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PREFACE 


The  present  work  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  is  designed 
mainly  for  the  use  of  the  same  persons,  as  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities."  It  has  been  long  felt  by  most  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Antiquity,  that  something  better  is  required  than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English 
language  for  illustrating  the  Biography,  Literature,  and  Mythology,  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 
the  most  profitable  manner.  The  writings  of  modern  continental  philologists,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 
knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  possessed.  The 
articles  in  this  Dictionary  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
original  sources  ;  the  best  modern  authorities  have  been  diligently  consulted ; 
and  no  labour  has  been  snared  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  present 
state  of  philological  learning  upon  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  work,  like  the  present,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  history  and 
literature  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  would  be  the  labour  of  at  least 
one  man  s  life,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  written  satisfactorily  by  a  single 
individual,  as  no  one  man  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  The  lives,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, jurists,  and  physicians,  require  in  the  person  who  writes  them  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies,  to  a  gTeater  or  less  extent,  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  tbe  assistance  of  scholars,  who  had  made  certain  departments  of  anti- 
quity their  particular  study,  and  he  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
his  best  thanks  to  them  for  their  valuable  aid,  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  work  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  single  person. 

initials  of  each  writer's  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  work  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of 
any  importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era, 
•nd  to  the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  the 
butory  of  the  Bytantine  empire  are  treated  with  comparative  brevity,  but  accom- 
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panied  by  sufficient  references  to  ancient  writers  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
further  information  if  he  wishes.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
lives  of  such  persons  altogether,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  classical  dictiona- 
ries ;  partly  because  there  is  no  other  period  short  of  the  one  chosen  at  which  a 
stop  can  conveniently  be  made ;  and  still  more  because  the  civil  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  and 
science,  and,  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  was  an 
interrupted  series  of  Greek  writers,  the  omission  of  whose  lives  and  of  an 
account  of  their  works  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  work  which  aspired  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature. 

The  relative  length  of  the  articles  containing  the  lives  of  historical  persons 
cannot  be  fixed,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  simply  by  the  importance  of  a  man's 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  any  reasonable  compass  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  lives  of  the  great  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  :  for  the  lives  of  such  persons  are  conspicuous  parts  of  history 
and,  as  such,  are  given  at  length  in  historical  works.  On  the  contrary,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  is  peculiarly  useful  for  the  lives  of 
those  persons  who  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  history,  since  a  know- 
ledge of  their  actions  and  character  is  oftentimes  of  great  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  information  respecting  such  persons 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  quarter.  Accordingly,  such  articles  have  had  a 
space  assigned  to  them  in  the  work  which  might  have  been  deemed  dispropor- 
tionate if  it  were  not  for  this  consideration.  Woodcuts  of  ancient  coins  are 
given,  wherever  they  could  be  referred  to  any  individual  or  family.  The  draw- 
ings have  been  made  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  the  authority  for  the  drawing  is  stated  in  the  article. 

More  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  than 
to  any  other  articles,  partly  because  we  have  no  complete  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature  in  the  English  language,  and  partly  because  the  writings  of 
modern  German  scholars  contain  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other  a  store 
of  valuable  matter  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  English  books,  and  has, 
hitherto,  only  partially  and  in  a  few  instances,  exercised  any  influence  on  our 
course  of  classical  instruction.  In  these  articles  a  full  account  of  the  Worlts,  as 
well  as  of  the  Lives,  of  the  Writers  is  given,  and,  likewise,  a  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  works,  together  with  references  to  the  principal  modern  works 
upon  each  subject. 

The  lives  of  all  Christian  Writers,  though  usually  omitted  in  similar  publi- 
cations, have  likewise  been  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  they  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  an  account  of 
their  biography  and  writings  can  be  attained  at  present  only  by  consulting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  arc  written  rather  from  a 
literary  than  a  theological  point  of  view ;  and  accordingly  the  discussion  of  strictly 
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theological  topics,  such  as  the  subject*  might  easily  have  given  rise  to,  has  been 
carelully  avoided. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  separate  the  mythological  articles  from  those  of  an  his- 
torical nature,  as  a  reference  to  any  part  of  the  book  will  shew.  As  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  Mythology,  an  account  of  the  Greek 
divinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names,  and  of  the  Italian  divinities  under  their 
Latin  names,  a  practice  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  continental  writers, 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  is  moreover  of 
such  importance  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require 
no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  work.  In  the  treatment  of  the  articles  them- 
selves, the  mystical  school  of  interpreters  has  been  avoided,  and  those  principles 
followed  which  have  been  developed  by  Voss,  Buttmann,  Welcker,  K.  0.  Miiller, 
Lobeck,  and  others.  Less  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  these  articles  than  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  repeat  all 
the  fanciful  speculations  which  abound  in  the  later  Greek  writers  and  in  modem 
books  upon  this  subject. 

The  lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  have  been  treated  at  considerable 
length,  and  an  account  is  given  of  all  their  works  still  extant,  or  of  which  there  is 
any  record  in  ancient  writers.  These  articles,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  useful  to  the  artist 
as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  respecting  the  admission  or  rejection  of  cer- 
tain names,  but  the  following  is  the  general  principle  which  has  been  adopted.  The 
names  of  all  persons  are  inserted,  who  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  passage  of  an 
ancient  writer :  but  where  a  name  occurs  in  only  a  single  passage,  and  nothing  more 
b  known  of  the  person  than  that  passage  contains,  that  name  is  in  general  omitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  such  persons  are  inserted  when  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  some  great  historical  event,  or  there  are  other  persons  of  the  same 
name  with  whom  they  might  be  confounded. 

When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  game  name,  the  articles  have  been  arranged 
either  in  chronological  or  some  alphabetical  order.  The  latter  plan  has  been  usually 
adopted,  where  there  are  many  persons  of  one  name,  as  in  the  case  of  Albxaxoeb, 
AjrnocHvs,  and  others,  in  which  cases  a  chronological  arrangement  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  ready  reference  to  any  particular  individual  whom  the  reader  might  be 
in  search  of.  In  the  case  of  Roman  names,  the  chronological  order  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  been  always  adopted,  and  they  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and 
not  under  the  gentile  names.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  article  devoted  to  each 
gens,  in  which  is  inserted  a  list  of  all  the  cognomens  of  that  gens. 

In  a  work  written  by  several  persons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  exact  uni- 
formity of  reference  to  the  ancient  Writers,-  but  this  has  been  done  as  far  as  was 
possible.  Wherever  an  author  is  referred  to  by  page,  the  particular  edition  used 
hj  the  writer  is  generally  stated ;  but  of  the  writers  enumerated  below,  the  following 
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editions  arc  always  intended  where  no  others  are  indicated :  Plato,  ed.  H.  Stephanus, 
1578 ;  Athenaeus,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1597;  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  ed.  Francof. 
1620;  Strabo,  ed.  Casaubon,  Paris,  1620;  Demosthenes,  e<L  Reiske,  Lips.  1770;  the 
other  Attic  Orators,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1575 ;  the  Latin  Grammarians,  ed. 
H.  Putschius,  Hanov.  1605 ;  Hippocrates,  ed.  Kuhn,  Lips.  1825-7 ;  Erotianus,  ed. 
Franz,  Lips.  1780;  Dioscorides,  ed.  Sprengel,  Lips.  1829-30;  Aretaeus,  ed.  Kuhn, 
Lips.  1828;  Rufus  Ephesius,  ed.  Clinch,  Lond.  1726;  Soranus,  ed.  Dietz,  Regim. 
Pruss.  1838;  Galen,  ed.  Kuhn,  Lips.  1821-33;  Oribasius,  Aetius,  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus,  Paulus  Aegineta,  Celsus,  'ed.  H.  Stephanus,  among  the  Medicae  Artis  Prin- 
ripcs,  Paris,  1567;  Caelius  Aurelianus,  ed.  Amman,  Amstel.  4 to.  1709. 

Names  of  Places  and  Nations  are  not  included  in  the  Work,  as  they  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  forthcoming  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography." 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London,  October,  1844. 
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In  the  faTlowring;  list  AV  indicates  that  the  coin  is  of  gold,  JR  of  silver,  JE  of  copper,  ]JE  first  bronze 
Roman,  2JE  second  bronze  Roman,  ."LE  third  bronze  Roman.  The  weight  of  all  gold  and  silver  coins 
is  given,  with  the  exception  of  the  aorei  and  denarii,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  nearly  the  same 
weight  respectively.  When  a  coin  has  been  reduced  or  enlarged  in  the  drawing,  the  diameter  of  the 
»~xn  is  given  in  the  last  column,  the  numbers  in  which  refer  to  the  subjoined  scale :  those 
have  no  numbers  affixed  to  them  are  of  the  same  size  in  the  drawing  as  the  originals. 
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ABARIS. 

A  BAKU'S  CA&um),  a  surname  of  Apollo  de- 
rived from  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis  where  the 
fo&  Lui  a  rich  temple.  (Hesych.  *.  v.*A8at ;  Herod. 
riiL  33  ;  Pans.  x_  35.  §  1,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ABAM.MON  M AGISTER.  [Porphyria] 
ABANTI'ADES  CA«orru£Jh»» )  signifies  in 
enteral  a  descendant  of  Abas  but  is  nscd  especi- 
ally u>  designate  Perseus  the  great-grandson  of 
Abas  (Or.  Met.  iv.  673,  v.  138,  236),  and 
AxTteins,  a  son  of  Abas.  (Or.  Met.  ir.  607.)  A 
fwiale  descendant  of  Abas  as  Danae  and  Atalante, 
was  called  Abmntia*.  [L.  S.] 

ABA'NTIAS.  [Abantiadrs.] 
ABA'NTIDAS  (*A*a»T»af),  the  son  of  Pascas, 
r*came  tyrant  of  Sicyon  after  murdering  Cleinias, 
die  father  of  Aratus  B.  c.  264.  A  rat  us,  who  was 
then  only  seven  yean  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
AbsxtidLs  was  fond  of  literature,  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  attend  the  philosophical  discussions  of 
Deraia*  and  Aristotle,  the  dialectician,  in  the  agora 
of  Sicyon :  on  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  mur- 
dered by  his  enemies.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  br  his  father,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nieodes.  (Plat.  A  rat  2.  3;  Pans.  iL  8.  g  2.) ' 

ABARB.Y'RKA  fA^^ap^),  a  Naiad,  who 
bore  two  son*,  Aesepns  and  Pedasus,  to  Bucolion, 
the  eldest  bat  iUegttimate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
Laosnedon.  (Horn.  JL  rL  22,  Ac.)  Other  writers 
da  aot  mention  this  nymph,  but  Hesychius  («.  v.) 
ssenCMns  'A€ap€aftau  or  'Ago^oAoTai  as  the  name 
•fa  class  of  nymphs.  [L.S.] 

A' BAR  IS  (*Afa©«),  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a 
Hyptrbmgan  priest  of  Apollo  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and 
came  from  the  country  about  the  Caucasus  (Or. 
MS  ft.  t.  86)  to  Greece,  while  his  own  country  was 
visited  by  a  plague.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  by  this  as  well  as  by  his 
Srvtbian  dress  and  simplicity  and  honesty  be 
tnued  great  sensation  in  Greece,  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  (Strab.nL  p.  301.)  He  travelled  about 
ia  Greece,  carrying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
symhnl  of  Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.  Toland,  in 
his  History  of  the  Druids,  considers  him  to  have 
beta  »  Druid  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
fcrs*d  a  part  of  the  costume  of  a  Druid.  His 
hsstory,  which  is  entirely  mythical,  is  related  in 
'•ocas  ways,  and  worked  up  with  extraordinary 


ABAS. 

particulars :  he  is  said  to  bare  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod,  ir.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo,  through  the  air.  ( Lobeck, 
Aylaophamu*,  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantations (Plat  Charmid.  p.  158,  B.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Suidas  s.  r.  'Atfopts),  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  Ko*oij  atrrupa.  (Paus. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Eudocia  ascribe  to  him 
several  works,  such  as  incantations  Scythian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebras,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  Apollo 
among  the  Hyperboreans  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  works  if  they  were 
really  current  in  ancient  times  were  no  mora 
genuine  than  bis  reputed  correspondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant.  The  time  of  his  appcaranco 
in  Greece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixing  it  in 
01.  3,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Croesus.  ( Bentlcy,  On  the 
Epiet.  ofPhalari^  p.  34.)  Lobeck  places  it  about 
the  year  ac.  570,  i.e.  about  01.  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  Abaris  tee  Klopfcr, 
Mytkotoffi$chcs  Worterbuck,  i.  p.  2  ;  Zapf,  Digputa- 
tio  historica  de  Aharide^  Lips.  1707;  Larcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iii.  p.  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  fAftu).  I.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  was 
changed  by  Dcmcter  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst.  (Nicandcr, 
Theriaea;  Natal  Com.  r.  14;  Or.  Met.  r. 
450.)  Other  traditions  relate  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus  and  call  his  mother  Misme. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocalcia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (Apollod. 
iL  2.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  When  he  informed 
his  father  of  the  death  of  Danaus  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  grandfather, 
which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis  (Paus.  x.  35.  §  1), 
and  of  the  Pelnsgic  Argos  in  Thcssaly.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  The  fame  of  his  warlike  spirit  was 
so  great,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  people 
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revolted,  whom  bo  hod  subdued,  they  were  pat 
to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  showing  them  his 
shield.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  286  ;  Serv.  ad  loc.)  It  wai 
from  this  Aba*  that  the  kings  of  Argos  were  called 
by  the  patronymic  Abantiads.  [Auantiadx*.] 

[L.S.] 

ABAS  (*A«ai).  1.  A  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician  about  whose  life  nothing  is  known. 
Suidos  («.  r.  *A6ai :  compare  Eudocia,  p.  51) 
ascribes  to  him  ItrropiKi  dwoujrjfumi  and  a  work 
on  rhetoric  (Wx">J  pvroput^).  What  Photius 
(Cod.  190.  p.  150,  b.  ed.  Bekker)  quotes  from  him, 
belongs  probably  to  the  former  work.  (Compare 
Walz,  Rhetor.  (Sruec  vii.  1.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  writer  of  a  work  called  Trvica,  from  which 
Scrvius  (ad  Aen.  ix.  264)  has  preserved  a  frag- 
ment [L.S.] 

ABASCANTUS  ('AedWrror),  a  physician  of 
Lugdunum  (Lyons),  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medkam.  tecund. 
Locos*  ix.  4.  vol.  xiiL  p.  278 ),  who  has  also  preserved 
an  antidote  invented  by  him  against  the  bite  of 
serpents.  (De  Antid.  ii.  12.  toL  xiv.  p.  177.)  The 
name  is  to  be  met  with  in  numerous  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  Gruter's  collection,  five  of  which  refer 
to  a  freed  man  of  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  by 
Kiihn  (Additam.  ad  Eitrnch.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A. 
Fubndo  in  **  IMA.  6V."  Eihib.)  to  be  the  same 
person  that  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  This  however 
it  quite  uncertain,  as  also  whether  T\apaxK^rio% 
'ASacjKayfot  in  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam. 
secind.  Locos,  vii.  3.  voL  xiiL  p.  71)  refers  to  the 
subject  of  this  article.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ABDOLO'NIMUS  or  ABDA LO'N I M US,  a 
gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was  made  king  of 
Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great  (Curt.  iv.  1 ;  Just 
xi.  10.)  He  is  called  Ballonymus  by  Diodorus. 
(xvii.  4G.) 

ABDE*RUS  f/Attijpot),  a  son  of  Hermes,  or 
according  to  others  of  Thromius  the  Locrian.  ( Apol- 
lod.  ii.  5.  §  8;  Strab.  viL  p.  331.)  He  was  a  favourite 
of  Heracles,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedcs,  which  Heracles  had  given  him  to 
pursue  the  Bistones.  Heracles  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Abdera  to  honour  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Hyginus,  (Fah.  30,)  Abderus  was  a  servant 
of  Diomedes,  the  king  of  the  Thracian  Bistones, 
and  was  killed  by  Heracles  together  with  his 
master  and  his  four  men-devouring  horses.  (Com- 
pare Philostrat.  Heroic.  3.  §  1 ;  19.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AUDI  AS  ('ASSiat),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
Apocryphal  book,  entitled  The  History  of  the  A  po- 
stoliroJ  contest.  This  work  claims  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  by 
Kutropius,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  An> 
canus.  It  was  however  originally  written  in  Latin, 
about  a.  d.  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricius, 
Codex  Apocrypha*  Nori  Test.  p.  402.  8vo.  Hamb. 
1703.  Abdias  was  called  too  the  first  Bishop  of 
Babylon.  [A.J.C.] 

ABK'LLIO,  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in 
inscriptions  which  were  discovered  at  Comminges 
in  France.  (Gruter,  Inter,  p.  37,  4  ;  J.  Scaligcr, 
LfctiovesAu»oniaJiut,\.9.)  ButUnann ( MythoUxpu* 
i.  p.  167,  &c.)  considers  Abellio  to  be  the  same 
name  as  Apollo,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was 
called  'A6«Aios,  and  by  the  Italians  and  some  Do- 
rians Apcllo  (Fest  *.  r.  AprUinem;  Eustath.  cut 
II.  ii.  99),  and  that  the  deity  is  the  same  as  the 
Gallic  Apollo  mentioned  by  Caesar  (UelL  GalL  vi. 


17),  and  also  the  same  as  Bclis  or  Bel  en  us  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian  (Apoloyet.  23)  and  Herodian 
(viii.  3;  comp.  Capitol.  Maximin.  22).  As  tho 
root  of  the  word  he  recognises  the  Spartan  BlAa, 
i.e.  the  sun  (Hesych.  s.  v.),  which  appears  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic  Belus  or  BaaL       LL.  S.J 

ABE'RCIUS,  ST.  ('Ag^waof),  the  supposed 
successor  of  St  Papias  in  the  sec  of  Hicrapolis, 
flourished  a.  d.  150.  There  are  ascribed  to  him, 
1.  An  Epistle  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurciius,  of 
which  Baronius  speaks  as  extant,  but  he  does 
not  produce  it;  and,  2.  A  Book  of  Discipline 
(fiiiAos  hSaarnaAias)  addressed  to  his  Clergy  ;  this 
too  is  lost  See  lUusir.  Eccles.  Orient.  Script. 
Vitae,  a  P.  HaUoix.  Duac  1 636.       [A.  J.  C.J 

A'BGARUS,  A'CBARUS,  or  AU'GARUS 
( "Agyapos,  "AxSapoi,  Atryapof),  a  name  common 
to  many  rulers  of  Edcssa,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Osrhoenc  in  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name.  (Procop. 
liell.  Peri.  ii.  12.)  For  the  history  of  these  kings 
see  Bayer,  44  Historia  Osrhocua  et  Edessena  ex 
nummis  illustrata,"  Petrop.  1734.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are:. 

1.  The  ally  of  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who 
treacherously  drew  Crassus  into  an  unfavorable 
position  before  his  defeat  He  is  called  Augarus 
by  Dion  Cassius  (xL  20),  Acbarus  the  phylarch 
of  the  Arabians  in  the  Parthian  history  ascribed 
to  Appian  (p.  34.  Schw.),  and  Ariamnes  by  Plu- 
tarch. (Oa*!f.21.) 

2.  The  contemporary  of  Christ.  See  the  follow- 
ing article. 

3.  The  chief,  who  resisted  Mchcrdates,  whom 
Claudius  wished  to  place  on  the  Parthian  throne : 
he  is  called  a  king  of  the  Arabians  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xii.  1 2. 1 4),  but  was  probably  an  Osrhoeuian. 

4.  The  contemporary  of  Trajan,  who  sent  pre- 
sents to  that  emperor  when  he  invaded  the  cast, 
and  subsequently  waited  upon  him  and  became  his 
ally.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  18.  21.) 

5.  The  contemporary  of  Caracalla,  who  acted 
cruelly  towards  his  nation,  and  was  deposed  by 
Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  12.) 

A'BGARUS,  Toparch  of  Edessa,  supposed  by 
Eusebins  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  our  Saviour,  which  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac.  The 
letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  It  is  given  by 
Eusehius.  (Hist.  Ecd.  i.  13.)  [A.J.  C] 

A'BIA  ('Affa),  the  nurse  of  Hvllus,  a  son  of 
Heracles.  She  built  a  temple  of  Heracles  at  Ira 
in  Messenia,  for  which  the  Heraclid  Cresphontes 
afterwards  honoured  her  in  various  other  ways, 
and  also  bv  changing  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ira 
into  Abia."( Pans.  iv.  30.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ABELOX,  ABELUX  or  ABILYX  ("AffAuf.), 
a  noble  Spaniard,  originally  a  friend  of  Carthage, 
betrayed  the  Spanish  hostages  at  Soguntum,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  the 
Roman  generals,  the  two  Scipios,  after  deceiving 
Bostar,  the  Carthaginian  commander.  (Li v.  xxu. 
22  ;  Polvb.  iii.  98,  &c.) 

ABI'S'ARES  or  ABI'SSARES  fA«urd>i)r), 
called  Embisarus  ('Lfi€laapos)  by  Diodorus  (xvii. 
90),  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspes, 
whose  territory  lay  in  the  mountains,  scut  embas- 
sies to  Alexander  the  Great  both  before  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Poms,  although  inclined  to  espouse 
the  side  of  the  latter.  Alexander  not  only  allowed 
liiin  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased  it,  and 


ippointed  his  son  as  his  successor, 
v.  8.  20.  29 ;  Curt  tin.  12.  13.  14. 


ABROCOMAS. 

on  bis.  death. 
(Arnan,  A. 
it  1.  x-  1.) 

ABl'STAMENES  was  appointed  governor  of 

Cappadocm  by  Alexander  the  Great  (Curt.  iii.  4.) 

He  ta  called'  Sabictas  by  Arrian.  (A nab.  ii.  4.) 

GronoTiua  conjecture*  that  instead  of  AUslamem 

Cappadocia*  prtieponta,  we  ought  to  read  Abicta 

ABIT  I  A' N  US  ( 'AffrrfMwfr),  the  author  of  a 
treatise  JJe  Crutis  inserted  in  the  second 
of  ldeler's  Pkytici  rt  Medici  6Wi  Mir 
BeroL  8vo.  1842,  with  the  title  IIspl  Ovpuv 
n r~c y fLor+ia.  'Apitrrri  toS  2&Pcvt4tov  wapa  p*v 
"AXAtj  'Hjtrn,  tow  Sim  lfroj  "AAA17  vloS  tov 
wapd  8«  'iToAoTt  'A^rf" ia^oo.  He  it  the  same 
perxm  as  the  celebrated  Arabic  physician  A  riontna, 
whose  real  name  was  Abi  'Alt  Jbn  Stud,  a.  h. 
370  or  375 — 428  (a.  n.  980  or  985—1037),  and 
£nm  whose  gnat  work  Kfiab  al-Kaudn  fi  7-  Tebb, 
L.i'**r  Commit  Mtdkmae,  thi*  treatise  is  probably 
txaiolated.  [W.  A  0.] 

ABLA'BIUS  ^MK&Sun).    1.  A  physician  on 
wbose  death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Thcoscbia  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (vii.  559),  in  which  he  is 
considered  as  inferior  only  to  Hippocrates  and 
Gales-     With  respect  to  his  date,  it  is  only 
known  that  he  must  have  lived  after  Galon, 
that  ia,  toot  time  later  than  the  second  century 
sAer  Christ.  [W.A.G.] 
2.  The  illustrious  ('lAAe&rrptos^the  author  of  an 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (ix.  762)  **  on 
of  Asclepiades.**  Nothing  more  is  known 
lieu  he  be  the  same  person  as  Ablabius, 
the  NoTatian  bishop  of  Nicaea,  who  was  a  disciple 
at   the  rhetorician  T  roil  us,  and  himself  eminent 
in  the  tame  profession,  and  who  lived  under  Ho- 
norios  su><i  Theodocius  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
■ad  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries  after  Christ 
(Socrates,  Hut.  Eec  riL  12.)  [P.  S.J 

ABLA'VIUS.  1.  Prefect  of  the  dty,  the  mi- 
nister and  favourite  of  Constantine  the  Great  was 
murdered  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  (Zosimus, 
n.  44).)  He  was  consul  a.  D.  331.  There  is  an 
epigram  extant  attributed  to  him,  in  which  the 
reigns  of  Nero  and  Constantine  are  compared. 
(Anth.  I  Jit  a.  261,  ed.  Meyer.) 

2.  A  Roman  historian,  whose  age  is  unknown, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths,  which  is  some- 
tunes  quoted  by  Jornandes  as  his  authority. 
Gctic  ir.  14.  23.) 
ABRADA'TAS  ('As^ooarat),  a  king  of  Susa 
and  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  against  Cyrus.  His 
wife  f'au  tiit.'ia  wa«  taken  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Aearrian  camp,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  mission 


In  consequence  of  the  honora- 
Lk  treatment  which  his  wife  received  from  Cyrus, 
he  joined  the  latter  with  his  forces.    He  fell  in 
while  fighting  against  the  Egyptians.  In- 
ohtble  at  her  loss,  Pantheia  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life,  and  her  example  was  followed  by  her 
three  eunuchs-    Cyrus  bad  a  high  mound  raised  in 
their  honour  :  on  a  pillar  on  the  top  were  inscribed 
the  name*  of  Abradata*  and  Pantheia  in  the  Syriac 
cj^-atrten '  and  three  columns  below  bore  the  in- 
-c-,  -Tji>n  ctm^-rovx****  m  honour  of  the  eunuchs. 
Sl  Cyr.  r.  1.  f  3,  Ti.  1.  §  31,  Ac  4.  §  2,  Ac  riL 
X  i  2  Ac;  JUocian.  J*ag-  20.) 

liJHtTf'f/NUS  ('Afpemp-Jf),  a  surname  of 
Zeus  id  >Iv*ia-    (Strab.  xii.  p.  574.)     [L.  S.] 

MAS  ( '  A  Sp<  xSfias ),  one  of  the  sutr^s 


ABSYRTUS.  3 

I  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into 
upper  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Tursus, 
Abrocomas  was  said  to  be  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  at 
l&sus  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomas,  joined  Cyrus.  Abrocomas  did 
not  defend  the  Syrian  passes,  as  was  expected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burnt  some  boats  to 
prevent  Cyrus  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  3.  §  20,  4.  §  3,  5,  18,  7.  §  12;  Harpocrat 
and  Suidas,  1.  r.) 

ABHO'COMES  ('Af/mrojiiis)  and  his  brother 
Hyperantbes  ('Ti-«pdV0jjt),  the  sons  of  Darius  by 
Phratagunc,  the  daughter  of  Artanes,  were  slain  at 
Thermopylae  while  fighting  over  the  body  of  Leo- 
nidas.  (Herod,  vii.  224.) 

ABKON  or  HABRON  ("A^  ar'ASpu,).  1. 
Son  of  the  Attic  orator  Lycurgus.  (Plut  ViL  dec 
Oral.  p.  843.) 

2.  1  be  son  of  Callias,  of  the  deme  of  Bate  in 
Attica,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  of  tho 
Greeks.  (Steph.  Byz.  $.  v.  Bonf.)  He  also  wrote  a 
work  ittpl  vapuvvuw,  which  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Stcphanus  Byz.  (*.  v.  ,A7tt0»/,''Ap,yoj,&a)and 
other  writers. 

3.  A  grammarian,  a  Phrygian  or  Rhodian,  a  pupil 
of  Trvphon.  and  originally  a  slave,  taught  at  Rome 
under  the  first  Caesars.  (Suidaa,  $.  r.  "A€pu.v.) 

4.  A  rich  person  at  Argon,  from  whom  the  pro- 
verb "Atpmm  fUos,  which  was  applied  to  extrava- 
gant persons,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  (Sui- 

^BRO'NIUS  SILO,  a  Latin  Poet  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Augustan  age,  was  a  pupil 
of  Fortius  Latro.  His  son  was  also  a  poet  but 
degraded  himself  by  writing  plays  for  pantomimes. 
(Senec  Sua$,  ii.  p.  21.  Bip.) 

ABKO'NYCHUS  ( 'A0ptinrxot)%  the  son  of 
Lysicles,  an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thermopy- 
lae with  a  vessel  to  communicate  between  Leonidas 
and  the  fleet  at  Artemisium.  He  was  subse- 
quently sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  The- 
mi&toclcs  and  Aristeides  respecting  the  fortifications 
of  Athens  after  the  Persian  war.  (Herod,  viii.  21 ; 
Thuc.  i.  91.) 

ABRO'TA  ('Agparrn),  the  daughter  of  On- 
chestus,  the  Boeotian,  and  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king 
of  Megaris.  On  her  death  Nisus  commanded  all 
the  hltgtirian  women  to  wear  a  garment  of  tho 
same  kind  as  Abrota  had  worn,  which  was  called 
apJuibroma  (d^ofpw/ta),  and  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch.  ((Juaert.  O'raec.  p.  295,a>) 

ABRO'TONUM  {'Afpirovor),  a  Thracian 
harlot  who  according  to  some  accounts  was  the 
mother  of  Themistocles.  There  is  an  epigram  pre- 
served recording  this  fact  (Plut  Tkevu  1;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  576,  c;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiL  43.)  Plutarch 
also  refers  to  her  in  his  'EftfTixd*  (p.  753,  d.);  and 
Lucian  speaks  of  a  harlot  of  the  same  name  (Died. 
Merttr.  1). 

ABRU'POLIS,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  who 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Perseus,  and  laid  them 
waste  as  far  as  Aniphipolis,  but  was  afterwards 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Perseus.  (Liv 
xlii.  13.  30.  41.) 

ABSEUS.   [Gig  antes.] 

ABSIMARUS.    [TiBsmus  Absimarps  1 

ABSYRTUS  or  APSYRTUS  CAi^vproj),  a 
son  of  Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of 
Mcdeia.    His  mother  is  stated  differently:  Hygi- 
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4  ACACALLIS. 

nus  (Fab.  13)  calls  her  Ipsia,  ApoUodoraa  (L.  9. 
§23)  Idyia,  Apollonius  (iii.  241)  Asterodcia,  and 
others  Hecate,  Neaera,  or  Eurylyte.  (Schol.  ad 
Apollcm.  I.  c.)  When  Medeia  fled  with  Jason, 
she  took  her  brother  Absyrtus  with  her,  and  when 
she  was  nearly  overtaken  by  her  lather,  she  mur- 
dered her  brother,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and 
strewed  them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  might 
thus  be  detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  his 
child.  Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was 
committed,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Titan*,  *  cut"  (Apollod.  i-  9.  §24  ;  Ov.  Trist. 
iii.  9 ;  compare  Apollon.  iv.  338,  &c  46*0,  &c.) 
According  to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  was  not 
taken  by  Medcia,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  father 
in  pursuit  of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Corcyra, 
where  she  had  been  kindly  received  by  king 
Alcinous,  who  refused  to  surrender  ber  to  Absyrtus. 
When  be  overtook  her  a  second  time  in  the  island 
of  Minerva,  he  was  slain  by  Jason.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
23.)  A  tradition  followed  by  Pacuvius  (Cic.  de  nut. 
dear.  iii.  19),  Justin  (xliL  3),  and  Diodorus  (iv. 
45),  called  the  son  of  Aeetes,  who  was  murdered 
by  Medcia,  Aegialcus.  [L.  S.] 

ABULI'T  ES  ('ABovMrns),  the  satrap  of  Susi- 
ana,  surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  approached  the  city.  The  satrapy  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  satrapy.  (Curt  v.  2 ;  Arrian,  Anal. 
iii.  16.  viL  4;  Diod.  xviL  65.) 

ABU'RIA  GENS,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of 
this  gens  we  find  the  cognomen  Gem.,  which  is 
perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Gcminus.  The  coins 
have  no  heads  of  persons  on  them. 

1.  C.  Auuhius  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c.  171. 
(Liv.  xlii.  35.) 

2.  M.  Aburius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  187, 
opposed  M.  Fulvius  the  proconsul  in  his  petition 
for  a  triumph,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  chiefly 
through  the  intluence  of  his  colleague  TL  Gracchus. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  4.  5.)  He  was  praetor  peregrin  us, 
B.&  176.  (Liv.  xli.  18.  19.) 

ABURNUS  VALENS.  [Valbns.] 
ABYDE'NUS  (A0oo>o*»),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrute  a  history  of  Assyria  (*A<7<rvp*a*(t). 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Megas- 
thenes  and  Berosus ;  and  Cyrillus  (adv.  Julian,  pp. 
8,  9)  states,  that  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect 
Several  fragments  of  his  work  are  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  Cyrillus  and  Syncellus;  it  was  particu- 
larly valuable  for  chronology.  An  important  frag- 
ment which  clears  up  some  difficulties  in  Assyrian 
history,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian 
translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  The 
fragments  of  his  history  have  been  published  by 
Scaliger,  **  De  Emendatione  Temporum,"  and 
Richter,  "  Berosi  Chaldaeorum  Historiae,"  &c, 
Lips.  1825. 

ACACALLIS  (*A«aicaAAjf),  daughter  of  Minos, 
by  whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon ;  while  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tegeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §2.) 
Apollo  begot  by  her  a  son  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  her  father,  Acacallis  exposed  in  a  forest  where 
wolves  watched  and  suckled  the  child,  until  he 
was  found  by  shepherds  who  brought  him  up. 


ACACIUS. 

(Anton in.  Lib.  30.)  Other  sons  of  her  and 
Apollo  are  Amphithemis  and  Garamas.  (Apollon. 
iv.  1490,  &c)  Apollodorus  (iii  1.  §  2)  calls  this 
daughter  of  Minos  AcaUe  ('AxdAAfl),  but  does  not 
mention  Miletus  as  her  son.  Acacallis  was  in 
Crete  a  common  name  for  a  narcissus.  (Athcn. 
xv.  p.  681 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.J 

ACA'C  I  US  ('AkcLcwi),  a  rhetorician,  of  Caesarea 
in  Palestine,  lived  under  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Libanius.  (Suidaa,  ».  v.  'Axdaior, 
Aitivios:  Eunapius,  A  cadi  ViL)  Many  of  tbo 
letters  of  Li  ban  us  are  addressed  to  him.     [B.  J.] 

2.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  lived  in  a  monastery 
near  Antioch,  and,  for  his  active  defence  of  the 
Church  against  Arianism,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Berrhoea,  A.  n.  378,  by  St  Eusebius  of  Samosata. 
While  a  priest  he  (with  Paul,  another  priest)  wrote 
to  St  Epiphanius  a  letter,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  composed  his  Panarium  (a.  d.  374-6). 
This  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  In  a.  d.  377- 
8,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  confute  Apolliuaris  be- 
fore Pope  St  Damasus.  He  was  present  at  the 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  381, 
and  on  the  death  of  St  Melctius  took  part  in 
Flavian's  ordination  to  the  Sec  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Pope  in  order 
to  heal  the  schism  between  the  churches  of  the  West 
and  Antioch.  Afterwards,  he  took  part  in  the 
persecution  against  St  Chrvsostom  (Socrates, 
Hid.  Fed.  vi.  18),  and  again  compromised 
himself  by  ordaining  as  successor  to  Flavian, 
Porphyrius,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  episcopate. 
He  defended  the  heretic  Nestorius  against  St 
Cyril,  though  not  himself  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.  At  a  great  age,  he  laboured  to  re- 
concile St  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  Bishops  at  a 
Synod  held  at  Berrhoea,  a.  n.  432.  He  died  a.  d. 
437,  at  the  age  of  1 1 6  years.  Three  of  his  letters 
remain  in  the  original  Greek,  one  to  St  Cyril, 
(extant  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Mansi, 
voL  iv.  p.  1056,)  and  two  to  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis.  (Ibid,  pp.819, 830,  c.41.  55.  §129, 
143.) 

3.  The  One-eyed  (d  Mo^^oA^ot),  the  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  See  of  Caesarea  of  Eusebius 
a.  o.  340,  whose  life  he  wrote.  (Socrates,  Hist, 
Fed.  ii.  4.)  He  was  able,  learned,  and  unscru- 
pulous. At  first  a  Semi-Arian  like  his  master, 
he  founded  afterwards  the  Homoean  party  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Semi-Arians  at  Seleucia, 
A.  I>.  359.  (Socrates,  Hut.  Fed.  ii.  39.  40; 
Soxomen,  Hut  Fed.  iv.  22.  23.)  He  subse- 
quently became  the  associate  of  Aetius  [Aktius], 
the  author  of  the  Anomoeon,  then  deserted  him 
at  the  command  of  Constaniius,  and,  under  the 
Catholic  Jovian,  subscribed  the  Homoousion  or 
Creed  of  Nicaea.  He  died  a.  D.  366.  He  wrote 
seventeen  Books  on  Fcdaiada  and  six  of  Mitcti- 
lame*.  (St.  Jerome,  Vtr.  III.  98.)  St  Epipha- 
nius has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his  work  ayainst 
MaredUu  (c.  Haer.  72),  and  nothing  else  of  his 
is  extant  though  Soxomen  speaks  of  ninny  valu- 
able works  written  by  him.  (Hid.  Fed.  iii.  2.) 

4.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Gen- 
nadius  A.  P.  471,  after  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  city.  He  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  defending  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
against  the  emperor  Basiliscus,  who  favoured  the 
Monophysite  heresy.  Through  his  exertions  Zeno, 
from  whom  Basiliscus  had  usurped  the  empire,  wua 
restored  (a.  d.  477},  but  the  Monophysites  mean- 
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ACASTUS. 


•hue  bad  gained  m  much  strength  that  it  waa 
deemed  advisable  to  issue  a  formula,  conciliatory 
trow  its  indefiuitenesss  called  the  Henoticon,  a.  d. 
482.    Acacias  wu  led  into  other  concessions, 
which  drew  upon  him,  on  the  accusation  of  John 
TaLua,  against  whom  be  sopported  the  claims  of 
Peter  Mougus  to  the  See  of  Alexandria,  the 
aaaihcma  of  Pope  Felix  II.  a.  o.  484.  Peter 
M  or  iris  had  pained  Acacius*  support  by  profess- 
ing assent  to  the  canons  of  Chalcedon,  though  at 
hear,  a  Monophyaitc    Acacius  refused  to  give  up 
iV.e:  Monr.a,  but  retained  his  we  till  his  death, 
a.  D.  488.    There  remain  two  letters  of  his,  one 
to  Pope  Ssmpliciua,  in  Latin  (see  Comriliormm  AW 
Collect*,  a  Maori,  toI.  vii.  p.  982),  the  other  to 
Peter  Folio,  Archbishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  original 
Greek.  {Ibid.  p.  1121.) 

5.  Reader  at  (a.  o.  390),  then  the  Bishop  of 
Heutene  (a.  d.  431).  He  wrote  a.  d.  431, 
agamst  Nestorias.  His  seal  led  him  to  use 
expressions,  apparently  savouring  of  the  contrary 
heresy,  which,  for  a  time,  prejudiced  the  em- 
paw  Tbeodosios  II.  against  St.  Cyril.  He  was 
p->--ent  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Epbesus 
a.  n.  431,  and  constantly  maintained  its  authority. 
There  remain  of  his  productions  a  Homily  (in 
Greek)  delivered  at  the  Council,  (see  QmdJiorum 
Xovo  Collect*)  d  Maxriy  toL  v.  p.  1 81,)  and  a  letter 
written  after  it  to  St.  Cyril,  which  we  hare  in  a 
La'.in  translation.  {Ibid.  pp.  860,  996.)  [A  J.  C] 

ACACETSIUS  fA>aurVu»X  a  surname  of 
Hermes  (Callhu.  Ifym.  n  Dim.  143),  for  which 
Homer  (IL  xvi.  185;  Od.  xxiv.  10)  uses  the 
f*ne  dxaunfra  (dssun^rwr).  Some  writers  derive  it 
fr/rj  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acacesium,  in  which 
b*  was  belie  red  to  hare  been  brought  up  by  king 
A o»: as ;  others  from  «t tutor,  and  assign  to  it  the 
mr,'w.  thf  god  who  cannot  be  hurt,  or  whodoes 
aot  hurt.  The  same  attribute  is  also  given  to 
Prraetheus  (He*.  7**000.  614),  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  or 
deliverer  from  eriL  (Compare  Spanh.  od  Callim, 
Lc;  Spitxner,  od  IL  xvi.  185.)  [L.  S.] 

ACACETES.  [AcACMiua] 

A 'C  AC  US  CAxocM^a  son  of  Lycaon  and  king 
of  Acscesiam  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he  was  believed 
to  be  the  founder.  (Paus,  riii.  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  By*, 
t.  r. 'Acsunftrfor.)  [L.  S.] 

ACADE'MUS  CAju(3wAtof),an  Attic  hero,  who, 
when  Castor  and  Polydeuces  invaded  Attica  to 
liberate  their  sister  Helen,  betrayed  to  tbem  that 
sbe  was  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae,  For  this 
r»fe«oa  the  Tyadarids  always  showed  him  much 
gratitude,  and  whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  in- 
vaded Attica,  tbey  always  spired  the  land  belong- 
ing to  Acadcmus  which  lay  on  the  Cephissus,  six 
stadia  from  Athens.  (Plut.  Tho.  32  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
in.  1.  j  9.)  This  piece  of  land  was  subsequently 
adorned  with  plane  and  olive  plantations  (Plut. 
CW  13),  and  was  called  Academia  front  its 
ongiaaJ  owner.  [L.  S.] 

ACALLE.  [Acacallw.] 

A'CAMAS  ('AcaVtat).  1.  A  aon  of  Theseus 
snd  Phaedra,  and  brother  of  Demophoon.  (Died, 
ir.  62.)  Previous  to  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
■gainst  Troy,  he  and  Diomedes  were  sent  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  Helen  (this  message  Homer 
ascribes  to  Menelans  and  Odysseus.  IL  xi.  139, 
At),  but  during  his  stay  at  Troy  he  won  the 
affection  of  Laodiee,  daughter  of  Priam  (Parthen. 
Nit  End.  16),  and  begot  by  her  a  ton,  Munitus,  [ 


who  was  brought  up  by  Aethra,  the  grandmother  of 
Acamas.  (SchoL  ad  Lycaphr.  499,  Ac)  Virgil 
(Aen.  ii.  262)  mentions  him  among  the  Greeks 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  at  the  taking  of 
Troy.  On  his  return  home  he  was  detained  in 
Thrace  by  his  love  for  Phyllis ;  but  after  leaving 
Thrace  and  arriving  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  ho 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  upon  his  own 
sword.  (SchoL  ad  Lyoopkr.  1.  c.)  The  promontory 
of  Acamas  in  Cyprus,  the  town  of  Acamentium  in 
Phrygia,  and  the  Attic  tribe  Acamantis,  derived 
their  names  from  hint.  (Steph.  Byz.  ».  v.  *A«rafuat<- 
rtor  ;  Pans.  L  5.  §  2.)  He  was  painted  in  the 
Lesche  at  Delphi  by  Polvgnotus,  and  there  was  also 
a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi  (Paus,  x.  26.  §  1,  x. 
10.  §  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  An  tenor  and  Theano,  was  one 
of  the  bravest  Trojans.  (Horn.  If.  ii.  823,  xii. 
100.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Ajar,  by  slaying  Promachus 
the  Boeotian.  {IL  xiv.  476.)  He  himself  was 
slain  by  Merioncs.  (//.  xvi.  342.) 

3.  A  son  of  Eussorus,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Thracians  in  the  Trojan  war  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
844,  v.  462),  and  was  slain  by  the  Tclamonian 
Ajax.  (II.  xi.  8.)  [L,  S.1 

ACANTHUS  f Ajtcurfoi),  the  Lacedaemonian, 
was  victor  in  tho  SlavKos  and  the  Wa«xoi  hi  the 
Olympic  grimes  in  01.  15,  (b.  c  720,)  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  was  the  first  who  ran  naked 
in  these  games.  (Pans.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Dion  vs.  vii.  72 ; 
African,  apud  Euteb.  p.  143.)  Other  accounts 
ascribe  this  to  Orsippos  the  Mcgarian.  [Oastp- 
pus.]  Thncydides  says  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  the  first  who  contended  naked  in  gymnastic 
games,  (i.  6.) 

ACARNAN  ('Aaaprdj'),  one  of  the  Epigones, 
was  a  son  of  Alcmaeon  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother 
of  Amphotcrus.  Their  father  was  murdered  by 
Pbegeus,  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  and 
Calirrhoe  prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow 
quickly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  tho 
death  of  their  father.  The  prayer  was  granted, 
and  Acarnan  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of 
Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued 
the  murderers  as  far  as  Tegea,  where  however  they 
were  received  and  rescued.  At  the  request  of 
Achclous  they  carried  the  necklace  and  peplus  of 
Harroonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they  went 
to  Epirus,  where  Acarnan  founded  the  state  called 
after  him  Acarnania.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5 — 7  ;  Ov. 
Met.  ix.  413,  Ac. ;  Thucyd.  ii.  102;  Strab.  x. 
p.  462.)  [L.S.] 

ACASTUS  CAjcootoj),  a  son  of  Pehas,  kingo 
Iolcus,  and  of  Anaxibia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Phi- 
lomache.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  10;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  224, &c),  and  also  took 
part  in  the  Calydenian  hunt  (Ov.  MtL  viii.  305,&c.) 
After  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  his  sisters  were 
seduced  by  Medeia  to  cut  their  father  in  pieces 
and  boil  them ;  and  A  castas,  when  he  heard  this, 
buried  his  father,  drove  Iason  and  Medeia,  and 
according  to  Puusanias  (vii.  11)  his  sisters  also, 
from  Iolcus,  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  honour 
of  his  father.  (Hygin.  Fab.  24  and  273 ;  Apollod. 
L  9.  8  27,  Ac;  Paus.  iii.  18.  §  9,  vL  20.  §  9,  v.  17. 
§  4  ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  409,  &c)  During  these  games  it 
happened  that  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus, 
who  is  also  called  Hippolyte,  fell  in  love  with 
Peleus,  whom  Acastus  had  purified  from  the  mux- 
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dor  of  Eurytion.  When  Helens  refused  to  listen 
to  her  addresses  she  accused  him  to  her  husband 
of  having  attempted  to  dishonour  her.  (Apollod. 
hi.  1 3.  §  '2,  &c. ;  Pind.  Nem.  ir.  90,  ficc)  Acastus 
however,  did  not  take  immediate  revenge  for  the 
alleged  crime,  but  after  he  and  Peleus  hod  been 
chasing  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fallen 
asleep,  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone  and  exposed,  so  that  Peleus  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Centaurs.  But  he  was  saved  by 
Cheiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed 
him  together  with  his  wife.  (Apollod.  l.c;  Schol. 
ad  A  potion.  Itkod.  i.  2*24.)  The  death  of  Acastus 
is  not  mentioned  by  Apollodorus  but  according  to 
him  Peleus  in  conjunction  with  Iason  and  the 
Dioscuri  merely  conquer  and  destroy  lolcus. 
(Apollod.  iii.  13.  §7.)  [L.S.] 

ACBARUS.  [Abgarus.] 

ACCA  LAURE'NTIA  or  LARF/NTIA,  a 
mythical  woman  who  occurs  in  the  stories  in  early 
Roman  history.  Mocrobitu  (Sat.  i.  10),  with 
whom  Plutarch  (QuaeaL  Horn.  35;  Rotnul.  5) 
ngrees  in  the  main  points,  relates  the  following 
tradition  about  her.  In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius 
a  servant  (aedituut)  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  in- 
vited during  the  holidays  the  god  to  a  game  of 
dice,  promising  that  if  he  should  lose  the  game,  he 
would  treat  the  god  with  a  repast  and  a  beautiful 
woman.  When  the  god  had  conquered  the  servant, 
the  latter  shut  up  Acca  Laurcntia,  then  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  notorious  woman,  together  with 
a  well  stored  table  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  who, 
when  she  left  the  sanctuary,  advised  her  to  try  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  first  wealthy  man  she 
should  meet  She  succeeded  in  making  Carutius, 
an  Etruscan,  or  as  Plutarch  calls  him,  Tarrutius 
love  and  marry  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited 
his  large  property,  which,  when  she  herself  died, 
she  left  to  the  Roman  people.  Ancus,  in  gratitude 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  the  Velabrum, 
and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  the  Larentalia, 
at  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lares. 
(Comp.  Van*.  Ling.  Lot.  v.  p.  85,  ed.  Rip.)  Ac- 
cording to  others  (Macer,  apud  Macrob.  I.  c ;  Ov. 
Fast.  iii.  55,  &c  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  2),  Acca 
Laurcntia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus 
and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  she- wolf.  Plutarch  in- 
deed states  that  this  Laurcntia  was  altogether  a 
different  being  from  the  one  occurring  in  tie  reign 
of  Ancus ;  but  other  writers,  such  as  Macer,  relate 
their  stories  as  belonging  to  the  same  being. 
(Comp.  Cell.  vi.  7.)  According  toMaseuriusSabinus 
in  Gcllius  {L  c.)  she  was  the  mother  of  twelve 
sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus  slept 
into  his  place,  and  adopted  in  conjunction  with 
the  remaining  eleven  the  name  of  f rat  res  arvalcs. 
(Comp.  Plin.  /.  c)  According  to  other  accounts 
again  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  but  a 
prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of  life  was  called 
lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left  the  property 
she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Valcr.  Ant  ap.  G*U.  I.  c;  Livy,  L  4.)  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  contradictory  state- 
ments respecting  Acca  Laurentia,  thus  much  seems 
clear,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  from  which 
her  name  Larentia  itself  seems  to  be  derived. 
This  appears  further  from  the  number  of  her  sons, 
which  answers  to  that  of  the  twelve  country  Lares, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  day  sacred  to 
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her  was  followed  by  one  sacred  to  the  Lares. 

(Macrob.  Sat.  L  c;  compare  M tiller,  Etrtulxr,  iL. 
p.  103,  &c. ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  dtr  Romer,  iL 
p.  144,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

L.  A'CCIUS  or  A'TTIUS,  an  early  Ro- 
man tragic  poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was 
born  according  to  Jerome  u.  c.  170,  and  was  fifty 
years  younger  than  Pacuvius.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age ;  Cicero,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  con- 
versed with  him.  {Brttt.  28.)  His  tragedies  were 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greeks,  especially  from 
Aeschylus,  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman  sub- 
jects {Prartextata)  ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Brutus, 
was  probably  in  honour  of  his  patron  D.  Brutus. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.'il  2 1 ,  pro  A  rch.  1 1 . )  We  possess  only 
fragments  of  his  tragedies,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant have  been  preserved  by  Cicero,  but  suffi- 
cient remains  to  justify  the  terms  of  admiration  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers. 
He  is  particularly  praised  for  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  his  language  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
thoughts.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  24,  pro  Sett.  56,  &c. ; 
Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  56  ;  Quintil  x.  ].  §  97 ;  Cell.  xiii. 
2.)  Besides  these  tragedies,  he  also  wrote  An- 
nalet  in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome,  like 
those  of  Ennius ;  and  three  prose  works,  **  Libri 
Didascalion,"  which  seems  to  have  been  a  history 
of  poetry,  *'  Libri  Pragma ticon  "  and  *'  Parerga": 
of  the  two  latter  uo  fragments  are  preserved.  The 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  been  collected  by 
Stephanus  in  **  Frag.  vet  Poet.  Lat."  Paris 
1564 ;  Maittaire,  **  Opera  et  Frag.  vet.  Poet. 
Lat.*'  Lond.  1713;  and  Bothe,  M  Poet.  Sccnici 
Latin.,"  vol  v.  Lips.  1834:  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  44  De  L.  Attu  Didas- 
caliis  Comment"  Hafniac,  1831. 

T.  A'CCIUS,  a  native  of  Pisaurum  in  Umbra 
and  a  Roman  knight  was  the  accuser  of  A.  Cluen- 
tins  whom  Cicero  defended  b.  c.  66.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Hcrmagoras  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for 
accuracy  and  fluency.  {Brut.  23,  pro  ClucnL  23, 
31,57.) 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senoncs  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  a.  c. 
53.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  A  ceo  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar.  {Bell.  Gall.  vi.  4, 44.) 

ACCOLEIA  GENS  is  known  to  us  only  by 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  denarius  wc  have  the 
name  P.  Accoleius  Lariscolus  and  in  two  inscrip- 
tions a  P.  Accoleius  Euhemerus  and  a  L.  Accoleius 
Abascantus. 

ACE'RATUS('Ajoi/)OToi  ypanttarus6$\a Greek 
grammarian,  and  the  author  of  an  epigram  on 
Hector  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  138.)  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  life.  [  1*.  S. ) 

ACERBAS,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules  who 
married  Elissa,  the  daughter  of  king  Mutgo,  and 
sister  of  Pygmalion.  He  was  possessed  of  consi- 
derable wealth,  which,  knowing  the  avarice  of 
Pygmalion,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  he  con- 
cealed in  the  earth.  But  Pygmalion,  who  heard 
of  these  hidden  treasures  had  Accrbns  murdered, 
in  hopes  that  through  his  sister  ho  might  obtain 
possession  of  them.  But  the  prudence  of  Elissa 
saved  the  treasures,  and  the  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia. (Justin,  xviii.  4.)  In  this  account  Acerbns 
is  the  same  person  as  Sichacus  and  Elissa  the  same 
as  Dido  in  Virgil.  (Aen.  i.  343,  348,  &c)  Tho 
names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than 
in  Virgil;  for  Servius  (ad  Ae*.  L  343)  remarks 
that  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  cases  changed  a  fe- 
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frurn  name  into  one  more  convenient  to  him.  And 
that  the  real  name  of  Sichaeus  was  Sicharhas, 
-which  smni  to  be  identical  with  Acerbas.  [Dido  ; 

PTHMALIOX.]  [L.  S.] 

ACERRO'NIA,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  the 
or&aer  of  Nero,  was  drowned  in  B.  c  59,  when  an 
sjuoccessiral  attempt  was  nude  at  the  same  time  to 
drown  Asrippina.  (Tac  Aum,  xiT.  4  ;  Dion  Caw. 
Ui.  IS.) 

CN.  ACERRCNIUS  PROCULUS,  consul 
a.  n.  37,  the  jear  in  which  Tiberius  died  (Tac. 
Aw.  tv  45  ;  Soet.  TtL  73),  was  perhaps  a  de- 
tcendant  of  the  Cn.  Aeerronius,  whom  Cicero 
Datum  is  his  oration  for  Tulhus,  B.  c  / 1,  a*  a 
nrn^Bia.  (16,  Ax.) 

ACERSE'COMES  ('AwpoWaijr),  a  mmame 
of  ApoUo  expressive  of  hit  beautifal  hair  which 
was  never  cut  or  shorn.  (Horn.  JL  xx.  39 ;  Pind. 
Pjtk  in.  26.)  [L.  S.) 

ACESANDER  QAx4<rta^pos)  wrote  a  history 
of  Cyrene.  (Schol.  ad  A  poll.  w.  1561,  1750  ;  ad 
/W.  PytiL  iv.  imL  57.)  Plutarch  (Symp.  v.  2. 
5  8)  speaks  of  a  work  of  his  respecting  Libya  (■'•pi 
A^vaj),  which  may  probably  be  the  tame  work  as 
the  factory  of  Cyrene.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  unknown. 

A'CESAS  fA**™).  »  *»tiTe  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
variegal<M  ]<a:u-ras  (polyt/itfiirttts).  He  and  his  son 
Helicon,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  same 
art  are  mentioned  by  Athcnaeus.  (ii.  p.  48,  b.) 
Zeaobius  speaks  of  both  artists,  but  says  that 
Aoesas  (or,  as  be  calk  him  Aceseus,  'Axcasvr)  was 
i  native  of  Pa  Lara,  and  Helicon  of  Carystus.  He 
lets  us  also  that  they  were  the  first  who  made  a 
prplus  for  Athena  Poliaa.  When  they  lived,  we 
are  not  informed ;  bat  it  must  hare  been  before 
the  time  of  Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this 
prplus.  (Eur.  IJee.  468;  Plat.  Entkyphr.  §  6.)  A 
specimen  of  the  work  man -hip  of  these  two  artists 
was  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  bearing  an 
inscription  to  the  effect,  that  Pallas  had  imparted 
carrellous  skill  to  their  hands.        [C.  P.  M.J 

ACfCSlAS  ('Ajrttfiai),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cian, whose  age  and  country  are  both  unknown. 
It  is  ascertained  however  that  he  lived  at  least 
foar  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  the  proverb 
'Amiss  ia<r«To,  Atxsku  currd  Aim,  is  quoted  on 
the  authority  of  Aristophanes.  This  saying  (by 
which  only  Acesias  is  known  to  us,)  was  used 
when  any  person's  disease  became  worse  instead  of 
better  under  medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Suidas  («.  r.  'Aaffffoj),  Zcnobius  (Proverb. 
Cent.  L  §  52),  Diogenianus  (Prvcerb.  ii.  3),  Mi- 
chael Apostolius  (Proverb,  ii.  23),  and  Plutarch 
( Pmxrrb.  qv£b*w  AU-ttvdr.  an  sunt,  §  98).  See 
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Pemrmi/Kfrxtphi  Graeei,  8vo.  Oxon.  183(5.  It  is 
poKsihle  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  and 
mentioned  by  Atbenaeus  (xii.  p.  5 16,  c.)  as  having 
written  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (<hfopro- 
v«a'),  may  be  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  information.  (J.  J.  Baicr, 
Ad*).  Medir.  Cmt.  4to.  Lip*.  1718.)  [W.A.O.] 

ACE'SIUS  ('AasVioj),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  Elis,  where  he 
had  a  splendid  temple  in  the  agora.  This  sur- 
name, which  has  the  same  meaning  as  sWorttp 
ar.d  dA((t*o*o$,  characterised  the  god  as  the 
avtrter  of  rriL   (Pans.  vi.  24.  §  5.)       [L.  S.] 

ACESTES  fAW<mi»),  a  son  of  the  Sicilian 
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river-god  Crimisus  and  of  a  Trojan  woman  of  tho 
name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta  (Virg.  A  en.  L  195,  550, 
v.  3*j,  711,  Ac.),  who  according  to  Serving  was 
sent  by  her  father  Hippotes  or  Ipsostrntus  to  Sicily, 
that  she  might  not  be  devoured  by  the  monsters, 
which  infested  the  territory  of  Troy,  and  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  land,  because  the  Trojans 
had  refused  to  reward  Poseidon  and  ApoUo  for 
having  built  the  walls  of  their  city.  When  Egesta 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river-god  Crimisus  in  tho 
form  of  a  bear  or  a  dog  begot  by  her  a  son  Acestes, 
who  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  had 
founded  the  town  of  Segesta.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad 
Lycophr.  951,963.)  The  tradition  of  Acestc6  in 
Dionysius  (i.  52),  who  calls  him  Aegestus  (Atyts- 
vot ),  is  different,  for  according  to  him  the  grand- 
father of  Aegestus  quarrelled  with  Laomedon,  who 
slew  him  and  gave  his  daughters  to  some  mer- 
chants to  convey  them  to  a  distant  land.  A  noble 
Trojan  however  embarked  with  them,  and  married 
one  of  them  in  Sicily,  where  she  subsequently  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  Aegestus.  During  the  war  against 
Troy  Aegestus  obtained  permission  from  Priam  to 
return  and  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Sicily,  where  Aeneas  on  his  arrival 
was  hospitably  received  by  him  and  Elymus,  and 
built  for  them  the  towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme. 
The  account  of  Dionysius  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
I  a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  genuine  legend. 
As  to  the  inconsistencies  in  Virgil's  account  of 
Acestes,  see  Hcyne,  EMitrt.  1,  on  Am.  y.  [L.  S.l 
ACESTODO'RUS  ( ,A*€<m»»po, ),  a  Greek 
historical  writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  ( Them. 
13),  and  whose  work  contained,  as  it  appears,  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  among  other  things. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Ste- 
phanus  (».  r.  MrydAi)  Wx«j)  speaks  of  an  Acesto- 
dorus  of  Megalopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities 
(w*p\  sroAcW),  but  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the 
above-mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

ACESTOR  ('AW<rro,p)u  A  surname  of  Apollo 
which  characterises  him  as  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  or  in  general  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  dxunos. 
(Eurip.  Audrom.  901.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESTOR  (,Ak*Vt«p),  surnaroed  Sacaa  (2a- 
*ar),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes. He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thracian 
or  Mysian  origin.  (Aristoph.  Area,  31  ;  Schol. 
ad  loe.;  Vespae,  1216;  Schol.  ad  foe.;  Phot,  and 
Suid.  ».  e.  2d*oj  :  Welckcr,  Die  GriecL  Tm-M. 
p.  1032.)  [R.  W.) 

ACESTOR  fAjtsWosp),  a  sculptor  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (vL  17.  §  2)  as  having  executed  a 
statue  of  Alexibius,  a  native  of  Heraea  in  Arcadia, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon  at  the 
Olympic  games.  He  was  born  at  Cnossus,  or  at 
any  rate  exercised  his  profession  there  for  some 
time.  (Puus.  x.  15.  §  4.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Amphion,  who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  bad 
studied  under  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra  (Puus.  vL  3, 
§  2) ;  so  that  Acestor  must  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  latter,  who  flourished  about  01.  83. 
(b.  c,  452.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ACESTO'RIDES  ('A*f<rropiZnt),  a  Corinthian, 
was  made  supreme  commander  by  the  Syracusans 
in  B.  c  31 7,  and  banished  Agathoclea  from  the  city. 
(Diod.  xix.  5.) 

ACESTO'RIDES  wrote  four  books  of  mythical 
stories  relating  to  every  city  (t«?  Kara  *6\i* 
HvOuc&r).    In  these  he  "gave  "many  real 
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accounts,  as  well  as  those  which  were  merely 
mythical,  but  he  entitled  them  fivdixd  to  avoid 
calumny  and  to  indicate  the  pleasant  nature  of  the 
work.  It  was  compiled  from  Conon,  Apollodorus, 
Protagoras  and  others.  (Phot.  BOA.  cod.  189; 
Taett.  Chit,  vii.  144.) 

ACHAEA  ('Axolo),  a  surname  of  Demeter  by 
which  site  was  worshipped  at  Athena  by  the  Ge- 
phyraeans  who  had  emigrated  thither  from  Boeotia. 
(Herod,  v.  61  ;  PluC  /«.  er  Onr.  p.  378,  n.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Minerva  worshipped  at  Lu- 
ceria  in  Apulia  where  the  donaria  and  the  arms  of 
Diomcdes  were  preserved  in  her  temple.  (Ann tot. 
A/mii.  Narrat.  1 1 7.)  [L.  &] 

ACHAEUS  ('AXa«Jt),  according  to  nearly  all 
traditions  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  conse- 
quently a  brotlier  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen. 
The  Achaeans  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their 
race,  and  derived  from  him  their  own  name  as  well 
as  that  of  Achaia,  which  was  formerly  called 
Aegialus.  When  his  uncle  Aeolus  in  Thessaly, 
whence  he  himself  had  come  to  Peloponnesus,  died, 
he  went  thither  and  made  himself  master  of 
Phthiotis,  which  now  also  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Paua.  viL  1.  §2;Strab.  viii. 
p.  383 ;  Apollod.  L  7.  §  3.)  Servius  (ad  Jen.  i.  242) 
alone  calls  Achaeus  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pithia, 
which  is  probably  mis  written  for  Phthia.    [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  ('Axairfr),  son  of  Andromachus, 
whose  sister  Laodice  married  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
the  father  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Achaeus 
himself  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus.  (Polyb.  iv.  51.  §  4,  viii. 
22.  §  1 1.)  He  accompanied  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  the 
son  of  Callinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  mount 
Taurus  against  Attalus,  and  after  the  assassination 
of  Seleucus  revenged  his  death ;  and  though  he 
might  easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  family  of  Seleucus.  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  all  Asia  on  this 
side  of  mount  Taurus,  n.  c.  223.  Achaeus  re- 
covered for  the  Syrian  empire  all  the  districts 
which  Attalus  had  gained  ;  but  having  been  falsely 
accused  by  Hcrmeias,  the  minister  of  Antiochus, 
of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did  so  in  self-defence, 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  As  long  as 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Ptolemy, 
he  could  not  march  against  Achaeus ;  but  after  a 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed 
the  Taurus,  united  his  forces  with  Attalus,  de- 
prived Achaeus  in  one  campaign  sf  all  his  do- 
minions and  took  Sardis  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel.  Achaeus  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
two  years  in  the  citadel  at  last  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antiochus  &  c.  214,  through  the  treachery  of 
Bolia,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosibius,  the 
minister  «f  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  his 
danger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  immediately. (Polyb. 
iv.  2.  §  6,  iv.  48,  v.  40.  §  7,  42,  57,  vii.  15—18, 
viii.  17—23.) 

ACHAEUS  ('Axa^r)  of  Eretria  in  Evhoea,  a 
tragic  poet,  was  born  a.  c  484,  the  year  in  which 
Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  years 
before  the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  ac  477,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas, 
according  to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  be 
nevertheless  only  gained  the  prize  once.  The 
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fragments  of  Achaeus  contain  much  strange  mytho- 
logy, and  his  expressions  were  often  forced  and 
obscure.  (A then.  x.  p.  451,  c.)  Still  in  the  satyrical 
drama  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  merit, 
for  in  this  department  some  ancient  critics  thought 
him  inferior  only  to  Aeschylus.  (Diog.  Laer.  ii. 
133.)  The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas 
and  of  ten  of  his  tragedies  are  still  known.  The 
extant  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  by  Urlichs,  Bonn,  1834.  (Suidas,  t.  v.) 
This  Achaeus  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
later  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  According  to  Suidas  and 
Phavorinus  he  wrote  ten,  according  to  Eudocia 
fourteen  tragedies.  (Urlichs,  Ibid)    [R.  W.] 

ACHAtfMENES  ('Axajfifois).  1.  The  an- 
cestor of  the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the 
family  of  the  Achaemenidae  ('Axotfurffiai),  which 
was  the  noblest  family  of  the  Pasargadae,  the 
noblest  of  the  Persian  tribes.  Achaemencs  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  an  eagle.  According 
to  a  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes,  the  following  was 
the  order  of  the  descent  *.  Achaemencs,  Tcispca, 
Cambyscs,  Cyrus,  Teispes,  Ariaramnes,  Arsaiucs, 
Hystaspes,  Darius,  Xerxes.  (Herod,  i.  125,  vii.  11; 
Aclian,  Hut.  Aninu  xil  21.)  The  original  seat  of 
this  family  was  Achaemenia  in  Persia.  (Stepb.  s.  v. 
>Ax<uM<*''a>)  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
Achaemenius  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  (Hor.  Otrm. 
iii.  1.  44,  xiii.  8 ;  Ov.  Ar.  Am.  I  226,  Met  iv. 
212.) 

2.  The  son  of  Darius  I.  was  appointed  by  his 
brother  Xerxes  governor  of  Egypt,  a.  c.  484.  He 
commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
prudent  advice  of  Demaratus.  When  Egypt  revolted 
under  Inarus  the  Libyan  in  b.  c.  460,  Achaemencs 
was  sent  to  subdue  it,  but  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  battle  by  Inarus.  (Herod,  iii.  12,  vii.  7,  97, 
236  ;  Diod.  xi.  74.) 

ACHAEME'NIDES  or  ACHEME'NIDES,  a 
son  of  Adamastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of 
Ulysses  who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he 
fled  from  the  Cyclops.  Hero  he  was  found  by 
Aeneas  who  took  him  with  him.  (Virg.  Am.  iii. 
61 3,  &c  ;  Ov.  Ex  Pont  ii.  2.  25.)        [L.  S.] 

ACH  A' I C U  S,  a  surname  of  L.M  u M  M  i  us. 

ACHA'ICUS  ('Axaltfs).  a  philosopher,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.  His  time  is  unknown. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vi.  99;  Theodor.  Grate,  affect  cur. 
viii.  p.  919,  cd.  Schalxe;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv. 
p.  496,  d.) 

ACHELO'IS.  1.  A  surname  of  the  Sirens, 
the  daughters  of  Achelous  and  a  muse.  (Ov. 
Met  v.  552,  xiv.  87 ;  Apollod.  L  7.  §  10.) 

2.  A  general  name  for  water-nymphs,  as  in 
Columella  (x.  263),  where  the  companions  of  the 
Pegasida  are  called  Acheloidea.  [L.  S.] 

ACHELO'US  (*Ax«Avot).  the  god  of  the  river 
Achelous  which  was  the  greatest,  and  according  to 
tradition,  the  most  ancient  among  the  rivers  of 
Greece.  He  with  3000  brother-rivers  is  described 
as  a  son  of  Occanus  and  Thctys  (He*.  Tkcog.  340), 
or  of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  lastly  of  Helios  and 
Gaea.  (Natal.  Com.  vii.  2.)  The  origin  of  tho 
river  Achelous  is  thus  described  by  Scrvius  (ad 
Viry.  Gcory.  L  9 ;  Aen.  viii.  300):  When  Ache- 
lous on  one  occasion  had  lost  his  daughters,  the 
Sirens,  and  in  his  grief  invoked  his  mother  Gaea, 
she  received  him  to  her  bosom,  and  on  the  spot 
where  she  received  him,  she  caused  the  river  bear- 
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Other  account*  about 
the  <*iein  of  the  river  and  its  name  are  given  by 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  Strabo  (x.  p.  450),  and 
Pktarch.  (Dc  Flvm.  2"2.)    Achelous  the  god  was 
t  competitor   with    Heracles  in  the  suit  for 
Dcunrira,  and  fought  with  him  for  the  bride. 
i»  was  conquered  in  the  contest,  but  as  he 
the  power  of  assuming  various  forms,  he 
nrtunorphosed  himself  first  into  a  serpent  and 
then  into  a  bull.    Bat  in  this  form  too  he  was  con- 
curred by  Heracles,  and  deprived  of  one  of  his 
ferns,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  (Ov.  A/er.ix.8,&c.;  Apollod. 
L  8.  §  1,  iL  7.  §  5.)    Sophocles  (7Vac*«i.  9,  Ac) 
make*  Tfeianara  relate  these  occurrences  in  a  some- 
what different  manner.    According  to  Ovid  (Met. 
ix.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  horn  which 
Heracles  took  from  Achelous  into  the  horn  of 
prmtT.   When  Theseus  returned  home  from  the 
Calrdooan  chase  he  was  invited  and  hospitably 
by  Acheloos,  who  related  to  him  in  what 
be  had  created  the  islands  called  Echinades. 
f/K  MrL  viiL  547,  Ac)    The  numerous  wives 
and  descendants  cf  Achelous  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles.    Strabo  (x.  p.  458)  proposes  a 
very  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  legends  about 
Acaelmu,  all  of  which  according  to  him  arose  from 
tfc*  nature  of  the  river  itself.  It  resembled  a  bull's 
voior  in  the  noise  of  the  water  ;  its  windings  and 
K»  reaches  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  his  forming 
into  a  serpent  and  about  his  horns ;  the 
of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  re- 
planation.    His  conquest  by  Heracles 
refers  to  the  embankments  by  which  Heracles 
confined  the  river  to  its  bed  and  thus  gained  large 
taoaof  land  for  cultivation,  which  are  expressed 
fcv  the  horn  of  plenty.  (Compare  Voss,  MyOudog. 
hntft^  IxxiL)    Others  derive  the  legends  about 
Acinous  from  Egypt,  and  describe  him  as  a  second 
^iiu.    But  however  this  may  be,  he  was  from 
the  earliest  times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
tiiroaghout  Greece  (Ham.  //.  xxl  194),  and  was 
hooked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  on  taking  oaths,  Ac 
(Efhorus  a/K  Maemb.  v.  18),  and  the  Dodonean 
Zeis  usually  added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the 
command  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Achelous.  (Ephorus, 
L  c.)   This  wide  extent  of  the  worship  of  Achelous 
also  areoonts  for  his  being  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  sweet  water  in  general,  that  is,  as  the 
source  of  all  nourishment  (Virg.  Georg.  L  9,  with 
the  note  of  Voss.)    The  contest  of  Achelous  with 
Heracles  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
(Pans.  iii.  18.  §  9),  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 
at  Olympia  there  was  a  statue  of  him 
by  Dontas  of  cedar- wood  and  gold.  (Pans, 
vi.  19.  §  9.)    On  several  coins  of  Acarnania  the 
god  is  represented  as  a  bull  with  the  head  of  an 
old  man.  (Com p.  Philostr.  /mag.  n.  4.)      [L.  S.] 
ACHEMrTNIDES.  [Achakmk.vidks.] 
ACHERON  ('Axiptf).    In  ancient  geography 
there  occur  several  rivers  of  this  name,  all  of  which 
were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  connected 
with  the  lower  world.  The  river  first  looked  upon 
m  this  hght  was  the  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  in 
Eavus,  a  country  which  appeared  to  the  earliest 
Greeks  as  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  west,  arid 
the  locality  of  the  river  led  them  to  the  belief  that 
it  v*a  the  entrance  into  the  lower  world.  When 
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better  known,  the  Acheron  or  the  en- 
world  was  transferred  to  other 
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I  more  distant  parts,  and  at  last  the  Acheron 
placed  in  the  lower  world  itself.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (Go*,  x.  513 ;  com  p.  Paus.  i.  17. 
§  5)  the  Acheron  described  as  a  river  of  Hades,  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegeton  and  Cocytus  are  said  to 
flow.  Virgil  (if  ex.  vi.  297,  with  the  note  of  Ser- 
vius)  describes  it  as  the  principal  river  of  Tartarus, 
from  which  the  Styx  and  Cocytus  sprang.  Ac- 
cording to  later  traditions,  Acheron  had  been  a  son 
of  Helios  and  Gaea  or  Demeter,  and  was  changed 
into  the  river  bearing  his  name  in  the  lower  world, 
because  he  had  refreshed  the  Titans  with  drink 
during  their  contest  with  Zeus.  They  further 
state  that  Ascalaphus  was  a  son  of  Acheron  and 
Orphne  or  Gorgyra.  (Natal.  Com.  iii.  1.)  In  late 
writers  the  name  Acheron  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  312 ;  Cic.  pod  rtdit.  in  Scnat.  10 ; 
C.  Ncpos,  Dion,  10.)  The  Etruscans  too  were 
acquainted  with  the  worship  of  Acheron  ( Achcruns) 
from  very  early  times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their 
Acberuntici  libri,  which  among  various  other  things 
treated  on  the  deification  of  the  souls,  and  on  the 
sacrifices  (Acheruniia  surra)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  effected.  (Muller,  Etnuker,  ii.  27,  Ac)  The 
description  of  the  Acheron  and  the  lower  world  in 
general  in  Plato's  Pbaedo  (p.  112)  is  very  pecu- 
liar, and  not  very  easy  to  understand.    [L.  S.] 

ACHERU'SIA  ('Ax'powfa  Al^en,  or  'Ax'pov 
alt\  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  several  lakes 
or  swamps,  which,  like  the  various  rivers  of  the 
name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  world,  until  at  last  the 
Acherusia  came  to  be  considered  to  be  t»  the  lower 
world  itself.  The  lake  to  which  this  belief  seems  to 
have  been  first  attached  was  the  Acherusia  in  Thes- 
protia, through  which  the  river  Acheron  flowed. 
(Thuc  i.  46  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  324.)  Other  lakes  or 
swamps  of  the  same  name,  and  believed  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lower  world,  were  near  Hcrmione 
in  Argolis  (Paus.  ii.  35.  §  7),  near  Heraclea  in  Bi- 
thynia  (Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  2;  Died.  xiv.  31),  be- 
tween Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iiL  5;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  lastly 
in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.  (Diod.  i.  96.)    [L.  S.] 

ACHILLAS  fAx<AAar),  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and 
commander  of  the  troops,  when  Pompey  fled 
to  Egypt,  b.  c  48.  He  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man 
of  extraordinary  daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L. 
Septimius  who  killed  Pompey.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iiL 
104;  Liv.  Bpit.  104;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  4.)  He 
subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Pothinus  in  re- 
sisting Caesar,  and  having  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  army  entrusted  to  him  by  Pothinus,  he 
marched  against  Alexandria  with  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse.  Caesar,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  had 
not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  ain- 
bassadors  to  treat  with  him,  but  these  Achillas 
murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  then  marched  into  Alexandria  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  city.  Mean- 
while, however,  Areinoe,  the  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Caesar  and  joined  Achillas ; 
hut  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  she 
had  Achillas  put  to  death  by  Ganymedcs  a  eunuch, 
B.  c.  47,  to  whom  she  then  entrusted  th-  command 
of  the  forces.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  108—11  ? ;  B.  Ale*. 
4;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  36—40;  Lucan.  x.  519— 
523.) 

ACHILLES  (*Ax«AAfif  j).  In  the  legends  about 
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Achilles,  as  about  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Homeric  traditions  should  be  carefully  kept 
apart  from  the  various  additions  and  embellish- 
ments with  which  the  gaps  of  the  ancient  story 
have  been  filled  up  by  later  poets  and  mythogra- 
phers,  not  indeed  by  fabrications  of  their  own,  but 
by  adopting  those  supplementary  details,  by  which 
oral  tradition  in  the  course  of  centuries  had  va- 
riously altered  and  developed  the  original  kernel 
of  the  story,  or  those  accounts  which  were  peculiar 
only  to  certain  localities. 

Homeric  story.  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Peleus, 
king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessalr, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  (Horn.  JL  xx.  206,  Ac) 
From  his  father's  name  he  is  often  called  nnXcffitp, 
Tlri\7fid&rit,  or  UrjKt'twr  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  316;  i. 
1  ;  i.  197;  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  263),  and  from  that  of 
his  grandfather  Aeacus,  he  derived  his  name  Aea- 
cides  (AiW8i)f,  JL  ii.  860  ;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  99). 
He  was  educated  from  his  tender  childhood  by 
Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and  the  arts 
of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  whom  the  hero  always  shewed  great  at- 
tachment, (ix.  485,  Ac;  438,  Ac.)  In  the  heal- 
ing art  he  was  instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  centaur, 
(xi.  832.)  His  mother  Thetis  foretold  him  that 
his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or 
to  live  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  (ix.  4 10,  Ac) 
The  hero  chose  the  latter,  and  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
to  return.  In  fifty  ships,  or  according  to  later 
traditions,  in  sixty  (Hygin.  Fab.  97),  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans 
against  Troy.  (ii.  681,  Ac,  xvi.  168.)  Here  the 
swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  worthy  favourite  of  Athena  and 
Hero.  (i.  195,  208.)  Previous  to  his  dispute  with 
Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on  the  coast  and  cle- 
Tcn  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  (ix.  328,  Ac.) 
When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give  up  Chry- 
seis  to  her  father,  he  threatened  to  take  away 
BriseTs  from  Achilles,  who  surrendered  her  on  the 
persuasion  of  Athena,  but  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  take  any  further  port  in  the  war,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  tent  Zeus,  on  the  entreaty  of  The- 
tis, promised  that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Trojans,  until  the  Achaeans  should  have  ho- 
noured her  son.  (L  26,  to  the  end.)  The  affairs  of 
the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they  were 
at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  Agamemnon  advised 
them  to  take  to  flight,  (ix.  17,  Ac.)  But  other 
chiefs  opposed  this  counsel,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  BriseTs  (ix.  119,  Ac) ;  but  in  vain. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclus, 
his  dearest  friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his 
men,  his  horses,  and  his  armour,  (xvi.  49,  Ac.) 
Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this  news  reached 
Achilles,  he  was  seized  with  unspeakable  grief. 
Thetis  consoled  him,  and  promised  new  arms, 
which  were  to  be  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Iris 
appeared  to  rouse  him  from  his  lamentations,  and 
exhorted  him  to  rescue  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
(xviii.  166,  Ac.)  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  bun, 
he  reconciled  himself  to  Agamemnon,  and  hur- 
ried to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
should  be  avenged,  (xix.  155,  Ac)    He  wound- 


ed and  slew  numbers  of  Trojans  (xx.  xxt.),  and 
at  length  met  Hector,  whom  he  chased  thrice 
around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  then  slew  him, 
tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  him 
to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  (xxii.)  After  this,  he 
burnt  the  body  of  Patroclus,  together  with  twelve 
young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  his  friend  ;  and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came 
in  person  to  beg  for  it  (xxiii.  xxiv.)  Achilles 
himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before 
Troy  was  token.  His  death  itself  does  not  occur 
in  the  Iliad,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  a  few  passages, 
(xxii.  358,  Ac,  xxi.  278,  Ac.)  It  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  36,  Ac),  where 
it  is  said  that  his  fall — his  conqueror  is  not  men- 
tioned— was  lamented  by  gods  and  men,  that  his 
remains  together  with  those  of  Patroclus  were  bo* 
ried  in  a  golden  urn  which  Dionysus  had  given  as 
a  present  to  Thetis,  and  were  deposited  in  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  where  a  mound 
was  raised  over  them.  Achilles  is  the  principal 
hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  poet  dwells  upon  the 
delineation  of  his  character  with  love  and  admira- 
tion, feelings  in  which  his  readers  cannot  but  sym- 
pathise with  him.  Achilles  is  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  he  is  affectionate 
towards  his  mother  and  his  friends,  formidable  in 
battles,  which  are  his  delight ;  open-hearted  and 
without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  susceptible  to 
the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest 
passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honour  is 
hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and  anger,  but 
withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 

Later  traditions.  These  chiefly  consist  in  ac- 
counts which  fill  up  tho  history  of  his  youth  and 
death.  His  mother  wishing  to  make  her  son  im- 
mortal, is  said  to  have  concealed  him  by  night  in 
fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal  parts  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  and  by  day  she  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia.  But  Peleus  one  night  disco- 
vered his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried  out  in  terror. 
Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and  Peleus  entrusted 
him  to  Cheiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  him 
in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and  playing  the 
phorniinx,  and  also  changed  his  original  name, 
Ligyron,  i.  e.  the  "whining,"  into  Achilles.  (Pind. 
AVwi.  iii.  51,  Ac;  Orph.  Aryvn.  395  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  813  ;  Stat  AchiL  L  269,  Ac  ;  Apollod. 
iii.  13.  §  6,  Ac)  Cheiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the 
hearts  of  lions  and  the  marrow  of  bears.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  Thetis  endeavoured  to  moke 
Achilles  immortal  by  dipping  him  in  the  river 
Styx,  and  succeeded  with  the  exception  of  the  an- 
kles, by  which  she  held  him  (Fulgent  AfytAol,  iii. 
7 ;  Stat  Ac/till.  L  269),  while  others  again  state 
that  she  put  him  in  boiling  water  to  test  his  im- 
mortality, and  that  he  was  found  immortal  except 
at  the  ankles.  From  his  sixth  year  he  fought  with 
lions  and  bears,  and  caught  stags  without  dogs  or 
nets.  The  muse  Calliope  gave  him  the  power  of 
singing  to  cheer  his  friends  at  banquets.  (Philostr. 
Her.  xix.  2.)  When  he  had  reached  the  ago  of 
nine,  Calchas  declared  that  Troy  could  not  bo 
taken  without  his  aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that 
this  war  would  be  fata)  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daughters 
of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks. 
But  his  real  character  did  not  remain  concealed 
long,  for  one  of  his  companions,  Dcidamcia,  became 
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Bother  of  a  M>n,  Pyrrbus  or  Neoptolcmus,  by  him. 
The  Greet*  a.:  last  discovered  hi*  place  of  eouceal- 
iseut,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Lycomedes, 
who.  though  b«f  denied  the  presence  of  Achilles, 
m  allowed  the  messengers  to  search  his  palace, 
(tdytseus  discorered  the  young  hero  by  a  strata- 
pna.  and  Achillea  immediately  promised  his  assist- 
sace  to  the  Greeks.     (ApoUod.  L  c;  Hygin.  Fab. 
% ;  Stai.  AebiL  iL  200.)    A  different  account  of 
hi*  stay  in  Seyroe  is  given  by  Plutarch  ( Ties.  35) 
and  PhBostrasu*.    (Her.  xix.  3.) 

R^pecting  his  eondnct  towards  Iphigeneia  at 
see  Agambmson,  Ipkigknbia. 

the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew 
PentbesleuL,  an  Amazon,  but  was  deeply  moved 


when  he  discovered  her  beauty ;  and  when  Ther- 
site*  ndx-oied  him  for  his  tenderness  of  heart, 


Achilles  killed  the  scoffer  by  a  blow  with  the  fist. 
(Q.  Jbrvru.  i.  669,  &c  ;  Pans.  t.  1 1.  §  2 ;  corap. 
Soph.  PUoet  445 ;  Lycoph.  Cos.  999  ;  TscUes, 
Pmthom.  199.)  He  also  fought  with  Memnon  and 
Trams.  (Q.  Smyrn.  iL  480,  Ac;  Hygin.  Fab.  1 12; 
Vbi.  Aem.  i.  474,  Ac)  The  accounts  of  his  death 
d&er  Tery  muck,  though  all  agree  in  stating  that 
he  did  not  foil  by  human  hands,  or  at  least  not 
without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apollo.  Ac- 
to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo 
(Soph.  Philoct.  334  ;  Q.  Smyrn.  iii.  62  ; 
Hot.  Carm.  iv.  6.  3,  Ac),  as  he  had  been  fore- 
tojd.  (Horn.  IL  xxL  278.)  According  to  Hyginus 
(/'*'*.  107),  Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of 
Park  in  killing  him,  while  others  say  that  Apollo 
awely  directed  the  weapon  of  Paris  against  Achil- 
les, and  thus  caused  his  death,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  dving  Hector.  ( Virg.  Aen.  vi.  57; 
Or.  Met  xii.  60*1,  Ac;  Horn.  77.  xxii.  358,  Ac) 
Ihctys  C  re  ten  sis  (iii.  29)  relates  his  death  thus  : 
Achilles  loved  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  and 
tcsapted  by  the  promise  that  he  should  receive  her 
as  his  wife,  if  he  would  join  the  Trojans,  he  went 
without  arms  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thyra- 
hta.  and  was  assassinated  there  by  Paris.  ( Corap. 
Paflostr.  Her.  xix.  U  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  107  and  110  ; 
Ikn»«  Phryg.  34 ;  Q.  Smyrn.  iii .  50  ;  Tsetx.  ad 
Lfnofikr.  307.)  His  body  was  rescued  by  Odys- 
seus and  Ajax  the  Tekunonian ;  his  armour  was 
promised  by  Thetis  to  the  bravest  among  the 
Greeks,  which  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the 
two  heroes  who  had  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.] 

After  his  death,  AchiUes  became  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  is- 
ksds  of  the  blessed,  where  be  was  united  with 
Medeia  or  1  phigeneia.  The  fabulous  island  of  Lcuce 
in  the  Euxine  was  especially  sacred  to  him,  and 
was  called  Achillea,  because,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, it  contained  bis  body.  (Mela,  ii.  7;  SchoL 
ud  PtmL  Xemu  iv.  49  ;  Pans,  iii  19.  §  1 1.)  Achilles 
was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  national  heroes  of 
Greece.  The  Thespians,  at  the  command  of  the 
oeaele  of  Dodona,  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  him 
b  Troas.  (Philostr.  Her.  xix.  14.)  In  the  ancient 
gymnasium  at  Olympia  there  was  a  cenotaph,  at 
which  certain  solemnities  were  performed  before 
the  Olympic  games  commenced.  (Pans.  vi.  23. 
|  2.)  Sanctuaries  of  Achilles  existed  on  the 
nad  from  Arcadia  to  Sparta  (Pans,  iii.  20.  §  8),  on 
Sigeum  in  Troas  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494),  and  other 
The  events  of  bis  life  were  frequently  re- 
in ancient  works  of  art  (Buttigcr,  Va- 
vBrtHuIde,  iii.  p.  1 44,  Ac ;  Museum  Clement,  i.  52, 
t.  17;  Villa  liorg.  L  9 ;  Mas.  Nap.  ii.  59.)    [L.  S.] 
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ACHILLES  (*AxtAAfi5t),  a  son  of  Lyson  of 
Athens,  who  was  believed  to  have  first  introduced 
in  his  native  city  the  mode  of  sending  persons 
in  to  exile  by  ostracism.  (Ptolem.  Hcph.  vi.  p.  333.) 
Several  other  and  more  credible  accounts,  how- 
ever*;  ascribe  this  institution  with  more  probability 
to  other  persons.  [L.  S.] 

ACHILLES  TATIUS  fAx»AA«i)r  TaVwi),  or 
as  Suidas  and  Eudocia  call  hiin  AchiUes  Statiua, 
an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  who  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  hare  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century 
of  our  aera.  But  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
which  is  also  acknowledged  by  Photius,  that  he 
imitated  Heliodorus  of  Emesa,  he  must  have  lived 
after  this  writer,  and  therefore  belongs  either  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  aera.  Suidas  states  that  he 
was  originally  a  Pagan,  and  that  subsequently  be 
was  converted  to  Christianity.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion,  as  for  as  Achilles  Tatius,  the  author  of 
the  romance,  is  concerned,  is  not  supported  by  the 
work  of  AchiUes,  which  bears  no  marks  of  Chris- 
tian thoughts,  while  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  from  it  that  he  was  a  heathen.  This 
romance  is  a  history  of  the  adventures  of 
two  lovers,  Cleitophon  and  Leucippe.  It  bears  the 
title  Td  Nurd  Aswhnrnr  mil  KAtrro^wrra,  and 
consists  of  eight  books.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
defects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-stories  of  the 
Greeks.  Cleitophon  is  represented  in  it  relating  to 
a  friend  the  whole  course  of  the  events  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  plan  which  renders  the  story 
rather  tedious,  and  makes  the  narrator  appear 
affected  and  insipid.  AchiUes,  like  his  predecessor 
Heliodorus,  disdained  having  recourse  to  what  is 
marvellous  and  improbable  in  itself,  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  adventures  and  of  physical  as  well  as 
moral  difficulties,  which  the  lovers  have  to  ovcr- 
before  they  are  happily  united,  is  too  great 
and  renders  the  story  improbable,  though  their  ar- 
rangement and  succession  are  skilfully  managed  by 
the  author.  Numerous  parts  of  the  work  however 
are  written  without  taste  and  judgment,  and  do 
not  appear  connected  with  the  story  by  any  inter- 
nal necessity.  Besides  these,  the  work  has  a 
great  many  digressions,  which,  although  interest- 
ing in  themselves  and  containing  curious  infor- 
mation, interrupt  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
narrative.  The  work  is  fidl  of  imitations  of  other 
writers  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Achilles 
himself,  and  whUe  he  thus  trusts  to  his  books  and 
his  learning,  he  appears  ignorant  of  human  nature 
and  the  affairs  of  real  life.  The  laws  of  decency 
and  morality  are  not  always  paid  due  regard  to,  a 
defect  which  is  even  noticed  by  Photius.  The 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  bestowed  his  principal  care,  is  thoroughly 
rhetorical:  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  after  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  after  images,  puns,  and  anti- 
theses. These  things,  however,  were  just  what 
the  age  of  AchiUes  required,  and  that  his  novel 
was  much  read,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
MSS.  still  extant 

A  part  of  it  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Annibal  della  Croce  (Crucejus),  Ley- 
den,  1 544 ;  a  complete  translation  appeared  at 
Basel  in  1554.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  8vo.,  print- 
ed together  with  similar  works  of  Longus  and 
Parthenius.  An  edition,  with  a  voluminous  though 
rather  careless  commentary,  was  published  by  Sal- 
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uiasias,  Leyden,  ]  640, 8vo.  The  best  and  most  re-  I 
cent  edition  is  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1821,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prole- 
gomena, the  text  and  the  Latin  translation  by 
Cruccjus,  and  the  second  the  commentary.  There 
is  an  English  translation  of  the  work,  by  A.  II. 
(Anthony  Hodges),  Oxford,  1638,  8vo. 

Suidas  ascribes  to  this  same  Achilles  Tatius,  a 
work  on  the  sphere  (*«f>l  ofpalpas),  a  fnigment  of 
which  professing  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
Phacnomena  of  Aratus  (EiWysry^  us  *rd  'Kpirov 
ytuv6ntva)  is  still  extant.  But  as  this  work  is 
referred  to  by  Firmicus  (Maikes.  iv.  10),  who 
lived  earlier  than  the  time  we  have  assigned  to 
Achilles,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Sphere 
must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
the  romance.  The  work  itself  is  of  no  particular 
value.  It  is  printed  in  Pctavius,  Uranalogia, 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amsterdam,  1703,  fol.  Suidas 
also  mentions  a  work  of  Achilles  Tatius  on  Ety- 
mology, and  another  entitled  Miscellaneous  His- 
tories ;  as  both  are  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  Achilles  was  their  author.    [I*.  S.) 

ACHILLEUS  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
under  Diocletian  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  at  length  taken  by  Diocletian  after 
a  siege  of  eight  months  in  Alexandria,  and  put 
to  death,  a.  d.  296.  (Eutrop.  ix.  14,  15  ;  AureL 
Vict  de  Cats.  39.) 

ACHI'LLIDES,  a  patronymic,  formed  from 
Achilles,  and  given  to  his  son  Pyrrhus.  (Ov. 
Jferoid.  viii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHI'ROE  ('Axtpfa\  or  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus  (iL  1.  §  4)  Aachinoe,  which  is  perhaps  a  mis- 
take for  Anchiroe,  was  a  daughter  of  Nilos,  and 
the  wife  of  Bclus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Aegyptus  and  Danaus.  According  to  the  scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (583  and  1161),  Arcs  begot 
by  her  a  son,  Sithon,  and  according  to  Hegesippus 
(ap.  Steph.  Byz.  $.  v.  IIoAXjjiTj),  also  two  daugh- 
ters, Pallcnnca  and  Rhoctea,  from  whom  two 
towns  derived  their  names.  [L.  S.] 

ACHLYS  ('Ax^vx),  according  to  some  ancient 
cosmogonies,  the  eternal  night,  and  the  first 
created  being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos. 
According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  personification 
of  misery  and  sadness,  and  as  such  she  was  repre- 
sented on  the  shield  of  Heracles  (Scut.  Here  264, 
&c):  pale,  emaciated,  and  weeping,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth,  swollen  knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingers, 
bloody  checks,  and  her  shoulders  thickly  covered 
with  dust  [L.  S.] 

ACHMET,  son  of  Seirim  fAx^r  Ms  2*ipt^\ 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  'OrstpoKpiruciL,  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son as  Abu  Bekr  Mohammed  Ben  Sirin,  whose 
work  on  the  same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  (CataL  Cod.  Ma- 
ntucr,  BiUiUk.  Reg.  Paris,  vol.  L  p.  230,  cod. 
mccxm)  and  who  was  born  a.  h.  33,  (a.  d.  653-4,) 
and  died  a.  h.  1 10.  (a.  d.  728-9.)  (See  Nicoll  and 
Pusey,  Culal.  Cod.  Manuscr.  Arah.  Bibliolh.  Bodl. 
p.  516.)  This  conjecture  will  seem  the  more  pro- 
bable when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  names 
Ahmed  or  Ackmet  and  Mohammed,  however  unlike 
each  other  they  may  appear  in  English,  consist  in 
Arabic  of  four  letters  each,  and  differ  only  in  the 
first  There  must,  however,  be  some  difference 
between  Achmet's  work,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it  and  that  of  Ibn  Sirin,  as  the  writer  of  the 
former  (or  the  translator)  appears  from  internal  evi- 
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dence  to  have  been  certainly  a  Christian,  (c  2. 
150,  Sec)  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or  rather  (if 
the  above  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct) 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that  language.  It 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and 
professes  to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  1160,  by  Leo  Tuscus,  of 
which  work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
Casp.  Barthii  Adversaria,  (xxxi.  14,  ed.  Francof. 
1624,  foil)  It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort, 
1577,  8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation,  made  by  Leun- 
clavius,  from  a  very  imperfect  Greek  manuscript 
with  the  title  44  Apomasaris  Apotelesmata,  sive 
de  Siguificatis  et  Evcntis  Insomniorum,  ex  Indo- 
rum,  Persarum,  Acgyptiorumquc  Disriplina."  The 
word  Apomasares  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  famous  Albumasar,  or  Abu  Ma'shar,  and  Leun- 
clavius  afterwards  acknowledged  his  mistake  in 
attributing  the  work  to  him.  It  was  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Rigaltiut,  and  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  Oneirocritiea  of  Artemidorus, 
Lutet  Paris.  1603,  4 to.,  and  some  Greek  various 
readings  are  inserted  by  Joe.  De  Rhoer  in  his 
Otium  Daventrietue,  p.  338,  Ac  Davcntr.  1762, 
8vo.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  and  German.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACHCLIUS  held  the  office  of  Magisler  Ad- 
mitsionum  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  (a  c.  253— 
260.)  One  of  his  works  was  entitled  Acta,  and 
contained  an  account  of  the  history  of  Aurelian. 
It  was  in  nine  books  at  least  (Vopisc  Aurel.  12.) 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander  Severua. 
(Lamprid.  Alex.  Ser.  14.  48.  68.) 

ACHOLOE.  [Harpyiae.] 

ACICHO'RIUS  {'AKiX*iptos)  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  a  c.  280.  He  and  Brennus  com- 
manded the  division  that  marched  into  Paeonia. 
In  the  following  year,  B.  c.  279,  he  accompanied 
Brennus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  (Paus.  x.  19. 
§  4,  5,  22.  §  5,  23.  §  1,  &c)  Some  writers  suppose 
that  Brennus  and  Acichorius  are  the  same  persona, 
the  former  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter  the 
real  name.  (Schmidt  M  De  fontibus  veterum  auc- 
torum  in  enarrandis  expeditionibus  a  Gallis  in 
Macedoniam  susceptis,"  BeroL  1834.) 

ACIDA'LIA,  a  surname  of  Venus  (Virg.  Aem. 
i.  720),  which  according  to  Servius  was  derived 
from  the  well  Acidalius  near  Orchomenos,  in  which 
Venus  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces ;  others  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  Greek  Axioms,  i  «.  cares  or 
troubles.  [L.  S.] 

ACIDI'NUS,  a  family-name  of  the  Manlta 
gens.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Acidini  as  among  the 
first  men  of  a  former  age.  (De  tty.  agr.  iL  24.) 

1.  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  praetor  urbanus  in 
B.  c.  210,  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Sicily  to 
bring  back  the  consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  elections.  (Liv.  xxvi.  23,  xxvii.  4.)  In  B.C. 
207  he  was  with  the  troops  stationed  at  Narnia  to 
oppose  Hasdrubal,  and  was  the  first  to  send  to 
Rome  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  50.)  In  B.  u  206  he  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  had  the  province  of  Spain  entrusted  to 
them  with  proconsular  power.  In  the  following 
year  he  conquered  the  Ausetani  and  Ilergetes, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Romans  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  Scipio.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Rome  till  a.  c.  199,  but  was  prevented  by 
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P.  Porous  I-ieca  from  entering  the 
my  in  an  ovation,  which  the  senate  had  granted 
•in.  (Lit.  xxviiL  38,  xxix.  1—3,  13,  xxxii.  7.) 

2.  L.  Maxltcb  Acidinus  Fulvianub,  ongin- 
ily  belonged  to  the  Fulria  gens,  but  was  adopted 
Bio  the  Manila  gens,  probably  by  the  above-men- 
t>-^*<i  Acidinui.     (VelL  Pat.  iL  8.)    He  was 
a.  c  18$,  ar.d  had  the  provinoe  of  Hispania 
led  to  him,  where  he  remained  till 
B>  c  186.    In  the  latter  year  be  defeated  the 
CeMberL  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  his 
rxc«ij-«r  would  have  redoeed  the  whole  people  to 
■abjection.    He  applied  for  a  triumph  in  conse- 
qu-nce,  net  obtained  only  an  ovation.  (Liv.  xucviii. 
3a,  rxxix,  21,  29.)    In  B.  a  183  he  was  one  of 
the  acba»«adnf»  sent  into  Gallia  Transalpine  and 
was  b*m  ..pp.  jib  ted  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  found- 
ing the  Latin  colony  of  Aquileia,  which  was  how- 
ever not  f  'ouded  till  B.  c  181.    (Liv.  xxxix.  54, 
55,  xL  34.)    He  was  consul  B.  c  179,  (Liv.  xL 
43,)  with  his  own  brother,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
whka  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold- 
ing the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  (Fast. 
OjpitoL;  VelL  Pat.  iL  8.)    At  the  election  of 
Arid  tots,,  M.  Scipio  declared  him  to  be  virtun 
kmmm,  wanyimmtqmt  emm.   (Cic.  dt  Or.  ii.  64.) 

3  L.  Man  u  us  (  Acidim'b),  who  was  quaestor 
is  a  c  168  (Liv.  xlv.  13),  is  probably  one  of  the 
two  Manlii  Acidnu,  who  are  mentioned  two  years 
bens*  as  illastrious  youths,  and  of  whom  one  was 
iv  ks  of  M.  Manlius,  the  other  of  L.  Manhus. 
(L>.  xliL  49.)  The  latter  is  probably  the  uuuc 
as  the  quaestor,  and  the  son  of  No.  2. 
4.  AciDrKrs,  a  young  man  who  was  going  to 
hi*  studies  at  Athens  at  the  same  time  as 
Cicero,  b.  c.  45.  (Cic  ad  Ait.  xii.  32.)  He 
i  the  same  Acid  in  as  who  sent  intelligence 
to  Cicero  respecting  the  death  of  Marcellus.  (Cic. 
mtPmm.  ir.  12.) 

ACI'LIA  GENS.  The  fiunfly-names  of  this 
gns  are  AnoLA,  Balbch,  and  Glabbio,  of  which 
the  last  two  were  undoubtedly  plebeian,  as  mem- 
ber* of  these  families  were  frequently  tribunes  of 
the  pith*. 

AC1LLVNU8,  MINU'CIUS,a  friend  of  Pliny 
the  younger,  was  born  at  Brixia  (Brescia),  and 
was  the  son  of  Min acini  Macrinas,  who  was  en- 
roled by  Ve*pa»ian  among  those  of  praetorian 
rank.  A  cilia  mis  wai  successively  quaestor,  tri- 
bsne,  and  praetor,  and  at  his  death  left  Pliny  part 
•/ his  property.  (Plin.  Ep.  L  14,  iL  16.) 

ACINDY'NUS,  GREGO'RIUS  (rm*7»<» 
'JUWmi),  a  Greek  Monk.  A.  D.  1341,  distin- 
«--j-flf.l  in  the  controversy  with  the  Hcsy  chant  or 
Qwtist  Monks  of  Mount  Athos.  He  supported 
Aini  iucceeded  Rarlaara  in  his  opposition  to  their 
notion  that  the  light  which  appeared  on  the  Mount 
of  the  Transfiguration  was  uncreated.  The  em- 
peror, John  Cantacuxenus,  took  part  (a.  d.  1 347) 
with  Pahunas,  the  leader  of  the  Quietists,  and  ob- 
tained th#  condemnation  of  Acindynus  by  several 
cuaaeib  at  Constantinople,  at  one  especially  in 
A  D.  1351.  Remains  of  Acindynus  are,  De 
a  Optratiome  Dsn  adverttu  tmperitiam 
G'n/vrii  PaJamae,  d/r.  in  **  Variorum  Pontificum 
sd  Petrmn  Gnnpheum  Eutychiannm  EpistoL"  p.  77, 
Crrt*ee.  4to.  Ingolst.  1616,  and  Carmen  Iambi- 
cm~b  de  //'term/;**  Palama**  **  Graeciae  Ortho- 
dt>za*  .Scnptores"  by  Leo.  AHatius,  p.  755,  voL  i. 
4to.  Rom.  1652.  [A.  J.  C] 

ACTS  ('A«i),  according  to  Orid  {Met.  xiiL 
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750,  &c)  a  son  of  Faunas  and  Symaethis.  Ho 
was  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  Polyphe- 
mus the  Cyclop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under 
a  huge  rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under 
the  rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the 
river  Ads  or  Acini  as  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aetna. 
This  story  does  not  occur  any  where  else,  and  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  rock.  [  L.  S.] 

ACME'NES  ('Atqiq***)*  »  surname  of  certain 
nymphs  worshipped  at  Elis,  where  a  sacred  enclo- 
sure contained  their  altar,  together  with  those  of 
other  gods.  (Pans.  v.  15.  §  4.)  [L.  S.J 

ACMO'NIDES,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  (Ov. 
Fast.  iv.  288),  is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virgil 
(Am.  viiL  425),  and  as  Arges  in  most  other  ac- 
counts of  the  Cyclopes.  [L.  S.] 

ACOETES  CA*ofn7f),  according  to  Ovid  (Met. 
iiL  582,  Ac.)  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in 
Maeonia,  who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  some  of  the  sailors 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  sleeping 
boy,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  island  and  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them ;  but  Acoetes,  who 
recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded 
them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship  had 
reached  the  open  sen,  the  boy  awoke,  and  desired 
to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors  promised 
to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon 
the  god  showed  himself  to  them  in  his  own  majesty : 
vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigers  ap- 
peared, and  the  sailors,  seized  with  madness,  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes  alone  was 
saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  god.  Hyginus  (Fab.  134),  whose 
story  on  the  whole  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and 
all  the  other  writers  who  mention  this  adventure 
of  Bacchus,  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them.  (Com p.  Horn  Hymn,  in  Bacek  .•  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  5.  §  3 ;  Seneca,  Oed.  449.) 

ACOMINATUS.  [Nicbtab,] 

ACONTES  or  ACONTIUS  CAxrfrrrj,  or 
'AirovTioj),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Acoutium  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byx.  $.  v.'AitSrrior.)  [L.S.] 

ACO'NTIUS  ('AxoVrior),  a  beautiful  youth  of 
the  island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to 
Delos  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  n 
noble  Athenian.  When  he  saw  her  sitting  in  the 
temple  attending  to  the  sacrifice  she  was  offering, 
he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon  which  he  had 
written  the  words  **I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of 
Diana  to  marry  Acontius."  The  nurse  took  up 
the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read 
aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw 
the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
row,  as  Acontius  had  wished.  After  the  festival 
was  over,  he  went  home,  distracted  by  his  love, 
but  he  waited  for  the  result  of  what  had  happened 
and  took  no  further  steps.  After  some  time,  when 
Cydippe  s  father  w  as  about  to  give  her  in  marriage, 
to  another  man,  she  was  taken  ill  just  before  tho 
nuptial  solemnities  were  to  begin,  and  this  accident 
was  repeated  three  times.  Acontius,  informed  of 
the  occurrence,  hastened  to  Athens,  and  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  which  was  consulted  by  the  maiden's 
hither,  declared  that  Diana  by  the  repeated  illness 
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inrant  to  punish  Cydippe  for  her  perjury.  The 
maiden  then  explained  the  whole  affair  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  father  was  at  hut  induced  to  give  his 
daughter  to  Acontius.  This  story  is  related  by 
Orid  (Ileroid.  20,  21  ;  comp.  Trist.  iii.  10.  73) 
and  Aristacnetus  {Epist.  x.  10),  and  is  also  alluded 
to  iu  several  fragments  of  ancient  poets,  especially 
of  Calhmachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  with  the  title 
Cydippe.  The  same  story  with  some  modifications 
is  related  by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (Metam.  1)  of  an 
Athenian  Hermocrates  and  Ctcsylla,  (Comp.  Ctk- 
svlla  and  Ruttmanu,  Mytkoloy.  ii.  p.  1 15.)  [L.  S.] 

A'CORIS  (*A«rop«),  king  of  Egypt,  entered  in- 
to alliance  with  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against 
their  common  enemy  Artaxcrxes,  king  of  Persia, 
about  b.  c.  385,  and  assisted  Evagoras  with  ships 
and  money.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Evagoras,  b.  c.  376,  the  Persians  directed  their 
forces  against  Egypt.  Acoris  collected  a  huge 
army  to  oppose  them,  and  engaged  many  Greek 
mercenaries,  of  whom  he  appointed  Chabrias  gene- 
ral. Chabrias,  however,  was  recalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  complaint  of  Pharnabazus,  who  was 
appointed  by  Artaxerxes  to  conduct  the  war. 
When  the  Persian  army  entered  Egypt,  which 
was  not  till  B.  c.  373,  Acoris  was  already  dead. 
(Diod.  xv.  2—4,  8,  9,  211,  41,  42;  Thcopora. ap. 
Fhot.  cod.  176.)  Syncellus  (p.  76,  a.  p.  257,  a.) 
assigns  thirteen  years  to  his  reign. 

ACRAEA  ('Ajcpcda).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Asterion  near  Mycenae,  who  together 
with  her  sisters  Euboea  and  Prosymna  acted  as 
nurses  to  Hera.  A  hill  Acraea  opposite  the  temple 
of  Hera  near  Mvccnae  derived  iu  name  from  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  17.  §2.) 

2.  Acraea  and  Acraeus  arc  also  attributes  given 
to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples  were 
situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera,  Aphrodite, 
Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others.  (Paus.  i.  1.  §  3,  ii.  24. 
§  1 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28 ;  Vitruv.  L  7  ;  Spanheim, 
ad  CaJiim.  Hymn  in  Jot.  82.)  [L.  S.) 

ACRAEPHEUS  ('Axpu^iis),  a  son  of  Apollo, 
to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Acraephia  was  ascribed.  Apollo,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  place,  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Acraephius  or  Acraephiaeus.  (Steph.  Byx.  i.  r. 
'Ajtpa«pio ;  Paus.  ix.  23.  §  3,  40.  g  2.)      [L.  S.J 

ACRAGAS  ('Axp4y<u),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
Oceanid  Asterope,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Acragas  (Agrigentum)  in  Sicily  was 
ascribed.  (Steph.  Byx.  &  v.  Aicpdyarrtt.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRAGAS,  an  engraver,  or  chaser  in  silver, 
spoken  of  by  Pliny.  (xxxiiL  12.  §  55.)  It  is  not 
known  either  when  or  where  he  was  born.  Pliny 
says  that  Acragas,  Boethus  and  Mys  were  con- 
sidered but  little  inferior  to  Mentor,  an  artist  of 
great  note  in  the  same  profession ;  and  that  works 
of  all  three  were  in  existence  in  his  day,  preserved 
in  different  temples  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
Those  of  Acragas,  who  was  especially  famed  for 
his  representations  of  hunting  scenes  on  cups, 
were  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rhodes,  and  con- 
sisted of  cups  with  figures  of  Bacchae  and  Centaurs 
graved  on  tbera.  If  the  language  of  Pliny  jus  lines 
as  in  inferring  that  the  three  artists  whom  he 
classes  together  lived  at  the  same  time,  that  would 
fix  the  age  of  Acragas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  c,  as  Mys  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  [CP.  M.j 

ACRAWPHORUS  fAiyaroftV**)*  a  sur- 
name of  Dionysus,  by  which  he  was  designated  as  [ 


the  giver  of  unmixed  wine,  and  worshipped  a4. 
Phigaleia  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viii.  39.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRATO'POTES  ('AirpaTcnrOTUi),  the  drinker 
of  unmixed  wine,  was  a  hero  worshipped  in  M  u- 
nychia  in  Attica.  (Polemo,  ap.  A  then,  ii.  p.  39.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (i.  2.  §  4),  who  calls  him 
simply  Acratus,  he  was  one  of  the  divine  compa- 
nions of  Dionysus,  who  was  worshipped  in  Attica. 
Pausanias  saw  his  image  at  Athens  in  the  house 
of  Polytion,  where  it  was  fixed  in  the  wall.  [L.  S.  J 

A'CRATUS,  a  freed  man  of  Nero,  who  was  sent 
by  Nero  a.  d.  64,  into  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder 
the  temples  and  take  away  the  statues  of  the  gods. 
(Tac  Ann.  xv.  45,  xvi.  23 ;  comp.  Dion  Chrya. 
Ithod.  p.  644,  ed.  Reiske.) 

ACRION,  a  Locrian,  was  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher. (Cic  de  Fin.  v.  29.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Valerius  Maxim  us  (viii.  7,  ext.  3,  from  this  pas- 
sage of  Cicero)  under  the  name  of  Arum,  which  is 
a  false  reading,  instead  of  Actum, 

ACR1SIONEIS,  a  patronymic  of  Danae,  daugh- 
ter of  Acrisius.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  410.)  Homer 
(//.  xiv.  319)  uses  the  form  'Anpuruimi.    [L.  S.] 

ACR1SIONIADES,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus, 
grandson  of  Acrisius.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  70.)    [L.  S.] 

ACRl'SIUS  ('AxpiViof),  aeon  of  Abas,  king  of 
Argos  and  of  Ocalcia.  He  was  grandson  of  Lyn- 
ceus  and  great-grandson  of  Danaus.  His  twin- 
brother  was  Proetus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
quarrelled  even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  When 
Abas  died  and  Acrisius  had  grown  up,  he  expelled 
Proetus  from  his  inheritance ;  but,  supported  by 
his  father-in-law  lobates,  the  Lycian,  Proetus  re- 
turned, and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  his 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Argos  for  himself.  An 
oracle  bad  declared  that  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a  son,  who  would 
kill  his  grandfather.  For  this  reason  he  kept 
Danae  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  in 
a  braxen  tower.  But  here  she  became  mother  of 
Perseus,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her 
father,  according  to  some  accounts  by  her  uncle 
Proetus,  and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold.  Acri- 
sius ordered  mother  and  child  to  be  exposed 
on  the  wide  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the  chest  Boated 
towards  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  both  were 
rescued  by  Dictys,  the  brother  of  king  Polydectes. 
(ApoUod.  iL  2. 8  1, 4.  §  1  ;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  2,  25.  §  6, 
iii.  13.  8  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  63.)  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  oracle  was  subsequently  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Acrisius,  see  Pkrskl  s.  According  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Euripides  (Ores/.  1087),  Acrisius 
wns  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  amphictyony. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  420)  believes  that  this  amphictyony 
existed  before  the  time  of  Acrisius,  and  that  he 
was  only  the  first  who  regulated  the  affairs  of  the 
nmphictyons,  fixed  the  towns  which  were  to  take 
part  in  the  council,  gave  to  each  its  vote,  and  set- 
tled the  jurisdiction  of  the  amphictyons.  (Comp. 
Libanius,  OraU  voL  iii  472,  ed.  Reiske.)   [L.  S.J 

ACRON,  a  king  of  the  Caeninenses,  whom 
Romulus  himself  slew  in  battle.  He  dedicated 
the  arms  of  Acron  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  Spolia 
Opima.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  893.)  Livy  men- 
tions the  circumstance  without  giving  the  name  of 
the  king.  (Plut-  Horn.  16;  Serv.  ad.  Viry.  Am.  vi. 
860;  Liv.  L  10.) 

ACRON  CAxpa*r),  an  eminent  physician  of 
Agrigentum,  the  son  of  Xenon.    His  exact  date 
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a  oat  known ;  bat,  as  he  U  mentioned  as  being 
eoctemporary  with  Empedocle*,  who  died  about 
tbe  brgfnning  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war,  be  must 
have  Li  t«3  in  tbe  fifth  century  before  Christ.  From 
S»ri-T  be  went  to  Athens,  and  there  opened  a 
philosophical  school  (i&»pic~r*v*r).     It  is  said 
tiai  be  was  in  that  city  during  the  great  plague 
fa.  c  430).  and  that  large  fires  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  the  air  were  kindled  in  tbe  streets  by 
his  direction,  which  proved  of  great  serrice  to 
serial  of  tbe  sick.    (Plat.  Ue  /$.  et  <J**r.  80 ; 
Oribas.  Synops.  vi.  24,  p.  97;   Aetius,  tetrab. 
n.  sera.  L   94,  p.  223 ;    Paul  Aegin.  iL  35, 
p.  406.)    It  should  however  be  borue  in  mind 
that  there  is  do  mention  of  this  in  Thucy- 
didcs  (n.  49,  &c),  and,  if  it  is  true  that  Era- 
pedodr*  or  >imonides  (who  died  B.  c  467)  wrote 
the   ejussph   on   Acron,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  the 
pia^Df.    Upon  his  return  to  Agrigentum  he  was 
erect  a  family  tomb,  and  apptied  to 
for  a  spot  of  ground  for  that  purpose  on 
sccoant  of  his  eminence  as  a  physician.  Empe- 
docics  however  resisted  this  application  as  being 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  equality,  and  proposed 
t>  inscribe  on  his  tomb  the  following  sarcastic 
epitaph  (ree^ort-Ttssir),  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
t»  translate  so  as  to  preserve  the  paronomasia  of 
tat  original  : 

'Axpow  hrrpi*  'KxpttP  'Ak  pay  arrow  warpos  dVpou 

Kprrrtt  Kpipoet  dtcpos  tot  pilot  djtfxrrdrift. 
The  second  line  was  sometimes  read  thus: 
"Ajc^oTaTTjt  Kopvqnit  rvfttcs  iicpot  «roWx*t- 
Some  persons  attributed  the  whole  epigram  to 
Simonides.   (Suid.  s.  r.  "Ajcpw  ;  Eudoc.  Pio/ar., 
tp.  Villoison,  A  need.  Gr.  i.  49 ;  Diog.  Licit, 
rut.  63.)    Tbe  sect  of  tbe  Empirici,  in  order  to 
Wast  of  a  greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatic] 
((raided  by  Thesaahis,  the  son,  and  Poly  bus  the 
son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  about  a  c.  400),  claimed 
Aeon  a*  their  founder  (Pseudo-Gal.  Iwtrod.  4. 
v«L  xir.  p.  683),  though  they  did  not  really  exist 
before  the  third  century  B.  c.  [Phimnus  ;  Sera- 
mo.  J  Pliny  falls  into  this  anachronism.  {H.  N. 
xxix.  4.)    None  of  Acron 's  works  are  now  extant, 
though  be  wrote  several  in  the  Doric  dialect  on 
and  Physical  subjects,  of  which  tbe  titles 
by  Suidas  and  Eudocia.  [W.A.O.] 
ACRON,  HELE'NIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
probably  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  but  whose  pro- 
cue  date  is  not  known.    He  wrote  notes  on  Ho- 
race, and  also,  according  to  some  critics,  the  scholia 
*tch  we  have  on  Persius.   The  fragments  which 
mi  of  the  work  on  Horace,  though  much  muti- 
W>d,  are  valuable,  as  containing  the  remarks  of 
tb»  older  encomentators,  Q.  Tercntius  Scaurus  and 
others.   They  were  published  first  by  A.  Zarotti, 
Milaa,  1474,  and  again  in  i486,  and  hare  often 
been  pebashed  since  in  different  editions ;  perhaps 
tbe  best  is  that  by  Geo.  Fabricius,  in  his  ed.  of 
Horace,  Basel,  1555,  Leipzig,  1571.    A  writer  of 
the  asme  name,  probably  the  same  man,  wrote  a 
eozementary  on  Terence,  which  is  lost,  but  which 
t»  retired  to  br  the  gnunmanan  Cbarisius.  [A. A. J 
ACROPOLITA,    GEORGIU8  {Tufam 
'AcpraAinp),  tho  son  of  tbe  great  logotbeta  Con- 
ca&tiaiu  Acropolita  tbe  elder,  belonged  to  a  noble 
Byzantine  family  which  stood  in  relationship  to 
ti*  imperial  family  of  tbe  Ducaa.  (Acropolita,  97.) 
lie  w»  born  at  Constantinople  in  1220  {lb.  39), 
,  father  in  Lis  witeenth  year  to 
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N'icaea,  tho  residence  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Vatatzcs  Ducas.   There  he  continued  and  finished 
his  studies  under  Theodoras  Exaptcrigus  and  N'i- 
ccphorus  Blemmida.  {Ib.  32.)    The  emperor  cm- 
ployed  him  afterwards  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and 
Acropolita  shewed  himself  a  very  discreet  and 
skilful  negotiator.    In  1255  he  commanded  the 
Nicoean  army  in  tbe  war  between  Michael,  des- 
pot of  Epirus,  and  the  emperor  Theodore  1 1,  tho 
son  and  successor  of  John.    But  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  was  only  delivered  in  1260  by  the  me- 
diation of  Michael  Palaeologus.    Previously  to 
this  he  had  been  appointed  great  logotbeta,  either 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  logic    Meanwhile,  Michael  Palaeologus  was 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Nicaea  in  1260,  and  in  1261 
he  expulscd  the  Latins  from  Constantinople,  and 
became  emperor  of  the  whole  East ;  and  from  this 
moment  Georgius  Acropolita  becomes  known  in 
the  history  of  the  eastern  empire  as  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatists.  After  having  discharged  the 
function  of  ambassador  at  tbe  court  of  Constantine, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  be  retired  for  some  years 
from  public  affairs,  and  made  the  instruction  of 
youth  his  solo  occupation.    But  he  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  a  very  important  negociation.  Michael, 
afraid  of  a  new  Latin  invasion,  proposed  to  pope 
Clemens  IV.  to  reunite  tbe  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Churches  ;  and  negociations  ensued  which  were  car- 
ried on  during  the  reign  of  fire  popes,  Clemens  IV. 
Gregory  X.  John  XXI.  Nicolaus  III.  and  Martin 
1 V.  and  the  happy  result  of  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  skill  of  Acropolita.   As  early  as 
1273  Acropolita  was  sent  to  pope  Gregory  X.  and 
in  1 274,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  he  continued  by 
an  oath  in  the  emperors  name  that  that  confession 
of  faith  which  had  been  previously  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  pope  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.    The  reunion  of  the  two  churches  was 
afterwards  broken  off,  but  not  through  the  fault  of 
Acropolita.    In  1282  Acropolita  was  once  more 
sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly  after  his  ref.\rn  he 
died,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
in  his  62nd  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  several  works  :  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  under  the  title  Xpwucdr  tis  iv  o»v6^ti 
rs»r  #>  Cor4poist  that  is  from  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the 
year  1261,  when  Michael  Palaeologus  delivered  the 
city  from  the  foreign  yoke.  The  MS.  of  this  work 
was  found  in  tbe  library  of  Georgius  Cantacuzenus 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. (Fabricius  Bibl.  Graee.  voL  vii.  p.  768.)  The 
first  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes  was  published  by  Theodoras  Douza, 
Lugd.  Batav.  1614, 8vo.;  but  a  more  critical  one  by 
Leo  Alia ti us  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.  and  divided 
the  text  into  chapters.    It  has  the  title  rtotpylou 
tow  'AxpowoXhov  tow  fttydXov  \ayo84rou  xporuc^ 
(nryypa.<priy  Gtoryii  Acropolita^  magnx  LoaotheUte^ 
Hitloria,  &c  Paris  1651.  foL    This  edition  is  re- 
printed in  the  u  Corpus  Bysantinorum  Scriptorum," 
Venice,  1729,  vol.  xij.    This  chronicle  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine 
history,  but  it  is  so  short  that  it  seems  to  be  enly 
an  abridgment  of  another  work  of  the  same  author, 
which  is  lost  Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with 
the  viewof  giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young 
whose  scientific  education  he  superintended, 
his  return  from  bis  first  embassy  to  Bulgaria. 
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The  history  of  Michael  Palaeologus  by  Pacbynwrcs 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Acropolita.  Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote 
several  orations,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity 
as  great  logotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  pope;  but  these  orations  have  not  been 
published.  Fabricius  ( voL  viL  p.  47 1 )  sneak*  of  a 
MS.  which  has  the  Utle  Tltpl  rwr  cbrd  inlotm 
koV/mv  irvv  teal  irtf>\  riy  ficuTiKtvedrruv  \U%pi 
d\ti<rtm  Kuiv<rra>rru>ovw6kt*n.  Oeorgius,  or  Ore- 
gorius  Cyprius,  who  has  written  a  short  encomium  of 
Acropolita,  calls  him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of 
hia  time.  This  "encomium"  is  printed  with  a  La- 
tin translation  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acro- 
polita by  Th.  Douza:  it  contains  useful  information 
concerning  Acropolita,  although  it  is  full  of  adula- 
tion. Further  information  is  contained  in  Acropo- 
lita's  history,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
in  Pachymeres,  iv.  28,  vL  26,  34,  seq.     [W.  P.] 

ACROREITES  rA*/wo«»'Tijj),  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  be  was  worshipped  at 
Sicyon,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  Eriphius, 
under  which  name  he  was  worshipped  at  Meta- 
pontum  in  southern  Italy.  (Steph.  Byr.  $.  e. 
•AxpvptCa.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRO'TATUS  fAitpoTaTOf).  1.  The  son  of 
Cleomcnes  1 1,  king  of  Sparta,  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  a  large  party  at  Sparta  by  opposing  the  de- 
cree, which  was  to  release  from  infamy  all  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle,  in  which  Antipatcr  defeated 
Agis,  B.C  331.  He  was  thus  glad  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Agrigentines,  when  they  sent  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  in  B.C.  314  against  Agathocles  of 
Syracuse.  He  first  sailed  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Torcntum ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
A^rigentum  he  acted  with  such  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  the  inhabitants  rose  against  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  the  death  of  his  father, 
which  was  in  b.  c  309.  He  left  a  sort,  Areas,  who 
succeeded  Cleomenes.  (Diod.  xv.  70,  71 J  Pans,  i. 
13.  §  3,  UL  6.  §  1,  2  ;  Plut.  Agi$>  3.) 

2.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  son 
of  A  re  us  I.  king  of  Sparta.  He  had  unlawful  in- 
tercourse with  Cheiidonis,  the  young  wife  of  Cleo- 
nymus,  who  was  the  uncle  of  his  father  A  re  us ; 
and  it  was  this,  together  with  the  disappointment 
of  not  obtaining  the  throne,  which  led  Cleonvmua 
to  invite  Pyrrhus  to  Sparta,  n.  c.  272.  Areus  was 
then  absent  in  Crete,  and  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  n.  c.  265,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis.  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of 
his  death,  calls  him  the  son  of  Cleonymus,  but  he 
has  mistaken  him  for  his  grandfather,  spoken  of 
above.  (Plut.  /yr*.  26-28;  .4  ow,  3;  Pans.  iiL  6.  §3, 
viii.  27.  §  8,  30.  §  3.)  Areus  and  Acrotatus  are  ac- 
cused by  Phylarchus  (ap.  Aihen,  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  of 
having  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Spartan  man- 
ners. 

ACTAEA  CArroXa),  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  (Horn.  //.  xvuL  41  ;  Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7 ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  p.  7,  ed.  Staveren.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEON  ('AktoW).  1.  Son  of  Aristaeus 
and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  M  as 
trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the  centaur  Chci- 
ron,  and  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
50  hounds  on  mount  Cithaeron.  The  names  of 
these  hounds  are  given  by  Ovid  (Met.  lii.  206,  &c) 
and  Hyginus.  (Fab.  181 ;  comp.  Stat.  Thtb.  iL  203.) 
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The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  differently  stated  : 
according  to  some  accounts  it  was  because  he  bad 
seen  Artemis  while  she  was  bathing  in  the  vale  of 
Gargaphia,  on  the  discovery  of  which  the  god- 
dess changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form  be 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs.  (Ov.  Met. 
iiL  155,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab,  181;  Callim.  k  as 
Pallad.  110.)  Others  relate  that  he  provoked  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  by  his  boasting  that  he  ex- 
celled her  in  hunting,  or  by  his  using  for  a  feast 
the  game  which  was  destined  as  a  sacrifice  to  her. 
(Eurip.  Bacck.  820;  Diod.  iv.  81.)  A  third  ac- 
count stated  that  he  was  killed  by  his  dogs  at  the 
command  of  Zeus,  because  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Semelc.  (Acusilaus,  ap.  Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  4.)  Pau- 
sanias (ix.  2.  §  3)  saw  near  Orchomenos  the  rock  on 
which  Actaeon  used  to  rest  when  he  was  fatigued 
by  hunting,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  Artemis 
in  the  bath ;  but  be  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
story  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Actaeon 
was  destroyed  by  his  dogs  in  a  natural  fit  of  mad- 
ness. Palaepbatus  (#.  v.  Actaeon)  gives  an  absurd 
and  trivial  explanation  of  it.  According  to  the 
Orchomenian  tradition  the  rock  of  Actaeon  was 
haunted  by  his  spectre,  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Orchomenians  to  bury  the  remains 
of  the  hero,  which  they  might  happen  to  find,  and 
fix  an  iron  image  of  him  upon  the  rock.  This 
image  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
38.  §  4),  and  the  Orchomenians  offered  annual  sa- 
crifices to  Actaeon  in  that  place.  The  manner  in 
which  Actaeon  and  his  mother  were  painted  by 
Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  is  described 
by  Pausanias.  (x.  SO.  §  2 ;  comp.  M  tiller,  Ordiom. 
p.  348,  Ac) 

2.  A  son  of  Melius,  and  grandson  of  Abron, 
who  had  tied  from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the 
tyrant  Pheidon.  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  enamour- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to 
carry  him  off ;  but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
between  Melius  and  Archias,  Actaeon  was  killed. 
Mclissus  brought  his  complaints  forward  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  praying  to  the  gods  for  re- 
venge, he  threw  himself  from  a  rock.  Hereupon 
Corinth  was  visited  by  a  plague  and  drought, 
and  the  oracle  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  propi- 
tiate Poseidon,  and  avenge  the  death  of  Actaeon. 
Upon  this  hint  Archias  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
he  founded  the  town  of  Syracuse.  (Plut  A  mat. 
Narr.  p.  772 ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  7.  §  2  j  Thucyd.  vi. 
3;  Strab.  viii.  p.  380.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEUS  ('Arrows).  A  son  of  Erisichthon, 
and  according  to  Pausanias  (L  2.  §  5),  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos.  Accord- 
ing to  ApoUodorus  (iiL  14.  1.)  on  the  other  hand, 
Cccrops  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.     [L.  S.] 

ACTE,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  a  freed- 
woman,  and  originally  a  slave  purchased  from 
Asia  Minor.  Nero  loved  her  far  more  than  hie 
wife  Octavia,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  marrying 
her;  whence  he  pretendod  that  she  was  descended 
from  king  Attalus.  She  survived  Nero.  (Tac 
Ann.  xiiL  12,  46,  xiv.  2 ;  Suet.  Nrr.  28, 50 ;  Dion 
Cass,  lxi  7.) 

ACTIACUS,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  Actium,  one  of  the  principal  places  of  his 
worship.  (Ov.  Met.  xiii.  715;  Strab.  x.  p.  451 ; 
compare  Burmann,  ad  Propert.  p.  434.)     [L.  S.l 

ACTI'SANES  ('AjmcraVfl*), .  V 
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ACTUARIUS. 

whe  rmq^rr-d  Egypt  and  governed  it  with  justice. 
He  founded  the  city  of  Rhinocolura  on  the  con- 
far*  of  Jwrrpt  and  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Meade*,  an  Egyptian.  Diodorus  says  that  Acti- 
nsn  ctmqiwrcd  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  for 
perhaps  to  read  Ammosis.  At  all 
,  the  contemporary  of  Cyrus  cannot 
be  meant.  (Diod.  L  GO  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  759.) 
ACT  I  US,  [Attic*,] 

ACTOR  f  Ajttojp).  1.  A  ion  of  Deion  and 
Diomede,  the  daughter  of  Xuthus.  He  was  thus 
a  br*iher  of  Asteropeia,  Aenetus,  Phylacua,  and 
Cepcaius,  and  bn*band  of  Aegina,  father  of  Me- 
nocthu,  and  grandfather  of  Patroelus.  (Apollod. 
i.  M  4,  Ifi,  iiL  10.  g  8 ;  Pind.  OL  ix.  75 ;  Horn. 
IL  ri.  785.  xvi.  14.) 

2.  A  wo  of  Phorbas  and  H yrmine,  and  husband 
•f  Mojjooe.  He  wai  thus  a  brother  of  Augeas, 
and  father  of  Eurvtns  and  Cteatus.  (Apollod.  ii. 
7.  |  2;  Pan*,  t.  \.  §  8,  viii.  14.  §  6.) 

1  A  companion  of  Aeneas  ( Virg.  Aen.  ix.  500), 
who  is  probably  the  tame  who  in  another  jjassagf 
(xn.  94)  is  called  an  Anmncan,  and  of  whose  con- 
eased  laace  Tanai  made  a  boast  This  story 
swms  to  have  giren  rise  to  the  proverbial  saying 
"Actaris  spolmm"  (Jut.  ii.  100),  for  any  poor 
spoil  in  general  [L.  S.J 

ACWRIDES  or  ACTO'RION  fArropfoiij  or 
'Aaropttf*),  are  patronymic  forms  of  Actor,  and  arc 
eaasequently  giren  to  descendanta  of  an  Actor, 
swh  as  Patroclns  (Or.  Met  xiii  373 ;  Trist.  i.  9. 
25}.  Erithus  (Ot.  Met.  v.  79 ;  compare  viii.  308, 
371).  Eorytna,  and  Cteatoa.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  621, 
xm.  185,  xi  750,  xxiiL  638.)  [L.  S.] 

M.  ACTO'RIUS  NASO,  seems  to  have  writ- 
tea  a  life-  of  J  alius  Caesar,  or  a  history  of  his 
thaea,  which  is  quoted  by  Suetonius.  [  Jul.  9,  52.) 
The  tine  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  hut  from 
she  way  in  which  he  is  n-frrred  to  by  Suetonius, 
fc-  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
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ACTUATtlUS  CAJtrova/MOt),  the  surname  by 
which  an  ancient  Grvek  physician,  whose  real 
ma.  Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His 

fatiser*«  Tiaine  was  Zaeharins  ;  he  himself  practised 
•i  ■r.«tintin<'{iif,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  Mime 
degree  of  credit,  as  be  was  honoured  with  the  title 
•f  Aftmmux,  a  dignity  frequently  conferred  at  that 
asort  apon  physicians.  (ZMcto/^jt/.p.611,b.)  Very 
Btde  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
his  date  is  rather  uncertain,  as  some  persons  reckon 
hiss  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
•then  bring  him  down  a*  low  a.*  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth.  He  probably  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  one  of  his  work » 
is  dedicated  to  his  tutor,  Joseph  Racendytea,  who 
lived  is  the  reign  of  Andronicns  II.  Palacologus, 
A.  ft.  1281—1328.  One  of  his  schoolfellows  is 
to  have  been  Apocauchus,  whom  he  de- 
<*thongh  without  naming  him)  as  going 
an  embassy  to  the  north.  (D*  Aietk.  Med. 
PraeC  in  L  it.  pp.  139,  169.) 

One  af  his  works  is  entitled,  Utp\  'Ev*pyn£p  teal 
ThSiiar  to*  Vuxucov  riffv^aTOS,  *a)  TT/T  Ketr'  avri 
A-si-nrj — 14  De  Artionibus  et  Affectibus  Spiritns 
Arinii!-*.  eju^jue  Nutritione."  This  is  a  psycho- 
^viesl  sad  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in 
winch  oil  his  reasoning,  says  Freind,  seems  to  be 
beaded  epen  the  prindplr*  laid  down  by  Aristo- 
tle. Galen,  and  oth.-rs,  with  relation  to  the  sanie 
-Vet   The  style  of  this  tract  is  by  no  means 


impure,  and  has  a  great  mixture  of  the  old  Attic 
in  it,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  tho 
later  Greek  writers.  A  tolerably  full  abstract  of 
it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  Hut.  Mtdic.  Dial.  1 4.  p. 
338,  &c.  It  was  first  published,  V'enct.  1547,  8vo. 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jul.  Alexandrinus  do 
Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the  original  was 
published,  Par.  1557,  8vo.  edited,  without  notes 
or  preface,  by  Jac  OoupyL  A  second  Greek  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1774,  8vo.  Lips.,  under  the  care 
of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  inserted  it  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Phyuci  et  Medici  Craed  Mi- 
nore*,  BeroL  8vo.  1841  ;  and  the  first  part  of  J.  S. 
Bemardi  Reliquiae  Medico-Critioae,  ed.  Gruner, 
Jenae,  1795,  8vo.  contains  some  Greek  Scholia 
on  the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled,  Qtpa- 
Tsvriar)  M«fc>8o»,  "  De  Methodo  Medendi,"  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  translation,  though  Diets  had,  before  his 
death,  collected  materials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (See  his  preface  to  Galen 
De  Dissert.  Mute.)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  often 
Aetiaa  and  Paulus  Aegineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  his  pur- 
pose both  in  the  old  and  modern  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  a*  Greeks ;  and  indeed  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. Tho  work  was  written  extempore,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Apocauchds  during  his 
embassy  to  the  north.  (Praef.  i.  p.  139.)  A  Latiu 
translation  of  this  work  by  Corn.  H.  Mathisius, 
was  first  published  Venet.  1554,  4to.  Tho  first 
four  books  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  con- 
sidered to  form  a  complete  work,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  have  been  inserted  by  Ideler  in 
the  second  volume  of  bis  Phys.  et  Med.  (Jr.  Mm. 
BeroL  1842,  under  the  title  Iltpl  Aiaryvuaiws 
UaQuv^  DeMorborum  Dignotione,"and  from  which 
the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stephens's  Dirtionarium 
Medicum,  Par.  1564,  8vo.  are  probably  taken. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  also  been  taken  for 
a  separate  work,  and  were  published  by  them- 
selves. Par.  1539,  8vo.  and  Basil.  1540,  8vo.  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruellius,  with  the  title 
*  De  Mcdicamentorum  Compositione."  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Kernel's  collection  of 
writers  De  Fehribus,  Venet.  1576,  fol. 

His  other  extant  work  is  flspl  Ovp&v,  u  De 
Urinis,"in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  sub- 
I  ject  very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes 
I  upon  the  plan  which  Tbeophilus  Protospatharius  had 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity, 
so  much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  he  had  loft  hardly  anything 
new  to  be  said  by  the  modems,  many  of  whom, 
says  Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1519, 
Venet.  4  to.,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ; 
the  Greek  original  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  volume  of  Ideler's  work  quoted 
above.  Two  Latin  editions  of  his  collected 
works  are  said  by  Choulaut  (Ifandbuch  der  Du- 
cherkunde  fur  die  AeUere  Medici*,  Leipzig,  184 1  \ 
to  have  been  published  in  the  same  year,  1556, 
one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at  Lyons,  both  in  8vo. 
His  three  works  are  also  inserted  in  the  Media* 
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Arti*  Principe*  of  H.  Stephen*,  Par.  1567,  foL 
(Freind's  Hud.  (/Phytic;  Sprengel,  Hid.  de  la 
Mid. ;  Holler,  DMioUi  Medic,  PraeL ;  Barchusen, 
Hut.  Medic.)  [W.  A.  G.) 

ACU'LEO  occurs  as  a  surname  of  C.  Furium 
who  was  quaestor  of  L.  Scipio,  and  was  con- 
demned of  peculatus.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  55.)  Acu- 
leo, however,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  regular  fa- 
mily-narno  of  the  Furia  gens,  but  only  a  surname 
given  to  this  person,  of  which  a  similar  example 
occurs  in  the  following  article. 

C.  AC  U  LEO,  a  Roman  knight,  who  married 
the  sister  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He 
was  surpassed  by  no  one  in  his  day  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  great 
acutcness  of  mind,  but  was  not  distinguished  for 
other  attainments.  He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  was  defended  by  him  upon  one  oc- 
casion. The  son  of  Aculeo  was  C.  Visellias  Varro ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a 
surname  given  to  the  father  from  his  acu tenets,  and 
that  his  full  name  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo. 
(Cic.  deOr.  l  43,  ii.  I,  65 ;  BruL  76.) 

ACU'MENUS  ('Ajceustst'os),  a  physician  of 
Athens,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Socrates.  (Plat.  Pkatdr.  init;  Xcn.  Manor. 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  He  was  the  father  of  Eryximacbus, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  and  who  is  introduced 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  Symposium.  ( Plat. 
Protag.  p.  315,  c  ;  Symp.  p.  176,  c.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  collection  of  letters  first  published 
by  Leo  Allatius,  Paris,  1637,  4to.  with  the  title 
Epist.  Socratii  ri  Socraticorunu,  and  again  by  Orel- 
lius.  Lips.  1815.  8vo.  ep.  14.  p.  31.    [W.  A.  O.] 

ACUSILA'US  ('Ajfoiw(Aaoi),  of  Argos,  one  of 
the  earlier  Greek  logograpbcrs(Z>tcf.  of  Ant.  p.  575, 
a.),  who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century  B.  c.  He  is  called  the  son  of  Cabms 
or  Scabras,  and  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the 
Seven  Wise  Men.  Suidas  («.  v.)  says,  that  he 
wrote  Genealogies  from  bronze  tablets,  which  his 
lather  was  said  to  have  dug  up  in  his  own  house. 
Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  only  a  translation  of  Hesiod 
into  prose.  (Clem.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629,  a.)  Like  most 
of  the  other  logogmphere,  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  Plato  is  the  earliest  writer  by  whom  be 
is  mentioned.  (Skfmp.  p.  178,  b.)  The  works  which 
bore  the  name  of  Acnsila'us  in  a  later  age,  were 
spurious.  («.  r.  'Ekotcuos  MtAtitrtor,  'Ierropfjceu, 
ZvyypdQv.)  The  fragments  of  Acnsila'us  have 
been  published  by  Sturtz,  Gerae,  1787  ;  2nd  ed. 
Lips.  1824  ;  and  in  the  **  Museum  Criticum,"  L 
p.  216,  Ac  Camb.  1826. 

M.  ACUTIUS,  tribune  of  the  olebs  n.  c  401, 
was  elected  by  the  other  tribunes  (by  co-optation) 
in  violation  of  the  Trebonia  lex.  (Liv.  v.  10 ; 
Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  566,  a.) 

ADA  CA3o),  the  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,king 
of  Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolus,  Artemisia, 
ldrieus,  and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  her 
brother  ldrieus,  who  succeeded  Artemisia  in  a  c 
351  and  died  b.  c  344.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but 
was  expelled  by  her  brother  Pixodarus  in  a  a  340; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  a.  c.  335  his  son- 
in-law  Orontobates  received  the  satrapy  of  Caria 
from  the  Persian  king.  When  Alexander  entered 
Caria  in  fl.  c.  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Aliuda,  surrendered  thin  place  to 


him  and  begged  leave  to  adopt  him  as  her  son. 
After  taking  Halicarnassas,  Alexander  committed 
the  government  of  Caria  to  her.    (Arrian,  Anab. 

i.  23 ;  Died.  xvi.  42,  74  ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  656,  657  ; 
Pint  Ala.  10.) 

ADAEUS,  or  ADDAEUS  ('Ae<ub»  or'AWoSw  ), 
a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  most  pro- 
bably of  Macedonia.  The  epithet  MoksooVos  is 
appended  to  his  name  before  the  third  epigram 
in  the  Vat  MS.  (AniL  Gr,  vi.  228);  and  the 
subjects  of  the  second,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
epigrams  ngree  with  this  account  of  his  origin. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
whose  death  he  alludes.  (Anth.  Gr.  vii.  240.) 
The  fifth  epigram  (AntL  Gr.  vii.  305)  is  inscribed 
'AB&tdov  MrruAqndon,  and  there  was  a  Mitylenaean 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose  wroka  Tltpl 
'hya^parvwotuv  and  IIspl  AtaOiatnts.  (Athen. 
xiiL  p.  606.  a,  xi  p.  471,  r.)  The  time  when  be 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Reiskc, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes  these  two 
to  be  the  same  person.  (A  nth.  Grate,  vi.  228, 
258,  vii.  51,  238,  240,  305,  x.  20  ;  Brunch,  Anal. 

ii.  p.  224  ;  Jacobs,  xiiL  p.  831.)      [C.  P.  M.] 
ADAMANTEIA.  [Amaltiieu.] 
ADAMA'NTIUS   (  ASa^dVrief),  an  ancient 

physician,  bearing  the  title  otlatrtmophUta  (kroucaV 
Kvywv  tropttrnfi,  Socrates,  HisL  Jucdet.  viL  13), 
for  the  meaning  of  which  see  Did.  of  Ant. 
p.  507.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history, 
except  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  fled  from  Alexandria, 
at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that 
city  by  the  Patriarch  St  Cyril,  a.  d.  415.  He  went 
to  Constantinople,  was  persuaded  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, apparently  by  Atticus  the  Patriarch  of  that 
city,  and  then  returned  to  Alexandria.  (Socrates 
/.  c)  He  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  on 
physiognomy,  Qvaioyrwfxoi'tKa,  in  two  books,  which 
is  still  extant  and  which  is  borrowed  in  a  great 
measure  (as  he  himself  confesses,  i.  Prooem.  p. 
31 4,  ed.  Franz.)  from  Polexno's  work  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  dedicated  to.  Constantiua,  who  is 
supposed  by  Fabricius  {BAlioUu  Graeea,  vol.  ii.  p. 
171,  xiiL  34,  ed.  vet.)  to  be  the  person  who  mar- 
ried Placidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great  and  who  reigned  for  seven  months  in  con- 
junction with  the  Emperor  Honorius.  It  was  first 
published  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1540,  8vo,  then  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1544,  8vo,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek,  together  with  Aelian,  Polemo  and 
some  other  writers,  at  Rome,  1545,  4 to. ;  the  last 
and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Franzius,  who  has 
inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Scriptora  Physi- 
oynomiae  Ve teres,  Gr.  et  Lat,  Alteub.  1780,  8vo. 
Another  of  his  works,  IIspl  'AWpste,  De  Ventit,  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  to  Hesiod,  and  an  extract 
from  it  is  given  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  L  serm.  3,  c. 
163) ;  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Several  of 
his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved  by  Oriba- 
sius  and  Aetius.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ADEIMANTUS  f Alttpswrw).  1.  The  son  of 
Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  iiivaaion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  Arte- 
misium  he  threatened  to  sail  away,  but  whs  bribed 
by  Themistocles  to  remain.  He  opposed  Themis- 
tocles  with  great  insolence  in  the  council  which 
the  commanders  held  before  the  battle  of  Sulamis. 
According  to  the  Athenians  be  took  to  flight  at 
the  very  oomiucncement  of  the  battle,  but  this 
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by  the  Corinthians  and  the  other 
Greek*.  (Hood.  riiL  5,  56,  61,  94  ;  Plut.  Them. 

U*  The       ofLroco.   hd     an  Athenian  wu 
>■•  i      '.tv  commanders  with  AkfttadM  in  the  ex- 
>  * Ximt.  azaarL-t  Andn>s,  H.  ('.  4«»7.   (Xon.  flUt  i 
4.  |*21     He  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  Athe- 
nan  gaeak  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  n.  c. 
404,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
b.  c  405,  where  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
in  prisoner.    He  was  the 
of  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  was  not 
pet  to  death,  because  he  had  opposed  the  decree 
•  :  r.tv.      tb-  risht  hand*  of  tb-  Ijacrdaemo- 
maas  *io  might  be  taken  in  the  battle.    He  was 
manv  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and 
to inersard*  impeached  by  Conon.  (Xen.  Hell.  L 
7. |1. LI.  J 30-32;  Paus.iv.  17.§2,x.9.  §5;  Dem. 
<U  p.  401.  ;  Lys.  c  ^fc.  pp.  143,  21.) 

-ArvSppfcmes  speaks  of  Adeimantua  in  the  u  Frogs  " 
(1513),  which  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 
a*  one  whose  death  was  wished  for ;  and  he  also 
calls  him.  apparently  out  of  jest,  the  son  of  Leuco- 
Jopbos.  that  is,  "White  Crest."    In  the  "Prota- 
goras'' of  Plato,  Adeimantus  is  also  spoken  of  as 
present  on  that  occasion  (p.  315,  e.). 

3.  The  brother  of  Plato,  who  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  latter.  (ApoL  Socr.  p.  34,  a,  de 
Hep.  ii  p.  367,  e.  p.  548,  d.  e.) 

ADGANDE'STRIUS,  a  chief  of  the  Catti. 
offered  to  kill  Arminius  if  the  Romans  would  send 
kim  poison  for  the  purpose  ;  but  Tiberius  declined 
the  ofJer.     (Tac  Am*,  ii.  88.) 

ADHERBAL  0At*V*m).  1.  A  Carthaginian 
cjamiander  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was  placed 
over  Drepana,  and  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
enseal  P.  Claudius  in  a  sea-fight  off  Drepana,  B.  c 
249.  (Polyb.  u  49—52;  Diod  EeL  xxiy.) 

2.  A  Carthaginian  commander  under  Mago  in 
tke  second  Panic  war,  who  was  defeated  in  a  sea- 
fight  off  Carte ia,  in  Spain,  by  C.  Laelius  in  B.c. 
2r*6.    (Liy.  xxviii.  30.) 

3.  The  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  of  Masi- 
r.w,  L-i.i  t'jt-  kbyiom  of  Xumidia  left  to  him  bv 
Us  rather  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Hicmpsal 

u.  c.  118.  After  the  murder  of  his 
by  Jugurtha,  Adherbal  fled  to  Rome  and 
to  his  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
*t«»ni  in  b.  c  117.  But  Adherbal  was  again 
str.pped  of  his  dominions  by  Jugurtha  and  bc- 
tifged  in  Ctrta,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed 
by  Jugurtha  in  B.  c.  112,  although  he  had  placed 
hiawcif  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman*. 
(SalL  Jmg.  5,  13,  14,24,  25,  26;  Liy.  Ep.  63; 
Dk>d.  £>r.  xxxiv.  p.  605.  ed.  Wess.) 

ADLVTORIX  ('ASsareVNC).  son  of  a  tetrarch 
in  fa-nt— belonged  to  Antony's  party,  and  killed 
all  the  Romans  in  Heracleia  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Action".  After  this  battle  he  was  led  as 
prisoner  in  the  triumph  of  Augustus,  and  pat  to 
d^i'.-i  w.i't  hi*  V'Ui.'i^iT  *on.  His  elder  son, 
Drteutus,  was  subsequently  made  priest  of  the 
celebrated  goddess  in  Comana.  (Strab.  xii  pp.  543, 
558,  559  ;  Ck.  ad  Pam.  ii.  12.) 

ADM  ETE  (*A8/«(t7J ).  1 .  A  daugter  of  Oceanus 
aad  Thetys  (Heaiod.  Tkeog.  349),  whom  Hyginus 
in  the  preface  to  bis  rabies  calls  Admeto  and  a 
daugktrr  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa. 
2.  A  daughter  of  Eurystheus  and  Antimache  or 
i    Heracles  was  obliged  by  her  father  to 
of  Area,  which  was 


by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  (Apollod.  ii 
5.  §  9.)  According  to  Tsetxes  (ad  Lycophr.  1327), 
she  accompanied  Heracles  on  this  expedition. 
There  was  a  tradition  ( Athen.  xv.  p.  447),  according 
to  which  Ad  mete  was  originally  a  priestess  of  Hera 
at  Argus,  but  fled  with  the  image  of  the  goddess 
to  Samos.  Pirates  were  engaged  by  the  Argives 
to  fetch  the  image  back,  bat  the  enterprise  did  not 
succeed,  for  the  ship  when  laden  with  the  image 
could  not  be  made  to  move.  The  men  then  took 
the  image  back  to  the  coast  of  Samos  and  sailed 
away.  When  the  Samians  found  it,  they  tied  it 
to  a  tree,  but  Admete  purified  it  and  restored  it  to 
the  temple  of  Samoa,  In  commemoration  of  this 
eyent  the  Samians  celebrated  an  annual  festival 
called  Tonea.  This  story  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  Argives  by  which  they  intended  to  prove 
that  the  worship  of  Hera  in  their  place  was  older 
than  in  Samoa  [L.  S.J 

ADMETUS  fAWor),  a  son  of  Pheres,  the 
founder  and  king  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  and  of 
Periclymene  or Clymene.  ( Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2, 9. §  1 4.) 
He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  chase  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1 6 ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fait.  14.  173.)  When  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  Pherae,  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  promised  her 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  come  to  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars.  This  ta*k 
Admetus  performed  by  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
who  served  him  according  to  some  accounts  out  of 
attachment  to  him  (Schol.  ad  Eitrip.  Alcat.  2; 
Callim.  A.  in  ApolL  46,  &c),  or  according  to  others 
because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  one 
year  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  (Apollod.  iii.  10. 
§4.)  On  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis, 
Admetus  neglected  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
and  when  in  the  evening  he  entered  the  bridal 
chamber,  he  found  there  a  number  of  snakes  rolled 
up  in  a  lump.  Apollo,  however,  reconciled 
Artemis  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  induced  the 
Moirae  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  father,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  did  so,  but 
Kora,  or  according  to  others  Heracles,  brought  her 
back  to  the  upper  world.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  15 ;  com- 
pare Alcbrtis.)  [L.  S.] 

ADME'TUS  ("AVnToi),  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians  in  the  time  of  Themiatocles,  who,  when  su- 
preme at  Athens,  had  opposed  him,  perhaps  not 
without  insult,  in  some  suit  to  the  people.  But  when 
flying  from  the  officers  who  were  ordered  to  seize 
him  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias,  and 
driven  from  Corcyrn  to  Epirus,  he  found  himself 
upon  some  emergency,  with  no  hope  of  refuge  but 
the  house  of  Admetus.  Admetus  was  absent ;  but 
Phthia  his  queen  welcomed  the  stranger,  and  bade 
him,  as  the  most  solemn  form  of  supplication 
among  the  Molo&tians,  take  her  son,  the  young 

Erince,  and  sit  with  him  in  his  hands  upon  the 
earth.  Admetus  on  his  return  home  assured  him 
of  protection ;  according  to  another  account  in 
Plutarch,  he  himself,  and  not  Pthia  enjoined  the 
form  as  affording  him  a  pretext  for  refusal :  he,  at 
any  rate,  shut  his  ears  to  all  that  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  who  soon  after- 
wards arrived,  could  say ;  and  sent  Themistocles 
safely  to  Pydna  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court. 
(Thucyd.  L  136, 137;  Plut.  Them.  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 
ADMETUS  ('AoVnTOT),  a  Greek  epigram- 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 

c  2 
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century  after  Christ.  One  line  of  hit  it  preserved 
by  Lucian.    (Dtmonax,  44  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  UL  p. 

[C.P.M.] 

ADO'NEUS  fAStmiSt).  1.  A  surname  of 
Bacchus,  signifies  the  Ruler.  (Anton.  Epiyr.  xxix. 
*>•) 

2.  Adoneut  it  sometimes  naed  by  Latin  poets 
for  Adonis.  (PlauL  Menaeck.  i.  2.  35  ;  CatulL 
xxix.  9A  [L.  S.] 

AIK/N1S  fAoWm),  according  to  ApoUodorut 
(iii.  14.  §3)  a  ton  of  Cinyras  and  Medarnic,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  (ap.  Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  4)  a  ton  of 
Phoenix  and  Alphesiboea,  and  according  to  the 
cyclic  poet  Panyatit  (ap.  Apollod.  I.  c)  a  ton  of 
Theias,  king  of  Assyria,  woo  begot  him  by  hit 
own  daughter  Smyrna.  (Myrrha.)  The  ancient 
ttory  ran  thut:  Smyrna  had  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  god- 
dess with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  father.  With 
the  assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  share 
her  father's  bed  without  being  known  to  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to  kill 
her;  but  the  fled,  and  on  being  nearly  overtaken, 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  invisible.  They 
were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  fftipva.  After  the  lapse  of  nine  months 
the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  born.  Aphrodite 
wits  to  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  infant, 
that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chett  which  the  entrust- 
ed to  Persephone ;  but  when  the  latter  discovered 
the  treasure  the  had  in  her  keeping,  she  refused  to 
give  it  up.  The  case  was  brought  before  Zeus, 
who.  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  during 
four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  should  be  left  to 
himself,  during  four  months  he  should  belong  to 
Persephone,  and  during  the  remaining  four  to 
Aphrodite.  Adonis  however  preferring  to  live 
with  Aphrodite,  alto  spent  with  her  the  four 
months  over  which  he  had  controuL  After- 
wards Adonit  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  a  boar  during  the  chase,  Thut  far  the  ttory 
of  Adonit  was  related  by  Panyasis.  Later  writers 
furnish  various  alterations  and  additions  to  it. 
According  to  Hyginut  (Fab.  58,  164,  251,  271), 
Smyrna  was  punished  with  the  love  for  her  father, 
because  her  mother  Cenchreis  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  Aphrodite  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter  above  that  of  the  goddess.  Smyrna  after 
•  the  discovery  of  her  crime  fled  into  a  forest,  where 
the  was  changed  into  a  tree  from  which  Adonit 
came  forth,  when  her  father  split  it  with  hit 
sword.  The  dispute  between  Aphrodite  and  Per- 
sephone was  according  to  tome  accounts  settled  by 
Calliope,  whom  Zeus  appointed  as  mediator  be- 
tween them.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Attron.  ii.  7.)  Ovid 
(Met  x.  300,  &c.)  adds  the  following  features : 
Myrrha's  love  of  her  father  was  excited  by  the 
furies ;  Lucina  assisted  her  when  the  gave  birth  to 
Adonis,  and  the  Naiad t  anointed  him  with  the 
tears  of  hit  mother,  i.  e.  with  the  fluid  which 
trickled  from  the  tree.  Adonit  grew  up  a  most 
beautiful  youth,  and  Venus  loved  him  and  shared 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  though  she 
always  cautioned  him  against  the  wild  beasts. 
At  last  he  wounded  a  boar  which  killed  him  in 
its  fury.  According  to  some  traditions  Ares 
( Mars),  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo  assumed 
the  form  of  a  boar  and  thus  killed  Adonis.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Ed.  x.  18 ;  Ptolera.  Hcphaest.  L  p.  306, 
ed.  Gale.)  A  third  story  related  that  Dionysus 
carried  off  Adonis,  ( i'hanoclus  up.  Plat,  SyM/x*.  J 


iv.  5.)  When  Aphrodite  was  informed  of  her 
beloved  being  wounded,  she  hastened  to  the  spot 
and  sprinkled  nectar  into  hit  blood,  from  which 
immediately  flowers  sprang  up.  Various  other 
modifications  of  the  ttory  may  be  read  in  Hyginut 
(Poet.  Attron.  ii.  7),  Theocritus  (Idyll.  xv.), 
Bion  (Idyll.  L),  and  in  the  scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron.  (839,  &.c)  From  the  double  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Area  and  Adonis  sprang  Priapua. 
(Schol.  ad  Apollo*.  Rhod.  L  9,  32.)  Betides 
him  Golgoa  and  Bene  are  likewise  called  children 
of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  (SchoL  ad  Theocrit.  xv. 
100;  Nonni  Dkmyt.  xlL  155.)  On  his  death 
Adonit  wat  obliged  to  descend  into  the  lower 
world,  but  he  was  allowed  to  spend  six  months 
out  of  every  year  with  his  beloved  Aphrodite  in 
the  upper  world.  (Orph.  hymn.  55.  10.) 

The  worship  of  Adonis,  which  in  later  times 
was  spread  over  nearly  all  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  was,  as  the  ttory  itself  sufficiently 
indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more  especially  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin.  (Lucian,  de  dea  Syr.  c.  6.)  Thence  it 
was  transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
even  to  Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  mo- 
difications. In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it 
occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the 
original  symbolic  account  of  Adonis  into  a  poetical 
story.  In  the  Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  wat  the 
fructifying  principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appeurs 
to  have  reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winter 
and  its  revival  in  spring — hence  he  spends  six 
months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper  world. 
His  death  and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated 
in  annual  festivals  ('Aiswla)  at  By  bios,  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  placet.      [L.  S.] 

ADRANUS  (  AopoWr),  a  Sicilian  divinity  who 
wa»  worshipped  in  all  the  island,  but  especially  at 
Adranut,  a  town  near  Mount  Aetna,  (PluL  TimoL 
12;  Diodor.  xiv.  37.)  Hesychius  (*.  r.  TlaXutol) 
represents  the  god  a»  the  father  of  the  PalicL 
According  to  Aclian  (HitL  Auim.  xi.  20),  about 
1000  sacred  dogs  were  kept  near  his  temple. 
Some  modern  critics  consider  this  divinity  to  he  of 
eastern  origin,  and  connect  the  name  Adranut 
with  the  Persian  Adar  (fire),  and  regard  him  at 
the  some  as  the  Phoenician  Adramelech,  and  at 
a  personification  of  the  sun  or  of  fire  in  general 
(Bochart,  (icouropk  Sacra,  p.  530.)  (L,  S.] 

ADRANTUS,  ARDRANTUS  or  ADRAS- 
TUS,  a  contemporary  of  Athenaeua,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  in  five  books  upon  the  work  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  entitled  wtpl  ,Hfls»*',  to  which  he  added  a 
sixth  book  upon  the  Nicomachian  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle, (Athen.  xv.  p.  673,  e.  with  Schweigbauser't 
note.) 

ADRASTEIA  ('Mpitrrtta,).  1.  A  Cretan 
nymph,  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  Rhea 
entrusted  the  infant  Zeus  to  bo  reared  in  the  Dic- 
taean  grotto.  In  this  office  Adrasteia  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (Apollod.  L  1. 
§  6 ;  Callimach.  kynm.  in  Joe.  47),  whom  the 
scholiast  on  Callimach  us  calls  her  brothers.  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  (iii.  132,  &c.)  relates  that  she  gave 
to  the  infant  Zeus  a  beautiful  globe  (cQaTpa)  to 
play  with,  and  on  some  Cretan  coins  Zeus  is 
represented  sitting  upon  a  globe.  (Suanh.  ad 
Cullim.  I.e.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  which  is  derived  by 
tome  writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river 
Asoput  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  588),  and  by  others  from 
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the  wA  Wf*ur*«r,  according  to  which  it  would 
signify  the  ewddess  whom  rune  can  escape.  (Vale- 
km.  ad  HerrmL  ui.  40.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTITSE.  [Adrastus.] 
ADRASTUS  (*A8pcuTT©i),  a  son  of  Tolaus, 
king  of  Argos,  and  of  Lykimache.  (Apollod  i.  9. 
{13.)  Pansanias  (ii.  6.  §  3)  calls  his  mother 
Lruanaasa,  and  Hyginus  {Fat.  69)  Eurynome. 
(Camp.  SchoL  ad  Ettrip.  Phoen.  423.)  During  a 
fnA  between  the  most  powerful  bouses  in  Argos, 
Takns  was  slain  by  Amphiaraus,  and  Adrastus 
being  erpelled  from  his  dominions  fled  to  Polybus, 
then  king  of  Sicyon.  When  Polybus  died  witb- 
Adrastns  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
daring  his  reign  he  is  said  to  hare 
the  Keineaii  games.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  572; 
Pind.  Aim.  ix.  30,  Ac. ;  Herod,  t.  67  ;  Paus,  ii. 
6.  {  1)  Afterwards,  however,  Adrastus  became 
Mcandkd  to  Amphiaraus,  gave  him  his  sister  Eri- 
pbyle  m  marriage,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Argos.  Daring  the  time  he  reigned  there  it  hap- 
pened that  Tydeus  of  CsJydon  and  Polynices  of 
Thebes,  both  fugitives  from  their  native  countries, 
at  Argos  near  the  palace  of  Adrastus,  and 
»  to  words  and  from  words  to  blows.  On 
the  noise,  Adrastus  hastened  to  them  and 
separated  the  combatants,  in  whom  he  immediately 
recognised  the  two  men  that  had  been  promised  to 
hun  bv  an  oracle  as  the  future  husbands  of  two 
•f  his'  daughters  ;  for  one  bore  on  bis  shield 
the  figure  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
iwo,  and  the  oracle  was  that  one  of  his  daughters 
was  to  marry  a  boar  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adras- 
tus therefore  gave  his  daughter  DeTpyle  to  Tydeus, 
and  Argeta  to  Pol yn  ices,  and  at  the  tame  time 
to  lead  each  of  these  princes  back  to  his 
Adrastus  now  prepared  for  war 
against  Thebes,  although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that 
all  who  should  engage  in  it  should  perish,  with 
the  exception  of  Adrastus.  (Apollod  hi.  6.  §  1, 
Ac ;  Hygin.  FaL  69,  70.) 
Thus  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  w  Seven 
Thebes,**  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia- 
raus, Capaneua,  Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopaeus. 
Instead  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices  other  legends 
Eteoclos  and  Mecistcus.  This  war  ended 
as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted, 
was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of 
has  horse  Areion,  the  gift  of  Heracles.  (Horn.  IL 
xxii.  346,  Ac.  ;  Pans.  viii.  25.  §  5  ;  Apollod  iii. 
«.)  Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the  bodies 
rf  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus  went  to 
Ath^Tf  and  implored  the  assistance  of  tho  Athe- 
nians. Theseus  was  persuaded  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Thebes ;  he  took  the  city  and 
delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  heroes  to 
their  friends  for  buriaL  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  g  1  ; 
Pans.  ix.  9.  j  1.) 

Tr-n  years  after  this  Adnutus  persuaded  the 
sr»en  sous  of  the  heroes,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
war  against  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon 
that  city,  and  Amphiaraus  now  declared  that  the 
tods  approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised 
tsasea*.  (Paus.  ix.  9.  §  2 ;  Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2.) 
Tim  war  is  celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  war 
•f  the  Epigani  ('Lwlyorot).  Thebes  was  taken  and 
awd  to  the  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  its 
i&halnunt*  had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of 
s.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  S  2—4 ;  Herod,  t.  61  ; 
ffi.  p.  325.)    The  only  Argive  hero  thai 
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fell  in  this  war,  waa  Aegialeus,  the  son  of  Adras- 
tus. After  having  boilt  a  temple  of  Nemesis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  [Adr.\6Tkia],  he  set 
out  on  his  return  home.  Dut  weighed  down  by 
old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  he  died  at 
Megara  and  was  buried  there.  (Paus.  L  43.  §  1.) 
After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  in  several  parts 
of  Greece,  os  at  Megara  (1'aus.  /.  c),  at  Sicyon 
where  his  memory  was  celebrated  in  tragic  cho- 
ruses (Herod,  v.  67),  and  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  30. 
§  4.)  The  legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two 
wars  against  Thebes  have  furnished  most  ample 
materials  for  the  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poets  of 
Greece  (Pans.  ix.  9.  §  3),  and  some  works  of  art 
relating  to  the  stories  about  Adrastus  are  mentioned 
in  Pausanias.  (iii.  1&  §  7,  x.  10.  §  2.) 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patronymic  Adrastinc 
was  formed.    (Horn.  IL  v.  412.)         [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  C'AJpoorof),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Gordius,  who  had  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  and  was  in  consequence  expelled  by 
his  father  aud  deprived  of  everything  He  took 
refuge  as  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  king  Croesus, 
who  purified  him  and  received  him  kindly.  After 
some  time  he  was  sent  out  as  guardian  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  who  was  to  deliver  the  coun- 
try from  a  wild  boar  which  had  made  great  havoc 
all  around.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
prince  Atys,  while  he  was  aiming  at  the  wild 
beast.  Croesus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man,  as 
he  saw  in  this  accident  the  will  of  the  gods  and 
the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  ;  but  Adrastus  could 
not  endure  to  live  longer  and  killed  himself  on  the 
tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod.  L  35—45.)        [L.  S-] 

ADRASTUS  ('ASpooTos),  of  Aphrodisios,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  Aristotle's  writings  and  his 
system  of  philosophy,  quoted  by  Simplicius  {Prae- 
fai.  in  viii.  lib.  Pkyt.j,  and  by  Achilles  Tat i us 
(p  82).  Some  commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timoeus 
of  Plato  are  also  quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  in 
Harmonica  IHolemari),  aud  a  treatise  on  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle  by  Galen.  None  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  a  work  on  Harmonics,  w#pi 
'Apuoyucwv,  is  preserved,  in  MS.,  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  [B.  J.J 

ADRIA'NUS.  [Hadkianus.] 

ADRIA'NUS  fASawof),  a  Greek  rhetorician 
born  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  who  flourished  under 
the  emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus, 
and  obtained  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  His  advance- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual 
regard ;  Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished 
speeches  of  his  scholar  were  M  the  fragments  of  a 
colossus,"  and  Adrianus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes 
of  his  master.  Among  a  people  who  rivalled  one 
another  in  their  teal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianus 
did  not  shew  much  of  the  discretion  of  a  philoso- 
pher. His  first  lecture  commenced  with  the  modest 
encomium  on  himself  ird\w  ix  ♦oo^ktjj  ypdmuira, 
while  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage 
he  affected  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  philoso- 
phy. A  story  may  be  seen  in  Philostratus  of  his 
trial  and  acquittal  for  the  murder  of  a  begging 
sophist  who  had  insulted  him :  Adrianus  had  re- 
torted by  styling  such  insults  tjypara  x6pt+n>,  but 
his  pupils  were  not  content  with  weapons  at 
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ridicule.  The  visit  of  M.  Antoninus  to  Athens 
made  him  Acquainted  with  Adrianus,  whom  he 
invited  to  Rome  and  honoured  with  his  friendship : 
the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set  the  thesis  of 
a  declamation  for  him.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Commodus. 
His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  not  later  than  A.  D.  1 9*2,  if  it  be  true 
that  Commodus  (who  was  assassinated  at  the  end 
of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his  death-bed, 
which  he  is  represented  as  kissing  with  devout 
earnestness  in  his  last  momenta.  (Philostr.  Vit. 
Adrian. ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Aopioyrfr.)  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Suidas  three  declamations 
only  are  extant  These  have  been  edited  by  Leo 
Allatius  in  the  Ercerpta  Varia  Graecorum  So- 
phistarum  (ic  Rketoricorum^  Romae,  1641,  and  by 
W alz  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Kkctore*  Graeci, 
1832.  [a  J.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('Ao)xaytff),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  was  called  'AAsfafopid*.  Of  this 
poem  the  seventh  book  is  mentioned  (Steph.  By*. 
t.  e.  SdVsia),  but  we  possess  only  a  fragment  con- 
sisting of  one  line.  (Steph.  By*.  *.  v.  'Aarpaia.) 
Suidas  («.  e.  'Ajtytonrfs)  mentions  among  other 
poems  of  Arrianus  one  called  'AAr^oj^/mb,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  work  of 
Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  attributes  to  his 
Arrianus.  (Meineke,  in  the  Abhandl.  drr  Berlin. 
Akademiti  1832.  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('ASoioWt)  flourished,  according 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  a.  d.  433.  There  is  extant 
of  his,  in  Greek,  Ixtgoge  Sacrarnm  LUerarum,  re- 
commended by  Photius  (No. 2)  to  beginners,  edited 
by  Dav.  Hoeschel,  4to.  Aug.  Vindel.  1602,  and 
among  the  Critici  Saeri.  fol.  Lond.  1660.  [A.J.C.] 

ADU'SIUS  CAoWioj),  according  to  the  account 
of  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropaedeia,  was  sent  by 
Cyrus  with  an  army  into  Caria,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  feuds  which  existed  in  the  country.  He  after- 
wards assisted  Hystaspes  in  subduing  Phrygia, 
and  was  made  satrap  of  Caria,  as  the  inhabitants 
had  requested,  (vii.  4.  §  1,  Ac,,  viiL  6.§  7.) 

AEA.  [Gaka.] 

AEA,  a  huntress  who  was  metamorphosed  by 
the  gods  into  the  fabulous  island  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Phasis,  the  river-god.  (Val.  Flacc.  i.  742,  v. 
426.)  [L.  S.] 

A K' ACES  (Ateuojr).  1.  The  father  of  Syloson 
and  Polycrates.  (Herod,  iii.  39,  139,  vi.  13.) 

2.  The  son  of  Syloson,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  tyrant  of  Samoa,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the  Ionians 
revolted  from  the  Persians,  B.  c.  500.  He  then 
fled  to  the  Persians,  and  induced  the  Samians  to 
abandon  the  other  Ionians  in  the  sea-fight  between 
the  Persians  and  Ionians.  After  this  battle,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  he  was  restored  to 
the  tyranny  of  Samoa  by  the  Persians,  &  c  494. 
(Herod,  iv.  138,  vi.  13,  14,25.) 

AEA'CIDES  (AIok/Stji),  a  patronymic  from 
Aeacus,  and  given  to  various  of  his  descendants, 
as  Peleus  (Ov.  Met.  xi.  227,  &C-,  xii.  365;  Horn. 
//.  xvi.  15),  Telamon  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  4  ;  Apollon. 
i.  1330),  Phocus  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  668,  798),  the 
sons  of  Aeacus ;  Achilles,  the  grandson  of  Aeacus 
(Horn.  //.  xi.  805;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  99);  and 
Pyrrhus,  the  great-grandson  of  Aeacus.  (Virg. 
Aem,  iiu  296.)  [L.  S.] 


ABACUS. 

AEACIDES  (AkurfSrjj),  the  ion  of  Arymkis, 
king  of  Epirus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  who  was  slain  in 
Italy.  (Liv.  viii.  24.)  Aeacides  married  Phthia, 
the  daughter  of  Mcnon  of  Pharsalus,  by  whom  he 
had  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  and  two  daughters, 
Deidameia  and  Troi'as.  In  B.  c.  317  he  assisted 
Polysperchon  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  young 
Alexander,  who  was  then  only  five  years  old,  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  following  year  he  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  Olympias,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  Caasander ;  but  the  Epirota  disliked  the  service, 
rose  against  Aeacides,  and  drove  him  from  the 
kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  only  two 
years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  some  faithful  servants.  But  becoming  tired 
of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirots  recalled  Aea- 
cides in  a.  c.  313 ;  Caasander  immediately  sent  an 
army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  conquered 
him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  killed.  (Pans.  i.  1 1 ;  Died.  xix.  1 1, 
36,  74 ;  Plut  Pyrrk.  I  2.) 

AE'ACUS  (Afourof),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Aegina, 
a  daughter  of  the  river-god  A&opus.  He  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus  to  secure  her 
from  the  anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this 
island  was  afterwards  called  Aegina.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §6;  Hygin.  Fab.  52;  Paus.  ii.  29.  § 
2;  corap.  Nonn.  Dionys.  vi.  212;  Ov.  Met.  vi. 
113,  vii.  472,  &c.)  According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeacus  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Euro  pa. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  time  when 
Aeacus  was  born,  Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited, 
and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  (prfppipcer) 
of  the  island  into  men  ( Myrmidon  ett)  over  whom 
Aeacus  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men  grow  up  out 
of  the  earth,  (lies.  Fngm.  67,  ed.Gottling ;  Apol- 
lod. iii.  12  §  6;  Paus.  L  c.)  Ovid  (Met  vii.  520; 
comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  52 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375),  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  that  the  island  was  not  unin- 
habited at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Aeacus,  and  states 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Aeacus,  Hera,  jealous  of 
Aegina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing  the  name  of  the 
latter  by  sending  a  plague  or  a  fearful  dragon  into 
it,  by  which  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  were  carried 
off,  and  that  Zeus  restored  the  population  by 
changing  the  ants  into  men.  These  legends,  as 
Mailer  justly  remarks  (Aeginetica),  are  nothing 
but  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation  of 
Aegina,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pelasgiana,  and  afterwards  received 
colonists  from  Phthiotis,  the  seat  of  the  Mynui- 
dones,  and  from  Phlius  on  the  Asopus.  Aeacus 
while  he  reigned  in  Aegina  was  renowned  in  all 
Greece  for  his  justice  and  piety,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  settle  disputes  not  only 
among  men,  but  even  among  the  gods  themselves. 
(Pind.  Itth.  viii.  48,  &c. ;  Paus.  L  39.  §  5.)  He 
was  such  a  favourite  with  the  latter,  that,  when 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  drought  in  consequence  of 
a  murder  which  had  been  committed  (Diod.  iv. 
60,  61 ;  Apollod.  UL  12.  §  6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
dex'lared  that  the  calamity  would  not  cease  unless 
Aeacus  prayed  to  the  gods  that  it  might ;  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  it  ceased  in  consequence. 
Aeacus  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  by  erecting  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Panhellenius  on  mount  Panhel- 
lcnion  (Paus.  ii.  30.  §  4),  and  the  Aeginetans 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  in  their  island  called 
Aeaccura,  which  was  a  square  place  enclosed  by 
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times  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in  this 
fi  enclosure.  (Pans.  ii.  29.  §  6.)  A  legend  p re- 
in Pindar  {Ol.  riiL  39,  dec)  relates  that 
a > •  i>.  1*  —  :'i.<::  :•>  .Wens  a*  then  assistant 
•  -  l.  ^;;.7  t'.e  wails  of  Troy.  When  the  work 
wv-  completed,  three  dragon*  rushed  against  the 
the  two  of  them  which  attacked 
wall  built  by  the  gods  fell  down 
dead,  the  third  forced  its  way  into  the  city  through 
the  part  built  by  Aeacus.  Hereupon  Apollo  pro- 
p!w-»»r»i  timt  Troy  would  (all  through  the  hands  of 
the  A  rands.  A  earns  was  also  believed  by  the 
A-  „'  h.tM-  mrrounded  th<»ir  island  with 

high  cfctb.  to  protect  it  against  pirates.  (Pans.  ii.  29. 
§  5. )  Several  other  incidents  connected  with  the 
storr  of  Aeacus  are  mentioned  by  Ovid.  ( Met  vii. 
5**£  Ac  ix.  435,  Ax.)  By  Endeis  Aeacus  had 
two  sons,  Telamon  and  Peleus,  and  by  Psamathe 
a  son.  Phocus.  whom  be  preferred  to  the  two 
contrived  to  kill  Phocus  during  a 
then  fled  from  their  natire  island, 
rat.  a  son'.]  After  his  death  Aeacus 
became  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades  (Or. 
Met  tiH  25  ;  Hot.  Can*,  ii.  13.  22),  and  accord- 
ing to  Plato  (Gorp.  p.  523  ;  compare  Apolog.  p. 
41  ;  Isocrat.  Echo.  5)  especially  for  the  shades  of 
Europeans.  In  works  of  art  he  was  represented 
bearing  a  sceptre  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  (Apollod. 
K.  12.  §  6  ;  PiwL  Ittkm.  viiL  47,  &c)  Aeacus 
had  sanctuaries  both  at  Athens  and  in  Aegina 
(Paas.  ii.  29.  5  6  ;  Hesych.  a  r.;  SchoL  ad  Pmd. 
Mm.  auL  155),  and  the  Aeginetans  regarded 
baa  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  island.  (Pind. 
Mm.  riiL  22.)  [L.  S.] 

AEAEA  (Aiaio).    1.  A  surname  of  Medeia, 
Aea,  the  country  where  her  rather 
ruled.  ( Apollon.  Khod.  iii.  1 1 35.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Circe,  the  sister  of  Aeetea. 
(Horn.  CM.  ix.  32  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  559 ;  Virg. 
AetL.  iiL  386.)  Her  son  Telegonus  is  likewise 
mentioned  with  this  surname.  (Acaetu,  Propert. 
i  23.  §  42.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Calrpso,  who  was  beliered  to 
bare  inhabited  a  smaU  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea 
ia  the  straits  between  Italy  and  Sicilv.  (Pomp. 
Mefcv.  iL  7  ;  Propert.  iiL  10.  SI.)       [L  S.] 

AEA'NTIDES  (aWot,.).  I.  The  tyrant  of 
Lampsacus,  to  whom  Hippiaa  gave  his  daughter 
Art  he  dke  in  marriage.  (I  hue.  tL  59.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  as 
"De  of  the  seren  poets  who  formed  the  Tragic 
Pleiad.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy. 
(SchoL  ad  ifcptaut.  p.  32,  93,  ed.  Pawv 

AEBUTIA  GENS,  contained  two  families,  the 
r'iT:.~»  ii  which  are  Carts  and  Ki.va.  'I  he  for- 
mer was  plebeian,  the  latter  patrician  ;  but  the 

Cornice*  does  not 
only  a  sur- 

to  Postumus  Aebutius  Elva,  who  was 
in  B.  c  442.  This  gens  was  distinguished 
early  ages,  but  from  the  time  of  the  abovc- 
uned  Aebutius  Elva,  no  patrician  member  of 
h  add  aay  carale  office  till  the  proctorship  of  M. 
Aebutius  Ehu  in  a.  a  1 76. 

It  ii  doubtful  to  which  of  the  family  P.  Aebutins 
,  who  disclosed  to  the  consul  the  existence 
Rome,  and  was  rewarded  by 
B.  c  186.  (Li v. 
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Platonic  school,  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  at  Alexandria.  She  was  a  relation  of  Sy  na- 
nus and  the  wife  of  Hermeiaa,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  devoted  herself  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  She  accompanied  the  latter 
to  Athens,  whore  they  went  to  study  philosophy, 
and  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  all  the 
philosophers  there,  and  especially  by  Proclus,  to 
whom  she  had  been  betrothed  by  Syrian  us,  when 
she  was  quite  young.  She  lired  to  a  considerable 
age,  and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  bv 
Damasciua,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexa- 
meter verses.  The  names  of  her  tons  were  Ara- 
monius  and  Heliodorus.  (Suidas,  s.  e. ;  Danuucius, 
op.  Phot.  cod.  242,  p.  341,  b.  ed.  Bekker.) 

AEDE'SIUS  (hSUvtot),  a  Cappadocian,  called 
a  Platonic  or  perhaps  more  correctly  an  Eclectic 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
friend  and  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Iamblichus. 
After  the  death  of  his  master  the  school  of  Syria 
was  dispersed,  and  Aedesius  fearing  the  real  or 
fancied  hostility  of  the  Christian  emperor  Con*. tin- 
tine  to  philosophy,  took  refuge  in  divination.  An 
oracle  in  hexameter  verse  represented  a  pastoral 
life  as  his  only  retreat,  but  his  disciples,  perhaps 
calming  his  fears  by  a  metaphorical  interpretation, 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  instructions.  He 
settled  at  Pcrgamus,  where  he  numbered  among 
his  pupil*  the  emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession 
of  the  latter  to  the  imperial  purple  be  invited 
Aedesius  to  continue  his  instructions,  but  the  de- 
clining strength  of  the  sage  being  unequal  to  the 
task,  two  of  his  most  learned  disciples,  Chrysa tithes 
and  Eusebius,  were  by  his  own  desire  appointed  to 
supply  his  place.  ( [Eunap.  IV/.  Aedrs.)    [R.  J.J 

AEDON  ('An5W).  1.  A  daughter  of  Panda- 
reus  of  Ephesus.  According  to  Homer  (CW.  xix. 
517,  &c)  she  was  the  wife  of  Zcthus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mother  of  ltylus.  Envious  of 
Niobe,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Amphion,  who  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  she  formed  the  plan  of 
killing  the  eldest  of  Niobe's  sons  but  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son  ltylus.  Zeus  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  melan- 
choly tunes  are  represented  by  the  poet  as  Aedon's 
lame'ntations  about  her  child.  (Compare  Phere- 
cydes,  Frugm.  p.  138,  ed.  Stun  ;  Apollod.  iii. 
5.  §  5.)  According  to  a  later  tradition  preserved 
in  Antoninus  Liberalis  (c.  11;.  Aedon  was  the 
wife  of  Polytechnus,  an  artist  of  Colophon,  and 
boasted  that  she  lived  more  happily  with  him  than 
Hem  with  Zeus.  Hem  to  revenge  herself  ordered 
Kris  to  induce  Aedon  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband.  Polytechnus  was  then  making  a 
chair,  and  Aedon  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  they 
agreed  that  whoeTer  should  finish  the  work  first 
should  receive  from  the  other  a  female  slave  as  the 
prize.  When  Aedon  had  conquered  her  husband, 
he  went  to  her  father,  and  pretending  that  his 
wife  wished  to  see  her  sister  Chebdoni%  he  took 
her  with  him.  On  his  way  home  he  ravished  her, 
dressed  her  in  slave's  attire,  enjoined  her  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence,  and  gave  her  to  his  wife  as 
the  promised  prize.  After  some  time  Chelidonis, 
believing  herself  unobserved,  lamented  her  own 
fate,  but  she  was  overheard  by  Aedon,  and  the 
two  sisters  conspired  against  Polytechnus  and 
killed  his  son  Itys,  whom  they  placed  before  him 
in  a  dish.    Aedon  fled  with  Chelidonis  to  her 
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father,  who,  when  Polytechnus  came  in  pursuit  of 
his  wife,  had  him  bound,  smeared  with  honey, 
and  thus  exposed  him  to  the  insects.  Aedon  now 
took  pity  upon  the  sufferings  of  her  husband,  and 
when  her  relations  were  on  the  point  of  killing  her 
for  this  weakness,  Zeus  changed  Polytechnus  into 
a  pelican,  the  brother  of  Aedon  into  a  whoop,  her 
father  into  a  sea-eagle,  Chelidonis  into  a  swallow, 
and  Aedon  herself  into  a  nightingale.  This  mythus 
seems  to  have  originated  in  mere  etymologies,  and 
is  of  the  same  class  as  that  about  Philomele  and 
Procne.  [L.  S.J 

AEETES  or  AEETA  (Aiifrnt),  a  son  of 
Helios  and  Perseis.  ( Apollod  L  9.  §  1 ;  He*.  Tkeog. 
957.)  According  to  others  his  mother's  name  was 
Persa  (Hygin.  Praif.  p.  14,  ed  Staveren),  or 
Antiope.  (Schol.  ad  Pimd.  (H.  xiiL  52.)  He  was 
a  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae,  and  Perses.  (Hygin. 
L  e. ;  Apollod.  /.  c  ;  Horn.  Od.  x.  136,  &c. ;  Cic 
ds  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  19.)  He  was  married  to  Idyia, 
a  daughter  of  Ocean  us,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Medeia  and  Cholciope,  and  one  son, 
Absyrtus  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  960.;  Apollod.  L  9,23.). 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus 
brought  thither  the  golden  fleece.  At  one  time  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother 
Perses,  but  was  restored  by  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Apollod  i.  9.  §  28.)  Compare  Ab&yrtus,  Ah- 
oonactab,  Jason,  and  Mkobia.         [L.  S.] 

AEE'TIS,  AEETIAS,  and  AEETI'NE,  are 
patronymic  forms  from  Aeetes,  and  are  used  by 
Roman  poets  to  designate  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Ov.  MeL  vii.  9,  296,  Heroid.  vi.  103  ;  Val.  Flacc 
viii.  233.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGA  (Alyij),  according  to  Hyginus  (Poet. 
Attr.  ii.  13)  a  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Hephaestus.  Aega  and  her  sister 
Hclice  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  the 
former  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  god  into 
the  constellation  called  Capclla.  According  to 
other  traditions  mentioned  by  Hyginus,  Aega  was 
a  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  of  Crete,  and  was 
chosen  to  suckle  the  infant  Zeus  ;  but  as  she  was 
found  unable  to  do  it,  the  service  was  performed 
by  the  goat  Amalthea.  According  to  others,  again, 
Aega  was  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  of  such  dazzling 
brightness,  that  the  Titans  in  their  attack  upon 
Olympus  became  frightened  and  requested  their 
mother  Gaea  to  conceal  her  in  the  earth.  She  was 
accordingly  confined  in  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  she 
became  the  nurse  of  Zeus.  In  the  fight  with  the 
Titans  Zeus  was  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  cover 
himself  with  her  skin  (aegis).  He  obeyed  the 
command  and  raised  Aega  among  the  stars. 
Similar,  though  somewhat  different  accounts,  were 
given  by  Euemcrus  and  others.  (Erntosjh.  CataiL 
13 ;  Antonin.  Lib.  36  ;  Lactant.  Inttit.  i.  22.  §  19.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  some  of  these  stories  Aegia 
is  regarded  as  a  nymph,  and  in  others  as  a  goat, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  not  kept  clearly  distinct 
from  each  other.  Her  name  is  either  connected 
with  al£,  which  signifies  a  goat,  or  with  dfJf,  a  gale  of 
wind  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  some  critics  to 
consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  of  two 
distinct  ones,  one  being  of  an  astronomical  nature 
and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capella,  the  rise  1 
of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (A rat  Pkaen. 
150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goat  which 
was  believed  to  have  suckled  the  infant  Zeus  in 
Crete.  (Compare  Buttmann  in  /deleft  Unprung 
und  Bedeuttmg  der  Sternmmcn,  p.  309  ;  Bottiger,  j 
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AmaJUkea,  I  p.  16,  Ac. ;  Creuxcr,  Symbol,  iv.  p. 
458  Ace.)  [L.  S.] 

A  EGA  EON  (Ai'toW),  a  son  of  Uranus  by 
Uaca.     Aegaeon   and  his  brothers  Gygcs  and 

Cottus  are  known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids 
(Hes.  Theog.  502,  &c),  and  are  described  as  huge 
monsters  with  a  hundred  arms  (iKar6yx*tp*i)  and 
fifty  heads.  (Apollod.  L  1.  §  1  ;  Hes.  Tkeog.  149, 
&c. )  Most  writers  mention  the  third  Uranid 
under  the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Aegaeon, 
which  is  explained  in  a  passage  of  Homer  (//.  i. 
403,  &c.),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
Olympian  gods  were  about  to  put  Zeus  in  chains, 
Thetis  called  in  the  assistance  of  Aegaeon,  who 
compelled  the  gods  to  desist  from  their  intention. 
(Horn.  II.  L  398,  &c.)  According  to  Hesiod 
(Tkeog.  154,  &c  617,  Ac),  Aegaeon  and  his 
brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the  time  of 
their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against 
Zeus.  On  the  advice  of  Gaea  Zeus  delivered  the 
Uranids  from  their  prison,  that  they  might  assist 
him.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  the 
Titans  by  hurling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at 
once,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus  and  placed  the  Hecaton- 
cheires  at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the 
dopth  of  the  ocean  to  guard  them.  (Hes.  Tkeog. 
617,  &c  815,  &c.)    According  to  a  1 


Pausanias  (ii.  1.  §  6,  ii.  4.  §  7),  Briareus  was  chosen 
as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  Poseidon  and 
Helios,  and  adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  former 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  to  the  latter.  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1165)  represents  Ae- 
gaeon as  a  son  of  Gaea  and  Pont  us  and  as  living 
as  a  marine  god  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Ovid  ( MeL 
ii.  10)  .and  Philostratus  (  Fit.  Apolion.  iv.  6)  like- 
wise regard  him  as  a  marine  god,  while  Virgil 
(Ac*,  x.  565)  reckons  him  among  the  giant* 
who  stormed  Olympus,  and  CaUimachas  (Hymn, 
in  Del.  141,&c),  regarding  him  in  the  same  light, 
places  him  under  mount  Aetna.  The  Scholiast  on 
Theocritus  (IdylL  L  65)  calls  Briareus  ono  of  the 
Cyclops.  The  opinion  which  regards  Aegaeon  and 
his  brothers  as  only  personifications  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  nature,  such  as  are  manifested 
in  the  violent  commotions  of  the  earth,  as  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions  and  the  like,  seems  to 
explain  best  the  various  accounts  about  them.  [  L.  S.  ] 

AEGAEUS  (Ai^aior),  a  surname  of  Posei- 
don, derived  from  the  town  of  Aegae  in  Euboea, 
near  which  he  had  a  magnificent  temple  upon  a 
MIL  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  74,  where 
Servius  erroneously  derives  the  name  from  the 
Aegean  sea.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGEIDES  (AlytlZrit),  a  patronymic  from 
Aegeus,  and  especially  used  to  designate  Theseus. 
(Horn.  //.  i.  265;  Ov.  Heroid.  iv.  59,  ii.  67  ; 
compare  Abgkus.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGE'RIA  or  EGE'RIA,  one  of  the  Camenae 
in  Roman  mythology,  from  whom,  according  to 
the  legends  of  early  Roman  story,  Nuroa  received 
his  instructions  respecting  the  forma  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  (Liv.  L  19;  Val.  Max.  L  2. 
§  1.)  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had  his  in- 
terviews with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a  well 
gushed  forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Camenae.  (Liv.  i.  21.)  The  Roman 
legends,  however,  point  out  two  distinct  places 
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•ucred  to  Aegeria,  one  near  Aricia  (Virg.  Am.  vii. 
761,  Ac;  Ovid,  FomL  Hi.  263,  Ace.;  Strab.  v. 
p.  239 ;  Plat.  .Yass.  4;  Lactant.  i.  22.  g  1),  and 
the  other  near  tbe  city  of  Rome  at  the  Porta 
Caprna,  in  tbe  valley  now  called  Caparella,  where 
the  acred  shield  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
Noma  was  likewise  believed  to  have  had 
with  his  beloved  Cameno.  (Plut.  Num. 
Juv.  iii.  12.)     Ovid  (Met.  xv.  431,  Ac.; 
Strab.  /.  c)  relates  that,  after  the  death 
>uira,  Aegeria  fled  into  the  shady  grove  in  the 
vale  of  Aricia,  and  there  disturbed  by  her  lamen- 
taucm*  the  worship  of  Diana  which  had  been 
brought  thither  from  TauxU  by  Orestes,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  Hippolytos.    Virgil  (A en. 
vu.  761)  makes   Hippolytus  and  Aegeria  the 
parents  of  Yirnias,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  native 
Italian  hero.    This  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
itnaoces  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worship  of  a 
Greek  divinity  or  hero  was  engrafted  upon  and 
with  a  purely  Italian  worship.  Aegeria 
ied  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  aa 
giver  of  life,  whence  she  was  invoked  by 
n  women.  (Festus,  *.  r.  Egeriac ;  compare 
Commentatio  de  Egeriae  fomte  ft  tpeeu 
vmmjme  *rfa,  Marburg,  1824  ;  liartung,  Die  Iidig. 
dtr  Homurr,  ii.  p.  203,  Ac  and  213,  Ac)     [L.  S.J 
AEGESTUS.  [Ackstes.] 
AEGEUS  (Arycvr).     ].  According  to  some 
accounts  a  son  of  Pandion  II.  king  of  Athens,  and 
af  Pylia,  while  others  call  him  a  son  of  Scyrius  or 
Phemios,  and  state  that  be  was  only  an  adopted 
son  of  Pandion.   (Pans.  i.  5.  §  3,  Ac  ;  SchoL  ad 
Lgeopkr.  494  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  15.  §  5.)  Pandion 
had  been   expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
-V^ttauids,  but  Aegeus  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  Pallas,  Nysua,  and  Lycus  restored  him, 
and  Aegeus  being  the  eldest  of  tbe  brothers  suc- 
ceeded Pandion.    Aegeus  first  married  Meta,  a 
daughter  of  Hoples,  and  then  Chakiope,  the 
daughter  of  Rhexenor,  neither  of  whom  bore  him 
any  children.  (ApoUod.  iii.  15.  §6,Ac.)  He  ascrib- 
ed this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  and 
ta  order  to  conciliate  her  introduced  her  worship 
at  Athena.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  6.)  Afterwards  he  begot 
Theseus  by  Aethra  at  Troezen.  ( Plut  Ties.  3; 
Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)  When 
Theseus  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  was  in-  | 
formed  of  his  descent,  be  went  to  Athens  and  de- 
feated tbe  fifty  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who 
claiming  the  kingly  dignity  of  Athens,  had  made 
war  upon  Aegeus  and  deposed  him,  and  also 
wished  to  exclude  Theseus  from  the  succession. 
(Pint.  Thes.  13.)    Aegeus  was  restored,  but  died 
snoo  after.    His  death  is  related  in  the  following 
manner :  When  Th<-*cus  went  to  Crete  to  deliver 
Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos, 
he  prasnivrd  his  father  that  on  his  return  be  would 
boitt  white  sails  as  a  signal  of  his  safety.    On  his 
approach  to  the  coast  of  Attica  be  forgot  his 
promise,  and  his  father,  who  was  watching  on  a 
rock  on  the  seacoast,  on  perceiving  the  black  sail, 
th'-urht  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 
ived  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
(Plot.  Tkeu  22 ;  Diod.  iv.  61 ; 
L  22.  g  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  43;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  iii. 
74.)    Medeia,  who  was  believed  to  have  spent 
same  time  at  Athens  on  her  return  from  Corinth 
to  Coicbis,  is  said  to  have  become  mother  of  a  son,  I 
Mala*,  by  Aegeus.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28  ;  Hygin.  | 
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Fab.  26.)  Aegeus  was  one  of  the  eponymic 
heroes  of  Attica  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Acgcisl  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Paus.  i.  5. 
§  2.)  His  grave,  called  the  hero  urn  of  Aegeus,  was 
believed  to  be  at  Athens  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  5),  and 
Pausanias  mentions  two  statues  of  him,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi,  the  latter  of  which 
had  been  made  of  the  tithes  of  the  booty  taken 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  (Paus.  i.  5.  §  2, 
x.  10.  §1.) 

2.  The  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the 
Aegeidae  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  Oeolycus,  and 
pr.indson  of  Theraa,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
Thera.  (Herod,  iv.  149.)  All  the  Acgcids  were 
believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement 
at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  There 
is  only  this  difference  in  the  accounts,  that,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Aegeus  was  the  leader  of  the 
Cadmcan  colonists  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to 
Herodotus  they  received  their  name  of  Aegej'dg 
from  the  later  Aegeus,  the  son  of  Oeolycus.  ( Pind. 
Pyth.  v.  101 ;  Itlk.  vii.  18,  Ac.,  with  the  Schol.) 
There  was  at  Sparta  a  beroum  of  Aegeus.  (Paus. 
iii.  15.  §  6 ;  compare  iv.  7.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGl'ALE  or  AEGIALEIA  (Alyd\n  or 
Aiyta\tta),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Am- 
phithca,  or  of  Aegialeus  the  son  of  Adrastus, 
whence  she  bears  the  surname  of  Adrastine.  (Horn. 
//.  v.  412  ;  ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  6,  9.  §  13.)  She  was 
married  to  Diomcdes,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with  Cometea. 
(Eustath,  ad  1L  v.  p.  566.)  The  hero  attributed 
this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but 
when  Aegiale  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  his  life, 
he  fled  to  Italy.  (SchoL  ad  Lycophr.  610;  Ov. 
Met.  xiv.  476,  Ac)  According  to  Dictys  Cretcnsis 
(vi.  2),  Aegiale,  like  Clytemncstra,  had  been 
seduced  to  her  criminal  conduct  by  a  treacherous 
report,  that  Diomcdes  was  returning  with  a  Trojan 
woman  who  Uved  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Argos  Aegiale  expelled  him.  In  Ovid 
(76w,  349)  she  is  described  as  the  type  of  a  bad 
wife.  [L  .S.] 

AEGI'ALEUS  (AtyoAwt).  1.  A  son  of 
Adrastus  and  Amphithea  or  Dcmoanassa.  (ApoUod. 
i.  9.  §  13;  Hygin.  Fab.  71.)  He  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Epigones  that  feU  in  the  war 
against  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  3;  Paus.  ix.  5.  §  7; 
compare  Adrastus.)  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Pegae  in  Megaris,  and  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  had  been  conveyed  thither  from 
Thebes  and  been  buried  there.  (Paus.  i.  44.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Mclia, 
from  whom  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  after- 
wards called  Achaia  derived  its  name  of  Aegialeia. 
(Appllodl  ii.  1.  §  1.)  According  to  a  Sicyonian 
tradition  he  was  an  autochthon,  brother  of  Phoro- 
ncus  and  first  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Aegialeia  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5,  vii.  1.  §  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aeetes.  [Absyrtus.]    [L.  S.] 

A  EG  I'D  I  US,  a  Roman  commander  in  Gaul 
under  Majorianus.  (a.  d.  457 — 461.)  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  maintained  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  Gaul,  and  was  elected  by  the  Franks 
as  their  king,  after  they  had  banished  Childeric 
Four  years  afterwards,  Childeric  was  restored ;  but 
Aegidius  did  not  oppose  his  return,  and  he  retained 
his  influence  in  Gaul  till  his  death.  (Gregor.  Tu- 
ron.  ii.  12.) 
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AEGIDU'CHOS  or  AEOI'OCHOS  (AlyAoi- 
Xos  or  Aiyloxoiy,  a  surname  of  Zona,  as  the  bearer 
of  the  Aegis  with  which  he  strike*  terror  into  the 
impious  and  his  enemies.  (Horn.  ILL  202,  ii.  157, 
375,  &c. ;  Pind.  IM.  iv.  99  ;  Hygin.  Post  Attr.  ii. 
13.)  Others  derive  the  surname  from  and  ixk 
and  take  it  as  an  allusion  to  Zeus  being  fed  by  a 
goat  (Spanh.  ad  CaUitn.  hymn,  in  Jov.  49.)  [L.S.] 

ArTGLMUS,  or  AEGI'MIUS  (Afyjiof,  or 
A»7»f<ioj),  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek 
physicians,  who  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Differ.  Puis. 
1.2,  iv.  2.  11.  voL  viu.  pp.  498,  716,  752)  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  pulse.  He  wa*  a  native  of  Velia  in  Lucania, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.  His  work  was  entitled  Utpi  UaXfia*,  De 
PalpiiaiionibutL,  (a  name  which  alone  sufficiently 
indicates  its  antiquity,)  and  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence. Callimachus  (ap.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  643,  e.)  men- 
tions an  author  named  Aegimius,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  (tKcucow- 
totoukop  tn&yy poppa),  and  Pliny  mentions  a  per- 
son of  the  same  name  (H.  N.  vii.  49),  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years ;  but  whether 
these  are  the  same  or  different'individuals  is  quite 
uncertain  [W.  A.  G.J 

AEGI'MIUS  (Alyipuos),  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Doric  race,  who  is  described  as  their  king 
and  lawgiver  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  (Pind. 
Pytk.  i.  124,  v.  96.)  When  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Heracles  to  his 
assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third  part  of  his 
territory,  if  he  delivered  him  of  his  enemies.  The 
Lapithae  were  conquered,  but  Heracles  did  not 
take  for  himself  the  territory  promised  to  him  by 
Aegimius,  and  left  it  in  trust  to  the  king  who  was 
to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of  Heracles.  (Apollod. 

ii.  7.  §  7;  Diod.  iv.  37.)  Aegimius  had  two  sons, 
Dymas  and  Pamphylus,  who  migrated  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doric  race  (Dymanes  and  Pam- 
phylians),  while  the  third  branch  derived  its  name 
from  Hyllus  (Hylleans),  the  son  of  Heracles,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  Aegimius.  (Apollod.  ii.  8. 
§  3  ;  SchoL  od  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  121.)  Respecting 
the  connexion  between  Aegimius  and  Heracles, 
see  Miillcr,  Dor.  L  35,  &c. 

There  existed  in  antiquity  an  epic  poem  called 
**  Aegimius,"  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  still 
extant,  and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
and  sometimes  to  Cercops  of  Miletus.  (Athen.  xi 
p.  503 ;  Steph.  By*.  t.  v.  'A&urk.)  The  main 
subject  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  war 
of  Aegimius  and  Heracles  against  the  Lapithae. 
(Groddcck,  Itiblioth.  der  alL  Lit.  und  KunsL,  ii.  84, 
&c.;  Miillcr,  Dor.  L  33,  Ac.;  Welcker,  Der  Episehe 
Cyc/tu,  p.  266,  Ac.  The  fragments  are  collected 
in  Dtintxer,  Die  Fragm.  d.  epinch.  Poet,  der 
Grieck.  bit  zur  Zeit  AUxand.  p.  56,  Ac.)    [L.  S.] 

AEGI'NA.  [Akacur.] 

AEGINAEA  (Kiytrala),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Pnus. 

iii.  14.  §  3.)  It  means  either  the  huntress  of  cha- 
mois, or  the  wielder  of  the  javelin  (oiyoWa).  [L.S.] 

AEGINE'TA,  a  modeller  (Jietor)  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  (//.  Ar.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  Scholars  are 
now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  Winckelmann  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  word  Aetpnetae  in 
the  passage  of  Pliny  denoted  merely  the  country 
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of  some  artist,  whose  real  name,  for  son 
other,  was  not  given.  His  brother 
painter  of  some  distinction,  was  a  pupil  of 


a 

Erigo- 


nus,  who  had  been  colour-grinder  to  the  artist 
N calces.  We  learn  from  Plutarch  {Aral.  13), 
that  Nealces  was  a  friend  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon, 
who  was  elected  praetor  of  the  Achaean  league 
B.  c.  243.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  therefore  in 
assuming,  that  Aegincta  and  his  brother  flourish- 
ed about  OL  cxl.  &  c.  220.  (K.  O.  Mailer,  Arch, 
der  A'swf.  p.  151.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEGINETA  PAULUS.     [Paui.ua  Akgi- 

NKTA.] 

AEGI'OCHUS.  [Abgiduchur.] 
AE'GIPAN  (AfyW),  that  is,  Goat-Pan,  was 
according  to  some  statements  a  being  distinct  from 
Pan,  while  others  regard  him  as  identical  with 
Pan.  His  story  appears  to  be  altogether  of  late 
origin.  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  155)  he  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  a  goat,  or  of  Zeus  and  Acga, 
the  wife  of  Pan,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
(Hygin.  Poet  Attr.  iL  13.  §  28.)  Others 
make  Aegipan  the  father  of  Pan,  and  state 
X  he  as  well  as  his  son  was  represented  as  half 
goat  and  half  fish.  (Eratosth.  OatasL  27.)  When 
Zeus  in  his  contest  with  the  Titans  was  deprived 
of  the  sinews  of  his  band*  and  feet,  Hermes  and 
Aegipan  secretly  restored  them  to  him  and  fitted 
them  in  their  proper  places.  (Apollod.  L  6.  §  3  ; 
Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  L  e.)  According  to  a  Raman 
tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Parallel.  22), 
Aegipan  had  sprang  from  the  incestuous  inter- 
course of  Valeria  of  Tuseulum  and  her  father 
Valerias,  and  was  considered  only  a  different  name 
for  Silvanus.  (Comp.  Pan,  and  Voss,  MylMoL 
Brie/e,  i.  p.  80,  Ac.)  [L.  S.J 

AEGISTHUS  (Afyerfcw),  a  son  of  Thyestes, 
who  unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelopia.    Immediately  after  his  birth  he  wo*  ex- 
posed by  bis  mother,  bat  was  found  and  saved  by 
shepherds  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  whence  his  name 
Aegisthus  (from  afg  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  87,  88 ;  Aelian, 
V.  II.  xiL  42).  Subsequently  he  was  searched  after 
and  found  by  Atreus,  the  brother  of  Thyestes,  who 
had  him  educated  as  his  own  child,  so  that  every 
body  believed  Aegisthus  to  be  his  son.  In  the  night 
in  which  Pelopia  had  shared  the  bed  of  her  father, 
she  had  taken  from  him  his  sword  which  she 
afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This  sword  became 
the  means  by  which  the  incestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween her  and  her  father  was  discovered,  where- 
upon she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.    Atreus  in  his 
enmity  towards  his  brother  sent  Aegisthus  to  kill 
him ;  but  the  sword  which  Aegisthus  carried  was 
the  cause  of  the  recognition  between  Thyestes  and 
his  son,  and  the  latter  returned  and  slew  his  uncle 
Atreus,  while  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  on  the 
sea-coast.    Aegisthus  and  his  father  now  took 
possession  of  their  lawful  inheritance  from  which 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Atreus,  (Hygin.  /.  c 
and  252.)    Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  all 
these  tragic  occurrences,  and  we  learn  from  him 
only  that,  after  the  death  of  Thyestes,  Aegisthus 
ruled  as  king  at  M  ycenae  and  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  expedition.   (Od.  iv.  518,  Ac)  While 
Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus,  was  absent  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy,  Aegisthus  seduced 
Clytemncstra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  was  so 
wicked  as  to  offer  up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
success  with  which  his  criminal  exertions  were 
crowned.  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  263,  Ac)    In  order  not 
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to  be  surprised  by  the  return  of  Agamemnon,  he 
■eat  oat  spies,  and  -when  Agamemnon  cane, 
Aepsthu*  invhed  him  to  a  repast  at  which  he  had 
hia  treacherously  murdered.  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  524, 
fcc;  Pm  iL  16.  §  5.)  After  this  event  Aegihthns 
reicned  •even  years  longer  over  Mycenae,  until  in 
the  eighth  Ore^u-s,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  re- 
nrr:<-d  home  and  avenged  the  death  of  his  father 
fay  patting  the  adulterer  to  death.    (Horn.  0<L  L 

oa«t^rnp*re  AaAMatK°^  clyt"  ets?^ 

AEGLE  (AfyXv).  1.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
NaiwK  tiauebter  of  Zeus  and  Neaera  (Virg.  Edog. 
vt  20),  by  whom  Helios  begot  the  Charites. 
(Pans,  ix.  35.  §  1.) 

2.  A  sister  of  Phaeton,  and  daughter  of  Helios 
acl  Crvmene.  (Hygin.  154,  156.)  In  her 
grief  at  ta*  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  sisters 
were  changed  into  poplars. 

3.  One  of  the  Hesperides.  (ApoUod.  iL  5.  §  1 1 ; 
Serv.  W  At*,  it.  484  ;  coop.  HnpsKroaa.) 

i.  A  nymph,  daughter  of  Panopens,  who  was 
beta  red  by  Theseuv  and  for  whom  be  forsook  Ari- 
adne. (Pm*.  7*0.20;  Athen-xiiLp 557.)  [L.S.] 

AEGLE  (AfyXn),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Aescalajrias  (Pfin.  H.  N.  xxxr.  40.  $  31)  by 
l-aorn-tia.  the  daughter  of  the  Son,  according  to 
Hermippoa  (op.  Sckal.  im  AriMopk.  PlvL  701),  or 
by  Eaaene,  according  to  Suida*.  («.  v.  'Htiofh.) 
She  is  said  to  hare  derived  her  name  Aegie, 
*  Briwhtne**,"  or  u  Splendour,"  either  from  the 
booty  of  the  human  body  when  in  good  health, 
tr  from  the  honour  paid  to  the  medical  profession. 
(J.  H.  Meittf'tn.  Comment  m  f/ipporr.  "  ./«.«^»r." 
Lagd.  Bat.  1643,  4to.  c.  6.  §  7,  p.  55.)  [ W.  AG.] 

AEGLE  IS  (AryAif&),*  dwighterof  Hyacinthns 
vbn  tad  *-mi^rat*-d  from  Laced.iemon  to  Athens. 
Dnrinr  the  *irge  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  reign 
«f  Aegens,  she  together  with  her  sisters  Anthei's, 
Lymea,  and  Orthaea,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb 
rf  Gemestos  the  Cyclop,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing a  pestilence  then  raging  at  Athens.  (Apollod. 
in.  15.  §  8.)  [L8.] 

AEGLES  (AfyXin),  a  Samian  athlete,  who  was 
damn,  recovered  his  voice  when  he  made  an  effort 
oc  one  occa-sion  to  express  his  indignation  at  an 
arbonpt  to  impose  upon  him  in  a  public  contest. 
(GeQ.  t.  9 ;  VaL  Max.  i  8,  ext.  4.) 

AEGLETES  (AryAaVijs),  thjrt  ia*  tn«  radiant 
T*L  s  surname  of  Apollo.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  jr. 
1730  ;  ApoUod.  L  9.  §  26  ;  Hesych.  t.  v.)   [L  S.] 

AEGO'BOLUS  (AryoBeXo*),  the  goat-killer,  a 

I  STix.  8.  9  l*)7****  B      °        "[L  8.] 

AEGCCERUS  (Ary&epsw),  a  surname  of  Pan, 
d-*«rp*.ive  r<f  hi*  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  goat, 
bat  i»  ta'ire  commonly  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
sigB*  of  the  Zodiac.  (Lnean,  ix.  536  ;  Lucret.  ▼. 
614  ;  C  Caea.  Germ.  UAraL  213.)      [L  S.] 

AEGCPHAGUS  (Aiyofdyof),  the  goat-eater, 
r  rcrrume  of  Hera,  under  which  she  Was  worship- 
ped  by  the  Wdaemoniaaa,  (Pans.  iii.  15.  §  7; 
Hesych.  and  Etym.  M.  #.  v.)  [L.  §.] 

AEG  US  and  ROSCILLUS,  two  chiefs  of  the 
A.lkwssgiHi,  who  had  served  Caesar  with  great 
Meaty  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  were  treated  by 
aim  with  great  distinction.  They  accompanied 
kha  is  his  campaigns  against  Pompey,  bat  having 
h**u  reproved  by  Caesar  on  account  of  depriving 
the  cavalry  of  iu  pay  and  appropriating  the  booty 
to  themselves,  they  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece. 
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(Caea,  BsfL  Civ.  iii.  59,  60.)  Argus  was  after- 
wards killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  cavalry 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  (iii.  84.) 

AEGYPTUS  {Aty  vwror),  a  son  of  Delus  and 
Anchinoe  or  AcJuroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus. 
(Apollod.  iL  1.  §  4  ;  Txetx.  ad  Lycopkr.  382, 
1155.)  Euripides  represented  Cepheus  and  Phi- 
neus  likewise  as  brothers  of  Aegyptas.  Bolus 
assigned  to  Danaus  the  sovereignty  of  Libya,  and 
to  Aegyptas  he  gave  Arabia.  The  latter  also  sub- 
dued the  country  of  the  Melampodes,  which  he 
called  Aegypt  after  his  own  name.  Aegyptas  by 
his  several  wives  had  fifty  sons,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  his  brother  Danaus  had  just  as  many 
daughters.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.) 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptas,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  his 
daughters  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 

Eave  a  dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
usbands  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus  were  thus  murdered  with  the  exception 
of  Lynceiis,  who  was  saved  by  Hypermni'Stra. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lema,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §  3),  who  saw  the  monument  under 
which  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Aegyptus  were  believ- 
ed to  be  buried,  says  that  it  stood  on  the  way  to 
Larisaa,  the  citadel  of  Argos,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  buried  at  Lcrna.  In  Hygin  us  (Fab.  168) 
the  story  is  somewhat  different.  According  to 
him,  Aegyptus  formed  the  plan  of  murdering 
Donnas  and  his  daughters  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions.  When  Danaus  was  in- 
formed of  this  he  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos. 
Aegyptus  then  tent  out  his  sons  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  and  enjoined  tbem  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  slain  Danaus.  The  sons  of  Aegyptus 
laid  siege  to  Argos,  and  when  Danaus  saw  that 
further  resistance  was  useless,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  by  giving  to  each  of  the  besiegers  one  of 
his  daughters.  The  murder  of  the  sons  of  Aegyp- 
tus then  took  place  in  the  bridal  night  There 
was  a  tradition  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  according  to 
which  Aegyptas  himself  came  to  Greece,  and  died 
at  Aroe  with  grief  for  the  rate  of  his  sons.  The 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Patrae  contained  a  monument 
of  Aegyptus.    (Paus.  viL  21.  §  6.)       [L.  S.J 

A  EI  M  NEST  US  ('Atlfwrtaros},  a  Spartan,  who 
killed  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Plataea,  b.  c.  479, 
and  afterwards  fell  himself  in  the  Mesaenian  war. 
(Herod,  ix.  64.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius Plutarch  (Arid.  19)  calls  Arimnestu* 
('Aplpnprrof). 

AE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  ramily- 
names  and  surnames  are  Catur,  Gallis,  Gra- 
cilis, Lamia,  Ligur,  Pabtus,  Staikm*, 
Stilo,  Tubrro.  On  coins  this  gens  is  also 
written  Ailia,  but  AUia  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
gens.  The  only  family-names  and  surnames  of  the 
Aelia  gens  upon  coins  are  Bala,  Lamia,  Foetus, 
and  Sejamu.  Of  Bala  nothing  is  known.  Sya- 
nus  is  the  name  of  the  favorite  of  Tiberius,  who 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Aelii  [Sejanls.] 
The  first  member  of  this  gens,  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  was  P.  Aelhis  Paetus,  in  a  a  337. 
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Under  the  empire  the  Aclian  name  became  still 
inure  celebrated.  1 1  was  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  consequently  of  the  Antonines,  whom 
he  adopted. 

It  is  doubtful  to  which  family  P.  Aelius  be- 
longed who  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  quaestors, 
B.  c.  409.  (Liv.  iv.  54.) 

AELIA'NUS  was  together  with  Amandus  the 
leader  of  an  insurrection  of  Gallic  peasants,  called 
Bagaudac,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  was  put 
down  by  the  Caesar  Maximianus  Herculius.  (Eu- 
trop.  ix.  13  ;  AureL  Vict,  de  Caes.  39.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CASPE'RIUS,  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Domitian  and  Nerva. 
lie  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  guards  against 
Nerva,  in  order  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  some 
obnoxious  persons,  but  was  killed  by  Trajan  with 
his  accomplices.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  3, 5.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS  (KAnMior  AiAia- 
ris),  was  born  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  Ail\iav6s) 
at  Pracneste  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome.  He 
calls  himself  a  Roman  (  V.  II.  xii.  25),  as  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  oratory.  ( V.  II.  ix.  32,  xii.  25.) 
He  studied  under  Pausanias  the  rhetorician,  and 
imitated  the  eloquence  of  Nicostratus  and  the  style 
of  Dion  Chrysostom  ;  but  especially  admired 
II erodes  Atticus  more  than  all.  He  taught  rheto- 
ric at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was 
called  6  (ro^wmfr.  So  complete  was  the  command 
he  acquired  over  the  Greek  language  that  he  could 
speak  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian,  and  bencc  was 
called  6  fit\ly\wTTOs  or  fuXl^aryyos.  (Philost.  Fit 
Soph,  ii.  31.)  That  rhetoric,  however,  was  not  his 
forte  may  easily  be  believed  from  the  style  of  his 
works ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  teaching 
for  writing.  Suidas  calls  him  'Apxnp*&s  (Pontifex). 
He  lived  to  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  no 
children.  He  did  not  marry,  because  he  would 
not  have  any.  There  are  two  considerable  works 
of  his  remaining :  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
history  (IIouciAjj  'loropla)  in  fourteen  books,  com- 
monly called  his  "Varia  Historia,"  and  the  other 
a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals  (n»pi  Zsiur 
ftiflVirros)  in  seventeen  books,  commonly  called  his 
"Do  Animalium  Nature."  The  former  work  con- 
tains short  narrations  and  anecdotes,  historical, 
biographical,  antiquarian,  flux,  selected  from  various 
authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given, 
and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value 
arises  from  its  containing  many  passage*  from 
works  of  older  authors  which  are  now  lost  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  selecting  from  Thucydidos, 
Herodotus,  and  other  writers,  he  has  sometimes 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  altering  their  language. 
But  he  tells  us  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way  and 
to  follow  his  own  taste,  and  so  he  would  seem  to 
have  altered  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  some- 
thing different.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same 
kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected 
from  older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  According 
to  Philostratus  (in  Vit.)  he  was  scarcely  ever  out 
of  Italy ;  but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  travelled 
as  far  as  Aegypt ;  and  that  he  saw  at  Alexandria 
an  ox  with  five  feet.  (De  Anim.  xi.  40  ;  comp.  xL 
1 1 .)  Thii  book  would  appear  to  have  become  a 
popular  and  standard  work  on  zoology,  since  hj  the 
fourteenth  century  Manuel  Philes,  a  Byzantine 
poet,  founded  upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.    At  the 


end  of  the  work  is  a  concluding  chapter  (hri\oyos)t 
whore  ho  states  the  general  principles  on  which  he 
has  composed  his  work : — that  he  has  spent  great 
labour,  care,  and  thought  in  writing  it ; — that  he 
has  preferred  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  found 
much  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  habits  of  the 
lion,  the  panther,  and  the  fox,  in  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  in  studying  the  mi- 
grations of  cranes,  than  in  mere  heaping  up  riches 
and  being  numbered  among  the  great :  —  that 
throughout  his  work  he  has  sought  to  adhere  to 
the  truth.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  deficient 
in  arrangement  than  this  work  :  he  goes  from  one 
subject  to  another  without  the  least  link  of  associ- 
ation ;  as  (e.  g.)  from  elephants  fxi  15)  to  dragons 
(xi  16),  from  the  liver  of  mice  (ii.  56)  to  the  uses 
of  oxen  (ii.  57).  But  this  absence  of  arrangement, 
treating  things  vouclXa  iroiju'A**f,  he  says,  is  in- 
tentional ;  he  adopted  this  plan  to  give  variety  to 
the  work,  and  to  avoid  tedium  to  the  reader.  His 
style,  which  he  commends  to  the  indulgence  of 
critics,  though  free  from  any  great  fault,  has  no 
particular  merit.  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two 
works,  with  other  internal  evidences,  seems  to 
shew  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  same 
Aclian,  and  not,  as  Voss  and  Valckenaer  conjec- 
ture, by  two  different  persons. 

In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  principles  (see  V.  H.  vii.  44 ; 
De  Anim,  vi.  2,  vii.  10,  11,  ix.  7,  and  Epilog.)  ; 
and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on  philoso- 
phical and  religious  subjects,  especially  one  on 
Providence  (UtA  Uporolas)  in  three  books  (Suidas, 
1. 1>.  >A6«rai'(<rrots),  and  one  on  the  Divine  Mani- 
festations (n#pl  'Evtpyt kSc),  directed  against 
the  Epicureans  whom  he  alludes  to  elsewhere. 
(Dt  Anim.  vii.  44.)  There  arc  also  attributed  to 
Aclian  twenty  letters  on  husbandry  and  such-like 
matters  (VVypoixutal  'EwiffToXal),  which  arc  by 
feigned  characters,  are  written  in  a  rhetorical  un- 
real style,  and  are  of  no  value.  The  first  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  by  Conrad  Geancr,  1556,  foL, 
containing  also  the  works  of  Heraclides,  Polemo, 
Adamantius  and  Melampus.  The 44  Varia  Historia" 
was  first  edited  by  CamiUus  Peruscus,  Rome, 
1545,  4 to. ;  the  principal  editions  since  are  by 
Perizonius,  Leyden,  1701,  8vo.,  by  Gronovius, 
Ley  den,  1731,  2  vols.  4to^  and  by  Ktihn,  Leip- 
zig, 1780,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  De  Animalium 
Nature  was  edited  by  Gronovius,  Load.  1744, 
2  vols.  4  to.,  and  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  Leipzig, 
1784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  last  edition  is  that  by 
Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  contains 
the  valuable  materials  which  Schneider  had  col- 
lected and  left  for  a  new  edition.  The  Letters 
were  published  apart  from  the  other  works  by 
Aldus  Manutius  in  his  M  Collectio  Epistolarum 
Graccarum,"  Venice,  1499,  4 to. 

The  Varia  Historia  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  by  C.  Gesner,  and  into  English  by  A.  Fle- 
ming, Lond.  1576,  and  by  Stanley,  1665 ;  this 
last  has  been  reprinted  more  than  once.  The  De 
Animalium  Nature  has  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Peter  Gilbus  (a  Frenchman)  and  by  Conrad 
Gesner.  It  does  not  appear  to  liavc  been  "translated 
into  English. 

There  has  also  been  attributed  to  Aelian  a  work 
called  Karrryopia  too  TiWiSoi,  an  attack  on  an 
effeminate  man,  probably  meant  for  Elagaoalus. 
(Suidas,  $.v.'Ati*r.)  [A.  A.] 
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AELIANUS. 

AELIA'NUS,  LU  CIUS,  one  of  the  thirtv  tv- 
rsnts  (a.  rx  259-268)  under  the  Roman  empire. 
He  assumed  the  purple  in  Gaul  after  the  death  of 
PttnToxta,  and  tm  killed  by  hit  own  soldiers,  be- 
aw  he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Mogun- 
nacuBL  Trebellius  Pollio  and  others  call  him 
Whanus  ;  Eckhel  ( Doctr.  AW  vii.  p.  448)  think*, 
ii&t  K:*  trae  name  vu  Lat-liacus  ;  but  then"  seems 
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authority  in  favour  of  L.  Aelianus.  (Eutrop. 
ix-  7 ;  TrebelL  Pofl.  Trip.  Tyr.  4  ;  AureL  Vict  de 


33,  Ep*L  32.) 
AELIA'NUS  ME'CCIUS  f  AiAjoids  M*V«o»), 
an  ancient  physician,  who  must  have  lived  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  as  be  is  mentioned  by 
Galea  (De  Tkeriaea  ad  Pampkil.  init  vol  xiv. 
p.  299)  as  the  oldest  of  his  tutors.  His  father  is 
supposed  to  have  also  been  a  physician,  as  Aelianus 
is  said  by  Galen  (De  Dieted.  MusemL  c  1.  p.  2. 
ed.  Died)  to  have  made  an  epitome  of  his  father's 
anatomical  writings.  Galen  speaks  of  that  part  of 
which  treated  of  the  Direction  of  the 
as  being  held  in  some  repute  in  his  time 
(&*d.\  and  he  always  mentions  his  tutor  with  re- 
spect. (Ibid,  c  7,  22,  pp.  11,  57.)  During  the 
y^-<.-A*w  of  an  epiJftaie  in  Italy,  Aelianus  is 

•aid  ( i.xkn  (De  Tlvrutrti  <ui  I'tiinphrf.  ibid.)  to 
have  used  the  Theriaca  {Did.  of  AmL  art  Tke- 
riaea) with  great  success,  both  as  a  means  of  cure 
and  also  as  a  preservative  against  the  disease.  He 
a  person  of  some  celebrity,  as  this 
v?  anecdote  is  rot-Tit i'Hied  bv  the  Arabic  Histo- 
Abu  VFaraj  (flietor.  CompcsuL  Dynast,  p. 
77  k  with  exactly  the  same  circumstances  except 
thai  he  makes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
AntBDch  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  works 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant. 

[W.  A.  G.] 

AELIA'NUS,  PLAUTIUS,  ofiered  up  the 
prarrr  jls  pontifiex,  when  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  Capitol  was  laid  in  a.  D.  7 1 .  (Tac  Hist  iv. 
53. )  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (Grater,  p.  453; 
OrelE,  n.  750),  that  his  full  name  was  Ti.  l'lautius 
Sc-iuius  Aelianus,  that  he  held  many  important 

His  fcrrt  consulship  was  in  A.  D.  47 ;  the  date  of 
his  second  is  unknown. 

AELIA'NUS  TA'CTICUSfAfcUa^j  TairrgnJs) 
vas  most  probably  a  Greek,  but  not  the  same  as 
Claudius  Aelianus.    He  lived  in  Rome  and  wrote 
a  work  in  tfty-three  chapters  on  the  Military  Tac- 
tics of  the  Greeks  (Heel  trperrnyuuiv  Ti^tasv 
*EXAjanasV),  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Hadrian.    He  also  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
canatitBti./n  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.  The 
w«rk  arose,  he  says  (Dedic,),  from  a  conversation 
he  had  with  the  emperor  Nerva  at  Frontinus's 
house  at  Panniae.     He  promises  a  work  on 
Sural  Tactics  also;  but  this,  if  it  was  written, 
is  lost   The  first  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  very 
had  one)  w«s  published  in  1532;  the  next  much 
better.  v,n  bv  Franciscus  Kobortellus,  Venice, 
1552. 4ttL,  which  contains  a  new  Latin  version  by 
the  editor,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  cuts.  The 
best  edition  is  that  printed  by  Elzevir  at  Leyden, 
1613.    It  is  usually  found  bound  up  with  Leo's 
T*e*m  (LaoJ. 

It  was  translated  into  Latin  first  by  Theodoras 
•f  t  biv^aJor.ica.  Tins  translation  was  published 
at  Rome,  1487,  together  with  Vegetius,  Frontinns, 
*ad  Modestas.  It  is  printed  also  in  RoborteuWs 
•diioa,  which  therefore  contains  two  Latin  ver- 


sions. It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Capt  John  Bingham,  Load.  1616,  foL,  and  by 
Lord  Dillon,  1814,  4to.  [A.  A.] 

AE'LIUS  ARISTI'DES.  [Aristidks.] 
AE'LIUS  ASCLEPl'ADES.  [ Asclkpiadks.] 
AE'LIUS  DIONY'SIUS.  [Dionysius.] 
AE'LIUS  DONA'TUS.  [Donatus.] 
AE'LIUS  LAMPRI'DIUS.  [Lamtrjdius.] 
AE'LIUS  MARCIA'NUS.  [Marcianus.] 
AE'LIUS  MAURUS.  [Maurus.] 
AE'LIUS  PROMOTUS  (AfAwr  npon&ros\ 
an  ancient  physician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  no  particulars  are  known,  and  whose 
date  is  uncertain.  He  is  supposed  by  VUloison 
(Anted.  Grate,  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  note  1)  to  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  that  is, 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ ;  by  others  he  is 
considered  to  be  much  more  ancient ;  and  by 
Choulant  (Handbuch  dtr  DueKerkunde  fur  dte 
AeUere  Medici*,  Ed.  2.  Leipzig,  1840,  8vo.),  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  placed  as  late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  He  is  most 
probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Galen 
(De  Compos.  Medicam.  seeund.  L"<x>s%  iv.  7»  voL 
xii.  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  Aelius.  He 
wrote  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  different  libraries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware)  have  ever  been  published,  though  Kuhn 
intended  his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his 
collection  of  Greek  medical  writers.  Some  extracts 
from  one  of  his  works  entitled  &wa.u.tp6v,m  Medi- 
cinalium  Formularum  CoUectio,  are  inserted  by  C. 
G.  Kiihn  in  his  Additam.  ad  Elendu  Med.  Vet.  a 
J.A.  Fabricio  in  u  BibL  Gr."  ICrhib.,  and  by  Bona 
in  his  Tradatut  de  Seorbuto,  Verona,  1781,  4to. 
Two  other  of  his  works  are  quoted  or  mentioned 
by  Hieron.  Mercurialis  in  his  Variae  Lettiones,  iii. 
4,  and  his  work  De  Venenis  ti  Morlii  Venetians, 
i.  16,  ii.  2 ;  and  also  by  Schneider  in  bis  Prefaces 
to  Nicander's  Theriaca,  p.  xL,  and  AUripharmuca, 
p.  xix.  [W.  A  G.] 

AELLO.   f  Harpviae.] 

AELLOPUS  ('AfAAevoM),  a  surname  of  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  de- 
scribed as  swift-footed  like  a  storm- wind.  Homer 
uses  the  form  dsAAoW  (//.  viii.  409.)    [L.  S.] 

AELURUS.    [Timothkus  Arlurus.J 

AEMI'LIA.  1.  A  vestal  virgin,  who,  when 
the  sacred  tire  was  extinguished  on  one  occasion, 
prayed  to  the  goddess  for  her  assistance,  and  mira- 
culously rekindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of  her 
garment  upon  the  extinct  embers.  (Dionys.  ii. 
68;  Val.  Max.  L  l.§7.) 

2.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulius, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the  wife  of 
Scipio  African  us  I.  and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  She  was  of 
a  mild  disposition,  and  long  survived  her  husband. 
Her  property,  which  was  large,  was  inherited  by 
her  grandson  by  adoption,  Scipio  Africanus  II., 
who  gave  it  to  his  own  mother  Papiria,  who  had 
been  divorced  by  his  own  father  L.  Aemilius. 


*  AvrouepeV  is  a  word  used  by  the  later  Greek 
writers,  and  is  explained  by  Du  Cange  (Gloss.  Med. 
tt  Jnfim.  Grated.)  to  mean  ru,  virtus.  It  is  how- 
ever frequently  used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  the 
text    See  Leo,  Coiupeci.  Medic,  iv.  1,  11.  ap. 

r.  pp.  153,  157. 
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men,"  and  regarded  it 
in  the  war.   (Cic  de 
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(Polvb.  xxxii.  12  ;  Diod.  Exc.  xxxL;  VaJ.  Max. 
vl  7.  §  1 ;  Plut.  Am,  2 ;  Liv.  xxxTiii.  57.) 

3.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus 
Macedonicus  was  a  little  girl  when  her  father  was 
appointed  consul  a  second  time  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Perseus.  Upon  returning  home  after  his 
election  he  found  her  in  tears,  and  upon  inquiring 
the  reason  she  told  him  that  Perseus  had  died, 
which  was  the  name  of  her  dog ;  whereupon  he 
exclaimed  *  I  accept  the  omen,' 
as  a  pledge  of  his  sue 
Dir.  i.  46,  ii.  40  ;  Plut.  Am.  10.) 

4.  Aeniilia  Lepida.    [Lipid a.] 

5.  A  vestal  virgin,  who  was  put  to  death  a  c. 
114  for  having  committed  incest  upon  several  oc- 
casions. She  induced  two  of  the  other  vesta) 
virgins,  Marcia  and  Licinia,  to  commit  the  same 
crime,  but  these  two  were  acquitted  by  the  ponti- 
fices,  when  Aemilia  was  condemned,  but  were 
subsequently  condemned  by  the  praetor  L.  Cassius. 
(Plut  Quae*  Horn.  p.  284 ;  Liv.  Epil  63  ; 
Orosius,  v.  15  ;  Ascon.  in  Cic.  MiL  p.  46,  ed. 
Orel!..) 

AEMI'LIA  GENS,  originally  written  AIMI- 
LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician  houses  at 
Kome.  Its  origin  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Ma- 
mercus,  who  received  the  name  of  Aemilius  on  ac- 
count of  the  persuasiveness  of  his  language  (St 
wnvKtar  kijov).  This  Mamercus  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
as  the  son  of  Numa,  while  a  third  account  traces 
his  origin  to  Ascanius,  who  had  two  sons,  Julius 
and  Aemylos.  (Plut.  AmU.  2,  AW  8, 21 ;  Festus, 
*.  r.  Aemit.)  Amulius  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Aerailii.  (SiL  Ital.  viiL  297.) 
It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  Aemilii  were  of 
Sabine  origin ;  and  Festus  derives  the  name  Ma- 
mercus from  the  Oscan,  Mamers  in  that  language 
being  the  same  as  Mara,  The  Sabines  spoke 
Oscan.  Since  then  the  Aemilii  were  supposed  to 
have  come  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Numa,  and 
Numa  was  said  to  have  been  intimate  with  Pytha- 
goras, we  can  seo  the  origin  of  the  legend  which 
makes  the  ancestor  of  the  house  the  son  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  first  member  of  the  house  who  ob- 
tained the  consulship  was  L.  Aemilius  Mamercus, 
in  n.  c  484. 

The  family-names  of  this  gens  are  :  Barbula, 
Buca,  Lepidus,  Mamercus  or  Mamxrcinur, 
Papus,  Paullus,  Rkoilluh,  Scaurus.  Of  these 
names  Buca,  Lepidus,  Paullus,  and  Scaurus  are  the 
onlv  ones  that  occur  on  coins. 

AEMILIA'NUS.  1.  The  son  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paullus  Macedonicus,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  African  us, 
and  was  thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus 
Africanus.  [Scipio.] 

2.  The  governor  of  Pannonia  and  Moesia  in  the 
reign  of  Gallus.  He  is  also  called  Aemilius ;  and 
on  coins  we  find  as  his  pracnomen  both  Marcus 
and  Caius.  On  ono  coin  he  is  called  C.  Julius 
Aemilianus  ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
genuineness  of  the  word  Julius.  (Eckhel,vii.  p.  372.) 
He  was  horn  in  Mauritania  about  a.  d.  206.  He 
defeated  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  his  pro- 
vince, and  chased  them  as  far  as  the  Danube,  a.d. 
253.  He  distributed  among  his  soldiers  the  booty 
he  had  gained,  and  was  saluted  emperor  by  them. 
He  then  marched  into  Italy,  but  Gallus,  who  had 
advanced  to  meet  him,  was  slain  at  " 
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gcther  with  his  son  Volusianus  by  his  own  soldiers. 
Aemilianus  was  acknowledged  by  the  senate,  but 
was  slain  after  a  reign  of  three  or  four  months  by  his 
soldiers  near  Spoletum,  on  the  approach  of  Valeri- 
anus.  According  to  other  accounts  he  died  a 
natural  death.  (Zosimus,  L  28,  29;  Zonaras,  xii. 
21,  22  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  5  ;  AureL  Vict.  de  Cue*.  31, 
31.) 


3.  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants)  (a.  d.  259—268) 
compelled  by  the  troops  in  Egypt  to  assume 
the  purple.  He  took  the  surname  of  Alexander  or 
Alexandrians.  Gallienus  sent  Theodotus  against 
him,  by  whom  he  was  taken  and  sent  prisoner  to 
Gallienus.  Aemilianus  was  strangled  in  prison. 
(TrebclL  Poll.  Trio.  Tyr.  22,  Gallic*.  4, 5.) 

AEMILIA'NUS  (who  is  also  called  Aemiliitt) 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
known  as  a  physician,  confessor,  and  martyr.  In 
the  reign  of  the  Vandal  King  Hunncric  (a.  d. 
477-484),  during  the  Arian  persecution  in  Africa, 
he  was  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  Romish 
church  celebrates  his  memory  on  the  sixth  of  De- 
cember, the  Greek  church  on  the  seventh.  (Mar- 
lyrol.  Horn.  ed.  Baron.  ;  Victor  Vitensis,  De  Per- 
tccut.  Vandal,  v.  1,  with  Ruinart's  notes,  Paris. 
8vo.  1694  ;  Bsovius,  Nomendator  Sanctorum  Pro- 
fession Medicorum.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AEMILIA'NUS  (AJmiaIow),  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Nicaea,  and  an  epigrammatic  poet.  Nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  Three  of  his  epi- 
grams have  been  preserved.  (AnthoL  Grace  vii. 
623,  ix.  218,  756.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEMI'LIUS  ASPER.  [Aspir.] 
AEMI'LIUS  MACER.  [Mackh.] 
AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS  ARBO'RIUS.  [Ar- 
horius.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PACENSIS.  [Pacrnmr] 
AEMI'LIUS   PAPINIA'NUS.  [Parim- 

ANUS.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PARTH  EN  I  A'N  US.  [Par- 

TBKX1ANU8.] 

AEMI'LIUS  PROBUS.  [Nbpos,  Cornx- 
LIU8.J 

AEMI'LIUS  SURA.  [Sura.] 
AENE'ADES  (AtV«id5«j),  a  patronymic  from 
Aeneas,  and  applied  as  a  surname  to  those  who 
were  believed  to  be  descended  from  him,  such 
as  Ascanius,  Augustus  and  the  Romans  in 
general.  ( Virg.  Aen.  ix.  653 ;  Ov.  Ex  Pout  L  35 ; 
Met  xt.  682,  695.)  [L.  S.] 

AENE'AS  (Alitfaf).   Homeric  Story.  Aeneas 
was  the  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  and  born 
mount  Ida.    On  his  father's  side  he  was  a 


on 


great-grandson  of  Tree,  and  thus  nearly  related  to 
the  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself  was  a 
irrandson  of  Tros.  (Horn.  1L  xx.  215,  Ac,  ii. 
820,  v.  247.  Ac;  He*.  Theop.  1007,  Ac)  He  was 
educated  from  his  infancy  at  Dardanus,  in  the 
the  husband  of  his  sister.  (JL 
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xSL  463,  &ru)    At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  I  traditions  a*  well  a*  in  the  earlier  ones.  (Hygin. 

Fab.  1 15  ;  Philoatr.  L  c)  According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeneas  was  not  present  when  Troy  was 
taken,  a*  he  had  been  sent  by  Priam  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Phrygia,  while  according  to  others  he 
was  requested  by  Aphrodite,  just  before  the  fall  of 
the  city,  to  leave  it,  and  accordingly  went  to  mount 
Ida,  carrying  his  father  on  his  shoulders.  (Dion. 
Hah  i.  48.)  A  third  account  makes  him  hold  oat 
at  Troy  to  the  last,  and  when  all  hopes  disappeared, 
Aeneas  with  his  Dardanians  and  the  warriors  of 
Ophrynium  withdrew  to  the  citadel  of  Pergamus, 
where  the  most  costly  treasures  of  the  Trojans 
were  kept.  Here  he  repelled  the  enemy  and  re- 
ceired  the  fugitive  Trojans,  until  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer.  He  then  sent  the  people  ahead  to 
mount  Ida,  and  followed  them  with  his  warriors, 
the  images  of  the  gods,  his  father,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  heights  of  mount  Ida.  But 
being  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Greeks,  ho 
entered  into  negotiations  with  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  surrendered  his  position  and  was 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  with  bis  friends  and 
ty  thinks  I  treasures.     ( Dionys.  L  46,  Ac ;  Aelian,  V.  II. 

iter.  (IL  xx.  175.)  The  "**  22 '  H7P*-  FaL  254-)   0tne^•  a8ain  related 

1  that  he  was  led  by  his  hatred  of  Paris  to  betray 


with  the  kings,  and  both  possess  horses 

(IL  v.  265,  Ac.)   Achilles  him- 


thr  Greeks  ajraiisst  Troy  he  did  not  take  any  part 
m  "it,  and  the  poet  intimates  that  there  existed  an 
ill  feeling  between  him  and  Priam,  who  did  not 
p»T  sufficient  honour  to  Aeneas.  (IL  xiii.  460,  &c, 

xx.  181.)  This  probably  arose  from  a  decree  of 
destiny,  according  to  which  Aeneas  and  his  de- 
scendants were  to  rule  over  Troy,  since  the  house 
of  Priam  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  hatred  of 

(IL  xx.  307.)    One  day  when  Aeneas 
int  Ida,  he  was 
attacked  by  Achillea,  who  took  his  cattle  and  put 
to  fight.    But  he  wa»  rescued  by  the  gods. 

r,  and  the  admonition  of  Apollo, 
roused  bis  spirit,  and  he  led  his  Dardanians  against 
the  Greeks.  (IL  xx.  89,  dec,  190,  &c,  ii.  819,  Ac) 
Henceforth  he  and  Hector  are  the  great  bulwarks 
of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  ap- 
pesn  besored  and  honoured  by  gods  and  men.  (//. 
xL  S3,  xri  619,  t.  180,  467*,  vi.  77,  dec)  He  is 
a=?«sg  the  Trojans  what  Achilles  is  among  the 

are  at  fend 
of  drrme  origin 
self,  to 

Aeneas  a  worthy  comj 

place  which  Aeneas  occupies  among  the  Trojans  is 
wdl  expressed  in  Phfloetratus  (Her.  13),  who  says 
that  the  Greeks  called  Hector  the  hand,  and  Aeneas 
the  soul  of  the  Trojans.  Respecting  the  brave  and 
BofcJe  manner  in  which  he  protects  the  body  of  his 
fn-rrd  Paridarus,  see  17.  T.  299.  On  one  orcasinn 
he  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Dmmedes,  who 
hmied  a  mighty  stone  at  him  and  broke  his  hip. 
Aeoesv  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Aphrodite  hastened 
to  his  assistance  (IL  v.  305),  and  when  she  too 
ded,  Apolk  carried  him  from  the  held  of 
bank  to  bis  temple,  where  he  was  cured  by  Leto 
and  Artemis.  (II.  v.  345,  dee.)  In  the  attack  of 
the  Trojans  upon  the  wall  of  the  Greeks,  Aeneas 
— the  fourth  host  of  the  Trojans.  (//. 

xxi.  98.)  He  arenged  the  death  of  Alcathous  by 
skying  Oenosnans  and  Aphareas,  and  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  Hector,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
ground  by  Ajax.  The  last  feat  Homer  mentions 
is  his  fight  with  Achilles.  On  this  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  a  god  interposed  and  saved  him,  and  this 
time  it  was  by  Poseidon,  who  although  in  general 
hostile  towards  the  Trojans,  yet  rescued  Aeneas, 
toit  the  decrees  of  destiny  might  be  fulfilled,  and 
Aeneas  and  his  offspring  might  one  day  rule  over 
Troy.  (IL  xx.  178,  Ac,  805,  4c)  Thus  tar  only 
m  the  story  of  Aeneas  to  be  gathered  from  the 
Homeric  ptwrriR,  and  far  from  alluding  to  Aeneas 
baring  emigrated  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
hanzx  founded  a  new  kingdom  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  poet  distinctly  intimates  that  ho  conceives 


Aer.ra*  and  bi«  descendants 
after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Priam.  (Com p. 
<toh.  xfiL  p.  608.) 

Later  Storia.  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
ee  Aphrodite  (257,  Ac),  Aeneas  was  brought  up 
by  the  nymphs  of  mount  Ida,  and  was  not  taken 
to  bis  father  Anehises,  until  he  had  reached  his 
ffth  Tear,  and  then  he  was.  according  to  the  wish 
«f  the  grid. ss,  given  out  as  the  son  of  a  nymph. 
Xerwphon  (Ik  Vrmtt.  1.  §  15)  says,  that  he  was 
h>trartrd  by  Cbeireu,  the  usual  teacher  of  the 
heroes,  According  to  the  M  Cyprus,"  he  even  took 
pan  in  can)  ing  off  Helen.    His  bravery  in  the 
the  Greeks  is  mentioned  in  the  Liter 


llion  to  the  Greeks,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
free  and  safe  in  consequence.  (Dionys.  Lc.)  Livy 
(u  1)  states,  that  Aeneas  and  Antcnor  were  the 
only  Trojans  against  whom  the  Greeks  did  not 
make  use  of  their  right  of  conquest,  on  account  of 
an  ancient  connexion  of  hospitality  existing  be- 
tween them,  or  because  Aeneas  had  always  advised 
his  countrymen  to  restore  Hekn  to  Menelaus. 
(Comp.  Strab.  /.  c) 

The  farther  part  of  the  story  of  Aeneas,  after 
leaving  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the  images 
of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Pallas  (Palladium, 
Pans.  ii.  23.  §  5)  presents  as  many  variations  as 
that  relating  to  the  taking  of  Troy.  All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  he  left  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  crossed  over  into  Europe.  According  to 
some  he  went  across  the  Hellespont  to  the  penin- 
suk  of  Palkne  and  died  there ;  according  to  others 
he  proceeded  from  Thrace  to  the  Arcadian  Orcho- 
menos  and  settled  there.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Paus.  viii. 
12.  §  5 ;  Dionys.  Hal  L  49.)  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  later  writers,  however,  anxious  to  put 
him  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Latium  and 
to  make  him  the  slices  to  rial  hero  of  the  Romans, 
state  that  he  went  to  Italy,  though  some  assert 
that  the  Aeneas  who  came  to  Italy  was  not  the 
son  of  Anehises  and  Aphrodite,  and  others  that 
after  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  re  turned  to  Troy, 
leaving  his  son  Ascanius  behind  him.  f  Lycophr. 
1226,  Ac;  Dionys.  i.  53;  Li  v.  LI.)  A  de- 
reigning  at  Troy  I  scription  of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 


reached  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  of  the  various 
towns  and  temples  he  was  believed  to  have  found- 
ed during  his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius 
(i.  50,  Ac),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
tame  as  that  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  as  his  lauding  at 
Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irreconcilable 
with  chronology.  From  Palkne  (Thrace),  where 
Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Aeneia  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf  (Liv.  xl.  4),  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to 
Dclos,  Cythera  (where  he  founded  a  temple  of 
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Aphrodite),  BoUe  in  Laconia  (where  he  built  Etis 
and  Aphrodisias,  Pans.  iii.  22.  §  9),  Zacynthus 
(temple  of  Aphrodite),  Leucas,  Actium,  Ambracia, 
and   to   Dodona,  where  he   met   the  Trojan 
Helenas.     From  Epirus  he  tailed  aerow  the 
Ionian  aea  to  Italy,  where  he  landed  at  the 
Iapygian  promontory.     Hence  he  crossed  over  to 
Sicily,  where  he  met  the  Trojans,  Klytnus  and 
Aegestus  (Acestcs),  and  built  the  towns  of  Ely  me 
and  Aegesta.    From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy, 
landed  in  the  port  of  Palinurus,  came  to  the 
island  of  Leucaa ia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of 
Latium.    Various  signs  pointed  out  this  place  as 
the  end  of  his  wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans 
accordingly  settled  in  Latium.    The  place  where 
they  had  landed  was  called  Troy.    Latinus,  king 
of  the  Aborigines,  when  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  strangers,  prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards 
concluded  an  alliance  with  them,  gave  up  to  them 
a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Rutulians,  with  whom  he  was  then 
at  war.    Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lavinium, 
called  after  Lavima,  the  daughter  of  Latinus, 
whom  he  married.    A  new  war  then  followed  be- 
tween Latinus  and  Turn  us,  in  which  both  chiefs 
fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  united 
into  one.    Soon  after  this,  however,  Aeneas  fell  in 
a  battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who  were  assisted  by 
Mezentiua,  king  of  the  Etruscans.    As  his  body 
was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  believed  that 
it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  or  that  he  had 
perished  in  the  river  Numicius.     The  Latins 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  inscription 
To  the  father  and  native  god.     (Jovi  IndigeU, 
Li  v.  L  2 ;  Dionys.  i.  64  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  229,  xiii. 
p.  595 ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  623,  &c,  adv.  75,  &c,  xt. 
438,  &c;  Conon,  Namt.  46;  Plut.  Rom.  3.) 
Two  other  accounts  somewhat  different  from  those 
mentioned  above  are  preserved  in  Serrius  (ad  Aen. 
ix.  264,  from  the  work  of  Abas  on  Troy),  and  in 
Tzetzes  {ad  Lyvphr.  1252).  Dionysius  places  the 
landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  the  building  of 
Lavinium  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Aeneas  in  the 
seventh  year.  Virgil  on  the  other  hand  represents 
Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  seven  years  after  the  mil 
of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in  Italy 
from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Turnus  within 
the  space  of  twenty  days. 

The  story  about  the  descent  of  the  RomaiiB 
from  the  Trojans  through  Aeneas  was  generally 
received  and  believed  at  Rome  at  an  early  period, 
and  probably  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Latium  and  all  the  places  which  Aeneas 
was  said  to  have  founded,  toy  in  countries  inhabit- 
ed by  people  who  were  all  of  the  same  stock— 
Pelasgians :  hence  also  the  worship  of  the  Idaean 
Aphrodite  in  all  places  the  foundation  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Aeneas.  Aeneas  himself,  therefore, 
such  as  be  appears  in  his  wanderings  and  final 
settlement  in  Latium,  is  nothing  else  but  the  per- 
sonified idea  of  one  common  origin.  In  this 
character  he  was  worshipped  in  the  various  places 
which  traced  their  origin  to  him.  (Liv.  xl.  4.) 
Aeneas  was  frequently  represented  in  statues  and 
pain  tint's  by  ancient  artists.  (Pans.  iL  21.  §  2,  v. 
22.  §  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  §  36.)  On  gems 
and  coins  he  is  usually  represented  as  carrying  his 
father  on  his  shoulder,  and  leading  his  son  Asca- 
nius  by  the 


AENEAS. 

Respecting  the  inconsistencies  in  the  legends 
about  Aeneas  and  the  mode  of  solving  them,  we 
Niebuhr,  HisL  of  Roinz,  i.  p.  179,  &c.  Respect- 
ing the  colonies  he  is  said  to  have  founded, 
Fiedler,  De  Erroribus  Aencae  ad  I'hoemcum  colonias 
pertinentiout,  WescL  1827.  4  to.  About  the  wor- 
ship and  religious  character  of  Aeneas,  see  Uschold, 
Geschkhte  dee  Trojanischen  Kriroes,  Stuttgard, 
1836,  p.  302,  4c.;  Hartung,  Geschiclae  der  Kcluj. 
der  Homer,  L  p.  83,  &c ;  and  above  all  R.  H. 
Klausen,  Aeneas  und  die  I'enaten,  especially  book  i. 
p.  34,  &c  [L.  S.] 

AEN  PAS  (AMo»)  OAZAEUS,  so  called 
from  his  birth-place,  nourished  a.  d.  487.  He 
was  at  first  a  Ptotonist  and  a  Sophist,  being  a 
disciple  of  the  philosoper  Hierocles  (as  appears 
from  his  Theophrastus,  Galland.  p.  629)  and  a 
friend  of  Procopius  (as  we  know  from  his  Epistles). 
His  date  thus  ascertained  is  confirmed  by  his 
suiting,  that  he  had  heard  speak  some  of  tho  Con- 
fessors whose  tongues  Hunncric  had  cut  out,  a.  d. 
484.  (Ibid.  p.  663,  c.)  When  a  Christian,  he 
composed  a  dialogue,  On  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  called  Theo- 
pitrustus  from  one  of  the  interlocutors.  This  ap- 
peared first  in  a  Latin  version  by  Ambrosias 
Camaldulensis,  8vo.,  Ven.  1513,  and  4to,  BosiL 
1516.  The  original  Greek,  with  the  Latin  version 
of  Wolf,  fol.  Tigur.  1559  ;  with  the  Latin  version 
and  notes  of  C.  Barthius,  4 to.  Lips.  1655  (see 
Fabricius,  de  VeritaL  Relig.  Christ  Syllabus,  p.  107, 
Hamb.  1725);  also  in  Gallandi's  iliUiotheca  Pa~ 
trum,  vol.  x.  p.  629,  Ven.  1766  ;  and  with  the 
notes  of  Roissonade,  8vo.  Par.  1836.  In  Ebert's 
Dictionary  is  the  following  reference :  Wcrnsdorf 
Pr.  de  Aenea  Gaz^  Numb.  1817,  4to.  In  the 
Aldine  Collection  of  Epistles  by  Greek  Authors  there 
are  25  by  Aeneas,  Gr.  4 to.,  Ven.  1499.  See  Fa- 
bricius, Bibliotk.  Grace,  vol.  L  pp.  676-690.  Some 
of  the  letters  of  Aeneas  may  be  found  in  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Philotogica  of  Joannes  Patusa,  Gr.  8von 
Ven.  1710,  vol  L  [A.  J.  C] 

AEN E' AS  SYLVIUS,  son  of  Silvius,  and 
grandson  of  Ascaniua.  He  is  the  third  in  the  list 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium,  and  the 
Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of  their  house. 
(Liv.  13.)  Dionysius  (i.  71)  ascribes  to  him  a 
reign  of  31  years.  (Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  769.) 
Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  610,  &c.)  does  not  mention  him 
among  the  Alban  kings.  [L.  S-] 

AENE'AS  (AiWai),  surnamcd  TACTIC  US 
(6  TaKTuas),  a  Greek  writer,  whose  precise  date  is 
not  known.  Xenophon  (Hell.  viL  3.  §  1)  mentions 
an  Aeneas  of  Styrophalus,  who  about  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  (362,  b.  c.)  distinguished 
himself  by  bis  bravery  and  skill  as  general  of  tbo 
Arcadians.  Casaubon  supposes  this  Aeneas  to  be 
the  same,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  a 
passage  (Comment.  Poliorc.  27)  where  he  speaks 
familiarly  of  an  Arcadian  provincialism.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  general  character  of  this 
work,  the  names  he  mentions,  and  the  historical 
notices  which  occur,  with  other  internal  evidence, 
all  point  to  about  this  period.  He  wrote  a  large 
work  on  the  whole  art  of  war,  <nparrryiKi  /BttfAla, 
or  vtpl  r£r  arpatrryiKur  iforo/unf/Mra  (Polyb.  x. 
40;  Suidas, «,  v.  Alvelas),  consisting  of  several  parts. 
Of  these  only  one  is  preserved,  called  raariaoV  t« 
ical  woAiopmrr ucov  vwifxrrina  wspl  tow  *wi 
TaKiopKov^tvoy  dvr^x"*'»  commonly  called  Com- 
Poliorcetkus.   The  object  of  the  book 
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is  to  shew  how  a  siege  should  be  misted,  the  ra- 
tions kinds  of  instruments  to  be  used,  manoeuvres 
■  to  be  practised,  wart  of  sending  letters  without 
^  heats  detected,  and  without  even  the  bearcTs  know- 
ha  about  it  (c  SI,  a  very  curious  one),  &c  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  information  on  many  points 
is  archaeology,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  con- 
taining a  large  stock  of  words  and  technical  terms 
concerted  with  warfare,  denoting  instruments,  <&c, 
wxxh  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 
From  the  same  tircurcstance,  many  passages  are 
d-Jbcult. 

Tie  book  was  first  discovered  by  Simler  in  the 
Vatican  b"brary.  It  was  edited  first  by  Isaac 
Caacbra  with  a  La  tin  Tersion  and  notes,  and  ap- 
pended to  bis  edition  of  Polybius.  (Paris,  1609.) 
It  n>  republished  by  Gronovius  in  his  Polybius, 
toL  m.  Amsterdam,  1 670,  and  by  Ernes ti,  Leipzig, 
1761  The  but  edition  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelti, 
Leipra,  181 8.  with  Casanbon's  version  and  notes 
and  an  original  commentary,  published  as  a  supple- 
■aext  to  Set  weijrhac  user's  Polybius.  Besides  the 
Tabcaa  MS.  there  are  three  at  Paris,  on  which 
founded  bis  edition,  and  one  in  the  Lau- 
library  at  Florence.  This  last  is,  according 
tn  t>reffi  (Praef.  p.  6),  the  oldest  of  alL  The  work 
coetains  many  very  corrupt  and  mutilated  jias^iges. 

Aa  epitome  of  the  whole  book,  not  of  the  frag- 
■ent  now  remaining,  »i»  made  by  Cineas,  a  Thes- 
who  was  sent  to  Rome  br  Pvrrhus,  279, 
RC  (Aelian,  ToeL  1.)  This  abridgment  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Ckero  («rf  Fam.  ix.  25).  [A.  A.1 
A  EN  E*  I  US  or  AENE'SIUS  (A^wt  or  Air* 
csoi).  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  be  was 
in  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  where  he 

AENESIDEUUS  (AJr-prftwas).  the  son  of 
Patakuv  and  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Hippo- 
craxes.  tyrant  of  Gem,  was  the  son  of  Tberon,  the 
raler  of  Agrigentnm,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
(Herod,  rii.  1S4,  165.)  [Thkron.] 

AENESIDE'MUS  {Airr^tSt^s),  aceJebrated 
*cepbc,  born  at  Cnossus,  in  Crete,  according  to 
Ihoeeoes  Laertius  (ix.  116),  but  at  Aogae,  accord- 
ioz  ti  Photius  (Cod.  212),  probably  hved  a  little 
hzer  than  Cicero.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Heracleides 
aad  received  from  him  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
wb*rh  bad  been  handed  down  for  above  three  hun- 
dred jears  from  Pyrrhon,  the  founder  of  the  sect. 
Per  a  full  account  of  the  sceptical  system  see 
As  Aene*idenius  ditHTcd  on  many 
from  the  ordinary  sceptic,  it  will  be  conve- 
proceedrng  to  his  particular  opinions, 
to  give  a  short  account  of  the  system  itself. 

The  sceptic  began  and  ended  in  universal 
dombt.  He  was  equally  removed  from  the  aca- 
demic who  denied,  as  from  the  dogmatic  philoso- 
pher who  affirmed  ;  indeed,  be  attempted  to  con- 
1  mod  both  in  one,  and  refute  them  by  the  same 
arguments.  (Sext.  Emp.  i.  1.)  Truth,  he  said, 
wa»  not  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  certain  repose  of  mind  (iropa^la)  which 
d  on  it,  aa  end  which  the  sceptic  best  at- 
in  another  war,  by  suspending  his  judg- 
(erejrf),  and  allowing  himself  literally  to 
m  doubt.  (L  4.)  With  this  view  he  must 
trar-f  over  the  whole  range  of  moral,  metaphysi- 
cal, tod  physical  science.  His  method  is  the 
ison  of  opposite*,  and  his  sole  aim  to  prove 
nothing  can  be  proved,  or  what  he  termed, 
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the  laocQivua  of  things.  In  common  life  he  may 
act  upon  <f>ai*6n*ra  with  the  rest  of  men :  nature, 
law,  and  custom  are  allowed  to  have  their  influ- 
ence ;  only  when  impelled  to  any  vehement  effort 
we  are  to  remember  that,  here  too,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  are  not  to  lose  our 
peace  of  mind  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

The  famous  W*a  rpowot  of  the  sceptics  were  a 
number  of  heads  of  argument  intended  to  over- 
throw truth  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear. 
[Pyrrhon.]    The  opposite  appearances  of  the 
moral  and  natural  world  (Sext.  Emp.  i.  14),  the 
fallibility  of  intellect  and  sense,  and  the  illusions 
produced  upon  them  by  intervals  of  time  and  space 
and  by  every  change  of  position,  were  the  first 
arguments  by  which  they  assailed  the  reality  of 
things.    We  cannot  explain  what  man  is,  we  can- 
not explain  what  the  senses  are:  still  less  do  wo 
know  the  way  in  which  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  mind  (ii.  4 — 7):  beginning  with  oo&iv  opifw, 
we  must  end  with  edWr  itakkov.    We  are  not 
certain  whether  material  objects  are  anything  but 
ideas  in  the  mind:  at  any  rate  the  different  qua- 
lities which  we  perceive  in  them  may  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  percipient  being ;  or,  supposing 
them  to  contain  quality  as  well  as  substance,  it 
may  be  one  quality  varying  with  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  different  senses,  (ii.  14.)  Having 
thus  confounded  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within,  it  was  a  natural  transition  for  the  sceptic 
to  confound  physical  and  metaphysical  arguments. 
The  reasonings  of  natural  philosophy  were  over- 
thrown by  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  metaphy- 
sics made  to  look  absurd  by  illustrations  only  ap- 
plicable to  material  things.    The  acknowledged 
imperfection  of  language  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service ;  words,  they  said,  were  ever  varying  in 
their  signification,  so  that  the  ideas  of  which  they 
were  the  signs  must  be  alike  variable.    The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  all  truth 
involved  either  a  vicious  circle  or  a  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  for,  even  in  the  simplest  truths,  something 
must  be  assumed  to  make  the  reasoning  applicable. 
The  truth  of  the  senses  was  known  to  us  from  the 
intellect,  but  the  intellect  operated  through  the 
senses,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
either  depends  upon  the  other.    There  was,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  side  to  this  philosophy.  Every- 
thing we  know,  confessedly,  runs  up  into  some- 
thing we  do  not  know :  of  the  true  nature  of  cause 
and  effect  we  are  ignorant,  and  hence  to  the 
favourite  method,  dvd  tow  «*s  Awitpo*  lutfoAAf  ir,  or 
arguing  backward  from  en  use  to  cause,  the  very 
imperfection  of  human  faculties  prevents  our 
giving  an  answer.    We  must  know  what  we 
believe ;  and  how  can  we  be  sure  of  secondary 
causes,  if  the  first  cause  be  wholly  beyond  us? 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  sketch  of  Sextus 
Empiricus  (Pyrrh.  Hyp.),  it  was  not  this  side 
of  their  system  which  the  sceptics  chiefly  urged : 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  tbey 
contented  themselves  with   dialectic  subtleties, 
which  were  at  once  too  abnurd  for  refutation,  and 
impossible  to  refute. 

The  causes  of  scepticism  are  more  fully  given 
under  the  article  Pyrrhon.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  features  was  its  connexion  with  the 
later  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  school.  From  the  fail- 
ure of  their  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world,  the  Ionian  philosophers  were  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  deny  the  order  and  harmony  of 
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creation :  they  saw  nothing  but  a  perpetual  and 
ever-changing  chaos,  acted  upon,  or  rather  self- 
acting,  by  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  of  which 
the  nature  was  only  known  by  its  effects.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  that  "the  world 
was  a  fire  ever  kindling  and  going  oat,  which  made 
all  things  and  was  all  things."  It  was  this  link  of 
connexion  between  the  sceptical  and  Ionian  schools 
which  Aene»idemns  attempted  to  restore.  The 
doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  although  it  spoke  of  a  sub- 
tle fire,  really  meant  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
of  change ;  and  although  it  might  seem  absurd  to 
a  strict  sceptic  like  Seztus  Empiricus  to  ajfirrn  even 
a  principle  of  change,  it  involved  no  real  inconsis- 
tency with  the  sceptical  system.  We  are  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Aenesidcmns 
arrived  at  his  conclusions :  the  following  account  of 
them  seems  probable.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  sceptical  system  had  de- 
stroyed everything  but  sensation.  But  sensation  is 
the  effect  of  change,  the  principle  of  motion  work- 
ing internally.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  the 
sceptic,  proceeding  from  the  only  dpxti  which  re- 
mained to  him,  should  suggest  an  explanation  of 
the  outward  world,  derived  from  that  of  which 
alone  ho  was  certain,  his  own  internal  sensations. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  a  probable  cause  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  which  the 
sceptics  drew  between  their  own  absolute  uncer- 
tainty and  the  probability  spoken  of  by  the 
Academics :  indeed,  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
metaphysical  paradoxes  to  draw  conclusions  at  all : 
if  so,  we  must  be  content  to  allow  that  Aeneside- 
mus  (as  Scxtus  Empiricus  implies)  got  a  little  be- 
yond the  dark  region  of  scepticism  into  the  light 
of  probability. 

Other  scattered  opinions  of  Aencsidemus  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  some  of  which  seem  to  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Time,  he  said,  was  ri  tv 
and  to*  wpurop  <ra»pa  (Pyr.  Hyp.  iii.  17),  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  all 
really  existing  substances  were  tnifiara;  in  other 
words,  he  meant  to  say  that  time  was  a  really  ex- 
isting thing,  and  not  merely  a  condition  of  thought 
This  was  connected  with  the  principle  of  change, 
which  was  inseparable  from  a  notion  of  time :  if 
the  one  had  a  real  existence  (and  upon  its  exist- 
ence the  whole  system  depended),  the  other  must 
likewise  have  a  real  existence.  In  another  place, 
adapting  his  language  to  that  of  Heracleitus,  he 
Raid  that  "time  was  air"  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Logkot, 
iv.  233.),  probably  meaning  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
imperceptible  nature  of  air,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  motion  of  the  world  was  said  to  work  by  a 
subtle  and  invisible  fire.  All  things,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  were  but  ^eurifiwa  which  were 
brought  out  and  adapted  to  our  perceptions  by 
their  mutual  opposition :  metaphorically  they  might 
be  said  to  shine  forth  in  the  light  of  Heracleitus's 
fire.  He  did  not,  indeed,  explain  how  this  union 
of  opposite*  made  them  sensible  to  the  faculties  of 
man :  probably  he  would  rather  have  supported 
his  view  by  the  impossibility  of  the  mind  conceiv- 
ing of  anything  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  motion, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tual opposition.  But  fawdfuva  are  of  two  kinds, 
ftia  and  KoiycL  (Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Log.  iL  8),  the 
perceptions  of  individuals,  and  those  common  to 
mankind.  Here  again  Aenesidemus  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  sceptical  system,  which  (in  speculation 
at  least)  admitted  no  degrees  of  truth,  doubt,  or 
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probability.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  dis- 
tinction of  KUnprts  into  M«Tattrrun)  and  peraCAi)- 
Ti«f,  simple  motion  and  change.  He  seems  also  to 
have  opposed  the  perplexity  which  the  sceptics  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  between  matter  and 
mind ;  for  ho  asserted  that  thought  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  and  "that  the  sentient  power 
looked  out  through  the  crannies  of  the  senses." 
(Adv.  Log.  i.  349.)  Lastly,  his  vigorous  mind 
was  above  the  paltry  confusion  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  distinctions;  for  he  declared,  after 
Heracleitus,  "that  a  part  was  the  same  with  the 
whole  and  yet  different  from  it"  The  grand  pe- 
culiarity of  his  system  was  the  attempt  to  unite 
scepticism  with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a 
positive  foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the 
nature  of  tilings  for  the  never-ceasing  changes  both 
in  the  material  and  spiritual  world. 

Sextus  Empiricus  has  preserved  his  argument 
against  our  knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  as  a  table 
of  eight  methods  by  which  all  a  priori  reasonings 
may  be  confuted,  as  all  arguments  whatever  may 
be  by  the  Sixa  Tp&vot.  I.  Either  the  cause  given 
is  unseen,  and  not  proven  by  things  seen,  as  if  a 
person  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets 
by  the  music  of  the  spheres.  II.  Or  if  the  cause 
be  seen,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  exclude  other 
hypotheses :  wo  must  not  only  prove  the  cause, 
but  dispose  of  every  other  cause.  III.  A  regular 
effect  may  be  attributed  to  an  irregular  cause; 
as  if  one  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  a  sudden  impulse.  I V.  Men 
argue  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen,  assum- 
ing that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws. 
V.  Causes  only  mean  opinions  of  causes,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  phenomena  and  with  other  opi- 
nions. VI.  Equally  probable  causes  are  accepted 
or  rejected  as  they  agree  with  this  or  that  precon- 
ceived notion.  VII.  These  causes  arc  at  variance 
with  phenomena  as  well  as  with  abstract  principles. 
VIII.  Principles  must  be  uncertain,  because  the 
facts  from  which  they  proceed  are  uncertain.  (Pyrrh. 
Hyp.  i.  17,  cd.  Fabr.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  Aenesidemus.  A  list  of  his 
works  and  a  sketch  of  their  contents  have  been 
preserved  by  Photius.  (Cod.  212.)  He  was  the 
author  of  three  books  of  Uv^rnvtuu  'Twormkrus^ 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  teacher  of  philosophy 
by  Aria  tod  es.  (A pud  Euteb.  1'racparut.  Evtwg. 
xiv.  18.)  It  is  to  Aenesidemus  that  Sextus  Em- 
piricus was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  hi* 
work.  [B.  J.] 

AENETE  (Ainfni),  a  daughter  of  Eusorua, 
and  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
Cyxicus,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  this  name. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  950 ;  Orph.  Argon.  502,  where 
she  is  called  Aenippe.)  [L.  S.] 

AK'NICUS  (AtVimi),  a  Greek  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  whose  play  "Arr «ia  is  referred  to  by  Sui- 
das.  («.«>.  Afruros.)  He  seems  to  bo  the  same  aa 
Eunicus  mentioned  by  Pollux,  (x.  100.) 

A  EN  I'D  ES,  a  patronymic  from  Aeneas,  which 
is  applied  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iii.  4)  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyxicus,  whose  town  was  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cyxicus,  the  son  of 
Aeneas.  [L.  S.] 

AEO'LIDES  (AioXiSnt),  a  patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athamas  (Ov.  Met,  iv. 
511),  Magncs  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7),  Macareus  (Ov. 
Aid.  ix.  506),   Miseuu*  (Virg.  Aem.  vi.  164), 
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Sisyphus  (Or.  MeL  xiiL  26  ;  Horn.  II  vi.  154), 
Cretheus  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  237),  Iocaatus  (Tietx.  oJ 


LjcopJtr.  732);  and  to  his  grandsons,  as  Cephalus 
(Or.  vi.  621 ),  Odysseus  ( Virg.  .^ea.  vi.  529), 
sad  Pkryxu*.  (VaL  Flaw.  i.  286.)  Aeolis  is  the 
patnojaic  of  the  female  descendants  of  Aeolus, 
sad  is  given  to  his  daughters  Canace  and  Alcyone, 
(Or.  Met  xi  573 ;  Heroid.  xi.  5.)  [L.  S.] 
AETJLU3  (AJoAoi).    In  the  m7&*d 


who  sr-'  «p»>ken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  connected 
with  one  another,  bat  this  connexion  is  so  con- 
fused, that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  clear  new  of 
them.  (Mailer,  Ordkrm.  p.  138,  4c.)  We  shall 
fuQaw  Diodorus  who  distinguishes  between  the 
three,  although  in  other  passages  he 


1 .  A  son  of  Hellen  and  the  nymph  OrseTs,  and 


a  broth 


Duma  and  Xuthus.    He  is  described 


as  the  ruler  of  Thessalv,  and  regarded  as  the 
fender  of  the  Aeolie  branch  of  the  Greek  nation. 
He  asanied  Enarete,  the  daughter  of  Deiniachus, 
by  whom  be  had  seven  sons  and  fire  daughters, 
sad  according  to  some  writers  stilt  more.  (ApoUod. 
17.  |  3  ;  SchoL  ad  /W.  Fytk.  iv.  190.)  Ac- 
canlieg  to  Mutter's  supposition,  the  most  ancient 
aad  genuine  story  knew  only  of  four  sons  of 
Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and 
i  the  representatives  of  the  four  main 
branches  of  the  Aeolic  race.    The  great  extent  of 
which  this  race  occupied,  and  the  desire  of 
)  part  of  h  to  trace  its  origin  to  some  descend- 
ed Aeolus  probably  gave  rise  to  the  varying 
its  about  the  number  of  his  children.  Ac- 
to  Hyginus  (Fab.  238,  242)  Aeolus  had 
ane  sou  of  the  name  of  Macarras,  who,  after  hav- 
ing committed  incest  with  his  sister  Canace,  put 
aa  end  to  his  own  life.  According  to  Ovid  (Heroid. 
1 1 )  Aeoins  threw  the  fruit  of  this  love  to  the 
doerv  and  sent  his  daughter  a  sword  by  which  she 
w*»  to  kffl  herself.  (Camp.  Pint  Parallel,  p.  312.) 

2.  Diodorus  (iv.  67)  says,  that  the  second 
Aeolna  was  the  grat-grandson  of  the  first  Aeolus, 
bring  the  son  of  Hippotes  and  Melanippe,  and 
th?  grandson  of  Mhnas  the  son  of  Aeolus.  Arne, 
the  daaghter  of  this  second  Aeolus,  afterwards  bo- 
came  mother  of  a  third  Aeolus.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
40.  |  3.)  In  another  passage  (v.  7)  Diodorus  re- 
presents the  third  Aeolus  as  a  son  of  Hippotes. 

3-  According  to  some  accounts  a  son  of  Hip- 
potes or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Arne,  the  daughter  of  the  second  Aeoins.  His 
saory.  which  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a 
bsaochof  the  Aeohaas  to  the  west,  is  thus  related  : 
Arne  declared  to  her  father  that  she  was  with  child 
by  Poseidon,  but  her  father  disbelieving  her  state- 
ment, gave  her  to  a  stranger  of  Metapontum  in 
Italy,  who  took  her  to  his  native  town.  Here  she 
t*-cair.<-  :p'!t.".«-r  oi  two  sons  Boeotus  and  Aen- 
hts  (in.),  who  were  adopted  by  the  man  of  Meta- 
m  accordance  with  an  oracle.   When  they 
up  to  manhood,  they  took  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Metapontum  by  force.  But 
wi-en  a  dispute  aft/- r ward  i  arose  between  their 
anathcr  Arne  and  their  foster-mother  Autolytc,  the 
tw*  brothers  slew  the  latter  and  fled  with  their 
T*r*.\n  from  Metapontum.   Aeolus  went  to  some 
isatadi  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which  received  from 
hrm  the  name  of  the  Aeolian  islands  and  accord- 
is?  to  some  accounts  buOt  the  town  of  Lipara. 
(Wed.  iv.  67,  t.  7.)   Here  he  reigaed  a«  a  just 


and  pious  king,  behaved  kindly  to  the  natives, 
and  taught  them  the  use  of  sails  in  navigation,  and 
foretold  them  from  signs  which  he  observed  in  the 
fire  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise. 
Hence,  says  Diodorus,  Aeolus  is  described  in 
mythology  as  the  ruler  over  the  winds,  and  it  was 
this  Aeolus  to  whom  Odysseus  came  during  his 
wanderings.  A  different  account  of  the  matter  is 
given  by  Hyginus.  (Fab,  186.) 

In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  father  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  The  groundwork 
on  which  this  connexion  has  been  formed  by  later 
poets  and  mythographers,  is  found  in  Homer.  (Od. 
x.  2,  Sec)  In  Homer,  however,  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god  nor  the  father  of 
the  winds,  but  merely  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Aeolian  island,  whom  Cronion  had  made  the 
rafuifs  of  the  winds  which  be  might  soothe  or  ex- 
cite according  to  bis  pleasure.  (Od.  x.  21,  inc.) 
This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Aeolus  from  ddAAs*  were  the  cause, 
that  in  later  times  Aeolus  was  regarded  as  the  god 
and  king  of  the  winds  which  be  kept  enclosed  in 
a  mountain.  It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  ap- 
plies when  she  wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Trojans.  (Virg.  Arm.  i  78.)  The  Aeolian  Uland 
of  Homer  was  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  believed  to 
be  Lipara  (Paus.  x.  11.  §  3),  and  this  orStrongyle 
was  accordingly  regarded  in  biter  times  as  the  place 
in  which  tho  god  of  the  winds  dwelled.  (Virg. 
Aen.  viii.  416,  i.  52 ;  Strab.  ri.  p.  276.)  Other 
accounts  place  the  residence  of  Aeolus  in  Thrace 
(Apollon.  Rbod.  i  954,  iv.  765;  Callim.  Hymn. 
m  DeL  26),  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
in  Italy.  (Ttetx.  aa*  Lycophr.  732  ;  comp.  Diod. 
v.  8.)  The  following  passages  of  later  poets  also 
shew  how  universally  Aeolus  had  gradually  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  god :  Ov.  Met.  i.  264,  xi.  748, 
xiv.  223;  VaL  Flacc  i.  575 ;  Quint.  Srnym.  xiv. 
475.  Whether  he  was  represented  by  the  an- 
cients in  works  of  art  is  not  certain,  but  we  now 
possess  no  representation  of  him.  [  L».  S.] 

AE'PYTUS  (Afwoj).  1.  One  of  the  mythi- 
cal kings  of  Arcadia.  He  was  the  son  of  Eilatus 
(Piud.  Ol.  vi.  54),  and  originally  ruled  over  Phae- 
sana  on  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  When  Clcitor, 
the  son  of  Asan,  died  without  leaving  any  issue, 
Aepytus  succeeded  him  and  became  king  of  the 
Arcadians  a  part  of  whose  country  was  called 
after  him  Aepytis.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  4,  34.  §  3.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  during  the  chase  on 
mount  Sepia  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 
(Paus.  viii  4.  §  4,  16.  §  2.)  His  tomb  there  was 
still  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  it,  because  it  was  mentioned  in 
Homer.    (II.  ii  604.) 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Cresphontes  the  He- 
raclid,  king  of  Mcssenia,  and  of  Merope,  the 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypsclus.  Cres- 
phontes and  his  other  sons  were  murdered  during 
an  insurrection,  and  Aepytus  alone,  who  was 
educated  in  the  house  of  his  grandfather  Cypselus 
escaped  the  danger.  The  throne  of  Cresphontes 
was  in  the  meantime  occupied  by  the  Heraclid 
Polyphontes  who  also  forced  Merope  to  become  his 
wife.  (ApoUod.  iL  8.  §  5.)  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
Holcas  his  father-in-law,  to  return  to  his  kingdom, 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  put  Poly- 
phontes  to  death.    He  left  a  son,  Olaucus  and  it 
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was  from  him  that  subsequently  the  kings  of  Mes- 
senia  were  called  Aepytids  instead  of  the  more 
general  name  Heraclids.  (Paus.  iv.  3.  §  3,  Ac, 
viii.  5.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  137,  184.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hippothous,  and  king  of  Arcadia. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Aepytus  mentioned 
first  He  was  reigning  at  the  time  when  Orestes, 
in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  left  Mycenae  and 
settled  in  Arcadia.  There  was  at  Mantineia  a 
sanctuary,  which  down  to  the  latest  time  no  mortal 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter.  Aepytus  disregarding 
the  sacred  custom  crossed  the  threshold,  but  was 
immediately  struck  with  blindness,  and  died  soon 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cypselus. 
(Paus.  rui.  5.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AETUU3  ('Alptos),  Heretic,  the  intimate  friend 
of  F.ustathius  of  Sebastc  in  Armenia,  a.  d.  360, 
was  living  when  St  Epiphanius  wrote  his  Book 
against  Heresies,  a.  b.  374-6.  After  living  toge- 
ther an  ascetic  life,  Eustathius  was  raised  to  the 
episcopate,  and  by  him  Aerius  was  ordained  priest 
and  set  over  the  Hospital  ( wrctxoTP°<p*^ot'}  of  Pon- 
tus.  (.St  Epiph.  adr.  Hatr.  75.  §  1.)  But  nothing 
could  allay  the  envy  of  Aerius  at  the  elevation  of 
his  companion.  Caresses  and  threats  were  in  vain, 
and  at  last  he  left  Eustathius,  and  publicly  accused 
him  of  covetousness.  He  assembled  a  troop  of 
men  and  women,  who  with  him  professed  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods  (ebrora^a).  De- 
nied entrance  into  the  towns,  they  roamed  about 
the  fields,  and  lodged  in  the  open  air  or  in  caves, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Aerius 
superadded  to  the  irreligion  of  Arius  the  following 
emirs  :  I.  The  denial  of  a  difference  of  order  be- 
tween a  bishop  and  a  priest  2.  The  rejection  of 
prayer  and  alms  for  the  dead.  3.  The  refusal  to 
observe  Easter  and  stated  fasts,  on  the  ground  of 
such  observances  being  Jewish.  St  Epiphanius 
refutes  these  errors.  (/.  c.)  There  were  remains 
of  his  followers  in  the  time  of  St  Augustine.  (Adv. 
Jlocr.  §  53,  voL  viii.  p.  18,  which  was  written 
a.  n.  428.)  (A.  J.  C] 

AE'ROPE  CA«po»»),  a  daughter  of  Crateus, 
king  of  Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her 
father,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should 
lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and 
her  sister,  Clymene,  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  Another  sister.  Apcmone, 
and  her  brother,  Aethemencs,  who  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  had  left  Crete  and  gone  to  Rhodes.  Aerope 
afterwards  married  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus.  (Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  1,  kc. ;  Serv.  ud 
Acn.  i.  458  ;  Dictys  Cret  i,  1.)  After  the  death 
of  Pleisthenes  Aerope  married  Atreus,  and  her  two 
sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally  j 
believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope,  however,  became 
faithless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestes. 
(Eurip.  OrttL  5,  Ac,  Helen.  397;  Hygin.  Fab. 
87 ;  ScboL  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  249  ;  Serv.  ad  Acn.  xL 
262.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'ROPUS  ('fUpowoi).  1.  The  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  who  waa  the  first  king  of  Macedonia  of 
the  family  of  Tcmenus.  (Herod,  viii.  137.) 

2.  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Philip  IM 
the  great-grandson  of  Perdiccas,  the  first  king,  and 
the  father  of  Alcetaa.  (Herod,  viii.  139.) 

3.  II.  King  of  Macedonia,  guardian  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Archclaus,  reigned  nearly  six  years 
from  u.  c.  399.  The  first  four  years  of  this  time 
lie  reigned  jointly  with  Orestes,  and  the  remainder 


alone.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Patuanias. 
(Diod.  xiv.  37,  84 ;  Dexippus,  ap.Symxll. p.  263, a.; 
comp.  Polyaen.  ii.  1.  §  17.) 

AE'SACUS  (Ataaicot),  a  son  of  Priam  ana 
Arisbc,  the  daughter  of  Mcrops,  from  whom  Aesa- 
cus  learned  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  When 
Hecuba  during  her  pregnancy  with  Paris  dreamt 
that  she  was  giving  birth  to  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  which  spread  conflagration  through  the 
whole  city,  Aesacus  explained  this  to  mean,  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  city,  and  accordingly  recommended  the 
exposure  of  the  child  after  its  birth.  [Paris.] 
Aesacus  himself  was  married  to  Asterope,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebren,  who  died  early, 
and  while  he  was  lamenting  her  death  he  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Ovid 
(Met.  xi.  750)  relates  his  story  differently.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Aesacus  was  the  son  of  Alexirhoe, 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Qranicus.  He  lived  far 
from  his  father's  court  in  the  solitude  of  mountain- 
forests.  Hesperia,  however,  the  daughter  of 
Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart  and  on  one  oc- 
casion while  he  was  pursuing  her,  she  was  stung 
by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in  his  grief  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed  by  Thetis 
into  an  aquatic  bird.  [L.  S.J 

AE'SARA  (Aurdpa),  of  Lucania,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of 
Pythagoras,  wtotea  work  "about  Human  Nature," 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobaeus. 
(Ed.  L  p.  847,  ed.  Heercn.)  Some  editors  attri- 
bute this  fragment  to  Aresas,  one  of  the  successor* 
of  Pythagoras,  but  Bentley  prefers  reading  Aeaura. 
She  is  also  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod.  249,  p.  438,  b.  ed.  Bekker),  where 
Bentley  roods  Aladpa  instead  of  Idpa,  (Diuertation 
ttpoa  Fkalaru,  p.  277.) 

AE'SCHINES  (Aiffxfyiji),  the  orator,  was  born 
in  Attica  in  the  demus  of  Cothocidac,  in  u.  c  389, 
as  is  clear  from  his  speech  against  Tiinarchus  (p. 
78),  which  was  delivered  in  B.  c  345,  and  in 
which  he  himself  says  that  he  was  then  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Tromes  and  Glau- 
cothea,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  account  of  Demos- 
thenes, his  political  antagonist  his  father  waa  not 
a  free  citixen  of  Athens,  but  had  been  a  slave  in 
the  house  of  Elpias,  a  schoolmaster.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Athenian  exiles  under  Thrasybulus, 
Tromes  himself  kept  a  small  school,  and  Acschine* 
in  his  youth  assisted  his  father  and  performed 
such  services  as  were  unworthy  of  a  free  Athenian 
youth.  Demosthenes  further  states,  that  Aes- 
chines,  in  order  to  conceal  the  low  condition  of  his 
father,  changed  his  name  Tromes  into  Atrometus, 
and  that  he  afterwards  usurped  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  citizen.  (Dcm.  Dr  Coroa.  pp.  313,  320, 
270.)  The  mother  of  Acschincs  is  described  as 
originally  a  dancer  and  a  prostitute,  who  even  after 
her  marriage  with  Tromes  continued  to  carry  on 
unlawful  practices  in  her  house,  and  made  money 
by  initiating  low  and  superstitious  persons  into  a 
sort  of  private  mysteries.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  generally  known  at  Athens  under  the  nick- 
name Empuaa.  According  to  Aescbines  himself, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  father  Atrometus  waa  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  was  in 
some  way  even  connected  with  the  noble  priestly 
family  of  the  Eteobutadac.  He  was  originally  an 
athlete,  but  lost  his  property  during  the  time  of 
the  Peloponncsian  war,  and  was  afterwards  driven 
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sod  (pent  the  remainder  of  hi*  life  at  Athens,  at 
few  in  reduced  circumstances.  (Aesch.  De  faU. 
Imp.  pp.  38, 47.)  His  mother,  too,  was  a  free 
Atfeonan  citizen,  and  the  daughter  of  Glaucias  of 
Acharae.  Which  of  these  accounts  is  true,  can- 
not be  decided.,  bat  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Demotthcnes  is  guilty  of  exaggeration  in  his 
account  of  the  parents  of  Aeschines  and  his  early 
youth. 

liad  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Phi- 
der  than  himself,  and  the  other, 
Aphobrtns,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three.  Phi- 
kecan*  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 
generak.  an  office  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
for  three  eucc r*Mve  years  ;  Aphobftiss  followed 
the  calling  of  a  scribe,  but  had  once  been  sent  on 
»t  to  the  king  of  Persia  and  was  after- 
with  the  administration  of  the 
of  Athens.   (Aesch.  De  faU.  Leg. 
p.  4& )   AD  these  things  seem  to  contain  strong 
that  the  family  of  Aeschines,  although 
it  have  been  of  some  rc*j>ect;ibility.  Re- 
specting his  early  youth  nothing  can  be  said  with 
certainty,  except  that  he  assisted  his  father  in  his 
arbsoi.  and  that  afterwards,  being  of  a  strong  and 
athletic  constitution,  be  was  employed  in  the 
gymnsusa  for  money,  to  contend  with  other  young 
men  in  their  exercises.    (Dem.  De  Coron.  p.  313; 
Plat.  rk.  x  oraL  Aexk.  p.  840.)  It  is  a  favourite 
custom  of  hue  writers  to  place  great  orators,  philo- 
sophers, poets,  Ac,  in  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
to  one  another,  and  accordingly  Aeschines 
as  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
isocrates.    If  these  statements,  which  are  even 
contradicted  by  the  ancients  themselves,  were 
true,  Aeschines  would  not  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion it  in  the  many  opportunities  he  had.  The 
distinguished  orator  and  (talesman  Aristopbon  en- 
gaged Aeschines  as  a  scribe,  and  in  the  same 
c27>acity  he  afterwards  served  Eubulus,  a  man  of 
great  influence  with  the  democratic*!  party,  with 
whom  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to 
vh(«  political  principles  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  end  of  his  life.    That  he  served  two  years  as 
TtfiroXeu  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentieth 
year,  as  aD  young  men  at  Athens  did,  Aeschines 
'{De  fab.  hag.  p.  50)  expressly  states,  and  this 
of  his  military  training  must  probably  be 
before  the  time  that  he  acted  as  a  scribe  to 
Ariatophon ;  for  we  find  that,  after  leaving  the 
of  Kabul  as,  be  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor, 
be  was  provided  by  nature  with  a  strong 
and  sonoroua  voice.    He  acted  the  parts  of  rptra- 
ftmiai  iys,  but  wns  unsuccessful,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  performing  in  the  character 
of  Oenomaaa,  was  hissed  off  the  stage.  (Dem. 
Dt  Cunm.  p.  288.)    After  this  be  left  the  stage, 
and  engaged  in  military  services,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  (De  faU.         p.  50),  he 
gained  great  distinction.    (Com p.  Dem.  Dt  fal». 
Leg.  p  375.)  After  several  less  important  engage- 
aaents  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished 
hiaself  in  &  c  36*2  in  the  bottle  of  Mantineia ; 
aad  afterwards  in  B.  c  358,  he  also  took  part  in 
tht  expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Euboea, 
«ad  fought  in  the  battle  of  Tamynae,  and  on  this 
oncioon  he  gained  such  laurels,  that  he  was  praised 
by  the  generals  on  the  spot,  and,  after  the  victory 
»a  jmned,  was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  it  to 
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Athens.  Temenidcs,  who  was  sent  with  him, 
bore  witness  to  his  courage  and  bravery,  and  the 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  crown.  (Aesch. 
De  faU  Isg.  p.  51.) 

Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  hut  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  had  come  forward  at  Athens 
as  a  public  speaker  (Aesch.  Eput.  12),  nnd  the 
military  fame  which  he  had  now  acquired  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  His  former  occupation  as  a 
scribe  to  Aristophon  and  Eubulus  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
Athens,  while  his  acting  on  the  stage  hud  been  a 
useful  preparation  for  public  speaking.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  he  was,  like 
all  other  Athenians  zealously  engaged  in  directing 
the  attention  of  his  fcUow-citisens  to  the  growing 
power  of  Philip,  and  exhorted  them  to  check  it  in 
its  growth.  After  the  fall  of  Olynthu*  in  a.  c. 
348,  Eubulus  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  Aeschines  was  sent  to  Arcadia,  Here  Acs- 
chines  spoke  at  Megalopolis  against  Hicronymu*, 
an  emissary  of  Philip,  but  without  success ;  and 
from  this  moment  Aeschines,  as  well  as  all  his 
fellow-citizens,  gave  up  the  hope  of  effecting  an  ve- 
toing by  the  united  forces  of  Greece.  (Dem.  /> 
fui*.  Ley.  pp.  344, 438 ;  Aesch.  De  fal$.  Ug.  p.  38.) 
When  therefore  Philip,  in  a.  c  347,  gave  the 
Athenians  to  understand  that  he  was  inclined  to 
make  peace  with  them,  Philocrates  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  an  embassy  to  Philip  to  treat  on 
the  subject.  Ten  men,  and  among  them  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes,  were  accordingly  sent  to  Philip, 
who  received  them  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
Aeschines,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  re- 
minded the  king  of  the  rights  which  Athens  had 
to  his  friendship  and  alliance.  The  king  promised 
to  send  forthwith  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  of  peace.  After  the  return  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  they  were  each  rewarded 
with  a  wreath  of  olive,  on  the  proposal  of  Demos- 
thenes, for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duties.  Aeschines  from  this  moment 
forward  was  inflexible  in  his  opinion,  that  nothing 
bnt  peace  with  Philip  could  avert  utter  ruin  from 
his  country.  That  this  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  what  Philip  wished  is  clear,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  that  Aeschines  had  been 
bribed  into  this  opinion,  or  that  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  peace  with  a  view  to  ruin  his  country. 
(Aesch.  tii  Ctexiph.  p.  62.)  Antipatsr  and  two 
other  Macedonian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Athenian  ones,  and 
after  various  debutes  Demosthenes  urgently  advised 
the  people  to  conclude  the  peace,  and  speedily  to 
send  other  ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive  his 
oath  to  it.  The  only  difference  between  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  was,  that  the  former  would  have 
concluded  the  peace  even  without  providing  for 
the  Athenian  allies,  which  was  happily  prevented 
by  Demosthenes.  Five  Athenian  ambassadors, 
and  among  them  Aeschines  but  not  Demosthenes 
(De  Coron.  p.  235),  set  out  for  Macedonia  the 
more  speedily,  as  Philip  was  making  war  npon 
Cersobleptes,  a  Thraeian  prince  and  ally  of  Athens 
They  went  to  Pclla  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Philip  from  Thrace,  and  were  kept  there  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  for  Philip  did  not  come  until  he 
had  completely  subdued  Cersobleptes.  At  last, 
however,  he  swore  to  the  peace,  from  which  the 
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Phocians  were  expressly  excluded.  Philip  honour- 
ed the  Athenian  ambassadors  with  rich  presents, 
promised  to  restore  all  Athenian  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athens  apologizing  for  having  detained  their  am- 
bassadors so  long.  (Dem.  De  fats.  Leg.  pp.  394, 
405.)  Hyperides  and  Timarchua,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  tho  ambassadors, 
charging  them  with  high  treason  against  the  re- 
public, because  they  were  bribed  by  the  king. 
Timarchus  accused  Aeschines,  and  Hyperides  Phi- 
loc rates.  But  Aeschines  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter-accusation  against 
Timarchus  (a  c  345),  and  by  shewing  that  the 
moral  conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech 
in  which  Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  its  effect  was,  that  Timarchus  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  accusation,  and  Aeschines  gained  a  bril- 
liant triumph.  The  operations  of  Philip  after  this 
peace,  and  his  march  towards  Thermopylae,  made 
the  Athenians  very  uneasy,  and  Aeschines,  though 
he  assured  the  people  that  the  king  had  no  hostile 
intentions  toward*  Athens  and  only  intended  to 
chastise  Thebes,  was  again  requested  to  go  as  am- 
bassador to  Philip  and  insure  his  abiding  by  the 
terms  of  his  peace.  But  he  deferred  going  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  ill.  (Dem.  De  faU.  Leg.  p. 
337.)  On  his  return  he  pretended  that  the  king 
had  secretly  confided  to  him  that  he  would  under- 
take nothing  against  either  Pbocis  or  Athens. 
Demosthenes  saw  through  the  king's  plans  as  well 
as  tho  treachery  of  Aeschines,  and  how  just  his 
apprehensions  were  became  evident  soon  after  the 
return  of  Aeschines,  when  Philip  announced  to  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Phocis. 
The  people  of  Athens,  however,  were  silenced  and 
lulled  into  security  by  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  king  and  the  venal  orators  who  advocated  his 
cause  at  Athena  In  &  c  346,  Aeschines  was 
sent  as  wKarrfpas  to  the  assembly  of  the  amphic- 
tyons  at  Pylae  which  was  convoked  by  Philip, 
and  at  which  he  received  greater  honours  than  he 
could  ever  have  expected. 

At  this  time  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were 
at  the  head  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  not 
only  Athens,  but  all  Greece  was  divided,  and 
then*  political  enmity  created  and  nourished  per- 
sonal hatred.  This  enmity  came  to  a  head  in  the 
year  B.  c.  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  Acs- 
chines  with  having  been  bribed  and  having  be- 
trayed tho  interests  of  his  country  during  the 
second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge-  of  Demos- 
thenes (wspl  wopo-rp«rfefaj)  was  not  spoken,  but 
published  as  a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  answered 
it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy  (ircol 
wapawfHcStiai),  which  was  likewise  published 
(Dem.  De  fait.  Leg.  p.  337),  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
his  friend  Eubulus.  The  result  of  these  mutual 
attacks  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  popularity  of  Aeschines. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  his  memorial  we  gain  a 
glimpse  into  his  private  life.  Some  years  before 
that  occurrence  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Phi- 
lodemus,  a  man  of  high  respectability  in  his  tribe 
of  Paean ia,  and  in  343  he  was  father  of  three 
little  children.    (Acsch.  De  fids.  Leg.  p.  52.) 

It  was  probably  in  aa  342,  that  Antiphon, 
who  had  been  exiled  and  lived  in  Macedonia, 


secretly  returned  to  the  Peiraccus  with  the  inten- 
tion of  setting  fire  to  the  Athenian  ships  of  war. 
Demosthenes  discovered  him,  and  bad  him  ar- 
rested. Aeschines  denounced  the  conduct  of  De- 
mosthenes as  a  violation  of  the  democratic^]  consti- 
tution. Antiphon  was  sentenced  to  death ;  and 
although  no  disclosure  of  any  kind  could  be  ex- 
torted from  him,  still  it  seems  to  have  been  be- 
lieved in  many  quarters  that  Aeschines  had  been 
his  accomplice.  Hence  the  honourable  office  of 
avviiKot  to  the  sanctuary  in  Delos,  which  had  just 
been  given  him,  was  taken  from  him  and  bestowed 
upon  Hyperides.  (Demosth.  De  Coron,  p.  271.) 
In  a  a  340  Aeschines  was  again  present  at  Delphi 
as  Athenian  wtAcryopar,  and  caused  the  second 
sacred  war  against  Amphissa  in  Locris  for  having 
taken  into  cultivation  some  sacred  lands.  Philip 
entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  by  the  am- 
phictyons,  marched  into  Locris  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  ravaged  the  country,  and  established 
himself  in  it  When  in  338  he  advanced  south- 
ward as  far  as  E  la  tea,  all  Greece  was  in  consterna- 
tion. Demosthenes  alone  persevered,  and  roused 
his  countrymen  to  a  last  and  desperate  struggle. 
The  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  this  same  year  decided 
the  fete  of  Greece.  The  misfortune  of  that  day 
gave  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  for 
attacking  him;  but  notwithstanding  the  bribes 
which  Aeschines  received  from  An ti  pater  for  this 
purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism  of  De- 
mosthenes was  so  generally  recognised,  thai  he 
received  the  honourable  charge  of  delivering  the 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chae- 
roneia. Ctcsiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes 
should  be  rewarded  for  the  services  he  had  done 
to  his  country,  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre 
at  the  great  Dionysia.  Aeschines  availed  himself 
of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  to  bring  a  charge  against  Ctest- 
phon  on  that  ground.  But  he  did  not  prosecute 
the  matter  till  eight  years  later,  that  is,  in  a  c.  330, 
when  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  victories 
of  Alexander,  political  affairs  had  assumed  a  diffe- 
rent aspect  in  Greece.  After  having  commenced 
the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  for  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  induced 
him  to  drop  the  prosecution  of  Ctcsiphon,  and  to 
take  it  up  again  eight  years  afterwards,  arc  ques- 
tions which  can  only  be  answered  by  conjectures. 
The  speech  in  which  be  accused  Ctesiphon  in  a  c. 
330,  and  which  is  still  extant,  is  so  skilfully  ma- 
naged, that  if  he  had  succeeded  be  would  have 
totally  destroyed  all  the  political  influence  and 
authority  of  Demosthenes.  The  latter  answered 
Aeschines  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  crown 
(irtfA  errtepirov).  Even  before  Demosthenes  had 
finished  his  speech,  Aeschines  acknowledged  him- 
self conquered,  and  withdrew  from  the  court  and 
his  country.  When  the  matter  was  put  to  the  votes, 
not  even  a  fifth  of  them  was  in  favour  of  Aeschines. 

Aeschines  went  to  Asia  Minor.  The  statement 
of  Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  provided  him  with 
tho  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey,  is  surely  a 
fable.  He  spent  several  years  in  Ionia  and  Caria, 
occupying  himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Europe.  When  in  a  c.  324  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Alexander  reached  him,  he  left  Asia  and 
went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  established  a  school  of 
eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the 
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pare  manliness  of  the  Attic  orators,  and  the  cffe- 
laxurianee  of  the  so-called  Asiatic  school  of 
On  one  occasion  he  read  to  his  audience 
Rhodes  his  speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when 
of  his  hearers  expressed  their  astonishment 
it  his  having  been  defeated  notwithstanding  his 
brilliant  oration,  he  replied,  M  You  would  cease  to 
he  astonished,  if  von  had  h«'.ird  Demosthenes.*' 
(Ck.  tto  OmL  iii.  56  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  30 ;  Plin. 
EpuL  iL  3 ;  QuinctiL  xL  3.  |  6.)  From  Rhodes  he 
west  to  Samoa,  where  he  died  in  a.  c  314. 

T:.e  conduct  cif  Aeschines  has  been  censured  by 
the  writers  of  all  ages ;  and  for  this  many  reasons 
ru:  W  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  and  a  bore 
sii,  h  was  his  misfortune  to  be  constantly  placed 
is  juxtaposition  or  opposition  to  the  spotless  glory 
of  Demosthenes,  and  this  must  hare  made  him  ap- 
p>  xr  Bore  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw 
through  his  action*,  while  in  later  times  the  con- 
tract between  the  greatest  orators  of  the  time  w  as 
fr^pently  made  the  theme  of  rhetorical  declama- 
tion, in  which  one  of  the  two  was  praised  or 
blamed  at  the  cost  of  the  other,  and  less  with  re- 
gard to  truth  than  to  effect.  Respecting  the  last 
period  of  his  life  we  scarcely  possess  any  other 
of  information  than  the  accounts  of  late 
and  declamation*.  Another  point  to 
be  considered  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
character  of  Aeschines  is,  that  he  had  no  advan- 
tages of  education,  and  that  be  owed  his  greatness 
to  none  but  himself.  His  occupations  during  the 
part  of  his  life  were  such  as  necessarily  en- 
rod  in  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wealth  ; 


and  had  he  overcome  th«*>  passions,  he  would 
harp  been  equal  to  Demosthenes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing,  that 
Aeschines  recommended  pi-aoe  with  Macedonia  at 
tr»t  fmcn  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  pro- 
ayrtusr  the  good  of  his  country.  Demosthenes 
himself  acted  in  the  same  spirit  at  that  time,  for 
the  era/tineas  of  Philip  deceived  both  of  them. 
I'mi  while  Demosthenes  altered  his  policy  on  dis- 
■  the  secret  intentions  of  the  king,  Aeschines 
the  principles  of  peace.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  Aeschines 
to  ruin  his  country,  and  it  is  much  more 
that  the  crafty  king  made  such  an  iin- 
f.-r~m*m  upon  hiin,  that  he  firmly  believed  he 
doing  right,  and  was  thus  nm-onsciously  led 
to  become  a  traitor  to  his  country.  But  no  an- 
writer  except  Demosthenes  charges  him  with 
having  received  bribes  from  the  Macedonians  for 
the  purpose  of  betraying  his  country.  He  appears 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  favour  of  the 
king  and  the  people,  who  delighted  in  hearing 
fmai  hhn  what  they  themselves  wished,  and, 
/-Hups  alio,  by  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes 


orscr 


Aeaeames  spoke  on  various  occasions  but  be 
published  only  three  of  bis  orations,  namely,  against 
J  :r:arrhns,  on  the  Ern!«**y,  and  atjainst  Ctesiphon. 
As  an  orator,  he  was  inferior  to  none  but  Demos- 
tlonc*.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extra- 
ordinary oratorical  powers,  of  which  his  orations 
«J*rd  ahmvlant  proofs.  The  facility  and  felicity 
ef  his  diction,  the  boldness  and  the  vigour  of  his 
descriptions  carrv  away  the  reader  now,  as  they 
have  carried  away  his  audience.  The  an- 
as Photius  (Cod.  61)  remarks,  designated 
three  orarions  as  the  Graces,  and  the  nine 
wh:ch  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
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as  the  Hftaa.  Besides  the  three  orations,  we  now 
possess  twelve  letters  which  are  ascribed  to  Aes- 
chines, which  however  are  in  all  probability  not 
more  genuine  than  the  so-called  epistles  of  Phnlaris, 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  late  sophists. 

Tk.  I  /  •  r  .  • 


The  principal  sources  of  information  concerning 
Aeschines  are:  1.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Embassy,  and  on  the  Crown,  and  the  orations 
of  Aeschines  on  the  Embassy  and  against  Ctesi- 
phon. These  four  orations  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Cicero ;  but  the  translation  is  lost,  and 
we  now  possess  only  an  essay  which  Cicero  wrote 
as  an  introduction  to  them :  44  De  optimo  genero 
Oratorum."  2.  The  life  in  Plutarch's  Vitae  decent 
Oratorum.  3.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Philostratus. 
4.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Libanius.  5.  Apollo- 
nius'  Exegesis.  The  hut  two  works  are  printed 
in  Retake*  edition,  p.  1 0,  foil  The  best  modern 
essay  on  Aeschines  is  that  by  Passow  in  Ersch  and 
Grubcr*  Encydopddie,  iL  p.  73,  Ac.  There  is 
also  a  work  by  E.  Stechow,  De  Aetchimu  Omtoris 
VUtu,  Berlin,  1841,  4to.,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
clear  the  character  of  Aeschines  from  all  the  re- 
proaches that  have  been  attached  to  it ;  but  the 
essay  is  written  in  exceedingly  bad  Latin,  and  the 
attempt  is  a  most  complete  failure. 

The  first  edition  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines  is 
that  of  Aldus  Manutius  in  his  Culltctio  Rketorum 
Graeconm,  Venice,  1513,  fol.  An  edition  with  a 
Latin  translation,  which  also  contains  the  letters 
ascribed  to  Aeschines,  is  that  of  H.  Wolf,  Basel. 
1572,  foL  The  next  important  edition  is  that  by 
Taylor,  which  contains  the  notes  of  Wolf,  Taylor, 
and  Markland,  and  appeared  at  Cambridge  in 
1748-56  in  his  collection  of  the  Attic  orators.  In 
Reiske's  edition  of  the  Attic  orators  Aeschines 
occupies  the  third  volume,  Lips.  1771,  8vo.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  I.  Bekker,  vol.  iii.  of  his 
Orutotr)  Attid,  Oxford,  1822,  8vc,  for  which 
thirteen  new  MSS.  were  collated,  and  of  F.  H. 
Brerni,  Zurich,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  oration 
against  Demosthenes  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Portal  and  Lcland.  [L.  S.1 

AE'SCHINES  (Aiffxf^).  an  Athenian  philo- 
sopher  and  rhetorician,  son  of  a  sausage- seller,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  of  Lysanias  (Diog. 
Laert.  iL  60;  Suidas,  $.  v.  'AjaxtVnj),  and  a  disciple, 
although  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  held  an 
unworthy  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of 
Laertius,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  familiar  friend 
of  his  great  master,  who  said  that  u  the  sausage- 
seller's  son  only  knew  how  to  honour  him."  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was 
Aeschines,  and  not  Crito,  who  offered  to  assist 
Socrates  in  bis  escape  from  prison. 

The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  abject 
poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice  of  Socrates 
to  hhn,  "to  borrow  money  of  himself,  by  diminish- 
ing his  daily  wants."  After  the  death  of  his  mas- 
ter, according  to  the  charge  of  Lysias  (apud  A  then. 
I  xiii.  p.  61 1,  e.  f.),  he  kept  a  perfumer's  shop  with 
borrowed  money,  and  presently  becoming  bank- 
rupt, was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from 
necessity  or  inclination,  he  followed  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Syracusan  court,  where 
the  friendship  of  Aristippus  might  console  him  for 
the  contempt  of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  on 
his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry 
with  his  great  contemporaries,  he  gave  private  lec- 
One  of  the  charges  which  his  opponents 
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delighted  to  repeat,  and  which  by  association  of 
ideas  constituted  him  a  sophist  in  the  eyes  of  Pbto 
and  his  followers,  was  that  of  receiving  money  for 
his  instructions.  Another  story  was  invented  that 
these  dialogues  were  really  the  work  of  Socrates ; 
and  Aristippus,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  publicly 
charged  Acschines  with  the  theft  while  he  was 
reading  them  at  Megara.  Plato  is  related  by 
Hegcsander  (apud  Athen.  xi.  p.  507,  c)  to  have 
stolen  from  him  his  solitary  pupil  Xenocrates. 

The  three  dialogues,  ITspl  dprnjr,  tl  Si&urroV, 
'Epi/{Jat  1j  rtpi  tAostoi*,  'A^/ox01  ^  wtpl  Oai'dVov, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Acschines  are  not  genuine  remains:  it  is  even 
doubted  whether  they  are  the  same  works  which 
the  ancients  acknowledged  as  spurious.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Fischer,  the  third  edition  of 
which  (8vo.  Lips.  1786)  contains  the  criticisms  of 
Wolf,  and  forms  part  of  a  volume  of  spurious  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  (Simonis  Socralici  mi  vUktur  dialog* 
quatuor)  by  Bdckh,  Heidel.  1810. 

The  genuine  dialogues,  from  the  slight  mention 
made  of  thorn  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  seem  to 
have  been  full  of  Socratic  irony.  Hermogenes, 
Ut pi  'ISfMf,  considers  Aeschines  as  superior  to 
Xenophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  long 
and  amusing  passage  is  quoted  by  Cicero  from  him. 
(De  Invent,  i.  31 ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii.  60-64,  and 
the  authorities  collected  by  Fischer.)      [B.  J.j 

AE'SCHINES  (AiVxHO,  of  Milbtus  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  He  is  said  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  to  have  written  on  Politics.  He 
died  in  exile  on  account  of  having  spoken  too  freely 
to  Pompcy.  (Cic  DruL  95 ;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  64  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Sen.  Control,  i.  8.) 

AF/SCHINES  (Max}vm\  of  Nbapolis,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  together  with  Charmades  and 
Clitomachus  about  B.  c  109.  (Cic  de  OraL  i.  11.) 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  64)  says,  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Melanthus  the  Rhodian. 

AE'SCHINES  (AJo-xfirjj),  an  ancient  physi- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ.  He  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  settled  at  Athens,  whese  he  appears 
to  have  practised  with  very  little  success,  but  ac- 
quired great  fame  by  a  happy  cure  of  Eunapius 
Sardianus,  who  on  his  voyage  to  Athens  (as  he  tells 
us  himself,  in  vita  Proaeres.  p.  76,  cd.  Doisson) 
had  been  seized  with  a  fever  of  a  very  violent 
kind,  which  yielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  An  Athenian  physician  of  this  name  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  (//.  A''.  xxviiL  10),  of  whom  it  is 
only  known,  that  be  must  have  lived  some  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AE'SCHRION,  of  Syracuse,  whose  wife  Pippa 
was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verres,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Orations,  (ii. 
14,  v.  12,  3 L)  He  assisted  Verres  in  robbing  the 
Syracusan*  (ii.  21),  and  obtained  the  fanning  of 
the  tithes  of  the  Hcrbitenses  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  them.  (iiL  33.) 

AE'SCHRION  (Aurx/>i*»r),  an  iambic  poet,  a 
native  of  Samos.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(vii.  p.  296,  f.  viiL  p.  335,  c),  who  has  preserved  some 
choliambic  verses  of  his,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Samian  Phi  ben  is  against  Polycrates,  the  Athenian 
rhetorician  and  sophist.  Some  of  his  verses  are 
also  quoted  by  Tsetses  (ad  Lycnphr.  638).  There 


was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Mitylcnc  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Alexander  on 
some  of  his  expeditions.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (#.  v.)  and  Tzetzcs  (Chil.  viiL  406).  As 
he  was  also  a  writer  of  iambics  and  choliambics, 
many  scholars  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Samian  Aeschrion,  and  to  have  been 
called  a  Mitylenaean  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  that  city.  (Schneidewin, 
Deiectm  Podarum  iambic,  et  meiiconm  Grate.  ; 
Jacobs  Anth.  Graec.  xiii.  834.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

AE'SCHRION,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Varr.  de  Re 
Hud.'\.\.) 

AE'SCHRION  i^hurxpiw),  a  native  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  a  physician  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  one  of  Galen's  tutors,  who  says 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  end 
Materia  Medico.  Aeschrion  was  the  inventor  of  a 
celebrated  superstitious  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Galen  and  Oribasius  (Synops.  iiL  p.  55),  and  of 
which  the  most  important  ingredient  was  powdered 
crawfish.  These  he  directs  to  be  caught  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  a  particular  relative 
position,  and  to  be  baked  alive.  (Gal.  De  Simpl. 
Medic.  FaculL  xi.  34,  voL  xii.  p.  356  ;  C.  G.  Kiihn, 
Addiiam.  ad  FJench.  Med.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabric 
in  »MU.  Grr  exhibit.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

AESCHY'LIDES  (Al<rxi/A*8ijr),  wrote  a  work 
on  agriculture,  entitled  TropTurd,  which  was  at 
least  in  three  books.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  650,  d; 
Aclian,  de  Anitn.  xvi.  32.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (AiVxrfAor)  was  born  at  Eleusis 
in  Attica  in  b,  c.  525,  so  that  he  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar. 
His  father  Euphorion  was  probably  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Deroeter,  from  which  Aeschylus 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  received  his 
first  religious  impressions.   He  was  himself,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries, with  reference  to  which,  and  to  his  birth- 
place Eleusis,  Aristophanes  (Am.  884)  makes  him 
pray  to  the  Eleusinian  goddess.    Pausanias  (i.  21. 
§2)  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which,  if  true, 
shews  that  he  was  struck  in  very  early  youth  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  drama.    According  to  this 
story,  **  When  he  was  a  boy  be  was  set  to  watch 
grapes  in  the  country,  and  there  fell  asleep.  In 
his  slumbers  Dionysus  appeared  to  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  apply  himself  to  tragedy.  At  day- 
break he  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  very 
easily."   Such  a  dream  as  this  could  hardly  have 
resulted  from  anything  but  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  tragic  exhibitions  upon  a  warm  imagina- 
tion.  At  the  age  of  25  (b.  c  499),  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  competitor  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy,  against  Chocrilus  and  Pratinas,  without 
however  being  successful.    Sixteen  years  after- 
ward (u.  c.  484),  Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory. 
The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  then  brought  out 
are  not  known,  but  his  competitors  were  most 
probably  Pratinas  and  Phrynichus  or  Choerilus. 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  gained  the  prize  with 
the  trilogy  of  which  the  Pcrae,  the  earliest  of  his 
extant  dn-.nias,  was  one  piece.  The  whole  number 
of  victories  attributed  to  Aeschylus  amounted  to 
thirteen,  most  of  which  were  gained  by  him  in  the 
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intrrm]  of  sixteen  yean,  bet  o  ecu  ac  484,  the 
tot  of  his  first  tragic  victory,  and  the  dote  of  the 
Persian  war  by  Canon's  doable  victory  at  the 
Eamnedon,  a  c  470.  (Bode,  Gat*,  der  HeUen. 
Mtkmmd,  iii.  p.  212.)    The  year  a  c  468  was 
the  date  of  a  remarkable  event  in  the  poet's  life, 
la  that  year  be  waa  defeated  in  a  tragic  contest  by 
ha  younger  rival  Sophocles,  and  if  we  may  be- 
Beve  Plutarch  (dm,  8),  his  mortification  at  this 
r,  as  be  conceived  it,  was  so  great,  that  he 
Athena  in  disgust  the  very  same  year,  and 
vent  to  the  court  of  Hiero  (Pans.  i.  2.  §  3),  king 
of  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simonides  the  lyric 
poet,  who  aa  well  as  himself  was  by  that  prince 
m*;  r  ospitably  received.    Of  the  met  of  his  hav 
ieg  vi»u-d  Sicily  at  the  time  alluded  to,  there  can 
he  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  motive  alleged  by 
Pmtarcb  far  bis  doing  so  was  the  only  one,  or  a 
real  one,  is  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty, 
though  of  little  practical  moment.    It  may  be,  as 
Li>  been  plausibly  maintained  by  some  authors, 
tu:  Aeschylus,  whose  family  and  personal  honour* 
were  connected  with  the  glories  of  Marathon,  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Persian  war,  did  not  sympathise 
with  Use  spirit  of  aggrandisement  by  which  the 
— «mi"1«  of  his  country  were  then  actuated,  nor 
aiii  rore  of  its  policy  in  the  straggle  for  the 
sspcemry  over  Greece.    The  contemporaries  of 
h:*  earii^r  years.  Miltiades,  Aristeides,  and  The- 

SDf  it  co'j utrv  were  identified  with  those  of  himself 
and  his  family,  had  been  succeeded  by  Cimon :  and 
the  ariatocratkal  principles  which  Aeschylus  sup- 
ported were  gradually  being  supplanted  and  over- 
borne by  the  advance  of  democracy.  From  all 
this,  Aeschylus  might  have  felt  that  he  was 
outliving  his  principles,  and  have  felt  it  the  more 
keenly,  from  Ctmon,  the  hero  of  the  day,  having 
L*>:a  one  of  the  judges  who  awarded  the  tragic 
prise  to  Sophocles  in  preference  to  himself.  (Plut 
Lc)  On  tliis  supposition,  Athens  could  not  have 
been  an  agreeable  residence  to  a  person  like 
Aeschylus,  and  therefore  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  leave  it ;  but  still  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  defeat  by  Sophocles  materially  influenced 
hi*  determination*,  and  was  at  any  rate  the  proxi- 
of  his  removing  to  Sicily.  It  has  been 
that  the  charge  of  dWtf«a  or 
wa*  brought  against  Aeschylus  for 
an  alleged  publication  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
(AristoL  Etk.  iii.  1),  but  possibly  from  political 
motives,  was  in  some  measure  connected  with  his 
mir»ment  from  his  native  country.  If  this  were 
really  the  case,  it  follows,  that  the  play  or  plays 
which  gave  the  supposed  offence  to  the  Athenians, 
must  have  been  published  before  a  c  468,  and 
therefore  that  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  could 
have  had  do  connexion  with  it.  Shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  Aeschylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that 
prince  had  built  the  town  of  Aetna,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Catana  :  in  connexion  with  this  event, 
Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  composed  bis  play  of  the 
Women  of  Aetna  (blc  4/1,  or  472),  in  which  he 
predicted  and  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
mew  city.  At  the  request  of  Hiero,  be  also  repro- 
duced the  play  of  the  Persae,  with  the  trilogy  of 
wb*ch  he  had  been  victorioaa  in  the  dramatic  con- 
tetis  at  Athens,  (it.  c.  472.)  Now  we  know  that 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  was  re- 
•oon  after  tic  -  Persians ;»  it  ' 
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therefore  that  the  former  trilogy  mast  have  been 
first  represented  not  later  than  ac.  470.  (Wclckcr, 
Trikgk,  p.  520;  SchoL  ad  Aristopk.  Ran.  1053.) 
Aristeides,  who  died  in  a  c  468,  was  living  at 
the  time.  (Plut.  A  rid.  3.)  Besides  **  The  Women 
of  Aetna,"  Aeschylus  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian 
words  and  expressions  not  intelligible  to  the  Athe- 
nians. (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  b.)  From  the  number  of 
such  words  and  expressions,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  later  extant  plays  of  Aeschylus,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Sicily,  on  this  his  first  visit  We  must  not 
however  omit  to  mention,  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Aeschylus  also  visited  Sicily  about  a  c. 
488,  previous  to  what  we  have  considered  his  first 
visit.  (Bode,  Id.  iii.  p.  215.)  The  occasion  of  this 
retirement  is  said  to  have  been  the  victory  gained 
over  him  by  Simonides,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
adjudged  the  prize  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who 
fell  at  Marathon.  This  tradition,  however,  is  not 
supported  by  strong  independent  testimony,  and 
accordingly  its  truth  has  been  much  questioned. 
Suidaa  indeed  states  that  Aeschylus  had  visited 
Sicily  even  before  this,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  (a  c  499),  immediately  after  his 
first  contest  with  Pratinaa,  on  which  occasion  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the 
fall  of  the  wooden  planks  (ftrpia)  or  temporary 
scaffolding,  on  which  they  were  accommodated 
with  seats. 

In  ac  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king  Hiero 
died  ;  and  in  a  c  458,  it  appears  that  Aeschylus 
was  again  at  Athens  from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy 
of  the  Oresteia  was  produced  in  that  year.  The 
conjecture  of  Bockh,  that  this  might  have  been  a 
second  representation  in  the  absence  of  the  poet, 
is  not  supported  by  any  probable  reasons,  for  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  Oresteia  ever  bad  been 
acted  before.  (Hermann,  Opusc.  ii.  p.  137.)  In  the 
same  or  the  following  year  (ac.  457),  Aeschylus 
again  visited  Sicily  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  or  as  others 
conceive  his  fourth  visit  to  this  island,  is  both  pro- 
bable and  sufficient.  The  fact  is,  that  in  his  play 
of  the  Eumcnides,  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
plays  which  made  up  the  Ores  lean  trilogy,  Aes- 
chylus proved  himself  a  decided  supporter  of  the 
ancient  dignities  and  power  of  that  44  watchful 
guardian  "  of  Athens,  the  aria  toe  ratical  court  of  the 
Areiopagus,  in  opposition  to  Pericles  and  his  de- 
mocratical  coadjutors.  With  this  trilogy  Aeschylus 
was  indeed  successful  as  a  poet,  but  not  as  a  poli- 
tician :  it  did  not  produce  the  effects  he  bad  wished 
and  intended,  and  he  found  that  he  had  striven 
in  vain  against  the  opinions  and  views  of  a  gene- 
ration to  which  he  did  not  belong.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  either  from  disappoint- 
ment or  fear  of  the  consequences,  or  perhaps  from 
both  these  causes,  he  again  quitted  Athens,  and 
retired  once  more  to  Sicily.  But  another  reason, 
which  if  founded  on  truth,  perhaps  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  former,  has  been  assigned  for 
his  last  sojourn  in  Sicily.  This  rests  on  a  state- 
ment made  more  or  less  distinctly  by  various 
authors,  to  the  effect  that  Aeschylus  was  accused 
of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  condemned  but  for  the 
interposition  of  his  brother  Ameinias,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Salaniis. 
(Acban,  V.  H.  v.  19.)   According  to 
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this  accn«ation  wai  preferred  against  him,  for 
having  in  some  of  his  plays  either  divulged  or 
profanely  spoken  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  charge  originated  from  his 
having  introduced  on  the  stage  the  dread  god- 
desses, the  Eumenides,  which  he  had  done  in  such 
a  way  as  not  only  to  do  violence  to  popular  pre* 
jadice,  bat  also  to  excite  the  greatest  alarm  among 
the  spectators.  Now,  the  Eumenides  contains  no- 
thing which  can  be  considered  as  a  publication  of 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  therefore  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  political  enemies  availed 
themselves  of  the  unpopularity  he  had  incurred  by 
his  44  Chorus  of  Furies,"  to  get  up  against  him  a 
charge  of  impiety,  which  they  supported  not  only 
by  what  was  objectionable  in  the  Eumenides,  but 
also  in  other  plays  not  now  extant.  At  any  rate, 
from  the  number  of  authorities  all  con  finning  this 
conclusion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Aeschylus  incurred  the  serious  dis- 
pleasuro  of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Orestean  trilogy  he 
retired  to  Qela  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  B.  c  456, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Eumenides.  On  the 
manner  of  his  death  the  ancient  writers  are  unani- 
mous. (Suidas,  $.  v.  XtKuim^nviy.)  An  eagle,  say 
they,  mistaking  the  poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone, 
let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and 
so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according  to  which  Aeschylus 
was  fated  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The 
inhabitants  of  Och»  shewed  their  regard  for 
his  character,  by  public  solemnities  in  his  honour, 
by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and  inscrib- 
ing it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himself.  (Paus. 
L  14.  $4;  Athen.  xiv.  627.  d.  ViL  Anon,)  In  it 
Gcla  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  burial,  and 
the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  place  of  his  moat 
glorious  achievements ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
his  poetry,  the  only  subject  of  commemoration  in 
the  later  epigrams  written  in  his  honour.  At 
Athens  also  his  name  and  memory  were  holden  in 
especial  reverence,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  he 
(Athen.  viii.  347,  e.  f.)  is  said  to  have  predicted  his 
own  posthumous  fame,  when  he  was  first  defeated 
by  Sophocles,  was  amply  fulfilled.  His  pieces 
were  frequently  reproduced  on  the  stage ;  and  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  people,  a  chorus  was  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  any  one  who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time. 
(Aristoph.  Achat.  102;  Aescbyl.  vita.)  Hence 
Aristophanes  {Ran,  892)  makes  Aeschylus  say  of 
himself,  that  his  poetry  did  not  die  with  him ;  and 
even  after  his  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  many  victories  over  his  successors  in  Attic 
tragedy.  (Hermann,  Optuc.  ii.  p.  158.)  The  plays 
thus  exhibited  for  the  first  time  may  either  have 
been  those  which  Aeschylus  had  not  produced 
himself,  or  such  as  had  been  represented  in  Sicily, 
and  not  at  Athens,  during  his  lifetime.  The  in- 
dividuals who  exhibited  his  dramatic  remains  on 
the  Attic  stage  were  his  sons  Euphorion  and  Bion: 
the  former  of  whom  was,  in  B»c.  431,  victorious 
with  a  tetralogy  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
(Argum.  Eurip.  Med.),  and  in  addition  to  this  is 
•aid  to  have  gained  four  victories  with  dramatic 
pieces  of  his  father's  never  before  represented, 
(niomfield,  ad  Argum.  A  gam.  p.  20.)  Philocles 
also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeschylus,  was  victo- 
rious over  the  King  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  probably 
with  a  tragedy  of  his  uncle's.  (Argum.  Soph.  Ocd. 


Tyr.)  From  and  by  means  of  these  persons  arose 
what  was  called  the  Tragic  School  of  Aeschylus, 
which  continued  for  the  space  of  125  yearn 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Aeschylus  as  a  poet 
only ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  also 
highly  renowned  as  a  warrior.  His  first  achieve* 
menu  as  a  soldier  were  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  which  his  brother  Cynaegeirus  and  himself  so 
highly  distinguished  themselves,  that  their  exploit! 
were  commemorated  with  a  descriptive  painting  in 
the  theatre  of  Athens,  which  was  thought  to  be 
much  older  than  the  statue  there  erected  in  honour 
of  Aeschylus.  (Pans,  i  21.  $  2.)  The  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  on  himself,  proves  that  he  con- 
sidered his  share  in  that  battle  as  the  most  glo- 
rious achievement  of  hit  hie,  though  he  was 
also  enemged  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Pla- 
taea.  (Pans.  i.  14.  $  4.)  All  his  family,  indeed, 
were  distinguished  for  bravery.  His  younger 
brother  Amcinias  (Herod,  viii.  84 ;  Diod.  xL  25) 
was  noted  as  having  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  Persian  ships  at  Salamis,  and  at  Marathon  no 
one  was  so  persevcringly  bravo  as  Cynaegeirus. 
(Herod,  vi.  114.)  Hence  we  may  not  unreason- 
ably suppose,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians 
for  such  services  contributed  somewhat  to  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  poet's  merits,  and  to  the  tragic 
victory  which  he  gained  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (a.  c  484)  and  before  that  of  Salamis. 
Nor  can  wo  wonder  at  the  peculiar  vividness  and 
spirit  with  which  he  portrays  the  **  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance" of  war,  as  in  the  Persac,  and  the 
"  Seven  against  Thebes,"  describing  its  incidents 
and  actions  as  one  who  had  really  been  an  actor 
in  scenes  such  as  he  paints. 

The  style  of  Aeschylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and 
sublime,  full  of  gorgeous  imagery,  and  magnificent 
expressions  such  as  became  the  elevated  characters 
of  his  dramas,  and  the  ideas  he  wished  to  express. 
(Aristoph.  Han.  934.)  This  sublimity  of  diction 
was  however  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme, 
which  made  his  language  turgid  and  inflated,  so 
that  as  Quintilian  (x.  1 )  says  of  him,  **  he  is 
grandiloquent  to  a  fault"  In  the  turn  of  his  ex- 
pressions, the  poetical  predominates  over  the  syn- 
tactical. He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical 
phrases  and  strange  compounds,  and  obsolete  lan- 
guage, so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  hit 
language  than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  and 
excelled  in  displaying  strong  feelings  and  impulses, 
and  describing  the  awful  and  the  terrible,  rather 
than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  influence  of  complicated  and  various 
motives.  But  notwithstanding  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  his  style,  the  subordinate  characters  in  his 
plays,  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Choephoroe,  arc  made 
to  use  language  fitting  their  station,  and  kss  re- 
moved from  that  of  common  life. 

The  characters  of  Aeschylus,  like  his  diction, 
arc  sublime  and  majestic, — they  were  gods  and 
heroes  of  colossal  magnitude,  whose  imposing  aspect 
could  be  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  but  was  too  awful  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  next  generation,  who  complained  that 
Aeschylus'  language  was  not  human.  (Aristopb. 
Run.  1 056.)  Hence  the  general  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  poetry  of  Aeschylus  were  rather  of  a 
religious  than  of  a  moral  nature:  his  personages 
being  both  in  action  and  suffering,  superhuman, 
and  therefore  not  always  fitted  to  teach  practical 
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1-vvms.  He  prodoces  indeed  a  sort  of  religious 
swe,  and  dread  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
rods,  to  which  man  is  represented  as  being  entirely 
subject ;  but  on  the  other  hand  humanity  often 
appears  as  the  sport  of  an  irrevocable  destiny,  or 
the  victim  of  a  strtyj:!e  between  superior  beings. 
ScxO  Aeaehylas  sometimes  discloses  a  providential 
order  of  compensation  and  retribution,  while  he 
slways  teaches  the  duty  of  resignation  and  sub- 
amoo  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  futility 
snd  bvtal  consequences  of  all  opposition  to  it.  See 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  112,  p.  315. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  his  plays, 
it  has  been  often  remarked,  that  they  have 
hule  or  no  plot,  and  are  therefore  wanting  in 
:  this  deficiency  however  may 
it  otherwise  would  in  conse- 
create  of  most  of  his  extant  plays  being  only  parts, 
sr  acts  of  a  more  complicated  drama.  Still  we 
caoaot  help  being  impressed  with  the  belief,  that 
he  wis  more  capable  of  sketching  a  vast  outline, 
than  of  fiUing  up  its  parts,  however  bold  and 
the  sketches  by  which  he  portrays 
is  characters.  His  object,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Aristophanes,  in  such  plays  as  the 
Persne,  and  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  which  arc 
awe  epical  than  dramatical,  was  rather  to  animate 
hi*  couuuyiuen  to  deeds  of  glory  and  warlike 
achievement,  and  to  inspire  them  with  generous 
end  eJevav-d  sentiments,  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of 
noble  deeds  and  characters,  than  to  charm  or 
startle  by  the  incidents  of  an  elaborate  plot  (Ran. 
1000.)  The  religious  views  and  tenets  of  Aes- 
chylus, so  far  as  they  appear  in  his  writings,  were 
Homeric  Like  Homer,  he  represents  Zeus  as 
the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  the  source  and 
centre  of  all  things.  To  him  all  the  other  divini- 
ties are  subject,  and  from  him  all  their  powers  and 
are  derived.  Even  Fate  itself  is  some- 
with  his  will,  and  the  result  of  his 
decree*.  He  only  of  aU  the  beings  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  free  to  act  as  be  pleases.  (Prom.  40.) 

In  Philosophical  sentiments,  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  Aeschylus  was  a  Pythagorean  (Cic  Tut. 
Lvp.  iL  10);  but  of  this  his  writings  do  not 
faraish  any  conclusive  proof,  though  there  certainly 
was  some  similarity  between  him  and  Pythagoras 
in  the  parity  and  elevation  of  their  sentiments. 

The  iQ'»t  correct  and  lively  description  of  the 
character  and  dramatic  merits  of  Aeschvlus,  and  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  'by  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successors,  is  given  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  "Frogs."  He  is  there  de- 
picted as  proud  and  impatient,  and  his  style  and 
genius  such  us  we  have  described  it  Aristophanes 
was  evidently  a  very  great  admirer  of  him,  and 
sympathised  in  do  common  decree  with  his  politi- 
cal and  moral  sentiments.  He  considered  Aes- 
chylus as  without  a  rival  and  utterly  unapproachable 
a>  a  tragic  poet;  and  represents  even  Sophocles 
as  readily  yielding  to  and  admitting  his 
to  the  tragic  throne.  But  few  if 
ar.j  of  the  ancient  critics  seem  to  have  altogether 
caujcidtd  with  Aristophanes  in  bin  estimation  of 
Aeschvlus.  though  they  give  him  credit  for  his 
ellencea.  Thus  Dionyshu  (Dt  Poet.  Vet  ii.  9) 
the  originality  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  ex- 
pre-ssion*,  and  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
propriety  and  dignity  of  his  characters.  Longinus 
(L>)  speaks  of  his  elevated  creations  and  imagery, 
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overstrained  ;  and  Quintilian  ( x.  1 )  expresses 
himself  much  to  the  same  effect    The  expression 
attributed  to  Sophocles,  that  Aeschylus  did  what 
was  right  without  knowing  it  (Athen.  x.  p  428,  f), 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  on  unconscious  genius, 
working  without  any  knowledge  of  or  regard  to 
the  artistical  laws  of  his  profession,  is  worthy  of 
note.    So  also  is  the  observation  of  Schlegel  (Lec- 
ture i  v.),  that 44  Generally  considered,  the  tragedies 
of  Aeschylus  are  an  example  amongst  many,  that 
in  art,  as  in  nature,  gigantic  productions  precede 
those  of  regulated  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  delicacy  and  insignificance;  and  that 
poetry  in  her  first  manifestation  always  approaches 
nearest  to  the  aw  fulness  of  religion,  whatever  shape 
the  latter  may  assume  among  the  various  races  of 
men."    Aeschylus  himself  used  to  say  of  his 
dramas,  that  they  were  fragments  of  the  great 
banquet  of  Homer's  table.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  347,  c.) 
The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus  in  the  compo- 
sition and  dramatic  representation  of  Tragedy 
were  so  great,  that  he  was  considered  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  father  of  it,  just  as  Homer  was 
of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History.  (Philostr. 
Fit  ApolL  vi.  11.)    As  the  ancients  themselves 
remarked,  it  was  a  greater  advance  from  the 
elementary  productions  of  Thespts,  Chocrilus,  and 
Phrynicbus,  to  the  stately  tragedy  of  Aeschylus, 
than  from  the  latter  to  the  perfect  and  refined 
forms  of  Sophocles.     It  was  the  advance  from 
infancy  if  not  to  maturity,  at  least  to  a  youthful 
and  vigorous  manhood.    Even  the  improvements 
and  alterations  introduced  by  his  successors  were 
the  natural  results  and  suggestions  of  those  of 
Aeschylus.     The  first  and  principal  alteration 
which  he  made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  (oevTfpaTMvtimjr,  Aristot  Poet.  4.  §  16), 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral 
parts.    So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  change  that 
Aristotle  denotes  it  by  saying,  that  he  made  the 
dialogue,  the  principal   part  of  the  play  (top 
K&yo*  trptfrayuvHnt)*  *ap*eK*6aa*v)%  instead  of 
the  choral  part,  which  was  now  become  subsidiary 
and  secondary.    This  innovation  was  of  course 
adopted  by  his  contemporaries,  just  as  Aeschylus 
himself  («.©-.  in  the  Ckoej>horoe  665—716)  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Sophocles,  in  subsequently 
introducing  a  third  actor.    The  characters  in  his 
plays  were  sometimes  represented  by  Aeschylus 
himself.  (Athen.  i.  p.  39.)    In  the  early  part  of 
his  career  he  was  supported  by  an  actor  named 
Clean  dm  s,  and  afterwards  by  Myniscus  of  Chal- 
chis.   (Vitaapud  Robert  p.  161.)    The  dialogue 
between  the  two  principal  characters  in  the  plays 
of  Aeschylus  was  generally  kept  up  in  a  strictly 
symmetrical  form,  each  thought  or  sentiment  of 
the  two  speakers  being  expressed  in  one  or  two 
unbroken  lines  :  e.  g.  as  the  dialogue  between 
Kratos  and  Hephaestus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prometheus.     In  the  same  wny,  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  Eteocles  always  expresses  himself 
in  three  lines  between  the  reflections  of  the  chorus. 
This  arrangement  differing  as  it  does  from  the 
forms  of  ordinary  conversation,  gives  to  the  dialogue 
of  Aeschylus  an  elevated  and  stately  character, 
which  bespeaks  the  conversation  of  gods  and  he- 
roes.   But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus  were 
not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy :  he  added 
the  resources  of  art  in  its  exhibition.    Thus,  he  is 
said  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of  Aga- 
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tharcns,  who  painted  for  him  the  firit  scones  which 
had  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the  principles  of 
linear  perspective.  (Vitruv.  Praef.  lib.  vii.)  He 
also  furnished  his  actors  with  more  suitable  and 
magnificent  dresses,  with  significant  and  various 
masks,  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise 
their  statue  to  the  height  of  heroes.  He  moreover 
bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  choral  dances, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  invented  various  figures 
himself,  and  to  have  instructed  the  choristers  in 
them  without  the  aid  of  the  regular  ballet-masters. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  21 .)  So  great  was  Aeschylus'  skill  as 
a  teacher  in  this  respect,  that  Tclcstes,  one  of  his 
choristers,  was  able  to  express  by  dance  alone  the 
various  incidents  of  the  play  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  (Athen.  L  c.)  The  removal  of  all  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  murder  from  the  public  view,  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  of  Horace  (A.  P.  18.5), 
is  also  said  to  have  been  a  practice  introduced  by 
Aeschylus.  (Philo*.  ViLApol.  vi.  11.)  With  him 
also  arose  the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same 
time  a  trilogy  of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  might  be  compared  with  some  of  Shake- 
speare's historical  plays.  Even  before  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  it  bid  been  customary  to  contend  for 
the  prise  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  shew 
how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  neverthe- 
less form  a  part  of  a  harmonious  and  connected 
whole.  The  only  example  still  extant  of  such  a 
trilogy  is  the  Ores  tew,  as  it  was  called.  A  Saty- 
rical  play  commonly  followed  each  tragic  trilogy, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Aeschylus  was  no  less  a 
master  of  the  ludicrous  than  of  the  serious  drama. 
(Paus.  ii.  13.  §  5.) 

Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  trage- 
dies. Of  these  only  seven  are  extant,  namely,  the 
"Persians,"  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes"  the 
** Suppliants,"  the  "Prometheus,"  the  M Agamem- 
non," the  uChocphoroe,"  and  "Eumenidcs ;"  the 
last  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  "Orcstcia."  The  "Persians"  was  acted  in 
B.  c  472,  and  the  44  Seven  against  Tbcbes"  a  year 
afterwnrds.  The  "Orestcia"  was  represented  in 
B.C  458  ;  the  "Suppliants"  and  the  "Prometheus" 
were  brought  out  some  time  between  the  "Seven 
against  Thebes"  and  the  "Orestcia."  It  has  been 
supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the  "  Suppliants," 
that  this  pluy  was  acted  in  u.  c.  4G1,  when  Athens 
was  allied  with  Argos. 

The  first  edition  of  Aeschylus  was  printed  at 
Venice,  1518,  8vo.;  but  parts  of  the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Chocphoroe  are  not  printed  in  this  edition, 
and  those  which  are  given,  are  made  up  into  one 
play.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  the  best  was  by 
Stanley,  Lond.  1663,  fo.  with  the  Scholia  and  a 
commentary,  reed i ted  by  Butler.  The  best  recent 
editions  are  by  Wellauer,  Lips.  1823,  W.  Dindorf, 
Lips.  1827,  and  Scholcficld,  Camb.  1830.  There 
are  numerous  editions  of  various  plays,  of  which 
those  most  worthy  of  mention  are  by  Blomfield, 
Muller,  Klnuscn,  and  Peile.  The  principal  Eng- 
lish translations  are  by  Potter,  Harford,  and  Med- 
win.  (Petersen,  De  Aesckyti  Yiia  et  /bWis, 
Haviriac,  1814;  Welcker,  Die  Actckyt.  TrUogie 
Prometheus^  Darmstadt,  1824,  Nachtrag  xur  Tri- 
lngir%  Frankf.  1826,  and  Die  Grieck.  Tragoditn, 
Bonn,  1840;  Klausen,  Tktol.Mjumcm  Ae^yh 
Tragi*,  BeroL  1829.)  [R,  W.J 


AE'SCHYLUS  (Airx^o*),  of  Alkxandru, 
an  epic  poet,  who  must  have  lived  previous  to  the 
end  of  the  second  century  of  our  acra,  and  whom 
Athenaeus  calls  a  well-informed  man.  One  of  his 
poems  bore  the  title  "  Amphitryon,"  and  another 
"  Messeniaca."  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  pre- 
served in  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  599.)  According 
to  Zcnobius  (v.  85),  he  had  also  written  a  work  on 
proverbs.  (Utpl  YlapotfuHr ;  compare  Schneide win, 
Praefat.  Paroemtogr.  p.  xi.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHYLUS  of  Cnidcs,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rhetoricians 
in  Asia  Minor.    (Cic  BruL  9],  95.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (AiVxoAoj),  of  Rhodes,  was 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  governors  of  that  country  after  its 
conquest  in  B.C.  332.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iiL  5 ;  com  p. 
Curt  iv.  8.)  He  is  not  spoken  of  again  till  a.  c. 
319,  when  be  is  mentioned  as  conveying  in  four 
ships  six  hundred  talents  of  silver  from  Cilicia  to 
Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at  Ephesus  by 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  mercenaries. 
(Diod.  xviii.  52.) 

AESCULA'PIUS  ('AffKAiprioj),  the  god  of  the 
medical  art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculapius 
docs  not  appear  to  be  considered  as  a  divinity,  but 
merely  as  a  human  being,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  adjective  apvftmv,  which  is  never  given  to  a 
god.  No  allusion  is  made  to  his  descent,  and  he 
is  merely  mentioned  as  the  «rn)p  afulfw,  and  the 
father  of  Machaon  and  Podaleirius.  (//.  ii.  731, 
iv.  194,  xL  518.)  From  the  fact  that  Homer  (Od. 
iv.  232)  calls  all  those  who  practise  the  healing 
art  descendants  of  Paeeon,  and  that  Podaleirius 
and  Machaon  are  called  the  sons  of  Aesculapius, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  Aesculapius  and  Paeeon 
are  the  same  being,  and  consequently  a  divinity. 
But  wherever  Homer  mentions  the  healing  god,  it 
is  always  Paeeon,  and  never  Aesculapius ;  and  as 
in  the  poet's  opinion  all  physicians  were  descended 
from  Paeeon,  he  probably  considered  Aesculapius 
in  the  same  light.  This  supposition  is  corroborated 
by  the  fact,  that  in  later  times  Paeeon  was  identi- 
fied with  Apollo,  and  that  Aesculapius  is  uni- 
versally described  as  a  descendant  of  Apollo.  The 
two  sons  of  Aesculapius  in  the  Iliad,  were  the 
physicians  in  the  Greek  army,  and  are  described 
as  ruling  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  OechaUa.  (//. 
ii.  729.)  According  to  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  p. 
330),  Lapithes  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe,  and 
Aesculapius  was  a  descendant  of  Lapithes.  This 
tradition  seems  to  be  based  on  the  same  ground- 
work as  the  more  common  one,  that  Aesculapius 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of 
Phlegyas,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Lapithes. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Pind.  Pytk.  iii.  14,  with 
the  Schol.) 

The  common  story  then  goes  on  as  follows. 
When  Coronis  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  she 
became  enamoured  with  lschys,  an  Arcadian, 
and  Apollo  informed  of  this  by  a  raven,  which 
be  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  according  to  Pindar, 
by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent  his  sister 
Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accordingly  de- 
stroyed Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Lacercia  in 
Thcssaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baebia.  (Comp. 
Horn.  Hymn.  27.  3.)  According  to  Ovid  (Met  ii. 
605,  A.c.)  and  Hyginus  (Poet.  Astr.  ii.  40),  it  was 
Apollo  himself  who  killed  Coronis  and  lschys. 
W  hen  the  body  of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  Apollo, 
or,  according  to  others  (Paus.  ii.  26.  §  5),  Hermea 
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med  the  chDd  (AescuLipius)  from  the  flames,  and 
carried  it  u>  Cheiron,  who  instructed  the  boy  in 
the  ut  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  (Pind.  Pyih. 
ia.  1.  Ac.;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3 ;  Pan*.  L  c.)  Ac- 
cording to  other  traditions  Aesculapius  was  born 
at  Trices  in  Thessalv  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  647),  and 
•then  again  rehtrd  that  Coronis  gave  birth  to  him 
dnruut  an  expedition  of  her  hither  Phk-gyas  into 
PekpooneMu,  in  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  and 
that  the  exposed  htm  on  mount  Tittheion,  which 
was  before  ciiled  M  yrUon.  Here  he  was  fed  by  a 
east  atd  v^nrhpd  by  a  dog,  until  at  hut  he  was 
fcod  by  Aresthanaa,  a  shepherd,  who  aaw  the  boy 
HL-rtwaded  by  a  lnatre  like  that  of  lightning. 
(See  *  dmVrrnt  account  in  Pans.  viiL  25.  §  6.) 
Fran  tab  dazzling  splendour,  or  from  hit  having 
bees  reamed  from  the  flame*,  he  was  called  by  the 
Danau  The  truth  of  the  tradition  that 

Aeieubfnw  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Epi- 
durtv  ar.i  was  not  the  sod  of  Arsinoe,  daughter 
of  Leodpput  and  bom  in  Mcsseuia,  was  attest- 
ed kj  an  oracle  which  was  consulted  to  decide  the 
^esaoa.  (Paus.  iL  26.  §6,  iv.  3.  §  2 ;  Cic  De 
A"«t  Itor.  iiL  22,  where  three  different  Aescula- 
piuses are  made  out  of  the  different  local  traditions 
sheet  him.)  After  Aesculapius  had  grown  up, 
reports  spread  over  all  countries,  that  be  not  only 
tend  all  the  sick,  but  called  the  dead  to  life  again. 
About  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  this  latter 
power,  there  were  two  traditions  in  ancient  times, 
.icomiing  to  the  one  (Apollod.  Lc\  be  had  re- 
erited  Cram  Athena  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
6na  the  Teint  of  Gorgo,  and  the  blood  which  had 
flowed  from  the  veins  of  the  right  side  of  her  body 
possessed  the  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life. 
According  to  the  other  tradition,  Aesculapius  on 
oar  occasion  was  shut  up  in  the  bouse  of  Glaucus, 
whom  he  was  to  cure,  and  while  he  was  standing 
abwbed  in  thought,  there  came  a  serpent  which 
twmed  round  the  staff,  and  which  he  killed. 
Aaother  serpent  then  came  carrying  in  its  mouth 
s  herb  with  which  it  recalled  to  life  the  one  that 
had  been  killed,  and  Aesculapius  henceforth  made 
•se  of  the  same  herb  with  the  same  effect  upon 
Sea.  (Ilygin.  Poei.  Attr.  ii.  14.)  Several  per- 
sons, vhom  Ae«culapms  was  believed  to  have  re- 
stored to  Life,  are  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Pytk.  hi.  96)  and  by  ApoUodorus.  (L  c) 
When  be  was  exercising  this  art  upon  Glaucus, 
Zens  killed  Aesculapius  with  a  flash  of  lightning, 
as  ht  feared  lest  men  might  gradually  contrive  to 
escape  death  altogether  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §4),  or, 
according  to  others,  because  Pluto  had  complained 
*f  At»culapius  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dead 
too  Bwch.  (Diod.  iv.  71 ;  com  p.  SchoL  ad  Pind. 
Pjti.  in.  102.)  But,  on  the  request  of  Apollo, 
Zens  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars.  (Hygin. 
Pott.  Attr.  ii.  14.)  Aesculapius  is  also  said  to 
hate  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 
and  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  He  was  married  to 
Epiooe,  and  besides  the  two  sons  spoken  of  by 
Koraer,  we  also  find  mention  of  the  following  chil- 
dren of  his :  Janiscus,  AJexenor,  Aratus,  Hygieia, 
Aerie,  laso,  and  Panaceia  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pgtk. 
to.  U ;  Pans,  ii  10.  f  3,  L  34.  §  2),  most  of  whom 
■re  only  personifications  of  the  powers  ascribed  to 
ihrir  father. 

Thews  are  the  legends  about  one  of  the  most  in- 
''fling  and  important  divinities  of  antiquity. 
V»hoas  hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward  to 
«plaui  the  origin  of  hia  worship  in  Greece;  and, 


while  some  consider  Aesculapius  to  have  been 
originally  a  real  personage,  whom  tradition  had 
connected  with  various  marvellous  stories,  others 
hare  explained  all  the  legends  about  him  as  mere 
personifications  of  certain  ideas.  The  serpent,  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  Aesculapius,  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  worship  was  derived  from 
Egypt,  and  that  Aesculapius  was  identical  with 
the  serpent  Cnuph  worshipped  in  Egypt,  or  with 
the  Phoenician  Esmun.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evang. 
i.  10  ;  comp.  Pans.  viL  23.  §  6.)  But  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  explain  the  worship  of  this  god.  Hia 
story  is  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  real  events 
with  the  results  of  thoughts  or  ideas,  which,  as  in 
so  many  instances  in  Greek  mythology,  are,  like 
the  former,  considered  as  facta.  The  kernel,  out 
of  which  the  whole  myth  lias  grown,  is  perhaps 
the  account  we  read  in  Homer ;  but  gradually  the 
sphere  in  which  Aesculapius  acted  was  so  extend- 
ed, that  he  became  the  representative  or  the  per- 
sonification of  the  healing  powers  of  nature,  which 
are  naturally  enough  described  as  the  son  (the 
effects)  of  Helios, — Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 

Aesculapius  was  worshipped  all  over  Greece, 
and  many  towns,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  His  temples  were  usually 
built  in  healthy  places  on  hills  outside  the  town, 
and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  hare 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  bo 
compared  to  modem  hospitals.  (Plut  Quar.il.  Rom. 
p.  286,  d.)  The  principal  seat  of  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  Epidaurus,  where  he  had  a  temple  sur- 
rounded with  an  extensive  grove,  within  which  no 
one  was  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  give  birth 
to  a  child.  His  sanctuary  contained  a  magnificent 
statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  tbo  work  of  Thrasymedes, 
in  which  he  was  represented  as  a  handsome  and 
manly  figure,  resembling  that  of  Zeus.  (Paus.  ii. 
26  and  27.)  He  was  seated  on  a  throne,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  staff,  and  with  the  other  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  dragon  (serpent),  and  by  his 
side  lay  a  dog.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  2.)  Serpen U 
were  everywhere  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Aesculapius,  probably  because  they  were  a  symbol 
of  prudence  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous 
powers,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  about  Aescula- 
pius and  the  serpents  in  the  house  of  Glaucus. 
Serpents  were  further  believed  to  be  guardians  of 
wells  with  salutary  powers.  For  these  reasons  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents,  in  which  Epidaurus 
abounded,  were  not  only  kept  in  his  temple  ( Paus. 
iL  28.  §  1),  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (Paus.  iiL  23. 
S  4 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Li  v.  EpU.  11  ;  compare 
the  account  of  Alexander  Pscudomantis  in  Lucian.) 
Besides  the  temple  of  Epidaurus,  whence  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  was  transplanted  to  various  other 
parts  of  the  ancient  world,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Tricca  I Strab.  ix.  p,  437),  Celaenae  (xiii.  p.  603), 
between  l>yme  and  Patrae  (viiL  p.  386),  near 
Cyllene  (vuL  p.  337),  in  the  island  of  Cos  (xiii. 
p.  657  ;  Paus.  iiL  23.  §  4),  at  Gerenia  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  360),  near  Caus  in  Arcadia  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  vX 
at  Sicyon  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  2),  at  Athens  (L  21.  §  7), 
near  Patrae  (vii.  21.  §  6),  at  Titane  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Sicyon  (vii.  23.  §  6),  at  Thelpusa  (viiL  25. 
§  3),  in  Messene  (iv.  31.  §  8),  at  Phlius  (ii.  13. 
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§  3),  Argos  (ii.  23.  §  4),  Aeghim  (u.  23.  §  5), 
Pellene  (tu.  27.  §  5),  Asopus  (Hi.  22.  §7), 
Perganunn  (iii  26.  §  7),  Lcbene  in  Crete, 
Sravrns,  Balagrae  (ii  2G.  §  7),  Ambracia  (Lit. 
xxxriii.  5),  at  Rome  and  other  places.  At  Rome 
the  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  introduced  from 
Epidaarus  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
or  of  tho  Sibylline  books,  in  a  c.  293,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  a  pestilence.  Respecting  the 
miracalous  manner  in  which  this  was  effected  sec 
Valerius  Maximus  (L  8.  $2),  and  Ovid.  (Met 
xr.  620,  &c ;  comp.  Nicbuhr,  Ifisf.  of  Rome, 
iiu  p.  408,  &c.;  Lir.  x.  47,  xxix.  11;  Suet. 
Claud.  25.) 

The  sick,  who  visited  the  temples  of  Aescula- 
pius, had  usually  to  spend  one  or  more  nights  in 
his  sanctuary  (jfafWoVir,  incuoare,  Pans,  ii  27 
§2),  during  which  they  observed  certain  rules 
prescribed  by  the  priests.    The  god  then  usually 
revealed  the  remedies  for  the  disease  in  a  dream. 
(Aristoph.  l*lut.  662,  Ac. ;  Cic  De  Dn>.  ii.  59 ; 
Philostr.  Vila  Apollo*.  i  7 ;  Jambl.  De  MytL  iii. 
2.)    It  was  in  allusion  to  this  inevbatio  that  many 
temples  of  Aesculapius  contained  statues  repre- 
senting Sleep  and  Dream.    (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  2.) 
Those  whom  the  god  cured  of  their  disease  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  him,  generally  a  cock  ( Plat,  Phaed. 
p.  1 18)  or  a  goat  (Paus.  x.  32.  $  8 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Groty.  iL  380),  and  hung  up  in  his  temple  a 
tablet  recording  the  name  of  the  sick,  the  disease, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  cure  had  been 
effected.    The  temples  of  Epidaurus,  Tricca,  and 
Cos,  were  full  of  such  votive  tablets,  and  several  of 
them  are  still  extant.    (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  3  ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  374  ;  comp.  Did.  of  Ant.  p.  673.)  Re- 
specting the  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Aes- 
culapius see  Did.  of  Ant.  p.  103,  tec.  The  various 
surnames  given  to  the  god  partly  describe  him  as 
the  healing  or  saving  god,  and  are  partly  derived 
from  the  places  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
Some  of  his  statues  are  described  by  Pausanias. 
(ii  10.  §  3,  x.  32.  §  8.)    Besides  the  attributes 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  his  statue  at  Epi- 
,  he  is  sometimes  represented  holding  in  one 
a  phial,  and  in  the  other  a  staff ;  sometimes 
also  a  boy  is  represented  standing  by  his  side,  who 
is  the  genius  of  recovery,  and  is  called  Telesphorus, 
Euamerion,  or  Acesius.    (Paus.  ii.  1 1.  §  7.)  We 
still  possess  a  considerable  number  of  marble 
statues  and  busts  of  Aesculapius,  as  well  as  many 
representations  on  coins  and  gems.    (But tiger, 
Amaltba,  i.  p.  282;  iL  p.  361  ;  Hirt.  MyOol. 
liilderb.  L  p.  84 ;  Milller,  Hondo,  der  Archdol. 
p.  597,  &c  710.) 

There  were  in  antiquity  two  works  which  went 
under  the  name  of  Aesculapius,  which,  however, 
were  no  more  genuine  than  the  works  ascribed  to 
Orpheus.  (Fabricius,  DM.  Grate,  i.  p.  55,  Ac.) 

The  descendants  of  Aesculapius  were  called  by 
the  patronymic  name  AxUpiadae.  (^AvKkwiridSai.) 
Those  writers,  who  consider  Aesculapius  as  a  real 
personage,  must  regard  the  Asclepiadae  as  bis  real 
descendants,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  medical 
knowledge,  and  whose  principal  seats  were  Cos 
and  Cnidus.  (Plat,  de  Re  Publ.  iii  p.  405,  &c) 
But  the  Asclepiadae  were  also  regarded  as  an 
order  or  caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  in  the  families  of  the  Asdepia- 
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dae,  and  we  still  possess  the  oath  which  every  one 
was  obliged  to  take  when  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  tho  medical  secrets.  (Oaten,  AnaL  ii  p.  128 ; 
Aristid.  OraL  L  p.  80;  comp.  K.  Spreogel,  Gesch. 
der  Medici*,  vol.  i)  [L.  S.] 

AESERNI'NUS.  [Marcxllcs.1 
AE'SION  (AtV/wy),  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  was 
educated.  (Suidas,  s.  e.  Atyuw6«virs.)  To  what 
party  he  belonged  during  the  Macedonian  time  is 
uncertain.  When  he  was  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  orators  of  his  time,  he  said,  that  when  he 
heard  the  other  orators,  he  admired  their  beautiful 
and  sublime  conversations  with  the  people,  but 
that  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  when  read,  ex- 
celled all  others  by  their  skilful  construction  and 
their  power.  (Hermippus,  op.  PluL  Dtm.  10.) 
Aristotle  (Met.  iii  10)  mentions  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  Aesion.  [L.  S.] 

AESON  (Alow),  a  son  of  Cretheus,  the  founder 
of  Iolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
He  was  excluded  by  bis  step-brother  Pehas  from 
his  share  in  the  kingdom  of  Tbessaly.    He  was 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachus,  but  the  name 
of  his  wife  is  differently  stated,  as  Polvmede, 
Alcimede,  Amphinome,  Polypheme,  Polymele, 
Arne,  and  Scarphe.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1 1  and  §  16  ; 
Horn.  Od,  xi  258 ;  Tzets.  ad  Lgcopkr.  872 ;  Diod. 
iv.  50  ;  Schol.  ad  Apollo*,  i  45  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn. 
Od.  xii  70.)    Peliae  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
throne  to  himself  by  sending  Jason  away  with  the 
Argonauts,  but  when  one  day  he  was  surprised 
and  frightened  by  the  news  of  the  return  of  the 
Argonauts,  he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeaon  by 
force,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  27.)    According  to  an  account  in 
Diodorus  (iv.  50),  Pelias  compelled  Aeson  to  kill 
himself  by  drinking  ox's  blood,  for  be  had  received 
intelligence  that  Jason  and  his  companions  had 
perished  in  their  expedition.    According  to  Ovid 
(Met.  vii  163,  250,  &c),  Aeson  surviTed  the 
return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Medeia.   Jason  as  the  son  of  Aeson  ia 
called  Aesonides.  (Orph.  Arg.  65.)       [L.  S.1 
AESO'NIDES.  [AaaON.] 
AESO'PUS  (Ale-wiror),  a  writer  of  Fables,  a 
species  of  composition  which  has  been  defined 
•*  analogical  narratives,  intended  to  convey  some 
moral  lesson,  in  which  irrational  animals  or  objects 
are  introduced  as  speaking."  (PhUolog.  Mtunrm,  i 
p.  280.)    Of  his  works  none  are  extant,  and  of 
his  life  scarcely  anything  is  known.    He  appears 
to  have  lived  about  ac.  570,  for  Herodotus  (ii  134) 
mentions  a  woman  named  Rhodopis  as  a  fellow- 
slave  of  Aesop's,  and  says  that  she  Uved  in  the 
time  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  began  to  reign 
b.  c.  569.  Plutarch  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Solon  (Sept.  Sap.  Omv.  p.  152,  c),  and  Laertius 
(i  72)  says,  that  he  flourished  about  the  52th 
Olympiad.    The  only  apparent  authority  against 
this  date  is  that  of  Suidas  (s.  n.  Klawwos) ;  but 
the  passage  is  plainly  corrupt,  and  if  we  adopt  the 
correction  of  Clinton,  it  gives  about  a  c  620  for 
the  date  of  his  birth ;  his  death  is  placed  a  c  564, 
but  may  have  occurred  a  little  later.  (See  Clinton, 
Fad,  Hell.  toI.  L  pp.  213,  237,  239.) 

Suidas  tells  us  that  Santos,  Sardis,  Mescmhria 
in  Thrace,  and  Cotkeum  in  Phrygia  dispute  the 
honour  of  having  given  bim  birth.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  originally  a  slave,  and  the  reason  of 
his  first  writing  fables  is  given  by  Phaedrua.  (iii. 
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Prolog.  33.  Ac)  Among  his  masters  were  two 
s*"^  Xanthus  and  Iarimon,  from  the  latter  of 
whom  he  received  hi*  freedom.  Upon  this  he 
visited  Cneo*  (where  we  are  told  that  he  re- 
pro  red  Solon  for  discourtesy  to  the  king),  and 
afterward*  Peisi  stratus  at  Athena.  Plutarch  (de 
ten  \mmu  Vimd.  p.  556)  tell*  us,  that  be  was  tent 
to  Delphi  by  Croesus,  to  distribute  among  the 
arisen*  four  minax1  a  piece.  But  in  consequence 
of  some  dispate  arising  on  the  subject,  he  refused 
to  pre  any  money  at  all,  upon  which  the  enraged 
Derphmns  threw  nim  tnrai  a  precipice.  Plagues 
were  sent  upon  them  from  the  gods  for  the  offence, 
and  they  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  give  a 
tinapeusarion  for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could 
cfadm  h.  At  length  ladmon,  the  grandson  of  his 
old  n— nT< r  received  the  compensation,  since  no 
could  be  found.  (Herod,  ii.  134.) 
o  reason  to  doubt  this  story  about 
the  compensation,  and  we  hare  now  stated  ail  the 
\  of  Aesop's  life  which  rest  on  any  an- 
t  there  are  a  vast  variety  of  anecdotes 
and  sdrecture*  in  which  be  bears  the  principal  part, 
is  s  life  of  him  prefixed  to  a  book  of  Fables  purport- 
ing to  be  his,  and  collected  by  Maxiruu»  Planudes, 
s  nook  of  the  14th  century.  This  life  repre- 
sents Aeeop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugliness  and 
deformity ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  authority 
whatever.    For  be  is  mentioned  in  passages  of 

•orud  nemliirities  would  have  been  most  natural, 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  any  such  allusion. 
He  appears  for  instance  in  Plutarch's  Convivium, 
where  though  there  are  many  jokes  on  his  former 
eondmon  as  a  slave,  there  are  none  on  his  ap- 
and  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  an- 
be  restrained  from  such  jokes  by  any 
of  delicacy,  since  the  nose  of  Socrates 
furnishes  ample  matter  for  raillery  in  the  Sympo- 
sium of  Plato.  Besides,  the  Athenians  caused 
Lytippus  to  erect  a  statue  in  his  honour,  which 
had  it  been  sculptured  in  accordance  with  the 
shove  description,  would  have  been  the  rvverse  of 

The  notices  however  which  we  possess  of  Aesop 
are  so  scattered  and  of  such  doubtful  authority, 
IK  there  hare  not  been  wanting  persons  to  deny 
few  existence  altogether.  *  In  poetical  philosophy,1' 
says  \  too  in  his  Sciemn  Afoora,  **  Aesop  will  be 
found  not  to  be  any  particular  and  actually  exist- 
but  the  abstraction  of  a  class  of  men,  or 
character  representative  of  the  companions 
and  attendants  of  the  heroes,  such  as  certainly 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  seven  Sage*  of  Greece." 
This  however  is  an  excess  of  scepticism  into  which 
it  woold  be  most  unreasonable  to  plunge:  whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a  question 
which  afford*  eert».idrrable  room  for  doubt,  and  to 
fVntley  inclines  to  give  a  negative.  Thus 
■  (  Veep.  1250)  represent*  Philocleon  as 
j*arTi-.ng  In*  Fables  m  nmrrruitum  and  not  out  of  a 
book,  and  Socrates  who  turned  them  into  poetry 
wetwtr.ed  these  that  "be  knew,  and  could  most 
readily  remember."  (Plat  Pkaed.  p.  61,  b;  Bent- 
fey,  JJitmtrUitnat  on  lJu-  FuUea  of  Aeeop,  p.  136.) 
Hr.wwrer  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fables 
Aesop's  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in 
t  mteUectual  age.  We  find  them  frequently 
■"Jtked  by  A  ristophanea.    One  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  dieast  ( Veep.  566)  van,  that  among  the  candi- 
dates for  hi*  prot*«JOn  ajjtl  vote 
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to  win  his  favour  by  repeating  to  him  fables,  and 
some  Atowwov  ri  "yiKoiov.  Two  specimens  of 
these  7^Aoto  or  drolleries  may  be  read  in  the 
Veepae,  1401,  Ac.,  and  in  the  Avety  651,  &c  The 
latter  however  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  the 
composition  of  Arcbilochus,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  anecdotes  and  jests  were  attributed  to 
Aesop,  as  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  of  the 
kind,  which  really  were  not  his.  This  is  favour- 
able to  iJontley's  theory,  that  his  fables  were  not 
collected  in  a  written  form,  which  also  derives 
additional  probability  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  manner  in  which  ancient  authors 
quote  Aesop,  even  though  they  are  manifestly 
referring  to  the  same  fable.  Thus  Aristotle  (De 
Part.  Amitn.  iii.  2)  cites  from  him  a  complaint  of 
Momus,  u  that  the  bull's  horns  were  not  placed 
about  his  shoulders,  where  he  might  make  the 
strongest  push,  but  in  the  tendered  part,  his 
head,"  whilst  Lucian  (A$»*.  32)  makes  the  fault 
to  be  M  that  his  horn*  were  not  placed  straight 
before  his  eyes,"  A  written  collection  would  havo 
prevented  such  a  diversity. 

Besides  the  drolleries  above  mentioned,  there 
were  probably  fables  of  a  graver  description,  since, 
a*  we  have  seen,  Socrates  condescended  to  turn 
them  into  verse,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been 
preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Again,  Plato, 
though  he  excluded  Homer's  poems  from  his 
imaginary  Republic,  praises  the  writings  of  Aesop. 
By  him  they  are  called  p»9oi  (Pkaed.  pp.  60,  61), 
though  an  able  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum 
(L  p.  281)  thinks  that  the  more  ancient  name  for 


such  fictions  was  alvos,  a  word  explained  by 
Buttmann  (Lejiilogia,  p.  60,  Eng.  Iran  si.),  M  a 
speech  full  of  meaning,  or  cunningly  imagined" 
(Horn.  Od.  xiv.  508),  whence  Ulysses  is  called 
rokutuvot  in  reference  to  the  particular  sort  of 
speeches  which  mark  his  character.  In  Hesiod 
(Op.  et  Die*,  200),  it  has  passed  into  the  sense  of 
a  moral  fable.  The  elrot  or  p»9ot  of  Aesop  were 
certainly  in  prose : — they  are  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes \0701*  <u>d  their  author  (Herod,  ii.  134)  is 
Maorros  6  Xcydwotot,  K&yot  being  the  peculiar 
word  for  Prose,  as  tm)  was  for  verse,  and  includ- 
ing both  fable  and  history,  though  afterwards 
restricted  to  oratory,  when  that  became  a  separate 
branch  of  composition. 

Following  the  example  of  Socrates,  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (a.  c.  320)  turned  Aesop's  fables  into 
poetry,  and  collected  them  into  a  book l.  and  after 
him  an  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  pub- 
lished them  in  Elegiacs,  of  which  some  fragments 
arc  preserved  by  Suidas.  But  the  only  Greek 
versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole 
fables  are  preserved  is  Babrius,  an  author  of  no 
mean  powers,  and  who  may  well  take  his  place 
amongst  Fabulists  with  Phaedrus  and  La  Fon- 
taine. His  version  is  in  Choliambics,  u  e.  /owe, 
halUng  iambics  (x*A<>*.  butto),  verses  which  fol- 
low in  all  respects  the  laws  of  the  Iambic  Tri- 
meter till  the  sixth  foot,  which  is  either  a  spondee 
or,  trochee,  the  fifth  being  properly  an  iambus. 
1'his  version  was  made  a  little  before  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  consisted  of  ten  Books,  of  which  a 
few  scattered  fables  only  are  preserved.  Of  the 
Latin  writers  of  Aesopcan  fables,  Phaedrus  is  the 
nio.it  celebrated. 

The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of 
there  are  three  principal  collections,  the 
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taining  136  fables,  published  first  A.  D.  1610,  from 
MSS.  at  Heidelberg.  This  is  so  clumsy  a  forgery, 
that  it  mentions  the  orator  Demadea,  who  lived  200 
years  after  Aesop,  and  contains  a  whole  sentence 
from  the  book  of  Job  (yv/ju/ol  ydp  1j\$op*v  oi 
iraWsi,  yvprol  oiv  d**\twr6(i*6a).  Some  of  the 
passages  Bentley  has  shewn  to  be  fragments  of 
Choliambic  verses,  and  has  made  it  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrius.  The 
other  collection  was  made  by  the  above  mentioned 
monk  of  Constantinople,  Maximus  Planudes. 
These  contain  at  least  one  Hebraism  (/Sotiv  iw  rp 
Kapthf :  compare  e.  g.  Eccles.  xi.  1,  *brw  b>  *n; 
icapSfa  pan),  and  among  them  are  words  entirely 
modern,  as  jSWraAii  a  bird,  fiaiwtvpor  a  beast,  and 
also  traces  of  the  Choliambics  of  Babrius.  The 
third  collection  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence, 
and  published  in  1809.  Its  date  is  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  time  of  Planudes,  and  it  contains 
the  life  which  was  prefixed  to  his  collection,  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  his  own. 

Bentlcy's  dissertation  on  Ae*op  is  appended  to 
those  on  Phalaris.  The  genuineness  of  the  existing 
forgeries  was  stoutly  maintained  by  his  Oxford 
antagonists  (Preface  to  Aaopiearum  Falmiarum 
Dtlcchu,  Oxford  1628);  but  there  is  no  one  in  our 
day  who  disputes  his  decision* 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  theory  which 
assigns  to  Aesop's  fables  an  oriental  origin.  Among 
the  writers  of  Arabia,  one  of  the  most  famous  is 
Lukman,  whom  some  traditions  make  contempo- 
rary with  David,  others  the  son  of  a  sister  or 
aunt  of  Job,  while  again  he  has  been  represented 
as  an  ancient  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ad. 
**  Lukman 's  wisdom"  is  proverbial  among  the 
Arabs,  and  joined  with  Joseph's  beauty  and 
David's  melody.  [See  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (Lane's  translation),  Story  of  Prince 
Kamer-es-Zeman  and  Princess  Budoor,  and  Note 
59  to  chapter  x.]  The  Persian  accounts  of  this 
Lukman  represent  him  as  an  ugly  black  slave,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Life  en- 
grafted this  and  other  circumstances  in  the  Oriental 
traditions  of  Lukman  upon  the  classical  tales  re- 
specting Aesop.  The  fables  ascribed  to  Aesop  have 
in  many  respects  an  eastern  character,  alluding  to 
Asiatic  customs,  and  introducing  panthers,  pea- 
cocks, and  monkeys  among  their  dramatis  personm. 
All  this  makes  it  likely  that  the  fables  attri- 
buted both  to  Lukman  and  Aesop  are  derived  from 
the  same  I  ndo- Persian  source. 

The  principal  editions  of  Aesop's  Fables  arc, 
1.  The  collection  formed  by  Planudes  with  a 
Latin  translation,  published  at  Milan  by  Buono 
Accorso  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  2.  An- 
other edition  of  the  same  collection,  with  some 
additional  fables  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephanus,  1646. 
3.  The  edition  of  Nevelct,  1610,  which  added  to 
these  the  Heidelberg  collection,  published  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  These  have  been  followed  by 
editions  of  all  or  some  of  the  Fables,  by  Hudson  at 
Oxford  (1718),  Hauptmann  at  Leipzig  (1741), 
Hcusingcr  at  Leipzig  (1756),  Erncsti  at  the 
.same  place  (1781),  and  O.  H.  Schaefer  again  at 
Leipzig  ( 1 8 10,  1 8 1 8,  1 820).  Francesco  dc  Furia 
added  to  the  above  the  new  fables  from  the  Flo- 
rentine MS.,  and  his  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Corny  at  Paris  (18101  All  the  fables  have  been 
put  together  and  published,  231  in  number,  by  J. 
G.  Schneider,  at  Breslau,  in  1810.  [G.  E,  L.  C.J 


AESO'PUS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  lost, 
but  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Julius 
Valerius  [Valerius],  of  which  Franciscus  Juretus 
had,  he  says  (ad  Symmach.  Ep.  x.  54),  a  manu- 
script. It  was  first  published,  however,  by  A.  Mai 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  library,  Milan,  1817, 
4to„  reprinted  Frankfort,  1818,  8vo.  The  title  is 
44  Itinerarium  ad  Constantinum  Augustum,  etc  : 
accedunt  Julii  Valerii  Res  gestae  Alexandri  Mace- 
donia," etc  The  time  when  Aesopus  lived  is  un- 
certain, and  even  his  existence  has  been  doubted. 
(Barth,  Advenar.  ii.  10.)  Mai,  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition,  contended  that  the  work  was  written 
before  389,  A.  d.,  because  the  temple  of  Scrapis  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of 
Theodosius,  is  spoken  of  in  the  tratuiation  (JuL 
Voler.  i.  31)  as  still  standing.  But  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  inference  have  been  raised  by  Letronno 
(Jour*,  des  Savant,  1818,  p.  617),  who  refers  it 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  weight 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  The 
lx>ok  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  and 
glaring  mistakes,  and  is  a  work  of  no  credit.  [A.  A.] 

AESO'PUS,  CLAU'DIUS  or  CLO'DIUS,  the 
most  celebrated  tragic  actor  at  Rome  in  the  Cice- 
ronian period,  probably  a  freedman  of  the  Clodia 
gens.  Horace  (Ep.  ii.  1.  82)  and  other  authors 
put  him  on  a  level  with  Roscius.  (Fronto,  p. 
44,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  Each  was  preeminent  in  his 
own  department ;  Roscius  in  comedy,  being,  with 
respect  to  action  and  delivery  (prunwttiatio),  more 
rapid  (dtatior,  QuintiL  Jn$t.  Or.  xi.  3.  §  1 1 1 ) :  Ae- 
sopus in  tragedy,  being  more  weighty  (oravior, 
QuintiL  £c).  Aesopus  took  great  pains  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art  by  various  methods.  He  dili- 
gently studied  the  exhibition  of  character  in  real 
life  ;  and  when  any  important  trial  was  going  on, 
especially,  for  example,  when  Hortensius  was  to 
plead,  be  was  constantly  in  attendance,  that  he 
might  watch  and  be  able  to  represent  the  more 
truthfully  the  feelings  which  were  actually  dis- 
played on  such  occasions.  (Vol.  Max.  viii.  10.  §  2.) 
He  never,  it  is  said,  put  on  the  mask  for  the  cha- 
racter he  had  to  perform  in,  without  first  looking 
at  it  attentively  from  a  distance  for  some  time, 
that  so  in  performing  he  might  preserve  his  voice 
and  action  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  appearance 
he  would  have.  (Fronto,  de  Eloq.  5.  1,  p.  37.) 
Perhaps  this  anecdote  may  confirm  the  opinion 
(Did.  of  Ant.  «.  e.  .Persona),  that  masks  had  only 
lately  been  introduced  in  the  regular  drama  at 
Rome,  and  were  not  always  used  even  for  leading 
characters ;  for,  according  to  Cicero  (de  Die.  L  37), 
Aesopus  excelled  in  power  of  face  and  fire  of  eje- 
presrion  (tantum  ardorrm  vultunm  attput  motuum), 
which  of  course  would  not  have  been  visible  if 
he  had  performed  only  with  a  mask.  From  the 
whole  passage  in  Cicero  and  from  the  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  him,  his  acting  would  seem  to 
have  been  characterised  chiefly  by  strong  emphasis 
and  vehemence.  On  the  whole,  Cicero  calls  him 
tummtu  arti/er,  and  says  he  was  fitted  to  act  a 
loading  part  no  less  in  real  life  than  on  the  stage. 
(Pro  Sort.  56.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
performed  in  comedy.  Valerius  Maximus  (viii. 
10.  §  2)  calls  Aesopus  and  Roscius  both  **ludicrao 
artis  peritissimos  viros,"  but  this  may  merely  de- 
note the  theatrical  art  in  general,  including  tragedy 
as  weU  as  comedy.  (Comp.  ludkrae  tibiae,  Pliu.  //. 
N.  xvi.  36.)   Fronto  calls  him  (p.  87)  Tragicm,  A* 
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From  Cicero**  remark,  however,  (de  Of. 
L  114).  it  would  seem  that  the  character  of  Ajax 
was  rather  too  tragic  for  him.  (Com p.  Tux.  QaaesL 
u.  17,  iv.  25.) 

Like  Roseiu*,  Aesopas  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of 
tie  great  actor,  who  call*  him  nosier  Aemtf,u»\ad 
F*m.  nL  1 ),  no*t*r  famUiarii  (ad  Qu.  Fnti.  L  2, 
4 ) ;  and  they  aee>m  to  have  sought,  from  one  an- 
society,   improvement  each   in  his  re- 
art     During  his  exile,  Cicero  received 
many  valuable  marks  of  Aesopus's  friendship.  On 
one  orrauion,  in  particular,  having  to  perform  the 
r-      '■  7-  '-im.m.  banished  fr.-:u  hi-  country,  in  OOt 
<f'  Accra*  *•  plays  the  tragedian,  by  his  manner  and 
skilful  emphasis,  and  an  occasional  change  of  a 
added  to  the  evident  reality  of  his  feelings, 
"  in  leading  the  audience  to  apply  the 
i  the  case  of  Cicero,  and  so  did  him  more 
eswntkd  service  than  any  direct  defence  of  himself 
could  have  done.    The  whole  house  applauded. 
(/*>  S«,L  56.)    On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
~  Brutus  qui  Kbertatem  civium  stabiliverat,*'  he 
nbstituted  TrnJ/hu,  and  the  audience  gave  utter- 
ance to  their  enthusiasm  by  encoring  the  passage 
*  a  thousand  times"  (miUiem  revocatum  est.  Pro 
Sat  58).     The  time  of  his  death  or  his  age  can- 
not be  fixed  with  certainty ;  but  at  the  dedication 
of  the  theatre  of  Pompcy  (n.  c.  55),  he  would  seem 
tl  have  been  elderly,  for  he  was  understood  previ- 
ously to  have  retired  from  the  stage,  and  we 
not  hear  of  his  being  particularly  delicate:  yet, 
frois  the  pasaage,  ill-health  or  age  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  his  retiring.    On  that  oo- 
casvtt,  however,  in  honour  of  the  festival,  he  ap- 
peared again ;  but  just  as  he  was  coming  to  one 
rf  the  most  emphatic  parts,  the  beginning  of  an 
oath.  Si  scu-ms /alio,  etc,  his  voice  tailed  him,  and 
he  nr-uM  not  tro  through  with  the  speech.    He  was 
evidently  unable  to  proceed,  so  that  any  one 
would  readily  have  excused  him :  a  thing  which, 
««  the  passage  in  Cicero  implies  (oof  Fam.  viL  1 ), 
i  K.cii  audience  would  n<>t  do  f'r  ordinary  J»  r- 
fcrmerv    Aesop  us,  though  far  from  frugal  (Plin. 
H.  .V.  x.  7*2),  realized,  like  Roscius,  an  immense 
fortune  by  his  profession.    He  left  about  200,000 
srOTces  to  his  son  Clodius.  who  proved  a  foolish 
(VaL  Max.  Lt.  1.  §  2.)   It  is  said,  for 
that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank  a 
worth  about  £8000,  which  he  took  from  the 
of  Caecilia  Metella  (Hor.  Sat.  iL  3,  239  ; 
VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  |  2;  Macrob.  SaL  iL  10;  Plin. 
//■  A*,  ix,  59),  a  favourite  feat  of  the  extra- 
vagant monomania  in  Rome.    (Compare  Suet. 
Culip.  37;  Macrob.  Sat.  iL  13.)    The  connexion 
of  Cicero *•  son-in-law  I  Glabella  with  the  same 
bsdy  no  doubt  increased  the  distress  which  Cicero 
frit  at  the  dissolute  proceedings  of  the  son  of  his 
frv-nd.  {Ad  AM.  si  It)  [A.  A] 

AESYMNETES  (Alcvfurfrntt),  a  surname  of 
r»  '-r.;.-  *  hi.  h  .M„tiir..->  the  Lord,  or  Ruler,  and 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Aroe  in  Achaia. 
story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
a*  follow*:  Then  MM  at  Troy  an  ancient 
of  Dionysus,  the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which 
had  once  given  as  a  present  to  Dardann*. 
It  was  kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Aeneas,  left  this  chest  behind  when 
ahs>  quitted  the  city,  because  she  knew  that  it 
do  injurr  to  him  who  possessed  it  When 
Greeks  divided  the  spoils  of  Troy  among  them- 
to  the  share  of  thcTheasalian 
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Eurypylus,  who  on  opening  it  suddenly  fell  into  a 
state  of  madness.    The  oracle  of  De'lphi,  when 
consulted  about  his  recovery,  answered,  **  Where 
thou  shalt  see  men  performing  a  strange  sacrifice, 
there  shalt  thou  dedicate  the  chest,  and  there  shalt 
thou  settle."    When  Eurypylus  came  to  Aroe  in 
Achaia,  it  was  just  the  season  at  which  its  in- 
habitants offered  every  year  to  Artemis  Triclaria  a 
human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  fairest  youth  and 
the  fairest  maiden  of  the  place.    This  sacrifice  w  as 
offered  as  an  atonement  for  a  crime  which  had 
once  been  committed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
Rut  an  oracle  had  declared  to  them,  that  they 
should  lie  released  from  the  necessity  of  making 
this  sacrifice,  if  a  foreign  divinity  should  be 
brought  to  them  by  a  foreign  king.    This  oraclo 
now  fulfilled.    Eurypylus  on  seeing  the  vic- 
led  to  the  altar  was  cured  of  his  madness  and 
perceived  that  this  was  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  oracle ;  and  the  Aroeons  also,  on  see- 
ing the  god  in  the  chest,  remembered  the.  old 
prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice,  and  instituted  a 
festival  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  the  god  in  the  chest   Nine  men  and  nino 
women  were  appointed  to  attend  to  his  warship. 
During  one  night  of  this  festival  a  priest  car- 
ried the  chest  outside  the  town,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  formerly  the 
victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  com-ears, 
do  |  went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichius, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichius,  hung 
up  their  garlands,  purified  themselves,  and  then 
put  on  other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes. 
(Paua.  vii.  19  and  20*)    This  tradition,  though 
otherwise  very  obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  abolished  at  Aroe  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  worship.    At  Patrae  in 
Achaia  there  was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionysus  Aesymnetes.  (Pans.  vii.  21.  §  12.)  [L.S.J 
AETHA'LIDES  (AifloAttTji),  a  son  of  Hermes 
and  Eupolemeia.  a  daughter  of  Myrmidon.  Ho 
was  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts,  and  had  received 
from  his  father  the  faculty  of  remembering  every- 
thing, even  in  Hades.    He  was  further  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  As  his  soul  could  not  forget  anything  even 
after  death,  it  remembered  that  from  the  body  of 
Aethalides  it  had  successively  migrated  into  those 
of  Euphorbus,  Hcrmotimus,  Pyrrhus,  and  at  last 
into  that  of  Pythagoras,  in  whom  it  still  retained 
the  recollection  of  its  former  migrations.  ( Apollon. 
Rhod.  L  54,  640,  Ac;  Orph.  Argon.  131  ;  Hvgin. 
Fab.  14;  Diog.  Laert  viiL  1.  §  4,       VaL  Place. 
L437.)  [L.S.] 

AETHER  (Alftfp),  »  personified  idea  of  the 
mythical  cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hy- 
ginus  (Fab.  Prrf.  p.  1,  ed.  Staveren),  he  was,  to- 
gether with  Night  Hay.  and  Erebus  begotten  by 
Chaos  and  Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  that 
of  Hcsiod  (Tkeoy.  1*24),  Aether  was  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  his  sister  Night  and  a  brother  of 
Day.  (Comp.  Phornut  /Je  AW.  Deor.  Hi.)  The 
children  of  Aether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven, 
and  Sea,  and  from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth 
there  sprang  all  the  vices  which  destroy  the  human 
race,  and  also  the  Giant*  and  Titans.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  Prrf.  p.  2,  iic.)  These  accounts  she  w  that 
in  the  Greek  cosmogonies  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substance*  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.    In  the  Orphic  hymn* 
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(4)  Aether  appear*  as  the  tool  of  the  world,  from 
which  all  life  emanate*,  an  idea  which  wu  also 
adopted  by  »«me  of  the  early  philosophers  of 
Greece.  In  later  times  Aether  was  regarded  as 
the  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  residence  of  the 
gods,  and  Zeus  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or  Aether 
itself  personified.  (Pacur.  ap.  CSc.  de  Nat.  Dear. 
ii.  36,  40;  Lucret.  t.  499 ;  Virg.  At*,  xii.  U0, 
Gtorg.  ii.  325.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHE'RIE.  [Hkliadk*.] 

AETHICUS,  HISTER  or  ISTER,  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Istria  ac- 
cording to  his  surname,  or,  according  to  Rabanus 
Maura  s,  of  Scythia,  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work,  called  Aethici  Cosmographia.  We  learn 
from  the  preface  that  a  measurement  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  was  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar  to  be 
made  by  the  most  able  men,  that  this  measurement 
was  begun  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
M.  Antonius,  L  e.  a  a  44;  that  three  Greeks  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  Zenodoxus,  Theodotus, 
and  Polyclitus  ;  that  Zenodoxus  measured  all  the 
eastern  part,  which  occupied  him  twenty-one  years, 
fire  months,  and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consul- 
ship of  Augustus  and  Crass  us ;  that  Theodotus 
measured  the  northern  part,  which  occupied  him 
twenty-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days,  on 
to  the  tenth  consulship  of  Augustus;  and  that 
Polyclitus  measured  the  southern  part,  which  oc- 
cupied him  thirty-two  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days;  that  thus  the  whole  (Roman)  world  was 
gone  over  by  the  measurers  within  thirty-two  (?) 
years ;  and  that  a  report  of  all  it  contained  was 
laid  before  the  senate.  So  it  stands  in  the  odd.; 
but  the  numbers  are  evidently  much  corrupted  : 
the  contradictoriness  of  Polyclitus**  oh  arc  taking 
mart  than  3*2  years,  and  the  whole  measurement 
being  made  /a  less  than  (intra)  32  years  is  obvious. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  part 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
ern), except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  given  to  Nicodomus,  and  the  western  to 
Didymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  subjec- 
tion was  held  under  Augustus.    (Suidas,  i.  e. 
AJfyovorot.)    By  two  late  writers  (Cassiodoras, 
Var.  iii.  52,  by  an  emendation  of  Huschke,  p.  6, 
illter  den  zur  Zeit  tier  (Jeburt  Jejru  Ckristi  t/eJuiItenrn 
CWiu,  Breslau,  1840  ;  and  Isidores,  Orig.    36.  § 
4),  this  numbering  of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as 
connected  with  the  measurement  of  the  land.  This 
work  in  fact  consists  of  two  separate  pieces.  The 
first  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance 
of  which  has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  with 
an  account  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
under  four  heads,  Orientalis,  Occidentals,  Septen- 
trionalis,  Meridiana  para.     Then  come  series  of 
lists  of  names,  arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insu- 
lae,  Montes,  Provinciae,  Oppida,  Fliimina,  and 
Gcntes.    These  are  bare  lists,  excepting  that  the 
rivers  have  an  account  of  their  rise,  course,  and 
length  annexed.    This  is  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
the  Expositio.    The  second  part  is  called  Alia  to- 
rtus orbis  Descriptio,  and  consists  of  four  divisions: 
( 1.)  Asiae  Provincial  situs  cum  Umitibus  et  populis 
suis ;  (2.)  Europae  situs,  Ac ;  (3.)  Africae  situs, 
Ac.;  (4.^  Insulae  Nostri  Maria   This  part,  the 
Descriptio,  occurs  with  slight  variations  in  Orosius, 
L  2.    In  Aethicus  what  looks  like  the  original 
commencement,  Majorat  nostri,  Ac^  is  tacked  on 


to  the  preceding  part,  the  Expositio,  by  the  words 
Home  ipmiripartUam  totiut  terror,  eomtimentiam  U 
qui  dit>u  n.ii  sunt.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
Aethicus  borrowed  it  from  Orosius. 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
same  name  occurs  in  different  lists ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  east ;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia ; 
Noricum  is  put  among  the  islands.  Mistake*  of 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  lists, 
especially  if  in  double  columns.  But  from  other 
reasons  and  from  quotations  given  by  DicuiL,  a 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  the  Cosmographia, 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  very  corrupt.  The  whole  is  a  very 
meagre  production,  but  presents  a  few  valuable 
points.  Many  successful  emendations  have  been 
made  by  Salrnasius  in  his  Exereitationes  Philolo 
gicae,  and  there  is  a  very  valuable  easay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  Ritachl  in  the  W^inischeM  Museum 
(1842),  i.  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  descriW,  other  offi- 
cial lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
Agrippa'a  Commentarii,  which  are  constantly  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.)  as  an 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  World,  which  was 
founded  on  his  Commentarii.  (Piin.  Hid.  NaL  iii 

Cassiodorus  (de  mttU.  divin.  25)  describes  a 
cosmo^rraphical  work  by  Julius  Honoriua  Crator 
in  terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  Aethicus ; 
and  Salrnasius  regards  Julius  Honorius  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Ritachl  seems 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnic  us  instead  of  Aethicus,  and 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellative.  In  some 
MSS.  the  appellatives  Sophisia  and  Philosophua 
are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS^  if  not  the  oldest,  is  the 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  speaks 
of  the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  care- 
lessly written :  eontutitnu  (e.  g.)  is  several  times 
put  for  eonmdaium.  Suit  is  found  as  a  contri- 
tion (?)  for  wpraacriptis.  The  introduction  is  very 
different  in  this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  was  by 
Simler,  Basel,  1575,  together  with  the  Itinerarium 
Antonini.  There  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1577,  with  binder's  notes,  which  also  contains 
Dionysius,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Solinus.  The 
Last  edition  is  by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  Pom- 
ponius Mela,  Leyden,  1722.  [A.  A.] 

AETHI LLA  (AfAAAa  or  AlfaXAa),  a  daugh ter 
of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  Astyoche,  and 
Medesi caste.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  she  became 
the  prisoner  of  Protcsilaus,  who  took  her,  together 
with  other  captives,  with  him  on  his  voyage  home. 
He  landed  at  Scione  in  Thrace  in  order  to  take  in 
fresh  water.  While  I'roteaiLaus  had  gone  inland, 
Aethilla  persuaded  her  fellow-prisoners  to  set  fire 
to  the  ships.  This  was  done  and  all  remained  on 
the  spot  and  founded  the  town  of  Scione.  (Txetx. 
ad  Lycopkr.  921,  1075;  Conou,  NarruL  13;  com- 
pare P.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §  150;  Steph.  Byx,  a.  «. 
*5xi«w>.)  [L.  S.] 

AEyTHIOPS(Ai«ov),  the  Glowing  or  theBlack. 
1 .  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  island  of  Chios.  (Lycophron,  Cut*. 
537,  with  the  note  of  Tsetses.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hephaestus,  from  whom  Aethiopia 
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AETHUSA- 

bebVred  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Plin. 
H.  X.  tL  35  ;  Nat.  Com.  ii.  6.)  £C  S.J 

AETHLIUS  QAi9\Mn),  the  first  king  of  EUa. 
(Pins.  v.  1.  f  2.)  He  was  a  son  of  Zens  and 
PnnogeDeia,  the  danghter  of  Deucalion  (Apollod. 
i  7. 1 2 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  155),  and  waa  married  to 
Cahrce,  by  whom  he  begot  Endymion.  According 
to  some  account*  Endymion  waa  himaelf  a  son  of 
Zm»  and  first  king  of  Elia.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  5.) 
Other  tradition*  again  made  Aethlius  a  aon  of 

(p»bTt.'"£0i  IT  c*Ued by  ^  naxne[?l^]Ufc 

AETH  LI  US  ('AttoMs ),  the  author  of  a  work 
milled  "Samian  Annals"  (  flfxx  2d>u»j),  the  fifth 
book  of  which  ia  quoted  by  Athenaeua,  although 
he  <  rpmaes  a  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the 
work.  (xit.  p.  650,  d.  653,  £)  Aethhua  ia  also 
wfcned  to  bV  Clemens  Alezandrinus  (Protr.  p. 
3ft,  t).  Eastathius  (ad  Od.  vii.  120,  p.  1573),  and 
in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  («.  e.  Wrerreu). 
when  the  name  is  written  Athlius. 

AETHRA  (AWpa).     1.  A  daughter  of  king 
Phihrus  of  Troezen.    Bellernphoo  sued  far  her 
hand,  bat  waa  banished  from  Corinth  before  the 
nrpuak*  took  place.    (Paua.  iL  31.  §  12.)  She 
ww  surprised  on  one  occasion  by  Poseidon  in  the 
island  of  Spfcaeria,  whither  she  had  gone,  in  con- 
SRqoence  of  a  dream,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
on  the  tomb  of  Sphaerus.    Aethra  there- 
n  the  island  a  temple  to  Athena 
Apatnria  (the  Deceitful),  and  called  the  island 
Hitra  instead  of  Spbaeria,  and  also  introduced 
anMog  the  maidens  of  Troezen  the  custom  of  dedi- 
&::ag  their  girdles  to  Athena  Apaturia  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage.  (Pans.  ii.  33.  $  1 1.)  At  a  later 
time  she  became  the  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus. 
(Plot.  The*.  3;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)    In  the  night 
b  which  this  took  place,  Poseidon  also  was  be- 
hertd  to  have  been  with  her.    (Apollod.  iii.  15. 
5  7 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)    According  to  Plutarch 
( Tit*.  6)  her  father  spread  this  report  merely  that 
Theseus  might  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Poseidon, 
who  was  much  revered  at  Troesen.  This  opinion, 
ksvrerer,  is  nothing  else  but  an  attempt  to  strip 
genuine  story  of  its  marvels.    After  this  event 
•he  appears  living  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
off  to  Lacedaemon  by  Castor  and  Poly- 
and  lxsam«  a  slave  of  Helen,  with  whom 
ahe  was  taken  to  Troy.    (Pint.  Thts.  34 ;  Horn. 
IL  hi.  144.)    At  the  taking  of  Troy  she  came  to 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  where  she  was  recognised 
by  bar  irrand*on%  and  Detuophon,  one  of  them, 
ak-f-i   Agamemnon   to  procure  her  liberation. 
A.-^Evicnom  accordingly  sent  a  messenger  to  Helen 
ts  request  her  to  give  up  Aethra.    This  was 
framed,  and  Aethra  became  free  again.    ( Paus.  x. 
25.  i  3;  Dirt.  CreU  t.  13)    According  to  Hy- 
gnros  (Fab.  243)  she  afterwards  put  an  end  to  her 
own  He  from  grief  at  the  death  of  her  sons.  The 
history  of  her  bondage  to  Helen  was  it-presented 
•n  the  celebrated  cheat  of  Cyptelus  (Pans.  iv.  19. 
1 1 :  Dion  Chrvsoat.  Oral.  11),  and  in  a  painting 
y  PaSTgnotus  "in  the  Leschc  of  Delphi.    (Paus.  x. 
25-52.) 

1  A  daogfater  of  Ocean  us,  by  whom  Atlas  be» 
r<  the  twelve  Hyadea,  and  a  son,  Hyas.  (Ov. 
Ac  v.  171 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  192.)  [L.  S.j 

AETHU'SA  (Af&nxra),  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
asd  Alcyone,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  and 
awe  to  bun  Ekuther.  (Apollod.  in.  10.  §  1  ; 
Paaaix.  20.  |  2.)  [L.  S.] 
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AETHYIA  (AWwa),  a  surname  of  Athens 
under  which  she  waa  worshipped  in  Megaria. 
(Paus.  i.  5.  §  3;  41.  §  6;  Lycophr.  Can.  359.) 
The  word  attfvia  signifies  a  diver,  and  figuratively 
a  ship,  so  that  the  name  must  have  reference  to 
the  goddess  teaching  the  art  of  ship-building  or 
navigation.  (Tietx.  ad  Lyeopkr.  L  c)    [L.  S.J 

AETION.  [CYPS1LD8.J 

AETION  fAerfow).  1.  A  Greek  sculptor  of 
Amphipolis,  mentioned  by  Callimachus  (Anth.  Gr. 
ix.  33b)  and  Theocritus  (Epigr.  vii.),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  at  the  request  of  Nicias,  a  famous 
physician  of  Miletus,  be  executed  a  statue  of  Aes- 
culapius in  cedar  wood.  He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.  c.  There  was  an 
engraver  of  the  same  name ;  but  when  he  lived  is  not 
known.    (K.  0.  Mailer,  ArcLder  AW,  p.  151.) 

2.  A  celebrated  painter,  spoken  of  by  Lucian 
(7a*  J\frrrr<l.  Coitd.  42,  Htnd.  or  Atttotty  4, 
Ac*  I  mag.  7),  who  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
his  pictures,  representing  the  marriage  of  Alexan- 
der and  Roxana.  This  painting  excited  such 
admiration  when  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games, 
that  Proxenidas,  one  of  the  judges,  gave  the  artist 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Action  seems  to  have 
excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  mixing  and  lay- 
ing on  his  colours.  It  baa  commonly  been  sup- 
posed that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but  the  words  of  Lucian  (Herod.  4)  shew 
clearly  that  he  must  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  the  Anton  in  es.  (K.  O.  M'uller, 
Ard.  der  Kunst.  p.  240 ;  Kugler,  KumtfjcscirichU, 
p.  320.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AE'TIUS,  a  Roman  general,  who  with  his  rival 
Boniface,  has  justly  been  called  by  Procopius  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  He  waa  bom  at  Dorostana 
in  Moesia  (Jornandes,  dt  reb.  Get.  34),  and  his 
father  Gaudentius,  a  Scythian  in  the  employ  of 
the  empire,  having  been  killed  in  a  mutiny,  he 
was  cany  given  as  a  hostage  to  Alarie,  and  under 
him  learnt  the  arts  of  barbarian  war.  (Philostorgius, 
xiL  12.)  After  an  ineffectual  support  of  the  usuiper 
John  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  (a.  d.  424),  he 
became  the  general  of  the  Roman  forces  under 
Placidia,  at  that  time  guardian  of  her  son,  the 
emperor  Valentinian  III.  In  order  to  supplant  in 
her  favour  his  rival  Boniface,  by  treacherous  accu- 
sations of  each  to  the  other,  Aetius  occasioned  his 
revolt  and  the  lo<*s  of  Africa  (Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  L 
3,  4);  the  empress,  however,  discovered  the  fraud, 
and  Aetius,  after  having  met  Boniface  at  Ravenna, 
and  killed  him  in  single  combat  [Bonifacius],  was 
himself  compelled  to  retire  in  disgrace  to  the 
Hunnish  army  which  in  424  he  had  settled  in 
Pannonia.  (Prosper,  and  Marcellinus,  in  anno 
432.) 

Restored  with  their  help  to  Italy,  he  became 
patrician  and  sole  director  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  empire.  (Jornandes,  de  rtb.  Get.  34.)  In 
this  capacity,  through  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  barbarian  settlers,  and  chiefly  with  the  Huns 
and  Attila  himaelf,  in  whose  court  his  aon  Carpilio 
was  brought  up,  he  checked  the  tide  of  barbarian 
invasion,  and  maintained  the  Roman  power  in 
peace  for  seventeen  years  (433-450)  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  in  which  last  country  especially 
he  established  his  influence  by  means  of  his  Hun 
and  Alan  allies  and  by  his  treaty  with  Tbeo- 
doric  the  Visigoth.  (Sidon.  ApolL  Paney.  Avit. 
300.)  And  when  in  450  this  peace  was  broken  by 
the  invasion  of  Attila,  Aetius  in  concert  with 
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Theodoric  arrested  it  first  by  the  timely  relief  of 
Orleans  and  then  by  the  victory  of  Chalon» 
(Greg.  Turon.  iL  7 ;  Joniandes,  de  reb.  Get 
36),  and  wai  only  prevented  from  following  uphU 
successes  in  Italy  by  want  of  support  both  from 
Valentinian  and  his  barbarian  allies.  (Idatius 
and  Isidorus,  in  anno  450.)  [Attila.]  The 
greatness  of  bis  position  as  the  sole  stay  of 
the  empire,  and  as  the  sole  link  between  Chris- 
tendom and  the  pagan  barbarians,  may  well  haTe 
given  rise  to  the  belief,  whether  founded  or  not, 
that  he  designed  the  imperial  throne  for  himself 
and  a  barbarian  throne  for  his  son  Carpilio  (Sid. 
A  poll.  Paneg.  AviL  204),  and  accordingly  in 
454,  he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  himself  in 
an  access  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  (Procop.  Bell. 
Vand.  i.  4),  and  with  him  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
contf  mponiry  chronicler  Morccllinua,  in  anno  454), 
"cecidit  Hesperium  Imperium,  nee  potuit  relevari." 

His  physical  and  moral  activity  well  fitted  him 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Oregon  Turon.  ii.  8),  and 
though  destitute  of  any  high  principle,  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  men  like  Augustus  and  Cromwell, 
whose  early  crimes  are  obscured  by  the  usefulness 
and  glory  of  later  life,  and  in  whom  a  great  and 
trying  position  really  calls  out  new  and  unknown 
excel]  c  nces. 

(Renatus  Frigeridua,  in  Gregor.  Turon.  iL  8.; 
Procop.  BelL  Vand.  L  3,4;  Joniandes,  de  lieb. 
Get.  34,  36  ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FalL  c  33,  35 } 
Herbert's  Attila,  p.  322.)  [A.  P.  S.] 

AF/TIUS  ('AsViof),  sumamed  the  Atieist,  from 
his  denial  of  the  God  of  Revelation  (St  Athanas. 
de  Synod.  §  6,  p.  83,  of  the  translation,  Oxf.  1 842 ; 
Socr.  Hid.  Ecd.  ii.  35 ;  Soxom.  Hid.  EccL  iv.  29), 
was  born  in  Coele  Syria  (Philostorg.  Hid.  EccL 
iii.  15 ;  St.  Basil,  adv.  Eunom.  i.  p.  10)  at  Antioch 
(Soc.  ii.  35  ;*  Suidas,  a  v.  'AstmwL  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Anomoean  (&*o,uotov)  form  of 
the  Arian  heresy.  He  was  left  fatherless  and  in 
poverty  when  a  child,  and  became  the  slave  of  a 
vine-dresser's  wife  (St.  Gregory  Naaiana.  c.  Eunom. 
p.  292,  c,  D ;  but  see  Not.  VaUm  ad  PkHod.  iiL 
15),  then  a  travelling  tinker  (S.  Or.  ibid.)  or  a 
goldsmith.  (PhiL  Aid.)  Conviction  in  a  fraud  or 
ambition  led  him  to  abandon  this  life,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  medicine  under  a  quack,  and  soon 
set  up  for  himself  at  Antioch.  (Soc.  in.  15.) 
From  the  schools  of  medicine  being  Arian,  he  ac- 
quired a  leaning  towards  heresy.  He  frequented 
the  disputatious  meetings  of  the  physicians  (S.  Gr. 
p.  293,  d)  and  made  such  progress  in  Eristicism, 
that  he  became  a  paid  advocate  for  such  as  wished 
their  own  theories  exhibited  most  advantageously. 
On  his  mother's  death  he  studied  under  Paul  in  us 
II.,  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  331  ;  but  his 
powers  of  disputation  having  exasperated  some  in- 
fluential persons  about  Eulalius,  the  successor  of 
Paulinus,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Antioch  for 
Anazarbus,  where  he  resumed  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith, a.  n.  331.  (PhiL  iii.  15.)  Here  a  profes- 
sor of  grammar  noticed  him,  employed  him  as  a 

*  After  the  first  reference,  the  references  in  this 
article  are  thus  abbreviated:  —  St  Athanasius, 
de  Synodis  [S.  Ath.]  ;  St  Basil,  adv.  Eunomianos 
[S.  Baa.];  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  adv.  Eunom  ian. 
[S.  Or.]  The  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sosomen, 
Theodoret  and  Philostorgius,  the  Arian  panegyrUt 
of  Aetius  [Soc.,  Sot,  Thdt.,  PhiL];  S.  Epiphanius, 
adv.  Hacrcses  [S.  Ed.]. 
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servant,  and  instructed  him ;  but  he  was  dismissed 
in  disgrace  on  publicly  disputing  against  bis 
master's  interpretation  of  the  Scripture.  The 
Arian  Bishop  of  the  city,  named  Athanasius,  re- 
ceived him  and  read  with  him  the  Gospels.  After- 
wards he  read  the  Epidles  with  Antonius,  a  priest 
of  Tarsus  till  the  promotion  of  the  latter  to  the 
Episcopate,  when  he  returned  to  Antioch  and 
studied  the  Prophet*  with  the  priest  Leontius. 
His  obtrusive  irreligion  obliged  him  again  to  quit 
Antioch,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Cilicia  (before  a.  d. 
348),  where  he  was  defeated  in  argument  by  some 
of  the  grossest  (Borborian)  Gnostics.  He  return- 
ed to  Antioch,  but  soon  left  it  for  Alexandria, 
being  led  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  Manichee 
Aphthonius,  against  whom  he  recovered  the  fame 
for  disputation  which  he  had  lately  lost  He  now 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  under  Sopolis  and 
practised  gratuitously,  earning  money  by  following 
his  former  trade  by  night  (PhiL  iiL  15)  or  living 
upon  others.  (Theodoret  Hid.  EccL  iL  23.)  His 
chief  employment  however,  was  an  irreverent  ap- 
plication of  logical  figures  and  geometrical  dia- 
grams to  the  Nature  of  the  Word  of  God.  (S. 
Kpiphan.  adv.  Haertt.  §  2,  and  com  p.  §  6,  p.  920.) 
He  returned  to  Antioch  on  the  elevation  of  his 
former  master  Leontius  to  that  See,  a.  d.  348,  and 
was  by  him  ordained  Deacon  (S.  Ath.  §  38,  tranaL 
p.  136),  though  he  declined  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  Diaconate  and  accepted  that  of  teaching^  a.  d. 
350.  (PhiL  iii.  17.)  The  Catholic  laymen, 
Diodorus  and  Flavian,  protested  against  this  or- 
dination, and  Leontius  was  obliged  to  depose  him. 
(Thdt  iL  19.)  His  dispute  with  Basil  of  An- 
cyra,  a.  d.  351  (fin.),  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
future  schism  in  the  Arian  heresy.  (PhiL  iii.  15.) 
liasil  incensed  G alius  (who  became  Caesar,  March, 
A.  D.  35 1 )  against  Aetius,  and  Leontius'  interces- 
sion only  saved  the  latter  from  death.  Soon 
Theophilu*  Blemmys  introduced  him  to  Gallus  (S. 
Gr.  p.  294),  who  made  him  his  friend,  and  often 
sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian  when  in  danger  of 
apostacy.  (PhiL  iiL  17.)  There  is  a  letter  from 
(Julius  extant,  congratulating  Julian  on  his  ad- 
hesion to  Christianity,  as  ho  bad  beard  from 
Aetiua  (Post  Epist  Jtdiani,  p.  158,  ed.  Boisson. 
Mogunt  1828.)  Aetius  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Domitian  and  Montius  (sec  Gibbon, 
c.  19),  a.  D.  354  (S.  Or.  p.  294,  a),  but  his 
insignificance  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Con  s  tan  tin  a  However,  he  quitted  Antioch  for 
Alexandria,  where  St.  Athanasius  was  maintain- 
ing Christianity  against  Arianism,  and  in  a.d.355 
acted  as  Deacon  under  George  of  Cappodoria,  the 
violent  interloper  into  the  See  of  St  Athanasius. 
(St  Ep.  76.  8  1  ;  Thdt  ii.  24.)  Here  Eunomius 
became  his  pupil  (PhiL  iiL  20)  and  amanuensis. 
(Soc  iL  35.)  He  is  said  by  Philostorgius  (iiL  19) 
to  hare  refused  ordination  to  the  Episcopate,  be- 
cause Senas  and  Secundus,  who  made  the  offer, 
had  mixed  with  the  Catholics  ;  in  a.  d.  358,  when 
Eudoxius  become  bishop  of  Antioch  (Thdt  iL  23), 
he  returned  to  that  city,  but  popular  feeling  pre- 
vented Eudoxius  from  allowing  him  to  act  as  Deacon. 

The  Action  (Eunomian,  see  Anius)  schism  now 
begins  to  develop  itself.  The  bold  irreligion  of 
Aetius  leads  a  section  of  Arians  (whom  we  may  call 
here  Anti-Actians)  to  accuse  him  to  Constantius 
(Son.  iv.  13);  they  allege  also  bis  connexion  with 
( (all u*,  and  press  the  emperor  to  summon  a  general 
Council  for  the  settlement  of  the  Theological 
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ration.    The  Aetiaa  interest  with  Eusebius 
(Sot  i  16),  the  powerful  Eunuch,  divides  the  in- 
tended amuaL,  but  notwithstanding,  the  Aetians 
an-  defeated  at  Selencia.  A.  D.  3.S9,  and,  dissolving 
thr  council,  hasten  to  Conrtantiae,  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  secure  his  protection  against  their  op- 
pocest*.    (S.  Ath.  ttanal  pp.  73,  77,  88,  163, 
164.)   The  Anti-Aetians  (who  are  in  fact  the 
more  respectable  SemkArians,  see  Aaics)  follow, 
sod  charge  their  opponents  with  maintaining  a 
bfmtr  m  >«irfa»c*  [htpoovcnav)  in  the  Trinity, 
f  r»i-jc;ti?  a  I*P*'  to  that  ettect.    A  new  schism 
imsi  — the  Aetjans,  and  Actios  is  aban- 
doned by  his  friends  (called  Eusebians  or  Aen- 
eous see  Aniua)  and  banished  (S.  Baa.  L  4), 
after  prftcstintr    against  bis   companions,  who, 
holding  the  same  prmctpie  with  himself  (viz.  that 
thr  Sac  was  a  crmtere,  rrbryia),  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge tie  necessary  inference  (rfz.  that  He 
is  «t  «Wtfer  n-Kstanc*  to  the  father,  ayifxoior). 
(TWt.  u.  23;  Sox.  ir.  23  ;  S.  Greg.  p.  301,  d.  ; 
PliL  iv.  12.)    Hi*  lat*  friend#  would  not  let  him 
rrnLlin  at  3dop*ue*tia,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
oaVed  by  Auxentiua,  the  Bishop  there :  Acacias 
fmonea  his  banishment  to  Amblada  in  Pisidia 
(PhiL  t.  1),  w  here  he  cnnipo*ed  his  300  bla*- 
f^^i^A,  captious  inferences  from  the  symbol  of 
hit  nr«  :»sii-n,  vis.  that  Imgetterateness  (dytrrntria) 
■  the  essence  (oicia)  of  Deity ;  which  are  refuted 
(those  at  least  which  St.  Epiphanius  had  seen)  in 
&  Ep.  mdr.  liatY.  76.     He  there  calls  his  op- 
pone;.-^  Chronitea,  L«.  Temporals  with  an  apparent 

■p.  &  Ep. ;  camp,  c  4.) 

On  Coastantius's  death,  Julian  recalled  the 
various  exiled  bishops  aa  well  as  Aetias,  whom 
he  invited  to  his  court  (Ep.  Julitmu,  31,  p.  52, 
ed.  Boisaon. ),  giving  him,  too,  a  farm  in  Les- 
bos.  (PhiL  ix.  4.)    Euxolus  heretical  Bishop  of 
Antkck,  took  off  the  ecclesiastical  condemnation 
from  Aetiaa  (PhiL  vii.  5),  and  he  was  made 
Bishop  at  Constantinople.    (S.  Ep.  76.  p.  992,  c.) 
He  spreads  his  ht-resy  by  fixing  a  bishop  of  his 
awa  imugion  at  Constantinople  (PhiL  viiL  2) and 
by  En^KTianea,  till  the  death  of  Jovian,  A.D.  364. 
Ytkns,  howcTcr,  took  part  with  Eudoxius,  the 
Acsom  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  and  Aetius  re- 
trod to  Lesbos,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  go  rem  or,  placed  there  by 
Pnrophu  in  his  revolt  against  Valens,  a.  d.  365, 
36*.  (See  Gibbon,  ch.  19.)    Again  he  took  refuge 
is  Constantinople,  bot  was  driven  thence  by  his 
firmer  friends.    In  vain  he  applied  for  pro taction 
to  Eadoxius,  now  at  Marcianople  with  Valens ; 
and  in  a.  x>.  367  (PhiL  ix.  7)  be  died,  it  seems  at 
CocstsatiDople,  unpitied  by  any  bnt  the  equally 
OTeapau  Eanotnies  who  buried  him.    (Phil.  ix. 
6.)    The  doctrinal  errors  of  Aetius  are  stated 
historically  in  the  article  on  Aaius    From  the 
Manicbee*  he  seems  to  have  learned  his  licentious 
nnrals,  which  appeared  in  the  most  shocking  Soli- 
fdanTirn.  and  which  be  grounded  on  a  Gnostic 
btrrpmatkm  of  St  John,  xviL  3.    He  denied, 
hte  most  other  heretics,  the  necessity  of  fasting 
tad  wlP mortification.  (S.  Ep.  adv.  Haer.  76.  §  4.) 
At  same  time  or  other  he  was  a  disciple  of  E use- 
tew  rf  Sr baste.    (S.  Baa.  A^st  223  [79]  and 
244  [82].)    Socrates  (u.  35)  speaks  of  several 
titers  frco  him  to  Consiantine  and  others.  His 
Treat*  it  to  be  found  ap.  S.  Epiphan.  adv.  Haer. 
76,  p  »24,  ed.  PeUT.  Colon.  1682.      [A.  J.  C] 
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I  AETIUS  (*Ae  rioj,  Act  tut),  a  Greek  medical 
writer,  whose  name  is  commonly  but  incorrectly 
spelt  Aetua.  Historians  are  not  agreed  about 
his  exact  date.  He  is  placed  by  some  writers  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  after  Christ ;  but  it  is 
plain  from  his  own  work  that  he  did  not  write  till 
the  very  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth,  as  he  refers  (tetrab.  Hi.  term.  L  24,  p.  464) 
not  only  to  St.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
died  A.  D.  444,  but  also  (tetrab.  ii.  term.  UL  1 10, 
p.  357)  to  Petrus  Archiater,  who  was  physician 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  there- 
fore must  have  lived  still  later ;  he  is  himself 
quoted  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xii.  8,  p.  346), 
who  lived  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Amida,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  (Photius  cod.  221)  and  studied  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  the  most  famous  medical 
school  of  the  age.  He  was  probably  a  Christian, 
which  may  account  perhaps  for  his  being  con- 
founded with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a 
famous  Arian  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Julian.  In  some  manuscripts  he  has 
the  title  of  Kt*ui)t  (Jifixiou,  cvtwi  ohmjuii,  which 
means  the  chief  officer  in  attendance  on  the  em- 
peror (see  Dn  Cange,  Glum.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin.); 
this  title,  according  to  Photius  (L  c),  be  attained 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  practising  medi- 
cine. Aetius  seems  to  be  the  first  Greek  medical 
writer  among  the  Christians  who  gives  any  speci- 
men of  the  spells  and  charms  so  much  in  vogue 
with  the  Egyptians,  such  as  that  of  St  Blaise 
{tetrab.  ii.  term,  iv.  50,  p.  404)  in  removing  a 
bone  which  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  another  in  re- 
lation to  a  Fistula,  (tetrab.  iv.  term.  iii.  14,  p.  762.) 
The  division  of  his  work  BtfKla  'larptxa  'EkkoI- 
8t ko,  44  Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,*'  into  four 
tetrabibli  (r*Tpa.€t€\oi)  was  not  made  by  himself, 
but  (as  Fabricius  observes)  was  the  invention  of 
some  modem  translator,  as  his  way  of  quoting 
his  own  work  is  according  to  the  numerical  series 
of  the  books  Although  his  work  does  not  con- 
tain much  original  matter,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as 
being  a  very  judicious  compilation  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  authors  whose  works  have  been  long 
since  lost  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared 
in  the  original  Greek  ;  one  half  was  publish- 
ed at  Venice,  1534,  foL  **  in  aed.  Aldi,"  with 
the  title  w  Aetii  Amideni  Librorum  Mcdicinalium 
tomns  primus;  primi  scilicet  Libri  Octo  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  editi,  Greece:"  the  second 
volume  never  appeared.  Some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
J.  E.  Hebenstreit  Lips  4to.  1757,  under  the  title 
u  Tentamen  Philologicum  Medicum  super  Aetii 
Amideni  Synopsis  Medico  rum  Veterum,"  &c;  and 
again  in  the  same  year,  "Aetii  Amideni  AwirooVav 

 Specimen  alteram."   Another  chapter  of  the 

same  book  was  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J. 
Magnus  a  Tengstrb'm,  Aboae,  1817,  4  to.,  with  the 
title  *  Commentationum  in  Aetii  Amideni  Medici 
'ArikSorra  Specimen  Primum,"  etc.  Another  ex- 
tract, also  from  the  ninth  book,  is  inserted  by 
Mustoxydes  and  Schinas  in  their  u  ZvXXoyii) 
'EAAijrucwV  'AMaSdVaw,"  Vcnet  1816,  8vo.  The 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  was  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  C.  Horn,  Lips  1654, 
4ta;  and  the  chapter  (tetrab.  i.  ma.  iii.  164) 
M  De  Significalionibus  Stcllarum,"  is  inserted  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavius  in  his  "  Urunolo- 
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piou^  p.  42 1,  ed.  Paris.  Six  book*  (namely, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth,  inclusive),  were 
published  at  Basel,  1533,  foL,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Janus  Comarius,  with  the  title  "  Ae'tii  An- 
tiocheni  Medici  de  cognoscendis  et  curandis  Morbis 
Scrmoncs  Sex  jam  primum  in  lucem  editi,"  etc.  In 
1535,  the  remaining  ten  books  were  translated  and 
published  at  Basel,  by  J.  B.  Montanua,  in  two 
volumes,  so  that  the  three  volumes  form  together  a 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  work.  In 
1534,  4 to.,  a  complete  Latin  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  the  Juntas.  In  1542,  Coma- 
rius completed  and  published  a  translation  of  the 
whole  work  (Basil.  foL);  which  was  reprinted  at 
Basel,  1549,  8to.;  Venice,  1543,  1544,  8vo.; 
Lyons,  1549,  fol. ;  and  in  H.  Stephens's  "  Me- 
dicae  Artis  Principe*,**  Paris.  1567,  foL  Two 
useful  works  on  Aetius  deserve  to  be  mentioned  ; 
one  by  C  Oroscius  (Horosco),  entitled  44  Anno- 
tationes  in  Interpret**  Aetii,"  BasiL  1540,  4to. ; 
the  other  an  academical  dis*ertion  by  C.  Weigel, 
entitled  M  Aetianarum  Exercitationum  Specimen," 
Lips.  1791,  4 to.  (See  Freind's  Hid.  of  Physic, 
from  whose  work  many  of  the  preceding  remarks 
have  been  taken ;  Cagnati  Variae  OfaervaL  iv. 
18 ;  Haller,  BUdioik  Medic  PracL  vol  i.  p.  200 ; 
Sprengel.  Hut.  de  la  Midedne;  Cboulant,  Hand- 
L,uh  der  BVckerhmde  fur  die  Adterc  Median.) 

[W.  A  O.] 

AE'TIUS,  SICA'MIUS  (Imifuos  i  Wtio»), 
sometimes  called  Ai'fius  Sicanius  or  Sicultts,  the 
author  of  a  treatise  n«pl  MiKayxoXidt,  De  Melan- 
cholia, which  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
works  of  Galen.  (VoL  xir.  p.  699,  dec.)  His  date 
is  uncertain,  but,  if  he  be  not  the  same  person  as 
Aetius  of  Amida,  he  must  have  lived  after  him,  as 
his  treatise  corresponds  exactly  with  part  of  the 
Litter's  great  medical  work  (tetrab.  ii.  term.  ii.  9 
— 11,  p.  250,  &c):  it  is  compiled  from  Galen, 
Rufns,  Posidonius,  and  Marcellus.     [W.  A.  G.] 

AETNA  (Afwf),  a  Sicilian  nymph,  and  accord- 
ing to  Alcimus  (up.  &hoi.  TheoeriL  i.  65),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Briareus.  Simo- 
nides  said  that  she  had  acted  as  arbitrator  between 
Hephaestus  and  Demeter  respecting  the  possession 
of  Sicily.  By  Zeus  or  Hephaestus  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Palici.  (Serv.  ad  Jen.  ix.  584.) 
Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  her,  and  under  it  Zeus  buried 
Typhon,  Enceladus,  or  Briareus.  The  mountain 
itself  was  believed  to  be  the  place  in  which  He- 
phaestus and  the  Cyclops  made  the  thunderbolts 
for  Zens.  (Eurip.  CtfcL  296;  Propert.  iii.  15.  21 ; 
Cic  De  DieinaL  ii.  1 9.)  [L.  S.] 

AETNAEUS  (AJrwaibt),  an  epithet  given  to 
several  gods  and  mythical  beings  connected  with 
Mount  Aetna,  such  as  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a 
statue  on  mount  Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festival 
was  celebrated  there,  called  Aetnnea  (SchoL  ad 
Pirul.  OL  vi.  162),  Hephaestus  who  had  his  work- 
shop in  the  mountain,  and  a  temple  near  it(Aelian. 
Hid.  An.  xL  3;  Spanheim,  ad  CaUim.  hymn,  in 
Dion.  56),  and  the  Cyclops.  (Virg.  A  en.  vui.  440, 
xi.  263,  iii.  768 ;  Ov.  Ex  Pont.  ii.  2. 115.)  [L.  8.] 

AETO'LE  (A/r»Aff),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Naupactus.  In  her 
temple  in  that  town  there  was  a  statue  of  white 
marble  representing  her  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 
a  javelin.  (Paus.  x.  38.  §  6.)  (X.  S.J 

AETO'LUS  (AiTwAdi).  1.  A  son  of  Endymion 
and  the  nymph  Nets,  or  Iphianassa.  (Apoliod.  L  7. 
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§  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (v.  i.  §  2),  his  mo- 
ther was  called  Asterodia,  Chromia,  or  Hyperippe. 
He  was  married  to  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  His  brothers  were 
Paeon,  Epeius,  and  others.  (Steph.  Byx. «.  v.  Nd£>» ; 
Conon.  NarraU  14 ;  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  OL  i.  28.)  His 
father  compelled  him  and  his  two'brothers  Paeon 
and  Epeius  to  decide  by  a  contest  at  Olympia  as  to 
which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  kingdom  of 
Eli*.  Epeius  gained  the  victory,  and  occupied  the 
throne  after  his  father,  and  on  his  demise  he  was 
succeeded  by  Aetolu*.  During  the  funeral  games 
which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Aaan,  he  ran 
with  his  chariot  over  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason  or 
Salmoncus,  and  killed  him,  whereupon  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  sons  of  Apis.  (Apoliod /.c;  Pans.  v. 
1.  §  6  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  357.)  After  leaving  Pelopon- 
nesus, be  went  to  the  country  of  the  Curetes,  be- 
tween the  Achelous  and  the  Corinthian  gulf,  where 
he  slew  Dorus,  Laodocus,  and  Polypoetes,  the  sons 
of  Helios  and  Phthia,  and  gave  to  the  country  the 
name  of  Aetolia.  (Apoliod.  Paus.  0,  cc.)  This 
story  is  only  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonisation 
of  Aetolia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  463.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oxylus  and  Pieria,  and  brother  of 
Laias.  He  died  at  a  tender  age,  and  his  parents 
were  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  bury  him  neither 
within  nor  without  the  town  of  Elis.  They  accord- 
ingly  buried  htm  under  the  gate  at  which  the  road 
to  Olympia  commenced.  The  gymnasiarch  of  Elis 
used  to  offer  an  annual  sacrifice  on  his  tomb  as  lata 
as  the  time  of  Pausaniaa.  (v.  4.  §  2.)       [L.  S. j 

AFER,  DOMITIUS,  of  Nemausns  (Niames) 
in  Gaul,  was  praetor  a.  d.  25,  and  gained  the  fa- 
vour of  Tiberius  by  accusing  Claudia  Pulchra,  the 
consobrina  of  Agrippina,  in  a.  n.  26.  (Tat  Ann. 
iv.  52.)  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  in  Rome,  but  sacrificed  his 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  following  year,  a.  n.  27,  he  is  again 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  the  accuser  of  Varus 
Quintilius,  the  son  of  Claudia  Pulchra.  (Ann.  iv. 
66.)  In  consequence  of  the  accusation  of  Claudia 
Pulchra,  and  of  some  offence  which  he  had  given 
to  Caligula,  he  was  accused  by  the  emperor  in  the 
senate,  but  by  concealing  his  own  skill  in  speak- 
ing, and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
eloquence  of  Caligula,  he  not  only  escaped  the 
danger,  but  was  made  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  39. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  19,  20.)  In  his  old  age  Afer  lost 
much  of  his  reputation  by  continuing  to  speak  in 
public,  when  his  powers  were  exhausted.  (Quintil. 
xit.  11.  §  3;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  52.)  He  died  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  n.  60  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  19),  in 
consequence  of  a  surfeit,  according  to  Hieronymus 
in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebiut, 

Quintiban,  when  a  young  man,  heard  Domitius 
Afer  (com p.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14),  and  frequently  *peake 
of  him  as  the  most  distinguished  orator  of  his  age. 
He  says  that  Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  African ns 
were  the  best  orators  he  had  heard,  aud  that  he 
prefers  the  former  to  the  latter,  (x.  1.  §  118.) 
Quintilian  refers  to  a  work  of  his  14 On  Testimony** 
(v.  7.  §  7),  to  one  entitled  "Dicta"  (vi.  3.  §  42), 
and  to  some  of  his  orations,  of  which  those  on  be- 
half of  Domitilla,  or  CloantOla,  and  Volusenua 
Catulus  seem  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated, 
(viii.  5.  §  16.  ix.  2.  §  20,  3.  §  66,  4.  §  31,  x.  1. 
§  24,  &c)  Respecting  the  will  of  Domitius  Afer, 
sec  Plin.  Ep.  viu.  18. 

AFRA'NIA,  CAIA  or  GAIA,  the  wife  of  the 
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Lkinius  Buccia,  a  very  litigious  wo- 
nan,  who  ai»-ays  pleaded  her  own  causes  before 
the  praetor,  and  thu*  gave  occasion  to  the  publish- 
ing of  the  edict,  whkh  forbade  all  women  to  postu- 
late. She  was  perhaps  the  sister  of  L.  Afranius, 
cttthoI  in  b.  r.  60.  She  died  B.  c  48.  (VaL  Max. 
viii.  1  §  1  ;  Dig.  3.  tit  1.  s.  1.  §  5.) 

AFRA'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  first  mentioned 
is  uV  wcond  ct-ntury  bl  c  The  only  cognomen 
of  tab  gen*,  which  occurs  under  the  republic,  is 
i*ni.Lio  ;  tho?c  names  which  have  no  cognomen 
4.T  sr"en  under  Afranius.  Some  persons  of  this 
name  mdriiilv  did  not  belong  to  the  Afrania  Gen*. 
On  «n»  we  find  only  S.  Afranius  and  M.  Afrs- 
nros,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  (Eckhel,  T.  p. 
132.4c.) 

AFRA'NIUS.  1.  L.  Afrakivr,  a  Roman 
ccbqc  pwt,  who  Kved  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
ctatuij  b.  c  His  comedies  described  Roman 
■noes  ir-c  manners  (Cowoediae  togatae\  and  the 
subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
Jswer  dasae*.  {Camotdia*  tabermtriat.)  They  were 
frvoser.iiy  poHut«i  with  disgraceful  amour*,  which, 
stxcrdiag  toQuintilian,  were  only  a  representation  of 
tie  conduct  of  Afranius.  (x.  1.  §  100.)  He  depicted, 
i:c>*-e*rr,  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy,  that  he 
b  daased  with  Menander,  from  whom  indeed  he 
bonvwed  largely.  (Hot.  Ep.  ii.  1.  57 ;  Macrob. 
Sst  vi.  1 ;  Cic  de  Fm.  L  3.)  He  imitated  the 
stir  of  C.  Thina,  and  hi*  language  is  praised  by 
Gcero.  [BtmL  45.)  His  comedies  are  spoken  of 
a  the  highest  terms  by  the  ancfent  writers,  and 
andt-r  the  empire  they  not  only  continued  to  be 
rad,  bat  were  even  acted,  of  whkh  an  example 
in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Veil.  Pat  i.  17,  ii.  19; 
8 ;  Suet.  Afer.  1 1.)  They  seem  to  hare 
been  well  known  even  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  (Anson.  Epigr.  71.)  Afranius 
mtst  hare  written  a  great  many  comedies,  as  the 
naav.  ar;d  fragments  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
are  f-u'n  preserved.  These  fragments  hare  been 
published  br  Bothe,  Poet.  Lot  Scenic  Fmgmmta, 
aad  by  Neukirch,  DefuLula  «yata  Roman. 

1  L  AruANitm,  appears  to  bare  been  of  ob- 
snre  fnjin,  as  he  is  called  by  Cicero  in  contempt 
**the  son  of  Aulus,"  a*  a  person  of  whom  nohodv 
bad  beard.  (Ck.  ad  Att  L  16,  20.)  He  was  first 
bright  into  notice  by  Pompey,  and  wa«  always 
h;»  warm  friend  and  partizan.  In  B.  c.  77  he  was 
cine  L.f  lVmper's  legates  in  the  war  against  Serto- 
rm»  in  Spain,  and  al»o  served  Pompey  in  the  same 
cipacitT  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  (Plut  Scrt.  19. 
Po.jj.  J4,  56,  39 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  5.)  On 
Frapty's  retarn  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  consulship  for  Afranius,  that  he  might  the 
sm  easily  carry  his  own  plans  into  effect ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  a  powerful  party, 
he  obtainrd  the  election  of  Afranius  by  influence 
■ad  bribery.  During  his  consulship,  however, 
(ac  60),  Afranius  did  not  do  much  for  Pompey 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxrii.  49),  but  probably  more  from 
want  of  experience  in  political  affairs  than  from 
say  want  of  inclination,  In  K  a  59  Afranius  had 
«ht  pjovince  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (comp.  Cic.  ad  Att 
i  19),  asd  it  may  have  been  owing  to  some  advan- 
J*Je»  be  had  gained  over  the  Gauls,  that  he  ob- 
aioed  the  triumph,  of  which  Cicero  speaks  in  his 
oatmn  sfunst  Piso.  (c  24.) 

W.ien  Pompey  obtained  the  provinces  of  the 
f»  laaiiis  in  his  second  consulship  (n.  c.  55), 
Afranius  and  Petreius  to  govern  Spain 
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in  his  name,  while  he  himself  remained  in  Rome. 
(Veil.  Pat  ii.  48.)  On  the  breaking  out  ot 
the  civil  war,  a  c.  49,  Afranius  was  still  in 
Spain  with  three  legions,  and  after  uniting  his 
forces  with  those  of  Petreius,  be  had  to  oppose 
Caesar  in  the  same  year,  who  had  crossed  over 
into  Spain  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Italy.  After  a  short  campaign,  in  which 
Afranius  and  Petreius  gained  some  advantages  at 
first  they  were  reduced  to  such  straits,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  the  mercy  of  Caesar.  This 
was  granted,  on  condition  that  their  troops  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  they  should  not  serve 
against  him  again.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  38-86 ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  42.  43 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  20-23 ;  Plut. 
Pomp.  65,  Caes.  36.)  Afranius,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  word ;  he  immediately  joined  Pompey  at 
Dyrrhacium,  where  be  was  accused  by  some  of  the 
aristocracy,  though  certainly  without  justice,  of 
treachery  in  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Dyrrha- 
cium, Afranius  recommended  an  immediate  return 
to  Italy,  especially  as  Pompey  was  master  of  the 
sea ;  but  this  advice  was  overruled,  and  the  bottle 
of  Pharsalia  followed,  b.  c.  48,  in  which  Afranius 
bad  the  charge  of  the  camp.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  05, 
76;  Plut  Pomp.  66;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  52;  Veil 
Pat  ii.  52.)  As  Afranius  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  hope  for  pardon,  he  fled  to  Africa,,  and 
joined  the  Pompcian  army  under  Cato  and  Scipiu. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Pompeians  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  h.  c  46,  at 
whkh  he  was  present  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauritania  with  Faustus  Sulla  and  about  1500 
horsemen,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittius, 
and  killed  a  few  days  afterwards,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers,  and 
according  to  others,  by  the  command  of  Caesar. 
(Hirt  BtlL  Afrie.  95 ;  Suet  Caes.  75 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  12;  Floras,  iv.  2.  §  90;  Liv.  EyU.  114; 
Aur.  Vict  de  Vir.  IU.  78.) 

Afranius  seems  to  have  had  some  talent  for  war, 
but  little  for  civil  affairs.  Dion  Cassius  says  "that 
he  was  a  better  dancer  than  a  statesman"  (xxxvii. 
49),  and  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  the  greatest 
contempt  during  his  consulship  {ad,  Att.  i.  18, 20), 
though  at  a  later  time,  when  Afranius  was  opposed 
to  Caesar,  be  calls  him  tummu,  dux.  (PkH.  xiiL  1 4.) 

3.  L.  Afranius,  son  of  the  preceding,  negotiated 
with  Caesar  in  Spain  through  Sulpicius  for  his  own 
and  his  father's  preservation.  He  afterwards  went 
as  a  hostage  to  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  74.  84.) 

4.  Afranius  Potitus.  [Potitus.] 

5.  Aphakic*  Burrus.  [Burrus.] 

6.  Afranius  Qvinctianub.  [Quinctianur.] 

7.  Afranius  Dexter.  [Dhxtkr.] 

8.  T.  Afranics  or  T.  Afrrnius,  not  a  Roman, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  confederates 
in  the  Marsk  war,  b.  c.  90.  In  conjunction  with 
Judacilius  and  P.  Ventidius  he  defeated  the  legate 
Pompeius  Strabo,  and  pursued  him  into  Firnium, 
before  whkh,  however,  be  was  defeated  in  his 
turn,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  B.  V. 
L  40,  47  ;  Floras,  iii.  18.) 

AFRICA'NUS.  [SciPio.1 

AFRICA'NUS  ('AftMJtaW*),  a  writer  on  vete- 
rinary surgery,  whose  date  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may  very  probably  be  the  same  person  as 
Sex.  Julius  African  us,  whose  work  entitled  Keorol 
contained  information  upon  medical  subjects. 
[African us,  Skx.  Julius.]  His  remains  were 
published  in  the  Collection  of  writers  on  Veterinary 
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Medicine,  first  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruel- 
Uux,  Par.  1530,  fol.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek,  Bos. 
1537,  4to.  edited  by  Grynaeus.      [W.  A.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  clas- 
sical Roman  jurisconsult,  who  lived  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  ile  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Salvius 
Julianus,  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Edict 
under  Hadrian.  [Julianus,  Salvius.]  He  con- 
sulted Julian  on  legal  subjects  (Dig.  25.  tit.  3.  s.  3. 
§  4),  and  there  is  a  controverted  passage  in  the 
Digest  (A/ricastus  libro  vieenmo  Epistolary m  apud 
Juliawm  quaerit,  Ac.  Dig.  30.  tit.  i.  s.  39),  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways ;  either  that 
he  published  a  legal  correspondence  which  passed 
between  him  and  Julianus,  or  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epistolary  opinions  given  by  Julianus  in 
answer  to  the  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Julianus  in  the  form  of  letter*. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  **cx  Sexto"  is  quoted 
by  Gaius  (ii.  218),  which  shews  that  Julianus  an- 
notated Sextus,  the  formula  uex  Sexto"  being 
synonymous  with  **ad  Scxtum,'*  (Neuber,  die 
jurist.  Kltuaker,  8.  9.)  Who  was  Sextus  but 
Africanus  ?  Afriranus  was  the  author  of  w  Libri 
IX  Quaestionam,"  from  which  many  pure  extracts 
are  made  in  the  Digest,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hom- 
mel's  w  Palingenesia  Pandectarum,"  where  the  ex- 
tracts from  each  jurist  are  brought  together,  and 
those  that  are  taken  from  Africanus  occupy  26 
out  of  about  1800  pages. 

From  his  remains,  thus  preserved  in  the  Digest, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  Julianus,  who  is  the  person 
alluded  to  when,  without  any  expressed  nominative, 
he  USCS  the  words  ait,  eJtistimariU  ncyarit,  putavit, 
inquit,  rt  /qxmditf  placet,  ntttat.  This  is  proved  by 
Cujas  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  RssiaVa  with  parallel  extracts  from  Africanus 
in  the  Digest  Paul! us  and  Ulpian  have  done 
Africanus  the  honour  of  citing  his  authority.  He 
was  fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s.  1,  pr. 
where  the  true  reading  is  &  Caecilius,  not  S.  Aelius), 
and  his  w  Libri  IX  Quaestionum,"  from  the  con- 
ciseness of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  rea- 
soning, and  the  knottiness  of  the  points  discussed, 
so  puzxlcd  the  old  glossators,  that  when  they  came 
to  an  extract  from  Africanus,  they  were  wont  to 
exclaim  Afrioani  far,  id  est  ilijficilis.  (Heinecc.  Hist. 
Jur.  Rom.  §  cccvi.  n.)  Mascovius  (ds  Sectis  Jur. 
4.  §  3)  supposes  that  Africanus  belonged  to  the 
legal  sect  of  the  Sabiniani  [CapitoJ,  and  as  our 
author  was  a  steady  follower  of  Salvias  Julianus, 
who  was  a  Sabinian  (Gaius,  ii.  217,  218),  this 
supposition  may  be  regarded  as  established.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  distinction  of 
schools  or  sects  had  not  yet  worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law- 
yers (Paacirollus,  Jo.  Bertnuidua,  Grotius,  Ac) 
much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Afri- 
canus wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  or  erro- 
neous passage  in  Lompridius  (Lamp.  Aki.  Sev.  68), 
which  would  make  him  a  friend  of  Sevcrus  Alex- 
ander and  a  disciple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingeniously 
and  satisfactorily  disposes  of  this  anachronism  by 
referring  to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract 
from  African  us  (Dig.  30.  tit.  1.  s.  109),  which  as- 
sumes the  validity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no 
longer  in  force  when  Papinian  wrote. 

For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
we  hold,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Menage  (A mom. 
Jur.  c  23),  that  our  Sextus  Caecilius  Africanus  is 
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identical  with  the  jurist  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Caecilius  or  S.  Caecilius, 
and  also  with  that  S.  Caecilius  whose  dispute  with 
Favorinus  forms  an  suausing  and  interesting  chapter 
in  the  Noctes  Atticae.  (GelL  xx.  1.)  GeUius  per- 
haps draws  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  invention, 
but,  at  all  events,  the  lawyer's  defence  of  the  X 11 
Tables  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosopher  is 
44  ben  trovato."  There  is  something  humorously 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  conversation, 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  jurisconsult  vin- 
dicates the  decern  viral  law  against  debtors— partis 
smanto,  &.C- — by  the  example  of  Metius  Fufetius, 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil : 

**At  tu  dictis,  AlKme,  manercs. 

The  remains  of  Africanus  have  been  admirably 
expounded  by  Cujas  (ad  Afiicanum  tractatus  IX. 
in  Cujac.  Opp.  vol.  1 ),  and  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Scipio  GentilL  (Scip.  Gcntilis,  Diss.  1-1X  ad 
A/ruxtstum,  4 to.  Altdorf.  1602-7.) 

(Strauchius,  Vitae  aliquot  vetcrum  juristxmsulr 
toruni,  8vo.  Jen.  1723 ;  I.  Zimmern,  Horn.  Iltckis- 
gesthiehte,  §  94.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

AFRICA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  celebrated  orator 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Julius  Africanus,  of  the  Gallic  state  of  the  San- 
toni,  who  was  condemned  by  Tiberius,  a.  d.  32. 
(Tac  Ann.  vi.  7.)  Quintilian,  who  had  heard 
Julius  Africanus,  speaks  of  him  and  Domitius 
Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.  The  elo- 
quenco  of  Africanus  was  chiefly  characterised  by 
vehemence  and  energy.  (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  118, 
xii.  10.  §  11,  corop.  viiL  5.  §  15;  JJiaL  de  OraU 
15.)  Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this  Julius 
Africanus,  who  was  also  an  advocate  and  was 
opposed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  (Ep.  viL  6.) 
He  was  consul  surfectus  in  a.  D.  108. 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  JU  LIUS,  a  Christian 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  is 
called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan  (».  v.  'AtytKaros),  but 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Em  ma  us  in 
Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he  was  born. 
(Jerome,  de  Vir.  III.  63.)  When  Emmaus  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  Africanus  was  sent  to  Elagabalus 
to  solicit  its  restoration,  in  which  mission  be  suc- 
ceeded: the  new  town  was  called  Nicopolis.  (a.  o. 
221,  Eusebius,  Ckron.  sub  anno ;  Syncellus,  p. 
359,  b.)  Africanus  subsequently  went  to  Alexan- 
dria to  hear  the  philosopher  Heradas,  who  was 
afterwards  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  later  Syrian 
writers  state,  that  he  was  .subsequently  made 
bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  Socrates  (IlisL  Ead.  ii 
35)  classes  him  with  Origen  and  Clement ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  letter  on  the  History  of  Susanna, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

The  chief  work  of  Africanus  was  a  Clironicon 
in  five  books  (mvri&iShtav  xpovo\arfuc6v)^  from 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  placed  in 
5499  B.  c  to  a.  D.  221,  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elagabalus.  This  work  is  lost,  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Eusebius  in  his 
"  Chronicon,"  and  many  fragments  of  it  arc  also 
preserved  by  Georgius  Syncellus,  Ccdrcnua,  and  in 
the  Paschale  Chronicon.  (See  Ideler,  IIandl>uch 
d.  CkronoL  vol.  ii.  p.  456,  Ac.)  The  fragments  of 
this  work  are  given  by  Gallandi  (Bibl.  Put.)y  and 
Routh  (Reliquiae  Sacrae). 

Africanus  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugning 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Susanna,  to  which 
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OriffPB  rrpiird.  This  letter  is  extant,  and  has 
been  published,  together  with  Origen's  answer,  by 
Wetstein,  Basle,  1674,  4 to.  It  is  also  contained 
in  De  la  Roe's  edition  of  Origen.  African  us  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  Aristeides  on  the  genealogies  of 
Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke  (Phot.  Bill.  34 ; 
Eosro.  Hi*L  EcrL  vi.  23),  of  which  some  extracts 
are  ptea  by  Eusebius.  (i.  7.) 

There  U  another  work  attributed  to  Africanus, 
entitled  K«rroi,  that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so 
called  from  the  celebrated  khttSs  of  Aphrodite. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  this  work  to  have 
been  siiiten  by  some  one  else,  bat  it  can  scarcely 
br  doubted  that  it  was  written  by  the  same  Afri- 
onus,  since  it  is  erpressly  mentioned  among  his 
•tber  writings  by  Photius  (L  c),  Suidas  (/.  <■.), 
c^rocHhtt  {L  e.),  and  Eusebius.  (vi.  23.)  The 
number  of  books  of  which  it  consisted,  is  stated 
nfWKT.  soioa*  mentions  tw  i-nt\ -lour,  fnotius 
frctm,  and  Srncelltu  nine.    It  treated  of  a  vast 


variety  «f  subjectv—  medicine 
r.  the  military  art,  &< 


agriculture,  natural 
and  seems  to  have 


been  a  kind  of  common-place  book,  in  which  the 
anther  entered  the  results  of  his  reading.  Some 
of  the  books  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript. 
fFabririos,  BtbL  tVroee.  toL  it.  pp.  240,  Ac) 
Some  extracts  from  them  are  published  by  There- 
act  in  the  "  Mathematici  Veteres,"  Paris,  1693, 
fc..  and  also  in  the  Oeoponica  of  Cassianus  Bassus. 
(Needham.  Prxdtyom.  ad  Geopon.)  The  part  re- 
lating to  the  military  art  was  translated  into 
French  by  G diehard  in  the  third  Tolume  of  *'  Me- 
•oires  criu  et  hist,  sur  plusienrs  Points  d'Antt- 
quttr%  lnllit^ure»,*,  Bert  1774.  Compare  Durean 
de  k  MaQe,  "  Poliorcetique  des  Aniens,"  Paris, 
1819,  8vo. 

AFRICA'NUS,  T.  SE'XTIUS,  a  Roman  of 
noble  rank,  was  deterred  by  Agrippina  from  mar- 
rying Silana.  In  a.  d.  62,  he  took  the  census  in 
tie  provinces  of  Gaul,  together  with  Q.  Volusius 
and  Trebellius  Maximus.  (Tac  Ann.  xiiL  19, 
xt*.  4^.)  His  name  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Frstm  Arndea.  (Gruter,  p.  119.)  There  was  a 
T.  Sertiu*  Africanus  consul  with  Trajan  in  a.  n. 
1 12,  who  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  one 
fenxti'iaed  above. 

AOA'CLYTUS  CATcaAvrat),  the  author  of  a 
*wk  about  Olrmpia  (vtpl  'OAiyurior),  which  is 
referred  to  bv  S*uidas  and  Photius.  (».  r.  KnJ*A.- 
Km.) 

AOA'LLIAS.  [AcaLUA.] 

AGALLIS  ('AyaXXis)  of  Corcyra,  a  female 
jtraiiuaarian,  who  wrote  upon  Homer.  (Athcn.  i. 
p.  14,  d.)  Some  bare  supposed  from  two  passages 
m  Suidas  («.  r.  'A»w>oAA<r  and  "OpxW")*  that 
we  ought  to  read  Anagallis  in  this  passage  of 
Atfceoaeus.  The  scholiast  upon  Homer  and  En- 
saulics  (ad  IL  xviiL  491)  mention  a  grammarian 
•f  the  name  of  Agalliaa,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian,  also  a  Corcyraean  and  a  commen- 
tator upon  Homer,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Agal- 
Es  or  perhaps  her  father. 

AGAMEDE  fA^rj^).  1.  A  daughter  of 
A  stria*  and  wife  of  M  alius,  who,  according  to 
Homer  (77.  xi.  739),  was  acquainted  with  the  heal- 
ing powers  of  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the 
•ana.  Hyginus  {Fab.  157)  makes  her  the  mother 
•f  .'ieJus,  Actor,  and  Dictys,  by  Poseidon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Maxaria,  from  whom  Agamcde, 
&  fiice  in  Lesbos,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
■me.  (Steph.  Bya.  a,  v.  'Ay*rt**)       [L.  S.] 
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AGAME'DESCA-ycuii^nt),  a  son  of  Stymphalus 
and  great-grandson  of  Areas.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  5,  5. 
§  3.)  He  was  father  of  Ccrcyon  by  Epicastc,  who 
also  brought  to  him  a  step-son,  Trophonius,  who 
was  by  some  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Agamedes  was  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Epicastc,  or  of  Zeus  and  Iocaste,  and  father  of 
Trophonius.  The  most  common  story  however  is 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenus 
and  brother  of  Trophonius.  These  two  brothers  are 
said  to  hare  distinguished  themselves  as  architects, 
especially  in  building  temples  and  palaces.  Among 
|  others,  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyricus,  king  of  Ilyria  in  Boeotia. 
(Paus.  ix.*  37.  §3;  Strab.  ix.  p.  421.)  The  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (Nub.  508)  gives  a  somewhat  diffe- 
rent account  from  Charax,  and  makes  them  build  the 
treasury  for  king  Augeiaa.  The  story  about  this 
treasury  in  Pausanias  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  which  Herodotus(ii.  121)  relates  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rbampsinitus.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  II  yricus,  Agomedes  and 
Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  outside,  and 
thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasury,  without 
any  body  perceiving  it.  Agamedes  and  trophonius 
now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury ;  and  the  king, 
seeing  that  locks  and  seals  were  uninjured  while  his 
treasures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thief.  Agamedes  was  thus  ensnared,  and 
Trophonius  cut  off  his  head  to  avert  the  discovery. 
After  this,  Trophonius  was  immediately  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth.  On  this  spot  there  was  afterwards, 
in  the  grove  of  Lebadeia,  the  so-called  cave  of  Aga- 
medes with  a  column  by  the  side  of  it.  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  those  who  con- 
sulted it  first  offered  a  ram  to  Agamedes  and  in- 
voked him.  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  4  ;  compare  Dirt,  of 
Ant.  p.  673.)  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(7W.  Quaett.  L  47;  comp.  Plut.  De  consuL  ad 
Apollo*.  14),  states  that  Agamedes  and  Tropho- 
nius, after  having  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them  in  reward 
for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men.  The  god 
promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the 
day  came,  the  two  brothers  died.  The  question  as 
to  whether  the  story  about  the  Egyptian  treasury 
is  derived  from  Greece,  or  whether  the  Greek  story 
was  an  importation  from  Egypt,  has  been  answered 
by  modern  scholars  in  both  ways;  but  M'uller 
(Orchom.  p.  94,  Ac.)  has  rendered  it  very  probable 
that  the  tradition  took  its  rise  among  the  Minyans, 
was  transferred  from  them  to  Augeins,  and  was 
known  in  Greece  long  before  the  reign  of  Psammi- 
tichus,  during  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  was  opened.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNON  CAymtuvw).  1.  A  son  of 
Pleistbencs  and  grandson  of  Atreus,  king  of  My- 
cenae, in  whose  house  Agamemnon  and  Mcnelmis 
were  educated  after  the  death  of  their  father. 
( Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  2  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or.  5  ;  Schol. 
ad  Iliad,  ii.  249.)  Homer  and  several  other  writers 
call  him  a  son  of  Atreus,  grandson  of  Pclops,  and 
great-grandson  of  Tantalus.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  l.'U  ; 
Eurip.  Helen.  396  ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lgcuphr.  147  ;  Hygin. 
Fuh.  97-)  His  mother  was,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, Aerope ;  but  some  call  Eriphyle  the  wife 
of  Pleisthcnes  and  the  mother  of  Agamemnon. 
Besides  his  brother  Menelaus,  he  had  a  sister,  who 
is  called  Anaxibia,  Cyndmgora,  or  Astyochcia. 
(Schol.  Eurip.  Or.  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  17.)  Aga- 
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memnon  and  Menelaus  were  brought  np  together 
with  Aegisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestcs,  in  the  house 
of  Atreus.  When  they  had  grown  to  manhood, 
Atrcua  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to  seek 
Thyestcs.  They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  carried 
him  to  Atreus,  who  threw  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Aegisthus  was  afterwards  commanded  to  kill  him, 
but,  recognising  his  father  in  him,  he  abstained 
from  the  cruel  deed,  slew  Atreus,  and  after  having 
expelled  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  he  and  his 
father  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae.  [Aioia- 
thl'8.]  The  two  brothers  wandered  about  for  a 
time,  and  at  last  came  to  Sparta,  where  Agamem- 
non married  Clytcmnestra,  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 
reus,  by  whom  he  became  the  cither  of  Iphianassa 
(Iphigeneia),  Chrysothemia,  Laodice  (Electra),  and 
Orestes.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  145,  with  the  note  of  Eus- 
tath. ;  Lucret,  L  86.)  The  manner  in  which  Aga- 
memnon came  to  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is  dif- 
ferently related.  From  Homer  (//.  iL  108;  comp. 
Paus.  ix.  40.  §  6),  it  appears  as  if  he  had  peaceably 
succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  according  to  others 
(AeschyL  Agam.  1605),  he  expelled  Thyestcs,  and 
usurped  his  throne.  After  he  had  become  king  of 
Mycenae,  he  rendered  Sicyon  and  its  king  subject 
to  himself  (Paus.  iL  6.  §  4),  and  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his 
dominions  is  given  in  the  Iliad,  (iL  569,  &c.; 
comp.  Strab.  viiL  p.  377  ;  Thucyd.  L  9.)  When 
Homer  (IL  ii.  108)  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the 
sovereignty  over  all  Argos,  the  name  Argos  here 
signifies  Peloponnessus,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
for  the  city  of  Argos  was  governed  by  Diomedes. 
(IL  iL  559,  Acc.)  Strabo  (L  c)  has  also  shewn 
that  the  name  Argos  is  sometimes  used  by  the  tra- 
gic poets  as  synonymous  with  Mycenae. 

When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  was  carried 
off  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus  called  upon  all  the  Greek  chiefs  for  as- 
sistance against  Troy.  (Ody$$.  xxiv.  115.)  The 
chiefs  met  at  Argos  in  the  palace  of  Diomedes, 
where  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  chief  com- 
mander, either  in  consequence  of  his  superior  power 
(Eustath,  ad  IL  ii.  108 ;  Thucyd.  L  9),  or  because 
he  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  assembled  chiefs 
by  giving  them  rich  presents.  (Dictys,  Crct  L  15, 
16.)  After  two  years  of  preparation,  the  Greek 
army  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of  Aulis  in 
Boeotia.  Agamemnon  had  previously  consulted 
the  oracle  about  the  issue  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  answer  given  was,  that  Troy  should  fall  at  the 
time  when  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greek* 
should  quarrel.  (Od.  viiL  80.)  A  similar  prophecy 
was  derived  from  a  marvellous  occurrence  which 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis.  Once  when  a  sacrifice  was  offered  under 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  a  dragon  crawled  forth  from 
under  it,  and  devoured  a  nebt  on  the  tree  containing 
eight  young  birds  and  their  mother.  Calchas  in- 
terpreted the  sign  to  indicate  that  the  Greeks 
would  have  to  light  against  Troy  for  nine  years, 
but  that  in  the  tenth  the  city  would  fall.  (//.  iL 
303,  &c.)  An  account  of  a  different  miracle  por- 
tending the  same  thing  is  given  by  Aeschylus. 
(Agam.  110,  &c)  Another  interesting  incident 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Alius.  Agamemnon,  it  is  said,  killed  a  stag  which 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  and  in  addition  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  goddes*  by  irreverent  words. 
She  in  return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a  pes- 
tilence, and  produced  a  perfect  calm,  so  that  the 


Greeks  were  unable  to  leave  the  port  When  the 
seers  declared  that  the  anger  of  the  goddess  could 
not  be  soothed  unless  Iphigeneia,  the  daughter  or 
Agamemnon,  were  offered  to  her  as  an  atoning 
sacrifice,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  to 
fetch  her  to  the  camp  under  the  pretext  that  she 
was  to  be  married  to  Achilles.  She  came  ;  but  at 
the  moment  when  she  was  to  be  sacrificed,  she 
was  carried  off  by  Artemis  herself  (according  to 
others  by  Achilles)  to  Tauris,  and  another  victim 
was  substituted  in  her  place.  (Hygin.  Fab.  98 ; 
Eurip.  IpUjf.Aul.  90,  IfJug.  Tour.  15;  SophocL 
Elect.  565  ;  Pind.  Pytk.  xL  35 ;  Ov.  Met.  xiL  31 ; 
DictCretL  19;  SchoL  ad  Lyoopkr.  183;  Antonio. 
Lib.  27.)  After  this  the  calm  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  one  hundred  ships,  independent  of  sixty 
which  he  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  ( IL  iL  576, 
612.) 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy — for  it  is 
in  this  year  that  the  Iliad  opens — we  find  Aga- 
memnon involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Achilles  re- 
specting the  possession  of  Brise'is,  whom  Achillea 
was  obliged  to  give  np  to  Agamemnon.  Achilles 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Greeks 
were  visited  by  successive  disasters.  [Achilles.] 
Zeus  sent  a  dream  to  Agamemnon  to  persuade  him 
to  lead  the  Greeks  to  battle  against  the  Trojans. 
(IL  iL  8,  dec)  The  king,  in  order  to  try  the 
Greeks,  commanded  them  to  return  home,  with 
which  they  readily  complied,  until  their  courage 
was  revived  by  Odysseus,  who  persuaded  them  to 
prepare  for  battle.  (IL  iL  55,  &c)  After  a  single 
combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  a  battle 
followed,  in  which  Agamemnon  killed  several  of 
the  Trojans.  When  Hector  challenged  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  offered  to  fight  with 
him,  but  in  his  stead  Ajax  was  chosen  by  lot. 
Soon  after  this  another  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  worsted  (IL  viii.),  and  Agamem- 
non in  despondence  advised  the  Greeks  to  take  to 
flight  and  return  home.  (IL  ix.  10.)  But  he 
was  opposed  by  the  other  heroes.  An  attempt  to 
conciliate  Achilles  failed,  and  Agamemnon  assem- 
bled the  chiefs  in  the  night  to  deliberate  about  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  (IL  x.  1,  &c)  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  were  then  sent  out  as  spies,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  contest  with  the  Trojans  was 
renewed.  Agamemnon  himself  was  again  one  of 
the  bravest,  and  slew  many  enemies  with  his  own 
hand.  At  last,  however,  he  was  wounded  by  Coon 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  his  tent  (//.  xL  250, 
&c)  Hector  now  advanced  victoriously,  and  Aga- 
memnon again  advised  the  Greeks  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight.  (IL  xiv.  75,  Ac)  But  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  again  resisted  him,  and  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the  battle  whkh  was 
going  on  near  the  ships.  Poseidon  also  appeared 
to  Agamemnon  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  courage.  (IL  xiv.  125,&c) 
The  pressing  danger  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induced 
Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  to  take  an 
energetic  part  in  the  battle,  and  his  fall  roused 
Achilles  to  new  activity,  and  led  to  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  Agamemnon.  In  the  games  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus,  Agamemnon  gained  the 
first  prise  in  throwing  the  spear.  (/ L  xxiiL  890, 
&c) 

Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in 
chivalrous  spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether 
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inferior  to  Achillea.  But  he  nevertheless  rises 
there  aO  the  Greeks  bv  his  dignity,  power,  and 
majesty  (IL  iiL  166,  Ac!),  and  his  eyes  and  bead 
ar«  likraed  to  those  of  Zeus,  his  girdle  to  that  of 
An,  and  his  breast  to  that  of  Poseidon.  (//.  iL 
477,  Ax.)  Apunemnon  is  among  the  Greek 
h  ■"■*"»  sLal  iCeus  is  among  the  god*  of  Olympus, 
Ton  ulca  appears  to  have  guided  the  Greek  artists, 
far  ia  several  representation*  of  Agamemnon  still 
is  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
rf  Zeus.  The  emblem  of  hia  power 
and  majesty  in  Homer  is  a  sceptre,  the  work  of 
Hipamrm.  which  Zeus  had  once  given  to  Hermes, 
and  Hermes  to  Pelopa,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  Ai-x^mnon.  (IL  ii.  100,  Ac;  com  p.  Pans.  ix. 
40.  {  6.)  I J  is  armour  is  described  in  the  Iliad. 
(«.  18,  Ac) 

Tr.f  r-Eoinintr  part  of  the  story  of  Agamemnon 
m  rehtted  in  the  Odyssey,  and  by  sereral  later 
writers.  At  the  taking  of  Troy  be  reeeired  Cas- 
sanda.  the  daughter  of  Priam,  as  his  prise  (OtL 
xl  421 ;  Diet.  Cret.      13),  by  whom,  according 
to  s  tradition  in  Pauaanias  (iL  16.  §5),  he  had  two 
n?av  ivicdarnus  and  1'elops.    On  his  return  home 
he  was  twice  driven  out  of  his  course  by  storms, 
x\  last  landed  in  Argolis,  in  the  dominion  of 
Asg-Athus,  wbo  had  seduced  I  lytcmnestra  during 
thr  abwnoe  of  her  husband.    He  invited  Agamem- 
ton  on  his  arrival  to  a  repast,  and  had  him  and  his 

imi  (OdL  iii.  263)  [AxourHuaj,  and  Clytemnes- 
ta  on  the  same  occasion  murdered  Cassandra. 
(Od.  xi.  400,  Ac  422,  xxiv.  96,  Ax.)  Odysseu* 
Qft  ibr  ihade  of  Agamemnon  in  the  lower  world. 
(Od.  xL  387,  axiv.  20.)  Menelans  erected  a 
■wnunent  in  honour  of  his  brother  on  the  river 
Aegyptaa.  (OdL  it.  584.)  Pauaanias  (iL  16.  § 
4)  states,  that  in  hia  time  a  monument  of  Agamem- 
aon  was  still  extant  at  Mycenae.  The  tragic 
poets  have  variously  modified  the  story  of  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon.  Aeschylus  (A gum.  1492, 
;  males  Clytemnestra  alone  murder  Agamem- 
:  she  threw  a  net  orer  him  while  he  was  in 
bath,  and  slew  him  with  three  strokes.  Her 
irt  is  partly  her  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  and 
her  adulterous  life  with  Aegisthus.  Ac- 
to  Txetzes  (ad  Lycopkr.  1099),  Aegisthus 
the  murder  with  the  assistance  of  Cly- 
Euripides  (Or.  26)  mentions  a  gar- 
t!f;it  sbich  Clytemnestra  threw  over  him  instead 
and  both  Sophocles  (Elect.  530)  and  Eo- 
v present  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  as  the 
cause  far  which  she  murdered  him.  After  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra,  their  two 
sens  were  murdered  opon  their  tomb  by  Aegisthus. 
(Pans.  u.  16.  |  5.)  According  to  Pindar  (i'yth. 
tl  48)  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  took  place  at 
Aaydse,  in  Laconica,  and  Pausanias  (Lc)  suites 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  disputed  with 
those  of  Mycenae  the  possession  of  the  tomb  of 
fsamndrs.  (Com p.  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  5.)  In  later 
tnnrs  statues  of  A  gamemnon  were  erected  in  several 
pam  of  Greece,  and  be  was  worshipped  as  a  hero 
at  Aaydse  and  Olympia-  (Pans.  iii.  19.  §  5,  v. 
2a.  §  5.)  He  was  represented  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  celebrated  Kharanusian  Nemesis  (L  33.  §  7), 
and  hi*  ripht  with  Coon  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus. 
(r.  19.  |  1. )  He  was  painted  in  the  I^esche  of 
Lsrjpta,  by  Polygnotus.  (x.  25.  §  2;  com- 
pa-v  Pan.  //.  N.  xxxv.  36.  §  5  ;  QuiutiL  ii.  13. 
f  13;  VaL  Max.  viii.  11.  8  6.)    It  should  be  re- 
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marked  that  several  Latin  poets  mention  a  bastard 
son  of  Agamemnon,  of  the  name  of  Halesus,  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Faliaci  or 
Alesium  is  ascribed.  (Ov.  FatL  iv.  73;  Amor. 
iii-  13.  31  ;  comp.  Serr.  ad  A  en.  vii.  695  ;  SiL 
ItaL  viii.  476.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Zens,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Lycophr.  335,  with  the 
SchoL ;  Eustath.  ad  IL  iL  25.)  Eustathius  thinks 
that  the  god  derived  this  name  from  the  resem- 
blance between  him  and  Agamemnon ;  while 
others  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
the  Eternal,  from  d7e>  and  fUvmv.  [L.  S.J 

AGAMEMNONIDES  ('Aya+ituyovlSiis),  a 
patronymic  form  from  Agamemnon,  which  is  used 
to  designate  his  son  Orestes.  (11  om.  (Jd.  i.  30  ; 
Juv.  viu.  215.)  [L.  S.J 

AGANl'Cfi  or  AGLAONI'CE  (' Ayap itrn  or 
'AyAooriin?),  daughter  of  Hegetor,  a  Thessalian, 
who  by  her  knowledge  of  Astronomy  could  foretell 
when  the  moon  would  disappear,  and  imposed 
upon  credulous  women,  by  saying  that  she  could 
draw  down  the  moon.  (Plut.  dt  Of.  Ckmjmj.  p.  145, 
de  Defect.  Orac  p.  417.)  [L.  S.] 

AGANIPPE  (AyaWwirn).  1.  A  nymph  of 
the  well  of  the  some  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  which  was  considered  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  believed  to  have  the  power  of 
inspiring  those  who  drank  of  it.  The  nymph  is 
called  a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Pennessus. 
(Paus.  ix.  29.  §  3;  Virg.  £dog.  x.  12.)  The 
Mubcs  ure  sometimes  called  Aganippidea. 

2.  The  wife  of  Acnsius,  and  according  to  some 
accounts  the  mother  of  Itanae,  although  the  latter 
is  more  commonly  called  a  daughter  of  Eurydice. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  63;  SchoL  od  ApULm.  likud.  iv. 
1091.)  [L.  S.] 

AGANIPPIS,  is  used  by  Ovid  (Fad.  t.  7)  as 
an  epithet  of  Hippocrene ;  its  meaning  however  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  ia  derived  from  Aguippe,  the 
well  or  nymph,  and  as  Aganippides  is  used  to  de- 
signate the  Muses,  Aganippis  Hippocrene  may 
mean  nothing  but  **  Hippocrene,  sacred  to  the 
Muses."  [L.S.] 

AGAPtNOR  (' 'Ayan]vwf>),  a  son  of  Ancaeus, 
and  grandson  of  Lycurgus.  He  was  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  received  sixty  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
(Horn.  //.  iL  609,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  He 
also  occurs  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  81 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  %  8.)  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Puphus, 
and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Paus. 
viii.  5.  §  2,  Ax.)  He  also  occurs  in  the  story  of 
Harsioma.  (Apollod.  in.  7.  §  5,  Ac.    [L.  S.J 

AGAPETUS  ('A'yowfrro't).  1.  Metropolitan 
Bishop  of  Rhodes,  a.  d.  457.  When  the  Em- 
peror Leo  wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his 
suffragans  and  himself  on  the  council  of  Chakedon, 
he  defended  it  against  Timolheus  Aelurus,  in  a 
letter  still  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  G/jks- 
liorum  Nova  CuliecHo  a  A/W,  voL  viL  p.  500. 

2.  St,  born  at  Rome,  was  Archdeacon  and 
raised  to  the  Holy  See  a.  d.  535.  Ho  was  no 
sooner  consecrated  than  he  took  off  the  anathemas 
pronounced  by  Pope  Boniface  II.  against  his  de- 
ceased rival  Dioscorus  on  a  false  charge  of  Simony. 
He  received  an  appeal  from  the  Catholics  of  Con- 
stantinople when  Anthunus,  the  Monophysite, 
was  made  their  Bishop  by  Theodora.  [Anthi- 
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Mrs.]  The  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Justinian  led  the  Goth  Theodatus  to  oblige  St. 
Agapetus  to  go  himself  to  Constantinople,  in  hope 
that  Justinian  might  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
(Sec  Ureriarium  S.  Libcrati,  ap.  Mansi,  Concilia, 
vol.  ix.  p.  695.)  As  to  this  last  object  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  emperor,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  him  to  depose  Anthimus, 
and  when  Mennas  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
Agapetus  laid  his  own  hands  upon  him.  The 
Council  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetus  relating  to  these  affairs  may  be 
found  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  viii.  pp.  869,  921.  Com- 
plaints were  sent  him  from  various  quarters  against 
the  Monophysitc  Acephali ;  hut  he  died  suddenly 
a.  D.  536,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a 
Council  held  on  2nd  May,  by  Mennas.  (Mansi, 
ibid.  p.  874.)  There  arc  two  letters  from  St 
Agapetus  to  Justinian  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
emperor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Orders  of  the  Arians;  and  there 
are  two  others:  1.  To  the  Bishops  of  Africa,  on 
the  same  subject ;  2.  To  Reparatus,  Bishop  of 
Carthage,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  congratulation 
on  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  (Mansi,  Con- 
cilia, viii.  pp.  846—850.) 

3.  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  a.  n. 
527.  There  are  two  other  Agaprti  mentioned  in 
a  Council  held  by  Mennas  at  this  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  Archimandrites,  or  Abbots. 
Agapetus  was  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to 
him  Admonitions  on  tkt  Duty  of  a  Prince,  in 
72  Sections  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the 
dedication  (fwfWu  K«pa\cdotv  vapaiPtruciv  o~x*- 
Sieur9«7<ra).  The  repute  in  which  this  work  was 
held  appears  from  its  common  title,  viz.  the  Royal 
Sections  (<r\iSv  fiatriXutd).  It  waa  published, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Zuck.  Callierg.  Rvo.,  Ven. 
1509,  afterwards  bv  J.  Drunon,  flvo..  Lips.  1669, 
Grand,  8vo.,  Lips.  "1733,  and  in  Gallandi's  HMio- 
theca,  vol.  xi.  p.  255,  &c,  Ven.  1766,  after  the 
edition  of  Bandurius  (Benedictine).  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Louis  XIII.,  8vo.  Par.  1612, 
and  by  Th.  Payneil  into  English,  12mo„  Lond. 
1550.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGAPETUS  fA-voinjToj),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  whose  remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xi. 
p.  303)  and  Paulus  Aegineta.  (iii.  78,  p.  497,  vii. 
1 1,  p.  661.)  He  probably  lived  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Chrint,  or  certainly  not 
later,  as  Alexander  Trallianus,  by  whom  he  is 
quoted,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.        [W.  A.G.] 

AGA  PIUS  ('Aydwios),  an  ancient  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as  Damascius 
(from  whom  Photius,  BitJioth.  cod.  242,  and  Suidas 
have  token  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time.  [W.A.G.] 

AGARISTA  0A7tif>t'<rnj).  Thc  da«ghtcr  of 
Cleiothenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  father 
promised  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the 
Greek*.  Suitors  came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  among  others  Megaclcs,  thc  son  of 
Alcmaeon,  from  Athens.  After  they  had  been 
detained  at  Sicyon  for  a  whole  year,  during  which 
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time  Cleisthencs  made  trial  of  them  in  various 
ways,  he  gave  Agariste  to  Megacles.  From  this 
marriage  came  the  Cleisthenes  who  divided  the 
Athenians  into  ten  tribes, and  Hippocrates.  (Herod, 
vi.  126 — 130;  com  p.  A  then.  vi.  p.  273,  b.  c, 
xii.  541,b.  c) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Hip- 
pocrates, and  thc  grand-daughter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Agariste,  married  Xanthippus  and 
became  the  mother  of  Pericles.  (Herod,  vi  130; 
Pint-  Fend.  3.) 

AGA'SIAS  ('Ayarlat),  a  Stymphalian  of  Ar- 
cadia (Xcn.  A  nab.  iv.  1.  §  27),  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  brave  and  active 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Anab. 
iv.  7.  8  1L  T-  2.  §  15,  &c)  He  was  wounded 
while  fighting  against  Asidates.    (A  nab.  viii.  & 
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A|SIAS  ('Ayaalat),  son  of  Dositheus,  a 
distinguished  sculptor  of  Ephcsus.  One  of  the 
productions  of  his  chisel,  the  statue  known  by  the 
name  of  thc  Borghese  gladiator,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well 
as  the  Apollo  Bclvidere,  was  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor*  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Antium  (Qtpo  <TAnu>).  From 
thc  attitude  of  the  figure  it  is  clear,  that  the  statue 
represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a  warrior  contend- 
ing with  a  mounted  combatant.  Thiersch  conjec- 
tures that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Achilles 
fighting  with  Penthesilea.  The  only  record  that 
we  have  of  this  artist  is  the  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  nor  are  there  any  data  for 
ascertaining  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  except  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself,  which 
competent  judges  think  cannot  have  been  produced 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  n.  c. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  Agasias,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  father  of  Heraclides,  was  the 
same  as  the  author  of  the  Borghese  statue,  or  a 
different  person. 

There  was  another  sculptor  of  the  same  name, 
also  an  Ephesian,  thc  son  of  Menophilus.  lie  is 
mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  exercised  his  art  in  Delos  while 
that  island  was  under  the  Roman  sway ;  probably 
somewhere  about  100,  b.  c  (Thiersch,  EpocJtcn  d. 
bild.  AW,  p.  130  ;  Mailer,  Arvh.  <L  K*nst, 
p.  155.)  fC.  P.  M.] 

AGASICLES,  AGESICLES  or  HEGESICLES 
('AytuTiK\vst  'Ayrnruckyt,  'Hyrnruc\^t\  a  king  of 
Sparta,  the  thirteenth  of  the  line  of  Procles.  He 
was  contemporary  with  the  Agid  I^eon,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Archidamus  I.,  probably  about 
B.  c  590  or  600.  During  his  reign  the  Lacedae- 
monians carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Tegea,  but  prospered  in  their  other  wars.  (Herod, 
i.  65 ;  Paus.  iii.  7.  §  6,  3.  §.  5.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

AOA'STHENES  ('AyeoHytis),  a  son  of  Au- 
geias,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Elia. 
He  had  a  son,  Polyxenus,  who  occurs  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  624  ;  Pans.  t.  3, 
§  4;  ApoHod-"'- 10- 8  8)  [L.  S.] 

AGATHA'NGELUS,  the  son  of  Callistratua 
wrote  the  life  of  Gregory  of  Armenia  in  Greek, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  vol.  viii. 
p.  320.  There  are  manuscripts  of  it  in  the  public 
libraries  both  of  Paris  and  Florence.  .  The  time  at 
which  Agathangclus  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric 
IidJ.  Grace,  vol.  x.  p.  232,  xi  p.  554.) 

AGATHAGETUS  ('AyaBdyirro,),  a  RhocUnn, 
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who  rwuinif-ndcd  hi*  state  to  espouse  the  aide  of 
thf  Hummi*  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Perseus,  B.  c  171.  (Polyh.  xxvii.  6. 
linTTii.  2.  i  3.) 

AG  ATH  A'RC  H  IDES    QAyi$*pxl*Vi),  or 
AGATHA RCH  US  ('Ayieapx**),  »  Greek  gram- 
marian, born  at  Cnidos.    He  vu  brought  np  by 
i nan  of  the  name  of  Cinnaeus;  was  as  Strabo 
(rri.  p.  779 )  infonna  us,  attached  to  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  of  philosophy,  and  wrote  several 
historical  and  geographical  works.    In  hit  youth 
be  held  the  situation  of  secretary  and  reader  to 
Henriides  Lembua,  who  (according  to  Suidas) 
fc»*d  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  This 
king  died  a.  c,  146.    He  himself  informs  us  (in 
hi*  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea),  that  he  was  sub- 
sequently gaardian  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
donat  his  minority.    This  was  no  donbt  one  of 
the  two  m  of  Ptolemy  Pbyscon.    Dodwell  en- 
AsTwjn  to  shew  that  it  was  the  younger  son, 
Alexander,  and  objects  to  Soter,  that  he  reigned 
coc/umiiy  with  his  mother.    This,  however,  waa 
the  cue  with  Alexander  likewise.  Wesaeling 
and  Gin  ton  think  the  elder  brother  to  be  the  one 
■want,  as  Soter  II.  waa  more  Likely  to  have  been  a 
mawr  on  his  nceemsion  in  B.  c  117,  than  Alexan- 
der in  b.  c  107,  ten  years  after  their  father's 
death.    Moreover  Dod  well's  date  would  leave  too 
interval  between  the  publication  of  Aga> 
t's  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea  (about 
tc  1 13),  and  the  work  of  Artemidorus. 

of  the  works  of  Aijatharchides 
a  given  by  Pbotius  (Cod.  213).  He  wrote  a 
work  on  Asia,  in  10  books,  and  one  on  Europe, 
in  49  books;  a  geographical  work  on  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  in  5  books,  of  the  first  and  fifth 


of  which  Photius  gives  an  abstract;  an 
t  of  the  Last  mentioned  work;  a  treatise  on 


Trogktdytae,  in  5  books;  an  epitome  of  the 
A*ea  of  Anumacbus ;  an  epitome  of  the  works  of 
those  who  had  written  x*pJ  ttji  ouvaywyr)t  0at>- 
it&rZxv  d?*jMtw ;  an  historical  work,  from  the 
12th  and  30th  books  of  which  Athenaeus  quotes 
(xiL  p.  527,  b.  vi  p.  251,  £);  and  a  treatise  on 
the  intercourse  of  friends.  The  first  three  of 
these  only  had  been  read  by  Photius.  Agathar- 
chides  composed  his  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
as  he  tells  as  himself,  in  his  old  age  (p.  1 4,  ed. 
Hods.),  in  the  reign  probably  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II. 
It  appears  to  have  contained  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able nutter.  In  the  first  book  was  a  discussion 
inspecting  the  origin  of  the  name.  In  the  fifth 
he  described  the  mode  of  life  amongst  the  Sabaeans 
in  Arfii.ia.  and  the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eater*, 
the  way  in  which  elephants  were  caught  by  the 
eiephanv-eaten,  and  the  mode  of  working  the  gold 
mines  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red 
Sea.  His  account  of  the  Ichthyophagi  and  of  the 
mode  of  working  the  gold  mines,  has  been  copied 
by  Diodoms.  (in.  12-18.)  Amongst  other  ex- 
tTMrdmary  animals  he  mentions  the  canit-lopard, 
•hkh  was  found  in  the  country  of  the  Troglo- 
dytae,  and  the  rhinoceros. 

Agatharchides  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect.  His 
•trie,  aoxniinir  to  Photius,  wa<*  dignified  and  per- 
>?*es0us,  and  abounded  in  sententious  passages, 
rind)  inspired  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  judg- 
«wt    In  the  composition  of  his  speeches  he  was 
*»  imitator  of  Thucydides  whom  he  equalled  in 
dunhr  and  excelled  in  clearness.    His  rhetorical 
tawua  also  are  highly  praised  by  Photius  He 
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was  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Aethio- 
pi&ns  (de  Ruhr.  M.  p.  46),  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  discovered  the  true  cause  of  the 
yearly  inundations  of  the  Nile.   ([>iod.  i.  41.) 

An  Agatharchides  of  Santos,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Persia,  and 
one  »«pl  \lQw.  Fabricius,  however,  conjectures 
that  the  true  reading  is  Agathyrsides  not  Aga- 
tharchides. (Dodwell  in  Hudson's  GYoor. Script,  Gr. 
Minora ;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.  nil.  p.  535.)  [C.P.M.] 

There  is  a  curious  observation  by  Agatharchides 
preserved  by  Plutarch  (Sympog.  viii.  9.  §  3),  of 
the  species  of  worm  called  Filaria  Afedinaui*,  or 
Guinea  Worm,  which  is  the  earliest  account  of 
it  that  is  to  be  met  with.  Sec  Justus  Weihe, 
De  Filar.  Media.  Cbrome*/.,  Berol.  1832,  8vo^ 
and  especially  the  very  learned  work  by  G.  11. 
Welschius,  De  Vena  Medinensi^  dr.,  August, 
Vindcl.  1 074,  4to.  [  \V.  A.  G.J 

AGATHARCHUS  f  A^opx**),  a  Syracusan, 
who  was  placed  by  the  Syracusans  over  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships  in  a  c  413,  to  visit  their  allies  and 
harass  the  Athenians.  He  was  afterwards,  in  the 
same  year,  one  of  the  Syracusan  commanders  in 
the  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse. (Thuc.  vii.  25,  70;  Diod.  xiii.  13.) 

AGATHARCHUS  CAyd6apXos),  an  Athenian 
artist,  said  by  Vitruvius  (Praef.  ad  lib,  vii.)  to 
have  invented  scene-painting,  and  to  have  painted 
a  scene  (scenam  fecit)  for  a  tragedy  which  Aeschylus 
exhibited.  As  this  appears  to  contradict  Aristotle's 
assertion  (Poet.  4.  §  IG),  that  scene-painting  was 
introduced  by  Sophocles  some  scholars  understand 
Vitruvius  to  mean  merely,  that  Agatharchus  con- 
structed a  stage.  (Compare  Hor.  Ep.  ad  J*is.  279  : 
et  modicis  itutracit  pulpita  tijptis.)  But  the  context 
shews  clearly  that  perspective  painting  must  be 
meant,  for  Vitruvius  goes  on  to  say,  that  Democritua 
and  Anaxagoras,  carrying  out  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  treatise  of  Agatharchus  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  shewing  how,  in  drawing,  the  lines 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  according  to  a  na- 
tural proportion,  to  the  figure  which  would  be  traced 
out  on  an  imaginary  intervening  plane  by  a  pencil 
of  rays  proceeding  from  the  eye,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  sight,  to  the  several  points  of  the  object  viewed. 

It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
Aeschylus'*  career  that  scene- pain  ting  was  intro- 
duced, and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  generally  made  use  of ;  which  may  account 
for  what  Aristotle  says. 

There  was  another  Greek  painter  of  the  name 
of  Agatharchus  who  was  n  native  of  the  island  of 
Samos  and  the  son  of  Eudemus.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alcibiudes  and  Zeuxis.  We  have  no 
definite  accounts  respecting  his  performances  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  artist  of  much 
merit :  he  prided  himself  chiefly  on  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  finished  his  wotks.  (Plut. 
PericL  13.)  Plutarch  ( AlciL.  16)  and  Andocides  at 
greater  length  (in  Alcib.  p.  31. 15)  tell  an  anecdote 
of  Alcibiades  having  inveigled  Agatharchus  to  his 
house  and  kept  him  there  for  more  than  three 
months  in  strict  durance,  compelling  him  to  adom 
it  with  his  pencil.  The  speech  of  Andocides  above 
referred  to  seems  to  have  been  delivered  after  the 
destruction  of  Melos  (a.  c.  416)  and  before  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  (a  c.  415);  so  that  from  the 
above  data  the  age  of  Agatharchus  may  be  accu- 
rately fixed.  Some  scholar*  (as  Bentley,  Bb'ttiger, 
and  Meyer)  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  as 
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the  contemporary  of  Aeschylus,  who,  however, 
must  have  preceded  him  by  a  good  half  century. 
(Muller,  Arrh.  d.  KunsL,  p.  88.)      [C.  P.  M.] 

AG  ATH  E'MERUS  (fAyaHt"po*),  the  ton  of 
Orthon,  and  the  author  of  a  01011  geographical 
work  in  two  books,  entitled  rift  ytwypapias  thro- 
rvwiivtis  4v  ivtrofiij  (u  A  Sketch  of  Geography 
in  epitome"),  addressed  to  his  pupil  Philon.  His 
age  cannot  be  fixed  with  much  certainty,  but  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  after  Christ  He  lived  after 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  often  quotes,  and  before  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  Byzan- 
tium in  a.  D.  828,  as  he  mentions  only  the  old 
city  Byzantium.  (iL  14.)  Wendelin  has  attempt- 
ed to  shew  that  he  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  from  the  statement  he  gives  of  the 
distance  of  the  tropic  from  the  equator ;  but  Dod- 
well,  who  thinks  he  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  contends  that  the  calculation  cannot  be 
depended  on.  Prom  his  speaking  of  Albion  eV  p 
orparovtba.  75/>utoi,  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
wrote  not  very  long  after  the  erection  of  the  wall 
of  Sevcrus.  This  is  probably  true,  but  the  language 
is  scarcely  definite  enough  to  establish  the  point 

His  work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
Ptolemy  and  other  earlier  writers.  From  a  com- 
parison with  Pliny,  it  appears  that  Artemidorus, 
of  whose  work  a  sort  of  compendium  is  contained 
in  the  first  book,  was  one  of  his  main  authorities. 
He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  various  forms 
assigned  to  the  earth  by  earlier  writers,  treats  of 
the  divisions  of  the  earth,  seas,  and  islands,  the 
winds  and  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  then  lays  down  the  most  important  distances 
on  tho  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  reckoned  in 
stadia.  The  surname  Agathemerus  frequently 
occurs  in  inscriptions.  (Dodwell  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
prnph.  Scriptares  Gr.  Minora;  Ukert,  Geogr.  der 
Griechen  u.  li'omer,  pt  i.  div.  1.  p.  236.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGATHE'MERUS,  CLAUDIUS  (KWfco* 
*Ayafhjn*pos),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  He  was 
born  at  Laccdaemon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philo- 
sopher Cornutus,  in  whose  house  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poet  Persius  about  A.  d.  50. 
(Pseudo-Sueton.  vita  PertU.)  In  the  old  editions 
of  Suetonius  he  is  called  Agaternus,  a  mistake 
which  was  first  corrected  by  Rcinesius  (St/nLujma 
InscripL  Anivj.  p.  610),  from  the  epitaph  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Marmora  Chonienwia  and  the  Greek  An- 
thology, vol.  iiL  p.  381.  §  224,  ed.  Tauchn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  praenomcn 
being  given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  which  we  learn  from  Suetonius 
(Tiber.  6),  that  the  Spartans  were  the  hereditary 
clients  of  the  Claudia  Gens.  (C.  G.  Kuhn,  Ad- 
dition, ad  Etench.  Medic  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fahrido^  in 
u  BiUioth.  Grtutca"  exhibit.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

AGA'THIAS  ('A^oda*),  the  son  of  Marono- 
nius,  a  rhetorician,  was  born,  as  it  seems,  in  536 
or  537  A.  D.  (Hist.  ii.  16,  and  Vita  Agathiae  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xiv.),  at  Myrina,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pythicus  in  Aeolia  (Agathiae  Prooemium, 
p.  9,  ed.  Bonn.;  p.  5,  Par.;  p.  7,  Vcn.), and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  literature.  In  554  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople (Hut.  ii.  16),  where  his  father  then  most 
probably  resided,  and  studied  for  several  years  the 
Roman  law.  (Epigr.  4.)   He  afterward  exercised 


with  great  success  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
though  only  for  the  suke  of  a  livelihood,  his  fa- 
vourite occupation  being  the  study  of  ancient 
poetry  (Hut.  iii.  1 ) ;  and  he  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  history.  His  profession  of  a  lawyer  was 
the  cause  of  his  surname  SxoAarrutor  (Suidas,*.e. 
'A-yatfioi),  which  word  signified  an  advocate  in  the 
time  of  Agathias.  Niebuhr  ( Vita  Agath,  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xv.)  believes,  that  he  died  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Thrax,  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  this  emperor  and  the  accession  of  Mauri- 
tius in  582,  at  the  age  of  only  44  or  45  years. 
Agathias,  who  was  a  Christian  (Epigr.  3,  5,  and 
especially  4),  enjoyed  during  bis  life  the  esteem  of 
several  great  and  distinguished  men  of  his  time, 
such  as  Theodoras  the  decurio,  Paulus  Silentiarius, 
Eutychianus  the  younger,  and  Macedonia*  the  ex- 
consul.  He  shewed  them  hi»  gratitude  by  dedicat- 
ing to  them  several  of  his  literary  productions,  and 
he  paid  particular  homage  to  Paulus  Silentiarius, 
the  son  of  Cyrus  Floras,  who  was  descended  from 
an  old  and  illustrious  family.  (Hut  v.  9.) 
Agathias  is  the  author  of  the  following  works : 

1.  Ao^rtajcd,  a  collection  of  small  love  poems, 
divided  into  nine  books ;  the  poems  are  written  in 
hexametres.  Nothing  is  extant  of  this  collection, 
which  the  author  calls  a  juvenile  essay.  ( Again. 
Prooemium,  p.  6,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  4,  Par.;  p.  6,  Yen.) 

2.  Kvkaos,  an  anthology  containing  poems  of 
early  writers  and  of  several  of  his  contemporaries, 
chiefly  of  such  as  were  his  protectors,  among  whom 
were  Paulus  Silentiarius  and  Macedonius.  This 
collection  was  divided  into  seven  books, but  nothing 
of  it  is  extant  except  the  introduction,  which  w;w» 
written  by  Agathias  himself.  However,  108  epi- 
grams, which  were  in  circulation  either  before  he 
collected  his  K6kXos,  or  which  he  composed  at  a 
later  period,  have  come  down  to  us.  The  last 
seven  and  several  others  of  these  epigrams  are  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  other  writers,  such  as  Paulus 
Silentiarius,  Sec  The  epigrams  are  contained  in 
the  Anthologia  Graeea  (iv.  p.  3,  ed.  Jacobs),  and 
in  the  editions  of  the  historical  work  of  Agathias. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Janus  Douza,  and  Bonaventura 
Vulcauius,  have  translated  the  greater  part  of 
them  into  Latin.  The  epigrams  were  written  and 
published  after  the  Acupvuutd. 

3.  'AyaBiov  2xoAsurrucov  Mvptvaiou  'Icrropletv  E. 
"Agathiae  Scholastici  Myrinensis  Hiatoriarum 
Libri  V."  This  is  his  principal  work.  It  con- 
tains the  history  from  553 — 558  A,  a  short 
period,  but  remarkable  for  the  important  events 
with  which  it  is  filled  up.  The  first  book  contains 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  N arses  over  the  Goths, 
and  the  first  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Franks  ;  the  second  book  contains  the  continua- 
tion of  these  contests,  the  description  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  554,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians ;  the  third 
and  the  fourth  books  contain  the  continuation  of 
this  war  until  the  first  peace  in  536;  the  fifth 
book  relates  the  second  great  earthquake  of  557, 
the  rebuilding  of  St  Sophia  by  Justinian,  the 
plague,  the  exploits  of  Belisarius  over  the  Huns 
and  other  barbarians  in  558,  and  it  finishes 
abruptly  with  the  25th  chapter. 

Agathias,  after  having  related  that  he  had 
alnndoned  his  poetical  occupation  for  more  serious 
studies  (Prooemimnt,  ed.  Bonn.  pp.  6,  7;  Par.  p.  4 ; 
Yen.  p.  6),  tells  us  that  ssveral  distinguished  men 
had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  the  history 
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el  kit  tine,  and  be  adds,  that  be  had  undertaken 
tkt  taik  especially  on  the  adrice  of  Eutychianus. 
(/&.)  However/ he  calls  Eutychianus  the  orna- 
avut  «t  the  family  of  the  Flori,  a  family  to  which 
Eatyeiuaniis  did  not  belong  at  all.  It  is  therefore 
proiisUr  that,  instead  of  Eutychianus,  we  must 
Trad  Paahu  Silentiarius  :  Niebuhr  is  of  this  opi- 
um. {1L  not.  19.)  Acathia*  is  not  a  great  histo- 
hso;  y  want*  historical  and  ecopraphical  know- 
kfa.  principally  with  regard  to  Italy,  though  he 
know*  tat  East  better.  He  seldom  penetrates  into 
the  teal  cause*  of  tho*r  tfreat  events  which  form 
the  sskpets  of  bis  book :  his  history  is  the  work 
•f  a  ana  of  business,  who  adorns  his  style  with 
partial  reminiscences.  But  he  is  honest  and  im- 
paraaL  and  m  all  those  things  which  be  is  able  to 
ur  dt-^ur.d  br  shews  himself  a  man  of  j^ood  sense. 
Hk  style  k  often  bom  lactic ;  he  praises  himself  ; 
in  hk  Greek  the  Ionic  dialect  pre  rails,  but  it  is  the 
lank  of  hk  time,  degenerated  from  its  classical 
purity  into  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  the  other  Greek 
diakcta.  Nothwith standing  these  deficiency  the 
«wk  of  Asrathias  is  of  high  value,  because  it  cou- 
inrj*  x  mat  number  of  important  facts  concerning 
•ee  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  Roman  history. 
Edkiaas :  'Kyedfiov  SxoAaffrurov  wept  rut  Bcurt- 
).kai  'Ibvotwiofou.  r6not  E.,  ed.  Bonaventura 
Vulcaain*.  "«-i;fa  a  I -at  in  translation,  I.u^duni,  1.194. 
The  Parisian  edition,  which  is  contained  in  the 

*  Corpus  Script.  Byxant.**  was  published  in  1660 ; 
cental n»  man  v  errors  and  conjectural  innova- 

tkns,  which  have  been  reprinted  and  augmented 
ky  the  editors  of  the  Venetian  edition.  Another 
*J.:j<n  »a*  published  at  Basel  (in  1576?).  A 
Lata  translation  by  ChriRtophorus  Persona  was 
separately  published  at  Rome,  1516,  fol.,  and 
afterwards  at  Augsburg,  1519, 4to.;  at  Basel,  1531, 
fcL,  and  at  Leyden,  1594,  8vo.  The  best  edition 
k  that  of  Niebuhr,  Bonn.  1828,  8vo*,  which  forms 
the  third  Tolume  of  the  **  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Bktoriae  Byzantinae.**  It  contains  the  Latin 
translation  and  the  notes  of  Bonaventura  Vnlcanius. 
The  Engrain*  form  an  appendix  of  this  edition  of 
Xtebahr.  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  errors, 
and  removed  the  innovations  of  the  Parisian 
edition.  [W.  P.] 

AGATHl'NUS  ('AydeW),  an  eminent  an- 
Greek  physician,  the  founder  of  a  new 
wect.  to  whirl)  he  gave  the  name  of  Fpi- 
wtocL  (Diet.  <f  Ant  *.  e.  Episynthbtici.) 
Be  vn  born  at  Sparta  and  must  have  lived  in  the 
first  eeittnry  after  Christ,  as  be  was  the  pupil  of 
Adsenaeua,  and  the  tutor  of  Arcbigenes.  (Galen. 

Med.  e.  14.  voL  xix.  p,  353 ;  Suidas,  t.  v. 
'Afxir**V  ;  Eodoc  Fiolur.  ap.  Villoison,  Ameod. 
Gr.  vol  L  p.  65.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  once 
seised  with  an  attack  of  delirium,  brought  on  by 
^ut  of  skep,  from  which  he  was  delivered  by  his 
p'-pil  A.'cliitft-ne*,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be 
>w-nvd  with  a  preat  quantity  of  warm  oiL 
(  Aetna,  tetr.  L  serm,  iii  172,  p.  156.)  He  is 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  mentions  him 
the  Pneumatic!  (De  Dignotc  Fula.  i.  3, 
vat  vin.  p  787.)  None  of  bis  writings  are  now 
«oam,  but  a  few  fragments  are  contained  in 
Mjtthacft  G>Iketwm,  entitled  XXI  Veterum  et 

*  «*rwam  Mf'iuijruim  Grueenrum  Vana  Opuscula, 

M^uae,  1808,  4 to.     See  also  Palkdius,  Com- 
in  Hrppocr.  -  De  Mori,.  Fopul.  lib.  vi"  ap. 
IXeta.  &  Wu  in  Hippncr.  et  Galen,  vol.  il  p.  56. 
The  particular  opinions  of  bis  sect  are  not  exactly 
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known,  but  they  were  probably  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  EclecticL  (Diet,  of  Ant.  t.v. 
Eclectic].)  (See  J.  C.  Osterhauscn,  Hidor.  Sectae 
Pneumatic.  Med.  Altorf.  1791,  8vo.;  C.G.  Ktthn, 
Additam.  ad  Eieneh.  Medic.  Vet  a  J.  A.  Fabriao 
»  -  BiUiotk.  GrwcaT  adnbU.)         [W.  A  G.] 

AGATHOCLE'A  (,A'yo«o'«Aeio),  a  mistress  of 
the  profligate  Ptolemy  Philopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  sister  of  his  no  less  profligate  minister 
Agathocles.  She  and  her  brother,  who  both  exer- 
cised the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  king, 
were  introduced  to  him  by  their  ambitious  and 
avaricious  mother,  Oenanthe.  After  Ptolemy  had 
put  to  death  his  wife  and  sister  Eurydice,  Aga- 
thoclea became  his  favourite.  On  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  (a.  c.  205),  Agathoclea  and  her  friends 
kept  the  event  secret,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  royal  treasury. 
They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for  setting  Aga- 
thocles  on  the  throne.  He  managed  for  some 
time,  in  conjunction  with  Sosibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
At  last  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of 
Alexandria,  exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose 
against  him,  and  Tlepolemus  placed  himself  at 
their  bead.  Tbey  surrounded  the  palace  in  the 
night,  and  forced  their  way  in.  Agathocles  and 
his  sister  implored  in  the  most  abject  manner  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared,  bat  in  vain.  The 
former  was  killed  by  his  friends,  that  he  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  fate.  Agathoclea  with 
her  sisters,  and  Oenanthe,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth,  and  in  a  state  of 
nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
who  literally  tore  them  limb  from  limb.  All  their 
relations  and  those  who  had  had  any  share  in  the 
murder  of  Eurydice  were  likewise  put  to  death. 
(Polyb.  v.  63,  xiv.  11,  xv.  25 — 34;  Justin,  xxx. 
1,  2  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  xiii.  p.  576  ;  Plut.  Cfeom. 
33.)  There  was  another  Agathoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Aristomenes,  who  was  by  birth 
an  Acarnanian,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Egypt. 
(Polyb.  L  r.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGA'THOCLES  fAToftwrAift),  a  Sicilian  of 
such  remarkable  ability  and  energy,  that  he  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  a  c,  so  that  the  period  of  his 
dominion  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  second 
and  third  Samnite  wars,  during  which  time  his 
power  must  have  been  to  Rome  a  cause  of  painful 
interest;  yet  so  entire  is  the  loss  of  all  Roman 
history  of  that  epoch,  that  he  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  9th  and  10th  books  of  Livy,  though  we 
know  that  he  had  Samnites  and  Etruscans  in  his 
service,  that  assistance  was  asked  from  him  by  the 
Tarentines  (Strab.  vi.  p.  280),  and  that  he  actually 
landed  in  Italy.  (See  Arnold's  Rome,  c  xxxv.) 
The  events  of  his  life  are  detailed  by  Diodorua  and 
Justin.  Of  these  the  first  has  taken  his  account 
from  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  a  historian  whom 
Apathodes  banished  from  Sicily,  and  whose  love 
for  censuring  others  was  so  great,  that  he  was  nick- 
named Epitimaeut  (faultfinder).  (Athen.  vi  p.  272.) 
His  natural  propensity  was  not  likely  to  be  soft- 
ened when  he  was  describing  the  author  of  bis 
exile ;  and  Diodorus  himself  does  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  him  of  having  calumniated  Agathocles  very 
grossly.  ( Fragm.  lib.  xxi.)  Polybius  too  charge* 
him  with  wilfully  perverting  the  truth  (xi  15),  so 
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that  the  account  which  he  has  left  must  he  received 
with  much  suspicion.  Marvellous  stories  are  re- 
lated of  the  early  years  of  Agathocles.  Bom  at 
Thermae,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  exposed  when  an  infcc%  by 
his  father,  Carcinus  of  Rbegium,  in  consequence  of 
a  succession  of  troublesome  dreams,  portending 
that  he  would  be  a  source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily. 
His  mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life, 
and  at  seven  years  old  he  was  restored  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the 
child.  By  him  he  was  taken  to  Syracuse  and 
brought  up  as  a  potter.  In  his  youth  he  led  a 
life  of  extravagance  and  debauchery,  but  was  re- 
markable for  strength  and  personal  beauty,  qualities 
which  recommended  him  to  Dumas,  a  noble  Syra- 
cusan,  under  whoso  auspices  he  was  made  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  chiliarch,  and  afterwards  a  military 
tribune.  On  the  death  of  Damas,  he  married  his 
rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitious  schemes  then 
developed  themselves,  and  he  was  driven  into 
exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune,  he  col* 
lected  an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Syracusatis 
and  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under  an  oath 
thut  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  democracy, 
which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000  and  banish- 
ing 6000  citizens.  He  was  immediately  declared 
sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of  Autocrator. 
But  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily, 
kept  the  field  successfully  against  him,  after  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the  dominion 
of  Curtilage,  had  submitted  to  him.  In  the  battle 
of  Himera,  the  army  of  Agathoclcs  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  immediately  after,  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  closely  besieged.  At  this  juncture, 
he  formed  the  bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin 
which  threatened  him,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  To  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  he  of- 
fered to  let  those  who  dreaded  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  siege  depart  from  Syracuse,  and  then 
sent  a  body  of  armed  men  to  plunder  and  murder 
those  who  accepted  his  offer.  He  kept  his  design 
a  profound  secret,  eluded  the  Cart!  laginian  fleet, 
which  was  blockading  the  harbour,  and  though 
closely  pursued  by  them  for  six  days  and  nights, 
landed  his  men  in  safety  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Advancing  then  into  the  midst  of  his  army,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head, 
be  announced  that  he  had  vowed,  as  a  thank-offer- 
ing for  his  escape,  to  sacrifice  his  ships  to  Dcmeter 
and  the  Kora,  goddesses  of  Sicily.  Thereupon,  he 
burnt  them  all,  and  so  left  his  soldiers  no  nope  of 
safety  except  in  conquest 

His  successes  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of 
the  two  Suffctes  of  Carthage,  the  one,  Bomilcar, 
aimed  at  the  tyranny,  and  opposed  the  invaders 
with  little  vigour;  while  the  other,  Honno,  fell  in 
battle.  He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Car- 
thage, and  had  almost  encamped  under  its  walls, 
when  the  detection  and  crucifixion  of  Bomilcar  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  war.  Agathocles  too  was 
summoned  from  Africa  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
where  the  Agrigentines  had  suddenly  invited  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and  left 
his  army  under  his  son  Archagathus,  who  was  un- 
able to  prevent  a  mutiny.  Agathoclcs  returned, 
but  was  defeated ;  and,  fearing  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  his  troops,  fled  from  his  camp  with 
Archagathus,  who,  however,  lost  hi*  way  and  was 
taken.   Agathocles  escaped;  but  in  revenge  for 
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this  desertion,  the  soldiers  murdered  his  sons,  and 
then  made  peace  with  Carthage.  New  troubles 
awaited  him  in  Sicily,  where  Deinocrates,  a  Syra- 
fjsan  exile,  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  against 
him.  But  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
defeated  the  exiles,  received  Deinocrates  into  fa- 
vour, and  then  had  no  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
revolted  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  island  he  had 
some  time  before  assumed  the  title  of  king.  lie 
afterwards  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  defended 
Corcyra  against  Cassander.  (Diod.  xzL  Fragm.) 
He  plundered  the  Lipari  isles,  and  also  carried  his 
arms  into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  BruttiL 

But  his  designs  were  interrupted  by  severe  ill- 
ness accompanied  by  great  anxiety  of  mind,  in 
consequence  of  family  distresses.  His  grandson 
Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Agathocles,  for  the 
sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  the  old  king 
feared  that  the  rest  of  his  family  would  share  his 
fate.  Accordingly,  be  resolved  to  send  his  wife 
Tcxena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her  nativo 
country ;  they  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  his  dying 
thus  un cared  for  and  alone,  and  he  at  seeing  them 
depart  as  exiles  from  the  dominion  which  he  had 
won  for  them.  They  left  him,  and  his  death  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately.  For  this  touching  nar- 
rative, Timaeus  and  Diodorus  after  him  substituted 
a  monstrous  and  incredible  story  of  his  being  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathus. 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  being 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Agathoclcs  was  a  man 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  any  excesses 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  to  further  his  own  pur- 
poses.   He  persuaded  Ophelias,  king  of  Cyrene, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against  Carthage, 
and  then  murdered  him  at  a  banquet,  and  seised 
the  command  of  his  army.   He  invited  the  princi- 
pal Syracusans  to  a  festival,  plied  them  with  wine, 
mixed  freely  with  them,  discovered  their  secret 
feelings,  and  killed  500  who  seemed  opposed  to  his 
views.    So  that  while  we  reject  the  fictions  of 
Timaeus,  we  con  as  little  understand  the  statement 
of  Polybius,  that  though  he  used  bloody  means  to 
acquire  his  power,  he  afterwards  became  most  mild 
and  gentle.    To  his  great  abilities  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Scipio  African  us,  who  when  asked 
what  men  were  in  his  opinion  at  once  the  boldest, 
warriors  and  wisest  statesmen,  replied,  Agathocles 
and  Dionysius.  (Polyb.  xv.  35.)    He  appeare  also 
to  have  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  wit  and 
repartee,  to  have  been  a  most  agreeable  companion, 
and  to  have  lived  in  Syracuse  in  a  security  gene- 
rally unknown  to  the  Greek  tyrants,  unattended 
in  public  by  guards,  and  trusting  entirely  either  to 
the  popularity  or  terror  of  his  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  his  life,  his  landing  in 
Africa  was  in  the  archonship  of  Hicroranemon  at 
Athens,  and  accompanied  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
i.e.  Aug.  15,  B.  c.  310.  (Clinton,  Fast.  I/eJL) 
He  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  a.  c.  307,  died  B.  c  289, 
after  a  reign  of  28  years,  aged  72  according  to 
Diodorus,  though  Lucian  (Macrob.  10),  gives  his 
age  95.  Wesseling  and  Clinton  prefer  the  states- 
men t  of  Diodorus.  The  Italian  mercenaries  whom 
Agathocles  left,  were  the  Mamertini  who  after  his 
death  seized  Messnna,  and  occasioned  the  first 
Punic  war.  [G.  E.  L,  C.J 
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AGATHOCLES  C^okAHs).  1.  The  fa- 
ther of  Lysmachuv  was  a  ThessaJian  Penest,  but 
nl.t&inrd  th<*  favour  of  Philip  through  flattery,  and 
ra  raised  by  him  to  high  rank.  (Theopompus, 
•p.  AO*m.  tL  p.  259,  £,  Ac;  Anion,  AmaU  vi. 
28w  /skL  18.) 

2.  The  eon  of  Lysimaclms  by  an  Odrysian 
Polyaenus  (vi.  12)  calls  Matrix 
m  tent  by  his  father  against  the 
,  c,  292,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  kindly  treated  by  Dromichactis, 
the  king  of  the  Cretan,  and  writ  back  to  his  father 
with  presents ;  but  l>ysimachus,  notwithstanding, 
nartbvd  ajraiiist  the  Getae,and  was  taken  prisoner 
hint-*  :L  He  too  was  also  released  by  Dromichae- 
U&,  who  received  in  consequence  the  daughter  of 
Lyvr-in*chu»  in  marriaffp-.  According  to  some  au- 
lhf-rs)  it  was  only  A^athocles,  and  according  to 
others  oalr  Lrsimachus  who  waa  taken  prisoner. 
(Died,  £rtxxi.  p.  559,  ed.  We* ;  Paus.  L  9. 
|  7  ;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  305  ;  PluL  Demrtr.  c  39, 
dt  ter.  Mass.  nod,  p.  555,  A)  In  a.  c  287,  Aga- 
t-WIr,  sr«  sent  by  his  Cither  against  Demetrius 
Pohoreetes,  who  had  inarched  into  Asia  to  de- 
prive Lysxmachas  of  Lydia  and  Caria,  In  this 
*xp~iition  he  was  successful ;  he  defeated  Lysi- 
■sBchas  and  drove  him  oat  of  his  Esther's  pro- 
vince*. (Pint.  Demetr.  c.  46.)  Agathocles  was 
de-  tined  to  be  the  successor  of  Lytimachua,  and 
m  popular  among  his  subjects;  but  his  step- 
ssether,  Arsinoe,  prejudiced  the  mind  of  his  father 
•gainst  him  ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
pM»oii  him,  Lytimachus  cast  him  into  prison, 
whesr  he  was  murdered  (a.  c  284)  by  Ptolemaeus 
Ceraunoa,  who  was  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Lysi- 
luchns.  His  widow  Lysandra  fled  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  Alexander,  his  brother,  to  Seleucus  in 
<o  made  war  upon  Lvsimacbus  in  conse- 
(Memnon,  op.  PkoL  Cod.  124,  pp.  225, 
226,  ed.  Bekker;  Pans.  L  10;  Justin,  xviL  1.) 

AGATHOCLES  ('A?ac\>KAij«),  a  Greek  histo- 
mn.  who  wrote  the  history  of  Cyscus  (»«/>! 
K-Jiam).  He  is  called  by  Athenaeus  both  a 
Babytauaa  (i.  p.  30,  a.  ix.  p.  375,  a)  and  a  Cyxi- 
can.  (xjt.  p.  649,  f.)  He  may  originally  have 
eoeae  from  Babylon,  and  have  settled  at  Cyxicus. 
The  nm  and  third  liooks  are  referred  to  by  Atbe- 
rwaa,  (ix.  p.  375,  L,  xii.  p.  515,  a.)  The  time  at 
which  Agathocles  lived  is  unknown,  and  his  work 
is  now  lost  t  bat  it  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
read  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de 
D*r.  i.  24),  Pliny  {Hist  NaL  Elenchus  of  books 
iv.  v.  ri),  and  other  ancient  writers.  Agathocles 
also  spoke  of  the  origin  of  Rome.  (Festus,  «.  v. 
Rv^rim  :  Soiinus,  Poli/k.  1.)     The  scholiast  on 
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in*  (iv.  761)  cites  Memoirs  (tixofu^^ra) 
by  an  Agathocles,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  kit*  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Compare 
SchoL oaf  He%.  Tieoo.  485 ;  Stepb.  Byx»  n.  r.  B4<t€ikos; 
yjymiLM.u*.  Afar*) 

There  are  several  other  writers  of  the  same 
saroe,    1.  Agathocles  of  Atrax,  who  wrote  a  work 
mi  f.\h:pc  (dAitvruca,  Suidas,  t.  «.  KaclAios ).  2.  Of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture.  (Varro 
*rt  ( Wo.  de  Re  /but.  L  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  44.) 
t  01  Af«ietus.  wbo  wrote  a  work  on  rivers.  (Plut 
*  Fhr.  p.  1153,  c)    4.  Of  Samoa,  who  wrote  a 
»«*  on  the  constitution  of  Peasinus.  (Pint.  Ibid. 
>  11S9.M.) 

AGATHOCLES,  brother  of  Agathoclea,  [  Aoa- 


AGATHODAEMON  ('Aya8oSaltiu>>or'Aya86, 
S^oi),  the  **  Good  God,"  a  divinity  in  honour  of 
whom  the  Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at 
the  end  of  every  repast.  A  temple  dedicated  to 
him  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Maenalus  in  Arcadia,  Pausanias  (viii.  36.  §  3) 
conjectures  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epithet  of  Zeus. 
(Corop.  Lobeck,  ad  PkrynidL  p.  603.)    [L.  S.] 

AGATHODAEMON  CATasW^),  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that 
he  was  the  designer  of  some  maps  to  accompany 
Ptolemy's  Geography.  Copies  of  these  maps  are 
found  appended  to  several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One 
of  these  is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  fallowing  notice : 
*E*r  to*?  KAouStoLr  YlToKtpalov  Ttuypaqntciv  fii- 
€\iwv  6m w  rijy  oiKovntvrp  twtom  'Aya8o8alfj.ui/ 
'AAc^avSpcOs  Ormhrwct  (Agath.  of  Alexandria 
delineated  the  whole  inhabited  world  according  to 
the  eight  books  on  Geography  of  CI.  Ptolemeaus). 
The  Vienna  MS.  of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  extant.  The  maps  attached  to  it,  27  in 
number,  comprising  1  general  map,  10  maps  of 
Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  of  Asia,  are  coloured, 
the  water  being  green,  tbe  mountains  red  or  dark 
yellow,  and  the  land  white.  Tbe  climates,  paral- 
lels, and  the  hours  of  the  longest  day,  are  marked 
on  the  East  margin  of  the  maps,  and  the  meridians 
on  tho  North  and  South.  We  have  no  evidence 
as  to  when  Agathodaemon  lived,  as  the  only  notice 
preserved  respecting  him  is  that  quoted  above. 
There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  some  extant  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
are  addressed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agathodaemon  in  question,  however, 
considers  the  deUneator  of  the  maps  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (viii.  I,  2)  men- 
tions certain  maps  or  tables  \wivaxt j),  which  agree 
in  number  and  arrangement  with  those  of  Aga- 
thodaemon in  the  MSS, 

Various  errors  having  in  the  course  of  time  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  nuips  of  Agathodaemon, 
Nicolaus  Don  is,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  flou- 
risJied  about  a.  D.  1470,  restored  and  corrected 
them,  substituting  Latin  for  Greek  names.  His 
maps  arc  appended  to  the  Ebncrian  MS.  of 
Ptolemy.  They  are  the  same  in  number  and 
nearly  the  same  in  order  with  those  of  Agatho- 
daemon. (Hccren,  Commentatio  de  Foptibtu  6Vo- 
grapk.  Ptolemaei  Tabularumque  its  atmejarum  ; 
Raidel,  Commadatio  critico-literaria  de  CI.  Ptolemoci 
Gtograpkia  ejtaque  codu-iLus,  p.  7.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

A'GATHON  ('A-yaW),  the  son  of  the  Mace- 
donian Philotas,  and  the  brother  of  Parmenion 
and  Asander,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Antigonus 
in  8.  c  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  was 
satrap  of  Caria,  but  was  taken  back  again  by 
Asander  in  a  few  days.  (Diod.  xix.  75.)  Agatlion 
had  a  son,  named  Asander,  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
Greek  inscription,  (Bockh,  Corp.  later.  105.) 

A'GATHON  ('Aytowi  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  was  born  about  &  c  447,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  family.  He  was  consequently 
contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Alcibiades  and 
the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  age, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
acquaintance.  Amongst  these  was  his  friend 
Euripides.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person  and  his  various  accomplishments. 
(Plat.  Prolog,  p.  156,  b.)  He  gained  his  first 
victory  at  the  Lenaean  festival  in  n.  c.  416,  when 
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he  was  a  little  above  thirty  yean  of  age :  in  honour 
of  which  Plato  represent*  the  Symposium,  or  ban- 
quet, to  have  been  given,  which  he  has  made  the 
occasion  of  his  dialogue  ao  called.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Agathon't  house,  and  amongst  the  interlo- 
cutors are,  Apollodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes, 
Diotima,  and  Alcibiades.  Plato  was  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the  tragic  contest, 
in  which  Agathon  was  victorious.  (Athen.  v.  p. 
21 7»  a.)  When  Agathon  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  (a  c  407),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
the  king  of  Macedonia  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  4), 
where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at 
the  same  time.  From  the  expression  in  the  Hanae 
( It3),  that  he  was  gone  is  fuucapctr  tv*xlcur,  nothing 
certain  can  be  determined  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  phrase  admits  of  two  meanings,  either 
that  he  was  then  residing  at  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
or  that  he  was  dead.  The  former,  however,  is  the 
more  probable  interpretation.  (Clinton,  FatL  Hell. 
vol.  ii.  p.  xxxii.)  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
hare  died  about  B.  c.  400,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven.  (Rode,  GrtckkM*  drr  dram.  DicMi-uiut,  L 
p.  553.)  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon  were  con- 
siderable, but  his  compositions  were  more  remark- 
able for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than  force, 
vigour,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  anti- 
thesis and  metaphor,  **  with  cheerful  thoughts  and 
kindly  image*,"  (Aelian,  V.  //.  xiv.  13,)  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Gor- 
gias  the  philosopher.  The  language  which  Plato 
puts  into  his  mouth  in  the  Symposium,  is  of  the 
same  character,  full  of  harmonious  words  and  softly 
flowing  periods :  an  iKalov  (>npa.  d^ntrl  AsWo*. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyrical 
compositions,  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
Thesmophoriazusae  (191)  as  affected  and  effemi- 
nate, corresponding  with  his  personal  appearance 
and  manner.  In  that  play  (acted  B.  c.  409),  where 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  he  is  ridiculed 
for  his  effeminacy,  both  in  manners  and  actions, 
being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress.  In 
the  Kanae,  acted  five  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes 
speaks  highly  of  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  calling 
him  an  d-yaflor  wornr-)-  *al  wo9ti»6i  tmt  <plK<Ht. 
In  the  Thesmophoriazusae  (29)  also,  be  calls  him 
'Aywiw  6  Kkttvot.  In  some  respects,  Agathon 
was  instrumental  in  causing  the  decline  of  tragedy 
at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  according 
to  Aristotle  (PoZL  18.  §  22  X  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  inserting  choruses  between  the  acts,  the 
subject-matter  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the 
story  of  tbe  drama,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  iftSJKtftOi  or  intercalary,  as  being  merely 
lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  The  same  critic 
(*/'orr.  18.  §  17)  also  blames  him  for  selecting  too 
extensive  subjects  for  his  tragedies.  Agathon  also 
wrote  pieces,  the  story  and  characters  of  which 
were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One  of  these 
was  called  the  -Rower"  ('Auks,  Arist  PoX.  9. 
6  7);  its  subject-matter  was  neither  mythical  nor 
historical,  and  therefore  probably  "neither  seriously 
affecting,  nor  terrible."  (Schlegel,  Dram.  Lit.  i. 
p.  189.)  We  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  amusing  and  original. 
The  titles  of  four  only  of  his  tragedies  are  known 
with  certainty :  they  are,  the  Thyestes,  the  Tele- 
phus,  tbe  Aerope,  and  the  Alcmaeon.  A  fifth, 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
It  is  probable  that  Aristophanes  has  given  us 
extracts  from  some  of  Agathon V  plays  in  the 
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Thesmophoriazusae,  v.  100-130.  The  opinion  tLat 
Agathon  also  wrote  comedies,  or  that  there  was  a 
comic  writer  of  this  name,  has  been  refuted  by 
Ben  tie  v,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of 
Euripides,  p.  417.  (RitschL  OmmoUotio  de  Ago- 
Utonit  vUo*  Arte  et  Tragocdiarum  re&owtu,  Halae, 
1829, 8vo.)  [R.W.] 

A'GATHON  fkyU**)*  of  Samoa,  who  wrote 
a  work  upon  Scythia  and  another  upon  Rivers. 
(Plut.  de  Flmv.  p.  1156,  e.  1159,  a;  Stobaeus, 
&ra.  tit.  100.  10,  ed.  Gaiaford.) 

AG  ATHON  CA7<s6»»),  at  first  Reader,  after, 
wards  Librarian,  at  Constantinople.  In  a.  d.  680, 
during  his  Readership,  be  was  Notary  or  Re- 
porter at  the  6th  General  Council,  which  con- 

of  the  acta,  written  by  himself,  to  the  five  Patri- 
archates. He  wrote,  a.  d.  712,  a  short  treatise, 
still  extant  in  Greek,  on  the  attempts  of  Philip- 
pic fkirdanea  (711 — 713)  to  revive  the  Mono* 
thelite  error,  Couciitorum  Noca  CoUedio  a  Mamu, 
vol.  xii.  p.  189.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGATHO'STHENES  CAyaBo^wn,),  a  Greek 
historian  or  philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Tsetxes  (ad  Lywpkr.  704,  1021. 
OuL  viL  645)  as  his  authority  in  matters  connect- 
ed with  geography.  There  is  mention  of  a  work 
of  Agathosthenes  called  **  Aaiatica  Cannina" 
(Germanicus,  ta  Aral.  Piaen.  24),  where  Gale 
(Notae  in  Parihen.  p.  125,  &c)  wished  to  read 
the  name  Aglaosthenes ;  for  Aglanstheues  or  Aglos- 
thenes,  who  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  Agathosthenes,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history 
of  Naxos,  of  which  nothing  is  extant,  bat  which 
was  much  used  by  ancient  writers.  (Hygin.  Poet. 
Attr.  ii.  16  ;  Eratosth.  Caiati.  ii.  27  ;  Pollux,  ix. 
83 ;  Athen.  ui.  p.  78 ;  PUn.  //.  N.  iv.  22.)  [L.  8.] 
AOATHC^TYCH  USCA^sJerwxM),  an  ancient 
veterinary  surgeon,  whose  date  and  history  are  un- 
known, but  who  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century  after  Christ  Some  fragment*  of  his 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  works 
on  this  subject  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Jo.  Ruellius,  Vderittariae  Medicaue  Libri  </uo, 
Paris.  1530,  foL,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by 
Grynaeua,  Basil.  1537,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.) 

AOATHYLLUS  ('Ayd8uWos)t  of  Arcadia, 
a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  is  quoted  by  Dionysius 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  Aeneas  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  Some  of  his  verses  are  preserved 
by  Dionvsius.    (i.  49,  72.) 

AGATHYRNUS  ('AyiSt^of),  a  son  of 
Aeolus,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Agathyrnom 
in  Sicilv.   (Diod.  v.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AGA'VE  ('Ayavj).  1.  A  daughter  of  Cadmoa, 
and  wife  of  the  Spartan  Echion,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Pcntheus,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Cadraua  as  king  of  Thebes.  Agave 
was  the  sister  of  Autonoe,  I  no,  and  Semcle  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  4.  §  2),  and  when  Semele,  daring  her 
pregnancy  with  Dionysus,  was  destroyed  by  the 
sight  of  the  splendour  of  Zeus,  her  sisters  spread 
the  report  that  she  had  only  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal her  guilt,  by  pretending  tliat  Zeus  was  the 
father  of  her  child,  and  that  her  destruction  was  a 
just  punishment  for  her  falsehood.  This  calumny 
was  afterwards  most  severely  avenged  upon  Agave. 
For,  after  Dionysus,  the  son  of  Semele,  had  tra- 
versed the  world,  be  came  to  Thebes  and  coin|s>Ued 
the  women  to  celebrate  his  Dionysiac  festivals  on 
Penthcus  wishing  to 
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«  Hap  these  riotous  proceeding*,  went  himself  to 
mat  Cithaeron,  but  was  torn  to  piece*  there  by 
t»  on  mother  Agave,  who  in  her  frenzy  belie  red 
ton  to  be  a  wild  beast.    ( Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  2  ;  Ov. 
U<  in.  725  ;  com  p.  PmNTHaua.)  Hvginus  (Fab. 
m  254)  makes  Agave,  after  thi*  deed,  go  to 
Ilhria  and  marry  king  Lycotberses,  whom  how- 
ntt  she  afterwards  killed  in  order  to  gain  hit 
kingdom  for  her  father  Cadmus.    This  account  is 
nuifestly  trsuisplac.  d  by  Hyginus,  and  must  have 
belonged  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  story  of  Agave. 
1   [NnuDAE.]  [L  S.] 

AGDISTIS  {'AyiUrrti ),  a  mythical  being  con- 
nected with  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Attea  or 
Atyv    Pausanias  (viL  17.  §  5)  relate*  the  follow- 
ing story  about  AgdUtis.    On  one  occasion  Zeus 
uaviuiiiciy  begot  by  the  Earth  a  superhuman 
being  wLk&  was  at  once  man  and  woman,  and 
cahed  Agdistis.     The  godi  dreaded  it  and 
it,  and  from  it*  severed  cu&oia  there 
grew  sp  an  almond-tree.    Once  when  the  daughter 
of  she  river-god  Sangarius  was  gathering  the  fruit 
of  lha  tree,  she  put  some  almonds  into  her  bosom  ; 
bat  here  the  almonds  disappeared,  and  she  became 
the  mother  of  Attes,  who  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  that  when  he  had  grown  up  Agdistis  fell 
in  love  with  him.    His  relatives,  howorer,  destined 
him  to  become  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the 
kuff  of  Pessinus,  whither  he  went  accordingly. 
But  at  the  moment  when  the  hymeneal  song  had 
commenced,  Agdistis  appeared,  and  Attes  was 
seised  by  a  fit  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself ;  the  king  who  had  given  him  his  daugh- 
ter did  the  same.     Agdistis  now  repented  her 
deed,  and  obtained  from  Zeus  the  promise  that  the 
body  of  Attes  should  not  become  decomposed  or 
disappear.    This  is,  says  Pausanias,  the  most  po- 
pular account  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  affair, 
which  i»  probably  part  of  a  symbolical  worship  of 
the  creative  powers  of  nature.    A  hill  of  the  name 
of  Agdistis  in  Phrygia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Attes 
was  believed  to  be  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias.  (L  4.  §  5.)    According  to  Hesychius  (*.  v.) 
and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  567;  comp.  x.  p.  46*9),  Agdistis 
is  the  same  as  Cybele,  who  was  worshipped  at  Fes- 
tival name.    A  story  somewhat  differ- 
br  Arnobius.  (Adv.  GenL  ix.  5.  §  4  ; 
ip.  Minuc  Felix,  21.)  [I*  S.J 

AGrTLADAS  ("A7«Ai8o»),  a  native  of  Argos 
(Paosaa.  vi.  a  §  4,  vii.  24.  §  2,  x.  10.  §  3),  pre- 
eminentlr  distinguished  as  a  statuary.  His  fame 
is  enhanced  by  his  having  been  the  instructor  of 
the  three  great  masters,  Phidias  (Suidas,  «.  r.  ; 
SdsoL  ad  Arutapk.  Ram.  504  ;  Tie  ties,  Chiliad. 
viL  154,  viiL  191— for  the  names  'EKdtov  and 
r*k»&Qv  are  unquestionably  merely  corruptions  of 
'AtcAassv,  as  was  first  observed  by  Meuraius,  with 
whom  Wrnchehnarm,  Thiersch,  and  Miiller  agree), 
Myron,  and  Polycletus.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8,  s. 
19.)  1  he  determination  of  the  period  when 
Ageladas  nourished,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
at  ciacuieion.  owing  to  the  apparently  contradictory 
statements  in  the  writers  who  mention  the  name. 
Paamaias(vi.  10.  §  2)  tells  us  that  Ageladas  cast  a 
»tatae  of  Cleostbenes  (who  gained  a  victory  in  the 
chariot-race  in  the  66th  Olympiad)  with  the 
chariot,  horses,  and  charioteer,  which  was  set  up  at 
Ofywu.  There  were  also  at  Olympia  statues  by 
him  of  1  imaaitbeus  of  Delphi  and  Anochus  of  Ta- 
re c  torn.  Now  Timasitheus  was  pal  to  death  by  the 
for  bis  participation  in  the  attempt  of 


I  sago  rat  in  01  Ixviii.  2  (b.  c.  507);  and  Anochus 
(as  we  learn  from  Euscbius)  was  a  victor  in  the 
games  of  the  65th  OL  So  far  everything  is  clear; 
and  if  we  suppose  Ageladas  to  have  been  born 
about  a.  c  540,  he  may  very  well  have  been  the 
instructor  of  Phidias.  On  the  other  band  Pliny 
(/.  c.)  says  that  Ageladas,  with  Polycletus  Phrad- 
mon,  and  Myron,  nourished  in  the  87th  01.  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,  that  at  Mclite  there  was  a  statue  of 
'HpaxKrii  aAt(ifraxor,  the  work  of  Ageladas  the 
Argive,  which  was  set  up  during  the  great  pesti- 
lence. (01.  lxxxvii.  8.  4.)  To  these  authorities 
must  be  added  a  passage  of  Pausanias  (iv.  33.  g  3), 
where  he  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Zeus  made  by 
Ageladas  for  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus.  This 
must  have  been  after  the  year  b.  c.  455,  when  the 
Messenians  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to 
settle  at  Naupactus.  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements,  some  suppose  that  Pliny's 
date  is  wrong,  and  that  the  statue  of  Hercules 
had  been  made  by  Ageladas  long  before  it  was  set 
up  at  Melite :  others  (as  Meyer  and  Siebclis)  that 
Pliny's  date  is  correct,  but  that  Ageladas  did  not 
make  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  victors  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  till  many  years  after  their  victories  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  three  persons,  the  dates  of 
whose  victories  are  so  nearly  the  same,  would  bo 
a  very  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
who  thinks  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Argive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  born 
about  B.  c.  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  at  the  date  assigned  by  Pliny,  and  was 
confounded  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  with 
bis  more  illustrious  namesake  of  Argos.  Thiersch 
supports  this  hypothesis  by  an  able  criticism  on  a 
passage  of  Pausanias.  (v.  24.  §  1.)  Sillig  assumes 
that  there  were  two  artists  of  the  name  of  Ageladas, 
but  both  Argive*.  Ageladas  the  Argive  executed 
one  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  representing  re- 
spectively the  presiding  geniuses  of  the  diatonic, 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music 
Canachus  and  Aristoclcs  of  Sicyon  made  the  other 
two.  (Antipater,  Anih.  Pal.  Plan.  220;  Thiersch, 
A>«*.  d.  UUd.  AW.  pp.  158-164.)  [C.  P.  M.J 
AGELA'US  ('A-yAoos).  1.  A  son  of  Hera- 
cles and  Omphale,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Croesus.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  £  8.)  Herodotus  (i.  7) 
derives  the  family  of  Croesus  from  one  Alcaeus, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  31 )  from  one  Cleolaus,  while  ha 
calls  the  son  of  Heracles  and  Omphale  Lam  us,  and 
others  Loomedes.  (Anton.  Lib.  2  ;  Palaephat,  de 
Incrtd.  45.) 

2.  A  son  of  Damastor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  (Horn.  Ud.  xx.  321.)  In  the  struggle  of 
Odysseus  with  the  suitors,  and  after  many  of  them 
had  fallen,  Agelaus  encouraged  and  headed  those 
who  survived  (xxii.  131,  241),  until  at  last  he  too 
was  struck  dead  by  Odysseus  with  a  javelin, 
(xxii.  293.) 

3.  A  slave  of  Priam,  who  exposed  the  infant 
Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  of 
his  mother.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  five  days, 
the  slave  found  the  infant  still  alive  and  suckled 
by  a  bear,  he  took  him  to  his  own  house  and 
brought  him  up.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  4  ;  compare 
Pari*.) 

There  arc  several  other  mythical  personages  of 
the  name  of  Agelaus,  concerning  whom  no  particu- 
lars are  known.   (Apollod,  ii.  8.  jj  5 ;  Antonio, 
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Lib.  2;  Horn.  77.  viii.  257,  xl  302;  Pans.  rui. 
35.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AG  EL  A' US  ?Ay4\aot\  of  Naupoctua,  was  n 
leading  man  in  tlie  Aetolian  state  at  the  time  of 
the  Achaean  league.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  c  221,  when  he  negociated  the  alliance  between 
the  Illjrian  chief  ScerdilaYdan  and  the  Aetolians. 
It  was  through  his  persuasive  speech  that  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  his  allies  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  the  Aetolians  (b.  c  218),  and  he  was 
elected  general  of  the  latter  in  the  following  rear, 
though  his  conduct  in  recommending  peace  was 
soon  afterwards  blamed  by  his  fickle  countrymen. 
(Polyb.  iv.  16,  t.  103—107.) 

AGELEIA  or  AGELF/1S  fA^tAsta  or  'Ay+- 
Ai?ft),  a  surname  of  Athena,  by  which  she  is  desig- 
nated as  the  leader  or  protectress  of  the  people. 
(Horn.  II.  iv.  128,  t.  765,  tL  269,  xv.  213, 
Od.  iil  878,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE'LLIUS.   [A.  Gbllius.] 

AGE'NOR  CAyjy-p).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of 
Delus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4.)  He  married  Tele- 
phassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasus,  Phineus,  and  according 
to  some  of  Europa  also.  (Schol.  ad  Kurip.  Pkoen. 
5;  Hygin.  Fab.  178;  Paus.  t.  25.  §  7;  Schol. 
ad  Apollon.  Mod.  ii.  178,  iil  1185.)  After  his 
daughter  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  An 
Europa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  re- 
turned, and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)    Virgil  (Aim. 

i.  338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of  Agenor,  by  which 
he  alludes  to  the  descent  of  Dido  from  Agenor. 
Buttmann  {Mytholog.  i.  p.  232,  Ac.)  points  out 
that  the  genuine  Phoenician  name  of  Agenor  was 
Chnas,  which  is  the  same  as  Canaan,  and  upon 
these  facts  he  builds  the  hypothesis  that  Agenor 
or  Chnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the  bonks 
of  Moses. 

2.  A  son  of  Jasus,  and  father  of  Argus  Panoptea, 
king  of  Argos.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2.)  Hellanicus 
(Fragm.  p.  47,  ed.  Stun.)  states  that  Agenor  wax 
a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  brother  of  Jasus  and  Pe- 
lasgus,  and  that  after  their  father's  death,  the  two 
elder  brothers  divided  his  dominions  between 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelasgu*  re- 
ceived the  country  about  the  river  Erasmus,  and 
built  Larissn,  and  Jasus  the  country  about  Elis. 
After  the  death  of  these  two,  Agenor,  the  young- 
est, invaded  their  dominions,  and  thus  became  king 
of  Argos. 

3.  The  son  and  successor  of  Triopas,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  He  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Phoroneus,  and  was  father  of  Crotopus.  (Paus. 

ii.  16.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  145.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand- 
son of  Aetolus.  Epicaste,  the  daughter  of  Caly- 
don,  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Porthaon  and 
Demonic*.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  7.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (iil  13.  §  5),  Thestius,  the  father  of 
Lcda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this  Agenor. 

5.  A  son  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arca- 
dia. He  was  brother  of  Pronous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmaeon,  but  was  abandoned 
by  him.  When  Alcmaeon  wanted  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harm  on  ia  to  his 
second  wife  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous, 
be  was  slain  by  Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  insti- 


gation of  Phegeus.  But  when  the  two  brother* 
came  to  Delphi,  where  they  intended  to  dedicate 
the  necklace  and  peplus,  they  were  killed  by  Am- 
photerus  and  A  earn  an,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  and 
Calirrhoe.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  Pausanias  (viii. 
24.  §  4),  who  relates  the  same  story,  calls  the  chil- 
dren of  Phegeus,  Temenus,  Axion,  and  Alphe- 
siboea. 

6.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and  The&no, 
the  priestess  of  Athena.  (Horn.  IL  xl  59,  vi 
297.)  He  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  one  of  the 
bravest  among  the  Trojans,  and  is  one  of  their 
leaders  in  the  attack  upon  the  fortifications  of  the 
Greeks,  (iv.  467,  xii.  93,  xiv.  425.)  He  even 
ventures  to  fight  with  Achilles,  who  is  wounded 
by  him.  (xxi  570,  &c.)  Apollo  rescued  him  in 
a  cloud  from  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  then  as- 
sumed himself  the  appearance  of  Agenor,  by  which 
means  he  drew  Achilles  away  from  the  walls  of 
Troy,  and  afforded  to  the  fugitive  Trojans  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  city.  fxxi.  in  fine.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (x.  27.  §  l)  Agenor  was  slain  by  Neo- 
ptolemus,  and  was  represented  by  Polygnotus  in 
the  great  painting  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi. 

Some  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name 
occur  in  the  following  passages :  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5, 
iii.  5.  §  6 ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  145.  [L.  S.J 

AGENO'RIDES  ('AyipoplSm),  a  patronymic 
of  Agenor,  designating  a  descendant  of  an  Agenor, 
such  as  Cadmus  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  8,  81,  90;  iv. 
563),  Phineus  (Val.  Flacc  iv.  582),  and  Perseus. 
(Ov.  Mtt.  iv.  771.)  [L.S.] 

AGE'POLIS  ('AtvVoAit),  of  Rhodes,  was  sent 
by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  consul  Q. 
Marcius  Philippus,  b.  c.  169,  in  the  war  with 
Perseus,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  near 
Heraceleum  in  Macedonia.  In  the  following  year, 
B.  c  168,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
xxviiL  14,  15,  xxix.  4,  7;  Li  v.  xlv.  3.) 

AGESANDER  or  AOESILA'US  (*Ayi{<nu*pot 
or  %hytci\aos\  from  Ayta>  and  av^p  or  Ao<fr,  a  sur- 
name of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him  as  the  god 
who  carries  away  all  men.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  PaL 
lad.  1 30,  with  Spanhcim's  note ;  Hesych.  «.  v. ; 
Aeschyl.  op.  Athen.  iii.  p.  99.)  Nicander  (ap, 
Atken.  xv.  p.  684 )  uses  the  form  HytviXaot.  [L.S.] 

AGESANDER,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  His  name  occurs  in  no  author 
except  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4),  and  we 
know  but  of  one  work  which  he  executed  ;  it  is  a 
work  however  which  bears  the  most  decisive  tes- 
timony to  his  surpassing  genius.  In  conjunction 
with  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus  he  sculptured 
the  group  of  Laocoon,  a  work  which  is  ranked  by 
all  competent  judges  among  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  art,  especially  on  account  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  amidst  the  intense  suffering 
portrayed  in  every  feature,  limb,  and  muscle, 
there  is  still  preserved  that  air  of  sublime  repose, 
which  characterised  the  best  productions  of  Grecian 
genius.  This  celebrated  group  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus  on  the 
Esquiline  hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Vatican.  Pliny  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  superior  to  all  other  works  both  of 
statuary  and  jointing.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  respecting  the  ago  when  Agesander 
flourished,  and  various  opinions  have  been  held  on 
the  subject.  Winckelmunn  and  Miiller,  forming 
their  judgment  from  the  style  of  art  displayed  in 
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tie  work   itself,  assign  it  to  tbc  age  of  Ly  sip- 
pus.    Mailer  thinks  the  intensity  of  suffering  de- 
pictrd,  and  the  somewhat  theatrical  air  which 
jrrr-adrs  the  group,  shews  that  it  belongs  to  a 
than  that  of  Phidias.    Leasing  and 
on  the  other  band,  after  subjecting  the 
jAMtge  of  Plinv  to  an  accurate  examination,  have 
u>  the  conclusion,  that  Agesunder  and  the 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and 
expressly  for  that  emperor ; 
and  this  opinion  is  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in. 
Is  addition  to  many  other  reasons  that  might  be 
amttoaed,  if  space  permitted,  if  the  Laocoon  had 
been  s  work  of  antMpnty,  we  can  hardly  under* 
hew  Pliny  should  have  ranked  it  above 
all  the  -works  of  Phidias,  Polycletus,  Praxiteles, 
ami  Ljuppu*.    But  we  can  account  for  his  exag- 
gerated praise,  if  the  group  wa*  modem  and  the 
admiration  excited  by  iu  execution  in  Rome  still 
fresh.    T'^er^ch  has  written  a  great  deal  to  shew 
thst  the  plastic  art  did  not  decline  so  early  as  it 
generally  supposed,  but  continued  to  flourish  in 
foil  *«-)ur  from  the  time  of  Phidias  uninterrupt- 
edly down  to  the  reign  of  Titus.    Pliny  was  de- 
emed in  saying  that  the  group  was  sculptured  put 
of  one  block,  as  the  lapse  of  time  has  discovered  a 
join  in  h.    It  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the 
pd-otai  of  a  statae  found  at  Nettuno  (the  ancient 
Annum)  that  Athenodorus  was  the  ton  of  Age- 
Kin  iex.  This  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  Polydorus 
also  was  his  son,  and  that  the  father  executed  the 
f.t-ure  of  Laocoon  himself,  his  two  sons  the  remain- 
ing two  fararev  ( Les*insr,  Isaokium ;  Winckelmann, 
teses.  <L  Asssst,  x.  1,  10 ;  Thiersch,  Epocken  d. 

A'n*f.  p.  318,  &c;  M  tiller,  Archiiotopi*  d. 
JTwwsC,  p.  152.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGESA'NDRIDAS  fArK*"V&«')-  the  son 
of  AgesasdeT  (camp.  Thoc  L  139),  the  commander 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  sent  to  protect  the 
of  Eaboea  in  a.  c.  411,  was  attacked  by  the 
war  Eretria,  and  obtained  a  rictory 
them  (That  viii.  91,  94,  95.) 
AGESl'ANAX  CAyn<ri<xvo4),  a  Greek  poet,  of 
whom  a  beautiful  fragment  descriptive  of  the  moon 
is  pn-w-r* t <i  in  Plutarch.  (Lte /ode  ts  orb.  lunae, 
p.  920.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem  to 
which  tins  fragment  belonged  was  of  an  epic  or 
didactic  character.  [L.  S.] 

AGE'S! AS  fATnofar),  one  of  the  lambidae, 
mad  tun  Iten-ditary  priest  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
sained  the  victory  there  in  the  mule  race,  and 
is  celebrated  on  that  account  by  Pindar  m  the 
sixth  Otvmpk  ode.  Bockh  places  his  victory  in 
the  78th  Olympiad. 

AGESIDA'MUS  fAT^oioa^t),  son  of  Ar- 
chestxatas,  an   Epixephvrian  Ijocriaa,  who  con- 
quered, when  a  boy,  in  boxmg  in  the  Olympic 
i^iaes.    His  victory  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
the  ]0th  and  1 1th  Olympic  odes.   The  scholiast 
places  his  victory  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  He 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Agesidamus,  the 
nailer  of  Contains,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Ne- 
■ean  odes,   (L  42,  ix.  99.) 
AGESILA'US.  fAamvsWDXR.] 
AQESILA'US  J.  ('Ayivbaot),  son  of  Doryssus, 
mxxi  king  of  the  Agid  line  at  Sparta,  excluding 
ArModemas,  according  to  Apollodorus,  reigned 
.  yean,  and  died  in  886  n.  c.  Pausanias 
hk  rvi(rn  a  short  one,  but  contemporary 
•*&  the  legislation  of  Lycxtrgus.  (Pans,  ul  2.  §  3 ; 
(union,  Fa*it,  L  p.  335.)  [A.  H.  C] 
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AGESILA'US  I L,  son  by  his  second  wife,  Eu- 
polia,  of  Archidamus  II„  succeeded  his  half-bro- 
ther, Agis  II.  as  nineteenth  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
line;  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lysander,  his  nephew, 
Leoty  chides.  [Lbotycu u>xa,]  His  reign  extends 
from  398  to  361  n.  c,  both  inclusive  ;  during  most 
of  which  time  be  was,  in  Plutarch's  words,  "as 
good  as  thought  commander  and  king  of  all  Greece,'1 
and  was  for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with 
his  country's  deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of 
that  country,  though  internally  weak,  was  exter- 
nally, in  Greece,  down  to  894,  one  of  supremacy 
acknowledged ;  the  only  field  of  iu  ambition  was 
Persia ;  from  394  to  387,  the  Corinthian  or  first 
The  ban  war,  one  of  supremacy  assaulted :  in  307 
that  supremacy  was  restored  over  Greece,  in  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asiatic  pro- 
spects :  and  than  more  confined  and  more  secure,  it 
became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when  Thebes 
regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  for  one  moment  restored,  though  on  a 
lower  level,  in  371 ;  then  overthrown  for  ever  at 
Leuctra,  the  next  nine  years  being  a  struggle  for 
existence  amid  dangers  within  and  without 

Of  the  youth  of  Agesilaus  we  hare  no  detail,  be- 
yond the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  Lysander. 
On  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  age  of 
forty,  we  first  hear  of  him  in  the  suppression  of 
Cinadon's  conspiracy.  [Cinadon.]  In  his  third 
year  (396)  he  crossed  into  Asia,  and  after  a  short 
campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation,  he  is  the 
next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tissapbernes  and 
Phamabaxua ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  394,  was  en- 
camped in  the  plain  of  Thebe,  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  tbe  empire,  when  a  message  ar- 
rived to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  home,  lie 
calmly  and  promptly  obeyed ;  expressing  however 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  in- 
dulging, hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  Marching  rapid- 
ly by  Xerxes'  route,  he  met  and  defeated  at  Coroneia 
in  Boeotia  the  allied  forces.  In  393  he  was  engaged 
in  a  ravaging  invasion  of  Argolia,  in  392  in  one  of 
the  Corinthian  territory,  in  391  be  reduced  the 
Acanianians  to  submission  ;  but,  in  the  remaining 
years  of  the  war,  he  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  utter- 
val  of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  command  ia 
Sparta's  aggression  on  Mantineia ;  but  heading,  from 
motives,  it  is  said,  of  private  friendship,  that  on 
Phlius ;  and  openly  justifying  Phoebidas'  seizure  of 
tbe  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years 
be  commanded  in  Boeotia,  more  however  to  the 
enemy's  gain  in  point  of  experience,  than  loss  in 
any  other ;  from  tbe  five  remaining  he  was  with- 
drawn by  severe  illness.  In  tbe  congress  of  371 
an  altercation  is  recorded  between  him  and  Epami- 
nondas  ;  and  by  his  advice  Thebes  was  perempto- 
rily excluded  from  the  peace,  and  orders  given  for 
the  fatal  campaign  of  Leuctra.  In  370  we  find 
him  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Mantineia,  and 
reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia; 
and  in  369  to  his  skill,  courage,  and  presence  of 
mind,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  un- 
called Sparta,  amidst  the  attacks  of  four  armies, 
and  revolts  and  conspiracies  of  Helots,  Perioeci, 
and  even  Spartans,  Finally,  in  362,  be  led  his 
countrymen  into  Arcadia ;  by  fortunate  information 
was  enabled  to  return  in  time  to  prevent  the  sur- 
prise of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seems,  joint  if  not  sole 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  To  the 
ensuing  winter  must  probably  be  referred  his  em- 
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bassy  to  the  coast  of  Asia  and  negotiations  for 
money  with  the  revolted  satraps,  alluded  to  in  an 
obscure  passage  of  Xenophon  {A gentians,  ii.  26, 27  ) : 
and,  in  performance  perhaps  of  some  stipulation 
then  made,  he  crossed,  in  the  spring  of  361,  with 
a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt. 
Hen*,  after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361-60,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  years 
and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 

Referring  to  our  sketch  of  Spartan  history,  we 
find  Agesilaus  shining  most  in  its  first  and  last 
period,  as  commencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious 
career  in  Asia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining 
his  prostrate  country.  From  Coroneia  to  Lenctrn 
we  sec  him  partly  unemployed,  at  times  yielding 
to  weak  motives,  at  times  joining  in  wanton  acts 
of  public  injustice.  No  one  of  Sparta's  great  de- 
feats, but  some  of  her  bad  policy  belongs  to  him. 
In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him ;  in  what  he  does, 
we  miss  the  greatness  and  consistency  belonging  to 
unity  of  purpose  and  sole  command.  No  doubt  he 
was  hampered  at  home  ;  perhaps,  too,  from  a  man 
withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his  chosen 
career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind  could 
not  be  looked  for.  Plutarch  gives  among  numerous 
apophthegmata  his  letter  to  the  Kphors  on  his  recall : 
**  We  have  reduced  most  of  Asia,  driven  back  the 
barbarians,  made  arms  abundant  in  Ionia.  But 
since  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come 
home,  I  shall  follow  ray  letter,  may  perhaps  be  even 
before  it.  For  my  command  is  not  mine,  but  my 
country's  and  her  allies*.  And  n  commander  then 
commands  truly  according  to  right  when  he  sees 
his  own  commander  in  the  laws  and  ephors,  or 
others  holding  office  in  the  state."  Also,  an  ex- 
clamation on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Corinth  : 
"Alan  for  Greece!  she  has  killed  enough  of  her 
sons  to  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians."  Of 
his  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  in- 
stances are  given :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  ex- 
cess, the  less  Spartan  qualities  of  kindliness  and 
tenderness  as  a  father  and  a  friend.  Thus  we 
hare  the  story  of  his  riding  across  a  stick  with  his 
children  ;  and  to  gratify  his  son's  affection  for  Cleo- 
nyinus,  son  of  the  culprit,  he  saved  Sphodrias  from 
the  punishment  due,  in  right  and  policy,  for  his 
incursion  into  Attica  in  378.  So  too  the  appoint- 
ment of  Peisander.  [  Pkisandxr.]  A  letter  of  his 
runs,  **  If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him  for  that ; 
if  guilty,  for  my  sake;  any  how  acquit  him." 
From  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  life,  from  ill  faith,  his  character  is 
clear.  In  person  he  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  44 lame  sovereignty."  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fall  took  place,  but  not  through  him.  Agesilaus 
himself  was  Sparta's  most  perfect  citizen  and  most 
consummate  general;  in  many  ways  perhaps  her 
greatest  man.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3,  to  the  end,  Age- 
aihius ;  Died.  xiv.  xv;  Pans.  iii. 9,  10;  Pint,  and  C. 
Nepos,  in  vita;  Plut  Apoi>ktlw<j»t,)   [A.  H.  C] 

AGKSILA'US('A7n<rtA«>f),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Italy 
(*IraAi«d),  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Plutarch  (ParulULty  p.  312),  and  Stobacus.  (Flo- 
riltg.  ix.  27,  liv.  49,  Ixv.  10,  ed.Gaisf.)  [C.  P.M.] 

AGESl'LOCHUS     or  HEGESI'LOCHUS 


AGESIPOLIS. 

f  A7f <ri\oxos,  'AynerfAoxo**  'HinhriAoxoi),  was  the 
chief  magistrate  (Pryiania)  of  the  Rhodians,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Perseus  in  B.  c  171,  and  recommended  his  coun- 
trymen to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  169,  and 
to  the  consul  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia,  B.  c. 
168.    (Polyb.  xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  2,  14,  xxix.  4.) 

AGESl'MBROTUS,  osmmander  of  the  Rho- 
dian  fleet  in  the  war  between  the  Unman*  and 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  a.  c.  200—197.  (Liv. 
xxxi  46,  xxxii.  16,  32.) 

AGESI'POLIS  I.  CATi-ofs-oXw),  king  of  Sparta, 
the  twenty-first  of  the  Agidu  beginning  with  Eu- 
rysthenes,  succeeded  his  father  Pauaanias,  while 
yet  a  minor,  in  B.  c  394,  and  reigned  fourteen 
years.  He  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Aristodemus,  his  nearest  of  kin.  He  came  to 
the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  confe- 
deracy (partly  brought  about  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Persian  satrap  Tithraustes),  which  was 
formed  by  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
against  Sparta,  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  his 
colleague,  Agesilaus  II.,  from  Asia;  and  the  first 
military  operation  of  his  reign  was  the  expedition 
to  Corinth,  where  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
were  then  assembled.  The  Spartan  army  was  led 
by  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  allies.  (Xen.  HtlL  iv.  2.  §  9.)  In  the  year 
a  c  390  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  his 
majority,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Argolis,  Having  pro- 
cured the  sanction  of  the  Olympic  and  Delphic 
gods  for  disregarding  any  attempt  which  the  Argives 
might  make  to  stop  his  march,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
religious  truce,  he  carried  his  ravages  still  further 
than  Agesilaus  had  done  in  B.c  393;  but  as  he 
suffered  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter  him  from 
occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expedition  yielded 
no  fruit  but  the  plunder.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  7*  §  2-6; 
Pans.  iii.  5.  §  8.)  In  B.  c.  385  the  Spartans,  seis- 
ing upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  Mantineia,  in  wbkh  Agesipolis  under- 
took the  command,  after  it  had  been  declined  by 
Agesilaus.  In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  were 
assisted  by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Man- 
tincans,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were 
fighting  side  by  side,  narrowly  escaped  death.  Ha 
took  the  town  by  diverting  the  river  Ophis,  so  as  to 
lay  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  under 
water.  The  basements,  being  made  of  unbaked 
bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water. 
The  walls  soon  began  to  totter,  and  the  Mantincans 
were  forced  to  surrender.  They  were  admitted  to 
terms  on  condition  that  the  population  should  be 
dispersed  among  the  four  hamlets,  out  of  which  it 
had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital.  The  demo- 
cratical  leaders  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
(Xen.  HetL  v.  2.  §  1-7 ;  Pans.  viiL  8.  §  5 ;  Diod. 
xv.  5,  &c;  Plut.  Pelop.  A ;  Isocr.  Paneg.  p.  67*  a, 
De  Pace,  p.  179,  c.) 

Early  in  b.  c  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Sparta 
from  the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  request* 
ing  assistance  against  the  Olynthians,  who  wire 
endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  join  their  confede- 
racy. The  Spartans  granted  it,  but  were  not  at 
first  very  successful.  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Teleutias  in  the  second  campaign  (b.  c  381) 
Agesipolis  took  the  command.  He  set  out  in  381. 
but  did  not  begin  operations  till  the  spring  of  SttO. 
He  then  acted  with  great  vigour,  and  took  Torone 
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by  storm  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  he  was 
vrLZi-d  with  a  ferer,  which  earned  him  ofF  in  seven 
dar*.  He  died  at  Aphytis,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Pal'me.  His  body  wu  immersed  in  hooey  and 
cuureyed  home  to  Sparta  for  boriaL  Though 
Agesrpolis  did  not  •hare  the  ambitious  views  of 
forrtrn  conquest  cherished  by  Agesilaus,  hi*  loss 
wis  deeplr  regretted  by  that  prince,  who  weins  to 
hare  had  a  aineere  rn^rd  far  him.  (Xen.  HrlL 
v.  5.  f  8-9.  18-19  ;  Diod.  xv.  22;  TbirlwalL  Hid. 
cf  Greece,  toL  ir.  pp.  405,  428,  Ac,  t.  pp.  5,  Sec 
20.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESITOLIS  IL,  nn  of  Cleombrotus,  wiu 
the  23rd  kinft  of  the  Agid  line.  He  ascended  the 
throne  a>  c  371,  and  reigned  one  year.  (Paus. 
m. «.  f  1 :  Diod.  xt.  60.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGESI'POLIS  III,  the  31*  of  the  Agid  line, 
was  the  ton  of  Agwri polis,  and  grandson  of  Cleom- 
bratnft  IL  After  the  death  of  Cleotnenet  he  was 
elected  king  while  still  •  minor,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  hit  uncle  Cleomenei.  (Polyb. 
ir.  35.)  He  was  howerer  soon  deposed  by  hi*  col- 
Irxr*  Lyeunrus  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 
We  bear  at*  him  next  in  fi.  c  195,  when  he  was  at 
tly  ai-ad  of  the  Lacedaemonian  exileR,  who  joined 
F'ttHhtt  in  his  attack  upon  Nobis,  the  tyrant 
of  Lac-daemon.  (Lir.  xxxiv.  26.)  He  formed 
one  of  an  embassy  sent  about  B-  C  183  to  Rome 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  and,  with  his  com- 
pan^fis.  was  intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed. 
(PoiYb.xxiT.il.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESI'STRATE.    [Agis  IV.J 
AG  ETAS  ("A-ysfrat ),  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Aeusuans  in  b»  c  217,  made  an  incursion  into 
Aonant  and  Epirus,  and  ravaged  both  coun- 
triea.    (Polyb.  t.  91.  96.) 

AGETOR  fAy>fT»p),  a  surname  given  to  seve- 
ml  gods,  for  instance,  to  Zeus  at  Lacedaemon 
(Stob.  Serm.  42)  :  the  name  seems  to  describe 
Zrus  as  the  leader  and  ruler  of  men ;  bat  others 
think,  that  R  is  sytionvmoim  with  Agamemnon 
[  Agamxkkok,  2] :— to  Apollo  (Eurip  Mtd.  426) 
where  howerer  Elmsley  and  others  prefer  dyifrstp: 
— i»  Hermes,  who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to 
l/Wrr  world.    Under  this  name  Hermes  had  n 
siatue  at  Megalopolis.  (I'au*.  Tin.  31.  §  4.)  [L.  &] 
AGGrTNUS  ITRBICUS,  a  writer  on  the 
aeseaee  of  the  Agri  men  sores.  {Diet  of  AmL  p.  30.) 
It  is  Tinceruwn  when  he  lived ;  but  he  appears  to 
ki*e  kn  a  Christian,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
fr-  m  s„m*  expressions  which  he  uses,  that  he  tired 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  cm. 
T>.«  extant  works  ascribed  to  him  are  : — **  Aggcni 
Urbiei  in  Jalium  Frontinum  Commentarius,"  a  com- 
Torr.xarr  npon  the  work  "  De  Agra  mm  Qualitate," 
which  is  ascribed  to  Frontinus ;  **  In  Jalium  Fron- 
thnaa  Con^mcntariorum  Liber  aecundus  qui  Diazo- 
trmpamdicitarr  and  *  Commentarionim  de  Con- 
troretms  Agronun  Pars  prior  et  altera.**  The 
knt-iL.iro*d  work  Niebshr  supposes  to  have  been 
written  by  Frontinus,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
since  the  author  speaks   of  44  praestantissimus 
iMniianus,"  an  expression,  which  would  never 
br+n  applied  to  this  tyrant  after  his  death. 
{UmL  <SRome,  mi  u.  p.  621.) 

AGGRAMME*,  called  XANDRAMES  (3o»w 
tedvWt)  by  Diodorus,  the  ruler  of  the  Gangaridae 
ad  Praia'  in  India,  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a 
tarter,  whom  the  queen  had  married.  Alexander 
wa,  prrpanntf  to  march  against  him  when  he  was 
cmapcUt^.  by  bis  soldi****  who  had  become  tired  ol 


the  war,  to  give  up  further  conquests  in  India. 
(Curt.  t.  2 ;  Diod.  xvii.  93,  94 ;  Arrian,  ^aoi. 
v.  25,  Ac;  Plot,  Alar.  60.) 

A'GIAS  ('Ay las),  son  of  Agelochus  and  grand* 
son  of  Tisameous,  a  Spartan  seer  who  predicted 
the  victory  of  Lysauder  at  Aegos-potanii.  (Paus. 

iii.  11.  §5.)    [Tisamkn us.] 

A'GIAS  fAylar).  LA  Greek  poet,  whose 
name  was  formerly  written  Augias,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Excerpta  of 
Proclus.  It  has  been  corrected  by  Thiersch  in  the 
Acta  Philol.  Momtc  ii.  p.  584,  from  the  Codex 
Monacensis,  which  in  one  passage  has  Agios, 
and  in  another  Hagias.  The  name  itself  does  not 
occur  in  early  Greek  writers,  unless  it  be  supposed 
tliat  Egias  or  Hcgias  ('H-yuw)  m  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Strom,  vi  p  622),  and  Pausanias  (  i.  2. 
§  1),  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Troesen,  and  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year 
b.  c  740.  His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
under  the  name  of  NoVroi,  i.  e.  the  history  of  the 
return  of  the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  Achaeans 
on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is, 
with  the  outrage  committed  upon  Cassandra  and 
the  Palladium ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled  up  the 
space  which  was  left  between  the  work  of  the 
poet  Arctinus  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients 
themselves  appear  to  have  been  uncertain  about  the 
author  of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by 
the  name  of  NoWoi,  and  when  they  mention  the 
author,  they  only  call  him  6  rvis  N6otovs  ypifyau 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  281 ;  Paus.  x.  28.  §  4,  29.  §  2,  30. 
g  2;  ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Schol.  ad  Odps.  iv.  12 ; 
Schol  ad  Arutopk.  Equti.  1332;  Lucian,  De 
Saltat.  46.)  Hence  some  writers  attributed  the 
Notrroi  to  Homer  (  Suid.  a  v.  roeroi ;  AnthoL 
Planud.  iv.  30),  while  others  call  its  author  a  Co- 
lophonian.  (Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  xri.  118.)  Simi- 
lar poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written 
by  other  poets  also,  such  as  Eumclus  of  Corinth 
(Schol  ad  Find.  OL  xiii  31),  Antideides  of 
Athens  (Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  ix.  p  466),  Cleidcmus 
(Athen.  xiii.  p  609),  and  Lyaimachus,  (Athen. 

iv.  p  158;  SchoL  ad  Apollo*.  Rhod.  I  558.) 
Where  the  Koarot  is  mentioned  without  a  name, 
we  have  generally  to  understand  the  work  of 
Agiaa. 

2.  A  comic  writer.  (Pollux,  iii.  36 ;  Mcinrke, 
HisL  Conk.  Grate,  pp  404,  416.)         [L.  S.] 

A'GIAS  fAylaf),  tlie  author  of  a  work  on 
Argolis.  ('ApyoKixtL,  Athen.  iii.  p  86,  f.)  He  is 
called  6  ftovaucis  in  another  po*.<age  of  Athenaeus 
(xiv.  p  626,  f.),  but  the  musician  may  be  another 
person. 

AG  I  ATI  S.    [Aow  IV.] 

AGIS  I.  CAyu),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eu- 
rysthencs,  began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  B.  c. 
1032.  (Mtiller,  Dor.  voL  ii.  p.  51 1,  transL)  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  (Chrxm.  l  p  166)  be  reigned 
only  one  year;  according  to  Apollodorus,  as  it 
appear*,  alx>ut  31  years.  During  the  reign  of 
Eurystbenes,  the  conquered  people  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with  the  Dorians. 
Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and 
gave  rise  and  name  to  the  class  called  Helots. 
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(Ephor.  ap.  Strait.  viii.  p.  364.)  To  his  reign 
was  referred  the  colony  which  went  to  Crete 
under  Pollis  and  Delphus  (Conon.  Narr.  36.) 
From  him  the  kings  of  that  line  were  called 
*A7i©oi.  His  colleague  was  Sous.  (Pans,  iii.  2. 
§  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AO  IS  II,  the  17th  of  the  Eurypontid  line 
(beginning  with  Procles),  succeeded  his  father 
Archidamus  &  c.  427,  and  reigned  a  little  more 
than  28  years.  In  the  summer  of  B.  c  426,  be 
led  an  army  of  Peloponm  t>ians  and  their  allies  .ib 
far  as  the  isthmus  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Attica ;  but  they  were  deterred  from  advancing 
farther  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes  which  hap- 
pened when  they  had  got  so  far.  (Thuc  iii. 
89.)  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led 
an  array  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  days 
after  he  had  entered  it.  (Thuc.  iv.  2,  6.)  In 
B.  c.  419,  the  Argives  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biades, attacked  Epidaurus ;  and  Agis  with  the 
whole  force  of  Laeedaemon  set  out  at  the  same 
time  and  marched  to  the  frontier  city,  Leuctra. 
No  one,  Thucydides  tells  us,  knew  the  purpose  of 
this  expedition.  It  was  probably  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Epidaurus.  (Tbirlwall,  voL  iii. 
p.  342.)  At  Leuctra  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifices 
deterred  him  from  proceeding.  He  therefore  led 
his  troops  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
to  be  ready  for  an  expedition  at  the  end  of  the 
sacred  month  of  the  Carnean  festival;  and  when 
the  Argives  repeated  their  attack  on  Epidaurus, 
the  Spartans  again  marched  to  the  frontier  town, 
Caryae,  and  again  turned  back,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  victims.  In  the  mid- 
die  of  the  following  summer  (a  c.  418)  the  Epi- 
daurians  being  still  hard  pressed  by  the  Argives, 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  force  and 
some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis  invaded 
Argolis  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in 
intercepting  the  Argives,  and  posted  his  army  ad- 
vantageously between  them  and  the  city.  But 
just  as  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  Thrasyllus, 
one  of  the  Argive  generals,  and  Alciphron  camo  to 
Agis  and  prevailed  on  him  to  conclude  a  trace  for 
four  months.  Agis,  without  disclosing  his  motives, 
drew  off  his  army.  On  bis  return  he  was  severely 
censured  for  having  thus  thrown  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  Argoa,  especially  as  the  Argives 
had  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  return 
and  taken  Orchomenos  It  was  proposed  to  pull 
down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine  of  100,000 
drachmae.  Bnt  on  his  earnest  entreaty  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  appointing  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city.  (Thuc. 
v.  54,  57,  &c)  Shortly  afterwards  they  received 
intelligence  from  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  suc- 
coured, the  party  favourable  to  Sparta  in  that  city 
would  be  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Spartans 
immediately  sent  their  whole  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agis.  He  restored  tranquillity  at  Tegea, 
and  then  marched  to  Montineia.  By  turning  the 
waters  so  as  to  flood  the  lands  of  Mantineia,  be 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  army  of  the  Mantineans 
and  Athenians  down  to  the  level  ground.  A  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever 
fought  between  Grecian  states.  (Thuc.  v. 
71—73.)  In  B.  c.  417,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
of  the  counter-revolution  at  Argos,  in  which  the 
oligarchical  and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown, 
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an  army  was  Rent  there  under  Agis.  He  was  un- 
able to  restore  the  defeated  party,  but  he  destroyed 
the  long  walls  which  the  Argives  had  begun  to 
carry  down  to  the  sea,  and  took  Hysiae.  (Thuc 
v.  83.)  In  the  spring  of  &  c.  413,  Agis  entered 
Attica  with  a  Peloponncsian  army,  and  fortified 
Deceleia,  a  steep  eminence  about  15  miles  north- 
east of  Athens  (Thuc.  vii.  19,  27);  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  of  the 
disastrous  fate  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had 
reached  Greece,  he  marched  northward*  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  fleet.  While  at  Deceleia  he 
acted  in  a  great  measure  independently  of  the  Spar- 
tan government,  and  received  embassies  as  well 
from  the  disaffected  allies  of  the  Athenians  as 
from  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Thuc.  viii.  3,  5.)  He  seems  to  have  remained 
at  Deceleia  till  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
In  411,  during  the  administration  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Athens  itself.  (Thuc  viii.  71.)  In  b.  c.  401, 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Eli*  was  entrust- 
ed to  Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  sue  for  peace.  As  he  was  returning 
from  Delphi,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  fell  sick  at  Heraca  in  Arca- 
dia, and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  he 
reached  Sparta.  (Xen.  HtU.  iii.  2.  §  21,  &a 
3.  §  1—4.)  He  left  a  son,  Leoty chides  who 
however  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  as  there 
was  some  suspicion  with  regard  to  his  legitimacy. 
While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agis  his 
implacable  enemy.  Later  writers  (Justin,  v.  2 ; 
Pluu  Aldb.  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter 
suKpected  him  of  having  dishonoured  his  queen 
Timaea.  It  was  probahly  at  the  suggestion  of 
Agis  that  orders  were  sent  out  to  Astyochus  to 
put  him  to  death.  Alcibiades  however  received 
timely  notice,  (according  to  some  accounts  from 
Timaea  herself)  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Spartans  (Thuc  viiL  12,  45 ;  Plut.  Lymand. 
22.  Ageril.  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  I II.,  the  elder  son  of  Archidamus  III.,  was 
the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  His  reign 
was  short,  but  eventful.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  b.  c  338.  In  B.  c.  333,  wo  find  him  going 
with  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  commanders 
in  the  Aegean,  Pharnabazua  and  Autophra- 
dates,  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  car- 
rying on  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  in 
Greece.  They  gave  him  30  talents  and  10  tri- 
remes The  news  of  the  battle  of  Isstu,  however, 
put  a  check  upon  their  plans  He  sent  the  gal- 
leys to  his  brother  Agesilaus  with  instructions  to 
Rail  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he  might  secure 
that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest.  In  this  he 
seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Two  years  afterwards  (u.  c.  331),  the  Greek 
states  which  were  leagued  together  against  Alex- 
ander, seized  the  opportunity  of  the  disaster  of 
Zopyrion  and  the  revolt  of  the  Thracians  to  de- 
clare war  against  Macedonia.  Agis  was  invested 
with  the  command,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops  And  a  body  of  8000  Greek  mercenaries 
who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Issus 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  army 
under  Corragus  Having  been  joined  by  tho 
other  forces  of  the  league  ho  laid  siege  to 
Megalopolis.  The  city  held  out  till  Antipater 
came  to  its  relief,  when  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
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Aci«  was  defeated  and  killed.    It  happened  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbela.    (Arrian,  ii.  13 ; 
Diod.  xri.  6 A,  68,  xvii.  62;  Aesch.  c  Ckfiph. 
p.  77;  Curt.  vi.  1 ;  Justin,  xii.  1.)         [C  P.  M.] 
AG  IS  I  V_,  the  elder  son  of  Kudamidas  IL,  was 
the  24th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.    He  suc- 
ceeded hi*  father  in  B.  c  244,  and  reigned  four 
yean.    In  &  c  243,  after  the  liberation  of  Corinth 
by  Aratos,  the  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  Agis 
fed  an   army  arainst  htm,  but  was  defeated. 
(Pant,  il  8.  §  4.)    The  interest  of  his  reign,  how- 
ever, is  derived  from  events  of  a  different  kind. 
Through  the  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with 
thtj-  concomitant  vices,  the  Spartans  had  greatly 
degenerated    from   the  ancient  simplicity  and 
severity  of  manners.    Not  above  700  families  of 
the  genuine  Spartan  stock  remained,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  innovation  introduced  by  Epitadeus, 
-who  procured  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  secured 
to  every  >wrtan  head  of  a  family  an  equal  portion 
of  hod,  the  landed  property  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  individuals,  of  whom  a  great  num- 
ber were  females,  so  that  not  above  100  Spartan 
i.-i.L'i-.-*  ^>.*t-*-sed  estates,  while  the  poor  were 
hardened  with  debt.    Agis,  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  had  shewn  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
discipline,  undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and 
re-establish  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.    For  this 
end  he  determined  to  lay-  before  the  Spartan  senate 
a  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  all  debts  and  a  new 
j^irutmn  of  the  lands.    Another  part  of  his  plan  was 
to  rut  landed  estate*  to  the  Perioeci.    His  schemes 

young  men.  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
wealthy.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over 
three  very  influential  persona*— his  uncle  Agesi- 
hma  (a  man  of  large  property,  but  who,  being 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
innovations  of  Agis),  Lysander,  and  .Mandrocleides. 
Having  procured  Lysander  to  be  elected  one  of 
the  ephors,  he  laid  his  plana  before  the  senate. 
He  ;>rnpo«ied  that  the  Spartan  territory  should  be 
divided  into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500 
equal  lots,  to  be  divided  amongst  the  Spartans, 
w  hose  ranks  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Perioeci  and 
strangers  ;  the  other  to  contain  15,000  equal  lots, 
to  be  divided-  amongst  the  Perioeci.     The  senate 
could  not  at  first  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter. 
Lysander,  therefore,  convoked  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  to  whom  Agis  submitted  his  measure,  and 
offered  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by  giving  up  his 
i*T:di  and  money,  telling  them  that  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
with  ail  his  relations  and  friends,  would  follow  his 
example.     His  generosity  drew  down  the  ap- 
peases of  the  multitude.     The  opposite  party, 
however,  headed  by  Leonidas,  the  other  king,  who 
had  formed  his  habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of 
Sefeocus,  king  of  Syria,  got  the  senate  to  reject 
the  measure,  though  only  by  one  rote.   Agis  now 
determined  to  rid  himself  of  leonidas.  Lysander 
accordingly  accused  him  of  having  violated  the  laws 
ty  marrying  a  stranger  and  living  in  a  foreign  land. 

ts  deposed,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
Cleombrotus,  who  co-operated  with 
Ago.   Soon  afterwards,  however,  Lysander's  term 
office  expired,  and  the  ephora  of  the  following 
year  wen  opposed  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
Lmuaa*.     Thej  brought  an  accusation  against 
Lriander  and  Mandrocleides  of  attempting  to  vio- 
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late  the  laws.  Alarmed  at  the  turn  events  were 
taking,  the  two  latter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to 
depose  the  ephors  by  force  and  appoint  others  in 
their  room.  Leonidas,  who  bad  returned  to 
the  city,  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  his  flight  was 
protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  meditated 
against  him  by  Agcsilaua,  The  selfish  avarice  of 
the  latter  frustrated  the  plans  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
them.  He  persuaded  his  nephew  and  Lysander 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  distribution  of  their  lands, 
would  be,  to  begin  by  cancelling  the  debts.  Ac- 
cordingly all  bonds,  registers,  and  securities  were 
piled  up  in  the  market  place  and  burnt.  Agcsi- 
laua, having  secured  his  own  ends,  contrived  vari- 
ous pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  of  the  lands. 
Meanwhile  the  Achaeans  applied  to  Sparta  for 
assistance  against  the  Aetolians.  Agis  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  cau- 
tious movements  of  Aratus  gave  Agis  no  opportu- 
nity of  distinguishing  himself  in  action,  but  he 
gained  great  credit  by  the  excellent  discipline  he 
preserved  among  his  troops.  During  his  absence 
Agesilaus  so  incensed  the  poorer  classes  by  his 
insolent  conduct  and  the  continued  postponement 
of  the  division  of  the  lands  that  they  made  no 
opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agis  openly 
brought  back  Leonidas  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  Cleombrotus  fled  for  sanctuary,  the 
former  to  the  temple  of  Athene  Chakioecus,  the 
latter  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon.  .Cleombrotus 
was  suffered  to  go  into  exile.  Agis  was  entrapped 
by  some  treacherous  friends  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Leonidas  immediately  came  with  a  band 
of  mercenaries  and  secured  the  prison  without, 
while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went  through  the 
mockery  of  a  trial.  When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied, 
that  he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design, 
even  in  the  face  of  death.  Ho  was  condemned, 
and  precipitately  executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a 
rescue,  as  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assem- 
bled round  the  prison  gates.  Agis,  observing  that 
one  of  his  executioners  was  moved  to  tears,  said, 
44  Weep  not  for  me:  suffering,  as  I  do,  unjustly,  I 
am  in  a  happier  case  than  my  murderers."  His 
mother  Agesistrate  and  his  grandmother  were 
strangled  on  his  body.  Agis  was  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  ephors. 
Pausanias,  who,  however,  is  undoubted!  v  wrong, 
says  (viii.  10.  §  4,  27.  §  9),  that  he  fell  in  battle. 
His  widow  Agiatis  was  forcibly  married  by  Leo- 
nidas to  his  ion  Cleomenes,  but  nevertheless  they 
entertained  for  each  other  a  mutual  affection 
and  esteem.  (Plutarch,  Agitt  CUomeM*,  Aratut; 
Paus.  viL  7.  §  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  (*A7«),  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Argos, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Cur- 
tius  (viii.  5)  as  well  as  Arrian  (A nab.  iv.  9)  and 
Plutarch  (De  adtdat.  ei  arose,  ditcrim.  p.  60)  de- 
scribe him  as  one  of  the  basest  flatterers  of  the 
king.  Curt ius  calls  him  M  pessimorum  carminum 
post  Choeril um  conditor,"  which  probably  refers 
rather  to  their  flattering  character  than  to  their 
worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (vi. 
152)  contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  the 
work  of  this  Batterer.  (Jacobs,  AnihoL  iii.  p. 
836 ;  Zmunennann,  ZdUdrift  jUr  die  Alierth, 
1841,  p.  164.) 
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Athcnaeus  (xii.  p.  516)  mention!  one  Agis  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  art  of  cooking 
(i^rim«().  [L.  S.J 

AO  LA' 1 A  ('Ay\t£ta).    1.  [Charitks] 

2.  The  wife  of  Choropus  and  mother  of  Niretu, 
who  led  a  small  band  from  the  island  of  Syme 
against  Troy.  (Horn.  //.  iL  671;  Diod.  t.  53.) 
Another  Aglaia  is  mentioned  in  Apollodorua.  (ii. 
7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AOLAONI'CE.  [Aoanicb.] 

AGLAOPHE'ME.  [Sirknks.] 

AGLA'OPHON  (AytouHp+v),  a  painter,  born 
in  the  island  of  Thasos,  the  father  and  instructor 
of  Polygnotua.  (Suidas  and  Photius,«.r.  nokvyvm- 
tos  ;  Anth.  Or.  ix.  700.)  He  had  another  son 
named  Aristophon.  (Plat.  Corp.  p.  448.  B.)  As 
Polygnotus  flourished  before  the  90th  01.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  xxxv.  9.  s.  35),  Aglaophon  probably  lived 
about  01.  70.  Quintilian  (xii.  10.  §  3)  praises  his 
paintings,  which  wore  distinguished  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  colouring,  as  worthy  of  admiration 
on  other  grounds  besides  their  antiquity.  There 
was  an  Aglaophon  who  flourished  in  the  90th  OL 
according  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  9.  a.  36),  and  his 
statement  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  543,  d.),  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
painted  two  pictures,  in  one  of  which  Olympias 
and  Pythias,  as  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  were  represented 
crowning  Alcibiades ;  in  the  other  Nemea,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  Nemean  games,  held  Alcibiades 
on  her  knees.  Alcibiades  could  not  have  gained 
any  victories  much  before  01.  91.  (b.  c.  416.)  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  likely  that  this  artist  was 
the  son  of  Aristophon,  and  grandson  of  the  older 
Aglaophon,  as  among  the  Greeks  the  son  generally 
lwre  the  name  not  of  bis  father  but  of  his  grand- 
father. Plutarch  (Alcib.  16)  says,  that  Aristo- 
pbon  was  the  author  of  the  picture  of  Nemea  and 
Alcibiades.  lie  may  perhaps  have  assisted  his 
son.  This  Aglaophon  was,  according  to  some,  the 
first  who  represented  Victory  with  wings.  (SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  A  re-*,  573.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGLAOSTHENES.  [Agaosthenxs.J 

AGLAUROS.  [Agrailoh.] 

AGLA'US  ('A*yAo<Jf),  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  pronounced 
to  be  happier  than  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  on  ac- 
count of  his  contentedness,  when  the  king  asked 
the  oracle,  if  any  man  was  happier  than  he.  ( Val. 
Max.  vii.  1.  §  2 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  viL  47.)  Pausa- 
nias  (viii.  24.  §  7)  places  Aglaus  in  the  time  of 
Croesus. 

AGNAPTUS,  an  architect  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (v.  15,  §  4,  vl  20.  §  7)  as  the  builder  of  a 
porch  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  which  was  called 
by  the  Eleans  the  **  porch  of  Agnaptus."  When 
he  lived  is  uncertain.  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'ONIUS  {Ayvtos),  the  father  of  Tipliys,  who 
was  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1 6; 
Orph.  Argon.  540),  whence  Tiphys  is  called 
Agniades.  [L.  S.] 

AGNO'DICE  CAywotUv\  tbe  name  of  the 
earliest  midwife  mentioned  among  the  Greeks. 
She  was  a  native  of  Athens  where  it  was 
forbidden  by  law  for  a  woman  or  a  slave  to 
study  medicine.  According,  however,  to  Ilvginui 
(Fah.  274),  on  whoso  authority  alone  the  whole 
story  rests,  it  would  appear  that  Agnodice  dis- 
guised her*elf  in  man's  clothes  and  so  contrived  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  a  physician  named  Hiero- 
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philus, — devoting  herself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women.  After- 
wards,  when  she  began  practice,  being  very  suc- 
cessful in  these  branches  of  the  profession,  f-l»o 
excited  the  jealousy  of  several  of  the  other  prac- 
titioners, by  whom  she  was  summoned  before  the 
Areiopaguk,  and  accused  of  corrupting  tbe  morals 
of  her  patients.  Upon  her  refuting  this  charge  by 
making  known  her  sex,  »hc  was  immediately  ac- 
cused of  having  violated  the  existing  law,  which 
second  (lunger  she  escaped  by  the  wives  of  the 
chief  persons  in  Athens  whom  she  had  attended, 
coming  forward  in  her  behalf,  and  succeeding  at 
last  in  getting  tbe  obnoxious  law  abolished.  No 
date  whatever  is  attached  to  this  story,  but  several 
persons  have,  by  calling  the  tutor  of  Agnodice  by 
the  name  of  HtTophUuM  instead  of  Hierophilu*, 
placed  it  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  before 
Christ.  But  this  emendation,  though  at  first  sight 
very  easy  and  plausible,  does  not  appear  altogether 
free  from  objections.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
story  is  to  be  believed  at  all  upon  the  authority  of 
Hyginus  it  would  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ  than  the  third 
or  fourth ;  secondly,  we  have  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  Agnodice  was  ever  at  Alexandria,  or 
Herophilus  at  Athens;  and  thirdly,  it  seema 
>  hardly  probable  that  Hyginus  would  have  called 
•o  celebrated  a  physician  *  a  certain  HcntphUuv.,y 
(HenijMtu  tptidam.)  [ W.  A.  G.J 

AGNON,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  wrote  a 
work  against  rhetoric,  which  Quintilian  (ii.  17. 
§  15)  calls  w  Khetorices  accusatio.n  Rhunken 
(Hist.  CriL  Oral.  Grate  p.  xc.)  and  after  him 
most  modern  scholars  have  considered  this  Agnon 
to  be  the  same  man  as  Agnonides  the  contempo- 
rary of  Phocion,  as  the  latter  is  in  some  MSS.  of 
Corn.  Nepos  (Pkoc  3)  called  Agnon.  But  the 
manner  in  which  Agnon  is  mentioned  by  Quin- 
tilian, shews  that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  at 
a  much  biter  period.  Whether  however  he  is  the 
same  as  the  academic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  602),  cannot  be  decided.  [L.  S.J 
AONO'NIDES  ('Aym***),  an  Athenian 
demagogue  and  sycophant,  a  contemporary  of 
Theophrastus  and  Phocion.  Tbe  former  was  ac- 
cused by  Agnonides  of  impiety,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  Areiopagus  and  Theophrastus  might  have 
ruined  his  accuser,  had  he  been  less  generous.  (Diog. 
Laort.  v.  37.)  Agnonides  was  opposed  to  tbe  Ma- 
cedonian party  at  Athens,  and  called  Phocion  a  trai- 
tor, for  which  be  was  exiled,  as  soon  as  Alexander, 
son  of  Polysperchon,  got  possession  of  Athens. 
Afterwords  however,  be  obtained  from  Antipater 
permission  to  return  to  his  country  through  the 
mediation  of  Phocion.  (Plot  Pkoc.  29.)  But 
the  sycophant  soon  forgot  what  he  owed  to  hia 
benefactor,  and  not  only  continued  to  oppose  the 
Macedonian  party  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
but  even  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho- 
cion to  death  as  a  traitor,  who  had  delivered  the 
Peiraeeus  into  the  bands  of  Nicanor.  (Plot.  Pkoc. 
33,  35 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Pkoc.  3.)  But  the  Atheniana 
soon  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phocion, 
and  put  Agnonides  to  death  to  appease  his  manes. 
(Pint.  Pkoc.  38.)  [LS.] 

AGON  (*A7efcO,  *  personification  of  solemn 
contests  (iytir*i).  Ho  was  represented  in  a  statue 
nt  Olympia  with  (Ut^m*  in  his  hands.  This  sta- 
tue was  a  work  of  Dionyshu,  and  dedicated  bv 
Smicythus  of  Rhegium.  (Paus.  v.  26.  §  3.)  IL.  S.J 
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AGCNIUS  (*At^tuk),  a  surname  or  epithet  of 
several  gods.  Aeschylus  (Agam.  513)  and  Sopho- 
cles ( Track.  26)  use  it  of  Apollo  and  Zeus,  and 
spi^-entry  in  the  sense  of  helpers  in  straggles  and 
co&ceits.  (Com p.  Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  1335.)  But 
Admins  is  more  especially  used  as  a  surname  of 
Homes,  who  presides  over  all  kinds  of  solemn 
contests.  fA-yins,  Pans.  v.  14.  §  7 ;  Pind.  Olymp. 
tl  133.  with  the  ScboL)  [L.  S.] 

AGORA'CRITUS  ('AToadaprrer),  a  famous 
statuary  and  sculptor,  born  in  the  island  of  Pares, 
who  flourished  from  about  OL  85  to  01.  88.  (Plin. 
H.  S.  urn.  5.  a.  4.)    He  was  the  favourite 
popQ  of  Phidiaa  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  1 ),  who  is  even 
md  by  Pliny  to  hare  inscribed  some  of  his 
own  works  with  the  name  of  his  disciple.  Only 
fear  of  his  productions  are  mentioned.  Tic  a  statue 
of  Zens  and  one  of  the  ltonian  Athene  in  the 
temple  of  that  goddess  at  Athens  (Pans.  L  c.) ;  a 
statue,  probably  of  Cybele,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Great  Goddess*  at  Athens  (Plin.  L  e.)  ;  and  the 
Rbaionisian  Nemesis.    Respecting  this  last  work 
then  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The 
aceoBBt  which  Pliny  gives  of  it  is,  that  Agoracritns 
contended  with  Alcamcnes  (another  distinguished 
disciple  of  Phidias)  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus  ; 
and  that  the  Athenians,  through  an  undue  par- 
tiality towards  their  countryman,  awarded  the 
rtctonr  to  Akamenea.    Agoracritns,  indignant  at 
his  defeat,  made  some  slight  alterations  so  as  to 
change  his  Venus  into  a  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to 
the  people  of  Rhamnus,  on  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  set  up  in  Athens.    Pausanias  (i.  33.  §  2), 
without  saying  a  word  about  Agoracritus,  says 
that  the  Rhamnusian  Nemesis  was  the  work  of 
Phidias,  and  was  made  out  of  the  block  of  Pan; in 
le  which   the   Persians  under  Datis  and 
Artxpbrnw*  brought  with  tbem  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophv.    (See  Thcxtetus  and  Parme- 
nio,  Amtkal.  Gr.  flammd.  nr.  12,  221,  222.)  This 
Bxarant  however  has  been  rejected  as  involving 
a  ooimuuin  of  the  ideas  connected  by  the  Greeks 


with  the  goddess  Nemesis.  The  statue  moreover 
wa»  not  of  Parian,  but  of  Pentolic  marble.  (Un- 
*d*ted  Amtijntr*  of  Attica,  p  43.)  Strabo  (ix. 
396),  Txetze*  (Chiliad.  vii.  154),  Suidas  and 
give  other  variations  in  speaking  of  this 
statue.  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  Pliny's 
accunst  of  the  matter  is  right  in  the  main  ;  and 
there  hare  been  rations  dissertations  on  the  way 
in  which  a  statue  of  Venus  could  hare  been 
changed  into  one  of  Nemesis.  (Winckelmann, 
SZimmtlickt  Werie  von  J.  Eiselein,  voL  t.  p.  364  ; 
Z-~ga,  AUamJJuAfrn,  pp  56—62 ;  K.  0.  Miiller, 
At**.  4.  AW,  p  102.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGORAEA  and  AGORAEUS  (^ooala  and 
*Ayopa2ai),  are  epithets  given  to  several  divinities 
who  were  consuk  rvd  as  the  protectors  of  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  in  the  tryopd,  such  as  Zeus 
(Pans.  iiL  I  i .  J  8,  r.  15.  §  3),  Athena  (iiL  11. 
§8).  Artemis  (r.  15.  §  3),  and  Hermes.  (i.  15. 
§  1,  ii  9.  §  7,  ix.  1 7.  §  1.)    As  Hermes  was  the 
god  of  commerce,  this  surname  seems  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  dyopa  a*  the  market-place.  [L.  S.] 
AGRAEUS  (*A7po2»»),  the  hunter,  a  surname 
of  Apoflo.    After  be  bad  killed  the  lion  of  Cithae- 
roa,  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  by  Alcathous  at 
Menara  under  the  name  of  Apollo  Agraeus.  (Pans. 
HI.  3  4;  Eostath.  orf //.  p  [L.  S.] 

AGRAULOS  or  AGRA  CLE  CAypouAor  or 
'A-^M^i).    I.  A  daughter  of  Actacus,  the  first 
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king  of  Athens.  By  her  husband,  Cecrops,  she 
became  the  mother  of  Erysichthon,  Agraulos, 
Herse,  and  Pandroso*.  (ApoUod.  iii.  14.  §  2 ; 
Paus.  L  2.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  and 
mother  of  Alcippe  by  Ares.    This  Agraulos  is 
an  important  personage  in  the  stories  of  Attica, 
and  there  were  three  different  legends  about  her. 
1.  According  to  Pausanias  (L  18.  §  2)  and  Hyginus 
(Fttb.  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  ber  sisters 
Ericbthonius  in  a  chest,  with  the  express  command 
not  to  open  it.    But  Agraulos  and  Herse  could 
not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it ;  where- 
upon they  were  seized  with  madness  at  the  sight 
of  Erichthonius,  and  threw  themselves  from  the 
Rt/>cp  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or  according  to  Hyginus 
into  the  sea.    2.  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  ii.  710, 
Ac.),  Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  their  open- 
ing the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  instigated 
her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this  manner. 
Hermes  came  to  Athens  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Panathenaca,  and  fell  in  love  with  Herse. 
Athenn  made  Agmulos  so  jealous  of  her  sister,  that 
she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  entering 
the  house  of  Herse.    But,  indignant  at  such  pre- 
sumption, he  changed  Agraulos  into  a  stone. 
3.  The  third  legend  represents  Agraulos  in  a 
totally  different  light.    Athens  was  at  one  time 
involved  in  a  long- protracted  war,  and  an  oracle 
declared  that  it  would  cease,  if  some  ono  would 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Agraulos  came  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
the  Acropolis.    The  Athenians  in  gratitude  for 
this,  built  her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which 
it  subsequently  became  customary  for  the  young 
Athenians,  on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armour, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  always  defend 
their  country  to  the  last  (Suid.  and  Hcsych.  $.  r. 
' Ay pavKos ;  Ulpian,  <ul  Demosth.  de  fait,  leg.;  He- 
rod, viii.  53  ;  Plut  Aleib.  15;  Philochorus,  Fragm. 
p.  18,  ed.  Siebelis.)     One  of  the  Attic  hrutoi 
(Agranle)  derived  its  name  from  this  heroine,  and 
a  festival  and  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  her.   (Steph.  By*,  s.  v.  'AypauAj ; 
Lobcck,  Aglaoph.  p  8!) ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  30,  a.) 
According  to  Porphyry  (De  Abttin.  ab  animal,  i.  2), 
she  was  also  worshipped  in  Cyprus  where  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  down  to  a  very  late 
time.  [L.  S.] 

AGRESPHON  QAypi<r<pt»)y  a  Greek  gram- 
marian mentioned  by  Suidas.  (i.  r.  'AwoMtZrtos.) 
He  wrote  a  work  n*pl  'Ouwrijutw  (concerning  per- 
sons of  the  same  name).  He  cannot  have  lived 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  in  his  work 
he  spoke  of  an  Apollonius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AG  REUS  ('A-ypcdt),  a  hunter,  occurs  ns  a  sur- 
name of  Pan  and  Aristaeus.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  115; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iiL  507;  Diod.  iv.  81 ;  Hcsych.  ».*.; 
Solnios.  ad  Si  Jin.  p.  81.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRI'COLA,  GNAEUS  JULIUS,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  whom  we  meet  with  in 
the  times  of  the  first  twelve  emperors  of  Rome,  for 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  general,  his  great 
powers,  shewn  in  his  government  of  Britain, 
and  borne  witness  to  by  the  deep  and  universal 
feeling  excited  in  Rome  by  his  death  (Tac.  Agric 
43),  his  singular  integrity,  and  the  esteem  and 
love  which  he  commanded*  in  all  the  private  rela- 
tions of  life. 

His  life  of  55  years  (from  June  13th,  a.  n.  37, 
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to  the  23rd  August,  a.  d.  93)  extends  through  the  1 
reigns  of  the  nine  emperors  from  Caligula  to  Domi- 
tian. He  was  born  at  the  Roman  colony  of  Forum 
Julii,  the  modem  Frtjus  in  Provence.  His  father 
was  Julius  Graecinus  of  senatorian  rank  ;  his  mo- 
ther Julia  Procilla,  who  throughout  his  education 
seems  to  have  watched  with  great  care  and  to 
hare  exerted  great  influence  over  him.  He  studied 
philosophy  (the  usual  education  of  a  Roman  of 
higher  rank)  from  his  earliest  youth  at  Marseilles. 
His  first  military  service  was  under  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  Britain  (a:  d.  60),  in  the  relation  of 
Contubemalis.  (See  DicL  of  Ant.  p.  284,  a.)  Hence 
he  returned  to  Rome,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Dcci diana,  and  went  the  round  of  the  magistracies ; 
the  quaestorship  in  Asia  (a.  d.  63),  under  the  pro- 
consul Salvius  Titianus,  where  his  integrity  was 
shewn  by  his  refusal  to  join  the  proconsul  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  extortion  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces; the  tribunate  and  the  praetorship, — in 
Nero's  time  mere  nominal  offices,  filled  with  dan- 
ger to  the  man  who  held  them,  in  which  a  prudent 
inactivity  was  the  only  safe  course.  By  Gal  bo 
(a.  d.  69)  he  was  appointed  to  examine  the  sacred 
property  of  the  temples,  that  Nero's  system  of 
robbery  (Sueton.  Nor.  32^  might  be  stopped.  In 
the  same  year  he  lost  his  mother;  it  was  in  re- 
turning from  her  funeral  in  Liguria,  that  he  heard 
of  Vespasian's  accession,  and  immediately  joined 
his  party.  Under  Vespasian  his  first  service  was 
the  command  of  the  20th  legion  in  Britain,  (a.  d. 
70.)  On  his  return,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
to  the  rank  of  patrician,  and  set  over  the  province 
of  Aquitania,  which  he  held  for  three  years,  (a.  d. 
74-76.)  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  be  elected 
consul  (a.  d.  77 ),  and  Britain,  the  great  scene  of 
his  power,  was  given  to  him,  by  general  consent, 

In  this  year  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  the 
historian  Tacitus ;  in  the  following  he  gave  her  to 
him  in  marriage,  and  was  made  governor  of  Britain, 
and  one  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

Agricola  was  the  twelfth  Roman  general  who 
had  been  in  Britain ;  he  was  the  only  one  who 
completely  effected  the  work  of  subjugation  to  the 
Romans,  not  more  by  his  consummate  military 
skill,  than  by  his  masterly  policy  in  reconciling  the 
Britons  to  that  yoke  which  hitherto  they  had  so 
ill  borne.  He  taught  them  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
civilised  life,  to  settle  in  towns,  to  build  comfort- 
able dwelling-houses  and  temples.  He,  established 
a  system  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  British 
chiefs,  amongst  whom  at  last  the  Raman  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  Roman  toga  worn  as  a 
fashionable  dress. 

He  was  full  seven  years  in  Britain,  from  the 
year  a.  d.  78  to  a.  d.  84.  The  last  conquest  of  his 
predecessor  Julius  Frontinus  had  been  that  of  the 
Siluros  (South  Wales);  and  the  last  action  of 
Agricola's  command  was  the  action  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  hills,  which  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Britain  as  far  north  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Perth  and  Argyle.  His  first  campaign 
(a.  d.  78)  was  occupied  in  the  reconquest  of  Mona 
(  Anglesea),  and  the  Ordovices  (North  Wales),  the 
strongholds  of  tho  Druids ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  with  the  next,  was  given  to  making  the 
before-mentioned  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  already  conquered 
porta  of  Britain.   The  third  campaign  (a.  d.  80) 
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!  carried  him  northwards  to  the  Taus,*  probably 
the  Solway  Frith;  and  the  fourth  (a.  d.  81)  wo& 
taken  up  in  fortifying  and  taking  possession  of 
this  tract,  and  advancing  as  far  north  as  the  Friths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  the  fifth  campaign  (a.  d. 
82),  he  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  tribes  on 
the  promontory  opposite  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
(a.  d.  83),  he  explored  with  his  fleet  and  land 
forces  the  coast  of  Fife  and  Forfar,  coming  now 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the  true  Caledo- 
nians. They  made  a  night  attack  on  his  camp 
(believed  to  be  at  Loch  Ore,  where  ditches  and 
other  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  still  to  be  seen), 
and  succeeded  in  nearly  destroying  the  ninth  legion; 
but  in  the  general  battle,  which  followed,  they 
were  repulsed.  The  seventh  and  last  campaign  (  a.  d. 
84)  gave  Agricola  complete  and  entire  possession 
of  the  country,  up  to  the  northernmost  point 
which  he  had  reached,  by  a  most  decided  victory 
over  the  assembled  Caledonians  under  their  general 
Galgacus  (as  it  is  believed,  from  the  Roman  and 
British  remains  found  there,  and  from  the  two 
tumuli  or  sepulchral  cairns)  on  the  moor  of  Murdoch 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills.  In  this  campaign 
his  fleet  sailed  northwards  from  the  coast  of  Fife 
round  Britain  to  the  Trutulensian  harbour  (sup- 
posed to  be  Sandwich),  thus  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covering Britain  to  be  an  island.  He  withdrew 
his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  soon  after  (a.  d. 
84)  was  recalled  by  the  jealous  Domitian. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  lived  in  retirement, 
and  when  the  government  either  of  Asia  or  Africa 
would  have  fallen  to  him,  he  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  decline  the  honour.  He  died  a.  d.  93 ; 
his  death  was,  as  his  biographer  plainly  hints, 
either  immediately  caused  or  certainly  hastened 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  emperor,  who  could  not 
bear  the  presence  of  a  man  pointed  out  by  univer- 
sal feeling  as  alone  fit  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
times  in  which  the  Roman  arms  had  suffered  re- 
peated reverses  in  Germany  and  the  countries 
north  of  the  Danube.  Dion  Cassius  (IxvL  20)  says 
expressly,  that  he  was  killed  by  Domitian. 

In  this  account  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  description  given  by 
Tacitus  (Agric  39—46)  of  his  life  during  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  his  death,  his  person,  and  his 
character,  which  though  it  had  no  field  of  action  at 
home  in  that  dreary  tune,  shewed  itself  during  the 
seven  years  in  which  it  was  unfettered  in  Britain, 
as  great  and  wise  and  good.  (Tacitus,  Aprieoia.) 

There  is  an  epigram  of  Antiphilus  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (A  nth.  BrvncL  ii.  180)  upon  an  Agri- 
cola, which  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
celebrated  one  of  this  name.  [C.  T.  A.] 

AGRIONIUS  ('ATpsfnos),  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  and  from  which  his  festi- 
val Agrionia  in  that  place  derived  its  name.  (Did. 
of  Ant.  p.  30 ;  Muller,  Orekom.  p.  166,  Ac)  [L.S.] 
AGRI'OPAS,  a  writer  spoken  of  by  Pliny.  (//. 
N.  viii.  22,  where  some  of  the  MSS.  have  Acopas 
or  Copas.)  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  the 
Olympic  victors.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  an  ancient  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans was  first  used  as  a  praenomen,  and  after- 
wards as  a  cognomen.    It  frequently  occurs  as  a 

•  As  to  whether  the  Taus  was  the  Solway  Frith 
or  the  Frith  of  Tay,  see  Chalmers'  Caledonia. 
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in  the  early  time*  of  the  empire,  but  not 
■ader  the  republic  One  of  tbe  mythical  kings  of 
Alba  is  railed  by  this  name.  (Lir.  i.  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  Aula*  Gellius  (rrL  16),  Pliny  (H.  N. 
rii .  6.  a.  8),  and  Solinus  (1),  the  word  signifies  a 
birth,  at  which  the  child  is  presented  with  its  feet 
foremost ;  bat  their  derivation  of  it  from  aegrt  par- 
bm  or  pa  is  absurd  enough.  (Comp.  Sen.  Oed.  8 1 3.) 

AGRIPPA  (*A7pfaros),  a  sceptical  philosopher, 
only  know  to  have  lived  later  than  Aenesideraus, 
the  ennteruporary  of  Cicero,  from  whom  he  is  said 
to  aa*e  been  the  fifth  in  descent  He  is  quoted 
by  Lhafc^-*  Laertius.  who  probably  wrote  about 
tbe  tone  of  M.  Antoninus.  The  **five  grounds  of 
doubt"  (si  wsW«  Tpowot),  which  are  given  by 
a  a  summary  of  tbe  biter  scepti- 
■  aacnbrd  by  IWogenes  Laertius  (ix.  88)  to 

L  The  trvt  of  these  argues  from  the  oneertaintr 
of  tbe  rules  cf  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
philosophers,  IL  The  second  from  the  u  rejectio 
ad  mrmifiim  :  **  all  proof  requires  some  farther 
promt  and  so  on  to  infinity.  III.  All  things  are 
ehar.jed  a*  their  relations  become  changed,  or,  as 
we  look  open  them  in  different  points  of  riew. 

IV.  The  troth  assorted  is  merely  an  hypothesis  or, 

V.  hrolves  a  Tiooos  circle,  (Sextos  Empiricns, 
Pfrrkm.  HypaL  L  15.) 

With  reference  to  these  Wits  rpivot  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  third  are  a 
•hart  sujimnarj  of  the  ten  original  grounds  of  doubt 
which  were  the  basis  of  the  earlier  scepticism. 
[PTmnaoK.]  The  three  additional  ones  shew  a 
progress  in  the  sceptical  system,  and  a  transition 
fawn  the  Mnmon  objections  derived  from  the  falli- 
bility of  sense  and  opinion,  to  more  abstract  and 
t*  ^physical  gronnds  of  doubt.  They  seem  to 
r^ark  a  r.*ar  atu-mpt  to  systematise  the  sceptical 
philosophy  and  adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age. 
i  Kilter,  litmkickle  drr  I'htl.\*op)ii&,  xii.4.)  [B  J.] 

AORIPPA,  M.  ASl'NIUS,  consul  a.  d.  25, 
htd  a.  n.  26,  was  descended  from  a  family  more 
xi>j»£rioc>  than  ancient,  and  did  not  disgrace  it  by 
i-i*  rar-ir  «f  fife.    (Tac  Ann.  ir.  34,  61.) 

AGRIPPA  CASTOR  (*Ayofswa»  Kd*rrs»a), 
A.D.  135,  praised  as  a  historian  by  Euse- 
bts*.  arid  for  his  learning  by  St  Jerome  (d*  Viris 
HHmtr.  c  21  \  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He 
wrote  against  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Alex- 
andrian (jur>*tic  RasihdeS,  on  the  Gospel.  Quota- 
tiona  are  made  from  his  work  by  Eusebius.  (Hist. 
Fjrcir*.  it.  7  ;  see  Gallandi MUiotheca  Patru m , 
"»oi.  L  p.  330.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AGRIPPA,  FONTEIUS.  I.  One  of  the  ac- 
eosers  of  Libo,  a.  o,  16,  is  again  mentioned  in 
a.  n.  1$,  as  offering  his  daughter  for  a  vestal  vir- 
gin.   (Tac  Ann.  ii.  30,  86.) 

2.  Probably  the  s/m  of  the  preceding,  command  - 
ed  tb-  province  of  Asia  with  pro-consnlar  power, 
D.  69.  asd  was  recalled  from  thence  by  Vespa- 
«an,  and  pmred  over  Moesia  in  a.  D.  70.  He 
■s"!*  th^rtlr  afterwards  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sar- 
WM'aiis.  (Tac  Hut.  iii.  46 ;  Joseph.  B.  Jud. 
ri4.f3.) 

ACH/PPA,  D.  HATETUUS,  called  by  Tac> 
{Jitn.  iL  51)  the  propinquus  of  fiermanicu*, 
■at  tribune  of  the  pleba  a.  n.  15,  praetor  a.  a  17, 
■ad  catuni  x.  D.  22.  His  moral  character  was 
»ery  law,  sod  be  is  spoken  of  in  a.  P.  32,  as  plot- 
a»  the  destruction  of  many  illustrious  men. 
CJu.Am.L77,  iL  51,  ui.  49,  52,  *L4.) 
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called  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  2.  § 
**Agrippa  the  Great,"  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the 
future  emperor  Claudius,  and  Drusus  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  He  squandered  his  property  in  giving 
sumptuous  entertainments  to  gratify  his  princely 
friends,  and  in  bestowing  largesses  on  the  f reed- 
men  of  the  emperor,  and  became  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  fortress  at  Malatha  in 
Idumaca.  Through  the  mediation  of  his  wife 
Cypres,  with  his  sister  Herodias,  the  wife  of  Ile- 
rodes  Antipas,  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  hit 
abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received  the  rank  of  aedile 
in  that  city,  with  a  small  yearly  income,  But  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  his  brother-in-law,  be  fled  to 
Flaecas,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  convicted,  through  the  information  of  his 
brother  Aristobulus,  of  having  received  a  bribe 
from  the  Damascenes,  who  wished  to  purchase  his 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  was  arrested  as  he  was  about  to 
mil  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  owed 
to  the  treasury  of  Caesar,  but  made  his  escape,  and 
reached  Alexandria,  where  his  wife  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  supply  of  money  from  Alexander  the 
AlabarcL  He  then  set  mil,  and  landed  at  Puteoli. 
He  was  favourably  received  by  Tiberius  who  en- 
trusted him  with  the  education  of  his  grandson 
Tiberius.  He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Caius 
Caligula.  Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  latter  might  soon  succeed  to  the 
throne,  his  words  were  reported  by  his  freed  man 
Eutychus  to  Tiberius,  who  forthwith  threw  him 
into  prison.  Caligula,  on  his  accession  (a.  D.  37), 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the  tetrarchies  of 
Lysanias  (Abilene)  and  Philtppus  (Batanaea, 
Trachonitis,  and  Auranitia).  He  also  presented 
him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight  with  tbe 
iron  one  which  he  had  worn  in  prison.  In  the 
following  year  Agrippa  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, and  after  the  banishment  of  Herod es  Antipas, 
the  tetrarchy  of  the  latter  was  added  to  his  domi- 
nions. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  materially  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions,  which  were  now  even  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was  also 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  a  league 
was  publicly  made  with  him  by  Claudius  in  the 
forum.  At  his  request,  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
was  given  to  his  brother  Herod  es.  (a.  d.  41.)  He 
then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices, 
and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  the 
golden  chain  which  Caligula  had  given  him.  His 
government  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  the  Jews.  In  the  city 
of  Berytus  he  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths,  and  porticoes.  The  suspicions  of  Claudius 
prevented  him  from  finishing  the  impregnable  for- 
tifications with  which  he  had  begun  to  surround 
Jerusalem.  His  friendship  was  courted  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  kings  and  rulers,  It  was 
probably  to  increase  his  popularity  with  tbe  Jews 
that  he  caused  the  apostle  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into 
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prison,  (a.  o.  44.  Actt,  xii.)  It  was  not  however 
merely  by  such  acta  that  he  strove  to  win  their 
favour.,  as  we  see  from  the  way  in  which,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  or  at  least  of  his  liberty,  he 
interceded  with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
when  that  emperor  was  attempting  to  set  up  his 
statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Caesarea  in  the 
same  year,  as  he  was  exhibiting  games  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  is  related  in  Acti  xii.,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  all  essential  points  by  Joaephua,  who 
repeats  Agrippa's  words,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  on  him. 
After  lingering  Ave  days,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  wife  Cypros  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  married 
her  uncle  H erodes,  king  of  Chalcis,  afterwards 
lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently 
married  Polamo,  king  of  Cilicia  ;  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  {SaL  vi.  156);  Mariamne,  and  Drusilla, 
who  married  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  Jttd.  xviL  1.  §  2,  xviiL  5-8,  xix.  4-8; 
lieU.  Jud.  L  28.  §  1,  iL  9.  11;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  8  ; 
Euseb.  Hut.  Bode*,  ii.  10.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AO  RI PPA,  H  ERO'DES  IL,  the  son  of  Agrippa 
I„  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  Claudius  therefore  kept  him 
at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator  of 
the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became  a  Roman 
province.  On  the  death  of  H  erodes,  king  of 
Chalcis  (a.  d.  48),  his  little  principality,  with  the 
right  of  superintending  the  temple  and  appointing 
the  high  priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa,  who  four 
years  afterwards  received  in  its  stead  the  tetrar- 
chies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  l.yaanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  a.  d.  55,  Nero  added  the 
cities  of  Tiberias  and  Taricheae  in  Galilee,  and 
Julias,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Pcrnea. 
Agrippa  expended  large  sums  in  beautifying  Jeru- 
salem and  other  cities  especially  Berytus.  His 
partiality  for  the  latter  rendered  him  unpopular 
amongst  his  own  subjects,  and  the  capricious  man- 
ner in  which  he  appointed  and  deposed  the  high 
priests,  with  some  other  acts  which  were  distasteful, 
made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Jews.  Be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun,  he 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Garaala.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He 
died  in  the  seTcntieth  year  of  bis  age,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  the  Herods.  It  was  before 
this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle  Paul  made  his  de- 
fence, (a.  d.  60.  Act*,  xxv.  xxvi)  He  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
whu  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  he  received 
from  him.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  5.  §  4,  xix.  9. 
{5  2,  xx.  1.  §  3,  5.  §  2,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  4  k  11,  9.  §  4  ; 
JieU.Jud.  iL  1 1.  §  6,  12.  §  1, 16, 17.  §  1,  iv.  1.  §  3; 
Fit.  a.  54  ;  Phot  cod.  33.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  MARCIUS,  a  man  of  the  lowest 
origin,  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  in  a  c  217, 
first  to  the  government  of  Pannonia  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Dacia.  (Dion.  Cass.  IxxviiL  13.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Marcius 
Agrippa,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  mentioned  by 
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Spartianus  as  privy  to  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Caracallus.    (Anton.  Car.  6.) 

AGRIPPA  MENE'NIUS.  [Mbnbniub.] 

AGRIPPA  PtfSTUMUS,  a  posthumous  son 
of  M.Vipsanius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  bom  in  b.  c.  12.  He  was  adopted 
by  Augustus  together  with  Tiberius  in  a.  n.  4, 
and  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  in  the  following 
year,  a.  d.  5.  (Suet.  Octav.  64,  65 ;  Dion  Cass, 
liv.  29,  lv.  22.)  Notwithstanding  his  adoption  he 
was  afterwards  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island 
of  Planasia,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  disgrace 
which  he  incurred  on  account  of  his  savage  and 
intractable  character;  but  he  was  not  guilty  of 
any  crime.  There  he  was  under  the  surveillance 
of  soldiers,  and  Augustus  obtained  a  senatuscon- 
sultum  by  which  the  banishment  was  legally  coo- 
firmed  for  the  time  of  his  life.  The  property  of 
Agrippa  was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  treasury 
of  the  army.  It  is  said  that  during  his  captivity 
he  received  the  visit  of  Augustus,  who  secretly 
went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by  Fabius  Maxi- 
ma*. Augustus  and  Agrippa,  both  deeply  affected, 
shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  believ- 
ed that  Agrippa  would  be  restored  to  liberty. 
But  the  news  of  this  visit  reached  Livia,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius,  and  Agrippa  remained  a  cap- 
tive. After  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  in  a.  n.  14, 
Agrippa  was  murdered  by  a  centurion,  who  en- 
tered his  prison  and  killed  him  after  a  long 
struggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength.  When  the  centurion  afterwards  went  to 
Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execution, 
the  emperor  denied  having  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livia  was  the  secret 
author  of  the  crime.  There  was  a  rumour  that 
Augustus  had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of 
Agrippa,  but  this  is  positively  contradicted  by 
Tacitus.  (Tac.  Am,  i.  3—6 ;  Dion  Cass.  lv.  32, 
lvii.  3 ;  Suet  /.  c,  715.  22 ;  Vellei.  ii.  104,  1 12.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Clemens,  who  was  not  informed  of  the  murder, 
landed  on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring 
Agrippa  to  liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the 
army  in  Germany.  When  he  heard  of  what  bad 
taken  place,  he  tried  to  profit  by  his  great  resem- 
blance to  the  murdered  captive,  and  he  gave  him- 
self out  as  Agrippa.  He  landed  at  Ostia,  and 
found  many  who  believed  him,  or  affected  to 
believe  him,  but  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius.    (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  39,  40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Caesar  is  found  on  a  medal 
of  Corinth.  [W.  P.] 

AGRIPPA,  VIBULF/NU8,  n  Roman  knight, 
who  took  poison  in  the  senate  house  at  the  time  of 
his  trial,  A.  D.  36;  he  had  brought  the  poison  with 
him  in  a  ring.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  40;  Dion.  Cass, 
lviii.  21.) 

AGRIPPA,  M.  VIPSA'NIUS,  was  born  in 
B.  c  63.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  obscure  family.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  studied  at  Apollonia  in  Illyria,  toge- 
ther with  young  Octavius,  afterwards  Octavianus 
and  Augustus.  After  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar  in 
B.  c  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those  intimate  friends 
of  Octavius,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Agrippa  with  him, 
and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  from 
several  legions  which  had  declared  in  his  favour. 
Having  been  chosen  consul  in  &  c.  43,  Octaviua 
gave  to  his  friend  Agrippa  the  delicate  ccnuuiasioit 
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•f  prosecuting  C.  Cassins,  one  of  the  murderers  of 
J.  Carar.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Perusinian  war 
between  Octavitu,  now  Oetarianus,  and  L.  Anto- 
aituk  in  a  c  41,  Agrippa.  who  was  then  praetor, 
casnmandcd  pmrt  of  the  forces  of  Oetarianus,  and 
ificr  distinguishing  himself  by  skilful  ruanoeuTres, 
be  lie  grd  L.  Antonius  in  Perusia.    He  took  the 
town  in  a  c  40,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
vear  retook  Sipontura,  which  had  fidlen  into  the 
bands  of  M.  Antonio*.    In  a  c  33,  Agrippa  ob- 
•_un-d  fresh  success  in  Gaul,  where  he  quelled  a 
revolt  of  the  native  chiefs ;  he  also  penetrated  into 
Germany  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Catti,  aiid 
transplanted  the  Ubii  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine ;  whereupon  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
revolted  Aqohani,  whom  he  soon  brought  to  obe- 
dience. His  victories,  especially  those  in  Aquitania, 
contributed  nsach  to  securing  the  power  of  Octari- 
snov  and  be  waa  recalled  by  him  to  undertake  the 
r^nntiar.a  if   tbe  war   apiinst  Sex.  Pompeius, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  oat,  a  c.  37. 

o^ered  him  a  triumph,  which  Agrippa 
but  accepted  the  consulship,  to  which  he 
was  pr».«ro.t<«d  by  Oetarianus  in  a  c  37-  Dion 
Cassias  (xhiiL  49)  seems  to  say  that  be  was  con- 
sul when  he  went  to  Gaul,  but  the  words  vswrsvc 
It  prrd  iWiw  rdWov  seem  to  be  suspicious, 
unless  they  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher,  after 
the  jtuKyrr-.  Tip  3*  Ayptnra  riff  tow  yamiKou 
#Yx«i^owf,  which  refer  to  an  event 
tbice  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa. 
For,  immediately  after  his  promotion  to  this  dig- 
nity, he  was  charged  by  Oetarianus  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet,  which  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  Sextos  Ponrpey  was  master  of  the  sea. 

Agrippa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeds  were 
never  separated  (VellcL  iL  79),  executed  this 
order  with  prompt  energy.  The  Lucrine  lake 
near  Baiae  was  transformed  by  him  into  a  safe 
harhou.  which  he  called  the  Julian  port  in  honour 
of  (tctariauns,  and  where  he  exercised  his  sailors 
and  mariners  till  they  were  able  to  encounter  the 
fcrperie'  o<i  I  jtb  of  Pompey.  In  ac  36,  Agrip- 
pm  drfaatwi  Sex.  Pompey  first  at  Mylar,  and  after- 
wards at  Nauiochus  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the 
huxer  of  these  victories  broke  the  naval  supremacy 
W  Pompey.  He  received  in  consequence  the  ho- 
nonr  of  a  naval  crown,  which  was  first  conferred 
him ;  though,  according  to  other  authorities, 
Vsrro  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  from  Pom- 
pey the  Great.  (Vellei.  iL  81  ;  Liv.  EjmL  129; 
Uvokl  Cass.  xlix.  14;  Piiu.  H.N.  xvL  8.  a  4;  Virg. 

In  a  c  35,  Agrippa  had  the  command  of  the 
war  ia  Ulyria,  and  afterwards  served  under  Octa- 
vwtnny,  when  the  latter  hiid  proceeded  to  that  coun- 
try.   On  his  return,  he  voluntarily  accepted  the 
aedileskip  in  a  c  33,  although  he  had  been  consul, 
fipeiyied  immense  sum*  of  money  ujion  groat 
pabtic  wurka    He  restored  the  Appian,  Marcian, 
and  Ani>ni.n  aqueducts,  constructed  a  new  one, 
fifteeu  Bales  in  length,  from  the  Tepula  to  Rome, 
so  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
or*  Octa  nanus,  arid  had  an  immense  number  of 
tnai.^-  water- works  made,  to  distribute  the  water 
mhu  the  town.    He  also  had  the  large  cloaca  of 
1  *njuinui»  Priscus  entirely  cleansed.    His  various 
■  tl*        adorned  with  statues  by  the  first  ar- 
ai  Rome    These  splendid  building!  he  aug- 
ia  a.  c  27,  daring  his  third  consulship,  by 
these  was  the  Pantheon, 


in 
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on  which  we  still  read  the  inscription :  u  M.  Agrippa 
L.  F.  Cos.  Tertium  fecit."  (Dion  Casa  xlix.  43, 
liii.  27  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  15,  a  24  §  3;  Strab. 
v.  p.  235 ;  Frontin.  De  Aquaed.  9.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianua 
and  M.  Antonius,  Agrippa  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chicf  of  the  fleet,  a  c  32.  He  took 
Methone  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Leucas,  Patrae,  and 
Corinth ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Acnum  (a  c  31 ) 
where  he  commanded,  the  victory  was  mainlr 
owing  to  bis  skilL  On  his  return  to  Rome  in 
a  c.  30,  Oetarianus,  now  Augustus, 
him  with  a  *  vexillum  caeruleum,"  or 

In  a  c.  28,  Agrippa  became  consul  for  the  i 
time  with  Augustus  and  about  this  time 
Marcella,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  and  the  daughter 
of  his  sister  Octavia.  His  former  wife,  Pomponia, 
the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Attic  us,  was  either 
dead  or  divorced.  In  the  following  year,  a  c.  27, 
he  was  again  consul  the  third  time  with  Augustus. 

In  a  c.  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augustus  to 
the  war  against  the  Cantabriana  About  this  time 
jealousy  arose  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law 
MorceUus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus, 
to  prevent  differences  that  might  have  had 
consequences  for  him,  sent  Agrippa  at  pro- 
consul to  Syria  Agrippa  of  course  left  Rome,  but 
he  stopped  at  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
leaving  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  legate. 
The  apprehensions  of  Augustus  were  removed  by 
the  death  of  Marco  11  us  in  a  c  23,  and  Agrippa 
immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
more  anxiously  expected,  as  troubles  had  broken 
out  during  the  election  of  the  consuls  in  a  c  21. 
Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  faithful  friend 
into  his  own  family,  and  accordingly  induced  him 
to  divorce  bis  wife  Marcella,  and  marry  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Murcellus  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
by  his  third  wife,  Scribonia  (a  c.  21.) 

In  ac.  19,  Agrippa  went  into  Gaul.  He  pari- 
Bed  the  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  four 
great  public  roods  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  at 
Ncmausus  (N  lines).  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Spain  and  subdued  the  Cantabrians  after  a  short 
but  bloody  and  obstinate  struggle ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  usual  prudence,  he  neither  announced 
his  victories  in  pompous  letters  to  the  senate,  nor 
did  he  accept  a  triumph  which  Augustus  offered 
him.  In  a  c.  18,  he  was  invested  with  the  tribu- 
nician  power  for  five  years  together  with  Augustus ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (a  c  17),  his  two  sons, 
Coins  and  Lucius,  were  adopted  by  Augustus. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion of  Herod  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jerusa- 
lem. He  founded  the  military  colony  of  Bcrytus 
(Beyrut),  thence  he  proceeded  in  a  c.  16  to  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  compelled  the  Bosporani  to 
accept  Polcmo  for  their  king  and  to  restore  the 
Roman  eagles  which  had  been  taken  by  Mithri- 
dates.  On  his  return  he  stayed  some  time  in 
Ionia,  where  he  granted  privileges  to  the  Jews 
whose  cause  was  pleaded  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
Jud.  xs'u  2),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  a  c  13.  After  bis  tribunician  power 
had  been  prolonged  for  five  years,  he  went  to  Pan- 
nonia  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province.  He 
returned  in  a  c.  12,  after  having  been  successful 
as  usual,  and  retired  to  Campania  There  he  died 
unexpectedly,  in  the  month  of  March,  a  c.  12,  in 
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his  51st  year.  Hi*  body  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  was  buried  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
who  himself  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  it, 

Dion  Cassius  tells  us  (Hi.  1,  &c),  that  in  the  year 
B.  c.  29  Augustas  assembled  his  friends  and  coun- 
sellors, Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  demanding  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for 
him  to  usurp  monarchical  power,  or  to  restore  to 
the  nation  its  former  republican  government. 
This  is  corroborated  by  Suetonius  (Octav.  28), 
who  says  that  Augustus  twice  deliberated  upon 
that  subject  The  speeches  which  Agrippa  and 
Maecenas  delivered  on  this  occasion  are  given  by 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  the  artificial  character  of  them 
makes  them  suspicious.  However  it  docs  not  seem 
likely  from  the  general  character  of  Dion  Cassius 
an  a  historian  that  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
him ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  and  such  a  suppo- 
sition suits  entirely  the  character  of  Augustus, 
that  those  speeches  were  really  pronounced,  though 
preconcerted  between  Augustus  and  his  counsellors 
to  make  the  Roman  nation  believe  that  the  fate  of 
the  republic  was  still  a  matter  of  discussion,  and 
that  Augustus  would  not  assume  monarchical  power 
till  he  had  been  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Besides,  Agrippa, 
who  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  advised  Augustus 
to  restore  the  republic,  was  a  man  whose  political 
opinions  had  evidently  a  monarcliical  tendency. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
important  men  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  He 
mutt  be  considered  as  a  chief  support  of  the  rising 
monarchical  constitution,  and  without  Agrippa 
Augustus  could  scarcely  have  succeeded  in  making 
himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Dion  Cassius  (liv.  29,  &c),  Vellcius  Paterculus 
(ii.  79),  Seneca  (Ep.  94),  and  Horace  (Od.  L  6), 
speak  with  equal  admiration  of  his  merits. 

Pliny  constantly  refers  to  the  ■  Commentarii"  of 
Agrippa  as  an  authority  (Elenchus,  iii.  iv.  -v.  vi, 
com  p.  iii.  2),  which  may  indicate  certain  official 
lists  drawn  up  by  him  in  the  measurement  of  the 
Roman  world  under  Augustus  [Akthiccb],  in 
which  he  may  have  taken  part 

Agrippa  left  several  children.  By  his  first  wife 
Pomponia,  he  had  Vipsania,  who  was  married  to 
Tiberius  Caesar,  the  successor  of  Augustus.  By 
his  second  wife,  Marcella,  he  had  several  children 
who  are  not  mentioned;  and  by  his  third  wife, 
Julia,  he  had  two  daughters,  Julia,  married  to 
L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  and  Agrippina  married  to 
Germanicus,  and  three  sons,  Caius  [Caesar,  C], 
Lucius  [Caesar,  L.],  and  Agrippa  Postumur. 
(Dion  Cass.  lib.  45-54;  Liv.  EpiL  1 17-136 ; 
Appian,  BdL  CVr.  lib.  5  ;  Suet  Odav.\  Frandscn, 
M.  Vipsanuu  Ayrippa,  tine  kittorische  Untertuchung 
iiber  detsen  Lebcn  umd  Wirketu,  Altona,  1836.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippa :  in  the  one 
figured  below,  he  is  represented  with  a  naval 
crown ;  on  the  reverse  is  Neptnne  indicating  his 
success  by  sea.  [  W.  P.] 


AGRIPPI'NA  I.,  the  youngest  daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  was  born  some  time  before  B.  c.  12. 
She  married  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus 
Nero  Germanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil- 
dren. Agrippina  was  gifted  with  great  powers 
of  mind,  a  noble  character,  and  all  the  mors! 
and  physical  qualities  that  constituted  the  model 
of  a  Roman  matron :  her  love  for  her  husband  was 
sincere  and  lasting,  her  chastity  was  spotless,  her 
fertility  was  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans, 
and  her  attachment  to  her  children  was  an  emi- 
nent feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  one 
dangerous  passion,  ambition.  Augustus  shewed 
her  particular  attention  and  attachment  (Sueton. 
Calig.  8.) 

At  the  death  of  Augustus  in  a.  d.  14,  she  was 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Germanicus,  who  com- 
manded the  legions  there.   Her  husband  was  the 
idol  of  the  army,  and  the  legions  on  the  Rhine, 
dissatisfied  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  mani- 
fested  their  intention  of  proclaiming  Germanicus 
master  of  the  state.    Tiberius  hated  and  dreaded 
Germanicus,  and  he  shewed  as  much  antipathy  to 
Agrippina,  as  he  had  love  to  her  elder  sister,  his 
first  wife.    In  this  perilous  situation,  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their  prompt 
energy ;  he  quelled  the  outbreak  and  pursued  the 
war  against  the  Germans.    In  the  ensuing  year 
his  lieutenant  Caecina,  after  having  made  an  inva- 
sion into  Germany,  returned  to  the  Rhine.  The 
campaign  was  not  inglorious  for  the  Romans,  but 
they  were  worn  out  by  hardships,  and  perhaps 
harassed  on  their  march  by  some  bands  of  Ger- 
mans.  Thus  the  rumour  was  spread  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Germans  was  approaching  to  invade 
Gaul.    Germanicus  was  absent  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
(Comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  194.)    If  this  had  been  done, 
the  retreat  of  Caecina's  army  would  have  been  cut 
off,  but  it  was  saved  by  the  firm  opposition  of 
Agrippina  to  such  a  cowardly  measure.  When 
the  troops  approached,  she  went  to  the  bridge, 
acting  as  a  general,  and  receiving  the  soldiers  as 
they  crossed  it ;  the  wounded  among  them  were 
presented  by  her  with  clothes,  and  they  received 
from  her  own  hands  everything  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  their  wounds,    (tar.  Ann.  u  69.)  Ger- 
manicus having  been  recalled  by  Tiberius,  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Asia  (a.  d.  17),  and 
after  his  death,  or  rather  murder  [Germanicus], 
she  returned  to  Italy.    She  stayed  some  days  at 
the  island  of  Corcyra  to  recover  from  her  grief, 
and  then  landed  at  Brundusium,  accompanied  by 
two  of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  arms  the 
um  with  the  ashes  of  her  husband.    At  the  news 
of  her  arrival,  the  port,  the  walls,  and  even  the 
roofs  of  the  house*  were  occupied  by  crowds  of 
people  who  were  anxious  to  see  and  salute  her. 
She  was  solemnly  received  by  the  officer*  of  two 
Praetorian' cohorts,  which  Tiberius  had  sent  to 
Brundusium  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  her 
to  Rome ;  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  Germa- 
nicus was  borne  by  tribunes  and  centurions,  and 
the  funeral  procession  was  received  on  its  march 
by  the  magistrate*  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Cam- 
pania ;  by  Drusus,  the  ton  of  Tiberius ;  Claudius, 
the  brother  of  Germanicu*  ;  by  the  other  children 
of  Germanicu*;  and  at  last  in  the  environs  of 
Rome,  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  crowd*  of 
the  Roman  people.   (Tac.  Awt.  iii.  1,  &c.) 
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During  some  years  Tiberius  disguised  his  hatred 
of  Agnppin* ;  but  the  soon  became  exposed  to 
seem  accusations  and  intrigues.  She  asked  the 
permission  to  choose  another  husband, 
icitber  refused  nor  consented  to  the 
proposition.  Sejanua,  who  exercised  an  unbound- 
ed in^T"^  over  Tiberius  then  a  prey  to  mental 
pt-r>u:idcd  Agrippiai  that  the  BlllfMIIM 
intended  to  poison  her.  Alarmed  at  such  a  report, 
she  refused  to  eat  an  apple  which  the  emperor 
ofiered  her  from  his  table,  and  Tiberius  in  his 


of  Agrippina  regarding  him 
poisoner.     According  to  Suetonius,  all  this 
intrigue  preconcerted  between  the  emperor 
u  :  S  who,  a-  it  seems,  had  formed  list 

p'-aa  ..f'k-ad.ug  Agripftai  into  Utfl  Mft  TQ» 
has  was  extremely  suspicious  of  Agrippina,  and 
shewed  his  hostile  feelings  by  allusive  words  or 
silence.     There  were  no  evidences  of 


by  Agrippina,  but  the 
been  spread  that  she  would  fly  to 
the  array,  he  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
datana  (a.  i>.  30)  where  her  mother  Julia  had 


sons  Nero  and  Drusus  were 
likewise  banished  and  both  died  an  unnatural 
She  lived  three  years  on  that  barren 
at  last  she  refused  to  take  any  food, 
idd  d.M  m«»t  ptoifastUy  bj  voluntary  starvation 
Her  death  took  place  precisely  two  years  after  and 
on  the  same  date  as  the  murder  of  Sejanus,  that  is 
in  x.  D-  33.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell  us,  that 
T.ynui  Uta'-i"-'!  that  he  had  not  strangled  her. 
•,"»•-<-:  /i'..  .■>.''•;  lac  A  mm,  vi.  25.)  The  ashe.- 
of  Agrippina  and  those  of  her  son  Nero  were 
afterward*  brought  to  Rome  by  order  of  her  son, 
tie  emperor  Caligula,  who  struck  various  medals  in 
honour  of  bis  mother.  In  the  one  figured  below, 
the  head  of  Caligula  is  on  one  side  and  that  of  his 
on  the  other.    The  words  on  each  side  are 

r,  r.  CARRAR.  AVO.  UER.  P.M.  TR.  PUT„ 
IT.  C.  CAM.  AVG.  GKRM. 


(Tat  Awn.  L — vi. ;  Sue  ton.  Octmv.  64,  TA.  I.  c, 
r-  Lc;  Dion.  Cass.  IviL  5,  6,  lviii.  22.)  [  W.  P  ] 
AGRIPPI'NA  II.,  the  daughter  of  Germani- 
Asrrippina  the  elder,  daughter  of  M. 
i  Agnppa.  She  was  born  between  a.  d. 
13  and  17,  at  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  afterwards 
in  honour  of  her  Colon ia  Agrippina,  now 
e,  and  then  the  bead -quarters  of  the  legions 
anded  by  her  father.  In  A.  D.  28,  she  mar- 
ried Cn.  Donduas  Abenoharbus,  a  man  not  un- 
like her.  and  whom  she  lost  in  a.  d.  40.  After 
hia  death  she  married  Crispus  Passienus,  who  died 
•«n*  veers  afterwards ;  and  she  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  him.  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
fl;  L,  £•-,.,:  f.-rnjne,  or  Mr  MM  MOtf  notfo  of 
andi  kifher  importance.  She  was  already  known 
Lr  hrr  scandalous  conduct,  for  her  most  perfidi- 
|  for  an  unbounded  ambition, 
of  having  committed  incest  with 
her  own  brother,  the  emperor  Caius  Caligula, 
i  under  the  pretext  of  baring  discovered 
si*  bad  br«d  in  an 


with  M.  Aemilius  lepidus,  the  husband  of 
her  sister  Drusilla,  banished  her  to  the  island  of 
Pontia,  which  was  situated  opposite  the  bay  of 
Caieta,  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  Her  sister  Drusilla 
was  likewise  banished  to  Pontia,  and  it  seems 
that  their  exile  was  connected  with  the  punish- 
ment of  Lepidus,  who  was  put  to  death  for  having 
conspired  against  the  emperor.  Previously  to  her 
exile,  Agrippina  was  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  carry  to  Rome  the  ashes  of  Lepidus.  This 
happened  in  a.  n.  39.  Agrippina  and  her  sister 
were  released  in  a.  n.  41,  by  th"ir  uncle,  Clau- 
dius, immediately  after  his  accession,  although 
his  wife,  Mesaalina,  was  the  mortal  enemy 
of  Agrippina.  Mesaalina  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Claudius  in  a.  d.  48 ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a.  d.  49,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  mar- 
rying the  emperor.  Claudius  was  her  uncle,  but 
her  marriage  was  legalized  by  a  senatusconsul- 
tum,  by  which  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
brother's  daughter  was  declared  valid  ;  this  senatus- 
consultum  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  emper- 
ors Constantinc  and  Constans.  In  this  intrigue 
Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished 
courtezan,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  her  charms 
and  superior  talents  over  the  old  emperor,  that,  in 
prejudice  of  his  own  son,  Britannicus,  he  adopt- 
ed Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  first 
husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus.  (a.  d.  51.) 
Agrippina  was  assisted  in  her  secret  plans  by 
Pallas,  the  perfidious  confidant  of  Claudius.  By 
her  intrigues,  L.  Junius  Silanus,  the  husband  of 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  was  put  to 
death,  and  in  A.  u.  53,  Octavia  was  married  to 
young  Nero.  Lollia  Paullina,  once  the  rival  of 
Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  was  accused 
of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Domitia  Lepiua,  the 
sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbns,  met  with  a 
similar  fate.  After  having  thus  removed  those 
whose  rivalship  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she 
envied,  Agrippina  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  hus- 
band, and  to  govern  the  empire  through  her  ascen- 
dency over  her  son  Nero,  his  successor.  A  vague 
rumour  of  this  reached  the  emperor ;  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudence,  and  talked  about 
punishing  his  ambitious  wife.  Having  no  time  to 
lose,  Agrippina,  assisted  by  Locu&ta  and  Xenophon, 
a  Greek  physician,  poisoned  the  old  emperor,  in 
a.  d.  54,  at  Sinuessa,  a  watering-place  to  which 
he  had  retired  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  Nero 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  presented  to  the 
troops  by  Burrus,  whom  Agrippina  had  appointed 
praefectus  praetorio.  Narcissus,  the  rich  freedman 
of  Claudius,  M.  Junius  Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
the  brother  of  L.  Junius  Silanus,  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Augustus,  lost  their  lives  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Agrippina,  who  would  have  augmented 
the  number  of  her  victims,  but  for  the  opposition 
of  Burrus  and  Seneca,  recalled  by  Agrippina  from 
bis  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nero.  Mean- 
while, the  young  emperor  took  some  steps  to  shake 
off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  his  mother. 
The  jealousy  of  Agrippina  rose  from  her  son's  pas- 
sion for  Acte,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppaea  Subina, 
the  wife  of  M.  Salvius  Otho.  To  reconquer  his 
affection,  Agrippina  employed,  but  in  vain,  most 
daring  and  most  revolting  means.  She  threatened 
to  oppose  Britannicus  as  a  rival  to  the  emperor  ; 
but  Britannicus  was  poisoned  by  Nero ;  and  she 
solicited  her  son  to  an  incestuous  inter- 
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course.  At  last,  her  death  was  resolved  upon 
by  Nero,  who  wished  to  repudiate  Octavia  and 
marry  Poppaea,  but  whose  plan  was  thwarted 
by  his  mother.  Thus  petty  feminine  intrigues 
became  the  cause  of  Agrippina's  ruin.  Nero 
invited  her  under  the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation 
to  visit  him  at  Haiae,  on  the  coast  of  Campania. 
She  went  thither  by  sea.  In  their  conversation 
hypocrisy  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  She 
left  Haiae  by  the  same  way ;  but  the  vessel  was 
so  contrived,  that  it  was  to  break  to  pieces 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  partly  broke,  and  Agrip- 
pina  saved  herself  by  swimming  to  the  shore  ; 
her  attendant  Acerronia  was  killed.  Agrippina 
fled  to  her  villa  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  inform- 
ed her  son  of  her  happy  escape.  Now,  Nero 
charged  Hurrus  to  murder  his  mother ;  but  Burma 
declining  it,  Anicetus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  invented  the  stratagem  of  the  ship,  was 
compelled  by  Nero  and  Burros  to  undertake  the 
task.  Anicetus  went  to  her  villa  with  a  chosen 
band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  bedroom. 
"Vcntrem  fen"  she  cried  out,  after  she  was  but 
slightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterwards  ex- 
pired under  the  Wows  of  a  centurion,  (a.  d.  60.) 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  8.)  It  was  told,  that  Nero  went 
to  the  villa,  and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the 
dead  body  of  his  mother :  this  was  believed  by 
some,  doubted  by  others,  (xiv.  9.)  Agrippina  left 
commentaries  concerning  her  history  and  that  of 
her  family,  which  Tacitus  consulted,  according  to 
his  own  statement  (76.  iv.  54  ;  comp.  Pun.  HftU 
Nat.  vii.  6.  s.  8,  Elenchus,  viL  &c.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippina,  which 
are  diotiiuruishable  from  those  of  her  mother  by 
the  title  of  Augusta,  which  those  of  her  mother 
never  have.  On  some  of  her  medals  she  is  repre- 
sented with  her  husband  Claudius,  in  others  with 
her  son  Nero.  The  former  is  the  case  in  the  one 
annexed.  The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively, 

AGH1PPINAB  A VtlVhTAK,  and  Tt.  CLAVD.  CAB8AH. 
AVU.  UBRM.  P.M.  TRIB.  POT.  P.P. 


(Tac.  Ann.  lib.xii.  xiii.  xiv.;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. — 
lxi.;  Sueton.  Claud.  43,  44,  Mm,  5, 6.)  [W.P.] 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  of 
venerable  memory,  but  known  for  being  the  first 
to  maintain  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing  all 
heretics.  (Vincent.  Lirinens.  Commonit.  i.  9.)  St 
Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  as  the  correction  of 
ait  error  (S.  Augustin.  De  Baptitnw,  ii.  7,  voL  ix. 
p.  102,  ed.  Bened.),  and  St.  Augustine  seems  to 
imply  he  defended  his  error  in  writing.  (Epitt.  93, 
c  10.)  He  held  the  Council  of  70  Bishops  at 
Carthage  about  a.  d.  200  (Vulg.  a.  n.  215,  Mans. 
A.  D.  217)  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Though  he 
erred  in  a  matter  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  St 
Augustine  notices  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprian 
thought  of  separating  from  the  Church.  (De 
liuptismo,  iii.  2,  p.  109.)  [A.  J.  C.J 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  PACO'NIUS,  whose  father 
was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son. (Suet  Tib.  61.)    Agrippinus  was  accused  at 
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the  same  time  as  Thrasea,  a.  o.  67,  and  was  ba- 
nished from  Italy.  (Tac  Ann.  xvi.  28,  29,  33.) 
He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is  spoken  of  with 
praise  by  Epktetus  {op.  Slob,  Serm.  7),  and  Arrian. 
(i.  1.) 

A'GRIUS  ("A-ypioj),  a  son  of  Porthaon  and 
Euryte,  and  brother  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon  in 
Aetolia,  Alcathous,  Melas,  Leucopeus,  and  Sterope. 
He  was  father  of  six  sons,  of  whom  Thersites  was 
one.  These  sons  of  Agrius  deprived  Oeneus  of 
his  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  their  Esther ;  but  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  Thersites,  were  slain 
by  Diomedes,  the  grandson  of  Oeneus.  (Apollod. 
L  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5,  Ac)  Apollodorus  places  these 
events  before  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  whOe  Hyginus  (Fab,  175,  com  p.  242  and 
Antonin.  Lib.  37)  states,  that  Diomedes,  when  he 
heard,  after  the  tall  of  Troy,  of  the  misfortune  of 
his  grandfather  Oeneus,  hastened  back  and  expelled 
Agrius,  who  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  Agrius  and  his  sons  were  slain 
by  Diomedes,  (Comp.  Pans.  ii.  25.  §  2 ;  Ov.  Ha- 
rold, ix.  153.) 

There  are  some  other  mythical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Agrius,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  inte- 
rest is  known.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  1013,  &c.;  Apollod. 
i.  6.  §  2,  ii.  5.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

AOROE'CIUS  or  AGROE'TIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  4 '  De 
Urthographia  et  Differentia  Scrmonis,"  intended  as 
a  supplement  to  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by 
Flavius  Caper,  and  dedicated  to  a  bishop,  Euche- 
rius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  His  work  is  printed 
in  Putschius'  "  Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores 
Antiqui,"  pp.  2266-2275.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOROETAS  ('Aypolros),  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  Scythia  (2jrv6ixsi),  from  the 
thirteenth  book  of  which  the  scholiast  on  Apollo- 
nius  (ii.  1248)  quotes,  and  one  on  Ldbya  (AisW), 
the  fourth  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  the  same 
scholiast  (iv.  1396.)  He  is  also  mentioned  by 
Stephanus  Byx.  (».  r.  *An*t\os.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRON  fA-ypwr).  I.  The  son  of  Ninus,  the 
first  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heracleidae. 
The  tradition  was,  that  this  dynasty  supplanted  a 
native  race  of  kings,  having  been  originally  en- 
trusted with  the  government  as  deputies.  The 
names  Ninus  and  Bel  us  in  their  genealogy  render 
it  probable  that  they  were  either  Assyrian  gover- 
nors, or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and  that  their 
accession  marks  the  period  of  an  Assyrian  con- 
quest (Herod,  i.  7.) 

2.  The  son  of  Plcuratus,  a  king  of  Illyria.  In 
the  strength  of  his  land  and  naval  forces  he  sur- 
passed all  the  preceding  kings  of  that  country. 
When  the  Aetolians  attempted  to  compel  the  Mc- 
dionians  to  join  their  confederacy,  Agron  under- 
took to  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  do 
so  by  a  large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Deme- 
trius, the  father  of  Philip.  He  accordingly  sent  to 
their  assistance  a  force  of  5000  Illyrians,  who 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Aetolians. 
Agron,  overjoyed  at  the  news  of  this  success,  gave 
himself  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  ex- 
cess, contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which  he  died.  (a.  c. 
231.)  He  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by 
his  wife  Teuta.  Just  after  his  death,  an  embassy 
arrived  from  the  Romans  wno  had  sent  to  mediate 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Issa, 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron  and  placed  them- 
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ad  res  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  By 
hi*  first  wife,  Triteuta,  whom  he  divorced,  he  had 
named  Pinnes,  or  Pinncus,  who  mrnved 
vu  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
Pharius,  who  married  hi*  mother  after 
the  death  of  Teuta.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxiT.  46,  151  ; 
PoJvb.  iL  3 — 4  ;  Appian,  11L  7  ;  Flor.  ii.  5 ;  Plin. 
ILX.  xxxir.  G.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGROT  ERA  C^yparipa),  the  huntress,  a  sur- 
name of  Artemis.  (  Horn.  //.  xxi.  471.)  At  Agrae 
:r,e  lii-suv  w  hen-  she  »o»  believed  to  bftVB  first 
tut  ><  ~->-r  ht-r  arrival  fruui  1  M<»s  Artemis  Ajrrotora 
had  a  temple  with  a  statue  carrying  a  bow.  (Pau*. 
L  19.  §  7.)  Under  this  name  she  was  also  wor- 
shipped ax  Aegeira.  (vii.  26.  §  2.)  The  name 
Agnrtexa  is  synonymous  with  Agraea  [Agraeuh], 
but  Eustathius  (ad  It.  p.  36 1 )  derives  it  from  the 
Viwn  U  Agrae.  Concerning  the  worship  of  Artemis 
,  at  Athens,  see  JJieL  of  Ami.  a  c.  'hypo- 
p.  31.      /  [L.  S.J 

AG  YIEUS  ('Ayvifis  J,  a  surname  of  Apollo  dc- 
nr-.-\  the  prot«vt<T  i-f  the  striata  and 

panne  places.  As  such  he  was  worshipped  st 
Acaarea*  (Pans.  L  31.  §  3),  Mycenae  (ii.  19.  §  7). 
aa-i  at  Tegea,  (viiL  53.  §  1.)  The  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo  Agyieos  in  the  last  of  these 
places  is  related  by  Panamas.  (Compare  llor. 
Otrm.  it.  6.  28 ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  9.)      [L.  S.] 

AGY'RRHIUS  ('Aytftun),  a  native  of  CohV 
tas  in  Attica,  whom  Andocides  ironically  calls  to> 
<i'.u»  mdyaeir  (de  A/yst  p.  65,  ed.  Reiske),  after 
being  in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of 
c  nwmey,  obtained  about  b.  c  395  the  restor- 
of  the  Theoricou,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for 
attending  the  assembly,  though  he  reduced  the 
alknrance  previously  given  to  the  comic  writers. 
(Harp*  rat.  a.  r.  &+t*ptxd,  'Ayvfrnos ;  Suidas,  *.  r. 
i<^Xi)atarrut6r ;    Scbol.  ad  Arintopk.  EccL  102; 
1  tm  c  Timoer.  p.  742.)    By  this  expenditure  of 
the  public  revenue  Agyrrhius  became  so  popular, 
.  he  was  appointed  general  in  B.  c.  339.  (Xen. 
iv.  8.  £  31  ;  Diod.  jut.  99 ;  Bbckh,  J'ubi. 
Earn,  of  Aliens,  pp.  223,  224,  316,  Ac,  2nd  ed 
LngL  transL;  Schumann,  de  Comitiit,  p.  65,  &c) 
AHA'LA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
i  Gens.    There  were  also  several  persons  of 
ms  with  the  name  of  Stntrtta  At  •  .-.  who 
sve  formed  a  different  family  from  the  Aba- 
lae  ;  but  as  the  Ahalae  and  Struct!  Ahalae  are 
tseqamtiy  confounded,  all  the  persons  of  these 


L  C  Ssarixics  Struct ts  Ahala,  consul  B.C. 
478,  died  in  his  year  of  office,  ss  appears  from  the 
Fasti.  (Lit.  ii.  49.) 

2,  C.  Snvu.iv*  Strlctcs  Ahala,  magister 
&  c  439,  when  L.  Cincinnatos  was  ap- 
djctator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp.  Maelius 
the  state.    In  the  night,  in 
appointed,  the  capitol  and 
all  the  strong  posts  were  garrisoned  by  the  parti- 
zaas  of  the  patricians.    In  the  morning,  when  the 
'  in  the  forum,  and  Sp.  Mselius 
them,  Ahala  summoned  the  latter  to  appear 
the  dictator  ;  and  upon  Maelius  disobeying 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  rushed  into 
the  throng  and  hilled  him.  (Li v.  iv.  13,  14  ;  Zo- 
om*, vii  20 ;  Dionys.  Ere.  Mai,  L  p.  3)  This 
act  is  mentioned  by  later  writer*  as  an  example  of 
asdetit  heroism,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Cicero  in  term*  of  the  highest  admiration  (in  CatU. 
I  i,  pro  MU.  3,  C'uJo,  16) but  it  was  in  reality 
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a  case  of  murder,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the  time. 
Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a  voluntary  exile.  (Val.  Max.  v.  3. 
§  2 ;  Ckr.  de  Rep.  L  3,  pro  Dom.  32.)  Livy  passes 
over  this,  and  only  mentions  (iv.  21),  that  a  bill 
was  brought  in  three  years  afterwards,  n.  c  436, 
by  another  Sp.  Maelius  a  tribune,  for  confiscating 
the  property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  failed. 

A  representation  of  Ahala  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
likeness.  M.  Brutus  pretended  that  he  was  des- 
cended from  L.  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  on  his 
father's  side,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  his  mother's, 
and  thus  was  sprung  from  two  tyrannicides. 
(Comp.  Cic.  adAtt.  xiiL  40.)  The  head  of  Brutua 
on  the  annexed  coin  ia  therefore  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  first  consul. 


3.  C.  Sbrvilics  Q.  p.  C.  n.  ! 
consul  b.  c.  427.  (Liv.  iv.  30.) 

4.  C.  Srrvilius  P.  p.  Q.  n.  Structto  Ahala, 
consular  tribune  B.C.  408,  and  magister  equitnm  in 
the  same  year ;  which  latter  dignity  he  obtained 
in  consequence  of  supporting  the  senate  against  his 
colleagues,  who  did  not  wish  a  dictator  to  l>e  ap- 
pointed. For  tho  same  reason  he  was  elected 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  the  following 
year,  407*  He  was  consular  tribune  a  third  time 
in  402,  when  he  assisted  the  senate  in  compelling 
his  colleagues  to  resign  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  enemy.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  57,  v.  8,  9.) 

5.  C.  Skrvilius  Ahala,  magister  equitnm 
it.  c.  389,  when  Camillas  was  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time.  (Liv.  ri.  2.)    Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 

m  in  385,  on 


magister  equitum  in  385,  on  occasion  of  the  trial 
of  Manlius.  Manlius  summoned  him  to  bear  wit- 
ness in  his  favour,  a*  one  of  those  whose  lives  ho 
had  saved  in  battle;  but  Ahala  did  not  appear, 
(iv.  20.)  Pliny,  who  mentions  this  circumstance, 
calls  Ahala  P.  Serviliua.  (H.  N.  vii.  39.) 

6.  Q.  Sbrvilics  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  consul 
a  c  3G5,  and  again  a.  c  362,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  appointed  Ap.  Claudius  dictator, 
after  his  plebeian  colleague  L.  Genucius  had  been 
slain  in  battle.  In  360  he  was  himself  appointed 
dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  famW/iw,  and 
defeated  the  Gauls  near  the  Colline  gate.  He  held 
the  comitia  as  interrex  in  355.  (Liv.  vii.  1,  4,  6r 
11,17.) 

7.  Q.  Sbrviliuh  Q.  f.  Q.  n.  Ahala,  magister 
equitum  B.  c  351,  when  M.  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law,  and  consul 
&  c.  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Samnite 
war.  He  remained  in  the  city  ;  his  colleague  had 
the  charge  of  the  war.  (Liv.  vii.  22,  38.) 

AHENOBARBUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  the  Domitia  Grnr,  so  called  from  the 
red  hair  which  many  of  this  family  had.  To  ex- 
plain this  name,  which  signifies  "  Bed- Beard,"  mid 
to  assign  a  high  antiquity  to  their  family,  it  was 
■aid  that  the  Dioscuri  announced  to  one  of  their 
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ancestors  the  victory  of  the  Roman  over  the  Latins  !  block  hair  and  beard,  which  immediately  )>ecam» 
at  bike  Rcgillus  (a  c.  496),  and,  to  confirm  the  red.  (Suet.  Ner.  1  ;  Plut.  AemiL  25,  CorioL  3$ 
truth  of  what  they  said,  that  they  stroked  bis  |  Dionys.  vi.  13;  TertulL  ApoL  22.) 

Stem  ma  Ausnobarborum. 

1.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,  Cos.  a  c  192. 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,  Cos.  SufF.  a  a  162. 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,  Cos.  a  c.  122. 

 !  


4.  Ca  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,  Cos.  a  c.  96. 

I   


5.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Co*,  a  &  94. 


6.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  Probably  son  of 
No.  4.  Died  a  u  8 1 .  Married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  Cos.  a  c.  87. 


7.  L.  Domitius  Ahcnobarbus,  Cos. 
a  c.  54.  Married  Porcia,  hister 
ofM.  Cato. 

8.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  a  &  32. 


10.  Ca  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  Cos. 
A.  D.  32.  Married  Agrippina, 
daughter  of  Ocrmanicus. 

13.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the 


9.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  Cos.  a  c  16.  Marred 


I 


11.  Domitia 
ried  Crii 
sienus. 


Mar- 


12.  Domitia  Tjepida 
Married  M.  Vale- 
rius Messala. 


Nbro. 


1.  Cn.  Domitius  L.  r.  L.  n.  Ahknobarbus, 
plebeian  aedile  B.  c.  196,  prosecuted,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague  C.  Curio,  many  pecuarii,  and 
with  the  fines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Fuunus  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  praotorship,  a  c  194.  (Lit.  xxxiii. 
42,  xxxiv.  42,  43,  53.)  Ho  was  consul  in  192, 
and  was  sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to 
him;  but  be  remained  in  their  country  till  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
consul  Scipio  Nasica  (xxxv.  10,20,22,40,  xxxvi. 
37.)  In  190,  he  was  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Scipio 
in  the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  (xxxvii. 
39;  Pint.  Apopitk.  Rom.  Cn.  Domit.)  In  his 
consulship  one  of  his  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered 
the  warning  "Roma,  cave  tibi."  (Liv.  xxxv.  21 ; 
Val.  Max.  L  6.  §  5,  who  falsely  says  Bella  Funico 
stcundv.) 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  v.  L.  n.  Ahknobarbus, 
win  of  the  preceding,  was  chosen  pontifex  in  a  a 
172,  when  a  young  man  (Liv.  xlii.  28),  and  in  169 
was  sent  with  two  others  as  commissioner  into 
Macedonia,  (xliv.  18.)  In  167  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  for  arranging  the  affairs  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  conjunction  with  Aemilius  Paullns  (xlv. 
17);  and  when  the  consols  of  162  abdicated  on 
account  of  some  fault  in  the  auspices  in  their  elec- 
tion, he  and  Cornelius  Lentulus  were  chosen  con- 
suls in  their  stead.  (Cic  de  Sat.  Deor.  ii.  4,  de  Dh. 
ii.  35;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  3.) 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Ahknobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.  r.  122,  against  tbe  AUobroges  in  Gaul,  because 
they  had  received  Teutomahus,  the  king  of  the 

luvii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans  and  had 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  the  friends 
of  the  Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  AUo- 
broges and  their  ally  Vituitus,  king  of  the  Arverni, 
near  Vindahum,  at  tbe  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and 


the  Rhodanos  ;  and  he  gained  the  battle  mainly 
through  the  terror  caused  by  bia  elephants.  He 
commemorated  his  victory  by  the  erection  of  tro- 
phies, and  went  in  procession  through  the  province 
carried  by  an  elephant.  He  triumphed  in  120. 
(Lav.  Epit.  61 ;  Flonis,  iii.  2 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  191 ; 
Cic  pro  Font.  12,  Brut.  26;  Vellei.  ii.  10,  39  ; 
Oros.  v.  13 ;  Suet.  A'er.  2,  who  confounds  him 
with  bis  son.)  He  was  censor  in  1 15  with  Caeci- 
lius  Mcteilus,  and  expelled  twenty-two  persons 
from  the  senate.  ( Liv.  Epit.  62  ;  Cic  pro  C/*r*L 
42.)  He  was  also  Pontifex.  (Suet  *.«?.)  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.  (Cic  pro 
Font  8.) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  tbe  plebs  a  a 
104,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Marina.  (Ascoa 
m  Cornel,  p.  81,  ed.  Orelli.)    When  the  college  of 
pontiffs  did  not  elect  him  in  place  of  bia  father,  be 
brought  forward  the  law  (Lex  Domiiia\  by  which 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  from  the 
priestly  colleges  to  tbe  people.   (Did.  of  AnL  pp. 
773,  b.  774,  a.)    The  people  afterwards  elected 
him  Pontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  (Liv. 
Epit.  67 ;  Cic  pro  DeioL  1 1 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  5.) 
He  prosecuted  in  his  tribunate  and  afterwards 
several  of  bis  private  enemies,  as  Aemilius  Scaurus 
and  Junius  Silanus.  (Val.  Max.  /.  c;  Dion  Cass. 
Fr.  100;  Cic  Dir.  in  CaedL  20,    Vrrr.  ii.  47, 
Cornel.  2,  pro  Scaur.  1.)    He  was  consul  B.  c  96 
with  C.  Cassius,  and  censor  B.  a  92,  with  Licinius 
Crassus,  the  orator.    In  his  censorship  he  and  his 
colleague  abut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetori- 
cians (Cic  de  OraL  iii.  24  ;  GeU.  xv.  11),  but  this 
was  the  only  thing  in  which  they  acted  in  concert. 
Their  censorship  was  long  celebrated  for  their  dis- 
putes. Domitius  was  of  a  violent  temper,  aud  was 
moreover  in  favour  of  tbe  ancient  simplicity  of  liv- 
ing, while  Crassus  loved  luxury  and  encouraged 
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an.  Anoxic  the  mar.y  saymcs  recorded  of  br>th, 
we  arc  told  that  Cruras  observed,  **  that  it  was  do 
wonder  that  a  man  had  a  beard  of  bra**,  wbo  hod 
a  month  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  lead."  (Pliri.  H.  N. 
xviii.  1 ;  Sort.  /.  c;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  4  ;  Macrob. 
SaL  iL  1 1.)  Cicero  say  v  that  Domitius  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  orators,  bat  that  he 
spoke  well  enough  and  had  sufficient  talent  to 
immta^n  hi*  high  rank.  (Cic  Brat.  44.) 

5.  L.  Dovmi's  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Ahznobabbus, 
son  of  No,  3  and  brother  of  No.  4,  was  praetor  in 
SieOy,  probably  in  a  c  96,  shortly  after  the  Ser- 
vile war,  when  slave*  had  been  forbidden  to  earn* 
ansa.  He  ordered  a  slave  to  be  crucified  for  kill- 
ing a  wild  boar  with  a  hunting  Kpear.  (Cic  Verr. 
t.  3 ;  VaL  Max.  rL  3.  §  5.)  He  was  consul  in 
94.  la  the  civil  war  between  Marios  and  Sulla, 
he  eapoesed  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  fame,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius, 
br  the  praevsr  Dama*ippua>  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  BS  ; 
VefleL  iL  26  ;  Oroa.  v.  20.) 

6.  Cx.  Dwrnc*  Cn.  r.  Cn.  f.  Ahbnobarbcs, 
afnarartly  a  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  consul  in  a  c  87,  and 
in  the  arU  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  espoused 
the  aide  of  the  former.  When  Sulla  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  82,  Ahenobarbus  was  proscribed, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
who  ware  in  the  same  condition  as  himself.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Numidian  king,  Hiarbae,  be 
collected  an  army,  but  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 
Cn.  Pompeiua,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  against  him, 
sad  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 
car  p,  a.  c  81.  According  to  some  account*,  he 
waa  killed  after  the  battle  by  command  of  Pompev. 
(  Liv.  EpiL  89 ;  Prut  Pomp.  10, 12  ;  Zonaras,  x.  2; 
Oroa,  t.  21  ;  VaL  Max.  vL  2,  §  8.) 

7.  L.  Domitics  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobarbub, 
son  of  Na  4,  is  first  mentioned  in  a  c  70  by 
Cicero,  as  a  witness  against  Verres.  In  61  be 
wax*  runde  aedfle,  when  he  exhibited  a  hundred 
N  trmwKy*  lions,  and  continued  the  games  so  long, 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  leare  the  circus 
before  the  exhibition  was  over,  in  order  to  Like 
food,  which  was  the  first  time  they  had  done  so. 
(Dion  Casa  xxxviL  46 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  rib.  54  ;  this 
psuxse  in  the  games  was  called  tiiltudmrn,  Hor.  Ep. 
L  19.  47.)  He  married  Porcia,  the  sister  of  M. 
Cato,  and  in  hi»  aedilrthip  supported  the  latter  in 
hi*  proposals  against  bribery  at  elections,  which 
were  directed  against  Pom  pry,  who  was  purchasing 
v^te*  for  Afhuiiu*.  The  political  opinions  of  Ahe- 
nobarbos  coincided  with  those  of  Cato;  he  was 
tliroogHout  his  life  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  the  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompcy 
after  their  coalition,  and  in  59  was  accused  by 
Vetthu,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar,  of  being  an 
acrrj|Bpljo»  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the 
Bfc  of  Pompcy. 

Ahenobarbus  waa  praetor  in  a  c.  58,  and  pro- 
posed an  icrestigation  into  the  validity  of  the 
Jmlaa  laws  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  senate 
<Lir*  i  sot  entertain  hi*  propositions.    He  was  can- 
di£x&  far  the  consulship  0I>  ^»*»  *n<^  threatened 
that  he  would  in  his  consulship  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  mauures  he  had  proposed  in  his  praetor- 
ttp,  and  drprrre  Caesar  of  his  province.   He  was 
^efes^d,  however,  by  Poropey  and  Crassus,  who 
a."  Kecaroe  candidates,  and  was  drivenfrom  the 
Caapm  Marti  us  on  the  day  of  election  by  force  of 


anna  Ho  became  a  candidate  again  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  Caesar  and  Pompcy,  whoso  power 
was  firmly  established,  did  not  oppose  him.  lie 
was  accordingly  elected  consul  for  54  with  Ap. 
Claudius  Pulcher,  a  relation  of  Pompey,  but  was 
not  able  to  effect  anything  against  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  a  province  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship ;  and  as  the  friendship 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  cooled,  he  l>ecame 
closely  allied  with  the  latter.  Id  b.c  52,  he  was 
chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside,  as  quaesitor,  in  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Clodius.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  years  during  Cicero's  absence  in  Cili- 
cia,  our  information  about  Ahenobarbus  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  letters  of  his  enemy  Coelius 
to  Cicero.  In  a  c.  50  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
place  in  the  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Hortensius,  but  was  defeated  by  Antony  through 
the  influence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Caesar  in 
the  province  of  further  Gaul,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  latter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  aristocraticnl  party  who  shewed  any  energy  or 
courage.  He  threw  himself  into  Corhnium  with 
about  twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by 
Pompey;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assist 
him,  he  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur- 
render to  Caesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Caesar's  army,  but  Ahenobarbus  was 
dismissed  by  Caesar  uninjured — an  act  of  clemency 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  shewed,  if  he  had  been  the  con- 
queror. Despairing  of  life,  he  had  ordered  his 
physician  to  administer  to  him  poison,  but  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  only  a  sleeping  draught.  Ahcnoharbu*' 
feeling*  against  Caesar  remained  unaltered,  but  he 
was  too  deeply  offended  by  the  conduct  of  Pompey 
to  join  him  immediately.  He  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  Co*a  in  Etruria,  tind  afterwards  sailed  to 
Maasilia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  appointed  him 
governor.  He  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously 
against  Caesar ;  but  the  town  was  eventually  taken, 
and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in  a  vessel,  which  was 
the  only  one  that  got  off. 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral 
in  it  Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was 
not  a  little  afraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Pharaalia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and,  according  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second 
Philippic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.  Ahenobarbus 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character;  he  re- 
mained firm  to  his  political  principles,  but  was 
little  scrupulous  in  the  means  he  employed  to 
maintain  them.  (The  passages  of  Cicero  in  which 
Ahenobarbus  is  mentioned  are  given  in  Orelli's 
Onomastvon  TuUianum ;  Suet.  A'er.  2 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xxxix.  xli. ;  Caes.  Bell,  dr.) 

8.  Cn.  DoMmt'8  L.  r.  Cn.  n.  Ahbnobabbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  taken  with  his  father  at 
Corfintum  (b.  c  49),  and  was  present  «t  the  battle 
of  Pharaalia  (48),  but  did  not  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war.  He  did  not  however  return  to 
Italy  till  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. He  probably  had  no  share  in  the  murder 
of  Caesar  (44),  though  some  writers  expressly 
assert  thot  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  he 
followed  Brutus  into  Macedonia  after  Caesar's 
death,  and  was  condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedia  in 
43  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar.    In  42  be 
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commanded  a  fleet  of  fifty  ■hip*  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
and  completely  defeated  Domitius  Calvin u»  on  the 
day  of  the  first  battle  of  Philippi,  as  the  latter 
attempted  to  tail  out  of  Brundusium.  He  wan 
saluted  Imperator  in  consequence,  and  a  record  of 
this  victory  is  preserved  in  the  annexed  coin,  which 
represents  a  trophy  placed  npon  the  prow  of  a 
vesscL  The  head  on  the  other  aide  of  the  coin 
has  a  beard,  in  reference  to  the  reputed  origin  of 
the  family. 


After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  Ahenobarbus 

conducted  the  war  independently  of  Sex.  Pompeius, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  and  two  legions 
plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  sea. 

In  40  Ahenobarbus  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  Octavianus,  and  was 
placed  over  Bithynia  by  Antony.  In  the  peace 
concluded  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  39,  Antony  pro- 
vided for  the  safety  of  Ahenobarbus,  and  obtained 
for  him  the  promise  of  the  consulship  for  32. 
Ahenobarbus  remained  a  considerable  time  in 
Asia,  and  accompanied  Antony  in  his  unfortunate 
campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  He  became 
consul,  according  to  agreement,  in  32,  in  which 
year  the  open  rupture  took  place  between  Antony 
and  Augustus.  Ahenobarbus  fled  from  Rome  to 
Antony  at  Ephesus,  where  he  found  Cleopatra 
with  him,  and  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  obtain  her 
removal  from  the  army.  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  Antony,  offered  the 
command  to  him ;  but  he  preferred  deserting  the 
party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went  over  to 
Augustus  shortly  before  the  battlo  of  A  num.  He 
was  not,  however,  present  at  the  battle,  as  he  died 
a  few  days  after  joining  Augustus.  Suetonius  says 
that  he  was  the  best  of  his  family.  (Cic.  PkH.  ii. 
1 1,  x.  6,  Brut.  25,  ad  Fam.  vL  22  ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  55,  63,  65;  Plut  Anton.  70,  7)  ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xlvii.— 1;  VclleL  ii.  76,  84;  Suet.  Ner.  3; 
Tac  Ann.  iv.  44.) 

9.  L.  Domitius  Cn.  p.  L.  n.  Ahinobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  betrothed  in  n.  c  36,  at 
the  meeting  of  Octavianus  and  Antony  at  Taren- 
tum,  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  by 
Octavia.  He  was  aedile  in  B.  c.  22,  and  consul  in 
n.  c.  1 6.  After  his  consulship,  and  probably  as  the 
successor  of  Tiberius,  he  commanded  the  Roman 
army  in  Germany,  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrat- 
ed  further  into  the  country  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  done.  He  received  in  consequence  the 
insignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.  D.  25.  Sueto- 
nius describes  him  as  haughty,  prodigal,  and  cruel, 
and  relates  that  in  his  aedileship  he  commanded 
the  censor  L.  Plancus  to  make  way  for  him  ;  and 
that  in  his  praetorship  and  consulship  he  brought 
Roman  knights  and  matrons  on  the  stage.  He 
exhibited  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  bis  gladiatorial  combats  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  bloodshed,  that  Augustus 
was  obliged  to  put  some  restraint  upon  them. 
(Suet  Ner.  4  ;  Tac  An*,  iv.  44;  Dion  Cass.  lir. 
59;  VeLW.iL  72.) 


10.  Cn.  Domitius  L.  p.  Cn.  n.  Ahknobarbu»* 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  emperor 
Nero.  He  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Oermanicus.  He  was  consul  a.  d.  32,  and  after- 
wards proconsul  in  Sicily.  He  died  at  Pyrgi  in 
Etruria  of  dropsy.  His  life  was  stained  with 
crimes  of  every  kind.  He  was  accused  as  the  ac- 
complice of  Albucilla  of  the  crimes  of  adultery  and 
murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  his  sister  Domitia 
Lepida,  and  only  escaped  execution  by  the  death 
of  Tiberius.  When  congratulated  on  the  birth  of 
hi*  son,  afterwards  Nero,  he  replied  that  whatever 
was  sprung  from  him  and  Agrippina  could  only 
bring  ruin  to  the  state.  (Suet.  Ner.  5,  6  ;  Tac 
Ann.  iv.  75,  vL  1,  47,  xii.  64  ;  VelleL  iL  72  ; 
Dion  Cass,  lviii.  17.) 

1 1.  Domitia,  daughter  of  No.  9.  [Domitia.] 

12.  Domitia  Lbpioa,  daughter  of  No.  9. 
[Domitia  Lspida.] 

13.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  son  of  No. 

10,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero.  [Neho.] 

14.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  praetor  in 
&  c  54,  presided  at  the  second  trial  of  M.  Coelius. 
(Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  13.)  He  may  have  been  the 
son  of  No.  5. 

15.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  praetor  a.  c. 
80,  commanded  the  province  of  nearer  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul.  In  79,  he  was  summoned 
into  further  Spain  by  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  who  was 
in  want  of  assistance  against  Sertorius,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  killed  by  Hirtuleius,  quaestor  of 
Sertorius,  near  the  Anas.  (Plut  SerU  12 ;  Li  v. 
Epit.  90 ;  Eutrop.  vL  1 ;  Floras,  iiL  22 ;  Oros. 
v.  23.) 

AJAX  (  A&u).  1.  A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of 
Salamis,  by  Periboea  or  Eriboca  (Apollod.  iii.  12. 
§  7  ;  Paus.  i.  42.  §  4 ;  Pind.  I$tk.  vL  65 ;  Diod. 
iv.  72),  and  a  gran  dson  of  Aeacus.  Homer  calls 
him  Ajax  the  Telamouian,  Ajax  the  Great,  or 
simply  Ajax  (//.  ii.  768,  ix.  169,  xiv.  410  ;  comp. 
Pind.  htk.  vi.  38),  whereas  the  other  Ajax,  the 
son  of  O ileus,  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  some  epithet  According  to  Homer 
Ajax  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  with  his  Salaminians,  in  twelve  ships  (,  IL 

11.  557 ;  comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  394),  and  was  next  to 
Achilles  the  most  distinguished  and  the  bravest 
among  the  Greeks.  (iL  768,  xviL  279,  &c)  He 
is  described  as  tall  of  stature,  and  his  head  and 
broad  shoulders  as  rising  above  those  of  all  the 
Greeks  (iiL  226,  &c) ;  in  beauty  he  was  inferior 
to  none  but  Achilles.  (Od.  xL  550,  xxiv.  17  ; 
comp.  Pans.  L  35.  §  3.)  When  Hector  challenged 
tho  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to  single  combat,  Ajax 
came  forward  among  several  others.  The  people 
prayed  that  he  might  fight  Rod  when  the  lot 
fell  to  Ajax  (//.  vii.  179,  &c),  and  he  aj>- 
proached.  Hector  himself  began  to  tremble.  (215.) 
He  wounded  Hector  and  dashed  him  to  the  ground 
by  a  huge  stone.  The  combatants  were  separated, 
and  upon  parting  they  exchanged  arms  with  one 
another  as  a  token  of  mutual  esteem.  (305,  &c.) 
Ajax  was  also  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  Aga- 
memnon sent  to  conciliate  Aelullcs.  (ix.  169.)  He 
fought  several  times  besides  with  Hector,  as  in  the 
battle  near  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  (xiv.  409, 8tc.  xv. 
415,  xtL  114),  and  in  protecting  the  body  of  Patro- 
clus.  (xviL  128,  7  32.)  In  the  games  at  the  funeral 
pile  of  Patroclus,  Ajax  fought  with  Odysseus,  but 
without  gaining  any  decided  advantage  over  him 
(xxiiL  720,  &c),   and  in  like  manner  with  Dio- 
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medea.  In  the  contort  •boot  the  armoor  of  AchOlj*, 
he  wa*  conquered  by  Odysseu*,  and  this,  says 
Him«r,  becatne  the  cause  of  bis  death.  (Od.  xi. 
641,  te.)  Ody*«u»  afterwards  met  hit  spirit  in 
Ha<W.  and  endeavoured  to  appease  it,  bat  in  rain. 

Tteia  fax  the  story  of  Ajax,  the  Telamonian,  is 
r* j.ud  in  the  Homeric  poem*.    Later  writer*  fur- 
Ti\-h  u*  arith  various  other  traditions  about  his 
y  >uih,  bat  more  especially  about  his  death,  which 
is  so  vaguely  alluded  to  by  Homer.   According  to 
ApaUodoras  (iii-  12.  f  7)  and  Pindar  (/#».  vi. 
61,  Ac),  Ajax  became  invulnerable  in  eonsc- 
cQfnce  of  a  prayer  which  Heracles  offered  to  Zens, 
vmle  he  wa*  on  a  visit  in  Salami..    The  child 
«i«  called  AJCm  fro  in  cUrds,  an  eagle,  which  ap- 
p»-ar«i  immediately  after  the  prayer  as  a  favour- 
able saaea.   According  to  Lvcophron  (465  with  the 
Send),  Ajax  was  born  before  Heracles  came  to 
T»  Lam-in,  sad  the  hero  made  the  child  invulner- 
able by  wrapping  him  up  in  his  lion's  skin. 
(Comp.  ScboL  ad  fl.  xxiii.  841.)   Ajax  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  mi  tors  of  Helen.  (Apollod. 
iii.  19.  §  8;  Hygin.  Fait.  81.)    During  the  war 
at-aiiu:  Troy,  Ajax,  like  Achillea,  made  excursions 
into  aeig*i  U»uring  countries.    The  first  of  them  was 
to  the  Tbracian  Chersonesu*,  where  he  took  Poly* 
dcrwa,  the  son  of  Priam,  who  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  king  Polymnestor,  together  with 
rich  booty.    Thence,  he  went  into  Phrygia,  slew 
kmc  Truthra*.  or  Teleutas,  in  single  combat,  and 
carried  o«f  rr>M  -spoils,  and  Tecmessa,  the  king's 
ca'ji.'htct',  who  became  his  mistress.    (Diet.  Cret. 
n.  18;   Soph.  Aj.  210,  480,  Ac;  Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
4.  5.)  In  tie  contest  about  the  armour  of  Achilles, 
A^ajnemnon,  on  the  ad  rice  of  Athena,  awarded 
the  prize  to  Odysseus.    This  discomfiture  threw 
A  tax  iuto  an  awful  slate  of  madness.     In  the 
aight  be  ruabed  from  bis  tent,  attacked  the  sheep 
ni  the  <  iret-k  army,  made  great  havoc  among  them, 
and  cL-s4rr*>d  dead  and  living  animals  into  his  tent, 
frying  that  they  were  his  enemies.    When,  in 
the  corning,  he  recovered  his  K-nses  and  beheld 
what  be  had  done,  shame  and  despair  led  him  to 
destroy  himself  with  the  sword  which  Hector  had 
•oce  given  him  as  a  present.    (Pind.  Nem.  vii. 
3«  ;  Soph.  Aj.  42,  277,  852;  0.31**.  xiii.  1, 
Ac ;  Lvcophr.  L  e.)     I^ess  poetical  traditions 
make  Ajax  die  by  the  hands  of  others.  (Diet. 
Cret.  t.  15;  Dar.  Phryg.  35,  and  the  Greek  argu- 
ment to  Soph.  Ajax.)    His  step-brother  Teucrus 
V2s  charged  by  Telamon  with  the  murder  cf  Ajax, 
bat  wiTOccded  in  clearing  himself  from  the  accusa- 
tion.   (Pans.  L  28.  $  12.)    A  tradition  mentioned 
by  Pausarias  (L  85.  9  3;  comp.  Or.  Met  xiii. 
897,  etc.)  statr-*.  that  from  his  blood  there  sprang 
wp  a  purple  flower  which  bore  the  letters  of  on  its 
loaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his  name 
an  i  crpre**:ve  of  a  sigh.    According  to  Dictys, 
Neoptolsmus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  deposited  the 
ashes  of  the  hero  in  a  golden  urn  on  mount  Rhoe- 
v-vjg  ;  and  according  to  Sophocles,  he  wa*  buried 
by  his  brother  Teucrus  against  the  will  of  the 
Atrodac  (Comp.  Q.  Smym.  t.  500 ;  Phiiostr.  Her. 
a.  1)   Pausaniae  (iii.  1 9.  j  1 1 )  represents  Ajax, 
lie  znanr  o;h*T  heroes,  as  living  after  his  death  in 
tie  iWard  of  Leuce.    It  i»  Mud  that  when,  in  the 
toe  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the  sea  had  washed 
o;cn  thr  grave  of  Ajax,  bones  of  superhuman  size 
wtm  aamd  in  it,  which  the  emperor,  however, 
"rderwj  to  be  buried  again.     (Phdostr.  Her.  L  2  ; 
Paot  m.  39.  |  II.)    Respecting  the  state  and 
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wandering  of  his  soul  after  his  death,  see  Plato, 
De  lie  1'ubL  x.  in  fin.  ;  Plut  Sympot.  ix.  5. 

Ajax  was  worshipped  in  Salamis  as  the  tutelary 
hero  of  the  island,  and  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
there,  and  was  honoured  with  a  festival,  Alayrtla. 
(/>«*,  of  Ant.  a  v.)  At  Athens  too  he  was  wor- 
shipped, and  was  one  of  the  eponymic  heroes,  one 
of  the  Auk  tribes  (Aeantis)  being  called  after  him. 
(Pans.  L  35.  §  2 ;  Plut.  Sympot.  i.  10.)  Not  far 
from  the  town  Rhoetcion,  on  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  there  was  likewise  a  sanctuary  of 
Ajax,  with  a  beautiful  statue,  which  Antonius 
sent  to  Egypt,  but  which  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal place  by  Augustus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  595.) 
According  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (v.  16)  the  wife  of 
Ajax  was  Glanca,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Aean- 
tides ;  by  his  beloved  Tecmessa,  he  bad  a  son, 
Eurysaces.  (Soph.  Aj.  333.)  Several  illustrious 
Athenians  of  the  historical  times  such  as  Miltiades, 
Cimon,  and  Alcibiades,  traced  their  pedigree  to  the 
Telamonian  Ajax.  (Paus.  ii.  29.  §  4 ;  Plut  AMI: 
1.)  The  traditions  about  this  hero  furnished 
plentiful  materials,  not  only  for  poets,  but  also  for 
sculptors  and  painters.  His  single  combat  with 
Hector  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselua 
( I'aus.  t.  19.  §  1) ;  his  statue  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  group  at  Olympia,  the  work  of  Lycius.  ( Paus. 
t.  22.  §  2;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxt.  10.  §  36; 
Aelian,  V,  H.  ix.  11.)  A  beautiful  sculptured 
head,  which  is  generally'  believed  to  be  a  head  of 
Ajax,  is  still  extant  in  the  Egremont  collection  at 
Petworth.    (Biittiger,  Amalliea,  iii.  p.  258.) 

2.  The  son  of  Oileus,  king  of  the  Locrians,  who 
is  also  called  the  Lesser  Ajax.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  527.) 
His  mother's  name  was  Eriopis.  According  to 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  425)  bis  birthplace  was  Naryx  in 
Locris,  whence  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  468)  calls  him 
Narycuu  kens.  According  to  the  Iliad  (ii.  527, 
Ac)  he  'led  his  Locrians  in  forty  ships  (Hygin. 
Fab.  97,  says  twenty)  against  Troy.  He  is  dc- 
Bcribcd  as  one  of  the  great  heroes  among  tho 
Greeks,  and  acts  frequently  in  conjunction  with 
the  Telamonian  Ajax.  He  is  small  of  stature  and 
wears  a  linen  cuirass  (Kiro6tipr)t),  but  is  brave 
and  intrepid,  especially  skilled  in  throwing  the 
spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  the  Greeks.  (77.  xiv.  520,  dec.,  xxiii. 
789,  Ac.)  His  principal  exploits  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages  : 
xiii.  700,  Ac,  xiv.  520,  Ac,  xri.  350,  xvii.  256, 
732,  Ac  In  the  funeral  games  at  the  pyre  of 
Patroclus  he  contended  with  Odysseus  and  Anti- 
loch  us  for  the  prize  in  the  footrace ;  but  Athena, 
who  was  hostile  towards  him  and  favoured  Odys- 
seus, made  him  stumble  and  fall,  so  that  he 
gained  only  the  second  prize,  (xxiii.  754,  Ac.) 
On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (Tvpai  tsVooj),  but  he  him- 
self escaped  upon  a  rock  through  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  and  would  have  been  saved  in  spite  of 
Athena,  but  be  used  presumptuous  words,  and 
said  that  he  would  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
in  defiance  of  the  immortals.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.    (Od.  it.  499,  Ac) 

In  later  traditions  this  Ajax  is  called  a  son  of 
Oileus  and  the  nymph  Rhene,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
81,  97 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  According  to  a 
tradition  in  Philostratus  (Her.  viii.  1),  Ajax  had 
a  tame  dragon,  five  cubits  in  length,  which  follow- 
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ed  him  everywhere  like  a  dog.  After  the  taking 
of  Troy,  it  it  Raid,  he  rushed  into  the  temple  of 
Athena,  where  Cassandra  had  taken  refuge,  and 
was  embracing  the  statue  of  the  goddess  as  a  sup- 
pliant. Ajax  dragged  her  away  with  violence  and 
led  her  to  the  other  captives.  ( Virg.  Am.  ii.  403 ; 
Eurip.  7Voerf.  70,  &c.;  Diet.  Cret.  v.  12;  Hygin, 
Fait.  116.)  According  to  some  statements  he 
even  violated  Cassandra  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess (Tryphiod.  635 ;  Q.  Smyrn.  xiii.  42*2 ; 
Lycophr.  360,  with  the  SchoL);  Odysseus  at  leant 
accused  him  of  this  crime,  and  Ajax  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  but  saved  himself  by  establishing 
hi*  innocence  by  an  oath.  (Paua.  x.  26.  §  1,  31. 
§  1.)  The  whole  charge,  is  on  the  other  hand, 
said  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Agamemnon, 
who  wanted  to  have  Cassandra  for  himself.  But 
whether  true  or  not,  Athona  had  sufficient  reason 
for  being  indignant,  as  Ajax  had  dragged  a  sup- 
pliant from  her  temple.  When  on  his  voyage 
homeward  he  came  to  the  Capharoan  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Euboea,  his  ship  was  wrecked  in  a  storm, 
he  himself  was  killed  by  Athena  with  a  flash  of 
lightning, and  his  body  was  washed  upon  the  rocks, 
which  henceforth  were  called  the  rocks  of  Ajax. 
(Hygin.  Fah.  116;  com  p.  Virg.  Am.  i.  40,  &c, 
xi.  260.)  For  a  different  account  of  his  death  sec 
Philostr.  Her.  viii.  3,  and  SchoL  ad  Lyoopkr.  I.  e. 
After  his  death  his  spirit  dwelled  in  the  island  of 
Lcuce.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  11.)  The  Opuntian 
Locrians  worshipped  Ajax  as  their  national  hero, 
and  so  great  was  their  faith  in  him,  that  when 
they  drew  up  their  army  in  battle  array,  they  al- 
ways left  one  place  open  for  him,  believing  that, 
although  invisible  to  them,  he  was  fighting  for  and 
among  them.  (Paus.  I.e.;  Conon.  Narrai.  18.) 
The  story  of  Ajax  was  frequently  made  use  of  by 
ancient  poets  and  artists,  and  the  hero  who  ap- 
pears on  some  Locrian  coins  with  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  sword,  is  probably  Ajax  the  son  of 
Oileus.    (Mionnet,  No.  570,  &c)        [L.  S.] 

A'IDES,  Attijf.  [Hades.] 

AIDO'NEUS  fAtoWtrfs).  1.  A  lengthened 
form  of  'Attjjr.  (Horn.  //.  v.  190,  xx.  61.) 
[Hadjm.] 

2.  A  mythical  king  of  the  Molossians,  in 
Epeirus,  who  is  represented  as  the  husband  of 
Persephone,  and  father  of  Core.  After  Theseus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Peirithous,  had  carried  off 
Helen,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnae  [Acadb- 
Mirs],  he  went  with  Peirithous  to  Epeirus  to  pro- 
cure for  him  as  a  reward  Core,  the  daughter  of 
Ai'doneus.  This  king  thinking  the  two  strangers 
were  well-meaning  suitors,  offered  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  Peirithous,  on  condition  that  he  should 
fight  and  conquer  his  dog,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cerberus.  But  when  Ai'doneus  discovered  that 
they  had  come  with  the  intention  of  carrying  off 
hit  daughter,  he  had  Peirithous  killed  by  Cerberus, 
and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity,  who  was  after- 
wards released  at  the  request  of  Heracles.  (Plut 
TAfti.  31,  35.)  Euscbius  {(Jkron.  p.  27)  calls  the 
wife  of  Ai'doneus,  a  daughter  of  quecu  Detneter, 
with  whom  he  had  eloped.  It  is  clear  that  the 
story  about  Ai'doneus  is  nothing  but  the  sacred 
legend  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  dressed  up  in 
the  form  of  a  history,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  a  late  interpreter,  or  rather  destroyer  of  genuine 
ancient  myths.  [L.  S,] 

AIUS  LOCUTIUS  or  LOQUENS,  a  Roman 
divinity.    In  the  year  a.  c.  389,  a  short  time  bo- 
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fore  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  a  voice  was  heard 
at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova,  during  the  silence  of 
night,  announcing  that  the  Gauls  were  approaching. 
(Liv.  v.  32.)  No  attention  was  at  the  time  paid 
to  the  warning,  but  after  the  Gauls  had  withdrawn 
from  the  city,  the  Romans  remembered  the  pro- 
phetic voice,  and  atoned  for  their  neglect  by  erect- 
ing on  the  spot  in  the  Via  nova,  where  the  voice 
had  been  heard,  a  templum,  that  is,  an  altar  with 
a  sacred  enclosure  around  it,  to  Aius  Locutius,  or 
tho  **  Announcing  Speaker. "  (Liv.  v.  50;  Varro, 
ap.  GcU.  xvi.  17;  Cic  dt  L  45,  ii. 

32.)  [L.  S.] 

ALABANDUS  (,AAxtea»8o»),  a  Carian  hero, 
son  of  Euippus  and  Culirrhoe,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alabanda  worshipped  as  the  founder  of 
their  town.  (Steph.  By*.  i.  v.  'AAaftufa ;  Cic 
de  Not  Dear.  iii.  15,  19.)  [L.  S.] 

ALAGO'NIA  ('AXayorta),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Europa,  from  whom  Alagonia,  a  town  in 
Laconia,  derived  its  name.  (Paua.  iii.  21.  §  6, 
26.  §  8  ;  Nat.  Com.  viii.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCOMENE'IS  (*AAaXitofn»Tj*s),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  derived  from  the  hero  Alalco- 
menes,  or  from  the  Boeotian  village  of  Alak-o- 
menae,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  born. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  the  verb  dAdAxco', 
so  that  it  would  signify  the  •*  powerful  defender." 
(Horn.  1L  iv.  8  ;  Steph.  Bys.  $.  v.  'hXaXxoftitnoy  ; 
MuUer,  OrtAom.  p.  2 1 3.)  [L.  &] 

ALALCO'MENES  CAAo\«o^i),  a  Boeotian 
autochthon,  who  was  believed  to  have  given  tho 
name  to  the  Boeotian  Alalcomcnae,  to  have 
brought  up  Athena,  who  was  born  there,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  her  worship. 
(Pans.  ix.  33.  §  4.)  According  to  Plutarch  (De 
DaedaL  Frat/m.  5),  he  advised  Zeus  to  have  a 
figure  of  oak-wood  dressed  in  bridal  attire,  and 
carried  about  amidst  hymeneal  songs,  in  order  to 
change  the  anger  of  Hera  into  jealousy.  The 
name  of  the  wife  of  Alalcomenes  was  A  the- 
nars, and  that  of  his  son,  Glaucopus,  both  of 
which  refer  to  the  goddess  Athena.  (Steph.  Byx. 
s.  r.  'AAaXKOftlviov ;  Paus.  ix.  3.  §  3;  com  p. 
Did.  of  AnL  *.  e.  AotfoAa;  Muller,  OrtAom.  p. 
213.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCOME'NIA  CAAaAjro^fa),  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ogyges,  who  as  well  as  her  two 
sisters,  Thelxionoea  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  as 
supernatural  beings,  who  watched  over  oaths  and. 
saw  that  they  were  not  taken  rashly  or  thought- 
lessly. Their  name  was  npa^^Ucu,  and  they  had 
a  temple  in  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telphusian 
mount  in  Doeotia.  The  representations  of  these 
divinities  consisted  of  mere  heads  and  no  parte  of 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  them,  except  heads. 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  2,  4  ;  Panyasis,  ap.  Steph.  Dt/£. 
$.  v.  TfHM'M;  Suid,  «.  r.  Ityo(dUjrn;  Muller,  Or- 
dkm.  p.  128,  &c)  [L.  &] 

ALARI'CUS,  in  German.  Alrric^  i.  e.  -  All 
rich,*'  king  of  the  Visigoths,  remarkable  ua 
being  the  first  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  who  en- 
tered and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  first 
enemy  who  had  appeared  before  its  walls  since  the 
time  of  Hannibal.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Baltha, 
or  Bold,  the  second  noblest  family  of  the  Visigoths. 
(Jornandes,  de  Iteb.  Get.  29.)  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  in  a.  d.  394,  when  he  was  invested 
by  Thcodosius  with  the  command  of  the  Gothic 
auxiliaries  in  his  war  with  Eugenius. 
v.  5.)    In  396,  partly  from  anger  at  being 
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the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  eastern  empire, 
partly  at  the  instigation  of  Rufinus  (Socrates, 
H*L  EtxL  vii.  10),  be  invaded  and  devastated 
Greece,  till,  by  the  arrival  of  Stilicho  in  397,  he 
was  compelled  to  escape  to  Epiras.     Whilst  there 
be  was,  br  the  weakness  of  Arcadius,  appointed 
prefect  of  eastern  Illyricum  (Zosimus,  t.  5, 6),  and 
par..t  owing  to  this  office,  and  the  use  he  made  of 
it  in  providing  amts  for  his  own  purposes  partly  to 
hit  fa.Ti  and  fame,  was  bv  his  countrymen  elected 
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king  in  398 

— 543.) 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  two  inva- 
sions of  Italy.    The  first  (400-403),  apparently 
unprovoked,  brought  him  only  to  Ravenna,  and, 
ahrr  a  bloody  defeat  at  PoDentia,  in  which  his  wife 
and  treason*  were  taken,  and  a  masterly  retreat 
to  Verona  (Oroa.  riL  37),  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
with  Stiiieho,  which  transferred  bis  services  from 
Arcadia*  to  Honoring  and  made  him  prefect  of  the 
westers  instead  of  the  eastern  Illyricum.    In  this 
capacity  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Aemona,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  his  demands  for  pay,  and 
for  a  western  province,  as  the  future  home  of  his 
nation.    The  second  invasion  (408-410)  was  occa- 
by  the  delay  of  this  fulfilment,  and  by  the 
t  of  thef  iothic  families  in  Italy  on  Stilicho  s 
It  is  marked  by  the  three  sieges  of  Rome. 
The  first  (408),  as  bong  a  protracted  blockade, 
wi»  the  most  severe,  but  was  raised  by  a  ransom. 
The  second  (409),  was  occasioned  by  a  refusal  to 
coo  pry  with  Alaric's  demands,  and,  upon  the  occu- 
p»t^i  of  Ostia,  ended  in  the  unconditional  surren- 
<bs  of  the  citv,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire 
by  Aiaric  to  Attains,  till  on  discovery  of  his  inca- 
pac  tr,  be  restored  it  to  Honorius.  (Zosimus,  v.  vi) 
T>  third  (410),  was  occasioned  by  an  assault  upon 
his  troops  under  the  imperial  sanction,  and  was 
rr,  -ed  by  the  treacherous  opening  of  the  Salarian 
fate  on  August  24,  and  the  sack  of  the  city  for  six 
day*.    It  was  immediately  followed  by  the  occu- 
of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the  design  of  in- 
.1  Sicily  and  Africa.    This  intention,  how- 
ever, was  interrupted  by  his  death,  after  a  short 
2hma  at  Consentia,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
bed  of  the  adjacent  river  Busentinus,  and  the 
pu»*  of  bis  interment  concealed  by  the  massacre  of 
aft  the  workmen  employed  on  the  occasion.  (Oros. 
rii.  39 ;  Jomandes,  30.) 

The  few  personal  traits  that  are  recorded  of  him 
ar>  *  er  to  the  Roman  embassy  with  a  hoarse 
n  answer  to  their  threat  of  desperate  resist- 
,  "The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  mown," 
and.  in  reply  to  their  question  of  what  he  would 
Wve  them,  "Your  lires" — are  in  the  true  savage 
bi:iaonr  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  (Zosimus,  v.  40.) 
Bet  the  impression  left  upon  us  by  his  general 
cr.nsact«T  k  of  a  higher  order.    The  real  military 
skill  shewn  in  his  escape  from  Greece,  and  in  his 
retreat  to  Verona ;  the  wish  at  Athens  to  shew 
that  be  adopted  the  use  of  the  bath  and  the  other 
external  forms  of  rivilised  life ;  the  moderation  and 
justice  which  he  observed  towards  the  Romans  in 
the  times  of  peace ;  the  humanity  which  distin- 
guished him  during  the  sack  of  Rome-indicate 
■  T,etW  superior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawless 
ambition  which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  in 
mmmon  with  other  bavarian  chtefs.   So  also  hi, 
t-ruriVs  aaainst  fighting  on  Easterly  when  at- 
tack^: P„I!entia,nnd  btarejerence  for  the  churchy 
dunng  the  sack  of  the  city  (Oros.  vu.  37,  39), 
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imply  that  the  Christian  faith,  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Arian  teachers,  had  laid  some 
hold  at  least  on  his  imagination,  and  had  not 
been  tinged  with  that  fierce  hostility  against  the 
orthodox  party  which  marked  the  Arians  of  the 
Vandal  tribes.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Christian  part  of  his  contemporaries  regarded  him, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  invaders  of  the  empire 
as  the  representative  of  civilisation  and  Christianity, 
and  as  the  fit  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  still  half  pagan  city  (Oros.  viL  37),  and  the 
very  slight  injury  which  the  great  buildings  of 
(Jreece  and  Rome  sustained  from  his  two  invasions 
confirm  the  same  view.  And  amongst  the  Pagans 
the  same  sense  of  the  preternatural  character  of 
his  invasion  prevailed,  though  expressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  The  dialogue  which  Claudian  (Bell. 
GtL  485-540)  represents  him  to  have  held  with 
the  aged  counsellors  of  his  own  tribe  seems  to  be 
the  heathen  version  of  the  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
he  stopped  the  monk  who  begged  him  to  spare  Rome 
with  the  answer,  that  he  was  driven  on  by  a  voice 
which  he  could  not  resist.  (Socrates,  llisL  Ecd. 
vii.  10.)  So  also  his  vision  of  Achilles  and  Mi- 
nerva appearing  to  defend  the  city  of  Athens,  as 
recorded  by  Zosimus  (v.  6),  if  it  does  not  imply 
a  lingering  respect  and  fear  in  the  mind  of  A  lane 
himself  towards  the  ancient  worship,  —  at  least 
expresses  the  belief  of  the  pagan  historian,  that  his 
invasion  was  of  so  momentous  a  character  as  to 
call  for  divine  interference. 

The  permanent  effects  of  bis  career  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  establishment  of  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  warriors  whom  he  was 
the  first  to  lead  into  the  west 

The  authorities  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  and 
the  first  two  sieges  of  Rome  are  Zosimus  (v.  vi): 
for  the  first  invasion  of  Italy,  Jomandes  de  HM*.  Get. 
30;  Claudian,  B.  GtL:  for  the  third  siege  and 
sack  of  Rome,  Jomandes,  it. ;  Orosius,  vii.  39 ; 
Auir.  dv.  Dei,  i.  1-10 ;  Hicronym.  Epitt.  ad  Frin- 
dp. ;  Procop.  BtU.  Vand.  i.  2 ;  Sotomcn,  Hid. 
Beet.  ix.  9,  10;  Isid.  Hispalensis,  Chronioou  Got- 
torum.)    The  invasions  of  Italy  are  involved  in 
preat  confusion  by  these  writers,  especially  by 
Jomandes,  who  blends  the  battle  of  Pollentia  in 
4015  with  the  massacre  of  the  Goths  in  408.  By 
conjecture  and  inference  they  are  reduced  in  Gibbon 
(c.  30,  31 )  to  the  order  which  has  been  here  follow- 
ed. SeealsoGodefroy,o<//,A»Yo«/or.xii.3.  [A.P.S.J 
ALASTOR  ('AAooTwp).    1.  According  to  He- 
sychius  and  the  Etymologicum  M„  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  describing  him  as  the  avenger  of  evil  deeds. 
But  the  name  is  also  used,  especially  by  the  tragic 
writers,  to  designate  any  deity  or  demon  who 
avenges  wrongs  committed  by  men.    (Paus.  vtu. 
24.  §  4  ;  Plut.  De  De/.  Orae.  13,  &c. ;  AeschyL 
Agam.  1479,  1508,  Pen.  343  ;  Soph.  Track.  1092  ; 
Eurip.  Pkoe*.  1550,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Neleus  and  Chlons.  When  Heracles 
took  Pyloa,  Alastor  and  his  brothers,  except 
Nestor,  were  slain  by  him.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  9 ; 
Schol.  ad  Apolion.  Rhod.  L  156.)  According  to 
Parthcnius  (c  13)  he  was  to  be  married  to »  Har- 
palyce,  who,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  her 
father  Clymenus. 

3.  A  Lycian,  who  was  a  companion  of  Sarpe- 
don,  and  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  II.  v.  677 ; 
Ov  Mtt.  xiii.  257.)  Another  Alastor  is  mention- 
ed in  Horn.  11.  riii.  333,  xiii.  422.        [L.  S.] 

ALASTO'RJDES   ('AAooTopUnf),   a  patrc- 
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nyraic  from  Abator,  and  given  by  Homer  (//.  xx. 
463)  to  Trot,  who  was  probably  a  son  of  the 
Lycian  Alastor  mentioned  above,  [L.  S.] 

ALATHE'US,  called  ODOTHAEUS  by  Clou- 
dian,  became  with  Saphrax,  in  a.  d.  376,  on  the 
death  of  Vithimir,  the  guardian  of  Vithericus,  the 
young  king  of  the  Greuthungi,  the  chief  tribe  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  led  their 
people  across  the  Danube  in  this  year,  and  uniting 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Visigoths  under 
Fritigern,  took  part  against  the  Romans  in  the 
battle  of  Hodrianople,  a.  d.  378,  in  which  the  em- 
peror Valens  was  defeated  and  killed.  After 
plundering  the  surrounding  country,  Alatheus  and 
Saphrax  eventually  recrossed  the  Danube,  but 
appeared  again  on  its  bonks  in  386,  with  the  in- 
tention of  invading  the  Roman  provinces  again. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed,  and  Alatheus  was 
slain,  (A mm.  Marc  xxxi.  3,  &c ;  Jornand.  de 
Reb.  GeL  26,  27  ;  Cloudion,  de  IV  Com.  Honor. 
626  ;  Zosimos,  iv.  39.) 

ALBA  SI'LVIUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings 
of  Alba,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Latinus,  and 
the  father  of  Atys,  according  to  Livy,  and  of  Ca- 
petus,  according  to  Dionysius.  He  reigned  thirty- 
nine  years.    (Li v.  i.  3;  Dionvs.  L  71.) 

A'LBIA  GENS.  No  persons  of  this  gens  ob- 
tained any  offices  in  the  state  till  the  first  century 
B.  c.    They  all  bore  the  cognomen  Carrinak. 

L.  ALB'l'NIUS.  1.  One  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  n.  c. 
494.  (Liv.  ii.  33.)  Asconius  calls  him  L.  Albi- 
nius  C.  r.  Paterculus,  (In  Cic  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
OrellL) 

2.  A  plebeian,  who  was  conveying  his  wife  and 
children  in  a  cart  out  of  the  city,  after  the  defeat 
on  the  Alia,  b.  c  390,  and  overtook  on  the  Jani- 
culus,  the  priests  and  vestals  carrying  the  sacred 
things:  he  made  his  family  alight  and  took  as 
many  as  he  was  able  to  Caere.  (Liv.  v.  40 ;  VaL 
Max.  i.  L  §  10.)  The  consular  tribune  in  B.  c. 
379,  whom  Livy  (vi.  30)  calls  M.  Albinius,  is 

Jrobably  the  some  person  as  the  above.  (Comp. 
liebuhr.  Hist,  of  Home,  ii.  n.  1201.) 
ALBINOVA'NUS,  C.  PEDO,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Ovid,  to  whom  the  latter  addres- 
ses one  of  his  Epistles  from  Pontus.  (iv.  10.)  He 
is  classed  by  Quintilian  (x.  1)  among  the  epic 
poets ;  Ovid  also  speaks  of  his  poem  on  the  ex- 
ploit* of  Theseus,  and  calls  him  lidercua  /Wo,  on 
account  of  the  sublimity  of  his  style.  (Er.  Pont. 
iv.  16.  6.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  written  an 
epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Gennanicus,  the  son 
of  Drusus,  of  which  twenty-three  lines  are  pre- 
served in  the  Suaaoria  of  Seneca,  (lib.  i.)  This 
fragment  is  usually  entitled  "  De  Navigatione 
Germanici  per  Oceanum  Septcntrionalem,"  and 
describes  the  voyage  of  Gennanicus  through  the 
Amisia  (Ems)  into  the  northern  ocean,  a.  d.  16. 
(Comp.  Toe  Ann.  ii.  23.)  It  would  seem  from 
Martial  (v.  5),  that  Albinovanus  was  also  a  writer 
of  epigrams.  L.  Seneca  was  acquainted  with  him, 
and  calls  hiin  fabulalor  elepantissinuu.    (Ep.  122.) 

Three  Latin  elegies  ore  attributed  to  Albino- 
vanus, but  without  any  sufficient  authority : 
namely, — 1.**  Ad  Liviam  Aug.  de  Morte  Dnisi,*4 
which  is  ascribed  to  Ovid  by  many,  and  has  been 
published  separately  by  Bremer,  Helmst.  1775. 
2. 44  In  Obitum  Maocenatis."  3.  «  De  Verbis  Mae- 
cenatis  rooribundi."  (Wernsdorf,  Poetae  Latini 
Minora,  iii.  pp.  121,  &c,  155,  Ac) 


The  fragment  of  Albinovanus  on  the  voyage  of 
Gennanicus,  has  been  published  by  H.  Stephens, 
Fragm.  Poet.,  p.  416,  Pithoeus,  Epigram,  et  por  nu 
vet.,  p.  239,  Burmann,  Antk.  Lot.  ii.  ep.  121, 
Wernsdorf,  PoeU  Lai.  Mm.  iv.  L  p.  229,  Ac. 
All  that  has  been  ascribed  to  Albinovanus  was 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1703,  with  the  notes  of 
J.  Scaliger  and  others.  The  last  edition  is  by 
Meinecke,  which  contains  the  text,  and  a  German 
translation  in  verse,  Quedlinburg,  1819. 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  P.  TU'LLIUS,  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Marius  in  the  first  civil  war,  and 
was  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  declared  enemies 
of  the  state  in  a  c  87.  He  thereupon  tied  to 
Hiempsal  in  Numidio.  After  the  defeat  of  Corbo 
and  Norbanns  in  n.  c.  81,  he  obtained  the  pardon 
of  Sulla  by  treacherously  putting  to  death  many 
of  the  principal  officers  of  Norbanus,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  a  banquet.  Ariminium  in  consequence 
revolted  to  Sulla,  whence  the  Pseudo-Asconias  (in 
Cic  Verr.  p.  168,  ed.  Orelli)  speaks  of  Albino- 
vanus betraying  it.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60,  62,  91 ; 
Floras,  iii.  21.  §  7.) 

ALBI'NUS  or  ALBUS,  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal family  of  the  patrician  Postamia  gens.  The 
original  name  was  Albus,  as  appears  from  the 
Fasti,  which  was  afterwards  lengthened  into  Albi- 
nus.  We  find  in  proper  names  in  Latin,  derivatives 
in  anus,  enut,  and  imu,  used  without  any  additional 
meaning,  in  the  samo  sense  as  the  simple  forms. 
(Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hm\  of  Rome,  i.  n.  219.) 

1.  A.  Povtumius  P.  f.  Albus  Rbgillknsis 
was,  according  to  Livy,  dictator  a.  c.  498,  when 
he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  near 
lake  Regillus.  Roman  story  related  that  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in  this  battle  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans,  whence  the  dictator  afterwards 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
forum.  He  was  consul  b.  c  496,  in  which  year 
some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Livy,  placed  the 
battle  of  tho  lake  Regillus ;  and  it  is  to  this  year 
that  Dionysius  assigns  it  (Liv.  ii.  19,20,21  ; 
Dionys.  vi.  2,  cVc. ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  1 ;  Ck.  de 
NaL  Deor.  ii.  2,  iii.  5.)  The  surname  Regillensis 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
battle ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  token  from 
a  place  of  residence,  just  as  the  Claudii  bore  the 
same  name,  and  that  the  later  annalists  only  spoke 
of  Postumius  as  commander  in  consequence  of  the 
name.  Livy  (xxx.  45)  states  expressly,  that  Scipio 
Africanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  a 
surname  from  his  conquests.  (Niebuhr,  JIut.  of 
Rome,  i.  p.  556.) 

Many  of  the  coins  of  the  Albini  commemorate 
this  victory  of  their  ancestor,  as  in  the  one  annexed. 
On  one  side  the  head  of  Diana  is  represented  with 
the  letters  Roma  underneath,  which  are  partly 
effaced,  and  on  the  reverse  ore  three  horsemen 
trampling  ou  a  foot-soldier. 


Sp.  Postumius  A.  r.  P.  n.  Albus  Rroil- 
lbnsis,  apparently,  according  to  the  Fasti,  the  *on 
of  the  preceding,  (though  it  roust  be  observed,  that 
in  these  early  times  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
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upon  these  genealogies,)  was  consul  B.  c.  466. 
(Li?,  iii.  2  ;  Dionys.  ix.  60.)  He  was  one  of  the 
three  coinnmsuiaers  sent  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
fonnatio^  about  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  decern rirate  in  451.  (Li v. 
hi.  31,  S3  ;  Ihouys.  x.  52,  66.)  lie  commanded, 
a*  lnritm,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  in  the 
haul*  in  which  the  Aequians  and  Volscians  were 


i  which  the  Aequians  , 
m  446.  (Lit.  iii.  70.) 
3.  A.  Postcmil's  A.  p.  P.  N.  Albus  Rbgil- 
Lmi,  apparently  son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  B»  c. 
464,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Aequians. 
He  ns  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Aequians  in 
456,  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted  by  their 
coajnan-ier.  (Lit.  iiL  4,  5, 25  ;  Dionys.  ix.  62, 65.) 

4-  Sr.  Pobtubuus  Sr.  r.  A.  n.  Album  Rbgil- 
LX5SSS,  apparently  son  of  No  2,  wa«  consular  tri- 
bune b>  c  432,  and  serTed  as  leeatus  in  the  war  in 
the  feBowm?  year.  (Lit.  iv.  25,  27.) 

5.  P.  PosTVMrus  A,  p.  A.  n.  Albinus  Rbgil- 
Lxxais,  ir com  Livy  calls  Marcus,  \vn»  consular 
Sribuae  B.C  4 14,  and  was  killed  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  plun- 
der of  the  Aeqaian  town  of  BoLae,  wliich  he  had 
proBaaed  them.  (Lir.  iv.  49,  50.) 

6.  M,  Postcmius  A.  p.  A.  N.  Albinus  Reoil- 
LBNsia,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (t.  1)  as  consular 
tr.i#aoe  in  a  c  403,  bat  was  in  reality  censor  in 
tral  year  with  M.  Furius  CamjUus.  (Fasti  C<rj/UU.) 
In  their  censorship  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  all 
rten  who  remained  tingle  up  to  old  age.  (VaLMax. 
h-  M  1 ;  Pint.  Gm.  2 ;  Did.  ttfAat. t.v.  Uxorium.) 

7.  A-  POSTCMIUS  Ai-BINU8  RbOILLENSIS,  COn- 

s  J^t  mbune  B.  c.  397,  collected  with  his  colleague 
L.  Jalius  an  army  of  volunteers,  since  the  tribunes 
pre  rented  tiiem  from  making  a  regular  levy,  and 
cat  off  a  body  of  Tarquinienses,  who  were  return- 
ing Lome  after  plundering  the  Roman  territory. 
(Lit.  t.  16.) 

3.  Sr.  Pomtumius  Albinus  Rbgillbnsis,  con- 
.  c  394,  carried  on  the  war  against 
i ;  he  at  first  •offered  a  defeat,  but 
afterwards  conquered  them  completely.  (Lir.  T. 
26,  28.) 

9.  Sr.  Posttjmius  Albinus,  was  consul  b.  c. 
l.'<4.  artd  invaded,  with  his  colleague  T.  Veturius 
Calvin  da,  the  country  of  the  Sidkini;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had  col- 
ii-i.-trd,  and  the  report  that  the  Samnites  were  com- 
»M  t/>  their  assistance,  a  dictator  was  appointed. 
(Lit.  rui.  16,  17.)    He  was  censor  in  332  and 
master  equitnm  in  327,  when  M.  Claudius  Mar* 
crUos  wa»  appointed  dictator  to  bold  the  cotnitia. 
(viiL  17,  23.)    In  321,  he  was  consul  a  second 
tune  with  T.  Veturius  Calrinua,  and  marched 
acainst  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near  Cau- 
dima,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
army,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke.   As  the 
price  of  his  deliverance  and  that  of  the  army,  he 
ax.-]  his  eoCeajrue  and  the  other  commander*  swore, 
in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  consols,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  laid  down 
their  office  after  appointing  a  dictator ;  and  the 
senate,  on  the  ad  rice  of  Post  ami  as,  resolved  that 
xD  persons  who  had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  he 
pren  ip  to  the  Samnites.    Postumins,  with  the 
«hrr  prisoners,  accordingly  went  to  the  Samnites, 
nj  they  refused  to  accept  them.  (Li v.  ix.  1—10  ; 
Af  pim,  de  Reb.  Sum*.  2 — 6 ;  Cic  d*  Off.  iiL  30, 
Oj*>,  1'2 ) 

10.  A.  PowTUBtWB  A.  r.  L.  k.  Albinus, 
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consul  &  c.  242  with  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  de- 
feated the  Carthaginian*  off  the  Aegates,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end.  Albinus 
was  kept  in  the  city,  against  his  will,  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  because  he  was  Flamen  Martial  is. 
(Lir.  EpiL  19,  xxiii.  13}  Eutrop.  ii.  27  ;  VaL 
Mas.  L  1.  §  2.)  He  was  censor  in  234.  (Fadi 
CapitoL) 

11.  L.  PoBTUMIUS,  A.  F.  A.  N.  ALBINUS,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  b.  c 
'234,  and  again  in  229.  In  his  second  consulship 
he  made  war  upon  the  Illyrians.  (Eutrop.  iii.  4  ; 
Ores,  iv.  13 ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  151 ;  Polyb.  iL  1 1, 
Ac,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Aldus  instead  of 
Lucius.)  In  216,  the  third  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  sent  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  while  absent  was  elected  con- 
sul the  third  time  for  the  following  year,  215.  But 
he  did  not  lire  to  enter  upon  his  consulship ;  for 
he  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Boii  in  the 
wood  Litana  in  Cisalpine  GauL  His  head  was  cut 
off,  and  after  being  lined  with  gold  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  the  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred 
drin king-Teasel.  (Lit.  xxii.  35,  xxiii  24 ;  Polyb. 
iiL  106,  118 ;  Cic  Hue.  i.  37.) 

'12.  Sp.  Poctumius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  was 
praetor  pcregrinus  in  a  C.  189  (Li v.  xxxvii.  47, 
50).  and  consul  in  186.  In  his  consulship  the 
senatusconsultum  was  passed,  which  is  still  extant, 
suppressing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which  were 
committed  in  connexion  with  it  (xxxix.  6,  11, 
&c.;  VaL  Max.  tL  3.  §  7 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL 
10;  IKd.of  AnL  p.  344.)  He  was  also  augur, 
and  died  in  179  at  an  advanced  age.  (Li v.  xL 
42 ;  Cic  Caio,  3.) 

13.  A.  Post  u  mc  s  A.  p.  A.N.  Albinus, 
was  cnrule  aedile  b.  c  187,  when  be  exhibited 
the  Great  Games,  praetor  185,  and  consul  180. 
(Lir.  xxxix.  7,  23,  xL  35.)  In  his  consulship 
he  conducted  the  war  against  the  Ligurians. 
(xL  41.)  He  was  censor  174  with  Q.  Fulvius. 
Their  censorship  was  a  severe  one ;  they  expelled 
nine  members  from  the  senate,  and  degraded  many 
of  equestrian  rank.  They  executed,  however,  many 
public  works,  (xli.  32,  xlii.  1 0  ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr. 
L  41.)  He  was  elected  in  his  censorship  one  of 
the  decemviri  aacrorum  in  the  place  of  L  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  (Lit.  xliL  10.)  Albinus  was  engaged 
in  many  public  missions.  In  175  he  was  sent 
into  northern  Greece  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  representations  of  the  Dardanians  and  Thcs- 
salians  about  the  Bastaruae  and  Perseus.  (Polyb. 
xxtL  9.)  In  171  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors to  Crete  (Lit.  xliL  35);  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168  be  was  one  of  tho 
ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  country  with  Aemilius  Paullus.  (xlv.  17.) 
Liry  not  unfrequently  calls  him  Luscus,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 

14.  Sp.  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus 
Paullulus,  probably  a  brother  of  No.  13  and  15, 
perhaps  obtained  the  surname  of  Paullulus,  as 
being  small  of  stature,  to  distinguish  him  more 
accurately  from  his  two  brothers.  He  was  praetor 
in  Sicily,  b.  c  183,  and  consul,  174.  (Lir.  xxxix. 
45,  xh.  26,  xliiL  2.) 

15.  L  Postumius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  pro- 
bably a  brother  of  No.  13  and  14,  was  praetor 
b.  c.  180,  and  obtained  the  province  of  further 
Spain.    His  command  was  prolonged  in  the  follow- 
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ing  year.  After  conquering  the  Vaccaei  and  Lu- 
mtani,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1 7ft,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  on  account  of  his  victories.  (Lir.  xl. 
35,  44,  47,  48,  50.  xlL  3,  11.)  He  was  consul  in 
173,  with  M.  Popillius  Lacnas;  and  the  war  in 
Liguria  was  assigned  to  both  consult.  Albinus 
however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  to  separate 
the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  private  persons; 
and  this  business  occupied  him  all  the  summer,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  his  province.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  put  the  allies 
to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  their  territo- 
ries. (xlL  33,  xlii.  1,  9.)  The  festival  of  the 
Floralia,  which  had  been  discontinued,  was  re- 
stored in  his  consulship.  (Ov.  Fait.  v.  329.)  In 
171,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Masi- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  raise  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii.  35.)  In 
1 69  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  cen- 
sorship, (xliii.  16.)  He  served  under  Aemilius 
Paul! us  in  Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the 
second  legion  in  the  battle  with  Perseus,  (xliv. 
41.)  The  last  time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this 
war,  when  he  was  sent  to  plunder  the  town  of  the 
AcniL    (xlv.  27.) 

16.  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia, 
a  c.  1 68.  He  was  sent  by  Paullus  to  treat  with 
Perseus ;  and  afterwards  Perseus  and  his  son  Philip 
were  committed  to  his  care  by  Paullus.  (Liv. 
xlv.  4,  28.) 

17.  L.  Postumius  Sp.  r.  L.  n.  Albinus, 
apparently  son  of  No.  12,  was  curule  aedile  B.  c. 
161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi  Megalenses,  at  which 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence  was  acted.  He  was  consul 
in  154,  and  died  seven  days  after  he  had  set  out 
from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his  province.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife. 
(Obseq.  76  ;  VaL  Max.  vu  3.  §  8.) 

18.  A.  Postumius  A.  v.  A.  n.  Albinus,  appa- 
rently son  of  No.  13,  was  praetor  B.  c.  155  (Cic 
Acad.  ii.  45 ;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  1),  and  consul  in  151 
with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus.  Ho  and  his  colleague 
were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  for  con- 
ducting the  levies  with  too  much  severity.  (Liv. 
Ejnl.  48;  Polyb.  xxxv.  3;  Oros.  iv.  21.)  He 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  in  153  to  make 
peace  between  Attalus  and  Prusias  ( Polyb.  xxxiii. 
1 1 ),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius  Achaicus  into 
Greece  in  146  as  one  of  his  legates.  There  was  a 
statue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the  Isthmus. 
(Cic.  ad  Aft.  xiii.  30,  32.)  Albinus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that 
language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  latter 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers. 
Polybius  (xL  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and  light- 
headed man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people,  and 
was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato,  who 
reproved  Albinus  sharply,  because  in  the  preface 
to  his  history  he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  readers, 
if  he  should  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that  if  he  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers.  This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
(ri.  8),  Macrobius  (Preface  to  Saturn.),  Plutarch 
(Cato,  12),  and  Suidas  (#.  r.  Ai\ot  Tlo<rr6(uos). 
Polybius  also  says  that  Albinus  imitated  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  labour  and 
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danger.  He  relates  that  he  retired  to  Thebes 
when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Phocis,  ou  the  plea 
of  indisposition,  but  afterwards  wrote  an  account 
of  it  to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  present. 
Cicero  speaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  his  lite- 
rary merits ;  he  calls  him  doctu*  homo  and  littera- 
tut  et  ditertut.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  45,  Brut.2\.)  Ma- 
crobius (ii.  16)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book 
of  the  Annals  of  Albinus  respecting  Brutus,  and 
as  he  uses  the  words  of  Albinus,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Greek  history  may  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin.  A  work  of  Albinus  on  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Itnly,  is  referred  to  by  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  710),  and  the  author  of  the 
work  **  De  Origine  Gentis  Romanae,"  c  15. 
( K  reuse,  Vitae  et  Praam,  Veterum  Ilittorieorum 
Itomanorum,  p.  127,  Ac.) 

19.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Magnus 
consul  B.  c  148,  in  which  year  a  great  fire  hap- 
pened at  Rome.    (Obseq.  78.)    It  is  this  Sp. 
Albinus  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  in  the  Brutus  (c. 
25),  and  says  that  there  were  many  orations  of  his 

20.  Sp.  Postumius  Sp.  p.  Sp.  n.  Albinus 
probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  consul  a  c.  1 10,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Numidia  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Jugurtha.  He  made  vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  war,  but  when  he  reached  the  province, 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha, 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrender.  Many  per- 
sons supposed  that  his  inactivity  was  intentional, 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  over.  When 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  command.  [See  No.  21.]  After  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  he  returned  to  Numidia,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  disorganized  state  of  his 
army,  he  did  not  prosecute  the  war,  and  handed 
over  the  army  in  this  condition,  in  the  following 
year,  to  the  consul  Mctellus.  (Sail.  Jug.  35, 36, 
39,44;  Oros.  iv.  15;  Eutrop.  iv.  26.)  He  was 
condemned  by  the  Mam  ilia  Lex,  which  was  paio-.il 
to  punish  all  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  treason- 
able practices  with  Jugurtha.  (Cic  Brut,  34; 
comp.  Sail.  Jug.  40.) 

21.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  brother  of  No.  20, 
and  probably  son  of  No.  1 9,  was  left  by  his  bro- 
ther as  pro- praetor,  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Africa  in  B.  c.  1 10.  [See  No.  20.]  He  marched 
to  besiege  Suthal  where  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha 
were  deposited  ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  promise 
of  giving  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  induced  him 
to  lead  his  army  into  a  retired  place,  where  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Numidian  king,  and 
only  saved  his  troops  from  total  destruction  by 
allowing  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  under- 
taking to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days.  (SalL  Jug. 
36— 3a) 

22.  A  Postumius  A.  p.  Sp.  n.  A  lbinus  grand- 
son of  No.  19,  and  probably  son  of  No.  21,  was 
consul  B.  r.  99,  with  M.  Antonius  (Plin.  H.  N. 
viii.  7;  Obseq.  106.)  Gellius  (iv.  6)  quotes  the 
words  of  a  scnntUBconsultum  passed  in  their  con- 
sulship in  consequence  of  the  spears  of  Mars  having 
moved.  Cicero  says  that  he  was  a  good  speaker. 
(Brut  35,  port  Red.  ad  Quit.  5.) 

The  following  coin  is  supposed  by  Eckhel  (voL 
v.  p.  288)  and  others  to  refer  to  this  Albinus.  On 
one  side  is  the  head  of  a  female  with  the  letter* 
Hispan.,  which  may  perhaps  have  reference  to  the 
victory  which  his  ancestor  L.  Aibinus  obtained  in 
Spain.    [See  No.  15.]    On  the  other  side  a  mau 
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is  represented  stretching  oat  his  hand  to  an  eagle, 
a  military  standard,  and  behind  him  are  the  fasces 
with  the' ax*.  On  it  are  the  letters  a.  post.  a.  f. 
k  a  hi  n  (so  on  the  coin,  instead  of  albin.).  On 
the  coins  of  the  P< 


mia  gens  the  praenomen 


23.  A.  Postcmipb  Albin  us,  a  person  of  pnuv 
rank,  commanded  the  fleet,  B.  c.  89,  ia  the 

war,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers 
the  plea  that  he  meditated  treachery,  but  in 
reality  on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Sulla,  who  was 
then  a  legate  of  the  consul  Porcius  Cato,  incorpo- 
rated bis  troops  with  his  own,  but  did  not  punish 
the  ofcnder*.    (Li v.  E/nL  75  ;  Plut.  Sulla,  6.) 

24.  A.  Pootcmil-8  Ai  cim  *  was  placed  by 
Cae»ar  over  Sicily,  b.  c  48.  (Appian,  D.  C.  ii.  48.) 

25.  D.  Jfxict  Brutus  Albinus,  adopted  by 

where  Brutus  is  called  alblnv(s)  brvti.  r. 
[Bat-res.] 


ALBI'NUS,  procurator  of  Judaea,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  about  a.  d.  63  and  64,  succeeded  Festus, 
and  was  guilty  of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in 
his  government.  He  pardoned  the  vilest  criminals 
for  monry,  and  shamelessly  plundered  the  pro- 
v  r  Ik-       «.ucc«-cJ.-d  Ijv  Floras,  (Joseph. 

AmL  JmL  xx.  8.  §  1 ;  BtiL  J*L  ii.  14.  §  1.)  The 
Iaxmxv*  AuartTB  mentioned  below  may  possibly 
hare  been  the  same  person. 

ALBI'NUS  fAAfcw),  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
who  bred  at  Smyrna  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen.    (Galen,  vol  iv.  p.  372,  ed.  Basil.)  A 
abort  tract  by  him,  entitled  *Li<raywyri  «s  ToOf 
TlXrrmnn  AiaAoryovi,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is 
>;;-:  in  th-  s.xuu.1  volume      44)  of  the  first 
edition  of  Fabricius ;  but  omitted  in  the  reprint 
by  Hariea,  because  it  is  to  be  found  prefixed  to 
Kt  wall's  edition  of  three  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon. 
1771  ;  and  to  Fischer's  four  dialogues  of  Plato, 
Lips.  1783.    It  contains  hardly  anything  of  im- 
portance.    After  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
1' ...      .  which  he  compares  to  a  Drama,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  divide  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
into  four  classes,  Xcryucovs,  iKtyimxoh,  QvciKovt, 
■^earewi,  and  mentions  another  division  of  them 
into  Tetralogies,  according  to  their  subjects.  He 
ad  rises  that  the  Akibiades,  Phaedo,  Republic,  and 
i  .--i. -.i,  thould  be  read  in  a  series. 

The  authorities  respecting  Albinus  have  been 
ee&rted  by  Fabricius.    (BiLL  Grate,  iii.  p.  658.) 
Be  if  said  to  bare  written  a  work  on  the  arrange- 
*mt  of  the  writing  of  Plato, 
iaenuooedby 
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wrote  in  Latin  some  works  on  music  and  geo- 
metry. IB.  J.J 

ALBI'NUS,  CLO'DIUS,  whose  full  name 
was  Decimus  Clodius  Ceionius  Septimius  Al- 
binus, the  son  of  Ceionius  Postumius  and 
Aurelia  Messalina,  was  born  at  Adrumetum  in 
Africa ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
According  to  his  father's  statement  (Capitol. 
Clod.  AUrin.  4),  he  received  the  name  of  Albi- 
nus on  account  of  the  extraordinary  whiteness  of 
his  body.  Shewing  great  disposition  for  a  military 
life,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  and 
served  with  great  distinction,  especially  during  the 
rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  against  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a.  d.  175.  His  merits  were 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor  in  two  letters  (so. 
10)  in  which  he  calls  Albinus  an  African,  who  re- 
sembled his  countrymen  but  little,  and  who  waB 
praiseworthy  for  his  military  experience,  and  the 

Svity  of  his  character.  The  emperor  likewise 
lared,  that  without  Albinus  the  legions  (in 
Bithynia)  would  have  gone  over  to  Avidius  Cas- 
sius, and  that  he  intended  to  have  him  chosen 
consul.  The  emperor  Commodus  gave  Albinus  a 
command  in  Gaul  and  afterwards  in  Britain.  A 
false  rumour  having  been  spread  that  Commodus 
had  died,  Albinus  harangued  the  army  in  Britain 
on  the  occasion,  attacking  Commodus  as  a  tyrant, 
and  maintaining  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Roman  empire  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  ancient 
dignity  and  power.  The  senate  was  very  pleased 
with  these  sentiments,  but  not  so  the  emperor, 
who  sent  Junius  Sevcrus  to  supersede  Albinus  in 
his  command.  At  this  time  Albinus  must  have 
been  a  very  distinguished  man,  which  we  may 
conclude  from  the  fact,  that  some  time  before 
Commodus  had  offered  him  the  title  of  Caesar, 
which  he  wisely  declined.  Notwithstanding  the 
appointment  of  Junius  Severus  as  his  successor, 
Albinus  kept  his  command  till  after  the  murder  of 
Commodus  and  that  of  his  successor  Pcrtinax  in 
A.  D.  193.  It  is  doubtful  if  Albinus  was  the 
secret  author  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to  which 
Capitolinus  makes  an  allusion.  (76.14.) 

After  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Didius  Julianus 
purchased  the  throne  by  bribing  the  praetorians  ; 
but  immediately  afterwards,  C.  Pescennius  Niger 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria ; 
L.  Septimius  Severus  by  the  troops  in  lUyricum 
and  Pannonia ;  and  Albinus  by  the  armies  in  Bri- 
tain and  GauL  Julianus  having  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Septimius  Severus,  the  latter  turned  his  arms 
against  Pescennius  Niger.  With  regard  to  Al- 
binos, we  must  believe  that  Severus  made  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  with  him,  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  holding  with  him 
the  consulship  in  a.  d.  194.  But  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Niger  in  a.  D.  194,  and  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  his  adherents,  especially  after  the 
fall  of  Byxantium  in  a.  d.  196,  Severus  resolved 
to  make  himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Albinus  seeing  the  danger  of  his  position, 
which  he  had  increased  by  his  indolence,  prepared 
for  resistance.  He  narrowly  escaped  being 
assassinated  by  a  messenger  of  Severus  (i6.  7,  8), 
whereupon  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  150,000  men. 
He  met  the  equal  forces  of  Severus  at  Lugdunum 
(Lyons),  in  Gaul,  and  there  fought  with  him  on 
the  19th  of  February,  197  (Spartian.  Sever.  1 1),  a 
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bloody  battle,  in  which  he  was  at  first  victorious, 
but  at  last  was  entirely  defeated,  and  lost  hit  life 
either  by  suicide,  or  by  order  of  Severus,  after 
having  been  made  a  prisoner.  His  body  was  ill 
treated  by  Severus,  who  tent  his  head  to  Rome, 
and  accompanied  it  with  an  insolent  letter,  in 
which  he  mocked  the  senate  for  their  adherence  to 
Albinus.  The  town  of  Lugdunum  was  plundered 
and  destroyed,  and  the  adherent*  of  Albinus  were 
cruelly  prosecuted  by  Severus. 

Albinus  was  a  man  of  great  bodily  beauty  and 
strength  ;  he  was  an  experienced  general ;  a  skil- 
ful gladiator ;  a  severe,  and  often  cruel  commander ; 
and  he  has  been  called  the  Catiline  of  his  time. 
He  had  one  son,  or  perhaps  two,  who  were  put  to 
death  with  their  mother,  by  order  of  Severus.  It 
is  said  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture, 
and  a  collection  of  stories,  called  Milesian.  (Capi- 
tolinus  Cbxiius  Albinus:  Dion  Cass.  but.  4—7; 
Hcrodian,  ii.  15,  iii.  5 — 7.) 

There  are  several  medals  of  Albinus.    In  the 
he  is  called  d.  clod.  sxpt.  albin. 

[W.  P.] 


ALBI'NUS,  LUCE1US,  was  made  by  Nero 
procurator  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  to  which 
Oalba  added  the  province  of  Tingitana.  After  the 
death  of  Oalba,  a.  d.  69,  he  espoused  the  side  of 
Otho,  and  prepared  to  invade  Spain.  Cluvius 
Rufus,  who  commanded  in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at 
thin,  sent  centurions  into  Mauretania  to  induce  the 
Mauri  to  revolt  against  Albinus.  They  accom- 
plished this  without  much  difficulty ;  and  Albinos 
was  murdered  with  his  wife.  (Tac.  Hist,  ii.  58, 59.) 

A'LBION  or  ALE'BION  ('AKSlttu  or  'AAseW), 
a  son  of  Poseidon  and  brother  of  Dercynus  or 
Bergion,  together  with  whom  he  attacked  Heracles, 
when  he  passed  through  their  country  (Liguria) 
with  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  But  they  paid  for  their 
presumption  with  their  lives.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  10; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  5.  §  39.)  The  Scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron  (648)  calls  the  brother  of  Alebion,  Ligys. 
The  story  is  also  alluded  to  in  Hyginus  (Poet.  A  dr. 
ii.  6)  and  Dionysius.  (i.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

ALBUCILLA,  the  wife  of  Satrius  Secundus, 
and  infamous  for  her  many  amours,  was  accused  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  37)  of 
treason,  or  impiety,  against  the  emperor  (impietatis 
in  principem),  and,  with  her,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahcno- 
barbus,  Vibius  Martus,  and  L.  Arruntius,  as  ac- 
complices. She  was  cast  into  prison  by  command 
of  the  senate,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  destroy  herself.  (Tac.  Attn.  vi.  47,  48.) 

ALBU'NEA,  a  prophetic  nymph  or  Sibyl,  to 
whom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  a  grove  was 
consecrated,  with  a  well  and  a  temple.  Near  it 
was  the  oracle  of  Faunus  Fatidicus.  (Virg.  Acn. 
vii.  81,  Ac, ;  Hor.  Carnu  i.  7.  12  ;  TibuU.  ii.  5. 
69.)  Lac  tan  ti  us  (De  Sibyll.  L  6)  states,  that  the 
tenth  Sibyl,  called  Albunea,  was  worshipped  at 
Tibur,  and  that  her  image,  holding  a  book  in  one 
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hand,  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Anio. 
Her  sorfes,  or  oracles,  which  belonged  to  the  libri 
fatales,  were,  at  the  command  of  the  senate,  depo- 
sited and  kept  in  the  Capitol.  The  small  square 
temple  of  this  Sibyl  is  still  extant  at  TivolL  Re- 
specting the  locality,  see  Kephalides,  Beisen  dure* 
Balien,  i.  p.  125,  Ac  [L.  S.] 

ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBUTIUS,  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxix.  5)  as  having 
gained  by  his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1 953/. 
Is.  <>■!.).  This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very 
large  sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of 
the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  O.] 

T.  ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS,  finished  his 
studies  at  Athens  at  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century  n.  c,  and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  or 
rather,  says  Cicero,  was  almost  a  Greek.  (Brut. 
35.)  On  account  of  his  affecting  on  every  occasion 
the  Greek  language  and  philosophy,  he  was  sati- 
rized by  Lucilius,  whose  lines  upon  him  are  pre- 
served by  Cicero  (</<•  I'm.  i.  3);  and  Cicero  himself 
speaks  of  him  as  a  light-minded  man.  He  accused, 
but  unsuccessfully,  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur, 
of  maladministration  (rrpeiundae)  in  his  province. 
{Brut.  26,  De  Oral.  ii.  70.)  In  b.  c.  105  Albucius 
was  praetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  consequence  of 
some  insignificant  success  which  he  had  gained 
over  some  robbers  he  celebrated  a  triumph  in  the 
province.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  applied  to 
the  senate  for  the  honour  of  a  supplicatio,  but  this 
was  refused,  and  he  was  accused  in  u.c.  103  of 
repcttindac  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  condemned. 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  had  offered  himself  as  the 
accuser,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  because  he  had  been  the  quaestor  of 
Albucius.  (De  Prov.  Cons.  7,  in  Pison.  38,  Dir.  us 
Caecil.  19,  de  Off.  ii.  14.)  After  his  condemnation, 
he  retired  to  Athens  and  pursued  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy. (Tuse.  t.  37.)  He  left  behind  him  somo 
orations,  which  had  been  read  by  Cicero.  (Brut.  35.) 

Varro  (de  Be  Bust.  iii.  2.  §  17)  speaks  of 
satires  by  L  Albucius  written  in  the  style  of 
lius ;  he  appears  to  be  the  same  person  as 

C.  ALBU'CIUS  SILAS.  [Silas.] 

ALBUS  OVI'DIUS  JUVENTl'NUS.  [Jo- 

VINTINt*  S.] 

ALCAEUS  f  AA<ro«>5).  1.  A  son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  and  married  to  Hipponome,  the 
daughter  of  Mcnoeceus  of  Thebes,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Amphytrion  and  Anaxo. 
(Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Hecub.  886.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (viii.  14.  §  2)  his  wife's 
name  was  Laonome,  a  daughter  of  the  Arcadian 
Guncus,  or  Lyaidicc,  a  daughter  of  Pelops. 

2.  According  to  Diodonis  (i.  14)  the  original 
name  of  Heracles,  given  him  on  account  of  his 
descent  from  Alcacus,  the  son  of  Perseus.  [H«- 

RACLB8.] 

3.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  female  slave  of  Jar- 
dan  us,  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  the  Hcraclida 
in  Lydia  were  believed  to  be  descended.  (Herod, 
i.  7.)  Diodorns  (iv.  31)  calls  this  son  of  Hera- 
cles, Cleolaus.  (Comp.  Hcllanicus,  ap.  Stepk.  Bus, 
$.  v.  'AjJKv  ;  Weeseling,  ad  Died.  L  c) 

4.  According  to  Diodorns  (v.  79)  a  general  of 
Rhadamanthys,  who  presented  him  with  the  island 
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tj  t'*rr»*.  ApoTlodorm  (ii.  5.  §  9)  relate*  that  he  ! 
ni  a  »on  of  Androyeu*  (the  son  of  Minos)  and 
\  rather  of  Stheoeloa,  and  that  when  Heracles,  on 
his  expedition  to  fetch  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which 
in  let  po.*«e**ion  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons 
at  Pmroa,  some  of  hie  companions  were 
by  the  sons  of  Minos,  residing  there.  He- 
ia  his  anger,  slew  the  descendants  of  Minos, 
Sthenelus,  whom  he  took  with 
and  10  whom  he  afterwards  assigned  the 
iwn-i  of  Thasns  a*  their  habitation.       [L.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  ("AAjcoItn),  of  Mbhsbkk,  the  author 
of  a  number  of  epigrams  in  the  Creek  anthology, 
•rem  vime  of  which  his  date  may  be  easily  fixed. 
He  was  contemporary  with  Philip  I II.,  king  of 
and  wn  of  Demetrius,  against  whom 
of  his  epigrams  are  pointed,  apparently 
from  painutic  feeling*.     One  of  these  epigrams, 
howreec,  eave  even  more  offence  to  the  Roman 
£  Literal,  r  unaninua,  than  to  Philip,  on  account  of 
Umt  at-thi*'*  ascribing  the  victory  of  C'ynoscepha- 
me  to  t&e  Aetoiians  as  much  as  to  the  Romans. 
Pft^jp  contented  himself  with  writing  an  epigram 
in  reply  to  that  of  Akaens,  in  which  hi;  gave  the 
M'TSfoaa  a  very  broad  hint  of  the  fate  he  might 
es;«ct  if  be  fell  into  his  hands.     (Plut.  Mamin. 
9.)  This  reply  has  singularly  enough  led  Salmaajus 
(IM  Ossae,  p.  449,  an.  Fabric  Biiliotk.  Grate,  ii.  p. 
tJ>)  to  »uppo*e  that  Alcaeus  was  actually  crucified. 
La  another  epigram,  in  praise  of  Flamininus,  the 
urutioo  of  the  Roman  general's  name,  Titos,  kd 
T  setae*  {Praisp.  im  LycpKrvn)  into  the  error  of 
mug: rung  the  existence  of  an  epigrammatist  named 
Akaeus  under  the  emperor  Titus.  Those  epigrams 
of  Aicaeus  which  bear  internal  evidence  of  their 
ca'jl.  were  written  between  the  years  219  and 
ltt>*.C 

Of  the  twenty-two  epigram*  in  the  Greek  An- 
tb'jioty  which  bear  the  name  of  "Alcaeus,**  two  have 
the  word  ** Myblenaeus*'  added  to  it;  but  Jacobs 
seeass  to  be  perfectly  right  in  taking  this  to  be  the 
iJ^:t;on  of  some  ignorant  copyist.  Others  bear 
ume  of  "Alcaeus  MeMenius,**  and  sonic  of 
But  in  tbe  last  class  there  are 
nternal  evidence,  have 
3  written  by  Alcaeus  of  Me»«cne,  and,  in  fact, 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  the  author 
/-two. 

"i  trre  are  mentioned  as  contemporaries  of  Al- 
cwj,  two  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
ia<-:3  an  F.jju-urean  philosopher,  who  was  expelled 
fr^;:i  lit^mr  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
154  n.  c  (Periaon.  oof  Aeham.  V.  H.  Lx.  22 ;  Athen. 
xxL  p.  547,  a.;  cHiidas,  *.  r.  'ZxUuvpos):  the  other 
spoken  of  by  Polybius  as  being 
to  ridicule  the  grammarian  Isocrate*. 
(Poiyb.  xxxii.  6  ;  B.  c  160. J   It  is  just  possible 
thai  these  two  persons,  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known,  may  have  been  identical  with  each  other, 
with  tbe  epigrammatist. 
(Jacobs,  AwtkaL  Grate.  xiii.  pp.  836-838 ;  there 
»  a  reference  to  Alcaeus  of  Mcssene  in  Kusebiua, 
Fntpar.  Eramg.  x.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  f  AAcsuot),  of  Myttlxnk,  in  the 
■mad  of  Lesbos,  the  earliest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric 
/**-t<.  bf-gan  to  flourish  in  the  42nd  Olympiad 
»5"iii  coLtest  had  commenced  between  the  nobles 
*n-J  the  people  in  hi*  native  state.    Alcaeus  be- 
longed by  birth  to  the  former  party,  and  warmly 
their 


(a  c. 


In  the  second  year  of  the 
611),  we  find  the  brothers  of 
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Alcaeus,  namely,  Cici9  and  Antimenidaa,  fighting 
under  Pittacus  against  Melanchrus,  who  is  do- 
scribed  as  the  tyrant  of  Lesbos,  and  who  fell  in  the 
conflict.  (Diog.  Laert.  L  74,  79 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617  ;  Suidas,  *.  v.  K/kii  and  nlrroitoj ;  EtymoL 
M.  p.  513,  s.  v.  Kiflapo*,  instead  of  Kiwi;  Clin- 
ton, Fasti,  L  p.  216.)  Akaeus  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  part  with  his  brothers  on  this  occa- 
sion: on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  Melanchrus  in 
terms  of  high  praise.  (Fr.  7,  p.  426,  Blomfield.) 
A  learns  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  war 
in  Trees,  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytilenaeans 
for  the  possession  of  Sigeum.  (a  c  606.)  Though 
Pittacus,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Mytilene, 
slew  with  his  own  hand  the  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Phrynon,  an  Olympic  victor,  the  Mytile- 
naeans were  defeated,  and  Alcaeus  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  behind  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  these  anns  were  hung  up  as  a  trophy  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigeum. 
(Herod,  v.  95;  Plut.  de  Herod.  Malig.  s»  15,  p. 
858;  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  599,  600;  Euseb.  Chron, 
Olym.  xliiL  3;  Clinton,  Farti,  L  p.  219.)  His 
sending  home  the  news  of  this  disaster  in  a  poem, 
addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippus  (Fr.  56,  p. 
438,  Blomf.),  seems  to  shew  that  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  courage,  such  as  a  single  disaster  could  not 
endanger ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spoken  of 
by  ancient  writers  as  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior. 
(AnthoL  Palat  ix.  184;  Cic  Tutc  Ditp.  iv.  33; 
Hor.  Com.  L  32.  6;  Athen.  xv.  p.  687.)  He 
thought  that  his  lyre  was  best  employed  in  ani- 
mating his  friends  to  warlike  deeds,  and  his  house 
is  de*cn!»ed  liy  himself  as  furnished  with  the  wea- 
pons of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of 
his  art.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  627;  Fr.  24,  p.  430, 
Blomf.)  During  the  period  which  followed  the 
war  about  Sigeum,  the  contest  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people  of  Mytilene  was  brought  to  a  crisis ; 
and  the  people,  headed  by  a  succession  of  leaders, 
who  arc  called  tyrants,  and  among  whom  are  men- 
tioned the  names  of  Myrsilus,  Megnlagyrus,  and 
the  Cleanactids,  succeeded  in  driving  the  nobles 
into  exile.  During  this  civil  war  Alcaeus  engaged 
actively  on  the  side  of  the  nobles,  whose  spirits  be 
endeavoured  to  cheer  by  a  number  of  most  ani- 
mated odes  full  of  invectives  against  the  tyrants  ; 
and  after  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he,  with  his  bro- 
ther Antimenidaa,  led  them  again  in  an  attempt  to 
regain  their  country.  To  oppose  this  attempt  Pit- 
tacus was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people  as 
sJevstrifrqr  (dictator)  or  tyrant.  He  held  his 
office  for  ten  years  (b.  c.  589 — 679),  and  during 
that  time  he  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the  exiled 
nobles,  and  established  the  constitution  on  a  popu- 
lar basis;  and  then  he  resigned  his  power. 
(Strab.  xiil  p.  617;  Alcaeus,  Fr.  23,  p.  230, 
Blomf. ;  Arist.  Rep.  iii.  9.  f  5,  or  iii.  14 ;  Plut. 
Amat.  §  18,  p.  763  ;  Diog.  Laert  L  79;  Dionys. 
t.  p.  336,  Sylb.)  [Pittacus.] 

Notwithstanding  the  invectives  of  Alcaeus 
against  him,  Pittacus  is  said  to  have  set  him  at 
liberty  when  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  saying 
that  **  forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge."  (Diog. 
Laert  L  76;  Valer.  Max.  ir.  1.  §  6.)  Alcaeus 
has  not  escaped  the  suspicion  of  being  moved  by 
personal  ambition  in  his  opposition  to  Pittacus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  617.)  When  Alcaeus  and  Anti- 
menidas  perceived  that  all  hope  of  their  restoration 
to  Mytilene  was  gone,  they  travelled  over  different 
Alcaeus  visited  Egypt  (8trab.  L  p.  87), 
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and  he  appears  to  have  written  poems  in  which  his 
adventures  by  sea  were  described.  (Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
13.  28.)  Antimcnidas  entered  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  performed  an  exploit  which 
was  celebrated  by  Alcaeus.  (Slrab.  xiii.  p.  CI 7, 
Fr.  33,  p.  433,  Blomf.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Alcaeus  after  this  period  ;  but  from  the 
political  state  of  Mytilene  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  died  m  exile. 

Among  the  nine  principal  lyric  poets  of  Greece 
sonic  ancient  writers  assign  the  first  place,  others  the 
second,  to  Alcaeus.  His  writings  present  to  us  the 
Aeolian  lyric  at  its  highest  point.  But  their  circula- 
tion in  Greece  seems  to  have  been  limited  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  Aeolic  dialect,  and  perhaps  their 
loss  to  us  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 
Two  recensions  of  the  works  of  Alcaeus  were  made 
by  the  grammarians  Aristarchus  and  Aristophanes, 
gome  fragments  of  his  poems  which  remain,  and 
the  excellent  imitations  of  Horace,  enable  us  to 
understand  something  of  their  character. 

His  poems,  which  consisted  of  at  least  ten  books 
(A then.  xi.  p.  481),  were  called  in  general  Odes, 
Hymns,  or  Songs  (aVjuava).  Those  which  have 
received  the  highest  praise  are  his  warlike  or  pa- 
triotic odea  referring  to  the  factions  of  his  state 
aramcjriKcl  or  SixoffTacruurrucd,  the  MAlcaei  mi- 
naces  Camoenae"  of  Horace,  (Carm.  ii.  13.  27; 
(juintiL  x.  1.  §  63 ;  Dionys.  de  Vet.  Script.  Ecus.  ii. 
8,  p.  73,  Sylb.)  Among  the  fragments  of  these 
are  the  commencement  of  a  song  of  exultation  over 
the  death  of  Myrsilus  (Fr.  4,  Blomf.),  and  part  of 
a  comparison  of  his  ruined  party  to  a  disabled  ship 
(Fr.  2,  BlomC),  both  of  which  are  finely  imitated 
by  Horace.  (Carm.  i.  37,  i.  14.)  Many  fragments 
are  preserved,  especially  by  Athenaeus  (x.  pp.  429, 
430),  in  which  the  poet  sings  the  praises  of  wine. 
(Fr.  1,  3, 16,  18,20,  Blomf.;  comp.  Hor.  Carm.  L  9. 
18.)  Muller  remarks,  that  "it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Alcaeus  composed  a  separate  class  of 
drinking  songs  (avuworiKti) ; ...  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  he  connected  every  exhortation  to  drink 
with  some  reflection,  either  upon  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  time,  or  upon  man's  destiny 
in  general."  Of  his  erotic  poems  we  have  but  few 
remains.  Among  them  were  some  addressed  to 
Sappho;  one  of  which,  with  Sappho's  reply,  is 
preserved  by  Aristotle  (Rhet.  L  9;  Fr.  38,  Blomf.; 
Sappho,  fr.  30),  and  others  to  beautiful  youths. 
(Hor.  Carm.  L  32.  10;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  L  28, 
7W.  QuaesL  iv.  33.)  Most  of  his  remaining  poems 
are  religious  hymns  and  epigrams.  Many  of  his 
poems  are  addressed  to  his  friends  individually. 

The  poetry  of  Alcaeus  is  always  impassioned. 
Not  only  with  him,  but  with  the  Aeolic  school  in 
general,  poetry  was  not  a  mere  art,  but  the  plain 
and  warm  outpouring  of  the  writer's  inmostfecungs. 

The  metres  of  Alcaeus  were  generally  lively, 
and  his  poems  seem  to  have  been  constructed  in 
short  single  strophes,  in  all  of  which  the  corres- 
ponding lines  were  of  the  same  metre,  as  in  the 
odes  of  Horace.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
well-known  Alcaic  strophe. 

His  likeness  is  preserved,  together  with  that  of 
Pittacus,  on  a  brass  coin  of  Mytilene  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Paris,  which  is  engraved  by  Visconti. 
(Icon.  PL  iii.  No.  3.) 

The  fragments  of  Alcaeus  were  first  collected 
by  Mich.  Neander  in  his  "Aristologia  Pindarica," 
Basil.  1556,  8vo.,  then  by  Henry  Stephens  in  his 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  nine  chief  lyric 
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poets  of  Greece  (1557),  of  which  there  are  several 
editions,  and  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  1568,  8vo.  The 
more  modern  collections  are  those  by  Jani,  Halae 
San.  1780—1782,  4to.;  by  Strange,  Halle,  1810, 
8vo.;  by  Blomfield,  in  the  "Museum  Criticum," 
vol  i.  p.  421,  Ate,  Comb.  1826,  reprinted  in  Gais- 
ford's  "Poetae  Graeci  Minores;"  and  the  most 
complete  edition  is  that  of  Matthiae,  "  A  lead 
Mytilenaei  reliquiae,"  Lips.  1827.  Additional 
fragments  have  been  printed  in  the  Rhenish  Mu- 
seum for  1829,  1833,  and  1835  ;  in  Jahn's  "Jahr- 
biich.  f  ur  Philolog."  for  1830;  and  in  Cramer's 
"Anecdote  Gracca,"  voL  L  Oxf.  1835. 

(Bode,  Getduckte  der  Lyruchen  Dichikunst  der 
HeUme*  ii.  p.  378,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  (AA*oIoi),  the  son  of  Miccus,  was 
a  native  of  Mytilbnk,  according  to  Suidas,  who 
may,  however,  have  confounded  him  in  this  point 
with  the  lyric  poet.  He  is  found  exhibiting  at 
Athens  as  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or  rather  of 
that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  the  transition 
between  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B.  c  388,  he 
brought  forward  a  play  entitled  Tlaat<pai\y  in  the 
same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited  his 
second  Plutus,  but,  if  the  meaning  of  Suidas  is 
rightly  understood,  he  obtained  only  the  fifth 
place.  He  left  ten  plays,  of  which  some  frag- 
ments remain,  and  the  following  titles  are  known, 
'ASt\<pai  noi\*v,>nii>aiy  nu'uaijBrjr,  EpSvuIwv,  'Upos 
"/uaflf,  KaAAiOTB,  Ka>nqZorpaytp&laL,  TUtXcuoTpa. 

Alcaeus,  a  tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Fabricius 
(IiiUioth.  Grate  ii.  p.  282),  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  different  person  from  Alcaeus  the  comedian. 
The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet  arose 
simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title  of  his 
"  Comoedo-tragoedia." 

(The  Greek  Argument  to  the  Plutus ;  Suidas, 
s.  v. ;  Pollux,  x.  1 ;  Casaubon  on  Athen.  iii.  p. 
206 ;  Mcinekc,  Fragm.  Comic  Grate  i.  p.  244, 
ii.  p.  824  ;  Bode,  Getehichle.  tier  Dramatutcltcn 
Dichtkunst  der  Hellene*,  ii.  p.  386.)        [P.  S.J 

ALCA'MENES  fAAKOfisvqs),  king  of  Sparta, 
1 0th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Teleclus,  commanded,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  in  the  night-expedition 
against  Ampheia,  which  commenced  the  first  Mes- 
senian  war,  but  died  before  its  4th  year.  This 
would  fix  the  38  years  assigned  him  by  ApoUodorus, 
about  779  to  742  b.  c  In  his  reign  Helos  was 
taken,  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas, 
the  last  independent  hold  most  likely  of  the  old 
Achaean  population,  and  the  supposed  origin  of  the 
term  Helot  (Paus.  iii.  2.  §  7,  iv.  4.  §  3,  5.  §  3  ; 
Herod,  vii.  204  ;  Plut.  Apophth.  Lac)  [A.  H.  C] 

ALCA'MENES  ('AAko^ktjs),  the  son  of  Sthe- 
nclaides,  whom  Agis  appointed  as  harmost  of  the 
Lesbians,  when  they  wished  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians  in  a.  c  412.  When  Alcaraenes  put  to 
sea  with  twenty-one  ships  to  sail  to  Chios,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  driven  on  shore.  The  Athenians  at- 
tacked the  ships  when  on  shore,  and  Alcamenes 
was  killed  in  the  engagement.  (Thuc  viii.  5,  1 0.) 

ALCA'MENES  CAAjta^njj),  a  distinguished 
statuary  and  sculptor,  a  native  of  Athens.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4. )  Suidas  (*.  v.)  calls  him  a 
Lemnian  (if  by  Alcamenes  he  means  the  artist). 
This  K.  O.  Muller  {Arch,  der  Kuntt.  p.  96)  inter- 
prets to  mean  that  he  was  a  clcruchus,  or  holder  of 
one  of  the  KKrjpot  in  Lemnos.  Voss,  who  is  fol- 
lowed by  Thiersch  (Fpuchen  der  bUd.  KunsL,  p. 
130),  conjectured  that  the  true  reading  is  Al/mos, 
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and  accordingly  that  Alcamenes  was  Lorn  in  the 
district  called  the  Al+wai,  which  is  in  tome  decree 
confirmed  by  his  having  made  a  statue  of  Dionysus 
in  pAA  and  ivory  to  adorn  a  temple  of  that  god  in 
the  Lenaeuni,  a  part  of  the  Limnac.  (Pans.  i.  20. 
%  2.)    He  was  the  roost  famous  of  the  pupils  of 
Phidias  but  was  not  so  close  an  imitator  of  his 
as  Atforacritus.    Like  bis  fellow-pupil,  he 
his  talent  chiefly  in  making  statues  of 
the  deities.     By  ancient  writers  he  is  ranked 
smoo^rst  the  most  distinguished  artists,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  Pansanias  second  only  to  Phidias. 
((jaintiL  xiL  1 0.  §  8  ;  Dionys.  De  Demotth.  acum. 
vol  ri.  p.  1108,  ed.  Reiske;  Paus.  v.  10.  §2.) 
He  flourished  from  about  01.  84  ( Pun.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19)  to  OL  95  (n.  c.  444-400).  Pliny's  date  is 
confirmed  by  Pausanias,  who  says  (viiL  9.  §  1 ),  that 
Praxiteles  nourished  in  the  third  generation  after 
Praxiteles  as  Pliny  tells  us,  flour- 
OL  104  (n.  c  364).    The  last  works 
of  his  which  we  hear  of,  were  the  colossal  statues 
of  Athene  and  Hercules,  which  Thrasybulus  erected 
in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrants  from  Athens,  (b.  c.  403.) 
The  most  beautiful  and  renowned  of  the  works  of 
A)«xn*er»v»        a  *tatue  of  Venus,  called  from  the 
plare  where  it  was  set  up,  'H  i»  icjrott  'Atypo- 
iiTT.    (  Lucian,  Jmaotaes,  4,  6  ;  Paus.  L  19.  §  2.) 
It  is  said  that  Phidias  himself  put  the  fmisiiinv' 
kmcbes  to  this  work.  (Pun.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.) 
The  breasts,  cheeks,  and  hands  were  especially 
jtii  iretL    It  Las  been  supj>osed  by  some  that  this 
was  the  Venus  for  which  he  gained  the  prize  over 
Agoracritaa.    There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this, 
an-l  i;  i*  scarcely  consistent  with  what  Pliny  says 
that  Alcanenes  owed  his  success  more  to  the  fa- 
vouritism of  his  fellow-citizens  than  to  the  excel- 
lence of  his  statue.   Another  celebrated  specimen 
af  his  genius  was  the  western  pediment  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  ornamented  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Ldp.  tiae.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §  2.)    Other  works  of  his 
ware :  a  statue  of  Mars  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
at  Athens  (Pans.  L  8.  §  5);  a  statue  of  Hephae- 
stus in  which  the  lameness  of  the  god  was  so  in- 
gemoaslv  represented  as  not  to  give  the  appearance 
•f  deJormity  (Cic  De  XoL  Dmr.  I  30;  VaL  Max. 
viiL  1 1.  ext.  3)  ;   an  Aesculapius  at  Man  tine  is 
(Pans.  viiL  9.  f  1);  a  three-formed  Hecate  (the 
of  the  kind),  and  a  Procne  in  the  Acropolis  at 
(Pans.  ii.  30.  §  2,  L  24.  §  3) ;  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  victor  in  the  Pentathlon.  ,(Pbn.  xxxiv. 
8.  s,  19.)    A  story  of  very  doubtful*  credibility  is 
told  by  Tzetxes  (CM.  viii.  193),  that  Alcamenes 
and  Phidias  contended  in  making  a  statue  of 
Athene,  and  that  before  the  statues  were  erected 
in  their  destined  elevated  position,  that  of  Alca- 
the  roost  admired  on  account  of  its  de- 
naish ;  but  that,  when  set  up,  the  effect  of 
the  more  strongly  defined  features  in  that  of  Phi- 
dias caused  the  Athenians  to  change  their  opinion. 

On  a  Roman  anaglyph  in  the  villa  Albani  there 
is  the  foiWIng  inscription  : 

Q.  Loixics  Alcamenm 
Dae  rr  Duumvir. 
V  this  contains  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  would 
Sean  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  an  Alcamenes 
r£j>  oad  been  the  slave  and  afterwards  the  freed- 
asn  of  one  of  the  Lollian  family,  and  to  have  at- 
torned to  the  dignity  of  decurio  and  duumvir  in 
He  perhaps  exercised  the  art 
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of  carving  at  an  amateur.  (Winckelmann,  viii.  4, 
5.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ALCANDER  CAAKavSoor).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  who  are  men- 
tioned respectively  in  Horn.  //.  v.  678 ;  Virg.  Am. 
ix.  766;  Antonin.  Lib.  14.  A  female  Alcandra 
occurs  in  the  Od.  iv.  125.  [L.  S.j 

ALCANDER  ('AXeariJpor),  a  young  Spartan, 
who  attacked  Lycurgus  and  thrust  out  one  of  his 
eyes  when  his  fellow-citizens  were  discontented 
with  the  laws  he  proposed.  His  mangled  face, 
however,  produced  shame  and  repentance  in  his 
enemies  and  they  delivered  up  Alcander  to  him  to 
be  punished  as  he  thought  fit  But  Lycurgus  par- 
doned his  outrage,  and  thus  converted  him  into 
one  of  his  warmest  friends.  (Plut  Z,yc  1 1 ;  Aclian, 
V.  H.  xiii.  23;  VaL  Max.  v.  3.  §  cxt  2.) 

ALCATHOE  or  ALCI'THOE  ("AAarafl<Ju  or 
'AAxiAfo)),  a  daughter  of  Minyas  and  sister  of 
Leucippe  and  Arsippe.  Instead  of  Arsippc,  Ae- 
lian  (  V.  H.  iiL  42)  calls  the  latter  Aristippa,  and 
Plutarch  (Quaes/.  Or.  38)  Arsinoe.  At  the  time 
when  the  worship  of  Dionysus  was  introduced  into 
Hoi-otia,  and  while  the  other  women  and  maidens 
were  revelling  and  ranging  over  the  mountains  in 
Bacchic  joy,  these  two  sisters  alone  remained  at 
home,  devoting  themselves  to  their  usual  occupa- 
tions *°d  thus  profaning  the  days  sacred  to  the 
god.  Dionysus  punished  them  by  changing  them 
into  bats,  and  their  work  into  vines.  (Ov.  Alei. 
iv.  1—40,  390 — 415.)  Plutarch,  Aelian,  and 
Antoninus  Liberalis  though  with  some  differences 
in  the  detail,  relate  that  Dionysus  appeared  to  the 
sisters  in  the  form  of  a  maiden,  and  invited  them 
to  partake  in  the  Dionysiac  mvateries.  When 
this  request  was  not  complied  with,  the  god  meta- 
morphosed himself  successively  into  a  bull,  a  lion, 
and  a  panther,  and  the  sisters  were  seized  with 
madness.   In  this  state  they  were  eager  to  honour 


the  god,  and  Leuci 
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to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus  gave  up  her  own 
son  Hippasus  to  be  torn  to  pieces.  In  extreme 
Bacchic  frenzy  the  sisters  now  roamed  over  the 
mountains  until  at  last  Hermes  changed  them  into 
birds.  Plutarch  adds  that  down  to  his  time  the 
men  of  Orchomenos  descended  from  that  family 
were  called  iJwAdeif,  that  is,  mourners  and  the  wo- 
men oAmoi  or  oioAsuu,  that  is  the  destroyers.  In 
what  manner  the  neglect  of  the  Dionysiac  worship 
on  the  part  of  Alcathoe  and  her  sister  was  atoned 
for  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Agrionia,  see 
Did.  cf  JhL  i.  ».  'Aypnivta  ;  comp.  Buttmann, 
Mytkolag.  ii.  p.  201,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

ALCA'THOUS  (*AA«d8oo»).  1.  A  son  of 
Pelops  and  Hippodameia,  brother  of  Atreus  and 
Thyestes  first  married  Pyrgo  and  afterwards 
Kuaechme,  and  was  the  father  of  Echcpohs,  Cal- 
lipolis  Iphinoe,  Periboea,  and  Autoniedusa.  (Pans. 
L  42.  §  1,  4,  43.  §  4  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  11,  iii.  12. 
§  7.)  Pausanias  (i.  41.  §  4)  relates  that,  after 
Euippus  the  son  of  king  Megareus  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cythaeronian  lion,  Megareus  whose  elder 
son  Timalcus  had  likewise  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
Theseus  offered  his  daughter  Euacchme  and  his 
kingdom  to  him  who  should  slay  that  lion.  Al- 
cat  ho  us  undertook  the  task,  conquered  the  lion, 
and  thus  obtained  Euaechmc  for  his  wife,  and 
afterwards  became  the  successor  of  Megareus,  In 
gratitude  for  this  success  he  built  at  Megan  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera  and  Apollo  Agraeus, 
Ho  also  restored  the  walls  of  Megan,  which  had 
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bora  destroyed  by  the  Cretans.  (Pant.  L  41.  §  5.) 
In  thia  work  be  was  said  to  hare  been  assisted  by 
Apollo,  and  the  stone,  upon  which  the  god  used  to 
place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work,  was  even  in 
late  times  believed,  when  struck,  to  give  forth  a 
sound  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre.  (Paua.  i.  42.  §  1 ; 
Ov.  Met.  riii.  15,  Ac  ;  Virg.  dr.  105  ;  Theogn. 
751.)  Echepolis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Alcathous, 
was  killed  during  the  Calydonian  hunt  in  Aetolia, 
and  when  his  brother  Callipolis  hastened  to  carry 
the  sad  tidings  to  his  father,  be  found  him  en- 
gaged in  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  think- 
ing it  unfit  to  offer  sacrifices  at  such  a  moment, 
he  snatched  away  the  wood  from  the  altar.  Alca- 
thous imagining  tliis  to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegious 
wantonness,  killed  his  ton  on  the  spot  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  (Paus.  i.  42.  §  7.)  The  acropolis 
of  Megara  was  called  bv  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  Alcathous.   (i.  42.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  who  was 
slain  by  Tydeus.  (ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  10,  8.  g  5; 
Diod.  iv.  65.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aesyetes  and  husband  of  Hippo- 
daraeia,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and  sister  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  educated  in  his  house.  (Horn. 
11.  xiii.  466.)  In  the  war  of  Troy  be  was  one  of 
the  Trojan  leaders,  and  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  among  them.  (77.  xii  93,  xiiL  427.) 
He  was  slain  by  Idomeneus  with  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  who  struck  Alcathous  with  blindness 
and  paralyzed  his  limb*  so  that  he  could  not  flee. 
(/Z.  xiii.  433,  &c) — Another  personage  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  747.  [L.S.] 

ALCEIDES  ('AAxt(8i}f),  according  to  some  ac- 
counts the  name  which  Heracles  originally  bore 
(ApoUod.  ii.  4.  $  12),  while,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus, his  original  name  was  Alcabus.      [L.  S.] 

ALCESTIS  or  ALCESTE  {A\tv<ms  or  'AX- 
«^«"Tf),  a  daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  and 
mother  of  Eumelua  and  Admetus.  (ApoUod.  i.  9. 
§  10,  15.)  Homer  (IL  ii.  715)  call,  her  the  fair- 
est among  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  When  Adme- 
tus, king  of  Phcrac,  sued  for  her  hand,  Pelias,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous  suitors,  declared 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  to  him  only  who 
should  come  to  his  court  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions  and  boars.  This  was  accomplished  by  Ad- 
motus,  with  the  aid  of  Apollo.  For  the  further 
story,  see  Admit  us.  The  sacrifice  of  herself  for 
Admetus  was  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  45,  Animal  i.  15  ;  Philostr. 
Jler.  ii.  4  ;  Ov.  An  Am.  iii.  19  ;  Eurip.  Alcestit.) 
Towards  her  father,  too,  she  shewed  her  filial  af- 
fection, for,  at  least,  according  to  Diodorus  (iv.  52 ; 
comp.  however,  Palaeph.  De  ixcndib.  41 ),  she  did 
not  share  in  the  crime  of  her  sisters,  who  mur- 
dered their  father. 

Ancient  as  well  as  modern  critics  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  return  of  Alcestis  to  life  in  a  ration- 
alistic manner,  by  supposing  that  during  a  severe 
illness  she  was  restored  to  life  by  a  physician  of 
the  name  of  Heracles.  (Palaeph.  /.  c  ;  Plut.  Avia- 
tor, p.  761.)  Alcestis  was  represented  on  the 
chest  of  Cypselus,  in  a  group  shewing  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  Pelias.  f  Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  In  the 
museum  of  Florence  there  is  an  alto  relievo,  the 
vork  of  Cleomenes,  which  is  believed  to  represent 
Alcestis  devoting  herself  to  death.  (Meyer,  O&ch. 
ArUldend.  K unite,  L  p.  162,  ii.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LCETAS  ('AAjfrraf),  whose  age  is  unknown, 
»aa  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  offerings  (draftf 


tucra)  in  Delphi,  of  which  Athenaeus  quotes  the 
second  book.  (xiii.  p.  591,  c) 

A'LCETAS  I.  ('AX****),  king  of  Epiaua,  was 
the  bod  of  Tharypuft,  For  some  reason  or  other, 
which  we  are  not  informed  of,  he  was  expelled 
from  his  kingdom,  and  took  refuge  with  the  elder 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  he  was 
reinstated.  After  his  restoration  we  find  him  the 
ally  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Jason,  the  Tagus  of 
Thessaly.  In  n.  c.  373,  he  appeared  at  Athens 
with  Jason,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Timo- 
theus,  who,  through  their  influence,  was  acquitted. 
On  bis  death  the  kingdom,  which  till  then  had 
been  governed  by  one  king,  was  divided  between 
his  two  sons,  Neoptolemos  and  Arybbaa  or  Arynt- 
bas.  Diodorus  (xix.  88)  calls  him  ArybUus. 
(Paus.  L  11.  8  3;  Dem.  Timrtk.  pp.  1187,  1190 ; 
Diod.  xv.  13.  36.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LCETAS  Unking  of  Epircs,  was  the  son  of 
Arymbas,  and  grandaou  of  Alcetas  I.  On  account 
of  his  ungovernable  temper,  he  was  banished  by 
his  father,  who  appointed  his  younger  son,  A  eacides, 
to  succeed  him.  On  the  death  of  A  eacides,  who 
was  killed  in  a  battle  fought  with  Cassander  B.  c. 
31 3,  the  Epirots  recalled  Alcetas.  Cassander  sent 
an  army  against  him  under  the  command  of  Lycis- 
cus,  but  soon  after  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him 
(a  c.  312).  The  Epirota,  incensed  at  the  outrages 
of  Alcetas,  rose  against  him  and  put  him  to  death, 
together  with  his  two  sons ;  on  which  Pyrrhua, 
the  son  of  Aeacidea,  was  placed  upon  the  throne 
by  his  protector  Glaucias,  king  of  the  IUyrians, 
b.  c.  307.  (Paua.  i.  11.  %  5 ;  Diod.  xix.  88,  89  ; 
Plut.  Pyrrk.  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LCETAS  f  AXaeVar),  the  eighth  king  of 
Macedonia,  counting  from  Caranus,  and  the  fifth, 
counting  from  Perdiccas  reigned,  according  to 
Eusebius,  twenty-nine  year*.  He  was  the  father 
of  Amyntas  1.,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century  a  c   (Herod,  viii.  139.) 

A'LCETAS  CAXJttTBj),  the  brother  of  Perdio- 
cas  and  son  of  Orontes,  is  first  mentioned  as  one 
of  Alexander's  generals  in  his  Indian  expedition. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27.)    On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
espoused  his  brother's  party,  and,  at  his  orders, 
murdered  in  B.  c.  822  Cyane,  the  half-sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  she  wished  to  marry 
her   daughter    Eurydicc   to  Philip  Arrhidaeua. 
(Diod.  xix.  52 ;  Polyaen.  tUL  60 ;  Arrian,  ap. 
Phot.  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.)    At  the  time  of  Per- 
diccas' murder  in  Egypt  in  321,  Alcetas  was  with 
Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor  engaged  against  Craterua; 
and  the  army  of  Perdiccas,  which  had  revolted 
from  him  and  joined  Ptolemy,  condemned  Alcetas 
and  all  the  partisans  of  his  brother  to  death.  The 
war  against  Alcetas,  who  had  now  left  Eumenea 
and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Attains,  was 
entrusted  to  Antigonus.  Alcetas  and  Attalus  were 
defeated  in  Pisidia  in  820,  and  Alcetas  retreated 
to  Termessuft.    He  was  surrendered  by  the  elder 
inhabitants  to  Antigonus,  and,  to  avoid  tailing  into 
his  hands  alive,  slew  himself.  (  Diod.  xviii.  29,  37, 
44—46  ;  Justin,  xiiL  6,  8 ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Lc) 
ALCIBl'ADES   (*AXai*iiJi»r),   the   son  of 
Cleinias,  was  born  at  Athens  about  a.  c  450,  or  a 
tittle  earlier.  His  lather  fell  at  Coroneia  u.  c  447, 
leaving  Alcibiades  and  a  younger  son.  (  Plat.  Protap. 
p.  320,  a.)   The  last  campaign  of  die  war  with 
Potidaea  was  in  &  c  429.     Now  as  Alcibiades 
served  in  this  war,  and  the  young  Athenians  wewe 
not  sent  out  on  foreign  military  service  before  they 
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r,  he  could  not  have 
been  born  later  than  b»c  449.  If  he  aerred  hi  the 
first  campaign  (n,  c.  432),  he  mast  have  been  at 
least  fire  venn  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
N'-p<*  ( A  Inh.  10)  ayi  he  wan  about  forty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death  (a,  c  404),  and  his 
cwtik*  has  Wn  copied  by  Mitford. 

connected  by  birth  with  the 
lilies  of  Athens.    Through  his  father 
be  traced  his  descent  from   Eurrsaees,  the  son 
of  Ajax  (Plat.  AldL  L  p.  121  \  and  through 
him  from  Aearas  and  Zeus.    Hi*  mother,  Deino- 
marie,  wa<  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  the  head  of 
the  boose  of  the  Akrmaeonids.*    Thus  on  both 
»:de>  Le  had  hereditary  claims  on  the  attachment 
of  die  people ;  for  his  paternal  grandfather,  Alci- 
iiu*W,  took  a  prominent  port  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Peismratids  flsocrat.  De  Big.  10),  and  hu 
mctbrr  Ti»  d*^vndod  from  Cleisthcnes,  the  friend 
of  the  commonalty.    His  father  Cleinias  did  good 
m  the  Persian  war.    He  fitted  out  and 
a  trireme  at  his  own  expense,  and  greatly 
distinguished  Limsetf  in  the  battle  of  Artemishim. 
(Herod,  viii.  17.)    One  of  his  ancestors  of  the 
car>e  of  Cleinias  earned  a  less  enTiabie  notoriety 
by  takitg  fraudulent  advantage  of  the  Seisachtheia 
of  Svilfls.    The  name  Alribiades  ww  of  Laconian 
origin  (That  viii.  6),  and  was  deriTed  from  the 
family  to  which  the  ephor  Endius  belong- 
with  which  that  of  Alribiades  had  been  an- 
aattir  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality.  The 
fr«  who  bore  the  name  was  the  trrandiather  of 


th-  great  Alcihtade*. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  (a.  c  447),  Alribiades 
ru  left  to  the  guardianship  of  his  relations  Pericles 
and  Ariphromt  Zopyrus,  the  Thracian,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  his  instructors.  (Plat  Ale.  L 
p.  122.)  From  his  very  boyhood  be  exhibited 
signs  of  that  inflexible  determination  which  mark- 
ed him  throughout  Hfe. 

He  was  at  every  period  of  his  life  remarkable  for 
die  ^ordinary  beauty  of  his  person,  of  which  he 
sf  ins  to  haTe  been  exceedingly  Tain.  ETen  when 
on  military  service  be  carried  a  shield  inlaid  with 
told  and  ivory,  and  bearing  the  derice  of  Zeus 
hurling  the  thunderbolt.  When  he  grew  up,  he 
ttnec  a  disgraceful  notoriety  by  his  amours  and 
detjouthv rie*.  At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  upon 
the  poneision  of  his  fortune,  which  had  doubtless 
fc«-n  cart-fully  husbanded  during  his  long  minority 
by  his  guardiaaa.  Connected  as  he  was  with  the 
m«*t  influential  families  in  the  city,  the  inheritor 
of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Athens  (to  which 
be  afu-r wards  received  a  large  accession  through 
hi*  marriage  with  Hipparete,  the  daughter  of 
11  tpponicaC),  gifted  with  a  mind  of  singular  ver- 

*  Demosthenea  (Mid.  p.  561)  says  that  the 
mother  of  Akihiades  was  the  daughter  of  Hippo- 
nicus,  and  that  his  father  was  connected  with  the 
Akmueojridae.  The  latter  statement  may  possibly 
be  true.  Bat  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  former, 
aulas  we  suppose  Demoethenes  to  hare  confounded 
tie  .Teat  A.'cibiadea  with  his  son. 

t  Agamte,  the  mother  of  Pericles  and  Ariphon, 
wa*  the  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  whose  brother 
CJristhenes  was  the  grandfather  of  Dcinomachc 

(Herod  vi.  131 ;    1*>ct.  De  Zfo.10;  Boeckh, 

i^y  k.  ad  Pind.  Pyt*.  vii.  p.  3020 
I  He  received  a  portion  of  10  talents  with  his 

Wife,  which  was  to  be  doubled  on  the  birth  of  a 
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satQity  and  energy,  possessed  of  great  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  urged  on  by  an  ambition  which  no 
obstacle  could  daunt,  and  which  was  not  over 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  it*  ends  were 
to  be  gained,— in  a  city  like  Athens,  amongst  a 
people  like  the  Athenians,  (of  the  leading  features 
of  whose  character  he  may  not  unaptly  be  regarded 
as  an  impersonation,)  and  in  times  like  those 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Alribiades  found  a  field 
singularly  well  adapted  for  the  exercise  and  display 
of  his  brilliant  powers.     Accustomed,  however, 
from  his  boyhood  to  the  flattery  of  admiring  com- 
panion* and  needy  parasites,  he  early  imbibed  that 
inordinate  vanity  and  love  of  distinction,  which 
marked  his  whole  career ;  and  he  was  thus  led  to 
place  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
long  before  he  had  obtained  strength  of  mind 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  seductive  influence  of 
the  temptations  which  surrounded  him.  Socrates 
saw  his  vast  capabilities,  and  attempted  to  win 
him  to  the  paths  of  virtue.    Their  intimacy 
was  strengthened  by  mutual  services.    In  one  of 
the  engagements  before  Potidaes,  Alribiades  was 
dangerously  wounded,  but  was  rescued  by  So- 
crates.   At  the  battle  of  Delium  (a.  c.  424),  Al- 
ribiades, who  was  mounted,  had  an  opportunity  of 
protecting  Socrates  from  the  pursuers.  (Plat. 
Cheese,  pp.  220,  221 ;  Isocr.  Da  Big.  12.)  The 
lessons  of  the  philosopher  were  not  altogether 
without  influence  upon  his  pupil,  but  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  his  character  had  taken  too  deep  root  to 
render  a  thorough  reformation  possible,  and  he 
listened  more  readily  to  those  who  advised  him  to 
secure  by  the  readiest  means  the  gratification  of 
his  desires. 

Alribiades  was  excessively  fond  of  notoriety  and 
display.  At  the  Olympic  games  (probably  in  01. 
89,  b.  c.  424)  he  contended  with  seven  chariots 
in  the  same  race,  and  gained  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  prices.  His  liberality  in  discharging  the 
office  of  trierarch,  and  in  providing  for  the  public 
amusements,  rendered  him  very  popular  with  the 
multitude,  who  were  ever  ready  to  excuse,  on  the 
score  of  youthful  impetuosity  and  thoughtlessness, 
his  most  violent  and  extravagant  acts,  into  which 
he  was  probably  as  often  led  by  his  love  of  noto- 
riety a*  by  any  other  motive.  Accounts  of  various 
instances  of  this  kind,  as  his  forcible  detention  of 
Agatharchus,  his  violence  to  his  wife  Hipparete, 
his  assault  upon  Taoreas,  and  the  audacious  man- 
ner in  which  he  saved  Hegemon  from  a  lawsuit, 
by  openly  obliterating  the  record,  are  given  by 
Plutarch,  Andocides,  and  Athenaeus.  (ix.  p.  407.) 
Even  the  more  prudent  citizens  thought  it  safer  to 
connive  at  his  delinquencies,  than  to  exasperate 
him  by  punishment  As  Aeschylus  is  made  to 
say  by  Aristophanes  (Froot,  1427),  **A  liona 
whelp  ought  not  to  be  reared  in  a  city ;  but  if  a 
person  rears  one,  he  must  let  him  have  his  way." 

Of  the  early  political  life  of  Alribiades  we  hear 
but  little.  While  Cleon  was  alive  be  probably 
appeared  but  seldom  in  the  assembly.  From  allu- 
sions which  were  contained  in  the  AeuroArir  of 
Aristophanes  (acted  B.  c.  427)  it  appears  that  he 
had  already  spoken  there.  (For  the  story  con- 
nected with  his  first  appearance  in  the  assembly, 
see  Plutarch,  Alcib.  10.)   At  some  period  or  other 

son.  His  marriage  took  place  before  the  battle  of 
Delium  (a.  c.  424),  in  which  Hipponicus  was 
slain.    (Andoc.  ✓l/oo.p.30.) 
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be fore  b.  c  420,  he  had  carried  a  decree  for  in- 
creasing the  tribute  paid  by  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens,  and  by  his  management  it  was  raised  to 
double  the  amount  fixed  by  Aristeidcs.  After  the 
death  of  Cleon  there  was  no  rival  able  at  all  to 
cope  with  Alcibiades  except  Nicias.  To  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  latter,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  repose  and  averse  to  all  plans  of  foreign  con- 
quests, Alcibiades  was  completely  opposed,  and  his 
jealousy  of  the  influence  and  high  character  of  his 
rival,  led  him  to  entertain  a  very  cordial  dislike 
towards  him.  On  one  occasion  only  do  we  find 
them  united  in  purpose  and  feeling,  and  that  was 
when  Hyperbolus  threatened  one  of  them  with 
banishment.  On  this  they  united  their  influence, 
and  Hyperbolus  himself  was  ostracised.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  is  uncertain. 

Alcibiades  had  been  desirous  of  renewing  those 
ties  of  hospitality  by  which  his  family  had  been 
connected  with  Sparta,  but  which  had  been  broken 
off  by  his  grandfather.  With  this  view  he  vied 
with  Nicias  in  his  good  offices  towards  the  Spartan 
prisoners  taken  in  Sphacteria ;  but  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  ended  in  the  peace  of  4*21,  the  Spartans 
preferred  employing  the  intervention  of  Nicias 
and  Laches.  Incensed  at  this  slight,  Alcibiades 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
in  b.  c  420,  after  tricking  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
who  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  his 
plans,  brought  about  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia.  In  419  he  was  chosen  Strategos, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  small  Athenian  force  marched 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  various  ways  furthered 
the  interests  of  the  new  confederacy.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
complicated  negotiations  and  military  operations 
which  were  carried  on.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
the  instigator  of  the  unjust  expedition  against  the 
Melians  is  not  clear  ;  but  he  was  at  any  rate  the 
author  of  the  decree  for  their  barbarous  punish- 
ment, and  himself  purchased  a  Melian  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son. 

In  n.  c.  415  Alcibiades  appears  as  the  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
(Thuc.  vi),  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  believe 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
Carthage,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc.  vi.  90.) 
While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  occurred  the  mysterious  mutilation 
of  the  Hermes-busts-  A  man  named  Pythonicus 
charged  Alcibiades  with  having  divulged  and  pro- 
faned the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  another  man, 
Androclos,  endeavoured  to  connect  this  and  similar 
offences  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  In 
spite  of  his  demands  for  an  investigation,  Alci- 
biades was  sent  out  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  was  recalled  before  be 
could  carry  out  the  plan  of  operations  which  at  his 
suggestion  bad  been  adopted,  namely,  to  endeavour 
to  win  over  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Selinus,  and  excite  the  native  Sicels 
to  revolt,  and  then  attack  Syracuse.  He  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Salaminia  in  his  own 
galley,  but  managed  to  escape  at  Thurii,  from 
which  place  he  crossed  over  to  Cyllcne,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Sparta  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Spartan  government.  He  now  appeared  as  the 
avowed  enemy  of  his  country ;  disclosed  to  the 
Spartans  the  plans  of  the  Athenians,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  send  Oylippus  to  Syracuse,  and 
to  fortify  Decdeia,   (Thuc  vi.  88,  etc,  vii.  18, 


27,  28.)  Before  he  left  Sicily  he  had  managed  to 
defeat  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Mesaana.    At  Athens  sentence  of  death 

was  passed  upon  him,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
a  curse  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  ministers  of 
religion.    At  Sparta  be  rendered  himself  popular 
by  the  facility  with  which  he  adopted  the  Spartan 
manners.    Through  his  instrumentality  many  of 
the  Asiatic  allies  of  Athens  were  induced  to  revolt, 
and  on  alliance  was  brought  about  with  Tissa- 
phernea  (Thucviii.6,&.c.);  but  the  machinations  of 
his  enemy  Agis  [Aois  II.]  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tissaphernes 
(a  c  412),  whose  favour  he  soon  gained  by  his 
unrivalled  talents  for  social  intercourse.  The 
estrangement  of  Tissaphernes  from  his  Spartan 
allies  ensued.     Alcibiades,  the  enemy  of  Sparta, 
wished  to  return  to  Athena.     He  according- 
ly entered  into  correspondence  with  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Satuo% 
offering  to  bring  over  Ti«*aphernea  to  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  but  making  it  a  condition,  that  oli- 
garchy should  be  established  there,    This  coincid- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  those  with  whom  be  was 
negotiating,  those  political  movements  were  set  on 
foot  by  IVisander,  which  ended  (a.  c.  41 1)  in  the 
establish mennt  of  the  Four  Hundred.    The  oli- 
garchs, however,  finding  he  could  not  perform 
his  promises  with  respect  to  Tissaphernes,  and 
conscious  that  he  had  at  heart  no  real  liking  for  an 
oligarchy,  would  not  recall  him.    But  the  soldiers 
in  the  armament  at  Somos,  headed  by  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus,  declared  their  resolution  to  restore 
democracy,  and  passed  a  vote,  by  which  Alcibiades 
was  pardoned  and  recalled,  and  appointed  one  of 
their  generals.    He  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  his  country,  by  restraining  the  soldiers  from 
returning  at  once  to  Athena  and  so  commencing  a 
civil  war ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
oligarchy  was  overthrown  without  their  assistance. 
Alcibiades  and  the  other  exiles  were  recalled,  but 
for  the  next  four  years  he  remained  abroad,  and 
under  his  command  the  Athenians  gained  the  vic- 
tories of  Cynossema,  Abydos,*  and  Cyxicus,  and 
got  possession  of  Cholcedon  and  Byzantium.  In 
B.  c  407,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm.    The  records  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  sunk  in  the  sea, 
his  property  was  restored,  the  priests  were  ordered 
to  recant  their  curses,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces. 

Diod.  xiii.  69;  Plut  Ale  33;  Xen.  HdL  I  4. 
13 — 20.)  He  signalised  his  return  by  conduct- 
ing the  mystic  procession  to  Eleusis,  which  had 
been  interrupted  since  the  occupation  of  Deceleia, 
But  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Andrea  i 
and  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  during  his 
absence  by  the  imprudence  of  his  lieutenant,  An- 
tiochus,  who  brought  on  an  engagement  against  his 
orders,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  handle  against 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  command, 
(a  c.  406.) 

Thinking  that  Athens  would  scarcely  be  a  safe 
place  for  him,  Alcibiades  went  into  voluntary  exile 

*  Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Abydos,  Alci- 
biades paid  a  visit  to  Tissaphernes,  who  had  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hellespont,  but 
was  arrested  by  him  and  sent  to  Sard  is.  After  a 
month's  imprisonment,  however,  be  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape.   (Xen.  Utile*,  i.  1.  §  9.) 
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i  at  Bisanthe  in  the  Thracian 
C  Serines  as.     He  collected  a  band  of  mercenaries, 
and  made  war   on   the   neighbouring  Thracian 
tribe*,  by  which  means  he  considerably  enriched 
himsrlf.  and  afforded  protection  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Greek  cities.  Before  the  fatal  battle  of  Aegos- 
Potanu  (  b.  r.  405 ).  he  gave  an  ineffectual  warning  to 
the  Athenian  generals.    After  the  establishment 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  (b.  c.  404),  he  was 
condemned  to  banishment.    Upon  this  he  took 
refuse  until  Pharnabarus  and  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  court  of  Artaxerxcs  when  one  night 
his  house  wa*  surrounded  by  a  band  of  armed  men, 
and  set  on  fire.    He  rushed  oat  sword  in  hand, 
bat  fell,  pierced  with  arrows,    (n.  c  404.)  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  and  F.phorug  (Diod.  xiv.  11) 
the  assassins  were  emissaries  of  Pharnabazus,  who 
bad  li«n  led  to  this  step  either  by  his  own  jealousy 
of  Aicibiades,  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Spartans. 
It  i»  more  probable  that  they  were  either  employed 
by  the  Spartans  or  (according  to  one  account  in 
PJutarci )  by  the  brothers  of  a  lady  whom  Alri- 
bodes  had  seduced.      His  corpse  was  taken  up 
and  bcrvri  by  his  mistress  Timandra.  Athenaeus 
(xm.  p.  374)  mentions  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Mtliw,  the  place  of  his  death,  and  a 
ftaru*  of  him  erected  thereon  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  also  instituted  certain  yearly  sacri- 
fices in  his  honour.    He  left  a  sou  by  his  wife 
Ii:pparete,  named  Alcibiades,  who  never  distin- 
guished himself.    It  was  for  him  that  Isocrates 
wrote  the  speech  n#pl  roi  Zswyovf.    Two  of 
Lysias's  speeches  (xiv.  and  xt.)  are  directed 
acaanst  him.    The  fortune  which  he  left  behind 
tun  turned  out  to  be  smaller  than  his  patrimony. 
(Prat.  AlA  and  Nidu;  Thucyd.  lib.  v.— vih.; 
Xenophon,  J/eiUm.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Andoc  m  AlcA.  and 
de  Myater. ;  Isocr.  Dt  Big* ;  Nepoa,  AlcHt. ;  Diod. 
xu.  78— *4,  xiii.  2—5,  37—41,  45,  46,  49—51, 
64—73;  Atben.  Lp.3,  iv.  p.  184,  v.  pp.  215, 216, 
ix.  p.  407,  xi.  p.  506,  xii.  pp.  525,  534,  535,  xiii. 
pp.  574,  575.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCIBI'ADES  f  AAarfidSip),  a  Spartan  exile, 
*a  restored  to  his  country  about  B.  c  184,  by  the 
Acha*-ans,  but  was  ungrateful  enough  to  go  as  am- 
fcsiA?adoT  from  Sparta  to  Rome,  in  order  to  accuse 
Philopoemen  and  the  Achaean s.    (Polyb.  xxiii.  4, 
11,  12,  xxiy.  4 ;  Liy.  xxxix.  35.) 
ALCI'DAM  AS  f  AA«0s*j«),  a  Greek  rheto- 
of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
(QuintiL  iiL  l.f  10,  with  Spalding's  note.) 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Gurgias  and  resided  at  Athens 
between  the  years  b.  c.  432  and  411.   Here  he 
gaTe  lTWtructionj  in  eloquence,  according  to  kudo- 
cm  (p.  100),  as  the  successor  of  his  master,  and 
the  last  of  that  sophistical  school,  with  which 
tbe  only  object  of  eloquence  was  to  please  the 
hearers  by  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  of  words.  That 
tie  works  el*  Akidamas  bore  the  strongest  marks 
of  tins  character  of  his  school  is  stated  by  Aris- 
totle ( Wxi.  iiL  3.  §  8),  who  censures  his  pompous 
diction  and  extravagant  use  of  poetical  epithets  and 
phrase*,  and  by  EKonynus  (ZAs  /soeo,  19),  who 
tails  his  style  vulgar  and  inflated.    He  is  said  to 
W  been  an  opponent  of  Isocrates  (Tietx.  Chil. 
xi  672),  bat  whether  this  statement  refers  to  real 
personal  enmity,  or  whether  it  is  merely  an  infer- 
itc*  frvra  the  fart,  that  Alcidamas  condemned  the 
pnrtka  of  writing  orations  for  the  purpose  of  dcli- 

^  Urn^n"on" several  work*  of  Alcida- 
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mas  «ueh  as  an  Eulogy  on  Death,  in  which  he 
enumerated  the  evils  of  human  life,  and  of  which 
Cicero  seems  to  speak  with  great  praise  ( Tux.  i. 
48)  ;  a  shew- speech,  called  X&yot  Mcffcrnwcunfc 
(Aristot.  RheL  L  1 3.  §  5)  ;  a  work  on  music  ( Sui- 
das,  a  v.  'AAKiSdfuxs) ;  and  some  scientific  works, 
via,  one  on  rhetoric  (vix**  ^irropunf,  Plut.  Demofth. 
5),  and  another  called  K&yot  $vcuc6t  (Diog.  Laert. 
yiii.  56)  ;  but  all  of  them  are  now  lost.  Tsetses 
(Ckti.  xi.  752)  had  still  before  bim  several  orations 
of  Alcidamas  bat  we  now  possess  only  two  decla- 
mations which  go  under  his  name.    1.  'OoWirrvs, 

aovd  riaAau7)8ovT  irpooWiaf,  in  which  Odysseus 
is  made  to  accuse  Palamedes  of  treachery  to  tho 
cause  of  the  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  2. 
rtpl  (TotpHrrSv,  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  the 
advantages  of  delivering  extempore  speeches  over 
those  which  have  previously  been  written  out. 
These  two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  bet- 
ter one,  both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely 
any  traces  of  the  faults  which  Aristotle  and  Dio- 
nysius  censure  in  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  their 
fault  is  rather  being  frigid  and  insipid.  It  has 
therefore  been  maintained  by  several  critics,  that 
these  orations  are  not  the  works  of  Alcidamas ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  first  of  them,  the  suppo- 
sition is  supported  by  strong  probability  ;  the  se- 
cond may  have  been  written  by  Alcidamas  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Isocrates.  The 
first  edition  of  them  is  that  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  orators  published  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1513, 
foL  The  best  modern  editions  are  those  in  Reiske 's 
Oraton*  Graeci,  vol.  viii.  p.  64,  &c ;  and  in 
Bekker's  Oraton*  Attici,  vol.  vii.  (Oxford.)  [L.S.] 

ATX  IDAS  fAAitftar),  was  appointed,  B.  c. 
428,  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which 
was  sent  to  Lesbos  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene,  then 
besieged  by  the  Athenians.  Bat  Mytilene  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians  seven  days  before  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Asia ; 
and  Alcidas  who,  like  most  of  the  Spartan  com- 
manders, had  little  enterprise,  resolved  to  return 
home,  although  he  was  recommended  either  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Mytilene  or  to  make  a  de- 
scent upon  the  Ionian  coast.  While  sailing  along 
the  coast, he  captured  many  vessels,  and  put  to  death 
all  the  Athenian  allies  whom  he  took.  From  Ephesus 
he  sailed  home  with  the  utmost  speed,  being  chased 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Pacbes,  as  far  as  Patinas. 
(Thuc  iii.  16,  26—33.)  After  receiving  reinforce- 
ments, Alcidas  sailed  to  Corcyra,  B.  c  427  ;  and 
when  the  Athenians  and  Corcyrneans  sailed  out  to 
meet  him,  he  defeated  them  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  island.  With  his  habitual  caution,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  follow  up  tho  advantage  he  had 
gained ;  and  being  informed  that  a  large  Athenian 
fleet  was  approaching,  he  sailed  back  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, (iii.  69 — 81.)  In  b.  c  426,  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  founded  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Heracleia,  near  Thermopylae,  (iii. 
92.) 

ALCI'DICE  ('AAxi8fa|),  the  daughter  of  Aleua, 
and  wife  of  Salmoncus  by  whom  she  had  a  daugh- 
ter. Tyro.  Alcidice  died  early,  and  Salmoncus 
afterwards  married  Sidero,  (Diod.  iv.  68  ;  Apol- 
lod.  L  9.  §  8.)  [L.  S.J 

ALCI'MACHUS,  a  painter  mentioned  by 
PHny.  (H.  N.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  He  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  other  writer,  and  all  that  is 
known  about  him  is  that  be  painted  a  picture  of 
Dioxippus  a  victor  in  the  pancratium  at  Olympia. 
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Dioxippus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  22;  Died.  xvii.  100; 
A  then.  vi.  p.  251,  a.)  Alcimachus  therefore  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  same  time.         [C  P.  M.] 

ALCl'MEDE  CAMt«M«i»),  a  daughter  of  Pby- 
lacus and  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  M inyaa,  ( Apot- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  45  ;  SchoL  ad  loc  and  ad  L  290.) 
She  married  Aeson,  by  whom  the  become  the 
mother  of  Jason  (Or.  Hermd,  ir.  105  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  13  and  14),  who,  however,  ii  called  by  other* 
a  win  of  Polymede,  Arne,  or  Scarphe.  (Apollod.  i. 
9.  §  8  ;  comp.  Arson,  Jason.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'MEDON  ('AAxi^&W).  1.  An  Arca- 
dian hero,  from  whom  the  Arcadian  plain  Akrime- 
don  derived  its  name.  He  was  the  father  of 
Phillo,  by  whom  Heracles  begot  a  eon,  Aechma- 
goras,  whom  Alcimedon  exposed,  but  Heracles 
saved.  (Paus.  viii.  12.  §  2.)  [Abchmagoius.] 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sailors,  who  wanted 
to  carry  off  the  infant  Dionysus  from  Naxos,  but 
was  metamorphosed,  with  his  companions,  into  a 
dolphin.  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  618  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  134  ; 
comp.  Aooxtks.  ) 

3.  A  son  of  Laerceus,  and  one  of  the  eomman- 
ders  of  the  Myrmidons  under  Patroclus.  (Horn.  //. 
xvi.  197,  xvii.  475,  &c.)  [L.8.] 

ALCI'MEDON,  an  embosser  or  chaser,  spoken 
of  by  Virgil  {Edog.  iii.  37,  44),  who  mentions 
some  goblets  of  his  workmanship.        [C  P.  M.] 

ALCl'MENES  ('AXximW).  1.  A  son  of 
Glaucus,  who  was  unintentionally  killed  by  his 
brother  Bellerophon.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions, this  brother  of  Bellerophon  was  called  Deli- 
ades,  or  Peiren.  ( Apollod.  iL  3.  §  1.) 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jason  and  Medeia.  When 
Jason  subsequently  wanted  to  marry  Glance,  his 
sons  Alcimenes  and  Tisander  were  murdered  by 
Medeia,  and  were  afterwards  buried  by  Jason  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Hera  at  Corinth.  (Diod.  iv.  54, 
55.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCl'MENES  ('AAiri^i^f ),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 
One  of  his  pieces  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
KoKvuAvcai  (the  Female  Swimmers).  His  works 
were  greatly  admired  by  Tynnichoa,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Aeschylus. 

There  was  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  a 
native  of  Mcgara,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (Meineke, 
Hist.  Crit,  Comicorum  Graec  p.  481  ;  Said,  a  v. 
•AAkWhi*  and  'AXKud*  )  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LCIMUS  ('AAjti/iot),  also  called  Jarimus,  or 
Joachim  ('ld«c«iMor),  one  of  the  Jewish  priests,  who 
espoused  the  Syrian  cause.  He  was  made  high 
priest  by  Demetrius,  about  b.  c.  161,  and  was  in- 
stalled in  his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army. 
In  consequence  of  his  cruelties  he  was  expelled  by 
the  Jews,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Antioch,  but  was 
restored  by  the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  He 
continued  in  his  office,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Syrians,  till  his  death,  which  happened  suddenly 
(b.  c.  159)  while  he  was  pulling  down  the  wall  of 
the  temple  that  divided  the  court  of  the  Gentiles 
from  that  of  the  Israelites.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiL 
9.  §  7  ;  1  Maccab.  vii.  ix.) 

A'LCIMUS  ('AA*<mo0,  a  Greek  rhetorician 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (iL  114)  calls  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  Greek  rhetoricians,  flourished 
about  a  c.  300.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Alcimus  to  whom  Diogenes  in 
another  passage  (iii.  9)  ascribes  a  work  wpei  'Apfr- 
Taf.   Athcnacus  in  several  places  speaks  of  a  Si- 
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cilian  Alcimus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
author  of  a  great  historical  work,  parts  of  which 
are  referred  to  under  the  names  of  'IraAoM  and 
SosAurd.  But  whether  he  was  the  same  as  the 
rhetorician  Alcimus,  cannot  be  determined.  (A  then, 
x.  p.  441,  xii.  p.  518,  vii.  p.  322.)        [L.  8.] 

A'LCIMUS  (AVl'TUS)  ALE'THIUS,  the 
writer  of  seven  short  poems  in  the  Latin  anthology, 
whom  Wernsdort  has  shewn  ( Poet.  Lot.  Mm.  roL 
vL  p.  26,  Sec.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  Alamos, 
the  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  who  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
(EpisL  viiL  11,  v.  10,)  and  Ausonius.  (Prxfm. 
Burdujai.  ii.^  His  date  is  determined  by  Hiero- 
nymus  in  his  Chronicon,  who  says  that  Akhnus 
and  Delphidius  taught  in  Aquitania  in  a.d.  360. 
His  poems  are  superior  to  most  of  his  time. 
They  are  printed  by  Meier,  in  his  **  Anthologia 
Utina,"  ep.  254—260,  and  by  Wemsdoxf,  voL  vi. 
p.  194,  Stc 

ALCl'NOUS  ('AAk/kooj).    1.  A  son  of  Nao- 
sithous,  and  grandson  of  Poseidon.    His  name  is 
celebrated  in  the  story  of  the  Argonaut*,  and  still 
more  in  that  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus.  In 
the  former  Alciuous  is  represented  as  living  with 
his  queen  Arete  in  the  island  of  Drepane.  The 
Argonauts,  on  their  return  from  Colchis,  came  to 
his  island,  and  were  most  hospitably  received. 
When  the  Colchians,  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, likewise  arrived  in  Drepane,  and  demanded 
that  Medeia  should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  Aki- 
nous  declared  that  if  she  was  still  a  maiden  she 
should  be  restored  to  them,  but  if  she  was  already 
the  wife  of  Jason,  he  would  protect  her  and  her 
husband  against  the  Colchians.  The  Colchians  were 
obliged,  by  the  contrivance  of  Arete,  to  deport  with- 
out their  princess,  and  the  Argonauts  continued 
their  voyage  homewards,  after  they  had  received 
munificent  presents  from  Alcinous.  ( Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  990-1226  ;  Orph.  Aryan.  1288,  ice  ;  Apollod. 
L  9.  §  25,  26.)   According  to  Homer,  Alcinous  is 
the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phaeacians  in  the  uland  of 
Scheria,  who  lias  by  Arete  five  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Nausicaa.  (Od.  vL  12,  Ac,  62,  &c.)  The 
description  of  his  palace  and  his  dominions,  the 
mode  in  which  Odysseus  is  received,  the  enter- 
tainments given  to  him,  and  the  stories  he  related 
to  the  king  about  his  own  wanderings,  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Odyssey  (from  book  vi. 
to  xiii.),  and  form  one  of  its  most  charming  parts. 
(Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  125  and  126.) 

2.  A  son  of  Hippothoon,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father  and  eleven  brothers,  expelled  Ica- 
rion  and  Tyndareus  from  Lacedaemon,  but  was 
afterwards  killed,  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

A'LCINOUS  ('AAjcfaws),  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher, who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  personal  history,  but  a  wnrk 
entitled  'Evrrojn)  t*V  nAdrwrer  Sayfuirwy,  con- 
taining an  analysis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as 
it  was  set  forth  by  bite  writers,  has  been  preserved. 
The  treatise  is  written  rather  in  the  manner  of 
Aristotle  than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  not 
hesitated  to  introduce  any  of  the  views  of  other 
philosophers  which  seemed  to  add  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  system.    Thus  the  parts  of  the  syllo- 
gism (c.  6),  the  doctrine  of  the  mean  and  of  the 
Hut  and  irtpyi'uu  (c  2.  8),  are   attributed  to 
Plato ;  as  well  as  the  division  of  philosophy  which 
was  common  to  the  Peripatetics  and  Stok*.  It 
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was  impossible  from  the  writings  of  Plato  to  get  a 
system  complete  in  iu  part*,  and  hence  the  temp- 
tation of  later  wn ir rs.  who  sought  for  system,  to 
join  Plaio  and  Aristotle,  without  perceiving  the 
of  the  union,  while  everything  which 
their  purpose  was  fiarlessly  ascribed  to  the 
of  their  own  sect.  In  the  treatise  of 
however,  there  are  stiJl  traces  of  the  spi- 
howeser  low  an  idea  he  gives  of  hit 
philosophical  talent.  He  held  the  world  and 
iti  animating  soul  to  be  eternal.  This  soul  of  the 
universe  (vj  tnnc)  rov  k6<T)u>v)  wm  not  created  by 
Gud.  but,  to  use  the  image  of  Alcinous  it  was 
am  ikt-n^d  by  him  as  from  a  profound  sleep,  and 
tamed  towards  himself,  Mthat  it  might  look  oat 
upon  intellectual  things  (c.  14)  and  receive  forms 
and  idea  from  the  divine  mind.'*  It  was  the  first 
of  a  succession  of  intermediate  beings  between  God 
and  man.  The  H*<u  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  mmd  of  God.  and  were  the  highest  object  of 
our  intellect ;  the  *fmnM  of  matter,  the  types  of 
*en*rWf  things  having  a  real  being  in  themselves, 
(c  9.)  He  differed  from  the  earner  PlatonisU  in 
conrtniDr  the  04au  to  general  laws :  it  seemed  an 
unworthy  notion  that  God  could  conceive  an  t'3«a 
of  things  artificial  or  unnatural,  or  of  individuals 
or  particulars  or  of  any  thing  relative.  He  seems 
Id  have  aimed  at  harmonizing  the  views  of  l'lato 
and  Aristotle  on  the  l&tau,  as  he  distinguished 
from  the  tfJTj,  forms  of  things,  which  he  al- 


ce**arily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity 
and  self-erirtenee  of  matter.  God,  the  first  foun- 
tain of  the  «'5*<n,  could  not  be  known  as  he  is:  it 
L*  bat  a  faint  notinn  of  him  we  obtain  from  nega- 
tion* arid  analogies :  his  nature  is  equally  beyond 
cur  power  of  expression  or  conception.  Below  him 
are  a  srrie»  cf  being*  (ialfiovts)  who  superintend 
the  production  of  all  living  things,  and  hold  inter- 
with  men.  The  human  soul  passes  through 
tranMnigrationa,  thus  connecting  the  series 
the  lower  classes  of  being,  until  it  is  finally 
penned  and  rendered  acceptable  to  God.  It  will 
be  seen  that  his  system  was  a  compound  of  Plato 
and  Axistotle,  with  home  parts  borrowed  from  the 
east,  and  perhaps  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
Pythagorean  system.  (Hitter,  Getckichle  iter  PhUo- 
wopim,  it.  p.  249.) 

Alr:roiu  first  appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of 
P>rtro  BalV/i,  which  was  published  at  Home  with 
Apt  lei oa,  1469,  foL  The  Greek  text  was  printed 
in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Apuletus  1521,  8vo. 
Another  edition  is  that  of  Fell,  Oxford,  1667. 
The  best  is  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1783,  8vo. 
It  was  translated  into  French  by  J.  J.  Combes- 
Dounocs,  Paris,  1  800,  8vo.,  and  into  English  hy 
Stanley  in  his  History  of  Philosophy.  [B.  J.] 

ALCIPHRON  f  AAjrfffssw),  »  Or***  sophist, 
■ad  the  most  eminent  among  the  Greek  epistolo- 
graphers.    Respecting  his  life  or  the  age  in  which 
h<  hved  we  possess  no  direct  information  what- 
ever.  Some  of  the  earlier  critics,  as  La  Croxe  and 
J.  C.  Wolf,  placed  him,  without  any  plausible 
reason,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera.  Bergler, 
•ad  others  who  followed  him,  placed  Alciphron 
a  the  period  between  Lncian  and  Aristaenetus, 
titit  is,  between  a.d.  1 70  and  350,  while  others 
a*ain  Mign  to  him  a  date  even  earlier  than  the 
tmf  <A  Lucian.     The   only  circumstance  that 
ui^priU  anything  respecting  his  age  is  the  fact, 
that  among  the  letter*  of  Aristaenetus  there  are 
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two  (l.  5  and  22)  between  Lucian  and  Alciphron  ; 
now  as  Aristaenetus  is  nowhere  guilty  of  any  great 
historical  inaccuracy,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
Alciphron  was  a  contemporary  of  Lucian — an  infe- 
rence which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  opinion, 
whether  true  or  false,  that  Alciphron  imitated 
Lucian. 

We  possess  under  the  name  of  Alciphron  116 
fictitious  letters,  in  S  books,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  delineate  the  characters  of  certain  classes  of 
men,  by  introducing  them  as  expressing  their  pe- 
culiar sentiments  and  opinions  upon  subjects  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  The  classes  of  persons 
which  Alciphron  chose  for  this  purpose  are  fisher- 
men, country  people,  parasites  and  hetaerae  or 
Athenian  courtesans.  All  are  made  to  express 
their  sentiments  in  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
language,  even  where  the  subjects  are  of  a  low 
or  obscene  kind.  The  characters  are  thus  some- 
what raised  above  their  common  standard,  without 
any  great  violation  of  the  truth  of  reality.  The 
form  of  these  letters  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
the  language  is  the  pure  Attic  dialect,  such  as  it 
was  spoken  in  the  best  times  in  familiar  but  re- 
fined conversation  at  Athens  The  scene  from 
which  the  letters  are  dated  is  with  a  few  excep- 
tions Athens  and  its  vicinity ;  and  the  time,  wher- 
ever it  is  discernible,  is  the  period  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  new  Attic  comedy 
was  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author  de- 
rived his  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
manners  which  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
these  letters  contain  much  valuable  information 
about  the  private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time. 
It  has  been  said,  that  Alciphron  is  an  imitator  of 
Lucian ;  but  besides  the  style,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances the  subject  matter,  were  is  no  resemblance 
between  the  two  writers :  the  spirit  in  which  the 
two  treat  their  subjects  is  totally  different.  Both 
derived  their  materials  from  the  same  sources,  and 
in  style  both  aimed  at  the  greatest  perfection  of  the 
genuine  Attic  Greek.  Bergler  has  truly  remarked, 
that  Alciphron  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Me- 
nander  as  Lucian  to  Aristophanes  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Alciphron's  letters  is  that  of  Aldus  in  his 
collection  of  the  Greek  Epistolographers,  Venice, 
1499,  4 to.  This  edition,  however,  contains  only 
those  letters  which,  in  more  modern  editions  form 
the  first  two  books  Seventy- two  new  letters  were 
added  from  a  Vienna  and  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Bergler, 
in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1715, 8?o.)  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation.  These  seventy-two  epistles 
form  the  third  book  in  Bergler's  edition.  J.  A. 
Wagner,  in  his  edition  (Leipzig,  1798,  2  vols  8vo., 
with  the  notes  of  Bergler),  added  two  new  letters 
entire,  and  fragments  of  five  others.  One  long 
letter,  which  has  not  yet  been  published  entire, 
exists  in  several  Paris  MSS.  [L.  S.] 

ALCIPPE  OAAafswij).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Ares  and  Agraulos  the  daughter  of  Cecrops  Ha- 
lirrhothius  the  son  of  Poseidon,  intended  to  violate 
her,  but  was  surprised  by  Ares  and  killed,  for 
which  Poseidon  bore  a  grudge  against  Ares  (Pa us. 
i.  21.  §  7  ;  Apollod.  hi.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  maiden,  who  was  dishonoured  by  her  own 
brother,  Astraeus  unwittingly.  When  Astracus 
became  aware  of  his  deed,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
river,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Astrae- 
us but  was  afterwards  called  Coicus  (Plut  Dc 
F/sr.21.) 

Other  personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
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Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  8;  Diod.  iv.16;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  776  ;  Horn.  Od.  iv.  124.  [Axcyonidks.]  [L.S.] 
ALCIS  ("A\«ij),  that  is,  the  Strong.  1.  A 
surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was  worship- 
ped in  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlii.  51.) 

2.  A  deity  among  the  Naharvali,  an  ancient 
German  tribe.  (Tacit.  Germ.  43.)  Grimm  (DetU- 
tcht  Mythol.  p.  39)  considers  Alcis  in  the  pas^ape 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  genitive  of  Alx,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  signifies  a  sacred  grove,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  ikaot.  Another  Alcis 
occurs  in  ApoUodorus,  it  1.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ALCI'STHENE,  a  female  painter  spoken  of  by 
Pliny  (//.  iV.  xxzv.  11.  s.  40),  who  mentions  one 
of  her  pictures  representing  a  dancer.  [C.  P.  M.] 
ALCPTHOE.  [Alcathoe.] 
A'LCITHUS  CAA«iflo»),  sent  as  ambassador  by 
the  Achaeans  to  Ptolemy  PhUometor,  H.C.  169, 
when  they  heard  that  the  Anadeteria  (see  Did.  of 
Ant.  i.  v.)  were  to  be  celebrated  in  bis  honour. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  10,  16.) 

ALCMAEON  ('AXic/m/""),  &  son  of  Amphia- 
raus  and  Eripbyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus, 
Eurydicc,  and  Demonassa.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  2.) 
Hi»  mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Har- 
monia, which  she  received  from  Polyneices,  to  per- 
suade her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  (Horn.  Od.  xv.  247, 
dec.)    But  before  Amphiaraus  set  out,  he  enjoined 
his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  grown  up.  (Apollod.  iiL  6.  §  2  ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
73.)    When  the  Epigoni  prepared  for  a  second 
expedition  against  Thebes,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  the  oracle  promised  them  success  and 
victory,  if  they  chose  Alcmaeon  their  leader.  He 
was  at  first  disinclined  to  undertake  the  command, 
as  he  had  not  yet  taken  vengeance  on  his  mother, 
according  to  the  desire  of  bis  father.    But  she, 
who  had  now  received  from  Thersander,  the  sou 
of  Polyneices,  the  peplus  of  Harmonia  also,  in- 
duced him  to  join  the  expedition.   Alcmaeon  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  it,  and  slew  Laoda- 
mus,  the  son  of  Eteocles.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  2,  Ac ; 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  66.)    When,  after  the  mil  of 
Thebes,  he  learnt  the  reason  for  which  his  mother 
had  urged  him  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
he  slew  her  on  the  advice  of  an  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and»  according  to  some  traditions,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Amphilochus.    For  this  deed  he 
became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the  Erinnyes.  He 
first  came  to  OTcleus  in  Arcadia,  and  thence  went 
to  Phegeus  in  Psophis,  and  being  purified  by  the 
latter,  he  married  his  daughter  Arsinoe  or  Alphe- 
siboea  (Paus.  viiL  24.  §  4),  to  whom  he  gave  the 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia.    But  the  coun- 
try in  which  be  now  resided  was  visited  by  scar- 
city, in  consequence  of  his  being  the  murderer  of 
his  mother,  and  the  oracle  advised  him  to  go  to 
Achclous.  According  to  Pausanias,  he  left  Psophis 
because  his  madness  did  not  yet  cease.  Pausanias 
and  Thucydides  (ii.  102  ;  comp.  PluL  De  Esil.  p. 
602)  further  state,  that  the  oracle  commanded 
him  to  go  to  a  country  which  had  been  formed 
subsequent  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  was 
therefore  under  no  curse.    The  country  thus  point- 
ed out  was  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  recently 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.  Apol- 
lodorus  agrees  with  this  account,  but  gives  a  de- 
tailed history  of  Alcmacon's  wanderings  until  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  Achclous,  who  gave  him  his 
n  marriage.   Calirrhoe  had  a 
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desire  to  possess  the  necklace  aud  peplus  of  Har- 
monia, and  Alcmaeon,  to  gratify  her  wish,  went  to 
Psophis  to  get  them  from  Phegeus,  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  intended  to  dedicate  them  at  Delphi 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  his  madncK*.  Ptiegeus 
complied  with  his  request,  but  when  he  heard  that 
the  treasures  were  fetched  for  Calirrhoe,  he  sent 
his  sons  Pronous  and  Agenor  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §6) 
or,  according  to  Pausanias  (viiL  24.  §  4),  Temenos 
and  Axion,  after  him,  with  the  command  to  kill 
him.  This  was  done,  but  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  by 
Calirrhoe  took  bloody  vengeance  at  the  instigation 
of  their  mother.  (Apollod.  Paus.  ILcc;  Ov.  Met 
ix.  407,  Ac.) 

The  story  about  Alcmaeon  furnished  rich  mate- 
rials for  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  and 
their  Roman  imitators.  But  none  of  these  poems 
is  now  extant,  and  we  only  know  from  ApoUo- 
dorus (iiL  7.  §  7),  that  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy 
"  Alcmaeon,"  stated  that  after  the  fall  of  Thebes 
he  married  Man  to,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  and 
that  he  had  two  children  by  her,  Amphilochus  and 
Tisiphone,  whom  he  gave  to  Creon,  king  of  Co- 
rinth, to  educate.  The  wife  of  Creon,  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Tisiphone,  afterwards 
sold  her  as  a  slave,  and  Alcmaeon  himself  bought 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  daughter. 
(Diod.  iv.  66 ;  Paus.  viL  3.  §  1,  ix.  33.  §  1.) 
Alcmaeon  after  his  death  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  at  Thebes  he  seems  to  have  had  an  altar, 
near  the  house  of  Pindar  (PytL  viii.  80,  &c),  who 
calls  him  bis  neighbour  and  the  guardian  of  his 
property,  and  also  seems  to  suggest  that  prophetic 
powers  were  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  his  father  Am- 
phiaraus. At  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shewn,  sur- 
rounded with  lofty  and  sacred  cypresses.  (Paus. 
viiL  24.  §  4.)  At  Oropus,  in  Attica,  where  Am- 
phianuu and  Amphilochus  were  worshipped,  Alc- 
niaeon  enjoyed  no  such  honours,  because  be  was  a 
matricide.  (Paus.  L  34.  §  2.)  He  was  represented 
in  a  statue  at  Delphi,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cypse- 
lus.  (x.  10.  §  2,  v.  17.  §  4.)  [L,  S.J 

ALCMAEON  (AAx/iofow),  son  of  the  Megaclcs 
who  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cimon,  was  invited  by  Croesus  to  Sardis 
in  consequence  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
an  embassy  sent  by  Croesus  to  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle.  On  bis  arrival  at  Sardis,  Croesus  made 
him  a  present  of  as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry 
out  of  the  treasury.  Alcmaeon  took  the  king  at 
his  word,  by  putting  on  a  most  capacious  dress, 
the  folds  of  which  (as  well  as  the  vacant  space  of 
a  pair  of  very  wide  boots,  also  provided  for  the 
occasion)  he  stuffed  with  gold,  and  then  filled  his 
mouth  and  hair  with  gold  dust.  Croesus  laughed 
at  the  trick,  and  presented  him  with  as  much  again 
(about  590  b.  c).  The  wealth  thus  acquired  is  said 
to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  subsequent  pros- 
perity of  the  Alcmaconidae.  (Herod,  vi.  125.) 

ALcmacon  was  a  breeder  of  horses  for  chariot- 
races,  and  on  one  occasion  gained  the  prixe  in  a 
chariot-race  at  Olympia.  (Herod.  Lc;  Iaocratea, 
de  Bit/it,  c  10.  p.  351.)  We  are  informed  by 
Plutarch  (Solon,  c  1 1 ),  that  he  commanded  the 
Athenians  in  the  Cirrbacan  war,  which  began 
a,  c.  600.  [P.  S.] 

ALCMAEON  ('AAjtjuakw),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  Graccia.  His  father's 
name  was  Pirithns,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Pythagoras,  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
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m  the  latter  half  of  the  tixth  century  before  Christ 
{ l>?  $.  Laisrt.  viii.  83.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the 
erects  of  his  life.  His  most  celebrated  anatomical 
discovery  has  been  noticed  in  the  DieL  of  Ant.  p. 
75*,  a ;  bat  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch 
af  science  was  derired  from  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals or  of  human  bodies,  is  a  disputed  question, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Chalcidiua,  on 
whose  authority  the  fact  rests,  merely  says  (Com- 
mad.  »  Piai.  "7ms."  p.  368,  ed.  Fabr.),  -qui 
primus  exsectioncm  a^gredi  est  ansus,"  and  the 
vote*  rj-vrim  would  apply  equally  well  to  either 
case.  He  is  said  ai»"  (Diog.  Laert.  I.e.;  Cle- 
mens Akxandr.  Stm*.  L  p.  908)  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  wrote  on  natural  philosophy 
( cwtfiaaW  >J?w),  and  to  have  invented  fables  (fa- 
tmbu*,  I  lid.  Orig.  L  39).  He  also  wrote  several 
other  medical  and  philosophical  works,  of  which 
nothing  bat  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  have 
been  preserved  by  Stobaeus  (Eclog.  Pky$.\  Plu- 
tarch (De  Pkyt.  PMc*.  Deer.),  and  Galen,  (Jlictor. 
PUampk. )  A  further  account  of  his  philosophical 
«prami>  otay  be  found  in  Menage's  Notes  to  Dio- 
genes Laertina,  viii.  83,  p.  387  ;  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de 
Im  .Vest.;  Alton*.  Ciacconius  ap.  Fabric.  BUduJh. 
Grace,  vol.  xiii.  p.  48,  ed.  vet. ;  SprengeL,  Hist,  de 
it  Med.  voL  L  p.  239;  C.  G.  Kuan,  De  Philosoph. 
a*e  Mpfxxr.  Mediriaae  CuUor.  Lips.  1781,  4 to., 
reprinted  in  Adcermaun's  Opusc.  ad  Histor.  Medic 
/'ffMMM,  Norimb.  1797,  8vo*,  and  in  Kiihn's 
Opmce.  Acad.  Med.  ei  Pkilol.  Lips.  1827-8,  2  vols. 
In. ;  Iseasee,  Gesck.  der  Medicin.      [W.  A.  O.] 


Although  Alcmaeon  is  termed  a  pupil  of  Pytha- 
goras, there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
was  n  Pythagorean  at  all ;  his  name  seems  to  have 
crept  into  the  lists  of  supposititious  Pythagoreans 
given  us  by  later  writers.  (Brandis,  (ictcktcUe 
der  Philosophic,  voL  i.  p.  507.)  Aristotle  (Meta- 
phys.  a.  6)  mentions  him  as  nearly  contemporary 
with  Pythagoras,  but  distinguishes  between  the 
<rroix*t*  of  opposite*,  under  which  the  Pythago- 
reans included  all  things,  and  the  double  principle 
of  Alcmaeon,  according  to  Aristotle,  less  extended, 
although  he  docs  not  explain  the  precise  differ- 
ence. Other  doctrines  of  Alcmaeon  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  He  said  that  the  human  soul  was 
immortal  and  partook  of  the  divine  nature,  because 
like  the  heavenly  bodies  it  contained  in  itself  a 
principle  of  motion.  (Arist.  de  Anima,  i.  2,  p. 
405 ;  Cic.  de  NaL  Deor.  i.  11.)  The  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  which  was  also  eternal,  he  supposed  to 
arise  from  its  shape,  which  he  said  was  like  a  boat. 
All  his  doctrines  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
relate  to  physics  or  medicine ;  and  seem  to  have 
arisen  partly  out  of  the  speculations  of  the  Ionian 
school,  with  which  rather  than  the  Pythagorean, 
Aristotle  appears  to  connect  Alcmaeon,  partly  from 
the  traditionary  lore  of  the  earliest  medical  science. 
(Brandis,  vol.  i.  p.  508.)  [B.  J.] 

ALCMAEO'NIDAE  (AAapoWScu),  a  noble 
family  at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  in 
Grecian  history  from  1 100  to  400  a  c  The  fol- 
lowing ia  a  genealogical  table  of  the  family. 


1. 


founder  of  the  family,  1 100  a  c 


2.  (Mepiclcs),  6th  perpetual  archon. 


legac 


3.  (Alcmaeon),  last  perpetual  archon.  (a.  c  755 — 753.) 

4.  Megacles,  archon  in  b.  c.  612. 


I 


about  590  b.  c.  (See  Alcmason.) 


6.  Megacles  the  opponent=y=Agariste,  daughter  of  Cleisthenea, 
of  Peisistratus.  |     tyrant  of  Sicyon. 


7.  Cleisthenea,  (the  re- 
r.  See  Clm»- 


21  Alrrtnad**.  His  pn- 


~ut  be  was  said  to  be 
aa  Aicmaeooid  on 


) 

1 1.  Megacles,  victor 
in  the  Pythian 
games.  (Pind. 
Pytk.  vil  15.) 


8.  Hippocrates.  (Herod.  vi.l  31 ; 


9.  Coesyra,  mar. 

tof 


12. 


I 


13. 


(Herod,  vi. 
131.) 


(Herod,  vi, 
131;  Plut. 
rericZ.) 


r       l        I         .  I  i 

It-Abochna,  1 5.  Hernias -p]G. lMnomache=pHipponirus  1 7.  Euryptoleraus.  18. Pericles,  19.Ariphron. 

(PluUfc.  commanded  (Plut.  Cinu  4.)  (the  great  {Plut.  Ah. 
1.)  at  Tanagra  states- 

b.  c  246.  man.  Pb- 

(Tbnc.iii.91.)  bulbs.) 
He  is  thought 
by  some  to 
have  been 
himself  an 
Alcmaeonid. 
HirPoNicua. 


Puc  E»-  commanded 
tkid.  p.  atrireoeat 
3C5.)  Artemis  him 
nx.  480; fell 
at  Coroneia 
ml  c  442. 
(  Herod,  viii. 
17;  Pluu 
Ale  1.) 


1; 

Protag.  p. 
320.) 


Diniti7P< 
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I 


I 


20.AIci-2 

biadcs. 
(Xenoph. 
//<&*.  i. 
2.  §13.) 


I 


I 


I 


l.Ccliniaa,  22.Alcibiades,  23.Clemias.  24.Cdlias.  25.I«odice=Cimoa. 

(The  rich  (Plot 
Callus.)  Cton.4.) 


(Xenoph. 
Cmviv. 
12.) 


IT. 


(the  groat 
general. 
Alcibi- 
adxk) 


(Plat. 

Prolog. 
p.  320.) 


28.  Alcibiades. 
(Alcibiadks.) 


The  Alcmaeonidae  were  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  the  Nklkidab.  The  Neleidae  were  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Meaaenia  by  the  Dorian  a,  about  1 100 
B.  c.,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  Melanthua,  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  be- 
came king,  and  Alcmaeon,  the  representative  of  the 
second  branch,  became  a  noble  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
Alcrnaeonidae.  Alcmaeon  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Nestor.  (Pans.  ii.  18.  §  7.)  Among  the  archons 
for  life,  the  sixth  is  named  Megaclea,  and  the  last 
Alcmueon.  But,  as  the  archons  for  life  appear 
to  have  been  always  taken  from  the  family  of  Me- 
don,  it  is  probable  that  these  were  only  Alcmaeo- 
nids  on  the  mothers  side.  The  first  remarkable 
man  among  the  Alcmaeonids  was  the  archon  Me- 
gacles, who  brought  upon  the  family  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege  by  his  treatment  of  the  insurgents  under 
Cylon.  (b,  c.  612.)  [Cimon  Mboaclbs.]  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Alcmaeonids  was  now  loudly  de- 
manded, and  Solon,  who  probably  saw  in  such  an 
event  an  important  step  towards  his  intended  re- 
forms, advised  them  to  submit  their  cause  to  a 
tribunal  of  three  hundred  nobles.  The  result  was 
that  they  were  banished  from  Athens  and  retired 
to  Phocis,  probably  about  596  or  595  b.  c.  Their 
wealth  having  been  augmented  by  the  liberality  of 
Croesus  to  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Megacles  [Alo- 
m  a  eon],  and  their  influence  increased  by  the  mar- 
riago  of  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  to  Agaristc, 
the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  divided  stato  of  Athens,  and 
by  joining  the  party  of  Lycurgus,  they  effected 
their  return  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  similar 
union,  they  expelled  Peisistratus  soon  after  he  had 
seized  the  government  (  b.  a  559.)  [  Pbisistbatub,] 
This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long ;  for,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  Megacles  gave  his  daughter  Cocsyra  in 
marriage  to  Peisistratus,  and  assisted  in  his  restora- 
tion to  Athens.  But  a  new  quarrel  immediately 
arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  Peisistratus  towards  his 
wife,  and  the  Alcmaeonids  once  more  expelled  him. 
During  the  following  ten  years,  Peisistratus  col- 
lected an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Attica, 
and  defeated  the  Alcmaeonids,  who  were  now  once 
more  driven  into  exile.  They  were,  however,  still 
formidable  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Hippar- 
chus,  they  took  possession  of  Lipsydicum,  a  fort- 
ress on  the  frontier  of  Attica,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  themselves,  but  were  defeated  by 
Hippias.  They  had,  however,  a  more  important 
source  of  influence.  In  the  year  548  B.  c.  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  burnt,  and  the 
Alcmaeonids  having  contracted  with  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  to  rebuild  it,  executed  the  work  in 
a  style  of  magnificence  which  much  exceeded  their 
engagement.  They  thus  gained  great  popularity 
throughout  Greece,  while  they  contrived  to  bring 
the  Peisiatratids  into  odium  by  charging  them  with 
having  caused  the  fire.    The  oracle,  besides,  fa- 
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Toured  them  thenceforth ;  and  whenever  it  was 
consulted  by  a  Spartan,  on  whatever  matter,  the 
answer  always  contained  an  exhortation  to  give 
Athens  freedom  ;  and  the  result  was  that  at  length 
the  Spartans  expelled  Hippias,  and  restored  the 
Alcmaconida.  (a  c.  510.)  The  restored  famiiy 
found  themselves  in  an  isolated  position,  between 
the  nobles,  who  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to 
them,  and  the  popular  party  which  had  been  hi- 
therto attached  to  the  Peiaiattatida.  Cleisthenea, 
now  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  joined  the  lat- 
ter party,  and  gave  a  new  constitution  to  Athena, 
Further  particulars  respecting  the  family  are 
given  under  the  names  of  its  members.  (Herod, 
vi.  121-131  ;  Pindar,  Pytk.  vii.,  and  Bockhs notes; 
Clinton's  Fasti,  ii.  p.  4,  299.)  [P.  S.J 

ALCMAN  ('AXA-jutr},  called  by  the  Attic  and 
later  Greek  writers  Alcmaeon  ( AAx/xaW),  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydian 
of  Sard  is.  His  father's  name  was  Danias  or  Tita~ 
rus.  He  was  brought  into  Laconia  as  a  slave,  evi- 
dently when  very  young.  His  master,  whose 
name  was  Agesidas,  discovered  his  genius,  and 
emancipated  him ;  and  he  then  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  lyric  poet.  (Suidas,  *.  v. ;  Heraclid. 
Pont  PuUL  p.  206  ;  VelL  Pat  i.  18 ;  Alcman,  fr. 
11,  Welcker ;  Epigrams  by  Alexander  Aetolua, 
Leonidas,  and  Antipater  Thesa^  in  Jacob's  AnihoL 
Grate  L  p.  207,  No.  3,  p.  175,  No.  80,  ii.  p.  1 10, 
No.  56 ;  in  the  Anthol.  Palat  vii.  709,  19,  18.) 
In  the  epigram  last  cited  it  is  said,  that  the  two 
continenta  strove  for  the  honour  of  his  birth ;  and 
Suidas  (/.  c.)  calls  him  a  Laconian  of  Messoa, 
which  may  mean,  however,  that  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after  his  emancipation.  The 
above  statements  seem  to  be  more  in  accordance 
with  the  authorities  than  the  opinion  of  Bode,  that 
Alcman's  father  was  brought  from  Sardis  to  Sparta 
as  ;i  slave,  and  that  Alcman  himself  was  born  at 
Messoa.  It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  he  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  citisenship. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  lived  is  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  different  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Eusebius,  and 
of  the  chronographers  who  followed  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Eusebius  ap- 
pears to  be  right  in  placing  him  at  the  second  year 
of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad,  (a.  c.  671.)  He 
was  contemporary  with  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  reigned  from  678  to  629,  B.  a,  with  leeches, 
the  author  of  the  **  Little  Iliad,''  and  with  Ter- 
pander,  during  the  later  years  of  these  two  poets  ; 
he  waa  older  than  Stesiehorus,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  teacher  of  Anon.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  the  fact  which  we  learn 
from  himself  (/V.29),  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age, 
we  may  conclude,  with  Clinton,  that  he  flourished 
from  about  671  to  about  631  B.  c  (Clinton,  Fast. 
i.  pp.  189,  191,  365;  Hermann,  Antiy.  Lacon.  pp. 
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f»,  f /.)  He  is  said  to  have  died*  like  Sulla,  of 
the  tns-rbui  pediadaru.    (Aristot  HigL  A  mm.  v. 

31  or  25 ;  Pint  Sstfa,  56  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zL  33. 
§39.) 

The  penod  during  which   most  of  Alcman's 
p>?ais  were  composed,  wa»  that  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war.  Dur- 
ing :au  period  of  quiet,  the  Spartans  began  to 
cherish  taat  taste  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments  of 
vtrtrr.  which,  though  felt  by  them  long  before, 
had  new  attained  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
vrnik  their  attention  was  absorbed  in  war.  In 
this  ww**  of  improvement  Alcraan  was  imme- 
dkately  preceded  by  Terpander,  an  Aeolian  poet, 
who,  before  the  year  676  B.  C.,  had  removed  from 
Lesbos  to  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  had  intro- 
duced the  Aeolian  lyric  into  the  Peloponnesus. 
Tim  new  style  of  poetry  was  speedily  adapted  to 
th*?  choral  firm  in  which  tlie  Doric  poetry  had  hither- 
to been  cast,  and  gradually  supplanted  that  earlier 
style  which  was  nearer  to  the  epic    In  the  33rd 
or  Mlh  Olympiad,  Terpander  made  his  great  im- 
proreoaiui  in  muic    [Tsrpandkr.]  Hence 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  poetry  of  his 
iporary,  Alcman,  which  presented 
itr  caoral  lyric  in  the  highest  excellence  which 
the  nuuic  of  Terpander  enabled  it  to  reach.  But 
Att-naa  had  also  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
thf  Phrygian  and  Lydian  styles  of  music,  and  he 
was  himself  the  inventor  of  new  forms  of  rhythm, 
some  of  which  bore  his  name. 

A  huge  portion  of  Alcman's  poetry  was  erotic. 
In  £*et,  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
brm  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.   (A then.  xiii. 
p.  600 ;  Soidac,  s.  *.)    From  his  poems  of  this 
cas*.  which  are  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on 
LcewioasoeM,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  *  sweet" 
Lw  (fkvKvj,  xcMH(tr).    Among  these 
hymeneal  pieces.    But  the  Par- 
u-ui,  which  form  a  branch  of  Alcman 's  poems, 
d  cut  not  he  confounded  with  the  erotic.  They 
were  so  called  because  they  were  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and 
of  their  subjects,  which  were  very 
bnt  often  reli- 
pocs.    Alcman 's  other  poems  embrace  hymns  to 
the  gods,  Paeans,  Prosodla,  songs  adapted  for  diffe- 
rent religious  festivals,  and  short  ethical  or  philo- 
stohjcal  pieces.    It  is  disputed  whether  he  wrote 
any  of  those  Anapaestic  war- songs,  or  marches, 
wLkd  were  called  tpicrrjpm ;  but  it  seems  very 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  neglected  a  kind  of 
cBBspoftUiuD  which  had  been  rendered  so  popular 
by  Tynaeua, 

Hie  metres  are  very  various.  He  is  said  by 
J-uidi*  to  hare  been  the  nrst  poet  who  composed 
any  verses  but  dactylic  hexameters.  This  state- 
ffi-ut  is  incorrect ;  hat  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the 
•riorvr  dactylic  ones  into  which  Alcman  broke  up 
±e  Homeric  hexameter.  In  this  practice,  how- 
em,  he  had  been  preceded  by  Archilochus,  from 
*b.3m  he  borrowed  several  others  of  his  peculiar 
others  he  invented  himself.  Among  his 
«e  find  various  forms  of  the  dactylic,  ana- 
psesti'c  trochaic  and  iambic,  as  well  as  lines  com- 

for  example,  iambic  and 


Alcinxiic,  from  hi*  being  its  inventor.  The  poems 
if  Aknaa  were  chiefly  in  strophes,  composed  of 
of  the  same  metre  throughout  the 

From  their 
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choral  character  we  might  conclude  that  they  some- 
times had  an  antistrophic  form,  and  this  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hephaestion 
(p.  134,  Oaisf),  that  he  composed  odes  of  fourteen 
strophes,  in  which  there  was  a  change  of  metre 
after  the  seventh  strophe.  There  is  no  trace  of  on 
epode  following  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  in  his 
poems. 

The  dialect  of  Alcman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  Acoltc  The  popular 
idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most  frequently  in  his 
more  familiar  poems. 

The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed  Alcman 
at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets. 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  popularity  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tradition,  that  his  songs  were  song, 
with  those  of  Terpander,  at  the  first  performance 
of  the  gymnopaedia  at  Sparta  (a.  C  663,  Aelian, 
V.  H.  xii.  SO),  and  the  ascertained  fact,  that  they 
were  frequently  afterwards  used  at  that  festival. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  The  few  fragments  which 
remain  scarcely  allow  as  to  judge  how  for  he  de- 
served his  reputation ;  bat  some  of  them  display  a 
true  poetical  spirit 

Airman's  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  ex- 
tant fragments  of  which  are  included  in  the  col- 
lections of  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  and  Fuhnus 
Ursinus.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of 
Weicker,  Oiessen,  1815.  [  P.  8.] 

ALCME'NE  ('AAxjofrn),  a  daughter  of  Elec- 
tryon, king  of  Messene,  by  Anaxo,  the  daughter 
of  Alcaeus.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.)  According  to 
other  accounts  her  mother  was  called  Lysidice 
(Schol.  ad  PincL  OL  vii.  49 ;  Plat  The*.  7),  or 
Earydke.  (Died.  iv.  9.)  The  poet  A  si  us  repre- 
sented Alcmene  as  a  daughter  of  Amphiaraas  and 
Eriphylc  (Paus.  t.  17.  §  4.)  Apollodorus  men- 
tions ten  brothers  of  Alcmene,  who,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  Licymnios,  fell  in  a  contest  with 
the  sons  of  Pterelaus,  who  had  carried  off  the  cattle 
of  Electryon.  Electryon,  on  setting  out  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  sons,  left  his  kingdom  and  his 
daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon,  who,  unin- 
tentionally, killed  Electryon.  Sthenelus  there- 
upon expelled  Amphitryon,  who,  together  with 
Alcmene  and  Licymnios,  went  to  Thebes.  Alc- 
mene declared  that  she  would  marry  him  who 
should  avenge  the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amphi- 
tryon undertook  the  task,  and  invited  Creon  of 
Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  his  absence,  Zeus, 
in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited  Alcmene, 
and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  related  to  her 
in  what  way  he  had  avenged  the  death  of  her 
brothers.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6 — 8 ;  Ov.  Amor.  L 
13.  45;  Diod.  iv.  9;  Hygin.  Fob.  29;  Lucian, 
Dialog.  I)cor.  10.)  When  Amphitryon  himself 
returned  on  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  give  an 
account  of  bis  achievements,  she  was  surprised  at 
the  repetition,  but  Teiresias  solved  the  mystery. 
Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Zeus, 
and  of  Iphicles  by  Amphitryon.  Hera,  jealous 
of  Alcmene,  delayed  the  birth  of  Heracles  for 
seven  days,  that  Eurystheus  might  be  born  first, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  greater  rights,  according  to 
a  vow  of  Zeus  himself  (Horn.  IL  xix.  93,  Ac ; 
Ov.  AftL  ix.  273,  &c ;  Diod.  L  e.)  After  the 
death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene  married  Rhadaman- 
thys,  a  son  of  Zeus,  at  Ocaleia  in  Boeotia.  ( Apollod. 
iL  4.  §  11.)  After  Heracles  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  Alcmene  and  his  sons,  in  dread  of 
Eurystheus,  fled  to  Trachis,  and  thence  to  Athens, 
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and  when  Hyllus  had  cut  off  the  head  of  Eurys- 
thcus,  Alcmene  satisfied  her  revenge  by  picking 
tbc  eyes  out  of  the  head.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  g  1.) 
The  accounts  of  her  death  are  very  discrepant. 
According  to  Pausanias  (i.  41.  §  1),  she  died  in 
Megaria,  on  ber  way  from  Argos  to  Thebes,  and 
as  the  sons  of  Heracles  disagreed  as  to  whether 
she  was  to  be  carried  to  Argos  or  to  Thebes,  she 
was  buried  in  the  place  where  she  had  died,  at  the 
command  of  an  oracle.  According  to  Plutarch, 
(DeGen.  Soer.  p.  578,)  her  tomb  and  that  of  Rhada- 
manthys  were  at  Haliartus  in  Boeotia,  and  hers 
was  opened  by  Agesilaus,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing her  remains  to  Sparta.  According  to  Phere- 
cydes  (Cap.  Anton.  Lib.  33),  she  bred  with  her 
sons,  after  the  death  of  Eurystheus,  at  Thebes, 
and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  When  the 
sons  of  Heracles  wished  to  bury  ber,  Zeus  sent 
Hermes  to  take  her  body  away,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  give  ber  in  marriage 
there  to  Rhadamanthys.  Hermes  accordingly  took 
her  out  of  her  coffin,  and  put  into  it  a  stone  so 
heavy  that  the  Hcraclids  could  not  move  it  from 
the  spot  When,  on  opening  the  coffin,  they  found 
the  stone,  they  erected  it  in  a  grove  near  Thebes, 
which  in  later  times  contained  the  sanctuary  of 
Alcmene.  (Pans.  ix.  16.  g  4.)  At  Athens,  too, 
the  was  worshipped  as  a  heroine,  and  an  altar  was 
erected  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Heracles.  ( ( 'ynosa  rr/e,«, 
Paus.  i.  1 9.  §  3.)  She  was  represented  on  the  chest 
of  Cypselus  (Paus.  v.  18.  g  1 ),  and  epic  as  well  as 
tragic  poets  made  frequent  use  of  her  story,  though 
no  poem  of  the  kind  is  now  extant  (Hea.  ScmL  Here. 
init;  Paus.  v.  17.  §  4,  18.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON  or  ALCO  ("AAawr).  1.  A  son  of  Hip- 
pocoon,  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters,  was 
killed,  together  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by 
Heracles,  and  had  a  beroum  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173  j  Paus.  UL  14.  §  7, 
15.  §3.) 

2.  A  son  of  Erechtheut,  king  of  Athens,  and 
father  of  Phalerus  the  Argonaut  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  97  ;  Hygin.  Fah.  14.)  Valerius  Flaccus  (i.  399, 
dec)  represents  him  as  such  a  skilful  archer,  that 
once,  when  a  serpent  had  entwined  his  son,  he 
shot  the  serpent  without  hurting  his  child.  Virgil 
(Edog.  v.  11)  mentions  an  Alcon,  whom  Servius 
calls  a  Cretan,  and  of  whom  he  relate*  almost  the 
same  story  as  that  which  Valerius  Flaccus  ascribes 
to  Alcon,  the  son  of  Erechtheus. 

Two  other  personages  of  the  same  name  occur  in 
Cicero  (de  Nat  Dear,  iii.  21),  and  in  Hyginus. 
(Fab.  173.)  [L.S.] 

ALCON,  a  surgeon  (tmlnerum  median)  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  41-54,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxix.  8)  to  have  been  banished 
to  Gaul,  and  to  have  been  fined  ten  million  of 
sesterces  :  H.S.  centies  cent.  mill,  (about  78,125/.). 
After  his  return  from  banishment  he  is  said  to 
have  gained  by  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a 
few  years,  which,  however,  seems  so  enormous 
(compare  Albvcius  and  Arruntu's),  that  there 
must  probably  be  some  mistake  in  the  text  A 
surgeon  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Martial  (Epigr.  xi.  84)  as  a  contemporary,  may 
possibly  be  the  same  person.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ALCON,  a  statuary  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (//.  N. 
xxxiv.  1 4.  s.  40.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  statue 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes  made  of  iron,  as  symbolical 
of  the  god's  endurance  of  labour.      [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCY'ONE  or  HALCY'ONE  ('A\Kv4vn). 


1.  A  Pleiad,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  by 
whom  Poseidon  begot  Aelhusa,  Hyrieus  and  Hy- 
perenor.  (Apollod.  iii  10.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Pratf. 
Fah.  p.  11,  ed.  Stavcren;  Ov.  Heroid.  xix.  133.) 
To  these  children  Pausanias  (ii.  30.  g  7)  adds  two 
others.  Hype  res  and  Anthas. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete  or  Aegiale. 
She  was  married  to  Ceyx,  and  lived  so  happy  with 
him,  that  they  were  presumptuous  enough  to  call 
each  other  Zeus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeus  meta- 
morphosed them  into  birds,  dAaWr  and  «njt»{. 
(Apollod.  i.  7.  g  3,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  65.)  Hyginus 
relates  that  Ceyx  perished  in  a  shipwreck,  that 
Alcyone  for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and 
that  the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two 
into  birds.  It  was  fabled,  that  during  the  seven 
days  before,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of 
the  year,  while  the  bird  Akuwiv  was  breeding, 
there  always  prevailed  calms  at  sea.  An  embel- 
lished form  of  the  same  story  is  given  by  Ovid. 
(Met.  xi  410,  &c. ;  comp,  Virg.  Geora.  i.  399.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Melea- 
ger,  who  died  with  grief  at  her  husband  being 
killed  by  Apollo.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  562;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  776 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  174.)     [L.  S.) 

ALCY  ONEUS  CAKmowth).  1.  A  giant  who 
kept  possession  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  at  the 
time  when  Heracles  drove  away  the  oxen  of 
Geryon.  The  giant  attacked  him,  crushed  twelve 
waggons  and  twenty-four  of  the  men  of  Heracles 
with  a  huge  block  of  stone.  Heracles  himself 
warded  off  the  stone  with  his  dob  and  slew  Alcy- 
oneus. The  block',  with  which  the  giant  had  at- 
tempted the  life  of  Heracles,  was  shewn  on  the 
Isthmus  down  to  a  very  late  period.  (Pind.  Afon. 
iv.  44,  with  the  SchoL)  In  another  passage  (Ittb, 
vi.  45,  Sic.)  Pindar  calls  Alcyoneus  a  Thracian 
shepherd,  and  places  the  struggle  with  him  in  the 
Phlegraean  plains. 

2.  One  of  the  giants.  [Gioantes.]   [L.  S,] 

ALCYO'NIDES  ('AXmorttts),  the  daughter* 
of  the  giant  Alcyoneus  (2).  After  their  father* 
death,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
were  changed  into  ice-birds.  Their  names  are 
Phthonia,  Anthe,  Methone,  Alcippe,  Pallcne, 
Drimo,  and  Astoria.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  776; 
Suidas,  $.  v.  'AAjcvw»«.)  [L.  &] 

A'LEA  ('AAsn),  a  surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Mantineia, 
and  Tegea.  (Paus.  viiL  23.  g  1,  9.  g  3,  ii.  17.  g  7.) 
The  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea,  which  was 
the  oldest  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aleua, 
the  son  of  Aphetdas,  from  whom  the  goddess  pro- 
bably derived  this  surname.  (Paus.  viiL  4.  §  5.) 
This  temple  was  burnt  down  in  B»  c  394,  and 
a  new  one  built  by  Scopes,  which  in  sixe  and 
splendour  surpassed  all  other  temples  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  row  of 
columns  of  different  orders.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess,  which  was  mude  by  Endoeus  all  of  ivory, 
was  subsequently  carried  to  Rome  by  Augustus  to 
adorn  the  Forum  Augusti.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  g  4,  46 
§  1  and  2,  47.  g  1.)  Tbe  temple  of  Athena  Alea 
at  Tegea  was  an  ancient  and  revered  asylum,  and 
the  names  of  many  persons  are  recorded  who  saved 
themselves  by  seeking  refuge  in  it  (Pans.  iii.  5. 
g  6,  ii.  17.  g  7,  ui.  7.  §  8.)  The  priestess  of 
Athena  Alea  at  Tegea  was  always  a  maiden,  who 
held  her  office  only  until  she  reached  tbe  age  of 
puberty.  (Paus.  viii.  47.  §  2.)  Respecting  the 
architecture  and  the  sculptures  of  this  temple,  see 
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Mfyer,  G-r*ck.  der  bildemd.  K unite,  ii.  p.  99,  &C 
Ob  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Therapne  there  was 
lurwis*  a  statue  of  Athena  Alea.  (Paus.  iiL  19. 

S  W  P*  s.] 

ALEBION.  [Albion.] 
ALECTO.  [Furlae.] 

A  LECTOR  ('AAirrwp).  1.  The  father  of 
Leitus,  the  Argonaut.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  16.)  Ho- 
tter (/£.  ini.  60*2)  calls  him  Alectryon. 

2.  A  k>h  of  Anaxagoras  and  father  of  I  phis, 
kins  of  Argo*.  He  wu  consulted  by  Polyneices 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Amphiaraus  might  be 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
(Apollod.  Hi.  6.  §  2 ;  Pans.  ii.  18.  §  4.) 

of  the  same  name  are  mentioned  in 
(Od.  ir.  10;  Eustath.  ad  Hotn.  pp.  303 
and  1598.)  (L.  S.] 

ALFMON,  ALEMO'NIDES.  [Mtscxlus.] 
ALETES  fAAirntt),  a  son  of  Hippotes  and  a 
descendant  of  Heracles  in  the  fifth  degree.  He  is 
said  to  have  taken  possession  of  Corinth,  and  to 
the  Sisyphids,  thirty  years  after  the 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclids. 
family,  sometimes  called  the  Aletidae,  main- 
at  Corinth  down  to  the  time  of 
(Pans,  ii  4.  §  3,  t.  18.  §  2;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  389;  Callim.  Fragm.  103;  Pind.  Ol.  xiii.  17.) 
Wild  us  Patercnlns  (i.  3)  calls  him  a  descendant 
of  Heracles  in  the  sixth  degree.  He  received  an 
oracle,  promising  him  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  if 
the  war,  which  was  then  going  on,  its  king 
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uninjured.     This  oracle  became 
Athena,  and  Codrus  sacrificed  himself 
far  h»  country.  (Conon,  SarraL  26.)  [Codrus.] 
Other  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  6;  Hygin,  Fab.  122,  and  in 
Yirg.  Arm.  L  121,  ix.  462.  [L.  S.] 

A  LEU  AS  and  ALEU'ADAE  ("Wriat  and 
AXtvmitu).    Alouas  is  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the 

family  of  the  Aleuadae.   (Pind.  Pyth.  x.  8,  with 
th«  SchoL)    The  Aleuadae  were  the  noblest  and 
snidt  powerful  among  all  the  families  of  Thessaly, 
whence  Herodotus  (viL  6)  calls  its  members  fiaat- 
A«Ii.  (Camp.  Iriod.  XT.  61,  xtL  14.)    The  first 
Aieuas,  who  bore  the  surname  of  Tlvtyos,  that  is, 
the  red-haired,  is  called  king  (here  synonymous 
with  Tagus,  see  Diet  of  Ant  p.  932)  of  Tbessaly, 
and  a  descendant  of  Heracles  through  Thessalus, 
•a*  of  the  many  son*  of  Heracles.  (Suidaa,  a  c. 
'AAeasOsu ;  Ulpian,  ad  Lknu  Olynik,  L  j  SchoL 
ad  ApJkm.  Rkod.  m.  1090 ;  VelleL  L  3.)  Plutarch 
(de  J  at.  FmL  in  fin.)  states,  that  he  was  hated  by 
■is  father  on  account  of  his  haughty  and  savage 
character,  bat  his  uncle  nevertheless  contrived  to 
get  him  elected  king  and  sanctioned  by  the  god  of 
iMpbL   His  reign  was  more  glorious  than  that  of 
any  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  nation  rose  in  power 
aad  importance.    This  Aleuas,  who  belongs  to  the 
■ythical  period  of  Greek  history,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  as  the  one  who,  according  to  Hege- 
n*»  (op.  AfL  Atom.  tuL  11),  was  beloved  by  a 
dragoo.   According  to  Aristotle  (an,  HorpoeraL 
ar.  Irrtafxh)  the  division  of  Thessaly  into  four 
pans,  of  which  traces  remained  down  to  the  latest 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Aleuas. 

this  hero  in  the  period  between 
rn  of  the  Heraclids  and  the  age  of 
Pfi*i*VatUM.    Bat  even  earlier  than  the  time  of 
the  Jamil  ▼  of  the  Aleuadae  appears  to 
djridc-d  into  two  branches,  the  Aleu- 


adae and  the  Scopadae,  called  after  Scopas,  proba- 
bly a  son  of  Aleuas.  (Or.  114$,  512.)  The  Sco- 
padae inhabited  Crannon  and  perhaps  Pharsalua 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuadae,  remain- 
ed at  Larissa.  The  influence  of  the  families,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  extended 
more  or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly. 
They  formed  in  reality  a  powerful  aristocratic 
party  (/3ao-iA«7i)  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Thessalians.  (Herod.  viL  172.) 

The  earliest  historical  person,  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuadae,  is  Eurylochus,  who  termi- 
nated the  war  of  Cirrha  about  B.C.  590.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  418.)  [Eurylochus.]  In  the  time  of  the  poet 
Simonides  we  find  a  second  Aleuas,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet  He  it  called  a  son  of  Ech ecra- 
tides  and  Syris  (SchoL  ad  Theocrit.  xvL  34);  but 
besides  the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (/Au,  225),  that  he 
had  a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  about  him. 
At  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  throe 
sons  of  this  Aleuas,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thra- 
sydaeus,  came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request 
him  to  go  on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him 
their  assistance.  (Herod,  vii.  6.)  [Thorax.] 
When,  after  the  Persian  war,  Leotychides  was 
sent  to  Thessaly  to  chastise  those  who  had  acted 
as  traitors  to  their  country,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  bribed  by  the  Aleuadae,  although  he  might 
have  subdued  all  Thessaly.  (Herod,  ri.  72;  Paus. 
iii.  7.  §  8.)  This  fact  shews  that  the  power  of  the 
Aleuadae  was  then  still  as  great  as  before.  About 
the  year  B.  c  460,  we  find  an  Aleuad  Orestes,  son 
of  Echecratides,  who  came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive, 
and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  exert  themselves 
for  his  restoration.  (Thuc  L  111.)  He  had 
been  expelled  either  by  the  Thessalians  or  more 
probably  by  a  faction  of  his  own  family,  who 
wished  to  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of  /WiA«Js 
(La,  probably  Tagus),  for  such  feuds  among  the 
Aleuadae  themselves  are  frequently  mentioned. 
(Xen.  Anab.  L  1.  §  10.) 

After  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  another 
Thessalian  family,  the  dynasts  of  Pherac,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  great  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  As  early  as  h.  c. 
375,  Jason  of  Pherae,  after  various  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus. 
(Xen.  ll.lhn.  iL  3.  §  4  ;  Diod.  xiv.  82,  xv.  60.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Pherae  became  tyrannical, 
some  of  the  Larissaean  Aleuadae  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  invited 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amyntas. 
(Diod.  xv.  61.)  Alexander  took  Larissa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  Afterwards, 
Pelopidas  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly;  but  tho  dynasts  of  Pherae  soon  reco- 
vered their  power,  and  the  Aleuadae  again  solicited 
the  assistance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Philip 
willingly  complied  with  the  request,  broke  the 
power  of  the  tyrants  of  Pherae,  restored  the  towns 
to  an  appearance  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleua- 
dae his  faithful  friends  and  allies.  (Diod.  xvL  14.) 
In  what  manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  purposes, 
and  how  little  he  spared  them  when  it  was  his 
interest  to  do  so,  is  sufficiently  attested.  (Dcm. 
de  Cor.  p.  241  ;  Polyaen.  iv.  2.  §  11;  Ulpian,  I.e.) 
Among  the  tetrarchs  whom  he  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thrasy- 
dacus  (Theopomp.  ap.Athen.  vL  p.  249),  who  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  Aleuadae,  just  as  the 
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the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Plut  De  \ 
Tranquil.  13  ;  comp.  Strab.  xL  p.  530.)  The  fi»- 
raily  now  tank  into  insignificance,  and  the  last 
certain  trace  of  an  Aleoad  is  Thorax,  a  friend  of 
Antigonua.  (Plut.  Dmetr.  29.)  Whether  the 
Bculptora  Alcuaa,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxir. 
« J,  and  Scopas  of  Paroe,  were  iu  any  way 
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n ec tod  with  the  Alcuadac,  cannot  he  ascertained. 
See  Boeckh's  Commentary  on  Piml.  Pytk,  x. ; 
Schneider,  o»  Aristnt.  Polit.  v.  5,  9;  bat  more  parti- 
cularly Buttmann,  Vun  firm  (JfucKUiht  drr  Alrvadm, 
in  hit  Mytkol.  U.  p.  246,  Ac,  who  has  made  out  the 
following  genealogical  table  of  the  ' 


Albvab  rtf#ot, 
King,  or  Taour,  of  Thbssaly. 

Mother  Archedice. 


01. 


40.  Echecratidea. 
45. 
50. 


55. 


Scopas  I. 
Creon.  Diactoridea, 


70. 


Echecratidea. 

|  wife  Dyseria. 

Antiochus,  Tagua. 


II. 


Scopas  IL 


Thorax,  Eurypylua,  Thrasydaeus. 


*> 

80. 

»' 

85. 

r» 

90. 

r> 

95. 

r> 

100. 

n 

105. 

r> 

110. 

-■> 

115. 

Medina. 
Mcdiua, 


Eurylochua. 


Hellanocrates. 


ALEUAS,  tin  artist  who  was  famoua  for  hie 
statues  of  philosophers.  (Flin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a. 
19,  26.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'LEUS  QAXtit),  a  ion  of  Apheidaa,  and 
grandson  of  Areas.  He  waa  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  married  to  Neaera,  and  ia  said  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Ale*  and  the  first  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  23.  §  1 , 
4.  §  3,  Ac;  Apollod.  iiL  9.  §  1.)  [Alba.]  [L.  S.] 

ALEXA'MENUS  (VUegepaWs),  was  general 
of  the  Aetoliane,  a  c  196  (Polyb.  xviiu  26),  and 
was  sent  by  the  Aetoliana,  in  d.  c.  192,  to  obtain 
possession  of  Lacedaemon.  He  succeeded  in  his 
object,  and  killed  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
mon ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  rising  against  him 
shortly  after,  he  and  most  of  hia  troops  were  killed. 
(Li  v.  xxxv.  34—36.) 

ALEXA'MENUS  fAAa{»psWs),  of  Teos, 
was,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  hia  work  upon 
porta  (wepl  voirfrwv),  the  first  person  who  wrote 
dialogue*  in  the  Socratic  style  before  the  time  of 
Plato.  (Athen.xi.p.505,b.c.;  Diog.  Lacrt.  iii  48.) 

ALEXANDER.  [Paris.] 

ALEXANDER  fAAa'garfpos),  the  defender  of 
men,  a  surname  of  Hera  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Sicyon.  A  temple  had  been  built 
there  to  Hera  Alexandres  by  Adrastus  after  hia 
flight  from  Argoe.  (SchoL  ad  Pimd.  Nem.  ix.  30 ; 
comp.  Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^avopoi),  a  man  whom 
Mithridatea  ia  charged  by  Sulla  with  having  sent 
to  assassinate  Nice  mode*.  ( Appian,  De  Bell.  Miihr. 
57.)  He  aeema  to  be  the  same  person  aa  Alexan- 
der the  Paphlagonian,  who  ia  afterwards  (76,  Ac.) 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridatea, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Lueullus,  who  kept  him 
to  adorn  hia  triumph  at  Home.  [L.  S.] 


IIL, 


Thrasvdaeus. 

[L.8.] 

ALEXA'NDER  QA\4fru*pof%  a  saint  and 
martyr,  whose  memory  ia  celebrated  by  site  Romish 
church,  together  with  the  other  martyrs  of  Lyons 
and  Vienne,  on  the  second  of  June.    He  was  a 
native  of  Phrygia,  and  a  physician  by  profession, 
and  was  put  to  death,  A.  D.  177,  during  the  perse- 
cution that  raged  against  the  churches  of  Lyons 
and  \  ienne  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
(Epist.  Ecdrs.  Lupiun.  rt  Vicnn.  spud  Euaeb.  IM. 
Ecct.  t.  1.  p.  1 63.)  He  was  condemned, together  with 
another  Christian,  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beauts 
in  the  amphitheatre,  and  died  (as  the  historian 
expresses  it)  **  neither  uttering  a  groan  nor  a  syl- 
lable, but  conversing  in  his  heart  with  God." 
(Bzovius,  S'ommdator  Sanctorum  Profcssionc  A/e- 
dicorum  ;  Martyrol.  Roman,  cd.  Baron. ;  Ada  Sane- 
torwisi,  June  2.)  [W.  A.  O.l 

ALEXANDER,  an  Acarkanian,  who  bad 
once  been  a  friend  of  Philip  IIL  of  Macedonia, 
but  forsook  him,  and  insinuated  himself  so  much 
into  the  favour  of  Antiochua  the  Great,  that  he 
was  admitted  to  his  most  secret  deliberations.  He 
advised  die  king  to  invade  Greece,  holding  out  to 
him  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  victory  over  the 
Romans,  &  c  192.  (Liv.  xxxv.  18.)  Antiochua 
followed  his  advice.  In  the  battle  of  Cyno»crphalae, 
in  which  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
Alexander  waa  covered  with  wounds,  and  in  this 
state  he  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat  to  hia  king, 
who  was  staying  at  Thronium,  on  the  Maliac  gulf. 
When  the  king,  on  his  retreat  from  Greece,  had 
reached  Cenaeum  in  Eul>oea,  Alexander  died  and 
was  buried  there,  B.  c.  191.  (xxxvi.  20.)    [L.  8.1 
ALEXANDER  of  AEGAE  ('AA^ortpor  a£ 
Teubi),  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  tk-urishod  at 
in  the  first  century,  and  a  disciple  of  the 
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by  Julia*  Caesar  for  hii  correction 
of  :he  Tear.  He  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
(Scidas,  «.  r.  'AA*£ai'ftpof  Ar/tubj ;  Suet.  Tfb.  57.) 
Two  treatises  on  the  writing  of  Aristotle  are  attri- 
buted to  him  by  same,  but  are  assigned  by  other* 
to  Alexander  Aphmdisiensis.  1.  On  the  Meteoro- 
logy of  Aristotle,  edited  in  Greek  bv  F.  Asulanus, 
Ven.  1527,  in  Latin  by  Alex.  Pieeolomini,  1540, 
fcL  II.  Acnmmentary  ontheMetaphysiea.  The 
Greek  ha*  neTer  been  published,  but  there  ii  a 
Latn  version  bv  SepuWeda,  Rom.  1527.  [R  J.] 
ALEXANDER  AEOUS.  [Alexander  IVn 
Ki>g  or  M  ACxooifU.] 

ALEXANDER  ("AA^orfpoi),  a  ion  of  Abne- 
tts,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Macedo- 
nian xaXici<rri8«  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  Doson 
darroz  th*  battle  of  Sellasia  again  it  Cleomenes  1 1 1, 
of  Sparta,  in  a  c  222.  (Polyb.  u.  66.)  [L.  &] 

ALEXANDER  AEMILIANUS.  [Aemili- 
a?rca,  Ne.  1] 
ALEXANDER  ('AAgavSoot)*  ion  of  A'xro- 
»  native  of  the  Macedonian  district  called 
he  is  usually  called  Alexander 
Lrrx-Mte*.  JuAtin  (rL  1)  makes  the  singular 
of  calling  him  a  brother  of  Lvnccstas, 
m  other  passages  (xi.  7,  xiL  14)  he  uses  the 
correct  expression.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia  and  Alexander  the  Great 
lie  had  two  brothers,  Heromenes  and  Arrhabaeus  ; 
*2  three  were  known  to  hare  been  accomplices  in 
the  raarder  of  Philip,  in  B.  c,  335.  Alexander 
tie  Great  on  bii  accession  pat  to  death  all  those 
wL.:>  had  taken  part  in  the  murder,  and  Alexander 
the  Lyncestian  was  the  only  one  that  was  par- 
d-Tced.  brcause  he  was  the  first  who  did  homage  to 
A> xander  the  Great  as  his  king.  (Arrian,  Anah. 
L  25;  Curt™*,  tU.  1 ;  Justin,  xi.  2.)  Rat  king 
A>xandtr  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  even  made 
ten  his  friend  and  raised  him  to  high  honour*. 
He  wa*  first  entrusted  with  the  command  of  an 
arov  in  Thrace,  and  afterwards  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Thessaiian  horse.  In  this  capacity 
Alexander  on  his  eastern  ex- 
In  bl  c  334,  when  Alexander  was 
staring  at  Phase'is,  he  was  informed,  that  the 
Lyncestian  was  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence 
with  king  Darius,  and  that  a  Urge  sum  of  money 
wsa  promised,  for  which  he  was  to  murder  his 
*».v<-roga.  The  bearer  of  the  letter*  from  Darius 
by  Parmenion  and  brought  before  Alex- 

Alerajid*-r.  dreading  to  create  any  hostile  feeling 
in  Anttpaier,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  whose 
da'.vkter  was  married  to  the  Lyncestian,  thought 
iladnsaLie  not  to  put  him  to  death,  and  had  him 
from  his  office  and  kept  in  cna- 
nanner  he  was  dragged  about  for 
:  years  with  the  army  in  Asia,  until  in  a  c. 
SiG,  when,  Philotas  having  been  put  to  death  for 
s  tusilar  crime,  the  Macedonians  demanded  that 
the  Lynceetian  should  likewise  be  tried 
according  to  his  desert.  King  Alex- 
*&4er  gar?  way,  and  as  the  traitor  was  unable  to 
himself,  he  was  put  to  death  at  Proph- 
m  the  country  of  the  Drangae.  (Curtius, 
U,  md  tm.  I ;  Justin,  xii.  U  ;  Diod.  xrii.  32. 80.) 

thin  traitor  was  probably,  with  the 
gain  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Mxrdoni*,  which  previous  to  the  reign  of  Amyn- 
tu  11  had  for  a  time  belonged  to  his  family.  [  L.  S.J 
ALE1ASDER  CAJJi***P<>*),  an  Aetouan, 
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who,  in  conjunction  with  Dorymachus,  put  himself 
in  possession  of  the  town  of  Aegeira  in  Achaia, 
daring  the  Social  war,  in  a.  c.  220.  Rut  the  con- 
duct of  Alexander  and  his  associates  was  so  inso- 
lent and  rapacious,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  rose  to  expel  the  small  band  of  the  Aetolion*. 
In  the  ensuing  contest  Alexander  was  killed  while 
fighting.  (Polyb.  iv.  57,  58.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  AETOXUS  fAA»*u*po»  6 
AfrssAas),  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lired 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus.  He  was 
the  son  of  Satyrus  and  Strntocleia,  and  a  native  of 
Pleuron  in  Aetolia,  bat  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  seven  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic 
pleiad.  (Suid.  a,  c;  Eudoc  p.  62 ;  Pans.  iL  22.  §  7 ; 
Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  xtL  233.)  He  bad  an  office 
in  the  library  at  Alexandria,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the 
tragedies  and  satyric  dramas  that  were  extant. 
He  spent  some  time,  together  with  Antagoras  and 
Aratus,  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Ara- 
tus.  Phenomena  et  Diotem.  iL  pp.  431,  443,  Ac 
446,  ed.  Buhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  distinction 
he  enjoyed  as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had 
greater  merit  as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies, 
epigrams,  and  cynaedL  Among  his  epic  poems, 
we  possess  the  titles  and  some  fragments  of  three 
pieces :  the  Fisherman  (dAi«Jt,  A  then.  viL  p.  296), 
Kirka  or  Krika  (Athen.  rii.  p.  283),  which,  how- 
ever, is  designated  by  Athenaeus  as  doubtful,  and 
Helena.  (Rckkcr,  Anted,  p.  96.)  Of  his  elegies, 
some  beautiful  fragments  are  still  extant.  (Athen. 
ir.  p.  170,  xi  p.  496,  xv.  p.  899 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  556, 
xiv.  p.  681 ;  Parthen.  EroL  4  ;  Tzetx.  ad.  Lycopkr. 
266;  Schol.  and  Eustath.  ad  IL  iii.  314.)  HU 
Cynaedi,  or  *Iiwutd  voiffftaro,  arc  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  648)  and  Athenaeus.  (xiv.  p.  620.) 
Some  anapaestic  verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are 
preserved  in  Gellius.  (rv.  20.) 

All  the  fragments  of  Alexander  Aetolus  are  col- 
lected in  "Alexandri  Aetoli  fragmenta  coll.  et  ilL 
A.  Capellmann,"  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  comp.  Welc- 
ker,  Die  Grieek.  Tragodien,  p.  1263,  &c;  Diintxer, 
Die  Fratpn.  der  Epiech.  I'uetie  der  Grwchcn,  xxm 
Aleramd.  dem  Orotam,  dV,  p.  7,  &c       [L  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^av8por),  (ST,)  of  Alex- 
andria, succeeded  as  patriarch  of  that  city  St 
Achillas,  (as  his  predecessor,  St.  Peter,  had  pre- 
dicted, Martyr.  S.  Petri,  ap.  Surium,  vol.  vL  p.  577,) 
a.  D.  312.  He,  "  the  noble  Champion  of  Apostolic 
Doctrine,"  (Theodt  Hut.  Bed.  i.  2,)  first  laid  bare 
the  irreligion  of  Arias,  and  condemned  him  in  his 
dispute  with  Alexander  Baucalis.  St  Alexander 
was  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.  n. 
325,  with  his  deacon,  St  Athanasius,  and,  scarcely 
five  months  after,  died,  April  17th,  a.  d.  326. 
St.  Epiphanius  {adv.  llacre*.  G'J.  §  4)  says  he  wrote 
some  seventy  circular  epistles  against  Arius,  and 
Socrates  (ff.  E.  L  6),  and  Soaomen  (H.E.  i.  1), 
that  he  collected  them  into  one  volume.  Two 
epistles  remain;  1.  to  Alexander,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  after  the  Council  at  Alexan- 
dria which  condemned  Arius,  and  before  the  other 
circular  letters  to  the  various  bishops.  (See  Theodt 
H.E.  L  4 ;  Galland.  Bibl.  Pair,  vol  iv.  p.  441.) 
2.  The  Encyclic  letter  announcing  Arius's  depo- 
sition (Socr.  H.  E.  i  6,  and  Galland.  I.e.  p.  451), 
with  the  subscriptions  from  Gelasius  Cyzicen. 
{Hist.  Com.  Nkaen.  iL  3,  ap.  Mans.  Concilia,  vol.  iL 
p.  801.)    There  remains,  too,  The  Deposit**  tf 
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Ariut  and  his,  i.  e,  an  Address  to  the  Priests  and 
Deacons,  desiring  their  concurrence  therein  (ap. 
S.  Athanas.  toL  i.  Ps.  1.  p.  396,  Paris,  1698 ;  see 
Galland.  L  c.  p.  455).  Two  fragments  more,  apud 
Galland.  (/.  c  p.  456.)  St.  Athanaahis  also  gives 
the  second  epistle.  (/.  c.  p.  397.)       [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^asVO*  commander  of 
the  horse  in  the  army  of  Antigonus  Dokon  dur- 
ing the  war  against  Cleomenes  III.  of  Sparta. 
(Polyh.  ii.  66.)  He  fought  against  Philopoemen, 
then  a  young  man,  whose  prudence  and  valour 
forced  him  to  a  disadvantageous  engagement  at 
Scllasia.  (ii.  68.)  This  Alexander  is  probably  the 
same  person  as  the  one  whom  Antigonus,  as  the 
guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  commander  of 
Philip's  body-guard,  and  who  was  calumniated  by 
Apelles.  (iv.  87.)  Subsequently  he  was  sent  by 
Philip  as  ambassador  to  Thebes,  to  persecute  Me- 
cas.  (v.  28.)  Polybius  states,  that  at  all  times 
manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king.  (vii.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AA«*$tt*o>>j),  of  Antiochia, 
a  friend  of  M.  Antonius,  who  being  acquainted 
with  the  Syriac  language,  acted  twice  as  interpreter 
between  Antonius  and  one  Mithridates,  who  be- 
trayed to  him  the  plans  of  the  Partbians,  to  save 
the  Romans.  This  happened  in  B.  c.  36.  (Pseudo- 
Appian,  Parth.  pp.  93, 96,  ed.  Schweigh.)  [  L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  ('AXdlafipos),  son  of  Anto- 
nius the  triumvir,  and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt 
He  and  his  twin-sister  Cleopatra  were  born  u.  c 
40.  Antonius  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of 44  H«v 
lios,"  and  w  King  of  Kings,"  and  called  his  sister 
44  Selene."  He  also  destined  for  him,  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  Armenia,  and  such  countries  as 
might  yet  be  conquered  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Indus,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  to  have  his 
grants  confirmed ;  but  his  letter  was  not  suffered 
to  be  read  in  public  (a,  c.  34.)  After  tho  con- 
quest of  Armenia  Antonius  betrothed  Jotape,  the 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavasdes,  to  bis 
son  Alexander.  When  Octavianus  made  himself 
master  of  Alexandria,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his 
triumph.  They  were  generously  received  by  Oc- 
tavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them 
with  her  own  children.  ( Dion  Cassius,  xlix.  32, 
40,  41,  44,  L  25, 1L  21  ;  Plut.  Anton.  36,  54,  87; 
Liv.  Epit.  131,1 32.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAltsvtys-s),  bishop  of  Apa- 
nka,  sent  with  his  namesake  of  Hicrapolis  by 
John  of  Antioch  to  the  Council  of  Ephesua.  A 
letter  by  him  is  extant  in  Latin  in  the  Alow  Coi- 
Itdio  Gmciliorum  d  Sttphan.  lialuxio,  p.  834.  C 
132.  fol.  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS  ('AArff 
av&poi  'AtyuSioWt),  a  native  of  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  He 
was  the  disciple  of  Herminus  and  Aristocles  the 
Messenian,  and  like  them  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  syncretism  of  Am- 
monius  and  others,  and  to  restore  the  genuine  in- 
terpretation of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  The  title 
6  ilnynriis  was  the  testimony  to  the  extent  or  the 
excellence  of  his  commentaries.  About  half  his 
voluminous  works  were  edited  and  translated  into 
Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature ;  there  are  a  few 
mure  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  which  have 
never  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic  version  is  pre- 


served of  several  others,  whose  titles  may  be  teen 

in  the  Bibliothcca  of  Casiri.  (Vol.  i.  p.  243.)  ' 

If  we  view  him  as  a  philosopher,  his  merit  can- 
not be  rated  highly.  His  excellencies  and  defects 
arc  all  on  the  model  of  his  great  master ;  there  is 
the  same  perspicuity  and  power  of  analysis,  united 
with  almost  more  than  Aristotelian  plainness  of 
style  ;  everywhere  **a  flat  surface,"  with  nothing 
to  interrupt  or  strike  the  attention.  In  a  mind  so 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Aristotle,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected there  should  be  much  place  for  original 
thought.  His  only  endeavour  is  to  adapt  the 
works  of  his  master  to  the  spirit  and  language  of 
his  own  age ;  but  in  doing  so  he  is  constantly  re- 
called to  the  earlier  philosophy,  and  attacks  by- 
gone opinions,  as  though  they  had  the  same  living 
power  as  when  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  di- 
rected against  them.  (Ritter,  GrsckickU  der  PkUo- 
sophie,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.) 

The  Platonists  and  earlier  Stoics  are  his  chief 
opponents,  for  he  regarded  the  Epicureans  as  too 
sensual  and  unphilosophical  to  be  worth  a  serious 
answer.   Against  the  notion  of  the  first,  that  the 
world,  although  created,  might  yet  by  the  will  of 
God  be  made  imperishable,  he  urged  that  God  could 
not  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  quoted  the 
Platonist  doctrine  of  the  necessary  coexistence  of 
evil  in  all  corruptible  things.   (Ritter,  p.  262.) 
God  himself,  he  said,  was  the  very  form  of 
things.     Yet,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
enter  into  this  abstract  notion  of  God,  it  would 
be  unjust,  as  some  have  done,  to  charge  him  with 
atheism,  as  in  many  passages  he  attributes  mind 
and  intelligence  to  the  divine  Being.    This  is 
one  of  the  points  in  which  he  has  brought  out 
the  views  of  Aristotle  more  clearly,  from  his  living 
in  the  light  of  a  later  age.  God,  he  says  (m  Meta- 
phtfs.  ix.  p.  320),  is  "properly  and  simply  one,  the 
self-existent  substance,  the  author  of  motion  him- 
self unmoved,  the  great  and  good  Deity,  without 
beginning  and  without  end:"  and  again  (mAfctaph, 
xii.  p.  381)  he  asserts,  that  to  deprive  God  of  pro- 
vidence is  the  same  thing  as  depriving  honey  of 
sweetness,  fire  of  warmth,  snow  of  whiteness  and 
coolness,  or  the  soul  of  motion.   The  providence  of 
God,  however,  is  not  directed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  sublunary  world  and  the  rest  of  the  universe  : 
the  latter  is  committed  not  indeed  to  fate,  but  to 
general  laws,  while  the  concerns  of  men  arc  tho 
immediate  care  of  God,  although  he  find  not  in 
the  government  of  them  the  full  perfection  of  his 
being.  (QuaesL  Nat  L  25,  ii.  21 .)  He  saw  no  incon- 
sistency, as  perhaps  there  was  none,  between  these 
high  notions  of  God  and  the  materialism  with 
which  they  were  connected.    As  God  was  the 
form  of  all  things,  so  the  human  soul  was  likewise 
a  form  of  matter,  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive as  existing  in  an  independent  state.  He 
seems  however  to  have  made  a  distinction  between 
the  powers  of  reflection  and  sensation,  for  he  aays 
{de  A  nimoy  i.  p.  1 38),  that  the  soul  needed  not  the 
body  as  an  instrument  to  take  in  objects  of  thought, 
but  was  sufficient  of  itself ;  unless  the  latter  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  inconsistency  into  which  he 
has  been  led  by  the  desire  to  harmonise  the  early 
Pcripateticism  with  the  purer  principle  of  a  later 
philosophy.  (Brucker,  vol  il  p.  481.) 

The  most  important  treatise  of  his  which  ha* 
come  down  to  us,  is  the  44  De  Fato,"  an  inquiry 
into  tho  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of 
Fate  and  FreewilL  It  is  probably  one  of  his  latest 
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work*,  and  must  harp  been  written  between  the 
remn  199-21 1 ,  because  dedicated  to  tbe  joint  em- 
peror* Severus  and  Caracalia.     Here  the  earlier 
Stoia  are  hi*  opponents,  who  asserted  that  all 
things  arose  from  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  chain 
of  came*  and   effects.    The  subject  is  treated 
practically  rather  than  *p«-culntively.  Universal 
the  common  use  of  language,  and  internal 
his  cum  i  ;irtruments.    That  fate 
hat  a  real  existence,  is  proved  by  the  distinction 
we  draw  between  hue,  chance,  and  possibility,  and 
brtwwn  free  and  necessary  actions.    It  is  another 
word  far  nature,  and  its  working*  are  seen  in  the 
tendencies  of  men  and  things  (c  6),  for  it  is  an  all- 
pervadmg  cause  of  real,  but  not  absolute,  power. 
Tbe  faial'wni  of  tbe  Stoics  does  away  with  free- 
will, and  so  destroys  responsibility  :  it  is  at  vari- 
with  every  thought,  word,  and  deed,  of  our 
The  Stoics,  indeed,  attempt  to  reconcile 
freewill ;  but,  properly  speaking, 
they  use  freewill  in  a  new  sense  for  the  necessary 
of  oar  will  in  the  decrees  of  nature : 
they  cannot  expect  men  to  carry  into 
prwtice  tbe  subtle  distinction  of  a  will  necessarily 
yet  fredy  acting;  and  hence,  by  destroying  the 
zi-r^unulA-n^  of  man,  they  destroy  the  founda- 
tion of  morality,  religion,  and  civil  government, 
(c  12 — 20.)    Supposing  their  doctrine  true  in 
theory,  it  is  impossible  in  action.    And  even  spe- 
culatively their  argument  from  the  universal  chain 
is  a  confusion  of  an  order  of  sequence  with  a  .serif* 
of  ciusei  and  effects.    If  it  be  said  again,  that  the 
gods  have  certain  foreknowledge  of  future  events, 
and  what  is  certainly  known  must  necessarily  be, 
it  is  answered  by  denying  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  can  be  any  such  foreknowledge,  as  fore- 
knowledge is  proportioned  to  divine  power,  and  is  a 
knowledge  of  what  divine  power  can  perform.  The 
Stoical  view  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 
all  the  existing  ordinances  of  religion  are  blasphe- 
'  absurd. 

which  has  been  edited  by  Orelli, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  his  style  and  method.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  although  with 
Hitter  we  cannot  place  him  high  as  an  independent 
thinker,  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  accurate 
study  of  Aristotle,  and  exerted  an  influence  which, 
according  to  Julius  Scaliger,  was  still  felt  in  his 
day.  (Brucker,  voL  iL  p.  480.) 

The  following  list  of  his  works  is  abridged  from 
HarieVs  Fahririus.  (VoL  v.  p.  650.)  I.  TIcpl 
■Misypirus  col  roi  **>'  if/Jr,  £k  Fata,  rfeom  to 
H  »  susf/vs  potentate  ett:  the  short  treatise 
mentioned  above,  dedicated  to  the  emperor*  Se- 
veral and  Caracalia  ;  first  printed  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Aldus  Manutius,  1534,  folio,  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  Themistius :  translated  into  latin 
by  Grotius  in  the  collection  entitled  **Veterum 
Pmlas.  Sententiae  de  Fato,"  Paris,  1648,  4 to., 
LotxL  1688,  12mo_  and  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich, 
182-4, 8vo,  with  a  fra^mmt  of  Alexander  Aphrodis. 
Dt Portmna* arxi  treaU*<-*of  Ammonius,Plotinus,<kc. 
sn  tbe  same  subject  II.  Gmn*eniaruu (TvOfurjua ) 
oi  U>>rum  An,iJv(ur,ram  Priorum  ArittoUlit, 

Venet  AJdi,  J  520,  foJ.;  Floren.  1521, 4 to.,  with  a 
by  J.  Bap.  Felicianus.  III.  (W 
VIII  tibro*  Topiconm,  Ven.  Aldi, 
lHZ;  with  a  Latin  version  by  O.  Dorotbeus,  Ven. 
1526  and  J  54 1 ,  and  Paris,  1 542,  folio ;  and  another 
br  JUrfrimv  Ven.  1563,  1573,  folio.     IV.  Com- 
w  „  Eicnc}.o,  St^tust***;  Graece,  Ven.  Aldi, 
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1520,  foL;  Flor.  1520,  fol. :  translated  into  Latin  by 
J.  B.  Raaarius.  V.  Comment,  in  Metaphyticorum 
XII  likrot;  ex  versione  J.  G.  Scpulvedae,  Horn. 
1527,  Paris,  1536,  Ven.  1544  and  1561.  The 
Greek  text  has  never  been  printed,  although  it 
exists  in  the  Paris  library  and  several  others. 
VI.  In  iibrunt  deSensu  el  tit  quae  tub  sens  tint  cudttnt ; 
the  Greek  text  is  printed  at  tbe  end  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Simplicius  on  the  De  Aniroa,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1527,  folio ;  there  is  also  a  Latin  version  by  Luci- 
lius  Philothaeus,  Ven.  1544,  1549,  1554,  1559, 
1573.  VIL  In  Arigtotdu  Meterologicu ;  Ven. 
Aldi,  1 527 ;  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrod.  VI 11.  De  Mutume; 
bound  up  in  die  same  edition  as  the  preceding. 
IX.  De  AnimA  libri  duo  (two  distinct  works), 
printed  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Themistius :  there 
is  a  Latin  version  by  Ilieronymus  Donatus,  Ven. 
1502,  1514,  folio.  X.  Pkynea  Sdulia,  dubiUdimn 
et  Boluhones;  in  Greek,  Ven.  Trincavelli,  1536, 
folio;  in  Latin,  by  Hieronymus  Bagolinus,  Ven. 
1541,  1549,  1555,  1559,  1563.  XI.  'Iarpucd 
'AvopjjjxaTa  wal  <>wruca  noofAifrurra,  Quaedumes 
Mrdimr.  et  ProUemata  Pkysiea.  XII.  IIcpl  Uvp*- 
rwr,  Liheiltu  de  Febribus.  The  last  two  treatises 
are  attributed  by  Theodore  Gaza  and  many  other 
writers  to  Alexander  Trallianus.  They  are  spoken 
of  below. 

His  commentaries  on  the  Categories,  on  the  lat- 
ter Analytics  (of  the  last  there  was  a  translation 
by  St  Jerome),  on  the  De  Anima  and  Rhetorical 
works,  and  also  on  those  »sol  ytviotmi  vol  tpOopat, 
together  with  a  work  entitled  Liber  I  de  Theologia, 
probably  distinct  from  the  Commentaries  on  tbe 
Metaphysics,  are  still  extant  in  Arabic  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  prior  Analytics,  on  the  De  Inter- 
pretatione,  a  treatise  on  the  Virtues,  a  work  enti- 
tled wcol  baipAvaiv  a  treatise  against  Zeno- 
bius  the  Epicurean,  and  another  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  Stones,  also  a  book  of  Allegories  from 
mythological  fables,  are  all  either  quoted  by  others 
or  referred  to  by  himself.  [B.  J.] 

Beside*  the  works  universally  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  there  are  extant  two 
others,  of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  'IaTpixd  'Aa-oo^iara 
xai  Qwruc&  IfyogATj/iaTa,  QtuiolujtK-js  Moiicae  et 
ProUemata  Physica,  which  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
his  works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by 
Casiri  (Biblioth.  Arabico-IIitp.  Etcurial.  vol.  i. 
p.  243) ;  secondly,  it  appears  to  hare  been  written 
by  a  person  who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession 
(ii.  praef.  et  §  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  ;  thirdly,  the  writer  re- 
fers (L  87)  to  a  work  by  himself,  entitled  'AAAtf- 
yopial  tw  sit  Cfcoof  'Aya*\aTTOpU*w  Vli6av£v 
'Ierroousr,  AUegoriae  Hutoriantm  CrediUlium  de 
Diit  Fabricatarum,  which  we  do  not  find  mention- 
ed among  Alexander's  works  ;  fourthly,  he  more 
than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as  immortal  (ii.  praef. 
et  §  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
siensis denied  ;  and  fifthly,  the  6tyle  and  language 
of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  age.  Several 
eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong  to  Alexander 
Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  a 
Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the  mytho- 
mentioned  above.   It  consists  of  two 
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book*,  and  contains  several  interesting  medical  ob- 
servations along  with  much  that  is  frivolous  and 
trifling.  It  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  George  Valla,  Venet  1488,  fol.  The 
Greek  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aldinc  edition  of 
Aristotle's  works,  VeneL  foL  1495,  and  in  that  by 
Sylborgiut,  FrancoC  1585,  8vo. ;  it  was  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Davion,  Paris.  1540, 
1541,  lo'mo.;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume 
of  Ideler's  Pkymki  et  Medici  Gnuei  Minora,  Bcrol. 
l;:il,8vo. 

The  other  work  is  a  short  treatise,  Tltpl  Uuprriy, 
De  Febriliutt  which  is  addressed  to  a  medical  pupil 
whom  the  author  offers  to  instruct  in  any  other 
branch  of  medicine ;  it  is  also  omitted  in  the 
Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  works  mentioned  above. 
For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  while  the  whole 
of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  great  medical  work  of 
Alexander  Trallianus  (to  whom  it  has  also  been 
attributed)  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  Fever, 
and  he  would  hardly  have  written  two  treatises  on 
the  same  disease  without  making  in  either  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  other.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  numerous  physicians  of 
the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  published  in 
a  I,atin  translation  by  George  Valla,  Venet  1498, 
fol.,  which  was  several  tunes  reprinted.  The  Greek 
text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Mtueum 
Criticum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  859—389,  transcribed  by  De- 
metrius Schinas  from  a  manuscript  at  Florence ;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translation,  by 
Franz  Passow,  Vratisiav.  1822,  4to.,  and  also  in 
Passow's  Optucula  AcademiccL,  Lips.  1835,  Itvo., 
p.  521.  The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the 
first  volume  of  Ideler's  Phynci  et  Medici  Graeci 
Minore*.  Herol,  1841,  8vo.  [\V.  A.  O.] 

ALEXANDER  (' K\i%u*pot\  the  eldest  son  of 
Akim-hh  i  i  s  II„  king  of  Judaea,  was  taken  pri- 
soner, with  his  father  and  brother,  by  Pompey,  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (it.  c  63),  but  made  his 
escape  as  they  were  being  conveyed  to  Rome.  In 
B.  c.  57,  he  appeared  in  Judaea,  raised  an  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  1500  horse,  and  fortified  Alexan- 
dreion  and  other  strong  posts.  Hyreanus  applied 
for  aid  to  Gabinius,  who  brought  a  large  army 
against  Alexander,  and  sent  M.  Antonius  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  advance.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  Jerusalem,  Alexander  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Alexan- 
dreion,  which  was  forthwith  invested.  Through 
the  mediation  of  his  mother  he  was  permitted  to 
depart,  on  condition  of  surrendering  all  the  for- 
tresses still  in  his  power.  In  the  following  year, 
during  the  expedition  of  Gabinius  into  Egypt, 
j  Alexander  again  excited  the  Jews  to  revolt,  and 
collected  an  army.  He  massacred  all  the  Romans 
who  fell  in  his  way,  and  besieged  the  rest,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  Mount  Gerizim.  After  rejecting 
the  terms  of  peace  which  were  offered  to  him  by 
Gabinius,  he  was  defeated  near  Mount  Tabor  with 
the  loss  of  10,000  men.  The  spirit  of  his  ad- 
herents, however,  was  not  entirely  crushed,  for  in 
B.  c  53,  on  the  death  of  Crassus,  he  again  collected 
some  forces,  but  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  by 
Cassius.  ( u.  c  52.)  In  B.  c.  49,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  Caesar  set  Aristobulus  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  to  Judaea,  to  further  his  in- 
terests in  that  quarter.  He  was  poisoned  on  the 
journey,  and  Alexander,  who  was  preparing  to 
support  him,  was  seised  at  the  command  of  Pompey, 


and  beheaded  at  Antioch.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
xiv.  5—7  ;  HelL  Jud.  L  0, 9.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER,  of  Athknr,  a  comic  poet,  the 
son  of  Aristioo,  whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion given  in  Bockh  (Corp.  Inter.  L  p.  765),  who 
refers  it  to  the  1 45th  Olympiad,  (a.  c  200.)  There 
seems  also  to  have  been  a  poet  of  the  same  name 
who  was  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  quoted 
by  the  SchoL  on  Homer  ( //.  ix.  2  16 ).  and  Aristopo. 
(Han.  864),  and  Athen.  (iv.  p.  170,  e.  x.  p.  496,  c.; 
Meineke,  Fnqm.  Com.  vol.  L  p.  487.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ALEXANDER  ('AA«'(a»8pof),  an  ambassador 
of  king  Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  198,  to 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Roman  senate.  (Polyb. 
xvil  10.)  [L.  S.J 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  ('AAifruV  BdAai), 
a  person  of  low  origin,  usurped  the  throne  of 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  the  year  150, 
B.  c,  pretending  that  he  was  the  son  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  His  claim  was  set  up  by  Heracleidet, 
who  had  been  the  treasurer  of  the  late  king  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,  but  had  been  banished  to  Rhodes 
by  the  reigning  king,  Demetrius  Soter ;  and  he 
was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Philomctor,  king  of 
Egypt,  Ariarthes  Philopator,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  Attains  Philadclphus,  king  of  Pergamu*. 
Heracleides  also,  having  taken  Alexander  to  Rome, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  senate  in 
his  favour.  Furnished  with  forces  by  these  allies, 
Alexander  entered  Syria  in  152,  u-  c,  took  pos- 
session of  Ptolemais,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
Demetrius  Soter,  in  which,  however,  he  was  de- 
feated. In  the  year  150  b.  c  Alexander  again 
met  Demetrius  in  battle  with  better  success.  The 
army  of  Demetrius  was  completely  routed,  and  he 
himself  perished  in  the  flight  No  sooner  had 
Alexander  thus  obtained  the  kingdom  than  he 
gave  up  the  administration  of  affairs  to  his  minis- 
ter Ammonius,  and  himself  to  a  life  of  pleasure. 
Ammonius  put  to  death  all  the  members  of  the  late 
royal  family  who  were  in  his  power ;  but  two  sons 
of  Demetrius  were  safe  in  Crete.  The  elder  of 
them,  who  was  named  Demetrius,  took  the  field  in 
Cilicia  against  the  usurper.  Alexander  applied 
for  help  to  his  father-in-law,  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
who  marched  into  Syria,  and  then  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  Demetrius.  Alexander  now  re- 
turned from  Cilicia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  meet 
Demetrius,  and  engaged  in  battle  with  Ptolemy  at 
the  river  Oenoparas.  In  this  battle,  though 
Ptolemy  fell,  Alexander  was  completely  defeated, 
and  he  was  afterwards  murdered  by  an  Arabian 
emir  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  (b.  c  1 46.) 
The  meaning  of  his  surname  (Balas)  is  doubtful. 
It  is  most  probably  a  title  signifying  "  lord"  or 

"  king."  On  some  of  his  coins  he  is  called 
44  Epiphanes"  and  m  Nicephorus"  after  his  pre- 
tended father.  On  others  **  Euergetcs  "  and 
u  Thcopator."  (Polyb  xxxiii.  14,  16  ;  Li  v.  F.piL 
Lliii. ;  Justin,  xxv.;  Appian,  Syriaea,  c  67 ;  1 
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V*rab.  x.  11 ;  Joseph.  AuU  xiii.  2.  §  4 ;  Etucb. 
OruixMi,-  Clinton,  Faati,  iii.  p.  324.)       [P.  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  of  Bxroea  ;  he  and  Thvrsis 
idfecaicd  Demetrius  the  ton  of  Philip  III.  of 
Macedonia,  at  Heradeia,  in  B.  c  179.  (Lit.  zl.  '24 ; 
I •  s v >t fu vk,  son  of  Phii.ip.)  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER  CA^ayftpos),  at  first  bishop 
in  Captadocia,  flourished  a.  n,  212.  On  the 
death  of  Severus,  a.  d.  211,  be  visited  Jerusalem, 
sad  vat  made  coadjutor  of  the  aged  Narcissus, 
bishop  of  that  city,  whom  be  afterwards  succeeded, 
fie  founded  an  ecclesiastical  library  at  Jerusalem, 
of  which  Euxbius  made  great  use  in  writing  his 
History.  After  suffering  under  Severus  and  Cora- 
caQs,  he  at  last  thrown  into  prison  at  Caesarea, 
and,  after  witnessing  a  good  confession,  died  A.  o. 
250.  Eusebiiu  has  preserred  fragments  of  a  letter 
written  by  bun  to  the  Antinoites ;  of  another  to 
the  Antiocfcenes  {Hid.  EccL  vi.  1 1 ) ;  of  a  third 
to  Origro  (ri.  14);  and  of  another,  written  in  con- 
junction with  Tbeoctistus  of  Caesarea,  to  Deme- 
trios  of  Alexandria,    (ri.  19.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  CARBONARIUS  ('AXil- 
•'  ' kvQfxuctvi),  flourished  in  the  third 
century.  To  avoid  the  dangers  of  a  hand- 
some person,  he  disguised  himself  and  lived  as 
a  tmi-  bearer  at  Comae,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  aee 
of  this  city  being  vacant,  the  people  asked  St. 
Gregory  Thauaiaturgus  to  come  and  ordain  them  a 
bishop.  He  rejected  many  who  were  offered  for 
cstuecralioo,  and  when  be  bade  the  people  prefer 
virtue  to  tank,  one  in  mockery  cried  out,  M  WelL, 
then  !  make  Alexander,  the  coal-heaver,  bishop ! " 
St.  Gregory  bad  him  summoned,  discovered  his 
disguise,  and  having  arrayed  him  in  sacerdotal 
vestments,  presented  him  to  the  people,  who,  with 
surprise  and  joy,  accepted  the  appointment.  He 
addressed  them  in  homely  but  dignified  phrase, 
and  ruled  the  church  till  the  Decian  persecution, 
when  he  was  burnt,  a.  d.  251.  (S.  Greg.  Nyssen. 
Frf.  £  Grty,  TfsiumaUrg.  §§  1$,  20,  ap.  Galland. 
AUod  Pair.  voL  hi.  pp.  467 — (60.)   [A  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  ('AKitaySpot),  third  son  of 
Cassla-SD**,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Tbessalonka, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great  In  his  quarrel 
with  bis  elder  brother  An  tipster  for  the  govern- 
ment [AwnpATsa],  be  called  in  the  aid  of 
Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
To  the  former  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  as 
the  price  of  his  alliance,  the  land  on  the  sea-coast 
•f  Macedonia,  together  with  the  provinces  of  An> 
-r^e-j.  Acamania,  and  Amphilochia.  (Plat, 
/^rri.  p.  386,  b.)  Demetrius,  according  to  Plu- 
unrh  (f'yrrk  886,  d,  Xfemstr.  906,  a.),  arrived 
ai>r  Pjrrhus  had  retired,  and  when  matters, 
Linui'h  hi»  mediation,  had  been  arranged  between 
the  brothers.  Demetrius,  therefore,  was  now  an 
sswekome  visitor,  and  Alexander,  while  he  re- 
tried hm  with  all  outward  civility,  is  amid  by 
Plutarch  to  harp  laid  a  plan  for  murdering  him  at 
*  txmqflet,  which  was  baffled,  however,  by  the 
jKTcsstion  of  Demetrius.  (Dcmttr.  906,  a.  b.) 
The  next  day  Demetrius  took  his  departure,  and 
Alexander  attended  him  as  far  as  Thessaly.  Here, 
at  Lmssa.  lie  went  to  dine  with  Demetrius,  and 
(takizi  oo  guards  with  him  by  a  fancied  refine- 
et:  tf  policy)  was  assassinated,  together  with  his 
ir«ri.di  who  attended  hin»,  one  of  whom  is  said  to 
awe  exdaimed,  that  Demetrius  was  only  one  day 
i^fco-ijaud  with  thfm  (Prut.  Dmetr,  p.  906, 
cd;Ja^xTil;I>ipd.xxi.Exc.7.)    [E.  E.] 


ALEXANDER  f  AA^wopor),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantixoplb,  was  the  third  son  of  the  emperor 
Bosilius  and  Eudocia.  He  was  born  about  a.  d. 
870,  and,  after  his  father's  death,  he  and  bis  bro- 
ther Leo,  the  philosopher,  bore  the  title  of  impcrator 
in  common.  Leo  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  911, 
and  Alexander  received  the  imperial  crown,  toge- 
ther with  the  guardianship  of  his  brother  s  son, 
Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  whom  he  would 
have  mutilated  so  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  govern, 
had  be  not  been  prevented.  The  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, which  lasted  only  for  one  year  and  some 
days,  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  acts  of 
cruelty,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness;  for  the 
restraints  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  on 
himself  during  the  lifetime  of  hit  brother,  were 
thrown  off  immediately  after  his  accession,  and 
the  worthiest  persons  were  removed  from  the  court 
while  the  ministers  to  his  lusts  and  passions  were 
raised  to  the  highest  honours.  He  involved  his 
empire  in  a  war  with  Simeon,  king  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, but  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  outbreak.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  June,  912,  in  consequence  of  a 
debauch,  after  which  he  took  violent  exercise  on 
horseback.  (Constant,  im  Ikuii.  26 ;  Scylito.  pp. 
569,  608  ;  Zonaras,  xri.  15,  &c)         [L.  S.) 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople.   [Am  us.] 

ALEXANDER  CORNE'LIUS  ("AA#>rV* 
Kooyif&ior),  surnomed  Polyhistor  (IIoAuioTMp), 
a  Greek  writer  and  contemporary  of  Sulla.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  and  a 
pupil  of  Crates,  and  during  the  war  of  Sulla  in 
Greece  was  made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and 
made  him  the  paodagngus  of  his  children.  After- 
wards Lentulus  restored  him  to  freedom.  From 
Suidas  it  would  soeni  as  if  he  had  received  tho 
gentile  name  Cornelius  from  Lentulus,  while  Sor- 
vius  (ad  Am.  x.  388)  says,  that  he  received  the 
.Roman  franchise  from  L.  Cornelius  Sulla.  Ho 
died  at  Lauren  turn  in  a  fire  which  consumed  his 
house,  and  as  soon  as  bis  wife  beard  of  the  cala- 
mity, she  hung  herself.  The  statement  of  Suidas 
that  be  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  is  contradicted  by 
Stephanus  Bytantius  (*.  v.  KoTidsor),  who  says 
that  ho  was  a  native  of  Cotiaeum  in  Lesser  Phrygia, 
and  a  son  of  Asclepiades,  and  who  is  borne  out  by 
the  Etymologicum  Majfimm  (s.  rr.  SlooiKa  and 
wtp^frrfi^s),  where  Alexander  is  called  Ktmatvi. 
The  surname  of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  him  on 
account  of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  innumerable  works,  but  tho  greatest 
and  most  important  among  them  was  one  consisting 
of  42  books,  which  Stephanus  Byxantius  calls 
TLamotawi} j  "TAijf  \6yoi.  This  work  appears  to 
have  contained  historical  and  geographical  accounts 
of  nearly  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  Each 
of  the  forty  books  treated  of  a  separate  country, 
and  bore  a  corresponding  title,  such  as  Phrygiaca, 
Carica,  Lyciaca,  ice  But  such  titles  are  not  al- 
ways sure  indications  of  a  book  forming  only  a 
part  of  the  great  work ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
manifest  that  particular  countries  were  treated  of 
in  separate  works.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  the 
first  book  of  a  separate  work  on  Crete  (Schol.  ad 
Apollo*.  Rhod.  iv.  1492),  and  of  another  on  the 
-  Tractus  lllyricus."  (Val.  Max.  viii.  13,  ext.  7.) 
These  geographico- historical  works  are  referred  to 
in  innumerable  passages  of  Stephanus  Byxantius 
and  Pliny.    A  separate  work  on  tho  Phrygian 
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musician*  it  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (De  Mux.  5), 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  is  also  the  author  of  the  work  Ataioxcd 
&tkoa6<puVi  which  seems  to  be  the  groundwork  of 
Diogenes  Laertius.  [Albxanobk  Lvciinus.]  A 
work  on  the  symbols  of  the  Pythagoreans  is  men- 
tioned by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  131) 
and  Cyrillus  (adv.  Julian,  ix.  p.  133).  lie  also 
wrote  a  history  of  Judaea,  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  is  preserved  in  Euaebius.  (Praep.  Evany. 

ix.  17  ;  comp.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  L  p  143; 
Steph.  Ryx.  s.  r.  'IovSofo.)  A  history  of  Rome  in  five 
books  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  it  are  preserved  in  Scrviu*.  (Ad  Am.  viii.  330, 

x.  388.)  A  complete  list  of  all  the  known  titles 
of  the  works  of  Alexander  Polvhiator  is  given  in 
Vossius,  De  Hut.  Grate  p.  187,  &c.,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER  I.  IL,  kings  of  Egypt.  [Pto- 
LKMAKUft.] 

ALEXANDER  (^AKt^avSpos)  I.,  king  of  Epi- 
rus, was  the  son  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of 
Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  came  at  an  early  age  to  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  and  after  the  Grecian  fashion  became 
the  object  of  his  attachment.  Philip  in  requital 
made  him  king  of  Epirus,  after  dethroning  his  cou- 
sin Aeacides.  When  Olympias  was  repudiated 
by  her  husband,  she  went  to  her  brother,  and  en- 
deavoured to  induce  him  to  make  war  on  Philip. 
Philip,  however,  declined  the  contest,  and  formed 
a  second  alliance  with  him  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  (n.  c  336.)  At 
the  wedding  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Pausanias. 
In  n.  c  33*2,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of  the 
Tarentines,  crossed  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Rmttii.  After  a  victory 
over  the  Samuitcs  and  Lucanians  near  Paestum 
he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  Success  still 
followed  his  arms.  He  took  Ileraclea  and  Consen- 
tia  from  the  Lucanians,  and  Terina  and  Sipontum 
from  the  Rruttii.  Rut  in  ac  326,  through  the 
treachery  of  some  Lucanian  exiles,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  engage  under  unfavourable  circumstance* 
near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  exiles,  as  he  was 
crossing  the  river;  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy 
of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  which  had  bidden  him  be- 
ware of  Pandosia  and  the  Acheron.  He  left  a  son, 
Neoptolemus,  and  a  daughter,  Cadraca.  (Justin, 
viii.  6,  ix.  6,  7,  xii.  2,  xviL  3,  xviil  1,  xxiii.  1  ; 
Liv.  viii.  3,  17,  24  ;  Diod.  xvi.  72.)  The  head  on 
the  annexed  coin  of  Alexander  I.  represents  that 
of  Jupiter.  [C.  P.  M.J 


ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  Epirus,  was  the 
son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sicilian  tyrant  Agathocles.  He  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  a  c.  272,  and  continued  the  war  which  his 
father  had  begun  with  Antigonus  Oonatas,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  driving  from  the  kingdom  of 
Mai-edon.    He  was,  however,  dispossessed  of  both 


Macedon  and  Epirus  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus;  upon  which  he  took  refuge  amongst 
the  Acamanians.  Ry  their  assistance  and  that  of 
his  own  subjects,  who  entertained  a  great  attach- 
ment for  him,  he  recovered  Epirus.  It  appears 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  the  Aetolian*.  He 
married  his  sister  Olympias,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Pyrrhus  and  Ptolcinaeus,  and  a  daughter, 
Phthia.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Olympias 
assumed  the  regency  on  behalf  of  her  sons,  and 
married  Phthia  to  Demetrius.  There  are  extant 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  this  king.  The  former 
bear  a  youthful  head  covered  with  the  skin  of  an 
elephant's  head,  as  appears  in  the  one  figured  be- 
low. The  reverse  represents  Pallas  holding  a  spear 
in  one  hand  and  a  shield  in  the  other,  and  before 
her  stands  an  eagle  on  a  thunderbolt.  (J ustin,  xvii. 
1,  xxvi.  2,  3,  xxviiL  I  ;  Polyb.  ii.  45,  ix.  34  ; 
Plut.  Pyrrh.  9.)  [C.  P.  M.] 


ALEXANDER  ('AX^avSpos),  a  Greek  Gram- 
marian, who  is  mentioned  among  the  instructors 
of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (Capitol.  Af.Ant.  2  ; 
M.  Antonin.  i.  §  10.)  We  still  possess  a  Xoyos 
iirndrptns  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  rhetorician 
Aristeides.  (Vol.  i.  Or  at.  xii.  p.  142,&c.)  [L.S.] 
ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod.  [H  erodes.] 
ALEXANDER  ('A\4^tu4pot).  1.  Rishop  of 
Hikrapolis  in  Phrygia,  flourished  A.  D.  253.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled.  On  the  new  ihimm 
introduced  by  Chrut  into  the  world  ri  Kauror  tunrf- 
rrytt*  Xpurr6s  tls  r6v  koohov.  tc*<p.  tf ;  not  extant. 
(Suid.) 

2.  Rishop  of  Hicrapolia,  a.  d.  431.  He  wai 
sent  by  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  Neatorius  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus.  His 
hostility  to  St.  Cyril  was  such,  that  he  openly 
charged  him  with  Apollinaranism,  and  rejected 
the  communion  of  John,  Theodoret,  and  the  other 
Eastern  bishops,  on  their  reconciliation  with  him. 
He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  was  rejected,  and 
was  at  last  banished  by  the  emperor  to  Famothis 
in  Egypt.  Twenty- three  letters  of  his  ore  extant  in 
Latin  in  the  Synodieon  advernu  Trayotdiam  Irenaei 
ap.  Novam  CoUectionem  Cbndlionim  a  JkUuzio%  p. 
670,  &c  Paris,  1683.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  (VtAigwtyM),  ST.,  HIERO- 
SOLYMITANUS,  a  disciple,  first,  of  Pantaenus 
then  of  St  Clement,  at  Alexandria,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Origen,  (  Euscb.  Hid.  EccU  vi . 
14,)  was  bishop  of  Flaviopolis,  (Tillemont,  //tst. 
Ecci.  iii.  415,)  in  Cappadocia.  (S.  Hier.  Vir.  lit, 
§  62.)  In  the  persecution  under  Severe*  he  wua 
thrown  into  prison,  (circ.  a.i>.  204,  Euseb.  vi.  11,) 
where  he  remained  till  Asclepiades  succeeded 
Serapion  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  211,  the  beginning  of 
Caracalla's  reign.  (Sec  [a]  the  Epistle  St.  Alex- 
ander sent  to  the  Antiochenes  by  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Euscb.  H.E.vl  II.)    Euaebiu*  re- 
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kes  {L  €.%  that  by  Divine  revelation  be  be- 
on*  coadjutor   bishop  to  Narcissus,  bishop  of 
Aetu,  Le.  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  212.    (See  Euseb. 
//.  E.  ri.  8;  Chromic,  ad  jld.  228,  and  Alexan- 
der's [0]  Epistle  to  the  Antinoites  ap.  Euseb.  //.  K. 
ri,  11.)     During  his  episcopate  of  nearly  forty 
rnn  (for  be  continued  bishop  on  the  death  of 
St  Narcissus),  be  collected  a  valuable  library  of 
Eodmaabeal  Eputies,  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Rttsf bios.  ( H.  E.  vi.  20. )  He  received  Origen  when 
the  trueUes  at  Alexandria  droTe  him  thence,  a.  d. 
216s  and  made  him,  though  a  layman,  explain  the 
Scriptores  publicly,  a  proceeding  which  he  justified 
in  [>]  an  epistle  to  BiVhop  I  k-raetrius,  of  Alexandria, 
(ap.  Easeb.  H.  E.  vi  19,)  who,  however,  sent 
•one  deacons  to  bring  Origen  borne.    As  Origen 
through  Palestine,  on  some  necessary 
business,  St  Alexander  ordained  him  priest, 
(Sl  Hier.  L  c  f§  54,  62,)  which  caused  great  dis- 
taTbance  in  the  church.  [Origkn.]  A  fragment  of  a 
[8]  letter  firm  St.  Alexander  to  Origen  on  the  sut>- 
jert  exists,  ap.  Emmb.  H.  E.  vL  1 4.    St  Alexander 
died  in  the  Decian  persecution,  x.  d.  251,  in  prison 
(S.  Dion.  Alex.  ap.  EmmL.  If.  K  vi.  46)  after  great 
(Eu*ei>.  vL  39),  and  is  commemorated  in 
i  church  on  12tb  December,  in  the  West- 
era  on  16th  March.     Maxabanes  succeeded  him. 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  dedicated  to  him  his  De 
Gammc  Ectbjmutkv  about  the  observance  of  Easter. 
(H.E  vL  13.)    His  fragments  have  been  men- 
tioned in  chronological  order,  and  arc  collected 
in  Gallandi,  BiU.  P<rtr.  iL  p.  201,  and  in  Routh's 
As  wjmiot  Sxroe,  iL  p.  39.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  JANNAEUS  ('AAe|uropo» 
1b**«ot),  was  the  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,  and 
brother  of  Aristobulus  I.,  whom  he  succeeded,  as 
King  of  the  Jews,  in  a.  c.  104,  after  putting  to 
death  one  of  his  brothers,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
crown.    He  took  advantage  of  the  unquiet  state  of 
Syria  to  attack  the  cities  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
Dora,  and  Gaza,  which,  with  several  others,  had 
made   themselves  independent   The  people  of 
Ptolemais  applied  for  aid  to  Ptolemy  Lathyrus, 
king  of  Cyprus,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
Alexander  was  defeated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  Ptolemy  ravaged  the 
in  the  most  barbarous  manner.    In  b.  c 
102,  Cleopatra  came  to  the  assistance  of  Alexan- 
der with  a  fleet  and  army,  and  Ptolemy  was  com- 
peted to  return  to  Cyprus,  (b.  c.  101.)    Soon  af- 
terwards Alexander  invaded  Coele  Syria,  and  re- 
newed his  attacks  opon  the  independent  cities.  In 
a.  c  96  be  took  Uaxa,  destroyed  the  city,  and 
imssacrtd  aQ  the  inhabitants.    The  result  of  these 
undertakings,  and  his  having  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  drew  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  by  fax  the  more 
numerous  party.    He  was  attacked  by  the  people 
in  B.  c  94,  while  officiating  as  high-priest  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles ;  but  the  insurrection  was  put 
down,  and  six  thousand  of  the  insurgents  slain.  In 
the  next  year  (b.  c  93)  he  made  an  expedition 
tenmst  Arabia,  and  made  the  Arabs  of  Gilead  and 
the  Mcubhea  tributary.    Bnt  in  B.  c  92,  in  a 
cl~«i.:cti  airaifjrt  Mbrdas,  the  emir  of  the  Arabs  of 
Gaelowtia,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  in  the  moun- 
tain of  Oadara  ;  his  army  was  entirely  destroyed, 
•ad  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.   The  Pha- 
risees teatd  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  and 
Arwke  oat  into  open  revolt.    At  first  they  were 
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the  mountains  (a.  c.  88) ;  but  two  years  after- 
wards he  gained  two  decisive  victories.  After  the 
second  of  these,  he  caused  eight  hundred  of  the 
chief  men  amongst  the  rebels  to  be  crucified,  and 
their  wives  and  children  to  be  butchered  before 
their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines  banqueted 
in  sight  of  the  victims.  This  act  of  atrocity  pro- 
cured for  him  the  name  of  "  the  Thracian."  It 
produced  its  effect,  however,  and  the  rebellion  was 
shortly  afterwards  suppressed,  alter  the  war  had 
lasted  six  years.  During  the  next  three  years 
Alexander  made  some  successful  campaigns,  reco- 
vered several  cities  and  fortresses,  and  pushed  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Jordan.  On  bis  return  to 
Jerusalem,  in  B.  c  81,  his  excessive  drinking 
brought  on  a  quartan  ague,  of  which  he  died  three 
years  afterwards,  while  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Ragaba  in  Gerasena,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  his  wife  Alexandra. 
Coins  of  this  king  are  extant  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  his  proper  name  was  Jonathan,  and  that 
Alexander  was  a  name  which  he  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalent  custom.  (Joseph us,  Ant.  Jud. 
xiii.  12-15.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  f AAltovftpos),  surnamed  Isius 
the  chief  commander  of  the  Aetolians,  was  a  roan 
of  considerable  ability  and  eloquence  for  an  Aeto- 
lian.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33;  Polyb.  xvh.  3,  &c)  In 
b.  c  198  he  was  present  at  a  colloquy  held  at 
Nkaea  on  the  Maliac  gulf,  and  spoke  against  Phi- 
lip III.  of  Macedonia,  saying  that  the  king  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  Greece,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Aetolians  the  towns  which  had  formerly  been 
subject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at  such  a  de- 
mand being  made  by  an  Aetolian,  answered  him 
in  a  speech  from  his  ship.  (Liv.  xxxii.  34.)  Soon 
after  this  meeting,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  of 
the  Aetolians  to  Rome,  where,  together  with  other 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accusations 
against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvii.  10.)  In  be  197, 
Alexander  again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which 
T.  Quinctius  Fhunininus  with  his  allies  and  king 
Philip  were  present  and  at  which  peace  with  Phi- 
lip was  discussed.  Alexander  dissuaded  his  friends 
from  any  peaceful  arrangement  with  Philip.  (Po- 
lyb. xviiL  19,  &c;  Appian,  Maced.  vii.  1.)  In 
b.  c.  195,  when  a  congress  of  all  the  Greek  states 
that  were  allied  with  Rome  was  convoked  by  T. 
Quinctins  Fhunininus  at  Corinth,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  war  that  was  to  be  undertaken 
against  Nabis,  Alexandi-r  spoke  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  also  insinuated  that  the  Romans  were 
acting  fraudulently  towards  Greece.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
23.)  When  in  b.  c  189  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
after  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  was  expected  te 
march  into  Aetolia,  the  Aetolians  sent  envoys  te 
Athens  and  Rhodes;  and  Alexander  I  si  us,  toge- 
ther with  Phaneas  and  Lycopus,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  Alexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  ;  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  made  prisoners  in  Cephalenia 
by  the  Epeirots,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Alexander,  however,  although  he  was 
very  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was  accord- 
ingly kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which 
he  was  liberated,  at  the  command  of  the  Romans, 
without  any  ransom.  (Polyb.  xxii.  9.)  [L.S.] 

ALEXANDER  f  AAetVvtpot),  surnamed  Lych- 
nuh  (Ai/xwj),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  poet  Ho 
was  a  native  of  Ephcsus,  whence  he  is  sometime* 
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cnUcd  Alexander  Ephesius  and  mnst  have  lived 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  more  recent  Ephcsian 
authors,  and  also  states,  that  he  took  a  part  in  the 
political  atfairs  of  his  native  city.  Strabo  ascribes 
to  him  a  history,  and  poems  of  a  didactic  kind, 
viz.  one  on  astronomy  and  another  on  geography, 
in  which  he  describes  the  great  continents  of  the 
world,  treating  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or  book, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  bore  the 
name  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an 
account  What  kind  of  history  it  was  that  Strabo 
alludes  to,  is  uncertain.  The  so-called  Aurelius 
Victor  (de  Or Gent.  Rom.  9)  quotes,  it  is  true, 
the  first  book  of  a  history  of  the  Manic  war  by 
Alexander  the  Ephcsian  ;  but  this  authority  is 
more  than  doubtful.  Some  writers  have  supposed 
that  this  Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  history  of 
the  succession  of  Greek  philosophers  (al  rip  <pi\o- 
tr6$vv  SmSoxcd),  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  116,  ii.  19,  106,  iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  62,  vii.  179,  viii.  24,  ix.  61);  but  this  work 
belonged  probably  to  Alexander  Polyhistor.  His 
geographical  poem,  of  which  several  fragments  are 
still  extant,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stcphanus 
Byxantius  and  others.  (Steph.  Byx.  t. re.  AdnrnBos, 
ToTpo€a*T7,  Awpor,  "Tpitavol,  MfArrcda,  &c;  com  p. 
Eustath.  ad  Diemys.  Perieg.  388,  591.)  Of  his 
astronomical  poem  a  fragment  is  still  extant,  which 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  by  Gale  (Addend, 
ad  Purtken.  p.  49)  and  Schneider  (ad  Vitruv.  ii. 
p.  23,  &c)  to  Alexander  Actolus.  (See  Naeke, 
Schedae  Critioae,  p.  7,  &c)  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  20,  22)  is  speaking  of 
Alexander  Lychnus  when  he  says,  that  Alexander 
is  not  a  good  poet,  a  careless  writer,  but  yet  pos- 
sesses some  information.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  LYCOPOLITESCAA^ovc>» 
Ai/kotoA.Jttjj),  was  so  called  from  Lycopolis  in 
Egypt,  whether  as  born  there,  or  because  he  was 
bishop  there,  is  uncertain.  At  first  a  pagan,  he 
was  next  instructed  in  Manicheeism  by  persons 
acquainted  with  Manes  himself.  Converted  to  the 
faith,  he  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  heresy  (Trac- 
tatut  de  Pladtit  Manickaeorum)  in  Greek,  which 
was  first  published  by  Combe  lis,  with  a  Latin 
version,  in  the  Audarium  Novusimttm  Bibl.  m. 
Pair.  Ps.  ii.  pag.  3,  Ac,  It  is  published  also  by 
Gallandi,  BM.  Pair.  vol.  iv.  p.  73.  He  was  bishop 
of  Lycopolis,  (Phot.  Epitome  de  Manitk.  ap. 
Monlfawxm,  BAl.  Coulin.  p.  354,)  and  probably 
immediately  preceded  Melctius.  (Le  Quien,  Orient 
Xnu,.  vol.  "ii.  p.  597.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  (<AA^ovc>j),  the  son  of  Lvsi- 
machu8  by  an  Odrysian  woman,  whom  Polyaenus 
(vi.  12)  calls  Macris.  On  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Agathocles  [see  p.  65,  a]  by  command  of 
his  father  in  B.  c.  284,  he  fled  into  Asia  with  the 
widow  of  his  brother,  and  solicited  aid  of  Scleucus. 
A  war  ensued  in  consequence  between  Seleucus 
and  Lysimachus,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  latter,  who  was  slain  in  battle  in 
a  c.  281,  in  the  plain  of  Cores  in  Phrygia.  His 
body  was  conveyed  by  his  son  Alexander  to  the 
Chersoncsus,  and  there  buried  between  Cardia  and 
Pnctya,  where  his  tomb  was  remaining  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  (L  10.  §  4,  5  ;  Appian,  Syr.  64.) 

ALEXANDER  I.  ('AA^a*6>o0i  the  tenth  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  the  son  of  Amyntas  I.  When 
Megabazus  sent  to  Macedonia,  about  n.  c.  507,  to 
demand  earth  and  water,  as  u  token  of  submission 


to  Darius,  Amyntas  was  still  reigning.  At  a  ban- 
quet given  to  the  Persian  envoys,  the  latter  de- 
manded the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
Amyntas,  through  fear  of  his  guests,  ordered  them 
to  attend.  But  when  the  Persians  proceeded  to 
offer  indignities  to  them,  Alexander  caused  them 
to  retire,  under  pretence  of  arraying  them  more 
beautifully,  and  introduced  in  their  stead  some 
Macedonian  youths,  dressed  in  female  attire,  who 
slew  the  Persians.  As  the  Persians  did  not  re- 
turn, Mcgnbasus  sent  Bubares  with  some  troops 
into  Macedonia ;  but  Alexander  escaped  the  dan- 
ger by  giving  his  sister  Gygaca  in  marriage  to  the 
Persian  general.  According  to  Justin,  Alexander 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  soon  after 
these  events.  (Herod,  v.  17—21,  viii.  136; 
Justin,  vii.  2—4.)  In  B.  c.  492,  Macedonia 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persian  general  Mar- 
donius  (Herod,  vi.  44) ;  and  in  Xerxes'  invasion 
of  Greece  (b.  c.  480),  Alexander  accompanied  the 
Persian  army.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mar- 
doniua,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Athens  after  the 
battle  of  Salami*,  to  propose  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians, which  he  strongly  recommended,  under  the 
conviction  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with 
the  Persians.  He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  mis- 
sion ;  but  though  he  continued  in  the  Persian 
army,  he  was  always  secretly  inclined  to  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks  and  informed  them  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  the  intention  of  Mardonius 
to  fight  on  the  following  day.  (viii.  136,  140 — 
143,  ix.  44,  45.)  He  was  alive  in  b.  c  463, 
when  Cimon  recovered  Thasos.  (Plut.  dm.  14.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II. 

Alexander  was  the  first  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  Macedonia,  who  presented  himself  as  a 
competitor  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  them  after  proving  his  Greek  descent. 
(Herod,  v.  22;  Justin,  vii.  2.)  In  his  reign 
Macedonia  received  a  considerable  accession  of  tei> 
ritory.    (Thuc.  ii.  99.) 


ALEXANDER  II.  ('AA^avo>i)*  the  six- 
teenth king  of  Macbdonia,  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyntas  II.,  succeeded  his  father  in  &  c  369, 
and  appears  to  have  reigned  nearly  two  yeans 
though  Diodorus  assigns  only  one  to  his  reign. 
While  engaged  in  Thessaly  in  a  war  with  Alexan- 
der of  Pherae,  a  usurper  rose  up  in  Macedonia  of 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alorites,  whom  Diodorus, 
apparently  without  good  authority,  calls  a  brother 
of  the  king.  Pelopidas,  being  called  in  to  mediate 
between  them,  left  Alexander  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  several 
hostages;  among  whom,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  Philip,  the  youngest  brother  of  Alex- 
ander, afterwards  king  of  Macedonia,  and  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  he  had  scarcely  left 
Macedonia,  before  Alexander  was  murdered  by 
Ptolemy  Alorites  or  according  to  Justin  (viL  5), 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  Eurydice. 


Alexander. 

(de  fids.  Ley.  p.  40*2)  names  Apollo- 
phanrs  **  one  of  the  murderer*.  (Diod.  xt.  60, 
61,  67,  7K  77  ;  Pint.  Pdop.  26,  27;  Athen.  xiv. 
p.  629,  d. ;  Aeschin.  defaU.  Leg.  p.  31,  I  33.) 


ALEXANDER  TIT.  fAA**{e>o>*r),  king- of 
Mackk»xia.  surnamed  the  Great,  was  born  at 
Pefl*,  ra  the  autumn  of  a  c  356.    He  was  the 
■on  •(  Philip  IL  and  Olymptas,  and  he  inherited 
nock  of  the  natural  disposition  of  both  of  his  pa- 
rents— the  cod  forethought  and  practical  wisdom 
of  his  ache*  and  the  ardent  enthusiasm  and  un- 
governable passions  of  his  mother.     His  mother 
bHfitr-imi  t»  ttie  royal  house  of  Epeirus,  and  through 
her  he  tasrd  his  descent  from  the  great  hero 
AduDes.    His  early  education  was  committed  to 
Lawv&s  and  Lysimachus  the  former  of  whom 
»i*  s  relation  of  hi*  mother's,  and  the  latter  an 
AcarLAjiian.    lunulas  early  accustomed  him  to 
raime  t^il  and  hardship,  but  Lysimachus  recoin- 
nviidrd  himself  to  his  myal  pupil  by  obsequious 
riitipry.    But  Alexander  was  also  placed  under 
the  care  of  Aristotle,  who  acquired  an  influence 
pTf-r  ti»  mind  and  clmrMter,  which  is  manifest  to 
she  bte*t  period  of  his  life.    Aristotle  wrote  for 
km  uv  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  government;  and 
the  dew  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  political 
Tr  .  iiiou*  »f  nations  and  of  the  nature  of  government, 
which  Alexander  shews  in  the  midst  of  all  his  con- 
<rare«a,  may  fairly  be  a.*crit>ed  to  the  lesnons  he 
a«i  revived  in  hi*  yosth  from  the  greatest  of  phi- 
W-.pher*.    ft  is  not  impossible  too  that  his  love 
of  discovery,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
herd  of  vulgar  conquerors,  may  also  hare  been  im- 
fx  cited  in  him  by  the  researches  of  Aristotle.  Nor 
*a»  his  physical  education  neglected.     He  was 
earry  trained  in  all  manly  and  athletic  sports ;  in 
he  excelled  all  of  his  age ;  and  in 
he  had  the  advantage  of  his  father's 

At  the  early  age  of  tixteea,  Alexander  was  en- 
trojie'l  niih  the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his 
ixthes,  while  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom 
to  r.ifrb  acainst  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished 
bn^ietC  however,  at  the  battle  of  Chacroneia 
(a.  c  338),  where  the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to 
his  impeteosity  and  courage. 

On  the  marder  of  Philip  (a  c.  336),  just  after 
he  had  made  arrangements  to  march  into  Asia  at 
the  had  of  the  confederate  Greeks,  Alexander 
isd  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and  found  him- 
self f^rroBjuied  by  enemies  on  every  side.  Attalus, 
the  aade  of  CIt-opatra,  who  Lid  been  sent  into 
Ana  by  Panoenhm  with  a  considerable  force,  ae- 
pind  to  the  throne ;  the  Greeks,  roased  by  De- 
a-*;hraes,  threw  off  the  Macedonian  supremacy; 
*td  tiw  barbarians  in  the  north  threatened  his 
uoKmsms.    Nothing  bat  the  promptest  energy 
cmsid  are  him ;  but  in  this  Alexander  was  never 
defka-ot.   Attains  was  seised  and  put  to  death. 
Hu  rapid  march  into  the  south  of  Greece  over- 
seed  ill  opposition ;  Thebes,  which  bad  been 
c-wr  artire  against  him,  submitted  when  he  ap- 
and  the  assembled  Greeks  at 
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the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  hhn  to  the  command 
against  Persia,  which  had  prcvioasly  been  bestowed 
upon  his  father.  Being  now  at  liberty  to  reduce 
the  barbarians  of  the  north  to  obedience,  he 
marched  (early  in  B.C.  335)  across  mount  Haemiuv 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  n»  far  as  the 
Danube,  which  he  crossed,  and  received  embassies 
from  the  Scythians  and  other  nations.  On  his 
return,  he  marched  westward,  and  subdued  the 
Illyrians  and  Taulantii,  who  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  While  en- 
gaged in  these  distant  countries,  a  report  of  his 
death  reached  Greece,  and  the  Tbebans  once  more 
took  up  arms..  But  a  terrible  punishment  awaited 
them.  He  advanced  into  Boeotia  by  rapid  marches, 
and  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  city  almost 
before  the  inhabitants  had  received  intelligence  of 
bis  approach.  The  dty  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the 
buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar, were  levelled  with  the  ground ;  most  of  the 
inhabitants  butchered,  and1  the  rest  sold  as  slaves, 
Athens  feared  a  similar  fate,  and  sent  an  embassy 
deprecating  hie  wrath  ;  but  Alexander  did  not  ad- 
vance farther;,  the  punishment  of  Thebes  was  a 
sufficient  warning  to  Greece. 

Alexander  now  directed  all  his  energy  to  prepare 
for  the  expedition  against  Persia.  In  the  spring 
of  a  c  334,  he  crossed  over  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia  with  an  army  of  about  354)00  men.  Of 
these  30,000  were  foot  and  5000  horse;  and  of 
the  former  only  12,000  were  Macedonians.  But 
experience  had  shewn  that  this  was  a  force  which 
no  Persian  king  could  resist  Darius,  the  reigning 
king  of  Persia,  had  no  military  skill,  and  could 
only  hope  to  oppose  Alexander  by  engaging  the 
services  of  mercenary  Greeks,  of  whom  he  obtained 
large  supplies. 

Alexander's  first  engagement  with  the  Persians 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  where  they  at- 
tempted to  prevent  his  passage  over  it  Memnon, 
a  Rhodian  Greek,  was  in  the  army  of  the  Persians^ 
and  had  recommended  them  to  withdraw  as  Alexan- 
der's army  advanced,  and  lay  waste  the  country  v 
but  this  advice  was.  not  followed,  and  the  Persians, 
were  defeated.  Memnon  was  the  ablest  general 
that  Darius  had;  and  bis  death  in  the  following 
year  (a,  c  333)  relieved, Alexander  from  a  formid- 
able opponent.  After  the  capture  of  Halicarnassus, 
Memnon  had  collected  a^powcrful  fleet  in  which 
Alexander  was  greatly  deficient;  be  bad  taken 
many  of  the  islands  in  the  Aegaean,  and  threatened 
Macedonia. 

Before  marching  against  Darius,  Alexander 
thought  it  expedient  to  subdue  the  chief  towns  on 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minpr,  The  last  event 
of  importance  in  the  campaign  was  the  capture  of 
Halicamassas,  which  was  not  taken,  late  in  the 
autumn,  after  a  vigorous  defence  by  Memnon, 
Alexander  marched  along  the  coast  of  Lycta  and 
Pamphylia,  and  then  northward  into  Phrygia  and 
to  Gordium,  where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated 
Gordian  knot,  which,  it  was  add,  was  to  bo 
loosened  only  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia, 

In  B.C.  333,  be  was  joined  at  Gordium  by  re- 
inforcements from  Macedonia,  and  commenced  his 
second  campaign.  From  Gordium  he  marched 
through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia  to 
the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
a  fever,  brought  on  by  his  great  exertions  or 
through  throwing  himself,  when  heated,  into  the 
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cold  water*  of  the  Cydnua.  Darius  meantime  had 
collected  an  immense  army  of  500,000,  or  600,000 
men,  with  30,000  Greek  mercenaries;  bat  instead 
of  waiting  for  Alexander's  approach  in  the  wide 
plain  of  Sochi,  where  he  had  been  stationed  for 
some  time,  and  which  was  favourable  to  his  num- 
ber* and  the  evolution  of  his  cavalry,  he  advanced 
into  the  narrow  plain  of  Issus,  where  defeat  was 
almost  certain.  Alexander  had  passed  through 
this  plain  into  Syria  before  Darius  reached  it ;  but 
as  soon  as  be  received  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments of  Darius,  be  retraced  his  steps,  and  in  the 
battle  which  followed  the  Persian  army  was  de- 
feated with  dreadful  slaughter.  Darius  took  to 
flight,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  left  wing  routed,  and 
escaped  across  the  Euphrates  by  the  ford  of  Thap- 
sacus ;  but  his  mother,  wife,  and  children  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect  The  battle  of 
Issus,  which  was  fought  towards  the  close  of  B.  c. 
333,  decided  the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but 
Alexander  judged  it  most  prudent  not  to  pursue 
Darius,  but  to  subdue  Phoenicia,  which  was  espe- 
cially formidable  by  its  navy,  and  constantly 
threatened  thereby  to  attack  the  coasts  of  Oreece 
and  Macedonia.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Phoenicia 
submitted  as  he  approached  ;  Tyre  alone  refused  to 
surrender.  This  city  was  not  taken  till  the  mid- 
dle of  B.  c.  332,  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  seven 
months,  and  was  fearfully  punished  by  the  slaugh- 
ter of  8000  Tyrians  and  the  sale  of  30,000  into 
slaver}'.  Next  followed  the  siege  of  Gaza,  which 
again  delayed  Alexander  two  months,  and  after- 
wards according  to  Josephua,  he  marched  to  Jeru- 
salem, intending  to  punish  the  people  for  refusing 
to  assist  him,  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose 
by  the  appearance  of  the  high  priest,  and  pardoned 
the  people.  This  story  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
and  rests  on  questionable  evidence. 

Alexander  next  marched  into  Egypt,  which 
gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians had  ever  hated  the  Persians,  who  insulted 
their  religion  and  violated  their  temples.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (n.  c.  331),  Alex- 
ander founded  at  the  mouth  of  tho  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  in- 
tended should  form  the  centre  of  commerce  between 
the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  and  which  soon 
in  ore  than  realised  the  expectations  of  its  founder. 
He  now  determined  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  after  proceeding  from  Alexandria 
along  the  coast  to  Paraetonium,  he  turned  south- 
ward through  the  desert  and  thus  reached  the  temple. 
He  was  saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (b.  c  331), 
Alexander  set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  col- 
lected another  army.  He  marched  through  Phoe- 
nicia and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at 
the  ford  of  Thapsacus ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at 
length  met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  of  men, 
in  the  plains  of  Oaugamela.  The  battle  was  fought 
in  the  month  of  October,  B.  c  331,  and  ended  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Persians,  who  suffered 
immense  slaughter.  Alexander  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives to  Arbela  (Erbil),  which  place  has  given  its 
name  to  the  battle,  and  which  was  distant  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought  Da- 
rius, who  bad  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the  , 


day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  in  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia ;  and 
he  began  to  assume  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
an  Asiatic  despot.  His  adoption  of  Persian  habits 
and  customs  tended  doubtless  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  new  subjects ;  but  these  out- 
ward signs  of  eastern  royalty  were  also  accom- 
panied by  many  acts  worthy  only  of  an  eastern 
tyrant;  he  exercised  no  controul  over  hi*  pas- 
sions, and  frequently  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
and  ungovernable  excesses. 

From  Arbela,  Alexander  marched  to  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Persepolis,  which  all  surrendered  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  He  is  said  to  have  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  Persepolis,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Thais,  an  Athenian  courtezan. 

At  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  330,  Alexander 
marched  from  Persepolis  into  Media,  where  Darius 
had  collected  a  new  force.  On  his  approach, 
Darius  fled  through  Rhagae  and  the  passes  of  the 
Elburx  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  into  the  Bactrian  provinces.  After 
stopping  a  short  time  at  Ecbatana,  Alexander  pur- 
sued him  through  the  deserts  of  Parthia,  and  had 
nearly  reached  him,  when  the  unfortunate  king  was 
murdered  by  Bessus  satrap  of  ftactria,  and  his  as- 
sociates* Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  king*.  Bessus 
escaped  to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Persia.  Alexander  advanced  into  Hyroania,  in 
order  to  gain  over  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  of 
Darius*  army,  who  were  assembled  there.  After 
some  negotiation  he  succeeded  ;  they  were  all  par- 
doned, and  a  great  many  of  them  taken  into  hia 
pay.  After  spending  fifteen  days  at  Zadnicarui, 
the  capital  of  Parthia,  he  marched  to  the  frontiers 
of  A  re  in,  which  he  entrusted  to  Satibanones,  the 
former  satrap  of  the  country,  and  set  out  on  his 
march  towards  Bactria  to  attack  Bessus,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  re- 
volt of  Satikirzanca.  By  incredible  exertions  he 
returned  to  Artacoana,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
in  two  days'  march :  the  satrap  took  to  flight  and 
a  new  governor  was  appointed.  Instead  of  re- 
suming his  march  into  Bactria,  Alexander  seems 
to  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  subdue  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Areia,  and  accordingly 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Drangac  and 
Sarangae. 

During  the  army's  stay  at  Prophthasia,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Dmngae,  an  event  occurred,  which 
shews  the  altered  character  of  Alexander,  and  re- 
presents him  in  the  light  of  a  suspicious  oriental 
despot  Philotas,  the  son  of  his  faithful  general, 
Parmcnion,  and  who  had  been  himself  a  personal 
friend  of  Alexander,  was  accused  of  a  plot  against 
the  king's  life.  He  was  accused  by  Alexander 
before  the  army,  condemned,  and  put  to  death. 
Parmcnion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  at 
Ecbatana,  was  also  put  to  death  by  command  of 
Alexander,  who  feared  lest  he  should  attempt  to 
revenge  his  son.  Several  other  trials  for  treason 
followed,  and  many  Macedonians  were  executed. 

Alexander  now  advanced  through  the  country 
of  the  Ariaspi  to  the  Arachoti,  a  people  west  of 
the  Indus,  whom  he  conquered.  Their  conquest 
and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Areia  occupied 
the  whiter  of  this  year,  (a  c  330.)  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  (a.  c.  329),  ho 
crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamt«u*  (the 
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Hindoo  Cooah),  and  marched  into  Bactria  against 
Besses.  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  Bessus 
tied  acroM  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiaua.  Alexander 
followed  htm,  and  transported  his  army  across  the 
river  on  the  thins  of  the  tents  stuffed  with  straw. 
Shortly  after  the  passage  Ik-»su*  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands,  and,  after  being  cruelly  mutilated  by 
seder  of  Alexander,  was  put  to  death.  From  the 
Oxbs  Alexander  adTmnced  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes 
(the  Sir),  which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  several 
Scythian  tribe*  north  of  that  river.  After 
founding  a  city  Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  he 
retraced  his  steps,  recrossed  the  Oxus,  and  returned 
to  Zariaspa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent  the  winter 
of  329.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  killed  his 
friend  deltas  in  a  drunken  revel.  [Clkiti's.] 

In  the  spring  of  a  c  3*28,  Alexander  acain 
cross*  d  the  Oxus  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
Soediana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  it  in  the  year, 
and  accordingly  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Nau- 
taca.  a  place  in  the  middle  of  the  province.    At  the 
hepan  ng  of  the  following  year,  B.  c  327,  he  took 
a  mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters. 
The  beamy  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated 
the  conqueror,  and  ho  accordingly  made  her  his 
wife.    This  iramaK  with  one  of  his  eastern  sub- 
jects was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his 
poOry.    Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdi- 
ana, Alexander  marched  southward  into  Bactria, 
and  made  preparations  foe  the  invasion  of  India. 
While  in  Bsictna,  another  conspiracy  was  discov- 
ered fee  the  murder  of  the  king.    The  plot  was 
famed  by  Hermofaws  with  a  number  of  the  royal 
paces,  and  Callistbenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was 
mvolved  in  it.    All  the  conspirators  were  put  to 


Alexander  did  not  leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the 
spring  of  b»  c  327,  and  crossed  the  Indus,  proba- 
bly near  the  modem  Attock.  He  now  entered 
the  country  of  the  Penjab,  or  the  Five  Rivers. 
TaJcQas,  the  king  of  the  people  immediately  east 
of  the  Indus,  submitted  to  him,  and  thus  he  met 
with  no  resistance  till  he  reached  the  Hydaspcs, 
apon  the  opposite  bank  of  which  Poros,  an  Indian 
was  posted  with  a  large  army  and  a  consider- 
Duraber  of  elephants.  Alexander  managed  to 
the  river  on  perceived  by  the  Indian  king, 
and  then  an  obstinate  battle  followed,  in  which 
Pure*  was  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to  htm  his 
kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honour. 

Air  under  remained  thirty  days  on  the  Hydaspcs, 
during  which  time  be  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
each  bank  of  the  river:  one  was  called  Bueephala, 
ro  honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories ;  and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemorate  his  victory. 
From  thence  be  marched  to  the  Acesines  (the 
Chraab),  which  be  crossed,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Hrdraotes  (tl 
to  stuck 

to  resist  him.     But  as  he  approached  nearer, 
tha  poros  fled,  and  his  dominions  were  given 
ty  the  one   whom  be   bad  conquered  on  the 
ffrdaspea     The   Cathaei,   however,  who  also 
dveit  east  of  the  Hrdraotes,  offered  a  vigorous 
JUtrtmce,  but  were 'defeated.    Alexander  still 
reeled  forward  till  he   reached  the  Hyphasis 
(Garra),  which  he  w»»  preparing  to  cross,  when 


Ravee),  which  he  also  crossed, 
another  Perus,  who    had  prepared 
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the  Macedonians,  worn  out  by  long  service,  and 
tired  of  the  war,  refused  to  proceed  ;  and  Alexan- 
der, notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers, 
was  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned 
to  the  Hydaspes,  where  he  had  previously  given 
orders  for  the  building  of  a  fleet,  and  then  sailed 
down  the  river  with  about  8000  men,  while  the 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two  divi- 
sions. This  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  327.  The 
people  on  each  side  of  the  river  submitted  with- 
out resistance,  except  the  Malli,  in  the  conquest 
of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander  was  severely 
wounded.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Acesines 
and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a  city,  and 
left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a  considerable  body 
of  Greeks.  Here  he  built  some  fresh  ships,  and 
shortly  afterwards  sent  about  a  third  of  the 
army,  under  Craterus,  through  the  country  of 
the  Arachoti  and  Drangae  into  Carraania,  He 
himself  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus, 
founded  a  city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  into  the  Indian  ocean. 
He  seems  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  about  the  middle  of  326.  Nearchus  was 
sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  to 
the  Persian  gulf  [Nearchus],  and  Alexander 
set  out  from  Pattala,  about  September,  to  return 
to  Persia.  In  his  march  through  Gedrosia,  his 
army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  till  they  arrived  at  Pura,  where  they 
obtained  supplies.  From  Pura  he  advanced  to 
Carman  (Kirman),  the  capital  of  Carmania,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Craterus,  with  his  detachment 
of  the  army,  and  also  by  Nearchus,  who  had 
accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety.  Alexander 
sent  the  great  body  of  the  army,  under  He- 
pliaestion,  along  the  Persian  gulf,  while  he  him- 
self, with  a  small  force,  marched  to  Pasargadae, 
and  from  thence  to  Persepolis,  where  he  ap- 
pointed Pcucestas,  a  Macedonian,  governor,  in 
place  of  the  former  one,  a  Persian,  whom  ho 
put  to  death,  for  oppressing  the  province. 

From  Persepolis  Alexander  advanced  to  Sum, 
which  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  325.  Here 
he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops  some  rest  from 
their  labours ;  and  faithful  to  his  plan  of  forming 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  eighty  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
self took  a  second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a 
third,  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  About 
10,000  Macedonians  also  followed  the  example 
of  their  king  and  generals,  and  married  Asiatic 
women ;  all  these  received  presents  from  the  king. 
Alexander  also  enrolled  large  numbers  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  bad  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Macedonians,  who  were  discontented  with 
several  of  the  new  arrangements  of  the  king,  and 
especially  at  his  placing  the  Persians  on  an  equality 
with  themselves  in  many  respects,  rose  in  mutiny 
against  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  little 
difficulty,  and  he  afterwards  dismissed  about  1 0,000 
Macedonian  veterans,  who  returned  to  Europe  un- 
der the  command  of  Craterus.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  same  year  (n.  c  325)  he  went  to  Ecbntaua, 
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where  he  lost  his  great  favourite  Hephaestion ;  and 
hi*  grief  for  his  low  knew  no  bounds.  From  Ecba- 
tana  he  marched  to  Babylon,  rabduing  in  his  way 
the  Coasaci,  a  mountain  tribe  ;  and  before  he  reach- 
ed Babylon,  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  who  had 
come  to  do  homage  to  the  new  conqueror  of  Asia. 

Alexander  reached  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  b.  c. 
324,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  predicted 
evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at  that  time.  He 
intended  to  make  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  empire, 
as  the  best  point  of  communication  between  his 
eastern  and  western  dominions.  His  schemes  were 
numerous  and  gigantic.  His  first  object  was  the 
conquest  of  Arabia,  which  was  to  be  followed,  it 
was  said,  by  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  the  west  But  his  views  were  not  confined 
merely  to  conquest.  He  sent  Heracleides  to  build 
a  fleet  on  the  Caspian,  and  to  explore  that  sea, 
which  was  said  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
ocean.  He  also  intended  to  improve  the  distribu- 
tion of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  for 
that  purpose  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  inspect 
the  canal  called  Pallacopas.  On  his  return  to 
Babylon,  he  found  the  preparations  for  the  Arabian 
expedition  nearly  complete ;  but  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  pro- 
bably brought  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the 
murshy  districts  around  Babylon,  and  aggra- 
vated by  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk 
at  a  banquet  given  to  his  principal  officers.  He 
died  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  in  the  month 
of  May  or  June,  a.  c.  323.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months,  lie  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor, 
but  just  before  his  death  he  gave  his  ring  to  Per- 
diccas.  Roxana  was  with  child  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  afterwards  bore  a  son,  who  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Aegus. 

The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike  other 
Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked  by 
something  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ;  at 
every  step  of  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished  ;  and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankind  was  in- 
creased ;  the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  a  road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  remote  East 

No  contemporary  author  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  survives.  Our  best  account  comes  from 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  but  who  drew  up  his  history  from 
the  accounts  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and 
Aristobulus  of  Cassandria.  The  history  of  Quintus 
Curtius,  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander,  and  the 


epitomes  of  Justin  and  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  were  also 
compiled  from  earlier  writers.  The  best  modern 
writers  on  the  subject  are :  St  Croix,  Kxamm 
critique  det  ancimt  II islorieni  <T  Alexandre  le  Grand; 
Droysen,  Getckiehie  AUxundm  det  Groemen ;  Wil- 
liams, Life  </  Alexander;  Thirl  wall,  History  of 
Greece^  vols.  vi.  and  vii. 

ALEXANDER  IV.  fAAtftastyot),  king  of 
Macedonia,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana,  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  n.  c.  323.  He  was  acknowledged  as  the 
partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the  empire,  and  was 
under  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas,  the  regent, 
till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  n.  c  321.  He  was 
then  for  a  short  time  placed  under  the  guardianship 
of  Pithon  and  the  general  Arrhidaeus,  and  subse- 
quently under  that  of  Anti pater,  who  conveyed 
him  with  his  mother  Roxana,  and  the  king  Philip 
Arrhidaeus  and  his  wife  to  Macedonia  in  320. 
(Diod.  xviil  36,  39.)  On  the  death  of  Antipater 
in  319,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Polysperchon  ;  but  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Philip 
Arrhidaeus,  began  to  form  a  powerful  party  in 
Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Polysperchon ;  and 
Roxana,  dreading  her  influence,  fled  with  her  son 
Alexander  into  Epeints,  where  Olympias  had  lived 
for  a  long  time.  At  the  instigation  of  Olympias, 
Acacidcs,  king  of  Epeirus,  made  common  cause 
with  Polysperchon,  and  restored  the  young  Alex- 
ander to  Macedonia  in  317.  [Aeacjdks.]  Eury- 
dice and  her  husband  were  pat  to  death,  and  the 
supreme  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias. 
( \ i x.  1 1  ;  Justin,  xiv.  5.)  But  in  the  following 
year  Cassandcr  obtained  possession  of  Macedonia, 
put  Olympias  to  death,  and  imprisoned  Alexander 
and  his  mother.  They  remained  in  prison  till  the 
general  peace  made  in  311,  when  Alexander's  title 
to  the  crown  was  recognized.  Many  of  his  par- 
tizans  demanded  that  he  should  be  immediately 
released  from  prison  and  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Cassnnder  therefore  resolved  to  get  rid  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  rival,  and  caused  him  and  his  mother 
Roxana  to  be  murdered  secretly  in  prison.  (b.c 
311.  Diod.  xix.  51,  52,  61,  105  ;  Justin,  xr.  2  ; 
Paus.  ix.  7.  $  2.) 

ALEXANDER  0AA^a>-6>»),  »  Megalopo- 
tiTAN.  He  was  originally  a  Macedonian,  but  had 
received  the  franchise  and  was  settled  at  Megalo- 
polis about  a  c  1 90.  He  pretended  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  accordingly 
called  his  two  sons  Philip  and  Alexander.  His 
daughter  Apama  was  married  to  Amynander, 
king  of  the  Athamanians.  Her  eldest  brother, 
Philip,  followed  her  to  her  court,  and  being  of  a 
vain  character,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted 
with  the  prospect  of  gaining  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxxv.  47;  Appian,  Syr. 
13 ;  comp.  Philip,  son  of  Alexander.)    [L.  fc>.] 

ALEX  AN  DER  ('A/J{a»tpos)y  brother  of  Molo. 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  111.,  afterwards 
called  the  Great  in  EC  224,  he  entrusted  Alex- 
ander with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Persia, 
and  Molo  received  Media.  Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Hermeias,  a  base  flat- 
terer and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-powerful  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  the  upper 
satrapies  of  the  kingdom  to  revolt  It  was  the 
secret  wish  of  Hermeias  to  see  the  king  involved  in 
as  many  difficulties  as  possible,  and  it  was  on  his 
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id  rice  that  the  war  against  the  rrWn  was  entrust- 
ed to  Bteu  withoat  courage  and  ability.    In  B.  c 
220,  bowerer,  Antiochns  himself  undertook  the 
c  'limiir^d.     Molo  wn»  diverted  by  bis  troops,  and 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  kins,  put  an 
end  to  his  own  bfe.    All  the  leaden  of  the  rebel- 
ban  followed  hi*  example,  and  one  of  them,  who 
r^caped  to  Persia,  killed  Molo's  mother  and  chil- 
dren, persuaded  Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  arid  at  b*t  killed  himself  upon  the  bodies  of 
kis  friends,  (Polyb.  t.  40,  41,  43,  54.)   [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  the  Monk  ('AAc(oro>os  iiera- 
Xvs).  perhaps  a  nadre  of  Cyprus.  All  we  know 
of  his  ace  is,  that  he  bred  before  Michael  Glycas, 


•  ho  q\ 


him.  Two  orat 


ions  by  him 


A.n.1120, 

are  extant.    1.  A  Panegyric  on  St.  Barnabas,  ap. 
ft  Ada  Sametontm^  voL  xxi.  p.  436.  2.  Con- 
Invention  of  the  Cross,  ap.  Gretmr.  de 
4to.  Ingolst.  1600.       [A  J.  C] 
ALEXANDER  ('AAifwtpof)  of  Myndus  in 
,  a  Greek  writer  on  aoology  of  uncertain  date. 


mr>»df?red  xery  valuable,  by  the  ancients  6incc 
they  refer  to  them  very  frequently.  The  titles  of 
his  works  are :  Krurar  'l<rropla,  a  long  fragment 
of  whith.  t*-longing  t°  the  second  book,  is  quoted 
W  Atheuaeus.  (v.  p.  221,  com  p.  ii.  p.  65;  Aelian, 
HaL  A*,  hi.  23,  if.  33,  v.  27,  x.  34.)  This  work 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  in  other  pas- 
is  simply  called  Tltpl  Zmwk,  and  of  which 
(ix.  p.  392)  likewise  a  notes  the  second 
The  work  on  birds  (n<pi  nnjrsSr,  Pint. 
Mmr.  17 ;  A  then,  ix.  pp.  387,  388,  390,  Ax.)  was 
a  separate  work,  and  the  second  book  of  it  is  quot- 
ed by  Athenaeaa,  Diogenes  Laerbus  (i.  29)  men- 
tm_s  one  Alexon  of  Myndus  as  the  author  of  a 
Ti-ri  on  myths,  of  which  he  quotes  the  ninth  book. 
Tn»  author  being  otherwise  unknown,  Menage 
proposed  to  read  'AA*;a*«so»  6  Muriwt  instead  of 
'AAe^sw.  But  everything  is  uncertain,  and  the 
corn-eta  n*  at  least  is  not  verv  probable.  [L.  S.] 
ALEXANDER  NUMENIUS  (\AxV$«8po» 
Nvwadr»M,  or  &  Nwwiov,  as  Suidas  calls  him),  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  bred  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian or  that  of  the  Antonines.  About  bis  life 
is  known.  We  possess  two  works  which 
im.  The  one  which  certainly  is 
his  work  Wars  the  title  llcpl  tsV  riji  Aiorofai  aol 
.V-«m  ixvvA***,  i. «.  **De  Figuris  Sentenbarum 
et  Ektcutjonis."  J.  Rufinianus  in  his  work  on  the 
sazx-  subject  (p.  J  95,  ed.  Ruhnken)  expressly  states 
that  Aqoila  Roman  us,  in  his  treatise  u  De  Figuris 
Seat' rtiarum  et  Eloeutionia,"  took  his  materials 
f^un  Alexander  Numenioa'  work  mentioned  above. 
The  second  work  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander 
Nsrsenm*.  entitled  Tltpl  'Eir<8fiKTurwr,  L  e.  **  On 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  not  to  be 
,  but  of  a  later  grammarian  of  the  name  of 
Alexander  ;  it  is,  to  speak  more  correctly,  made  up 
very  clumsily  from  two  distinct  ones,  one  of  which 
was  written  by  one  Alexander,  and  the  other  by 
Mrundec  (Vales,  ad  EtueL  Hid.  Ecda.  p.  28.) 

The  first  edition  of  these  two  works  is  that  of 
A]>iu»,  in  his  collection  of  the  Jihetorrs  (Vrueet, 
Venice,  1508,  fbL,  roL  L  p.  574,  Ac  They  are 
also  contained  in  Wabt's  Rketoret  Graed,  vol.  viiL 
Th*  ^nnine  work  of  Alexander  Numenins  has 
also  been  edited,  together  with  Minucianus  and 
Proamnion,  by  L.  Normann,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lahua  and  useful  notes,  Upsala.  KJ90,  8ro.  (See 
ad  AqmiL  Horn.  p.  139,  Ac.;  Westcr- 
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mann,  Gfese*.  der  GriecL  Beredtsamkrit,  §  95,  n.  13, 
§  104,  n.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER,  an  Athenian  pai.vtkr,  one  of 
whose  productions  is  extant,  painted  on  a  marble 
tablet  which  bears  his  name.  (Winckclmann, 
roL  ii.  p.  47,  t.  p.  120,  ed.  Eiselein.)  There  was 
a  son  of  king  Perseus  of  this  name,  who  was  n 
skilful  toreutes.  (Plut.  AemU.  PavL  37.)  There 
was  also  a  M.  Lollius  Alexander,  an  engraver, 
whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscripbon  in  Doni,  p. 
319,  No.  14.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^cudtywt),  the  Paphlago- 
nian,  a  celebrated  impostor,  who  flourished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  (Lucian.  ./I /at. 
6),  a  native  of  Abonoteichos  on  the  Euxine,  and 
die  pupil  of  a  friend  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus.  His 
history,  which  is  told  by  Ludan  with  great  naire/e, 
is  chiefly  an  account  of  the  various  contrivances  by 
which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit  of 
an  oracle.  Being,  according  to  Lucian's  account,  at 
his  wit's  end  for  the  means  of  life,  with  many 
natural  advantages  of  manner  and  person,  he  de- 
termined on  the  following  imposture.    After  rais- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  Paphlngonians  with  a 
reported  visit  of  the  god  Aesculapius,  and  giving 
himself  out,  under  the  sancbon  of  an  oracle,  as  a 
descendant  of  Perseus,  he  grabbed  the  expectation 
which  he  had  himself  raised,  by  rinding  a  serpent, 
which  he  juggled  out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundations 
of  the  new  temple  of  Aesculapius.    A  larger  ser- 
pent, which  he  brought  with  him  from  Pella,  was 
disguised  with  a  human  head,  until  the  dull  Paph- 
lagonians really  believed  that  a  new  god  Glycon 
had  appeared  among  them,  and  pare  oracles  in  the 
likeness  of  a  serpent.    Dark  and  crowded  rooms, 
juggling  tricks,  and  the  other  arts  of  more  vulgar 
magicians,  were  the  chief  means  used  to  impose 
on  a  credulous  populace,  which  Lucian  detects 
with  as  much  xest  as  any  modern  sceptic  in  the 
marvels  of  animal  magnetism.     Every  one  who 
attempted  to  expose  the  impostor,  was  accused  of 
being  a  Christian  or  Epicurean ;  and  even  Lucian, 
who  amused  himself  with  his  contradictory  ora- 
cles, hardly  escaped  the  effects  of  his  malignity. 
He  had  his  spies  at  Rome,  and  busied  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world :  at  die  bme 
when  a  pestilence  was  raging,  many  were  executed 
at  his  instigation,  as  the  authors  of  this  calamity. 
He  said,  that  the  soul  of  Pythagoras  had  migrated 
into  his  body,  and  prophesied  that  he  should  live 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  die  from  the 
fall  of  a  thunderbolt :  unfortunately,  an  ulcer  in 
the  leg  put  an  end  to  his  imposture  in  the  seven- 
beth  year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  and  had  requested  the  emperor  to 
have  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  himself  and  the 
new  god.    The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
populace  seems  incredible;  indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance, 
were  it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus 
and  M.  Aurelius.  [B.  J.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAlgarfpo*)  of  Paphius,  a 
Greek  writer  on  mythology  of  uncertain  date. 
Eustathius  {ad  Horn.  Od.  x.  pp.  1658,  1713)  refers 
to  him  as  his  authority.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER ('AAjgaySpot),  surnamed  Pklu- 
platon  (nnAowAdTsM'),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  son  of  Alexander  of 
Seleucia,  in  Cilicia,  and  of  Seleucis.  (Philostr. 
Vit.  Soph.  ii.  5.  §  1,  compared  with  EpisL  Apollnn. 
Tyan.  1 3,  where  the  father  of  Alexander  Pelophv 
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ton  is  called  Straton,  which,  however,  may  be  a 
mere  surname. )  Hia  rather  waa  distinguished  as 
a  pleader  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  which  be  ac- 
quired considerable  property,  but  he  died  at  an  age 
when  his  son  yet  wanted  the  care  of  a  father. 
Ilia  place,  however,  was  supplied  by  his  friends, 
especially  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  love  with  Seleocis  on  account  of  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  she  was  equalled 
by  her  son.  His  education  was  entrusted  at  first 
to  1'havorinua,  and  afterwards  to  Dionysius.  He 
spent  the  property  which  his  rather  had  left  him 
upon  pleasures,  but,  says  Philostratus,  not  con- 
temptible pleasures.  When  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  the  town  of  Seleucia,  for  some 
reason  now  unknown,  sent  Alexander  as  ambassa- 
dor to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  said  to 
have  ridiculed  the  young  man  for  the  extravagant 
care  he  bestowed  on  his  outward  appearance.  He 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  away  from  his 
native  place,  at  Antiochia,  Rome,  Tarsus,  and  tra- 
velled through  all  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  country  of 
the  rifwot.  (Ethiopians.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  hia  stay  at  Antiochia  that  he  was  appointed 
Greek  secretary  to  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus, 
who  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Pannonia,  about 
A.  D.  174.  On  his  journey  to  the  emperor  he 
made  a  short  stay  at  Athens,  where  he  met  the 
celebrated  rhetorician  H erodes  Atticus.  He  had 
a  rhetorical  contest  with  him  in  which  he  not  only 
conquered  his  famous  adversary,  but  gained  his 
esteem  and  admiration  to  such  a  degree,  that 
H erodes  honoured  him  with  a  munificent  present. 
One  Corinthian,  however,  of  the  name  of  Sceptes, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander,  ex- 
pressed hia  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
found  M  the  clay  (n^or),  but  not  Plato."  This 
saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of  Peloplaton. 
The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  not  known. 
Philostratua  gives  the  various  statements  which  he 
found  about  these  points.  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  greatest  rhetoricians  of  his  age,  and  he  is 
especially  praised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  style  and 
the  boldness  of  his  thoughts  ;  but  he  is  not  known 
to  have  written  anything.  An  account  of  his  life 
is  given  by  Philostratus  (  Pi*.  Soph.  ii.  5),  who  has 
also  preserved  several  of  hia  sayings,  and  some  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  made  speeches.  (Comp. 
Suidas  $.  r.  'W^Spos  Aryowi  in  fin. ;  Eudoc 
p.  52.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (,AA«'{a»'o>or),  son  of  Pbrsbl's, 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  a  child  at  the  conquest  of 
hia  father  by  the  Romans,  and  after  the  triumph 
of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  8.  c  167,  was  kept  in  cus- 
tody at  Alba,  together  with  his  rather.  He  be- 
came skilful  in  the  toreutic  art,  learned  the  Latin 
language,  and  became  a  public  notary.  (Liv.  xlv. 
42 ;  Plut.  Aem.  Paul.  37.) 

ALEXANDER  ('AA/fsutyos),  tyrant  of  Phb- 
rab.  The  accounts  of  his  usurpation  vary  some- 
what in  minor  points  ;  Diodorus  (xv.  61 )  tells  us 
that,  on  the  assassination  of  Jason,  B.  c.  370,  Po- 
lydorus  his  brother  ruled  for  a  year,  and  was  then 
poisoned  by  Alexander,  another  brother.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  (if HI.  vi.  4.  §  34),  Polydorus 
was  murdered  by  his  brother  Polyphron,  and  Poly- 
phron, in  his  turn,  b.  c  369,*  by  Alexander — his 
nrpkrir,  according  to  Plutarch,  who  relates  also  that 


*  This  date  is  at  variance  with  Pausanias  (vi. 
5)  ;  but,  sec  Wesseling  on  Diod.  (xv.  75.) 
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Alexander  worshipped  as  a  god  the  spear  with 
which  he  slew  hia  uncle.  (Plut.  PHnp.  p.  293,&&; 
Wesa.  ad  Diod.  I.  e.)    Alexander  governed  tyran- 
nically, and  according  to  Diodorus  (L  e,),  differently 
from  the  former  rulers,  but  Polyphron,  at  least, 
seems  to  have  set  him  the  example.  (Xen.  /.  c) 
The  Thessalian  states,  however,  which  had  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Jason  the  Tsgas 
(Xen.  HelL  vi.  1.  §  4,  5,&c;  Diod.  xv.  60),  were 
not  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  oppression  of  Alex- 
ander the  tyrant,  and  they  applied  therefore  (and 
especially  the  old  family  of  the  Aleuadae  of  La- 
rissa,  who  had  most  reason  to  fear  him)  to  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Amyntas  II. 
The  tyrant,  with  his  characteristic  energy,  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  enemy  in  Macedonia,  but  the 
king  anticipated  him,  and,  reaching  Larissa,  was 
admitted  into  the  city,  obliged  the  Thessalian  Alex- 
ander to  flee  to  Pherae,  and  left  a  garrison  in  Ia- 
rissa,  as  well  as  in  Cranon,  which  had  also  come 
over  to  him.  (Diod.  xv.  6 1 .)    But  the  Macedonian 
having  retired,  his  friends  in  Thessaly,  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  Alexander,  sent  for  aid  to  Thebes, 
the  policy  of  which  state,  of  course,  was  to  check  a 
neighbour  who  might  otherwise  become  so  formid- 
able, and  Pelopidas  was  accordingly  despatched  to 
succour  them.    On  the  arrhal  of  the  latter  at  La- 
rissa, whence  according  to  Diodorus  fxv.  67)  he 
dislodged  the  Macedonian  garrison,  Alexander  pre- 
sented himself  and  offered  submission  ;  but  soon 
after  escaped  by  flight,  alarmed  by  the  indignation 
which  Pelopidas  expressed  at  the  talcs  he  heard  of 
his  cruelty  and  tyrannical  profligacy.  (Diod.  L  c ; 
Plut  PHop.  p.  291,  d.)    These  events  appear  to 
be  referable  to  the  early  part  of  the  year  368.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  Pelopidas  was  again  sent 
into  Thessaly,  in  conaequence  of  fresh  complaints 
against  Alexander.   Accompanied  by  Ismenias,  he 
went  merely  as  a  negotiator,  and  without  any  mi- 
litary force,  and  venturing  incautiously  within  the 
power  of  the  tyrant,  was  seized  by  him  and 
thrown  into  prison.  (Diod.  xv.  71;  Plut.  PeL  p. 
292,  d;  Polyb.  viii.  1.)   The  language  of  De- 
mosthenes   (c  Aristoer.  p.  660)    will  hardly 
support  Mitford's  inference,  that  Pelopidas  waa 
taken  prisoner  in  battle.  (See  Mitfbrd,  Gr.  HiU. 
ch.  27.  sec.  5.)    The  Thebana  aent  a  large  army 
into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they  could 
not  keep  the  field  against  the  superior  cavalry  of 
Alexander,  who,  aided  by  auxiliaries  from  Athens, 
pursued  them  with  great  slaughter;  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  Thcban  army  is  said  to  have 
been  averted  only  by  the  ability  of  Epsmnmmdaa, 
who  was  serving  in  the  campaign,  bat  not  as  ge- 
neral. 

The  next  year,  367,  was  signalised  by  a  speci- 
men of  Alexander's  treacherous  cruelty,  in  the 
massacre  of  the  citixens  of  Scotusea  (Plut.  Pel.  p. 
293;  Diod.  xv.  75;  Paus.  vi.  5);  and  also  by  an- 
other expedition  of  the  Thebans  under  Kpaun'inon- 
das  into  Thessaly,  to  effect  the  release  of  Pelopidas. 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  tyrant  did  not  dare  to 
offer  resistance,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  even  a 
thirty  days'  truce  by  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners. 
(Pint.  PH.  pp.  293,  294  ;  Diod.  xv.  75.}  During 
the  next  three  years  Alexander  would  seem  to 
have  renewed  his  attempts  against  the  state*  of 
Thessaly,  especially  those  of  Magnesia  and  Phtbio- 
tis  (Plut  PH.  p.  295,  a),  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  b.  c  364,  we  find  them  again  applying  to 
Thebes  for  protection  against  him.    The  army  ap- 
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pointed  u>  nmrch  under  Pelopidas  is  said  to  have 
been  dismayed  by  an  eclipse  (June  13,  364),  and 
Pdopidas,  leaving  it  behind,  entered  Thcssaly  at 
liie  bead  ot  thrve  hundred  volunteer  horsemen  and 
w  tdt"  mere  wearies.  A  battle  ensued  at  Cynosce- 
phalae,  Therein  Pelopidas  was  himself  slain,  but 
defeated  Alexander  (Pint  Pd.  pp.  295,  296  ; 
Diod  xv.  80)  ;  and  this  victory  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  Thebans  nnder  Malcites 
and  Piogiton,  who  obliged  Alexander  to  restore  to 
the  The ssaliana  the  conquered  towns,  to  confine 
himself  to  Pberne,  and  to  be  a  dependent  ally  of 
T&ebe*.  (Plut.  Pol.  p.  297,  &c;  Diod.  xv.  80; 
csmpXen.  Hdl  rii.  5.  §  4.) 

The  death  of  Eparninondas  in  362,  if  it  freed 
Athens  from  fear  of  Thebes,  appears  at  the  same 
time  to  have  exposed  hex  to  annoyance  from  Alex- 
ander, who,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  bad  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  keeping  up  his  Athenian  alliance, 
nade  a  piratical  descent  on  Teno*  and  others  of 
the  Cvdsdei,  plundering  them,  and  making  slaves 
rf  ta?  h!iai>itajitA.  Peparethus  too  he  besieged, 
and  *even  landed  troops  in  Attica  itself,  and 
snsed  the  port  of  Panormus,  a  little  eastward  of 
Sciuuia."'  Leostht-nea,  the  Athenian  admiral,  de- 
feated hinv,  and  relieved  Peparethus,  but  Alexan- 
der delivered  his  men  from  blockade  in  Panormus, 
Attic  triremes,  and  plundered  the 
(Diod.  XT.  95;  Polyaen.  vi.2;  Demosth. 
e.  Pdjd.  pp.  1207,  1208  ;  wspi  <rr«p.  rfjs  rpujp. 
p.  1130  ;  Thirl  wnu,  Gr.  HuL  voL  v.  p.  209  :  but 
for  another  aecount  of  the  position  of  Panormus, 
see  Wess.  ad  Diod.  I.  c) 

The  nwrder  of  Alexander  is  assigned  by  Diodo- 
ras  to  a.  c  367.  Plutarch  gives  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  it,  containing  a  lively  picture  of  a  semi- 
)trtarvijj  palace,  Guards  watched  throughout  it 
afl  the  night,  except  at  the  tyrant's  bedchamber, 
which  was  situated  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  at 
the  door  of  which  a  ferocious  dog  was  chained. 
Thebe,  the  wife  and  cousin  of  Alexander,  and 
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of  Jason  (Plut  Pd  p.  293,  a),  concealed 
tee  brothers  in  the  house  during  the  day, 
the  dog  to  be  removed  when  Alexander  had 
retired  to  rest,  and  having  covered  the  steps  of  the 
Wider  with  wool,  brought  up  the  young  men  to 
her  hu-hand'»  chamber.  Though  she  had  taken 
a*^T  Ai-randerV  sword,  they  feared  to  set  about 
the  deed  rill  she  threatened  to  awake  him  and  dis- 
cover all :  they  then  entered  and  despatched  him. 
His  body  was  cut  forth  into  the  streets,  and 
expowd  to  every  indignity.  Of  Thebes  motive 
for  the  murder  different  accounts  are  given.  Plu- 
tarch stales  it  to  have  been  fear  of  her  husband, 
t- Tether  with  hatred  of  his  cruel  and  brutal  cha- 
racter, and  ascribe*  these  feelings  principally  to 
the  representations  of  Pelopidas,  when  she  vi- 
saled  him  in  his  prison.  In  Cicero  the  deed  is 
*~  ribed  to  jealousy.  (Plut  Pd.  pp.  293,  b,  297,  d; 
p**L  xvi.  14;  Xen.  f/dL  vi  4.  $  37;  Cic  de  Of. 
h.  7.  See  also  Cic.  die  Inv.  ii.  49,  where  AJex- 
r'»  murder  illustrates  a  knotty  point  for  spe- 


nt! pleading  ;  also  Aristot  op. 
lis*  djvatn  of  Eodemus.) 

ALEXANDER  PHILAL1 


Cic.  tie  I>i 


V.  L 


[E.  E.] 
[ILALETHES  ('AA^o*. 
♦lAoAt^ij,  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
m  cabed  by  Octsvimt  Horatianua  (iv.  p.  102,  <L  ed. 
Argent.  1532),  Alemder  Anator  Veri,  and  who 
»  jrobabJy  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by 
Csenas  A'ur* -.'lanus  (De  Mod).  And.  ii  I,  p.  74) 
the  name  of  AU***dtr  Lacdkmds.  He 


lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
before  Christ  as  Strabo  speaks  of  him  (xii.  p  580) 
as  a  contemporary ;  he  was  a  pupil  of  Asclepiades 
(Octav.  Horat  L  c),  succeeded  Zeuxis  as  head  of 
a  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of  medicine,  esta- 
blished in  Phrygia  between  Laodicea  and  Carura 
(Strab.  L  c),  and  was  tutor  to  Aristoxenus  and 
Demosthenes  Philalethes.  (Galen.  De  Differ.  PvU. 
iv.  4,  10,  vol.  viii.  pp.  727,  746.)  He  is  several 
times  mentioned  by  Galen  and  also  by  Soranus 
{De  Arte  ObsUtr.  c.  93,  p.  210),  and  appears  to 
have  written  some  medical  works,  which  are  no 
longer  extant  [W.  A.  O.) 

ALEXANDER  ('AXitav&pas),  was  appointed 
governor  of  Phocis  by  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia. 
The  Phocian  town  of  Phanoteus  was  commanded 
by  Jason,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  this  post  In 
concert  with  him  he  invited  the  Aetolians  to  come 
and  take  possession  of  the  town,  promising  that  it 
should  be  opened  and  surrendered  to  them.  The 
Aetolians,  under  the  command  of  Aegetas,  accord- 
ingly entered  the  town  at  night ;  and  when  their 
best  men  were  within  the  walls,  they  were  made 
prisoners  by  Alexander  and  his  associate.  This 
happened  in  n. c.  217.  (Polyb.  v.  96.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  POLYH1STOR.  [Alexan- 
der Cornklil'S.] 

ALEXANDER  CAAc^wtyoj),  ion  of  Polys- 
pekchon,  the  Macedonian.  The  regent  Anti- 
pater,  on  his  death  (b.  c.  320),  left  the  regency  to 
Polysperchon,  to  the  exclusion  and  consequent  dis- 
content of  his  own  son,  Cassandcr.  (Diod.  xviii. 
48 ;  Plut  Phoc  p.  755,  f.)  The  chief  men,  who  had 
been  placed  in  authority  by  Antipater  in  the  gar- 
risoned towns  of  Greece,  were  favourable  to  Cas- 
sander,  an  their  patron's  son,  and  Polysperchon s 
policy,  therefore,  was  to  reverse  the  measures  of 
Antipater,  and  restore  democracy  where  it  had  been 
abolished  by  the  latter.  It  was  then,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  design,  that  his  son  Alexander  was 
sent  to  Athens,  B.  C  318,  with  the  alleged  object 
of  delivering  the  city  from  Nicanor,  who  by  Cas- 
sandcr's  appointment  commanded  the  garrison 
placed  by  Antipater  in  Munycbia.  (Plut  Phoc. 
755,  £  756,  e. ;  Died,  xviii.  65.)  Before  his  arrival, 
Nicanor,  besides  strengthening  himself  with  fresh 
troops  in  Munychia,  had  also  treacherously  seized  the 
Peiraeeus.  To  occupy  these  two  ports  himself  soon 
appeared  to  bo  no  less  the  intention  of  Alexander, 
— an  intention  which  he  had  probably  formed 
before  any  communication  with  Phocion,  though 
Diodorus  (/.  c)  seems  to  imply  the  contrary.  The 
Athenians,  however,  looked  on  Phocion  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  design,  and  their  suspicions  and  anger 
being  excited  by  the  private  conferences  of  Alex- 
ander with  Nicanor,  Phocion  was  accused  of  trea- 
son, and,  fleeing  with  several  of  his  friends  to 
Alexander,  was  by  him  despatched  to  Polysper- 
chon. (Died,  xviii.  66 ;  Plut.  Phoc.  756,  f.  757,  a.) 
Cassander,  arriving  at  Athens  soon  after  and  occu- 
pying the  Peiraeeus,  was  there  besieged  by  Poly- 
sperchon with  a  large  force;  but  the  supplies  of 
the  latter  being  inadequate,  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw a  portion  of  his  army,  with  which  he  went  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  Megalopolis,  while  Alex- 
ander wa»  left  in  command  of  tho  remainder  at 
Athens.  (Diod.  xviii.  68.)  Here  he  appears  to 
have  continued  without  effecting  anything,  till  the 
treaty  and  capitulation  of  Athens  with  Caasander 
(Paus.  i.  25  ;  Diod.  xviii.  74)  gave  the  city  to  tho 
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When  Polysperchon,  baffled  at  Megalopolis  ( Diod. 
xviii.  7*2),  withdrew  into  Macedonia,  his  son  seems 
to  have  been  left  with  an  army  in  Peloponnesus, 
where,  as  we  read  in  Diodorus  (xix.  35),  the  field 
was  left  open  to  him,  and  the  friends  of  oligarchy 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  departure  of  Cassander 
into  Macedon  on  the  intelligence  of  the  murder  of 
Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  by  Olympias  B.  c.  317. 
(Pnus.  L  1 1  ;  Diod.  xix.  11.)  During  his  absence, 
Alexander  succeeded  in  bringing  over  to  himself 
several  cities  and  important  places  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus (Diod.  xix.  53) ;  but,  on  Cassander 's  return 
to  the  south,  after  crushing  Olympias  in  Macedon, 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  check  him  by  his  fortifica- 
tion of  the  Isthmus,  for  Cassander,  passing  to 
Epidaurus  by  sea,  regained  Argos  and  Hermione, 
and  afterwards  also  the  Messenian  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Ithome.    (Diod.  xix.  54.) 

In  the  next  year,  315,  Antigonus  (whose  am- 
bition and  successes  in  the  east  had  united  against 
him  Cassander,  Lysinmchus,  Asander,  and  Ptolemy 
Soter),  among  other  measures,  sent  Aristodcmus 
into  the  Peloponnesus  to  form  a  league  of  amity 
with  Polysperchon  and  Alexander;  and  the  latter 
was  persuaded  by  Aristodcmus  to  pass  over  to  Asia 
for  a  personal  conference  with  Antigonus.  Finding 
him  at  Tyre,  a  treaty  was  made  between  them,  and 
Alexander  returned  to  Greece  with  a  present  of 
500  talents  from  Antigonus,  and  a  multitude  of 
magnificent  promises.  (Diod.  xix.  60,  61.)  Yet, 
in  the  very  same  year,  we  find  him  renouncing  his 
alliance  with  Antigonus,  and  bribed  by  the  tide  of 
governor  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  reconcile  himself  to 
Cassander.    (Diod.  xix.  64.) 

In  the  ensuing  year,  314,  we  read  of  him  as  en- 
gaged for  Cassander  in  the  siege  of  Cyllene,  which 
however  was  raised  by  Aristodcmus  and  Iub 
Aetolian  auxiliaries.  After  the  return  of  Aristo- 
demus  to  Aetolia,  the  citizens  of  Dyme,  in  Achaia, 
having  besieged  the  citadel,  which  was  occupied  by 
one  of  Cassander's  garrisons,  Alexander  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  and  made  himself  master  of  it, 
punishing  the  adverse  party  with  death,  imprison- 
ment, or  exile.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)  Very  soon  after 
this  he  was  murdered  at  Sicyon  by  Alexion,  a 
Sicyonian,  leaving  the  command  of  his  forces  to 
one  who  proved  herself  fully  adequate  to  the  task, 
— his  wife  Cratesipoli*.  (ac  314,  Diod.  xix. 
67.)  [E.  E.] 

ALEXANDER  fAA^avSpoi),  a  Rhodun.  In 
the  war  against  Cassius  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party,  and  was  raised  to  the  office  of  pry- 
tanis,  B.  c.  43.  (Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  iv.  66.)  But 
soon  after,  he  and  the  Rhodian  admiral,  Mnaseas, 
were  defeated  by  Cassius  in  a  sea-fight  off  Cnidus. 
(Appian,  de  bell.  Civ.  iv.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  bishop  of  Rome,  a.  d. 
109— 1 19.  (Euseb.  Hid.  Ecd.  iv.  4.)  There  are 
three  Epiitlct  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  Isidore 
M creator,  as  well  as  a  decree,  according  to  G ration. 
(Mansi,  Concilia.  voL  L  pp.  643 — 647.)  Heracleon 
is  said  (in  the  book  PraededimUu^  ap.  Sirmond. 
Opp.  vol.  L  p.  470)  to  have  broached  his  heresy  in 
Sicily  in  the  time  of  St,  Alexander,  and  to  have 
been  confuted  by  him.  But  Heracleon  was  not, 
perhaps  yet  born.  [A  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Em- 
peror up  Rome  in  a.  d.  31 1,  was,  according  to  some 
accounts  a  Phrygian,  and  according  to  others  a 
Panuonian.  He  was  appointed  by  Maxcntius 
governor  of  Africa,  but  discovering  that  Maxen- 
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tius  was  plotting  against  his  life,  he  assumed  the 
purple,  though  he  was  of  an  advanced  age  and 
a  timid  nature.  Maxentius  sent  some  troops 
against  him  under  Rufius  Volusianus,  who  put 
down  the  insurrection  without  difficulty.  Alex- 
ander was  taken  and  strangled.  (Zosimus,  ii.  1*2, 
14;  Aur.  Vict  de  Cae*.  40,  Epii.  40.)  There  arc 
a  few  medals  of  Alexander.  In  the  one  annexed 
we  find  the  words  Imp.  Alexander.  P.  F.  Aiu.; 
the  reverse  represent*  Victory,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Victoria  Albxandri  Aug.  N.,  and  at 
the  bottom,  P.  K. 


ALEXANDER  OF  SELEUCIA.  [Alex- 
ander Pbloplaton.] 

ALEXANDER,  I.  II.,  kings  of  Syria.  [Alex- 
ander Balas  and  Zebina.} 

ALEXANDER,  TIBE'RIUS  (Titiptot  'AA«*i~ 
av&poi),  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish  parents. 
His  father  held  the  office  of  Alabarch  in  Alexandria, 
and  his  uncle  was  Philo,  the  well-known  writer. 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  continue  in  the  faith 
of  his  ancestors,  and  was  rewarded  for  hisapostacy 
by  various  public  appointments.    In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  he  succeeded  Fadius  as  procurator  of 
Judaea,  about  a.  d.  46,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
equestrian  order.    He  was  subsequently  appointed 
by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt ;  and  by  his  orders 
50,000  Jews  were  slain  on  one  occasion  at  Alex- 
andria in  a  tumult  in  the  city.    It  was  apparently 
during  his  government  in  Egypt  that  he  accom- 
panied Corbulo  in  his  expedition  into  Armenia, 
A.  D.  64 ;  and  he  was  in  this  campaign  given  as 
one  of  the  hostages  to  secure  the  safety  of  Tiri dates, 
when  the  latter  visited  the  Roman  camp.  Alex- 
ander was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  declared 
in  favour  of  Vespasian ;  and  the  day  on  which  be 
administered  the  oath  to  the  legions  in  the  name  of 
Vespasian,  the  Kalends  of  July,  a.  d.  69,  is  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  that  emperor's  reign. 
Alexander  afterwards  accompanied  Titus  in  the  war 
against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem.     (Joseph.  Ant.  J  mi.  xx.  4.  §  2; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  11.  §  6,  15.  §  1,  18.  §  7,  8,  iv.  10. 
§  6,  tL  4.  §  3 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  28,  Hut.  L  11,  ii. 
74,  79  ;  Suet  Vetp.  6.) 

ALEXANDER  TRALLIA'NUS(*AX^a»«poi 
6  TpaWia»6s),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  an- 
cient physicians  was  born  at  Tralles,  a  city  of 
Lydia,  from  whence  he  derives  his  name.  His 
date  may  safely  be  put  in  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ,  for  he  mentions  Aetius  (xii.  8,  p.  346), 
who  probably  did  not  write  till  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
he  is  himself  quoted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  (iii.  28, 
78,  vii.  5,  11,  19,  pp.  447,  495,  650,  660,  687), 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  seventh  ;  be- 
sides which,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  by 
Agathias  ill  -!,  v.  p.  149),  who  set  about  writing 
his  History  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Justin 
the  younger,  about  a.  d.  565.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  brought  up  under  his  father, 
Stophanua,  who  was  himself  a  physician  (iv.  1, 
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p.  198),  and  also  under  another  person,  whose 
mar  he  doe*  not  mention,  but  to  whose  son 
he  dedicate*  hi*  chief  work  (xii.  i.  p.  313), 
he  wrote  oat  of  gratitude  at  his  request 
He  was  a  man  of  an  extensive  practice,  of  a  Terr 
lone  experience,  and  of  great  reputation,  not  only 
ax  Rone,  hot  wherever  he  travelled  in  Spain, 
Gaol,  aad  Italy  (L  15,  pp.  156,  157)*  whence  he 
*a»  called  by  way  of  eminence  **  Alexander  the 
Pbjumn."*  Apitrjias  speaks  also  with  great  praise 
of  his  four  broth m,  Amhciniu*,  Dioscorus,  Mctro- 
daru,  isd Olyni pi who  were  all  eminent  in  their 
srrttai  profession*.    Alexander  is  not  a  mere  com- 
piler, like  Actios,  Oribaaius,  and  others,  but  is  an 
author  of  quite  a  different  stamp,  and  has  more  the 
sir  of  an  original  writer.    He  wrote  bis  great  work 
(u  he  tell*  us  himself,  xii.  1,  p.  313)  in  an  extreme 
old  aft,  fwo  the  results  of  his  own  experience, 
Then  be  could  no  longer  bear  the  fatigue  of  prac- 
tice.  His  style  in  the  main,  says  Freind,  is  very 
good,  short,  dear,  and  (to  use  his  own  term,  xii.  1, 
p  313)  consisting  of  common  expressions ;  and 
though  (through  a  mixture  of  some  foreign  words 
otcsswited  perhaps  by  his  travels)  not  always  per- 
fectly elegant,  yet  very  expressive  and  intelligible. 
FiLridat  considers  Ak-xander  to  have  belonged  to. 
tbe  sect  of  the  Methodici,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
is  not  proved  sufficiently  by  the  pas- 
The  weakest  and  most  curious 


put  of  his  practice  appears  to  be  his  belief  in 
charms  and  amulet*,  some  of  which  may  be  quoted 
a«  specimens.  For  a  quotidian  ague,  u  Gather 
an  olive  leaf  before  sun-rise,  write  on  it  with  com- 
aoo  ink  ka,  pot,  a,  and  nana:  it  round  the  neck1* 
(xii.  7,  p.  339)  ;  for  the  gout,  w  Write  on  a  thin 
piste  of  gold,  during  the  waning  of  the  moon,  pel, 
dps*.  «£,  <pip,  tso$,  fd,  fsiV,  Xov,  xpA  y4,  {*, 
sr.  and  wear  it  round  the  ankks ;  pronouncing  also 
a?,  dp*  JW,  StHiLBal^x***"  (xL  1,  p.  313), 
or  ehw  this  verse  of  Homer  (JL  A  951 

Trrsdx«j  8*  d'/tyr),  ineo  8"  i<nov ox'fero  ■yoTa, 
while  the  moon  is  in  Libra ;  but  it  is  much  better 
if  she  should  be  in  Leo."  (Ibid.)    In  exorcising 
the  gout  {Aid.  p.  314)  he  says, 44  I  adjure  thee  by 
the  gnat  nam*  las)  2a£a«0,"  that  is,  m,T 


j"V!l*2a>        »  httle  further  on,  44  I  adjure  then 

T 

"  T         r.^lv  names  'law,  2agat}0,  'AoWaf,  'EAwt'," 

tw  is,  mios  nim ;  from 

v   ^r:      t  ti  v: 

which  he  weald  appear  to  have  been  either  a  Jew 
or  a  Ouishan,  and,  from  his  frequently  prescribing 
s  flesh,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  u 
His  chief  work,  entitled  BtfAlo'Iorrpticd 
A^Mro&ro,  Libri  lJw*L<^in  de  Re  Medico,  first 
ia  an  old,  barbarous,  and  imperfect  Latin 
with  the  title  Alaamdri  Yairot  Prao- 
.  <5"C  Logd.  1504, 4to>,  which  was  several  times 
r-ynevd.  and  corrected  and  amended  by  Albanus 
Tonus*,  Basil.  1533,  foL  It  was  first  edited  in 
G*sseA  by  J  sc.  Goupylus,  Par.  1548,  foL,  a  beauti- 
fy and  scare*  edition,  containing  also  Itkazac  de 
I'^tu/^ihi  LJrlitu  r-r  Syrorum  Lin</iMi  in  Graecam 
ir^uuJataa.  It  was  published  in  Greek  with  a  new 
Louis  trxrubtion  by  Jo.  Gointenu  Andernacus, 
1556,  8m,  which  ia  a  rare  and  valuable 
Qmnter's  translation  has  been  several 
>  nf  Uitcd*  and  is  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in 
ku  Medico*  Artis  Priadper,  Paris,  1567,  foL ;  it 
asso  form*  part  of  Uallera  Collection  of  Medical 
Writers,  Lauioan.  J  772,  8vo.  2  vols.   The  other 
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work  of  Alexander's  that  is  still  extant  is  a  short 
treatise,  Tltpl  'L\fdy$wv,  De  Lumbricis,  which  was 
first  published  in  Greek  and  I^atin  by  Hieron.  Mer- 
curialis,  Venet  1 570, 4to.  It  is  also  inserted  in  his 
work  De  Morbu  Puerorum,  Francof.  1584, 8vo.,and 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  Fabricius, 
Bibliothtca  Graeca;  the  Latin  translation  alone  is 
included  in  Haller's  Collection  mentioned  above. 
An  Arabic  translation  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sprenger 
in  his  dissertation  De  Oriffinibus  Medicinae  ArulA- 
cas  $uL  KftaJi/atmj  Lugd.  Bat  1840,  8vo. ;  and 
also  by  J.  G.  Wenrich,  De  Auctorum  Graecorum 
Vertionibu*  et  Cammentariit  Syriacu,  ArxUncis, 
Armeviacis,  Pertkimjue^  Lips.  1842,  8vo. 

Alexander  seems  also  to  have  written  several 
other  medical  works  which  are  now  lost.  He  ex- 
presses his  intention  of  writing  a  book  on  Fractures, 
and  also  on  Wounds  of  the  Head.  A  treatise  on 
Urine  written  by  him  is  alluded  to  by  Joannes 
Actuarius  (De  Urin.  Differ,  c  2.  p.  43),  and  he 
himself  mentions  a  work  of  his  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes,  which  was  translated  into  Arabic  (Sprenger, 
Wenrich, Le.)  The  other  medical  treatise  on  Pleu- 
risy, which  is  said  to  have  been  also  translated  into 
Arabic,  was  probably  only  the  sixth  book  of  his 
great  work,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  disease.  A  very  full  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus  was 
published  at  London,  1734,  8vo„  by  Edward  Mil- 
ward,  M.  D.,  entitled  u  Trallianus  Revivisccns ;  or, 
an  Account  of  Alexander  Trallian,  one  of  the  Greek 
Writers  that  flourished  after  Galen :  shewing  that 
these  Authors  are  far  from  deserving  the  imputa- 
tion of  mere  compilers,"  iic  Two  other  medical 
works  which  are  sometimes  attributed  to  Alexander 
Trallianus  (vix,  a  Collection  of  Medical  and  Physi- 
cal Problems,  and  a  treatise  on  Fevers)  are  noticed 
under  Alkxandkr  Aphromsisnsis.  (Freind's 
Hist,  (f  Phytic,  whose  words  have  been  sometimes 
borrowed ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Grace,  vol.  xii.  p.  593, 
sq.  ed.  vet.;  Haller,  Btbliathccn  Medicinae  Pracii- 
oae,  torn,  i.;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mid.  torn.  ii. ; 
Isensee,  GtKkickte  der  Medicin ;  Choulant,  Hand- 
buck  der  BUcherkunde  f  ur  die  AelUre  Median.) 

[W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXANDER  fAA^eu-opoj),  of  Trichomcm 
in  Actolia,  was  commander  of  the  Aetolians  hi 
B.  c  218  and  219.  He  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  Philip  on  his  return  from  Thermus,  but 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  manv  Aetolians 
felL  (Polyb.  v.  13.)  *  [L.  S.J 

ALEXANDER  ZEBINA  or  ZABINAS 
('AAc'tprftpof  ZaSivas),  the  son  of  a  merchant 
named  Protarchu&,  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
king  of  Egypt,  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes  and  the  return  of  Demetrius 
Nicator  from  his  captivity  among  the  Parthian*. 
(b.c.  128.)  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  several  other 
cities,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Demetrius, 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Alexander,  who 

§ re  tended  to  have  been  adopted  by  Antiochus 
idetes ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
power  over  the  whole  of  Syria.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  125  he  defeated  Demetrius,  who 
fled  to  Tyre  and  was  there  killed ;  but  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same  year  Alexander's  patron,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  set  up  against  him  Antiochus  Grypus,  a 
son  of  Demetrius,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in 
battle.  Alexander  fled  to  Antioch,  where  ho 
attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  order 
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to  pay  his  troops ;  but  the  people  rose  against  him 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  city,  lie  toon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  who  delivered  him  up  to 
Antiochus,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  B.  c  122. 
He  was  weak  and  effeminate.,  but  sometimes  gene- 
rous. His  surname,  Zebina,  which  means  "  a 
purchased  slave,"  was  applied  to  him  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  from  a  report  that  he  had  been  bought 
by  Ptolemy  as  a  slave.  Several  of  his  coins  ore 
extant  In  the  one  figured  below  Jupiter  is  re- 
presented on  the  reverse,  holding  in  the  right  hand 
a  small  image  of  victory. 

(Justin,  xxxix.  1, 2 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  9,  10  ; 
Clinton,  Fasti,  hi.  p.  334.)  [P.  S.] 


ALEXANDRA.  [Cassandra.] 

ALEX  ANDRIDES  ('AA*&rtpi$r„)  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date.  If  we  may 
judge  from  the  subjects  on  which  his  history  is 
quoted  as  an  authority,  it  would  seem  that  his 
work  was  a  history  of  Delphi.  (Plut  Lysand.  18  ; 
Schol.  (pi  Eur ip.  AleetL  1,  where  undoubtedly  the 
same  person  is  meant,  though  the  MS.  reading  is 
Anaxandrides ;  SchoL  ad  Arvtoph.  Plut.  926.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXA'NOR  rAXs^wp),  a  son  of  Machaon, 
and  grandson  of  Aesculapius,  who  built  to  his  sire 
a  temple  at  Titane  in  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  He 
himself  too  was  worshipped  there,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  after  sunset  only.  (Paus.  ii. 
23.  §  4.  1 1.  §  6.  *c.)  [LS.) 

ALEXARCHUS  ('AA^apxo»). .»  Greek  his- 
torian, who  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Italy 
('iTaAiitd),  of  which  Plutarch  (Parallel.  7)  quotes 
the  third  book.  Servius  (ad  Aen.  iii.  334)  men- 
tions an  opinion  of  his  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
names  Epeirus  and  Campania,  which  unquestion- 
ably belonged  to  his  work  on  Italy.  The  writer 
of  this  name,  whom  Plutarch  mentions  in  another 
passage  (De  J*,  et  0$.  p.  365),  is  probably  a  different 
person.  [L.  S.] 

ALEXARCHUS  ('A\ilapXos).  1.  A  brother 
of  Cassander  of  Macedonia,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  founder  of  a  town  called  Uranopolis,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  a  number  of  words  of  his  own  coinage, 
which,  though  very  expressive,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  slang.  ( A  then.  iii.  p.  98.) 

2.  A  Corinthian,  who,  while  the  Lacedaerao- 


were  fortifying  Deceleia  in  Attica,  a  c.  413, 
and  were  sending  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  600  hoplites,  with 
whom  he  joined  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Thucyd. 
vii.19.)  [L.S.J 

ALE'XIAS  ('AAfJ/oj),  an  ancient  Greek  physi- 
cian, who  was  a  pupil  of  Thrasyas  of  Mantinea, 
and  lived  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  Theophrastus  mentions 
him  as  having  lived  shortly  before  his  time  (Hid. 


ALEXIS. 

Plant,  ix.  16.  §  8),  and  speaks  highly  of  his  abili- 
ties and  acquirements.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ALEXI'CACUS  ('AA.fcWos),  the  averter  of 
evil,  is  a  surname  given  by  the  Greeks  to  several 
deities,  as — Zeus  (Orph.  De  Lapid.  Prooem.  i.),— 
to  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  under  this  name 
by  the  Athenians  because  he  was  believed  to  have 
stopped  the  plague  which  raged  at  Athens  in  the 
tin  ii-  of  the  Peloponncsian  war  (Paus.  L  3.  §  3, 
viii.  41.  §  5), — and  to  Heracles.    (Lactant  v.  3.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXICLES  fAAcgucA^s),  an  Athenian  gene- 
ral, who  belonged  to  the  oligarchial  or  Lacedaemo- 
nian party  at  Athens.  After  the  revolution  of  a,  c. 
411,  he  and  several  of  his  friends  quitted  the  city 
and  went  to  their  friends  at  Deceleia.  But  he  was 
afterwards  made  prisoner  in  Peiraeeus,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  his  participation  in  the  guilt  of 
Phrynichus.  (Thucyd.  viii.  92 ;  Lvcurg.  in  Ijrocr. 
p.  164.)  [L  S.] 

ALEXICRATES(AAf£t*pdV»|i),a  Pythagorean 
philosopher  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and 
whose  disciples  continued  to  observe  the  ancient 
diet  of  the  Pythagoreans,  abstaining  from  fish  alto- 
gether. (Plut  Sympos.  viii.  p.  728.)  Another 
person  of  this  name  occurs  in  Plutarch,  Pwrrk  5.) 

(LS.] 

ALE'XIDA  ('AA«#5i>X  a  daughter  of  Arophi- 
araus,  from  whom  certain  divinities  called  Elasii 
(  'EAdffiou,  i.  e.  the  averters  of  epileptic  fits)  were 
believed  to  be  descended.    (Plut  Quarst.  Gr.  23.) 

[L.  S.] 

ALEXl'NUS  ('AAspVoj),  a  philosopher  of  the 
Dialectic  or  Megarian  school  and  a  disciple  of  Eu» 
bulides  [Ei'ii.iufs].  from  his  eristic  propensities 
facetiously  named  'E\*y$vos,  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  before  Christ  He 
was  a  native  of  El  is.  and  a  contemporary  of  Zeno. 
From  El  is  he  went  to  Olympia,  in  the  vain  hope, 
it  is  said,  of  founding  a  sect  which  might  be  called 
the  Olympian  ;  but  his  disciples  soon  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  unheal thincis  of  the  place  and 
their  scanty  means  of  subsistence,  and  left  him 
with  a  single  attendant    None  of  his  doctrines 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  but  from  the  brief  men- 
tion made  of  him  by  Cicero  (Acad.  *iL  24),  he 
seems  to  have  dealt  in  sophistical  puzzles,  like 
the  rest  of  his  sect    Athcnaeus  (xv.  p.  696,  e.) 
mentions  a  paean  which  he  wrote  in  honour  of 
Cratcrus,  the  Macedonian,  and  which  was  sung  at 
Delphi  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre.    Alexinus  also 
wrote  against  Zeno,  whose  professed  antagonist  he 
was,  and  against  Ephorus  the  historian.  Diogenes 
Loertius  has  preserved  some  lines  on  his  death, 
which  was  occasioned  by  his  being  pierced  with 
a  reed  while  swimming  in  the  Alpheus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  109,  110.)  [B.  J.] 

ALE'XION,  an  ancient  physician,  who  was  pro- 
bably (judging  from  bis  name)  a  native  of  Greece ; 
he  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  praises  hia  medical 
skill,  and  deeply  laments  his  sudden  death,  n.  c. 
44.  (^J^«.viL2,xiii.25,  xv.  Ld2.)  [W.A.G.] 

ALEXI'PPUS  ('AA^nrros),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Aloe. 
c  41)  as  having  received  a  letter  from  Alexander 
himself,  to  thank  him  for  having  cared  Peucestas, 
one  of  his  officers,  of  an  illness,  probably  abont  b.  c. 
327.  [W.A.G.] 

ALEXIS  CAA«£f).  1.  A  comic  poet,  bom  at 
Thurii,  in  Magna  Graecia  (Suidas  *.  r.  *AA.),  but 
admitted  subsequently  to  the  privilege*   of  an 
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Athenian  citizen,  and  enrolled  in  the  dense  Olov, 
fcrianging  to  the  tribe  Leontia.  (Steph.  Byx.  *.  e.) 
He  «u  the  ancle  and  instructor  of  Menander. 
(Suidas  *.  cl  *AA«£*j ;  Proleg.  Aristoph.  p.  m.j 
When  be  was  born  we  are  not  expressly  told,  bat 
be  liTt-d  to  the  age  of  106  (Plat.  DtfecL  Orae. 
p.  420,  e.),  and  wm  living  at  least  as  late  as 
a  c  288.  Now  the  town  of  Thorii  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Lacanians  about  b>  c  390.  It  is 
thffdore  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  parents  of 
Alexis,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  threatened  de- 
■traction  of  their  city,  re  mo  Ted  shortly  before  with 
their  bnle  son  to  Athens.  Perhaps  therefore  we 
wv  av.  rn  about  b.  c  394  as  the  date  of  the 


birth  of  Alexis 


He  had  a  son  Stephanus,  who 


suo  wrote  turned  ica.     (Suidas  /.  c\    He  appears 
to  hare  been  rather  addicted  to  the  pleasares  of 
the  table.   (A then.  TiiL  p.  344.)    According  to 
PUrtarch  (Ik  Smia  AdminUt.  Rajmbl.  p.  785,  b.), 
he  expired  upon  the  stage  while  being  crowned  as 
By  the  old  grammarians  be  is  commonly 
a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  frag- 
ntzia  sad  the  titles  of  many  of  his  plays  confirm 
this  sut-r^LU    Still,  for  more  than  30  years  he 
*-is  conteBspocary  with  Philippide%  Philemon,  Me- 
Kir.ier,  and  Diphilus,  and  several  fragments  shew 
ttit  he  also  wrote  pieces  which  would  be  classed 
sith  those  of  the  new  comedy.    He  was  a  re- 
turiably  prolific  writer.    Suidas  says  he  wrote 
245  play  v  and  the  titles  of  1 1 3  have  come  down 
to  us.    The  Mfpowfs,  ' Ay KvKtmv,  'OAvps-t&wpot, 
sad  rTsydo-iTot,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Plato,  were 
fobably  exhibitetl  as  early  as  the  104th  Olym- 
piad.   The  *A?sVts,  in  which  he  ridiculed  Mia- 
solas,  was  no  doubt  written  while  he  was  alive, 
sad  Aescaines  (c  Timarch.  pp.  6— &)  in  a. c.  345, 
vzrzkM  of  him  as  then  living.    The  'A8eA$oi  and 
2-jxiT«pr»i,  in  which  he  satirized  Demosthenes, 
were  acted  shortly  after  a,  c.  343.    The  'Iwwot, 
in  which  he  alluded  to  the  decree  of  Sophocles 
*^iir-si  the  philosophers,  in  B.  c  316.  The 
Uvocmw  m  a.  c  312.    The  +apfuucorm\r}  and 
iKiiuuoi  in  a.  c  306.    As  might  have  been 
in  a  peron  who  wrote  so  much,  the  same 
fr«^oently  occurred  in  several  play* ;  nor 
did  he  scruple  sometimes  to  borrow  from  other 
poeta,  as,  for  example,  from  Eubulut,    (A then,  i 
P-  2A,  L)    Carystius  of  Pergamus  (op.  Atken.  vi. 
h-  2*5,  e.)  asys  he  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
pan  of  the  parasite.   This  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
k  ha4  been  introduced  before  him  by  Epicharmus ; 
hwt  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  it 
t:,^  fora  m  which  it  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
e,  and  to  have  been  very  happy  in  his  exhibi- 
of  it    His  wit  and  elegance  are  praised  by 
Auif-isim  (ii.  p.  59,  f.),  whose  testimony  is  eon- 
Crrrjed  by  the  extant  fragment*.    A  considerable 
awt  of  peculiar  words  and  forms  ased  by  him  is 
g;  v*"n  by  Meineke.    His  plays  were  frequently 
tauBsnlated  by  the  Roman  comic  writers.    (Cell.  ii. 
2*-)    The  fragments  we  possess  of  his  plays  hare 
b***  n  p«-v?rrod  chn  ify  by  Atbenaeus  and  Stobaeua. 
(Metaeke,  Fragn.  (am.  toI.  L^pp  374—403  ; 

f»»wa;  Fahridus,  BOLGfiToLiL  p  JoM^)** 

2.  A  writer  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  418) 
•a  the  author  of  a  treatise  wcpl  AvrooKs/as. 

3.  A  Ssjrjian,  the  author  of  an  historical  work 
ea.j-J  ULlu(h' T.pot  or*npoi  2a+ua.Kol  (St mum  An- 
««H  which  .Atbenaeus  quotes.    (xiiL  p  572,  f, 

[C.  P. 


p540,d; 
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ALEXIS  fAAc£<t),  a  sculptor  and  statuary, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  a  19}  as  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Polycletus.  Pausanias  (vi.  3.  §  3) 
mentions  an  artist  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Sicyon,  and  father  of  the  sculptor  Cantharus.  It 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  whether  these  arc 
the  same,  or  different  persons.  Pliny's  account 
implies  that  he  had  the  elder  Polycletus  in  view, 
in  which  caso  Alexis  could  not  have  flourished 
later  than  01.  95  (a.  &  400),  whereas  Eutychides, 
under  whom  Cantharua  studied,  flourished  about 
01.  120,  a.  c  300.  (Pliny,  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a 
19.)  If  the  two  were  identical,  as  Thiersch 
(Epochen  der  bild.  JTvart.  p  276)  thinks,  we  must 
suppose  either  that  Pliny  made  a  mistake,  and  that 
Alexis  studied  under  the  younger  Polycletus,  or 
I  else  that  the  Eutychides,  whose  date  is  given  by 
1  Pliny,  was  not  the  artist  under  whom  Cantharus 
studied.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  I.  COMNE'NUS 
f  AAs&r  ,  or  'AAilm  Kosu^ydx),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  most  probably  born  in  a.  d.  1048. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Comnenus,  and  tho 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  re- 
ceived a  careful  education  from  his  mother  Anna. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  Roman  us  Diogenes 
in  the  war  against  Alp  Arslan,  sultan  of  theTurks- 
Seljuks,  and  waa  present  at  the  battle  of  Malax- 
kerd,  where  this  emperor  was  made  a  prisoner  by 
the  sultan.  After  the  deposition  of  Roman  us  Dio- 
genes in  1071,  Alexis  Comnenus  and  his  elder 
brother  Isaac  joined  the  party  of  the  new  emperor, 
Michael  VII.  Ducas,  who  employed  Alexis  against 
the  rebels  who  had  produced  great  disturbances  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  this  war  Alexis  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  successful  general, and  shewed  that  extra- 
ordinary shrewdness  which  afterwards  became  tho 
principal  feature  of  his  character.  He  defended 
Michael  VII.  against  the  rebel  Nicephorus  Bota- 
niates,  but  the  cause  of  Michael  having  become  hope- 
less he  readily  joined  the  victorious  rebel,  who  be- 
came emperor  under  the  title  of  Nicephorus  III.  in 
1077.  The  anthori  ty  of  Nicephorus  I IL  was  disobey- 
ed by  several  reU^ls,  among  whom  Nicephorus 
Bryennius  in  Epeirus  was  the  most  dangerous ;  but 
Alexis  defeated  them  one  after  the  other,  and  the 
grateful  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
"  Sebastos."  Alexis  was  then  considered  as  the  first 
general  of  the  Byxantine  empire,  bat  his  military  re- 
nown made  him  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor, 
who  kept  him  at  Constantinople  and  tried  to  get 
rid  of  him  by  base  intrigues.  But  Alexis  opposed  in- 
trigues to  intrigues, and  as  he  was  not  only  the  most 
gallant,  but  also  the  most  artful  among  his  shrewd 
countrymen,  he  outdid  the  emperor,  who  at  last 
gave  orders,  that  his  eyes  should  be  put  out. 
Alexis  now  fled  to  the  army  on  the  Danube,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops.  Assisted 
by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  acted  with  great  gene- 
rosity, Alexis  marched  to  Constantinople,  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  by  a  stratagem,  deposed  the 
emperor,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  1081. 

The  Byzantine  empire  was  then  at  the  point  of 
ruin.  While  Alexis  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  rebel  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  and  afterwards 
during  his  forced  sojourn  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  time  of  his  differences  with  Nicephorus  III., 
Mclek-Shah,  the  son  of  Alp- Arslan,  and  tho 
greatest  prince  of  the  Seljuks,  had  conquered  the 
Flyzantine  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  be  ceded  to 
his  cousin  Solimin.    The  Bulgarians  threatened  to 
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invade  Thrace,  and  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of 
Apulia,  with  a  mighty  host  of  Norman  knights,  had 
crossed  the  Adriatic  and  laid  siege  to  Durazzo,  the 
ancient  Dyrrachium.  In  this  critical  position 
Alexis  evinced  extraordinary  activity.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Seljuks,  ceding  Asia  to 
them ;  he  made  an  alliance  with  Venice  and  Henry 
IV.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  he  sold  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  churches  to  pay  his  troops.  His 
struggle  with  the  Normans  was  long  and  bloody, 
but  famine,  diseases,  civil  trouble*,  and  a  powerful 
diversion  of  Henry  IV.,  compelled  the  Normans  to 
leave  Epeirus  in  1084.  During  this  time  the  Sel- 
juks  had  recommenced  hostilities,  and  threatened 
to  block  up  Constantinople  with  a  fleet  constructed 
by  Greek  captives.  In  this  extremity  Alexia 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  European  princes. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuks,  the 
interruption  of  the  pious  pilgrimages  to  the  holy 
grave,  and  the  vexations  which  the  Christians  in 
the  East  had  to  endure  from  the  infidels,  had  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  excitement  among  the 
nations  in  Europe.   The  idea  of  rescuing  the  town 
of  our  Saviour  became  popular  ;  the  pope  and  the 
princes  shewed  themselves  favourable  to  such  an 
expedition,  and  they  resolved  upon  it  after  the 
ambassadors  of  Alexis  had  related  to  them  at 
Piaccnza  in  1095  the  hopeless  state  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Asia.    The  first  Crusaders  appeared  in 
Constantinople  in  1096.    They  were  commanded 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Walter  the  Penny  less, 
and  were  rather  a  band  of  vagabonds  than  an 
army.    Alexis  hastened  to  send  them  over  to 
Asia,  where  they  were  massacred  by  the  Turks. 
Soon  after  them  came  a  powerful  army,  command- 
ed by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  their  continued 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  gave 
occasion  to  serious  differences  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Greeks.  However  Alexia,  by  the  alternate 
use  of  threats  and  persuasions,  not  only  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  foreigners  by  carry- 
ing them  over  to  Asia,  but  also  managed  the  pride 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  turbulent  barons 
with  so  much  dexterity,  that  they  consented  to 
take  the  oath  of  vassalage  for  those  provinces 
which  they  might  conquer  in  Asia,  and  promised 
to  restore  to  the  emperor  the  Byzantine  territories, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  Seljuks.    In  his 
turn  he  promised  to  assist  them  in  their  enterprise 
with  a  strong  army,  but  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
empire  prevented  him  from  keeping  his  word. 
However,  in  proportion  as  the  Crusaders,  in  1097, 
advanced  into  Asia,  Alexis  followed  them  with  a 
chosen  body,  and  thus  gradually  reunited  with  his 
empire  Nicaea,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Ephesus, 
Sanies,  and  finally  all  Asia  Minor.   The  descend- 
ants of  Bohemond,  prince  of  Antioch,  did  homage 
to  Alexis,  to  whom  they  restored  Tarsus  and 
Malmistra,    During  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
Alexis  was  occupied  with  consolidating  the  do- 
mestic peace  of  his  empire,  which  was  then  often 
disturbed  by  religious  troubles.   He  died  in  1118, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  his  successor  was  his 
son  John,  generally  called  Calo- Joannes. 

Alexis  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Xoyapudl,  which  was  published  in  the  4th  volume 
of  the  Analeda  Graeoa,  Par.  1688,  and  also  from 
a  later  manuscript  by  Gronovius  at  the  end  of  his 
work  D*  SaUrtiis,  Lugd.  Bat  1691.  Respecting 
the  ecclesiastical  edicts  of  Alexius,  several  of  which 
are  extant,  sec  Fabric  BM,  Oraec  vii.  p.  729. 


ALEXIS. 

The  life  of  Alexis  has  been  carefully,  though 
very  partially,  described  by  his  daughter,  Aura 
Comnena,  in  her  Alexia*,  which  is  the  principal 
source  concerning  this  emperor.  (Com p.  Glycas,  p. 
4 ;  Albertus  Aquensis,  iL  9- 1 9 ;  Wilhelmus  Tyrensis, 
ii.  5,  23  ;  com  p.  S.  F.  Wilken,  "  Rerum  ab  Alcxio 
I.,  Joanne,  Manuele  et  Alexio  II.  Comnenii  gesta- 
rum  libri  quatuor,"  Heidelberg,  1811.)  [W.P.] 
ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  II.  COMNffNUS 

emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus, was  born  in  1167,  according  to  Nieetas. 
In  1179,  he  married  Agnes  or  Anna,  the  daughter 
of  king  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  1180,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mo- 
ther Maria,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of 
Antioch.  They  both  became  victims  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  Andronicus  Comnenus,  who  first  compelled 
the  young  emperor  to  sign  the  death  of  his  mother, 
and  then  put  Alexis  to  death  in  1 1 83  ;  whereupon 
he  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Nicetas,  Alait 
AfanueJ.  Comn.  fiL;  comp.  Ducange,  Familkte  By- 
zantinae,  p.  188.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  III.  ANGELUS 
("AAf$*  or  'AAlgiot  "AyycAo*),  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  whom  he  deposed  and 
blinded  in  1 1 95.    Being  a  descendant  of  Alexis  I. 
Comnenus  by  Theodora,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  latter,  he  assumed  the  family-name  of  bis 
great  ancestor,  and  is  therefore  commonly  called 
Alexis  AngeluvComnenus.   In  1197  and  1 198,  he 
carried  on  war  with  Persia  and  the  Seljuks  of 
Koniah,  but  his  armies  were  defeated.  Being 
base,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects,  and  prepared  his 
ruin.     He  lost  the  crown  through  his  nephew, 
Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  who,  having 
escaped  from  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  per* 
suuding  the  Crusaders  assembled  in  Venice  to 
make  an  expedition  against  the  usurper.  Amount- 
ing to  20,000  men,  and  commanded  by  Dandolo, 
doge  of  Venice,  they  attacked  Constantinople  in 
the  month  of  July,  120S;  bat  before  they  had 
taken  this  city,  Alexis  III.  abandoned  his  palace 
and  fled  to  Italy,  carrying  with  him  10,000  pounds 
of  gold.    After  his  night,  Constantinople  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Crusaders,  who  recognised  as  em- 
perors the  blinded  Isaac   and  his  aon  Alexis. 
[Alkxw  IV.]  He  afterwards  returned  to  Greece, 
and  treacherously  blinded   the  emperor  Alexis 
V.  Murxuphlus  who  after  his  deposition  in 
1204,  had  fled  to  Alexis  IIL,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married.    Meanwhile,  Theodore  Lascaris 
succeeded  in  making  himself  independent  at  Nicaea, 
but  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Ghayath-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Koniah.    In  1210,  Alexia  111.  fled  to 
this  sultan,  and  persuaded  him  to  support  hie 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Byzantium,  and  to  declare 
war  against  Theodore  Iascari*.    The  war  proved 
fatal  for  the  sultan,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Antioch,  and  Alexis  III.  was  made  prisoner. 
Theodore  Lascaris  had  married  Anna  Axtgeha-Conv- 
nena,  the  second  daughter  of  Alexis  III.,  bat  this 
circumstance  did  not  prevent  him  from  confining 
his  father-in-law  to  a  monastery  at  N icaea.  (1-210) 
There  Alexis  III.  died  some  years  after  at  an 
advanced  age  ;  the  exact  year  of  Ris  birth  is 
not  known.     (Nicetas,  AUxii  Atufrlus,  laaaeiua 
Awfd^  hi.  8,  Ac;  /soot*.,  el  AU».  fit  c.  I; 
Villehardomn,  I)e  /a  C<m<juuU  de  CvngiantiHnble. 
Paris,  1838,  c  51,  56,  Ac)  [W.  P.] 
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ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  IV.  A'NOELUS 
C AXcga  or  'hXi^un  *A.yytXoi\  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  1  vlic  II.  Angelas.  It  is  mentioned  under 
Ataxia  III.  that,  after  the  deposition  of  this  em- 
peror, he  and  his  father  were  placed  on  the  throne 
br  the  Crusader*.  Alexia  IV.  was  crowned  toge- 
ther with  Isaac  II.  on  the  29th  of  July,  1203, 
mA.  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne,  engaged  the 
OiAvfcn  to  continue  at  Constantinople.  He  had 
prtrnisfd  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  of  the 
Greek  Church,  but  did  not  do  anything  for  that 
f-^i'm,  nor  did  he  fulfil  his  other  engagements 
towards  the  Crusaders.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
m  u*ier<aad  how  to  maintain  his  dignity  among 
m  turbulent  and  haughty  borons  of  Italy,  France, 
k.£  K.ati-iers,  who  were  assembled  in  his  capital. 
Srrkms  difference*  consequently  arose  between  him 


ziph.!i\  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  man,  took 
ut-ruiiaz?  of  these  troubles,  and  suddenly  seized 
the  crown.  By  his  order  Alexis  IV.  was  put  to 
death  on  the  28th  of  January,  1204;  Isaac  II. 
died  of  grief.  (Nieetaa,  Itaariiu  A  wjclm,  iii.  c  8, 
At;  ItaadmM  rf  AUxu  fiL  ;  ViUehardouin,  Ibid,  c 
51,  5S,  60,  &c_,  102— 1 07.)  [ W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS  V.  DUCA8  CAAcfcr 
cr'AAspof  Aswa),  sumamed  "MuRirPHLL's,"  on 
acenmt  of  the  close  junction  of  his  shaggy  eye- 
brows, was  crowned  emperor  of  Constantinople  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1204,  after  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  murder  of  Alexis  IV,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  order.  His  earlier  life  is  almost  un- 
known. Nicetas,  however,  states,  that  he  had 
always  been  rapacious  and  voluptuous ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
energy.  Immediately  after  he  had  usurped  the 
throne,  the  Crusaders,  who  were  still  assembled 
i^der  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  laid  siege  to  this 
chy.  Alexis  V.  disdained  to  conclude  peace  with 
t'-ea  on  dishonourable  conditions,  and  prepared 
far  rr-inance,  in  which  he  was  vigorously  agisted 
However,  courage  suddenly 
be  fled  to  the  deposed  em- 


peror Alexis  III,  whose  daughter  Eodoxia  Angela- 
Cam  7i-  r_a  he  had  just  married.  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Crusaders  (12th  of 
AprJ.  1.XU),  who,  after  having  committed  those 
horrors,  of  which  Nieetaa,  an  eye-witness,  gives 
an  empbatical  description,  chose  Baldwin, 
it  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  but 
him  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire. 
Aft*T  being  deprived  of  sight  by  his  father-in-law, 
Alexis  V.  fled  to  the  Morea,  but  was  arrested  and 
carried  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Crusaders  put 
bin  to  death  by  casting  him  from  the  top  of  the 
T>ir-rjdaiian  column.  (1204.)  ( N icetas,  M urxupklus; 
/•.i,^^,  Angdnt  et  Alar.  fiL  c  4,  5 ;  Gata  Fran- 
eww,  c  94 ;  ViUehardouin,  Ibid,  c  51,  56,  60, 
S3,  106,  11»— 115,  127,  Ac.)       [W.  P.] 
ALE'XIUS  ARISTE'NUS  fAX^ioj  'Aptorir 
Oeconomus  of  the  Great  Church  at  Constan- 
tinople, flourished  a.  D.  1166,  in  which  year  be 
wasi  present  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  He 
edited  a  5yno/*w  Caxonttm  with  scholia,  which  is 
pven  by  Bishop  Bereridgc  in  his  Pamdedae  Cano- 
*****  Oxoo.  1672,  foL  vol.  iL  post  pag.  188,  and 
■voL  ip.  I,  Ac    Other  works  by  him  are  quoted. 
Sec  Fabric  BM.  Or.  vol.  xl  p.  280.      [A  J.  C] 
ALETCIUS  f AA/fcot),  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
-  v<P£a;  a  n^Diber  of  the  monastery  of  Stodius 
(faanded  a.  to.  460),  succeeded  Eustathius  as  Pa- 
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triarch  A.  D.  1025.  In  a.  d.  1034  he  crowned 
Michael  IV.  the  favourite  of  Zoe,  who,  to  make 
way  for  him,  procured  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  Emperor  Romanu*.  He  th  wartcd  the  attempts 
of  John  (the  emperor's  brother)  to  gain  the  patri- 
archal see  (a.  d.  1036),  and  died  a.  n.  1043.  De- 
crees of  his  are  extant,  an.  Jut  Gr.  Ram.  voL  i. 
lib.  iv.  p.  250,  Leunclav.  Francof.  1596.  See 
Fabric.  UUJ.  Gr.  vol.  xi.  p.  558.        [A.  J.  C] 

ALE'XIUSfAAtV*),  Metropolitan  of  Nicaba, 
composed  a  Canon  or  Hymn  on  St.  Denutrius  the 
Martyr.  It  is  uncertain  when  he  lived.  The 
canon  is  in  manuscript.  See  LamUctuA,  Biblioth. 
Vindobon.  vol  v.  p.  599,  ed.  Kollar.  [A.  J.  C] 
ALEXON  ('AA<;cu^),  an  Achaean  who  served  in 
Carthaginian  garrison  at  Lilybaeum  while  it 


tin- 


was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  B.c.250.  During 
this  siege  some  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  formed  the  plan 
of  betraying  the  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. But  Alexon,  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
saved  the  town  of  Agrigentuin  from  a  similar 
at tempt  of  treacherous  mercenaries,  now  acted  in 
the  same  faithful  spirit,  and  gave  information  of  the 
plot  to  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco.  He 
also  assisted  him  in  inducing  the  mercenaries  to 
remain  faithful  and  resist  the  temptations  offered  by 
their  comrades.    (Polyb.  L  43,  ii.  7.)    [L.  S.] 

ALEXON  MYNDIUS.  [Albxandbr  Mvn- 
Drcs,] 

ALFEWS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 
A'LFIUS  FLAVUS.  [Flavus.] 
ALOOS  ("AA-yoj),  is  used  by  Hesiod  (Tlteog. 
227)  in  the  plural,  as  the  personification  of  sorrows 
and  griefs,  which  are  there  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Eris.  [L.  S.] 

ALIACMON.  [Palabstinus.] 
h.  ALIEN  US,  plebeian  aedile  a  c  454,  ac- 
cused Veturius,  the  consul  of  the  former  year,  on 
account  of  selling  the  booty  which  had  been  gained 
in  war,  and  placing  the  amount  in  the  aerarium. 
(Liv.  iii.  31.) 
ALIEN  US  CAECI'NA.  [Caecina.] 
ALIMENTUS,  L,  CI'NCIUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist,  who  was 
praetor  in  Sicily,  a  c  209,  with  the  command 
of  two  legions.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  im- 
prisonment in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  a  history 
of  Gorgiaa  Leontinus  ;  but  these  works  probably 
fanned  part  of  his  Annates.  (Liv.  xxi.  38.)  He  is 
frequently  cited  by  Festus,  and  the  fragments  which 
have  been  thus  preserved  were  collected  by  Wasse, 
and  may  be  found  appended  to  Cortc's  Satlust. 

Niebuhr  (i.  p.  272)  praises  Alimentus  as  a 
really  critical  investigator  of  antiquity,  who  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  his  country  by  researches 
among  its  ancient  monuments.  That  he  possessed 
eminent  personal  qualities,  such  as  strike  a  great 
man,  is  clear,  inasmuch  as  Hannibal,  who  used  to 
treat  his  Roman  prisoners  very  roughly,  made  a 
distinction  in  his  behalf,  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  his  passage  through  Gaul  and  over  the  Alps, 
which  Alimentus  afterwards  incorporated  in  his 
history.  It  is  only  in  his  fragments  that  we  find 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  earlier  relation  between 
Hume  and  Latiuro,  which  in  all  the  annals  has 
been  misrepresented  by  national  pride.  The  point, 
however,  upon  which  Niebuhr  lays  most  stress,  is 
the  remarkable  difference  between  Alimentus  and 
all  other  chronologers  in  dating  the  building  of  the 

V  about  ik:  fourth  year  ,f  the  12th  Olympiad. 
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This  difference  is  the  more  important  in  on  histo- 
rical view,  from  Alimentus  having  written  on  the 
old  Roman  calendar  and  having  carefully  ex- 
amined the  most  ancient  Etruscan  and  Roman 
chronology.  It  is  ingeniously  accounted  for  by 
Niebuhr,  by  supposing  our  author  to  have  re- 
duced the  ancient  cyclical  years,  consisting  of 
ten  months,  to  an  equivalent  number  of  common 
yean  of  twelve  months.  Now,  the  pontiffs 
reckoned  132  cyclical  years  before  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  from  which  time,  according  to 
Julius  Oracchanus,  the  use  of  the  old  calendar  was 
discontinued.    The  reduction  makes  a  difference 

of  22  years,  for  132-  13210  =  22,  and  22  years, 

added  to  the  era  of  Polybius  and  Nepos,  viz.  OL 

7.  2,  bring  us  to  the  very  date  of  Alimentus,  OL 

12.  4. 

Alimentus  composed  a  treatise  De  Officio  Jurit- 
consulti,  containing  at  least  two  books  ;  one  book 
De  Verbis  priscis,  one  De  Consul  urn  Potsstate,  one 
De  Comitiis,  one  De  FastU,  two,  at  least,  Myttago- 
fficon,  and  several  De  Re  MUilari.  In  the  latter 
work  he  handles  the  subjects  of  military  levies,  of 
the  ceremonies  of  declaring  war,  and  generally  of 
the  Jus  Feeiate.  (Cell.  xvi.  4  ;  Voss.  Hist.  Gr.  iv. 

13,  fin^  Hut.  Lat.  \.A  ;  F.  Lachmann,  deFontib. 
Ifistor.  Tit.  Uvii  Com.  I  17,  4to.  1822;  Zimmern, 
R6m.  Rtchts-geech.  L  §  73.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

ALIMENTUS,  M.  CI'NCIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plcbs  a  c.  204,  proposed  in  his  tribuneship  the  law 
known  by  the  name  of  Cineia  Lex  de  Donis  el 
Afuneribiu,  or  Muneralis  Lex.  (Li v.  xxxiv.  4  ; 
Cic  Catoy  4,  de  Oral.  ii.  71,  adAtt.  i.  20;  Festus, 
*.  v.  A/uneralu.)  This  law  was  confirmed  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  (Did.  of  AnL  t.  v.  Cineia  Lex.) 

ALIPHE'RUSorHALIPHE'RUS(,AA/^jpojJ, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
fla-sh  of  lightning  for  their  insolence.  (Apollod.  iii. 

8.  §  1.)  The  town  of  Aliphera  or  Alipheira  in 
Arcadia  was  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
him,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  him. 
(Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1,  26.  §  4 ;  Stcph.  By*.  «.  e.  *AAi- 
«*<f«.)  [L.  S.] 

A  L  ITT  A  or  ALILATfAAi'TTa  or'AAiAdV),  the 
name  by  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (L  131,  iii. 
8),  the  Arabs  called  Aphrodite  Urania.  [L.  S.] 

ALLECTUS,  was  raised  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties in  Britain  during  the  dominion  of  Carausius ; 
but  the  crimes  which  he  committed,  and  the  fear 
of  punishment  on  account  of  them,  led  him  in  a.  d. 
293  to  murder  Carausius  and  assume  the  impe- 
rial title  in  Britain  for  himself.  lie  enjoyed  his 
honours  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 
stantius  sent  Asclcpiodotus  with  an  army  and  fleet 
against  him.  Allectus  was  defeated  in  a.  d.  296, 
and  Britain  was  thus  cleared  of  usurpers.  (Aurel. 
Vict,  de  Cae*.  39;  Eutrop.  ix.  14.)  On  the  an- 
nexed coin  the  inscription  is  Imp.  C.  Allbctvs.  I 
P.  F.  Aug.  [L.  S.] 


A.  ALLIF/NUS.  1.  A  friend  of  Cicero's,  who 
is  spoken  of  by  him  in  high  terms.  He  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  b.  c.  60  (Cic  ad  Qu. 


Fr.  I  1.  §  3),  an  d  praetor  in  a  c  49.  (AdAtt.  x. 
15.)  In  the  following  year,  he  had  the  province 
of  Sicily,  and  sent  to  Caesar,  who  was  then  in 
Africa,  a  large  body  of  troops.  He  continued  in 
Sicily  till  a  c.  47,  and  received  the  title  of  pro- 
consuL  Two  of  Cicero's  letters  are  addressed  to 
him.  (Hiit.  Bell  Afr.  2,  34  ;  Cic  ad  Fanu  xul 
78,  79.)  His  name  occuri  on  a  coin,  which  hu 
on  one  side  C.  Caks.  Imp.  Cos.  Iter.,  and  on  the 
other  A.  Allienvs  Procos, 

2.  Was  sent  by  Dolabella,  a  c.  43,  to  bring  to 
him  the  legions  which  were  in  Egypt.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt  with  four  legions,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  Cassius  in  Palestine,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  eight  legions.  As  his  forces  were  so  infe- 
rior, Allienus  joined  Cassius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  U. 
78,  iv.  59  ;  Cic  Phil,  xi  12, 1 3 ;  Cassius,  ap.  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xii.  11,  12.)  This  AlUenus  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  as  No.  1. 

ALLU'Cl  US,  a  prince  of  the  Celtiberi,  betrothed 
to  a  most  beautiful  virgin,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Scipio  in  Spain,  a  c  209.  Scipio  generously 
gave  her  to  Allucius,  and  refused  the  presents  her 
parents  offered  him.  The  story  is  beautifully  told 
in  Livy  (xxvi.  50),  and  is  also  related  by  other 
writers.  (Polyb.  x.  19 ;  VaL  Max.  ir.  3.  §  1;  SiL 
I  tat  xv.  268,  &c) 

ALMO,  the  god  of  a  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  who,  like  Tiberinus  and  others,  were 
prayed  to  by  the  augurs.  In  the  water  of  Almo 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  used  to  be 
washed.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  20 ;  comp.  Varro, 
de  Lmg.  Lot.  v.  71,  e<L  Miillcr.)  [L.  S.] 

ALMOPS  f/AA/*«»f»),  a  giant,  the  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Helle,  from  whom  the  district  of  Almopia  and 
its  inhabitants,  the  Almopcs  in  Macedonia,  were 
believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph.  Byx. 
$.  v. 'AKfurrta.)  [L.  S.  ] 

A  LO  EI  DAE,  ALOI'ADAE,  or  ALO'ADAE 

i'AAftxtSai,  WtnidSau  or  'AAo&zoat),  are  patronymic 
orros  from  Aloeus  but  are  used  to  designate  the 
two  sons  of  his  wife  Iphimedcia  by  Poseidon  :  viz. 
Otus  and  Ephialtes.    The  Aloeidae  are  renowned 
in  the  earliest  stories  of  Greece  for  their  extraor- 
dinary strength  and  daring  spirit.    When  they 
were  nine  years  old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured 
nine  cubits  in  breadth  and  twenty-aeven  in  height 
At  thu  early  age,  they  threatened  the  Olympian 
gods  with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  mount  Osl 
upon  Olympus,  and  Pclion  upon  Oaaa,  They 
would  have  accomplished  their  object,  aays  Homer, 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their 
beards  began  to  appear.  (Od.  xL  305,  &c.)  In 
the  Iliad  (v.  385,  &c;  comp.  Philoatr.  de  Vit.  Soph. 
ii.  1.  §  1)  the  poet  relates  another  feat  of  their 
early  age.    They  put  the  god  Ares  in  chains,  and 
kept  him  imprisoned  for  thirteen  months  ;  so  that 
he  would  have  perished,  had  not  Hermes  been  in- 
formed of  it  by  Eriboea,  and  secretly  liberated  the 
prisoner.    The  same  stories  are  rebated  by  Apollo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  §  4),  who  however  does  not  make  them 
perish  in  the  attempt  upon  Olympus.  According 
to  him,  they  actually  piled  the  mountains  upon 
one  another,  and  threatened  to  change  land  into 
sea  and  sea  into  land.    They  are  further  said  to 
have  grown  every  year  one  cubit  in  breadth  and 
three  in  height    As  another  proof  of  their  daring, 
it  is  related,  that  Ephialtes  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Hera,  and  Otus  for  that  of  Artemis.     But  this  led 
to  their  destruction  in  the  island  of  Naxos.  (Comp. 
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Piad.  Pytk.  Jr.  156,  Ac.)    Here  Artemis  appeared 
to  them  m  the  form  of  a  atag,  and  ran  between 
the  two  brothers,  who,  both  aiming  at  the  animal 
at  the  same  time,  shot  each  other  dead.  Hyginus 
(fob.  28)  relate*  their  death  in  a  similar  manner, 
bat  nake*  Apollo  mod  the  fatal  atag.  (Comp. 
Caffim.  ffymm.  im  Dion.  264;  Apollon.  RIkkL  L 
484,  wish  the  SchoL)    Aa  a  punishment  for  their 
pmanption,  they  were,  in  Hades,  tied  to  a  pillar 
litb  snpeuta,  with  their  faces  turned  away  from 
ears  other,  and  were  perpetually  tormented  by 
the  shrieks  of  an  owl.    (Munck,  od  Hygin.  /.ft; 
Vat.  A*,  vi  582.)    Diodorua  (t.  50,  Ac),  who 
don  Dot  mention  the  Homeric  stories,  contrives  to 
pre  to  his  account  an  appearance  of  history.  Ac- 
eppiicj  to  him,  the  Aloeidae  are  Thessalian  heroes 
who  woe  seat  out  by  their  father  Aloeus  to  fetch 
had  their  mother  Iphimedeia  and  her  daughter 
1'^cans,  who  had  been  carried  off  bv  Thracians. 
After  baring  overtaken  and  defeated  the  Thracians 
is  the  nomd  of  Strongrle  (Naxos),  they  settled 
i\tr*  a-  mler*  over  the  Thracians.  But  soon  after, 
they  lolled  each  other  in  a  dispute  which  had 
a?wr.  y*,*een  thetn,  and  the  Naiians  worshipped 
then  as  beroea.    The  foundation  of  the  town  of 
Aknam  in  Theaaaly  was  ascribed  to  them.  (Steph. 
Byt,  u  f,)   Id  all  these  traditions  the  Aloeidae  are 
as  only  remarkable  for  their  gigantic 
physical  strength  ;  but  there  is  another  story  which 
paces  them  in  a  different  light.    Pausanias  (iz. 
29.  1 1)  relates,  that  they  were  believed  to  hare 
been  the  first  of  all  men  who  worshipped  the 
Mute*  on  mount  Helicon,  and  to  hare  consecrated 
this  contain  to  them;  but  they  worshipped  only 
t^rti*  Muse* — Melete,   Mneroe,  and  Aoide,  and 
fcamded  the  town  of  A  sera  in  Boeotia.  Sepulchral 
Eenanieij'.s  of  the  AWidae  were  seen  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  near  the  Boeotian  town 
of  Anthedan.    Later  times  fabled  of  their  bones 
bcirjr  wen  in  Theaaaly.  (Philostr.  i  3.)   The  in- 
lerpretatiaa  of  these  traditions  by  etymologies  from 
mr*m  and  dAastL  which  has  been  attempted  by 
n**i*m  «chdans  is  little  satisfartory.      [L.  S.] 

ALCEUS  fAAsMvt).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Canaee.  He  married  Iphimedeia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tnops,  who  was  in  lore  with  Poseidon,  and 
ased  ta  walk  by  the  sea-side,  take  her  bands  full 
of  in  water,  and  sprinkle  her  bosom  with  it  The 
two  »ons  whom  she  had  by  Poseidon  were  called 
AWiiae.  (Horn.  IL  t.  385,  Od.  xL  305 ;  Apollod. 
i  7.  I  4.)    [A  LOU  DA*.] 

2.  A  son  of  Helios  by  Circe  or  Antiope,  who 
treceued  fr?m  his  father  the  sovereignty  oyer  the 
district  of  Asopia.  (Pans.  ii  1.  $  6, 3.  §  8.)  [L.S.] 
A'LOPE  fAAAraX  *  daughter  of  Cercyon, 
wha  sras  beloved  by  Poseidon  on  account  of  her 
great  beauty,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
»  son,  whom  she  exposed  immediately  after  his 
birth.    Bat  a  mare  came  and  suckled  the  child 
aatH  it  was  found  by  shepherds,  who  fell  into  a 
dispute  as  to  who  was  to  have  the  beautiful  kingly 
afctbv  of  the  boy.    The  case  was  brought  before 
Cercyon,  who,  on  recognising  by  the  dretw  whose 
child  the  boy  was,  ordered  Alope  to  be  imprisoned 
*n  order  to  be  put  to  death,  and  her  child  to  be  ex- 
P*-1*-'-  a  vain.    The  latter  was  fed  and  found  in  the 
•affie  manner  as  before,  and  the  shepherds  called 
hire  //jpjjothous.    f Hipfothous.]    The  body  of 
Alope  was  changed  by  Poseidon  into  a  well,  which 
hwe  the  same  name.    (Hygin.  Fob.  1 87  ;  Paus.  L 
A  I  2;  Armtaph.  Av.  533.)    The  town  of  Alope, 


in  Tbesa&ly,  was  believed  to  hare  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Pherecyd.  op.  Steph.  By:.  $.  v.  'AAowij, 
where,  however,  Philonidea  speaks  of  an  Alope  as 
a  daughter  of  Actor.)  There  was  a  monument  of 
Alope  on  the  road  from  Eleusis  to  Megara,  on  the 
spot  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  killed 
by  her  father.    (Paua.  i.  39.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ALOTECUS.  [AsTRABjicua.] 

ALORCUS.  a  Spaniard  in  Hannibal's  army, 
who  was  a  friend  and  hospes  of  the  Saguntincs, 
went  into  Saguntum,  when  the  city  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  to  accept  Hannibal's  terms.  (Li v.  xxi. 
12,  Ac) 

ALPHAEA,  ALPHEAEA,  or  ALPIIEIU'SA 
('AA^oTa,  'AA$*aia,  or  '^\<ptiovaa),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  which  she  derived  from  the  river  god 
Alpheius,  who  loved  her,  and  under  which  she 
was  worshipped  at  Letrini  in  Elis  (Paus.  vi.  2*2.  § 
5 ;  Strab.  viii  p.  343),  and  in  Ortygia.  (Sehol. 
od  Pind.  Pytk.  ii  12,  Nem.  i  3.)        [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIAS,  a  name  by  which  Ovid  (jtfet  v. 
487)  designates  the  nymph  of  the  Sicilian  well 
Arethuaa,  because  it  was  believed  to  have  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  river  Alpheius, 
in  Peloponnesus.  [L.  S.] 

ALPHEIUS  or  A'LPHEUS  ("AX^uf*  or 
'AA^srfj),  the  god  of  the  river  Alpheius  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, a  son  of  Ocean  us  and  Thetys.  (Pind. 
Arm.  i  1;  Hes.  Thtog.  338.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (v.  7.  §  2)  Alpheius  was  a  passionate 
hunter  and  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Arethuaa, 
but  she  fled  from  him  to  the  island  of  Ortygia 
near  Syracuse,  and  metamorphosed  herself  into  a 
well,  whereupon  Alpheius  became  a  river,  which 
flowing  from  Peloponnesus  under  the  sea  to  Or- 
tygia, there  united  ha  waters  with  those  of  the 
well  Arethuaa.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Pind.  Nem.  i. 
3.)  This  story  is  related  somewhat  dinVrently  by 
Ovid.  {Met.  v.  572,  Sec)  Arethuaa,  a  fair  nymph, 
once  while  bathing  in  the  river  Alpheius  in  Arca- 
dia, waa  surprised  and  pursued  by  the  god;  but 
Artemis  took  pity  upon  her  and  changed  her  into 
a  well,  which  flowed  under  the  earth  to  the  island 
of  Ortygia.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Vm?.  Ed.  x.  4; 
Vug.  Am.  iiL  694  ;  Stat  Siiv.  L  2,  203;  Thtb. 
i.  271,  iv.  239  ;  Lucian,  Dial.  Marin.  3.)  Artemis, 
who  is  here  only  mentioned  incidentally,  was,  ac- 
cording to  other  traditions,  the  object  of  the  love  of 
Alpheius.  Once,  H  is  said,  when  pursued  by  him 
she  fled  to  Letrini  in  Elis,  and  here  she  covered 
her  face  and  those  of  her  companions  (nymphs)  with 
mud,  so  that  Alpheius  could  not  discover  or 
distinguish  her,  and  waa  obliged  to  return.  (Paus. 
vi  22.  §  5.)  This  occasioned  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  AJphaea  at  Letrini.  According 
to  another  version,  the  goddess  fled  to  Ortygia, 
where  she  had  likewise  a  temple  under  the  name 
of  Alphaea.  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  12.)  An 
allusion  to  Alpheius'  love  of  Artemis  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  fact,  that  at  Olympia  the  two  divini- 
ties had  one  altar  in  common.  (Paua.  v.  14.  §  5  ; 
SchoL  ad  Pind.  OL  v.  10.)  In  these  accounts 
two  or  more  distinct  stories  seem  to  be  mixed  up 
together,  but  they  probably  originated  in  the 
popular  belief,  that  there  was  a  natural  subterra- 
neous communication  between  the  river  Alpheius 
and  the  well  Arethuaa.  For,  among  several  other 
thingi  it  was  believed,  that  a  cup  thrown  into  the 
Alpheius  would  make  its  reappearance  in  the  well 
Arethuaa  in  Ortygia.   (Strab.  vi  p.  270,  viii.  p. 
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343 ;  Senec  Quae*.  Nat  iii.  26;  Fulgent.  Myth. 
iii.  12.)  Plutarch  (ck  Fluv.  19)  gives  an  account 
which  it  altogether  unconnected  with 


tioned  aboTc.    According  to  him,  Alpheius  was  a 
bon  of  Helios,  and  killed  his  brother  Cercaphus  in 
a  contest.    Haunted  by  despair  and  the  Erinnyea 
he  leapt  into  the  river  Nyctunus  which  hence  re- 
ceived the  name  Alpheius,  [L.  S.] 
ALPHrTNOR.  [Niobb.] 
ALPHE'NUS  VARUS.  [Varus.] 
ALPHESIBOEA  ('AAfeirtftMa).    1.  The  mo- 
ther of  Adonis.  [Adonis.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phegeus,  who  married  Alc- 
maeon.  [Alcmabon.] 

3.  According  to  Theocritus  (iii.  45)  a  daughter 
of  Bias,  and  the  wife  of  Pelias.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  usually  called  Anaxibia. 

4.  An  Indian  nymph,  who  was  passionately 
loved  by  Dionysus,  but  could  not  be  induced  to 
yield  to  his  wishes,  until  the  god  changed  himself 
into  a  tiger,  and  thus  compelled  her  by  fear  to 
allow  him  to  carry  her  across  the  river  Sollax, 
which  from  this  circumstance  received  the  name  of 
Tigris.   (Plut  de  Ftttv.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

ALPHE'US  MYTILENAEUS  f  AA^efot  Mv 
TiAifMuos),  the  author  of  about  twclvo  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  some  of  which  seem  to 
point  out  the  time  when  he  wrote.  In  the  seventh 
epigram  (Jacobs)  he  refers  to  the  state  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  embracing  almost  all  the  known 
world  ;  in  the  ninth  he  speaks  of  the  restored  and 
flourishing  city  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the  tenth  he  al- 
ludes to  an  epigram  by  Antipater  Sidonius.  Now 
Antipater  lived  under  Augustus,  and  Troy  had  re- 
ceived great  favours  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus. (Strab.  xiii.  p.  889.)  Hence  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Alpheus  wrote  under  Augustus. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  fourth  epigram  he  addresses 
a  certain  Macrinus,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  the  emperor  Macrinus.  Ano- 
ther difficulty  has  been  started,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eleventh  epigram  was  inscribed,  as  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  (viii.  52.  9  3),  on  *h*  statue  of 
Philopoemen  in  Tegea,  and  that  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  such  a  statue  should  have  stood  without 
an  inscription  till  the  time  of  Alpheus.  But  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  no  reason  can  be  discovered  for 
attributing  this  epigram  to  Alpheus.  (Jacobs,  A»- 
tkol.  Grate,  xiii.  p.  839.)  [P.  8.] 

ALPHIUS  AVI'TUS.  [Avrrca.] 

ALPl'NUS,  a  name  which  Horace  (Sat.  L  10. 
36)  gives  in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet.  He  pro- 
bahly  means  M.  Furius  Bibaculua,  [Bibacclus.] 

ALPl'NUS  MONTA'NUS,  one  of  the  Treviri, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  the 
commander  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  of  Vitellius, 
was  sent  into  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
a.  d.  70.  Together  with  his  brother,  D.  Alpinus, 
he  joined  Civilis  in  the  next  year.  (Tac.  Hut.  iii 
35,  iv.  31,  v.  59.)  [Civanj.] 

ALTHAEA  {'AAflofa),  a  daughter  of  the  Aeto- 
lian  king  Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  and  sister  of 
Leda,  Hypermneetra,  Iphiclus,  Euippus,  A.c  She 
was  married  to  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydnn,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Troxeus,  Thyreus,  Cly- 
menus,  and  Meleager,  and  of  two  daughters.  Gorge 
and  Deianeira.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  1.) 
Apollodorus  states,  that  according  to  some,  Mele- 
ager was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  her  intercourse 
with  Ares,  and  that  she  was  mother  of  Dei- 
aneira by  Dionysus.  (Com p.  Hygin.  Fab.  129, 


ALYATTES. 

171,  174.)  Althaea  is  especially  celebrated  in 
ancient  story  on  account  of  the  tragic  fate  of  her 
son  Meleager,  who  also  became  the  cause  of  her 
death.  Some  say  that  she  hung  herself,  others 
that  she  killed  herself  with  a  dagger.  (Apollod.  i. 
8.  §  3  ;  Ov.  McL  viii.  445,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

ALTHK'MKNES  or  ALTH  AE'M  EN  ES  ('AA- 
&r)nir*s  or  'AAfaipsVnr ),  a  son  of  Catreus,  king  of 
Crete.  In  consequence  of  an  oracle,  that  Catreus 
would  lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  Althe- 
roenes  quitted  Crete  together  with  his  sister  Ane- 
mosyne,  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  the  instrument 
of  his  father's  death.  He  landed  in  Rhodes  at  a 
place  which  he  called  Cre tenia,  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  god  of  his  own  native  island,  he  erected  on 
mount  Atabyrus  an  altar  to  Zeus  Atabyrius.  Hia 
sister  was  seduced  in  Rhodes  by  Hermes,  but 
Althemenes,  disbelieving  her  account,  killed  her 
by  kicking  her  with  his  foot.  When  Catreus  had 
become  advanced  in  years,  he  had  an  invincible 
desire  to  see  his  only  son  once  more,  and  to  place 
his  crown  in  his  hands.  He  accordingly  sailed  to 
Rhodes.  On  his  landing  there,  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  attacked  by  shepherds,  who  mistook 
them  for  pirates.  During  toe  ensuing  struggle, 
Althemenes  came  to  the  protection  of  his  subjects, 
and  shot  his  own  father  dead.  When  he  became 
aware  of  what  he  had  done,  he  prayed  to  the  gods, 
and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  This  is  the 
account  of  ApoUodorus  (iii.  2.  §  1,  &c),  with 
which  Diodorus  (v.  59)  agrees  in  the  main  points, 
except  that  he  represents  Althemenes  as  wander- 
ing about  after  the  murder,  and  at  last  dying  with 
grief.  He  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  subsequently 
worshipped  him  as  a  hero.  [L.  S.] 

ALTHE'PUS  fAAftra-os),  •  son  of  Poseidon 
and  LeTs,  a  daughter  of  Ores,  king  of  Troeien. 
The  territory  of  Troeien  was  called  after  him 
Althepia.  In  his  reign  Pallas  and  Poseidon  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  the  country  with  each 
other.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ALYATTES  ('AAwfmjf),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Sadynttes,  B.  c.  618.  Sadyattcs 
during  the  last  six  years  of  his  reign  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Miletus,  which  was  continued 
by  his  son  five  years  longer.  In  the  last  of  these 
years  Alyattes  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena,  and  fall- 
ing sick  shortly  afterwards,  he  sent  to  Delphi  for 
advice ;  but  the  oracle  refused  to  give  him  an  an- 
swer till  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple.  This  he  did, 
and  recovered  in  consequence,  and  made  peace 
with  Miletus.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  drove  the  Cimmerians 
out  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  and  attacked  Clasomenae. 
The  war  with  Cyaxares,  which  lasted  for  five  yeans, 
from  B.  c.  590  to  585,  arose  in  consequence  of 
Alyattes  receiving  under  his  protection  some  Scy- 
thians who  bad  fled  to  him  after  injuring  Cyaxares. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  while  the 
armies  of  the  two  kings  were  fighting,  led  to  a 
peace  between  them,  and  this  was  cemented  by 
the  marriage  of  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  with 
Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes.  Alyattes  died 
B.  c  561  or  560,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus,  who  appears 
to  have  been  previously  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  government.  (Herod,  i.  16-22,  25,  73,  74.) 

The  tomb  (trijfut)  of  Alyattes  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (i.  93)  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Lvdia, 
It  was  north  of  Sardia,  near  the  lake  Gygaea,"  and 
consisted  of  a  large  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  a 
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It  was  erected  by  the 
tradespeople,  mechanics,  and  courtezans,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  there  were  fife  pillars,  which  Hero- 
dotus *aw,  and  on  which  were  mentioned  the  dif- 
ferent portion*  raised  by  each;  from  this  it  ap- 
peared that  the  courtezans  did  the  greater  part. 
It  measured  six  piethra  and  two  stadia  in  cireum- 

ra  in  breadth.  Accord- 
it"  was  called  the  "tomb  of  the 
crartexan,T*and  was  erected  by  a  mistress  of  Gyges. 
(Clcarch.  ap.  AOten.  xiii.  p.  573,  a.)    This  mound 
•ml  exists.   Mr.  Hamilton  says  (lirsr arches  in  Aiia 
,W,  voL  i.  p>  145)*  that  it  took  him  about  ten 
minute*  to  ride  round  its  base,  which  would  give 
it  a  circamference  of  nearly  a  mile ;  and  be  alao 
slates,  ^al  towards  the  north  it  consists  of  the  na- 
tual  rock — a  white,  horizontally  stratified  earthy 
cat  away  so  ai  to  appear  part  of  the 
The  upper  portion,  be  adds,  is  sand 
a:id  gravel,  apparently  brought  from  the  bed  of  the 
Hennas.    He  found  on  the  top  the  remains  of  a 
f^anda^on  nearly  eighteen  feet  square,  on  the 
north  of  which  was  a  huge  circular  stone  ten  feet 
la  diameter,  with  a  hat  bottom  and  a  raised  edge 
cr  lip,  evidently  placed  there  as  an  ornament  on 
lie  apex  of  the  turnulua. 

ALY'PIUS  (*AX*rsa*),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
coijcal  treatise  entitled  tlaa-yvyrj  ftovauc^.  There 
are  »<>  tolerably  sure  ground*  for  identifying  him 
waa  any  one  of  the  various  persons  who  bore  the 
same  in  the  times  of  the  later  emperors,  and  of 
whose  history  anything  Ls  known.    According  to 
tie  most  plausible  conjecture,  he  was  that  Alvpius 
whom  Eunapvua,  in  hit  Life  of  Iamblkhua,  cele- 
Lrates  for  his  acute  intellect  (6  SiaXttcrtKeuraroi 
'A-mttuw)  and  diminutive  stature,  and  who,  being 
a  fnead  of  lambliehus,  probably  flourished  under 
Julian  and  his  immediate  successors.    This  Aly- 
pias  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  died  there  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  therefore  can  hardly  have 
!eeu  the  person  called  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
Alyyuu  A*Hf<hensii,  who  was  first  prefect  of  Bri- 
tain, and  afterwards  employed  by  Julian  in  his 
to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple.  Julian 
two  epistles  (29  and  30)  to  Alypiut 
( 'lovXjards  'AAirrim  dit\(f>$  Kcuaaplov^  in  one  of 
he  thanks  him  far  a  geographical  treatise  or 
t;  it  would  seem  mote  likely  that  this  was  the 
Antiochian  than  that  he  was  the  Alexandrian 
AJypiu*  as  Meursius  suppose*,  if  indeed  he  was 
either  one  or  the  other.    lambliehus  wrote  a  life, 
now  extant,  of  the  Alexandrian. 
(  M  earn  as.  Not.  ad  Alyp.  p.  186,  &c  c ;  Ju- 
i  EfMst.  xxix.  xxx.  and  noL  p.  297,  ed.  Heyler ; 
r.urupraa,  ViL  Jatntiuh.  and  not.  voL  h.  p.  63,  ed. 
Wyu«bach  ;  A  mm.  MarcelL  xxiii.  1.  §  2;  De 
la  Horde,  Emii  smr  la  Jl/swagse,  toL  iii.  p.  133.) 

of  Alypius  consists  wholly,  with  the 
of  a  abort  introduction,  of  lists  of  the 
"jzboi*  used  (both  for  voice  and  instrument)  to 
all  the  sounds  in  the  forty-five  scales  pro- 
by  taking  each  of  the  fifteen  modes  in  the 
three  genera.  (Diatonic,  Chromatic,  Enharmonic) 
It  treats,  therefore,  in  fact,  of  only  one  (the  fifth, 
namely)  of  the  seven  branches  into  which  the  sub- 
ject is,  as  usual,  divided  in  the  introduction ;  and 
may  possibly  be  merely  a  fragment  of  a  larger 
w-urk.  It  would  bare  been  most  valuable  if  any 
ronuderaiie  number  of  examples  had  been  left  us 
of  the  actual  use  of  the  system  of  notation  de- 
I  in  it ;  unfortunately  very  few  remain  (see 
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Buraey,  Hitl.of  3/anc,  voL  L  p.  83),  and  they  seem 
to  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  science.  How- 
ever, the  work  serves  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
obscure  history  of  the  modes.  (See  Bockh,  da 
Metr.  Pind.  c.  8.  p.  235,  c  9.  12.)  The  text, 
which  seemed  hopelessly  corrupt  to  Meursius,  its 
first  editor,  was  restored,  apparently  with  suc- 
cess, by  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  indefatiga- 
ble Meiboinius.  (Antiquae  Musicae  Auctorc* 
Septem,  ed.  Marc.  Meiboinius,  Amstel.  1652 ; 
Anstoxenus,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  ed.  Joh.  Meur- 
sius, Lugd.  Bat.  1616.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ALYTIUS  ('AAwa-ioi),  priest  of  the  great 
church  at  Constantinople,  flourished  a.  ».  430. 
There  is  extant  an  epistle  from  him  to  St.  Cyril 
(in  Greek),  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorous  resistance 
against  the  heresy  of  Nestorius.  (See  Conciliorum 
Nova  CulUctio,  a  Monti,  voL  v.  p.  1463.)  [A.  J. C.J 
ALYPUS  f AAwroj),  a  statuary,  a  native  of 
Sicyon.  He  studied  under  Naucydes,  the  Argivc. 
His  age  may  be  fixed  from  his  having  executed 
bronze  statues  of  some  Lacedaemonians  who  shared 
in  the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Aegospotami.  (b  c 
405.)  Pausanias  also  mentions  some  statues  of 
Olympic  victors  made  by  him.  (vi.  1.  §  2,  x.  9.  §  4, 
vi  1.  §  2,  &  §  3.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ALYZEUS  ('AXwfiief),  a  son  of  Icarius  and 
brother  of  Penelope  and  Leucadiu*.  After  his 
fathers  death,  he  reigned  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  over  Acamania,  and  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Alyzeia  there.    (Strab.  x.  p.  452; 


Steph.  Byz.  $.  c.  AAtffcss.) 


[L.  S.] 


AMA'DOCUS  ('Afui«o«-M)  or  MEDOCUS 
(MrjSoKot),  a  common  name  among  the  Thracians. 
It  was  also,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  name  of  a 
people  and  mountains  in  Thrace.  Pausanias  (i.  4. 
§  4)  speaks  of  an  Amadocus  who  came  from  the 
Hyperboreans. 

1.  King  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace,  was  a  friend 
of  AJcibiades,  and  is  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Aegospotami,  B.  c.  405.  (Diod.  xiii.  105.) 
He  and  Seuthes  were  the  most  powerful  princes  in 
Thrace  when  Xenophon  visited  the  country  in  b.  c 
400.  They  were,  however,  frequently  at  variance, 
but  were  reconciled  to  one  another  by  Thrasybulus, 
the  Athenian  commander,  in  b.  c.  390,  and  induced 
by  him  to  become  the  allies  of  Athens.  (Xen. 
Anab.  viL  2.  §  32,  3.  §  16,  7.  §  3,  &c.  Hell,  iv. 
8.  §  26;  Died.  xiv.  94.)  This  Amadocus  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle, who,  he  says,  was  attacked  by  his  general 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian.  (PoL  v.  8,  p.  1 82,  ed.  Gottling.) 

2.  A  Ruler  in  Thrace,  who  inherited  in  con- 
junction with  Berisades  and  Cersobleptes  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys,  on  the  death  of  the  hitter  in 
b.  c.  358.  Amadocus  was  probably  a  son  of 
Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two  princes, 
though  this  is  not  stated  by  Demosthenes.  (Dcm. 
in  Aridocr.  p.  623,  Ac)  [Cersoblbftes.]  Ama- 
docus seems  to  have  had  a  son  of  the  same  name. 
(Isocr.  Pktiipp.  p.  83,  d.  compared  with  Harpo- 
crat  $.  v.  'AjuMokos.) 

3.  One  of  the  princes  of  Thrace,  who  was  de- 
feated and  token  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  B.  c  184.  (Liv.  xxxix.  35.) 

AMAE'SIA  SE'NTIA  is  mentioned  by  Vale- 
rius Maximus  (viii.  3.  §  1)  as  an  instance  of  a 
female  who  pleaded  her  own  cause  before  the  prae- 
tor. (About  B.  c  77.)  She  was  called  Andro- 
gyne, from  having  a  man's  spirit  with  a 
Compare  Afrania  and  Hortknsia. 
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AMASIS. 


C.  AMAFA'NIUS  or  AMAFI'NIUS  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Roman  writers  in  favour  of  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy.  He  wrote  several  works,  which 
are  censured  by  Cicero  a*  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  style.  He  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer 
but  Cicero.    {Acad,  L  2,  Tusc  iv.  3.) 

AMALTHEIA  fAfubfeta).  1.  The  nurse  of 
the  infant  Zens  after  his  birth  in  Crete.  The  an- 
cients themselves  appear  to  have  been  as  uncertain 
about  the  etymology  of  the  name  as  about  the 
real  nature  of  Amaltheia.  Hesychius  derives  it 
from  the  verb  dfiaXBtvay,  to  nourish  or  to  enrich  ; 
others  from  dpdABatcnt ,  i.  c.  firm  or  hard ;  and 
others  again  from  d/ioAi)  and  0cfa,  according  to 
which  it  would  signify  the  divine  goat,  or  the 
tender  goddess.  The  common  derivation  is  from 
dfi4\y*trt  to  milk  or  suck.  According  to  some 
traditions  Amaltheia  is  the  goat  who  suckled  the 
infant  Jovo  (Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  13;  AraL 
Phaen.  163;  CaJiim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  49),  and  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  for  this  service  by  being 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Comp.  Apollod.  L  1.  § 
6.)  [Abqa.]  According  to  another  set  of  tra- 
ditions Amaltheia  was  a  nymph,  and  daughter  of 
Occanus,  Helios,  Hacmonius,  or  of  the  Cretan 
king  Mclisseus  (Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  xxL  194; 
Kratosth.  Catast.  13;  Apollod.  iL  7.  §  5;  Lac- 
tan  t.  Just  it.  L  22;  Hygin.  Ac,  and  Fab.  139, 
where  he  calls  the  nymph  Adamanteia),and  is  said 
to  have  fed  Zeus  with  the  milk  of  a  goat  When  this 
goat  once  broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  the  nymph 
Amaltheia  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  fruit  and 
gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  transplaced  it  together  with 
the  goat  among  the  stare.  (Ovid,  Fast,  t.  115, 
&c.)  According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amaltheia, 
gave  it  to  the  daughters  of  Meluseus,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  such  powers  that  whenever  the  pos- 
sessor wished,  it  would  instantaneously  become  filled 
with  whatever  might  be  desired.  (Apollod.  I.  c; 
SchoL  ad  Callim.  I.  c.)  This  is  the  story  about 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  hom  of  Amaltheia, 
commonly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornucopia, 
which  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  stories 
of  Greece,  and  which  was  used  in  later  times  as 
the  symbol  of  plenty  in  general.  (Strab.  z.  p.  458, 

iii.  p.  151 ;  Diod.  iv.  35.)  [Achexous.]  Dio- 
dorns  (iii.  68)  gives  an  account  of  Amaltheia, 
which  differs  from  all  the  other  traditions.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  Libyan  king  Ammon  married 
Amaltheia,  a  maiden  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
gave  her  a  very  fertile  tract  of  land  which  had  the 
form  of  a  bull's  horn,  and  received  from  its  queen 
the  name  of  the  horn  of  Amaltheia.  This  account, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  specimens  of  a 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  ancient  mythus. 
The  horn  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simplest  vessels  for  drinking,  and  thus  we  find 
the  story  of  Amaltheia  giving  Zeus  to  drink  from 
a  bora  represented  in  an  ancient  work  of  art  still 
extant.  (Galeria  Giustiniani,  iL  p.  61.)  The 
hom  of  plenty  was  frequently  given  as  an  attribute 
to  the  representations  of  Tyche  or  Fortuna.  (Paus. 

iv.  80.  §  4,  viL  26.  §  3 ;  comp.  Bottigcr,  Amal- 
theia, oder  der  Cretensische  Zeus  alt  Saugling; 
Wclcker,  Ucber  cine  Cretiscke  Colonic  in  Theben, 
p.  6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Sibyls  (Tibull,  iL  5.  67),  whom 
Lactantius  (L  6)  identifies  with  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl,  who  is  said  to  have  sold  to  king  Tarquinius 
the  celebrated  Sibylline  books.   The  same  is  stated 


by  Servius  {ad  Acn.  vi.  72)  and  by  Lydus  (d* 
Mens.  iv.  34) ;  comp.  Klauscn,  Aeneas  und  die 
PenaUn,  p.  299,  &c  *  [L.  S.] 

AMANDUS.  [Akllanus,  p.  28,  a.] 
AMARANTUS  ('Auiparros),  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  one  of  Theocritu*' 
Idyls  {EtymoL  AS.  p.  273.  40,  ed.  Svlb.),  and  a 
work  entitled  atenvifs.  Respecting  his  time, 
we  only  know  that  he  lived  subsequently  to  Jabs, 
king  of  Mauretania.  (Athen.  viiL  p.  343,  e,  x. 
p.  414,  t) 

AM  ARYNCEUS  ('Au*pvy*™'\  a  chief  of  the 
E  leans,  and  son  of  Onesimachus  or  of  Acetor. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  97  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  303.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hyginus,  Amarynceus  himself  joined  the 
expedition  against  Troy  with  nineteen  ships.  Homer, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  mentions  his  son  Diores 
f  Amarynceides)  as  partaking  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(//.  ii.*622.  iv.  517.)  When  Amarynceus  died, 
his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour,  in 
which  Nestor,  as  he  himself  relates  {IL  xxiii.  629, 
&c),  took  part.  According  to  Pausanias  (v.  i.  § 
8)  Amarynceus  had  been  of  great  service  to  Augeas 
against  Heracles,  in  return  for  which  Aug  wis  shared 
his  throne  with  him.  [  L.  S.) 

AMARYNTHUS  {'Atfpweos),  a  hunter  of 
Artemis,  from  whom  the  town  of  Amarynthus  in 
Euhoca  (Steph.  By*,  says  Euboca  itaelt)  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  iU  name.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
448.)  From  this  hero,  or  rather  from  the  town  of 
Amarynthus,  Artemis  derived  the  surname  Ama- 
rynthia  or  Amarysia,  under  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped there  and  also  in  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  31.  § 
3 ,  comp.  Did.  of  Ant  i.  v.  'A^pvriM.)    [L.  S.] 

AMA'SIS  CAjuktii).  1.  King  of  Egypt  in 
early  times,  according  to  Diodorua  (L  60),  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Actisanes, 
king  of  Ethiopia.  [Actisanm.] 

2.  King  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Apnea,  the  last 
king  of  the  line  of  Psammetichus,  in  b.  c  569. 
He  was  of  comparatively  low  origin  (Herodotus, 
ii.  172,  calls  him  Jij/ionjr),  and  was  born  at 
Siuph,  a  town  in  the  Saitic  nome.  When  the 
Egyptians  revolted  against  Apries,  Amasis  was 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  by  them.  He  defeated  Apries  in  a  battle 
near  Momeuiphis,  and  took  hurt  prisoner.  He 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  captive  with  great 
mildness,  but  was  induced  to  deliver  him  np  into 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  put  him  to  death. 
It  was  probably  to  strengthen  himself  against  a 
powerful  party  formed  against  him  amongst  the 
warrior-caste,  that  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Greeks.  He  not  only  gave  up  to  them  the  city 
of  Naucratis,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only 
mart,  but  opened  all  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  build  temples  to  their 
own  deities.  He  contracted  an  alliance  with  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrene,  and  himself  married  Lad  ice,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady.  (Herod.  iL  181.)  He  removed  the 
Ionians  and  Carians,  who  were  settled  on  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  Memphis,  and 
formed  them  into  a  body-guard  for  him  self, 
(ii.  154.)  He  also  entered  into  alliance  with 
Croesus  (i.  77)  and  with  Polycrates,  the  tyrant 
of  Samoa  (iii.  39,  40),  who  is  said  to  hare  in- 
troduced Pythagoras  to  him  by  letter.  (I>iog. 
Lacrt.  riii.  3.)  Amasis  also  sent  presents  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.  (Herod.  iL  182.) 
Solon  in  the  course  of  his  travels  visited  him. 
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(I  30;  Pint.  Solo*,  26;   Plat  Tinae**,  p.  21.) 
It  would  appear  from  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  riii.  6. 
|  20)  that,  after  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  by 
Cyrus,  Amasis  was   compelled  to  pay  tribute. 
He  strove  to  win  the  favour  of  the  priest-caste  by 
building  them  temple*.      Daring  the  reign  of 
Amasis    agriculture,    commerce,   and  the  arts 
ffoorished  great!  v.     The  extension  of  Egyptian 
was  much  favoured  by  the  conquest  of 
Cyprus,  which  he  made  tributary.    His  reign  was 
one  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace  and  prosperity, 
which  gave  him  leisure  for  adorning  Egypt  with 
■rvenl  magnificent  buildings  and  works  of  art.  (ii. 
175,  176.)    The  plana  of  conquest  which  Cyrus 
had  been  unable  to  carry  into  effect,  were  followed 
oat  by  Cambyses,  who  in  ac.  525  led  an  army 
scainVt  Ecyp't.    According  to  the  story  told  by 
Herodotus  (in.  1 ),  Cambyses  bad  been  incensed 
by  s  deception  practised  upon  him  by  Amasis, 
to  comply  with  a  demand  of  the 
>  he  ahould  send  him  bis  daughter 
to  adorn  his  harem,  substituted  the  daughter  of 
Apriet  for  his  own.      Amasis  however  did  not 
live  to  see  the  mil  of  his  country.    He  died  be- 


the  borders,  after  a  reign  of 
44  vears,  and  was  buried  at  Sais  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  constructed  in  the  temple  of  Athena, 
(ni.  10,  ii.  169.)  His  corpse  was  afterwardi  taken 
oat  of  the  tomb  and  shamefully  insulted  by  the 
order  of  Cambvses.  (in.  16.)  As  a  governor  he 
led  great  abilities,  and  was  the  author  of 
useful  regulations  (ii.  177),  but  he  appears 
Iri  have  indulged  in  more  familiarity  towards  those 
about  him  than  was  altogether  consistent  with  his 
kingly  disjnity.  (Herod,  ii.  161—182,  hi.  1—16  ; 
DicxLL  68,  95.) 

3.  A  Persian  of  the  tribe  of  the  Maraphii, 
who  was  sent  by  Aryandea,  the  governor  of 
Eg-vpt  under  Cambyses,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
to  assist  Pberetime,  the  mother  of  Arcesilaus 
II I_  king  of  Cyrene.  He  took  Barca  by  strata- 
fern  and  treachery,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
u'^.Ti  Cyrene.  Hi  VM  then  refilled  by 
Arvandes.  On  its  march  back  the  Persian  army 
suffered  severely  from  the  Libyans.  (Herod,  iv. 
167.201,203.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AMASTRIS  or  AMESTRIS  {kfuurrpis  or 
i).  1.  The  wife  of  Xerxes,  and  mother 
irtaxerxea  I.  According  to  Herodotus,  she 
th»  .:a  -M.T  of  Oiaia*,  according  to  Ctesia*. 
who  calls  her  AmUtris,  of  Onophas.  She  was 
croel  and  vindictive.  On  one  occasion  she  sacri- 
fcoed  fourteen  youths  of  the  noblest  Persian  families 
to  the  god  said  to  dwell  beneath  the  earth.  The 
of  her  horrible  mutilation  of  the  wife  of  Ma- 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  gives  us  a  lively 
of  the  intrigues  and  cruelties  of  a  Persian 
irem.  She  survived  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  61, 
1 1  4,  ix-  108— 1 13 ;  Ctesias,  Pernc.  c  20.  30.  ed. 
Lsoo;  Plat.  Aldb.  p.  123,  c) 

2,  A  daughter  of  Artaxerxes  II..  whom  her  fa- 
t   •-  ;-.!r.:v.i  in  rnarnaire  to  T.-rikizu*.  Instead 

(Plot.  ArUu.  c.  27.) 

3.  Also  called  Ama*  trine  f  Ajuurrpunj),  the 
daughter  of  Oxyartes,  the  brother  of  Darius,  was 
snven  bv  Alexander  in  marriage  to  Craterus. 
(Am*n.'jmtL  vii.  4.)  Craterus  having  fidlen  in 
lone  with  Phiia,  the  daughter  of  Antipatcr,  Amas- 
tri%  married  Dionvxius,  tyrant  of  Hcraclcia,  in  Bi- 
Ifcrnia,  a  c  322."   After  the  death  of  Dionysius, 
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in  B.  c.  306,  who  left  her  guardian  of  their  chil- 
dren, Clearchus,  Oxyathres,  and  Amastris,  she 
married  Lysimachus,  a.  c.  302.  Lysimachus 
however,  abandoned  her  shortly  afterwards,  and 
married  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia; whereupon  A mastria  retired  to  Hcraclcia, 
which  she  governed  in  her  own  right.  She  also 
founded  a  city,  called  after  her  own  name,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia.  She  was  drowned  by 
her  two  sons  about  ii.  c.  288.  (Memnon,  c  4,  5 ; 
Died.  xx.  109.)  The  head  figured  below  probably 
represents  Amastris:  the  woman  on  the  reverse 
holds  a  small  figure  of  victory  in  her  hand.  (Eck- 
hel,  ii  p.  421.) 


AMA'TA,  the  wife  of  king  Latin  us  and  mother 
of  Lavinia,  who,  when  Aeneas  sued  for  the  hand 
of  the  latter,  opposed  him,  because  she  had  already 
promised  Lavinia  to  Turnus.  At  the  same  time 
she  was  instigated  by  Alecto,  who  acted  according 
to  the  request  of  Juno,  to  stir  up  the  war  with 
Turnus.  This  story  fills  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventh  book  of  Virgil's  Aeneid.  When  Amata 
was  informed  that  Turnus  had  fallen  in  battle,  she 
hung  herself.  (Virg.  Am.  xii.  600;  Dionys.  i. 
64.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MATHES  ('Ajiaft)!),  a  son  of  Heracles,  from 
whom  the  town  of  A  math  us  in  Cyprus  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
some  traditions  however,  its  name  was  derived 
from  Amathusa,  the  mother  of  Cinyras.  (Stcph. 
By*.  s.  v.  'AfioBovs.)  [L.  S.] 

AMATHU'SIA  or  AMATHU'NTIA  ('Auo- 
Bovala  or  'AftaOovrria^  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
which  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Amathus  in 
Cvprus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  her  wor- 
ship. (Tac  AnnaL  iii.  62  ;  Ov.  Amor.  iii.  15.  15 ; 
Virg.  dr.  242 ;  CatulL  lxviii.  51.)  [L.  S.] 

AMA'TIUS,  surnamed  Pxudomarius.  a  per- 
son of  low  origin,  who  pretended  to  be  cither  the 
son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marina  On  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  B.  c  44,  he  came  forward 
as  a  popular  leader,  and  erected  an  altar  to  Caesar 
on  the  spot  where  his  body  had  been  burnt.  He 
was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  seized  by  the 
consul  Antony  and  put  to  death  without  a  trial. 
This  illegal  act  was  approved  of  by  the  senate  in 
consequence  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
it  Valerius  Maximus  fix.  15.  §  2)  says,  tltat  his 
name  was  Hemophilus.  ( Appian,  IS.  C.  iii.  2,  3 ; 
Liv.  EpU.  116;  Cic  ad  Att.  xii.  49,  xiv.  6—8, 
Pkilipp.  I  2;  Nicola  us  Damasccnus,  Vii.  Aug. 


c  14.  p.  258,  cd.  Comes.) 

AMAZON  ES  ('Afwfowf),  a  warlike  race  of 
females,  who  act  a  prominent  part  in  several  of  the 
adventures  of  Greek  mythology.  All  accounts  of 
them  agree  in  the  statement,  that  they  came  from 
the  country  about  the  Caucasus,  and  that  their 
principal  seats  were  on  the  river  Thcrmodon,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Trebizond.  From 
thence  they  are  said  to  have  at  different  times  in- 
vaded Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Ac- 
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genn,  Greece,  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
The  country  about  the  Tbermodon  with  its  capital 
Themiscyra  was  inhabited  only  by  the  Amazons 
who  were  governed  by  a  queen.  The  Gargareans, 
a  race  of  men,  were  separated  from  them  by  a 
mountain,  but  once  every  year  the  Amazons  met 
the  Ciargareans  in  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  their  race,  and  then  returned  to  their 
own  country.  Their  children,  when  of  the  female 
sex,  were  brought  op  by  the  Amazon  mothers,  and 
trained  in  their  customary  pursuits  of  war,  riding, 
hunting,  and  cultivating  the  land ;  but  each  girl 
had  her  right  breast  cut  off :  their  male  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  sent  to  the  Gargareans,  or 
put  to  death.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  503,  &c ;  Diod.  iL  45, 
Sec*,  iiL  52,  Ac;  Justin,  ii.  4.)  The  principal  gods 
they  worshipped  were  Ares  and  Artemis  Tauro- 
polos.  The  foundation  of  several  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is  ascrit>ed 
to  them,  e.  g.  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Myrina, 
and  Paphos.  Strabo  doubts  the  existence  of  such 
n  race  of  females,  while  Diodorus  attempts  to  giro 
an  account  of  them,  which  assumes  all  the  appear- 
ance of  history.  That  the  Amazons  were  regarded 
as  a  real  historical  race  down  to  a  late  period,  is 
evident  from  the  tradition,  that,  when  Alexander 
the  Great  approached  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
their  queen  Tbalestris  hastened  to  him,  in  order  to 
become  mother  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  (Pint. 
Alex.  46.) 

But  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  noticing  some 
of  the  mythical  adventures  with  which  the  Ama- 
zons are  connected.  They  are  said  to  have  in- 
vaded Lycia  in  the  reign  of  Iobates,  but  were  de- 
stroyed by  Bellcrophontes,  who  happened  to  be 
staying  at  the  king's  court.  (Horn.  IL  vi.  186,  ttc; 
SchoL  ad  Lycopk.  17.)  [Bblxbbopho  nt  bs,  Lao- 
mkdon.]  At  the  time  when  Priam  was  yet  a 
young  man,  they  invaded  Phrygia,  and  fought 
with  the  Phrygians  and  Trojan*.  (Hum.  IL  iii. 
189,  &c.)  The  ninth  among  the  labours  imposed 
upon  Heracles  by  Eurystheua,  was  to  take  from 
llippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle, 
the  ensign  of  her  kingly  power,  which  she  had  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  Ares.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  $  9; 
Diod.  iv.  16;  Hygin.  Fab.  30 ;  Quint  Smyrn.  xi. 
244.)  [Hkraclbs.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus  they 
invaded  Attica.  (Pans.  i.  2 ;  Pint.  Tket.  31,  33.) 
[Tubsbvs.]  Towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Amazons,  under  their  queen  Penthesileia, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam ;  but  the  queen 
was  killed  by  Achilles.  (Quint  Smym.  L  669 ; 
Paus.  v.  11.  §  2  j  Philostr.  Her.  xix.  19.)  [Pbn- 

THKSILKIA.] 

The  question  as  to  what  the  Amazons  really 
were,  or  rather,  what  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  such  a  race  of  women,  has  been  much 
discussed  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers. 
Herodotus  (iv.  110)  says,  that  in  the  Scythian 
language  their  name  was  Oiorpata,  which  he  trans- 
lates by  dySpomrirm.  The  Greek  name  Amazones 
is  usually  derived  from  page's,  the  breast,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  *•b^eastless,,,  or  44  not  brought  up  bv 
the  breast,"  u  beings  with  strong  breasts,"  or  "with 
one  breast."  (Philostr.  Lc;  bustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
402.)  Others  derive  it  from  the  Circassian  word 
tnara,  said  to  signify  the  moon,  or  from  Emmctch, 
which,  according  to  a  Caucasian  tradition,  is  said 
to  have  been  their  original  name.  (SprengeL,  Apo- 
ta,  iL  p.  597:  Klaproth,  /fcis* 
i.p.655.)  Among  the  various 
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ways  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  story  about  the  Amazons,  two 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  One  opinion  is,  that  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some  of  the 
Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the  duties 
which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men,  toge- 
ther with  the  many  instances  of  female  bravery 
and  courage  which  are  noticed  as  remarkable  even 
by  modern  travellers,  were  conveyed  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  western  Asia  and  the  Greeks  in  vague  and 
obscure  reports,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  warlike  race  of  women,  and 
that  these  rumours  and  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  Others  think  that  the  Amazons 
were  originally  priestesses  of  Artemis  (the  moon), 
whose  worship  was  widely  spread  in  Asia,  and 
which  they  are  said  to  have  established  in  various 
parts.  It  is  further  inferred,  from  the  name  Ama- 
zones, that  these  priestesses  mutilated  their  bodies  by 
cutting  off  their  breasts  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  Galli  and  other  priests  mutilated  their 
bodies,  and  that  thus  the  Amazons  represented  the 
male  ideal  in  the  female  sex,  just  as  the  Galli  repre- 
sented the  female  ideal  in  the  male  sex.  But  it  would 
be  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove  the  existence 
of  such  priestesses,  and  in  the  second,  to  show  how 
they  could  have  occasioned  the  belief  in  a  whole 
female  race  of  this  kind.  Neither  the  poetical  nor 
historical  traditions  about  the  Amazons  contain 
anything  to  render  this  opinion  very  plausible ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  tho 
first  opinion  has  much  more  to  recommend  it. 
(Comp.  xMiiller,  Orckom.  p.  356,  Ac) 

Tho  representation  of  these  warlike  women  oc- 
cupied the  Greek  artists  very  extensively,  and  we 
still  possess  a  large  series  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  art,  such  as  paintings  on  vases  and  walla, 
bronzes,  reliefs,  and  gems,  in  which  the  Amazons 
and  their  battles  with  men  are  represented.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  this  kind  in  antiquity 
were  the  battle  of  the  Amnions  with  the  Athenians 
in  the  Poecile  at  Athens,  by  Nicon  (Pans.  i.  15. 
$  2),  on  the  shield  of  Athena,  and  on  the  foot- 
stool of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Phidias.  (L  17.  $  2.) 
Amazons  were  also  represented  by  Alcamcncs  in 
the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
(v.  10.  $  2.)  Respecting  the  extant  representations 
of  Amazons  and  their  costumes,  sec  Miiller,  Hand!,, 
d.  Artkdol.  U  365,  417.  [L.  &] 

AMAZOTtflUS  CAftagiruit),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped,  and  had 
a  temple  at  Pyrrhichus  in  Laconia.  The  name 
was  derived  either  from  the  belief  that  the  Ama- 
zons had  penetrated  into  Peloponnesus  as  tar  as 
Pyrrhichus,  or  that  they  had  founded  the  templo 
there.    (Paus.  iil  25.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBIGATUS,  king  of  the  Celts  in  Gaul  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  belonged  to 
the  Bituriges,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  peo- 
ple. When  Ambigatus  was  advanced  in  years,  he 
sent  out  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  the  sons  of  his 
sister,  with  large  swarms  of  his  people  to  seek  new 
settlements,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
the  population.  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus  drew 
lots  as  to  the  course  they  should  take  ;  the  latter 
in  consequence  went  to  the  llercynnn  forest  and 
the  former  into  Italy.    (Li v.  v.  34.) 

AMBl'ORIX,  a  chief  of  the  Eburones,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Meusc  and  the  Rhine,  who 
were  formerly  tributary  to  the  Aduatici,  but 
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by  Caesar  from  the  payment  °f  thi*  tri- 
In  a.  c.  54,  Caesar  placed  a  legion  and  five 
(vbirtu,  under  the  com  mand  of  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus 
and  L.  Auranculeiue  Cotta,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Eburaoes  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  winter 


days  after  they  had  been 
tinned  m  their  territories,  the  Eburones  revolted  at 
the  iastigatioa  of  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcas,  another 
chief,  besieged  the  Roman  camp,  and  destroyed 
i^icKtaQ  the  Roman  troupa,  after  they  had  been 
;n-i:joid  by  Ambiorix  to  leave  their  camp  under 
of  a  *afe~conduct.     After  their  destruction 
Ambwrix  hastened  to  the  Aduatici  and  Nerrii, 
tad  induced  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ebu- 
nnes,  to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  was 
*taturaed  1<t  the  winter  among  the  Nerrii  The 
of  Cicero,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gaols  on 
the  arii!  of  Carear,  compelled  Ambiorix  to  raise 
the  siege.    In  the  following  rears  Ambiorix  con- 
tinned  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Caesar,  but 
uoegk  all  his  plans  were  thwarted,  and  the  dif- 
fers,: troops  he  raised  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  he 
slvtTi  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror.  (Caea  B.  Q.  r.  24,  26—51,  ri  5,  29— 
43,  rm,  24,  Ac.;  Dion  Cass.  xL  5 — 10,  31,  Ac ; 
Lrr.  EpiL  106.)    According  to  Floras  (iii.  10. 
i  8)  he  eacaped  the  rengeance  of  the  Romans  by 
riee^j  bevond  t^ie  Rhine. 

L.  AMBI'VIUS  TITRPIO.  [Toiifio.] 
AMBOLOGE'RA  rA#ieWy*>x),  from  dVa- 
UiK*  and  *>ijpar  w  delaying  old  age,"  as  a  sur- 
ro.T.r  of  Aphrodite,  who  had  a  statue  at  Sparta 
u-oer  this  name.  (Pant,  iii.  18.  §  1 ;  pint, 
Sfmpm.  iii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBRA'CIA  CAM*paxia).  a  daughter  of  Au- 
gea*,  from  whom  the  town  of  Ambracia  derired  ita 
name.  (Steph.  Ryx.  *.  *. ;  Bustath.  ad  Diony.  Po- 
nipp.  492.)  Other  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
jrrarid-daoghter  of  Apollo,  and  a  daughter  of  Mela- 
rwMis,  king  of  the  Dry  opes.  (Anton.  Lib.  4.)  A 
tjssri  account  derived  the  name  of  the  town  from 
Ambrax,  a  son  of  Thesprotus  and  grandson  of 
Lycaeo.  (Steph.  By*.  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

AMBR</SIUS  ('A^poW)  ALEXANDRI'- 
NUS,  a  nobleman  and  courtier  (S.  Epiph.  adv. 
Hot*.  64.  [44  ]  |  3)  flourished  a.  D.  230.  At  first 
a  V^lentinian  ( Euseb, H.E.tvl  18)  and  Marcionist, 
he  was  won  to  the  faith  by  Origen,  whose  con- 
st fellow-student  he  became  (Origen,  Ep.  ad 
roL  i  p.  29),  and  was  ordained  deacon. 
Tsr.  TUmttr.  56.)  He  plied  Origen  with 
qo«:i«v  and  urg*-d  h  im  to  write  his  Com- 
EjctJtarieii  (  ifryoSi+KTiit),  supplying  him  with 
trxr:«rnbers  in  abundance.  He  thone  as  a  Con- 
mir.g  the  persecution  of  Julias  Maxuninus 
ri.  18)  x.  d.  236,  and  died  between  a.  o. 
-*7  aad  253.  Hit  letters  to  Origen  (praised  by 
Sc.  Jerome  )  are  lost ;  part  of  one  exists  ap.  Origen, 
UL  dt  OraL  c.  6.  p.  208,  a.  B.  (See  Routh*s 
hnjpmm  Sacr.  iL  p.  367.)   Origen  dedicated  to 

him  hi*  Ethariatun  to  Martyrdom  ;  Hooks  against 
<-  :  ChmoKntary  <m  St  Jotm'i  Gospel;  and  On 
P*9jrr.  (A.  J.  C.] 

AMBROSIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
t*--m  prhab/y  at  A  ugujsta  Trerirorum  (7reeet), 
"T^i.-fl  was  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province 
of  Gaul,  of  which  his  father  was  prefect.  His 
'^'■mpben  duTer  as  to  whether  the  date  of  his 
birth  was  333  or  340  a.  D.,  but  the  latter  is  pro- 
tile  true  date.    Circumstances  occurred  in 
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future  greatness.  His  father  hating  died,  Am- 
brose, then  a  boy,  accompanied  his  mother  to 
Rome,  where  he  receired  the  education  of  an  advo- 
cate under  Anicius  Probus  and  Symmachus.  Ha 
began  pleading  causes  at  Milan,  then  the  imperial 
residence,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
forensic  eloquence.  This  success,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  family,  led  to  his  appointment 
|  (about  370  a.  D„  or  a  little  later)  as 
feet  of  the  provinces  of  Liguria  and . 
seat  of  gor  eminent  was  Milan. 

The  struggle  between  the  Catholics  and  Ariana 
was  now  at  its  height  in  the  Western  Church, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Auxentiua,  bishop  of  Milan, 
in  374,  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  open  conflict  between  the  two 
parties,  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to  restore 
peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  conciliatory 
speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  child  in  the 
further  part  of  the  crowd  cried  out  "Ambrosim 
rpiscopus."  The  words  were  receired  as  an  oracle 
from  hearen,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people;  nothing  could 
make  them  change  their  mind  (Paulin.  Vit.  Ambrot. 
pp.  2,3):  in  rain  did  he  flee  from  Milan  in  the 
night ;  he  mistook  his  way,  and  found  himself  tho 
next  morning  before  the  gate  of  the  city.  At 
length  he  yielded  to  the  express  command  of  tho 
emperor  ( Valentin  ian  1.),  and  was  consecrated  on 
the  eighth  day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  only  a  catechumen. 

Immediately  after  his  election  he  gave  all  his 
property  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  adopted 
an  ascetic  mode  of  life,  while  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  his  office  was  most  firm  and  skilful.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  monastic  ism  :  about  two 
years  after  his  consecration  he  wrote  his  three 
books  uDe  Virginibus,"  and  dedicated  them  to  his 
sister  Marcellina.  In  the  Arian  controversy  he 
espoused  tho  orthodox  side  at  his  very  entrance  on 
his  bishopric  by  demanding  that  his  baptism  should 
be  performed  by  an  orthodox  bishop.  He  applied 
himself  most  diligently  to  the  study  of  theology 
under  Simplician,  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  who  after- 
wards became  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  His 
influence  soon  became  very  great,  both  with  the 
people  and  with  the  emperor  Valentinian  and  his 
son  G ration,  for  whose  instruction  he  composed  his 
treatises  "  De  Fide,"  and  M  De  Spiritu  Sancto." 
In  the  year  377,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Ambrose  fled  to 
Hlyricum,  and  aftcrwards(in  Care's  opinion)  risited 
Rome.  After  his  return  to  Milan,  he  was  employed 
by  the  court  on  important  political  affairs.  When 
Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Oration  (383),  threat- 
ened Italy,  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  young  em- 
peror Valentinian  II.,  sent  Ambrose  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  usurper,  whose  advance  the  bishop 
succeeded  in  delaying.  At  a  later  period  (387), 
Ambrose  went  again  to  Treves  on  a  like  mission ; 
but  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  gave  such  offence 
to  Maximus,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Italy  in  haste. 

While  rendering  these  political  sen-ices  to  Jus- 
tina and  Valentinian,  Ambrose  was  at  open  va- 
riance with  them  on  the  great  religious  question  of 
the  age.  Justina  was  herself  an  Arian,  and  had 
brought  up  the  young  emperor  in  the 
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Her  contest  with  Ambrose  began  in  the  year  380, 1 
when  she  appointed  an  Arian  bishop  to  the  vacant 
see  of  Sirroium  ;  upon  which  Ambrose  went  to 
Sirmium,  and,  a  miraculous  judgment  on  an  Arian 
who  insulted  him  having  struck  terror  into  his  op- 
ponents, he  consecrated  Anemmius,  who  was  of 
the  orthodox  party,  as  bishop  of  Sirmium,  and 
then  returned  to  Milan,  where  Justina  set  on  foot 
several  intrigues  against  him,  but  without  effect. 
In  the  year  382,  Palladius  and  Secundianus,  two 
Arian  bishops,  petitioned  Gratian  for  a  general 
council  to  decide  the  Arian  controversy ;  but, 
through  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  instead  of  a 
general  council,  a  synod  of  Italian,  Illyrian  and 
Gallic  bishops  was  assembled  at  AquUeia,  over 
which  Ambrose  presided,  and  by  which  Palladius 
and  Secundianus  were  deposed. 

At  length,  in  the  years  385  and  386,  Ambrose 
and  Justina  came  to  open  conflict.  Justina,  in  the 
name  of  the  em|>eror,  demanded  of  Ambrose  the 
use  of  at  least  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan,  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worship  by  Arian  eccle- 
siastics. Ambrose  refused,  and  the  people  rose  up 
to  take  his  part.  At  Easter  (385)  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Justina  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
basilica,  but  the  show  of  resistance  was  so  great, 
that  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  and  the  court 
■\v:ih  even  obliged  to  apply  to  Ambrose  to  quell  the 
tumult.  He  answered,  that  he  had  not  stirred 
up  the  people,  and  that  God  alone  could  still  them. 
The  people  now  kept  guard  about  the  bishop's  re- 
sidence and  the  b;isilica,  which  the  imperial  forces 
hesitated  to  attack.  In  fact,  the  people  were  al- 
most wholly  on  the  side  of  Ambrose,  the  Arian 
party  consisting  of  few  beyond  the  court  and  the 
Gothic  troops.  Auxentius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  Justina's  chief  adviser  in  these  proceedings, 
now  challenged  Ambrose  to  a  public  disputation  in 
the  emperor's  palace  ;  but  Ambrose  refused,  saying 
that  a  council  of  the  church  was  the  only  proper 
place  for  such  a  discussion.  He  was  next  com- 
manded to  leave  the  city,  which  he  at  once  refused 
to  do,  and  in  this  refusal  the  people  still  supported 
him.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  introduced  into  the  church  where  they  kept 
watch  the  regular  performance  of  antiphonal  hymns, 
which  had  been  long  practised  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  but  not  hitherto  introduced  into  the  West. 
At  length,  the  contest  was  decided  about  a^year 

reported  to  have  attended  the  discovery  of  the 
reiiqucs  of  two  hitherto  unknown  martyrs,  Gerva- 
sius  and  Protasius.  A  blind  man  was  said  to 
have  been  restored  to  sight,  and  several  demoniac* 
dispossessed.  These  events  are  recorded  by  Am- 
brose himself,  by  his  secretary  Paulinus,  and  by 
his  disciple  Augustine,  who  was  in  Milan  at  the 
time ;  but  a  particular  discussion  of  the  truth  of 
these  miracles  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They 
were  denied  by  the  Arians  and  discredited  by  the 
court,  but  the  impression  made  by  them  upon  the 
people  in  general  was  such,  that  Justina  thought  it 
prudent  to  desist  from  her  attempt.  (Ambros. /?/>&. 
xii.  xx.  xxi.  xxii.  §  2,  liii.  liv.;  Paulin.  Vit.Ambros. 
§  14-17,  p.  4,  Ben.;  Augustin.  Confess,  ix.  7.  §  14- 
1G\  Dc  Cic.  /Vi,  xxii.  8.  §  2,  Serm.  318,  286.) 

An  imperial  rescript  was  however  issued  in  the 
same  year  for  the  toleration  of  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, any  offence  against  which  was  made  high 
treason  (Cod.  Theodos.  IV.  De  Fide  Catkolica) ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  its  execution  was 
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I  attempted ;  and  the  state  of  the  parties  was  quite 
altered  by  the  death  of  Justina  in  the  next  year 
(387),  when  Valentinian  became  a  Catholic,  and 
still  more  completely  by  the  victory  of  Theodosius 
over  Maxim  us  (388).  This  event  put  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  prince 
who  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  over  whom  Ambrose 
speedily  acquired  such  influence,  that,  after  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390,  he  refused  Theo- 
dosius admission  into  the  church  of  Milan  for  a 
period  of  eight  months,  and  only  restored  him  after 
he  had  performed  a  public  penance,  and  bad  con- 
fessed that  he  had  learnt  the  difference  between 
an  emperor  and  a  priest. 

Ambrose  was  an  active  opponent  not  only  of  the 
Arians,  but  also  of  the  Macedonians,  Apollinarians, 
and  Novatians,  and  of  Jovinian.  It  was  probably 
about  the  year  384  that  he  successfully  resisted 
the  petition  of  Symmachus  and  the  heathen  sena- 
tors of  Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victory.  He  was  the  principal  instructor  of  Au- 
gustine in  the  Christian  faith.  [ArourriNUs.] 

The  bitter  yean  of  his  life,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  absence  from  Milan  during  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Eugenius  (392),  were  devoted  to  the  care 
of  his  bishopric.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  April, 
a.  d.  397. 

As  a  writer,  Ambrose  cannot  be  ranked  high, 
notwithstanding  his  great  eloquence.  His  theo- 
logical knowledge  scarcely  extended  beyond  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  father*, 
from  whom  he  borrowed  much.  His  works  bear 
also  the  murks  of  haste.  He  was  rather  a  man 
of  action  than  of  letters. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  though  several  of 
them  have  been  lost,  They  consist  of  Letters, 
Sermons,  and  Orations,  Commentaries  on  Scrip- 
ture, Treatises  in  commendation  of  celibacy  and 
monnsticism,  and  other  treatises,  of  which  the  most 
important  are :  "  Hexaemcron,"  an  account  of  the 
creation ;  "De  OfSciis  Ministrorum,"  which  is  ge- 
nerally considered  his  best  work ;  "De  Mystcriia;" 
"De  Sacramentis ;**  "De  Poenitentia ;**  and  the 
above-mentioned  works,  "De  Fide,"  and  " De  Spi- 
ritu  Sancto,"  which  are  both  upon  the  Trinity. 
The  well-known  hymn,  "Te  Deum  laudamus,"  has 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  its  date  is  at  least  a  cen- 
tury later.  There  are  other  hymns  ascribed  to 
him,  but  upon  doubtful  authority.  He  is  believed 
to  have  settled  the  order  of  public  worship  in  the 
churches  of  Milan  in  the  form  which  it  had  till  the 
eighth  century  under  the  names  of  "Officium  Am- 
brosianum"  and  "Missa  Arobrosiana." 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the 
Benedictines,  2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1686  and  1690, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  a  life  of  Ambrose  by 
his  secretory  Paulinus,  another  in  Greek,  which  is 
anonymous,  and  is  chiefly  copied  from  Theodoret'a 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  third  by  the  Benedic- 
tine editors.  Two  works  of  Ambrose,  Etplanatio 
Symboli  ad  initiandot,  and  Epittala  de  Fide,  have 
been  discovered  by  Angelo  Maii,  and  are  published 
by  him  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  &riptorum 
Veterum  Nova  GMectio.  [P.  S.] 

AMBKO'SIUS,  a  hearer  of  Didymua,  at  Alex- 
andria, lived  a.  D.  392,  and  was  the  author  of 
Commentaria  on  Jolt,  and  a  book  in  verse  against 
Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  Neither  is  extant.  (S. 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  Ilhut.  §  126.)  [A  J.  C] 

A'MBRYON  (*Ajt6>iw»)  wrote  a  work  on 
Theocritus  the  Chian,  from  which  Diogenes  Uer- 
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tni  (t.  U )  quotes  an  epigram  of  Theocritus  against 

Auto  tie. 

AMBRYSSUS  {Kp6pva<ros\  the  mythical 
founder  of  the  town  of  Anibryssu*  or  Amphrvssus 
in  Phocia.  (Pans.  z.  36.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBt  'LIA,  AMBU'LII,  and  AMBU'LIUS 
fAjtfsviia,  'ApCovAjot,  and  'A^wiAooi),  surnames 
voder  which  the  Spartan*  worshipped  Athena,  the 
Dioscuri,  and  Zens.  (Pans.  iii.  13.  8  *•)  The 
Bracxjr  of  the  name  i»  uncertain,  but  it  has  been 
nppoW  to  be  derived  from  dya€aAXca,  and  to  de- 
tr-ite  those  dirinities  as  the  delayers  of  death. 

[L.  S,] 

AMBUSTUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
patrkaa  Fabia  Get*  a.  The  first  member  of  the 
Fits*,  pens,  who  acquired  this  cognomen,  was  Q. 
Fibres  Vibwlanns,  consul  in  a.  c  412,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  son  of  N.  Fabius  Vibolanus,  consul 
is  &.c  421.  From  this  time  the  name  Vibulanus 
vat  crc-pt,  and  that  of  Ambustus  took  its  place. 
The  latter  was  in  iu  turn  supplanted  by  that  of 
Maxmius,  which  was  first  acquired  by  Q.  Fabius, 
sou  of  No.  7  [see  below],  and  was  handed  down 
by  iua  to  his  descendants. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  ».  Vibulanus  Ambus- 
tus, consul  in  B.C  412.    (Liv.  iT.  52.) 

2.  iL  Fames  Ambubtos,  Pontifex  Haximus 
in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
B.  c.  390.  His  three  sons  [see  Not.  3,  4,  and 
3)  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  when 
the  Liter  were  besieging  Clusiuin,  and  took  part 
in  a  sally  of  the  besieged  against  the  Gauls.  The 
Gaols  demanded  that  the  Fabii  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  tLetu  for  violating  the  law  of  nations; 
it-  upon  the  Mraate  refusing  to  give  up  the  guilty 
pare*,  they  marched  against  Rome.  The  three 
Ki.ii  v,  ere  in  the  same  year  elected  consular  tri- 
bunes.  (LiT.  t.  33,36,  41;  Plut.Cbss.17.) 

3.  K.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  n.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  4  and  5,  was  quaestor 
m  a.  c  409,  with  three  plebeians  as  bis  colleagues, 
which  was  the  first  time  that  quaestors  were 
cnouen  from  the  plebs.  (Liv.  iv.  54.)  He  was 
cvsmwilar  tribune  for  the  first  time  in  404  (it.  61V, 
•gain  ia  401  (t.  10),  a  third  time  in  395  (t.  24), 
and  a  fourth  time  in  390.    [See  No.  2.) 

_  4.  N.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q,  b.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  5,  consular  tri- 
bune in  &  c  406  (LiT.  if.  58),  and  again  in  390. 
tS*No.2.] 

5.  Q.  Fabius  M.  p.  Q.  x.  Ambustus,  son  of 
No.  2  and  brother  to  Nos.  3  and  4,  consular  tri- 
bune m  B.c  390.    [See  No. 2.] 

6.  AC.  Fabius  K.  p.  M.  n.  Ambustus  son,  as 
n  appears,  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c. 
38!.  (LiT.  vi.  22.)  He  had  two  daughters,  of 
•see  the  eider  wa»  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  and 
the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  the  author  of  the 
Lirinian  Rogations.  According  to  the  story  re- 
cr.r led  by  LiTy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
f*ic-r  :o  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
s^iip  far  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
tarried,  (tl  34.)  Ambustus  was  consular  tribune 
a  second  time  in  369,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
ssrpport  of  the  Licinian  Rogations,  (ri.  36.)  He 
was  censor  ia  363.    (FomL  Capitol.) 

7.  M.  Fabius  N.  /.  M.  ».  Ambustus,  son,  as 
•t  appears,  of  No.  4,  waa  consul  in  a  c  360,  and 
Gerard  on  tbv'  war  against  the  Hernici,  whom  he 
tanqaered,  and  obtained  an  OTation  in  consequence. 
(Lrr.  fit  J  J  ;  Fad.  Triumph.)    He  was  consul  a 
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second  time  in  356,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienses,  whom  he  also  con- 
quered. As  he  was  absent  from  Rome  when  the 
time  came  for  holding  the  comitia,  the  senate,  which 
did  not  like  to  entrust  them  to  his  colleague, 
who  had  appointed  a  plebeian  dictator,  and  still 
less  to  the  dictator  himself,  nominated  interreges 
for  the  purpose.  The  object  of  the  patricians  was 
to  secure  both  places  in  the  consulship  for  their 
own  order  again,  which  was  effected  by  Ambustus, 
who  seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  meantime. 
He  was  appointed  the  eleventh  inlerrex,  and  de- 
clared two  patricians  consuls  in  violation  of  the 
Licinian  law.  (LiT.  vii.  17.)  He  was  consul  a 
third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the  Tiburtcs 
and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence,  (vii.  18, 
19;  Fast.  Trittmpk.)  In  351  he  was  appointed 
dictator  merely  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law  again 
at  the  comitia,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  object. 
(LiT.  vii.  22.)  He  was  alive  in  325,  when  his 
son,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of 
the  horse  to  Papirius,  and  fled  to  Rome  to  implore 
protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the  dictator.  Ho 
interceded  on  his  son's  behalf  both  with  the  senate 
and  the  people.  (viiL  33.) 

8.  C.  Fabius  (C.  p.  M.  n.)  Ambustus,  consul 
in  B.  c.  358,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed through  fear  of  the  Gauls.  (Li v.  vii.  12.) 

9.  M.  Fabius  M.  p.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  boh  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  the  great  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  master  of  the 
horse  in  D.  c.  322.    (Liv.  viii.  38.) 

10.  Q.  Fabius  (Q.  p.  Q.  n.)  Ambustus,  dic- 
tator in  B.  c  321,  but  immediately  resigned 
through  some  fault  in  the  election.    (Lit.  ix.  7.) 

1 1.  C.  Fabius  M.  p.  N.  n.  Ambustus,  son  ap- 
parently of  No.  7,  and  brother  to  No.  9,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  horse  in  B.  c  315  in  place 
of  Q.  Aulius,  who  fell  in  battle.    (Liv.  ix.  23.) 

AMEINIAS.  [Nabcissus.] 

AMEi'NIAS  ('A/Miffoi),  a  younger  brother  of 
Aeschylus,  of  the  Attic  demos  of  Pnllene  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (viii  84,  93),  or  of  that  of 
Decelea  according  to  Plutarch  {Them.  14),  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis(B.  c.  480) 
by  making  the  first  attack  upon  the  Persian  ships, 
and  also  by  his  pursuit  of  Artemisia.  He  and 
Eumenes  were  judged  to  have  been  the  bravest  on 
this  occasion  among  all  the  Athenians.  (Herod. 
PluU  IL  cc;  Diod.  xi.  27.)  Aelian  mentions 
{V.  If.  t.  19),  that  Ameinias  prevented  the  con- 
demnation of  his  brother  Aeschylus  by  the  Areio- 
pagus.    [Aeschylus,  p.  41,  a,] 

AMEINOCLES  ('ApcuwtAifs),  a  Corinthian 
shipbuilder,  who  visited  Samoa  about  a.  c.  704, 
and  built  four  ships  for  the  Samians.  (Tbuc  L  13.) 
Pliny  (//.  JV.  vii.  56)  says,  that  Thucydides  men- 
tioned Ameinoclcs  as  the  inventor  of  the  trireme ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  Thucydides  merely  states 
that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth  in  Greece, 
without  ascribing  their  invention  to  Ameinocles. 
According  to  Syncellus  (p.  212,  c),  triremes  were 
first  built  at  Athens  by  Ameinocles. 

AMEl'PSIAS  CAstcufrfai),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  bo 
twice  conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining 
the  second  prize  with  his  KoVkot  when  Aristo- 
phanes was  third  with  the  *  Clouds"  (423  b.  a), 
and  the  first  with  his  Ksytoorai,  when  Aristo- 
phanes gained  the  second  with  the  "  Birds."  (414 
b.  c;  Argum.  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  et  Av.)  Tho 
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Kivvot  appears  to  have  had  the  same  subject  and 
aim  as  the  u  Cloud*."  It  i*  at  least  certain  that 
Socrates  appeared  in  the  play,  and  that  the  Chorus 
consisted  of  GpomaraL  (Diog.  Laert  iL  28 ; 
Atben.  t.  p.  218.)  AristophaneB  allude*  to 
Ameipsia*  in  the  M  Frog***  (v.  12 — 14),  and  we 
are  told  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Aristophanes, 
that  when  Aristophanes  first  exhibited  his  plays, 
in  the  names  of  other  poets,  Ameipsiaa  applied  to 
him  the  proverb  rtrpdit  yrpmls,  which  means 
a  person  who  labour*  for  others,"  in  allusion  to 
Heracles,  who  was  born  on  the  fourth  of  the 
month. 

Ameipsiaa  wrote  many  comedies,  out  of  which 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments  of  the  follow- 
ing :  — 'A-KOKvrrati£ovTts,  KaT#ff0/«v  (doubtful), 
KdVvor,  Meqco^  2air<p«,  1<p*vh6tn^  and  of  some 
the  names  of  which  are  unknown.  Most  of  his 
ploys  were  of  the  old  comedy,  but  some,  in  all 
probability,  were  of  the  middle.  (Meineke,  Frag. 
Com.  i.  p.  199,  iL  p.  701.)  [P.  S.] 

AM  ELESA'GORAS  (lAp4\v<ray6pat)  or  ME- 
LESA'GORAS  (MaAisycryrfpot),  as  he  is  called  by 
others,  of  Chalcedon,  one  of  the  early  Greek  histo- 
rians, from  whom  Gorgias  nnd  Eudcmus  of  Najtos 
borrowed.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629,  a; 
Schol.  ad  Eunp.  Altai.  2 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3, 
where  Heync  has  substituted  M*\r)<ray6pas  for 
Myrtaay6pai.)  Maximus  Tyrius  (Serm.  38.  §  8) 
speaks  of  a  Melesagoras,  a  native  of  Eleusis,  and 
Antigonus  of  Carystus  (Hist.  Mirab.  c.  12)  of  an 
Amelesagoras  of  Athens,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
an  account  of  Attica;  these  persons  are  probably 
the  same,  and  perhaps  also  the  same  as  Amelesa- 
goras of  Chalcedon.  (Voaaiua,  de  Hut.  Grace,  p. 
22,  ed.  Westermann.) 

AME'LIUS  ('AfiM(or),  a  native  of  Apamea 
according  to  Suidas  (*.  v.  Apui\iot\  but  a  Tuscan 
according  to  Porphyry  (vit.  Plot**.},  belonged  to 
the  new  Platonic  school,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
Plotinus  and  master  of  Porphyry.  He  quoted  the 
opinion  of  St  John  about  the  Aiyos  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  Apostle  :  this  extract  has 
been  preserved  by  Euaebiu*.  (Praep.  Evany,  xi. 
19.)  See  Suid.  Porphyr.  IL  ee.;  Syrian.  xiL 
Mrtaphp.  p.  47,  a.  61,  b.  69,  a.  88,  a.;  Bentley, 
fir  marks  on  Free-Thinkinq,  p.  182,  Ac,  LoncL 
1743 ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grace  iii.  p.  160. 

AMENTES  ('A>n}in-»js),  an  ancient  Greek  sur- 
geon, mentioned  by  Galen  as  the  inventor  of  some 
ingenious  bandage*.  (De  FascXs,  c  68,  61,  89, 
vol  xiL  pp.  486,  487,  493,  ed.  Chart.)  Some 
fragments  of  the  works  of  a  surgeon  named 
Amyntos  (of  which  name  Amenta  is  very  possibly 
a  corruption)  still  exist  in  the  manuscript  Collec- 
tion of  Surgical  Writers  by  Nketas  (Pabricius, 
BiU.  Or.  vol  xii.  p.  778,  ed.  vet),  and  one  ex- 
tract is  preserved  by  Oribasius  (Coll.  Medic  xlviii. 
80)  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Cardinal  Mai's  Collec- 
tion of  Clastic*  Audoret  «  Vaticanis  Cbdicibus,  p. 
99,  Rom.  1831,  8vo.  His  date  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  he  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
(Idyll.  xviL  128)  to  have  been  put  to  death  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  b.  c.  264,  for  plotting 
against  his  life.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AME'RIAS  QAiUfba),  of  Macedonia,  a  gram- 
marian, who  wrote  a  work  entitled  rAsVo-oi, 
v.  liich  gavo  an  account  of  the  meaning  of  words, 

1  another  called  'PtferofuKes.   (Athcn.  ir,  p. 
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176,  c,  e,  XT,  p.  681,  f,  Ac;  SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhod. 
iL  384,  1284  ;  Kuster,  ad  Hesyck.  $.  v.  'AMm.) 

AMERISTUS  CAftsperot),  the  brother  of  the 
poet  Stesichorua,  is  mentioned  by  Proclus  (ad 
Eudid.  iL  p.  19)  as  one  of  the  early  Greek  geo- 
meters. He  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh 
century  B.  c 

AM  EST  RIS.  [Amastru.] 

AMIA'NUS,  whom  Cicero  mention*  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus  (vi  1.  §  13),  written  b.  c  50,  was  pro- 
bably a  debtor  of  Atticus  in  Cilicia. 

AMISOT>ARU8  ('A^s»o^),a  king  of  Lycia, 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chi- 
maera.  (Horn.  IL  xvL  328;  Eustath.  ad  Hot*,  p. 
1062;  ApoUod.  iL  3.  §  1;  Aelian,  H.A.  ix.  23.) 
His  sons  Atymnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor.  (//.  xvL  317,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

A'MITON  ('Auirvr),  of  Eleutherae  in  Crete, 
ia  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  song  to 
the  lyre  amatory  poems.  His  descendants  were 
called  Anutorts('AiiiToptt).  (Athen.  xiv.  p.638,b.) 
There  seems  some  corruption  in  the  text  of  Athe- 
naeus,  as  the  two  names  Amiton  and  Amilares  do 
not  correspond.  Instead  of  the  former  we  ought 
perhaps  to  read  Ametor.  (Comp.  Etym.  M.  p.  83. 
15,  ed.  Sylburg.;  Hesych.  «.  v.  'AjAnropfacu.) 

AMMIA'NUS  CAwuaris),  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, but  probably  a  Roman  by  birth.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  27  epigrams  bv  him 
(Jacoba,  iii.  pp.  93—98),  to  which  must  be  added 
another  contained  in  the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs, 
xiiL  p.  693),  and  another,  which  is  placed  among 
the  anonymous  epigrams,  but  which  some  MSS. 
assign  to  Ammianus.  (Jacobs,  iv.  p.  127,  No,  xliL) 
They  are  all  of  a  facetious  character.  In  the 
Planudean  MS.  he  is  called  Abbianus,  which 
Wernsdorf  supposes  to  be  a  Greek  form  of  Avian  us 
or  Avieuus.  (Poet.  Lot  Mi*,  v.  p.  ii.  p.  675.) 

The  time  at  which  he  lived  may  be  gathered, 
with  tolerable  certainty,  from  his  epigrams.  That 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  epigrammatist  Lucil- 
lius,  who  lived  under  Nero,  has  been  inferred  from 
the  circumstance  that  both  attack  an  orator  named 
Flaccns.  (Ammian.  Bp.  2;  Lucil.  Bp,  86,  ap. 
Jacobs.)  One  of  his  epigrams  (13)  is  identical 
with  the  last  two  lines  of  one  of  Martial's  (ix.  30), 
who  i*  supposed  by  some  to  have  translated  these 
lines  from  Ammianus,  and  therefore  to  have  lived 
after  him.  But  the  fact  ia  equally  well  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  poet*  were  contempo- 
rary. From  two  other  epigrams  of  Ammianus 
(Jacobs,  roL  iv.  p.  127,  No.  42,  and  roL  xiii 
p.  125),  we  find  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
the  sophist  Antonius  Polemo,  who  flourished  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  (Jacobs,  Anthol.  Grace,  xi. 
pp.  312,313,  xiii.  p.  840.)  [P.  S.1 

AMMIA'NUS  MARCELLI'NUS,  "the  last 
subject  of  Rome  who  composed  a 


the  Latin  language,"  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  as 


he  himself  frequently  declares  (xxxi.  sub  fin., 
xxiL  a  §  83,  xxui.  6.  |  20,  Ac),  and  a  native  of 
Syrian  Antioch,  as  wo  infer  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Lihanius.  (See  Vale*,  pratf.  t»  Ammiam. 
MaroeUin.)  At  an  early  age  he  embraced  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
protcctore*  domestid,  which  proves  that  he  belonged 

none  were  enrolled 


:n  prov 
,  since 


to  a 

in  that  corps  except  young  men  of  noble  blood,  or 
officers  whose  valour  and  fidelity  had  been  proved 
in  long  service.  Of  his  subsequent  promotion  no- 
thing is  known.    He  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
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Uradnus,  one  of  the  most  able  among  the  generals 
oi  f  mstintius,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  East 
n&SQ.  He  returned  with  hi*  commander  to  Italy 
fcwr  year*  afterwards,  from  thence  passed  OTcr  into 
<>ax,  and  agisted  in  the  enterprise  against  Sylva- 
n ..v  &£am  followed  L  rsicinus  when  despatched  for 
a  let  on  d  tune  to  the  East,  and  appears  to  have 
aeter  qajtted  him  until  the  period  of  his  final  dis- 
grace n  360.  Ammianus  subsequently  attended 
tie  nuperor  Julian  in  his  campaign  against  the 
f'rrviaas.  was  present  at  Antioch  in  371,  when  the 
plot  of  Theodoras  was  detected  in  the  reign  of 
Va>tiv  and  witnessed  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
tat  conspirators,  (xxix.  L  §  24.)  Eventually 
he  established  him*elf  at  Rome,  where  he  com- 
posed hi*  history,  and  daring  the  progress  of  the 
ta*k  rrad  several  portion*  publicly,  which  were 
received  with  great  appUuse.  (Liban.  Ejnsi. 
Doroiixm.  p.  60,  ed.  Wolf.)  The  precise  date 
of  his  death  ia  not  recorded,  but  it  must  have  hap- 
pened later  than  390,  since  a  reference  occurs  to 
the  consulship  of  Neoterius,  which  belongs  to  that 

The  work  of  Ammianus  extended  from  the  ac- 
ef  Nerva,  a.  d.  96,  the  point  at  which  the 
of  Tacitus  and  the  biographies  of  Sueto- 
nius terminated,  to  the  death  of  Valena,  A-  d.  378, 
cin-pnwng  a  period  of  282  years.  It  was  divided 
into  thirty-one  books,  of  which  the  first  thirteen 
are  lost.  The  remaining  eighteen  embrace  the  acta 
of  Cou  start  i  us  from  x.  d.  35  a,  the  seventeenth  year 
af  hi*  reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of 
Galhis.   Julianus,   Jovianus,  Yalentinianus,  and 

the  trans- 
only,  which  proves 
the  earlier  books  must  have  presented  a  very 
*n*ed  abridgment  of  the  events  contained  in 
thr  Wig  space  over  which  they  stretched  ;  and 
we  may  feel  satisfied,  that  what  has  been 
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Gibbon  (cap.  XXri.)  pays  a  well  deserved  tri- 
be:* to  the  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  impartiality  of 
Amauanu*.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  know- 
l^dxv  of  many  important  facts  not  elsewhere  re- 
cvrd-d.  and  for  much  valuable  insight  into  the 
nr-des  of  thought  and  the  general  tone  of  public 
tee'isg  prevalent  in  his  day.  His  history  must  not, 
bowf»et.  be  regarded  as  a  complete  chronicle  of  that 
«"*a  ;  those  proceedings  only  are  brought  forward 
pr-rnmently  in  which  he  himself  was  engaged,  and 
n<e*riy  all  the  statement*  admitted  appear  to  be 
focuded  upon  his  own  observations,  or  upon  the  in- 
furjotioo  derived  from  trustworthy  eye-witnesses. 
-A  coadderabLe  number  of  dissertations  and  digres- 
»are  introduced,  many  of  them  highly  interest- 
srd  valuable.  Such  are  his  notices  of  the 
and  manners  of  the  Saracens  (xir.  4), 
of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  (xvii.  12),  of  the 
Hjjos  and  Akni  (xxxi.  2),  of  the  Egyptians  and 
tW  eountry  (xxfi.  6,  14—16),  and'hi-  geogra- 
prjcai  discussions  upon  Gaol  (xv.  9),  the  Pontus 
(xri;.  8),  and  Thrace  (xxvii.  4),  although  the 
aecorary  of  many  of  his  details  has  been  called  in 
<4&MiKin  by  D'Anville.  Leas  legitimate  and  less 
;ndid«3d  are  hit  geological  speculations  upon  earth- 
c-akes  (xvii.  7),  his  astronomical  inquiries  into 
«hpses  jxx.  3),  comets  (xxv.  10),  and  the  regu- 
1*Oto  of  the  calendar  (xztL  1),  his  medical  re- 
in to  the  origin  of  epidemics  (xix.  4),  his 

of  Hons  by 


mosquitoes  (xviii.  7),  and  his  horticultural  essay 
on  the  impregnation  of  palms  (xxiv.  3).  But  in 
addition  to  industry  in  research  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  he  was  gifted  with  a  large  measure  of 
strong  common  sense  which  enabled  him  in  many 
points  to  rise  superior  to  the  prejudice  of  his  day, 
and  with  a  clear-sighted  independence  of  spirit 
which  prevented  him  from  being  dazzled  or  over- 
awed by  the  brilliancy  and  the  terrors  which  en- 
veloped the  imperial  throne.  The  wretched 
vanity,  weakness,  and  debauchery  of  Cons  tan  tins, 
rendering  him  an  easy  prey  to  the  designs  of  the 
profligate  minions  bv  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
the  female  intrigues  which  ruled  the  court  of 
Gall  us,  and  the  conflicting  elements  of  vice  and 
virtue  which  were  so  strongly  combined  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Valentinian,  are  all  sketched  with  bold- 
ness, vigour,  and  truth.  But  although  sufficiently 
acute  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  follies  of  others, 
and  especially  in  ridiculing  the  absurdities  of  po- 
pular superstition,  Ammianus  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  contagion.  The  general  and  deep- 
seated  belief  in  magic  spells,  omens,  prodigies,  and 
oracles,  which  appears  to  have  gained  additional 
strength  upon  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity, 
evidently  exercised  no  small  influence  over  his 
mind.  The  old  legends  and  doctrines  of  the  Pagan 
creed  and  the  subtle  mysticism  which  philosophers 
pretended  to  discover  lurking  below,  when  mixed 
up  with  the  pure  and  simple  bat  startling  tenets  of 
the  new  faith,  formed  a  confused  mass  which  few 
intellects,  except  those  of  the  very  highest  class, 
could  reduce  to  order  and  harmony. 

A  keen  controversy  has  been  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  religious  creed  of  our  author.  (See 
Bayle.)  There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  which 
can  entitle  as  to  decide  the  question  positively.  In 
several  passages  he  speaks  with  marked  respect  of 
Christianity  and  its  professors  (xxi.  sub  fin.,  xxii. 
11,  xxvii.  3  ;  compare  xxii.  12,  xxv.  4);  but  even 
his  strongest  expressions,  which  are  all  attributed 
by  Gibbon  M  to  the  incomparable  pliancy  of  a 
polytheist,"  afford  no  conclusive  evidence  that  he 
was  himself  a  disciple  of  the  cross.  On  the  other 
hand  he  does  not  scruple  to  stigmatixe  with  the 
utmost  severity  the  savage  fury  of  the  contending 
sects  (xxii.  5),  nor  fail  to  reprobate  the  bloody  vio- 
lence of  Damasua  and  Ursinus  in  the  contest  for 
the  see  of  Rome  (xxvii.  8) :  the  absence  of  all 
censure  on  the  apostnev  of  Julian,  and  the  terms 
which  he  employs  wi'th  regard  to  Nemesis  fxiv. 
1 1,  xxii  3),  the  Genius  (xxi.  14),  Mercurius  (xvi. 
5,  xxv.  4),  and  other  deities,  are  by  many  con- 
sidered as  decisive  proofs  that  he  was  a  pagnn. 
Indeed,  as  Heyne  justly  remarks,  many  of  the 
writers  of  this  epoch  seem  purposely  to  avoid 
committing  themselves.  Being  probably  devoid  of 
strong  religious  principles,  they  felt  unwilling  to 
hazard  any  declaration  which  might  one  day  ex- 
pose them  to  persecution  and  prevent  them  from 
adopting  the  various  forms  which  the  faith  of  the 
court  might  from  time  to  time  assume. 

Little  can  be  said  in  praise  of  the  style  of  Am- 
mianus. The  melodious  flow  and  simple  dignity 
of  the  purer  models  of  composition  had  long 
ceased  to  be  relished,  and  we  too  often  detect  the 
harsh  diction  and  involved  periods  of  an  imperfectly 
educated  foreign  soldier,  relieved  occasionally  by  the 
pompous  inflation  and  flashy  glitter  of  the  rhetori- 
cal schools.  His  phraseology  as  it  regards  the  aig- 
"  inflexions,  and  syntactical 
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combination*  of  words,  probably  represents  the  cur- 
rent language  of  the  age,  but  must  be  pronounced 
full  of  barbarisms  and  solecisms  when  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  Cicero  and  Livy. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Aramianus  Marcellinus, 
edited  by  Angelus  Sabinus,  was  printed  at  Rome, 
in  folio,  by  George  Sochsel  and  Barth.  Golsch  in 
the  year  1474.  It  is  very  incorrect,  and  contains 
1.1  books  only,  from  the  14th  to  the  26th,  both 
inclusive.  The  remaining  fire  were  first  published 
by  Aocorsi,  who,  in  his  edition  printed  in  folio  at 
Augsburg  in  1532,  boasts  that  be  had  corrected 
live  thousand  errors. 

The  most  useful  modern  editions  are  those  of 
Gronovius,  4 to.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1C93;  of  Erncsti,  8vo. 
Lips.,  1773;  but  above  all,  that  which  was  com- 
menced by  Wagner,  completed  after  his  death  by 
Erfurdt,  and  published  at  Leipsic,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
1808.  [W.  R.] 

AMMON  ("Aft/iMp),  originally  an  Aethiopian 
or  Libyan  divinity,  whose  worship  subsequently 
spread  all  over  Egypt,  a  part  of  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Greece.  The  real 
Egyptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammun  (Herod,  ii. 
42*;  Plut.  de  lu  el  Os.  9) ;  the  Greeks  called  him 
Zeus  Aramon,  the  Romans  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
the  Hebrews  Amon.  (Jcrem.  xlvi.  25.)  That  in  the 
countries  where  his  worship  was  first  established 
he  was  revered  in  certain  respects  as  the  supreme 
divinity,  is  clear  from  the  fact,  that  the  Greeks 
recognised  in  him  their  own  Zeus,  although  the 
identity  of  the  two  gods  in  later  times  rests  upon 
philosophical  speculations,  made  at  a  period  when 
the  original  character  of  Ammon  was  almost  lost 
sight  of,  and  a  more  spiritual  view  of  him  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

The  most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  nppenrs  to 
have  been  Meroe,  where  he  had  a  much  revered 
oracle  (Herod,  ii.  29);  thence  it  was  introduced 
into  Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest 
root  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  there- 
fore frequently  called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or 
the  city  of  Zeus.  (Herod,  ii.  42 ;  Diod.  i.  15.) 
Another  famous  seat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated 
oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (Siwnh)  in 
the  Libyan  desert ;  the  worship  was  also  established 
in  Cyrenaica.  (Pans.  x.  13.  §  3.)  The  god  was 
represented  cither  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a 
human  being  with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Herod.  /.  &; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  812)  ;  but  there  are  some  represen- 
tations in  which  he  appears  altogether  as  a  human 
being  with  only  the  horns  of  a  ram.  Tertullian 
(tie  Fall.  3)  calls  him  dives  avium.  If  we  take  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  original  idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of 
a  protector  and  leader  of  the  flocks.  The  Aethio- 
pians  were  a  nomadic  people,  flocks  of  sheep  con- 
stituted their  principal  wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  the  Aethiopians 
as  well  as  Egyptians  to  worship  the  animal  which 
is  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  flock.  This  view 
is  supported  by  various  stories  about  Ammon. 
Ilyginus  {Poet.  Attr.  i.  20)  whose  account  is  only 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the 
god's  worship,  relates  that  some  African  of  the 
name  of  Aramon  brought  to  Liber,  who  was  then 
in  possession  of  Egypt,  a  large  quantity  of  cattle 
In  return  for  this,  Liber  gave  htm  a  piece  of  land 
near  Thebes,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  upon  the  god,  he  was  represented  as 
» human  being  with  horns.  What  Pausanias(iv.23. 


§  5)  and  Eustathius  {ad  Diony*.  Perieg.  212)  re 
mark,  as  well  as  one  of  the  many  etymologies  of  the 
name  of  Ammon  from  the  Egyptian  word  Amoui, 
which  signifies  a  shepherd,  or  to  feed,  likewi&e 
accord  with  the  opinion  that  Ammon  was  originally 
the  leader  and  protector  of  flocks.  Herodotus  re- 
lates a  story  to  account  for  the  ram's  head  (ii.  42): 
Heracles  wanted  to  see  Zeus,  but  the  hitter  wished 
to  avoid  the  interview ;  when,  however,  Heracles 
at  last  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  Zeus  contrived 
the  following  expedient :  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a 
ram,  and  holding  this  before  his  own  head,  and 
having  covered  the  remaining  part  of  his  body 
with  the  skin  of  the  ram,  he  appeared  before  Hera- 
cles. Hence,  Herodotus  adds,  the  Thebans  never 
sacrifice  rams  except  once  a  year,  and  on  this  one 
occasion  they  kill  and  flay  a  ram,  and  with  its  skin 
they  dress  the  statue  of  Zeus  (Ammon) ;  by  the 
side  of  this  statue  they  then  place  that  of  Heracles. 
A  similar  account  mentioned  by  Servius  {ad  A  en. 
iv.  19G)may  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  Herodotus. 
When  Bacchus,  or  according  to  others,  Heracles, 
went  to  India  and  led  his  army  through  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  he  was  at  last  quite  exhausted  with 
thirst,  and  invoked  his  father,  Jupiter.  Hereupon 
a  ram  appeared,  which  led  Heracles  to  a  place 
where  it  opened  a  spring  in  the  sand  by  scraping 
with  its  foot.  For  this  reason,  says  Serviaa, 
Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
dpfxas  (sand),  is  represented  with  the  horns  of  a 
ram.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Pod.  A$tr.  L  20  ; 
Lucan,  PharsaL  ix.  51 1.)  There  are  several  other 
traditions,  with  various  modifications  arising  from 
the  time  and  place  of  their  origin  ;  but  all  agree  in 
representing  the  ram  as  the  guide  and  deliverer  of 
the  wandering  herds  or  herdsmen  in  the  deserts, 
either  in  a  direct  way,  or  by  giving  oracles.  Am- 
mon, therefore,  who  is  identical  with  the  ram,  is 
the  guide  and  protector  of  man  and  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions; he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  man- 
kind as  the  common  ram  to  his  flock. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Ammon  from 
Aethiopia  into  Egypt  was  symbolically  represented 
in  a  ceremony  which  was  performed  at  Thel>e» 
onoe  in  every  year.    On  a  certain  day,  the  image 
of  the  god  was  carried  across  the  river  Nile  into 
Libya,  and  after  some  days  it  was  brought  back,  as 
if  the  god  had  arrived  from  Aethiopia.  (Diod.  L  97.) 
The  same  account  is  given  by  Eustathius  {ad  Horn. 
IL  v.  p.  128),  though  in  a  somewhat  different  form; 
for  he  relates,  that  according  to  some,  the  Aethio- 
pians used  to  fetch  the  images  of  Zeus  and  other 
gods  from  the  great  temple  of  Zens  at  Thebes. 
With  these  images  they  went  about,  at  a  certain 
period,  in  Libya,  celebrated  a  splendid  feativnl  for 
twelve  days — for  this,  he  adds,  is  the  number  of 
the  gods  they  worship.    This  number  twelve  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  the  number  of  signs  in  the 
zodiac,  of  which  the  ram  {caper)  is  one.   Thus  we 
arrive  at  the  second  pliasis  in  the  character  of 
Ammon,  who  is  here  conceived  as  the  sun  in  the 
sign  of  Caper.  (Zeus  disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  nun. 
See  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Foei.  Astr.  i.  20  ;  Mncrob. 
SaL  i.  21.  18 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  18.)    This  astro- 
nomical character  of  Ammon  is  of  later  origin,  and. 
perhaps  not  older  than  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  The  speculating  Greeks  of  still  later  times 
assigned  to  Ammon  a  more  spiritual  nature.  Thus 
Diodorus,  though  in  a  passage  (iii.  68,  &c.)  he 
makes  Ammon  a  king  of  Libya,  describes  him  (i. 
11,  &c)  as  the  spirit  pervading  the  universe,  and 
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u  tbr  author  of  all  life  in  nature.  (Comp.  PluL  de 
U.et  0*.  9,  21.)  The  new  Platonists  perceived 
ia  Ammon  their  dcminrgos,  that  is,  the  creator  and 
pwstntr  of  the  world.  As  this  subject  belongs 
more  especially  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt,  we 
cannot  here  enter  into  a  detailed  discussion  about 
the  Btjore  and  character  which  the  later  Greeks 
sniped  to  him,  or  bis  connexion  with  Dionysus 
lad  H trade*.  Respecting  these  points  and  the 
tariom  opinions  of  modem  critics,  as  well  as  the 
drSoent  representations  of  Amnion  still  extant, 
tbr  leader  may  consult  Jablonsky,  Pantheon  A  egypt.; 
fioUra,  Das  atte  Indien,  mil  hesonderer  Ruchsicht 
cfEgypten,  iL  c  2.  §  9 ;  J.  C.  Prichard,  Egyptian 
Mythology;  J.  F.  Cbampollion,  Punthion  E'jyi>ti>H. 
em  CUUcUon  da  Personages  de  I'ahcknue  ft/yjfc,  <|'Ci 
Pariv  1823. 

The  worship  of  Ammon  was  introduced  into 
Greece  at  an  early  period,  probably  throogh  the 
mediinu  of  the  Greek  colony  in  Cyrene,  which 
most  hare  funned  a  connexion  with  the  great  ora- 
cle of  Ammon  in  the  Ua>i»  soun  after  its  estublish- 
menL    Ammon  had  a  temple  and  a  statue,  the 
gift  of  Pindar,  at  Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  1 6.  $  1 ),  and 
another  at  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as 
Paasnnias  (iii.  18.  $  2)  says,  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Ammon  in  Libya  from  early  times  more  than 
the  other  Greeks.    At  Aphytis,  Ammon  was  wor- 
shipped, from  the  time  of  Lysander,  as  zealously  as 
m  Ammonium.   Pindar  the  poet  honoured  the  god 
with  a  hymn.    At  Megalopolis  the  god  was  repre- 
sented with  the  head  of  a  ram  (Pans.  viiL  32.  §  1), 
and  the  Greeks  of  Cyrenaka  dedicated  at  Delphi  a 
chariot  with  a  statue  of  Ammon.  (x.  1 3.  §  3.)  The 
hmage  which  Alexander  paid  to  the  god  in  the 
Oasis  is  well  known.  [L.  S.] 

AMMON  ('AuMf*),  a  geometrician,  who  made 
a  measurement  of  the  walls  of  Rome,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  found 
tie  a  to  be  21  miles  in  circuit.  (Olympiodorus, 
Phot  Cod.  80,  p.  63,  ed.  Bekker.)    [  P.  S.] 
AMMON  CA^r).  1.  Bishop  of  Hadrianople, 
a.  n.  400.  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Resurrection 
£  gainst  Origenism  (not  extant).    A  fragment  of 
Ammon,  from  this  work  possibly,  may  be  found  ap. 
S.  Cyril.  Alex.  LA.  de  Recta  Fide.  {Vol  v.  pt  2,  ad 
tn.  p.  so,  ed.  Paris.  1638.)    lie  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  a.  D.  394,  held  on 
of  the  dedication  of  Rufinus's  church, 
(.'haled  on.  (Sox.  Hist  EccL  viiL  8. 3 ;  Mansi, 
toL  in.  p.  851.) 
2.  Bishop  of  Bearchia,  in  the  Thebaide,  in 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries.    To  him  is  addressed 
the  (Canonical  Epistle  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria, 
SfwoJunm  Beveregii,  toL  l  pL  1,  p.  170.  Pape- 
hrachra*  has  published  in  a  Latin  version  his 
r.f>i»tlr  to  Theophilus,  De  Vita  et  Conversatione 
Paehomm  et  Tkeodori  (ap.  Bolland.  Acta  Sanc- 
**rum,  voL  xiv.  p.  347,  Ac).     It  contains  an 
Epistle  of  St.  Antony.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMON  AS('Ajisfftfcas)ar  AMOUN  {%AfM>v*\ 
(Lander  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monastic 
examo unities  in  Egypt.  Obliged  by  his  relations 
to  marry,  be  persuaded  his  bride  to  perpetual  con- 
tinence (Sosom.  HisL  Ecd.  L  14)  by  the  authority 
•f  Sl  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  (Socr. 
ffitf.  EccL  it.  23L)  They  lived  together  thus  for 
1 8  years,  when  at  her  wish,  for  greater  perfection, 
they  parted,  and  he  retired  to  Scctis  and  ML 
Nitria,  to  the  south  of  Lake  Mareotis,  where  he  I 

wife  twice  in  the  | 
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year.  (Ibid,  and  Pallad.  Hist,  law.  c  7  ;  Ruffin. 
Vii.  Pair.  c.  29.)  He  died  before  St.  Antony  (from 
whom  there  is  an  epistle  to  him,  S.  A  than.  Opp.  vol. 
i.  pt.  2,  p.  959,  ed.  Bened.),  t.  e.  before  a.  D.  365, 
for  the  latter  asserted  that  he  beheld  the  soul  of 
Amoun  borne  by  angels  to  heaven  (  Vit.  S.  Antonii  a 
S.  A  than  as.  §  60),  and  as  St.  Athanasius's  history 
of  St.  Antony  preserves  the  order  of  time,  be  died 
perhaps  about  a.  D.  320.  There  are  seventeen  or 
nineteen  Rule*  of  Asceticism  (KUpdXata)  ascribed  to 
him  ;  the  Greek  original  exists  in  MS.  (Lambecius, 
Bibiioth.  Vindol.  lib.  iv.  cod.  156,  No.  6)  ;  they  arc 
published  in  the  Latin  version  of  Gerhard  Vossius 
in  the  BiUioth.  PP.  Ascetica,  vol  ii.  p.  484,  Paris. 
1661.  Twrnty-ttro  Ascetic  Inttiiutiuns  of  the  same 
Amoun,  or  one  bearing  the  same  name,  exist  also 
in  MS.  (Lambec  I.e.  Cod.  155,  No.  2.)  [A.  J.  C.J 

AMMO'NIA  ('Ap/isma),  a  surname  of  Hera, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Elis.  The 
inhabitants  of  Eli*  had  from  the  earliest  times 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  oracle  of  Zeus 
Ammon  in  Libya.  (Paus.  v.  15.  §  7.)    [L.  S.] 

AMMON  lA'N  US  ('Awawmirff),  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  a  relation  and  a  friend  of  the  phi- 
losopher Syrianus,  and  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  poets.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  he  had  an  ass,  which  became  so  fond  of 
poetry  from  listening  to  its  master,  that  it  neglect- 
ed its  food.  (Damascius,  op.  Phot.  p.  339,  a^  ed. 
Bekker ;  Suid.  *.  v.  'Kwmnawos  and  'Ow  \vpas.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  a  favourite  of  Albxandbr 
Balas,  king  of  Syria,  to  whom  Alexander  entrust- 
ed the  entire  management  of  public  affairs.  Am- 
monius  was  avaricious  and  cruel ;  he  put  to  death 
numerous  friends  of  the  king,  the  queen  Laodice, 
and  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Being  de- 
tected in  plotting  against  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor,  about  b.  c.  147,  the  latter  required 
Alexander  to  surrender  Ammonius  to  him;  but 
though  Alexander  refused  to  do  this,  Ammonius 
was  put  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch, 
whom  Ptolemy  had  induced  to  espouse  his  cause. 
(Lit.  Epit.  50 ;  Joseph.  Ant  xiiL  4.  §  5  ;  Diod. 
Exc  29,  p.  628,  ed.  Weas.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Apusfrios)  of  Alexandria, 
the  son  of  Ammonius,  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander, 
and  one  of  the  chief  teachers  in  the  grammatical 
school  founded  by  Aristnrchus.  (Suid.  s.  v.  "Aft- 
juivtos.)  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Aristophanes,  none  of  which  are  ex- 
tant. (Fabric  BiU.  Grate,  v.  p.  712;  Matter, 
Kwti  historitfuea  sur  /' ccole  </' Alejandro  i.  pp. 
179,  233.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Am^ioi),  of  Alexandria, 
Presbyter  and  Oeconomus  of  the  Church  in  that 
city,  and  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  a.  d.  458.  He 
subscribed  the  Epistle  cent  by  the  clergy  of  Egypt 
to  the  emperor  Leo,  in  behalf  of  the  Council'  of 
Chalcedon.  (Concilia,  ed.  Labbei,  vol.  iv.  p.  897, 
b.)  He  wrote  (in  Greek)  On  the  Ditfrrencti 
between  Nature  and  Penan,  against  the  Mono- 
physite  heresy  of  Eutyches  and  Dioscorua  (not 
extant);  an  £jj*>situm  of  tie  Book  of  Act*  (ap. 
Catena  Grace  Pair,  in  Act  SS.  Apottolorum,  Hvo., 
Oxon.  1838,  ed.  Cramer) ;  a  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms  (used  by  Nicetas  in  his  Catena  ;  see 
Cod.  189,  Bibiioth.  Coislin.,  ed.  Montfauc,  p. 
244) ;  On  the  Hesaemeron  (no  remains) ;  On  St. 
John's  Gospel,  which  exists  in  the  Catena  Grae- 
m  &  Joan.  ed.  Cordcrii,  fob, 
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Antw.  1630.  He  is  quoted  in  the  Catenae  on  the 
History  of  Susannah  and  on  DanicL  (Xova  Col- 
fat.  Script.  Vet.  ab  Angelo  Main,  p.  166,  Ac  vol  L 
a.  D.  1825.)  [A.  J.  C.) 

AMMONIUS  ('AmnJr»j)ORAMMATlCUS, 
professor  of  grammar  at  Alexandria,  with  Helladius, 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  alao  priest 
of  the  Egyptian  Ape.  On  the  rigorous  overthrow  of 
idolatry  in  Egypt  by  the  bishop  Theophilus  a.  d. 
389-361,  Ammonius  and  Helladius  ned  to  Con- 
stantinople and  there  resumed  their  profession. 
(Socr.  Hut.  Ecd.  v.  16.)  Ammonius  wrote,  in 
Greek,  On  the  Difference*  if  Words  of  like  Significa- 
tion (**pl  6ftotuw  Kal  $ta(p4pttr  \ilt+>r),  which  is 
appended  to  many  lexicons,  e.  g.  to  that  of  Scapula. 
It  was  edited  by  Valckneaer,  4  to.,  Lugd.  Bat.  1739, 
and  with  further  notes  by  Chr.  Frid.  Amnion, 
8vo.,  Erlang.  1787.  There  is  another  work  by 
this  Ammonius,  irepl  dnvpoXoylas,  which  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec  vol.  t. 
p.  715.)  The  historian  Socrates  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius.  (Hist.  Ecd.  v.  16.)        [A.  J.  C.] 

AMMONIUS  fAwMiriot),  son  of  Hbrukak, 
studied  with  his  brother  Heliodorus  at  Athens 
under  P  rod  us  (who  died  a.  r».  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Asclepius  Trallianus,  John 
Philoponus,  and  Damascius.  His  Commentaries  (in 
Greek)  on  Plato  and  Ptolemy  are  lost,  as  well  as 
many  on  Aristotle.  His  extant  works  are  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry,  or  the  Five 
PredicabU*,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1500,  and 
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bladder  when  too  large  for  extraction  entire ;  on 
which  account  he  received  the  cognomen  of 
\i9or6fios.    An  account  of  his  mode  of  i 


On  the  Categories  of  AristotU 


an< 


De  Interpre- 


tationc,  first  published  at  Venice  in  1503.  See  too 
ap.  Alexand.  Aphrodis.  De  Fata,  p.  180,  8vo. 
Lond.  1 658.  The  above-named  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle  are  also  published  in  the  Scholia  in 
AnstoL  ed.  Brandis.  In  MS.  are  his  Commentaries 
on  Aristotle's  Topics  and  Metaphysics,  and  bis 
Methodus  construendi  Astrolabium.  (Fabric.  DilJ. 
Graec  vol  v.  p.  707.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMONIUS,  of  Lamprak,  a  village  of 
Attica,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Plutarch,  who  praises  his  great 
learning  (Symp.  iii.  1),  and  introduces  him  dis- 
coursing on  religion  and  sacred  rites,  (ix.  15.) 
Corsini  endeavours  to  shew  (ta  vita  Plutarchi,  p.  6), 
that  Ammonius  of  Lamprae  is  really  the  same  per- 
son with  Ammonius  the  Egyptian  mentioned  by 
Eunapius,  and  concludes  that  it  was  from  this 
source  Plutarch  obtained  the  minute  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  worship  which  he  has  shewn  in  his  trea- 
tise on  I  sis  and  Osiris. 

Ammonius  of  Lamprae  is  mentioned  by  Ammo* 
nius,  the  author  of  the  work  De  Differentiis  Ver- 
borvm,  under  the  word  /3«^r,  as  having  written  a 
treatise  U*p\  BuiuSp,  or  as  the  fuller  title  is  given 
by  Athenaeus,  Tltpl  Bvp£r  xol  Gwri&r.  (xi.  p. 
476,  f.)  Whether  the  same  Ammonius  was  the 
author  of  another  work,  Tlepl  rw*  'K<h)rr\aiP 
'EraipfoW,  mentioned  by  Athenaes  (xiii.  p.  567, 
a),  is  uncertain.  [B.  J.] 

AMMO'NIUS  CAtvusW*)  LITHOTOMUS, 
an  eminent  surgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  by 
Celsus  (De  Med.  viL  Praef.  p.  137),  whose  exact 
date  is  not  known,  but  who  probably  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  u.  c.  28*— 247, 
as  his  name  occurs  in  Celsus  together  with  those 
of  several  other  surgeons  who  lived  at  that  time. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  been  the  first 
on  who  thought  of  breaking  a  stone  within  the 


as  described  by  Celsus  (De  Med.  rn.  26,  p.  161), 
is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  220.  Some  medical 
preparations  used  by  a  physician  of  the  same  name 
occur  also  in  Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta,  but 
whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  person  is  un- 
certain. [W.  A.  G.] 

AMMO'NIUS,  the  Monk,  flourished  a.d.  372. 
He  was  one  of  the  Four  Great  Brothers  (so  called 
from  their  height),  disciples  of  Pambo,  the  monk 
of  Mt.  Nitria  (  Vitas  Patrum,  ii.  23;  Pallad.  Hist. 
Lata.  c.  12,  ed.  Rosweyd.  p.  543.)  He  knew  the 
Bible  by  heart,  and  cart- fully  studied  Didymus,  Ori- 
gin, and  the  other  ecclesiastical  authors.  In  a.  n. 
339-341  he  accompanied  St.  Athanasius  to  Rome. 
In  a.  D.  371-3,  Peter  II.  succeeded  the  latter,  and 
when  he  fled  to  Rome  from  his  Arian  persecutors, 
Ammonius  retired  from  Canopus  into  Palestine. 
He  witnessed  the  cruelties  of  the  Saracens  against 
the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  a.  d.  377,  and  received 
intelligence  of  the  sufferings  of  others  near  the  lied 
Sea.  On  his  return  to  Egypt,  he  took  up  hi* 
abode  at  Memphis,  and  described  these  di&tres*c* 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  in  Egyptian.  This 
being  found  at  Naucratis  by  a  priest,  named  John, 
was  by  him  translated  into  Greek,  and  in  that 
form  is  extant,  in  Christi  Martyrum  Electi  trt- 
umphi  (p.  88,  ed.  Combefis,  8vo.,  Par.  1660). 
Ammonius  is  said  to  have  cut  off  an  ear  to  avoid 
promotion  to  the  episcopate.  (Socr.  iv.  23 ;  Pallad. 
Hist  Lous,  c.12.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AMMO'NIUS  CAMfiitoof)  the  Pbripatrtic, 
who  wrote  only  a  few  poems  and  declamations. 
He  was  a  different  person  from  Ammonius,  the 
teacher  of  Plotinua  (Longin.  ap.  Porphyr.  m 
Plotin.  viL  c  20  ;  Philostr.  ii.  27  ;  Ruhnken,  Diss, 
de  Longino.) 

AMMO'NIUS  ('Afifutrtos),  a  Greek  Pobt, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosios  1 1. 
He  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
Goths  under  Gainas  (a.  n.  400),  which  he  called 
Tatyia,  and  is  said  to  have  read  in  A.  D.  438  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  it  with  great  approbation. 
(Socrat  Hist.  Eedes,  vi.  6;  Nkrephor.  xii.  6.) 
Who  this  Ammonius  was,  and  whether  the  lines 
quoted  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum(s.e.M/rarros) 
from  one  Ammonius,  and  the  two  epigrams  in  the 
Anthologia  Graeca  (iii.  3,  p.  841,  ed.  Jacobs), 
which  bear  the  same  name,  belong  to  him,  is  un- 
certain. [L.  S.] 

AMMO'NIUS  or  HAMMONIUS,  an  am- 
bassador of  Ptolemakus  Auletes,  who  was  sent 
to  Rome  a.  c.  56  to  seek  assistance  against  the 
Alexandrians,  who  had  opposed  the  king.  (Cic. 
ad  Fanu  i.  1.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  person  im 
the  Ammonius  who  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
agrnts  of  Cleopatra  in  B.  c  44.  (Ad  Att.  xv.  15.) 

AMMO'NIUS,  called  SACCAS  ('Aquino* 
2ax«i»,  i,e.  laxxoip&pos),  or  sack-carrier,  because 
his  official  employment  was  carrying  the  corn,  landed 
at  Alexandria,  as  a  public  porter  (saccanus,  we 
Gothofred  ad  Cod.  Theodos.  14,  tit.  22),  was  born 
of  Christian  parents.  Porphyry  asserts  (lib.  3, 
adr.  Christian,  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi  19),  Eusebiut 
(/.  c.)  and  St  Jerome  (  Vir.  IlL  $  55)  deny,  that 
he  apostatised  from  the  faith.  At  any  rate  he 
combined  the  study  of  philosophy  with  Christianity, 
and  is  regarded  by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy 
as   the   founder"  of  the   later  Platonic  School. 
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Amine  hie  disciples  are  mentioned  Longinus,  He- 
tumius,  Piotinus   (Amn.  MarceiL  xxiL),  both 
Origens,  and  St.  ilerarlas.    He  died  a.  n.  243,  at 
tke  age  ef  more  than  80  year*.    A  life  of  Aristo- 
tle, prefixed  to  the  Commentarr  of  his  namesake 
to  the  Catet'ont-s,  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  it 
it  probably  the  work  of  John  Philoponus.  The 
of  Ammonius  held  a  kind  of  phi- 
Faith  vm  derived  bj  in- 
«-aM  prrcrp'oon ;   God  was  thret* fold  in  caserne, 
■trfyrwnr,  (via.    in  knowledge  of  himself)  and 
fmrr  (via.  in  activity),  the  two  latter  notions 
being  inferior  to  the  first ;  the  care  of  the  world 
m  eatrosted  to  god*  of  an  inferior  race,  below 
tr.oie  azaan  were  daemon*,  good  and  bad ;  an 
Hectic  hie  and  theurgy  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Infinite,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  vulgar, 
only  in  their  national  deities.    The  Alexandrian 
physics  and  psychology  were  in  accordance  with 
these  principles.     If  we  are  to  consider  him  a 
Christisn,  he  was,  besides  hii  philosophy  (which 
of  coarse,  then  be  represented  by  Origen, 
t  by  the  pa^an  Alexandrian  school  as  above 
described )  noted  for  his  writings  (Etueb.  H.  E  vi. 
19),  especially  on  the  Scriptures.    (Eoseb.  Epiai. 
ad  Gups**,  k  Gallandi's  BiU.  Pair.  voL  ii)  He 
composed  a  LhnU  *Mir>m,  or  Harmony  of  tie  Gospels, 
which  exists  in  the  Latin  version  of  Victor,  bishop 
of  Capua  (in  the  6th  cent.,  who  wrongly  ascribed 
h  to  Taciao)  and  of  Luscinius.    (See  Momtmemta 
Pair.  Orlkodojoarapka,  L  pi.  2,  per  Grvnaeum,  pp. 
« 1-747,  foL,  BasiL,  1569;  E  Graeco  versa  per 
r.  iMdmitun.  Aug.  Vind.  4to.,  1523;  and 
Augsb^  8vo^  1524 ;  the  version  of 
Victor,  Mogunu,  8vc*,  1524;  Colon.,  8vo.,  1532; 
in  Reg-Imp.  et  Consist.  Monast.  B.  M.  V.  de 
Salem,  8vo,  1774  ;  BtUiotk.  Pair,  a  Galland.,  voL 
h,  p,  531,  Venn,  1766;  where  rid.  Prolegom.) 
rV«dfs  the  Iiarmony,  Ammonius  wrote  De  Corn- 
s'™ Muysu  et  Jen  (Eoseb.  //.  E  vi  19),  which 
is  praised  by  St.  Jerome  (  Fir.  IUustr.  %  55),  but 
is  W  [A.  J.  C] 

AMNISI'ADES  fA<m<rido«i  or  A/me-Hei), 
the  nymph*  of  the  river  Amnisos  in  Crete,  who 
are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
Artemis  there.  (Callira.  Hymn,  m  Diam.  15,  162 ; 
Apoilon.  Rhod.  iu.  881.)  [L.  S.] 

AJ40JJETUS  (AjiaWi*),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  people 
calWd  Attaci  (Plan.  //.  N.  vi.  17.  a,  20),  and 
«r*nher  entitled  'AMeAovt  «*«  Mtfupemt.  (Antigon. 
Caryrt.  Hist  Mir.  c  164 ;  cotnp.  Aelian,  V.  II. 
xviL  6.)  We  ooght  probably  to  read  'Apei/nrrot 
instead  of  ATp*>wroi  in  SchoL  ad  JpolL  iiL  179, 
aod  Eodoc  VwL  p.  248. 

AMOMPHA'RETUS  fAjio/i^Kiprroi),  corn- 
Bander  of  the  Pitanatan  loch  us  in  the  Spartan 
army,  who  refused  to  march  previously  to  the 
battle  of  Plataea  (a.  c  479)  to  a  part  of  the  plain 
Tr&r  the  city,  as  Pau^anias  ordered,  because  he 
thought  that  such  a  movement  was  equivalent  to  a 
tight.  He  at  length  changed  his  mind  when  he 
had  been  left  by  the  other  part  of  the  army,  and 
art  oat  to  join  Pausanias.  He  fell  in  the  battle 
which  followed,  after  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
bravery,  and  was  buried  among  the  Irene*. 
(IJerod.  ix,  53—57,  71,  85;  Pint.  Aristid.  17  ) 
As  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  word  see  Diet  of 
i»in.  Efrnr,  and  Thirl  wall,  Hist  of  Greece,  ii. 
p-  350. 

Ail  OK,      god  of  love  and  lemony.  Ho  had 
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no  place  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  who  know 
and  speak  of  him  only  from  what  they  had  heard 
from  the  Greeks,  and  translate  the  Greek  name 
Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.]  [L.  S-] 

AMORAEUS('Aau¥nuos),  king  of  the  Dcrbicae, 
in  a  war  against  whom,  according  to  Ctesins 
(Persic  c.  6,  ed.  Lion ),  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of 
Persia,  fell. 

^  AMORGES  f  Aji*>r*f).  1-  A  king  of  the 
Socae,  according  to  C'tesiaa,  whora  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  conquered  in  battle,  but  afterwards  re- 
leased, when  he  himself  was  vanquished  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Spamithra,  the  wife  of  Amorges. 
Clesias  represents  Amorges  as  subsequently  one  of 
the  firmest  allies  of  Cyrus.  (Persic,  cc.  3,*4,  7,  8, 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  A  Persian  commander,  killed  in  Carta,  in 
the  revolt  of  the  province,  B.  c  498.  (Herod,  v. 
121.) 

3.  The  bastard  son  of  Pissuthus,  who  revolted 
in  Caria  about  B.  c.  413.  The  Peloponnesians 
assisted  Tissnphernes  in  putting  down  this  revolt, 
and  took  Iasus,  n.  c  412,  which  was  held  by 
Amorges.  The  latter  fell  into  their  hands  on  the 
capture  of  the  place,  and  was  surrendered  by  them 
to  Tissaphernes.    (Thuc  viiL  5,  19,  28,  54.) 

AMPE'LIUS.  We  possess  a  short  tract  bear- 
ing the  title  ImcH  AmjKlii  Liber  Memorial  it.  It 
was  first  made  known  by  Salmasius,  in  1638,  from 
a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Juretus,  and  subsequent 
editors  following  his  example  have  generally  ap- 
pended it  to  editions  of  Floras.  We  conclude 
from  internal  evidence  (cc  29,  47),  that  it  must 
have  been  composed  after  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
before  the  final  division  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Himerius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  Symmachua 
make  frequent  mention  of  an  Ampelius,  who  en- 
joyed the  high  dignities  of  magister  officiorum, 
proconsul  and  praefectua  urbi  under  Valentinian 
and  his  immediate  successors,  and  the  name  occurs 
in  connexion  with  thirteen  laws  of  the  Theodosian 
code.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  also  (ix.  301)  com- 
memorates the  learning  of  an  Ampelius,  but  we 
nowhere  find  any  allusion  which  would  enable  us  to 
establish  a  connexion  between  the  person  or  persons 
spoken  of  by  these  writers  and  the  compiler  of  the 
Liber  Memorialis.  On  the  contrary  Glaaer  has 
adduced  reasons  (in  IOeiniscke*  Museum  for  1842, 
p.  145),  which  render  it  probable  that  the  author 
of  the  Liber  Memorialis  lived  at  an  earlier  time 
than  the  above-mentioned  persons.    It  is  stated 

in  c  18  of  this  book,  "  Sulla    primus 

invasit  imperium,  sol  usque  drpoevit,"     Now  as 


and  Maximianus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment in  A.  D,  305,  and  this  event  is  spoken  of  by 
all  the  historians  who  treat  of  that  period,  the 
Liber  Memorialis  would  seem  to  have  been  com- 

P°This  work,' whic™  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Ma- 
crinus  or  Marinus,  equally  unknown  with  the 
author  himself,  is  a  sort  of  common-place-book, 
containing  within  a  short  comms*  a  condensed  and 
meagre  summary,  collected  from  various  sources,  of 
the  most  striking  objects  and  phaenomcna  of  the 
material  universe  and  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  whole  classified 
systematically  under  proper  heads,  and  divided 
into  fifty  chapters.  It  is  of  little  value  in  any 
point  of  view.  Nearly  all  the  facts  recorded  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  a  more  detailed  and  satis- 
factory form,  and  truth  is  so  blended  with  fal*e- 

l2 
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hood,  and  the  blunders  committed  so  numerous, 
that  it  cannot  be  used  with  safety  for  reference. 
The  style,  where  it  is  not  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names,  is  simple  and  unaffected,  but  both  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentences  and  in  the  use  of 
particular  words,  we  can  detect  many  traces  of 
corrupted  latinity.  The  commentaries  and  criti- 
ciftins  of  Solmasius,  Muretus,  Freinshcim,  Hein- 
sius,  Perisonius  and  other  scholars  will  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  Duker  at  the  end  of  his  Floras. 
(Lug.  Bat  1722 — 1744,  and  reprinted  at  Leips. 
183_\)  Ampelius  was  first  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  very  useful  prolegomena,  by  Tischucke 
(lyeipa.  1793),  and  subsequently  by  Pock  wits 
(Lunenb.  1823),  and  F.  A.  Beck.  (Leips. 
182G.)  [W.  R.] 

AMPHI'ANAX  ('A^o^),  a  king  of  Lycia 
When  Proetus  was  expelled  from  Argos  by  his 
twin-brother  Acrisius,  Amphianax  received  him  at 
his  court,  gave  him  his  daughter  Anteia  (some  call 
her  Sthencboea)  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  led 
him  back  to  Argolis,  where  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment and  Tiryns  were  restored  to  him.  Some 
traditions  called  this  Lycian  king  Iobates.  (Apol- 
lod.iL2.§l;  Horn. //.Ti  157,  &c.)     [L.  S.J 

AMPHIA'NUS,  a  Greek  tragic  poet  at  Alex- 
andria. (Schol.  ad  German.  And.  332,  p.  78,  ed. 
Buhl.) 

AMPHIARAI'DES,  a  natronymic  from  Am- 
phiaraus, by  which  Ovid  (Fatt.  ii.  43)  calls  his 
ton  Alcoi&con#  £  I j»  S»] 

AM  PHI  ARA'US  ('Aftfuipaot),  a  son  of  Oicles 
and  Hypermnestra,  the  daughter  of  Thestius. 
(Horn.  Od.  xv.  244;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  73 ;  Paus.  ii.  21.  §  2.)  On  his  father's  side 
be  was  descended  from  the  famous  seer  Me  lam  pus. 
(Paus.  vi.  17.  §  4.)  Some  traditions  represented 
him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Hypermnestra,  which, 
however,  is  merely  a  poetical  expression  to  de- 
scribe him  as  a  seer  and  prophet  (Hygin.  Fab. 
70.)  Amphiaraus  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  as 
a  brave  hero :  he  is  mentioned  among  the  hunters 
of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
deprived  of  one  eye,  and  also  as  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  9.  §  16.)  For  a  time 
he  reigned  at  Argot  in  common  with  Adrastus; 
but,  in  a  feud  which  broke  out  between  them, 
Adrastus  took  to  flight  Afterwards,  however,  he 
became  reconciled  with  Amphiaraus,  and  gave  him 
his  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage  [Adbabtcs],  by 
whom  Amphiaraus  became  the  father  of  Alcmaeon, 
Amphilochus,  Eurydice,  and  Demonassa.  On 
marrying  Eriphyle,  Amphiaraus  had  sworn,  that 
he  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  Eriphyle  on  any 
point  in  which  he  should  differ  in  opinion  from 
Adrastus.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  called  upon 
him  to  join  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  Amphiaraus,  although  he  foresaw  its  un- 
fortunate issue  and  at  first  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  it  was  nevertheless  persuaded  by  his  wife 
to  join  his  friends,  for  Eriphyle  had  been  enticed 
to  induce  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonia 
which  Polyneiccs  had  given  her.  Amphiaraus  on 
leaving  Argos  enjoined  his  sons  to  avenge  his 
death  on  their  heartless  mother.  (Apollod.  iii  6. 
§  2;  Hygin.  Fab.  73;  Diod.  iv.  65;  Horn.  Od. 
xv.  247,  &c.)  On  their  way  to  Thebes  the  heroes 
instituted  the  Nemean  games,  and  Amphiaraus 
won  the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  and  in  throwing 
the  discus.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  4.)  During  the 
war  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  fought  bravely 
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(Pind.  01.  vi.  26,  &c),  but  still  he  could  not  rap- 
press  his  anger  at  the  whole  undertaking,  and 
when  Tydeus,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  originator 
of  the  expedition,  was  severely  wounded  by  Mela- 
nippus,  and  Athena  was  hastening  to  render  him 
immortal,  Amphiaraus  cut  off  the  head  of  Mela- 
uippus,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  slain,  and 
gave  Tydeus  his  brains  to  drink,  and  Athena,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight  withdrew.  (Apollod.  iii. 
6.  §  8.)  When  Adrastus  and  Amphiaraus  were 
the  only  heroes  who  survived,  the  latter  was  pur- 
sued by  Periclymenus,  and  fled  towards  the  river 
Ismenius.  Here  the  earth  opened  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  his  enemy,  and  swallowed  up  Am- 
phiaraus together  with  his  chariot,  but  Zeus  made 
him  immortal.  (Pind.  Nem.  ix.  57,  OL  vi  21, 
Ac;  Plut  ParaJU.  6;  Cic  de  Divm.  i  40.) 
Henceforth  Amphiaraus  was  worshipped  as  a  hero, 
first  at  Oropua  and  afterwards  in  all  Greece. 
(Paus.  i.  34.  §  2 ;  Liv.  xlv.  27.)  He  had  a  sanc- 
tuary at  Argos  (Paus.  ii.  23.  §  2),  a  statue  at 
Athens  (i.  8.  §  3),  and  a  heroum  at  Sparta. 
(Miiller,  Otvkom.  pp.  146,  486.)  The  departure 
of  Amphiaraus  from  his  home  when  he  went  to 
Thebes,  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselns. 
( Paus.  v.  1 7.  §  4.)  Respecting  some  extant  works 
of  art,  of  which  Amphiaraus  is  the  subject,  see 
GriineiseOf  Die  alt  gneciiische  Bronze  det  Tur'schrm- 
Kultinets  in  Tubingen^  Stuttg.  and  Tiibing.  1835. 

The  prophetic  power,  which  Amphiaraus  was 
believed  to  possess,  was  accounted  for  by  his  de- 
scent from  Melampus  or  Apollo,  though  there  was 
also  a  local  tradition  at  Phlius,  according  to  which 
he  had  acquired  them  in  a  night  which  he  spent  in 
the  prophetic  house  {oJkos  fiavrutos)  of  Phlius. 
(Pans,  ii  13.  §  6;  comp.  i  34.  §  3.)  He  was, 
like  all  seers,  a  favourite  of  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
(Horn.  OcL  xv.  245.)  Respecting  the  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  tee  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.v.  Oraculum.  It 
should  be  remarked  here,  that  Virgil  (Aem.  vii.  671) 
mentions  three  Greek  heroes  as  contemporaries  of 
Aeneas,  vis.  Tiburtus,  Catillus,  and  Coras,  the  first 
of  whom  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Tibur, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xvi.  87)  as  a  son 
of  Amphiaraus.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHICLEIA  ('Astasia),  the  daughter 
Ariston,  and  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Iarnbliehun, 
oeived  instruction  in  philosophy 
(Porphyr.  viL  Plotm.  c  9.) 

AM  PH  rCRATES  f  A/s^rfrw),  kin, 
mos  in  ancient  times,  in  whose  reign  the 
invaded  Aegiua    (Herod,  iii  59.) 

AMPHI'CRATES  {'A+upocpd-n},), 
sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Athens.  He 


of 


of  Sa- 


a  Greek 


contemporary  of  Tigranes  (a  c  70),  and  being- 
exiled  (we  know  not  for  what  reason)  from  Athens, 


he  went  to  Scleuceia  on  the  Tigris.  The  inbabitan 
of  this  place  requested  him  to  teach  rhetoric  in 
their  city,  but  he  haughtily  refused,  saying,  that 
the  vessel  was  too  small  to  contain  a  dolphin.  He 
then  went  to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  was  married  to  Tigranes,  and  who 
seems  to  hare  become  attached  to  him.  Am  phi- 
crates  soon  drew  suspicions  upon  himself,  and  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
whereupon  he  starved  himself  to  death.  (Plut. 
I.uculL  22.)  Longinus  (de  Stblim.  p.  64,  ed.  Toup) 
mentions  him  along  with  Hegesias  and  Matris, 
and  censures  him  for  his  affectation  of  suLlimitr 
Whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Amphicrnto. 
who  wrote  a  work  on  celebrated  men  (»foi  iVJX^ 
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•Vfir,  A  then.  xiii.  p.  576;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  101), 
li  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'CRATES,  a  Greek  icalptor,  probably 
of  Athens,  since  be  was  the  maker  of  a  statue 
which  the  Athenians  erected  in  honour  of  a  cour- 
tesan, who  having  learnt  from  Hannodius  and 
Arictopeiton  their  conspiracy  against  Hippias  and 
Hhrpsxehus,  was  tortured  to  death  by  the  tyrants, 
without  disclosing  the  secret.  Her  name  was 
Leans  (a  Uumeu) :  and  the  Athenians,  unwilling 
openly  to  honour  a  courtezan,  had  the  statue  made 
in  the  form  of  a  liomat;  and,  to  point  out  the  act 
which  it  i'u  nif-ant  to  commemorate,  the  animal's 
as  omitted.    We  know  nothing  of  the 

live  that  the  statue  to  made  soon  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Peimstratidae.  (a  c  510.)  In  the 
fOMBge  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  sole  authority 
( xxxiv.  19.  §  12),  there  is  <i  manifest  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  the  reading  Atnj,ku-rutu  is  only  a 
conjecture,  though  a  most  probable  one,  by  Siltig. 
[Catatoom  JftyScsw,  a,  e.)  [P.  S»] 

AMPHICTYON  ('AfvpiKTvciv),  a  son  of  Deu- 
ahon  and  Pyrrha  ( Apollod.  L  7.  §  2),  or  according 
to  <-U)*-n  an  aulncbthon,  who  after  having  married 
Craaaa,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus,  king  of  Attica, 
expelled  his  father-in-law  from  his  kingdom  and 
jrp^d  his  throoe.    He  ruled  for  twelve  years, 
and  was  then  in  turn  expelled  by  hrichthonius. 
(Apollod.  iii.  14,  §  5,  &c;  Paua.  L  2.  §  5.)  Ac- 
cording to  Eostatbins  {ad  Horn.  p.  277),  he  w  as 
m^-ned  V,  C  hthonopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
I'ty»cus   the  father  of  Looms.     According  to 
Stephanu6  Ryzantius  (a.  «.  4&rsos),  however, 
ArtiJui  was  a  «on  and  Physcus  a  grandson  of 
A2.phk.ty0n.    He  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
£r*t  who  introduced  the  custom  of  mixing  wine 
wr_i  water,  and  to  hare  dedicated  two  altars  to 
l>mny*us  Ortho*  and  the  nymphs.    (Euatath.  ad 
I/'jiu.  p.  1815.)    Dtonysius  of  Halicarnassus  (iv. 
•j;>).  who  call*  him  a  son  of  Hellen,  Pausanias  (x. 
^-  I  I ),  and  others,  regard  Amphictyon  as  the 
i'.-min  of  the  ampbictyony  of  Thermopylae,  and 
in  ttnie^uence  of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Aro- 
phietron  was  built  in  the  village  of  Anthela  on 
the  .Wpu!,.  which  was'  the  mo»t  ancient  place  of 
meeting  of  this  ainphktyony.    (Herod,  vii.  200.) 
Bsu  this  belief  ia  without  any  foundation,  and 
arr<«r  from  ihc  ancients  assigning  the  e.stnblishment 
«f  th^ir  institutions  to  some  mythical  hero.  {Did. 
*f  -AwL  a  r.  Ampkvchons.)  [L.  S.] 

AJIPHICTY'ONIS  {'AtupucrvowU),  a  surname 
•f  IVmeter,  derived  from  Anthela,  where  she  was 
worshipped  under  this  name,  because  it  was  the 
p-itv  of  meeting  for  the  amphictyons  of  Thermo- 
pylae, and  because  sacrifice*  were  offered  to  her  at 
the  opening  of  every  meeting.  (Herod,  vii.  200 ; 
.^trah.  ix.  p.  429.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHTDAMAS  ^AfupiSaaas).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycur.ru*  and  CleopliQe,  and  father  of  Antimache, 
who  saarried  Eurystheus.  (Apollod.  hi  9.  §  2.) 
A'-rordinir  lb  Pau.0ani.1s  (viii.  4.  §  6)  and  Apollo- 
»»  Rhodiua  (i.  163)  he  was  a  son  of  Aleus,  and 
c^*,«^u*ntiy  a  brother  of  Lycurgua,  Cepbeua,  and 
Auge,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.    (Hygin.  Fab.  14.) 

2.  A  king  of  Chakis  in  Euboea,  after  whose 
drath  bi*  son*  celebrated  funeral  games  in  which 
Hr»i£>d  wan  the  prize  in  a  poetical  contest.  It 
e^tsiited  of  a  golden  tripod,  which  he  dedicated 
a  lit  .Muses  of  1  Micnn.  (He*.  Op.  d  D.  654,  &c) 


3.  The  father  of  Clysonymus,  whom  Patroclus 
killed  when  yet  a  child.  (Horn.  //.  xxiii.  87  ; 
Apollod.  iiL  13.  §  8.)  Other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  11  ;  Hvghi. 
Fab.  14  ;  Horn.  //.  x.  266,  tic  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'DAMAS  or  AMPHI'DAMUS  ('Au- 
ftoduas,  ' hix<pib*uot\  general  of  the  Eleans  in 
B.  c.  2 IB,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  carried  to  Olympia,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  on  his  undertaking  to  bring  over  his  coun- 
trymen to  Philip's  side.  But  not  succeeding  itt 
his  attempt,  be  went  back  to  Philip,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  defending  Aratus  against  the  charges  of 
Apellea.    (Polyb.  iv.  75, 84,  86.) 

AMPHI'DICUS  ('A/i*ttt«o;),  a  Theban  who, 
in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  his  native  city, 
slew  Parthenopaeua.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides  (Pkoen.  1156),  however,  it 
was  Periclymenus  who  killed  Parthenopaeus. 
Pausanias  (ix.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Asphodicus, 
whence  some  critics  wish  to  introduce  the  same 
name  in  ApoUodorua.  (L.  S.J 

AMPHI'ETES  or  AMPHIE'TERUS  ('A/*- 
(pierjiy,  a  surname  of  Dionysus.  ( Orph.  Hymn. 
52.  1,  51.  10.)  It  is  believed  that  at  Athens, 
where  the  Dionysiac  festivals  were  held  annually, 
the  name  signified  yearly,  while  at  Thebes,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  it  was  in- 
to rp  rotated  to  be  synonymous  with  Tpterrjr.  [L.S.] 
AMPHIGYEEIS  (A/ifryvifm),  lame  or  limp- 
ing on  both  feet,  a  surname  of  Hephaestus,  given 
him  beciuse  Zeus  threw  him  from  Olympus  upon 
the  earth  for  having  wished  to  support  Hera. 
(Horn.  IL  i.  599;  comp.  Apollod.  L  3.  §  5.) 

[HKPHAKKTUSk]  fL.  S.J 

AMPHI'LOCHUS  CAu<pl\oXos),  a  son  of 
Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alc- 
maeon.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  2 ;  Horn.  CkL  xv.  248.) 
When  his  father  went  against  Thebes,  Am  phi- 
loch  us  was  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  17.  §  4), 
yet  an  infant,  although  ten  years  afterwards  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  according  to 
some  traditions  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  [Alcmakon.]  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  the  return 
from  this  expedition  be  together  with  Mopsus, 
who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  founded  the  town  of 
Malloa  in  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  his 
native  place,  Argos.  But  as  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs  there,  he  returned  to 
Malloa.  When  Mopsus  refused  to  allow  him  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  common  colony, 
the  two  seers  fought  a  single  combat  in  which  both 
were  killed.  This  combat  was  described  by  some 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  Their  tombs,  which  were  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  other,  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  near  mount  Margasa,  not  far  from  I'y ra- 
mus. (Strab.  xiv.  p.  675  ;  Lycophron,  439,  with 
the  Scbol.)  According  to  other  traditions  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642),  Amphilochus  and  Calchas,  on  their 
return  from  Troy,  went  on  foot  to  the  celebrated 
grove  of  the  Ciarian  Apollo  near  Colophon.  In 
some  accounts  he  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Apollo.  (Hes.  op.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.)  According 
to  Thucydides  (ii.  68)  Amphilochus  returned  from 
Troy  to  Argos,  but  being  dissatisfied  there,  he 
emigrated  and  founded  Argos  Ampbilochium  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf.    Other  accounts,  however, 
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ascribe  the  foundation  of  this  town  to  Alcmaeon 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  326),  or  to  Araphilochus  the  ton  of 
Alcmaeon.  (Apollod.  Hi.  7.  §  7.)  Being  a  son  of 
the  teer  Amphiaraus,  Amphilochut  was  likewise 
belicred  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  powers ; 
and  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia  there  was  an  oracle  of 
Amphilochut,  which  in  the  time  of  Pautanias  (i. 
34.  §  2)  was  regarded  as  the  most  truthful  of  all. 
{Did.  of  Ant.  p.  673.)  He  was  worshipped  to- 
gether with  his  father  at  Oropus ;  at  Athens  ho 
had  an  altar,  and  at  Sparta  a  heroum.  (Pans.  i. 
34.  §  2,  iii.  IS.  $  6.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  one  a  grandson  of  our  Amphilochus  (Apollod. 
iii.  7.  §  7),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Dryas.  (Parthen. 
Erot.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'LOCHUS,  of  Athens,  a  writer  on 
agriculture  mentioned  by  Varro  (It  It  i.  1)  and 
Columella  (i.  1).  Pliny  also  speaks  of  a  work  of 
his  *  De  Mcdica  et  Cytiao."  {H.  N.  xviii.  16. 
s.  43.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS  (•AM*****©*),  metropo- 
litan of  Cyiicus  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, to  whom  Photius,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  several  letters,  and  whose  answers 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript  (Fabric.  BibL  Graec. 
viii.  p.  382.) 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  ST.,  bishop  of  Iconium, 
the  friend  of  St.  Basil  and  St  Gregory  of  Naxianins, 
wn»  bom  at  Caesareia,  and  began  life  as  a  pleader. 
(Basnage,  Annal.  Politic.  Ecol.  iii.  p.  145,  a.;  and 
Galtandii  BiUioth,  Pair.  vol.  tL  Prolegom. ;  Epitt. 
S.  Grey.  Num.  9  [159].  Paris.  1840.)  He  lived 
in  retirement  with  his  father  at  Ozixalis  in  Cappa- 
docia,  till  he  was  summoned  to  preside  over  the 
see  of  Iconium  in  Lycaonia,  or  Pisidia  2d»,  a.  d. 
373*4.  St  Basil's  Congratulatory  Epistle  on  the 
occasion  is  extant  (Ep.  393,  aL  161,  vol.  iii.  p. 
251,  ed.  Bened.)  He  soon  after  paid  St  Basil  a 
visit,  and  persuaded  him  to  nndertake  his  work 
MOn  the  Holy  Ghost"  (vol.  iii.  p.  1),  which  he 
finished  a.  d.  375-6.  St  Basil's  Canonical  Epistles  1 
are  addressed  to  St  Amphilochius  (L  c  pp.  268, 
290,  324,  written  a.  d.  374,  375).  The  latter  had 
received  St.  Basil's  promised  book  on  the  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  when  in  a.  d.  377  he  sent  a 
synodical  letter  (extant  ap.  Manai's  Concilia,  vol. 
iii.  p.  505)  to  certain  bishops,  probably  of  Lycia, 
infected  with,  or  in  danger  of,  Macedonianism. 
The  Anan  persecution  of  the  church  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Valcns  (a.  o.  378),  aud  in  381,  Amphi- 
lochius was  present  at  the  Oecumenical  Council  of 
Constantinople.  While  there,  he  signed,  as  a  wit- 
ness St.  Gregory  Naxianten's  will  \Opp.  S.  Greg. 
p.  204,  A.  B.),  and  he  was  nominated  with  Optimus 
of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  as  the  centre  of  catholic  com- 
munion in  the  diocese  of  Asia.  In  a.  D.  383,  he 
obtained  from  Thcodosius  a  prohibition  of  Arian 
assemblies,  practically  exhibiting  the  slight  other- 
wise put  on  the  Son  of  God  by  a  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  young  Arcadius.  ( Floury 's  Bad. 
Hist,  xviii.  c.  27.)  This  same  year  he  called  a 
council  at  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  condemned  the 
Maaaalian  heretics,  who  made  the  whole  of  religion 
consist  in  prayer.  (Theodt  Hacrtt.  Fah.  iv.  11.) 
In  a.  D.  394  he  was  at  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople [see  Am mon  of  Hadrianople],  which  con- 
firmed Bagadius  in  the  see  of  Bostra.  This  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He  died  before  the  per- 
secution of  St  Chrysostom,  probably  a.  d.  395, 
and  he  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  23rd.    His  re- 


mains (in  Greek)  have  been  edited  by  Combcfis, 
with  those  of  Methodius  of  Patara  and  Andreas  ot 
Crete,  foL  Par.  1644.  Of  Eight  Homilic*  ascribed 
to  him,  some  at  least  are  supposititious  ( Gallon di 
gives  five  among  his  works,  vol.  vi.  BiUioth.  Pair.)* 
as  is  the  Life  of  St  Basil.  There  is  attributed  to 
him  an  iambic  poem  of  333  verses  (in  reference 
to  the  Trinity)  addressed  to  Seleucua,  nephew  of 
St  Olympiaa  (who  had  herself  been  brought  up  by 
Theodosia,  sister  to  St  Amphilochius)  and  grand- 
son of  the  general  Trajan,  who  perished  with  his 
master,  VaJens,  at  Hadrianople,  a.  d.  378.  Gal- 
landi  adds  the  testimony  of  Cos  mas  Indioplcustes 
(6th  cent)  to  that  of  John  Damascene,  Zonaraa, 
and  Iialsamnn,  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
poem.  Combcfis  has  collected  his  fragments  {L  c 
pp.  1 38-154),  and  Gallandi  bat  added  to  them  (L  c 
p.  497,  Ac,  and  Proleg.  p.  12).  His  work  on  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  lost  (St  Jerome,  de  Script  EccL  c 
133  ;  Fabric.  BUJ.  Grace,  vol.  viii.  pp.  375—381.) 
St  Gregory  Nazianxen  states,  that  u  by  prayers, 
adoration  of  the  Trinity,  and  sacrifices,  he  subdued 
the  pain  of  diseases."  (Carnu  ad  VitaL  voL  ii.  pp. 
1 030,  v.  244.)  The  9th,  25— 28th,  62nd,  1 7 1  st 
and  184th  Epistles  of  St  Gregory  are  addressed 
to  him.  [A.  J.  C] 

AMPHILO'CHIUS,  bishop  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia, who  was  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesns, 
in  which  Nes tonus  was  condemned,  a.  d.  421,  and 
who  was  probably  the  author  of  some  homilies 
that  go  under  the  name  of  Amphilochius  of  Ico- 
nium. (Phot  Cod.  52,  p.  13,  a.,  Cod,  230,  p.  283, 
a^  ed.  Bckk.;  Labbeus, de  Script  EccL  vol  L  p.  63.) 

AMPHI'LYTUS  fA^fXvroi),  a  celebrated 
seer  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus.  Herodotus  (L  62) 
calls  him  an  Acamanian,  but  Plato  ( Tkeag.  p.  1 24,  d) 
and  Clemens  Alexandria  us  (Strom,  i.  p.  333)  spcuk 
of  him  at  an  Athenian.  He  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally an  Acamanian,  and  perhaps  received  the 
franchise  at  Athens  from  Peisistratus.  This  sup- 
ination removes  the  necessity  of  Yalckenaers 
emendation.  {Ad  Herod.  Lc) 

AMPHl'MACHUS  {'Ap^luaxos).  1.  A  ton 
of  Cteatns  and  Theronice,  and  grandson  of  Actor 
or  of  Poseidon.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  suit- 
ors of  Helen,  and  was  one  of  the  four  chiefs  who 
led  the  Epeians  against  Troy.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8  ; 
Pans.  v.  3.  §  4  ;  Horn.  //.  'ii.  620.)  He  was  slain 
by  Hector.  {11  xiiL  185,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Nomion,  who  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Nastes  led  a  host  of  Carians  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Trojans.  He  went  to  battle  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  but  was  thrown  by  Achilles  into  the 
Scamander.  (Horn.//,  ii.  870,  &c)  Conon  {Nar- 
rat.  6)  calls  him  a  king  of  the  Lycians. 

Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5,  and  Pans.  v.  3.  §  4.  [  L.S.] 

AMPHl'MACHUS  ('A^Omxov),  obtained  the 
satrapy  of  Mesopotamia,  together  with  Arbelilia,  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Antipater  in  a.  c 
321.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot  p.  71,  b.,  26,  ed.  Bekker; 
Diod.  xviii.  39.) 

AMPHI'MEDON  f/A^MoW),  a  son  of  Me- 
laneus  of  Ithaca,  with  whom  Agamemnon  bad 
been  staying  when  he  came  to  call  upon  Odysseus 
to  join  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  recognised  in  Hades.  ( Horn.  Od.  xxiv. 
103,  Ac.)  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and  was  slain  by  Telemachus.  (CM.  xxiL  284.) 
Another  mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Ovid.  {Met.  x.  75.)  [L.S.J 
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AMPHI'KOME('A<*atfMiO,  the  wife  of  Arson 
tnd  mother  of  Jason.    When  her  husband  and 
ber  son  Prumachiu  had  been  slain  by  Peliaa,  and 
ibe  too  was  on  the  point  of  sharing  their  fate,  she 
fled  to  the  hearth  of  Peliaa,  that  hie  crime  might 
W  aggravated  by  murdering  her  on  that  sacred 
spot.  She  then  coned  the  murderer  of  her  tria- 
ble*, and  plunged  a  sword  into  her  own  breast. 
(DmL  it.  50  ;  Apotton.  Rhod.  i.  45.)    Two  other 
rcrthxa!  personages  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
Dwd.  it.  Si,  and  in  the  Iliad,  zriiL  44.    [L.  &] 
AMPHI'ON  (*A^W).   1.  A  aon  of  Zeua  and 
Antiope.  the  daughte r  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethua.   (Or.  Met.  ri.  1 10,  Ac. ; 
Apollod.  in.  5.  $  5.)    When  Antiope  waa  with 
did  by  tr.e  father  of  the  gods,  fear  of  her  own  father 
bdueed  her  to  tiee  to  Epopeus  at  Sicyon,  whom 
■be  mamed.    Nycteus  killed  himself  in  despair, 
his  brother  Lycus  to  avenge  htm  on 
Antiope.   Lycus  accordingly  marched 
a^imt  Sscyoo.  took  the  town,  slew  Epopeus,  and 
tamed  Antiope  with  him  to  Eleutherae  in  Boeotfa. 
Paring  her  imprisonment  there  she  gave  birth  to 
two  sons,  Amphion  and  Z<-thu.%  who  were  exposed, 
hat  fotrid  zld d  brought  up  by  shepherd*.  (Apollod. 
L  c)    According  to  Hyginai  (Fat.  7),  Antiope 
was  the  wife  of  Lycus,  and  was  deduced  1>t  Epo- 
pfui.    llrreupon  she  was  repudiated  by  her  hua- 
bon-i,  and  it  was  not  nntil  after  this  event  that  she 
•*^>  Tim  ted  by  Zens,    Dirce,  the  second  wife  of 
Lyroa,  was  jealous  of  Antiope,  and  had  her  pat  in 
chain* ;  but  Zen*  helped  her  in  escaping  to  mount 
Cithaeron,  where  she  gave  birth  to  her  two  sons. 
According  to  Apollod  orus,  ahe  remained  in  capti- 
vity for  a  long  time  after  the  birth  of  her  sons, 
who  grew  «p  among  the  shepherds,  and  did  not 
ku^>w  their  descent.   Hermes  (according  to  others, 
Apollo,  or  the  Muses)  gave  Amphion  a  lyre,  who 
h"rn-efi»rth  practiced  song  and  music,  while  his  hro- 
tier  spent  his  time  in  hooting  and  tending  the 
fiodka.  (Herat  EpaL  i.  18.  41,  Ac)    The  two 
brothers,  whom  Euripides  (Pkoe*.  609)  calls  44 the 
Dioscuri  whh  white  horses,"  fortified  the  town  of 
Entrc*:*  near  Thespiae,  and  settled  there.  (Steph. 
Byx.  t.  e.)   Antiope,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
been  very  iB-treated  by  Lycos  and  Dirce,  escaped 
firm  her  prison,  her  chains  baring  miraculously 
been  bosened ;  and  her  sons,  on  recognising  their 
rr.-jt.Her,  went  to  Thebes,  killed  Lycus,  tied  Dirce 
to  a  bofl,  and  had  her  dragged  about  till  she  too 
was  killed,  and  then  threw  her  body  into  a  well, 
waich  was  from  this  time  called  the  well  of  Dirce. 
After  baring  taken  possession  of  Thebes,  the  two 
brothers  fortified  the  town  by  a  walk,  the  reasons 
for  which  are  differently  stated.    It  is  said,  that 
when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  not  only 
snored  of  their  own  accord  to  the  place  where  they 
were  wanted,  but  fitted  themselves  together  so  as  to 
f-  rra  the  walL  (ApoUoo.  Rhod.  L  740,  765,  with 
the  SchoL  ;  SyuceiL  p.  125,  d, ;  Herat,  ad  Pimm. 
394,  Ax.)    Amphion  afterwards  married  Niobe, 
who  bore  him  many  sons  and  daughters,  all  of 
vtttrn  were  killed  by  Apollo.  (Apollod  iiL  5.  §  6; 
Oeflhss,  xz.  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  7,  8  ;  Horn.  Od.  xi. 
2«©,  Ac;  Paus.ix.5.8  4;  eomp.  Niobe.)  As 
!>7ird*  the  death  of  Amphion,  Ovid  (JHeJ.  ri  271) 
Rsstea,  that  he  killed  himself  with  a  sword  from 
rrief  at  the  loss  of  his  children.   According  to 
•'viler*,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo  because  he  made 
as  assault  on  the  Prthian  temple  of  the  god.  (Hy- 
Fab.  9.)   Amphion  waa  buried  together  with 
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his  brother  at  Thebes  (or,  according  to  Stcphanus 
Byzantius,  t.  v.  Ttdopala,  at  Titboraea),  and  the 
Tithoraeans  believed,  that  they  could  make  their 
own  fields  more  fruitful  by  taking,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  from  Amphion  a  grave  a  piece  of 
earth,  and  potting  it  on  the  grave  of  Antiope.  Eor 
this  reason  the  Thebans  watched  the  grave  of  Am- 
phion at  that  particular  season.  (Paus.  ix.  17.  §  3, 
Ac)  In  Hades  Amphion  was  punished  for  his 
conduct  towards  Leto.  (ix,  5.  §  4.)  The  following 
passages  mav  also  lie  compared  :  Paus.  ii.  6.  §  2, 
ri.  20.  §  8;  Propert.  iii.  13.  29.  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  upon  Dirce 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  still 
extant — the  celebrated  Farnesian  bull,  the  work  of 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  which  was  discovered  in 
1546,  and  placed  in  the  palace  Farnese  at  Rome. 
(Pliny,  H.N.  xxxvi.  4;  Hcyne,  Anttqvar.Auftatze, 
ii.  p.  182,  Ac;  comp.  Muller,  OrcAoss.  p.  227,  Ac) 
2.  A  son  of  Jasus  and  husband  of  Persephone, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Chloris.  (Horn. 
Od.  xi.  281,  Ac.)  In  Homer,  this  Amphion,  king 
of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  the  hus- 
band of  Niobe;  but  in  earlier  traditions  they  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person.  (Eu- 
stath,  ad  Horn.  p.  1684  ;  Muller,  Onkom.  pp.  231, 
370.) 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name,  one  a  leader  of  the  Epeians  against 
Troy  (Horn,  //.  xiii  692),  the  second  one  of  the 
Argonauts  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  176 ;  Orpb.  Arg.  214 ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  14),  and  the  third  one  of  the  sons  of 
Niobe.  [Niobe.]  [L.  S  ] 

AMPHION  ('hfupimp).  1.  A  sculptor,  son  of 
Ackstor,  pupil  of  Ptolichus  of  Corcyra,  and  teacher 
of  Piso  of  Calanrcia,  was  a  native  of  Omissus,  and 
flourished  about  a.  a  428  or  424.  He  executed  a 
group  in  which  Battus,  the  colonizer  of  Cyrene, 
waa  represented  in  a  chariot,  with  Libya  crowning 
him,  and  Cyrene  as  the  charioteer.  This  group 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  people  of  Cyrene. 
(Paus.  vi.  3.  §2,  x.  15.  §  4.) 

2.  A  Greek  painter,  was  contemporary  with 
Apelles  (a.  c.  332),  who  yielded  to  him  in 
arrangement  or  grouping  (<W*/<//  A  mphioni  ditpo- 
titioney  Plin.  xxv.  36.  §  10:  but  the  reading  Am- 
pkumi  is  doubtful :  MeUuUkio  is  Brotier's  conjec- 
ture ;  M  EL  A  NTH  It's).  [P-S.] 

AMPHIS  ("Aft^tf),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Plato.  A  reference  to  Phrync,  the  Thes- 
pian, in  one  of  his  plays  (A then.  xiii.  p.  591,  d.), 
proves  that  he  was  alive  in  b»  c.  332.  We  have 
the  titles  of  twenty-six  of  his  plays,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  them.  (Suidas,  t.  e. ;  Pollux,  i.  233 ; 
Diog.  LaerL  iii.  27  ;  Athcn.  xiii.  p.  567,  f. ;  Mei- 
neke,  i.  p.  403,  iiL  p.  301.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPH1SSA  fA^o-ow),  a  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus  and  grand-daughter  of  Aeolus,  was  beloved  by 
Apollo,  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
town  of  Amphissa  in  Phocis,  where  her  memory 
was  perpetuated  by  a  splendid  monument  ( Paus. 
x,  38.  §  2,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHISSUS  ?W'ot\  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Dryope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  to  hare  built  the  town  of  Oeta  on 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Here  he  also 
founded  two  temples,  one  of  Apollo  and  the  other 
of  the  Nymphs.  At  the  latter,  games  were  cele- 
brated down  to  a  late  period.    (Anton.  Lib.  32.) 

[L.S.J 
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AMPHI'STRATUS  fA^nrrpaToj)  and  his 
brother  Rhecas  were  the  charioteer*  of  the  Dios- 
curi. They  were  believed  to  hare  taken  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Jason  to  Colchis,  and  to  hare  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  that  country  which  was  called 
after  them  Hcniochia,  as  jvloxas  signifies  a 
charioteer.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495 ;  Justin,  xlii.  3.) 
Pliny  (//.  N.  vi.  5) calls  them  Amphitus  and  Thel- 
chius.  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  19.  §  110;  Isidor.  Orig. 
xt.  1;  Amminn.  Marcellin.  xxii.  8.)      [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'STRATUS  (,A^«Trparo»),  a  Greek 
sculptor,  fl 
notices  of 

f  10)  and  Tatian  (Orot.  in  Gnuc  52,  p.  114, 
Worth.),  it  is  supposed  that  most  of  his  statues 
were  cast  in  bronze,  and  that  many  of  them  were 
likenesses.  [P.  S.] 

AMPHITHEMIS  CA^fl«*u»),  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Acacallis,  who  became  the  either  of 
Nasamon  and  Caphaurua,  or  Cepbalion,  by  the 
nymph  Tritonis.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  ir.  1494.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHITRITE  (*AH«TpM»  according  to 
Hesiod  {Tktog.  243)  and  Apollodorus  (L  2.  §  7) 
a  Nereid,  though  in  other  places  Apollodorus  (L  2. 
§  2,  L  4.  §  6)  calls  her  an  Oceania1.    She  is  repre- 
sented as  the  wife  of  Poseidou  and  the  goddess  of 
the  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  and  she  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  female  Poseidon.     In  the  Homeric 
poems  she  docs  not  occur  as  a  goddess,  and  Am- 
phitrite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea.    The  most 
ancient  passages  in  which  she  occurs  as  a  real 
goddess  is  that  of  Hesiod  above  referred  to  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  the  Delian  Apollo  (94), 
where  she  is  represented  as  having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  birth  of  Apollo.    When  Poseidon 
sued  for  hex  hand,  she  fled  to  Atlas,  but  her 
lover  sent  spies  after  her,  and  among  them  one 
Delpbinua,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  be- 
tween her  and  Poseidon,  and  the  grateful  god 
rewarded  his  service  by  placing  him  among  the 
stars.   (Eratosth.  Catast.  31 ;  Hygin.  Poet.  Attr. 
ii.  17.)    When  afterwards  Poseidon  shewed  some 
attachment  to  Scylla,  Amphitritc's  jealousy  was 
excited  to  such  a  degree,  that  she  threw  some 
magic  herbs  into  the  well  in  which  Scylla  used  to 
bathe,  and  thereby  changed  her  rival  into  a  monster 
with  six  heads  and  twelve  feet  (Ttetx.  adLyoopk. 
45,  649.)   She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Triton,  Rhode,  or  Rbodos,  and  Bcnthesicyroe. 
(Hesiod.  Tktog.  930,  &c ;  Apollod.  L  4.  §  6  ;  iii. 
15.  §  4.)    Later  poets  regard  Amphitrito  as  the 
goddess  of  the  sea  in  general,  or  the  ocean.  (Eurip. 
CjeL  702;  Ov.  Mel.  L  14.)   Amphitrite  was  fre- 
quently represented  in  ancient  works  of  art ;  her 
figure  resembled  that  of  Aphrodite,  but  she  was 
usually  distinguished  from  her  by  a  sort  of  net 
which  kept  her  hair  together,  and  by  the  claws  of 
a  crab  on  her  forehead.    She  was  sometimes  re- 
presented as  riding  on  marine  animals,  and  some- 
times as  drawn  by  them.  The  temple  of  Poseidon 
on  the  Corinthian  isthmus  contained  a  statue  of 
Amphitrite  (Pans.  ii.  1.  §  7),  and  her  figure  ap- 
peared among  the  relief  ornaments  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Amyclae  (iii.  19.  $  4),  on  the  throne  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  in  other  places,  (v.  2.  §  3, 
comp.  i.  17.  |  3,  v.  26.  9  2.)    We  still  posset*  a 
considerable  number  of  representations  of  Amphi- 
trite.   A  colossal  statue  of  her  exists  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  and  she  frequently  appears  on  coins  of 
The  most  beautiful  specimen  extant  is 
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that  on  the  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  (Winc- 
kelmann,  AUe  Dmkm'dlery  u  36 ;  Hilt,  Mytkol. 
Bildcrbuchi  iL  p.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHITRYON  or  AMPHITRUO  (iW*- 
TpiW),  a  son  of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Troezen,  by 
Hippouome,  the  daughter  of  Menoeceua.  (Apollod. 
ii.  4.  §  5.)    Pausanias  (viii.  14.  §  2)  calls  bis 
mother  Laonome.    While  Electryon,  the  brother 
of  Alcaeus,  was  reigning  at  Mycenae,  the  sons  of 
Pterelaus  together  with  the  Taphians  invaded  his 
territory,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom, 
and  drove  away  his  oxen.    The  sons  of  Electryon 
entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  sons  of  Pterelaus, 
but  the  combatants  on  both  sides  all  fell,  so  that 
Electryon  had  only  one  son,  Licymnius,  left,  and 
Pterelaus  likewise  only  one,  Eueres.    The  Ta- 
phians, however,  escaped  with  the  oxen,  which 
they  entrusted  to  Poiyxenus,  king  of  the  Eleans. 
Thence  they  were  afterwards  brought  back  to 
Mycenae  by  Amphitryon  after  he  had  paid  a 
ransom.    Electryon  now  resolved  upon  avenging 
the  death  of  his  sons,  and  to  make  war  upon  the 
Taphians.    During  his  absence  he  entrusted  his 
kingdom  and  his  daughter  Alcmene  to  Amphitryon, 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  marry  her  till 
after  his  return  from  the  war.    Amphitryon  now 
restored  to  Electryon  the  oxen  he  had  brought 
back  to  Mycenae ;  one  of  them  turned  wild,  and 
an  Amphitryon  attempted  to  strike  it  with  his 
club,  he  accidentally  hit  the  head  of  Electryon  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.    Sthenclus,  the  brother  of 
Klectryon,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  for 
the  purpose  of  expelling  Amphitryon,  who  together 
with  Alcmene  and  Licymnius  went  to  Thebes. 
Here  he  was  purified  by  Creon,  his  uncle.  lit 
order  to  win  the  hand  of  Alcmene,  Amphitryon 
prepared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alcmene's  brothers 
on  the  Taphians  ( Teleboaus),  and  requested  Creon 
to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise,  which  the  hitter 
promised  on  condition  that  Amphitryon  should  de- 
liver the  Cadmean  country  from  a  wild  fox  which 
was  making  great  havoc  there.     But  as  it  waa 
decreed  by  fate  that  this  fox  should  not  be  over- 
taken by  any  one,  Amphitryon  went  to  Cephaius 
of  Athens,  who  possessed  a  famous  dog,  which, 
according  to  another  decree  of  fate,  overtook  everv 
animal  it  pursued.    Cephaius  was  induced  to  lend 
Amphitryon  his  dog  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Taphians.    Now  when  the  dog  was  hunting 
the  fox,  Fate  got  out  of  its  dilemma  by  Zcua 
changing  the  two  animals  into  stone.  Assisted  by 
Cephaius,  Panopeus,  Heleius,  and  Creon,  Amphi- 
tryon now  attacked  and  ravaged  the  islands  of  the 
Taphians,  but  could  not  subdue  them  so  long  as 
Pterelaus  lived.   This  chief  had  on  his  head  one 
golden  hair,  the  gift  of  Poseidon,  which  rendered 
him  immortal.    His  daughter  Comaetho,  who  was 
in  love  with  Amphitryon,  cut  off  this  hair,  and 
after  Pterelaus  had  died  in  consequence,  Amphi- 
tryon took  possession  of  the  islands ;  and  having 
put  to  death  Comaetho,  and  given  the  islands  to 
Cephaius  and  Heleius,  he  returned  to  Thebes  with 
his  spoils,  out  of  which  be  dedicated  a  tripod  to 
Apollo  Ismeniua.    (Apollod.  it  4.  §  6,  7 ;  Paus, 
ix.  10.  §  4  ;  Herod,  v.  9.)    Respecting  the  amour 
of  Zeus  with  Alcmene  during  the  absence  of  Am- 
phitryon see  Alcm HNS.  Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Erginus,  king  of  the  Minyans,  in  which 
he  and  Heracles  delivered  Thebes  from  the  tribute 
which  the  city  had  to  pay  to  Erginus  as  an  i 
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rami  for  the  murder  of  Clymenua,  (ApoUod.  iL  4. 
|  S,  ax.)  His  tomb  ni  shewn  at  Thebes  in  the 
time  of  Pauvv  iaA.  (i.  41.  §  1  ;  compare  Horn.  Od. 
li.  266,  &c;  lies.  Sent.  Here,  init ;  Diod.  iv.  9, 
Ac ;  Hygin.  Fait.  29,  244 ;  MiiUer,  Orckom.  p. 
207,  Ax.)  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  wrote  each  a 
of  the  na:ae  of  Amphitryon,  which  are 
lost.  We  still  possess  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
the  **  Anrphitruo,*"'  the  subject  of  which  is  a  ludi- 
crous representation  of  the  risit  of  Zens  to  Alcmene 
is  the  disguise  of  ber  lover  Amphitryon.  [L.  S.] 
AMPHITRYOM'ADES  or  AMPHITRYO'- 
KIDES  {'A^iTpHBi-iaiT)!),  a  patronymic  from 
Amphitryon,   by  which   Heracles  is  sometimes 

Amphitryon.  (Or.  .Met  ix.  140,  xt.  49 ;  Pind. 
(M.  in.  26.  /sta.  vi.  56.)  [L.  S.J 

A'MPHIU3(*Ap*«»),  a  son  of  Merops  and 
brother  of  Airastu*.  These  two  brothers  took 
pan  in  the  Trojan  war  a^niinst  their  father's  ad- 
nce,  and  were  slain  by  Diomedes.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
928,  &c  xL  328,  dec)  lAnother  hero  of  this 
name,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  occurs  in 
IL  v.  612.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHOTERUS  ('A^oVepw),  a  son  of  Ale- 
rufia  by  (  ahrrtooe,  and  brother  of  Acarnan. 
{  Ac*****.]  A  Trojan  of  this  name  occurs  Horn. 
iY.rri.415.  [L.  8.] 

AMPHOTERUS  ('A^for^f),  the  brother  of 
Craterua,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  a.  c  333. 
A  m  pboterus  subdued  the  islands  between  Greece 
and  Asia  which  did  not  acknowledge  Alexander, 
cleared  Crete  of  the  Persians  and  pirates,  and  sail- 
ed to  Peloponnesus  b.  c  331,  to  put  down  a  rising 
vumt  the  Macedonian  power.  (Arrian,  L  25,  iii. 
€  ;  Curt.  in.  1,  ir.  5, 8.) 

T.  A'MPIUS  BALBUS.  [Balbu&J 
T.  A'MPIUS  FLAVIA'NUS.  [Flaviakus;] 
AMPY'CIDES  (*A^wmc(3tj»),  a  patronymic 
*■  om  Ampvcos  or  Ampyx,  applied  toMopsus.  (Ov. 
M*L  Tin.  316,  350.  xii-  456,  524  ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i-  1083 ;  comp.  Orph.  Arg.  721.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MPYCUS  t'KtatvKvs).  1.  A  son  of  Pelias, 
h  s-Jmid  cf  CbJoris,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer 
M  spans.  (Hvgin.  Fab.  14,  128;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
L  1083;  Or.' Met  xii.  456.)  Pausanias  (v.  17. 
§  4,  vii.  18.  |  4)  calls  him  Ampyx. 

2.  A  son  of  Japetus,  a  bard  and  priest  of  Ceres, 
fev  Petulut  at  the  mamage  of  Perseus.  (Ot. 
Md.  v.  1 10,  Ax.)  Another  personage  of  this  name 
ocean  in  Orph.  Arq.  721.  [L.  S.] 

AMPYX  ('Afnrut).  1.  [Ampycot.]  2.  There 
are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Or.  Mh.  v.  184,  xii.  450.)  [L.  S.] 

AMCLIUS.  [RoMULca.] 
AMU'LIUS,  a  Roman  painter,  who  was  chiefly 
employed  in  decorating  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
(Joe  of  hi*  works  was  a  picture  of  Minerva,  which 
always  looked  at  the  spectator,  whatever  point  of 
vie-w  he  chose.  Pliny  calls  him  "gravis  et  severus, 
idemqoe  florid  as,"  and  adds,  that  he  only  painted 
far  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  that  with  such  a 
regard  far  his  own  dignity,  that  he  would  not  fay 
Mtde  his  toga,  even  when  employed  in  the  midst 
of  tcaflbkling  and  machinery.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37 : 
Von,  in  an  emendation  of  this  pasture,  among 
vth^r  alterations,  substitutes  Fabnitus  for  Amuliua. 
Hk  reading  is  adopted  by  Junius  and  Sillig;  but 
faere  wrvn  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  to  reject  the 
Eroding.)  [P.S] 


AMYCLAEUS  ('AuvKAofas),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  derived  from  the  town  of  Amyclae  in  Ln- 
conia,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary.  His 
colossal  statue  there  is  estimated  by  Pausanias  (iii. 
19.  §  2)  at  thirty  cubits  in  height  It  appears  to 
hare  been  very  ancient,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  head,  bands,  and  feet,  the  whole  resembled 
more  a  brazen  pillar  than  a  statue.  This  figure  of 
the  god  wore  a  helmet,  and  in  his  hands  he  held  a 
spear  and  a  bow.  The  women  of  Amyclae  made 
every  year  a  new  x^d*  for  the  god,  and  the  place 
where  they  made  it  was  also  called  the  Chiton. 
(Paus.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  con- 
tained the  throne  of  Amyclae,  a  work  of  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia,  which  Pausanias  saw.  (iii.  18.  §  6, 
&c ;  comp.  Welcker,  ZeiUchrifl  /Ur  Gesch.  der 
alt.  Ktuut.  L  2,  p.  280,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

AMYCLAEUS  {'AuwtXaSos),  a  Corinthian 
I  sculptor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  DiyUus,  exe- 
cuted in  bronze  a  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  after  their  victory  over  the  Thea- 
aalians  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  war,  a  c 
480.  (Paus.  x.  1.  §  4,  13.  §  4;  Herod,  viii.  27.) 
The  subject  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  con- 
test of  Heracles  with  Apollo  for  the  sacred  tripod. 
Heracles  and  Apollo  were  represented  as  both 
having  hold  of  the  tripod,  while  Leto  and  Arte- 
mis supported  Apollo,  and  Heracles  was  encouraged 
by  Athene,  The  legend  to  which  the  group  re- 
ferred is  related  by  Pausanias  (x.  13.  §  4)  ;  the 
reason  for  such  a  subject  being  chosen  by  the  Pho- 
cians on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  their  own  con- 
nexion with  Apollo  as  guardians  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  Thes- 
salian  chiefs  were  Heracleidae,  and  their  war-cry 
"Athene  Itonia."  (MiiUer,  ArchiioL  der  Kutut, 
89,  an.  3.)  The  attempt  of  Heracles  to  carry  off 
the  tripod  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject 
with  the  Greek  artists :  two  or  three  representa- 
tions of  it  are  still  extant  ( Winckelmann,  HWir, 
ix.  p.  256,  ed.  1825;  Sillig,  ».r.;  compare  DivtLtrs, 
Cwonir.)  [P.  S.] 

AMYCLAS  ('A^Aa*),  a  son  of  Lacedac- 
mon  and  Sparta,  and  father  of  Hyacinthus  by 
Diomede,  the  daughter  of  Lapithus.  (ApoUod.  iii. 
10.  §  3 ;  Paus.  x.  9.  §  3,  vii.  18.  §  4.)  He  was 
king  of  Laconia,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  town  of  Amyclae.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3.)  Two 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur  in 
Parthen.  EroL  15,  and  ApoUod.  iii.  9.  §  1.  [L.S.] 
AMYCLI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Amyclas, 
by  which  Ovid  (Met.  x.  162)  designates  Hyacin- 
thus, who,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  a  son 
of  Amyclas.  [  L.  S.  ] 

AM  YCLUS  CAmwcAoj),  or  AMYCLAS  ('Apt- 
k\os)  of  Heracleia,  one  of  Plato's  disciples.  (Diog. 
Laert  iii.  46;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  19.) 

A'MYCUS  ('Auvkos).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
by  Bithynis,  or  by  the  Bithrnian  nymph  Melia. 
He  was  ruler  of  the  country  of  the  Bebryccs,  and 
when  the  Argonauts  landed  on  the  coast  of  his 
dominions,  he  challenged  the  bravest  of  them  to  a 
boxing  match.  Polydeuces,  who  accepted  the 
chaUenge,  killed  him.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  20 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  17  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  init.)  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  (ii.  98)  relates,  that  Polydeuces 
bound  Amycus.  Previous  to  this  fatal  encounter 
with  the  Argonauts,  Amycus  had  had  a  feud  with 
Lycus,  king  of  Mysia,  who  was  supported  by  He- 
racles, and  in  it  Mydon,  the  brother  of  Amycus, 
feU  by  the  hands  of  Heracles.  (ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  9  ; 
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Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  754.)  Pliny  (H.  N~.  xvi.  89) 
relate*,  that  upon  the  tomb  of  Amycus  there  grew 
a  species  of  laurel  (laurus  imam),  which  had  the 
effect  that,  when  a  branch  of  it  was  taken  on 
board  a  vessel,  the  crew  began  to  quarrel,  and  did 
not  cease  until  the  branch  was  thrown  overboard. 
Three  other  mythical  personage*  of  this  name  oc- 
cur in  Ov.  Met.  xii.  245 ;  Virg.  Am.  x.  705,  com- 
pared with  Horn.  //.  vL  289 ;  Virg.  Am.  xii.  509, 
compared  with  v.  297.  f  L.  S.] 

AMYMO'NE  ('AiuyusVn),  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Danaus  and  Elephantis.  When  Danaus  arrived 
in  Argos,  the  country,  according  to  the  wish  of 
Poseidon,  who  was  indignant  at  Inachus,  was  suf- 
fering from  a  drought,  and  Danaus  sent  out  Amy- 
mone  to  fetch  water.  Meeting  a  stag,  she  shot  at 
it,  but  hit  a  sleeping  satyr,  who  rose  and  pursued 
her.  Poseidon  appeared,  and  rescued  the  maiden 
from  the  satyr,  but  appropriated  her  to  himself, 
and  then  shewed  her  the  wells  at  Lena.  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  §  4.)  According  to  another  form  of  the  tra- 
dition, Amymone  fell  asleep  on  her  expedition  in 
search  of  water,  and  was  surprised  by  a  satyr. 
She  invoked  Poseidon,  who  appeared  and  cast  his 
trident  at  the  satyr,  which  however  struck  into  a 
rock,  so  that  the  Satyr  escaped.  Poseidon,  after 
ravishing  the  maiden,  bade  her  draw  the  trident 
from  the  rock,  from  which  a  threefold  spring  gush- 
ed forth  immediately,  which  was  called  after  her 
the  well  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Poseidon  was 
called  Nauplius.  (Hygin.  Fab.  169  ;  Lucian,  Dial. 
Marin.  6 ;  Paus.  ii.  37.  §  1.)  The  story  of  Amy- 
mone was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  satyric  dramas 
of  Aeschylus,  and  is  represented  upon  a  vase  which 
was  discovered  at  Naples  in  1790.  (Bbttiger, 
A  maltha  ii.  p.  275.)  [L.S.] 

AMYNANDER  fAfuW&>>t),  king  of  the 
Athamanes,  first  appears  in  history  as  mediator 
between  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aetolians. 
(b.  c.  208.)  When  the  Romans  were  about  to 
wage  war  on  Philip,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Ainynander  to  inform  him  of  their  intention. 
On  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Romans  and  promised  them  .instance : 
the  task  of  bringing  over  the  Actolians  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  was  assigned  to  him. 
In  B.c  198  he  took  tbe^  towns  of  Phoca  and 
(iompbi,  and  ravaged  Thessaly.  He  was  present 
at  the  conference  between  Flaminius  and  Philip, 
and  daring  tho  short  truce  was  sent  by  the  former 
to  Rome.  He  was  again  present  at  the  conference 
held  with  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae. 
On  tho  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain all  the  fortresses  which  he  had  taken  from 
Philip.  In  the  war  which  the  Romans,  supported 
by  Philip,  waged  with  Antiochus  III.  Amynander 
was  induced  by  his  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
Megalopolis,  to  side  with  Antiochus,  to  whom  he 
rendered  active  service.  But  in  a  c.  191  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Philip,  and  fled  with 
bis  wife  and  children  to  Ambracia.  The  Romans 
required  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  but  their 
demand  was  not  complied  with,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Aetolians  he  recovered  his  king- 
dom. He  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  and  to  the 
Scipioa  in  Asia,  to  treat  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  him.  (b.  c.  189.)  He  afterwards  induced 
the  Ambraciots  to  surrender  to  the  Romans. 
.  He  married  Apamia,  the  daughter  of  a  Mcgalo- 
politan  named  Alexander.    Respecting  his  death 

(Liv.  xxviL  30,  xxix.  12, 
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xxxi.  28,  xxxiL  14,  xxxiii.  3, 34,  xxxv.  47,  xxxvi. 
7—10,  14, 28, 32,  xxxviiL  1, 3,  9 ;  Polyb.  xvL  27, 
xviL  1,  10,  xviii.  19,  30,  xx.  10,  xxii.  8,  12; 
Appian,  Syr.  17.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AM  YNO'MACHUS  ('Aftwiuaxos),  the  ton  of 
Philocrates,  was,  together  with  Timocrates,  the 
heir  of  Epicurus.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  16,  17;  Cic  de 
Ft*,  ii.  31.) 

AMYNTAS  ('AauWoj)  L,  king  of  Macedonia, 
son  of  Aleetaa,  and  fifth  in  descent  from  Perdiccas, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  (Herod.  viiL  139; 
comp.  Thueyd.  iL  100;  Just  viL  1,  xxxiii.  2; 
Paus.  ix.  40.) 

It  was  under  him  that  Macedonia  became  tri- 
butary to  the  Persians.  Mcgabazus,  whom  Darius 
on  his  return  from  his  Scythian  expedition  had 
left  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  in  Europe  (Herod, 
iv.  1 43),  sent  after  the  conquest  of  Paeonia  to  re- 
quire earth  and  water  of  Amyntaa,  who  immedi- 
ately complied  with  his  demand.  The  Persian 
envoys  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  much  in- 
solence at  the  banquet  to  which  Amyntas  invited 
them,  and  were  murdered  by  his  son  Alexander. 
(See  p.  118,  b.)  After  this  we  find  nothing  re- 
corded of  Amyntaa,  except  his  offer  to  the  Pcisis- 
tratidae  of  Anthem  us  in  Chalcidicc,  when  Hipp  Las 
had  just  boon  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  a  : 
tion  to  Athens  by  the  power  of  the  Spartan 
federacy.  (Herod,  v.  94 ;  MilU.  Dor.  App.  L  § 
16;  Wasse,  ad  Thttc  iL  99.)  Amyntaa  died 
about  498  a  c  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Alexander. 
Herodotus  (viiL  136)  speaks  of  a  son  of  Dubares 
and  Gygaea,  called  Amyntas  after  hi*  grandfather. 

2.  11.  king  of  Macedonia,  was  son  of  Philip,* 
the  brother  of  Perdiccas  II.  (Thuc.  iL  95.) 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  his  appanage  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  of  which  Perdiccas  seems  to  have 
wished  to  deprive  him,  as  he  had  before  endeav- 
oured to  wrest  it  from  Philip,  but  had  been  hin- 
dered by  the  Athenians.   (Thuc  L  57.) 

In  the  year  429  B.  a  Amyntaa,  aided  by  Si- 
talees,  king  of  the  Odrysian  Thracians,  stood 
forward  to  contest  with  Perdiccas  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  itself;  but  the  latter  contrived  to 
obtain  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Seuthea,  the 
nephew  of  the  Thracian  king  (Thuc  ii.  101); 
and  Amyntas  was  thus  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  his  hereditary  principality.  In  the  thirty- 
fifth  year,  however,  after  this,  B.  c  394,  he  ob- 
tained the  crown  by  tho  murder  of  PauftuniaR,  son 
of  the  usurper  Aeropus.  (Diod.  xiv.  89.)  It  was 
nevertheless  contested  with  him  by  Argaeus,  the 
son  of  Pausanias,  who  was  supjxjrtcd  by  Bardylis, 
the  Illyrian  chief :  tho  result  was,  that  Amyntas 
was  driven  from  Macedonia,  but  found  a  refuge 
among  the  Thessalians,  and  was  enabled  by 
their  aid  to  recover  his  kingdom.  (Diod.  xiv.  92  ; 
Uocr.  ArchuL  p.  125,  b.  c;  comp.  Diod.  xvi. 
4;  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  11.)  But  before  his  flight, 
when  hard  pressed  by  Argaeus  and  the  lUyrians, 
he  had  given  up  to  the  Olynthians  a  large  tract  of 
territory  bordering  upon  their  own,  —  despairing, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  a  restoration  to  the  throne, 
and  willing  to  cede  the  land  in  question  to  Olyn- 
thus  rather  than  to  his  rival.  (Diod.  xiv.  92,  xv. 
19.)  On  his  return  he  claimed  back  what  he  pro- 

*  There  is  some  discrepancy  of  statement  on 
this  point.  Justin  (vii.  4)  and  Aelian  (xii.  43} 
call  Amyntas  the  son  of  Menelaus.  See,  too* 
Diod.  xv.  CO,  and  Wcsseling,  ad  loc. 
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Jested  to  have  entrusted  to  them  as  a  deposit,  and 
u  tbey  refused  to  restore  it,  he  applied  to  Sparta 
for  aid.  (Diod.  zt.  19.)  A  similar  application 
ras  also  made,  a.  c  382,  by  the  towns  of  Acanthus 
and  ApoQonia,  which  had  been  threatened  by 
Glvntkus  for  declining  to  join  her  confederacy. 
(Xen.  IML  t.  2.  %  1 1,  Sec)  With  the  consent  "of 
tie  allies  of  Sparta,  the  required  succour  was 
civfo,  under  the  command  successively  of  Euda- 
midas  (with  whom  his  brother  Phoebidas  was 


),  Teleutias,  Agesipolis,  and  Polybiades, 
<t  of  whom  Olynthus  was  reduced,  n.  c 
379.  (Diod.  xr.  19—23;  Xen.  Hdl.  v.  2,  3.) 
Throughout  the  war,  the  Spartans  were  rigorously 
seconded  by  Amyntas  and  by  Derdas,  his  kins- 
nsn,  prince  of  Elyroia.  Besides  this  alliance  with 
Spam,  which  he  appears  to  hare  preserved  with- 
out interruption  to  his  death,  Amyntas  united 
himself  also  with  Jason  of  Pherae  (Diod.  zr.  60), 
and  carefully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Athens, 
with  which  state  he  would  have  a  bond  of  union 
in  their  common  jealousy  of  Olynthus  and  pro- 
bably also  of  Thebes.  Of  his  friendship  towards 
the  Athenians  he  gave  proof,  1st,  by  advocating 
their  claim  to  the  possession  of  Am  phi  po  lis  (Aesch. 
n*+  IUpterp.  p.  32) ;  and,  2ndly,  by  adopting 
Iptsicrafs  as  bis  son.   (Id,  p.  32.) 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Amyntas, 
as  is  perhaps  implied  by  Strabo  (Etc  viL  p.  330), 
that  the-  teat  of  the  Macedonian  government  was 
removed  from  Aegae  or  Ede&sa  to  Pella,  though 
the  farmer  still  continued  to  be  the  burying-place 
af  the  kings. 

Justin  (viL  4)  relates  that  a  plot  was  laid  for 
i  a*«ia**ination  by  his  wife  Eurydice,  who  wished 
to  place  her  son-in-law  and  paramour,  Ptolemy  of 
Akras,  on  the  throne,  but  that  the  design  was 
discovered  to  Amyntas  by  her  daughter.  Diodorus 
(xv.  71 )  calls  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  the  sob  of  Amvn- 
tats ;  but  see  Wesseling's  note  ad  kc„  and  Thirl- 
wall.  Or.  Hist  toL  v.  p.  162.  Amyntas  died  in 
an  advanced  age,  a  c  370,  leaving  three  legitimate 
■ons,  Alexander,  Perdkcas  and  the  famous  Philip. 
(JusCLc;  Diod.  xr.  60.) 
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3.  Grandson  of  Amyntas  II-,  was  left  an  infant 
i"'  r^niiral  ;..•>•>«*•  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
when  his  father  Perdkcas  III.  fell  in  battle  against 
the  lUyrians,  a  c  360.  (Diod.  xvi  2.)  He  was 
qsietiy  eiduded  from  the  kingly  power  by  his 
ancle  Philip,  a  c  359,  who  had  at  first  acted 
merely  as  regent  (Just.  viL  5),  and  who  felt  him- 
self to  safe  in  his  usurpation,  that  he  brought  up 
Aamtti  at  his  court,  and  gave  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage  In  the  first  year  of  the 
r^tgn  of  Alexander  the  Great,  B.  c,  336,  Amyntas 
wi»  executed  for  a  plot  against  the  kings  life. 
(Thirlw.  Or.  Hid.  roL  r.  pp.  165,  166,  177,  vol. 
vi_  p.  99,  and  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers  ; 
Just  e£  6,  and  Freinsbeim,  ad  Curt.  ri.  9,  17.) 


4.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  Alexander's  army, 
son  of  Andromenes.  (Diod.  xrii.  45;  Curt.  v.  1. 
§  40 ;  Arrian,  iii.  p.  72,  fi,  ed.  Stcph.)  After  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  ac.  334,  when  the  garrison 
of  Sard  is  was  quietly  surrendered  to  Alexander, 
Amyntas  was  the  officer  sent  forward  to  receive  it 
from  the  commander,  Mithrenes.  (Am  i.  p.  1 7,  c. ; 
Freinsh.  Sup.  in  Curt.  ii.  6.  §  12.)  Two  years  after, 
332,  we  again  hear  of  him  as  being  sent  into  Ma- 
cedonia to  collect  levies^  while  Alexander  after  the 
siege  of  Gaza  advanced  to  Egypt ;  and  he  returned 
with  them  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  king  was 
in  possession  of  Susa.  (Arr.  iii.  p.  64,  c ;  Curt.  iv. 
6.  §30,  v.  1.  §40,  viL  1.  §38.) 

After  the  execution  of  Philotas  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  B.  c  330,  Amyntas  and  two  other  sons  of 
Andromenes  (Attains  and  Simmias)  were  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  the  plot. 
The  suspicion  was  strengthened  by  their  known 
intimacy  with  Philotas,  and  by  the  fact  that  their 
brother  Polemo  had  fled  from  the  camp  when  the 
latter  was  apprehended  (Arr.  iii  pp.  72,  £,  73,  a), 
or  according  to  Curtius  (rii.  1.  §  10),  when  he  was 
given  up  to  the  torture.  Amyntas  defended  himself 
and  his  brothers  ably  (Curt.  rii.  1.  §  18,  &c),  and 
their  innocence  being  further  established  by  Polemo  s 
re-appearance  (Curt.  rii.  2.  §  1,  &c;  Arr.  iii.  p.  73, 
a),  they  were  acquitted.  Some  little  time  after, 
Amyntas  was  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  siege  of 
a  village.  (Arr.  iii.  /.  c)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  son  of  Andromenes  is  the  Amyntas  mentioned 
by  Curtius  (iiL  9.  §  7)  as  commander  of  a  portion 
of  the  Macedonian  troops  at  the  battle  of  Issus, 
b.  c.  333 ;  or  again,  the  person  spoken  of  as  lead- 
ing a  brigade  at  the  forcing  of  the  ■  Persian  Gates," 
a  c  331.  (Curt.  t.  4.  §  20.)  But  "Amyntas" 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the 
Macedonians.  (See  Curt.  iv.  13.  §  28,  v.  2.  §  5, 
viil  2.  §  14,  16,  vi.  7.  $  15,  ri.  9.  $  28.) 

5.  The  Macedonian  fugitive  and  traitor,  son 
of  Antiochus.  Arrian  (p.  17,  f.)  ascribes  his 
flight  from  Macedonia  to  his  hatred  and  fear  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  the  ground  of  these  feel- 
ings is  not  stated,  but  Mitford  (ch.  44.  sect.  1 ) 
connects  him  with  the  plot  of  Pausanias  and  the 
murder  of  Philip.  He  took  refuge  in  Ephcsus 
under  Persian  protection ;  whence,  however,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus  fearing  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  he  escaped  with  the  Greek  mercenaries 
who  garrisoned  the  place,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
Dare i us.  (Arr.  /.  c.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same 
year,  a  c.  333,  while  Alexander  was  at  Phaselis 
in  Lycia,  discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  against  his 
life,  in  which  Amyntas  was  implicated.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  as  the  channel  through  whom 
Dareius  had  been  negotiating  with  Alexander  the 
Lynccstian,  and  had  promised  to  aid  him  in  mount- 
ing the  throne  of  Macedonia  on  condition  of  his 
assassinating  his  master.  The  design  was  disco- 
vered through  the  confession  of  Asisines  a  Persian, 
whom  Dareius  had  despatched  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Lyncestian,  and  who  was  apprehended  by 
Parmenio  in  Phrygia.  (Arr.  i.  pp.  24,  e.,  25,  b.) 

At  the  battle  of  Issua  we  hear  again  of  Amyntas 
as  a  commander  of  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  Per- 
sian service  (Curt,  iii  11.  $  18 ;  comp.  Arr.  ii.  p. 
40,  b.) ;  and  Plutarch  and  Arrian  mention  his  ad- 
vice vainly  given  to  Darius  shortly  before,  to  await 
Alexanders  approach  in  the  large  open  plains  to 
the  westward  of  Cilicia  (Plut  Air*,  p.  675,  b. 
Arr.  ii.  pp.  33,  e.,  34,  a) 
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On  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of 
I miis,  Amynuis  fled  with  a  large  body  of  Greek* 
to  Tripoli*  in  Phoenicia.  There  he  seized  some 
ships,  with  which  he  passed  over  to  Cyprus,  and 
thence  to  Egypt,  of  the  sovereignty  of  which — a 
double  traitor — he  designed  to  possess  himself. 
The  gates  of  Pelusium  were  opened  to  him  on  his 
pretending  that  he  came  with  authority  from  Da- 
reius  :  thence  he  pressed  on  to  Memphis,  and  being 
joined  by  a  large  number  of  Egyptians,  defeated  in 
a  battle  the  Persian  garrison  under  Mazacea.  But 
this  victory  made  his  troops  over-confident  and  in- 
cautious, and,  while  they  were  dispersed  for  plun- 
der, Mazaces  Ballied  forth  upon  them,  and  Aroynta* 
himself  was  killed  with  the  greater  part  of  hia  men. 
(Diod.  xviL  48  ;  Arr.  ii.  p.  40,  c ;  Curt.  iv.  1.  §  27, 
&c,  iv.  7.  §  1,  2.) 

It  is  poMiblc  that  the  subject  of  the  present  arti- 
cle may  have  been  the  Amyntas  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Boeotians  by 
Philip,  b.  c.  338,  to  prevent  the  contemplated 
alliance  of  Thebes  with  Athens.  It  may  also  have 
been  the  son  of  Andromcncs.  (Plut  Dem.  pp.  849, 
854;  Diod.  xvi.  86.1 

6.  A  king  of  Galatia  and  several  of  the  adja- 
cent countries,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (zii.  p.  569) 
as  contemporary  with  himself.  He  seems  to  have 
first  possessed  Lycaonia,  where  he  maintained 
more  than  300  flocks.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568.)  To 
this  he  added  the  territory  of  Derbe  by  the  murder 
of  its  prince,  Antipater,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (Cic. 
ad  Fanu  xiiL  73),  and  Isaura  and  Cappadocia  by 
Roman  favour.  Plutarch,  who  enumerates  him 
among  the  adherents  of  Antony  at  Actium  (Ant. 
p.  944,  c),  speaks  probably  by  anticipation  in  call- 
ing him  king  of  Galatia^  for  he  did  not  succeed  to 
that  till  the  death  of  Dei'otarua  (Strab.  zii.  p.  567); 
and  the  latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  himself 
(Ant.  p.  945,  b.)  as  deserting  to  Octaviua,  just  be- 
fore the  battle,  together  with  Amyntas. 

While  pursuing  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement, 
and  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  refractory  high- 
landers  around  him,  Amyntas  made  himself  master 
of  Homonada  (Strab.  xii.  p.  569),  or  Homona 
(Plin.  H.N.  v.  27),  and  slew  the  prince  of  that 
place ;  but  hia  death  was  avenged  by  hia  widow, 
and  Amyntas  fell  a  victim  to  an  ambush  which 
she  laid  for  him.  (Strab.  /.  c)  [E.  E.] 


COIN  OF  AMYNTAS,  KING  OP  OALATIA. 


AMYNTAS  ('Afivvras)*  a  Greek  writer  of  a 
work  entitled  Srafbiof,  which  was  probably  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  halting-places  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  hu  Asiatic  expedition.  He  perhaps 
accompanied  Alexander.  (Nike,  Choerilusy  p.  205.) 
From  the  references  that  are  made  to  it,  it  seems 
to  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  historical  informa- 
tion. (Athen.  ii.  p.  67,  a.,  x.  p.  442,  b.,  xi.  p.  500,  d„ 
xii.  pp.  514,  f.,  529,e.;  Aelian,//.  AT.  v.  14,  xvii.  1 7.) 

AMYNTAS,  surgeon.  [Amkntks.] 


AMYNTIA'NUS  (' Ami/ktWj),  the  author  of 
a  work  on  Alexander  the  Great,  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  M.  Antoninus,  the  style  of  which  Photius 
blames.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Olympiaa,  the 
mother  of  Alexander,  and  a  few  other  biographies. 
(Phot  Cor/.  131,  p.  97,  a.,  cd.  Bckker.)  The 
Scholiaat  on  Pindar  (ad  OL  iii.  52)  refers  to  a 
work  of  Amyntianus  on  elephant*. 

AMYNTOR  ('Afwrrvp),  according  to  Homer 
(//.x.  266),  a  son  of  Ormenas  of  Eleon  in  Thesealy, 
where  Autolycus  broke  into  hia  house  and  stole 
the  beautiful  helmet,  which  afterwards  came  into 
the  hands  of  Meriones,  who  wore  it  during  the 
war  againat  Troy.  Amyntor  was  the  father  of 
Crantor,  Euaemon,  Astydamcia,  and  Phoenix. 
The  last  of  these  was  cursed  and  expelled  by 
Amyntor  for  having  entertained,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  mother  Cleobule  or  Hippodameia,  an  unlaw- 
ful intercourse  with  his  father's  mistress.  (Horn. 
11.  ix.  434,  &c. ;  Lycophr.  417.)  According  to 
ApoUodorus  (ii.  7.  §  7,  iii.  13.  §  7),  who  states 
that  Amyntor  bUnded  his  son  Phoenix,  he  was  a 
king  of  Ormenium,  and  was  slain  by  Heracles,  to 
whom  he  refused  a  passage  through  hia  dominions, 
and  the  hand  of  hia  daughter  Astydameia.  (Comp. 
Diod.  iv.  37.)  According  to  Ovid  (Mel.  viii.  307, 
xii.  364,  &c),  Amyntor  took  part  in  the  Calydo- 
nian  hunt,  and  was  king  of  the  Dolopea,  and  when 
conquered  in  a  war  by  Peleus,  he  gave  him  hia  son 
CrantOr  aa  a  hostage.  [  L.  S.] 

A'MYRIS  C^fHs),  of  Sybaria  in  Italy,  sur- 
named  "the  Wise,"  whose  son  waa  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Agarista,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  B.  c  Amyris  waa  sent  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle.  Hia  reputation 
for  wisdom  gave  rise  to  the  proverb, "ApufHt  poiVrrcu, 
"the  wise  man  is  mad."  (Herod,  vi  126;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  520,  a. ;  Suidas,  t.  v. ;  Eustath.  <«.'//.  ii.  p.  298  ; 
Zenobius,  Paroemiogr.  iv.  27.) 

AMYRTAEUS  ('A^uprcuos).  1.  The  name, 
according  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Phot.  Cod.  72,  p.  37, 
Bckker),  of  the  king  of  Egypt  who  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses.  [Psammenituk.] 

2.  A  Sai'te,  who,  having  been  invested  with  the 
title  of  king  of  Egypt,  waa  joined  with  Inarua  the 
Libyan  in  the  command  of  the  Egyptians  when 
they  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (  b.  c 
460).  After  the  first  success  of  the  Egyptians, 
B.  c.  456  [AciiAKMRNBs],  Artaxerxes  sent  a 
accond  immense  army  against  them,  by  which  they 
were  totally  defeated.  Amyrtaeus  escaped  to  the 
island  of  Elbo,  and  maintained  himself  as  king  in 
the  marshy  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  the 
year  414  B.C.,  when  the  Egyptians  expelled  the 
Persians,  and  Amyrtaeus  reigned  six  years,  being 
the  only  king  of  the  28th  dynasty.  His  name  on 
the  monument*  ia  thought  to  be  Aomaborte. 
Eusebius  calls  him  Amyrtea  and  Amyrtanua 
('Aftvprdyos).  (Herod,  ii.  140,  hi.  15;  Thuc  L 
110;  Diod.  xL  74,  75 ;  Ctesias.  ap.  Phot.  pp.  27, 
32,  40,  Bckker;  Euseb.  Chron.  Annen.  pp.  lOt.', 
342,  ed.  Zohrab  and  Mai;  Wilkinson 'a  A,t. 
Eoyj,t.  i.  p.  205.)  [P.  S.] 

A'.MYRUS  ('Auvpot),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  fmrn 
whom  the  town  and  river  Amyrus  in  Thessaly 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  t.  r. ;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  1 1 .)  [  L.  S.  ] 

AMYTHA'ON  ('AmoAW),  a  son  of  Cretheua 
and  Tyro  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  235,  &c),  and  brother 
of  Aeson  and  Pherea.  (Horn.  (hi.  xi.  259.)  He 
dwelt  at  Pyloa  in  Messcnia,  and  by  Idomene  bc- 
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rime  the  father  of  Bias,  Melampus,  and  Aeolia 
(ApuUod.  L  9.  §  1 1,  7.  §  7.)  According  to  Pindar 
{PyfL  iv.  220,  die),  be  and  several  other  members 
of  his  family  went  to  lolcus  to  intercede  with 
Petia*  on  behalf  of  Jason.  Puusanias  (v.  8.  §  1) 
meet  ion*  him  among  those  to  whom  the  restoration 
of  the  Olympian  game*  was  ascribed.     [L.  S.] 

AMYTHAO'MUS,  a  patronymic  from  Amy- 
thaoo.  by  which  his  ion,  the  seer  Melampus,  is 
wnjeursos  dt-*ignat«KL  (Virg.  Gtora.  iii.  550 ; 
CoiamelL  x.  348.)  The  descendants  of  Amythaon 
a  general  are  called  by  the  Greeks  Amythaonidae. 
(Saab.  viii.  p.  372.)  '  [L.  SJ 

A'MYTIS  {Atoms).  1.  The  daughter  of  As- 
tragcA,  the  wife  of  Cyrus,  and  the  mother  of  Cam- 
bytes,  according  to  Ctesiaa  {Peru  c  2,  10,  dec, 
ed.  Lion.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Xerxes,  the  wife  of  Megn- 
Lvtqs,  and  the  mother  of  Achaemenes,  who  pe- 
rished in  Egypt,  according  to  Cteaiaa.  {Peru  c  20, 
22,  28,  30,  96,  39,  Ac.) 
A 'N  ACES    (A.vax,  No.  2.] 
ANACHARSIS  ('Asdx-P™)*  a  Scythian  of 
priaceiy  rank,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  76),  the 
aon  of  Gnnras,  and  brother  of  Saulius,  king  of 
Thrace ;  according  to  Locian  (Seytia)  the  ton  of 
Daacetas.    He  left  his  native  country  to  travel  in 
parsuit  of  knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens  just  at 
the  time  that  Solon  was  occupied  with  his  legisla- 
te t,  measures^.    He  became  acquainted  with  Solon, 
and  by  the  simplicity  of  his  way  of  living,  his 
talents,  and  his  acute  observations  on  the  institu- 
tions and  usages  of  the  Greeks,  he  excited  general 
*  tieutaon  and  admiration.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom 
w-o»  soch,  that  he  was  even  reckoned  by  some 
among  the  seven  sages.    Some  writers  affirmed, 
that  after  having  been  honoured  with  the  Athenian 
franchise,  be  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 
ny  stories.  According  to  the  account  in  Herodotus, 
m  his  return  to  Thrace,  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther Shilling,  while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Cybele 
at  Hvbsea.    Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  somewhat 
d.n^rent  version — that  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther while  hunting.     He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
rr.t--.rjcal  work  on  legislation  and  the  art  of  war. 
Cicero  ( Tmte.  ZAjp.  v.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  his 
irrtLtrs,  of  which  several,  though  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity, are  still  extant.    Various  sayings  of  his 
have  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  and  Athenaeus. 
(Herod,  iv.  46,  76,  77;  Plut.  SoU  5,  Comm. 
ApLSafiad.;  Diog.  Laert  L  101,  Ac;  Strab.  vii. 
P-  2**S  ;  Lucian,  Scyiha  and  AnaduirnM;  A  then, 
iv.  p.  159,  x.  pp.  428,  437,  xiv.  p.  613 ;  Aelian, 
T.//.T.7.)  [a  P.M.] 

ANA'CREON  Phvoxpiwv),  one  of  the  principal 
Omk  lyric  poets,  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city 
•f  Teos,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  accounts  of  his  life 
axe  meagre  and  confused,  hut  he  seems  to  have 
■pent  his  youth  at  his  native  city,  and  to  have  re- 
moved, with  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  wa*  taken  by  Har- 
aagas,the  general  of  Cyrus  (about  &  c  540  ;  Strab. 
xrv.  p.  £44).  The  early  part  of  his  middle  life 
*a»  speat  at  Samoa,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly- 
oatea,  in  wb'<»e  praise  Anacreon  wrote  many 
»»g*  <Strah  xiv.  p.  638  ;  Herod,  iii.  121.)  He 
enjoyed  very  high  favour  with  the  tyrant,  and  is 
sua  to  have  softened  his  temper  by  the  charms  of 
*»«.  (Maxim.  Tyr.  Din.  xxxvii.  5.)  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates  (B-  c  522),  be  went  to 
.iv«m  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus, 
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who  sent  a  galley  of  fifty  oars  to  fetch  him.  (Plat. 
Hipparch.  p.  228.)  At  Athens  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Simonides  and  other  poets,  whom 
the  taste  of  Hipparchus  had  collected  round  him, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  intimacy  by  other  noble 
families  besides  the  Peisistratidae,  among  whom  he 
especially  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Critias,  the  son 
of  Dropides.  (Plat  Charm,  p.  157;  Bcrghks 
AmictnoH,  fr.  55.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  a  c  478.  (Lucian,  Afwrvb.  c,  26.) 
Simonides  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him  (AniAoL 
Pal.  vii.  24,  25),  the  Athenians  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Acropolis  (Paus.  i.  25.  §  1),  and  the  Teians 
struck  his  portrait  on  their  coins.  (Visconti,  Icon. 
Crrecowe,  pL  iii.  6.)  The  place  of  his  death,  how- 
ever, is  uncertain.  The  second  epitaph  of  Simo- 
nides appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at 
Teos,  whither  be  is  supposed  to  have  returned  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  (a  c.  514) ;  but  there  is 
also  a  tradition  that,  after  his  return  to  Teos,  he 
fled  a  second  time  to  Abdera,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  of  Histiaeus.  (a  c  495 ;  Suidas,  u  v. 
'Arwcpiwv  and  Tew.)  This  tradition  has,  however, 
very  probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  the 
original  emigration  of  the  Teians  to  Abdera,' 

The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  represents 
Anacreon  as  a  most  consummate  voluptuary ;  and 
his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Though 
Athenaeus  (x.  p.  429)  thought  that  their  drunken 
tone  was  affected,  arguing  that  the  poet  must  have 
been  tolerably  sober  while  in  the  act  of  writing,  it 
is  plain  that  Anacreon  sings  of  love  and  wine  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  that  his  songs  in  honour  of 
Polycrates  came  less  from  the  heart  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  love  for  the  beautiful  youths  whom 
the  tyrant  had  gathered  round  him.  {Antkol.  Pal. 
vii.  25 ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diau  xxvi.  1.)  We  sec  in 
him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the 
fervour  of  the  poet.  The  tale  that  he  loved  Sappho 
i»  very  improbable.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  599.)  His 
death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account,  which  looks,  however,  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction,  that  be  was  choked  by  a  grape- stone. 
(Plin.  vii.  5;  Val.  Max.  ix.  12.  §8.)  The  idea 
formed  of  Anacreon  by  nearly  all  ancient  writers, 
as  a  grey-haired  old  man,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  his  later  poems,  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  when  his  fame  was  at  its  height,  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  the 
delusion  being  aided  by  the  unabated  warmth  of 
his  poetry  to  the  very  last 

In  the  time  of  Suidas  rive  books  of  Anacreon's 
poems  were  extant,  but  of  these  only  a  few  genuine 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  "Odes" 
attributed  to  him  are  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  spurious.  AH  of  them  arc  later  than  the  time 
of  Anacreon.  Though  some  of  them  are  very 
graceful,  others  are  very  deficient  in  poetical  feel- 
ing ;  and  all  are  wanting  in  the  tone  of  earnestness 
which  the  poetry  of  Anacreon  always  breathed. 
The  usual  metre  in  these  Odes  is  the  Iambic 
Dimeter  Catalectic,  which  occurs  only  once  in  the 
genuine  fragments  of  Anacreon.  His  favourite 
metres  are  the  Choriambic  and  the  Ionic  a 
Minora 

The  editions  of  Anacreon  are  very  numerous. 
The  best  are  those  of  Brunck,  Strasb.  1 786 ;  Fischer, 
Lips.  1793;  Mehlhom,  Glogau,  1825;  and 
Bergk,   Lips.  1834.  [P.  S.J 

ANACYNDARAXES  ('AiwwJapdfni),  tho 
father  of  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria.  (Arrian, 
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An.\l5;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  672;  Athen.  viil  p.  335,  f., 
xii.  pp.  529,  e,  530,  b.) 

ANADYO'MENE  ('A^oSuom*^),  the  goddess 
rising  out  of  tbe  sea,  a  surname  given  to  Aphrodite, 
in  allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being  born  from  tho 
foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname  had  not  much  ce- 
lebrity previous  to  the  time  of  A  pellet,  but  his 
famous  painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene,  in 
which  the  goddess  was  represented  as  rising  from 
the  sea  and  drying  her  hair  with  her  hands,  at 
once  drew  great  attention  to  this  poetical  idea,  and 
excited  the  emulation  of  other  artists,  painters  as 
well  as  sculptors.  The  painting  of  Apclles  was 
made  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
set  it  up  in  their  temple  of  Asclepius.  Its  beauty 
induced  Augustus  to  have  it  removed  to  Rome, 
and  the  Coans  were  indemnified  by  a  reduction  in 
their  taxes  of  100  talents.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
the  greater  part  of  the  picture  had  become  effaced, 
and  it  was  replaced  by  tho  work  of  another  artist. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  6.57;  Flin.  //.  N.  xxxv.  36.  §§  12. 
and  15  ;  Auson.  Ep.  106  ;  Paus.ii.  1.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAEA  ('Ayo/a),  an  Amazon,  from  whom  the 
town  of  Anaea  in  Carta  derived  its  name.  (Stcph. 
B\z.»,v.;  Eustath.  ad Dionys.  Pcrieg.  U2U.)  [L.  S.] 
"ANAGALLIS.    [  Agallis.] 

ANAGNOSTES,  JOANNES  (*I«a^r,t  W 
7fei<mj»),  wrote  an  account  of  the  storming  of  his 
native  city,  Thcssalonica,  by  the  Turks  under 
Amurath  II.  (a.  d.  1430),  to  which  is  added  a 
M  Monodia,"  or  lamentation  for  the  event,  in  prose. 
The  work  is  printed,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the 
2v/ifU«rra  of  I^eo  Allatius,  Rom.  1653,  8vo.,  pp. 
318  —380.  The  author  was  present  at  the  siege, 
after  which  he  left  the  city,  but  was  induced  to 
return  to  it  by  the  promises  of  the  conqueror,  who 
two  years  afterwards  deprived  him  of  all  his  pro- 
perty. (Hanekius,  de  Hist.  Byz.  Script,  i.  38, 
p.  636 ;  Wharton,  Supp,  to  Cave,  //iff.  Lit.  ii. 
p.  130.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAI'TIS  (AvafTji),  an  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  name  appears  in  various  modifications,  some- 
times written  Anaea  (Strab.  xvi  p.  738),  some- 
times Aneitis  (Plut.  Artcur.  27),  sometimes  Tanais 
(Clem.  Alex.  Protrtpt.  n.  43),  or  N anaea.  (Maccab. 
ii.  1,  13.)  Her  worship  was  spread  over  several 
parts  of  Asia,  such  as  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Assy- 
ria, Persia,  &c.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  512,  xii.  p.  559.  xv. 
p.  733.)  In  most  places  where  she  was  worship- 
ped we  find  numerous  slaves  (l*p6&ovkcn)  of  both 
sexes  consecrated  to  her,  and  in  Acilisene  these 
skives  were  taken  from  the  most  distinguished 
families.  The  female  slaves  prostituted  them- 
selves for  a  number  of  years  before  they  married. 
These  priests  seem  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  sacred  land  connected  with  her  temples,  and 
we  find  mention  of  sacred  cows  also  being  kept  at 
such  temples.  (Plut.  Lucull.  24.)  From  this  and 
other  circumstances  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the 
worship  of  Anaitis  was  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
worship  of  nature.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  clear 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  worship  so  common  among 
the  Asiatics,  of  the  creative  powers  of  nature,  both 
male  and  female.  The  Greek  writers  sometimes 
identify  Anaitis  with  their  Artemis  (Paus.  iii.  16. 
§  6  ;  Plut  /.  c),  and  sometimes  with  their  Aphro- 
dite. (Clem.  Alex.  L  e. ;  Agathias,  i.  2 ;  Ammian. 
Marc  xxiiL  3 ;  Spartian.  Carae.  7;  comp.  Creuxer, 
Symbol,  ii.  p.  22,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

ANA'NIUS  ('ArdVtof),  a  Greek  iambic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Hipponax  (about  540  &  c)  | 
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The  invention  of  the  satyric  iambic  verse  called 
Season  is  ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to  HtppuDU. 
(Hephaest  p.  30,  1 1,  Gaisf.)  Some  fragments  at 
Ananius  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (pp.  78, 282, 
370),  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  has  been  col- 
lected by  Welcker.  (Hipponaetis  tt  AmnA  Umbo- 
graphorum  Frtujmenta,  p.  109,  &c)       [P.  S.] 

ANAPHAS  ('Avo^dr),  was  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  seven  who  slew  the  Magi  in  a.  c.  521, 
and  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Atot&a, 
the  sister  of  Cambyses,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
great  Cyrus.  The  Cappadocian  kings  traced  their 
origin  to  Anaphas,  who  received  the  government 
of  Cappadocia,  free  from  taxes.  Anaphas  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  and  the  latter 
by  Da  tames.  (Died.  xxxL  Ed.  3.) 

ANASTA'SIA,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  the  Diocletian  persecution. 
(a.  d.  303.)  Two  letters  written  by  her  in  prison 
are  extant  in  Suidas,  s.  r.  xPuff6y°*0*-    [P-  $.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  ('AjwroVioi),  the  author  of 
a  Latin  epigram  of  eighteen  lines  addressed  to 
a  certain  Armatus,  u  De  Ratione  Vict  us  Saletan* 
post  Intisam  V'enara  et  Emiasum  Sanguinem," 
which  is  to  be  found  in  several  editions  of  the 
Regimen  SanitatuSidcrniianum.  (e.g.  Antverp.  1557, 
12mo.)  The  life  and  date  of  the  author  are  quits 
unknown,  but  he  was  probably  a  bite  writer,  and 
is  therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Gretk 
physician  of  the  same  name,  whose  remedy  for  the 
gout,  which  was  to  be  taken  during  a  whole  year, 
is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  iii. 
serm.  iv.  47,  p.  609),  and  who  mast  therefore  have 
lived  some  time  during  or  before  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ  [W.A.G.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  II.,  patriarchs  of  Antioch. 
[Anastasius  Sin  ait  a.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  ( 'A  wtoVios  ),  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  surnamed  Ditona  (Abco- 
pos)  on  account  of  the  different  colour  of  his 
eye- balls,  was  born  about  430  a.  d.,  at  Dyrra- 
chium  in  Epeirus.     He  was  descended  from  an 
unknown  family,  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
only  a  few  circumstances  concerning  his  life  pre- 
viously to  his  accession.    We  know,  however, 
that  be  was  a  zealous  Eutychian,  that  he  was  not 
married,  and  that  he  served  in  the  imperial  life- 
guard of  the  Silentiaru,  which  was  tho  cause  of  his 
being  generally  called  Anastasius  Silenttarius,  The 
emperor  Zeno,  the  I  saurian,  having  died  in  491 
without  male  issue,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
his  brother  Longinus  would  succeed  him ;  but  in 
consequence  of  an  intrigue  carried  on  during  some 
time,  as  it  seems,  between  Anastasius  and  the  em- 
press Ariadne,  Anastasius  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Ariadne,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  be  had  had  an  adulterous  inter- 
course with  her  during  the  life  of  her  husband. 
When  Anastasius  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Eastern  empire  he  was  a  man  of  at  least  sixty,  but 
though,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he 
evinced  uncommon  energy,  his  reign  is  one  of  tbe 
most  deplorable  periods  of  Bysantine  history,  dis- 
turbed as  it  was  by  foreign  and  intestine  wars  and 
by  tbe  still  greater  calamity  of  religious  troubles. 
Immediately  after  his  accession,   Longinus,  the 
brother  of  Zeno,  Longinus  Magiater  Orficiorum, 
and  Longinus  Selinuntius,  rose  against  him,  and 
being  all  natives  of  Isauria,  where  they  h:ui  great 
influence,  they  made  this  province  the  centre  of 
their  operations  against  the  :  =-*  *—  m 
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w.  which  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of 
the  Innrian  war,  lasted  till  497,  and  partly  till 
4S8,  when  it  tu  finished  to  the  advantage  of  the 
emperor  by  the  captivity  and  death  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  rebellion.    John  the  Scythian,  John 
the  Hunchbacked,  and  under  them  Justinus,  who 
became  afterwards  emperor,  distinguished  them- 
teJra  greatly  aa  commanders  of  the  armies  of 
Anastasraa.    The  following  years  were  signalized 
by  a  sedition  in  Constantinople  occasioned  by  dis- 
turbances between  the  actions  of  the  Bine  and  the 
Ono,  by  religious  troubles  which  the  emperor 
ws»  able  to  quell  only  by  his  own  humiliation,  by 
wan  with  the  Arabs  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  by 
RRhoaakea,   famine,  and  plague,    (a.  d.  500.) 
A  nudum  tried  to  relieve  his  people  by  abolishing 
the  x^»V7W«i  *  heavy  poll-tax  which  was  paid 
iraiifierentiy  for  men  and  for  domestic  animals. 
Immediaiety  after  these  calamities,  Anastasius  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Cabadis,  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  destroyed  the  Byzantine  army  commanded  by 
Hypaans  sad  Patricias  Phrygius,  and  ravaged 
>b-*.p.itaniLi  in  a  dreadful  manner.  Anastasius 
pordoued  peace  m  505  by  paying  11,000  pounds 
U  sold  to  the  Persians  who,  being  threatened 
with  an  invasion  of  the  Huns,  restored  to  the  em- 
pmr  the  provinces  which  they  had  overrun.  From 
A&ia  AnasiaMoa  seat  his  generala  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  fought  an  unsuccessful  but 
not  md'-irious  campaign  against  the  East-Goths  of 
lady,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  defend  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  against  the  Bulgarians.    These  in- 
dr*jt;rable  warrior*  crossed  that  river  in  great 
manners,  and  ravaging  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
appeared  in  sight  of  Constantinople ;  and  no  other 
mean*    ere  left  to  the  emperor  to  secure  the  im- 
xciuie  neighbourhood  of  his  capital  but  by  con- 
•trccting  t  fcrtined  wall  across  the  isthmus  of  Con- 
■riTiri intuit  from  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  that 
cf  the  Pantos  Eaxinna.  (a.  n.  507  )    Some  parts 
•>f  -bis  waD,  which  in  a  later  period  proved  useful 
against  the  Turks,  are  still  existing.    Cloris,  king 
of  xlr  F.Tuiks.  »as  created  consul  by  Anastasius. 

The  end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  cannot  well 
be  andrntood  without  a  short  notice  of  the  state 
of  religion  daring  this  time,  a  more  circumstantial 
account  of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Evagrius 
and  Theophanes  cited  below. 

As  early  as  488,  Anastasius,  then  only  a  Silen- 
us,  had  be^n  active  in  promoting  the  Euty- 
camn  PaQsdras  to  the  see  of  Antioch.    This  act 
r^adc  a  «ubjoct  of  reproach  against  him  by  the 
orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Euphemius, 
who.  upon  Anastasius  succeeding  Zcno  on  the 
throne,  pemmded  or  compelled  him  to  sign  a  con- 
a{  fciith  accord  in?  to  the  orthodox  principles 
hud  down  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Notwith- 
*t..r,ciir.g  this  confession,  Anastasius  continued  an 
adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  Eutychius,  and  in 
496  he  had  his  enemy,  Euphemius,  deposed  and 
*nahed.    It  is  said,  that  at  this  time  Anastasius 
*ewed  great  propensities  to  the  sect  of  the  Ace- 
>*asti_    The  successor  of  Euphemius  was  Macedo- 
^av.  who  often  thwarted  the  measures  of  the  em- 
>tt.t.  ar.d  who  but  a  few  rears  afterwards  was 
crrven  from  his  see,  whkh  Anastasius  gave  to  the 
fsz}  cbian  Timotheus,  who  opposed  the  orthodox 
^  aacy  matters.      Upon  thiv  Anastanius  was 
*&a*J-*Ttati2ed  by  pope  Sytnmachua,  whose  succcs- 
Hormuda*.   sent  deputies  to  Constantinople 
^*  the  pnrpose  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Church  of 


the  East.  However,  the  religious  motives  of  these 
disturbances  were  either  so  intimately  connected 
with  political  motives,  or  the  hatred  between  the 
parties  was  so  great,  that  the  deputies  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  514,  Vitalianus,  a  Gothic  prince  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
under  the  pretext  of  compelling  Anastasius  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vexations  of  the  orthodox  church. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  an  enemy,  Anastasius 
promised  to  assemble  a  general  council,  which  was 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  he  appointed 
Vitalianus  his  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  army  of  Vitalianus  disbanded, 
than  Anastasius  once  more  eluded  his  promises, 
and  the  predomination  of  the  Eutychians  over  the 
orthodox  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
Anastasius  died  in  518,  at  the  age  of  between 
eighty-eight  and  ninety-one  years.  Evagrius  states, 
that  after  his  death  bis  name  was  erased  from  the 
sacred  "Diptychs"  or  tables. 

Religious  hatred  having  mote  or  less  guided 
modern  writers  as  well  as  those  whom  we  must 
consider  as  the  sources  with  regard  to  Anastasius, 
the  character  of  this  emperor  has  been  described  in 
a  very  different  manner.  The  reader  will  find 
these  opinions  carefully  collected  and  weighed  with 
prudence  and  criticism  in  Tillemont's  **  Histoire 
dee  Eropereurs."  Whatever  were  his  vices,  and 
however  avaricious  and  faithless  he  was,  Anastasius 
was  far  from  being  a  common  man.  Tillemont, 
though  he  is  often  misled  by  bigotry,  does  not 
blame  him  for  many  actions,  and  praises  him  for 
many  others  for  which  he  has  been  frequently  re- 
proached. Le  Beau,  the  author  of  the  " Histoire 
du  Bas  Empire,"  does  not  condemn  him ;  and 
Gibbon  commends  him,  although  principally  for  his 
economy.  (Evagrius,  iii.  29,  seq. ;  Cedrcnus,  pp. 
354- 865,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  pp.  1 15-141,  ed, 
Paris;  Oregon  Turon.  ii.  88.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  original  name  of  this  emperor 
was  Artemius,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ministers 
(Protoasecretis)  of  the  emperor  Philippicus,  who 
had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  traitor  Rufus,  in 
the  month  of  Juno  A.  n.  713.  Artemius,  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  character  and  his 
qualities,  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and,  although 
his  reign  was  short  and  disturbed  by  troubles, 
be  gave  sufficient  proofs  of  being  worthy  to  reign. 
After  having  punished  Rufus  and  his  accomplices, 
he  appointed  the  I  saurian  Leo,  who  became  after- 
wards emperor,  his  general  in  chief  against  the 
Lazes  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  and  himself 
made  vigorous  preparations  against  the  Arabs,  by 
whom  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  were 
then  continually  harassed.  Ho  formed  the  bold 
plan  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  stores  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  Beet,  with  which  the  Arabs 
intended  to  lay  siege  to  Constantinople.  The 
commander  of  the  Byzantine  fleet  was  John,  who 
combined  the  three  dignities  of  grand  treasurer  of 
the  empire,  admiral,  and  dean  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
who  left  Constantinople  in  715.  But  the  expe- 
dition failed,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
ships,  in  consequence  of  which  John  was  mas- 
sacred, and  Theodosius,  once  a  receiver  of  the  taxes, 

E reclaimed  emperor.    It  is  probable  that  the  rebel 
ad  many  adherents  in  the  Asiatic  provinces;  for 
while  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  Constantinople, 
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Anastasius,  after  having  left  a  strong  garrison  for 
the  defence  of  his  capital,  went  to  Nicaea  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  all  danger  from  that  side. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance  during  six  months, 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  surprise  in  the  month 
of  January  7 16,  and  Anastasius,  besieged  in  Nicaea, 
surrendered  on  condition  of  having  his  life  pre- 
served. This  was  granted  to  him  by  the  victorious 
rebel,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
Theodosius  III.  Anastasius  retired  to  a  convent 
at  Theualonica.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  Isaurus  (721),  Anastasius  conspired 
against  this  emperor  at  the  instigation  of  Nicetas 
Xylonites.  They  hoped  to  be  supported  by  Ter- 
belis  or  Terbclius,  king  of  Bulgaria;  but  their 
enterprise  proved  abortive,  and  the  two  conspirators 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo.  (Thcophanes, 
pp.  32 1 ,  &c,  335,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonaras,  xiv.  26,  &c ; 
Ccdrenus,  p.  449,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  abbot  of  St.  Euthymium  in 
Palestine,  about  741  A.  D.,  wrote  a  Greek  work 
against  the  Jews,  a  Latin  version  of  which  by 
Turrianus  is  printed  in  Canisii  Antiquar.  Led.  iii. 
pp.  123—186.    The  translation  is  very  imperfect. 
A  MS.  of  the  original  work  is  still  extant.  (CataL 
Vindobon.  pt  1,  cod.  307,  num.  2,  p.  420.)  [P.  S.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  a Graeeo-Roman  jurist,  who 
Interpreted  the  Digest    He  is  cited  in  the  Basilica 
(cd.  Heimbach.  iL  p.  10  j  ed.  Fabrot  iv.  p.  701, 
vii.  p.  2A8),  in  which,  on  one  occasion,  his  opinion 
is  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  Stephanus,  Be- 
yond this  circumstance,  we  can  discover  in  his 
fragments  no  very  strong  reason  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Justinian ;  Keitx, 
however,  considered  it  certain  that  he  was  so,  and 
accordingly  marked  his  name  with  an  asterisk  in 
the  list  of  jurists  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Theo- 
philus.    (Btcun.  xx.  p.  1234.)    The  name  is  so 
common,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  identify  the 
jurist  with  contemporary  Anastasii ;  but  it  may  be 
stated,  that  among  more  than  forty  persons  of  the 
name,  Fabricius  mentions  one  who  was  consul  A.  D. 
517.    Procopius  (<U  tkU.  Pert.  ii.  4,  5)  relates, 
that  Anastasius,  who  had  quelled  an  attempt  to 
usurp  imperial  power  in  his  native  city  Dam,  and 
had  acquired  a  nigh  reputation  for  intelligence,  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Chosrocs,  a.  o.  540.  This 
Anastasius  was  at  first  detained  against  his  will  by 
Chosroes,  but  was  sent  back  to  Justinian,  after 
Chosroes  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Sura.  [J.  T.  G.] 
ANASTA'SIUS,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Nick 
(about  520 — 536  a.  d.),  wrote  or  dictated,  in 
Greek,  a  work  on  the  Psalms,  which  is  still  ex- 


Greek, 

taut.    {DiU.  Coulin.  p.  389.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  from  398 
to  his  death  in  402,  took  the  side  of  Jerome  in  his 
controversy  with  Rufinus  respecting  Origen.  He 
excommunicated  Rufinus  and  condemned  the  works 
of  Origen,  confessing,  however,  that  he  had  never 
heard  Origcn's  name  before  the  translation  of  one 
of  his  works  by  Rnfinu*.  (Constant,  Epid.  Pontif. 
Rom.  p.  715.)  Jerome  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  (EpuL  16.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  bishop  of  Rome  from  496 
to  his  death  in  498,  mode  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  compose  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
I<ntin  Churches,  which  had  been  excited  by  A  ca- 
ctus. There  are  extant  two  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Anastasius  on  this  occasion,  and 
one  which  he  wrote  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
in  Baluzius,  Nov.  CW/arf.  Condi,  p.  1 457.    [P. &] 
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ANASTA'SIUS  SINAITA  £k*uriatot  lt- 
ratrrit ).  Three  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  often  confounded  with 
one  another. 

1.  Anastasius  I.,  made  patriarch  of  Antioch 
a.  n.  559  or  561,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Aphthartodocctae,  who  thought 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resurrection  was 
incorruptible.  He  opposed  the  edict  which  Justi- 
nian issued  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  and  was  af- 
terwards banished  by  the  younger  Justin.  (570.) 
In  593  he  was  restored  to  his  bishopric  at  Antioch, 
and  died  in  599. 

2.  Anastasius  II.,  succeeded  Anastasius  I.  in 
the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  599.  He  translated 
into  Greek  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  u  de 
Cura  Pastorali,"  and  was  killed  by  the  Jews  in  a 
tumult,  609  a.  D. 

3.  Anastasius,  a  presbyter  and  monk  of  Mt 
Sinai,  called  by  later  Greek  writers  "the  New  Moses" 
(Mcwnji  wor),  lived  towards  the  end  of  7th  cen- 
tury, as  is  clear  from  the  contents  of  his  u  Hodegus." 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  two  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  were  ever  monks  of  Sinai,  and  whether 
the  application  of  the  epithet  tt  Sinaita"  to  them  has 
not  arisen  from  their  being  confounded  with  the 
third  Anastasius.  The  "Hodegus"  (<Hhryd»),  or 
44 Guide,"  above  mentioned,  a  work  against  the 
Accphali,  and  other  heretics  who  recognized  only 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  ascribed  by 
Nicephorus  and  other  writers  to  Anastasius  I., 
patriarch  of  Antioch ;  but  events  are  mentioned  to 
it  which  occurred  long  after  his  death.  Others 
have  thought  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work 
originally,  but  that  it  has  been  greatly  interpolated. 
It  was,  however,  most  probably  the  production  of 
the  third  Anastasius.  It  was  published  by  Gref  »cr 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ingolstadt,  1606,  4to,  It  is  a 
loose,  illogical  rhapsody,  without  any  graces  of 
style,  and  very  inaccurate  as  to  facts. 

An  account  of  the  other  writings  ascribed  to 
these  three  Anastasii,  and  discussions  respecting 
their  authorship,  will  be  found  in  Fabricius  (Sill. 
Gruec.  x.  p.  571),  and  Cave.  (Hist  Lit.)    [P.  S.l 

ANATO'LIUS,  of  Bbrytus,  afterwards  P.  P. 
(pratfedut  praetorio)  of  lUyricum,  received  a  k-jral 
education  in  the  distinguished  law-school  of  hi* 
native  place,  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation  in. 
his  profession  of  jurisconsult    Not  content,  how- 
ever, with  forensic  eminence,  from  Berytua  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  and  gained  admission  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  emperor.    Here  he  rapidly  obtained 
favour,  was  n-succted  even  by  his  enemies,  and 
was  successively  promoted  to  viirious  honours.  Ho 
ltecame  conxularis  of  G alalia,  and  we  find  him 
named  vicariut  of  Asia  under  Constantius,  a.d.  339. 
(Cod.  Th.  1 1.  tit  30.  a  19.)    A  constitution  of  the 
same  year  is  addressed  to  him,  according  to  the 
vulgar  reading,  with  the  title  rioaritu  Africa*  ;  bnt 
the  opinion  of  Godefroi,  that  here  also  the  true 
reading  is  Ahae^  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  learned  (Cod  Th.  12.  tit  1.  a,  28.)    He  ap- 
pears with  the  title  P.  P.  in  the  year*  346  arid 
349,  but  without  mention  of  his  district  (Cod.  Th. 
12.  tit  l.s.38,  it.  s.39.)    He  is,  I 


lowever,  dis- 


tinctly mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinua 
P.  P.  of  Illyricum,  a.  o.  359  (Am.  Marc.  xix. 
1 1.  §  2),  and  his  death  in  that  office  is  recorded  h>- 
the  same  author,  a.  d.  361.  (xxi.  6.  §  5.)  Whether 
he  were  at  first  praefect  of  some  other  district*  or 
whether  he  held  the 
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a.  a  346  to  a.  D.  361,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
Hi»  administration  is  mentioned  by  Mareellinus  at 
an  era  of  nnmroal  improvement,  and  is  also  recorded 
by  Aurelrus  Victor  {Trajan)  as  a  bright  but  soli- 
tary instance  of  reform,  which  checked  the  down- 
Tnird  jn-qTrts  occasioned  by  the  avarice  and  op- 
pression of  provincial  governors.  He  is  often 
spoken  of  in  the  letters  of  Libanius ;  and  several 
ie tiers  of  Libaniua  are  extant  addressed  directly  to 
Anatolius,  and,  for  the  most  part,  asking  favours  or 
rrf-Eja^-ndine  friends.  We  would  refer  especially 
to  the  letters  18,  466,  587,  as  illustrating  the  cha- 
racter of  Anatoli  us.  When  he  received  from  Con- 
staorins  his  appointment  to  the  praefecture  of  Illy- 
ricom,  be  said  to  the  emperor, 44  Henceforth,  prince, 
an  dignity  shall  shelter  the  guilty  from  punishment ; 
henceforth,  no  one  who  violates  the  laws,  however 
high  may  be  bis  judicial  or  military  rank,  shall  be 
allowed  to  depart  with  impunity."  It  appears  that 
he  acted  up  to  his  virtuous  resolution. 

He  was  not  only  an  excellent  governor,  but  ex- 
tremely clever,  of  very  various  abilities,  eloquent, 
indeatfagahie,  and  ambitious.  Part  of  a  panegyric 
upon  Anatolius  composed  by  the  sophist  Himerius, 
kiss  been  preserved  by  Photius,  but  little  if  any- 
thing iliastrstive  of  the  real  character  of  Anatolius 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  remains  of  this  panegy- 
ric ( Wentsdorff,  ad  Himerimm,  xxxiL  and  297.) 
If  we  would  learn  something  of  the  private  history 
<rf  the  man.  we  most  look  into  the  letters  of  Liba- 
rias  and  the  bfe  of  Proaeresiua  by  Eunapius.  In 
the  1 8th  letter  of  Libaniua,  which  is  partly  written 
b  a  tone  of  pi'/**  and  persiflage^  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  fas  the  o-nsurv  and  the  praise  are  ironical. 
L.)*in:u>  seem*  to  insinuate,  that  his  powerful  ac- 
^uai.*-ir>ce  wii  stunted  and  ill-favoured  in  person  ; 
did  not  scrapie  to  enrich  himself  by  accepting  pre- 
sents voluntarily  offered  ;  was  partial  to  the  Syrians, 
ha  own  countrymen,  in  the  distribution  of  patron- 
age ;  and  waa  apt,  in  his  prosperity,  to  look  down 
■pen  old  friends. 

Among  his  accomplishments  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  fond  of  poetry,  and  so  much  admired 
the  poetk  effusion*  of  Milesius  of  Smyrna,  that  be 
caikd  him  Milcsrus  the  Muse.  Anatolius  himself 
seceived  (rata  those  who  wished  to  detract  from 
kj  reputation  the  nickname  'Afi/rp»W,  a  word 
wkwb  has  ponded  the  whole  tribe  of  commentators 
&  .  fattf  ?irrapber».  including  Faber,  Ducange,  and 
Toon.  It  is  probably  connected  in  some  way  with 
me  stage,  aa  Eunapius  refers  for  its  explanation  to 
me  cassW*"'  Ts»r  bvuskm*  X°P^S'  He  was  a 
h^at""-^.  snd  clung  to  his  religion  at  a  time  when 
heataen.-oii  was  unfashionable,  and  when  the  tide 
of  opuooo  had  begun  to  set  strongly  towards  Chris- 
tauuty.  It  is  recorded,  that,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Athena,  he  rather  ostentatiously  performed  sacri- 
fice*, and  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

An  error  of  importance  concerning  Anatolius 
occurs  in  a  work  of  immense  learning  and  deserv- 
edly high  authority.  J  sc.  Godefroi  states,  in  the 
attached  to  hi*  edition  of  the  Thco- 
doama  Code,  that  16  letters  of  St  Basil  the  Great 
(vis.  letters  391-406)  are  addressed  to  Anatolius. 
Tast  error,  which  we  have  no  doubt  originated 
fnn  the  accidental  descent  of  a  sentence  that  be- 
k»fed  to  the  preceding  ankle  on  Aiuphdochius, 
hm  bees  overlooked  in  the  revision  of  Hitter. 

The  Anatolius  who  wa»  P.  P.  of  Illy  ricom  is 
heiwved  by  some  to  have  been  skilled  in  agricul- 
taxt  and  nunJimi*  aa  well  as  in  law.  It  is  possible 


that  he  was  identical  with  the  Anatolius  who  is 
often  cited  in  the  Gcoponica  by  one  or  other  of  the 
three  names,  Anatolius,  Vindanius,  (or  Vindnnin- 
nus,)  Berytius.  These  names  have  sometimes 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  designate  three  diffe- 
rent individuals.  (Niclas,  Proleyom.  ad  Geopou.  p. 
xlviii.  n.)  The  work  on  Agriculture  written  by 
this  Anatolius,  Photius  (Cod.  163)  thought  the  best 
work  on  the  subject,  though  containing  some  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  things.  Our  Anatolius  may 
also  be  identical  with  the  author  of  a  treatise  co»~ 
ctrning  Sympathies  and  Antipathies  (set  pit  IvfxwaBttuv 
teal  'AmwaBtiuy),  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Fabricius  (Bill.  Gr.  iv.  p.  29) ;  but  we  arc 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  this  work  to  Anatolius 
the  philosopher,  who  was  the  master  of  Iamblichus 
(Brucker,  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  ii.  p.  2G0),  and  to  whom 
Porphyry  addressed  Homeric  Questions.  Other 
contemporaries  of  the  some  name  are  mentioned 
by  Libanius,  and  errors  have  frequently  been  com- 
mitted from  the  great  number  of  Anatolii  who  held 
office  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Thus  our  Ana- 
tolius has  been  confounded  with  the  muoister  affici- 
orum  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians  at 
Maranga,  A.  D.  363,  in  which  Julian  was  slain. 
(Am.  Mare,  xx.  9.  §  8,  xxv.  6.  §  5.)     [J.  T.  G.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  professor  of  law  at  Bxrvtcs. 
In  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  (Const.  Tanta. 
§  9),  he  is  mentioned  by  Justinian,  with  the 
titles  vir  illustris,  magister,  among  those  who  were 
employed  in  compiling  that  great  work,  and  is 
complimented  as  a  person  descended  from  an  an- 
cient legal  stock,  since  both  his  father  Lcontius 
and  his  grandfather  Kudoxius  M  opt  imam  mi  me- 
moriam  in  Ityibus  relufueruttLn  He  wrote  notes 
on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise  commentary  on 
Justinian's  Code.  Both  of  these  works  arc  cited 
in  the  Basilica.  Matthaeus  Bias  tares  (in  Pnwf. 
Syntag.)  suites,  that  the  u  professor (itnutivwp) 
Thalelaeus  edited  the  Code  at  length  ;  Theodo- 
res Hermopolites  briefly;  Anatolius  still 
briefly ;  Isidores  more  succinctly  than  Thalelaeus, 
but  more  diffusely  than  the  other  two."  It  is  pos- 
sibly from  some  misunderstanding  or  some  misquo- 
tation of  this  passage,  that  Terrasson  (Histoire  dt  la 
Jurisp.  Horn.  p.  358)  speaks  of  on  Anatolius  different 
from  the  contemporary  of  Justinian,  and  says  that 
this  younger  Anatolius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Phocas,  conjointly  with  Theodores  Hermopolites 
and  Isidores,  to  translate  Justinian's  Code  into 
Greek.  This  statement,  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  no  authority,  seems  to  be  intrinsically 
improbable.  The  Constitution  Omnem  (one  of  the 
prefaces  of  the  Digest),  bears  date  a.  D.  533,  and 
is  addressed,  among  others,  to  Theodores,  Isidores, 
and  Anatolius.  Now,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
three  jurists  of  similar  name  should  be  employed 
conjointly  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  who  reigned 
a.  D.  602 — 610.  There  was  probably  some  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  Terrasson  between  the  em- 
peror Phocas  and  a  jurist  of  the  some  name,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Justinian,  and  commented 
upon  the  Code. 

Anatolius  held  several  offices  of  importance.  He 
wntadvocatusjisci,  and  was  one  of  the  majores  J  it- 
dices  nominated  by  Justinian  in  Nov.  82.  c  1. 
Finally,  he  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and  was  ap- 
pointed curator  divinae  domus  et  ret  pricatae.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  official  functions  L«  oecame  un- 
popular, by  appropriating  to  himself,  under  colour 
of  confiscations  to  the  emperor,  the  effects  of  de- 
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ceased  person*,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  rightful 
heirs.  He  perished  in  a.  d.  557,  in  an  earthquake 
at  Byzantium,  whither  he  had  removed  his  resi- 
dence from  Berytus.  (Agath. //tsr.  t.  3.)  [J.T.G.] 

ANATO'LIUS  ('AjotoAioj),  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (a.  d.  449),  presided  at  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  450)  which  con- 
demned Eutyches  and  his  followers,  and  was 
present  at  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d. 
451),  out  of  the  twenty-eighth  decree  of  which 
a  contest  sprung  up  between  Anatoli  us  and 
Leo,  bishop  of  Home,  respecting  the  relative  rank 
of  their  two  sees.  A  letter  from  Anatolius  to  Leo, 
written  upon  this  subject  in  a.  d.  457,  is  still  ex- 
tant. (Cave,  Hut.  Lit.  a.  d.  449.)  [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS  ('AvurrfXiof),  Bishop  of  Lao- 
dicka  (a.  d.  270),  was  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth.  Euscbius  ranks  him  first  among  the  men  of 
his  age,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
states,  that  the  Alexandrians  urged  him  to  open  a 
school  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  (//.  E.  viL  32.) 
He  was  of  great  service  to  the  Alexandrians  when 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Romans,  A.  D.  262. 
From  Alexandria  he  went  into  Syria.  At  Cacsarea 
he  was  ordained  by  Thcotechnus,  who  destined 
him  to  be  his  successor  in  the  bishopric,  the  duties 
of  which  he  discharged  for  a  short  time  as  the  vicar 
of  Theotcchnus.  Afterwards,  while  proceeding  to 
attend  a  council  at  Antioch,  he  was  detained  by 
the  people  of  Laodicca,  and  became  their  bishop. 
Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known ;  but  by 
some  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  chronology  of  Easter,  a  large 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  (/.  c.) 
The  work  exists  in  a  Latin  translation,  which 
some  ascribe  to  Runnus,  under  the  title  of  "  Volu* 
men  de  Paschate,"  or  "  Canones  Paschales,"  and 
which  was  published  by  Aegidius  Bucherius  in  his 
Docirina  Trmporum,  Antverp.,  1634.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books  (Hie- 
ron.  de  Vir.  lUust.  c.  73),  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  &*okoyovn*va  ttji  'ApidfjuTucijs. 
Some  fragments  of  his  mathematical  works  are 
printed  in  Fabric.  Bib.  Graec.  iii.  p.  462.    [P.  S.] 

AN  AX  CAmi{).  1.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Oaea,  and  father  of  Astcrius.  The  legends  of 
Miletus,  which  for  two  generations  bore  the  name 
of  Anactoria,  described  Anax  as  king  of  Anactoria ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  his  son  the  town  and  territory 
were  conquered  by  the  Cretan  Miletus,  who  changed 
the  name  Anactoria  into  Miletus.  (Paus.  i.  35.  §  5, 
vii.  2.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  or  epithet  of  the  gods  in  general, 
characterizing  them  as  the  rulers  of  the  world; 
but  the  plural  forms,  *A»«it«j,  or  *A»wrT«j,  or 
"A»ojc<f  Tcuocf,  were  used  to  designate  the  Dios- 
curi. (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  7,  x.  38.  §  3 ;  Cic  de  Nat. 
Dtor.  iii.  31 ;  Aelian.  V.  H.  v.  4  ;  Plut.  Thcs.  33.) 
In  the  second  of  the  passages  of  Pausanias  here 
referred  to,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  temple  of  the 
"Araxt  i  vaTSct  at  Amphissa,  he  states,  that  it  was 
a  doubtful  point  whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri, 
the  Curetcs,  or  the  Cabeiri  ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance a  connexion  between  Amphissa  and  Samo- 
thrace  has  been  inferred.  (Comp.  Eittiaik.  ad  Horn. 
pp.  182,  1598.)  Some  critics  identify  the  Anaces 
with  the  Enakim  of  the  Hebrews.         [L.  S.] 

ANAXA'GORAS  ('Ayaiaytpas),  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, was  born  at  Claxomcnae  in  Ionia  about 
the  year  n.  c.  499.  His  father,  Hcgesibulus, left 
him  in  the  possession  of  considerable  property,  but 
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as  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to  higher  ends,  he 
gave  it  up  to  his  relatives  as  something  which 
ought  not  to  engage  his  attention.  He  is  said  to 
have  gone  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  during 
the  contest  of  the  Greeks  with  Persia,  and  to  have 
lived  and  taught  in  that  city  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  He  became  here  the  intimate  friend  and 
teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  such 
as  Euripides  and  Pericles ;  but  while  he  thus  gain- 
ed the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  most 
enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  uneasy  at 
being  disturbed  in  their  hereditary  superstitions, 
soon  found  reasons  for  complaint.  The  principal 
cause  of  hostility  towards  him  must,  however,  be 
looked  for  in  the  following  circumstance.  As  he 
was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  the  party  which  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  administration  seized  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  philosopher 
as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at 
the  great  statesman.  Anaxagoras,  therefore,  waa 
accused  of  impiety.  His  trial  and  its  results  are 
matters  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  on  account  of 
the  different  statements  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  12,  &c;  Plut.  Pericl.  32,  Nktas, 
23.)  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Anaxagoras 
was  accused  twice,  once  on  the  ground  of  impiety, 
and  a  second  time  on  that  of  partiality  to  Persia. 
In  the  first  case  it  was  only  owing  to  the  influence 
and  eloquence  of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to 
death ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fire 
talents  and  to  quit  Athens.    The  philosopher  i 


went  to  Lampsacus,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
during  his  absence  that  the  second  charge  of 
liifinTftis  was  brought  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  the  intelligence  of  his  sentence 
with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died  at  Lampsacus  at. 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  honoured  Anaxngorns  not  only  during  his 
lifetime,  but  after  his  death  also.  (Diog.  Laert,  ii. 
c.  3  ;  Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  'A^ay6p*ia.) 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  other  writers, 
call  Anaxagoras  a  disciple  of  Anaximenes;  but 
this  statement  is  not  only  connected  with  some 
chronological  difficulties,  but  is  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  accounts  of  other  writers.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  Anaxagoras  struck 
into  a  new  path,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
systems  of  his  predecessors,  the  Ionic  philosophers. 
It  is  he  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Attic 
philosophy,  and  who  stated  the  problem  w  hich  his 
successors  laboured  to  solve.  The  Ionic  philoso- 
phers had  endeavoured  to  explain  nature  and  its 
various  phenomena  by  regarding  matter  in  its 
different  forms  and  modifications  as  the  cause  of  all 
things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  indepen- 
dent of  matter,  and  this  cause  he  considered  to  be 
rovr,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelligence.  This 
rovs.  however,  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world,  but 
merely  that  which  originally  arranged  the  world 
and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  according  to  the  axiom 
that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  from  all  eternity,  though, 
before  the  vovt  was  exercised  upon  it,  it  was  in  a 
chaotic  confusion.  Iu  this  original  chaos  there 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  parts 
(6fioio(wpii)  as  well  as  heterogeneous  ones.  The 
yovs  united  the  former  and  separated  from  them 
what  was  heterogeneous,  and  out  of  this  process 
arose  the  things  we  see  in  this  world.  This 
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rams,  arid  M-jiamTion,  however,  were  made  in  such 
a  Banner,  that  each  thing  contains  in  itaelf  parts 
of  other  things  or  heterogeneous  elements,  and  is 
vhat  it  is,  only  on  account  of  the  preponderance 
of  certain  boni-rjeneoos  parts  which  constitute  its 
The  rovt,  which  thus  regulated  and 
world,  is  itself  also  cognoscent, 
vt<i  cons^-qomtly  the  jirinciple  of  all  cognition  :  it 
alone  can  see  truth  and  the  essence  of  things, 
» 'jii'-  injr  senses  are  nitpeneLt  anu  cii«*n  icnu  us 
into  error.  Anaxagoras  explained  his  dualistic 
rritflB  in  a  work  which  is  now  lost,  and  we  know 
h  snJr  from  ^jch  fragments  a*  are  quoted  from  it 
by  later  writers,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch, 
Diogenes  Laeruus,  Cicero,  and  others.  For  a 
mere  detailed  account  see  Hitter,  Getch.  d.  Ionisch. 
/'Uo«.  p.  203,  At. ;  Brandis,  Klein.  Mtu.  i.  p.  1 1 7, 
*c  H**dL  der  (Jack,  der  PhUos.  I  p.  232,  &c. ; 
J.  T.  Hemsen,  Anajtagarat  Clazomatntt,  nee  de 
Via  tsMi  a*?*  PkilcMpk^  Getting.  1821,  8vo.; 
Breier,  tiit  PkHoeopkie  de$  Anuxagunu  von  Klazo- 
uvu  'd  mack  Arigtoicle*,  Berlin,  1840.  The  frag- 
©f  Anaxagoras  have  been  collected  by 
:  Amuagorae  Fragmtnia  eoltcgit,  £&, 
Leipzig,  1827,  8to.,  and  much  better  by  Schorn, 
Atutragorae  Pragtuenta  dupos.  et  iuustr^  Bonn, 
1829,  8to.  [L.  S.J 

AN  AXA'GORAS  CAj^er^Jpai),  of  Aegina,  a 
scalpCor,  nourished  about  B.  c  480,  and  executed 
the  statue  of  Jupiter  in  bronic  set  up  at  Olympia 
by  the  states  which  had  united  in  repelling  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes.  (Pans.  v.  23.  §  2.)  He  is  sup- 
to  be  the  same  person  as  the  sculptor  men- 
in  an  epigram  by  Anacreon  ( A  nikol.  Graec. 
L  p.  55,  No.  6,  Jacobs),  but  not  the  same  as  the 
*viter  on  scene-painting  mentioned  by  Vitruvioa. 
[Agatbabchvs.]  [P.  S.J 

ANAXANDER  fA*^a»-o>»),  king  of  Sparta, 
12th  of  the  Agidt,  son  of  Eurycrates,  is  named  by 
Passmnaaa  as  commanding  against  Aristomcnes, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war,  R.  c. 
(68;  bit  i  pr  <l>ably  on  mere  conjecture  from  the 
stttement  of  Tyrtaeus  (given  by  Strabo,  viiL  p. 
342),  that  the  jrrandfathers  fought  in  the  first,  the 
grandsons  in  the  second.  (Pans.  iii.  3,  14.  §  4, 
r»-  15.  f  1,  16.  §  5,  22.  §  3;  Plut.  Apopktk. 
Lac)  [A  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA  CA»<<jVo>«)  and  her  sister 
Latins,  twin  daughters  of  Thersander,  Heraclide 
king  of  Cieaoae,  are  said  to  have  been  married  to 
the  twin-born  kings  of  Sparta,  Eurysthenes  and 
Prodea;  Anaxandra,  it  would  seem,  to  Procles. 
An  shar  sacred  to  them  remained  in  the  time  of 
Pawaaias.  (hi  16.  J  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA,  the  daughter  of  the  painter 
N-alc*v  rd»  h-?r*elf  a  painter  about  &  C  228. 
(Did  was,  op.  Genu  Ale*.  Strom,  p.  523,  b_, 
*?&■)  [P.S.] 

ANAXANDRIDES  f  AvarovSpf^i).  1.  Son 
sf  Throprmwis,  the  9th  Eurypontid  king  of  Sparta; 
t^vtf  iK-m  reigned,  but  by  the  accession  of 
kstychides  became  from  the  seventh  generation 
th*  £a;t^r  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  of  that  branch, 
t&e  far  his  defendants  in  the  interral  Clinton's 
i'«4i,  a.  p.  204,  and  Herod,  riii.  131.) 

1  King  of  Sparta,  15th  of  the  Agids,  son  of 
kwa,  rtipetl  from  about  560  to  520  a  c.  At 
tht  thae  when  Croesus  sent  his  embassy  to  form 
Chance  with  -  the  mightiest  of  the  Greeks"  u  e, 
abstt  554,  the  war  with  IV^'en,  which  in  the  late 
re*ru  went  a^iimt  them,  had  now  been  decided 
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in  the  Spartans'  favour,  under  Anaxandrides  and 
Ariston.  Under  them,  too,  was  mainly  carried 
on  the  suppression  of  the  tyrannies,  and  with  it 
the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  hegemony.  Hav- 
ing a  barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce,  the 
ephors,  we  are  told,  made  him  take  with  her  a 
second.  By  her  he  had  Cleomenes ;  and  after  this, 
by  his  first  wife  Dorieu%  I^eonidas,  and  Cleombrotus. 
(Herod,  i.  65-69,  v.  39-41;  Paus.  iii.  3.)  Several 
sayings  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Plut  Apophth.  Lac. 
(where  the  old  reading  is  Alcxandridas).  With 
the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Ariston  commences 
the  period  of  certain  dates,  the  chronology  of  their 
predecessors  being  doubtful  and  the  accounts  in 
many  ways  suspicious ;  the  only  certain  point  be- 
ing the  coincidence  of  Polydorus  and  Thcopompus 
with  the  first  Messenian  war,  which  itself  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  (Sec  for  all  this  period 
Clinton's  Fasti,  L  app.  2  and  G,  ii.  p.  205,  and 
Mailer's  Dorian,  bk.  i.  c  7.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRlUESOA^a^Sni),  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  writer,  probably  the  same  as  Alexandridcs. 
[AtKXANDRiDKK,  and  Plut.  Qaaent.  Graec.  c.  9.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  ('A^orfpttni),  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son 
of  Anaxander,  a  native  of  Camcirus  in  Rhodes. 
He  began  to  exhibit  comedies  in  a  t.  376  (Alarm. 
Par.  Ep.  34),  and  29  years  later  he  was  present, 
and  probably  exhibited,  at  the  Olympic  games 
celebrated  by  Philip  at  Dium.  Aristotle  held  him 
in  high  esteem.  (Hhct  iii.  10— 12;  Elk.  Eud. 
vL  10  ;  Nicom.  vii.  10.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  poet  who  made  love  intrigues  a  prominent 
part  of  comedy.  He  gained  ten  prizes,  the  whole 
number  of  his  comedies  being  sixty-five.  Though 
he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  several  of  his  plays  in 
anger  at  their  rejection,  we  still  have  the  titles  of 
thirty-three. 

Anaxandrides  was  also  a  dithyrambic  poet,  but 
we  have  no  remains  of  his  dithyrambs.  (Suidas, 
$.v. ;  Athcn.  ix.  p.  374 ;  Meinekc  ;  Bode.)    [P.  S.J 

ANAXARCHUS  ('Ayo^px").  a  philosopher 
of  Abdcra,  of  the  school  of  Democritus,  flourished 
about  340  a  c.  and  onwards.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  58, 
p.  667,  Steph.)  He  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Asia,  and  gained  his  favour  by  flattery  and  wit. 
From  the  easiness  of  his  temper  and  his  love  of 
pleasure  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  •Waywwicd'j. 
When  Alexander  had  killed  Cleitus,  Anaxarchus 
consoled  him  with  the  maxim  **a  king  can  do  no 
wrong."  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anaxar- 
chus was  thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of 
Nicocreon,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given 
mortal  offence,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  stone  mortar.  The  philosopher  endured  his 
sufferings  with  the  utmost  fortitude.  Cicero  (Tusc. 
ii.  21,  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  33)  is  the  earliest  autho- 
rity for  this  tale.  Of  the  philosophy  of  Anaxar- 
chus we  know  nothing.  Some  writers  understand 
his  title  cttatportKo'*  as  meaning,  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  a  philosophy  which  made  the  end  of  life 
to  be  tMcufiOPloy  and  they  made  him  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  (MaipovucoL,  of  which,  however, 
he  himself  is  the  only  person  mentioned.  Strabo 
(p.  594)  ascribes  to  Anaxarchus  and  Callisthencs 
the  recension  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  kept  in 
Darius's  perfume-casket,  and  which  is  generally 
attributed  to  Aristotle.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  10; 
Plut.  Alex.  52;  Plin.  vii.  23;  Aclian,  V.  //.  ix. 
c  37  ;  Brucker,  Hut.  Pkiioe.  i.  p.  1207  ;  Dathe, 
Prolimo  de  Awuearchoy  Lips.  1762.)      [P.  S.] 
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ANAXA'RETK  rAi<u{ap#TT-),  a  maiden  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  who  belonged  to  the  ancient  fa- 
mily of  Teucer.  She  remained  unmoved  by  the 
professions  of  love  and  lamentations  of  I  phis,  who 
at  last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  the  door  of  her 
residence.  When  the  unfortunate  youth  was 
going  to  be  buried,  she  looked  with  indifference 
from  her  window  at  the  funeral  procession ;  but 
Venus  punished  her  by  changing  her  into  a  stone 
statue,  which  was  preserved  at  Salami*  in  Cyprus, 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  Prospiciens.  (Ov.  Met.  xiv. 
G98,  &c.)  Antoninus  Libcralis  (39),  who  relates 
the  some  story,  calls  the  maiden  Arsinoe,  and  her 
lover  Arceophon.  [L.S.] 

ANA'XIAS  or  ANAXIS  ('Ai-atfar or'Aj-afcj), 
a  son  of  Castor  and  Elaeira  or  Hilaeira,  and  bro- 
ther of  Mnasinus,  with  whom  he  is  usually  men- 
tioned. The  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Argos  con- 
tained also  the  statues  of  these  two  sons  of  Castor 
(Paus.  ii.  22.  §  6),  and  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
both  were  represented  riding  on  horseback,  (iii. 
18.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAXI'BIA  fAragitfa).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bias  and  wife  of  Pelias,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Acastus,  Pcisidice,  Pelopia,  Hippo  thoe, 
and  Alccstis.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cratieus,  and  second  wife  of 
Nestor.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Plcisthcnes,  and  sister  of  Aga- 
memnon, married  Strophius  and  became  the  mo- 
ther of  Pylndes,  (Paus.  i.  29.  §  4;  SchoL  adEurip. 
Oral.  764,  1235.)  Hyginus  {Fab.  117)  calls  the 
wife  of  Strophius  Astyochea.  Eustathius  (ad  II. 
ii.  29G)  confounds  Agamemnon's  sister  with  the 
daughter  of  Cratieus,  saying  that  the  second  wife 
of  Nestor  was  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There  is 
another  Anaxibia  in  Plut  de  Flum.  4.       [L.  S.] 

ANAXI'BIUS  ('Ai-atfftoj),  the  Spartan 
admiral  stationed  at  Byzantium,  to  whom  the  Cy- 
rean  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  at  Trapetus  on  the 
Euxine,  sent  Cheirisophua,  one  of  their  generals, 
at  his  own  proposal,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe,  (b.  c.  400. 
Ken.  A  nub.  v.  1.  §  4.)  When  however  Cheiriso- 
phus  met  them  again  at  Siuope,  he  brought  back 
nothing  from  Anaxibius  but  civil  words  and  a  pro- 
mise of  employment  and  pay  as  soon  as  they  came 
out  of  the  Euxine.  (Anab.  vL  1.  §  16.)  On  their 
arrival  at  Chrysopolis,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the 
Bosporus,  Anaxibius,  being  bribed  by  Pharnabazus 
with  great  promises  to  withdraw  them  from  his 
satrapy,  again  engaged  to  furnish  them  with  pay, 
and  brought  them  over  to  Byzantium.  Here  he 
nttempted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  send  them 
forward  on  their  march  without  fulfilling  his  agree- 
ment. A  tumult  ensued,  in  which  Anaxibius  was 
compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Acropolis,  and 
which  was  quelled  only  by  the  remonstrances  of 
Xcnophon.  (A nab.  vii.  1.  §  1-32.)  Soon  after 
this  the  Greeks  left  the  town  under  the  command 
of  the  adventurer  Coeratades,  and  Anaxibius  forth- 
with issued  a  proclamation,  subsequently  acted  on 
by  Aristarchus  the  Harmost,  that  all  Cyrean  sol- 
diers found  in  Byzantium  should  be  sold  for  slaves. 
(A nab.  vii.  1.  §  36,  2.  §  6.)  Being  however  soon 
after  superseded  in  the  command,  and  finding  him- 
self neglected  by  Pharnabazus  he  attempted  to  re- 
venge himself  by  persuading  Xcnophon  to  lead  the 
army  to  invade  the  country  of  the  satrap ;  but  the 
enterprise  was  stopped  by  the  prohibition  and 
threats  of  Aristarchus.  (Anab.  vii.  2.  §  514.)  In 
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the  year  389,  Anaxibius  was  sent  out  from  Sparta 
to  supersede  Dercyllidas  in  the  command  at  Aby- 
dus,  and  to  check  the  rising  fortunes  of  Athens  in 
the  Hellespont.  Here  he  met  at  first  with  some 
successes,  till  at  length  Iphicrates,  who  had  been 
sent  against  him  by  the  Athenians,  contrived  to 
intercept  him  on  his  return  from  Antandrus,  which 
had  promised  to  revolt  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
had  gone  to  take  possession.  Anaxibius,  coming 
suddenly  on  the  Athenian  ambuscade,  and  foresee- 
ing the  certainty  of  his  own  defeat,  desired  his 
men  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  His  own  duty, 
be  said,  required  him  to  die  there;  and,  with  a 
small  body  of  comrades,  he  remained  on  the  spot, 
fighting  till  he  fell,  &  c.  388.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8. 
§  32—39.)  [E.  E.] 

ANAXI'CRATES  CA^Wdnjf),  »  Greek 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  one  of  whose  statements 
is  compared  with  one  of  Oeitodemus.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  Argolis.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Med.  19, 
ad  Androm.  222.) 

ANAXIDA'MUS('Ara(»o^oi),king  of  Sparta, 
11th  of  the  EuryponUds,  son  of  Zcuxidamus,  con- 
temporary with  Anaxander,  and  lived  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Messeuian  war,  b.  c  668. 
(Paus.  iii.  7.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXIDA'MUS  QAral&afiof),  an  Achaean 
ambassador,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  164,  and  again 
in  B.c.  155.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  6,  8,  xxxiiL  2.) 

ANA'XILAS  or  ANAXILA'US  ('Aj^iAaj, 
'Ava^Uaof ),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and  Demos- 
thenes, the  former  of  whom  he  attacked  in  one  of 
his  plays.  (Diog.  Laert  iii  28.)  We  have  a  few 
fragments  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  comedies, 
eight  of  which  are  on  mythological  subjects.  (Pol- 
lux, ii.  29,  34  ;  x.  190 ;  Athen.  pp.  95,  171,  374, 
416,  655  ;  Meineke ;  Bode.)  [P.  S.] 

ANAXILA'US  rA*a#Aaoj),aGreek  r 
of  uncertain  date.  (Dionys.  Ant.  Horn.  L  1; 
Lnert.  L  107.) 

ANAXILA'US  rAr*tl\aot),  of  Byzantium, 
one  of  the  parties  who  surrendered  Byzantium  to 
the  Athenians  in  B.c.  408.  He  was  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  at  Sparta  for  this  surrender,  but 
was  acquitted,  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  were 
almost  starving  at  the  time.  (Xen.  IIcU.  i.  3.  %  19; 
Plut.  Ale  pp.  208,  (L,  209,  a. ;  comp.  Diod.  xiiL 
67,  and  Wesseling's  note ;  Polyaen.  i.  47.  §  2.) 

ANAXILA'US  ('AwtfAaoj)  or  ANA'XILAS 
('Am^lAai),  tyrant  of  Rhboium,  was  the  son  of 
Cretines,  and  of  Messenian  origin.  He  was  mas- 
ter of  Rbcgium  in  B.  c.  494,  when  the  Samians 
and  other  Ionian  fugitives  seized  upon  Z ancle. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  drove  them  out  of  this  town, 
peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  and  changed  its 
name  into  Messene.  (Herod,  vu  2*2,  23;  Thuc  vi. 
4 ;  comp.  AristoU  Pol.  v.  10.  §  4. )  In  480  he  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians  for  hi* 
father-in-law,  Terillus  of  Himera,  against  Theron. 
(Herod,  vii.  165.)  The  daughter  of  Anaxilnus 
was  married  to  Hiero.  (SchoL  ad  Pmd.  Pytk.  u 
112.)  Anaxilaus  died  in  476,  leaving  Micytbus 
guardian  of  his  children,  who  obtained  possession 
of  their  inheritance  in  467,  but  was  soon  after- 
wards deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  the  people. 
(Diod.  xi.  48,  66, 76.)  The  chronology  of  Anaxi- 
lnus has  been  discussed  by  Bentley  (lAss.  on  /'/**»- 
laris,  p.  105,  &c,  ed.  of  1777),  who  has  shewn 
that  the  Anaxilaus  of  Pausanias  (iv.  23.  §  3)  U  the 
same  as  the  one  i 
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AXAXILA'US  fAi^Uaas),  a  physician  and 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  born  at  Larissa,  but 
at  which  city  of  that  name  is  not  certain.  He  was 
banished  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  from  Rome 
and  Italy,  a.  c  28,  on  account  of  his  being  ac- 
cused of  bring  a  magician  (Euseb.  Ckron.  ad 
(Mymp.  dxxxviiL),  which  charge,  it  appears,  ori- 
ginated to  bis  possessing  superior  skill  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  thns  performing  by  natural  means 
certain  wonderful  things,  which  by  the  ignorant 
sod  credulous  were  ascribed  to  magic.  These 
tneb  are  mentioned  by  St  Irenaeus  (i.  13.  §  1, 
ptHled.  Paris,  1710)  and  St.  Epiphanius  (Adv. 
Horn.  lib.  i.  torn,  iii  Haer.  14,  voL  i.  p.  232.  ed. 
Cokm.  1682),  and  several  specimens  are  given  by 
Pliny  (//.  X.  xix.  4,  xrr.  95,  xzriiL  49,  xzxii.  52, 
zxxt.  59),  which,  however,  need  not  be  here  men- 
tioned, as  some  are  quite  incredible,  and  the  others 
nai  be  easSv  explained.  (Cagnati,  Variae  Obterrat. 
iii.  10,  p.  21*3,  Ac,  ed.  Rom.  1587.)  [W.  A.  O.] 
ANAXI'LIDES  CAj^iXWtji),  a  Oreek  writer, 
of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  philo- 
sopher!. (Diog  Laert  iii.  2;  Hieron.  c.Jovim.  1.) 

ANAXIMANDER  fA^Moro/w)  of  Mile- 
tat,  the  son  of  PraaiadcB,  born  B.  c  610  (Apollod. 
op.  /Moo.  Laert  ii.  1,2),  was  one  of  the  earliest 
philosophers  of  the  Ionian  school,  and  is  commonly 
toi  to  have  been  instructed  by  his  friend  and 
countryman  Thalea,  its  first  founder.  (Cic  Acad. 
iL  37  ;  Simplk.  m  ArutoL  Pays,  lib.  i.  foL  6,  a, 
ed.  Aid.) 

He  was  the  first  author  of  a  philosophical 
treatise  in  Oreek  prose,  unless  Pherecydes  of  Syr»s 
be  an  exception.  (Themist  Orat.  xrri.)  His 
work  consisted,  according  to  Diogenes,  of  sammary 
statements  of  his  opinions  (rorofirrcu  K*pa\aiw$r) 
t»t  i<c9totr\  and  was  accidentally  found  by 
ApoQodoma.  Saidas  gives  the  titles  of  several 
treatises  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him  ; 
bat  they  are  evidently  either  invented,  or  derived 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  expressions  of 
earlier  writers. 

The  early  Ionian  philosophy  did  not  advance 
beyond  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  world. 
Bet  it  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  experimental ; 
nor  did  it  retain  under  the  successors  of  Thalea 
the  mathematical  character  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  him  individually,  and  which  so  re- 
rriirkaJily  distinguished  the  contemporary  Italian 
or  Pythagorean  school.  (Comp.  Cousin,  Hid.  de  la 
PkiL  Lex.  viL)    The  physiology  of  Anaximander 
eocwi*ed  chiefly  of  speculations  concerning  the 
jrenrration  of  the  existing  universe.    He  first  used 
the  word  dpx1)  to  denote  the  origin  of  things,  or 
rather  the  material  oat  of  which  they  were  formed: 
he  boJd  that  this  ifxh  was  the  infinite  (to  dacipor), 
c^eriamting,  and  divine  (Arist  Phy$.  iii.  4),  though 
not  attributing  to  it  a  spiritual  or  intelligent  nature; 
and  that  it  was  the  substance  into  which  all  things 
were  resolved  on  their  dissolution.   (Simp lie.  L  c.) 

We  have  several  more  particular  accounts  of  his 
<ipnuom  on  this  point,  but  they  differ  materially 
-:t.;  each  other. 

According  to  some,  the  atttpop  was  a  single 
determinate  substance,  having  a  middle  nature 
between  water  and  air;  so  that  Anaximandera 
Aawry  would  hold  a  middle  place  between  those  of 
Thalea  and  Anaximenes,  who  deduced  everything 
frosn  the  two  latter  element*  respectively ;  and  the 
that*  systems  would  exhibit  a  gradual  progress 
few  the  contemplation  of  the  sensible  towards 


that  of  the  intelligible  (compare  the  doctrine  of 
Anaximenes  concerning  air,  Plut.  de  Plac.  1'hiU 
i.  3),  the  last  step  of  which  was  afterwards  to  bo 
taken  by  Anaxagoras  in  the  introduction  of  fovs. 
But  this  opinion  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Alexander  of  Aphrodisiaa 
(rip.  Simpt.  Pkys.  foL  32,  a.),  though  Aristotle 
seems  to  allude  to  it  (de  Cod.  iii.  5).  Other  ac- 
counts represent  Anaximander  as  leaving  the  nature 
of  the  ficttpo*  indeterminate.  (Diog.  Laert  L  c  ; 
Simplic.  Phy.  foL  6,  a;  Plut  Plae.  Ph.  i.  3.) 
But  Aristotle  in  another  place  (Mdapk.  xi.  2),  and 
Theophraatua  (ap.  SimpL  Phyt.  foL  6,  b,  33,  a), 
who  speaks  very  definitely  and  seems  to  refer  to 
Anaximandera  own  words,  describe  him  as  resem- 
bling Anaxagoras  in  making  the  dvitpov  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements  (the 
onoiofitprj  of  Anaxagoras).  Out  of  this  material 
all  things  were  organized,  not  by  any  change  in 
its  nature,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  homogeneous 
particles  already  existing  in  it ;  a  process  which, 
according  to  Anaxagoras,  was  effected  by  the 
agency  of  intelligence  («w»),  whilst  Anaximander 
referred  it  to  the  conflict  between  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  the  affinities  of  the  particles.  (Plut.  ap. 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  i.  8.)  Thus  the  doctrines  of 
both  philosophers  would  resemble  the  atomic 
theory,  and  so  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  of 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Diogenes  of  Apollonia, 
who  derived  all  substances  from  a  single  but 
changeable  principle.  And  as  the  elemental  icatcr 
of  Thales  corresponded  to  the  ocean,  from  which 
Homer  makes  all  things  to  have  sprung,  so  the 
ivttpor  of  Anaximander,  including  all  in  a  con- 
fused unorganized  state,  would  be  the  philosophical 
expression  of  the  Chaos  of  Hesiod.  (Hitter,  art. 
Anaximander,  in  Ersch  and  G ruber's  Eneyd.) 

In  developing  the  consequences  of  his  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  whatever  that  may  really  have 
been,  Anaximander  did  not  escape  the  extrava- 
gances into  which  a  merely  speculative  system  of 
physics  is  sure  to  fall.  He  held,  that  the  earth 
was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by  water,  air,  and 
fire,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  but  that  the  ex- 
terior stratum  of  fire  was  broken  up  and  collected 
into  masses ;  whence  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ; 
which,  moreover,  were  carried  round  by  the  three 
spheres  in  which  they  were  respectively  fixed. 
(Euseb.  Lc;  Plut.  de  Plac  ii.  15,  16  ;  Arist  de 
Cod.  iL  13.) 

According  to  Diogenes,  he  thought  that  the 
moon  borrowed  its  light  from  the  sun,  and  that 
the  latter  body  consisted  of  pure  fire  and  was  not 
less  than  the  earth  ;  but  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
(dePlac.  ii.  20,  25)  and  Stobaeus  (Ed.  L  26,  27) 
are  more  worthy  of  credit ;  namely,  that  he  made 
the  moon  19  and  the  sun  28  times  as  large  as  the 
earth,  and  thought  that  the  light  of  the  sun  issued 
through  an  orifice  as  large  as  the  earth  ;  that  tho 
moon  possessed  an  intrinsic  splendour,  and  that  its 
phases  were  caused  by  a  motion  of  rotation. 

For  his  theory  of  the  original  production  of  ani- 
mals, including  man,  in  water,  and  their  gradual 
progress  to  the  condition  of  land  animals,  see 
Plut  dePlac.  v.  19;  Euseb.  l.c;  Plut.  Sympo*. 
viii.  8  ;  Orig.  PhU.  c  6  ;  and  compare  Diod.  i.  7. 
He  held  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and  of  gods  ;  but  in 
what  sense  is  not  clear.  (Cic.  de  Xat.  Dcor.  i.  10; 
Plut.  de  Plac.  i.  7.) 

The  use  of  the  Gnomon  was  first  introduced 
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into  Greece  by  Anaximander  or  his  contemporaries. 
(Favorin.  ap.  Diog.  I.  e. ;  Plin.  iL  8  ;  Herod,  ii. 
109.)  The  assertion  of  Diogenes  that  he  invented 
this  instrument,  and  also  geographical  maps,  can- 
not be  taken  to  prove  more  than  the  extent  of  his 
reputation.  On  the  subject  of  the  Gnomon,  see 
Salmaa.  Plin.  Erercit.  p.  445,  b,  G,  ed.  Utrecht, 
1689,  and  Schaubach,  GescA.  d.  Grieck.  Astronomic, 
p.  119,  &c.  It  probably  consisted  of  a  style  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  its  first  use  would  be  to  de- 
termine the  time  of  noon  and  the  position  of  the 
meridian  by  its  shortest  shadow  during  the  day ; 
the  time  of  the  solstices,  by  its  shortest  and  longest 
meridian  shadows  ;  and  of  the  equinoxes,  by  the 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  extremity  of  its  shadow : 
to  the  latter  two  purposes  Anaximander  is  said  to 
hare  applied  it ;  but  since  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  circles  were  known 
in  Greece  at  this  period,  it  must  be  doubted 
whether  the  equinox  was  determined  otherwise 
than  by  a  rough  observation  of  the  equality  of  day 
and  night  (Schaubach,  p.  140,  &c.)  Anaxi- 
mander flourished  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  of 
Sam os,  and  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
64th  year,  in  OL  IviiL  2  (a,  c.  547),  according  to 
ApoUodorus.  (ap.Diog.  Lc.)  But  since  Polycrates 
began  to  reign  is.  c  53*2,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  time  of  Anaximander's  death,  unless 
the  elder  Polycrates  (mentioned  by  Suidas,  *.  u. 
*I4Wi)  be  meant.  (Clinton,  Fast.  HeiL)  (For 
the  ancient  sources  of  information  see  Preller, 
Hitt.  PkUosoph.  Graeco-Romanae  ex  fontium  lads 
-coatoifa.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ANAXl'MENES  ('Am^U^t),  who  is  usually 
placed  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
was  born  at  Miletus,  like  Thales  and  Anaximander, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  personal  intercourse : 
for  besides  the  common  tradition  which  makes  him 
a  disciple  of  the  latter,  Diogenes  Laertius  quotes  at 
length  two  letters  said  to  have  been  written  to 
Pythagoras  by  Anaximenes ;  in  one  of  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Thales,  speaking 
of  him  with  reverence,  as  the  first  of  philosophers, 
and  as  having  been  his  own  teacher.  In  the  other, 
he  congratulate*  Pythagoras  on  his  removal  to 
Crotona  from  Samoa,  while  he  was  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tyrants  of  Miletus,  and  was  looking 
forward  with  fear  to  the  approaching  war  with  the 
Persians,  in  which  he  foresaw  that  the  Ionians 
must  be  subdued.  (Diog.  Laert  iL  3,  &c) 

There  is  no  safe  testimony  as  to  the  exact  pe- 
riods of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenes :  but 
since  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoras,  a  c  480,  and  he  was  in  re- 
pute in  a  c.  544,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  great  age. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  645 ;  Cic  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  1 1 ; 
Origen,  vol.  iv.  p.  238.)  The  question  is  discu&aod 
by  Clinton  in  the  Philological  Museum.  (Vol.  L 
p.  86,  8tc) 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  philosophers,  he 
employed  himself  in  speculating  upon  the  origin, 
and  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  of  the  universe : 
and  as  Thales  held  water  to  be  the  material  cause 
out  of  which  the  world  was  made,  so  Anaximenes 
considered  air  to  be  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  the 
primary  form,  as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the 
other  elements  of  the  universe  were  resolvable. 
(Aristot.  Metaph.  L  3.)  For  both  philosophers 
seem  to  have  thought  it  possible  to  simplify  phy- 
sical science  by  tracing  all  material  things  up  to  a 
single  element :  while  Anaximander,  on  the  con- 
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universe  was  formed  as  a  mixture  of  all  elements 
and  qualities.  The  process  by  which,  according  to 
Anaximenes,  finite  things  were  formed  from  the 
infinite  air,  was  that  of  compression  and  rarefaction 
produced  by  motion  which  had  existed  from  all 
eternity  :  thus  the  earth  was  created  out  of  atr 
madc  dense,  and  from  the  eanh  the  sun  and  the 
other  heavenly  bodies.  (Plut  ap.  EuseL.  Pratp. 
Evang.  i.  8.)  According  to  the  same  theory,  heat 
and  cold  were  produced  by  different  degree*  of 
density  of  the  primal  element  :  the  clouds  were 
formed  by  the  thickening  of  the  air ;  and  the  earth 
was  kept  in  its  place  by  the  support  of  the  air  be- 
neath it  and  by  the  flatness  of  its  shape.  (PluL  de 
Pr.  Frit/.  7,  de  Plac  Ph.  iiL  4  ;  Aristot.  Metapk. 
ii.  13.) 

Hence  it  appears  that  Anaximenes,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, held  the  eternity  of  matter :  nor  indeed 
docs  he  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  existence  of 
anything  immaterial ;  for  even  the  human  soul, 
according  to  his  theory,  is,  like  the  body,  formed 
of  air  (Plut  de  Plac  Ph.  L  3) ;  and  he  saw  n« 
necessity  for  supposing  an  Agent  in  the  work  of 
creation,  since  he  held  that  motion  was  a  natural 
and  necessary  law  of  the  universe.  It  is  therefore 
not  unreasonable  in  Plutarch  to  blame  him,  as  well 
as  Anaximander,  for  assigning  only  the  material, 
and  no  efficient,  cause  of  the  world  in  his  philoso- 
phical system.  (Plut  /.  c)  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANAXl'MENES  (Vfcrafrilriis)  of  Lampsacus, 
son  of  Aristotle*,  and  pupil  of  Zoilus  and  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition. 
(Suidaa,  *.  v.;  Eadoc  p.  51 ;  com  p.  Diog.  Laert  v. 
lO;  Diod.  xv.  76.)  A  pretty  anecdote  is  related 
by  Pausanias  (vi.  18.  $  2)  and  Suidas,  about  the 


manner  in  which  he  saved  his  native  town 
the  wrath  of  Alexander  for  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Persians.    His  grateful  fellow-citizens 
rewarded  him  with  a  statue  at  Olympia.  Anaxi- 
menes wrote  three  historical  works :  1.  A  history 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  consisted  at  least  of 
eight  books.  (Harpocrat  *.  v.  KaSv\%  'AAoWn<xoi; 
Eustratius.  ad  Aristot.  Eth,  iii.  8.)  2.  A  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Diog.  Laert  iL  3 ;  Harpo- 
crat s.  v.  'AKxlfiaxot,  who  quotes  the  2nd  book  of 
it.)    3.  A  history  of  Greece,  which  Pauaaiiia* 
(vL  18.  $  2)  calk  rd  *V  "EMnciv  o>x<"o,  which, 
however,  is  more  commonly  called  spsrroi  Urropleu 
or  rpttrri  Urropla.  (A then.  vi.  p.  231 ;  Diod.  xv. 
89.)    It  comprised  in  twelve  books  the  history  of 
Greece  from  the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas. 
He  was  a  very  skilful  rhetorician,  and  wrote  a 
work  calumniating  the  three  great  cities  of  Grvecc, 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  Theopompus,  his  personal  ene- 
my, and  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  the  lat- 
ter so  perfectly,  that  every  one  thought  it  to  be 
really  his  work.    This  production  Anaximenes  sent 
to  those  cities,  and  thus  created  exasperation  against 
his  enemy  in  all  Greece.  (Paus.  vL  8.  §  3  ;  Suid. 
/.  c.)    The  histories  of  Anaximenes,  of  which  onlv 
very  few  fragments  are  now  extant,  are  censured 
by  Plutarch  (Prate  PoL  6)  for  the  numerous  pro- 
lix and  rhetorical  speeches  he  introduced  in  them. 
(Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Jsaro,  19;  De  <*dm..  rs 
die.  Demotth.  8.)  The  fact  that  we  possess  so  little 
of  his  histories,  shews  that  the  ancients  did 
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think  highly  of  them,  and  that  they  were  more  of 
a  rhetorical  than  an  historical  character.  He  en- 
joyed some  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
s*  an  orator,  both  in  the  assembly  of  the  people 
and  in  the  coaru  of  justice  (Dionys.  HaL  i&; 
Past,  Le.).  and  a! no  wrote  speeches  for  others, 
such  a*  the  one  which  Euthiaa  delivered  against 
(Atben.  xiii.  p.  591 ;  comp.  Harpocr.  a.  r. 

There  have  been  critics,  such  as  Casaubon  (ad 
Dtop.  LaerL  ii.  3),  who  thought  that  the  rhetori- 
du  aad  the  historian  Anaximcnes  were  two  dis- 
tinct persons ;  hot  their  identity  has  been  prored 
by  very  satisfactory  argument*.     What  renders 
aha  a  person  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  literature,  is  the  following  fact, 
which  has  been  firmly  established  by  the  critical 
wvestigatioiH  of  oar  own  age.    He  is  the  only 
rhetorician  previous  to  tbe  time  of  Aristotle  whose 
soeotinc  tirause  on  rhetoric  ts  now  extant.  This 
is  the  so-called  frrroptinj  wpis  'AA*£ay5poi>,  which 
it  asaaOy  pricv  i  among  the  works  of  Aristotle,  to 
whom,  however,  it  cannot  belong,  as  all  critics 
agree.    The  opinion  that  it  is  a  work  of  Anaxi- 
il was  first  expressed  by  P.  Victorias  in  his 
prvraee  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  and  has  been  firmly 
established  as  a  feet  by  Speogel  in  his  2vmyvyr\ 
t*x*£v,  "Sire  Artium  Scriptores  ab  initiis  usque 
ad  editoa  Aristotelis  de  rhetorica  libros,"  Stuttspird, 
1828,  p.  182.  Ac  (Comp.  Quintil.  iii.  4.  §  9  with 
the  notes  of  Geaner  and  Spalding.)  This  Rhetoric 
is  preceded  by  a  letter  which  is  manifestly  of  later 
origin,  and  was  probably  intended  as  an  introduc- 
tigo  to  the  stndy  of  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle. 
The  work  i tar  If  is  much  interpolated,  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  clear  that  Anaximcnes  extended  his 
subject  beyond  the  limits  adopted  by  his  predeces- 
sors, with  whose  works  he  was  well  acquainted. 
H<!  divide*  eloquence  into  forensic  and  deliberative, 
hat  also  suggests  that  a  third  kind,  tbe  epideictic, 
should  be  separated  from  them.    As  regards  the 
pssn  and  construction  of  the  work,  it  is  evident 
that  its  author  was  not  a  philosopher:  the  whole 
i*  a  series  of  practical  suggestions  how  this  or  that 
•abject  should  be  treated  under  various  circum- 
stances, a*  far  a*  argumentation,  expression,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  speech  are  con- 
cerned. (Vossioa,  de  Hittor.  Graft,  p.  92,  dec,  ed. 
Westeruuun;  Ruhnken,  Hut  Grit.  Orat.  Grate. 
p.  86  ;  We-terniann,  Gtuck.  der  Grieck  Drrvdltam- 
int.  §  69.)  [L.  S.] 

ANAXIPPUSfAj-d^rrwot),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  tbe  new  comedy,  was  contemporary  with 
Antvoous  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  flourish- 
ed about  a.  c  303.  (Suidas,  $.  v.)  We  have  the 
titles  of  four  of  his  plays,  and  perhaps  of  one  more. 
(Meineke.  i.  pp.  469-70.)  [P.  &] 

AN  AX  IS  ("Awa^a ),  a  Boeotian,  wrote  a  history 
of  Greece,  which  was  earned  down  to  B.  c  3'j0, 
the  year  before  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  king- 
dom" of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xv.  95.) 

ANAXO  CA*<w).   1.  [Alcmwx.]  2.  A  wo- 
of  Troescn,  whom  Theseus  was  said  to  have 
carried        After  slaving  her  sons,  he  violated  her 
'-i^SbJera,  (Plut.  Tka.  29.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCAEUS  ('A7«om*).  1.  A  son  of  the  Ar- 
ea/:ian  L%cnryus  and  Creophile  or  Eurynorae,  and 
father  of  Agapenor.  (Apollod.  i.  &  §  2,  iii.  9. 
12,  10.  §  8 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173  ;  Horn.  //.  ii.  609.) 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonaut*  and  partook  in  the 
Calydonka  hunt,  in  which  he  was  killed  by  the 


boar.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §§  16  and  23;  comp.  Paus. 
viii.  5.  §  2,  45.  §  2  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  894  ;  Ov. 
Met.  viii.  400.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Astypalaea  or  Alta, 
king  of  the  Lelcges  in  Samoa,  and  husband  of 
Samia,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Macandcr,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Perilaus,  Enodos, 
Samoa,  Alitherses,  and  Parthenope.  (Paus.  vii.  4. 
§  2 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  DcL  50.)  This  hero  seems 
to  have  been  confounded  by  some  mythograpbera 
with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus ;  for,  according 
to  Hyginus  (Fab.  14),  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Posei- 
don, was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  but  not  the  other  ; 
and  Apollonius  Rhodius(iL  867,  &c.)  relates,  that 
after  the  death  of  Tiphys,  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  became  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo, 
which  is  just  what  Apollodorus  relates  of  An- 
caeus, the  son  of  Lycurgus.  Lycophron  (449), 
moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  son  of 
Lycurgus  by  the  Calydonian  boar,  mentions  a  pro- 
verb, which,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonius (i.  185),  originated  with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon.  The  story  of  the  proverb  runs  thus: 
Ancaeus  was  fond  of  agricultural  occupations,  and 
planted  many  vines.  A  seer  said  to  him  that  he 
would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard. 
When  Ancaeus  afterwards  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vine- 
yard, to  his  mouth,  he  scorned  the  seer,  who,  how- 
ever, answered,  woAAd  nera^u  KvKitcii  rt  teal 
XsiAsW  Sxpw,  w  There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip."  At  the  same  instant  a 
tumult  arose,  and  Ancaeus  was  informed  that  a 
wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup,  went 
out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
Hence  this  Greek  phrase  was  used  as  a  proverb, 
to  indicate  any  unforeseen  occurrence  by  which  a 
man's  plans  might  be  thwarted.  (See  Thirlwall 
in  Fhilalofj.  A/vsewm,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  &c.)  A  third 
Ancaeus  occurs  in  //.  xxiu.  635.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ANCHA'RIUS.  1.  A  senator,  and  of 
praetorian  rank,  was  killed  by  Marius  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter  from  Africa  to  Rome  in  B.  c  87. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  I  73.) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plcbs  in  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Bibulus,  b.  c.  59.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  services  to  the  aristocratical 
party  obtained  the  praetorsbJp  in  b.  c  56.  11c 
succeeded  L.  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia  in 
the  following  year.  (Cic  pro  StsL.  53,  in  Pixm. 
36  ;  SchoL  Bob.  pro  Sett.  p.  304,  «  Vathu  p.  31 7, 
ed.  Orelli.)  One  of  Cicero's  letters  is  written  to 
him  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  40). 

ANCHA'RIUS  PRISCUS.  [Priucls.] 

ANCHE'SMIUS  ('Ayx^tuot%  a  surname  of 
Zeus  derived  from  the  hill  Anchcsmus  in  Attica, 
on  which,  as  on  several  Attic  bills,  there  was  a 
statue  of  the  god.  (Paus.  i.  32.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALE  CAYxidAij),  a  daughter  of  Ja- 
petus  and  mother  of  Cydnus,  who  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Anchiale  in  Cilicia. 
(Steph.  Byz.  a.  v.)  Another  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  1 1 30.    [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALUS  CA7xioAoj).  Three  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od.  i.  180, 
viii.  112;  //.  v.  60.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALUS,  MICHAEL  CAyxl<*o,),  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  from  1 1 67  to  1 1 85  a.  n., 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  and  an  eminent  Aristotelian 
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philosopher.  His  extant  works  are,  1.  Five  synodal 
Ucerves,  published  in  Greek  nnd  Latin  in  the  Jut 
Or.  Rom.  (iii.  p.  227),  nnd  2.  A  dialogue  with  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comncnus  concerning  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Of  the  latter  work  only 
•nine  extracts  hare  been  published,  by  Leo  Alla- 
tius.  (De  Eccla.  Occident.  at>ine  Orient,  perpet. 
Content.)  [P.  S.J 

ANCHI'NOE.  [Achirob.] 

ANCHIMO'LIUS  ('A7xi^«o*)t  the  wn  of 
Aster,  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  expedition  sent 
by  the  Spartans  to  drive  the  Peisistratidao  out  of 
Athens;  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  about 
fl.  c.  511,  and  was  buried  at  Alopecae  in  Attica. 
(Herod,  v.  63.) 

ANCHI'SES  ('Ayx'^O'  ft  *on  °f  Capys  and 
Themis,  the  dnughter  of  Ilus.  His  descent  is 
traced  by  Aeneas,  his  son  (Horn.  //.  xx.208,&c), 
from  Zeus  hirnaoJf.  (Comp.  Apollod.  in.  1  2.  §  2 ; 
Tzetz.  ud  Lycoph.  1232.)  Hygin  us  (Fab.  94) makes 
him  a  son  of  Assaracus  and  grandson  of  Capys. 
Anchises  was  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Troy 
and  king  of  Dardanus  on  mount  Ida.  In  beauty 
he  equalled  the  immortal  gods,  and  was  beloved  by 
Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeneas.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  820 ;  Hes.  Thenj.  1008  ; 
Apollod.  Hygin.  U.  ec.)  According  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  on  Aphrodite  (45,  &c.),  the  goddess  had 
visited  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Otreus.  On  parting  from  him, 
she  made  herself  known,  and  announced  to  him 
that  he  would  be  the  father  of  a  son,  Aeneas,  but 
she  commanded  him  to  give  out  that  the  child  was 
a  son  of  a  nymph,  and  added  the  threat  that  Zeus 
would  destroy  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning  if  he 
should  ever  betray  the  real  mother.  When, there- 
fore, on  one  occasion  Anchises  lost  controul  over 
his  tongue  and  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but  ac- 
cording to  others  only  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
(Hygin.  Lc;  Serv.  ad  Am.  ii.  648.)  Virgil  in 
his  Aeneid  makes  Anchises  survive  the  capture  of 
Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on  bis  shoul- 
ders from  the  burning  city,  that  he  might  be 
assisted  by  his  wise  counsel  during  the  voyage,  for 
Virgil,  after  the  example  of  Ennius,  attributes  pro- 
phetic powers  to  Anchises.  (Aen,  ii.  687,  with 
Serv.  note.)  According  to  Virgil,  Anchises  died 
soon  after  the  first  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and 
was  buried  on  mount  Eryx.  (Aen.  iii.  710,  v. 
759,  &c.)  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  beheved  in  Sicily,  and  not  to  have  been 
merely  an  invention  of  the  poet,  for  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  (i.  53)  states,  that  Anchises  had  a 
sanctuary  at  Egesta,  and  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated in  Sicily  in  honour  of  Anchises  seem  to 
have  continued  down  to  a  late  period.  (Ov.  Fait. 
iii.  543.)  According  to  other  traditions  Anchises 
died  and  was  buried  in  Italy.  (Dionys.  i.  64 ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  229 ;  Aurcl.  Vict.  De  Or*?.  Gent.  Rom. 
10,  &c)  A  tradition  preserved  in  Puusanias  (viii. 
12.  §  5)  states,  that  Anch'scs  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
was  buried  there  by  his  son  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  Anchisia. 
There  were,  however,  some  other  places  besides 
which  boasted  of  possessing  the  tomb  of  Anchises ; 
for  some  said,  that  he  was  buried  on  mount  Ida,  in 
accordance  with  the  tradition  that  he  was  killed 
there  by  Zeus  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  894),  and 
others,  that  he  was  interred  in  a  place  on  the 
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gulf  of  Thermus  near  the  Hellespont  (Conon,  46.) 
According  to  ApoUodorus  (iii.  12.  §  2),  Anchises 
had  by  Aphrodite  a  second  son,  Lyras  or  Lyrnus, 
and  Homer  (//.  xiii.  429)  calls  Hippodanieia  the 
eldest  of  the  daughters  of  Anchises,  but  does  not 
mention  her  mother's  name.  An  Anchises  of 
Sicyon  occurs  in  //.  xxiii.  296.  [L  S.] 

ANCHISl'ADES  ('Atx^kBijs),  a  patronymic 
from  Anchises,  used  to  designate  his  son  Aeneas 
(Horn.  //.  xvii.  754 ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  348),  and 
Echepolus,  the  son  of  Anchises  of  Sicyon.  (Horn. 
//.  xxiii  296.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCHU'HUS  ('ATxoupoj),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Midas,  in  whose  reign  the  earth  opened 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Celaenae  in 
Phrygia.  Midas  consulted  the  oracle  in  what 
manner  the  opening  might  be  closed,  and  he  was 
commanded  to  throw  into  it  the  most  precious  thing 
he  possessed.  He  accordingly  threw  into  it  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  when  the  chasm 
still  did  not  close,  his  son  Anchurus,  thinking  that 
life  was  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  mounted 
his  horse  and  leapt  into  the  chasm,  which  clowd 
immediately.    (Plut  ParaU.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCUS  MA'RCI US,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
is  said  to  have  reigned  twenty-three  or  twenty- 
four  years,  from  about  n.  c.  638  to  614.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  he  was  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter, 
and  sought  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grand- 
father by  reestablishing  the  religious  ceremonies 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect.  But  a  war  with 
the  Latins  called  him  from  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
He  conquered  the  Latins,  took  many  Latin  towns, 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave 
them  the  Aventine  to  dwell  on.  These  conquered 
Latins,  according  to  Niebuhr's  views,  formed  the 
original  Plebs.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  u  v.  Plebs.)  It  is 
related  further  of  Ancus,  that  he  founded  a  colony 
at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  built  a  fortress 
on  the  Janiculura  as  a  protection  against  Etruria, 
and  united  it  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Tiber ;  dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quintet,  as  it  was 
called,  which  was  a  defence  for  the  open  ground 
between  the  Caelian  and  the  Palatine ;  and  built  a 
prison  to  restrain  offenders,  who  were  incronsimj. 
(Liv.  i.  32,  33 ;  Dionys.  iii.  36 — 45 ;  Cic  it  Rep. 
ii.  18 ;  Plut  AW  21  ;  Niebuhr,  IIuL  of  Rome,  i. 
p.  352,  &c;  Arnold,  UitL  of  Rome,  i.  p.  19.) 

ANDO'BALES.  [Indibilis.] 

ANDO'CIDES  ('AroWoiir),  one  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators,  whose  works  were  contained  in  the 
Alexandrine  Canon,  was  the  son  of  Leogoras,  and 
was  born  at  Athens  in  B.  c  467.  He  belonged  to 
the  ancient  eupatrid  family  of  the  Ceryces,  who 
traced  their  pedigree  up  to  Odysseus  and  the  god 
Hermes.  (Plut  Vit.  X.Orat.  p.  834,  b-,  Alcib.  21; 
comp.  Andoc  de  RediL  §  26 ;  de  Mytter.  §  141.) 
Being  a  noble,  he  of  course  joined  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athens,  and  through  their  influence  ob- 
tained, in  a  c  436,  together  with  Olaucon,  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  which  was  to 
protect  tho  Corcyraeans  against  the  Corinthians. 
(Thuc.  L  51 ;  Plut  ViL  X.  Orat.  L  c)  After  this 
he  seems  to  have  been  employed  on  various  occa- 
sions as  ambassador  to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Mo- 
losftia,  Thesprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily  (Andoc  c  Al- 
rib.  §  41);  and,  although  he  was  frequently  at- 
tacked for  his  political  opinions  (c.  Alcib.  §  8),  he 
yet  maintained  his  ground,  until  in  a.  c.  415,  when 
he  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  again*t 
AJcibiadcs  for  having  profaned  the  mysteries  and 
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Hermae.     It  appeared  the  more 
rdobdes  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
cnncs,  which  was  believed  to  be  a 
preliminary  step  towards  overthrowing  the  derao- 
cntkal  constitution,  since  the  Hermes  standing 
dose  to  his  boose  in  the  phyle  Aegeis  was  among 
the  rerr  few  which  had  not  been  injured.  (Plat 
IL  ec;  Nepos,  AIcHk.  3 ;  Suiter,  Let.  Andoc.  a  3.) 
Andocides  was  accordingly  seized  and  thrown  into 
pn>,rH  be:  after  bourn  time  recovered  his  liberty 
by  a  promise  that  he  would  reveal  the  names  of 
the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  Charmide*  or  Timaeus  (de  Afyst. 
i  48 ;  Pint.  Alcib.  L  e.%  he  mentioned  four,  all  of 
whom  were  pat  to  death.    He  is  said  to  have  also 
denounced  his  own  father,  but  to  have  rescued 
haa  again  in  the  hour  of  danger.    But  as  Ando- 
bdes  vra»  unuUe  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  left 
Athens,  (D*  Red.  §  25.)    He  now  travelled  about 
id  vi.n<>n>  parts  of  Greece,  and  wan  chiefly  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprises  and  in  funning  con- 
Denooi  with  powerful  and  illustrious  persons.  (De 
iWsst  §  137;  Lya,  c.  Andoc  §  6.)    The  means  be 
'inpioyed  to  gam  the  friendship  of  powerful  men 
were  sometime*  of  the  most  disreputable  kind  ; 
among  which  a  service  he  rendered  to  a  prince  in 
Crpras  is  particularly  mentioned.  (Comp.  Pint,  l.c; 
Phot.  BAL  p.  488,  ed.  Bekker;  Taeta.  (JUL  vi. 
373,  tie.)    In  B.c.411,  Andocides  returned  to 
Athena  on  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  Four  Hundred,  hoping  that  a 
certain  service  he  had  rendered  the  Athenian  ship* 
st  Samoa  would  secure  him  a  welcome  reception. 
{De  Red.  £$  11,  1*2.)    But  no  sooner  were  the 
oligarchs  informed  of  the  return  of  Andocides  than 
tirir  leader  F'eisander  had  him  seized,  and  accused 
aim  of  having  supported  the  party  opposed  to  them 
at  Samoa.    During  bis  trial,  Andocides,  who  per- 
ceived the  exasperation  prevailing  against  him, 
hoped  to  the  altar  which  stood  in  the  court,  and 
their  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant.  This 
•avrd  bi>  life,  but  be  was  imprisoned.   Soon  after- 
wards, however,  he  was  set  free,  or  escaped  from 
prison.  (/*  Red.  §  15  ;  Plul  L  c;  Lysias.  c  An- 
doc t  29.) 

Andoodes  now  went  to  Cyprus,  where  for  a 
time  he  enjoved  the  friendship  of  Evagoras ;  but, 
br  %ntae  nri.uni»tance  or  other,  he  exas>|>erated  his 
friend,  aiid  was  comijrned  to  prison.    Here  again 
be  escaped,  and  after  the  victory  of  the  democra- 
tieal  party  at  Athens  and  the  abolition  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  be  vestured  once  more  to  return  to 
Athens;  but  as  be  was  still  suffering  under  the 
•entente  of  civil  disfranchisement,  he  endeavoured 
by  means  of  bribes  to  persuade  the  prytanes  to 
allow  him  to  attend  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
The  latter,  however,  expelled  him  from  the  city. 
(Lrs.  e.  Andoe.  §  29.)    It  was  on  this  occasion, 
a.  c  411,  that  Andocides  delivered  the  speech  still 
exmun  **on  hi*  Return*"  (sfpl  ttJi  iavroi  koBoSov), 
in  which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  in  vain.    In  this  his  third  exile,  An- 
d'-odea  went  to  reside  in  His  (Plot.  ViL  X.  Oral. 
p.  835,  a.;  Phot.  /.  c),  and  during  the  time  of  his 
ab^nce  from  his  native  city,  his  bouse  there  was 
occupied  by  Cleopbon,  a  manufacturer  of  lyres, 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ' 
party.  (De  My*.  S  14-6.) 
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Thirty  by  Thrasybulua,  when  the  general  amnesty 
then  proclaimed  made  him  hope  that  its  benefit 
would  be  extended  to  him  also.  He  himself  says 
(de  AfysL  §  132),  that  he  returned  to  Athens  from 
Cyprus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  although 
he  was  settled  in  Elis,  be  had  gone  from  thence  to 
Cyprus  for  commercial  or  other  purposes ;  for  it 
appears  that  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
princes  of  that  island,  as  be  had  great  influence 
and  considerable  landed  property  there.  (De  Red. 
§  20,  De  Myst.  §  4.)  In  consequence  of  the  ge- 
neral amnesty,  be  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens, 
enjoyed  peace  for  the  next  three  years,  and  soon 
recovered  an  influential  position.  According  to 
Lysias  (c  Amdoc  §  33,  comp.  §  1 1),  it  was  scarcely 
ten  days  after  his  return  that  he  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  Archippus  or  Aristippus,  which, 
however,  he  dropped  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money. 
During  this  period  Andocides  became  a  member 
of  the  senate,  in  which  ho  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  influence,  as  well  as  in  the  popular 
assembly.  He  was  gymnasiarch  at  the  Hephae- 
staea,  was  sent  as  architheorus  to  the  Isthmian 
and  Olympic  games,  and  was  at  last  even  en- 
trusted with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  sacred 
treasury.  But  these  distinctions  appear  to  have 
excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  former  ene- 
mies ;  for  in  the  year  B.  c.  400,  Callias,  supported 
by  Cepbisius,  Agyrrhius,  Meletus,  and  Epichares, 
urged  the  necessity  of  preventing  Andocides  from 
attending  the  assembly,  as  be  had  never  been 
formally  freed  from  the  civil  disfranchisement. 
But  n*  Callias  had  but  Utile  hope  in  this  case,  be 
brought  against  him  the  charge  of  having  profaned 
I  the  mysteries  and  violated  the  laws  respecting  the 
temple  at  Eleusis.  (De  My$t.  §  110,  &c.)  The 
orator  pleaded  his  case  in  the  oration  still  extant, 
"on  the  Mysteries'*  (w«pi  tvv  ^von-ota*),  and  was 
acquitted.  After  this  attempt  to  crush  him,  he 
again  enjoyed  peace  and  occupied  his  former  posi- 
tion in  the  republic  for  upwards  of  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  n.  c.  35*4,  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Sparta  respecting  the  peace  to  be  con- 
cluded in  consequence  of  Conon's  victory  off  Cni- 
dus.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  his  embassy  (wapavptcitiaj).  The 
speech  wOn  the  peace  with  Laced aemon"  (wcpl  ttji 
wpdt  AoK<$amov(ovs  etpifpijs),  which  is  still  extant, 
refers  to  this  affair.  It  was  spoken  in  B.  c  393. 
(Clinton  places  it  in  39 1 .)  Andocides  was  found 
guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He 
never  returned  afterwards,  and  seems  to  have 
died  soon  after  this  blow. 

Andocides  appears  to  have  left  no  issue,  since  at 
the  age  of  seventy  he  had  no  children  (de  Myst. 
§§  146,  148),  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
( Vetp.  1262)  mentions  Antiphon  as  a  son  of  An- 
docides. This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wander- 
ing and  unsteady  life,  as  well  as  to  his  dissolute 
character.  (De  Myd.  g  100.)  The  large  fortune 
which  be  had  inherited  from  his  father,  or  acquired 
in  his  commercial  undertakings,  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  the  Utter  years  of  his  life.  (De  Myst. 
§  144;  Lya  c.  Andoc.  §  31.)  Andocides  has  no 
claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  either  as  a  man 
or  as  a  citizen.  Besides  the  three  orations  already 
mentioned,  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  there 
is  a  fourth  against  Alcibiades  (aord  'AAiti&doov), 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andocides  in  «.  c. 
415;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  spurious,  though 
it  appears  to  contain  genuine  historical  matter. 
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Taylor  ascribed  it  to  Phaeux,  while  other*  think  it 
more  probable  that  it  is  the  work  of  some  of  the 
later  rhetoricians,  with  whom  the  accusation  or  de- 
fence of  Alcibiades  was  a  standing  theme.  Besides 
these  four  orations  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments 
and  some  very  vague  allusions  to  other  orations. 
(Sluiter,  Led.  And.  p.  239,  &c.)  As  an  orator 
Andocides  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  the  ancients,  as  he  is  seldom 
mentioned,  though  Valerius  Theon  is  said  to  have 
written  a  commentary  on  his  orations.  (Sutdas, 
a.  v.  ©^aw.)  We  do  not  hear  of  his  having  been 
trained  in  any  of  the  sophistical  schools  of  the 
time,  and  he  had  probably  developed  his  talents  in 
the  practical  school  of  the  popular  assembly.  Hence 
his  orations  have  no  mannerism  in  them,  and  are 
really,  as  Plutarch  says,  simple  and  free  from  all 
rhetorical  pomp  and  ornament.  (Comp.  Dionys. 
HaL  de  L<t*.  2,  de  Tkucyd.  Jud.  51.)  Sometimes, 
however,  his  stylo  is  diffuse,  and  becomes  tedious 
and  obscure.  The  best  among  the  orations  is  that 
on  the  Mysteries ;  but,  for  the  history  of  the  time, 
all  arc  of  the  highest  importance.  The  orations 
are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators 
by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske,  Bekkcr,  and 
others.  The  best  separate  editions  are  those  of 
C.  Schiller,  Leipzig,  1835,  8vo.,  and  of  Baiter  and 
Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838.  The  most  important  works 
on  the  life  and  orations  of  Andocides  are :  J.  0. 
Sluiter,  I*diones  Andocideae,  Leyden,  1804,  pp. 
1-99,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1834,  with  notes  by 
C.  Schiller ;  a  treatise  of  A.  G.  Becker  prefixed  to 
his  German  translation  of  Andocides  Quedlinburg, 
1832,  8vo. ;  Rubnken,  Hist.  Crit.  OraL  Grace  pp. 
47-57 ;  Wcstermann,  Gesck.  der  Griech.  Beredt- 
samkrit,  §§  42  and  43.  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMON  {'Kvlpalam*).  1.  The  hus- 
band of  (Jorge,  the  daughter  of  the  Calydonian 
king  Oeneus  and  father  of  Thoas.  When  Dio- 
medes  delivered  Oeneus  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  the  sons  of  Agrius,  he  gave  the  kingdom  to 
Andraemon,  since  Oeneus  was  already  too  old. 
(Apollod.  i  8.  §§  1  and  6;  Horn.  //.  ii.  638;  Paus. 
v.  3.  §  5.)  Antoninus  Liberalis  (37)  represents 
Oeneus  as  resuming  the  government  after  his 
liberation.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife  Gorge,  was  seen  at  Amphissa 
in  the  time  of  Pausanios.  (x.  38.  §  3.)  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii.  8.  §  3)  calls  Oxylus  a  son  of  Andraemon, 
which  might  seem  to  allude  to  a  different  Andrae- 
mon from  the  one  we  are  here  speaking  of ;  but 
there  is  evidently  some  mistake  here ;  for  Pausa- 
nias (/.  c)  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  463,  &c.)  speak  of 
Oxylus  as  the  son  of  Haemon,  who  was  a  son  of 
Thoas,  so  that  the  Oxylus  in  Apollodoms  must  be 
a  great-grandson  of  Andraemon.  Hence  Heyne 
proposes  to  read  Aluovos  instead  of  'AuSpalfiorot. 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oxylus  mentioned  above,  and 
husband  of  Dry  ope,  who  was  mother  of  Amphissus 
by  Apollo.  (Ov.  Met  ix.  363 ;  Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  the  one  a  son  of  Codrus  ( Paus.  viL  3.  §  2), 
and  the  other  a  Pylian,  and  founder  of  Colophon. 
(Strab,  xiv.  p.  633.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRAEMO'NIDES  (\Aj*poywv»tjr),  a  pa- 
tronymic from  Andraemon,  frequently  given  to  his 
son  Thoas.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  638,  vii.  168,  &&)  [L.S.J 

ANDRA'GATHUS  (ArtpdyaBo,)  was  left  by 
Demetrius  in  command  of  Amphipolis,  n.  c.  287, 
but  treacherously  surrendered  it  to  Lysimacbus. 
(Polyaen.  iv.  12.  §  2.) 


ANDRANODO'RUS,  the  son-in-law  of  Hiero, 
was  appointed  guardian  of  Hieronymus  the  grand- 
son of  Micro,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  He 
advised  Hieronymus  to  break  off  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  connect  himself  with  Hannihal. 
After  the  assassination  of  Hieronymus,  Aadrano- 
dorus  seised  upon  the  island  and  the  citadel  with 
the  intention  of  usurping  the  royal  power ;  but 
finding  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  judged  it  more 
prudent  to  surrender  them  to  the  Syracusans,  and 
was  elected  in  consequence  one  of  their  generals. 
But  the  suspicions  of  the  people  becoming  excited 
against  him,  he  was  killed  shortly  afterwards, 
a.  a  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  4—7,  21—25.) 

A'NDREAS  fAitylat),  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  the 
thirty-third  book  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus, 
(xiv.  p.  634,  a.) 

A'NDREAS  ('AvSpias),  of  Argos,  a  sculptor, 
whose  time  is  not  known.  He  made  a  statue  of 
Lysippus,  the  Elean,  victor  in  the  boys'- wrestling. 
(Paus.  vi.  16.  §  5.)  [P.  S.] 

A'NDREAS  ('Avoptat),  the  name  of  several 
Greek  physicians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  each  other.     Tito  Andreas  Comes,  quoted 
several  times  by  Aetius  (which  title  means  Coma 
Archiuirorum),  was  certainly  the  latest  of  all.  and 
probably  lived  shortly  before  Aetius  himself  (that 
is  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ),  as 
the  title  was  only  introduced  under  the  Roman 
emperors.    (Diet,  of  A  Hi.  «.  t>.  Arckiater.)  Ii, 
for  want  of  any  positive  data,  all  the  other  pas- 
sages where  the  name  Andreas  occurs  be  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  same  person  (which  may  possibly 
be  the  case),  he  was  a  native  of  Carystus  in  Eu- 
boea  (Cassius  Iatros,  Problem.  Phys.  §  58),  the 
son  of  Chrysar  or  Chrysoor  (d  row  Xjfttaopos  or 
Xpvadopot),  if  the  name  be  not  corrupt  (Galen, 
Ej}dvxU.  Vocum  Hippocr.  s.  r.  'IrSucov,  vol.  xix. 
p.  105),  and  one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilus. 
(Cela.  IM  Medic  v.  Praef.  p.  81  ;  So  ran.  De 
Arte  Obstetr.  c  48.  p.  101.)    He  was  physician 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was 
killed  while  in  attendance  on  that  prince,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Raphia  (b.  c  217),  by  Tbeo- 
dotus  the  Aetolian,  who  had  secretly  entered  the 
tent  with  the  intent  to  murder  the  king.  (Polyb. 
v.  81.)    He  wrote  several  medical  works  °f  which 
nothing  remains  but  the  titles  and  a  few  extracts 
preserved  by  different  ancient  authors.     He  was 
probably  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
hydrophobia,  which  he  called  Kw6Kwxtroz.  (Cae- 
lius  AureL  De  Morb.  AcuL  iii.  9,  p.  218.)  In 
one  of  his  works  Tlipl  rrji  'Iarpucrft  T*v*a\oyias 
On  Medical  Genealogy,  he  is  said  by  Soranus  u> 
his  life  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr.  Opera,  toL  iii.  p. 
851),  to  have  given  a  false  and  scandalous  account 
of  that  great  physician,  saying  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  country  on  account  of 
his  having  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Cnidos ;  a 
story  which,  though  universally  considered  to  be 
totally  unfounded,  was  repeated  with  some  varia- 
tions by  Varro  (in  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxix.  2)  and 
John  Tzetzes  (Ckil.  viL  Hid.  155,  in  Fabricms 
Bibliotk.  Graeca,  vol.  xii.  p.  681,  ed.  vet.),  and  was 
much  embellished  in  the  middle  ages.    (See  Hist, 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Matters,  in  Ellis's  Specimens  of 
Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  iii.  p.  43.) 
Eratosthenes  is  said  to  have  accused  Andreas  of 
plagiarism,  and  to  have  called  him  B^AtaryHrOc, 
the  Aegisthus  (or  Adulterer)  of  Bool*.  {Etymol. 
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Mjq*.  $.  v.  Bd*Xtaiyiff0os.)  The  name  occurs  in 
*reral  ancient  authors  ( Pliny,  //.  W.  xx.  76,  xxii. 
43,  xxxiL  27  ;  St.  Epiphanius,  Adv.  Hams.  i.  1. 
i  X,  p.  3,  ed.  Colon.  1682  ;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph. 
^Ave*^  T-  267  ;  SchoL  ad  Xicamd.  **  TheHaca^  vv. 
684,  823,  Ac.),  bat  no  other  facta  are  related  of 
bub  that  n^ed  be  noticed  here.  ( Le  Clerc,  Hint,  de 
la  Mid;  Fabric  DtU.  Graee.  voL  xiiL  p.  57,  ed. 
vet ;  HaOer,  BtUiolk.  Bota*.,  OUrmrg^  and  Medic 
Pratt.;  Sptengd,  IJui.  de  la  Med,;  Isensee,  Ges- 
efeslr  der  Med.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  C^esarka  in  Cappado- 
da,  probably  about  500  a.  ix,  wrote  a  Commentary 
as  tie  Apocalypse,  which  is  printed  in  the  princi- 
pal editions  of  Chiysostom's  works.   He  also  wrote 
a  work  rati  tied  **  Therapentica  Spiritualis,"  frag- 
ment* of  which  are  extant  in  the  *  Eclopae 
Atceucac*  of  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch.  (NcsseL, 
CaLl'mdeL  PuLfCod.  276,  No.  1.  p.  391.)  [P.S.] 
ANDREAS,  archbishop  of  Crktk,  was  a  native 
of  Damascus.  He  was  first  a  monk  at  Jerusalem, 
whence  he  is  called  in  some  ancient  writings  "  of 
Jerusalem  ~  ('ItpoaoKvfJrnis,  6  'Itpoirokvfiw),  then 
a  deacon  at  Constantinople,  and  lastly  archbishop 
of  Crete.    His  time  is  rather  doubtful,  bnt  Cave 
ass  shewn  that  he  probably  flourished  as  early  as 
a.  n.  635.    (//irf.  Lit.  swo  ax*.)    In  680  he  was 
acnt  by  Theodoras,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  6th  council  of  Constantinople,  against  the 
M  mothtlite*,  where  he  wras  ordained  a  deacon. 
Some  Iambics  arc  still  extant  in  which  he  thanks 
Azuhe,  the  keeper  of  the  documents,  for  comma- 
r waring  to  him  the  acts  of  the  synod.   It  seems  to 
have  bees  soon  after  this  council  that  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Crete.    A  doubtful  tradition  relates 
that  he  died  on  the  Uth  of  June,  724.  (Fabric 
B>U.  Graec  xi.  p.  64.)    The  works  ascribed  to 
of  Homilies,  and  Triodia  and  other 
published  by  Combefisius,  Par.  1644, 
and  in  his  Acinar- Xor,  Par.  1648.  A  **  Com- 
p-jtu*  Patchalis,"  ascribed  to  Andreas,  was  pub- 
hoed  in  Creek  and  Latin  by  Pctavius.  (Docir. 
Tamp.  iii.  p.  393.)    There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  several  of  these  works.     [P.  S.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Samosata,  about  430 
a.  d_,  took  part   in  the  Nestorian  controversy 
against  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  answer 
to  whwe  anathemas  he  wrote  two  books,  of  the 
6rit  of  which  a  large  part  in  quoted  by  Cyril,  in 
hi*  AjvL  ode.  Oriental**,  and  of  the  second  some 
fragments  are  contained  in  the  fftMfa/tis  of  An&sta- 
sins  Sinaita.    Though  prevented  by  illness  from 
boing  present  at  the  council  of  Ephesus  (a.  d. 
431 ),  he  joined  Tbeodoret  in  his  opposition  to 
the  agreement  between  Cyril  and  John,  and,  like 
Theodoret,  he  changed  his  course  through  fear, 
hire  at  a  much  earlier  period.     About  436  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  John,  and  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.    Eight  letters  by 
hzm  are  extant  in  latin  in  the  u  Epiatolae  Epbe- 
ainave  "  of  Lupus.  [P.  S.J 

ANDREOPU'LUS.  [Syntipab.] 
ANDREUS  CA*8p«iJ«),  a  son  of  the  river-god 
Peneso*  in  Arcadia,  from  whom  the  district  about 
OrchuMnenos  in  Boeotia  was  called  Andrei*. 
(Pans.  ix.  34.  f  5.)  In  another  passage  (x.  13. 
I  3)  Panamas  >p»^ks  of  Andreus  (it  is,  however, 
uncertain  whether  be  means  the  same  man  as  the 
furmcr)  a*  the  person  who  first  colonized  Andros. 

to  Diodorus  (v.  79)  Andreus  was  one  of 
of  Kluuiamanthya,  from  whom  he  re- 
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ceived  the  island  afterwards  called  Andros  as  a 
present.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  Conon  (41), 
and  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  639),  call  this  first  colonizer 
of  Andros,  Andrus  and  not  Andreus.       [  L.  S.  ] 

ANDRISCUS  ('A»-opMr«>»).  1.  A  man  of  low 
origin,  who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Pcr- 
&ou*,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  seized  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped, 
however,  from  Rome,  and  finding  many  partisans, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia.  His  reign,  which  was  marked 
by  acts  of  cruelty,  did  not  hut  much  more  than  a 
year.  He  defeated  the  praetor  Juventius,  but  was 
conquered  by  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  conducted  to 
Rome  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
B.  c.  148.  (Liv.  EpU.  49,  50,  52  ;  Diod.  Exe. 
xxxiL  p.  590,  &c,  ed.  Wess.;  Polyb.  xxxvii.  Exe. 
Vatic,  ed.  Mai ;  Flor.  ii.  14;  Vellei.  111;  Paus. 

vii.  13.  §  1.) 

2.  A  writer  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a 
work  upon  Naxos.  (A then.  iii.  p.  78,  c;  Parthcn. 
c.  9,  19.) 

ANDRO.  [Andron.] 

ANDRO'BIUS,  a  painter,  whose  time  and 
country  are  unknown.  He  painted  Scyllis,  the 
diver,  cutting  away  the  anchors  of  the  Persian 
fleet.    (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  32.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROBU'LUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  as  a 
maker  of  statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19. 
8  26.)  [P.S.] 

ANDROCLEIDES  ('Avopo«A<ft'?0>  »  Theban, 
who  was  bribed  by  Timocrates,  the  emissary  of 
Tissaphemcs  in  B.  c.  395,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Thebans  to  make  war  upon  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
bring  back  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  (Xen.  HtU.  iii. 
5.  §  1 ;  Plut  Lyt.  27;  Paus.  iii.  9.  §  4.)  An- 
drocleides  is  mentioned  in  B.  c.  382  as  one  of  tho 
leaders  of  tho  party  opposed  to  Phoebidas,  who 
had  seized  the  citadel    (Xen.  Hell  v.  2.  §  31.) 

A'NDROCLES  ('AropoxAi)*),  an  Athenian  de- 
magogue and  orator.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
enemy  of  Alcibiades,  against  whom  he  brought 
forward  witnesses,  and  spoke  very  vehemently  in 
the  affair  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae, 
B.  c.  415.  (Plut  AlcHk  19;  Andocid.  de  Muster. 
§27.)  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that 
Alcibiades  was  banished.  After  this  event,  Andro- 
cles  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democratical 
party;  but  during  the  revolution  of  a  c.  411,  in 
which  the  democracy  was  overthrown,  and  the 
oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was 
established,  Androcles  was  put  to  death.  (Thuc. 

viii.  65.)  Aristotle  (Met  ii.  23)  has  preserved  a 
sentence  from  one  of  Androcles*  speeches,  in  which 
he  used  an  incorrect  figure.  [L.  S.] 

ANDROCLUS,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  consular, 
of  whom  the  following  story  is  related  by  Aulua 
Gellius  (v.  14)  on  the  authority  of  A pp ion  Plisto- 
nicea,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  and  who  affirmed  that  he  himself  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene : — Androclu*  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  tho 
circus ;  but  a  lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androclus  had  been  com- 
pelled by  tho  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  ouo  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.  An- 
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droclus  found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able  to 
use  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  some 
time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefac- 
tor. But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savage  life,  Androclus 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  by  some  soldiers, 
brought  to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  was  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  used  to  lead  about  the  city.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANDROCY'DES  {'AvipoKtt-ni),  of  Cyxicus,  a 
Greek  painter,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Zeuxis, 
flourished  from  400  to  377  a  c.  (Plin.  xxzt.  36. 
§  3.)  He  painted,  partly  on  the  spot  and  partly 
in  Thebes,  a  skirmish  of  horse  which  took  place 
near  Platacae  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(Plut  J*elop.  25),  and  a  picture  of  Scylla  sur- 
rounded by  fishes.  The  latter  picture  was  much 
praised  for  the  beauty  of  the  fishes,  on  which  the 
artist  was  supposed  to  have  bestowed  the  more 
pains  on  account  of  his  being  fond  of  fish.  ( Plut 
Qtuiest.  Conv.  iv.  4.  §  2;  Polemo,  ap.  Athca.  viii. 
p.  341,  a.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROCY'DES  ('AyopoKifojj),  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  B.  c.  336  —323.  There  is  a  story  told  of 
him  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xiv.  7),  that  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  that  prince  cautioning  him  against  the  im- 
moderate use  of  wine,  which  he  called  "the  blood 
of  the  earth."  It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  same 
author  (xvii.  37.  §  10),  that  he  ordered  his  pa- 
tients to  eat  a  radish  as  a  preservative  against 
intoxication,  from  having  observed  (it  is  said)  that 
the  vine  always  turned  away  from  a  radish  if 
growing  near  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  An- 
drocydes  may  be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  iv.  16  [al.  20]  20), 
and  also  by  Athenaeus.  (vi.  p.  258,  b.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANDROETAS  {'Artpotras),  of  Tenedos,  the 
author  of  a  UtpivKavt  rfji  Tlponorriiot.  (SchoL  ad 
Apoll.  RMod.  ii.  159.) 

ANDROGEUS  fAstytfymt),  a  son  of  Minos 
and  Pasiphae,  or  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered all  his  opponents  in  the  games  of  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens.  This  extraordinary  good 
luck,  however,  became  the  cause  of  his  destruction, 
though  the  mode  of  his  death  is  related  differently. 
According  to  some  accounts  Aegeus  sent  the  man 
be  dreaded  to  fight  against  the  Marathonian  bull, 
who  killed  him ;  according  to  others,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  his  defeated  rivals  on  his  road  to  Thebes, 
whither  he  was  going  to  take  part  in  a  solemn 
contest.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  15.  §  7  ;  Paus.  i. 
27.  §  9.)  According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  60)  it  was 
Aegeus  himself  who  had  him  murdered  near  Ocnoe, 
on  the  road  to  Thebes,  because  he  feared  lest  An- 
drogeus  should  support  the  sons  of  Pallas  against 
him.  Hyginus  {Fab.  41)  makes  him  fall  in  a 
battle  during  the  war  of  his  father  Minos  against 
the  Athenians.  (Sec  some  different  accounts  in 
Plut.  The*.  15;  Scrv.  ad  Am.  vi.  14.)  But  the 
common  tradition  is,  that  Minos  made  war  on  the 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son. 
Propcrtius  (it  1.  64)  relates  that  Androgeus  was 
restored  to  life  by  Aesculapius.  He  was  worship- 
ped in  Attica  as  a  hero,  an  altar  was  erected  to 
him  in  the  port  of  Phalerus  (Paus.  i.  1.  §  4),  and 
games,  dr&poytdvia,  were  celebrated  in  his  honour 
every  year  in  the  Ceratncicns.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  ».  v. 
'AvSpoyttivia.)  He  was  also  worshipped  under 
the  name  Etipvytiw,  u  e.  he  who  ploughs  or  pos- 
sess extensive  fields,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 


that  originally  Androgeus  was  worshipped  as  the 
introducer  of  agriculture  into  Attica.      (L.  S.] 

ANDRO'MACHE  ('A*6>mu*xi).  a  daughter  of 
Eetion,  king  of  the  Cilician  Thebac,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the 
Iliad.  Her  father  and  her  seven  brothers  were 
slain  by  Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebac,  and  her 
mother,  who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a  large 
ransom,  was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married 
to  Hector,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Scamandrius 
(  Astyanax),  and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  most 
tender  love.  (Apollod.  iii.  11.  §  6.)  See  the 
beautiful  passage  in  Homer,  //.  vi.  390—502, 
where  she  takes  leave  of  Hector  when  he  is  going 
to  kittle,  and  her  lamentations  about  his  fall,  xxii. 
460,  A.c;  xxiv.  725,  &c  On  the  taking  of  Troy 
her  son  was  hurled  from  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
she  herself  fell  to  the  share  of  Neoptolemus 
(Pyrrhus),  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  took  her  to 
Epeirus,  and  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons,  Molos- 
sus,  Piclus,  and  Pergamus.  Here  she  was  found 
by  Aeneas  on  his  landing  in  Epeirus,  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice  at  the  tomb  of 
her  beloved  Hector.  (Virg.  Am.  iii.  295,  kc ; 
corop.  Paus.  i  1 1.  §  1 ;  Pind.  Net*,  iv.  82,  viL50.) 
After  the  death  of  Neoptolemus,  or  according  to 
others,  after  his  marriage  with  Hermione,  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen.  Andromache 
became  the  wife  of  Helenus,  a  brother  of  her  first 
husband,  Hector,  who  is  described  as  a  king  of 
Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epeirus,  and  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Cestrinus.  (Virg.  L  e.;  Pans. 
/,  c,  ii.  23.  §  6.)  After  the  death  of  Helenus, 
who  left  his  kingdom  to  Molossua,  Andromache 
followed  her  son  Pergamus  to  Asia.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  have  died  at  Pergamus,  where  in  after 
times  a  hcroum  was  erected  to  her  memory.  ( Paus. 

i.  11.  §  2  ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret.  vL  7,  &c  ;  Eurip. 
Andromache.)  Andromache  and  her  son  Scaman- 
drius were  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi  by 
Polygnotus.    (Pans.  x.  25,  in  fin.)  [L-S.] 

ANDROMACHUS  ('ApBpafmx*')'  1-  Com- 
mander of  the  El  earn  in  b.  c  364,  was  defeated  by 
the  Arcadians  and  killed  himself  in  consequence. 
(Xen.  HeiL  ril  4.  §  19.) 

2.  Ruler  of  Tauromenium  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B»  a,  and  the  father  of  the  historian 
Timaeus,  is  said  to  have  been  by  far  the  best  of 
the  rulers  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  He  assisted 
Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against  Dionvsius,  n.c. 
344.  (Diod.  xvi  7,  68  ;  Plut.  Timol.  10.)  Re- 
specting the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  he  founded 
Tauromenium,  sec  Wcsseling,  ad  Diod.  xiv.  59. 

3.  The  commander  of  the  Cyprian  fleet  at  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  B.  c  332.  ( Arrian,  A  mob. 

ii.  20.)  He  may  have  been  the  same  Andromachus 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Coele-Syria,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  Sa- 
maritans.   (Curt.  iv.  5,  8.) 

4.  The  father  of  Achaeus  [see  p.  8,  a],  and  the 
brother  of  Laodice,  who  married  Sclcucus  Callini- 
cus,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  by  Ptolemy  at 
Alexandria,  but  was  liberated  about  b.  c  320  on 
the  intercession  of  the  Rhodians.  (Polyb.  iv.  51, 
viii.  22.) 

5.  Of  Aspendus,  one  of  Ptolemy  Philopntor's 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Raphia,  in  which 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated,  n.  c  217. 
After  the  battle  Ptolemy  left  Andromachus  in 
command  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  (Polyb. 
v.  64,  83,  85,  87.) 
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6.  An  ambassador  of  Ptolemy  Philometnr,  sent 
tn  Rome  u.  c.  154.    (Polyb.  xxxiii.  5.) 

7.  A  Greek  grammarian,  quoted  in  the  Scholia 
■pan  Homer  (IL  v.  130),  whom  Conini  (Fast.  AU. 
i.  Diss.  tL  p.  386),  without  sufficient  reasons, 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum.    (Fabric  Ribl.  Graee.  vi.  p.  601.) 

8.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Nicome- 
deia  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  (Eudoc  p.  58 ; 
Said,  k  r.  Ztpimaf.) 

'  ANDRCMACHUS  C**pff*?X°')>  1.  Com- 
monlj  called  **  the  Elder,"  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  wo  of  the  same  name,  was  born  in  Crete,  and  was 
phviidan  to  Nero,  a.  n.  54 — 68.  He  is  principally 
celebrated  for  baring  been  the  first  person  on  whom 
the  title  of  "» Archiater"  is  known  to  hare  been 
conferred  (DicL  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Arekiater),  and  also 
for  baring  been  the  inventor  of  a  very  famous 
ca pound  medicine  and  antidote,  which  was  called 
after  his  name  **  Theriaca  Andromachi,*'  which 
Jong  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  which  retains 
its  plaor  ia  some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the 
present  day.  (Did.  <>f  Ant.  i.  r.  Theriaca.)  An- 
dromachas  has  left  us  the  directions  for  making 
this  strange  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  seven ty-four  lines,  and 
dedicated  to  Nero.  Galen  has  inserted  it  entire 
m  two  of  his  works  (DeAntid.  I  6,  and  De  Ther. 
mi  Pa.  c.  6.  voL  xiv.  pp.  33—42),  and  says 
tkxs.  Andromachas  chose  this  form  for  his  re- 
ceipt as  being  more  easily  remembered  than 
prooe%  an  d  leu  likely  to  be  altered.  The  poem 
tu  been  published  in  a  separate  form  by  Franc. 
Tdicaews,  Tiguri,  1607,  4to_,  with  two  Latin 
tmnsiations,  one  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse ; 
and  again  by  J.  S.  Leinker,  Norimb.  1754,  fol. 
It  is  also  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Ideler's 
Pkwwiri  H  Medici  Gram  A/woro,  Derol.  8vo.  1841. 
There  i.  a  German  translation  in  E.  W.  Weber's 
Euyrnd*  Dicker  der  I U  linen,  Frankfort,  1826, 
Crx  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  the  author 
mi  a  work  on  pharmacy,  but  this  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  his  son,  Andromachus  the  Younger. 

2.  The  Younger,  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
hi*  father  of  the  same  name,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  physician 
to  Nrrtk,  a.  D.  54 — 68.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
errata  of  his  life,  but  be  is  generally  supposed  to 
hare  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  pharmacy  in 
tkire  books  (Galen,  De  Compoe.  Hedicasn.  tec 
Oa.  ii.  1.  voL  xiiL  p  463),  which  is  quoted  very 
frcciKtuly  and  with  approbation  by  Galen,  but  of 
»aich  only  a  few  fragments  remain.    [\V.  A.  G.] 

ANDRCMEDA  fA»4>>M«lu),  a  daughter  of 
the  Aethiopian  king  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia.  Her 
mother  boasted  of  ber  beauty,  and  said  that  she 
■  rawtd  the  Nereids.  The  latter  prevailed  on 
P«seid«o  to  visit  the  country  by  an  inundation, 
and  a  sra- monster  was  sent  into  the  land.  The 
«nr!«  of  Antmon  promised  that  the  people  should 
be  delivered  from  tb«**c  laiamities,  if  Andromeda 
«aa  given  up  to  the  monster;  and  Cepheus,  being 
ofaiv^rd  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  chain- 
ed Andromeda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
and  aved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  monster  and 
•btanxd  her  as  his  wife.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  3  ; 
Rrru.  Fob.  64  ;  Ov.  Met  iv.  663,  Ac)  Andro- 
mrda  had  previously  been  promised  to  Pbineus 
(HyriBG*  calls  him  Agenor),  and  this  gave  rise  to 
tL*  (arcous  fight  of  Pbineus  and  Perseus  at  tlic 
wedding,  in  which  the  former  and  all  his  associates 


were  slain.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  1,  Sue.)  [Pkrheus.] 
Andromeda  thus  became  the  wife  of  Perseus,  and 
bore  him  many  children.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  5.) 
Athena  placed  ber  among  the  stars,  in  the  form  of 
a  maiden  with  her  arms  stretched  out  and  chained 
to  a  rock,  to  commemorate  her  delivery  by  Perseus. 
(Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  ii.  10,  Sec.;  Eratosth.  Cutast. 
17;  Arat  Phaen.  198.)  Conon  (SarraL  40) 
gives  a  wretched  attempt  at  an  historical  interpre- 
tation of  this  mythus.  The  scene  where  Andro- 
meda was  fastened  to  the  rock  is  placed  by  some 
of  the  ancients  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lope  in 
Phoenicia,  while  others  assign  to  it  a  place  of  the 
same  name  in  Aethiopia.  The  tragic  poets  often 
made  the  story  of  Andromeda  the  subject  of  dramas, 
which  are  now  lost.  The  moment  in  which  she 
is  relieved  from  the  rock  by  Perseus  is  represented 
in  an  anaglyph  still  extant  (Lcs  ptu*  beaux 
Monument  de  Rome,  No.  63.)  (I*  S.J 

ANDRON  ('Artpvr).  1.  Of  Alexandria, 
whose  work  entitled  Xpovucd  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (ir.  p.  184,  a.) 

2.  Of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entitled  Tpfirovt.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  30,  1 1 9 ;  Schol. 
ad  Paid.  Idk.  iL  17;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  332, 
b.;  Suid.  and  Phot.  s.  r.  laplmr  6  typos  ;  Euseb. 
Praep.  Er.  x.  3.) 

3.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (7"A«.c.25)  in  conjunction 
with  Hellanicus.  (Comp.  Txctzes,  ad  Lyoopkr. 
894,  1283  ;  Schol.  ad  Acsck.  Pert.  183.) 

4.  Of  Teos,  the  author  of  a  TltpiwKous  (Schol. 
ad  Apoli.  Rhod.  ii.  354),  who  is  probably  the  some 
person  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ix.  pp. 
392,  456,  475),  Stephonus  of  Byzantium,  and 
others.  He  may  also  have  been  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  n#pl  Ivyytftucv.  (Harpocrat.  ».  e. 
QopSavTtiov  ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  946.) 
Comp.  Vossius,  De  Hittor.  Grace  p.  285,  ed. 
Westermann. 

ANDRON  f/Aj^pwr),  a  sculptor,  whose  age 
and  country  are  unknown,  made  a  statue  of  Hor- 
monia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  (Tatiau, 
Orat.  in  Grace.  55,  p.  1 19,  Worth.)       [P.  S.] 

ANDRON  ('Ajtopwr),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
is  supposed  by  Tiraquellus  {De  Nobilitate,  c  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  xiii. 
p  58,  ed.  vet.),  to  be  the  same  person  as  Andreas 
of  Carystus  [Andmus]  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take which  has  arisen  from  their  reading  Andron 
in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  76)  instead  of  Andrea*.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  680,  e.),  and 
several  of  his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved 
by  Celsus,  Galen,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  Oribasius, 
Aetius,  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
None  of  his  works  are  in  existence,  nor  is  any- 
thing known  of  the  events  of  his  life ;  and  with 
respect  to  his  date,  it  can  only  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that,  as  Celsus  is  the  earliest  author  who 
mentions  him  (De  Med.  v.  20,  vi.  14,  18,  pp.  92, 
132,  133,  134),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Le  Gere, 
Hid.  de  la  Mid. ;  C.  G.  K  libit.  Index  Medicorum 
Oadariomm  inter  Graeco*  Rumano&ju*,  Foscic.  L 
p.  4,  Lip*,  4to.,  1829.)  [W.  A.  G.J 

ANDRONICIA'NUS  (Artponm-rfs),  wrote 
two  books  against  the  EunomianL  (Phot  Cod.  45.) 

ANDRON I'CL'S  f  AropdVuroi),  ambassador  of 
Attali's,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  156,  to  in  farm  the 
senate  that  Pruias  had  attacked  the  territories  of 
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Attalus.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.)  Andronicus  was 
again  sent  lo  Rome  in  B.  c.  149,  and  assisted  Nico- 
medes  in  conspiring  against  his  lather  Prusias. 
(Appian,  Mithr.  4,  Sac.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('AropoViitoj),  an  Aetolian, 
the  eon  of  Andronicus,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Romans,  in  a.  c.  167,  because  he  had  borne  arms 
with  his  father  against  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xIt.  31.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  I.  COMNE'NUS  {'Avipo- 
vIkos  Kofun\vii),  emperor  of  Constantinople 
son  of  Isaac,  grandson  of  Alexis  I.  and  first-cousin 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  was  born  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ 
The  life  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  who  de- 
serves the  name  of  the  Byzantine  Alcibiadcs,  pre- 
sents a  scries  of  adventures  of  so  extraordinary  a 
description,  as  to  appear  more  like  a  romance  than 
a  history.  Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  her 
choicest  gifts.  His  manly  beauty  was  unparalleled, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  body  was  animated  by  an 
enterprising  mind  and  an  undaunted  spirit.  En- 
dowed with  great  capacities,  he  received  a  careful 
education,  and  the  persuasive  power  of  his  eloquence 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  equally  dangerous  to 
kings  and  queens  :  three  royal  princesses  were  his 
concubines.  For  love  and  war  were  his  predomi- 
nant passions,  but  they  both  degenerated  into 
luxury  and  cruelty.  In  every  deed  or  mischief, 
says  Gibbon  (ch.  48),  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve,  a 
head  to  contrive,  and  a  hand  to  execute. 

In  1141  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks- 
Seljuks,  and  remained  during  a  year  in  their  cap- 
tivity. After  being  released,  he  received  the  com- 
mand in  Cilicia,  and  he  went  there  accompanied 
by  Eudoxia  Comnena,  tho  niece  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  lived  on  a  similar  footing  with  her 
sister  Theodora.  At  tho  close  of  this  war  he  re- 
ceived the  government  of  Naissus,  Braniscba,  and 
Castoria ;  but  the  emperor  soon  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in  Constantinople.  He 
escaped  from  captivity  after  having  been  confined 
twelve  years,  and  fled  to  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  and  at  Kiev  obtained  the  pardon  of  his 
offended  sovereign.  He  contrived  an  alliance  be- 
tween Manuel  and  Jaroslav  against  Hungary,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  Russian  army  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  siege  of  Scmlin.  Still  suspected  by 
Manuel,  he  was  again  sent  to  Cilicia.  He  staid 
some  time  at  Antioch,  and  there  seduced  Philippa, 
the  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Pottou,  prince  of 
Antioch,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Manuel,  who  had  married  her  sister  Maria.  To 
escape  the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  he  fled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  eloped  with  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jerusalem,  a  Conv 
nenian  princess  who  was  renowned  fur  her  beauty. 
They  first  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Nur-ed-din, 
sultan  of  Damascus ;  thence  they  went  to  Baghdad 
and  Persia,  and  at  length  settled  among  the  Turks. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  invaded  the  province  of 
Trebizond,  but  the  governor  of  this  town  succeeded 
in  taking  queen  Theodora  and  the  two  children 
she  had  borne  to  Andronicus,  and  sent  them  to 
Constantinople.  To  regain  them  Andronicus  im- 
plored the  mercy  of  his  sovereign,  and  after  pros- 
trating himself  Uden  with  chains  to  the  foot  of  the 
emperor's  throne,  he  retired  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh, 
a  town  on  the  Black  Sea  in  the  present  eyalet  of 
Trebizond.  There  he  lived  quietly  till  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1 180. 


Manuel  was  succeeded  by  Alexis  II.,  whom 
Andronicus  put  to  death  in  the  month  of  October 
1183,  and  thereupon  he  ascended  the  throne. 
[Alexis  II.]     Agnes  or  Anna,  the  widow  of 
Alexis,  and  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  king  of  France, 
a  child  of  eleven  years,  was  compelled  to  marry 
Andronicus,  who  was  then  advanced  in  years. 
His  reign  was  short  He  was  hated  by  the  nobles, 
numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  but  was  belored 
by  the  people.    His  administration  was  wise ;  and 
he  remedied  several  abuses  in  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical matters.     William  II.,  the  Good,  king  of 
Sicily,  whom  the  fugitive  Greek  nobles  had  per- 
suaded to  invade  Greece,  was  compelled  by 
Andronicus  to  desist  from  his  attack  on  Constanti- 
nople and  to  withdraw  to  his  country,  after  he  bad 
destroyed  Thessalonica.   Thus  Andronicus  thought 
himself  quite  sure  on  the  throne,  when  the  im- 
prudence of  his  lieutenant,   the  snperstitioni 
Hagiochristophorites,  suddenly  caused  a  dreadful 
rebellion.  This  officer  resolved  to  put  to  death  Isaac 
Angelus,  a  noble  but  not  a  dangerous  man;  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  however,  moved  to  pity, 
took  arms  for  the  rescue  of  the  victim,  and  Isaac  was 
proclaimed  emperor.    Andronicus  was  seized,  and 
Isaac  abandoned  him  to  the  revenge  of  his  most  im- 
placable enemies.  After  having  been  carried  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  he  was  hanged  by  the  feet  be- 
tween the  statues  of  a  sow  and  a  wolf,  and  in  that 
position  was  put  to  death  by  the  mob.    (12th  of 
September,  1 )  85.)   (Nice tan,  Manuel  Comnenus, 
L  1,  iii.  iv.  1 — 5 ;  Alexis  Manuelis  Oonuu  FiL  c. 
2,  9,  &C  ;  Andronicus  Comnenus;  Guilielinu*  Ty- 
rensis,  xxi.  13.)  [W.P.] 

ANDRONI'CUS  II.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  th 
Elder  (Kv&portKos  Ila\cu6Koyos),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor 
was  born  a.  d.  1260.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  government,  and  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1283.     Michael  had  consented  to  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  on 
the  second  general  council  at  Lyon,  but  Andronicus 
was  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  was  at  length 
excommunicated  by  pope  Clement  V.  in  1307. 
During  this  the  Greek  armies  were  beaten  by  Os- 
man,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  who 
gradually  conquered  all  the  Byzantine  possessions 
in  Asia.    In  this  extremity  Andronicus  engaged 
the  army  and  the  fleet  of  the  Catalans,  a  numerous 
band  of  warlike  adventurers,  to  assist  him  against 
the  Turks.    Roger  de  Flor,  or  de  Fiona,  the  son 
of  a  German  noble  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.,  the  commander  of  these  adventurers, 
accordingly  went  to  Constantinople  with  a  nu- 
merous fleet  and  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
emperor  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  empire,  and 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar.  This 
famous  captain  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  en- 
gagements, but  his  troops  ravaged  the  country  of 
their  allies  with  as  much  rapacity  as  that  of  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
the  emperor  caused  Roger  to  be  assassinated  at 
Adrianople.    But  the  Catalans  now  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Greeks,  and  after  having  devas- 
tated Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  retired  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  they  conquered  several  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  maintained  themselves. 

Michael,  the  son  of  Andronicus,  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  throne.  Michael  had  two 
sons,  Andronicus  and  Manuel   Both  loved  the 
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same  woman  without  knowing  that  they  were 
rival*,  and  by  an  unhappy  mittake  Manuel  was 
hbia  by  the  hand  of  hi*  brother.  Their  father, 
Michael,  died  of  grief,  and  the  emperor,  exasperat- 
ed against  his  grandson,  showed  some  intention  to 
exclude  him  from  the  throne.  Thus  a  dreadful 
ciril  war,  or  rather  three  wars  aro^  between  the 
emperor  and  his  grandson,  which  lasted  from  13*21 
till  1328,  when  at  last  the  emperor  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Andronicus  the 
eider  retired  to  a  conTent  at  Drama  in  Thcssaly, 
where  he  lived  as  monk  under  the  name  of  Anto- 
nio*. He  died  in  1332,  and  his  body  was  buried 
in  Constantinople.  (Pachymeres,  Andronicus  J'a- 
Ueviopn;  Nierphoru*  Gregoraa,  lib.vi. — x.;  Canta- 
cuxenus, L  1,  Ace.)  ( W.  P.] 

ANDRONI  CUS  III.  PALAEO'LOGUS,  the 
J'tmmprT  ('Artporlxoi  Tla\aui\<rrot),  emperor  of 
Coss-TANTiNapxa,  was  born  in  1296,  and  suc- 
ceeded hi*  grandfather  in  1328,  as  has  been  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  article.  He  was  unsnc- 
cr*ral  in  bis  wars  with  the  Turks ;  he  lost  the 
battle  of  PhUocrene  against  sultan  Urkhan  and 
kis  brother  Ala-ed-din,  who  had  just  organized 
the  budj  of  the  Jamusarie*,  by  whom  Thrace  was 
nvT^jrd  a*  far  as  the  Haemus.  Equally  unsuccess- 
ful against  the  Catalans  in  Greece,  he  was  more 
fertoaate  against  the  Bulgarians,  the  Tartars  of 
Kiptachak,  and  the  Servians. 

He  waa  twice  married,  first  to  Agnes  or  Irene, 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
after  her  d**th  to  Anna,  countess  of  Savoy,  by 
he  had  two  sons,  John  and  EmanueL  At 
k-j  death,  in  1341,  be  left  them  under  the 
of  John  Cantacuxenus,  who  soon  be- 
in  his  own  name.  (Nicephorus 
Oregcras,  lib.  ix. — xi. ;  Cantacuxenus,  i.  c.  58, 
At,  a.  c  1 — 10  ;  Phranxes,  L  c  10 — 13  ;  comp. 
Pachvmerea,  Andromicus  Falaeolcgtu.)  [  W.  P.] 
ANDROM'CUS  CYRRHESTES  (so  called 
frosa  his  native  place,  Cyrrha),  was  the  builder 
td  the  arta_*f-rLil  tower  at  Athens,  vulgarly  called 


*i»  tower  of  the  winds."  Vitruvius  (i.  6.  §  4). 
after  stating,  that  some  make  the  number  of 
tie  winds  to  be  four,  but  that  those  who  have 
examined  the  subject  more  carefully  distinguished 
«~»r*i!_  adds.  **  Especially  Andronicus  Cyrrhcstes, 
w>n  also  set  up  at  Athens,  as  a  representation 


tfe-mrf  (e»mjlum\  an  octagonal  tower  of  marble, 
aad  oo  the  several  sides  of  the  octagon  he  made 
•nrptored  image*  of  the  several  winds,  each  image 
hxi*:irg  towards  the  wind  it  represented,"1  (that 
tv  vSe  rigore  of  the  north  wind  was  sculptured  on 
la*  ai«ih  side  of  the  building,  and  so  with  the 
t  \,  ""and  above  this  tower  he  set  up  a  marble 
(swCoaa).  and  on  the  top  he  placed  a  Triton 
ts.  hmsxse,  holding  out  a  wand  in  his  right  hand : 
a&d  this  figure  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  driven 
m«ad  by  the  wind,  and  always  to  stand  oppo- 
wind,  and  to  hold  the  wand 
above  the  image  of  that  wind." 
Vim  calls  the  building  "  horologium."  (ft.  ft. 
2i.  5.  §  17,  Schn.)  It  formed  a  measure  of  time 
is  rwo  way*.  On  the  outer  walls  were  lines  which 
wria  KTUMcn&s  above  them*  formed  a  series  of 
in  the  building  was  a  clepsydra, 
from  the  spring  called  Clepsydra,  on 
t>-  awth-west  of  the  Acropolis.  The  building, 
»kka  still  stands,  has  been  described  by  Stuart 
plain  walls  are  surmounted  by 
on  the  frieze  of  which  are  the 
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figures  of  the  winds  in  bas-relief.  The  entrances, 
of  which  there  are  two,  on  the  north-east  and  the 
north-west,  have  distyle  porticoes  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Within,  the  remains  of  the  clepsydra  are 
still  visible,  as  are  the  dial  lines  on  the  outer 
walls. 

The  date  of  the  building  is  uncertain,  but  the 
style  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  clepsydra  alio  was  probably  of  that  improved 
kind  which  was  invented  by  Ctcsibius,  about  135 
B.  c  (Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Horologium.)  Mullcr 
places  Andronicus  at  100  a.  c  (Atiika,  in  Erscb 
and  Gruber's  Encyclop.  vi.  p.  233.) 

From  the  words  of  Vitruvius  it  seems  probable 
that  Andronicus  was  an  astronomer.  The  mecha- 
nical arrangements  of  his  "horologium"  were  of 
course  his  work,  but  whether  he  was  properly  the 
architect  of  the  building  we  have  nothing  to  deter- 
mine, except  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrary.  [P.  S.] 

ANDRONI'CUS,  LI'VIUS,  the  earliest  Roman 
poet,  as  far  as  poetical  literature  is  concerned ;  for 
whatever  popular  poetry  there  may  have  existed 
at  Rome,  its  poetical  literature  begins  with  this 
writer.    (QuintiL  x.  2.  §  7.)    He  was  a  Greek 
and  probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in 
southern  Italy.    He  then  became  the  slave  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  perhaps  the  same  who  was  consul 
in  b.  c  219,  and  again  in  a  c  207.  Andronicus 
instructed  the  children  of  his  master,  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  freedom,  and  received  from  his 
patron  the  Roman  name  Livius.  ( H  ieron.  in  Euseb. 
Ckrtm.  ad  Ol.  148.)    During  his  stay  at  Rome, 
Andronicus  made  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  appears  to  have  exerted  him- 
self chiefly  in  creating  a  taste  for  regular  dramatic 
representations.   His  first  drama  was  acted  in  ac, 
240,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Tudi- 
tanus  (Cic.  DruL.  18,  comp.  Tux,  Quatst.  L  1,  da 
Semct.  14;  Li  v.  vii.  2;  Gellius,  xvii.  21);  but 
whether  it  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comody  is  uncertain. 
That  be  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies,  is 
attested  beyond  all  doubt.  (Diomedcs,  iiL  p.  486  ; 
Flavins  Vopisc  Kumerian,  13;  the  author  of  the 
work  de  Comoed.  et  Trag.)    The  number  of  his 
dramas  was  considerable,  and  we  still  possess  the 
titles  and  fragments  of  at  least  fourteen.  The  sub- 
jects of  them  were  all  Greek,  and  they  were  little 
more  than  translations  or  imitations  of  Greek  dra- 
mas. (Suet  de  Illustr.  Grammat.  1 ;  Diomed.  L  c) 
Andronicus  is  said  to  have  died  in  B  c.  221,  and 
cannot  have  lived  beyond  B.c  214.  (Osann,  Anal. 
CriL  p.  28.)    As  to  the  poetical  merit  of  these 
compositions  we  are  unable  to  form  an  accurate 
idea,  since  the  extant  fragments  are  few  and  short. 
The  language  in  them  appears  yet  in  a  rude  and 
undeveloped  form,  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  solid 
basis  for  further  development.    Cicero  (Brut.  18) 
says,  that  in  his  time  they  were  no  longer  worth 
reading,  and  that  the  600  mules  in  the  Clytem- 
ncstra  and  the  3000  craters  in  the  Equus  Trojanus 
could  not  afford  any  pleasure  upon  the  stage,  (ad 
Famil.  vii.  1.)    In  the  time  of  Horace,  the  poems 
of  Andronicus  were  read  and  explained  in  schools  ; 
and  Horace,  although  not  an  admirer  of  early 
Human  poetry,  says,  that  he  should  not  like  to  see 
the  works  of  Andronicus  destroyed.  (Horat  Epist. 
ii.  1.  69.) 

Besides  his  dramas,  Livius  Andronicus  wrote  : 
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1'.  A  Latin  Odyssey  in  the  Satornian  verse  (Cic 
Brut.  18),  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  poem 
was  an  imitation  or  a  mere  translation  of  the  Ho- 
meric poem.  2.  Hymns  (Lit.  xxvii.  37;  Fest  i.c 
Scriba*\  of  which  no  fragments  are  extant.  The 
statement  of  some  writers,  that  he  wrote  versified 
Annals,  is  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus  and  Ennius.  (  Vossius  de  Hist.  Lot.  p.  827.) 

The  fragments  of  Livius  Andronicus  are  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  dramatists  mentioned  under  Acciua.  The 
fragments  of  the  Odysaea  Latina  are  collected  in 
H.  Duntxcr  et  L.  Lerach,  de  Versu  quern  vocant 
Saturnine  pp.  40-48;  all  the  fragments  are  con- 
tained in  Diintzcr's  Livii  Andronid  Fragmtnta 
coltecta  et  iUustratOy  4"c  Berlin,  1835,  8to.;  comp. 
Osann,  Anateda  Critica,  c  1.  [L.  S.] 

A  N  DRON  I'CUSfAraVaWot  ),aM  ackdonun, 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  war  against  Antiochus, 
B.C  190,  as  the  governor  of  Ephesus.  (Li v.  xxxriL 
13.)  He  is  spoken  of  in  a  c  169  aa  one  of  the 
generals  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
sent  by  him  to  burn  the  dock-yards  at  Thessalnnica, 
which  he  delayed  doing,  wishing  to  gratify  the 
Romans,  according  to  Diodorus,  or  thinking  that 
the  king  would  repent  of  bis  purpose,  as  Livy 
states.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death 
by  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliv.  10;  Diod.  Etc.  p.  579, 
Wess.;  Appian,  de  HeL  Mac.  14.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('ArtpaWoi),  °*  Olynthvs, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  son  of  Agcrrhus 
mentioned  by  Arrian  (Anab.  iii.  23),  was  one  of 
the  four  generals  appointed  by  Antigonus  to  form 
the  military  council  of  the  young  Demetrius,  in 
a  c  314.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  De- 
metrius1 army  at  the  battle  of  Gaza  in  312,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
treat of  Demetrius,  was  left  in  command  of  Tyre. 
He  refused  to  surrender  the  city  to  Ptolemy,  who, 
however,  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  spared  the 
life  of  Andronicus,  who  fell  into  his  hands.  (Diod. 
xix.  69,  86.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('AifyoWot),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam. 
tec.  Locos,  vii.  6,  vol.  xiii.  p.  114)  and  Theodorus 
Priscianus  (Rer.  Medic.  L  18,  ii.  1,  6,  pp.  18,  37, 
ed.  Argent),  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some 
time  before  the  second  century  after  Christ  No 
other  particulars  are  known  respecting  him  ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Andronicus  quoted 
several  times  by  Galen  with  the  epithet  Peripa- 
teticus  or  likodius,  is  probably  quite  another  person. 
He  is  called  by  Tiraqucllus  (De  NobUitaie,  c  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabricius  (DM.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p. 
62,  ed.  vet),  u  Andronicus  Ticianus,"  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Andronicus  and  Titian  us  appear  to 
have  been  two  different  persona.      [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRO'NICUS  (VtstyaWos),  a  Greek  poet 
and  contemporary  of  the  emperor  Constantius, 
about  a.  D.  360.  Libanius  (Epist.  75  ;  comp. 
De  Vita  Sua,  p. 68)  says  that  the  sweetness  of  his 
poetry  gained  him  the  favour  of  all  the  towns 
(probably  cf  Egypt)  ua  far  as  the  Ethiopians,  but 
that  the  full  development  of  his  talents  was 
checked  by  the  death  of  his  mother  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  native  town  (Hermopolis  ?).  If  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Andronicus  mentioned  by  Photius 
(Cud.  279,  p.  536,  a.  Bokk.)  as  the  author  of  dramas 
and  various  other  poems,  he  was  a  native  of  Her- 
mopolis in  Egypt,  of  which  town  he  was  decurio. 
Thcmistius  (Orot.  xxix.  p.  418,  &c),  who  speaks 


of  a  young  poet  in  Egypt  as  the  author  of  a 
tragedy,  epic  poems,  and  dithyrambs,  appear* 
likewise  to  allude  to  Andronicus.  In  a.  d.  359, 
Andronicus,  with  several  other  persons  in  the  cut 
and  in  Egypt,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  indulging 
in  pagan  practices.  He  was  tried  by  Paulas, 
whom  the  emperor  had  despatched  for  the  purpose, 
but  he  was  found  innocent  and  acquitted.  (Am- 
mian.  Marcellin.  xix.  12.)  No  fragments  of  his 
works  are  extant,  with  the  exception  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  181.)       [L.  S.J 

ANDRONI'CUS  (fhApivucot),  of  Rhodks,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  is  reckoned  as  the 
tenth  of  Aristotle's  successors  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school  at  Rome,  about  a  c.  58,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  Boethus  of  Sidon,  with  whom 
Strabo  studied.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  655, 757;  Amnion. 
in  Aristot.  Categ.  p.  8,  a^  ed.  Aid.)  We  know 
little  more  of  the  life  of  Andronicus,  but  be  is  of 
special  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  from 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  (SulL  c  26),  that  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Theopbrastus,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
library  of  Apellicon,  and  were  brought  to  Rome  bj 
Sulla  with  the  rest  of  Apellicon 's  library  in  a c  84. 
Tyrannio  commenced  this  task,  but  apparently  did 
not  do  much  towards  it  (Comp.  Porphyr.  vit.  Pto- 
tin.  c  24  ;  Boethius,  ad  Aristot.  de  Interpret,  p.  292, 
ed.  Basil  1570.)  The  arrangement  which  Andro- 
nicus made  of  Aristotle's  writings  seems  to  be  the 
one  which  forms  the  basis  of  our  present  editions ; 
nnd  we  are  probably  indebted  to  him  for  the  pre- 
servation of  a  large  number  of  Aristotle's  works. 

Andronicus  wrote  a  work  upon  Aristotle,  the 
fifth  book  of  which  contained  a  complete  list  of  the 
philosopher's  writings,  and  he  also  wrote  commen- 
taries upon  the  Physics,  Ethics  and  Categories. 
None  of  these  works  is  extant,  for  the  paraphrase 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  which  is  ascribed  to 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes  was  written  by  some  one 
elite,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicus 
Callistus  of  Theasalonica,  who  was  professor  at 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Paris  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Andronicus  Callistus 
was  the  author  of  the  work  Tltpl  Vla&tir,  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  The  n«el 
Tla6£v  was  first  published  by  Hoschel,  Aug.  Yin- 
deL  1594,  and  the  Paraphrase  by  Heinsius  as  an 
anonymous  work,  Lugd.  Bat.  1607,  and  afterwards 
by  Heinsius  as  the  work  of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes 
Lugd.  Bat  1617,  with  the  Utpl  TlaBwv  attached  to 
it.  The  two  works  were  printed  at  Cantab.  1679, 
and  Oxon.  1809.  (Stahr,  Aristotdia,  ii.  p.  129.) 

ANDRO'NIDAS  ('Avtpuvt&as),  was  with  Cal- 
ibrates the  leader  of  the  Roman  party  among  the 
Achacans  In  a  a  146,  he  was  sent  by  Mctcllus 
to  Diaeus,  the  commander  of  the  Achaean*,  to 
offer  peace ;  but  the  peace  was  rejected,  and  An- 
dronidas  seized  by  Diaeus  who  however  released 
him  upon  the  payment  of  a  talent  (  Polyb.  xxix.  10, 
xxx.  20,  xL  4,  5.) 

ANDROSTHENES  0A*8poVfl«ri|t).  1.  Of 
Thasus  one  of  Alexander's  admirals  sailed  with 
Nearchus  and  was  also  sent  by  Alexander  to  ex- 
plore the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  766;  Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  20.)  He  wrote  nn 
account  of  this  voyage,  and  also  a  T»}f  "Ir3j<cfjs 
wapdwKovt.  (Athcn.  iii.  p.  93,  b.)  Compare  Mar- 
ciaa  Heracl.  p.  63,  Huds.;  Theophr.  de  Cans.  Plant 
ii.  5  ;  Vossius  de  Histor.  Grace  p.  98,  cd.  Wester- 
Tuanu. 
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2.  Of  Cyxkua,  left  by  Antiocbu*  the  Great  In 
India,  to  convey  the  treasure*  promised  him  by 
the  Indian  king  Scpha^aM-nns.  (Pelybv  xi.  34.) 

3.  Of  Corinth,  who  defended  Corinth  against 
the  Roman*  m  B.  c  198,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
following  year  by  the  Achaean*.  (Liv.  xxxii  23 ; 
xxxiii  1L  15.) 

4.  Of  Tbessaly,  called  by  Caesar  the  praetor  of 
the  cwntry  (by  which  he  mean*  merely  the  mili- 
tary roumaoder).  that  the  gate*  of  Gomphi  against 
Caesar  io  b.c  48,  is  consequence  of  the  defeat  at 
LKrrharhiiaa.  (Cars.  B.  C.  iiL  80.) 

ANDRG<8THENES  (^poo^tVwj),  an  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Eucadmus,  completed 
the  figures  rapporting  the  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Apouo  at  Delphi,  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
by  Praxia*.  (Pan*,  x.  19.  §  3.)  The  time  when 
he  bved  is  not  exactly  known ;  it  was  probably 
about  440.  a,  c.  (P.  S.] 

ANDROTION  CArSporl*r\,an  Athenian  ora- 
tor, was  s  too  of  Andron,  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and 
a  contemponrr  of  Demosthenes.  (Said.  «.  c.l  To 
which  of  the  political  parties  of  the  time  be  be- 
longed is  uncertain  ;  bat  Ulpian  (ad  Demottk.  c. 
AmdrvL  p.  594)  states,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  detru^otrue*  of  his  time.    He  seems  to 
have  been  a  particularly  skilful  and  elegant  speaker. 
(Schoi  ad  Her-nivjm.  p.  40 h)  Among  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  there  is  one  against  our  Androtion, 
which  Demosthenes  delivered  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  (Gettius,  xv.  28;  Pint.  Dent.  15),  and  in 
which  be  imitated  the  elegant  style  of  Isocrates 
and  Androtion.   The  subject  of  the  speech  it  this: 
Androtion  had  induced  the  people  to  make  a  pse- 
phisma  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  custom. 
Eflcicsnon  and  Diodorus  came  forward  to  accuse 
a;m.  and  ptw*«o»ed  that  be  should  be  disfranchised, 
ptnly  for  haTing  proposed  the  illegal  ptephi.ima, 
sad  partly  far  his  bad  conduct  in  other  respects. 

the  oration  against  Androtion 
of  the  accusers,  who  delivered  it 
(Libun.  Jnrvm.  <id  [Jemtnth.  AndroL)  The  issue  of 
the  contest  is  not  known.  The  orations  of  Andro- 
tion have  perished,  with  tha  exception  of  a  frag- 
ment which  is  preserved  and  praised  by  Aristotle. 
( kM.  vL  4.)  Some  modern  critics,  such  as  Wes- 
sefang  (ad  Diod.  i.  29),  Coiaet  (ad  Itocrat.  ii.  p. 
40),  and  Orelli  (ad  liocraL  de  Antid.  p.  248),  as- 
cribe to  Androtion  the  Eroticus  which  is  usually 
printed  among  the  orations  of  Demosthenet ;  but 
arguments  are  not  satisfactory.  (Western)  an  n, 
.lk9K0tA.iL  p.  81.)  There  is  an  Androtion, 
the  author  of  an  Atthis,  whom  some  regard  at  the 
auLr  {.^rv  u  as  the  orator.  (Zosim.  ViL.  Itocr.  p. 
ri.ed.Dind.)  [L,  S.J 

ANDROTION  fAt*o>oTtaw),  the  author  of  an 
Atthis,  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  Attica,  which 
it  frequently  referred  to  by  ancient  writers,  (Paus. 
ri  7.  $  %  x.  8.  §  1 ;  Marcellin.  VH.  Tkuc  §  28 ; 
Phn.  Solo*,  c  15,  &c)  The  fragments  of  this 
*ork  have  been  published  with  those  of  Philo- 
ehoruw,  by  Siebelis,  Lips.  181 1.  (Voasios,  de  HieL 
Grate.  386,  ed.  Westerrnann.) 

ANDROTION  ('A*9p<nl**\  a  Greek  writer 
«pro  agriculture,  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
r&euphrastus.  (Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  ii  8,  de  Caut. 
Plant.  iiL  15;  A  then.  hi.  pp.  75,  d.,  82,  c;  Varr. 
AA.Ll;Coliun.Ll;  Plin.  EUnchus, lib. viiL,&x.) 
A.VDRUS.  [AnwiPfc] 
ANEMOTIS  ('A»*a»svth),  the  subduer  of  the 
»*-■£*,  a  surname  of  Athena  under  which  she  was 
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worshipped  and  had  a  temple  at  Mothone  in  Metr 
tenia.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Diomedcs,  because  in  consequence  of  bis  prayers 
the  goddess  had  subdued  the  ttorms  which  did  in- 
jury to  the  country.  (Paus.  iv.  35.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 
ANERISTUS  ('AnfpiffToi),  the  ton  of  Sper- 
tbias,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambassador,  who  was  tent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.  c. 
430,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia.  He 
was  surrendered  by  the  Athenians,  together  with 
the  other  ambassadors  who  accompanied  him,  by 
Sadocus,  son  of  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  taken  to 
Athens,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Herod,  vii.  1 37  ; 
Thuc.  ii  67.)  The  grandfather  of  Aneristu*  had 
the  same  name.  (Herod,  vii.  134.) 

ANEROESTL'S  or  ANEROESTES  ('A*ip4- 
coror,  'Arnpoiimit),  king  of  the  Gaecati,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  who  was 
induced  by  the  Boii  and  the  Insubres  to  make  war 
upon  the  Roman*.  He  accordingly  invaded  Italy 
in  b.  c  225,  defeated  the  Romans  near  Factulae, 
but  in  hit  return  home  was  intercepted  by  the  con- 
sul C.  Atilius,  who  had  come  from  Corsica.  A 
battle  ensued  near  Pitae,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  but  Atilius  was 
killed.  Aneroestus,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  hi* 
own  life.  (Polyb.  ii.  22, 26,  Ac,  31;  comp.  Eutrop. 
iiL  5 ;  Oro*.  iv.  3 ;  Zonama,  viiL  20.) 

ANESIDO'RA  {'Awnaiotipa),  the  spender  of 
gifts,  a  surname  given  to  Gaea  and  to  Demeter, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  a  temple  under  this  name 
at  Phliut  in  Attica.  (Paus.  L  31.  §  2;  Hesych. 
*.  v.;  Plut.  Sympo*.  p.  745.)  [L.  S.J 

ANGEXlON,  sculptor.  [Tkctaxus.] 

A'NGELOS  (*ArytAo»).  1.  A  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Syracuse,  and  according  to  some  accounts  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Hecate.  (Hesych.  t.  v. ;  Schol.  ad 
TkeocrU.  iL  12.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon,  whom,  together  with 
Mela*,  he  begot  by  a  nymph  in  Chios.  (Paus.  vii 
4.  §6.)  [L.S.] 

ANGERO  NA  or  ANGERO'NIA,  a  Roman 
divinity,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  distinct 
idea,  on  account  of  the  contradictory  statements 
about  her.  According  to  one  class  of  passages  the 
it  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces,  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  from  it  (Verrius  Flacc  on. 
Macrob.  Sat  i.  10.)  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  near  the  porta  Ronianula,  close 
by  the  Forum,  and  she  was  represented  with  her 
mouth  bound  and  sealed  up  (o*  oblu/aium  et  rig- 
natum,  Macrob.  /.  c;  Plin.  //.  N.  iii.  9),  which 
according  to  Masturiut  Sabinus  (ap.  Macrob.  Le.) 
indicated  that  those  who  concealed  their  anxiety 
in  patience  would  by  thit  meant  attain  the  greatest 
happiness.  Hartung  (Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.  il  p.  247) 
interprets  this  as  a  symbolical  suppression  of  cries 
of  anguish,  because  such  cries  were  always  unlucky 
omens.  He  alto  thinks  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  of  anguish  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  delight,  to  indicate  that  the  latter  should 
exercise  her  influence  upon  the  former,  and  change 
sorrow  into  joy.  Julius  Modestut  (ap.  Macrob. 
I.  c)  and  Fcstus  (s.  v.  Angeronae  deae)  give  an  his- 
torical origin  to  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  for 
they  say,  that  at  one  time  men  and  beasts  were 
visited  by  a  disease  called  angina,  which  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  sacrifices  were  vowed  to  Ange- 
rona,   (Comp.  Orelli  lnscript.  p.  87.  No.  116.) 
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Other  accounts  state  that  Angerona  was  the  god- 
dess of  silence,  and  that  her  worship  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  to  prevent  the  secret  and  sacred 
name  of  Rome  being  made  known,  or  that  Ange- 
rona was  herself  the  protecting  divinity  of  Rome, 
who  by  laying  her  finger  on  her  mouth  enjoined 
men  not  to  divulge  tie  secret  name  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  /.  c;  Macrob.  Sat.  iiL  9.)  A  festival,  Ange- 
rotialia,  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of 
Angerona,  every  year  on  the  12th  of  December,  on 
which  day  the  pontiff*  offered  sacrifices  to  her  in 
the  temple  of  Vnlnpia,  and  in  the  curia  Accnleia. 
( Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  23 ;  Plin.  and  Macrob. 
U.cc.)  [L.S.] 

ANOl'TIA  or  ANGUI'TIA,  a  goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  Marsians  and  Marrubians,  who 
lived  about  the  shores  of  the  lake  F acinus.  She  was 
believed  to  have  been  once  a  being  who  actually 
lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  taught  the  people 
remedies  against  the  poison  of  serpents,  and  had 
derived  her  name  from  being  able  to  kill  serpen ta 
by  her  incantations  (from  anger*  or  anguu,  Serv. 
ad  Aeu.  vii.  750).  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Scrviua,  the  goddess  was  of  Greek  origin,  for 
Angitia,  says  he,  was  the  name  given  by  the  Mar- 
rubians  to  Medea,  who  after  having  left  Colchis 
came  to  Italy  with  Jason  and  taught  the  people 
the  above  mentioned  remedies.  Silius  Italicus 
(viii.  498,  Ac)  identifies  her  completely  with 
Medea.  Her  name  occurs  in  several  inscriptions 
(Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  1 1 6 }  p.  335,  No.  1 846),  in  one  of 
which  she  is  mentioned  along  with  Angerona,  and 
in  another  her  name  appears  in  the  plural  form. 
From  a  third  inscription  (Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  1 15)  it 
seems  that  she  had  a  temple  and  a  treasury  be- 
longing to  it  The  Silvia  Angitia  between  Alba  and 
lake  Fucinus  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Solin. 
c2.)  [L.S.] 

ANIA'NUS,  the  referendaritu  (Dufresne, 
Gloss.  *.  p.)  of  Alaric  the  second,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, and  employed  in  that  capacity  to  authenti- 
cate with  his  subscription  the  official  copies  of  the 
Breriurium.  {Dirt,  of  AnL  s.  v.  Breviarium.) 
In  his  subscription  he  used  the  words  Anianus,  vir 
spectabili*  subscripri  et  edidi,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  edidi,  pro- 
ceeded the  common  notion  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Romano-Gothic  code,  which  has  thence 
sometimes  been  called  Breviarium  Aniani.  The 
subscription  took  place  at  Aire  (Aduris)  in  Gas- 
coigne,  a.  d.  50G.  (Silberrad,  ad  Heinec  Hist 
Jar.  Germ.  §  15.)  Sigebcrt  (de  ecdesiasiids  acrip- 
ioribus,  c.  70,  cited  by  Jac  GodefroL,  Prolegomena 
in  Cod.  Theodos.  §  5)  says,  that  Anianus  translated 
from  Greek  into  Latin  the  work  of  Chrysostom 
upon  St.  Matthew ;  but  respecting  this,  see  the 
following  article,  No.  2.  [J.  T.  G.] 

A  N I  A'N  US  ('Ajwrfi ).  1 .  An  Egyptian  monk, 
who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ,  and  wrote  a  chronography,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Synccllus,  he  generally  followed  Eusebius, 
but  sometimes  corrected  errors  made  by  that  writer. 
It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Anianus,  on 
the  whole,  surpassed  Eusebius  in  accuracy.  Syn- 
cellus  frcuucntlv  finds  fault  with  him.  (SyncelL 
Chrotiogr.  pp.  7,"  1 C,  1 7,  34—36.) 

2.  Deacon  of  Celeda,  in  Italy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century,  a  native  of  Campania, , 
was  the  amanuensis  of  Pelagius,  and  himself 
a  warm  Pelagian.    He  was  present  at  the  synod 
of  Diospolis  (a.  d.  415),  aud  wrote  on  the  Pelagian 


controversy  apainst  Jerome.  (Hieron.  Epitt.  81.) 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  homilies  of 
Chrysostom  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  on 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  ChrysoBtom's  LeUer$  to 
Neophytes.  Of  all  his  works  there  arc  only  extant 
the  translations  of  the  first  eight  of  Chrysostom'i 
homilies  on  Matthew,  which  are  printed  in  Moot- 
faucon's  edition  of  Chrysostom.  The  rest  of  those 
homilies  were  translated  by  Gregoriu^orGeor^ius) 
Trupezuntius,  but  Fabricius  regards  all  up  to  the 
26th  as  the  work  of  Anianus,  but  interpolated  by 
Gregory.  (BibL  Graec  viii.  p.  552,  note.)  Sigebert 
and  other  writers  attribute  the  translation  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  jurist  Anianus,  who  lived 
under  Alaric ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error,  mice 
the  preface  to  the  work  is  addressed  to  Oromius, 
who  was  condemned  for  Pelagiauism  in  the  council 
of  Ephesus.  (a.  d.  431.)  [P.  S.] 

ANICETUS.  1.  A  freedman  of  Nero,  sad 
formerly  his  tutor,  commanded  the  fleet  at  Mis* nam 
in  a.  d.  60,  and  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to 
murder  Agrippina.  He  was  subsequently  induced 
by  Nero  to  confess  having  committed  adultery 
with  Octavia,  but  in  consequence  of  bis  conduct  in 
this  affair  was  banished  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died. 
(Tac  Ann.  xiv.  3,  7,  8,  62 ;  Dion  Cass.  bri.  13; 
Suet  Ner.  35.) 

2.  A  freedman  of  Polemo,  who  espoused  thv; 
party  of  Vitellius,  and  excited  an  insurrection 
against  Vespasian  in  Pontus,  a.  d.  70.  It  was 
however  put  down  in  the  same  year,  and  Anicetus, 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Cohibus,  was  surrendered  by  the  king  of  the  Sedo- 
cbezi  to  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian,  and  put  to 
death.  (Tac  Hist.  iiL  47,  48.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  appears  to  hare 
written  a  glossary.  (A then.  xL  p.  783,  c  *,  coop. 
Alciphr.  t.  28,  with  Bergler's  note.) 

ANl'CIA  GENS.  Persons  of  the  name  of 
Anicius  are  mentioned  first  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  a  c  Their  cognomen  was  G  alli's. 
Those  whose  cognomen  is  not  mentioned  arc  given 
under  Anicius. 

AN  PCI  US.  1.  Cn.  Anicius,  a  legate  of  Paullu* 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  b  a  168.  (Liv.  xliv.  46.) 

2.  T.  Amciuh,  who  said  that  Q.  Cicero  had 
given  him  a  commission  to  purchase  a  place  in  the 
suburbs  for  him,  B.C.  54.  (Cic  ad  Qu,  Fr.  iiL  1.  §  7.) 

3.  C.  Aniciuk,  a  senator  and  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
whose  villa  was  near  that  of  the  latter.  Cicero 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Q.  Cornincios 
in  Africa,  when  Anicius  was  going  there  with  the 
privilege  of  a  le-fatio  libera  (Diet  of  AnL  cv.  Legatus) 
in  B.  c.  44.  (Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  il  19,  ad  Fam,  vii. 
26,  xii.  21.) 

ANI'GRIDES  f  AffypsSfft),  the  nymphs  of  the 
river  Anigrus  in  Eli*.  On  the  coaat  of  Elis,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  was  a  grotto 
sacred  to  them,  which  was  visited  by  persons 
afflicted  with  cutaneous  diseases.  They  were  cored 
here  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  nymphs,  and 
by  bathing  in  the  river.  (Pans.  v.  5.  §  6  ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  346  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  880.)      [L.  S.) 

A'NlUS('Ar«of),  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Creasa, 
or  according  to  others  by  Rhoeo,  the  daughter 
of  Staphylus,  who  when  her  pregnancy  became 
known  was  exposed  by  her  angry  father  in  a  chest 
on  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  cheat  landed  in 
Delos,  and  when  Rhoeo  was  delivered  of  a  boy  she 
consecrated  him  to  the  service  of  Apollo,  who  en- 
dowed him  with  prophetic  powera.    (Diod.  v.  62 ; 
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form,  Xamtf.  41.)     Anius  had  by  Dryope 
three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo,  and  Elais,  to  whom 
Dionysus  gave  the  power  of  producing  at  will  any 
qaantitv  of  wine,  corn,  and  oil, — whence  they  were 
When  the  Greek*  on  their 
to  Troy  landed  in  Delos,  Anius  endeav- 
oured to  persaade  them  to  stay  with  him  for  nine 
yean,  a*  it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  they  should  not 
uke  Troy  until  the  tenth  year,  and  be  promised 
w;l3  the  help  of  hit  three  daughters  to  supply 
them  with  all  they  wanted  during  that  period. 
(Pherecyd.  op.  Tsets.  ad  Lycopk.  569;  Or.  MtL 
xiii  623,  Ac ;  camp.  Dictys  Cret  i.  23.)  After 
the  fall  of  Troy,  when  Aeneas  arrived  in  Delos,  he 
wa.>  kmdly  received  by  Anius  (Or.  /.  e. ;  Virg.  Am. 
in.  SO,  with  Serous),  and  a  Greek  tradition  stated 
thai  Aeneas  married  a  daughter  of  Anius,  of  the 
nitTw  of  Lavhua,  who  was,  like  her  father,  endowed 
with  prophetic  powers,  followed  Aeneas  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Larinjum.  (Dionys.  HaLi.59;  AnreL 
Vict  IM  Orif.  Gad.  Rom.  9  ;  com  p.  Hartung,  Die 
Rtbg.  «*.  Ram.  L  p.  87.)    Two  other  mythical  per- 

otbrr  a  k/rrff  ™f  Etruria,  from  whom  the  river  Anio 
derired  us  name,  occur  in  Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  80, 
and  Phrt.  prjr,uM.  40.  [L.  S.] 

ANNA.  [Ami  Peketsna  ] 
ANNA  COMNE'NA  ('Arm  Kofirrpd),  the 
daughter  of  Alexis  1.  Comnenus,  and  the  empress 
Irene,  was  born  in  a.  d.  1083.  She  was  destined 
to  aarry  Constantine  Duces,  but  he  died  while  she 
was  still  a  child  ;  and  she  was  subsequently  mar- 
ried to  Nieephorns  Bryennius,  a  Greek  nobleman 
.  by  birth.  talents,  and  learning.  Antia, 


gifted  by  nature  with  beauty  and  rare  talents, 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  she  tells 
u»  m  the  preface  to  her  Alexias,  that  she  was 
:?>r9agnly  acquainted  with  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
Tb*  vanity  of  a  female  philosopher  was  flattered 
with  the  homages  she  received  from  the  Greek 
scholar*  and  artists,  and  during  a  long  period  her* 
and  her  husband'*  house  was  the  centre  of  the 
aru  sad  sciences  of  Constantinople.  Her  love  for 
her  husband  was  sincere  and  founded  upon  real 
est**  ex  and  i»he  and  the  empress  tried,  although  in 
vim,  to  persuade  the  dying  Alexis  to  appoint 
Brjeanins  his  successor.  The  throne  was  inherit- 
ed by  John,  the  son  of  Alexis,  (a.  d.  1118.) 
Wrag  his  reign  Anna  persuaded  Bryennius  to 
the  crown ;  but  the  conspiracy  failed  at  the 
ent  of  its  execution,  and  Anna  and  Bryennius 
'  punished  with  exile  and  the  confiscation  of 
greater  part  of  their  property.  Bryennius 
some  time  afterwards,  and  Anna  regretted 
his  lots  with  deep  and  sincere  affliction.  During 
ies  retirement  from  the  world  she  composed  her 
44  Alexias"  ('AA«£af). 

This  celebrated  work  is  a  biography  of  her 
faher,  the  emperor  Alexis  I.  It  is  divided  into 
fifteen  books.  In  the  first  nine  she  relates  with 
prolixity  the  youth  of  Alexis,  his  exploits 
*  the  Turks,  Seltuks,  and  the  Greek  rebels 
£  \±A  and  Epeirus.  his  nrcession,  and  his  war* 
■ganst  the  Normans  in  Epeirus.  The  tenth  book 
a  rraariably  interesting,  containing  tlie  relation 
d  tat  transactions  between  Alexis  and  the 
Western  prinees  which  led  to  the  first  crusade, 
ant  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  at  Constantinople. 
The  following  three  contain  the  relations  of  Alexis 
»r-b  the  Crusaders  who  had  then  advanced  into 
Am.  ziA  his  hut  contest  with  the  Norman  Bo- 


heroond,  then  prince  of  Antioch,  in  Greece  and 
Epeirus.  In  the  fourteenth  book  are  related  the 
successful  wars  of  Alexis  against  the  Turks  after 
they  had  been  weakened  by  the  Crusaders ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  she  gives  a  rather  short  relation  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  her  father.  This 
division  shews  that  she  did  not  start  from  a  his- 
torical but  merely  from  a  biographical  point  of 


To  write  the  life  of  a  man  like  Alexis  I.  was  a 
difficult  task  for  his  daughter,  and  this  difficulty 
did  not  escape  her  sagacity.  **  If  I  praise  Alexis," 
she  says  in  the  preface,  "  the  world  will  accuse  me 
of  having  paid  greater  attention  to  his  glory  than 
to  truth ;  and  whenever  I  shall  be  obliged  to  blame 
some  of  his  actions,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  impious  injustice."  However,  this  self- 
justification  is  mere  mockery.  Anna  knew  very 
well  what  she  would  write,  and  far  from  deserving 
the  reproach  of  u  impious  injustice,"  she  only  de- 
serves that  of  44  pious  injustice."  The  Alexias  is 
history  in  the  form  of  a  romance, — embellished 
troth  with  two  purposes — that  of  presenting 
Alexis  as  the  Mars,  and  his  daughter  as  the 
Minerva  of  the  Byzantines.  Anna  did  not  invent 
facts,  but  in  painting  her  portraits  she  always  dips 
her  pencil  in  the  colour  of  vanity.  This  vanity  is 
threefold, — personal,  domestic,  and  national.  Thus 
Alexis  is  spotless ;  Anna  becomes  an  oracle ;  the 
Greeks  are  the  first  of  all  the  nations,  and  the 
Latins  are  wicked  barbarians.  Bohemond  alone  is 
worthy  of  all  her  praise ;  but  it  is  said  that  she 
was  admired  by,  and  that  she  admired  in  her  turn, 
the  gallant  prince  of  the  Normans. 

The  style  of  the  author  i«  often  affected  and 
loaded  with  false  erudition;  unimportant  details 
are  constantly  treated  with  as  much  as  and  even 
more  attention  than  facts  of  high  importance. 
These  are  the  defects  of  the  work,  but  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  discard  them, 
will  find  the  Alexias  the  most  interesting  and  one 
of  the  most  valuablo  historical  productions  of  the 
Byzantine  literature. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Alexias  was  publish- 
ed by  Hoelschelius,  Augsburg,  1610,  4to.  This 
is  only  an  abridgment  containing  the  fifteen  books 
reduced  to  eight.  The  next  is  by  Possinus,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  Paris,  1651,  fbL  Du  Congo 
has  written  some  valuable  notes  to  the  Alexias, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Cin- 
namus.  (1670,foL)  The  best  edition  is  by  Schopen 
(2  vols.  8vo.),  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  Bonn, 
1  b:;9.  The  translation  of  Possinus  is  very  bad. 
The  work  was  translated  into  French  by  Cousin 
(le  president),  and  a  German  translation  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  w  Historische 
Memoiren,w  edited  by  Fr.  von  Schiller.  [W.  P.J 
ANNA  PERENNA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the 
legends  about  whom  are  related  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iii. 
523,  Acc.)  and  Virgil.  (Aen.  iv.)  According  to 
them  she  was  a  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of 
Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received 
by  Aeneas.  Here  her  jealousy  of  Lavinia  was 
roused,  and  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  the  spirit 
of  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into  the  river 
Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  worshipped  as  the 
nymph  of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Perenna, 
for  previously  her  name  had  simply  been  Anna. 
A  second  story  related  by  Ovid  states,  that  when 
the  plebs  had  seceded  to  the  mons  sacer 
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■were  in  want  of  food,  there  came  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Rovillae  an  aged  woman  of  the  name  of 
Anna,  who  distributed  cakes  among  the  hungry 
multitude,  and  after  their  return  to  the  city  the 
grateful  people  built  a  temple  to  her.    A  third 
story,  likewise  related  by  Ovid,  tells  us  that,  when 
Mars  was  in  love  with  Minerva,  he  applied  to  the 
aged  Anna  to  lend  him  her  assistance.    She  ap- 
peared before  him  herself  in  the  disguise  of  Minerva, 
and  when  the  god  took  hold  of  her  veil  and  wanted 
to  kiss  her,  she  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Ovid  (Fatt. 
iii.  657,  &c.)  remarks  that  Anna  Pcrenna  was  con- 
«idered  by  some  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis, 
and  by  others  again  as  Io,  the  daughter  of  Inachus, 
or  as  one  of  the  nymphs  who  brought  up  the  infant 
Jove.    Now  as  Macrobius  (Sat.  L  12)  states,  that 
at  her  festival,  which  fell  on  the  15th  of  March, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  great  joy 
and  merriment,  the  people  prayed  tU  annate  peren- 
nareque  commode  liorat,  it  seems  clear  that  Anna 
Perenna  was  originally  an  Italian  divinity,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  most 
manifest  at  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.    The  identification  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  it  undoubtedly  of 
late  origin.    (Hartung,  Die  lidig.  d.  Horn.  ii.  p. 
229,  &c.)  [L.S.] 
ANNAEUS  CORNU'TUS.  [CoRNtrrua] 
ANNAEUS  FLORUS.  [FLORua] 
ANNAEUS  LUCA'NUS.  [Lucanus.] 
ANNAEUS  MELLA.  [Mrlla.] 
ANNAEUS  SF/NECA  [Seneca.] 
ANNAEUS  STATIUS.  [Statiur.] 
ANNA'LIS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens, 
which  was  first  acquired  by  L.  Villius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  in  a  c.  179,  because  he  introduced  a  law 
fixing  the  year  (annus)  at  which  it  was  allowable 
for  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  public  offices. 
(Liv.  xL  44.)  The  other  persons  of  this  name  are : 

1.  Sex.  Villius  (Annalis),  a  friend  of  Milo's 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  6),  probably  the  same  as  the  Sex. 
Annalis,  of  whom  Quint ilian  speaks,  (vi.  3.  §  86.) 

2.  L.  Villius  Annalis,  praetor  in  a  c.  43, 
was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  betrayed  to 
death  by  his  son.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
L.  Villius  L.  F.  Annalis  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Caelius  to  Cicero,  B.  c.  51.  (ad  Fam.  viii.  8  )  His 
son  was  killed  shortly  afterwards  in  a  drunken 
brawl  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  killed  his  father. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  17;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1 1.  §  6.) 

M.  ANN  EI  US,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  in  Cilicia,  a  c.  51.  Anneius  appears 
to  have  had  some  pecuniary  dealings  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Sardit,  and  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  praetor  Thermus,  that  the  latter 
might  assist  him  in  the  matter.  In  Cicero's  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthians  in  a  c  50,  Anneius 
commanded  part  of  the  Roman  troops.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  55,  57,  xv.  4.) 

A'NNIA.  1.  The  wife  of  L.  Cinna,  who  died 
B.  c  84,  in  his  fourth  consulship.  She  afterwards 
married  M.  Piso  Calpurnianus,  whom  Sulla  com- 
pelled to  divorce  her,  on  account  of  her  previous 
connexion  with  his  enemy  Cinna  (VelL  Patera 
ii.  41.) 

2.  The  wife  of  C.  Papius  Celsus,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Milo,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero.  [Milo.] 

ANN  I A  GENS,  plebeian,  was  of  considerable 
antiquity.  The  first  person  of  this  name  whom 
Li  vv  mentions,  is  the  Latin  praetor  L.  Annius  of 


Setia,  a  Roman  colony,  (a  c.  340.)  [Annius 
No.  ].]  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  are  :  Asellus,  Bellienus,  Cimber, 
Luscus,  Milo.  Those  who  have  no  cognomen 
are  given  under  Annius. 

According  to  Eckhel  (v.  p.  134),  the  genuine 
coins  of  the  Annii  have  no  cognomen  upon  them. 
The  one  figured  below,  which  represents  the  head 


of  a  woman,  and  on  the  reverse  Victory  drawn  by 
a  quadriga,  with  the  inscriptions  C  Asm.  T.  F. 
T.  N.  Procor.  Ex.  &  C,  and  L.  Fabi.  L.  F.  Hi(sr). 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  C.  Annius,  who  fought 
against  Sertorius  in  Spaia  [Annius,  No.  7-  ]  It 
is  imagined  that  L.  Fabius  may  hare  been  the 
quaestor  of  Annius,  but  nothing  is  known  for  cer- 
tain. 

T.  ANNIA'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  was  a  friend  of 
A  Gellius,  who  says  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
ancient  literature.  Among  other  things,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  written  Foscennine  verses.  (GelL  vii. 
7,  ix.  10,  xx.  8.) 

A'NNIBAL.  [Hannibal.] 

ANNI'CERIS  ('Avwitctpis),  a  Cyrenaic  philoso- 
pher [Aristippus],  of  whom  the  ancients  have 
left  us  very  vague  and  contradictory  accounts.  He 
is  said  to  have  ransomed  Plato  for  20  minae  from 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  86) ;  but 
we  read,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was  a  disciple 
of  Paraebates,  whose  succession  from  Aristippus  in 
the  order  of  discipleship  was  as  follows : — Aristip- 
pus, Arete,  Aristippus  the  younger,  Antipater, 
Epitimedes,  Paraebates.  Plato,  however,  was  con- 
temporary with  the  first  Aristippus,  and  therefore 
one  of  the  above  accounts  of  Anniceris  must  be 
false.  Hence  Menage  on  Laertius  (/.  e.)  and 
Kuster  on  Suidas  (».  r.)  have  supposed  that  there 
were  two  philosophers  of  the  name  of  Anniceris, 
the  one  contemporary  with  Plata  the  other  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  If  so,  the  latter  is  the  one 
of  whose  system  some  notices  have  reached  us, 
and  who  forms  a  link  between  the  Cyrenaic  and 
Epicurean  schools.  He  was  opposed  to  Epicurus 
in  two  points :  ( 1 )  he  denied  that  pleasure  was 
merely  the  absence  of  pain,  for  if  so  death  would 
be  a  pleasure ;  and  (2)  he  attributed  to  every 
separate  act  a  distinct  object,  maintaining  that 
there  was  no  general  end  of  human  life.  In  both 
these  statements  he  reasserted  the  principle  of 
Aristippus.  Rut  he  differed  from  Aristippus,  inas- 
much as  he  allowed  that  friendship,  patriotism, 
and  similar  virtues,  were  good  in  themselves ;  say- 
ing that  the  wise  man  will  derive  pleasure  from 
such  qualities,  even  though  they  cause  him  occa- 
sional trouble,  and  that  a  friend  should  be  chosen 
not  only  for  our  own  need,  but  for  kindness  and 
natural  affectioa  Again  he  denied  that  reason 
6  \6yos)  alone  can  secure  us  from  error,  main- 
taining that  hal/U  (dvt6'i£*a6ai)  was  also  necessary. 
(Suidas  and  Diog.  Laert.  /.  c. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strum. 
ii.  p.  417  ;  Bruckcr,  Hid.  Crit.  PkiL  ii.  3  ;  Ritter, 
(,'etchicJUe  der  J'hit.  vii.  3.)    Aeliau  (  V.  H.  ii.  27) 
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(probably  the  elder  of  the  I  liered  that  whenever  a  portion  of  the  earth  cover- 


two)  wu  distinguished  for  hit  skill  as  a  cha- 
^    %  [0.  E.  L.  C] 

A'NNIUS.  1.  L.  Annius,  of  Setia,  a  Roman 
colony,  via  praetor  of  the  Latins,  a  c.  340,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Latin  war.  He  was  sent  as  an> 
ixi-mdor  to  Rome  to  demand  for  the  Latin*  perfect 
ec  uality  with  the  Roman*.  According  to  the  Ro- 
man story,  he  dared  to  say,  in  the  capitol,  that  be 
defied  the  Roman  Jupiter;  and  as  he  hurried 
down  the  steps  of  the  temple,  he  fell  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  was  taken  up  dead.   (Liv.  viii. 

3-6.)  r  v 

-  AvNirs,  a  freed  man,  the  father  of  Ca  Fla- 
vins, who  wa*  cnrule  aedile  in  a  c  304.  (GelL  vL 
9  ;  Ut.  is.  46.) 

X  T.  As  vies,  a  triumvir  for  founding  colonies 
in  Cisalpine  GauL,  wm  obliged  by  a  sudden  riMiur 
f  the  M  to  take  refuge  in  Mutiua,  a.  c  'J  1 8. 
(Lit.  xzi.  2a.) 

4.  A-VMrs,  a  Campanianr  who  is  said  to  have 
been  v-nt  x  asibn^sador  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
tf  Cannae,  a.  c.  216,  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
consuls  should  h<  nceforth  be  a  Campanian.  (Val. 
ilax.  n.  4-  S  1 ;  Liv.  xxiiL  6,  22.) 

5.  L.  A  km ps,  tribune  of  the  plebe,  ac.  110, 
atxempted  with  P.  Lucullus  to  continue  in  office 
tae  seat  year,  but  was  resisted  by  his  other  col- 
lasgues,  (SalL  Jmg.  37.) 

6.  P.  Annics,  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  was  the 
nmxderw  of  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  in  a  c.  87, 
and  brought  his  head  to  Marina  (Val.  Max.  ix.  2. 
I  2;  Appian,  ACL  72.) 

7.  C  Axmus,  sent  into  Spain  by  Sulla  about 
a  c  82  against  Sertorius,  whom  he  compelled  to 
Ittae  to  Nova  Carthago.  (Plut.  Sertor.  7.) 

8.  Q.  Avxiva,  a  aenator,  one  of  Catiline's  con- 
spirators, a  a  63.  lie  was  not  taken  with  Cethe- 
gn»  and  the  others,  and  we  do  not  know  his  future 
fate.  (SalL  6*  17, 50;  comp.  Q.  Cic  de  PeL  C.  3.) 

A'NNIUS  BASSUS.  IBassus.1 
A'NNIUS  FAUSTUS.  [Favbtos.1 
A'NNIUS  GALLUS.  [GaiLcal 
A'NNIUS  PO'LLIO.  [Poutta] 
ANSER,  a  friend  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antoniua, 
and  one  of  the  detractors  of  Virgil.    Ovid  call, 
tumprocar.  (  Virg.  EeL  ix.  36 ;  Serr.ad/oc  et  ad 
EcL  J*.  21;  Prop,  a  25.  84  ;  Ov.  TrisL  iL  435  ; 
Gc  PUipp.  xiiL  5  ;  Weicbert,  Potior.  Lai.  Reli- 
fw,  p.  160,  4c^  Lips.  1830.) 

ANTAEA  ('Annus),  a  surname  of  Demeter, 
Rhea,  and  Cybele,  probably  signifies  a  goddess 
wheai  mac  may  approach  in  prayers.  (Orph.  Hymn. 
4«.  1  ;  Apolloa  L  1141 ;  Hesych.  a  p.)      [L.  S.J 
ANTAEUS  ('Arratos).    1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Ge,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya, 
wbose  strength  was  invincible  so  long  as  he  re- 
awinrd  m  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  The 
strangers  who  came  to  his  country  were  compelled 
to  wtwtle  with  him  ;  the  conquered  were  slain,  and 
•at  af  their  skulls  he  built  a  house  to  Poseidoa 
Herscks  discovered  the  source  of  his  strength, 
fched  him  up  from  the  earth,  and  crushed  him  in 
A«  «.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  |  11  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  31 ; 
IM.  iv.  17;  Pind.  /ama*.  rr.  87,  &c;  Lucan, 
f'Unol.  rr.  590,  Ac;  Juvea  iiL  89 ;  Ov.  Ib.  397.) 
TV  u>nb  of  Antaeus  (Aniaei  eoUi»\  which  formed 
a  rxAt rate  hill  in  the  shape  of  n  man  stretched  out 
»i  ft!l  length,  wa*  *bewu  near  the  town  of  Tingis 
ci  Manretmia  down  to  a  late  period  (Strab.  xvii. 
fc*29,  P.  Mda,  iiL  10.  §35,  Ac),  and  it  was  be- 


ing it  was  taken  away,  it  rained  until  the  hole  ' 
filled  np  again.  Sertorius  is  said  to  have  opened 
the  grave,  but  when  he  found  the  skeleton  of  sixty 
cubits  in  length,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  had 
it  covered  again  immediately.  (Strab.  /.  c;  Plut. 
Sertor.  9.) 

2.  A  king  of  Irasa,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Cyrene,  who  was  sometimes  identified  by  the  an- 
cients with  the  giant  Antaeus.  He  bad  a  daughter 
Alccis  or  Barce,  whom  he  promised  to  him  who 
should  conquer  in  the  foot  race.    The  prize  was 
won  by  Alexidaraus.    (Pind.  Pytk.  ix.  183,  &c 
with  the  SchoL)    A  third  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Virg.  Aen.  x.  561.  [L.S.] 
^  ANTA'GORAS  ('Arrayooas),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  epic  poet  who  flourished  about  the  year 
a  c.  270.    He  was  a  friend  of  Antigonus  Gonatas 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aratus.    (Paus.  i.  2.  §  3 ; 
Plut  Apophik.  p.  182,  a,  Sympos.  iv.  p.  668,  c.) 
Ho  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  good  living, 
respecting  which  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus  (viii. 
p.  340,  &c.)  relate   some   facetious  anecdotes. 
Antagoras  wrote  an  epic  poem  entitled  Thtbais. 
(er^oti,  Vila  A  rati,  pp.  444,  446,  ed.  Buhlc.) 
This  poem  he  is  said  to  have  read  to  the  Boeotians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  so  tedious  that  they  could  not 
abstain  from  yawning.    (ApostoL  Proverb.  Cent. 
v.  82 ;  Maxim.  Om/eu.  iL  p.  580,  ed.  Corabefisiua) 
He  also  composed  some  epigrams  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  extant.     (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  26; 
Anthol.  Graec.  ix.  147.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTA'LCLDAS  ('A*roAjcioas),  the  Spartan, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  politicians 
ever  called  forth  by  the  emergencies  of  his  country, 
an  apt  pupil  of  the  school  of  Lysander,  and,  like 
him,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  arts  of  courtly  diplo- 
macy.   H»  father*  name,  as  we  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch (Ariajr.  p.  1022,  a),  was  Leon — the  same* 
po»>ably,  who  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  (Nell.  iL 
3.  §  10)  as  Ephor  hrwwuas  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    At  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  for  Sparta,  when,  in  addition  to  a 
strong  confederacy  against  her  of  Grecian  states 
assisted  by  Persian  money,  the  successes  of  Phar- 
nabazu*  and  Conon  and  the  restoration  of  the  long 
wall*  of  Athens  appeared  to  threaten  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  Athenian  dominion,  Antalcidas  was 
selected  as  ambassador  to  Tiribazus,  satrap  of 
western  Asia,  to  negotiate  through  him  a  peace  for 
Sparta  with  the  Persian  king,  a  c.  393.  (Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  12.)  Such  a  measure  would  of  course  deprive 
Athens  and  the  hostile  league  of  their  chief  re- 
sources, and,  under  the  pretext  of  general  peace 
and  independence,  might  leave  Sparta  at  liberty  to 
consolidate  her  precarious  supremacy  among  the 
Greeks  of  Europe.    The  Athenians  alarmed  at 
this  step,  also  despatched  an  embassy,  with  Conon 
at  it*  head,  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  Antalcidas, 
and  deputies  for  the  same  purpose  accompanied 
them  from  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth.    In  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  opposition  made  by  these 
state*,  Tiribazus  did  not  venture  to  close  with 
Sparta  without  authority  from  Artaxerxes,  but  he 
secretly  furnished  Antalcidas  with  money  for  a 
navy,  to  harass  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
drive  them  into  wishing  for  the  peace.  Moreover, 
he  seized  Conon,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  un- 
duly used  the  kings  forces  for  the  extension  of 
Atheuian  dominion,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
[Conon.]  Tiribazus  was  detained  at  court  by  the 
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king,  to  whom  he  had  gone  to  give  a  report  of  hie 
measure*,  and  was  superseded  for  a  time  in  hia 
satrapy  by  Struthas,  a  warm  friend  of  Athens. 
The  war  therefore  continued  for  tome  years ;  but 
in  B.  c.  388  the  state  of  affairs  appeared  to  gire 
promise  of  success  if  a  fresh  negotiation  with  Per- 
sia were  attempted.    Tiribazus  had  returned  to 
hi«  former  government,  Pharnabazus,  the  opponent 
of  Spartan  interests,  had  gone  up  to  the  capital  to 
marry  Apama,  the  king's  daughter,  and  had  en- 
trusted  his  government  to  Ariobarzanes,  with 
whom  Antalcidas  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality 
({<wj  itc  voAcuov).    Under  these  circumstance*, 
Antalcidas  was  one*  more  sent  to  Asia  both  as 
commander  of  the  fleet  (moopxos)*  and  ambassador. 
(HelL  v.  I.  §  6,  28.)    On  his  arrival  at  Ephesus, 
he  gave  the  charge  of  the  squadron  to  Nkolochus, 
as  his  Hentenant  (hrurroKeis),  and  sent  him  to  aid 
Abydus  and  keep  Iphicrates  in  check,  while  be 
himself  went  to  Tiribazus,  and  possibly  proceeded 
with  him  *  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  on  the  more 
important  business  of  his  mission.    In  this  he  w  as 
completely  successful,  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  aid  Sparta  in  forcing,  if  necessary,  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  to  accede  to  peace  on  the  terms 
which  Persia,   acting  under  Spartan  influence, 
should  dictate.    On  his  return  however  to  the  sea- 
coast,  he  received  intelligence  that  Nicolochus  w  as 
blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Abydus  by  Iphicrates 
and  Diotiinus.    He  accordingly  proceeded  by  land 
to  Abydus,  whence  he  sailed  out  with  the  squad- 
ron by  night,  having  spread  a  report  that  the 
Chalcedonians  had  sent  to  him  for  aid.  Sailing 
northward,  he  stopped  at  Percope,  and  when  the 
Athenians  had  passed  that  place  in  fancied  pursuit 
of  him,  he  returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  reinforcement  of  twenty  ships 
from  Syracuse  and  Italy.    But  hearing  that  Thro- 
sybulus  (of  Colyttus,  not  the  hero  of  Phyle)  was 
advancing  from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the 
Athenian  fleet,  he  put  out  to  sea,  and  succeeded 
by  a  stratagem  in  capturing  the  whole  squadron. 
(Hell,  v.  1.  §  25-27;  Polyaen.  ii.  4,  and  Schneider 
in  loc.  Xen.)   He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  ex- 
pected ships  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  by  the  fleet  of 
all  the  Ionian  towns  of  which  Tiribazus  was  mas- 
ter, and  even  by  some  which  Ariobarxanes  fur- 
nished from  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  Antal- 
cidas thus  commanded  the  sea,  which,  together 
with  the  annoyance  to  which  Athens  was  exposed 
from  Aegina  (Hell.  v.  1.  1—24),  made  the  Athe- 
nians desirous  of  peace.  The  same  wish  being  also 
strongly  felt  by  Sparta  and  Argos  (sec  the  several 
reasons  in  Xen.  HelL  r.  1.  $  29),  the  summons  of 
Tiribazus  for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  such 
states  as  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  king,  was  gladly  obeyed  by  all, 
and  the  satrap  then  read  to  them  the  royal  decree. 
This  famous  document,  drawn  up  with  a  sufficient 
assumption  of  imperial  majesty,  ran  thus :  "Arta- 
xerxes  the  king  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Asia  should  belong  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  is- 
lands Claxomenac  and  Cyprus;  but  that  the  other 
Grecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  he  should 
leave  independent,  except  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and 
Scyros ;  and  that  these,  as  of  old,  should  belong  to 
the  Athenians.    But  whichever  party  receives  not 

•  If  we  may  infer  as  much  from  the  expression 
which  Xenophon  afterwards  uses  (v.  i.  25),  'O  Si 
'AvjaAxifas  KoWffn  ftir  fieri  Ttfn€d{ov,  k.  t.  A. 
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this  peace,  against  them  will  I  war,  with  such  as 
accede  to  these  terms,  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money."  (HelL  r.  1. 
§  31.)  To  these  terms  all  the  parties  concerned 
readily  acceded,  if  we  except  a  brief  and  ineffectual 
delay  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  the  united  govern- 
ment of  Argos  and  Corinth  (HelL  v.  1.  $  32—34); 
and  thus  was  concluded,  B.  c  387,  the  famous 
peace  of  Antalcidas  so  called  as  being  the  fruit  of 
his  masterly  diplomacy.  That  the  peace  effectually 
provided  for  the  interests  of  Sparta,  is  beyond  a 
doubt  (HeU.  v.  1.  $  36);  that  it  was  cordially 
cherished  by  most  of  the  other  Grecian  states  as  a 
sort  of  bulwark  and  charter  of  freedom,  is  no  less 
certain.  (HelL  tL  3.  9, 12, 18,  vu  5.  $  2 ;  Pan*, 
ix.  1.)  On  the  subject  of  the  peace,  see  ThirlwalL, 
Or.  Hid.  voL  it.  p.  445 ;  Mitfbrd,  ch.  25.  sec.  7, 
ch.  27.  sec.  2. 

Our  notices  of  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Antalcidas 
are  scattered  and  doubtful    From  a  passing  allu- 
sion in  the  speech  of  Callistratus  the  Athenian 
(IlflL  vL  3.  $  12),  we  learn  that  he  was  then 
(b.  c.  371)  absent  on  another  mission  to  Persia. 
Might  this  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  peace  in  Greece  (see  HelL  vi  3),  and  like- 
wise have  been  connected  with  some  alarm  at  the 
probable  interest  of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  at 
the  Persian  court?    (See  Died-  xv.  50;  Dem. 
c.  Timoth.  p.  1 1 91 ;  ThirlwaU,  vol.  v.  p.  63.)  Plu- 
tarch again  (Agn.  p.  613,  e.)  mentions,  as  a  state- 
ment of  some  persons,  that  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Laconia  by  Epaminondaa,  b»  c  369. 
Antalcidas  was  one  of  the  ephors,  and  that,  fearing 
the  capture  of  Sparta,  he  conveyed  his  children  for 
safety  to  Cytbera.    The  same  author  inform*  ns 
(Artcut.  p.  1022,  d.),  that  Antalcidas  was  bent  to 
Persia  for  supplies  after  the  defeat  at  Lcuctra,  r.  c 
371,  and  was  coldly  and  superciliously  received  by 
the  king.    If,  considering  the  general  looseness  of 
statement  which  pervades  this  portion  of  Plutarch, 
it  were  allowable  to  set  the  date  of  this  miaaioa 
after  the  invasion  of  369,  we  might  possibly  con- 
nect with  it  the  attempt  at  pacification  on  the  side 
of  Persia  in  368.  (HelL  vii.  1.  §  27;  Diod.  xr.  70.) 
This  would  seem  indeed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Plutarch's  account  of  the  treatment  of  Antalcidas 
by  Artaxerxes;  but  that  might  perhaps  be  no 
overwhelming  objection  to  our  hypothesis.  (S<t» 
however,  Thirl  wall,  vol.  ▼.  p.  123,  and  note.)  If 
the  embassy  in  question  took  place  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  anecdote  (Age*. 
613,  e.)  of  the  ephoralty  of  Antalcidas  in  369  of 
course  refutes  what  Plutarch  (ArUut.  1022,  <L) 
would  have  us  infer,  that  Antalcidas  was  driven  to 
suicide  by  his  failure  in  Persia  and  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies.  But  such  a  story  is  on  other  ground* 
intrinsically  improbable,  and  savours  much  of  the 
period  at  which  Plutarch  wrote,  when  the  conduct 
of  some  later  Romans,  miscalled  Stoics,  had  serve-sl 
to  give  suicide  the  character  of  a  fashionable  re- 
source in  cases  of  distress  and  perplexity.   [E.  E.1 
ANTANDER  CArroropoj),  brother  of  Agath cy- 
cle*, king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  commander  of  the 
troops  sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  the  relief  of  Cro- 
tona  when  besieged  by  the  Brntii  in  B.  c  317. 
During  his  brother's  absence  in  Africa  (b.  c.  31 0), 
he  was  left  together  with  Erymnon  in  command  ot 
Syracuse,  and  wished  to  surrender  it  to  Hamilcar. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  still  retained,  or  ait 
least  regained,  the  confidence  of  Agathoclea,  for  ho 
is  mentioned  afterwards  as  the  instrument  of  hio 
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brother'*  cruelty.  (Diod.  xir.  3,  xx.  16,  72.) 
Antander  was  the  author  of  an  bUtorical  work, 
which  Diodorot  quote*.  (Ere.  xxi.  12,  p.  492,  ed. 

ANTEIA  f  Asrwa),  a  daughter  of  the  Lycian 
king  lobars,  and  wife  of  Proetus  of  Argos,  by 
whom  ibe  became  the  mother  of  Maera.  (Apollod. 
ii.  2.  §  1;  Horn.  IL  vi.  160 ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn.  p. 
1688.)  The  Greek  tragedians  call  the  wife  of 
Proetus  Stheneboea.  Respecting  her  lore  for 
Bdlerophontea,  aee  Bm.lxropho.stes.  [L.  S.] 
ANTE1AS  or  ANTIAS  ('Arrtias  or  'Arrlas), 
one  of  the  three  son*  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  from 
wkom  the  town  of  Anteia  in  Italv  was  belieTed  to 
hare  derived  ita  name,  (Dionys.  rial.  i.  72 ;  Steph. 
Byr.  ^r.'Arrwo.)  [L.S.] 

P.  ANTEIUS  was  to  hare  had  the  province  of 
Syria  in  a.  d.  56,  bat  was  detained  in  the  city  by 
Nero.  He  was  hated  by  Nero  on  account  of  his 
ir.utnary  whh  Agrippina,  and  was  thus  compelled 
to  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  A.  D.  57.  (Tac 
A**,  xm.  22.  xri.  14.) 

ANTENOR  ('Ajmfswp),  a  Trojan,  a  son  of 
Aesyrte*  and  Cleomestra,  and  husband  of  Theano, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children.  (Horn.  IL  ri. 
398 1  EosCath.  ad  Horn.  p.  349.)  According  to  the 
H  'mere  *ccount,  he  wns  one  of  the  wisest  among 
the  elders  at  Troy,  and  received  Menclaus  and 
Odysseus  into  his  house  when  they  came  to  Troy 
ss  arctuMadors.  (IL  hi.  146,  4c-,  203,  Ac)  He 
also  advised  his  fellow-citizens  to  restore  Helen  to 
Menebuts,  (IL  riL  548,  Ac.)    This  is  the  sub- 
Ka:>ce  r>f  all  that  is  said  atxmt  hbn  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  bat  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  that 
Aatcnor  entertained  a  friendly  disposition  toward* 
the  Greeks,  has  been  seized  upon  and  exasperated 
by  later  writers.    Before  the  Trojan  war,  he  is 
Kud  to  hare  been  sent  by  Priam  to  Greece  to  claim 
tbe  sinrnder  of  Hesione,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  Greeks ;  but  this  mission  was  not  followed 
by  any  favourable  result.  (Dares  Phryg.  5.)  When 
Meijelaus  and  Odyueos  came  to  Troy,  they  would 
hare  been  killed  by  the  sons  of  Priam,  had  it  not 
been  far  the  protection  which  Anten  or  afforded  them. 
(Diet,  Cret  i.  1 1.)  Just  before  the  taking  of  Troy 
his  friendship  for  the  Greeks  assumes  the  character 
rf  tir*;heTT  towards  his  own  country ;  for  when 
•est  to  Agamemnon  to  negotiate  jieace,  he  devised 
ur.k  bun  and  Odysseus  a  plan  of  delivering  the 
city,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  their  hands. 
(Diet.  Cret  it.  22,  t.  8 ;  Serr.  ad  Am.  1 246, 651, 
h.  15;  Tsetses,  ad  LyrcfJir.  339;  Suidas,  $.  v. 
vaXAstlW.)    When  Troy  was  plundered,  the  skin 
of  a  panther  was  hung  up  at  the  door  of  An  tenor's 
h"u*e.  as  a  sign  for  the  Greeks  not  to  commit  any 
outrage  upon  it.  (SchoL  ad  Pwd.PvdLv.  108;  Pans, 
x.  17 ;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  608.)    His  history  after  this 
event  is  rrUu-d  differently.    Dictys  (t.  17  ;  comp. 
Serv.  ad  A  em.  ix.  264)  states,  that  he  founded  a 
new  kingdom  at  Troy  upon  and  out  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  one ;  and  according  to  others,  he 
en. '«rked  with  Menelaus  and  Helen,  wa»  carried 
to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrene  (Pind.  Pytk.  v. 
110);  or  he  went  with  the  Heneti  to  Thrace,  and 
thence  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where 
the  fwendation  of  several  towns  is  ascribed  to  him. 
(Strab.  Lc;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  1  ;  Liv.  i.  1.)  An- 
te** with  his  family  and  his  house,  on  which  the 
ja-.:Her\  fckin  was  *een,  *a*  painted  in  the  Levhe 
stDelphL  (Paus.^0.)  [L.  8.] 

ANTETiOR  CArnfrwp),  the  ton  of  Euphranor, 


an  Athenian  sculptor,  made  the  first  bronze  statues 
of  Hannodius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  the  Athe- 
nians set  up  in  the  Cerameicus.  (a.  c  509.)  These 
statues  were  carried  off  to  Sum  by  Xerxes,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  others  made  either  by 
Callias  or  by  Praxiteles.  After  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  Alexander  the  Great  sent  the  statues  back 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  again  set  up  in  the 
Cerameicus.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  5;  Arrian.  Anal.  iii. 
16,  vii.  19 ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  9 ;  ib.  19.  §  10 ;  Rockh, 
Corn.  Jtucrip.  iL  p.  340.)  The  return  of  the 
statues  is  ascribed  by  Pausanias  (L  c)  to  one  of 
the  Antiochi,  by  Valerius  Maxim  us  (ii.  10,  ext. 
§  1)  to  Seleucus ;  but  the  account  of  Arrian,  that 
they  were  returned  by  Alexander,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. (See  also  Meursii  PuutraL  14.)  [P.  S.] 
ANTE*N0R  (*Aj»tt>wp),  a  Greek  writer  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  a  work  upon  the  history  of  Crete, 
which  on  account  of  its  excellence  was  called 
AsAto,  inasmuch  as,  says  Ptolemy  Hephaestion 
(op.  Phot.  Cod.  190,  p.  151,  b.  Bckk.),  tho 
Cretans  called  that  which  is  good  At \rw.  (Aelian, 

H.  N.  xvii.  35 ;  PluL  de  Mai.  Herod,  c  32.) 
ANTENO'RI  DES  ('Am^opiSii$ ),  a  patronymic 

from  An  tenor,  and  applied  to  his  sons  and  descend- 
ants. (Virg.  Aen,  vi.  484;  Horn.  //.  xi  221.) 
At  Cyrene,  where  Antenor  according  to  some  ac- 
counts had  settled  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
tho  Antcnoridae  enjoyed  heroic  honours.  (Pind. 
Pytk.  v.  108.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTEROS.  [Enoa.] 

ANTEVORTA,  also  called  PORRIMA  or 
PRORSA  (Ov.  Fori.  i.  633 ;  Gell.  xvi.  16),  toge- 
ther with  Postvorta,  are  described  either  as  the 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Cannenta.  (Or.  /.  c ;  Macrob.  Sat.  I  7.)  It  seems 
to  be  clear,  from  tho  manner  in  which  Macrobius 
speaks  of  Ante  to  rta  and  Postvorta,  that  originally 
they  were  only  two  attributes  of  the  one  goddess 
Cannenta,  the  former  describing  her  knowledge  of 
the  future  and  the  latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous 
to  the  two-headed  Janus.  But  that  in  later  times 
Antevorta  and  Postvorta  were  regarded  as  two  dis- 
tinct beings,  companions  of  Cannenta,  or  as  two 
Carmen  tae,  is  expressly  said  by  Varro  (ap.  Cell. 

I.  c),  Ovid,  and  Macrobius.  According  to  Varro, 
who  also  says,  that  they  had  two  altars  at  Rome, 
they  were  invoked  by  pregnant  women,  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  child-birth.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHAEUS  ('Ay&ubj)  or  Antaeus,  a  physi- 
cian, whose  ridiculous  and  superstitious  remedy 
for  hydrophobia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (//.  JV". 
xxviiL  2.)  One  of  his  prescriptions  is  preserved 
by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medioam.  tec  Ijuom,  iv.  8. 
roL  xiL  p.  764.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but,  as  Pliny  mentions  him,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ  [W.A.G.] 

ANTHAS  ('Ar9ds)%  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Al- 
cyone, the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of 
Troczen,  and  believed  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Antbeia,  and  according  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  the 
town  of  Anthedon  also.  Other  accounts  stated,  that 
Anthedon  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Anthedon. 
(Paus.  ii.  30.  §  7,  Ac,  ix.  22.  §  5.)       [L.  S.J 

A'NTHKAS  Ll'NDIUS  ('Airfsat),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about  B.C. 
596.  Hewasoneofthe  earliest  eminent  composers  of 
phallic  songs,  which  he  himself  sung  at  the  bead  of 
his  phallophori.  (Athen.  x.  p.  445.)  Hence  he 
is  ranked  by  Athenaeus  (/.  c.)  as  a  comic  poet,  but 
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this  is  not  precisely  correct,  since  he  hved  before 
the  period  when  comedy  assumed  its  proper  form. 
It  it  well  observed  by  Bode  (Dram.  DickUatnst. 
ii.  p.  16),  that  Antheas,  with  hit  conius  of  phallo- 
phori,  stands  in  the  «ame  relation  to  comedy  as 
Arion,  with  his  ditbynunbic  chorus,  to  tragedy. 
(Sec  also  Did.  of  A  nt.  t.  v.  Cowocdia.)  [P.  S.l ' 
ANTHEDON.  [Anthas.] 
ANTHEIA  (*A>-0«ia),  the  blooming,  or  the 
friend  of  flowers,  a  surname  of  Hera,  under  which 
she  had  a  temple  at  Argot,  Before  this  temple 
was  the  mound  under  which  the  women  were  bu- 
ried who  had  come  with  Dionysus  from  the  Aegean 
islands,  and  had  (alien  in  a  contest  with  the  Ar- 
rives and  Perseus.  (Paus.  iu  2*2.  §  1.)  Antheia 
was  used  at  Gnoasus  as  a  surname  of  Aphrodite. 
(Hesych.  $.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'LH  QAp&fruoi  iaifiovts),  certain  di- 
vinities whose  images  stood  before  the  doors  of 
houses,  and  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  whence  they 
derived  their  name.  (AeschyL  A  gam.  530;  Lobeck, 
ad  Soph.  AJac.  805.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'M  I  US,  emperor  of  the  West,  remark- 
able  for  his  reign  exhibiting  the  but  effort  of  the 
Eastern  empire  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  Wettern.  He  was  the  son  of  Procopins,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  and  on  Ricimer 
applying  to  the  eastern  emperor  Leo  for  a  successor 
to  Majorian  in  the  west,  he  was  in  A.  d.  467 
named  for  the  office,  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
at  Rome.  His  daughter  was  married  to  Ricimer; 
but  a  quarrel  arising  between  Anthemius  and 
Ricimer,  the  bitter  acknowledged  Olybrius  as  em- 
peror, and  bud  siege  to  Rome,  which  he  took  by 
storm  in  473.  Anthemius  perished  in  the  assault 
His  private  life,  which  seems  to  have  been  good, 
is  given  in  the  panegyric  upon  him  by  Sidonius 
Apollonius,  whom  he  patronized  ;  his  public  life  in 
Jornandes  (iUReb.  Get  c  45),  Marccllinus  (Ckron.), 
and  Theophanes  (p.  101).  See  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  FaU  c.  36.  [A.  P.  S.] 

ANTHE'M  I  US  ('AvflsTuo*),  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  architect,  born  at  Tralles,  in  Lydia, 
in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ  His  father's 
name  was  Stepbanus,-who  was  a  physician  (Alex. 
TralL  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  was  the 
celebrated  Alexander  Trallianus ;  and  Agathias 
mentions  (Hist.  v.  p.  149),  that  his  three  other 
brothers,  Diotcorus,  Metrodorus,  and  Olympius, 
were  each  eminent  -in  their  several  professions. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  employed  by  the 
emperor  Justinian  in  the  building  of  the  church  of 
St  Sophia,  a.  d.  53*2  (Procop.  in  Combefis.  Afanip. 
lirrum  CPol.  p.  284;  Agath.  Nisi.  v.  p.  149, 
&c. ;  Du  Cange,  CPolis  Christ,  lib.  iii.  p.  11; 
Anselm.  Bandar,  ad  Antiq.  CPol.  p.  772),  and 
to  him  Eutocius  dedicated  his  Commentary  on 
the  Conica  of  Apollonius.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
his  mathematical  works  was  published  at  Paris, 
4to.  by  M.  Dupuy,  1777,  with  the  title  "  Frag- 
ment d'un  Ouvrage  Orec  d'Anthcmius  sur  des 
*  Paradoxes  de  Mecanique;*  revu  et  corrig6  sur 
quatre  Manoacrita,  avec  une  Traduction  Fran^oiso 
et  des  Notes."  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  the  Hist,  de  CAcad.  des  Inter. 
1 786,  pp.  72,  392— 451 .  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ANTHERMUS,  sculptor.  [Bupalur.] 
ANTHES  fAi-fln-),  probably  only  another  form 
of  An  that.    It  occurs  in  Stephanus  Byzantius, 
who  calls  him  the  founder  of  An  thane  in  Laconia ; 
jtnd  in  Plutarch  (Quaest.  Gr.  19),  who  says,  that 
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the  island  of  Calauria  was  originally  called,  after 
him,  Anthedonia.  [L.  S.] 

ANTHEUS  ('Avflf^j),  the  blooming,  a*\im;ime 
of  Dionysus.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  2.)  Anthius,  a  so 
name  which  Dionysus  bore  at  Athens,  is  probably 
only  a  different  form  for  Antheus.  (Pans.  i.  31.  §'-•) 
There  are  also  two  fabulous  personages  of  this 
name,  (Hygin./aA.  157;  Virg.  Ae*.  L  181,  510, 
xii.  448.)  [I*.  S.1 

ANTHEUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  considerable 
reputation,  though  not  of  first-rate  excellence, 
flourished  about  180  a  c  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19, where 
Anthem  is  a  correction  far  the  common  reading 
Antaeus.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTHIA'NUS  (ANTHUS?),  FUR1US,  a 
Roman  jurisconsult,  of  uncertain  date.  He  was 
probably  not  biter  than  Severus  Alexander.  He 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  Edict  which  in  the  Floren- 
tine Index  to  the  Digest  is  entitled  pipes  Micro* 
&t€\iar  weWc,  but  there  are  only  three  extracts 
made  from  it  in  the  Digest,  and  all  of  these  are 
taken  from  the  first  book.  This  has  led  many  to 
hold  that  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  possessed 
only  an  imperfect  copy  of  his  work.  (P.  I.  Besicr, 
Diss,  de  Purio  A  uthtano,  J.  C.  ejusque  fragmentu, 
Lug.  Bat  1803.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'NTHIMUS  ('AyOl/ior),  bishop  of  Trapexus 
in  Pontus,  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
by  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora  (a.  d. 
535),  and  about  the  same  time  was  drawn  over  vo 
the  Eatychian  heresy  by  Severus.  Soon  after  hit 
election  to  the  patriarchate,  Agapetua,  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  came  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Justinian  a  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  Anthimus,  which  was  confirmed  by  a 
synod  held  at  Constantinople  under  Mennas,  the 
successor  of  Anthimus.  (a.  d.  536  ;  Novell.  4*2; 
Mansi,  Nova  Collect.  CanciL  viii.  pp.  821,  86*9, 
1149-1158;  Labbe,  v. ;  AgaT£tits.)  Some  frag* 
menu  of  the  debate  between  Anthimus  and  Aga- 
petus  in  the  presence  of  Justinian  are  preserved  in 
the  Acta  of  the  Councils.  [P.  &J 

ANTH I PPUS  ('A*fl«inro$ ),  a  Greek  comic  poet 
a  play  of  whose  is  cited  by  Athenaeua  (ix.  p.  403), 
where,  however,  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Ai-e4i'»r- 
«a*.    [Anaxippus.]  [P.S.J 

ANTHUS  ("As-flor),  a  son  of  Autonoua  and 
Hippodameia,  who  was  torn  to  piece*  by  the  bones 
of  his  father,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  bird 
which  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  but  always 
fled  from  the  sight  of  a  horse.  (Anton.  Lib.  7 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  x.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NTIA  GENS,  of  which  the  cognomens  are 
Briso  and  Rbstio,  seems  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  only  person  of  this  nam  p. 
who  has  no  cognomen,  is  Sp.  Antiu*. 

ANTIANEIRA  ('ArruLuvpa).  1.  The  mother 
of  the  Argonaut  Idmon  by  Apollo.  (Orpb.  Atp. 
187.)  The  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i. 
139),  however,  calls  Asteria  the  mother  of  Idmon. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Menelaus,  and  mother  of  the 
Argonauts  Eurytus  and  Echiones,  whom  she  bore 
to  Hermes.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  L  56  ;   Hygin.  FuL 

!•»•)  IL,  S.J 

A'NTIAS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Valeria  Gens, 
derived  from  the  Roman  colony  of  Antiura. 

1.  L.  Valkkhts  Antias,  wa»  aent  with  five 
ships  in  b.  c.  215  to  convey  to  Rome  the  Cartha- 
ginian ambassadors,  who  had  been  captured  bv  the 
Romans  on  their  way  to  Philip  of 
(Liv.  xxiii.  34.) 
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2.  Q.  Valeric*  Antiah,  the  Roman  historian, 
»u  either  a  defendant  of  the  preceding,  or  de- 
rived the  Mraame  of  Antias  from  hit  being  a 
native  of  Antium,  as  Pliny  states.  (If.N.  Praef.) 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Quadrigarius,  Sisenna, 
and  Rutilios  (VelL  Pat.  ii,  9),  and  lived  in  the 
former  half  of  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
Krause,  without  mentioning  his  authority,  states 
thai  Antias  was  praetor  in  a.  u.  c.  676.  (b.  c.  68.) 
He  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
period,  relating  the  stories  of  Amulius,  Rhea  Silvia 
and  the  like,  down  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  The 
latter  period  must  have  been  treated  at  much 
creator  length  than  the  earlier,  since  he  spoke  of 
the  quaestorship  of  TL  Gracchus  (b.  c.  1 37)  as  early 
as  in  the  twelfth  book  (or  according  to  some  read- 
ings in  the  twenty-secondhand  the  work  extended 
to  seventy-five  books  at  least.    (OelL  viL  9.) 

Valerius  Antias  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
Livy,  who  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  lying  of  all 
the  annalists,  and  seldom  mentions  his  name  with- 
out terms  of  reproach.    (Comp.  iii.  5,  xxvi.  49, 
xxxvi.  38.)    Oellius  (vi.  8,  vii  19)  too  mentions 
esses  in  which  the  statements  of  Antias  are  op- 
posed to  those  of  all  other  writers,  and  there  can 
be  bttie  doubt  that  Livy's  judgment  is  correct 
Asria*  was  in  no  difficulty  about  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  early  history :  he  fabricated  the  most 
dmirn»ta.ntial  narratives,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished  by   his   exaggerations  in  numbers. 
Plutarch  seems  to  have  drawn  much  of  his  early 
kastory  from  him,  and  Livy  too  appears  to  have  de- 
rived aaaay  of  his  statements  from  the  same  source, 
though  he  was  aware  of  the  un  trust  worthiness  of 
his  authority.    It  is  rather  curious  that  Cicero 
sever  refers  to  Valerius  Antias.  (Comp.  Niebuhr, 
Hwc  <f  Raw*,  L  pp.  237,  501,  525,  &&,  ii.  p.  9, 
a.  570,  iii.  pp.  1*24,  358 ;  Krause,  Vitae  el  Fraym. 
mt  Hirtonc.  Latin,  p.  266,  Ac) 

ANTICLEI'A  ('ArriaAs*),  a  daughter  of  Au- 
toryeua,  wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  Od.  xL  85.)  According  to  Homer  she  died 
of  grief  at  the  lortp  absence  of  her  son,  who  met  her 
aad  cpoke  with  her  in  Hades.  (Od.  xv.  356,  &c, 
xj.  202,  Ac)  According  to  other  traditions,  she 
pst  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  she  had  heard  a 
report  «f  the  death  of  her  son.  (Hygin.  Fab.  243.) 
Hvghras  (Fab.  201)  also  states  that  previous  to 
her  marrying  Laertes,  she  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Sssyphus ;  whence  Euripides  ( Ipkig.  Aid.  524) 
ea£s  Odysseus  a  son  of  Sisyphus.  (Comp.  Sophocl. 
PU.  417  ;  Or.  Met  xiii.  32  ;  Serv.  ad  Atn.  vi. 
52V.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Anticleia  is  the 
■me  a*  the  one  whose  son  Periphetes  was  killed 
iy  Theseus.  Of  this  Periphetes  she  was  the  mother 
bv  Hephaestus  or  by  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iii.  16. 
i'l ;  Pans.  ii.  I.  §  4  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  38.)  Another 
personage  of  this  name,  who  married 
Mu&aoo,  the  son  of  Asclepius,  is  mentioned  by 
Pans.  rr.  30.  §  2.  [L.  S.J 

ANT1CLEIDES  ( ArrucAs Onv ),  of  Athens 
f  A  then.  xi.  p.  446,  c),  lived  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (Pint.  Alex.  46),  and  is  fre- 
cwmtlv  referred  to  by  later  writers.  He  wrote,  1. 
IW«  KeVrwr,  eonu;iiitnf  an  account  of  the  return 
•f  the  Greeks  from  their  ancient  expeditions. 
( Athea.  iv.  p.  157,  U  ix.  p.  384,  d.,  xi.  p.  466,  c.) 
Aatjcieides'  statement  about  the  Pelasgians,  which 
£iabo  (v.  p.  221)  quotes,  is  probably  taken  from 
the  work  on  the  NsVroc  2.  AnAioxd,  an  account 
•f  Delos,    (SchoL  od  JpcO.  Bbod.  u  1207,  1289.) 
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3.  'E£wy»TMn3r,  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Dictionary,  in  which  perhaps  an  explanation  of 
those  words  and  phrases  was  given  which  occurred 
in  the  ancient  stories.  (Athen.  xi.  p.  473,  b.  c)  4. 
n*pl  'AAf{a>5oov,  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (viii.  1 1 ;  comp.  Plut. 
Alt*.  I.e.)  Whether  these  works  were  all  written 
by  Anticleides  of  Athens,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty. 

ANTI'CRATES  (ArrMtprfrijf),  a  Spartan  who, 
according  to  Dioscourides  (ap.  Plut.  Age*.  35), 
killed  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
The  descendants  of  Anticratcs  are  said  to  have 
been  called  Maxatptwts  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
on  account  of  his  having  struck  Epaminondas  with 
a  ftaxatpa  (Plut  L  c),  but  Pausanias  (viii.  11. 
§  4)  mentions  Machaerion,  a  Lacedaemonian  or 
Mantinean,  to  whom  this  honour  was  ascribed  by 
some.  Others  attribute  it  to  Gryllus,  the  son  of 
Xenophon.  [Gryllus.] 

ANTIDAMAS,  or  ANTIDAMUS,  of  Hera- 
cleia,  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Alexander  tho 
Great  and  moral  works,  which  are  referred  to  by 
Fultfentius.  (*.  v.  VttpiUxmes,  fabrt.) 

ANTIDO'RUS  (Woayoj),  of  Lemnos,  de- 
Berted  to  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  of  Artcmisium, 
and  was  rewarded  by  tho  Athenians  by  a  piece  of 
ground  in  Salamis.    (Herod,  viii.  11.) 

ANTI'DOTUS  ('Arrio-oTo*),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  of  the  middle  comedy,  which  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  a  certain  play,  the  'Oftofa,  is  ascribed 
both  to  him  and  to  Alexis.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  642.) 
We  have  the  titles  of  two  other  plays  of  bis,  and 
it  is  thought  that  his  name  ought  to  be  restored  in 
Athenaeus  (L  p.  28,  e.)  and  Pollux  (vi.  99).  (See 
Meineke,  i.  p.  416.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'DOTUS,  an  encaustic  painter,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Euphranor,  and  teacher  of  Nicias  the  Athe- 
nian. His  works  were  few,  but  carefully  executed, 
and  his  colouring  was  somewhat  harsh  (teverior). 
He  flourished  about  B,  c  336.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§§  27,  28.)  [P.  &] 

ANTI'GENES  (*Am7«Vwf).  1.  A  general  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  also  served  under  Philip, 
and  lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  Perinthus.  (b.  c. 
340.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  obtained 
the  satrapy  of  Susiana.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Argyraspids  (Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.), 
and  espoused  with  his  troops  the  side  of  Eumenes. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  b.  c  316,  Antigenes 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigouus,  and 
was  burnt  alive  by  him.  (Plut  Alex.  70  ;  Arrian, 
ap.Pkot.  p.  71,  b.  Bekk.;  Diod.  xriiL  62,  xix.  12, 
&c,  44;  Plut  Eum.  13.) 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  spoke  of  the  Ama- 
zon s  visit  to  Alexander.  (Plut  AUr.  46.)  There 
was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name.  (Fabric. 
BibL  Grate,  iii.  p.  34,  vi.  p.  355.) 

ANTI'GENES  ('Arrry^t),  the  name  of  at 
least  three  Greek  physicians. 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  Chios,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  spurious  letters  of  Euripides  (Eurip.  Epist.  2. 
vol.  ii.  p.  500,  cd.  Beck),  who  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  must  have  lived  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

2.  One  of  the  followers  of  Cleophantus,  who 
must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  a  c*,  as  Mnemon,  one  of  his  fellow-pupils, 
is  known  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  b.  c.  247 — 222.  [Clbophanti *  ; 
Mnemon. J  One  of  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caclius 
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Aurelianus  (De  Morb.  A  cut.  ii.  10,  p.  46),  and  he 
is  probably  the  physician  mentioned  by  Galen 
(Comment,  in  Hippocr.  *De  Nat.  Horn."  ii.  6,  toL 
xv.  p.  136),  together  with  several  others  who  lived 
about  that  time,  as  being  celebrated  anatomists. 

3.  One  of  Galen's  contemporaries  at  Rome  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Quintus  and  M annus,  and  had  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice.  Galen  gives  an  account 
(De  PracnoL  ad  Posth,  c.  3.  vol.  xiv.  p.  613) 
of  their  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  proliable 
result  of  the  illness  of  the  philosopher  Eudemus. 
(Le  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  Mid.  ;  Fabricius,  Bibliotk. 
Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  63,  ed.  vet ;  Haller,  HiblitAh. 
Medic  PracL  torn,  i.)  [W.A.G.] 

ANTIGETNIDAS  CArn-yurfoVw),  a  Theban, 
the  son  of  Satyrus  or  Dionysiua,  was  a  celebrated 
flute-player,  and  also  a  poet.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (Suidas  and  Harpocrat 
».  v. ;  Plut  de  Alex.  fort.  p.  355,  a.,  de  Music,  p. 
1 138,  a. ;  Cic.  Brut  50  ;  Bode,  Gesck.  d.  lyrLsch. 
Dirhikuntt  d.  HeUentn,  ii.  p.  321,  &c)  His  two 
daughters,  Melo  and  Satyrs,  who  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  their  father,  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  206.) 

ANTIGNOTUS.   [Antigonus,  sculptor.] 

ANTI'GONE  (*Am?fa|).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oedipus  by  his  mother  Jocaste.  She  had  two  bro- 
thers, Eteocles  and  Polyneices,  and  a  sister  Ismene. 
In  the  tragic  story  of  Oedipus  Antigone  appears  as 
a  noble  maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to 
her  father  and  brothers.  When  Oedipus,  in  des- 
pair at  the  fate  which  had  driven  him  to  murder  his 
father,  and  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he 
went  to  Attica  guided  and  accompanied  by  bis 
attached  daughter  Antigone.  (Apollod.  iii.  5*.  §  8, 
&c.)  She  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Colo- 
nus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  Haemon,  the 
son  of  Creon,  had,  according  to  Apollodorus,  died 
before  this  time;  but  Sophocles,  to  suit  his  own 
tragic  purposes,  represents  him  as  alive  and  falling 
in  love  with  Antigone.  When  Polyneices,  subse- 
quently, who  had  been  expelled  by  his  brother 
Eteocles,  marched  against  Thebes  (in  the  war  of 
the  Seven),  and  the  two  brothers  bad  fallen  in 
single  combat,  Creon,  who  now  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  issued  an  edict  forbidding,  under  heavy 
iwudties,  the  burial  of  their  bodies.    While  every 
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one  else  submitted  to  this  impious  command.  Anti- 
gone alone  defied  the  tyrant,  and  buried  the  body 
of  Polyneices.  According  to  Apollodorus  (iii.  7. 
§  1 ),  Creon  had  her  buried  alive  in  the  same  tomb 
with  her  brother.  According  to  Sophocles,  she 
was  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  cave,  where  she 
killed  herself,  and  Haemon,  on  hearing  of  her 
death,  killed  himself  by  her  aide ;  so  that  Creon  too 
received  his  punishment  A  different  account  of 
Antigone  is  given  by  Hyginus.  {Fab.  72.)  Aes- 
chylus and  Sophocles  made  the  story  of  Antigone 
the  subject  of  tragedies,  and  that  of  the  latter,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  ancient  dramas,  is  still 
extant  Antigone  acts  a  part  in  other  extant  dra- 
mas also,  as  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of  Aes- 
chylus, in  the  Oedipus  in  Colon  us  of  Sophocles, 
and  in  the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Enrytion  of  Phthia,  and  wife 
of  Peleus,  bv  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Polydora.  When  Peleus  had  killed  Eurytioa 
during  the  chace,  and  fled  to  A  vastus  at  Iolcus,  he 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Astydameia,  the 
wife  of  Acastus.  [Acabtur.]  In  consequence  of 
this,  she  sent  a  calumniatory  message  to  Antigone, 
stating,  that  Peleus  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
Sterope,  a  daughter  of  Acastus.  Hereupon  Antigone 
hung  herself  in  despair.   (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  1-3.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam. 
She  boasted  of  excelbng  Hera  in  the  beauty  of  her 
hair,  and  was  punished  for  her  presumptuous  vanity 
by  being  changed  into  a  stork.  (Ov.  Met,  vi  93.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Pheres,  married  to  Pyremus 
or  Cometes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Argonaut  Asterion.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  33  ; 
Orpb.  Ara.  161;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)        [L.  S.] 

ANTIGONE  ('ArTryd«>),  the  daughter  of 
Cassander  (the  brother  of  Anti pater),  was  the 
second  wife  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the  mother  of 
Berenice,  who  married  first  the  Macedonian  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  and  then  Ptolemy  Soter.  (Drey- 
sen,  Gesch.  d.  Nackfolger  Alexander^  p.  418,  Ac, 
and  Tab.  viii.  3.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Berenice  by  her  first  hat- 
band Philip,  and  the  wife  of  Pyrrbus.  (PIul 
Pyrrk.  4.) 

ANTIGO'NIDAE,  the  descendants  of  Anti- 
gonus, king  of  Asia.  The  following  genealogical 
table  of  this  family  is  taken  from  Droysen's  Get- 
chichtt.  dcr  NachJ'oijer  Alexander*. 


Antigonus,  died  B.  c  301. 
daughter  of  Corrbacus. 


Married  Stratonicc, 


Demetrius  I.  (Poliorcetcs),  k.  of  Macedonia, 
Died  B.C.  283.  Married 

1.  Phila,  d.  of  Antipatcr. 

2.  Eurydice,  widow  of  Ophelias. 

3.  Dcidameia,  d.  of  Aeacides. 

4.  An  Illyrian. 

5.  Ptolemais,  d.  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 

6.  Lamia,  an  Hetaira. 
I 


PhUip,  died  a  c  306. 


Phila. 


Antigonus  Gonataa, 

k.  of  Macedonia. 

Died  n.  c.  289.  Married 

1.  Phila, d.  of  Seleucus 
Nicator. 

2.  Demo. 

I 


Stratonice. 
Married 

1.  Seleucus. 

2. 


Demetnus, 
of  Cyrene. 
Died  B.  c.  230 
Married 
of 


! 
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I 

r^metnos  II-  k.  of 
Macedonia.    Died  a  C  229. 
Married 

1.  Stratflnk*,  d.  of  Antio- 
rbnt  Soter. 

2.  Phthia.d.  of  Alexander, 
tim  son  of  Pyrrhus. 


Antigonus  Doson,  k.  of 
Macedonia.  Died  a  c.  22 1 . 
Married  Phthia,  the  widow 
of  Demetrius  II. 


I 

Echccratcs. 
Antigonus. 


Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia. 
Died  a  a  179. 

Perseus,  k.  of  Macedonia. 
Conquered  by  the  Romans  a  c.  168. 


ANTPGONUS  CAjTlyaw),  a  Greek  writer 
on  the  history  of  Italy.  (Fest.  >.  e.  Romam; 
Dmtyv  HaL  i.  6.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
AntvDoos  mentioned  by  Plntarch  (RomnL  17)  is 
the  same  as  the  historian,  bat  the  saying  there 
owtiKi  belong  to  a  king  Antigonus,  and  not  to  the 
historian.  [L.S.] 

AXTI'GONUS  QArriyoros),  son  of  Albx- 
i>t>EK.  a  as  sent  by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
at  ambassador  into  Boeotia,  in  a  c.  172,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  indocing  the  towns  of  Coroneia,  Thebes, 
tod  Haliartns  to  remain  faithful  to  the  king. 
(Polvb.  xml  5.)  [L.  S.) 

ANTI'GON  US  CArrfyorof),  of  A lkx  anduia, 
a  .Tainrnariaa  who  is  referred  to  by  Erotian  in  his 
ProoriLiunj  and  his  Prenira  He  is  perhaps  the 
ja.no  person  a»  the  Antigonus  of  whom  the  Scho- 
Eact  on  Nieandex  speaks,  and  identical  with  Anti- 
proas,  the  commentator  of  Hippocrates,  (Erotian, 
p.  13)  [L.S.] 

ANTTGONUS  ('Asrfyorot),  king  of  Asia, 
•trr-amed  the  One-eyed  (Lucian,  A/aervi.  1 1  ;  Pint, 
sir  Ptrvr.  Edmc.  14),  was  the  son  of  Philip  of 
He  was  born  about  a  c  382,  and  was 
of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  empire  after  hi*  death  (b.  c. 
323),  he  received  the  provinces  of  the  Greater 
Phrygnv  Lyeia,  and  Pamphylia  Perdiccas,  who 
had  appointed  regent,  had  formed  the  plan  of 
thtahnag  the  sovereignity  of  the  whole  of  Alex- 
ander's dominions,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  the 
rain  of  Antigonus,  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  ambitious  projects.  Perceiving  the 
LUr.jer  which  threatened  him,  Antigonus  fled  with 
his  son  r>eroetrius  to  Antipater  to  Macedonia(32l); 
but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  in  the  same 
year  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  Antigonus. 
Aau>iier  was  now  declared  regent;  he  restored  to 
Aacrori'js  his  former  provinces  with  the  addition 
of  Scuana,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  carry- 
ing en  th<>  war  against  Eumenes,  who  would  not 
suhaut  to  the  authority  of  the  new  regent.  In 
tr.  <  war  Antigonus  was  completely  successful ;  he 
•5'f^ated  Kumenea,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
nemge  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  Nora,  an 


'  <ippadocia  ;  and  after  leaving  this  place  closely 
arrested,  he  marched  into  Pisidia,  and  conquered 
Alcetas  *nd  Attains,  the  only  generals  who  still 
tieli  out  against  Antipater  (sc.  320).  [Alcbtak.] 
The  death  of  Antipater  in  the  following  year 
(ic  315)  was  favourable  to  the  ambitious  vie 


of  Antigonus,  and  almost  placed  within  his  reach 
the  throne  of  Asia  Antipater  had  appointed  Po- 
lysperchon  regent,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  son 
Cassander,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  lather,  and  churned  the  regency  for 
himself.  He  was  supported  by  Antigonus,  and 
their  confederacy  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Ptolemy.  Bat  they  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
Kumenes,  who  was  appointed  by  Polysperchon  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia  Antigonus 
commanded  the  troops  of  the  confederates,  and  the 
struggle  between  him  and  Eumenes  lasted  for  two 
years.  The  scene  of  the  first  campaign  (a  c.  318) 
"was  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  of  the  second  (ac  317) 
Persia  and  Media.  The  contest  was  at  length 
terminated  by  a  battle  in  Gabicne  at  the  beginning 
of  b.  c  316,  in  which  Eumenes  was  defeated.  Ho 
was  surrendered  to  Antigonus  the  next  day  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Argyraspids,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  conqueror. 

Antigonus  was  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
Alexander's  generals,  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  share  with  his  allies  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory. He  began  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  he 
thought  fit.  He  caused  Pithon,  a  general  of  great 
influence,  to  be  brought  before  bis  council,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  charge  of  treachery, 
and  executed  several  other  officers  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  discontent  After  taking  possession 
of  the  immense  treasures  collected  at  Lchatana  and 
Susa,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  he  called 
upon  Seleucus  to  account  for  the  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  this  province.  Such  an  account, 
however,  Seleucus  refused  to  give,  maintaining  that 
he  had  received  the  province  as  a  free  gift  from 
Alexander's  army ;  but,  admonished  by  the  recent 
fate  of  Pithon,  be  thought  it  more  prudent  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  Antigonus,  and  accordingly  left 
Babylon  secretly  with  a  few  horsemen,  and  fled  to 
Egypt. 

The  ambitions  projects  and  great  power  of  Anti- 
gonus now  led  to  a  general  coalition  against  him, 
consisting  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus.  The  war  began  in  the  year  315, 
and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  al- 
ternate success  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  After  four  years,  all  parties  became 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace  was  accord- 
ingly made,  in  a  c.  311,  on  condition  that  the 
Greek  cities  should  be  free,  that  Cassander  should 
retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexander  Ae- 
gus  came  of  age,  that  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy 
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should  keep  possession  of  Thrace  and  Egypt  re- 
spectively, and  that  Antigonus  should  have  the 
government  of  all  Asia.  The  name  of  Seleucus, 
strangely  enough,  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty. 

This  peace,  however,  did  not  last  more  than  a 
year.    Pjoleray  was  the  first  to  break  it,  under 
pretence  that  Antigonus  had  not  restored  to  liberty 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  accordingly 
sent  a  fleet  to  Cilicia  to  dislodge  the  garrisons  of 
Antigonus  from  the  maritime  towns,  (a  c.  310.) 
Ptolemy  was  at  first  successful,  but  was  soon 
deprived  of  all  he  had  gained  by  the  conquests 
of  Demetrius  (Poliorcctes),  the  son  of  Antigonus. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  whole  of  Greece  was  in  the 
power  of  Cassander,  and  Demetrius  was  therefore 
sent  with  a  large  fleet  to  effect  a  diversion  in  his 
father's  favour.    Demetrius  met  with  little  opposi- 
tion ;  he  took  possession  of  Athens  in  B.C.  307, 
where  he  was  received  with  the  most  extravagant 
flattery.    He  also  obtained  possession  of  Megara, 
and  would  probably  have  become  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece,  if  he  had  not  been  recalled  by 
his  father  to  oppose  Ptolemy,  who  had  gained  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  fleet  of  Demetrius  met  that 
of  Ptolemy  off  the  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  and 
a  battle  ensued,  which  is  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble of  the  naval  engagements  of  antiquity.  Pto- 
lemy was  entirely  defeated  (a  c  306),  and  Anti- 
gonus assumed  in  consequence  the  title  of  king, 
and  the  diadem,  the  symbol  of  royal  power  in 
ta    He  also  conferred  the  same  title  upon 
■triiis  between  whom  and  his  father  the  most 
friendship  and  unanimity  always  prevailed. 
The  example  of  Antigonus  was  followed  by  Ptole- 
my, Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  who  are  from  this 
time  designated  as  kings.   The  city  of  Antigoneia 
on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  was  founded  by  Antigonus 
in  the  preceding  year  (a  c.  307). 

Antigonus  thought  that  the  time  had  now  come 
for  crushing  Ptolemy.    He  accordingly  invaded 
Kgypt  with  a  large  force,  but  his  invasion  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  Cassander's  had  been  :  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss,  (a  c.  306.)  He 
next  sent  Demetrius  to  besiege  Rhodes,  which  had 
refused  to  assist  him  against  Ptolemy,  and  had 
hitherto  remained  neutral.    Although  Demetrius 
made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  to  reduce  the 
place,  he  was  completely  baffled  by  the  energy  and 
perseverance  of  the  besieged  ;  and  was  therefore 
glad,  at  the  end  of  a  year's  siege,  to  make  peace 
with  the  Rhodians  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the 
latter.  (b.c  304.)   While  Demetrius  was  engaged 
against  Rhodes,  Cassander  had  recovered  his  for-  | 
nier  power  in  Greece,  and  this  was  one  reason 
that  made  Antigonus  anxious  that  his  son  should 
make  peace  with  the  Rhodians.  Demetrius  crossed 
over  into  Greece,  and  after  gaining  possession  of 
the  principal  cities  without  much  difficulty,  col- 
lected an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Corinth  (a  c 
303),  which  conferred  upon  him  the  same  title 
that  had  formerly  been  bestowed  upon  Philip  and 
Alexander.    He  now  prepared  to  march  north- 
wards against  Cassander,  who,  alarmed  at  his  dan- 
gerous position,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Antigo- 
nus.   The  proud  answer  was,  M  Cassander  must 
yield  to  the  pleasure  of  Antigonus."    But  Cassan- 
der had  not  sunk  so  low  as  this :  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  for  assistance,  and 
induced  Lysimachus  to  invade  Asia  Minor  in  order 
to  make  an  immediate  diversion  in  his  favour. 
Antigonus  proceeded  in  person  to  oppose  Lysima- 
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chus,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  an  engage- 
ment before  the  arrival  of  Seleucus  from  upper 
Asia.  But  in  this  he  could  not  succeed,  and  the 
campaign  accordingly  passed  away  without  a  bat- 
tle, (a  c.  302.)  During  the  winter,  Seleucus 
joined  Lysimachus,  and  Demetrius  came  from 
Greece  to  the  assistance  of  his  father.  The  deci- 
sive battle  took  place  in  the  following  year  (a  c 
301),  near  Ipsus  in  Phrygia.  Antigonus  fell  in 
the  battle,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  army  was  completely  defeated.  Demetrius 
escaped,  but  was  unable  to  restore  the  fortunes  of 
his  house.  [  Dkmki  im\  |  The  dominions  of 
Antigonus  were  divided  between  the  conquerors: 
Lysimachus  obtained  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  Seleucus  the  countries  between  the 
coast  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  together  with  a 
part  of  Phrygia  nnd  Cappadocia.  (Diod.  lib.  xviii.- 
xx.  ;  Plut.  Eumenes  and  Demetrius ;  Droysen, 
Geschichte  der  Nackfolffer  Alexanders ;  Thirl  wall's 
Greece,  vol.  vii.) 

The  head  on  the  following  coin  of  Antigonus, 
Frohlich  supposes  to  be  Neptune's,  but  Eckhel 
thinks  that  it  represents  Dionysus,  and  that  the 
coin  was  struck  by  Antigonus  after  his  naval  vic- 
tory off  Cyprus,  in  order  to  shew  that  he  should 
subdue  all  his  enemies,  as  Dionysus  had  i 
his  in  India.  (Eckhel,  voL  iu  p.  118.) 


ANTI'GONUS  ('Arrfrymws),  of  Carts™*,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  and  by  others  in  that  of 
Euergetes.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  we  possess  by  him  a  work  called  Irropwr 
irapaao^uiv  ffvvaywyt)  (/iifiirruie  ;WtruOues),  wriicn 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  from  the 
11  Auscultationes"  attributed  to  Aristotle,  and  from 
similar  works  of  Callimachus,  Timaeus,  and  others 
which  are  now  lost  It  is  only  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  thus  preserved  extracts  from  other  and 
better  works,  that  gives  any  value  to  this  compila- 
tion of  strange  stories,  which  is  evidently  made 
without  skill  or  judgment.  It  was  first'edited, 
together  with  Antoninus  Liberalis,  by  Xylander, 
Basel,  1568,  8vo.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat  1619,  4tc,  and  of  J.  Beck- 
mann,  Leipzig,  1791,  4 to.  Antigonus  also  wrote 
an  epic  poem  entitled  'Krrlnrpos,  of  which  two 
lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaeas.  (in.  p.  82.)  The 
Anthologia  Graeca  (ix.  406)  contains  an  epigram 
of  Antigonus.  [  L  S.  j 

ANTI'GONUS  (*krriywos\  of  Cimae,  in 
Asia  Minor,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Pliny  (Efenek  bob,  viii.  xiv.  xv. 
xvii.).  Varro  (De  He  Rust.  i.  )),  and  Columella  (L 
1),  but  whose  age  is  unknown.  [I*  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  DOSON  ('Arr'ryoros  Awffw), 
so  called  because  it  was  said  he  was  always  about 
to  give  but  never  did,  was  the  son  of  Olympias  of 
Larissa  and  Demetrius  of  Cyrenc,  who  was  a  son 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  a  brother  of  Antigo- 
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un»  Gonabi  [Antigonidae.]  On  the  death 
of  Demetrius  II.,  ac  2*29,  Antigonus  was  ap- 
guardian  of  In-  son  Philip,  whence  he 
sometimes  designated  by  the  surname  "Erf- 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  d.;  Liv.  xl.  54.) 
He  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  assumed  the  crown  in 
his  own  right.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  he  wa«  engaged  in  wars  against  the  bar- 
barians on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  bat  after- 
wards took  an  actii  e  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
He  supported  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league 
against  Cleotnenes  king  of  Sparta,  and  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  was  completely  successful.  He  defeated 
Geomenes,  and  took  Sparta,  but  was  recalled  to 
Macedonia  by  an  invasion  of  the  Illyrians.  He 
defeated  the  Illyrians  and  died  in  the  same  year 
(a.  c  330),  after  a  reign  of  nine  years.  Polybius 
speaks  favourably  of  his  character,  and  commends 
him  for  his  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Philip.  V.  (Justin,  xxviii.  3,  4  ;  Plut. 
Arxd.txACUom.  ;  Polyb.  ii.  45,  &c^  70;  Niebuhr, 
Klnve  Scksyk*,  p.  232,  &c.)   [Aratus;  Clbo- 

rarafc] 

ANTI'GONUS  ('Arrlyovoi),  son  of  Echbc- 
s  ( i  ts  the  brother  of  Antigonus  Doson,  revealed 
to  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  B.  c  179,  the  false  accusations  of 
fits  son  Perseus  against  his  other  son  Demetrius, 
of  which  Philip  had  put  the  latter 
it  at  the  conduct  of  Perseus, 
Antigonus  his  successor ;  but  on 
Perseus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
to  be  killed.  (Liv.  xL  54- 
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5a) 

ANTI'GONUS  GO'NATAS  CArrlyoros  To- 
swrot),  s»n  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Phila 
(the  daughter  of  Antipater),  and  grandson  of  An- 
Usporja*.  king  of  Asia.  [  Antigonidae.]  When 
hi*  father  Demetrius  was  driven  out  of  Mace- 
donia by  Pyrrhus  in  B.  c.  287,  and  crossed 
over  into  Asia,  Antigonus  remained  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of 
king  of  Macedonia  till  after  his  father's  death 
in  Asia  in  a  c.  283.  It  was  some  years,  how- 
ever, before  be  obtained  possession  of  his  pa- 
ternal dominions.  Pyrrhus  was  deprived  of  the 
kingdom  by  Lysimacbus  (b.  c.  286);  Lysimachus 
wis  wcreeded  by  Seleucus  (280),  who  was  mur- 
<i  pr<!  hs  Ptolemy  Ccraunu*.  Omunui  shortly 
after  fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls,  and  during 
the  nert  three  years  there  was  a  succession  of 
rauawou  to  the  throne.  Antigonus  at  last  ob- 
tained poasesaion  of  the  kingdom  in  277,  notwith- 
rl4:  if-.  o;ipo%ition  of  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Sd*oeus  who  hud  claim  to  the  crown  in  virtue  of 
fcs  father's  conquests.  But  he  withdrew  his 
(  •.  niarT"..ur»'  of  hi*  half-sister,  1'hila. 


Ar.:i<ronu*.  He  subsequently  defeated  the 
t,  and  continued  in  possession  of  his  king- 
-  :• th«-  return  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  in  27 
who  deprived  him  of  the  whole  of  Macedonia, 
wnh  the  exception  of  a  few  places.  He  recovered 
hi*  dominions  in  the  following  year  (272)  on  the 
-  ■•  Pyrrr.:.*  at  A  run*,  hut  was  atrain  de- 
prived of  them  by  Alexander,  the  ton  of  Pyrrhua 
Alexander,  however,  did  not  retain  possession 
•f  ihr  country  long,  and  was  compelled  to  retire 
by  ih+  conquests  of  Demetrius,  the  brother  or 
s»  of  Anbgonns,  who  now  obtained  part  of 
in  addition  to  his  paternal  domiuioca.  He 


subsequently  attempted  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  Achaean  league,  and  died  in  B.  c  239,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II.  (Plut. Detneir. 
51,  Pyrrkus,  26;  Justin,  xxiv.  1,  xxv.  1 — 3, 
xxvi.  2  ;  Polyb.  ii.  43,  &c ;  Lucian,  Macrob.  c.  1 1 ; 
Niebuhr,  Kleins  Schriflen,  p.  227,  &c.)  Antigonus' 
surname  Gonatas  is  usually  derived  from  Gonnos 
or  Gonni  in  Thcssaly,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  place  of  his  birth  or  education.  Niebuhr 
(/.c),  however,  remarks,  that  Thcssaly  did  not 
come  into  his  father's  possession  till  Antigonus 
had  grown  up,  and  he  thinks  that  Gonatas  is  a 
Macedonian  word,  the  same  as  the  Romaic  Torardt, 
which  signifles  an  iron  plate  protecting  the  knee, 
and  that  Antigonus  obtained  this 
wearing  such  a  piece  of  defensive  ; 


COIN  Or  ANTIGONUS  GONATAS. 

ANTI'GONUS  ('Arrlyoros),  king  of  J unARA, 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.  and  the  last  of  the  Mac- 
cabees who  sat  on  the  royal  throne.  After  his  fa- 
ther had  been  put  to  death  by  Pompey's  party, 
Antigonus  was  driven  out  of  Judaea  by  Antipater 
and  his  sons  but  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  assist- 
ance from  Caesar's  party.  He  was  at  length  re- 
stored to  the  throne  by  the  Parthians  in  u.  c.  40. 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  fled  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  from  the  Romans  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  through  the  influence  of  Antony.  Herod 
now  marched  against  Antigonus  whom  he  defeated, 
and  took  Jerusalem,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
general  Sosius  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege. 
Antigonus  surrendered  himself  to  Sosius, who  hand- 
ed him  over  to  Antony.  Antony  had  him  executed 
at  Antioch  as  a  common  malefactor  in  B.  c.  37. 
(Joseph.  An:iq.  xiv.  13-16,  B.  J.  L  13,  14;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  22.  Respecting  the  difference  in  chro- 
nology between  Josephus  and  Dion  Cassius  see 
Wernsdorf,  de  Fide  Librorum  Maccab.  p.  24,  and 
Idelcr,  Chronol.  ii.  p.  389,  &c) 

ANTI'GON  US  ('Ayrlyovoi),  a  writer  on  paint- 
ing, mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  12),  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  sculptor,  whom  we  know 
to  have  written  on  statuary.  [P.  S»] 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  general  of  Pkrskis  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  was  sent  to  Aenia  to  guard 
the  coast  (Liv.  xliv.  26,  32.) 

ANTI'GONUS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  and  an 
eminent  writer  upon  his  art,  was  one  of  the  artists 
who  represented  the  battles  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes 
against  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  24.)  He 
lived,  therefore,  about  239  B.  c.,  when  Attalus  I„ 
king  of  Pergamus,  conquered  the  Gaula  A  little 
further  on,  Pliny  (§  26)  says  "Antigonus  et  pe- 
rixyomenon,  tyrannicidasque  supra  dictos,"  where 
one  of  the  best  MSS.  has  "Antiguotus  et  luctatores 
perixyomenon,"  &c  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  ('Aierryowi),  a  Greek  army 
surgeon,  mentioned  by  Galen,  who  must  therefore 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after 
Christ.  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medieam.  sec.  /xxxm, 
ii.  1,  vol.  xiL  pp.  557,  580.)  Marcellus  Empiricus 
quotes  a  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  may 
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very  possibly  be  the  same  person  (Marc.  Empir. 
De  Medicam.  c.  8.  pp.  266,  267,  274) ;  and  Lucian 
mentions  an  impudent  quack  named  Antigonus, 
who  among  other  things  said,  that  one  of  his  pa- 
tients had  been  restored  to  life  after  having  been 
buried  for  twenty  days.  (Luc  PkUopteude^  §§  21, 
25,  26.  rol.  iii.  ed.  Tauchn.)  [W.A.O.] 

ANTl'LEON  ("ArriAs'w),  a  Greek  author  who 
wrote  a  work  on  chronology  (ITtpl  Xporwr),  the 
second  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Diogenes 
Laertius.  (iii.  3.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  per- 
son as  the  Antileon  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ii.  4, 
151)  is  uncertain.  f  L.  S.] 

ANTl'LOCHUS  ('ArriXoxot\  a  son  of  Nestor, 
king  of  Pylos,  by  Anaxibia  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  9), 
or  according  to  the  Odyssey  (iii.  451),  by  Eury- 
dice.     Hyginus  (Fab.  252)  states,  that  as  an 
infant  he  was  exposed  on  mount  Ida,  and  suckled 
by  a  dog.    He  is  mentioned  among  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)    According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Troy,  but  Nestor  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to 
guard  his  son  against  an  Ethiopian,  gave  him 
Chalion  as  his  constant  attendant  (Eustath.  ././ 
Horn.  p.  1697.)    Antilochus  nppears  in  the  Ho- 
meric  poems  as  one  of  the  youngest,  handsomest, 
and  bravest  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  beloved  by 
Achilles.  (Od.  iii.  112  ;  //.  xxiiL  556,  607,  xviil 
16.)    He  fell  at  Troy  by  the  hands  of  Memnon, 
the  Ethiopian.  (Od.  iv.  186,  &c.,  xi.  522;  Pind. 
Pyth.  vi.  32,  &c.)    Hyginus,  in  one  passage  (Fab. 
112)  states  that  he  was  slain  by  Memnon,  and  in 
another  (Fab.  1 13)  he  makes  Hector  his  conqueror. 
The  remains  of  Antilochus  were  buried  by  the 
side  of  those  of  his  friends  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
(Od.  xxiv.  78),  and  in  Hades  or  the  island  of  Leucc 
he  likewise  accompanied  his  friends.    (Od.  xxiv. 
16;  Paus.  iii.  19.  §  1 1.)    Philostratus  (Her.  iii.  2) 
gives  a  different  account  of  him.    When  Nestor 
wont  to  Troy,  his  son  was  yet  too  young  to  ac- 
company him ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war  he 
came  to  Troy  and  applied  to  Achilles  to  soothe  the 
anger  of  his  father  at   his  unexpected  arrival. 
Achilles  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  youth,  and  Nestor  too  was 
proud  of  his  son,  and  took  him  to  Agamemnon. 
According  to  Philostratus,  Antilochus  was  not  slain 
by  the  Ethiopian  Memnon,  but  by  a  Trojan  of 
that  name.    Achilles,  not  only  avenged  his  death 
on  Memnon,  but  celebrated  splendid  funeral  games 
and  burnt  the  head  and  armour  of  Memnon  on  the 
funeral  pyre.     (Comp.  Bockh,  ad  Find.  p.  299.) 
Antilochus  was  painted  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche 
of  Delphi.    (Paus.  x.  30.  §  1  ;  Philostr.  Icon.  ii. 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'LOCHUS  ('KrrlKoxos),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian, who 'wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers from  the  time  of  Pythagoras  to  the  death  of 
Epicurus,  whose  system  he  himself  adopted.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Antilogus  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
caniassus.  (De  Comp.  Verb.  4 ;  comp.  Anonym. 
DescripL  Oiymp.  xlix.)  Thcodoret  (  Therap.  viii. 
p.  908)  quotes  an  Antilochus  as  hi*  authority  for 
placing  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens,  but  as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Frotrept. 
p.  1 3)  and  Arnobius  (adv.  Gent.  vi.  6)  refer  for 
the  same  fact  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Antiochus, 
tere  may  possibly  be  an  error  in  Theodoret  [  L.  S .  ] 
ANTIMA'CHIDES,  architect  [Aktistati*.] 
ANTl'MACHUS  (W/iaXof),  a  Trojan,  who, 
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when  Menelans  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy  to  ask 
for  the  surrender  of  Helen,  advised  his  countrvnwa 
to  put  the  ambassadors  to  death.  (Horn.  IL  xi. 
122,  \c,  138,  &c)  It  was  Antimachus  who 
principally  insisted  upon  Helen  not  being  restored 
to  the  Greeks.  (IL  xi.  125.)  He  had  three  sons, 
and  when  two  of  them,  Peisandcr  and  Hippolochus, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Menelaus,  they  were  both 
put  to  death. 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  170  ;  SchoL  ad  Pmd. 
hthm.  iv.  104 ;  Ov.  Met  xil  460.)        [L  S.] 

ANTl'MACHUS  ('Ai^^ax«).  1.  Of  CtA*os, 
a  son  of  Hipparchus,  was   a  Greek  epic  sad 
elegiac  poet    (Cic,  BruL  51  ;  Ov.  Tritt.  i.  6.  1.) 
He  is  usually  called  a  Colophon  ian,  probably  only 
because  Claroa  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Colo- 
phon.   He  flourished  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.    (Diod.  xiiL  108.)  The 
statement  of  Suidas  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Pan- 
yasis  would  make  him  belong  to  an  earlier  date, 
but  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  Lysander  and  Plato  the  philosopher  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  age  to  which  he  belonged. 
(Plut.  LytaneL  18  ;  Proclua,  ad  Plat.  Tim,  L  p.  28.) 
Plutarch  relates  that  at  the  Lysandria — for  thus 
the  Samians  called  their  great  festival  of  the  Hemes, 
to  honour  Lysander — Antimachus  entered  upon  s 
poetical  contest  with  one  Niceratus  of  Heracleia. 
The  latter  obtained  the  prize  from  Lysander  him- 
self, and  Antimachus,  disheartened  by  his  failure, 
destroyed  his  own  poem.    Plato,  then  a  young 
man,  happened  to  be  present  and  consoled  the 
unsuccessful  poet  by  saying,  that  ignorance,  like 
blindness,  was  a  misfortune  to  those  who  laboured 
under  it    The  meeting  between  Antimachus  and 
Plato  is  related  differently  by  Cicero  (/.  ft),  who 
also  places  it  manifestly  at  a  different  time  and 
probably  also  at  a  different  place ;  for,  according  to 
him,  Antimachus  once  read  to  a  numerous  audience 
his  voluminous  poem  (Thebais),  and  his  hearers 
were  so  wearied  with  it  that  all  gradually  left  the 
place  with  the  exception  of  Plato,  whereupon  the 
poet  said,  "  I  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  read, 
for  one  Plato  is  worth  more  than  all  the  thousands 
of  other  hearers."   Now  an  anecdote  similar  to 
the  one  related  by  Cicero  is  recorded  of  Antagoras 
the  Rhodian  [Antaoorab],  and  this  repetition  of 
the  same  occurrence,  together  with  other  improba- 
bilities, have  led  Welckei  (  />  r  Epi$ck*  Cycfus,  p. 
105,  Ac.)  to  reject  the  two  anecdote*  altogether  as 
inventions,  made  either  to  show  the:  uninteresting 
character  of  those  epics,  or  to  insinuate  that  al- 
though they  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  tho  multitude, 
they  were  duly  appreciated  by  men  of  learning 
and  intelligence. 

The  only  other  circumstance  of  the  life  of  Anti- 
machus that  we  know  is,  his  love  for  Lyde,  who 
was  either  his  mistress  or  his  wife.  He  followed 
her  to  Lydia ;  but  she  appears  to  have  died  soon 
after,  and  the  poet  returned  to  Colophon  and 
sought  consolation  in  the  composition  of  an  elegy 
called  Lyde,  which  was  very  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. (Athen.  xiiL  p.  598 ;  Brunck,  AmdeeL  i. 
p.  219.)  This  elegy,  which  was  very  long,  con- 
sisted of  accounts  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  the 
mythical  heroes  who,  like  the  poet,  had  become 
unfortunate  through  the  early  death  of  their  be- 
loved. (Pint  Cotuoi.  ad  Apollo*,  p.  10G,  b.)  It 
thus  contained  vast  stores  of  mvtliical  and  anti- 
and  it  was  chiefly  for  this  and 
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not  for  any  higher  or  poetical  reason,  that  Agathar- 
chide*.  Duade  an  abridgment  of  it.  (Phot.  BibL 
p.  171,  ed.  Bekker.) 

The  principal  work  of  Antimachus  was  his  epic 
p»ra»  called  TUUui  ( ©TjSaij ),  which  Cicero  desig- 
r-ttes  as  m.n.'Kttm  tllnd  rolumen.    Porphyrius  (ad 
Hurot.  ad  J'uun.  146)  »ay&,  that  Antimachus  bad 
►vuii  out  hi*  p>ktq  fco  much,  that  in  the  24th  book 
(ratawt)  bis  Seven  Heroes  had  not  jet  arrived  at 
Thebes.    Nov  as  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
work  be  poet  had  not  only  to  describe  the  war  of 
the  Seren,  but  ako  probably  treated  of  the  war  of 
the  Epagoni  (Schol.  ad  Arutopk.  Pax.  1268),  the 
length  of  the  poem  mart  hare  been  immense.  It 
vat,  tike  the  elegy  Lyde,  full  of  mythological  lore, 
and  aD  that  had  any  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
the  f«m  was  incorporated  in  it  It  was,  of  course, 
ddicslt  to  control  such  a  mass,  and  hence  we  find 
it  stated  by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  %  53  ;  com  p.  Dionya. 
UaL  D*  wr*.  Compom.  22),  that  Antimachus  was 
unvj[xcs»fcl  in  bis  descriptions  of  passion,  that  hia 
works  were  not  graceful,  and  were  deficient  in 
arnin^iueitt.    His  style  also  had  not  the  simple 
andrasy  now  of  the  Homeric  poems.    He  bor- 
wwed  expressions  and  phrases  from  the  tragic 
writers,  and  frequently  introduced  Doric  forms. 
(ScnoL  ad  Sieamd.  Tkeriac,  3.)    Antimachus  was 
tarn  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  poeta  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  who  wrote  more  for  the  learned 
ted  a  select  number  of  readers  than  for  the  public 
at  large.    The  Alexandrine  grammarian*  assigned 
t»  Liiu  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  cmpcrur  Hadrian  preferred  hia  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.  (Dion.  Cass,  brix.4;  Spartian. 
Hadmn.  5.)    There  are  some  other  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  Antimachus,  such  as  a  work  en- 
titled 'Aprtpui  (Steph.  By*,  t.  v.  Ksrfomor),  a 
accond  called  AeAra  (A then.  vii.  p.  300),  a  third 
r^ied  *laxirm  (EtymoL  M.  s.  r.  'ASoA^rvp),  and 
perbap*  also  a  Centauromachia  (Natal  Com.  vii. 
4);  but  as  in  all  these  ca*es  Antimachus  is 
mentioned  without  any  descriptive  epithet,  it  can- 
not be  axertaiued  whether  he  is  the  Clarian 
are  two  other  poets  of  the  same 
kays  that  Antimachus  of  Claros  was 
alw,  a  grammarian,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he 
ir^ie  a  recension  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems ; 
but  respecting  these  points  see  F.  A.  Wolf,  Pro- 
iepm.  pp.clxxviL  and  clxxxi.,  &c    The  numerous 
fragments  of  Antimachus  have  been  collected  by 
C.  A.  G.  Schellenberg,  Halle,  1786,  8vo.  Some 
atii.iwnal  fragments  are  contained  in  H.  G.  Stoll, 
Awtmadr.  n  Attttmachi  Fragm.  Gotting.  1841. 
Those  belonging  to  the  Thebais  are  collected  in 
Duntaer's  Die  Fragm.  der  Episck.  Poet,  der  Grieth. 
km  am/  Aleramd.  p.  99,  &c^  com  p.  with  Nacktrug, 
p.  3a,  4c    See  N .  Bach,  PkiUtae,  Hermenanactu, 
4«-  rdmpaac,  S[c.  Epimtbrum  de  Antunaeki  Lyda, 
p.  240  ;  Bkmneid  in  the  OamneaJ  Journal,  iv.  p. 
*231 ;  Wekker,  Der  Epuekt  <>■/«*,  p.  102,  &c 

2.  Of  Tsoe,  an  epic  poet.  Plutarch  (RomuL 
12)  states,  that  lie  was  said  to  have  known  some- 
thug  about  the  eclipse  which  occurred  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Sinm.  vi.  p.  622,  c)  quotes  an  hexameter  verse 
frcso  him,  which  Agios  is  said  to  have  imitated. 
If  this  statement  is  correct,  Antimachus  would 
belong  b»  an  early  period  of  Greek  literature. 

3.  Of  Hsxiorotm  in  Egypt,  ia  said  by  Suidas 
u>  have  written  a  poem  called  Kocr^ioroua,  that  is, 
•a  the  cnatioa  of  the  universe,  consisting  of  3780 
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hexameter  verses.  Tzetzes  {ad  Lycophr.  245) 
quotes  three  lines  from  Antimachus,  but  whether 
they  belong  to  Antimachus  of  Heliupolis,  or  to 
either  of  the  two  other  poets  of  the  same  name, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  (Diintzer,  Fragm.  der 
Episck.  Poet,  von  Altxand.,  &c.  p.  97.)   [  L.  S.] 

ANTI'MACHUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  for  his 
statues  of  ladies.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  26.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTIME'NIDAS.  [AixsKua] 

ANTIMOERUS  (AnVyKw),  a  sophist,  was 
a  native  of  Mende  in  Tlirace,  and  is  mentioned 
with  praise  among  the  disciples  of  Protagoras 
(Flat.  Prolog,  p.  315,  a.;  Themiat  Orat.  xxix. 
p.  347,  d.)  ri*S.] 

ANTI'NOE  ('Arrudi)),  a  daughter  of  Cepheus. 
At  the  command  of  an  oracle  she  led  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mantincia  from  the  spot  where  the  old 
tow  n  stood,  to  a  place  where  the  new  town  was 
to  be  founded.  She  was  guided  on  her  way  by  a 
serpent  She  had  a  monument  at  Mantineia  com- 
memorating this  event.  (Pans.  viii.  8.  §  3,  9. 
§  2.)  In  the  latter  of  these  passages  she  is  called 
Anton oe.  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Hkod.  i.  164  ; 
Paua.  viii.  11.  §2.  [L.S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  ('Arrfwwr),a  son  of  Eupeithes of 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who 
during  the  absence  of  Odysseus  even  attempted  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  kingdom  and  threaten- 
ed the  life  of  Telemachus.  (Horn.  Od.  xxii.  48,  &c, 
iv.  630,  &c^  xvi.  371.)  When  Odysseus  after  his 
return  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  a  bepgar,  Anti- 
nous  insulted  him  and  threw  a  foot- stool  at  him. 
(Od.  xviii.  42,  Ac)  On  this  account  he  was  the 
first  of  the  suitors  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  Odys- 
seus, (xxii.  8,  Ac)  [L-S.] 

ANTI'NOUS  ('ArTU»owt),  a  chief  among  the 
Molossians  in  Epeirus,  who  became  involved, 
against  his  own  will,  in  the  war  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  against  the  Romans.  His  family 
and  that  of  another  chief,  Cephalus,  were  connect- 
ed with  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by  friend- 
ship, and  although  he  was  convinced  that  the  war 
against  Rome  would  be  ruinous  to  Macedonia  and 
therefore  had  no  intention  of  joining  Perseus,  yet 
Charops,  a  young  Epeirot,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Rome  and  wished  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
favour  of  the  Romans,  calumniated  Antinous  and 
Cephalus  as  if  they  entertained  a  secret  hostility 
towards  Rome.  Antinous  and  his  friends  at  first 
treated  the  machinations  of  Charops  with  contempt, 
but  when  they  perceived  that  some  of  their  friends 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  Antinous 
and  Cephalus  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  safety,  openly,  though  unwillingly,  to  join  the 
Macedonian  party,  and  the  Molossians  followed 
their  example.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Antinous  fell  fighting,  b.  c.  168.  Poly  bins  does 
not  state  clearly  whether  Antinous  fell  in  battle,  or 
whether  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  13,  xxx.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'NOUS,  a  yonth,  probably  of  low  origin, 
born  at  Bithynium  or  Claudiopolis  in  Bilhynia. 
On  account  of  his  extraordinary  beauty  ho  was 
taken  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  be  his  page,  and 
soon  became  the  object  of  his  extravagant  affection. 
Hadrian  took  him  with  him  on  all  his  journeys. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile.  It  is  uncertain  whether  his 
death  was  accidental,  or  whether  he  threw  himself 
into  the  river,  either  from  disgust  at  the  life  he  led, 
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or  from  a  superstitious  belief  that  by  so  doing  he 
should  avert  some  calamity  from  the  emperor. 
Dion  Cawius  favours  the  latter  supposition.  The 
grief  of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds.    He  strove 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  favourite  by 
monuments  of  all  kinds.    He  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Besa  in  the  Thebaia,  near  which  Antinous  was 
drowned,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Antinoopolis. 
He  enrolled  Antinous  amongst  the  gods,  caused 
temples  to  be  erected  to  him  in  Egypt  and  Greece 
(at  Mantineia),  and  statues  of  him  to  be  set  up  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.    In  one  of  the 
sanctuaries  dedicated  to  him  oracles  were  delivered 
in  his  name.    Games  were  also  celebrated  in  his 
honour.  (Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  'Anadtia.)  A  star  be- 
tween the  eagle  and  the  zodiac,  which  the  courtiers 
of  the  emperor  pretended  had  then  first  made  its 
appearance,  and  was  the  soul  of  Antinous,  received 
his  name,  which  it  still  bears.    A  large  number  of 
works  of  art  of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his 
honour,  and  many  of  them  are  still  extant.  They 
have  been  diffusely  described  and  classified  by 
Konrad  Levetow  in  his  treatise  Ucber  den  An- 
tinous  dargestellt    in    den   Kunstdenhnalem  des 
Alterthums.    The  death  of  Antinous,  which  took 
place  probably  in  a.  o.  122,  seems  to  have  formed 
an  era  in  the  history  of  ancient  art    (Dion  Cass. 
Ixix.  1 1  ;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  14 ;  Paus.  viii.  9. 
§  4.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

There  were  various  medals  struck  in  honour  of 
Antinous  in  the  Greek  cities,  but  none  at  Rome  or 
in  any  of  the  Roman  colonies.  In  the  one  an- 
nexed, which  was  struck  at  Bithynium,  the  birth- 
place of  Hadrian,  the  inscription  is  H  HATP12 
ANT1NOON  ©EON,  that  is,  «  His  native  country 
(reverences)  the  god  Antinous."  The  inscription 
on  the  reverse  is  nearly  effaced  on  the  medal  from 
which  the  drawiiig  was  made:  it  was  originally 
AAPIANAN  BI0TNIEAN.    On  it  Mercury  is  re- 

£ resented  with  a  bull  by  his  side,  which  probably 
as  reference  to  Apis.    (Eckhel,  vi  p.  528,  &c.) 


ANTI'OCHIS  {'KrrloXls).  1.  A  sister  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  married  to  Xerxes,  king  of 
Armosata,  a  city  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  (Polyb.  viii.  25.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  married 
to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  bore  to  her  hus- 
band two  daughters  and  a  son  named  Mithridates. 
(Diod.  xxxi.  Eel.  3;  Appian,  Syr.  5.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Achaeus,  married  to  Attalus, 
and  the  mother  of  Attalus  I.,  king  of  Pergamus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  624.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Ayri6Xos).  There  are  three 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  concerning  whom 
nothing  of  any  interest  is  related.  (Diod.  iv.  37 ; 
Paus.  L  5.  §2,  x.  10.  §  1 ;  ApoUod.  U.  4.  §  5,  &c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  fAKvfoxot),  of  Akgab  in  CiU- 
cia,  a  sophist,  or  as  he  himself  pretended  to  be,  a 
Cynic  philosopher.  He  flourished  about  a.  D.  200, 
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during  the  reign  of  Sevems  and  CaracaLa,  Hi 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  family,  some  memben 
of  which  were  afterwards  raised  to  the  consulship 
at  Rome.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political  affain  of 
his  native  place,  but  with  his  large  property,  which 
was  increased  by  the  liberality  of  the  emperors,  be 
was  enabled  to  support  and  relieve  bis  fellow- 
citizens  whenever  it  was  needed.  He  used  to 
spend  his  nights  in  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  partly 
on  account  of  the  dreams  and  the  communications 
with  the  god  in  them,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
conversation  of  other  persons  who  likewise  spent 
their  nights  there  without  being  able  to  sleep. 
During  the  war  of  Caracalla  against  the  Parthiaui 
he  was  at  first  of  some  service  to  the  Roman  army 
by  his  Cynic  mode  of  life,  but  afterwards  he  de- 
serted to  the  Parthians  together  with  Tiridates. 

Antiochus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
rhetoricians  of  his  time.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Dar- 
danus,  the  Assyrian,  and  Dionystus,  the  Milesian. 
He  used  to  speak  extempore,  and  his  declamations 
and  orations  were  distinguished  for  their  pathos, 
their  richness  in  thought,  and  the  precision  of  their 
style,  which  had  nothing  of  the  pomp  and  bombast 
of  other  rhetoricians.  But  he  also  acquired  some 
reputation  as  a  writer.    Philostratus  mentions  an 
historical  work  of  his  (Iffropla)  which  is  praised  for 
the  elegance  of  its  style,  but  what  was  the  subject 
of  this  history  is  unknown.    Phrynichus  (p.  32) 
refers  to  a  work  of  his  called  'AyoptL  (Philc*tr. 
ViL  Soph.  iL  4.  5.  §  4  ;   Dion  Cass.  IxxviL  19; 
Suidas,  *.  r. ;  Eudoc.  p.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  fAvrioxoj),  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Greek  poets  of  the  middle 
Attic  comedy.    (Athen.  xi.  p.  282.)  Fabricius 
thinks  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the  same  man  as  the 
mythographer  Antiochus,  who  wrote  a  work  on 
mythical  traditions  arranged  according  to  the  places 
where  they  were  current.    (Ptolcxn.  Hephaest  v. 
9  ;  Phot.  Cod.  190.)    Some  writers  are  inclined  to 
consider  the  mythographer  as  the  same  with 
Antiochus  of  Aegae  or  Antiochus  of  Syracuse ;  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.] 
ANTI'OCHUS  ( WoXo»),  an  Arcadian,  was 
the  envoy  sent  by  his  state  to  the  Persian  court  in 
u.  c  367,  when  embassies  went  to  Susa  from  most 
of  the  Grecian  states.    The  Arcadians,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Pelopidna,  the  Thebaa 
ambassador,  were  treated  as  of  leas  importance 
than  the  Eleans — an  affront  which  Antiochns  re- 
sented by  refusing  the  presents  of  the  king.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vii.  1.  §  33,  &c.)    Xenophon  says,  that  An- 
tiochus had  conquered  in  the  pancratium ;  and 
Pausanias  informs  us  (vL  3.  §  4),  that  Antiochus, 
the  pancratia*  t,  was  a  native  of  Lepreum,  and  that 
he  conquered  in  this  contest  once  in  the  Olympic 
games,  twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  twice  in  the 
Isthmian.    His  statue  was  made  by  Nicodamus. 
Lepreum  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians  as  one  of 
their  towns,  whence  Xenophon  calla  Antiochus  an 
Arcadian  ;  but  it  is  more  usually  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Elis. 

ANTI'OCHUS  CWoxoi).  of  Ascalon,  the 
founder,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  fifth  Academy,  was 
a  friend  of  Lucullus  the  antagonist  of  Mithndates, 
and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies  at 
Athens  (b.  < .  79) ;  but  he  had  a  school  at  Alexan- 
dria also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  (Plut.  Ck.  c.  4,  Lucutt  c.  41*  • 
Cic  Acad.  ii.  19.)  He  was  a  philosopher  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  his  time,  for  Strabo  in  de- 
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•enbinjt  Ascalon,  mentions  his  birth  there  as  a 
nark  of  distinction  for  the  city  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  759), 
cod  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  affectionate 
snd  respectful  terms  as  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Academies,  and  tbe  most  polished  and  acute  philo- 
sopher of  his  age.  (Cic.  Acad,  iL  35,  Brut.  91.) 

He  studied  under  the  stoic  Mnesarchus,  but 
hit  principal  teacher  was  Philo,  who  succeeded 
Plata,  Arcesilas,  and  Carncades,as  the  founder  of  the 
focrci  Academy.  He  is,  however,  better  known  as 
the  adversary  than  the  disciple  of  Philo ;  and  Cicero 
8*otjons  a  treatise  called  Sosus  (Cic  Acad.  iv.  \\ 
wriaen  by  him  against  his  master,  in  which  he 
refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Academics.  Another 
of  h»  works,  called  w  Canonica,**  is  quoted  by 
Sextos  Ejrptricus,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
trestist  on  logic  (Seit.  Emp.  vii.  201,  see  not  in 
be) 

TV  sceptical  tendency  of  the  Academic  philoso- 
phy before  Antiochus,  probably  had  its  origin  in 
Plato'i  successful  attempts  to  bad  bis  disciples  to 
abstract  reasoning  as  the  right  method  of  discover- 
in?  truth,  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to  the  impres- 
swni  of  the  senses.    Cicero  even  ranks  Plato  him- 
self vfth  those  philosophers  who  held,  that  there 
wai  no  such  thing  as  certainty  in  any  kind  of 
knowledge  {Acad.  ii.  23) ;  as  if  his  depreciation 
of  the  senses  as  trustworthy  organs  of  perception, 
and  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  they  convey, 
invalidated  also  the  conclusions  of  the  reason. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  later  philosophers, 
either  by  insisting  too  exclusively  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  aenses  (in  order  like  Arcesilas  to  ex- 
aggerate by  comparison  the  value  of  speculative 
troth),  or  like  Cam  codes  and  Philo,  by  extending 
the  tame  fallibility  to  the  reason  likewise,  had 
gadunQy  fallen  into  a  degree  of  scepticism  that 
seemed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  truth,  theoretical 
and  practical.    It  was,  therefore,  the  chief  object 
of  Antiochus,  besides  inculcating  particular  doc- 
tr.r.e*  in  moral  philosophy,  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  oar  knowledge,  and  our  capacities  for  discover- 
ing truth ;  though  no  complete  judgment  can  be 
formed  cf  hi*  success,  as  the  book  in  which  Cicero 
gave  the  fullest  representation  of  his  opinions  has 
been  lost.    (Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  8.) 

He  professed  to  be  reviving  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  Academy,  or  of  Plato's  school,  when  he  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  Philo  and  Carneades,  that 
the  intellect  had  in  itself  a  test  by  which  it  could 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood ;  or  in  the  hui- 
rxa^e  of  the  Academic*,  di^ern  between  the 
images  arising  from  actual  objects  and  those  con- 
ceptions that  had  no  corresponding  reality.  (Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  18.)  For  the  argument  of  the  sceptics 
was,  that  if  two  notions  were  so  exactly  similar  as 
that  they  could  not  be  distinguished,  neither  of 
then  could  be  said  to  be  known  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  the  other ;  and  that  every  true  notion 
w*»  liable  to  have  a  false  one  of  this  kind  attached 
to  it :  therefore  nothing  could  be  certainly  known. 
(Id,  13.)  This  reasoning  was  obviously  over- 
thrown by  the  assertion,  that  the  mind  contained 
witkia  itself  the  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
and  was  also  met  more  generally  by  the  argument 
that  all  tuck  rwi»oning  refutes  itself,  since  it  pro- 
ceed* upon  principles  assumed  to  be  true,  and  then 
cnadsdes  that  there  can  be  no  certain  ground  for 
any  aasomption  at  alL  (Id.  34.)  In  like  manner 
to  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
in  defending  the  senses  from  the  charge  of 
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utter  fallaciousness  brought  against  them  by  the 
Academics.    (Id.  32.) 

It  is  evident  that  in  snch  discussions  the  same 
questions  were  examined  which  had  formerly  been 
more  thoroughly  sifted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
analyzing  the  nature  of  science  and  treating  of  the 
different  kinds  of  truth,  according  as  they  were 
objects  of  pure  intellectual  apprehension,  or  only 
of  probable  and  uncertain  knowledge  (rd  iwumrrSv 
and  rd  $o%a<rr6v) :  and  as  the  result  was  an  attempt 
to  revive  the  dialectic  art  which  the  Academics 
despised,  so  the  notices  extant  of  Antiochus*  moral 
teaching  seem  to  shew,  that  without  yielding  to 
the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  or  the  latitudinarian- 
ism  of  the  Academics,  he  held  in  the  main  doc- 
trines nearly  coinciding  with  those  of  Aristotle : 
as,  that  happiness  consists  essentially  in  a  virtuous 
life,  yet  is  not  independent  of  external  things. 
(/«/.  42,  de  Fin.  v.  25,  Ttue.  Quae*,  v.  8.)  So 
he  denied  tbe  Stoic  doctrine,  that  all  crimes  were 
equal  (Acad.  ii.  43),  but  agreed  with  them  in 
holding,  that  all  the  emotions  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  Cicero 
inclines  to  rank  him  among  the  Stoics  (id.  43),  it 
appears  that  he  considered  himself  an  eclectic  phi- 
losopher, and  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  and  Peripatetics,  so  as  to  revive  the  old 
Academy.  (Sext.  Empir.  L  235.)  [C.  E.  P.] 
ANTI'OCHUS  ('Avrloxos),  an  Asthonomkr 
of  uncertain  date,  whose  work  *AiroT«Afo-fioTi«d 
still  exists  in  MS.  in  various  libraries,  and  has  not 
yet  been  printed.  (Fabr.  DiU.  Gr.  i v.  p.  1 5 1 .)  There 
is  an  introduction  to  the  Tetrabiblus  of  Ptolemacus, 
of  which  the  original  text  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  H.  Wolf  was  published  at  Basel,  1 559,  foL,  as 
the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer.  T.  Gale  (ad 
Iambi,  de  MysL  p.  364)  claims  this  introduction 
as  the  work  of  Antiochus,  whose  name,  however, 
occurs  in  the  work  itself.  (P.  194.)       [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Arrfoxor),  an  Athenian, 
was  left  by  Alcibiades  at  Notium  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  b.  c  407,  with  strict  injunctions 
not  to  fight  with  Lysander.  Antiochus  was  the 
master  of  Alcibiades'  own  ship,  and  his  personal 
friend ;  he  was  a  skilful  seaman,  but  arrogant  and 
heedless  of  consequences.  His  intimacy  with  Alci- 
biades had  first  arisen  upon  an  occasion  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Atcih.  10),  who  tells  us,  that  Alcibiades 
in  one  of  his  first  appearances  in  the  popular  assem- 
bly allowed  a  tame  quail  to  escape  from  under  his 
cloak,  which  occurrence  suspended  the  business  of 
the  assembly,  till  it  was  caught  by  Antiochus  and 
given  to  Alcibiades. 

Antiochus  gave  no  heed  to  the  injunctions  of 
Alcibiades,  and  provoked  Lysander  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  which  fifteen  Athenian  ships  were  lost, 
and  Antiochus  himself  was  slain.  This  defeat 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  that  led  to  the  second 
banishment  of  Alcibiades.  (Xen.  Hell.  L  5.  §  11, 
dec;  Diod.  xiii.  71;  Plut  AlcA.  35.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  CArn'oxo*),  king  of  Com- 
maosnk,  a  small  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  mount  Taurus,  the  capital  of  which  was  Samo- 
sata.  It  formerly  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Seleucidae,  but  probably  became  an 
independent  principality  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Antiochus  Grypus  and  his  brother.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the 
last  king  of  Syria,  is  the  same  as  Antiochus,  the 
first  king  of  Commagene ;  but  there  are  no  good 
 for  this  opinion.  (Clinton,  F.ll.  Ui.  p.  843.) 
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This  king  is  first  mentioned  about  a  c.  69,  in  the 
campaign  of  Lucullus  against  Tigranes.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  xxxt.  2.) 

After  Pompcy  had  deposed  Antiochus  Asiaticus, 
the  last  king  of  Syria,  b.  c.  65,  he  marched  against 
Antiochus  of  Commagene,  with  whom  he  shortly 
afterwards  concluded  a  peace,  (a  C  64.)  Pompey 
added  to  his  dominions  Seleuceia  and  the  conquests 
he  had  made  in  Mesopotamia.  (Appian,  Milhr. 
1 06,  11 4.)  When  Cicero  was  governor  of  Cilicia 
(a  c  51),  he  received  from  Antiochus  intelligence 
of  the  movements  of  the  Parthians.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xv.  1, 3, 4.)  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey  (a  c.  49),  Antiochus  assisted  the  latter 
with  troops.  (Caesar,  D.  C.  iii.  5 ;  Appian,  Ii.  C. 
ii.  49.)  In  B.  c  38,  Ventidiua,  the  legate  of  M. 
Antonius,  after  conquering  the  Parthians,  marched 
against  Antiochus,  attracted  by  the  great  treasures 
which  this  king  possessed  ;  and  Antonius,  arriving 
at  the  army  just  as  the  war  was  commencing,  took 
it  into  his  own  hands,  and  laid  siege  to  Samosata. 
lie  was,  however,  unable  to  take  the  place,  and 
wiis  glad  to  retire  after  making  peace  with  Antio- 
chus. (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  20-22 ;  Plut  AnL  34.)  A 
daughter  of  Antiochus  married  Orodes,  king  of 
Parthia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23.)  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  period  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  but  he 
must  have  died  before  a  c  31,  as  his  successor 
Mithridates  is  mentioned  as  king  of  Commagene  in 
that  vear.  (Plut  Ant.  61.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  II.  CAmloxot),  king  of  Com- 
ma*.ink,  succeeded  Mithridates  I.,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  Home  by  Augustus  and  executed  in  a  c. 
29,  because  he  had  caused  the  assassination  of  an 
ambassador,  whom  his  brother  had  sent  to  Home. 
Augustus  gave  the  kingdom  to  Mithridates  IL, 
who  was  then  a  boy,  because  his  father  had  been 
murdered  by  the  king.  (Dion  Cass.  liL  43,  liv.  9.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  III.  ('Arrloxos),  king  of  Com- 
mauknk,  seems  to  have  succeeded  Mithridates  II. 
W e  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  he  died 
in  a.  d.  17.  (Tac.  An*,  ii.  42.)  Upon  his  death, 
Commagene  became  a  Roman  province  (Tac  Ann. 
ii.  56),  and  remained  so  till  a.  d.  38,  when  Antio- 
chus Epiphanes  was  appointed  king  by  Caligula. 

ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  CArT,'oXof),kingofCoJH- 
m auknb,  sumamed  EPIPHANES  ('Ein^awj»)» 
was  apparently  a  son  of  Antiochus  111.,  and  re- 
ceived his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in  A.  O. 
38,  with  a  part  of  Cilicia  bordering  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  addition.  Caligula  also  gave  him  the 
whole  amount  of  the  revenues  of  Commagene  dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  that  it  had  been  a  Roman 
province.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  8;  Suet  Cai.  16.)  He 
lived  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Caligula,  and 
he  and  Herod  Agrippa  are  spoken  of  as  the  in- 
structors of  the  emperor  in  the  art  of  tyranny. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  24.)  This  friendship,  however, 
was  not  of  very  long  continuance,  for  he  was 
subsequently  deposed  by  Caligula  and  did  not 
obtain  his  kingdom  again  till  the  accession  of 
Claudius  in  a.  d.  41.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  8.)  In  A. d. 
43  his  son,  also  called  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  was 
betrothed  to  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  9.  §  1.)  In  a.  d.  53  Antiochus 
put  down  an  insurrection  of  some  barbarous  tribes 
in  Cilicia,  called  Clitae.  (Tac.  Ann.  xil  55.)  In 
A.  D.  55  he  received  ordera  from  Nero  to  levy 
troops  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  iu 
the  year  59  he  served  under  Corbulo  against  Tiri- 
dates,  brother  of  the  Parthian  king  Vologcses.  (xiii. 
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7,  37.)  In  consequence  of  his  services  in  this 
war,  he  obtained  in  the  year  61  part  of  Armenia, 
(xiv.  26.)  He  espoused  the  side  of  Vespasian, 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  a.  a  70 ;  and 
he  is  then  spoken  of  as  the  richest  of  the  tributary 
kings.  (Tac.  Hid.  ii.  81.)  In  the  same  year  he  sent 
forces,  commanded  by  his  son  Antiochus,  to  assist 
Titus  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  BeU.Jud. 
t.  11.  §  3;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  1.)  Two  years  after- 
wards, a.  n.  72,  he  was  accused  by  Paetus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians 
against  the  Romans,  and  was  in  consequence  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four 
years  from  his  tint  appointment  by  Caligula  He 
first  retired  to  Laccdaemon,  and  then  to  Rome, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  with  his 
sons  Antiochus  and  Callinicus,  and  was  treated 
with  great  respect  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  7.)  There 
are  several  coins  of  this  king  extant,  from  which 
we  leam,  that  the  name  of  his  wife  was  I  o  tape. 
In  the  one  annexed  he  is  called  BA2IAETS  M  E  r  a  2 
ANTIOXOX  On  the  reverse  a  scorpion  is  repre- 
sented, surrounded  with  the  foliage  of  the  laurel, 
and  inscribed  KOMMArHNflN.  (Eckbel,  iiL  p. 
255,  &c;  comp.  Clinton,  F.  //.  iii.  p.  343,  &c) 


ANTI'OCHUS  QAyr'toxot),  an  Epigrammatic 
poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  extant  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,   (xi.  412.)  (L,  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  HIERAX  ^krr(oXos  *!*><), 
so  called  from  his  grasping  and  ambitious  character, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Antiochus  II.,  king  of 
Syria.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  a  c.  246, 
Antiochus  waged  war  upon  his  brother  Seleucus 
Callinicus,  in  order  to  obtain  Asia  Minor  for  him- 
self as  an  independent  kingdom.  This  war  lasted 
for  many  years,  but  Antiochus  was  at  length  en- 
tirely defeated,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  AttA- 
lus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  drove  him  out  of  Asia 
Minor.  Antiochus  subsequently  fled  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  killed  by  robbers  in  a  c.  227.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Zielas,  king  of  Bithynia, 
(Justin,  xx vii.  2,  3 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  17 ;  Plut  Mar. 
p.  489,  a;  Euseb.  Ckron.  A  rtn.  pp.  346,  347  ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  311,  312,  413.)  Apollo  is 
represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  219.) 


COIN  Or  ANTIOCHUS  BfSsUX 
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ANTI'OCHUS,  a  Jurist,  who  wan  at  the  head 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  compile  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code.  He  was  prarfecbts  praetorio  and 
consul.  In  the  33rd  Novell  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger  (a.  n.  444),  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  person 

founded  by  Jac  Godefroi,  in  the  Pnieovmrma  of 
hi*  edition  of  the  Thoodosian  Code  (c  1.  §  5)  with 
two  othrr  persons  of  the  same  name ;  Antiochus, 
mentioned  by  Marcellinos  as  living  in  the  year 
448,  and  Antiochus,  the  eunuch,  who  was  prxicpo- 
ntia  tancti  ettbicali.  This  error  was  pointed  out 
bv  Ritter  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
Tbeodosian  Code,  p.  6.  [J.  T.  O.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Arrfoxo*),  of  Laodiou,  a 
sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeuxis,  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (ix.  106,1 16.)  [L.S.] 
ANTIOCHUS  ('Arrfoxo'X  a  monr  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  flourish  e<i 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Per- 
sians, (a.  d.  614.)    He  wrote,  besides  other  works 
of  little  importance,  one  entitled  s-arWmjt  rrjs 
if  1*3  jfafqi,  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  faith,  as 
cwtained  in  scripture,  in  130  chapters.  This  work 
was  first  published  in  Latin  by  Tilman,  Paris, 
1343,  8tol,  reprinted  in  the  BUJiolheca  Pairum, 
Pans,  1579  ;  Colon.  1618;  Lugd.  1677.   The  ori- 
giBal  Greek  was  first  published  by  Fronto  Oucaeus, 
is  the  Attdaru  BiU.  Pair.  Paris,  1624,  reprinted 
a  MorelTs  BiU.  Pair.  Paris,  1644.    A  considera- 
ble fragment  of  it  is  printed  in  Fabricius'  BiU. 
Cner.  x.  p.  501.  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PA'CCIUS.    [Pacctua  An- 
Tsocaca] 

ANTI'OCHUS  PHILOMETOR  (+*orfTu-P) 
■  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have  been  a  physi- 
au,  or  druggist,  who  mast  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  secockd  century  after  Christ ;  he  is  the  in- 
vestor of  am  antidote  against  poisonous  reptiles, 
ac,  of  which  the  prescription  is  embodied  in  a 
short  Greek  elegiac  poem.  The  poem  is  insert- 
ed by  Galen  in  one  of  his  works  {Be  Antid.  iL 
14,  17,  voL  xiv.  pp.  185, 201),  but  nothing  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  author.  Others  sup- 
p  me  that  a  physician  of  this  name  is  not  the  author 
other  of  the  poem  or  the  antidote,  but  that  they 
ay?  connected  in  some  way  with  the  Theriaca  wh  ich 
AsbochtM  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  the 
hshst  of  using,  and  the  prescription  for  which  he 
dedicated  in  verse  to  Aesculapius  (Plin.  H.  N.  xx. 
cap.  alt )  or  Apollo.  (Plin.  Valer.  De  Re  Med.  iv. 
38.)  (SeeCagnati  Varia*  OfmrvaL  ii.  25,  p.  174, 
•a.  Ron.  1587.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'OCH  US  ('Arrloxo»).  1 .  A  physician, 
wbo  appears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  in  the  second 
onitary  after  Christ.  Galen  gives  a  precise  account 
( lit  Stmt.  Turmin ,  v.  5,  voL  vi.  p.  332)  of  the 
fcod  be  used  to  eat  and  the  way  in  which  he 
brrod  ;  and  tells  as  that,  by  paying  attention  to  his 
dirt.  4tc_,  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
sarckines,  and  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old 
asvd  to  visit  bis  patients  on  foot  Aetius  (tetrab. 
L  ml  iiL  c  114.  p.  132)  and  Paulas  Aegineta 
(vu_  8,  p.  290)  quote  a  prescription  which  may 
frrnfm  belong  to  this  physician,  but  be  is  pro- 
Ub ;  not  the  person  mentioned  by  Galen  under  the 
Bssne  •*  Antiochns  Philometor.n 

Tru*  nun*-  cf  two  physician*,  saints  and 
snartyrs,  the  first  of  whom  was  bom  of  an  eques- 
{aadly  in   Mauritania.      After  devoting 
to  tie  study  of 
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literature,  he  finally  embraced  the  medical  profes- 
sion, not  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  merely  that  he 
might  be  useful  to  mankind.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  exercised  his  profession 
gratuitously,  and  used  to  endeavour  to  convert  his 
patients  to  Christianity.  He  then  went  to  Sardinia 
during  the  persecution  against  the  Christians  un- 
der Hadrian,  about  a.  o.  120,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  last  miraculously 
delivered  by  being  taken  up  into  heaven.  His 
memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish  church  on 
the  13th  of  December. 

3.  The  other  was  born  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia, 
and  was  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  a.  o.  303 — 311.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tortured,  and  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts, 
and,  when  these  refused  to  touch  him,  at  last 
beheaded  ;  it  is  added  that  milk,  instead  of  blood, 
issued  from  his  neck,  upon  which  the  executioner 
immediately  professed  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  accordingly  suffered  martyrdom  with  him. 
His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish churches  on  the  15th  of  July.  (Martyrvlo- 
jfiutn  Romanum  ;  Dxovius,  Nomtndalor  Sundorum 
Profe$tione  Medtcontn  ;  Acta  Sottdomn,  Jul.  15, 
vol.  iv.  p.  25 ;  Clemcntis,  Mertoiogium  Graeoorum, 
vol.  iiL  p.  168;  Fabricius,  BiUioth.  Grutca,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  64,  ed.  vet)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('AKv/oxot), bishop  of  Ptol*- 
if  aim  in  Palestine,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  his  eloquent  preaching 
attracted  such  attention,  that  he  was  called  by 
some  another  Chrysostom.  He  afterwards  took 
part  warmly  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and 
died  not  later  than  408  a.  D.  Besides  many  ser- 
mons, he  left  a  large  work  ** against  Avarice," 
which  is  lost.  (Gennad.  20  ;  Theodoret  Biol.  ii. ; 
Phot  Cod.  288;  Act  Condi.  Ephes.  iii.  p.  118, 
Labbe;  Catal.  Codd.  Vtndobon.  pt  i.  p.  116,  No. 
68.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('Arr«oxo»),  an  Athenian 
flcutPTOR,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  his  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome.  (Winc- 
kelroann's  Werke,  iv.  375,  vi.  252,  ed.  1829.)  [P.S.] 
ANTI'OCHUS  ('Ajrrtoxor),  the  father  of  Si- 
lkucus  Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Antiochus  Soter,  was  one  of  Philip's 
generals,  t Justin,  xv.  4.)  A  genealogical  table  of 
his  descendants  is  given  under  Sblkucidak. 

ANTI'OCHUS  (An-foxo*),  of  Syraccsk,  a 
son  of  Xenophanes,  is  called  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  (Ant.  Rom,  i.  12)  a  very  ancient  histo- 
rian. He  lived  about  the  year  a  c  423,  and  was 
thus  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  (Joseph.  c.Apkm.  i.  3.)  Respect- 
ing his  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  historical 
works  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  an- 
cients on  account  of  their  accuracy.  (Diouys.  i.  73.) 
His  two  works  were :  1.  A  history  of  Sicily,  in 
nine  books,  from  the  reign  of  king  Cocalus,  t.  e. 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  &  c.  424 
or  425.  (Diod.  xii.  71.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  11.  §  3),  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Pro- 
trtpt.  p.  22),  and  Theodoret  (P.  115.) —  2.  A 
history  of  Italy,  which  is  very  frequently  referred 
to  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242,  vi.  pp.  252,  254,  255, 
257,  262,  264,  265,  278),  by  Dionysias  (//. 
and  i.  22,  35 ;  comp.  Steph.  Byx.  i.  r.  Bprrrios  ; 
Hesych.  s.  r.  Xsirwr  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i. 
p.  14,  Ac.    The  fragments  of  Antiochus  are  < 
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tained  in  C.  et  T.  Miiller,  Fragm.  W»lor.  Grate. 
Pari*,  1841,  pp.  181—184.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  ('Arrfoxoi),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  SOTER  (Samfp),  was  the  son  of  Scleucus 
Nicator  and  a  Persian  lady,  Apama    The  mar- 
riage of  his  father  with  Apama  was  one  of  those 
marriages  which  Alexander  celebrated  at  Susa  in 
B.  c.  325,  when  he  gave  Persian  wives  to  his  ge- 
nerals.   This  would  fix  the  birth  of  Antiochus 
about  a  c  324.    lie  was  present  with  his  father 
at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  a  c.  301,  which  secured 
for  Seleucus  the  government  of  Asia.   It  is  related 
of  Antiochus,  that  he  fell  sick  through  love  of 
Stratonice,  the  young  wife  of  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetea,  and  that  when 
his  father  learnt  the  cause  of  his  illness  through 
his  physician  Enuiatratus,  he  resigned  Stratonice 
to  him,  and  gave  him  the  government  of  Upper 
Asia  with  the  title  of  king.    On  the  murder  of  his 
father  in  Macedonia  in  B.  c.  280,  Antiochus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  of  his  dominions,  and  prose- 
cuted his  claims  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  against 
Antigonus  Gonaias,  but  eventually  allowed  the 
latter  to  retain  possession  of  Macedonia  on  his 
marrying  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Seleucus  and 
Stratonice.  The  rest  of  Antiochus'  reign  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  Gauls,  who  had  invaded 
Asia  Minor.   By  the  help  of  his  elephants  he  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Gauls,  and  received  in  consequence 
the  surname  of  Soter  (Samjp).  He  was  afterwards 
defeated  by  Eumenea  near  Sard  is,  and  was  sub- 
sequently killed  in  a  second  battle  with  the  Gauls 
(a  c  261),  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years.  By 
his  wife  Stratonice  Antiochus  had  three  children : 
Antiochus  Theos,  who  succeeded  him;  Apama, 
married  to  Magas;  and  Stratonice,  married  to 
Demetrius  II.  of  Macedonia  (Appian,  St/r.  59-65; 
Justin,  xvil  2 ;  Plut.  Demetr.  38,  39 ;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  623 ;  Paus.  L  7;  Julian,  Misopog.  p.  348,  a.  b. ; 
Lucian,  Zcusis,  8;  Aelian,  //.  A.  vi.  44  ;  Plin. 
//.  A^.  viii.  42.)    Apollo  is  represented  on  the  ro- 
of the  annexed  coin.  (Eckhcl.  iii.  p.  215.) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCUI'S  I. 

ANTICCHUS  II.  j'Arrioxof),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  THEOS (fttoj),  a  surname  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  Milesians  whom  he  delivered  from 
their  tyrant,  Timarchus,  succeeded  his  father  in 
a  c.  261.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  lasted  for  many  years  and  greatly 
weakened  the  Syrian  kingdom.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  weakness,  A  reacts  was  able  to  establish 
the  Parthian  empire  in  a  r,  250;  and  his  example 
was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  Theodotu% 
the  governor  of  Bactria,  who  revolted  from  Antio- 
chus and  made  Bactria  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  loss  of  these  provinces  induced  Antiochus  to 
•ue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  (a  c.  250)  on 


ANTIOCHUS. 

condition  of  his  putting  away  his  former  wife 
Laodice  and  marrying  Berenice,  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy.  This  connexion  between  Syria  and 
Egypt  is  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (xl  6), 
where  by  the  king  of  the  south  we  are  to  under- 
stand Egypt,  and  by  the  king  of  the  north,  Syria, 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  two  years  afterward* 
Antiochus  recalled  Laodice,  but  she  could  not  for- 
give the  insult  that  had  been  shewn  her,  and,  stitt 
mistrusting  Antiochus,  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
as  well  as  Berenice  and  her  soa  Antiochus  tu 
killed  in  a  c.  246,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years. 
By  Laodice  he  had  four  children,  Scleucus  Calliui- 
cus,  who  succeeded  him,  Antiochus  Hicrax,  a 
daughter,  Stratonice,  married  to  Mithridates,  and 
another  daughter  married  to  Ariaralhes.  Phy- 
larehus  related  (Athcn.  x.  p.  438),  that  Antiochus 
was  much  given  to  wine.  (Appian,  Sy.  65; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  45 ;  Justin,  xxvii.  1 ;  Polyaen.  viii. 
50  ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  14.  §  1,  extern.;  Hieronym.*/ 
Dan.  c  11.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  coin  annexed, 
Hercules  is  represented  with  his  club  in  his  1 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  2 18.) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  II. 

ANTI'OCH  US  1 1 1.  fAvr/oxo!),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  the  Great  (M^yaj),  was  the  son  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunua,  b.  c. 
223,  when  he  was  only  in  his  fifteenth  year.  His 
first  cousin  Achaeus,  who  might  easily  have  assum- 
ed the  royal  power,  was  of  great  use  to  Antiochus 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  recovered 
for  the  Syrian  monarchy  all  the  provinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  which  Attalus,  king  of  Pergaiuus,  had  i 


propria  ted  to  himself.  But  Antiochus  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  his  eastern  dominions.  Molo 
Alexander,  two  brothers,  who  had 
to  the  government  of  Media  and  Persia  respectively, 
revolted  and  defeated  the  armies  sent  against  them. 
They  were,  however,  put  down  in  a  second  cam- 
paign, conducted  by  Antiochus  in  person,  who  also 
added  to  his  dominions  the  province  of  Media 
Atropatene.  (a  c.  220.) 

On  his  return  from  his  eastern  provinces,  Antio- 
chus commenced  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Syria, 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  which  he  maintained  be- 
longed to  the  Syrian  kingdom.    At  first  he  was 
completely  successful.   In  a  c.  218,  he  gained  pot- 
session  of  the  chief  towns  of  Phoenicia,  but  in  the 
following  year  (a  c,  2 17),  he  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  fought  at  Raphia  near  Gaza,  and  concluded 
in  consequence  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  by  which  he 
ceded  the  provinces  in  dispute.     II©  Wfts  the  more 
anxious  to  make  peace  with  Ptolemy,  as  he  wish- 
ed to  direct  all  his  forces  against  Achaeus,  who 
had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor.     In  one  campaign  he 
deprived  Achaeus  of  his  conquests,  and  put  him  to 
death  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  in  a.  a  214, 
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ther  sustaining  a  siege  of  two  year*  in  Sard  is. 
[Aceaius  p.  18,  a.] 

Anuochos  seems  now  to  hare  formed  the  design 
ff  T^iA-.ms  the  eastern  provinBM  of  Asia,  which 
kid  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II. 
H«  itwrdingiy  marched  against  Arsaces  III.,  king 
of  Puthia,  and  Euthy demua,  king  of  Bactria,  and 
carried  on  the  war  for  some  years.  Although 
Antiochus  met  upon  the  whole  with  great  success, 
he  £nr.d  it  hopeless  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  these 
k.r:i  -r.>.  and  accordingly  conclude!  a  pi-ace  with 
then,  in  which  he  recognized  their  independence. 
With  die  assistance  of  Euthydcmus  he  marched 
iota  India,  and  renewed  the  alliance  of  the  Syrian 
kings  with  that  country ;  and  he  obtained  "from 
Srptafasenus,  the  chief  of  the  Indian  kings,  a  large 
supply  of  elephants.  He  at  length  returned  to 
Srria  after  an  absence  of  seven  years  (a  c.  212 — 
205),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  nourish- 
in?  period  of  his  reign.  It  appears  that  the  title  of 
Great  wa»  conferred  upon  him  during  this  time. 

Ia  the  year  that  Antiochus  returned  to  Syria 
(a  c  205),  Ptolemy  Philopator  died,  leaving  as 
his  saccesanr  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  a  child  of 
fre  rears  okL    A  Tailing  himself  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  Antiochus  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
to  divide  between  them  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy. 
As  Philip  became  engaged  soon  afterwards  in  a  war 
with  the  Romans,  he  was  unable  to  send  forces 
against  Egypt ;  bnt  Antiochus  prosecuted  this  war 
t:.  :<  _,'_v   tn   Palestine  and  r«>ele-<yria,  and  at 
;- •  rv.  'd.Lvned  complete  possession  of  these  pro- 
vince* by  his  victory  over  the  Egyptian  general 
Scopaa,  near  Paneas,  in  B.  c  198.    He  was  assist- 
ed in  thU  war  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  granted 
many  important  privileges.    Fearing,  however,  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  and  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  which  did 
not  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  he  concluded 
peace  with  Egypt,  and  betrothed  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy,  giving  with 
her  Carle  Syria  and  Palestine  as  a  dowry.  He 
now  inarched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  carried 
everything  before  him,  and  then  crossed  over  into 
I  and   t<-.k   possession   of  the  Thracian 

Chersonese  ( b.  c  196),  which  belonged  to  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  but  which  he  claimed  as  his 
•wa,  because  Seleucus  Nicator  had  taken  it  from 
Lynmachos.    But  here  his  progress  was  stopt  by 
the  Romans.    At  the  commencement  of  his  war 
with  Egypt,  the  guardians  of  young  Ptolemy  had 
placed  htm  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans ; 
bat  while  the  latter  were  engaged  in  their  war  with 
Philip,  they  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  Antiochus 
in  his  conquests,  lest  he  should  march  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Now,  however, 
matters  were  changed.     The  Romans  had  con- 
oaered  Philip  in  r  c  197,  and  no  longer  dreaded 
»  war  with  Antiochus.    They  accordingly  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  (a  c,  196)  requiring  him  to  sur- 
rrzri<  r  •»>■  ThraciM  CfcflMMM  to  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  also  all  the  places  be  had  conquered  from 
Ptolemy.   Antiochus  returned  a  haughty  answer 
to  these  demands;  and  the  arrival  of  Hannibal  ut 
his  court  in  the  following  year  (a.  a  195)  strength- 
ened him  in  his  determination  to  resist  the  Roman 
claims,    Hannibal  urged  bim  to  invade  Italy  with- 
:  {••«*-.  t.t  un:c  ;  but  Antiochus  resolved  to  see 
fcm  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation,  and  thus 
k»st  a  most  favourable  moment,  as  the  Romans 


were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Gauls. 
It  was  also  most  unfortunate  for  him,  that  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  did  not  give  Han- 
nibal anv  share  in  the  command. 

It  was  not  till  B.  c  192  that  Antiochus,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  Aetolians,  at  length  crossed 
over  into  Greece.  In  the  following  year  (a  c  191 ) 
he  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul 
Acilius  Glabrio  at  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Asia.  The  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  two 
sea-fights  led  him  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  the  condi- 
tions  upon  which  the  Romans  offered  it  seemed  so 
hard  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of 
another  campaign.  He  accordingly  advanced  to 
meet  Scipio,  who  had  crossed  over  into  Asia,  but 
he  was  defeated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
near  Magnesia,  (b.  < .  190.)  He  again  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  eventually  granted  in  b.  c  188 
on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  his  dominions  west  of 
Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Euboic  talents 
within  twelve  years,  giving  up  his  elephants  and 
ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Roman  enemies 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court.  He  had, 
moreover,  to  give  twenty  hostages  for  the  due 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  among  them  his  son 
Antiochus  (Epiphanes).  To  these  terms  he  ac- 
ceded, but  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape. 

About  this  time  Antiochus  lost  Armenia,  which 
became  an  independent  kingdom.  He  found  great 
difficulty  in  raising  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  and 
was  thus  led  to  plunder  a  wealthy  temple  in  Ely- 
mais  ;  the  people,  however,  rose  against  him  and 
killed  him  in  his  attempt  (a.  c.  187.)  The  defeat 
of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  and  his  death  in  a 
u  fort  of  his  own  land,"  are  foretold  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  (xi.  18,  19.)  Antiochus  was  killed  in  the 
52nd  year  of  his  age  and  the  37th  of  his  reign. 
He  married  Lnodicc,  daughter  of  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pont  us,  and  had  several  children.  His  sons 
were,  1 .  Antiochus,  who  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time. (Liv.  xxxv.  15.)  2.  Ardys,  3.  Mithridates, 
both  of  whom  also  probably  died  before  their 
father.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  10.)  4.  Seleucus  Philopator, 
who  succeeded  his  father.  5.  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes, who  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus.  The 
daughters  of  Antiochus  were,  1.  Laodice,  married 
to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus.  (Appian,  Syr.  4.) 

2.  Cleopatra,  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 

3.  Antiochis,  married  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap- 
padocia.  4.  One  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
whom  her  father  offered  in  marriage  to  Eumenes. 
(Appian,  Syr.  5.)  The  coins  of  Antiochus  are 
the  first  of  those  of  the  Seleucidae  which  bear  a 
date.  There  are  two  coins  preserved  of  the  1 1 2th 
and  1 1 7th  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Seleucidae, 
that  is,  the  23rd  and  28th  years  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus.    (Polyb.  lib.  v.,  &c ;  Appian,  Syr.  ; 

iv.  lib.  xxxi.— xxxvii.;  Justin,  lib.  xxix.— xxxii.; 
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Joseph.  Ant  xii.  3.  §  3 ;  Diod.  Etc  pp.  573— 
57.%  ed.  W«H. ;  Strab.  xvi  p.  744  ;  Frbhlich, 
Annala,  p.  39  ;  EckhcL  iii.  p.  2*20,  \c.)  Apollo 
is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coin. 

ANTTOCHUS  IV.  ('Arrloxoi),  king  of  Sybia, 
surnamed  EPIPHANES  ('Es-Mpayjjf),  and  on  coins 
Theos  (B*6s)  also,  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  III., 
and  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Romans  in  a  c. 
188.  He  was  released  from  captivity  in  B.  c.  175 
through  his  brother  Seleucus  Philopator,  who  gave 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  stead.  While 
Antiochus  was  at  Athens  on  his  return  to  Syria 
in  this  year,  Seleucus  was  murdered  by  Hcliodo- 
rus,  who  seized  apon  the  crown.  Antiochus, 
however,  with  the  assistance  of  Attalus  easily 
expelled  the  usurper,  and  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  same  year.  (a  c.  175.)  Demetrius  remained 
at  Rome. 

Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Antiochus,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  was  now 
dead,  and  Antiochus  therefore  claimed  the  pro- 
vinces of  Code- Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had 
been  given  as  her  dowry.    As  the  Romans  were 
at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  Antiochus  thought  it  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  prosecute  his  claims,  and  accord- 
ingly declared  war  against  Egypt    In  four  cam- 
paigns (a  c  171 — 168),  he  not  only  obtained 
possession  of  the  countries  to  which  he  kid  claim, 
but  almost  completed  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  and 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria,  when  a 
Roman  embassy  commanded  him  to  retire  from 
the  country.    This  command  he  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  obey,  but  he  still  retained  possession  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.    The  cruelties  which 
Antiochus  perpetrated  against  the  Jews  during 
this  war,  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees, aud  have  rendered  his  name  infamous.  He 
took  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
campaign  into  Egypt  (a  c.  170),  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  campaign  (b.  c.  168),  and  en- 
deavoured to  root  out  the  Jewish  religion  and 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities ;  but 
this  attempt  led  to  a  rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mattatliias  and  his  heroic  sons  the  Macca- 
Wcs,  which  Antiochus  was  unable  to  put  down. 
Lysias,  who  was  sent  against  them  with  a  large 
army,  was  defeated ;  and  Antiochus,  who  was  in 
the  eastern  provinces  at  the  time,  hastened  his  re- 
turn in  order  to  avenge  the  disgrace  which  had 
befallen  his  arms.    On  his  return  he  attempted  to 
plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais,  probably  the  same  as 
his  father  had  attacked,  but  was  repulsed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died  at  Tabae  in  Persia,  in  a 
state  of  raving   madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Creeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
Hit  subjects  gave  him  the  name  of  Epimanes 
(  hTnucu-rfj )  in  parody  of  Epiphanes  ('Em^xiviji). 
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He  died  in  a  c.  164,  after  a  reign  of  11  years. 
He  left  a  son,  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  a  daughter,  Laodice.  (Li v.  lib.  xli. — 
xlv. ;  Polyb.  lib.  xxrL — xxxi. ;  Justin,  xxiv.  3 ; 
Diod.  Etc.  pp.  579,  583,  &c,  ed.  Wen;  Appian, 
Syr.  45,  66 ;  Maccab.  lib.  i.  ii. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
5  ;  Hieronym.  ad  Dan.  c  1 1  ;  Eckhel.  iii.  p.  222, 
&c.)  On  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  coin  Jupiter 
is  represented,  holding  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in 
his  right  hand,  and  a  spear  in  his  left. 

ANTI'OCHUS  V.  ('Avrioxof),  king  of  Svbia, 
surnamed  EUPATOR  {E&wArwp),  was  nine  years 
old  at  his  fathers  death,  and  reigned  nominally 
for  two  years,  (a  c  164 — 162.)  Lysias  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  king,  though  An- 
tiochus IV.  had  appointed  Philip  to  this  office. 
Lysias,  accompanied  by  the  young  king,  continued 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  and  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem; but  hearing  that  Philip  was  marching 
against  him  from  Persia,  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeded  against  Philip, 
whom  he  conquered  and  put  to  death.  The  Ro- 
mans, availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Antiochus 
the  Great ;  but  an  insurrection  was  excited  in  con- 
sequence of  these  commands,  in  which  Octavius, 
the  chief  of  the  embassy,  was  slain.  About  the 
same  time  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Philopator,  who  had  remained  in  Rome  up  to  this 
time  [see  Antiochus  IV.],  appeared  in  Syria  and 
laid  claim  to  the  throne.  Lysias  and  the  young 
king  fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  immediately  put 
to  death  by  him,  ac  162.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  12,  19 ; 
Appian,  Syr.  46,  66  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10 ;  1  Mac- 
cab,  vi.,  &c ;  2  Maccab.  xiii.,  &c  ;  Cic  PkiL  ix.  2.) 
Apollo  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed 
coin,  as  in  those  of  Antiochus  I.  and  III.  The  in- 
scription at  the  foot  ETTIATOPOI,  is  partly  cut  o£ 
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ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  CAvTfoxot),kingof  Svria, 
surnamed  THEOS  (O^t),  and  on  coins  Epiphanes 
Dionysus  ('Zvupayfis  Airfrwos),  was  the  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  king  of  S.vria  [see  p.  114,  b."|, 
and  remained  in  Arabia  after  his  fathers  death  in 
a  c.  146.     Two  years  afterwards  (a  c  144), 
while  he  was  still  a  youth,  he  was  brought  forward 
as  a  claimant  to  the  crown  against  Demetrius 
Nicator  by  Tryphon,  or  Diodotus,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  fathers  chief  ministers.    Tryphon  met 
with  great  success;   Jonathan  and  Simon,  the 
leaders  of  the  Jews,  joined  his  party ;  and  Antio- 
chus was  acknowledged  as  king  bv  the  greater 
part  of  Syria    But  Tryphon,  who  had  all  aloug 
intended  to  secure  the  royal  power  for  himself",  and 
had  brought  forward  Antiochus  only  for  thia  pur- 
pose, now  put  the  young  prince  to  death  and 
ascended  the  throne,  8.  c,  142.    (I  MacvnA.  xi., 
&c. ;  Joseph.  Anlitf.  xiii.  6,  ice;  Strab.  x>rj.  p. 
752 ;  Justin,  xxxvi.  1 ;  Liv.  Epit.  55.)   The  re- 
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Tme  of  the  annexed  coin  represent*  the  Dioscuri 
riding  on  horseback,  and  has  upon  it  the  year  O  P, 
that  is,  the  170th  year  of  the  Seleucidac.  (Eckhel, 
hi  p,  231.4c.) 
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ANTVOCHI'S  VII.  C A*rtoXot\  king  of  Sy- 
ria, surnamed  SIDETES  (Wn?*)<  from  Side  in 
Pampbyba,  where  he  was  brought  up,  (and  not 
from  a  Syriac  word  signifying  a  hunter,)  and  on 
coin*  Eacrgete»(Ei)«p7rnfT),  wiu  the  younger  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne  in  8.  c  137,  after  conquering  Tryphon,  who 
had  held  the  sovereignty  since  the  murder  of 
Antiochus  VI.  He  married  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
of  his  elder  brother  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hand  of  the  Parthian s.  He  carried 
on  war  against  the  Jews,  and  took  Jerusalem 
after  almost  a  year's  siege,  in  B»  c  133.  He  then 
panted  them  a  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and 
nest  directed  his  arms  against  the  Parthian s.  At 
first  be  met  with  success,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
feated by  the  Parthian  king,  and  lost  his  life  in 
tae  battle,  after  a  reign  of  nine  years,  (b.  c.  128.) 
His  son  Seleucus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  same 
battle.  Antiochus,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
■  i»  j  j.s»i  ■nately  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  He  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  the 
latter  of  whom  both  bore  the  name  of  Laodice. 
His  sou  were  Antiochus,  Seleucus,  and  Antiochus 
(Crzicexius),  the  last  of  whom  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8 ;  1 
.Vorroo.  jr.,  4  c  ;  Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviK.  10  ; 
D«d.  xxxiv.  Ed.  1 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  439,  xiL  p.  540.) 
The  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  Athena 
botdrnir  a  small  figure  of  Victory  in  her  right  hand. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  235,  4c.) 


COP*  OF  ANTIOCHUS  VII. 

ANTTOCHl'S  VIII.  C Arrfaxor),  king  of  St- 
bia,  swwuned  OR Y PUS  (rpsWt),  or  Hook- 
twtted,  from  ?pty,a  vulture,  and  on  coins  Epiphanes 
CEr^sWt),  was  the  second  son  of  Demetrius 
X icstcr  and  Cleopatra.  His  eldest  brother  Seleu- 
rn  was  pat  to  death  by  their  mother  Cleopatra, 
became  he  wished  to  have  the  power,  and  not 
saereiy  the  title,  of  king ;  and  Antiochus  was  after 
hit  brother's  death  recalled  from  Athens,  where  he 
was  cted  ring,  bv  bis  mother  Cleopatra,  that  he  mijrht 
bear  the  tale  of  king,  while  the  real  sovereignty 


remained  in  her  hands,  (b.  c,  125.)  At  this  time 
the  greater  part  of  Syria  was  in  the  power  of  the 
usurper  Alexander  Zebina  [see  p.  127,  b.]  ;  but 
Antiochus,  with  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
conquered  Alexander  and  became  master  of  the 
whole  of  Syria.  Cleopatra  then  became  jealous  of 
him  and  plotted  against  his  life ;  but  her  son  com- 
pelled her  to  drink  the  poison  she  had  prepared 
for  him.  (b.  c.  120.)  For  the  next  eight  years 
Antiochus  reigned  in  peace ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  his  half-brother,  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  the 
son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  and  their  common  mother 
Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  the  crown,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued,  (a  c.  1 12.)  The  remaining  history  of  the 
Selcucidae  till  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  is 
hardly  anything  else  but  a  series  of  civil  wars  be- 
tween the  princes  of  the  royal  family.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  Btruggle  (b.  a  112),  Antiochus  Cyxi- 
cenus  became  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  Syria, 
but  in  the  next  year  (a.  c  1 1 1 ),  A.  Grypus  re- 
gained a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
it  was  then  agreed  that  the  kingdom  should  bo 
shared  between  them,  A.  Cyricenus  having  Coele- 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  the  remainder 
of  the  provinces.  This  arrangement  lasted,  though 
with  frequent  wars  between  the  two  kings,  till  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  who  was  assassinated 
by  Hcracleon  in  u.  c.  96,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  left  five  sons,  Seleucus,  Philip, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Demetrius  Eucaerus,  and 
Antiochus  Dionysus.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 — 3 ;  Lir. 
Epit.  60;  Apptan,  Syr.  69;  Joseph.  Anivj.  xiii. 
13;  Athen.  xii.  p.  540.)  Many  of  the  corns  of 
Antiochus  Grypus  have  the  head  of  Antiochus  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  his  mother  Cleopatra  on  the 
other.  The  one  annexed  must  have  been  struck 
after  his  mother's  death.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  238,  4c) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  VIIL 

ANTIOCHUS  IX.  fAfT.oxos),  king  of  Svbia 
surnamed  CYZICENUS(Kufurm'oi)  from  Cyzicus, 
where  he  was  brought  up,  and  on  coins  Philopntor 
(. In  a. m-a?  <*•»>),  reigned  over  Coele-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia from  B.  c  1 1 1  to  96,  as  is  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Anti- 
ochus VII U  ^  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  IX. 
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the  whole  of  Syria ;  but  his  claims  were  resisted  by 
Seleucus, the  eldest  son  of  Antioch us  V II I ., by  w hom 
he  was  killed  in  battle,  B.  c.  95.  He  left  behind 
him  a  son,  Antiochus  Eusebes,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  (Justin,  Appian,  Joseph.  //.  ec ;  Eck- 
hel,  iii.  p.  241,  &c.)  The  reverse  of  the  foregoing 
coin  is  the  same  as  that  of  Antiochus  VII. 

ANTI'OCHUS  X.  ('Airrfoxoi),  king  of  Syria, 
sumamcd  EUSEBES  (Eifo-fsSjj),  and  on  coins. 
Philopator  (**AoirdV«p)  also,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Antiochus  IX. 
B.  c.  95.  He  defeated  Seleucus,  who  conquered 
his  father,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  perished ;  but  he  then  had  to  contend 
with  the  next  two  brothers  of  Seleucus,  Philip  and 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  latter  of  whom  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  is  known  as  the  eleventh 
king  of  Syria  of  this  name.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  the  Orontes,  Antiochus  X.  defeated  Philip 
and  Antiochus  XI.,  and  the  latter  was  drowned  in 
the  river.  The  crown  was  now  assumed  by  Philip, 
who  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  assisted  by  his 
brother,  Demetrius  Eucaerua.  The  Syrians,  worn 
out  with  these  civil  broils,  offered  the  kingdom  to 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  accordingly  took 
possession  of  Syria  in  B.  c.  83,  and  ruled  over  it 
till  he  was  defeated  by  Lucullus  in  u.  c.  G9.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  X.  is  uncertain. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  in  battle 
against  the  Parthians,  before  Tigranes  obtained 
possession  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  13.  §  4.) 
According  to  some  accounts  he  survived  the  reign 
of  Tigranes,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  after  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Lucullus  (Euseb.  p.  192  ; 
Justin,  sL  2);  but  these  accounts  ascribe  to  Anti- 
ochus X.  what  belongs  to  his  son  Antiochus  XIII. 
(See  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  iii.  pp.  338,  340.)  Jupiter 
is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin 
as  in  tliat  of  Antiochus  IV. 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  X. 

ANTI'OCHUS  X  LTArrfexos),  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  EPIPHANES  ('EwKpdVijj),  was  the  son 
of  Antiochus  VIII.,  and  is  spoken  of  under  An- 
tiochus X. 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  XL 

ANTI'OCHUS  X It CAsT^oxoflkingofBvRIA, 
surnamed  DIONYSUS  (At6rvoos),  and  on  coins 
Philopator  Calliuicus  (♦iAoirdr«f.  KaMivinos)  also, 


I  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus  VIII.,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  after  his  brother  Demetrius  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians.  He  fell  in  battle 
against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  15.  §  1 ;  Eckhcl,  iiL  p.  246,  &c.) 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  XH. 

ANTI'OCHUS  XIII,  king  of  Svria,  sur- 
named ASIATICUS  (,A<naTuco'i),  and  on  coins 
Dionysus  Philopator  Callinicus  (AtSvixros  +<A»- 
*dre#p  KaKklvtKof),  was  the  son  of  Antiochus  X. 
and  Selene,  an  Egyptian  princess.  He  repaired  to 
Home  during  the  time  that  Tigranes  had  posses- 
sion of  Syria,  and  passed  through  Syria  on  his  re- 
turn during  the  government  of  Verres.  (b.  c.  73-71.) 
On  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  in  a  c.  69,  Lucullus 
allowed  Antiochus  Asiaticus  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  a  c  65 
by  Pompey,  who  reduced  Sicily  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. In  this  year  the  Selcucidae  ceased  to  reign. 
(Appian,  Syr.  49,  70  ;  Cic  in  Verr.  iv.  27,  28,  30  ; 
Justin,  xl.  2.)  Some  writers  suppose,  that  Antio- 
chus Asiaticus  afterwards  reigned  as  king  of  Com- 
magene,  but  there  are  not  sufficient  reasons  to  sup- 
port this  opinion.  [Antiochus  I.,  king  of  Com- 
magene.] 


coin  or  antiochus  xiii. 

For  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Syrian 
kings  in  general,  see  Frbhlich,  Annates Syriael^r.  ; 
Vail  but,  St4eucidarum  Imperiunu  £c.  »*  Niebuhr, 
Klcine  Sckriften,  Hittoritcher  Gewinn  aus  der 
armenuchen  Uebendxunp  der  Chronik  ties  EustUtu , 
Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  c.  S. 

ANTION  ( 'Avrlvp ),  a  son  of  Periphas  and 
Astyageia,  and  husband  of  Perimcla,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  lxion.  (Diod.  iv.  69 ;  SchoL 
ad  Find.  PvOl  ii.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'OPE  (•AxT.rfm,).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Nycteus  and  Polyxo  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  10.  §  1 ), 
or  of  the  river  god  Asopus  in  Boeotia.  (Odyss.  xi. 
260  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  735.)  She  became  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethtts.  [  Am- 
riuoN.]  Dionysus  threw  her  into  a  state  of  mad- 
ness on  account  of  the  vengeance  which  her  sons 
had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition  she  wan- 
dered about  through  Greece,  until  Phocus,  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus  cured  and  married  her.  She 
was  buried  with  Phocus  in  one  common  tomb. 
(Paus.  ix.  17.  §  4.) 

2.  An  Amazon,  a  sister  of  Hippolvte,  who  mar- 
ried Theseus.  (Paus.  i.  2.  |  1 ,  4 1 .  §  7.)  Accord- 
ing to  Servius(<uMen.  xi.  661 ),  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Hippolyte.  Diodonis  (iv.  16)  states,  that  The- 
seus  received  her  as  a  present  from  Heracles. 
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Win  subsequently  Attica  ni  invaded  by  the 
Annum*,  Antiope  fought  with  Theseus  again«t 
luem.  and  dwd  the  death  of  a  heroine  bv  hi*  side. 
(C«inp.  Diod.  iv.  28;  Plat.  Tht$.  26,  27.)  Ac- 
corAiag  to  Hvginns  (FaL  241)  Antiope  was  a 
dughter  of  Am,  and  was  killed  by  Theseus  him- 
ielf  is  consequence  of  an  oracle. 

J.  A  daughter  of  Pylon  or  PyUon.  was  married 
to  Earytns,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Amounts  Iphitos  and  Clytios.  She  is  also 
called  Antioche.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  86 ;  Hygin. 
FuL.  14,  with  Mtmcker'i  note.) 

4.  A  daoghter  of  Aeolus,  by  whom  Poseidon 
begot  Boeottts  and  Helien.  (Flygin.  Fab.  157; 
Diod.  it.  67,  who  calls  the  mother  of  these  two 
heroes  Arne.)  [Akolus.] 

»  :  uiTifr  imimcai  personates  oi  inn  name  oc- 


ANTIPATER. 


2(H 


cur  in  ApoDoxL  ii.  7.  8  8,  and  in  Serr.  ad  Aen.  vi. 
46.  though  Senilis  seems  to  confound  Antiope 
with  Aatria,  the  wife  of  Proetus.  [L.  8.] 

ANTTPATER,  a  celebrated  chaser  of  silver. 
(Plin.  xxxiiL  55.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTTPATER  fArr/swrpot),  a  writer  on  the 
interpretation  of  dreams {Ontirocritica),  mentioned 
br  Artaaidorns.  (Omeir.  iv.  64.)  [L.  S.] 

"  ANTTPATER  ('Arrhrmrpctj,  of  Acanthus,  a 
Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date  ( Ptolem 
Heph.  op.  PhoL  Cod.  190;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od. 
xi.  p.  453),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (A  v. 
14*3.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTTPATER  (*ArTiiwrpa»),  an  A^tholookr 
or  mathematician,  who  wrote  a  work  upon  gencth- 
l&logta,  in  which  h<*  endeavoured  to  explain  man's 
f«i«,  not  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
«as  bom,  bnt  from  those  under  which  he  had  been 
conceited.  (Vitruv.  ix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

A  NTTPATERfArrfTOT/ws),  bishop  of  Bosrrna 
in  Arabia,  nourished  about  460  a.  n.    His  chief 
work  was  'Arriflfam,  a  reply  to  Pamphilus's  Apo- 
logy for  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  con- 
i«d  m  the  Acts  of  the  2nd  council  of  Nice,  He 
also  wrote  a  homily  on  John  the  Baptist,  and  some 
aioumea,   (Fabric.  Bill.  Gwtc.  x.  p.  518 ; 
I/lsL  UtLrubamn.  460.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTIPATER   ('AsTis-oTpoi),  the  father  of 
Casaasri#i:fL,  was  an  officer  in  high  favour  with 
Philip  of  Maeedon  (Just  ix.  4),  who  after  his  ric- 
Vrrj  at  CLa/n.neia,  B.  c  338,  selected  him  to  con- 
duct to  Athens  the  bones  of  the  Athenians  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle.  (Just  L  c;  Polyb.  r.  10.) 
He  joined  Parmenion  in  the  ineffectual  advice  to 
Alexander  the  Great  not  to  set  out  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  till  he  had  pro  Tided  by  marriage  for 
the  racression  to  the  throne  (Diod  xvii.  16) ;  and, 
«  the  king  s  departure,  n.  a  334,  he  was  left 
**8ent  in  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xvii.  17;  Ait.  Amah. 
i  p.  12,  a)     In  a.  c  331  Anti pater  suppressed 
the  Tbracian  rebellion  under  M cranon  (Diod.  xviu 
and  also  brought  the  war  with  the  Spartan* 

1  72,  b.)  It  is  with  reference  to  this  event  that 
**  first  find  any  intimation  of  Alexander's  jealousy 

*  An-.ipaler — a  feeling  which  was  not  improbably 
J^daeed  or  fostered  by  the  representations  of 
"Jympiaa,  and  perhaps  by  the  known  sentiments 

*  Ancipater  himself.  (Cart.  tL  1.  1 17,  Ac-,  x.  10. 
f  14;  PluL  Ape*,  p.  604,  b.,  Alex.  pp.  688,  c^ 

£ ;  Perixon,  ad  Ad.  V.  It.  xii.  IC ;  Thirl w. 
i^.  UiML  vol  viL  p.  89  ;  but  see  Plut  Phoc  p. 
4  *5,  e. ;  AeL  V.  II.  i  25.)      Whether,  however, 


from  jealousy  or  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  the  dissensious 
between  Olympias  and  Antipater,  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  lead  into  Asia  the  fresh  troops  required 
by  the  king,  ac  324,  while  Craterus,  under  whom 
the  discharged  veterans  were  sent  home,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  regency  in  Macedonia.  (Ait.  viL 
p.  155 ;  Pseudo-Curt  x.  4.  §  9,  Ac;  Just  xii.  12.) 
The  story  which  ascribes  the  death  of  Alexander, 
B.  c.  323,  to  poison,  and  implicates  Antipater  and 
even  Aristotle  in  the  plot  i*  perhaps  sufficiently 
refuted  by  its  own  intrinsic  absurdity,  and  is  set  , 
aside  as  faUc  by  Arrian  and  Plutarch.  (Diod.  xvii. 
1 18;  Pans.  viiL  18 ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  73 ;  Curt.  x.  10. 
§  14,  &c  ;  Arr.  vii.  p.  167  ;  Plut.  Alex,  ad  Jin. ; 
Liv.  viii.  3 ;  Diod.  xix.  1 1  ;  A  then.  x.  p.  434,  c.) 
On  Alexander's  death,  the  regency  of  Macedonia 
w  aft  assigned  to  Antipater,  and  be  forthwith  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  strong  confederacy 
of  Grecian  states  with  Athens  at  their  head.  At 
first  he  was  defeated  by  Leobtheuea,  and  besieged 
in  Lamia,  whence  he  even  sent  an  embassy  to 
Athens  with  an  unsuccessful  application  for  peace. 
(Diod.  xviiL  3, 12, 18  ;  Pans.  L  25  ;  Just.  xiii.  5 ; 
Plut  Phoc  p.  752,  b.,  Demottk.  p.  853,  d.)  The 
approach  of  Leonnatus  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  the  death  of  that  general,  who 
was  defeated  by  Antiphilus  (the  successor  of  Leo*- 
thenes),  and  who  was  in  league  against  the  regent 
with  Olympias,  was  far  more  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  Antipater.  (Diod.  xviii.  14,  15  ;  Just  xiii. 
5 ;  Plut  Eum.  p.  584,  d.  e.)  Being  joined  by 
Craterus,  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Cranon, 
and  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  league  by  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  with  which  he  at  first  used 
his  victory.  Athens  herself  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  abolition  of  democracy  and  the 
admission  of  a  garrison  into  Munychia,  the  latter 
of  which  conditions  might  surely  have  enabled 
Antipater  to  dispense  with  the  destruction  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party.  (Diod. 
xviii.  16-18;  Plut  Phoc.  pp.  753,  754,  Demotth. 
p.  858 ;  Pans.  vii.  10  ;  Thirlw.  Or.  Hist.  vol.  viL 
p.  187,  note  1 ;  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Aiken*,  i.  7, 
iv.  3.)  Returning  now  to  Macedonia,  he  gave  his 
daughter  Phila  in  marriage  to  Craterus,  with  whom, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  B.  c.  323,  he  invaded  the 
Aetolians,  the  only  party  in  the  Laraian  war  who 
had  not  yet  submitted.  (Diod.  xviii.  24.)  But 
the  intelligence  brought  him  by  Antigonus  of  the 
treachery  of  Perdiccas,  and  of  his  intention  of  put- 
ting away  Nicaea,  Anlipater's  daughter,  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  compelled  him  to  pass  over  to  Asia ; 
where,  leaving  Craterus  to  act  against  Eumenes, 
he  himself  hastened  after  Perdiccas,  who  was 
marching  towards  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  (Diod. 
xviii.  23,  25,  29-33 ;  Plut  Eum.  pp.  585,  586 ; 
Just  xiii.  6.)  On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas,  the 
supreme  regency  devolved  on  Antipater,  who,  at 
Triparadeisus  in  Syria,  successfully  maintained  his 
power  against  Eurydice,  the  queen.  Marching 
into  Lydia,  he  avoided  a  battle  with  Eumenes,  and 
he  on  his  side  was  dissuaded  from  attacking  Anti- 
pater by  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  give  the  regent 
no  cause  of  complaint  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  321,  ho  returned  into  Europe,  taking  with 
him  the  king  and  queen,  and  leaving  Antigonus  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Eumenes.  (Diod.  xviii.  39, 
40 ;  Plut  Eum.  p.  588,  a.)  It  was  during  the 
mortal  illness  of  Antipater,  a  a  320,  that  Denudes 
was  sent  to  him  from  Athens  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
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tain  the  rem  oral  of  the  garrison  from  M  onychia, 
and  was  put  to  death  for  his  treacherous  corres- 
pondence with  Perdiccas.   An ti pater  left  the  re- 
gency to  PolyBperchon,  to  the  exclusion  of  bis  own 
son  Cassander.  (Plot  Phoc.  p.  755,  Dem.  ad  Jin.;' 
An.  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  a.;  Diod.  xviii.  48.)    [E.  E.  j 
ANTIPATER  ( Avrtwarpot),  second  son  of 
Cassandxb,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalonka, 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Soon  after  the 
death  of  Cassander  (b.  c.  296),  his  eldest  son  Phi- 
lip also  died  of  consumption  (Paus.  ix.  7;  Plot 
Demetr.  905,  f.),  and  great  dissensions  ensued  be- 
tween Antipater  and  his  younger  brother  Alexan- 
der for  the  government.  Antipater,  believing  that 
Alexander  was  favoured  by  his  mother,  put  her  to 
death.    The  younger  brother  upon  this  applied  for 
aid  at  once  to  Pyrrbus  of  Epeirus  and  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.    Pyrrhus  arrived  first,  and,  exacting 
from  Alexander  a  considerable  portion  of  Macedonia 
as  his  reward,  obliged  Antipater  to  fly  before  him 
According  to  Plutarch,  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace, 
Antipater's  father-in-law,  attempted  to  dissuade 
Pyrrhus  from  further  hostilities  by  a  forged  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  Ptolemy  Sotcr.  The 
forgery  was  detected,  but  Pyrrhus  seems  notwith- 
standing to  have  withdrawn  after  settling  matters 
between  the  brothers ;  soon  after  which  Demetrius 
arrived.    Justin,  who  says  nothing  of  Pyrrhus, 
tells  us,  that  Lysimachus,  fearing  the  interference 
of  Demetrius,  advised  a  reconciliation  between 
Antipater  and  Alexander.    On  the  murder  of 
Alexander  by  Demetrius,  the  latter  appears,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  to  have  been  mode  king  of  all 
Macedonia,  to  the  exclusion  at  once  of  Antipater. 
According  to  Justin,  Lysimachus  conciliated  Deme- 
trius by  putting  him  in  possession  of  Antipater's 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  murdered  Antipater, 
who  appears  to  have  fled  to  him  for  refuge.  The 
murder  seems,  from  Diodorus,  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  instigation  of  Demetrius.  (Plut  Pyrr.  p. 
386,  Dtmctr.  pp.  905, 906 ;  Just  xvi  1, 2  ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xxi.  Exc  7.)  [E.  E.J 

ANTl'PATER,  L.  COELIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
and  historian.  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  § 
40)  considers  him  more  an  orator  than  a  jurist ; 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  prizes  him  more  as  a 
jurist  than  as  an  orator  or  historian.  (De  Or.  ii. 
12;  de  Legg.  1,  2;  Brut,  c  2G.)  He  was  n 
contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus  (b.  c  123);  L. 
Crassus,  the  orator,  was  his  pupil.  He  was  the 
first  who  endeavoured  to  impart  to  Roman  his- 
tory the  ornaments  of  style,  and  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mere  chronicle  of  events,  but  his  dic- 
tion was  rather  vehement  and  high-sounding  than 
elegant  and  polished.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Coelius  Sabinus,  the  Coelius  of  the  Digest 
None  of  his  juridical  writings  have  been  preserved. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
composed  Annate*,  which  were  epitomized  by 
Brutus.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  8.)  The  history  of  the 
second  Punic  war  was  perhaps  only  a  part  of  the 
Annates.  Antipater  followed  the  Greek  history  of 
Silenus  Calatinus  (Cic.  de  Die.  i.  24,  49),  and  oc- 
casionally borrowed  from  the  Origines  of  Cato 
Censorius.  (GelL  x.  24;  Mac  rob.  Saturn,  i.  4, 
extr.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  is  reported  to  have 
preferred  him  as  an  historian  to  Sallust  (Spartianua, 
Hadrian,  c  16) ;  by  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  7)  he 
is  designated  eerttu  Rontanae  historiae  auetor;  and 
he  is  occasionally  quoted  by  Livy,  who  sometimes,  i 
with  respectful  consideration,  dissents  from  his  | 
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authority.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  Cicero 
and  VaL  Maximus,  that  he  was  fond  of  relating 
dreams  and  portents.  Orclli  (Onomast.  Or.) refers 
to  the  dissertations  on  Antipater  by  Barius  Ant 
Nauta  and  G.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  inserted  ia 
the  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Leyden  for  18*21. 
His  fragments,  several  of  which  are  preserved  ia 
Nonius,  are  to  be  found  appended  to  the  editions 
of  Sallust  by  Wasse,  Corte,  and  Havercamp ;  and 
also  in  Krauses  Vitas  et  Fragmenta  vet  Histor. 
Horn.  p.  182,  &c.  [J.  T.  0.] 

ANTITATER  {'Arrtmpos),  of  Cyr*ni,om 
of  the  disciples  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  Um 
Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
86.)  According  to  Cicero  (  TutcuL  v.  38)  he  was 
blind,  hot  knew  bow  to  console  himself  by  saying, 
that  darkness  was  not  without  its  pleasures.  [L.S.] 
ANTl'PATER  (' hmlwarpos\  tyrant  or  prince 
of  Dkr.uk.  Amyntas,  the  Lycaonian  chieftain, 
murdered  him  and  seized  his  principality.  [Amyn- 
tas, $o.  6.J  He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  one 
of  whose  letters,  of  uncertain  date,  is  addressed 
on  his  behalf  to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  who  was  offended  with  Anti- 
pater and  held  his  sons  in  his  power.  (Strap,  xii. 
p.  392 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73.)  [E.  E.J 

ANTl'PATER  ('Avrfwavfw),  father  of  Hirod 
the  Great  was,  according  to  Josephus,  the  son  of 
a  noble  Idumaean  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  the 
government  of  Idumaea  had  been  given  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus  and  his  wife  Alexandra,  and  at 
their  court  the  young  Antipater  was  brought  up. 
The  two  other  accounts  which  we  have  of  his  pa- 
rentage appear  to  be  false.  (Joseph.  A  nL  xiv.  \.  $  3; 
Nicol.  Damasc.  ap.  Joseph.  L  c. ;  African,  ap.  Eusek. 
Hist.  EcoL  i.  6,  7  ;  Phot  BM.  n.  76,  238.)  In 
b.  c  65,  he  persuaded  Hyrcanns  to  take  refuse 
from  his  brother  Aristobulus  II.  with  Aretas,  king 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  by  whom  accordingly  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  replace  llvrcanus  on 
the  throne.  (Ant.  xiv.  2,  Be/L  Jud.  i.  6.  §  2.)  In 
b.  c  64,  Antipater  again  supported  the  cause  of 
this  prince  before  Pompey  in  Code-Syria.  (As*, 
xiv.  3.  §  2.)    In  the  ensuing  year,  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Pompey,  and  Aristobulus  was  deposed ; 
and  henceforth  we  find  Antipater  both  zealously 
adhering  to  Hyrcanus,  and  labouring  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Romans.    His  service*  to  the 
latter,  especially  against  Alexander  son  of  Am'.o- 
b u.1  us,  and  in  Egypt  against  Archelaus  (b.  c.  57 
and  56),  were  favourably  regarded  by  Scaurus  and 
Gabinius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey  ;  his  active 
zeal  under  Mithridates  of  Pergaroua  in  the  Alex- 
andrian war  (b.  c  48)  was  rewarded  by  Julius 
Caesar  with  the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship;  and, 
on  Caesar's  coming  into  Syria  (b.c  47),  Hyrcanus 
was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high-priesthood, 
through  Antipater's  influence,  notwithstanding  the 
complaints  of  Antigonus  son  of  Aristobulus  while 
Antipater  himself  was  appointed  procurator  of 
Judaea.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5.  §§  1,  2,  6.  §§  *2-4, 8, 
Bell  Jud.  L  8.  §§  1, 3,  7,  9.  §§  3-5.)    After  Oesar 
had  left  Syria  to  go  against  Pharnacea,  A  mi  put,- r 


put,- 

set  himself  to  provide  for  the  quiet  settlement  of 
the  country  under  the  existing  government,  and 
appointed  his  sons  Phasaelus  and  Herod  to  be 
governors  respectively  of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9.  §§1,2,  BelL  JtuL  L  10.  §  4.) 
His  care  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  pro- 
vince was  further  shewn  in  a  c.  46,  when  he  dis- 
suaded Herod  from  his  purpose  of  attacking  Hvrca- 
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no*  in  Jerusalem  [Hkroder],  and  again  in  B.C.  43 
(the  year  after  Caesar'*  murder),  by  his  regulations 
far  the  collection  of  the  tax  imposed  on  Judaea  by 
Cassius  for  the  support  of  his  troops.  (Ami.  xiv.  9. 
f  5,  11.  §  2,  BeU.  Jud.  i.  10.  §  9,  11.  §  2.)  To 
the  last-mentioned  year  his  death  is  to  be  referred. 
He  was  carried  off  by  poison  which  Malichus, 
whose  life  he  had  twice  saved  [Malichus],  bribed 
the  cap-bearer  of  Hyrcanus  to  administer  to  him. 
(AnL  xir.  11.  §§  2-4,  JkO.  Jud.  i.  11.  §§  2-4.) 
For  his  family,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xir.  7.  §  3.  [E.  E.] 
ANTI'PATER  CArrivarpot),  the  eldest  son 
of  Hbjlod  the  Great  by  bis  first  wife,  Doris  (Jos. 
Ant.  xir.  12.  §  1),  a  monster  of  wickedness  and 
craft,  whose  life  is  briefly  described  by  Josephus 
(BeU.  Jmd.  L  24.  f  1)  in  two  words— tuutUu  pvo- 
•rr^ymw.  Herod,  having  divorced  Doris  and  married 
Mariamue,  a.  c.  38,  banished  Antipater  from  court 
(HM.Jmd.  L  22.  §  1),  but  recalled  him  afterwards, 
in  the  hope  of  checking,  by  the  presence  of  a  rival, 
the  violence  and  resentment  of  Mariamne's  sons, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  who  were  exasperated 
by  their  mother's  death.  Antipater  now  intrigued 
to  bring  his  half-brothers  under  the  suspicion  of 
•it  father,  and  with  such  success,  that  Herod 
altered  his  intentions  in  their  behalf,  recalled  Doris 
to  ocKirt.  ar.il  sent  Antipater  to  Rome,  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  favour  of  Augustus.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi. 
J,  Btil.  Jm.i.  \.  23,  §  2.)  He  still  continued  his 
nacbination*  against  his  brothers,  and,  though 
Herod  was  twice  reconciled  to  them,  yet  his  arts, 
akkd  by  Salome  and  Pheroras,  and  especially  by 
the  Spartan  Eurycles  (comp.  PluUAnL  p.  947,  b.), 
sBcceeded  at  length  in  bringing  about  their  death, 
kc.6.  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  4-11,  DdLJud.  i.  23-27.) 
Having  thus  removed  his  rivals,  and  been  declared 
saocector  to  the  throne,  he  entered  into  a  plot 
aoamst  his  father's  life  with  his  uncle  Pheroras; 
and.  to  avoid  suspicion,  contrived  to  get  himself 
tent  to  Rome,  taking  with  him,  for  the  appro ba- 
tsca  of  Augustus,  Herod's  altered  wilL  But  the 
investigation  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Pheroras 
( whom  hi*  wife  was  suspected  of  poisoning)  brought 
iff  light  Antipater's  murderous  designs,  chiefly 
the  disclosures  of  the  wife  of  Pheroras,  of 
own  freed  man,  and  of  his  steward, 
Antipater  the  Samaritan.  He  was  accordingly 
recalled  from  Rome,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
caarges  against  him  till  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  was  arraigned  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
before  (juintibus  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  and  the  sentence  against  him  having  been 
ceoarmed  by  Augustus  (who  recommended,  how- 
ever, a  mitigation  of  it  in  the  shape  of  banishment), 
he  was  executed  in  prison,  five  days  before  the 
terminatioa  of  Herod's  mortal  illness,  and  in  the 
same  vesx  as  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.  (Jos. 
Ami.  xriL  17.  Btil.  Jmd.  L  28-33;  Euseb.  Hist. 
Etd.  18.$  12.)  The  death  of  Antipater  probably 
calW  forth  the  well-known  sarcasm  of  Augustas : 
*  Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  e**e  quam  filium.** 
(  Macro b.  Satrnm.  iL  4.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER  fArrlwsrroos),  of  Hibrapolr, 
and  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  the 
He  was  a  son  of  Zeuxidemus, 
aed  a  pupil  of  Adrian  us,  Pollux,  and  Zeno.  In  his 
both  extempore  and  written,  some  of 
re  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  Antipater 
not  n:  peri  of  to  his  contemporaries,  but  in  the 
art  o(  writing  letters  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  all 
snhen,  and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Severus 
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made  him  his  private  secretary.  The  emperor  had 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  that  he  raised  him  to 
the  consular  dignity,  and  afterwards  mode  him 
pracfoct  of  Bithynia.  But  as  Antipater  used  his 
sword  too  freely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
retired  to  bis  native  place,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  68,  it  is  said  of  voluntary  starvation.  Phi- 
lostratus says,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  the  emperor  Severus,  but  not  a 
fragment  of  it  is  extant  (Philostr.  VU.  Soph.  ii. 
24,  23.  §  4,  26.  §  3 ;  Galen,  De  Tkeriac  ad  Pison. 
ii.  p.  458 ;  Eudoc.  p.  57.)  [L.  8.] 

ANTI'PATER,  the  name  of  at  least  two  phy- 
sicians. 1.  The  author  of  a  work  Tltpl  Vwxijr, 
**  On  the  Soul,"  of  which  the  second  book  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  (IL  \.  115.  p. 
306,  ed.  Bckker;  Cramer,  Anted.  Graeca  Paris. 
voL  iii.  p.  14),  in  which  he  said  that  the  soul  in- 
creased, diminished,  and  at  last  perished  with  the 
body  ;  and  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  work 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii.  157)»  and  com- 
monly attributed  to  Antipater  of  Tarsus.  If  he  bo 
the  physician  who  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Metk.  Med. 
i.  7,  voL  x.  p.  52 ;  Introd.  c  4.  vol.  xiv.  p.  684) 
to  have  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  he 
must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  first  century  b.  c.; 
and  this  date  will  agree  very  well  with  the  fact  of 
his  being  quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  GaL  De 
Compos.  Medicam.  $ec  Zoom,  iii.  1,  ix.  2,  vol.  xii. 
p.  630,  vol.  xiiL  p.  239),  Scribonius  Largus(JJeCbjn- 
pos.  Med.  c.  167,  p.  221),  and  Caelius  Aurelianus. 
( De  Morb.  Chron.  ii.  1 3,  p.  404.)  H  is  prescriptions 
are  frequently  quoted  with  approbation  by  Galen 
and  Aetius,  and  the  second  book  of  his  "  Epistles" 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus.  (/.  c) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Galen  at  Rome  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  of  whose  death  and 
the  morbid  symptoms  that  preceded  it,  a  very  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by  that  physician.  (De 
Loot  Affect,  iv.  1 1,  vol  viii.  p.  293.)    [  W.  A.  G.J 

ANTI'PATER  ('ArriiraT©o»),  of  Sidon,  the 
author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
appears,  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (de  Orat.  iii.  50), 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Q.  Catullus  (con- 
sul b.  c.  102),  and  with  Crassus  (quaestor  in  Mace- 
donia b.  c.  106).  The  many  minute  references 
made  to  him  by  Meleager,  who  also  wrote  his  epi- 
taph, would  seem  to  shew  that  Antipater  was  an 
elder  contemporary  of  this  poet,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  in  the  170th  Olympiad.  From 
these  circumstances  he  may  be  placed  at  B.  c.  108- 
100.  He  lived  to  a  great  age.  (Plin.  vii.  52 ; 
Cic  de  Fat.  3 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  8.  §  16,  ext.;  Jacobs, 
AntkoL  xiii.  p.  847.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTrPATER('Ai^(xoTpoj),ofTAit8us»Stoic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Dio- 
genes and  the  teacher  of  Panaetius,  B.C.  144  nearly. 
(Cic  de  Divw.  \.\deOff.  iii.  12.)  Plutarch  speaks 
of  him  with  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus,  as 
one  of  the  principal  Stoic  philosophers  (de  Stoic. 
Repugnant,  p.  144),  and  Cicero  mentions  him  as 
remarkable  for  acuteness.  (De  Off.  iii.  12.)  Of  his 
personal  history  nothing  is  known,  nor  would  the 
few  extant  notices  of  his  philosophical  opinions  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  any  great  reputation,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  to  his 
merit.  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  during 
his  lifetime  in  the  disputes  constantly  recurring 
between  his  own  school  and  the  Academy,  although 
he  is  said  to  have  felt  himself  so  unequal  in  argu- 
ment to  his  contemporary  Carneades,  in  pubUc  dis- 
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utation,  that  be  confined  himself  to  writing;  whence 
e  was  called  ica\aiu>€6as.  (Plut  Mor.  p.  514,  d. ; 
Kuseb.  de  Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  8.)  He  taught  be- 
lief in  God  as  44  a  Iking  blessed,  incorruptible,  and 
of  goodwill  to  men,**  and  blamed  those  who  ascrib- 
ed to  the  gods  **  generation  and  corruption,"  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Chrysippus. 
(Plut.  de  Stoic  Rep.  p.  192.)  Besides  this  treatise 
**  on  the  gods,"  he  also  wrote  two  books  on  Divi- 
nation, a  common  topic  among  the  Stoics,  in  which 
he  proved  the  truth  of  the  science  from  the  fore- 
knowledge and  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  explained 
dreams  to  be  supernatural  intimations  of  the  future, 
and  collected  stories  of  divination  attributed  to 
Socrates.  (Cic  de  Divi*.  i.  3,  20,  39, 54.)  He  is 
said  to  have  believed  that  Fate  was  a  god,  though 
it  is  not  clear  what  was  implied  in  this  expression 
(Stob,  de  Fata,  16);  and  it  appears  from  A  the- 
nar us  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  n«pi  Ati<7> 
Hattioviat.  (viii.  p.  346.)  Of  his  labours  in  moral 
philosophy  nothing  remains  but  a  few  scattered  no- 
tices, just  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  science  had 
begun  to  decline ;  the  questions  which  are  treated 
being  points  of  detail,  and  such  as  had  more  to  do 
with  the  application  of  moral  precepts  than  with 
the  principles  themselves  :  such  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, he  took  higher  ground  in  solving  them  than 
his  master  Diogenes.  (Cic.  de  Of.  iii.  12,  13,  23.) 
Compare  Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot,  vi  1.  p.  184,  Fragm. 
p.  289,  ed.  Bip.  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANTl'PATER  CA»r(iraTpos),  of  Thbwalonica, 
the  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, lived,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  of  his  epi- 
grams, in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
(b.c  10  and  onwards),  and  perhaps  till  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  (a.  d.  38.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
poet  who  is  called,  in  the  titles  of  several  epigrams, 
"Antipater  Macedo."  (Jacobs,  Antkol.  xiii.  pp.848, 
849.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTl'PATER  ("ArrfiroTpoi).  ).  OfTvR«,a 
Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  contemporary  of  Cato  the 
Younger,  whose  friend  Antipater  is  said  to  have 
been  when  Cato  was  yet  a  young  man.  (Plut.  Cut. 
At  in.  4.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Anti- 
pater of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Strabo.  (xvi.  p.  757.) 

2.  Of  Tyrs,  likewise  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
but  unquestionably  of  a  later  date  than  the  for- 
mer, though  Vossius  (de  Hist.  Or.  p.  392,  ed. 
Wcstermann)  confounds  the  two.  He  lived 
after,  or  was  at  least  younger  than.  Panne  this, 
and  Cicero  (de  Off.  ii.  24),  in  speaking  of  him, 
says,  that  he  died  lately  at  Athens,  which  must 
mean  shortly  before  a,  c  45.  From  this  pas- 
sage we  must  infer  that  Antipater  wrote  n  work 
on  Duties  (de  Officiu),  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  139,  140,  142, 148)  refers  to  a  work  of  Anti- 
pater on  the  Universe  (wtpH  icoVpoi/),  of  which  he 
quotes  the  eighth  book.  [I*  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  (*Am<f«m),  of  Argos,  a 
sculptor,  the  disciple  of  Pericleitus,  and  teacher  of 
Cleon.  Since  Clcon  flourished  a  c.  380,  Anti- 
phanes  may  be  placed  at  400  a  c.  Pausanias 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  which  were  at  Del- 
phi, especially  a  horse  in  bronze.  (Pausan.  v.  17, 
x.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  (%Arrt1*irvt\  of  Bxroa  in 
Thrace,  a  Greek  writer  on  marvellous  and  incredi- 
ble things.  ('AsrMrro,  Scymnius  Chius,  657,  &c.) 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (i.  p.  47,  ii.  pp.  102,  ll)4;  eomp.  Polyb. 
xx  xiii.  12),  it  would  seem  that  he  wrote  his  sto- 


ries with  a  view  that  they  should  be  believed  as 
history,  and  that  consequently  he  was  an  impostor. 
It  was  owing  to  Antiphanes  that  the  verb  fcpyat- 
$*tv  was  used  in  the  sense  of  telling  stories.  (Steph, 
By*,  s.  v.  tUpyth  who  however  confounds  our  An- 
tiphanes with  the  comic  writer  of  Rhodes;  core  p. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  133;  Phot  Cod.  166.) 
Most  writers  agree  in  believing,  that  Antiphanes 
of  Berga  is  the  same  as  the  Antiphanes  who  wrote 
a  work  on  courtesans  (*<pl  iratpOp),  and  whom 
some  writers  call  Antiphanes  the  Younger.  (A then, 
xiii.  p.  586  ;  Harpocrat  «.  cr.  NdVroc,  'Arr'ucvpa; 
Suid.  i.  v.  NdW)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  CArrifdrnf),  a  comic  poet, 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  poets  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  bom, 
according  to  Suidas  (».  v.),  in  the  93rd  Olym- 
piad, and  died  in  the  1 12th,  at  the  age  of  74. 
But  Atbenacus  (iv.  p.  156, c.)  quotes  a  fragment 
in  which  Antiphanes  mentions  **  King  Seleucus," 
and  Seleucus  was  not  king  till  01.  1 1 8.  2.  The  true 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  is  in  all  probability 
that  suggested  by  Clinton,  namely,  that  in  this 
instance,  as  in  others,  Antiphanes  has  been  con- 
founded with  Alexis,  and  that  the  fragment  in 
Athenaous  belongs  to  the  latter  poet  (Clinton,  in 
the  Philological  Museum,  i.  p.  607  ;  Meineke,  Frag. 
Com.  i.  pp.  304-7,)  The  above  dates  are  given  us 
in  Olympiads,  without  the  exact  years  being  speci- 
fied, but  we  may  safely  place  the  life  of  Antiphanes 
between  404  and  830  a.  c.,  and  his  first  exhibition 
about  a  c  383. 

The  parentage  and  birthplace  of  Antiphanes  are 
doubtful  His  father's  name  was  Demophanes,  or 
Stephanus,  probably  the  latter,  since  he  had  a  son 
named  Stephanus,  in  accordance  with  the  Athenian 
custom  of  naming  a  child  after  his  grandfather.  As 
his  birthplace  are  mentioned  Cios  on  the  Helles- 
pont, Smyrna,  Rhodes,  and  Lorissa ;  but  the  last 
statement  deserves  little  credit  (Meineke,  i.  308.) 

Antiphanes  was  the  most  highly  esteemed  writer 
of  the  middle  comedy,  excepting  Alexis,  who 
shared  that  honour  with  him.  The  fragments 
which  remain  prove  that  Athenaous  was  right  in 
praising  him  for  the  elegance  of  bis  language  (pp. 
27,  156,  168),  though  be  uses  some  words  and 
phrases  which  are  not  found  in  older  writers.  (See 
for  examples  Meineke,  i.  p.  309.)  He  was  one  of  the 
most  fertile  dramatic  authors  that  ever  lived,  for  his 
plays  amounted,  on  the  largest  computation,  to  365, 
on  the  least  to  260.  We  still  possess  the  titles  of 
about  130.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  of 
the  comedies  ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  writers, 
for  the  grammarians  frequently  confound  him,  not 
only,  as  remarked  above,  with  Alexis,  bat  alto 
with  Antiphon,  Apollophanes,  Antisthenes,  and 
Aristophanes.  Some  of  his  plays  were  on  mytho- 
logical subjects,  others  had  reference  to  particular 
persons,  others  to  characters,  personal,  professional, 
and  national,  while  others  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  of  private  life. 
In  these  classes  of  subjects  we  sec,  as  in  all  the 
comedians  of  the  period,  the  gradual  transition  of 
the  middle  comedy  into  the  new.  The  fragments 
of  Antiphanes  are  collected  by  Clinton  (FkiloL 
Afus.  I.  c),  and  more  fully  by  Meineke  (Frag. 
Comic,  vol.  iii.).    He  gained  the  prise  30  times. 

Another  Antiphanes,  of  Bergc  in  Thrace,  is 
mcntioued  by  Stephanus  Bysantinus  as  a  comic 
poet  (s.  r.  htpyv);  but  this  was  the  writer  cited 
by  Strabo  (p.  102)  and  Antonius  Diogenes  (<»/>. 
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Plot  Cod.  166,  p.  1 12,  Bekker),  iu  the  author  of 
m-trvelloas  stories  respecting  distant  countries:  he 
is  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article. 

Suidaa  mentions  "  another  Antiphanos,an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet,  later  than  Panaetius,"  who  is 
mentioned  by  no  other  writer,  unless  he  be  the 
Antiphases  who  wrote  a  work  Ilspl  'Eraifxiv. 
(>uida»,  f.  r.  NaKwy ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  586.) 

Antiphanes  Carystius,  who  is  called  by  Eadocia 
(p.  61 )  a  comic  poet,  was  really  a  tragedian,  con- 
temporary  with  Thetpis.  (Suidas,  *.  e.)  [P.S.] 
ANTI'PHANES  ('Arrupdmi),  an  Epigram- 
vatic  poet,  several  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  anthology.  He  hved  after  the 
time  of  Meleager  (i.e.  after  b>  c.  100),  but  before 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Thessalunica,  that  is,  about 
the  reign  of  Augustus ;  for  Philip  incorporated  the 
epigrams  of  Antiphanes  in  hi*  Anthology,  by 
which  means  they  hare  come  down  to  our  times. 
(Jaa^adAntioLGraee.  xiii.  p.  850,ficc)  [L.S.] 
ANTI'PHANES  ('Arrtidunis),  *  physician  of 
Ddna,  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De 
Morh.  Ckrom.  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  tialen  (De  Com- 
pern.  Medieum.  aar.  Loeo$%  v.  5,  rol.  xiL  p.  877), 
and  most  therefore  hare  lived  some  time  in  or  be- 
fare  the  second  century  after  Christ  He  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Paedag.  ii. 
I.  p.  1 40)  as  baring  said,  that  the  sole  cause  of 
diseases  in  man  was  the  too  great  variety  of  his 
food.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ANTIPHAS.  [Laocoon.] 
ANTTPHATES  ('Arrupdriit),  a  king  of  the 
Larstrygones  in  Sicily.  When  on  the  seventh  day 
after  leaving  the  island  of  Aeolus  Odysseus  landed 
on  the  coast  of  the  Laestrygonee,  and  sent  out 
three  of  his  men  to  explore  their  country,  one  of 
them  was  immediately  seized  and  devoured  by 
Aatiphate*.  for  the  Lars  try  gone*  were  more  like 
(run t«  than  men.  They  now  made  an  attack  upon 
the  ships  of  Odysseus,  who  escaped  with  only  one 
t^MeL  (Horn."  Oct  x.  80  —  13*2.)  Two  other 
mrthical  heroes  of  this  name  occur  in  Od.  xr. 
242.  Ac ;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  696.  [L.  S.J 

ANTIPHETHUS  CArrffwrn),  the  Rhodian, 
founder  of  Gela,  B.  c  690.  The  colony  was  com- 
of  Rbodians  and  Cretans,  the  latter  led  by 
the  Cretan  (Thoc  vi.  4,  and  Schol.  ad 
PtmtL  Of.  ii.  14),  the  former  chiefly  from  Liudus 
(HerwL  viL  153),  and  to  this  town  Antiphetnus 
(  Philostephanus,  ap.  Atken.  rii.  p.  297,  t) 
From  the  Etym.  Magn.  (*.  v.  M\a\ 
netus  in  Steph.  Byzantinus  (s.  r.  Ts'Aa) 
it  appears  the  tale  ran,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Larius  the  founder  of  Pbaselia,  were,  when  at 
Delphi,  suddenly  bid  to  go  forth,  one  eastward, 
•ae  westward ;  and  from  his  laughing  at  the  unex- 
pected response,  the  city  took  its  name.  From 
Pwsanias  (viii.  46.  §  2)  we  hear  of  his  taking  the 
5scaniacn  town  of  Orophace,  and  carrying  off  from 
it  a  statue  made  by  Daedalus.  Mil  Her  (Dor.  i.  6. 
ft  5.  6)  considers  him  a  mythical  person.  (See 
J*<ih,  Comm.  od  /W.  p.  115;  Clinton,  F.  If. 
a.  c  690;  Hermann,  Pol.  AnHq.  g  85;  Obller, 
it  Oria,  Srrocju  p.  265.)  [A.  H.  C] 

AVTTPIHLl  S,  an  architkt,  built,  in  con- 
janctro  with  Pothaeus  and  Megacles,  the  treasury 
«fthe  Carthagintansat  01ympia.(Paus.  vi  19.  §  4.) 
Uis  age  and  country  are  unknown.        [P.  S.J 

ANTI  PHILUS  fArTf4-KAof),  an  Athenian 
general,  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Lros- 
tiran  is  the  Lawnan  war,  B»  c  323,  and  g.uned  a 
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victory  over  Leonnatua.  (Diod.  xriii.  13 — 15; 
Plut.  24.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTI'PHILUS  (A^iAoj),  of  Bvzantium. 
a  writer  of  epigrams,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  epi- 
grams in  which  he  mentions  the  favour  conferred 
by  that  emperor  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes.  (An- 
tkol.  Gr.  ix.  n.  178 ;  comp.  Tacit.  Annul .  xiL  58.) 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  up- 
wards of  forty,  and  most  of  them  are  superior  in 
conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com- 
positions. Reiske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalas  (p.  191),  was  led,  by  the  difference  of 
of  the 


style  in 


the 


Antiphilus,  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  or 
three  poets  of  this  name,  and  that  their  produc- 
tions were  all  by  mistake  ascribed  to  the  one  poet 
of  Byzantium.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground 
for  such  an  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  AnthoL  Gr. 
xiii.  p.  851,  Ac.)  [L.  S.1 

ANTI'PHILUS,  of  Eoypt,  a  very  distinguished 
painter,  was  the  pupil  of  Ctesidemus,  and  the  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Ape  lies.  ( Lucia  n,  de  Car 
lam*,  lix.  1-5.)  Having  been  born  in  Egypt,  he 
went  when  young  to  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  painted  portraits  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Egypt,  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  whom 
he  painted  bunting.  He  flourished,  therefore, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century  a  c  Con- 
cerning his  false  accusation  against  Apelles  before 
Ptolemy,  see  Apxxlbs. 

The  quality  in  which  he  most  excelled  is  thus 
described  by  Quintilian,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  greatest  painters  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander (xii.  10.  §  6):  u  facilitate  Antiphilus,  con- 
cipiendis  visionibus,  quas  tyunaeias  vocant,"  which 
expressions  seem  to  describe  a  light  and  airy  ele- 
gance. In  the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Pliny 
are  some  which  answer  exactly  in  subject  to  the 
"^oKToo-fcu"  of  Quintilian.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 
Varro  (It  Jt  iil  2.  §  5,  Schn.)  names  him  with 
Lysippus.  [P.  S.] 

A'NTIPHON  ('A»ri^50.  *•  The  most  ancient 
among  the  ten  Attic  orators  contained  in  the  Alex- 
andrine canon,  was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist, 
and  born  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  in  B.C.  480.  (Plut. 
Vit.  X.  OraL  p.  832,  b. ;  Philostrat,  VU.  Soph.  I 
15.  §  1  ;  Phot.  Cod.  p.  485  ;  Suid.  s,  v.;  Eudoc 
p.  59.)  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and  a 
firm  character  (Thucyd.  viii.  68 ;  Plut.  Nie.  6), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his 
father  and  partly  by  Pythodorus,  while  according 
to  others  he  owed  his  education  to  none  but  him- 
self. When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  fame  of 
Gorging  wa*  at  its  height.  The  object  of  Gorgias' 
sophistical  school  of  oratory  was  more  to  dazzle  and 
captivate  the  hearer  by  brilliancy  of  diction  and 
rhetorical  artifices  than  to  produce  a  solid  convic- 
tion based  upon  sound  arguments ;  it  was,  in  short, 
a  school  for  show-speeches,  and  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  oratory  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
popular  a^embly  lay  beyond  its  sphere.  Anti- 
phon  perceived  this  deficiency,  and  formed  a  higher 
and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself;  that  is,  he  wished  to  produce  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  by  means  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subjects  proposed, 
and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  school,  but  to  the  courts  and  the  assembly. 
Hence  the  ancient*  call  Antiphon  the  inventor  of 
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public  oratory,  or  state  that  he  raised  it  to  a  higher 
position.  (Phil o» tr.  Vit.Sopk.  i.  15.  §2;  Hermog. 
oV  Form.  OraL  it  p.  498 ;  comp.  QuintiL  iii.  1.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  ap.  Gent.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  365.)  Antiphon 
was  thus  the  first  who  regulated  practical  eloquence 
by  certain  theoretical  laws,  and  he  opened  a  school 
in  which  he  taught  rhetoric.    Thucydides,  the 
historian,  a  pupil  of  Antiphon,  speaks  of  his 
muster  with  the  highest  esteem,  and  many  of 
the  excellencies  of  his  style  are  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  the  influence  of  Antiphon.  (SchoL  ad 
Thae.  ir.  p.  312,  ed.  fiekker;  comp.  Dionys.  Hal 
de  Comp.  Verb.  10.)    At  the  same  time,  Antiphon 
occupied  himself  with  writing  speeches  for  others, 
who  delivered  them  in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and 
as  he  was  the  first  who  received  money  for  such 
orations — a  practice  which  subsequently  became 
quite  general — he  w:ts  severely  attacked  and  ridi- 
culed, especially  by  the  comic  writers,  Plato  and 
Peisander.  (Philostr.  I.  c;  Plut  ViL  X.  OraL  p. 
833,  c.)    These  attacks,  however,  may  also  have 
been  owing  to  his  political  opinions,  for  he  belonged 
to  the  oligarchical  party.    This  unpopularity,  to- 
gether with  his  own  reserved  character,  prevented 
his  ever  appearing  as  a  speaker  either  in  the  courts 
or  the  assembly ;  and  the  only  time  he  spoke  in 
public  was  in  B.  c.  4 1 1 ,  when  he  defended  himself 
against  the  charge  of  treachery.  (Thuc  viiL  68 ; 
Lys.  e.EratoiUL  p.  427 ;  Cic.  Brut.  12.) 

The  history  of  Antiphon's  career  as  a  politician 
is  for  the  most  part  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  fact,  that 
Antiphon  the  orator  is  frequently  confounded  by 
ancient  writers  with  Antiphon  the  interpreter  of 
signs,  and  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet  Plutarch 
(/.  e.)  and  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph.  I  15.  §  1)  men- 
tion some  events  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but 
Thucydides  seems  to  have  known  nothing  about 
them.  The  only  part  of  his  public  life  of  which 
the  detail  is  known,  is  that  connected  with  the 
revolution  of  a.  c.  41 1,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
The  person  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about  was  Peisander ;  but,  according  to  the  express 
testimony  of  Thucydides,  Antiphon  was  the  man 
who  had  done  everything  to  prepare  the  change, 
and  had  drawn  up  the  plan  of  it  (Comp.  Philostr. 
/.<•.;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  832,  f.)  On  the  over- 
throw of  the  oligarchical  government  six  months 
after  its  establishment  Antiphon  was  brought  to 
trial  for  having  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  His  speech' 
in  defence  of  himself  is  stated  by  Thucydides  (viiL 
68 ;  comp  Cic.  Brut.  12)  to  have  been  the  ablest 
that  was  ever  made  by  any  man  in  similar  circum- 
stances. It  is  now  lost  but  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  is  referred  to  by  Harpocration  (».  v. 
erturuirtis),  who  calls  it  Aoyoj  wtpl  nercurrdattas. 
His  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  on  the  site  of  it  a  tablet  was 
erected  with  the  inscription  "Antiphon  the  traitor." 
His  remains  were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic 
ground,  bis  children,  as  well  as  any  one  who  should 
adopt  them,  were  punished  with  atimia.  (Plut  I.e.) 

As  an  orator,  Antiphon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients.  Hermogenes  (de  Form.  Orat.  p.  497) 
says  of  his  orations,  that  they  were  clear,  true  in 
the  expression  of  feeling,  and  faithful  to  nature, 
and  consequently  convincing.  Others  say,  that 
his  orations  were  beautiful  but  not  graceful,  or 
that  they  had  something  austere  or  antique  about 
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them.  (Dionys.  de  Verb.  Comp.  10,  deltaeo,  20.) 
The  want  of  freshness  and  gracefulness  is  Tcry 
obvious  in  the  orations  still  extant  but  more  espe- 
cially in  those  actually  spoken  by  Antiphon 's  clients. 
(No.  1,  14,  and  15.)  His  language  is  pure  and 
correct,  and  in  the  three  orations  mentioned  above, 
|  of  remarkable  clearness.  The  treatment  and  solu- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue  are  always  striking  and 
interesting.  (Dionys.  J  ad.  de  Tkucyd.  51,  IkmostL 
8 ;  Phot  p.  485.) 

The  ancients  possessed  sixty  orations  of  different 
kinds  which  went  by  the  name  of  Antiphon,  but 
Caecilius,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Augustan  age,  de- 
clared twenty-five  to  be  spurious.  (Plut  Vit.  X. 
OraL  p.  833,  b. ;  Phot  /.  c.)     We  now  possess 
only  fifteen  orations  of  Antiphon,  three  of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  vix.  No.  1.  Kant- 
yopia  fpaptuuttiat  koto*  rift  pqrpwai  ;  No.  14.  ITept 
tow  'Hpcttov  <p4vov,  and  No.  15.  Tltpl  tow  xopswrov. 
The  remaining  twelve  were  written  as  specimens 
for  his  school  or  exercises  on  fictitious  cases.  They 
are  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  ancient 
oratory,  for  they  are  divided  into  three  tetralogies, 
each  of  which  consists  of  four  orations,  two  accusa- 
tions and  two  defences  on  the  same  subject  The 
subject  of  the  first  tetralogy  is  a  murder,  the  per- 
petrator of  which  is  yet  unknown ;  that  of  the 
second  an  unpremeditated  murder ;  and  that  of  the 
third  a  murder  committed  in  self-defence.  Thedear- 
ness  which  distinguishes  his  other  three  orations  is 
not  perceptible  in  these  tetralogies,  which  arises  in 
part  from  the  corrupt  and  mutilated  state  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us.    A  great  number  of 
the  orations  of  Antiphon,  and  in  fact  all  those 
which  are  extant  have  for  their  subject  the  com- 
mission of  a  murder,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  \6yot  QopikoL  (Her- 
mog. de  Form.  OraL  p.  496,  &c  ;  Ammon.  «.  r. 
iyOvfitifta.)  The  genuineness  of  the  extant  orations 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  but  the 
best  critics  are  at  present  pretty  nearly  agreed  that 
all  are  really  the  works  of  Antiphon.    As  to  the 
historical  or  antiquarian  value  of  the  three  real 
speeches — the  tetralogies  must  be  left  out  of  the 
question  here — it  must  be  remarked,  that  they 
contain  more  information  than  any  other  ancient 
work  respecting  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Athens.    All  the  orations  of 
Antiphon  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the  Attic 
orators  edited  by  Aldus,  H.  Stephens,  Reiske, 
Bckker,  Dobson,  and  others.    The  best  separate 
editions  are  those  of  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zurich, 
1838, 16mo„  and  of  E.  Mitxner,  Berlin,  1838, 8vo. 

Besides  these  orations,  the  ancients  ascribe  to 
Antiphon,  1.  A  Rhetoric  {rix^n  prrropurj)  in  three 
books.  (Plut  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  832,  <L;  Phot  La; 
QuintiL  iii.  1.  §  10.)  When  it  is  said,  that  he 
was  the  first  who  wrote  a  work  on  rhetoric,  this 
statement  must  be  limited  to  the  theory  of  oratory 
in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  assembly ;  for 
treatises  on  the  art  of  composing  show-speeches 
had  been  written  by  several  sophists  before  him. 
The  work  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  ancient 
rhetoricians  and  grammarians,  but  it  is  now  lost. 
2.  Tlpoolfua  koI  ivlkoyoi,  seem  to  have  been  model 
speeches  or  exercises  for  the  use  of  himself  or  his 
scholars,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  tetralo- 
gies may  have  belonged  to  them.  (Suid.  s.  rr.  ifta, 
aW^rflai,  fiox&Vpot ;  Phot  Lex.  t.  v.  fxox&Vp^t.) 

The  best  modern  works  on  Antiphon  are :  P.  van 
Spoan  (Ruhnken),  Diueriatio  kuiorica  de  Anti- 
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pewfe,  Oraturc  A  ttity>,  Levden,  1 765,  4  to.,  reprinted  I 
in  Ruhnken  s  Opmxtda,  and  in  Reiske's  and  Dob- 
m'i  Greek  orator* ;  Taylor,  Led.  Lytiac.  vii.  p. 
268,  Ax.,  ed.  Reitke ;  Westermann,  GtxkkkU  der 
GriedL  BmdtaamdetiL,  §§  40  and  41. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Plutarch  (  Vit.  X.  Orat. 
p.  813),  Pbilostratus  ( Vit.  Soph.  i.  15.  §  3),  and 
others,  confound  with  the  Attic  orator  Anti- 
phon, who  w.it  pat  to  death  at  Athena  in  it.  c. 
4 11.  Now  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet  lived  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
» hi*  did  not  illume  the  tyranny  till  the  year 
a.  c  406,  that  is  five  yean  after  the  death  of 
the  Attic  orator.  The  poet  Antiphon  U  aaid  to 
have  written  dramas  in  conjunction  with  the 
tyrant,  who  U  not  known  to  have  shewn  hii  pas- 
sion for  writing  poetry  until  the  latter  period  of 
hit  life.  These  circumstances  alone,  if  there  were 
not  many  others,  would  shew  that  the  orator  and 
the  poet  were  two  different  persons,  and  that  the 
Utter  most  have  survived  the  former  many  years. 
The  poet  was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant,  accord- 
ing to  scree  accounts,  for  having  used  a  sarcastic 
expression  in  regard  to  tyranny,  or,  according  to 
others,  for  having  imprudently  censured  the  ty- 
rant* compositions.  (Plut,  Philostr.  U.  cc ;  Arts- 
1st.  RkeC  ii.  6.)  We  still  know  the  titles  of  five 
of  Antiphon'*  tragedies:  viz.  Meleager,  Andro- 
nache,  Medeia.  Jason,  and  Philoctetes.  (Bode, 
CmeL  der  Dnun.  Dicktk.  der  UeUtn.  i.  p.  554,  &c) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  sophist  and  an  epic  poet. 
St. i i 'i*,  who  *ay*  that  he  was  surnanied  A070- 
ue-/ttpoi,  arid  others  state,  that  he  occupied  hiin- 
sttf  with  the  interpretation  of  signs.  He  wrote 
a  wofk  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Artemidorus,  Cicero,  and  others. 
(Artemid.  Omevocr.  ii.  14;  Cic.  de  Divm.  i.  20, 
51.  n.  70.)  He  is  unquestionably  the  same  per- 
son a*  th«  Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of 
Srcratea,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
{Memondt.  i.  6.  $  1  ;  compare  Diog.  Laert  ii.  46  ; 
Senec  C-mtrov.  9),  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  rhetorician  Antiphon  of  Rhamnus,  as  well  as 
fe  a  the  tragic  poet  of  the  same  nnrue,  although 
the  ancients  themselves  appear  to  have  been  doubt- 
fal  as  to  who  the  Antiphon  mentioned  by  Xcno- 
phoo  really  was.  (Ruhnken,  (JpuM-u/a,  L  pp.  148, 
Ajl  ,  1 69,  4c,  ed.  Friedemann.)    Not  a  line  of  his 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Plato,  whose  name 
the  philosopher  has  immortalised  ir.  hi*  dialogue 
-  r^anaenide*."  (Prat  de  Frat.  Amor.  p.  484,  f.) 
The  hither  of  Plato's  wife  was  likewise  called 
Antiphon.  (Plat  de  Gemo  SocraL) 

5.  An  Atbmian,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
rMstheoca.  For  some  offence  his  name  was 
e±xmi  from  the  list  of  Athenian  citizens,  where- 
speo  he  went  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He 
pWp>d  himself  to  the  king,  that  he  would  de- 
stroy  by  fire  the  Athenian  arsenal  in  Peiraeeus ; 
hat  when  he  arrived  there  with  this  intention, 
he  was  arrested  by  Demosthenes  and  accused  of 
treachery.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  put  to 
dtath  in  a  c  342.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  271; 
Hcchow,  de  Aeetkmk  OruL  Vita,  p.  73,  &c;  Axs- 
cauiiaa,  p.  38.) 

6.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  lived  before  the  time 
sf  Aristotle,  and  whose  opinions  respecting  the 
t'-juirature  of  the  circle,  and  the  genesis  of  things, 
arc  mentioned  by  this  philosopher.   (Axis tot  $0- 
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7.  A  Greek  author,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
men  distinguished  for  virtue  (»*pl  tuv  <V  dpern 
•fpurewrdyrwy),  one  of  whom  was  Pythagoras. 
(Diog.  Laert  viii.  3 ;  Porphyr.  de  Vit.  Pythag.  p.  9.) 

8.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (xiv.  p.  650.)  [L.  S.] 

ANT1PHUS  ('A>ti$oj).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.  (Horn.  //.  iv.  490  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12. 
%  b.\  While  he  was  tending  the  flocks  on  mount 
Ida  with  his  brother  Isus,  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  Achilles,  but  was  restored  to  freedom  after  a 
ransom  was  given  for  him.  He  afterwards  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  //.  ix.  101,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thessalus,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
heroes  at  Troy.  He  and  his  brother  Pheidippus 
joined  the  Greeks  with  thirty  ships,  and  com- 
manded the  men  of  Carpathos,  Casos,  Cos,  and 
other  islands.  (Horn.  //.  it  675,  &c.)  According 
to  Hyginus  {Fab.  97)  he  was  a  son  of  Mnesylus 
and  Chalciope.  Four  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  Horn.  JL  ii.  846,  Gd. 
ii  19,  xviL  68 ;  Apollod.  t  7.  §  3.        [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STATES,  CALLAESCHRUS,  ANTI- 
MA'C HIDES,  and  PORl'NOS,  were  the  archi- 
tects who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  under  Peisistratus. 
(Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.  §  15.)  [P.  S.J 

ANTI'STHENES  ('Amoifat')*  an  Agrjgbn- 
tink,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xiiL  84)  as  an 
instance  of  the  immense  wealth  which  private  citi- 
zens possessed  at  Agrigentum.  When  his  daughter 
was  married,  more  than  800  carriages  went  in  the 
nuptial  procession. 

ANTI'STHENES  ('AjrurfleW),  a  Cynic  • 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Antisthencs,  an  Athenian, 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynics,  which 
of  all  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  was  per- 
haps the  most  devoid  of  any  scientific  purpose. 
He  flourished  a.  c.  366  (Diod.  xv.  76),  and  his 
mother  was  a  Thracian  (Suidas,  «.  v. ;  Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  1),  though  some  say  a  Phrygian,  an 
opinion  probably  derived  from  his  replying  to 
a  man  who  reviled  him  as  not  being  a  genuine 
Athenian  citizen,  that  the'  mother  of  the  gods  was 
a  Phrygian.  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Tanagra 
(b.  c  426),  and  was  a  disciple  first  of  Gorgias,  and 
then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  at 
whose  death  he  was  present  (Plat  Phaed.  §  59.) 
He  never  forgave  his  masters  persecutors,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
their  punishment  (Diog.  Laert  vi.  10.)  He 
survived  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (u.  c.  371),  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  compared  the  victory  of  the 
Thebans  to  a  set  of  schoolboys  beating  their  mas- 
ter (Plut.  Lycurg.  30),  and  died  at  Athens,  at  the 
age  of  70.  (Eudocia,  Violarium,  p.  56.)  He 
taught  in  the  Cynosargcs,  a  gymnasium  for  the  use 
of  Athenians  born  of  foreign  mothers,  near  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  Hence  probably  his  followers 
were  called  Cynics,  though  the  Scholiast  on  Aristotle 
(p.  23,  Brandis)  deduces  the  name  from  the  habits  of 
the  school,  either  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms 
and  usages  of  society,  sleeping  in  tubs  and  in  the 
streets,  and  eating  whatever  tbey  could  find,  or 
from  their  shameless  insolence,  or  else  their  perti- 
nacious adherence  to  their  own  opinions,  or  lastly 
from  their  habit  of  driving  from  them  all  whom 
they  thought  unfit  for  a  philosophical  life.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  dialogues, 
some  of  them  being  vehement  attacks  on  his  con- 
temporaries, as  on  Alcibiadea  in  the  second  of  Us 
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two  works  entitled  Cyrtu^  on  Gorgias  in  his  Arche- 
lam  and  a  most  furious  one  on  Plato  in  his  Saiko. 
(Athen.  v.  p.220,b.)  His  style  was  pure  and  ele- 
gant, and  Theoponipus  even  said  that  Plato  stole 
from  him  many  of  his  thoughts.  (Athen.  xi.  p. 
508,  c.)  Cicero,  however,  calls  him  M  homo  acu- 
tus  magis  quam  cruditus**  (ad.  Ait.  xii.  38),  and 
it  is  impossible  that  his  writings  could  have  de- 
served any  higher  praise.  lie  possessed  consider- 
able powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  and  was  fond  of 
playing  npon  words ;  saying,  for  instance,  that  he 
would  rather  fall  among  Kopdxts  than  iroAdwcr,  for 
the  one  devour  the  dead,  but  the  other  the  living ; 
and  that  one  of  his  pupils  stood  in  need  $*i\ta- 
plov  fcaivov,  teal  ypatj*lov  KawoO  (t.  e.  teal  vov). 
Two  declamations  of  his  are  preserved,  named 
Ajax  and  Ulysses,  which  are  purely  rhetorical, 
and  an  epistle  to  Aristippus  is  attributed  to  him. 

His  philosophical  system  was  almost  confined  to 
ethics.    In  all  that  the  wise  man  does,  he  said,  he 
conforms  to  perfect  virtue,  and  pleasure  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  man,  but  a  positive  evil.    He  is 
reported  to  have  held  pain  and  even  infamy 
(aftoJjt'a)  to  be  blessings,  and  that  madness  is  pre- 
ferable to  pleasure,  though  Rittcr  thinks  that  some 
of  these  extravagances  must  have  been  advanced 
not  as  his  own  opinions,  but  those  of  the  interlocu- 
tors in  his  dialogues.    According  to  Schleiermacher 
(Amnerkungen  zum  Phileb.  S.  204),  the  passage  in 
the  Philebus  (p.  44),  which  mentions  the  theory, 
that  pleasure  is  a  mere  negation,  and  consists  only 
in  the  absence  of  pain,  refers  to  the  opinions  of 
Antisthenes;  and  the  statement  in  Aristotle  (Eth. 
Nic  x.  1 ),  that  some  persons  considered  pleasure 
wholly  worthless  (KoutSp  QavKov)  \%  certainly  an 
allusion  to  the  Cynical  doctrine.    It  is,  however, 
probable  that  he  did  not  consider  all  pleasure 
worthless,  but  only  that  which  results  from  the 
gratification  of  sensual  or  artificial  desires,  for  we 
find  him  praising  the  pleasures  which  spring  c7r 
riji  tyvxns  (Xcn.  Symp.  iv.  41),  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  wisely  chosen  friendship.  (Diog. 
Laert  vi.  1 1.)    The  stimmum  bonum  he  placed  in 
a  life  according  to  virtue,  —  virtue  consisting  in 
action,  and  being  such,  that  when  once  obtained 
it  is  never  lost,  and  exempts  the  wise  man  from 
the  chance  of  error.   That  is,  it  is  closely  con- 
nected with  reason,  but  to  enable  it  to  develop 
itself  in  action,  and  to  be  sufficient  for  happiness, 
it  requires  the  aid  of  energy  (SsMcoorun)  fox$*)\ 
so  that  we  may  represent  him  as  teaching,  that  the 
sutnmum  bonum,  dperr),  is  attainable  by  teaching 
(SjoojctoVV  and  made  up  of  <pp6ytnrts  and  «Vxt$f. 
But  here  he  becomes  involved  in  a  vicious  circle, 
for  when  asked  what  tpp6nfffts  is,  he  could  only 
call  it  an  insight  into  the  good,  having  before 
made  the  good  to  consist  m  tppAmttrit.  (Plat 
Rep.  vi  p.  505.)    The  negative  character  of  his 
ethics,  which  are  a  mere  denial  of  the  Cyrenaic 
doctrine,  is  further  shewn  in  his  apophthegm,  that 
the  most  necessary  piece  of  knowledge  is  to*  itcurd 
dro^uUklV,  while  in  his  wish  to  isolate  and  with- 
draw the  sage  from  all  connexion  with  others, 
rendering  him  superior  even  to  natural  affection 
and  the  political  institutions  of  his  country,  he 
really  founds  a  system  as  purely  selfish  as  that  of 
Aristippus. 

The  Phyticvi  of  Antisthenes  contained  a  theory 
of  the  nature  of  the  gods  (Cic  de  Nat.  Dear,  i. 
13),  in  which  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Deity,  and  that  man  is  unable  to  know  him  by 


any  sensible  representation,  since  he  is  unlike  any 
being  on  earth.    (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  601.) 
He  probably  held  just  views  of  providence,  d»w- 
ing  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness  by  the 
fact,  that  outward  events  are  regulated  by  God  so 
as  to  benefit  the  wise.   Such,  at  least,  was  the 
view  of  his  pupil  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  and  seems 
involved  in  his  own  statement,  that  all  which  be- 
longs to  others  is  truly  the  property  of  the  wiie 
man.    Of  his  logic  we  near  that  he  held  definitions 
to  be  impossible,  since  we  can  only  say  that  ever/ 
individual  is  what  it  is,  and  can  give  no  more  than 
a  description  of  its  qualities,  e.  g.  that  silver  is  like 
tin  in  colour.    (Arist.  Met.  viil  3.)   Thus  he,  of 
course,  disbelieved  the  Platonic  system  of  ideas, 
since  each  particular  object  of  thought  has  iu  own 
separate  essence.   This  also  is  in  conformity  with 
the  practical  and  unscientific  character  of  his  doc- 
trine, and  its  tendency  to  isolate  noticed  above. 
He  never  had  many  disciples,  which  annoyed  him 
so  much  that  he  drove  away  those  who  did  attend 
his  teaching,  except  Diogenes,  who  remained  with 
him  till  his  death.    His  staff  and  wallet  and  mean 
clothing  were  only  proofs  of  his  vanity,  which 
Socrates  told  him  he  saw  through  the  holes  of 
his  coat.    The  same  quality  appears  in  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Athenian  constitution  and  social  in- 
stitutions generally,  resulting  from  his  being  him* 
self  debarred  from  exercising  the  right*  of  a  citixen 
by  the  foreign  extraction  of  his  mother.   His  phi- 
losophy was  evidently  thought  worthless  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally hostile.    His  school  is  classed  by  Hitter 
among  the  imperfect  Socmticists ;  after  bis  death 
his  disciples  wandered  further  and  further  from  all 
scientific  objects,  and  plunged  more  deeply  into 
fanatical  extravagances.    Perhaps  some  of  their 
exaggerated  statements  have  been  attributed  to 
their  master.    The  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings  have  been  collected  by  Winckelmann 
(Antisthenes,  Fragmenta,  Turici,  1 842),  and  this 
small  work,  with  the  account  of  him  by  Hitter 
(Geach.  der  Philoaopkiey  viL  4)  will  supply  all  the 
information  which  can  be  desired.    Most  of  the 
ancient  authorities  have  been  given  in  the  course 
of  this  article.    We  may  add  to  them  A  man, 
EpicUL  iii.  22,  iv.  8,  1 1 ;  Lucian,  Cynic,  iii.  p. 
541 ;  Julian,  OraL  vii.  [O.  E.  L.  CJ 

ANTl'STHENES  fArrurtfeVqs),  a  disciple  ot 
Hkraclbitus,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work 
of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  15,  vi.  19.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  Antisthenes  may  he 
the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
succession  of  the  Greek  philosophers  ( *l  rm* 
<pi\off6<fKiv  SiaSoxal),  which  is  so  often  referred  to 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (L  40,  iL  39,  98,  vi.  77, 87, 
vii.  168,  dec.),  unless  it  appear  preferable  to  assign 
it  to  the  peripatetic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Phlegon.  (de  MirabiL  3.)  [US.] 

ANTl'STHENES  ('Arrureivr,*)*  of  Rhodes 
a  Greek  historian  who  lived  about  the  year  B.  c 
200.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  country,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his 
own  time,  which,  notwithstanding  its  partiality 
towards  his  native  island,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  praise  by  Polybius.  (xvi.  1 4,  &c. ;  comp. 
Diog.  Laert.  vi  19.)  Plutarch  {de  Ftuv.  2*2)  men- 
tions an  Antisthenes  who  wrote  a  work  called 
Meleagria,  of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted ;  and 
Pliny  (H.N.  xxxri.  12)  speaks  of  a  person  of  the 
same  name,  who  wrote  on  tho  pyramids  ;  but 
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person  as  the  Rhodian, 
the  Ephesian  Antis- 
thenes  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  19), 
cm  not  be  decided.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STH  EN ES  ('Arrurtiyw),  a  Spartan 
admiral  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  waa  sent  out  in 
B.  c  41*2,  in  command  of  a  squadron,  to  the  const 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  to  hare  succeeded  Astyo- 
chus,  in  case  the  Spartan  commi«aionen  thought  it 
necessary  to  deprive  that  officer  of  his  command. 
(Thuc,  viii.  39.)  We  hear  of  him  again  in  n,  c. 
399,  when,  with  two  other  commissioners,  he  was 
sect  oat  to  inspect  the  state  of  affairs  in  Asia,  and 
announce  to  Dercyllidas  that  his  command  was  to 
be  prolonged  for  another  year.  ( Xen.  HeUm.  iii.  2. 
§6.)  There  was  also  an  Athenian  general  of  this 
tame.  ( Mrm.  iii.  4.  9  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTl'STIA.  1.  Wife  of  Ap.  Claudius,  Cos. 
a.  a  143,  and  mother-in-law  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 
(Plut  7a.  GhmkL  4.) 

2.  Daughter  of  P.  Antistius  [Antwtil's,  No.  6  J 
and  Calporaia,  was  married  to  Pompeius  Magnus 
in  a.  c  86,  who  contracted  the  connexion  that  he 
might  obtain  a  favourable  judgment  from  Antistius, 
who  presided  in  the  court  in  which  Pompeius  was 
to  be  tried.  Antistia  was  divorced  by  her  husband 
a  a.  c  82  by  Sulla's  order,  who  made  him  marry 
his  stepdaughter  Aerailia.    (Plut  Pomp.  4,  9.) 
•    ANTl'STIA  GENS,  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
anally  ANTE'STIA,  plebeian.  (Lir.  vi.  30.)  In 
the  earner  ages  of  the  republic,  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gen*  appear  with  any  surname,  and 
even  in  later  times  they  are  sometimes  mentioned 
without  one.    The  surnames  under  the  republic 
at*  La.it an,  Rbcinus,  and  Varus :  those  who  had 
ao  surname  are  given  under  Antistius.    No  per- 
sons of  this  name  are  of  great  historical  importance. 

ANTI'STI  US.  1.  Sax.  Antistius,  tribune  of 
the  plrba,  B.  c  422.  (Li v.  iv.  42.) 

2.  L.  Antwtiub,  consular  tribune,  a.  c.  379. 
(Liv.  ri.  30.) 

3.  M.  AvnsriUfi,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  about  I 
a  c  3211.  (Lit.  xxvi.  33,  ix.  12.) 

4.  M.  AvTWTit  s,  was  sent  in  B.  c  218  to  the 
•4rth  of  Italy  to  recall  C.  Kbumnitu,  the  consul 
elect,  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxl  63.) 

5.  Sax.  Antistius,  was  sent  in  B.C.  208  into 
Gaul  to  watch  the  movement,  of  Hasdrobal.  (Liv. 
xxrii.  36.) 

6.  P.  ANTiaTius,  tribune  of  the  plebs.  B.  c.  88, 
in  his  tribuneship  C  Caesar  Strabo,  who 

a  candidate  for  the  consulship  without  having 
been  praetor.  The  speech  be  made  upon  this  occa- 
sos  brought  him  into  public  notice,  and  afterwards 
he  frequently  had  important  causes  entrusted  to 
htm,  though  be  was  already  advanced  in  years. 
Cicero  speaks  favourably  of  his  eloquence.  In 
of  the  inarriace  of  his  daughter  to 
bus,  he  supported  the  party  of  Sulla, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Man  us  in 
a.  c.  82.  His  wife  Calpurnia  killed  herself  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband.  (Cic  Bnti.  63,  90, 
pro  ftnmu  Amer.  32 ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  26 ;  Appian, 
B.C.  198;  Liv.  EpiL  86  ;  Plut  Pomp.  9  ;  Dm- 
tiami,  '»•'.       A' l  p.  55.) 

7.  T.  Avrimua,  quaestor  in  Macedonia,  B.  a 
SO.  When  Poaipey  came  into  the  province  in 
the  following  year,  Antistius  had  received  no  suc- 
ei-Mor;  and  according  to  Cicero,  be  did  only  as 
a dc*  for  Pompey  as  circumstances  compelled  him. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  after  the  battle  of 


Pharsalia  went  to  Bithynia,  where  he  saw  Caesar 
and  was  pardoned  by  him.  He  died  at  Corcyra  on 
his  return,  leaving  behind  him  considerable  pro- 
perty.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  29.) 

ANTl'STIUS,  the  name  of  the  physician  who 
examined  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
murder,  B.  c.  44 ;  and  who  is  said  by  Suetonius 
(Jul.  Cae$.  82)  to  have  declared,  that  out  of  all 
his  wounds  only  one  was  mortal, namely,  that  which 
he  had  received  in  the  breast        [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTIS'TIUS  ('Arrftrnor),  a  writer  of  Greek 
Epigrams,  though,  as  his  name  seems  to  indicate, 
a  Roman  by  birth.  Respecting  his  life  and  his 
age  nothing  is  known,  but  we  possess  three  of  his 
cpi^nuns  in  the  Greek  Anthology.   (Jacobs,  ad 


An&oL  Or.  xiii.  p.  852.) 


[L.  S.] 


ANTl'STIUS  SOSIA'NUS.  [Sosiani's.J 
SP.  A'NTIUS,  a  Roman  ambassador,  was  sent 
with  three  others  to  Lar  Tolumnius,  the  king  of 
the  Veientes,  in  B,  c.  438,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
Statues  of  all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
(Liv.  iv.  16  ;  Cic  PkiL  ix.  2.)  In  Pliny  (//.  A", 
xxxiv.  6.  s.  1 1)  the  reading  is  Sp.  Nautius,  which 
ought  however,  to  be  changed  into  Antius.  (Conip, 
Dnikenborch,  ad  Liv.  I.e.) 

ANTO'NIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Antonius  the 
orator,  Cos.  b.  c.  99  [Antonius,  No.  8],  was 
seized  in  Italy  itself  by  the  pirates  over  whom  her 
father  triumphed,  and  obtained  her  liberation  only 
on  payment  of  a  large  sum.  (Plut  Pomp.  24.] 

2.  3.  The  two  daughters  of  C.  Antonius,  Cos. 
&  c.  63,  of  whom  one  was  married  to  C.  Caninius 
Gallus  ( Val.  Max.  iv.  2.  §  6),  and  the  other  to  her 
first  cousin,  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir.  The  latter 
was  divorced  by  her  husband  in  47,  on  the  ground 
of  an  alleged  intrigue  between  her  and  Dolabella. 
(Cic.  PAtV.  ii.  38;  Plut.  Ant.  9.) 

4.  Daughter  of  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir,  and 
his  second  wife  Antonia.  was  betrothed  to  the  son 
of  M.  Lepidus  in  b.  c  44,  and  married  to  him  in 
36.  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  53 ;  Appian,  h.  C.  v.  93.) 
She  must  have  died  soon  after;  for  her  husband 
Lepidns,  who  died  in  30,  was  at  that  time  married 
to  a  second  wife,  Servilia,  ( Veil.  Pat  ii.  88  ;  Dru- 
mann,  (VescA.  /touts,  i.  p.  518.) 

5.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  was 
born  &  c  39,  and  was  married  to  L.  Doraitiua 
Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  B.  c  16*.  Her  son  by  this 
marriage,  Cn.  Domilius,  waa  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Nero.  [See  the  Stemma,  p.  84.]  According 
to  Tacitus  {Am.  iv.  44,  xiL  64),  this  Antonia  waa 
the  younger  daughter ;  but  we  have  followed  Sueto- 
nius (Arer.  5)  and  Plutarch  (AhL  87)  in 
her  the  elder.  (Compare  Dion  Cass.  li.  15.) 

6.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughter*  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  born  about  ac  36,  was  married 
to  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  by 
whom  she  had  three  children  :  1.  Germanicus,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Caligula ;  2.  Livia  or  Livilla ; 
and  3.  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  lived  to  see 
the  accession  of  her  grandson  Caligula  to  the  throne, 
A.  d.  37,  who  at  first  conferred  upon  her  the  great- 
est honours,  but  afterwards  treated  her  with  ao 
much  contempt  that  her  death  was  hastened  by 
his  conduct  :  according  to  some  accounts,  he  admi- 
nistered poison  to  her.  The  emperor  Claudius 
paid  the  highest  honours  to  her  memory.  Pliny 
(H.N.  xxxv.  36.  §  16)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  An- 
tonia, which  was  probably  built  at  the  command  of 
Claudius.    Antonia  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
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virtue,  and  chastity.  Her  portrait  on  the  annexed 
eoin  supports  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  her 
beauty.  (Plut  Ant.  87;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  1 1,  lLr.  3, 
be.  5;  Suet  Cai.  i.  15,  23;  Tac  Ann.  iii.  3,  18, 
xi.3;  VaLMax.ir.3.§3;  Eckhel,  vi  p.  178, Ac) 


7.  The  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Petinu,  wm  married  by  her  father  first  to  Pompeius 
Magnus,  and  afterwards  to  Faustus  Sulla.  Nero 
wished  to  marry  her  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Poppaea,  a.  d.  66  ;  and  on  her  refusing  his  proposal, 
he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  According  to  some  account*,  she  was  privy 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  (Suet.  Claud.  27,  Ner. 
35  ;  Tac  Ann.  xiL  2,  xiil  23,  xv.  53 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lx.  5.) 

ANTO'NIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Antonii  bear  the  cognomen  Merenda 
[Mkrknda];  the  plebeian  Antonii  bear  no  sur- 
name under  the  republic,  with  the  exception  of  Q. 
Antonius,  propraetor  in  Sardinia  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who  is  called  Hal  bus  upon  coins.  (Eckhel, 
v.  p.  140.)  The  plebeian  Antonii  are  given  under 
Antonius.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  pretended 
that  his  gens  was  descended  from  Anton,  a  son  of 
Hercules.  (Plut  Ant.  4,  36,  60.)  We  are  told 
be  harnessed  lions  to  his  chariot  to  commemo- 
his  descent  from  this  hero  (Plin.  //.  A',  viii. 
16.  a.  21 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  13);  and  many  of 
his  coins  bear  a  lion  for  the  same  reason.  (Eckhel, 
ri.  pp.  38,  44.) 

ANTO'NINUS.  1.  A  Roman  of  high  rank,  and 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
among  whose  letters  there  are  three  addressed  to 
Antoninus.  Pliny  heaps  the  most  extravagant 
praise  upon  his  friend  both  for  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  his  skill  in  composing  Greek  epigrams  and 
iambics.    (Plin.  Epist.  iv.  3,  18,  v.  10.) 

2.  A  new-Platonist  who  lived  early  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  was  a  son  of  Eustathius 
and  Sosipatra,  and  had  a  school  at  Canopus,  near 
Alexandria  in  Egypt  He  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  those  who  sought  his  instructions,  but  he  never 
expressed  any  opinion  upon  divine  things,  which 
he  considered  beyond  man's  comprehension.  He 
and  his  disciples  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
heathen  religion  ;  but  he  had  acuteness  enough  to 
see  that  its  end  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  predicted 
that  after  his  death  all  the  splendid  temples  of  the 
gods  would  be  changed  into  tombs.  His  moral 
conduct  is  described  as  truly  exemplary.  (Eunapius, 
ViL  Aedesiu  p.  68,  ed.  Antw.  1568.)       [L.  S.] 

ANTON  l'N  US.  The  work  which  bean  the 
title  of  Antonini  Itinkrarium  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  It 
is  also  ascribed  in  the  MSS.  severally  to  Julius 

Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus, 
Consul  a.  d.  85  and  89,  and  Praefoctus  urbi. 
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Caesar,  Antonius  Augustus,  Antonius  Augustalis, 
and  Antoninus  Augustus.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
itinerary  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  in  which 
both  the  principal  and  the  cross-roads  are  described 
by  a  list  of  all  the  places  and  stations  upon  them, 
the  distances  from  place  to  place  being  given  in 
Roman  miles. 

We  are  informed  by  Aethicus,  a  Greek  geogra- 
pher whose  Gmnoffraphia  was  translated  by  St 
Jerome,  that  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  M.  Antonius  (u.  c  4  4),  a  general  survey  of 
the  empire  was  undertaken,  at  the  command  of 
Caesar  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by  three 
persons,  who  severally  completed  their  labours  in 
30, 24,  and  19,  b.  o,  and  that  Augustus  sanctioned 
the  results  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  proba- 
ble inference  from  this  statement  compared  with 
the  MS.  titles  of  the  Itinerary,  is,  that  that  work 
embodied  the  results  of  the  survey  mentioned  by 
Aethicus.  In  fact  the  circumstance  of  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  Cosmopmpkia  of  Aethicus  being 
found  in  the  same  MS.  has  led  some  writers  to 
suppose  that  it  was  Aethicus  himself  who  reduced 
the  survey  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it 


The  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  when 
the  Roman  empire  had  reached  its  extent  waa 
that  at  which  we  should  expect  such  a  work  to  be 
undertaken  ;  and  no  one  was  more  likely  to  under- 
take it  than  the  great  reformer  of  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar.   The  honour  of  the  work,  therefore,  seems 
to  belong  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  began  it;  to  M. 
Antonius,  who,  from  his  position  in  the  state,  must 
have  shared  in  it*  commencement  and  prosecution ; 
and  to  Augustus,  under  whom  it  was  completed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  received 
important  additions  and  revision  under  one  or  both 
of  the  Antonines,  who,  in  their  labours  to  consoli- 
date the  empire,  would  not  neglect  such  a  work. 
The  names  included  in  it  moreover,  prove  that  it 
was  altered  to  suit  the  existing  state  of  the  empire 
down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  (a.  d.  285-305), 
after  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  alteration, 
for  the  passages  in  which  the  name  14  Constantino- 
polis"  occurs  are  probably  spurious.  Whoever 
may  have  been  its  author,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  work  was  an  official  one.    In  seve- 
ral passages  the  numbers  are  doubtful.  The  names 
arc  put  down  without  any  specific  rule  as  to  th« 
case.    It  was  first  printed  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris. 
(1512.)    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Weaseling, 
Amst  1735,  4to.    (The  Preface  to  Wcsacling*. 
edition  of  the  Itinerary;  The  Article  'Antoninus, 
the  Itinerary  of,1  in  the  Penny  Cnciopttdia.)  [P.  S.J 
ANTONI'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS.   [M.  Ac- 

RKLlt'S.] 

ANTONI'NUS  PIUS.  The  name  of  this 
emperor  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at  full  length, 
was  Titus  A urtlius  Fulvus  Boiomius  Arruu  Anto- 
ninus— a  series  of  appellations  derived  from  his 
paternal  and  maternal  ancestors,  from  whom  he 
inherited  great  wealth.  The  family  of  his  father 
was  originally  from  Nemausus  (Xi*mes)  in  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  and  the  most  important  members  of 
the  stock  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 


Titus  An-i us  Antoninus,  ^ 
Consul  a.  n.  69  and  96. 


"I 

Aurelius  Fulvus,  -r- 
Consul,  but  not  named  in  the  Fasti  | 


=t=  Arria 


Fadilla. 


LI 
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Titos  Aurelms  Fulrus,  afterwards  T.  Abxius  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Pius  Augustus, 

Married  Annia  Galeria  ' 
I 


1 


two  grandfathers,  and  from  a  very  early  ajje 
pneuw  of  bia  future  worth.  After  having 
albd  the  offices  of  qu.v*tor  and  praetor  with  great 
difbaction,  he  was  elevated  to  the  consulship  in 
I2«,  »tl»  afterwards  selected  by  Hadrian  at  one  of 

Juir  was  entrusted,  was  next  appointed  proconsul 
o(  tne  proruiee  of  Ana,  which  he  ruled  so  wiaely 


—  M.  Aureliu*  Fulvus  —  Aurelia  Fadilla. —  Annia  Faustina,  wife  of  the 
Antoninus.  emperor  M.  Aurklius. 

Aiuanmun  himm-lf  was  born  near  Lanuriom  on  the  I  adopted  by  Hadrian,  we  may  conclude  that  both 
19tb  of  September,  a.  d.  U6,  in  the  reign  of  Domi-  bis  sons  died  before  this  epoch;  and  hence  the 
nan ;  wa»  brought  up  at  Lorium,  a  villa  on  the  magnanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Gibbon  (c.  3)  in 
Acreiun  way,  about  twrlve  miles  from  Home;  preferring  the  welfare  of  Rome  to  the  interests  of 
his  boyhood  under  the  superintendence  of  his  family,  and  sacrificing  the  claims  of  his  own 

children  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  young  Mar- 
cus, is  probably  altogether  visionary. 

The  whole  period  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
which  Lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years,  is 
almost  a  blank  in  history — a  blank  caused  by  the 
suspension  for  a  time  of  war,  and  violence,  and 
crime.  Never  before  and  never  after  did  the 
Roman  world  enjoy  for  an  equal  space  so  large  a 
measure  of  prosperous  tranquillity.  All  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  a  mo*.t  sagacious  and  able  prince 
were  steadfastly  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of 
one  object — the  happiness  of  his  people.  And 
assuredly  never  were  noble  exertions  crowned  with 
more  ample  success. 

At  home  the  affections  of  all  classes  were  won 
by  his  simple  habits,  by  the  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners, by  the  ready  access  granted  to  his  presence, 
by  the  patient  attention  with  which  he  listened  to 
representations  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  by  bis 
impartial  distribution  of  favours,  and  his  prompt 
administration  of  justice.  Common  informers  were 
discouraged,  and  almost  disappeared;  never  had 
confiscations  been  so  rare ;  during  a  long  succession 
of  years  no  senator  was  punished  with  death  ;  one 
man  only  was  impeached  of  treason,  and  he,  when 
convicted,  was  forbidden  to  betray  his  accomplices. 

Abroad,  the  subject  states  participated  largely 
in  the  blessings  diffused  by  such  an  example.  The 
best  governors  were  permitted  to  retain  their  power 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  collectors  of  the  re- 
venue were  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortions. 
Moreover,  the  general  condition  of  the  provincials 
was  improved,  their  fidelity  secured,  and  the  re- 
sources and  stability  of  the  whole  empire  increased 
by  the  communication,  on  a  large  &cale,  of  the  full 
;hts  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  in- 
itants  of  distant  countries.  In  cases  of  national 
calamity  and  distress,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
which  devastated  Rhodes  and  Asia,  and  the  great 
fires  at  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Carthage,  the  suf- 
ferers were  relieved,  and  compensation  granted  for 
their  losses  with  the  moat  unsparing  liberality. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  judicious  system  of  his 
predecessor  was  steadily  followed  out.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  achieve  new  conquests,  but  all  rebel- 
lions from  within  and  all  aggressions  from  without 
were  promptly  crushed.  Various  movements 
among  the  Germans,  the  Dorian*,  the  Jews,  the 
Moors,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Egyptians,  were  quelled 
by  persuasion  or  by  a  mere  demonstration  of  force  ; 
while  a  more  formidable  insurrection  in  northern 
Britain  was  speedily  repressed  by  the  imperial 
legate  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  advancing  beyond  the 
wall  of  Hadrian,  connected  the  friths  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Forth  by  a  rampart  of  turf,  in  order  that 
the  more  peaceful  districts  might  be  better  protect- 
ed from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  The 
war  was  concluded,  as  we  learn  from  i 
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excepting  his  grandfather  Arriua,  and  on  his  re- 
rum  bease  was  admitted  to  share  the  secret  coun- 
sels of  the  prince.  In  consequence,  it  would  ap- 
pear, irf  hi*  merit  aione,  after  the  death  of  Aelius 
r,  be  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  on  the  25th  of 
1 38,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age.  He 
n>  immediately  aasumed  by  his  new  father  aa 
coiieac-je  in  the  tribunate  and  proconsular  imperi- 
l&_  and  thenceforward  bore  the  name  of  T.  Aelius 

Being  at  this  period 
he  waa  requirrd  to  adopt  M. 
Aunias  Verna,  the  son  of  his  wife's  brother,  and 
atao  L.  Ceionius  Com  rood  na,  the  son  of  Aelius  Cae- 
sar, who  had  been  previously  adopted  by  Hadrian 
bat  waa  now  dtad.  These  two  individuals  were 
afterwards  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
aii'i  L.  Aoretins  Vents. 

Hadrian  died  at  ftuac  on  the  2nd  of  July,  138, 
bat  a  frw  month*  after  these  arraiifreinents  had 
bee ii  concluded,  and  Antoninus  without  opposition 
died  the  throne.  Several  years  before  this 
e-.^nt.  he  liad  married  Annia  Galeria  Faustina, 
whose  descent  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
th*  account  given  of  the  family  of  her  nephew, 
M.  Auaiurs.  By  her  he  had  two  daughters, 
Aardai  Fadilia  and  Annia  Faustina,  and  two  sons, 
Fulvus  Antoninus  and  M.  Galerius 
Lamia  Syllanu%  and 
Cfd  at  the  time  when  her  father  was  setting  out 
f'fl-  Avn.    Faustina  became  the  wife  of  her  first 

the  male  progeny  we  know  nothing.  The  name  of 
the  first  mentioned  was  discovered  by  Pagi  in  an 
roscriptiou,  the  portrait  of  the  second  appears  on  a 
tare  Greek  coin,  with  the  legend,  M.  TALEPIOC. 
ANTnXEINOC.  A TTOKPATOPOC.  ANTflNEINOT 
TIOC.  On  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  the  head 
of  his  mother,  with  the  words,  ©EA  ♦ATCTEINA, 
whack  prove  that  it  waa  struck  subsequently  to  her 
ceath.  which  happened  in  the  third  year  after  her 
hcubar.da  sreeaaion.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
baierins  is  styled  M  son  of  the  emperor  An  to- 
be  is  not  termed  KAI2AP,  a  title  which 
waaJd  scarcely  have  been  omitted  had  he  been 
horn  ar  been  alire  after  his  father's  elevation, 
r  rum  tfus  circiiin^tiuice.  therefore,  from  the  abso- 
hte  *ilence  of  history  with  regard  t<>  these  youths, 
and  from  the  positive  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius 
(lxix.  21),  that  Antoninus  had  no  male  issue  when 
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dais,  between  the  years  140-145,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion Antoninus  received  for  a  second  time  the  title 
of  imperator — a  distinction  which  he  did  not  again 
accept,  and  he  ncrer  deigned  to  celebrate  a  triumph. 
(Eckhcl,  vol.  viL  p.  14.) 

Even  the  nations  which  were  not  subject  to 
Rome  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  the  power  of 
Antoninus.  The  Parthians,  yielding  to  his  re- 
monstrances, abandoned  an  attempt  upon  Armenia. 
The  Scythians  submitted  disputes  with  their 
neighbours  to  his  arbitration  ;  the  barbarians  of  the 
Upper  Danube  received  a  king  from  his  hands  ;  a 
chief  of  the  clans  of  Caucasus  repaired  to 
to  tender  his  homage  in  person,  and  embas- 
sies flocked  in  from  Hyrcania  and  Bactria,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  of  the  Ganges,  to  seek 
the  alliance  of  the  emperor. 

In  his  reign  various  improvements  were  intro- 
duced in  the  law,  by  the  advice  of  the  most  emi- 
nent jurists  of  the  day  ;  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion was  protected  by  salutary  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  interment  of  the  dead,  and  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  certain  number  of  licensed  medical 
practitioners  in  the  metropolis  and  all  large  towns. 
The  interests  of  education  and  literature  were 
promoted  by  honours  and  pensions  bestowed  on 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric  throughout  the  world.  Commercial 
intercourse  was  facilitated  by  the  construction  or 
repair  of  bridges,  harbours,  and  lighthouses  ;  and 
architecture  and  the  fine  arts  were  encouraged  by 
the  erection  and  decoration  of  numerous  public 
buildings.  Of  these  the  temple  of  Faustina  in  the 
forum,  and  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  may  still  be  seen,  nnd  many 
antiquarians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  magnificent 
amphitheatre  at  Nismes,  and  the  stupendous  aque- 
duct now  termed  the  Pont  du  Gard,  between  that 
town  and  Avignon,  are  monuments  of  the  interest 
felt  by  the  descendant  of  the  Aurelii  Fulvi  for  the 
country  of  his  fathers.  It  is  certain  that  the  for- 
mer of  these  structures  was  completed  under  his 
immediate  successors  and  dedicated  to  them. 

In  all  the  relations  of  private  life  Antoninus 
was  equally  distinguished.  Even  his  wife's  irre- 
gularities, which  roust  to  a  certain  extent  have 
been  known  to  him,  he  passed  over,  and  after  her 
death  loaded  her  memory  with  honours.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  establish- 
ment of  an  hospital,  after  the  plan  of  a  similar  in- 
stitution by  Trajan,  for  the  reception  and  mainten- 
ance of  boys  and  girls,  the  young  females  who 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  charity  being  termed 
pwUae  alimmtariae  Fauttiniatiae.      By  fervent 

fticty  and  scrupulous  observance  of  sacred  rites, 
ic  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  second  Numa ; 
but  he  was  a  foe  to  intolerant  fanaticism,  as  is 
proved  by  the  protection  and  favour  extended 
to  the  Christians.  His  natural  taste  seems  to 
have  had  a  strong  bias  towards  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  life,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  spend- 
ing all  his  leisure  hours  upon  his  estate  in  the 
country.  In  person  he  was  of  commanding  aspect 
and  dignified  countenance,  and  a  deep  toned  melo- 
dious voice  rendered  his  native  eloquence  more 
striking  and  hnpres«ive. 

His  death  took  place  at  Lorium  on  the  7th  of 
March,  161,  in  his  75th  year.  He  was  succeeded 
by  M.  Aurelius. 

Some  doubts  existed  amongst  the  ancients  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  title  Pius, 


and  several  different  explanations,  many  of  them 
very  silly,  are  proposed  by  his  biographer  Capito- 
linus. The  most  probable  account  of  the  matter  is 
this.  Upon  the  death  of  Hadrian,  the  senate,  in- 
censed by  his  severity  towards  several  members  of 
their  body,  had  resolved  to  withhold  the  honours 
usually  conferred  upon  deceased  emperors,  but  were 
induced  to  forego  their  purpose  in  consequence  of 
the  deep  grief  of  Antoninus,  and  his  earnest  en- 
treaties. Being,  perhaps,  after  the  first  burst  of 
indignation  had  passed  away,  somewliat  alarmed 
by  their  own  rashness,  they  determined  to  render 
the  concession  more  gracious  by  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  their  new  ruler  which  should  mark  their 
admiration  of  the  feeling  by  which  he  had  been 
influenced,  and  accordingly  they  hailed  him  by 
the  name  of  /Via,  or  the  dutifully  affectionate. 
This  new  of  the  question  receives  support  from 
medals,  since  the  epithet  appears  for  the  first  time 
upon  those  which  were  struck  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Hadrian ;  while  several  belonging  to 
the  same  year,  but  coined  before  that  date,  bear 
no  such  addition.    Had  it  been,  as  is  commonlv 

- 

supposed,  conferred  in  consequence  of  the  general 
holiness  of  his  life,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  introduced  either  when  he  first  became  Cae- 
sar, or  after  he  had  been  seated  for  some  time  on 
the  throne,  and  not  exactly  at  the  moment  of  his 
accession.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  found  such  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  his  successors,  that  it  was  almost 
universally  adopted,  and  is  usually  found  united 
with  the  appellation  of  A  wjtulut. 

Our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  for  the  life 
of  Antoninus  Pius  is  the  biography  of  Capitolinus, 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  baa  been 
said  above,  is  from  beginning  to  end  an  uninter- 
rupted panegyric  But  the  few  facts  which  wo 
can  collect  from  medals,  from  the  scanty  fragment* 
of  Dion  Cassius,  and  from  incidental  notices  in 
later  writers,  all  corroborate,  as  far  as  they  go,  the 
representations  of  Capitolinus ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  fairly  refuse  to  receive  his  narrative  merely 
because  he  paints  a  character  of  singular  and  al- 
most unparalleled  excellence.  [\V.  R.] 


COIN  OF  ANTONINUS  PIU8. 

ANTONI'NUS  LIBERA'LIS  Q  Arroyos 
AtStpdXu),  a  Greek  grammarian,  concerning  whose 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  who  is  generally  believed 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  about 
a.  n.  147.  We  possess  a  work  under  his  name, 
entitled  utTanopQw***  ffvrayarjr^,  and  consisting 
of  forty-one  tales  admit  mythical  metamorphoses. 
With  the  exception  of  nine  tales,  he  always  men- 
tions the  source*  from  which  he  took  his  accounts. 
Since  roost  of  the  works  referred  to  by  him  are  now 
lost,  his  book  is  of  some  importance  for  the  study 
of  Greek  mythology,  but  in  regard  to  con»|»«>i- 
tion  and  style  it  is  of  no  value.    There  are  but 
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wry  few  MSS.  of  this  work,  and  the  chief  one* 
are  that  it  Heidelberg  and  the  one  in  Paris.  The 
firrt  edition  from  the  Heidelberg  MS.  with  a  Latin 
translation,  is  by  Xy  lander,  Basel,  1568,  8vo. 
There  it  t  good  edition  by  Verheyk  ( Lugd.  Rat. 
1774,  8m>.)  with  notes  by  Mancker,  Hemsterhuis, 
kc  The  be*  is  by  Koch  (Leipx.  1832, 8va),  who 
coKsttd  toe  Pahs  MS.  and  added  valuable  notes  of 
hit  own.  (Majiraar.ru  Ctmmeutatio  de  coasts  et  auc- 
hrimt  uamUummm  de  mutatis  formis,  Leipz.  1786, 
p.  RV.Ac;  Bast,  Epistola  critica  ad  Boissonade  super 
Jukmum  LtbtraH,  Partktnio  ft  A  ristaentio,  Leipz. 
1809;  Koch's  Preface  to  his  edition.)    [L.  S.] 

ANTO'NIUS,  plebeian.   See  Antonia  Gens. 

1.  M.  Anton  sua,  Magister  Equitum,  fl.c  334, 
in  the  Smuiite  war.  (Liv.  viiL  17.) 

L  L  Antonius,  expelled  from  the  senate  by 
the  censors  m  &  c  307.   (VaL  Max.  iL  9.  §  2.)  | 
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3.  Q.  Antonius  was  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
fleet  under  the  praetor  L.  Aemilius  Rcgillus,  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.  c.  190. 
(Lit.  xxxvii.  32.) 

4.  A  Anton i us,  was  sent  by  the  consul  Ae- 
milius Paullus,  with  two  others  to  Perseus,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  n.  c.  168.  (Liv.  xlv.  4.) 

5.  M.  Antonius  tribune  of  the  plcbs,  B.  c.  167, 
opposed  the  bill  introduced  by  the  praetor  M. 
Juventius  Thalna  for  declaring  war  against  the 
Rhodians.  (Liv.  xlv.  21,  40.) 

6.  L.  Antonius,  defended  by  M.  Cato  Censo- 
rius,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  a.  c 
(Priscinn,  ix.  p.  868,  ed.  Putsch.) 

7.  C.  Antonius,  the  father  of  the  orator,  as 
appears  from  coins.  The  following  is  a  genealogi- 
cal table  of  his  descendants  : 


7.  C.  Antonius. 


8.  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  Cos.  b.  c.  99. 
I 


I 

S.  M.  Antonius  Creticus, 
Pr.  b.  c.  73.  Married 

1.  Numitorio. 

2.  Julia. 


I 

10.  C.  Antonius,  Cos.  63. 

 !  


11.  Antonia. 


15.  Antonia. 


16.  Antonia. 


11  M.  Antooin*,  Illvir. 
Married 

1.  Fadia. 

2.  Antonia. 
J.  Fulvia. 
4.  Oetavia. 
5. 

f 


13.  C  Antonius,  Pr.  b.  c.  44. 


14.  L.  Antonius,  Cos.  b.  c.  41. 


! 


I  J  I  I  I 

18.  M.  Anto-  19.  Juius   20.  Antonia  21.  Antonia  22.  Alex- 
nius.  Antonius.      Major.        Minor.  ander. 

I 

25.  L.  Antomu*. 


23.  Cleo-  24.  Ptoh-maeus 
patra.  Philadclphus. 


8.  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  was  born  a.  c. 
143.    (Cic  Brut,  43  )    He  was  quaestor  in  1 1 3, 
aad  praetor  in  104,  and  received  the  province  of 
Ciuba  with  the  title  of  proconsul  in  order  to  pro- 
sscute  the  war  atrunst  the  pirates.  In  consequence 
«f  his  successes  he  obtained  a  triumph  in  102. 
(Plttf.  Pump.  24  ;  Fast,  Triumph.)    He  was  con- 
tl  in  99  with  A  Albinus  [see  Albinuk,  No.  22], 
tad  distinguished  himself  by  resisting  the  attempts 
«f  aamj-ninns  and  his  party,  especially  an  agrarian 
-aw  of  the  tribune  Sex;  Titius.    He  was  censor  in 
*7,  and,  while  censor,  was  accused  of  bribery  by 
X-  Duronim,  but  was  acquitted.    He  commanded 
*  the  Marwk  war  a  part  of  the  Roman  army. 
Antra  has  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
**po«ued  Sulla's  side  in  the  first  civil  war.  He 
**s  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
^Wa  when  they  obtained  poswsaion  of  Rome  in 
•    He  was  in  the  city  at  the  time,  and  the 
**4d>»n  sent  to  murder  him  hesitated  to  do  their 
**"**ad  through  the  moving  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
their  commander,  P.  Annius,  cut  off  his  head 
<~a.Ti?d  it  to  Marius  who  had  it  erected  on 


is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as 


one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  orators.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  De 
Orator*,  together  with  his  celebrated  contemporary 
L.  Crnssus.  From  the  part  which  he  takes  in  the 
dialogue,  it  would  appear  that  his  style  of  eloquence 
was  natural  and  (inartificial,  distinguished  by 
strength  and  energy  rather  than  by  finish  and 
polish.  He  wrote  a  work  de  Ration*  Duxndi, 
which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de  Orai.  i.  21)  and 
Quintilian  (Hi.  6.  §  45),  but  neither  it  nor  any  of 
his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  His  chief 
orations  were,  1.  A  defence  of  himself,  when  ac- 
cused of  incest  with  a  vestal  virgin,  b.  c.  113. 
(VaL  Max.  h'L  7.  §  9,  vi.  8.  §  1 ;  Liv.  EpiL  63  \ 
Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Milon.  c.  12 ;  Oros.  v.  15.)  2.  A 
speech  against  Cn.  Papirius  Car  bo,  a.  c.  Ill,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  113.  (Appul. 
de  Map.  p.  316,  ed.  Oudend.)  3.  An  oration 
ntrninst  Sex.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c  99. 
(Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  11,  pro  Habir.perd.  9.)  4.  A 
defence  of  M\  Aquillius  accused  of  extortion  in 
the  government  of  Sicily,  about  B.  c  99.  This 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations.  (Cic.  Brut. 
62,  de  Of.  it  1 4,  pro  Flacvy,  39,  de  Orat.  ii.  28, 
47,  in  Verr.  v.  1 ;  Liv.  EpiL  70.)    5.  A 
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of  himself  when  accused  of  bribery  by  Duronins. 
(Cic.  He  Oral,  ii.  68.)  6.  A  defence  of  Norbanus, 
who  was  accused  of  having  caused  the  destruction 
of  a  Roman  army  by  the  Cimbri  through  careless- 
ness.   (Cic.  dt  OraL  ii.  25,  39,  40,  48.) 

(Orclli,  Onftmartienn  TuUianum  ;  Dnimann,  Get- 
duchU  /fonts,  voL  i.  p.  58,  &c;  Ellendt,  Proteg.  ad 
Cic.  DruL ;  Meyer,  OmL  Rom.  Fragm.  p.  139, 
&c;  Westermann,  G<*cJiicJite  der  R6muchen  Bertdt- 
tandnt,  gg  46—48.) 

9.  M.  Antonius  M.  r.  C.  n.  Crbticus,  son  of  the 
preceding  ami  father  of  the  Triumvir,  waa  praetor 
in  a.  c  75,  and  obtained  in  74,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  P.  Cethegu*  and  the  consul  Cvtta,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  dear  the  sea  of  pirates. 
But  Antonius  was  avaricious  and  greedy,  and  mis- 
used his  power  to  plunder  the  provinces,  and 
especially  Sicily.  He  did  not  succeed  cither  in 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  appointed.  An 
attack  which  he  made  upon  Crete,  although  be  was 
assisted  by  the  Byzantines  and  the  other  allies, 
entirely  failed ;  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  waa 
destroyed ;  and  he  probably  saved  himself  only  by 
an  ignominious  treaty.  He  shortly  after  died  in 
Crete,  and  was  called  Creticus  in  derision.  Sallust 
(Hist.  lib.  iii.)  described  him  as  a  perdundac  pecu- 
niae genitus,  et  vacuus  a  curis  nisi  instantibus.*1 
He  was  married  twice ;  first,  to  Numitoria,  who 
had  no  children  (Cic  Pkilipp.  iii.  6),  and  after- 
wards to  Julia.  (Plot  AhL  i.  2;  Cic.  Dir.  im 
CaeciL  17,  in  Verr.  ii.  3,  iii  91 ;  Pseudo- Ascon.  in 
Div.  p.  122,  in  Verr.  pp.  176,  206,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
VelL  Pat  ii.  31 ;  Appian,  Sic  6 ;  Lactant.  /art.  L 
11.132;  Tac  ,<*.*.  xii.  62.) 

10.  C.  Antonius  M.  f.  C.  n.,  aurnamed  Hy- 
brid* (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  53.  a  79,  according  to 
Dnimann,  GetcL  Rom*,  i.  p.  531,  because  he  was 
a  homo  temiferu*,  the  friend  of  Catiline  and  the 
plunderer  of  Macedonia),  was  the  second  son  of 
Antonius,  the  orator  [No.  8],  and  the  uncle  of  the 
triumvir  [No.  12].  He  accompanied  Sulk  in  his 
war  against  Mithridates,  and  on  Sulla's  return 
to  Rome,  b.  c.  83,  was  left  behind  in  Greece  with 
part  of  the  cavalry  and  plundered  the  country. 
He  was  subsequently  accused  for  his  oppression  of 
Greece  by  Julias  Caesar  (761  Six  year*  after- 
wards (70),  he  was  expelled  the  senate  by  the 
censors  for  plundering  the  allies  and  wasting  bis 
property,  but  was  soon  after  readmitted.  He 
celebrated  his  aedileship  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. In  his  praetorthip  (65)  and  consulship  (63) 
he  had  Cicero  as  his  colleague.  According  to  most 
accounts  Antony  waa  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators, 
and  his  well-known  extravagance  and  rapacity 
seem  to  render  this  probable.  Cicero  gained  him 
over  to  his  side  by  promising  him  the  rich  province 
of  Macedonia,  in  which  he  would  have  a  better  op- 
portunity of  amassing  wealth  than  in  the  other 
consular  province  of  GauL  Antony  had  to  lead  an 
army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling  to  fight  against 
his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  command  on  the  day 
of  tattle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petrcius. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  wnr  Antony  went  into 
his  province,  which  be  plundered  so  shamefully, 
that  his  recall  was  proposed  in  the  senate  in  the 
beginning  of  6 1 .  Cicero  defended  him ;  and  it 
was  currently  reported  at  Rome  that  Cicero  had 
given  up  the  province  to  Antony  on  the  secret 
understanding,  that  the  Litter  should  give  him  part 
of  the  plunder.    Antony  said  the  same  himself; 


and  Cicero's  conduct  in  defending  him  in  the  se- 
nate, and  also  when  he  waa  brought  to  trial  sub- 
sequently, strengthened  the  suspicion.  Ia  60, 
Antony  was  succeeded  in  the  province  by  Octavins, 
the  father  of  Augustus,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome 
was  accused  in  59  both  of  taking  part  in  Catiline's 
conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  his  province.  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  waa  notwithstanding 
condemned  on  both  charges,  and  retired  to  the 
island  of  Cephallenia,  which  he  rendered  subject  to 
him,  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  be  even  commenced 
building  a  city  in  it  (Strab.  x.  p.  455.)  He  «n 
subsequently  recalled,  probably  by  Caesar,  but  at 
what  time  ia  uncertain.  We  know  that  he  was  in 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  44  (Cic  Pkilipp.  il  38), 
and  he  probably  did  not  long  survive  Caesar.  (For 
the  ancient  authorities,  see  Orelli's  Onomutuvn 
Toll,  and  Drumann'a  GacMckie  Rooty,  i.  p.  31.) 

11.  Antonia.    [Antonu,  No.  1.] 

12.  M.  Antomi'8  M.  r.  M.  n.,  the  son  of  M. 
Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9]  and  Julia,  the  sister  of 
L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  B.  c  64,  was  bom,  in 
all  probability,  in  a  c  83.  His  father  died  while 
he  waa  still  young,  and  he  waa  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  married  his  mo- 
ther Julia,  and  who  was  subsequently  put  to  death 
by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators. 
Antony  indulged  in  his  very  youth  in  every  kind 
of  dissipation,  and  became  distinguished  by  his 
lavish  expenditure  and  extravagance;  and,  us  be 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  a  large  fortune 
from  his  father,  his  affairs  soon  became  deeply  in- 
volved. He  was,  however,  released  from  his  diffi- 
culties by  his  friend  Curio,  who  was  his  com(«nioa 
in  all  his  dissipation,  and  between  whom  and  An- 
tony there  existed,  if  report  be  true,  a  most  dis- 
honourable connexion.  The  desire  of  revenging 
the  execution  of  his  step-father,  Lentulus  led 
Antony  to  join  Clodius  in  his  opposition  to  Cicero 
and  the  aristocratical  party.  But  their  friendship 
was  not  of  long  continuance ;  and  Antony,  pressed 
by  his  creditors,  repaired  to  Greece  in  58,  and 
from  thence  to  Syria,  where  he  served  under  the 
proconsul  A.  Gabiniua  as  commander  of  the  cavalry. 
He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  brave  and  enter- 
prizing  officer.  He  took  part  in  the  campaigns 
against  Aristobulus  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  also 
in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Egypt  in 
55.  In  the  following  year  (54)  he  went  to  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  whose  favour  and  influence  he  acquired, 
and  waa  in  consequence,  on  his  return  to  Home 
(53),  elected  quaestor  for  the  following  year.  He 
was  supported  in  his  canvass  for  the  <iuaestorship 
by  Cicero,  who  became  reconciled  to  him  through 
the  mediation  of  Caesar.  As  quaestor  (52)  he 
returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  under  Caesar  for  the 
next  two  years  (52,  51).  • 

Antony's  energy  and  intrepidity  pointed  him  oat 
to  Caesar  as  the  moat  useful  person  to  support  his 
interests  at  Rome,  where  it  waa  evident  that  the 
aristocratical  party  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
crush  Caesar,  if  it  were  possible.  Antony  accord- 
ingly left  Gaul  in  50  and  came  to  Rome.  Through 
the  influence  of  Caesar,  he  was  elected  into  the 
college  of  augurs,  and  waa  also  chosen  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  pleba.  He  entered  on  his  office  on 
the  1 0th  of  December,  and  immediately  commenced 
attacking  the  proceeding*  of  Pompey  and  the  aris- 
tocracy. On  the  1st  of  January  in  the  following 
vear  (49),  the  senate  passed  a  decree  depriving 
|  Caesar  of  his  command.  Antony  and  his  colleague 
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Q.  Caseins  interposed  their  reto ;  bat  as  the  senate 
' "  i  at  nought,  and  threatened  the  liret  of  the 
Antony  and  his  colleague  rled  from 
Hc-ae  an  the  7th  of  January,  and  took  refuge  with 
Qiew  in  GanL  Caesar  now  marched  into  Italy, 
and  wittia  a  few  weeks  obtained  complete  posses- 
nan  (>i  ihr  peninsula. 

A.v.nov  was  one  of  hi*  legates,  and  received  in 
the  aw  year  the  supreme  command  of  Italy, 
vrit-o  Carxir  crossed  into  Spain  to  prosecute  the 
«v  against  the  Potnpeian  party.  In  the  following 
war  (4*),  he  conducted  reinforcements  to  Caesar 
a  Greece,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ph;ir- 
toja.  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  In  47, 
Caesar,  who  was  then  dictator,  appointed  Antony 
nuater  of  the  horse  ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the 

of  Italy.  The  quiet  state  of  Italy  gave  Antony 
cpr»>ru,Tiity  of  indulging  hi*  natural  lore  of 
•sore.  Cicero  in  his  second  Philippic  has  given 
s  minute  aaount  of  the  flagrant  debaucheries 
and  iice:ju<'aMiP*s  of  which  Antony  was  guilty  at 
this  time,  both  in  Rome  and  the  various  towns  of 
Italy ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  most  of  these 
lcroant*  are  substantially  true,  though  they  are  no 
doubt  ejiacff'  fated  by  the  orator.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  Antony  diTorced  bis  wife  Antonia 
(he  had  been  previously  married  to  Fadia  [Fadla]  ), 
and  lived  with  an  actress  named  Cytheris,  with 
he  appeared  in  public 

t  time,  a  circumstance  occurred 
shici  produced  a  coolness  between  Caesar  and 
Anvmr.  Antony  had  purchased  a  great  part  of 
Pmpey's  property,  when  it  was  confiscated,  under 
let  id-a  tiiat  the  money  would  never  be  asked  for. 
Bet  Caesar  insisted  that  it  should  be  paid,  and 
Aniomy  raised  the  sum  with  difficulty.  It  was 
prrSap*  owirur  to  this  circumstance  that  Antony 
d>d  not  accompany  Cae*ar  either  to  Africa  or  Spain 
m  4t  During  this  year  he  married  Fulvia,  the 
widow  of  Clodine.  In  the  next  year  (45)  all  trace 
of  disagreement  between  Caesar  and  Antony  dis- 
app^ars ;  he  went  to  Narbo  in  OanI  to  meet  Caesar 
oa  bis  return  from  Spain,  and  shortly  after  offered 
him  the  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
cala.  In  44  be  was  consul  with  Caesar,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Caesar  was  murdered  (15th  of 
-March ),  was  kept  engaged  in  conversation  by  some 
of  the  conspirators  outside  the  senate-house.  The 
conspiraior*  had  wished  to  engage  Antony  as  an 
Mvomphcr.  and  he  was  sounded  on  the  point  the 
trar  before  hv  Trebonius,  while  he  was  in  Gaul ; 
i»ut  the  proposition  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

Antony  had  now  a  difficult  part  to  play.  The 
iturder  of  Caesar  had  paralyzed  his  friends  and 
liw  p**<>pie,  and  for  a  time  placed  the  power  of  the 
*tAie  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  Antony 
it  more  prudent  to  come  to  terms 
out  meantime  ne  obtained  troui 
(•aJpcrnia  the  papers  and  private  pn>|)erty  of  Cae- 
mr ;  and  by  his  speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar 
*ad  the  reading  of  his  will,  he  so  roused  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  against  the  murderers,  that  the 
ktter  were  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  popular 
Antony,  however,  seems  not  to  have  eon- 
hunseif  strong  enough  yet  to  break  with 
the  srnate  entirely  ;  he  accordingly  effected  a  re- 
conciliation with  them,  and  reduced  them  to  ac- 
numbex  of  laws,  which  he  alleged  were 

Antony  was  now 
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•oond  among  Caesars  paper*.    Antony  « 


likely  to  obtain  the  same  position  that  Caesar  bad 
occupied.  But  a  new  and  unexpected  rival  ap- 
peared in  young  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son  and 
great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from  Apol> 
Ionia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and 
managed  to  secure  equally  the  good  will  of  the 
senate  and  of  his  uncle's  veteran  troops.  A  Strug* 
gie  now  ensued  between  Antony  and  Caesar.  The 
former  went  to  Brundusium,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  legions  which  had  come  from  Macedonia; 
the  latter  collected  an  army  in  Campania.  Two  of 
Antony's  legions  shortly  afterwards  deserted  to 
Caesar ;  and  Antony,  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  htm  by  the  senate,  and  laid 
siege  to  Mutina,  into  which  Dec  Brutus  had 
thrown  himself.  At  Rome,  meantime,  Antony 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  him  committed  to  Caesar  and  the 
two  consuls,  C  Vibiua  Panaa  and  A.  Hirtius,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  B.  c  48.  Several 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success,  till  at 
length,  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  (about  the  27th  of 
April,  43),  Antony  was  completely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  how- 
ever, had  fallen,  and  the  command  now  devolved 
open  Dec  Brutus.  In  Gaul  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  Meantime,  Caesar,  who  had  been 
slighted  by  the  senate,  and  who  bad  never  heartily 
espoused  its  cause,  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus,  and  thus  the 
celebrated  triumvirate  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (43).  The  reconciliation  was  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  government  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus, 
who  were  to  take  the  title  of  Triumviri  ReipmbUca* 
Constiturndar  for  the  next  five  years;  and  that 
Antony  should  receive  Gaul  as  his  province ;  Le- 
pidus, Spain ;  and  Caesar,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  mutual  friends  of  each  were  pro- 
scribed, and  in  the  executions  that  followed,  Cicero 
fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Antony — an  act  of 
cruelty,  for  which  even  the  plea  of  necessity  could 
not  be  urged. 

The  war  against  Brutus  and  Castius,  who  com- 
manded the  senatorial  army,  was  entrusted  to 
Caesar  and  Antony,  and  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Philippi  (42),  which  was  mainly  gained  by  the 
valour  and  military  talents  of  Antony.  Caesar 
returned  to  Italy ;  and  Antony,  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Greece,  crossed  over  into  Asia  to 
collect  the  money  which  he  had  promised  to  the 
soldiers.  In  Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  Egypt,  where  he  forgot  everything  in 
dalliance  with  her.  Bat  he  was  roused  from  his 
inactivity  by  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  (40), 
and  was  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  support 
his  brother  Lucius  [see  No.  14]  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via, who  were  engaged  in  war  with  Caesar.  But  be- 
fore Antony  could  reach  Italy,  Caesar  had  obtained 
possession  of  Perusia,  in  which  Lucius  had  taken  re- 
fuge; and  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  same  year 
removed  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  and  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  To 
cement  their  union,  Antony  married  Caesar's  sister 
Octavia.  A  new  division  of  the  Roman  world 
was  made,  in  which  Antony  received  as  his  share 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic 

In  the  following  year  (39),  the  Triumvirs  con- 
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eluded  a  ponce  with  Sext  Pompey,  and  Antony 
afterwards  went  to  his  provinces  in  the  east  He 
entrusted  the  war  against  the  Parthians  to  Venti- 
dius,  who  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them 
both  in  this  and  the  following  year  (38).  Sosius, 
another  of  his  generals,  conquered  Antigonoa,  who 
claimed  the  throne  of  Judaea  in  opposition  to  He- 
rod, and  took  Jerusalem  (38).  In  37  Antony 
crossed  over  to  Italy ;  and  a  rupture,  which  had 
nearly  taken  place  between  him  and  Caesar,  waa 
averted  by  the  mediation  of  Octavia.  The  trium- 
virate, which  had  terminated  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 3H,  was  now  renewed  for  five  years,  which 
were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the 
former  had  ceased.  After  concluding  this  arrange- 
ment, Antony  returned  to  the  east  He  shortly 
afterwards  sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and 
surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of  Cleo- 
patra, on  whom  he  con  ferred  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  other  provinces.  From  this  time  forward, 
Cleopatra  appears  as  Antony's  evil  genius.  He 
had  collected  a  large  army  to  invade  the  Parthian 
empire ;  but,  unable  to  tear  himself  away  from 
Cleopatra,  he  delayed  his  march  till  late  in  the 
year.  The  expedition  was  a  failure ;  he  lost  a 
great  number  of  his  troops,  and  returned  to  Syria 
covered  with  disgrace  (36).  Antony  now  made 
preparations  to  attack  Artavasdes,  the  king  of 
Armenia,  who  had  deserted  him  in  his  war  against 
the  Parthians ;  but  he  did  not  invade  Armenia  till 
the  year  34.  He  obtained  possession  of  the  Arme- 
nian king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  celebrated  his  triumph  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour. Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eastern  despot.  His  conduct, 
and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had 
acquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends 
and  supporters ;  and  Caesar,  who  had  the  wrongs 
of  his  sister  Octavia  to  revenge,  as  well  as  ambition 
to  stimulate  him,  thought  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  crushing  Antony.  The  years  33  and  32 
passed  away  in  preparations  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  was  not  till  September  in  the  next  year  (31) 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Actium,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was  completely 
defeated.  His  land  forces  surrendered  to  Caesar  ; 
and  he  himself  and  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  battle,  fled  to  Alexandria.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (30),  Caesar  appeared  before  Alexan- 
dria. Antony's  fleet  and  cavalry  deserted  to  the 
conqueror ;  his  infantry  was  defeated  ;  and  upon  a 
false  report  that  Cleopatra  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  he  killed  himself  by  falling  on  his  sword.  The 
death  of  Cleopatra  soon  followed ;  and  Caesar  thus 
became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
(Augustus.]  (Plutarch's  Life  of  Antony ;  Orelli'B 
OnotnaMticon  Tull. ;  Drumann's  Geachichte  Roms,  L 
p.  64,  Ac  )  The  annexed  coin  represents  the  head  of 
.Antony,  with  the  inscription,  M.  Antonius  Imp. 
Cos.  Dksio.  Iter.  kt.  Tbrt.,  which  is  surrounded 
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with  a  crown  of  ivy.  On  the  reverse  is  a  citta,  a 
box  used  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  surmounted 
by  a  female's  head,  and  encompassed  by  two  ser- 
pents. (Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  64.) 

13.  C.  Antonius  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  second  ion 
of  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [No.  9],  and  the  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  Julius  Caesar's  legate  in  4f», 
and  city  praetor  in  44,  when  his  elder  brother  was 
consul,  and  his  younger  tribune  of  the  plebs.  la 
the  same  year,  he  received  the  province  of  Mace- 
donia, where,  after  an  unsuccessful  contest,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in  43.    Brutus  kept 
him  as  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  but  put  him  to 
death  at  the  beginning  of  42,  chiefly  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Hortensius,  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Cicero.  (Orelli's  OnomatL ;  Drumann's  Getck.  Romu, 
L  p.  523,  &c.)    The  following  coin  of  C  Antonius 
must  have  been  struck  after  he  had  been  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Macedonia  with  the  title  of 
proconsul.    The  female  head  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  genius  of  Macedonia ;  the  cap  on  the  head 
is  the  causia,  which  frequently  appears  on  the  Ma- 
cedonian coins.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Camtia  ;  Eckhel, 
voL  vL  p.  41.) 


14.  L.  Antonius  M.  p.  M.  n.,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  triumvir,  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  upon  Caesar's  death 
took  an  active  part  in  supporting  his  brother's  in- 
terests, especially  by  introducing  an  agrarian  law 
to  conciliate  the  people  and  Caesar's  veteran  troops. 
He  subsequently  accompanied   his  brother  into 
(Jaul,  and  obtained  the  consulship  for  41,  in  which 
year  he  triumphed  on  account  of  some  successes  he 
had  gained  over  the  Alpine  tribes.    During  his 
consulship  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  Caesar 
about  the  division  of  the  lands  among  the  veterans, 
which  finally  led  to  a  war  between  them,  commonly 
called  the  Perusinian  war.     Lucius  engaged  in 
this  war  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Fulvia,  his 
brother's  wife,  who  had  great  political  influence 
at  Rome.    At  first,  Lucius  obtained  possession  of 
Rome  during  the  absence  of  Caesar;  but  on  the 
approach  of  the  latter,  he  retired  northwards  to 
Perusia,  where  he  waa  straightway  closely  besieged. 
Famine  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Caesar  in  the  following  year  (40).    His  life  was 
spared,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  the  command  of  Iberia,  from  which 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

L.  Antonius  took  the  surname  of  Pietas  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  5),  because  he  pretended   to  attack 
Caesar  in  order  to  support  his  brother 'a  interests. 
It  is  true,   that  when  he  obtained  possession 
of  Rome  in  his  consulship,  he  proposed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  triumvirate ;  but  this  does  not  prove,  as 
some  modern  writers  would  have  it,  that  be  wa* 
opposed  to  his  brother's  interests.    Cicero  draws  a 
frightful  picture  of  Lucius'  character.     He  calls 
him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heapa  upon  him 
every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt.    (i*k*L  in. 
12,  v.  7,  1 1,  xii.  8,  &c)   Much  of  this  ia  of  course 
exaggeration.  (Orelli's  Onoma*.;  Drumann's  GcscA. 
Rums,  I  p.  527,  &c.)  The  annexed  coin  of  L.  An- 
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tonius  represents  olio  the  head  of  his  brother,  M. 
Antonio*,  the  triumvir,  with  the  inscription  : 
M.  Ant.  ln(r).  Avo.  Ill  via  R.P.CM.  Nbrva. 

Puny,  P. 
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ML  16.  Antonia.    [Antoxia,  2.  3.] 
17.  Avr-iM  l,  the  daughter  of  M.  Antonius,  the 
tnaarir.  and  Antonia.    [Antonia,  4.] 

IK.  M.  AwTo.viirs,  M.  r.  M.  i*.,  called  by  the 
Greek  writer*  Anty/lns  (*ArrwAXo»),  which  ia  pro- 
bablv  only  a  corrupt  form  for  An  ton  ill  us  (roang 
Antinins).  m  the  elder  of  the  two  eons  of  the 
tmunrir  by  his  wife  Fulria.    In  at  36,  while  he 
tu        a  child,  he  was  betrothed  to  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Caesar  Octavianus.    After  the  battle 
pf  A  mam,  when  Antony  despaired  of  success  at 
Alexandria,  he  conferred  upon  his  son  Marcus  the 
tog*  nriiis  (a.  c  30),  that  he  might  be  able  to  take 
fas  place  in  case  of  his  death.    He  sent  him  with 
proposals  of  peace  to  Caesar,  which  were  rejected ; 
ani  on  his  death,  shortly  after,  young  Marcus  was 
executed  by  order  of  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  xlviii.  54, 
E.  6,8,  15;  Soet,Js^l7,  63;  Plut  AnL  fi, 81, 

«:-) 

19.  Jri.cs  Anto.vicr,  M.  r.  M.  N*  the  younger 
son  of  the  triunn  r  by  Fulvia,  was  brought  up  by 
other  Octavia  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
Other's  death  ( a  c  30)  receiTed  great  marks  of 
la  tout  from  Augustus,  through  the  influence  of 
Octavia.  (Plut.  AnL  87;  Dion  Cass.  11  15.)  Au- 
ruttcs  married  him  to  Marcella  the  daughter  of 
Odana  by  her  first  husband,  C.  Marcellus,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  praetorehip  in  a  c  13,  and 
the  ostvokhip  in  a  c  10.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  100; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  26,  36 ;  Suet.  Claud.  2.)    In  con- 


*-<  i> :  '•  i»f  hi*  aJulterou*  intercourse  wilh  Julia, 
in.-iu-r  of  Augasjtpjs^  he  was  MBtVaMd  tu 
death  by  the  emperor  in  a  c.  2,  but  seems  to  hare 
anticipated  his  execution  by  a  voluntary  death. 
He  was  also  accused  of  aiming  at  the  empire. 
(Dk»  Cass,  lv.  10 ;  Senec  de  BreviL  lit.  5  ;  Tac. 
Jmm.  it.  44,  iiL  18;  Plia  //.  N.  riL  46  ;  Veil, 
rat.  L  c)  Antonius  was  a  poet,  as  we  learn  from 
sae  of  Honor's  odea  (it.  2),  which  is  addressed  to 

20.  Anton  ia  Major,  the  elder  daughter  of 
If.  Antonius  and  Octaria.    [Antonia,  No.  5.] 

21.  Antonia  Minor,  the  younger  daughter  of 
M.  .Antonius  and  Octavia     [Antonia,  No.  6.] 

22.  Alkxanoxr,  son  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
farn.    [Aj.kxa.nobr,  a  1 12,  a.] 

23.  CLaorATRA,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and 
1    ->u;n  [Clehpaih.i.] 

24.  Ptolbxabuk  Philadrlphcs,  son  of  M. 
Antonius  and  Cleopatra    [  Ptulkmahus,] 

25.  L.  Anton  i  us,  son  of  No.  19  and  Marcella, 
of  the  triumTir,  was  sent,  after  his 

exile  at  Massiha, 
he  died  in  a.  P.  25.  (Tac  Ann.  it.  44.) 
ANTXPNICS  ('Arrows).     1.  Of  Aroos,  a 
poet,  one  of  whose  epigrams  is  still  extant 
the  Greek  Anthology,  (ix.  102 ;  comp.  Jacobs, 
AaikU.  ,oL  xiii.  p.  852.) 


2.  Sumamed  Mklisaa  (the  Bee),  a  Greek 
monk,  who  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  the 
eighth  and  by  others  in  the  twelfth  century  of 
our  era.  He  must,  however,  at  any  rate  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Theophylact,  whom  he 
mentions.  He  made  a  collection  of  so-called  loci 
communes,  or  sentences  on  virtues  and  vices,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  resembles  the  Sermones  of  Sto- 
baeus,  and  consists  of  two  books  in  176  titles.  The 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  early  Christian  fathers. 
The  work  ia  printed  at  the  end  of  the  editions  of 
Stobaeus  published  at  Frankfort,  1 58 1 ,  and  Geneva, 
1609,  foL  It  is  also  contained  in  the  BiUioth. 
Patr.  voL  t.  p.  878,  &c.,  ed.  Paris.  (Fabr.  Bibl. 
Gr.  ix.  p.  744,  &c;  Cave.  Script.  Ecdet.  Hist.  Lit. 
i.  p.  666,  ed.  London.) 

3.  A  Greek  monk,  and  a  disciple  of  Simeon 
Stylites,  lived  about  a.  D.  460.  He  wrote  a  life 
of  his  master  Simeon,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
on  intimate  terms.  It  was  written  in  Greek,  and 
L.  Allatius  (Diatr.  de  Script.  Sim.  p.  8)  attests, 
that  he  saw  a  Greek  MS.  of  it ;  but  the  only 
edition  which  has  been  published  is  a  Latin 
translation  in  Boland's  Act  Sandor.  i.  p. 264.  (Cave, 
Scrtpt.  Ecdcs.  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p.  145.)  Vossius  (De 
Hist.  LaL  p.  231 ),  who  knew  only  the  Latin  trans- 
lation, was  doubtful  whether  he  should  consider 
Antonius  as  a  Latin  or  a  Greek  historian. 

4.  ST.,  sometimes  surnamed  Abbas,  because 
he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
monastic  life  among  the  early  Christians,  was 
bom  in  a.  d.  251,  at  Coma,  near  Heracleia,  in 
Middle  Egypt  His  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
seclusion,  and  the  Greek  language,  which  then 
every  person  of  education  used  to  acquire, 
ed  unknown  to  him.  He  merely  spoke  and  wr 
the  Egyptian  language.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
after  baring  lost  both  his  parents,  he  distributed 
his  large  property  among  his  neighbours  and  the 
poor,  and  determined  to  live  in  solitary  seclusion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace.  The 
struggle  before  he  fully  overcame  the  desires  of  the 
flesh  is  said  to  have  been  immense ;  but  at  length 
he  succeeded,  and  the  simple  diet  which  he 
adopted,  combined  with  manual  labour,  strength- 
ened his  health  so  much,  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  105  years.  In  a.  d.  285  he  withdrew  to  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Egypt  where  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  decayed  castle  or  tower.  Here  he  spent 
twenty  years  in  solitude,  and  in  constant  struggles 
with  the  evil  spirit  It  was  not  till  a.  d.  305,  that 
his  friends  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the 
world.  He  now  began  his  active  and  public  career. 
A  number  of  disciples  gathered  around  him,  and  his 
preaching,  together  with  the  many  miraculous  cures 
he  was  said  to  perform  on  the  sick,  spread  his  fame 
all  over  Egypt  The  number  of  persons  anxious  to 
learn  from  him  and  to  follow  his  mode  of  life  in- 
creased every  year.  Of  such  persons  he  made  two 
settlements,  one  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Egypt 
and  another  near  the  town  of  Arsinoe,  and  he  him- 
self usually  spent  his  time  in  one  of  these  monas- 
teries, if  we  may  call  them  so.  From  the  accounts 
of  St  Athanasius  in  his  life  of  Antonius,  it  is  clear 
that  most  of  the  essential  points  of  a  monastic  life 
were  observed  in  these  establishments.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maximian,  a.  o.  311,  Antonius,  anxious 
to  gain  the  palm  of  a  martyr,  went  to  Alexandria, 
but  all  his  efforts  and  his  opposition  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  government  were  of  no  avail,  and  he 
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was  obliged  to  return  uninjured  to  his  solitude. 
As  his  peace  began  to  be  more  and  more  disturbed 
by  the  number  of  visitors,  he  withdrew  further 
east  to  a  mountain  which  is  called  mount  St  An- 
tonius  to  this  day ;  but  he  nevertheless  frequently 
visited  the  towns  of  Egypt,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
During  the  exile  of  the  latter  from  Alexandria, 
Antonius  wrote  several  letters  on  his  behalf  to  the 
emperor  Constant  in  e.  The  emperor  did  not  grant 
his  request,  but  shewed  great  esteem  for  the  Egyp- 
tian hermit,  and  even  invited  him  to  Constantinople. 
Antonius,  however,  declined  this  invitation.  His 
attempts  to  use  his  authority  against  the  Arians  in 
Egypt  were  treated  with  contempt  by  their  leaders. 
After  the  restoration  of  Athanasius,  Antonius  at 
the  age  of  104  years  went  to  Alexandria  to  see  his 
friend  once  more,  and  to  exert  his  last  powers 
against  the  Arians.  His  journey  thither  resembled 
a  triumphal  procession,  every  one  wishing  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  great  Saint  and  to  obtain  his 
blessing.  After  having  wrought  sundry  miracles 
at  Alexandria,  he  returned  to  his  mountains,  where 
he  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  356.  At  his  ex- 
press desire  his  favourite  disciples  buried  his  body 
in  the  earth  and  kept  the  spot  secret,  in  order  that 
his  tomb  might  not  be  profaned  by  vulgar  supersti- 
tion. This  request,  together  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  his  sermons,  epistles,  and  sentences 
still  extant,  shew  that  Antonius  was  far  above  the 
majority  of  religious  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of 
those  times,  and  a  more  sensible  man  than  he  ap- 
pears in  the  much  interpolated  biography  by  St. 
Athanasius.  We  have  twenty  epistles  which  go 
by  the  name  of  Antonius,  but  only  seven  of  them 
are  generally  considered  genuine.  About  a.  n.  800 
they  were  translated  from  the  Egyptian  into 
Arabic  and  from  the  Arabic  they  were  translated 
into  Latin  and  published  by  Abraham  Ecchellensis, 
Paris,  1641,  8vo.  The  same  editor  published  in 
1646,  at  Paris,  an  8vo.  volume  containing  various 
sermons,  exhortations,  and  sentences  of  Antonius. 
(S.  Athanasii,  Vita  S.  AntonU,  Gr.  et  Lot.  ed. 
Hoeschel,  Augustae  VindeL  1611,  4to. ;  Socrat 
Hid.  Ecdes.  L  21,  iv.  23,  25 ;  Soxom.  Hist  Eocla. 
I  3,  iL  31,  34 ;  comp.  Cave,  Script.  EecL  Hist.  Lit. 
i.  p.  150,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

ANTO'NIUS,  a  physician,  called  by  Galen 
6  ^foro>»,  "the  herbalist,"  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ.  His 
medical  formulae  are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen 
{/>■■  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos,  ii.  1,  voL  xii. 
p.  557 ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  see.  Gen.  vL  15, 
vol.  xiil  p.  935),  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  per- 
son who  is  called  QapiuutoTtiktis,  "  the  druggist." 
{De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Locos,  ix.  4,  vol.  xiil 
p.  281.)  Possibly  they  may  both  be  identical 
with  Antonius  Castor  [Castor,  Antonius],  but 
of  this  there  is  no  proof  whatever.  A  treatise  on 
the  Pulse  (Opera,  voL  xix.  p.  629),  which  goes 
under  Galen's  name,  but  which  is  probably  a 
spurious  compilation  from  his  other  works  on  this 
subject,  is  addressed  to  a  person  named  Antonius, 
who  is  there  called  ♦iAo/*a0?)f  xa\  «!><Ao'<to^oj  ;  and 
Galen  wrote  his  work  De  Propriorum  Animi 
enjusdam  Affectuum  Dumotione  et  CuraHone  (Opera, 
vol.  v.  p.  1,  &c)  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
treatise  by  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name, 
who,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
physician.  [W.  A  G.] 

ANTO'NIUS  ATTICUS.  [Atticus.] 


ANUBIS. 

ANTO'NIUS  CASTOR.  [Castor.} 
ANTO'NIUS  DIO'GENES.  [Dwoink.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FELIX.  [Frlix.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FLAM  MA.  [Flamma.] 
ANTO'NIUS  GNIPHO.  [Gnipho.] 
ANTO'NIUS  HONORATUS.[HonoratuM 
ANTO'NIUS  JULIA'NUS.  [Juliamjs.] 
ANTO'NIUS  LIBERA'LIS.  [Limralu.] 
ANTO'NIUS  MUSA.  [Musa.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NASO.  [Naso.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natalis.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NOVELLUS.  [Novrllcs.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PO'LEMO.  [Polrmo.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PRIMUS.  [Primus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rurua] 
ANTO'NIUS  SATURNI'NUS,  [SatuR» 

NUS.] 

ANTO'NIUS  TAURUS.  [Taurus.] 
ANTO'NIUS  THALLUS.  [Thah.us.] 
ANTO'RIDES,  r  painter,  contemporary  with 
Euphranor,  and,  like  him,  a  pupil  of  Arista,  flou- 
rished about  340  B.c  (Plin.  xxxr.  37.)  [P.S.] 
ANTYLLUS.    [Antonius,  No.  1&] 
ANTYLLUS  ('ArruAAoi),  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  who  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Oribasius,  and  who  probably  lived  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  century,  as  he  i»  no- 
where mentioned  by  Galen.    Of  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  events  of  his  life  nothing  is  known, 
but  he  appears  to  have  obtained  a  great  reputation, 
and  is  mentioned  in  Cyrilli  Alexandrini  (?)  Ltncon 
(in  Cramer's  Anecdota  Graeca  Parisiensia,  vol.  iv. 
p.  196)  among  the  celebrated  physicians  of  anti- 
quity.   He  was  rather  a  voluminous  writer,  but 
none  of  his  works  are  still  extant  except  some 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved  by  Oribasius, 
Aetius,  and  other  ancient  authors.    These,  how- 
ever, are  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  he  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  originality.    The  moat  interesting 
extract  from  his  works  that  has  born  preserved  is 
probably  that  relating  to  the  operation  of  trache- 
otomy, of  which  he  is  the  earliest  writer  whose 
directions  for  performing  it  are  Mill  extant  The 
whole  passage  has  been  translated  in  the  Did.  of 
Ant.  s.  r.  Chirurgia.    The  fragments  of  AntyUus 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  the  title  AntwUi,  Ceteris  Chirurpi,  ri 

\icobiukl 


Praeside  Curtio  SprmgeL,  Halae,  1 799,  4 to.  For 
particulars  respecting  the  medical  and  surgical 
practice  of  AntyUus,  see  Haller,  BiUioth.  Ckirmra^ 
and  BiUioth.  Medic  Prod. ;  SprengeL,  Hist,  de  la 
Mid.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANU'BIS  Orowfci),  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  or  of  a  human 
being  with  a  dogs  head.    In  the  worship  of  this 
divinity  several  phases  must  be  distinguished,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ammon.    It  was  in  all  probability  ori- 
ginally a  fetish,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  of 
the  dog,  the  representative  of  that  useful  species  of 
animals.    Subsequently  it  was  mixed  up  and  com- 
bined with  other  religious  systems,  and  Anubis 
assumed  a  symbolical  or  astronomical  character,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  learned.     The  worship  of 
dogs  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  66),  and  there  are  traces  of  its  having  been 
known  in  Greece  at  an  early  period  ;  for  a  law 
ascribed  to  the  mythical  Rhadamanthys  of  Crete 
commanded,  that  men  should  not  swear  by  the 
gods,  but  by  a  goose,  a  dog,  or  a  ram.  (EuYuik 
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nd  Ww.  p.  1S21  ;  Mich.  A  post.  Cenittr.  rrorrrb. 
xtbl  No.  7.)   The  fact  that  SocraUi  used  to  swear 
by  a  dog  is  ao  well  known,  that  we  scarcely  need 
mention  it.  (A then  vii.  p.  300 ;  Porphyr.  de  Ah- 
iiL  p.  285.)    It  is  however  a  remarkable  bet, 
"  ng  thia,  the  name  of  Anubis  is 
not  expre*slv  mentioned  bv  any  writer  previous  to 
the  age  of  Ausrustus ;  but  after  that  time,  it  fre- 
qaratrr  occurs  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  author*. 
(O.  M<C  ix.  690,  Amor.  iL  13.  11 ;  Propert.  Hi. 
9.  41 ;  Virz-  Aem.  tin.  698 ;  Juven.  xt.  8 ;  Lucian, 
J«T.  trap.  8,  Corneal.  Door.  10,  11,  Tovor,  28.) 
of  the  passages  here  referred  to  attest  the 
le  worsnrp  ot  in  is  divinity,  ana 
>traba  expre«ft]v  states,  that  the  dog  wai  worship- 
ped tareoghoct  Egypt  (xvii.  p.  812);  but  the  prin- 
cipal and  perkapa  the  original  teat  of  the  worship 
appear*  v>  hare  been  in  the  nemo*  of  Cynopoli*  in 
middle  F<vpt.   (Sirak  Lc.)    In  the  •tone*  about 
Annbia  which  have  come  down  to  ua,  as  well  as  in 
tb-  exniacaLon*  of  his  nature,  the  original  charac- 
ter— that  of  a  fetish — i»  lost  sight  of,  probably  be- 
cause the  philosophical  spirit  of  later  times  wanted 
t«  t-zui  »ojr«- thing  higher  and  loftier  in  the  worship 
of  Aoabis  than  H  originally  was.    According  to 
the  rationalistic  view  of  Diodorus  (i.  18),  Anubis 
was  th«  sun  of  king  Osiris,  who  accompanied  his 

the  skin  of  a  dog.  For  this  reason  he  was  repre- 
•eT.ted  as  a  human  being  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 

this  monstrous  hyure  by  saying,  that  Anubis  per- 
{rrmed  to  Osiris  and  1  sis  the  atrriee  of  a  guard, 
wQ:ch  is  performed  to  men  by  dogs.  He  mentions 
a  third  account,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  trrnuiiie  mythus.  When  I  sis,  it  it  said,  sought 
Osvia,  ah*  was  preceded  and  guided  by  dogs, 
defended  and  protected  her,  and  expressed 
esire  to  assist  her  by  barking.  For  thia 
the  procession  at  the  festival  of  I  sis  was 
According  to  Plutarch  (IietOa.) 
a  son  of  Osiris,  whom  he  begot  by 
Nephthys  in  the  belief  that  she  was  his  wife  Isis. 
After  the  death  of  Osiris,  I  sis  sought  the  child, 


psnioti  under  the  name  of  Anubis,  who  thus  per- 
frrnied  to  her  the  snroe  service  that  dogs  perform 
v>  men.  An  interpretation  of  this  mythus,  derived 
fmm  the  physical  nature  of  Egypt,  is  given  by 
Plutarch.  (/*.«<  (J*.  38.)    Osiris  according  to  him 
is  the  Nile,  and  lata  the  country  of  Egypt  so  far  as 
it  ia  asaafly  fructified  by  the  river.    The  district* 
at  the  extremities  of  the  country  are  Nephthys, 
and  Anubis  aecordinglv  ia  the  aon  of  the  Nile, 
which  by  ha  inundation  baa  fructified  a  distant 
part  ef  the  country.    Bat  thia  only  explain*  the 
onsnn  of  the  god.  without  giving  any  definite  idea 
of  Ixim.     In  another  passage  (/.  &  40)  Plutarch 
ssyv  that  Nephthys  signified  everything  which  was 
tMfT  '.he  earth  and  invisible,  and  Isia  everything 
wtiitb  was  above  it  and  visible.    Now  the  circle 
ox  B*mt«phrre  which  it  in  contact  with  each,  which 
tn.i>»  the  two.  and  which  we  call  the  horizon,  is 
caiW  Anubis  and  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
because  this  animal  sees  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.    Anubis  in  this  account  ia  raised  to  the 
tank  «f  a  deity  of  astronomical  import.  (Clem. 
Ales.  Urom.  v.  p.  567.)    In  the  templet  of  F.gypt 
he  teems  alwaya  to  have  been  represented  aa  the 
pari  of  «h*r  gods,  and  the  place  in  the  front  of  a 
was  parricumrly  mcred  to  him. 
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(Strab.  xviL  p.  805 ;  Stat.  ^fr.  hi.  2.  1 12.)  For 
farther  particulars  respecting  the  worship  of  Anu- 
bis the  reader  it  referred  to  the  workt  on  Egyptian 
mythology,  such  us  Jahlonsky,  Panth.  Aet/ypL  v.  1 . 
§12,  Ac;  Champollion  (lc  Jeune),  Pantheon  Eyyp- 
tuti,  Paris,  1823;  Pritchard,  fyyptian  Mythology. 
We  only  add  a  few  remark*  respecting  the  notions 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  about  Anubis,  and  hi* 
worship  among  them.  The  Greeks  identified  the 
Egyptian  Anubis  with  their  own  Hermes.  (Plut. 
Ibid.  11),  and  thus  apeak  of  Hermanuphie  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Amnion.  (Plat.  61.)  Hi* 
worship  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  aa  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  manner  in  which  Appian  (BelL  Or. 
iv.  47;  camp.  VaL  Max.  vii.  3.  §  8)  describes  the 
escape  of  the  aedile  M.  Voluaiua,  Under  the  em- 
pire the  worship  of  Anobia  became  very  widely 
spread  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  (ApuJei.  Met 
xL  p.  262 ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  9  ;  Spartian,  Pea- 
team.  Nig.  6,  Anion.  Curoe.  9.)  f  L.  S.] 

ANULl'NUS,  P.  CORNELIUS,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Severn*,  gained  a  battle  over  Niger  at 
I  snub,  a.  n.  194.  He  afterwards  commanded  one 
of  the  division*  of  the  army  which  Severn*  sent 
against  Adiabcne,  s.  D.  197.  He  waa  consul  in 
a.  d.  199.  (Dion  Cass  Ixxiv.  7,  Ixxr.  a) 

ANXURUS,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  grove  near  Anxur  (Terracina)  to- 
gether with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  aa  a 
youthful  Jupiter,  and  Feronia  aa  Juno.  (Serv.  ad 
Aem.  vii  799.)  On  coina  hit  name  appears  as 
Axur  or  Anxur.  (Drakenborch,  ad  SiL  Jtal.  viii. 
392 ;  MorelL  Tkeaamr.  Nam.  ii.  tab.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYSIS  (*A»w«),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
who,  according  to  Herodotus,  succeeded  Asychis. 
He  was  blind,  and  in  hit  reign  Egypt  waa  invaded 
by  the  Ethiopian*  under  their  king  Sahara,  and  re- 
mained in  their  possession  for  fifty  yearn,  Anyais 
in  the  meanwhile  took  refuge  in  the  marshes  of 
Lower  Egypt,  where  he  formed  an  island  which 
afterwards  remained  unknown  for  upward  of  seven 
centuries,  until  it  was  discovered  by  Amyrtaeu*. 
When  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  the  Ethiopian* 
withdrew  from  F.gypt,  Anytit  returned  from  the 
marshes  and  resumed  the  government.  (Herod. 
iL  137,  140.)  [L.  S.] 

A'NYTE,  of  Tegea  fAswrn  TeyettTw),  the  au- 
thoress of  several  epigram*  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
it  mentioned  by  Pollux  (v.  5)  and  by  Stephanut 
Byxantinu*  (».  r.Trysa).  She  is  numbered  among 
the  lyric  poet*  by  Meleager (Jacobs,  Antkol.  i.  1,  v. 
6),  in  whose  list  *he  standi  first,  and  by  Antipatcr 
of  Thessalotiica  (/6ii.iL  101,  no.  23),  who  name* 
her  with  Praxilla,  Myro,  and  Sappho,  and  call*  her 
the  female  Homer  (OrjAw  "Oftipor),  an  epithet 
which  might  lie  used  either  with  reference  to  the 
martial  spirit  of  some  of  her  epigram*,  or  to  their 
antique  character.  From  the  above  notices  and 
from  the  epigrams  themselves,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral 
wngs,  like  the  poem*  of  Airman,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  place  her  much  higher  than  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  her,  on  the  authority  of  a  pas- 
sage in  Tatinn  (adv.  Graexxm,  52,  p.  1 14,  Worth.), 
who  *ayt,  that  the  statue  of  Anyte  was  made  by 
Euthycrate*  and  Cephiaodotua,  who  are  known  to 
have  flourished  about  300  &  c  But  even  if  the 
Anyte  here  mentioned  were  certainly  the  poetess, 
it  would  not  follow  that  ahe  waa  contemporary 
with  these  artists.    On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
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Anytc's  epigrams  (15,  Jacobs)  is  an  inscription  for 
a  monument  erected  by  a  certain  Dam  is  oyer  his 
horse,  which  hod  been  killed  in  battle.  Now,  the 
only  historical  personage  of  this  name  is  the  Damis 
who  was  made  leader  of  the  Messcnians  after  the 
death  of  Aristodemus,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
Mease nian  war.  (Paus.  iv.  10.  §  4,  IS.  §  3.)  We 
know  also  from  Pausanias  that  the  Arcadians  were 
the  allies  of  the  Messenians  in  that  war.  The 
conjecture  of  Reiske,  therefore,  that  the  Damis 
mentioned  by  Anyte  of  Tegea  is  the  same  as  the 
leader  of  the  Messenians,  scarcely  deserves  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  Jacobs.  This 
conjecture  places  Anytc  about  723  a  c  This  date 
may  be  thought  too  high  to  suit  the  style  and  sub- 
jects of  some  of  her  epigrams.  But  one  of  these 
(17)  bears  the  name  of  *»  Anyte  of  MyiiUw,"  and 
tho  same  epigram  may  be  fixed,  by  internal  evi- 
dence, at  279  b.  c.  (Jacobs,  ziii.  p.  853.)  And 
since  it  is  very  common  in  the  Anthology  for  epi- 
grams to  be  ascribed  to  an  author  simply  by  name, 
without  a  distinctive  title,  even  when  there  was 
more  than  one  epigrammatist  of  the  same  name, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  epigrams  which 
bear  traces  of  a  later  date  being  referred  to  Anyte 
ofMytilene.  [P.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  ("Awroj),  a  Titan  who  was  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  tip  the  goddess  Deepocna. 
In  an  Arcadian  temple  his  statue  stood  by  the  side 
of  Despoena's.    (Paus.  viii.  37.  §  3.)    [L.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  ("Awro*),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthemion,  was  the  most  influential  and  formid- 
able of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  (Plat  Apol.  p. 
18,  b.;  Hot.  Sat.  ii.  4.  3.)  His  father  is  said  to 
have  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  tanner,  and  to  have 
transmitted  it,  together  with  his  trade,  to  his  son. 
(Plat  Men.  p.  90, a. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
PlaL  ApoL  I.  c)  Anytus  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  loose  principles  and  habits,  and  Plutarch 
alludes  {Ale.  p.  193,  d,  e.;  Amut.  p.  762,  c,  d.)  to 
his  intimate  and  apparently  disreputable  connexion 
with  Akibiadcs.  In  &c  409,  he  was  sent  with 
30  ships  to  relieve  Pylos,  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  besieging;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
bad  weather  from  doubling  Malca,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Athens.  Here  he  was  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  having  acted  treacherously,  and, 
according  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  who  mention 
this  as  the  first  instance  of  such  corruption  at 
Athens,  escaped  death  only  by  bribing  the  judges. 
(Xen.  Hell.  i.  2.  §  18;  Diod.  xiii.  64 ;  Plut  Cor. 
p.  220,  b. ;  Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  $.  v.  Acxd{W. 
Dut  see  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  94.)  He 
appears  to  have  been,  in  politics,  a  leading  and  in- 
fluential man,  to  have  attached  himself  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
banishment  during  the  usurpation  of  the  30  tyrants, 
B.  c.  404.  Xenophon  makes  Theramenes  join  his 
name  with  that  of  Thrasybulus ;  and  Lysias  men- 
tions him  as  a  leader  of  the  exiles  at  Phyle,  and 
records  an  instance  of  his  prudence  and  moderation 
in  that  capacity.  (Plat  Men.  p.  90  ;  ApoL  p. 
23,  e. ;  Xen.  Apol.  §  29 ;  HeU.  ii.  3.  §§  42,  44  ; 
Lys.  c  Agar.  p.  137.)  The  grounds  of  bis  enmity 
to  Socrates  seem  to  have  been  partly  professional 
and  partly  personal.  (Plat  ApoL  pp.  21 — 23  ; 
Xen.  Mem.  I  2.  §§  37,  38;  Apol.  §  29 ;  Plat 
Men.  p.  94,  in  fin.)  The  Athenians,  according  to 
Diogenes  Lacrtius  (ii.  43),  having  repented  of 
their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  put  Meletus  to 
death,  and  sent  Anytus  and  Lycon  into  banish- 
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ment    For  the  subject  generally,  see  Stallbawa 
ad  PlaL  Apol.  pp.  18,  b.,  23,  e. ;  Schleiermach. 
Introd.  to  the  Menon,  in  fin. ;  Thirlwall's  6W, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  274—280.  [EL] 
AOEDE.  [Musae.] 

AON  (*A«v),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  Aonians 
and  tho  country  of  Boeotia  (for  Bocotia  was  an- 
ciently called  Aonia)  were  believed  to  have  dented 
their  names.  (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Stat  Tkeb.  i.  34 ; 
Steph.  By*.  $.  v.  Bmvrfo.)  [L  &] 

A'PAMA  ('Awd>a  or  *Aird>n).  1.  The  wife 
of  Seleucus  Nicator  and  the  mother  of  Antiochas 
Sotcr,  was  married  to  Seleucus  in  B.  c  325,  when 
Alexander  gave  to  his  generals  Asiatic  wives. 
According  to  Arrian  (viL  4),  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Spitamcnes,  the  Bactrian,  but  Strabo  (xil  p. 
578)  calls  her,  erroneously,  the  daughter  of  Artt- 
baxus.  (Comp.  Appian.  Syr.  57;  and  Li  v.  xxxriii. 
1 3,  who  also  makes  a  mistake  in  calling  her  tbe 
sister,  instead  of  the  wife,  of  Seleucus ;  Steph.  Byx. 
«.  v.  'Ardfuia.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  married  to 
Magas.  (Paus.  L  7.  §  3.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Megalopolis 
married  to  Amynander,  king  of  tbe  Atbaraaoes, 
about  B.  c.  208.  (Appian,  Syr.  13;  Liv.  xxxv. 
47,  who  calls  her  Apamku) 

APANCHO'MENE  f  KwfxofUrn),  the  stnui- 
gled  (goddess),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  the  origio  ofc 
which  is  thus  related  by  Pausanias.  (viiL  23.  §  5.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Caphyae  in 
Arcadia,  in  a  place  called  Condyles,  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  Artemis  Condyleatis.  On  one  oc- 
casion when  some  boys  were  playing  in  this  grove, 
they  put  a  string  round  the  goddess'  statin-,  and 
said  in  their  jokes  they  would  strangle  Artemis. 
Somc  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae  who  found  the 
boys  thus  engaged  in  their  sport,  stoned  them  to 
death.  After  this  occurrence,  all  the  women  of 
Caphyae  bad  premature  births,  and  all  the  children 
were  brought  dead  into  the  world.  This  calamity 
did  not  cease  until  the  boys  were  honourably  bu- 
ried, and  an  annual  sacrifice  to  their  manes  was 
instituted  in  accordance  with  the  command  of  an 
oracle  of  Apollo.  The  surname  of  Condyleatis  was 
then  changed  into  Apanchomene.  [L.  S.] 

APATU'RIA  ('Airerroupfa  or  'kw&rovom),  that 
is,  the  deceitful.  1.  A  surname  of  Athena,  which 
was  given  to  her  by  Aethra.  (Paus.  ii.  33.  §  1.) 
[Akthra.J 

2.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite  at  Phanagoria  and 
other  places  in  tbe  Taurian  Chcrsonesus,  where  it 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  this  way : 
Aphrodite  was  attacked  by  giants,  and  called  He- 
racles to  her  assistance.  He  concealed  himself 
with  her  in  a  cavern,  and  as  the  giants  approached 
her  one  by  one,  she  surrendered  them  to  Heracles 
to  kill  them.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495  i  Steph.  Byz.  *.  e. 

'Awdrovpov. )  [L.  S.I 

APATU  RIUS,  of  Alnbanda,  a  scene-painter, 
whose  mode  of  painting  the  scene  of  the  little 
theatre  at  Tralles  is  described  by  Vitruvius,  with 
the  criticism  made  upon  it  by  Licinius.  ( Vitruv. 
vii.  5.  8§  5,  6.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLAS  or  APOLLAS  ('AwAAit,  'Awoa- 
Ant).  1.  The  author  of  a  work  Ilepl  rir  «V 
ricAoiroj'rij<ry  voAcwv  (A then.  ix.  p.  369,  a.)  and 
AeA^ucd  (Clem.  Alex.  Prutr.  p.  31,  a.,  Paris, 
1629.)  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Apellas, 
the  geographer,  of  Cyrene.  (Marc  HerncL  p.  63. 
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Hod*.)  Ctunp.  Quintil.  xl  2.  §l4;Bbckh,  Praef. 

ad  Sciol.  Pmd.  p.  xxiiL,  4cc 

2.  A  sceptical  philosopher.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  106.) 
AP  ELLAS  (*A«AAai),  a  sculptor,  who  made, 

in  bronze,  statues  of  worshipping  females  {adoramte* 

femumaty  Plia  xxxiv.  19.  $  26).  He  made  the 
statue  of  Cmiia,  who  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  vi.  1.  §  2.)  Cynisca 
was  sister  to  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  84,  in  362  a  c.  Therefore  the  ric- 
tory  of  Cynisca,  and  the  time  when  Apellas  flou- 
rished, may  be  placed  about  400  a  c.  His  name 
indicates  his  Doric  ohgia  (Tolken,  A  malthea^  iii. 
p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  f  A«XA^f).  1.  One  of  the  guar- 
dian* cf  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia  [Phi- 
urrts  V.] 

2.  Perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  friend 
of  Philip  %  _  and  accompanied  his  son  Demetrius 
to  Rome,  ac  I  S3.  (Polyb.  zxiiL  14.  &c,  xxir.  1.) 

3.  Of  Anion,  was  the  cliief  tragic  poet  in  the 
time  of  Cahgula,  with  whom  he  hved  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  (Philo,  Legal,  ad  Caium,  p.  790 ; 
Dkm  Casa  lit  5 ;  Suet.  Col.  33.) 

APELLES  CA»«AAi}i),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  born,  most  probably,  at 
diophon  in  Ionia  (Suidas,  a  r.),  though  Pliny 
(int.  36.  §  10)  and  Ovid  {Art.  Am.  iii.  401 ; 
FimL  iv.  1.  29)  call  him  a  Coaa  The  account 
of  Scrabo  (riv.  p.  642)  and  Lucian  (£k  Column. 
kx.  fg  2,  6  k  that  he  was  an  Ephesian,  may  be  cx- 
piartd  from  the  statements  of  Suidas,  that  he  was 
made  a  Citizen  at  Ephesus,  and  that  he  studied 
painting  there  under  Epborus.  He  afterwards 
stadied  under  Psmphilus  of  Amphipolis,  to  whom 
it  paid  the  fee  of  a  talent  for  a  ten-years'  course  of 
(  :.  (>ui.i,t>s  .«.  Vim.  xxxv.  56.  ?:  B.) 
At  a  titer  period,  when  he  had  already  gained  a 
high  reputation,  he  went  to  Sicyon,  and  again  paid 
i  talent  for  admission  into  the  school  of  Mclan- 
ttuua,  whom  he  assisted  in  bis  portrait  of  the 
tyrant  Aristratua,  (Plut.  A  rut.  13.)  By  this 
(nurse  of  study  he  acquired  the  scientific  accuracy 
sf  the  Sicyonian  school,  as  well  as  the  elegance  of 
la*  Ionic 

The  best  part  of  the  life  of  Apellcs  was  probably 
■pent  at  the  court  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Oreat ;  for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  his 
portraits  of  both  those  princes  (xxxv.  36.  §  16), 
l  *'.jt<-*  that  he  was  the  only  pom  sjfMNB 
Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  portrait  (vii. 
»,  see  also  Cic.  ad  Fan.  t.  12.  §  13;  Hor. 

ii.  1.  239;  Valcr.  Max.  viii.  11.  §  2,  ext. ; 
Arraus,  Anat.  L  16.  §  7.)  Apellcs  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Alexander,  who  used  to  visit  him  in 
kis  studM.  In  one  of  these  visits,  when  the  king's 
csnrrrsation  was  exposing  his  ignorance  of  art, 
Ape&es  politely  advised  him  to  be  silent,  as  the 
boys  who  were  grinding  the  colours  were  laughing 
■t  aim.  (Plin.  zzxv.  36.  §  12.)  Plutarch  relates 
this  speech  as  having  been  made  to  Megabvzu*. 
(/>  Tramq.  A  Him.  12,  p.  471,  f.)  Aelian  tells  the 
•aecdou  of  Zeuxi*  and  Megabysua  (  Var.  Hist.  ii. 

Pliny  (/.  c)  also  tells  us  that  Apellcs,  having 
h*m  commiMioned  by  Alexander  to  paint  his  fa- 
"*o*rit*  concubine,  Campaspe  {TlacyK&orri,  Aelian, 
'V        xjL  34),  naked,  feU  in  love  with  her, 
mJ»u  wkkb  Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  prc- 
•T** ;  and  according  to  some  she  was  the  model  of 
painter's  best  picture,  the  Venus  Anadyomcne. 
<Vmm  all  tie  information  we  lave  of  the  connexion 


of  Apellcs  with  Alexander,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  former  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia. 
After  Alexander's  death  he  appears  to  have 
travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  To 
this  period  we  may  probably  refer  his  visit  to 
Rhodes  and  his  intercourse  with  Protogenes.  (See 
below.)  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Alexandria, 
after  the  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  favour  he  had  not  gained  while  he  was  with 
Alexander,  his  rival*,  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which 
he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill  in 
drawing.  (Plia  zzzv.  36.  §  13.)  Lucian  relates 
that  Apelles  was  accused  by  his  rival  Antiphilus 
of  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Thco- 
dotus  at  Tyre,  and  that  when  Ptolemy  discovered 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  he  presented  Apelles 
with  a  hundred  talents,  and  gave  Antiphilus  to 
him  as  a  slave  :  Apelles  commemorated  the  event 
in  an  allegorical  picture.  (De  Column,  lix.  §§  2— 
6,  roL  iii.  pp.  127 — 132.)  Lucian 's  words  imply 
that  be  had  seen  this  picture,  but  he  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  Apelles.  He 
seems  also  to  speak  of  Apelles  as  if  he  had  been 
living  at  Ptolemy's  court  before  this  event  oc- 
curred. If,  therefore,  Pliny  and  Lucian  are  both 
to  be  believed,  we  may  conclude,  from  comparing 
their  talcs,  that  Apelles,  having  been  accidentally 
driven  to  Alexandria,  overcame  the  dislike  which 
Ptolemy  bore  to  him,  and  remained  in  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favour 
of  that  king,  in  spite  of  the  schemes  of  his  rivals  to 
disgrace  him.  The  account  of  his  life  cannot  be 
carried  further ;  we  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died ;  but  from  the  above  facts  his  date  can  be 
fixed,  since  he  practised  his  art  before  the  death  of 
Philip  (a  c.  336),  and  after  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  title  by  Ptolemy,  (a  c.  306.)  As  the  result 
of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  facts,  T-ilken 
{Amalth.u\.  pp.  117—119)  places  him  between 
352  and  308  a  c.  According  to  Pliny,  he  flou- 
rished about  the  112th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  332. 

Many  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Apelles  and 
his  contemporaries,  which  throw  an  interesting 
light  both  on  his  personal  and  his  professional  cha- 
racter. He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  some 
points  he  was  excelled  by  other  artists,  as  by  Ara- 
phion  in  grouping  and  by  Asclepiodorus  in  per- 
spective. (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  10.)  He  first  caused 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  to  be  understood.  Coming 
to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  workB  of  Proto- 
genes were  scarcely  valued  at  all  by  his  country- 
men, he  offered  him  fifty  talents  for  a  single 
picture,  and  spread  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell 
the  picture  again  as  his  own.  (Plin.  to.  §  13.)  In 
speaking  of  the  great  artists  who  were  his  con* 
temporaries,  he  ascribed  to  them  every  possible 
excellence  except  one,  namely,  oroce,  which  he 
claimed  for  himself  alone.   (76.  §  10.) 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Apelles  laboured  to 
improve  himself,  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  practising.  (Plin.  ib. 
§  12  ;  hence  the  proverb  Nulla  dies  sine  linea.) 
The  tale  of  his  contest  with  Protogenes  affords  an 
example  both  of  the  skill  to  which  Apelles  attained 
in  tli is  portion  of  his  art,  and  cf  the  importance 
attached  to  it  in  all  the  great  schools  of  Greece. 

Apellcs  had  sailed  to  Rhodes,  eager  to  meet 
Protogenes.  Upon  landing,  he  went  straight  to 
that  artist's  studio.  Protogenes  was  absent,  but  a 
large  panel  ready  to  be  painted  on  hung  in  the 
studio.   Apellcs  seized  the  pencil,  and  drew  an 
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excessively  thin  coloured  line  on  the  panel,  by 
which  Protogenes,  on  his  return,  at  once  guessed 
who  had  been  his  visitor,  and  in  his  turn  drew  8 
still  thinner  line  of  a  different  colour  upon  or  within 
the  former  (according  to  the  reading  of  the  recent 
editions  of  Pliny,  m  ilia  ipm).  When  Apelles  re- 
turned and  saw  the  lines,  ashamed  to  be  defeated, 
says  Pliny,  **tertio  colore  linens  secuit,  nullum  re- 
linquens  amplius  subtilitati  locum."  (Ib.  §  1 1.)  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  this  difficult  passage 
seems  to  be,  that  down  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
Apelles,  Protogenes  drew  another  so  as  to  divide  it 
into  two  parallel  halves,  and  that  Apelles  again 
divided  the  line  of  Protogenes  in  the  same  manner. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  three  lines  as  visum  rjf'mjvmlet.* 
The  panel  was  preserved,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
where  it  remained,  exciting  more  wonder  than  all 
the  other  works  of  art  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
till  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  that  building. 

Of  the  means  which  Apelles  took  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy, the  following  example  is  given.  He  used 
to  expose  his  finished  pictures  to  view  in  a  public 

Elace,  while  he  hid  himself  behind  the  picture  to 
ear  the  criticisms  of  the  passers-by.  A  cobbler 
detected  a  mult  in  the  shoes  of  a  figure :  the  next 
day  he  found  that  the  fault  was  corrected,  and 
was  proceeding  to  criticise  the  leg,  when  Apelles 
rushed  from  behind  the  picture,  and  commanded 
the  cobbler  to  keep  to  the  shoes.  (Plin.  Ib.  §  12  : 
hence  the  proverb,  Ne  tttpra  crepulam  tutor : 
see  also  Val.  Max.  viii.  12,  ext.  §  3 ;  Lucian  tells 
the  tale  of  Phidias,  jrro  Imag.  14,  vol.  ii.  p.  492.) 
Marvellous  tales  are  told  of  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  his  likenesses  of  men  and  horses.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
36.  §$  14,  17,;  Lucian,  de  Column.  L  c ;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  ii.  3.)  With  all  his  diligence,  however, 
Apelles  knew  when  to  cease  correcting.  He  said 
that  he  excelled  Protogenes  in  this  one  point,  that 
the  latter  did  not  know  when  to  leave  a  picture 
alone,  and  he  laid  down  the  maxim,  Nocere  mwpe 
vim  turn  diltpmtiam.  (Plin./.c.  §  10;  Cic.  Oral  22 ; 
QuintiL  x.  4.) 

Apelles  is  stated  to  have  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanical  part  of  his  art.  The  as- 
sertion of  Pliny,  that  he  used  only  four  colours,  is 
incorrect  (Diet  of  Ant.  $.v.  Colons.)  He  painted 
with  the  pencil,  but  we  are  not  told  whether  he  used 
the  cestrum.  His  principal  discovery  was  that  of 
covering  the  picture  with  a  very  thin  black  var- 
nish (utramentum),  which,  besides  preserving  the 
picture,  made  the  tints  clearer  and  subdued  the 
more  brilliant  colours.  ( Plin.  /.c  §  18.)  The  process 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  now  called 
plaxing  or  toning,  the  object  of  which  is  to  attain 
the  excellence  of  colouring  "which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  fine  colours,  but  true  colours ;  from 
breaking  down  these  fine  colours,  which  would  ap- 
pear too  raw,  to  a  deep-toned  brightness."  (Sir.  J. 
Reynolds,  Notes  on  Lht  Fresnoy,  note  37.)  From 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  this  varnishing 
could  be  discovered  only  on  close  inspection.  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  thought  that  it  was  tike  that  of  Correggio. 
That  he  painted  on  moveable  panels  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  tabulae  with  reference 
to  his  pictures.  Pliny  expressly  says,  that  he  did 
not  paint  on  walls,  (xxxv.  37.) 


•  Doe*  this  refer  only  to  the  excessive  thinness 
of  the  lines,  or  may  it  mean  that  the  three  lines 
were  actually  tapered  away  towards  a  common 
vanishing  point  ? 


A  list  of  the  works  of  Apelles  is  given  by  Pliny, 
(xxxv.  36.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  single 
figures,  or  groups  of  a  very  few  figures.  Of  his 
portraits  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Alexander 
wielding  a  thunderbolt,  which  was  known  as  6 
ntpauv<xp6poit  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  say- 
ing, that  of  two  Alexanders,  the  one,  the  son  of 
Philip,  was  invincible,  the  other,  he  of  Apelles,  in- 
imitable. (Mat  Fort.  Ate*.  In  this  picture, 
the  thunderbolt  and  the  hand  which  held  it  ap- 
peared to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  to  aid  this 
effect,  the  artist  did  not  scruple  to  represent  Alex- 
ander's complexion  as  dark,  though  it  was  really 
light  (Plut  Alt*.  4.)  The  price  of  this  picture 
was  twenty  talents.  Another  of  his  portraits,  that 
of  Antigonus,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  conceal- 
ment of  the  loss  of  the  king's  eye,  by  representing 
his  face  in  profile.  He  also  painted  a  portrait  of 
himself.  Among  his  allegorical  pictures  was  one 
representing  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  Victory  and 
Alexander  the  Great  how  grouped  we  are  not 
told ;  and  another  in  which  the  figure  of  War, 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  followed  the 
triumphal  car  of  Alexander.  u  He  also  painted," 
says  Pliny,  "things  which  cannot  be  painted, 
thunders  and  lightnings,  which  they  call  Bronte, 
A st rape,  and  Ceramobolia."  These  were  clearly 
allegorical  figures.  Several  of  his  subject*  were 
taken  from  the  heroic  mythology.  But  of  all  his 
pictures  the  most  admired  was  the  "Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,*1 (ij  dvaiiw/utVrj  'A^poSInj),  or  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of  water  formed  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.  This  pic- 
ture, which  is  said  to  have  cost  100  talents,  was 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Cos,  and 
afterwards  placed  by  Augustus  in  the  temple  which 
he  dedicated  to  Julius  Caesar.  The  lower  part 
being  injured,  no  one  could  be  found  to  repair  it 
As  it  continued  to  decay,  Nero  had  a  copy  of  it 
made  by  Dorotheas.  (Plin.  I. c ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  657.) 
Apelles  commenced  another  picture  of  Venus  for 
the  Coans,  which  be  intended  should  surpass  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  At  his  death,  he  had  finish- 
ed only  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  bn-ast, 
and  the  outline  of  the  figure ;  but  Pliny  says,  that 
it  was  more  admired  than  his  former  finished  pic- 
ture. No  one  could  be  found  to  complete  the 
work.  (Plin.  xxxv.  £c„  and  40.  §41;  Cic  ad  Pant, 
I  9.  %  4,  de  Of.  iiL  2.) 

By  the  general  consent  of  ancient  authors, 
ApeUes  stands  first  among  Greek  painters.  To 
the  undiscriminating  admiration  of  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  regarded  a  portrait  of  a  hone,  so 
true  that  other  horses  neighed  at  it  as  an  achieve- 
ment of  art  as  admirable  as  the  Venus  Anadyomene, 
itself,  we  may  add  the  unmeasured  praise  which 
Cicero,  Varro,  Columella,  Ovid,  and  other  writers 
give  to  the  works  of  Apelles,  and  especially  to  the 
Venus  Anadyomene.  (Cic.  Brut.  18,  de  OraL  iu.  7( 
Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  MttUer;  Comm.  U.  It. 
Praef.  §  31,  Schn.;  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  iii.  401;  PxmL 
iv.  1.  29;  Propert  iii.  7.  U  ;  Auson.  Bp.  106  ; 
Anthol.  Ptanud.  iv.  178-182.)  Statius  (Silt.  L  1. 
100)  and  Martial  (xi.  9)  call  painting  by  the  name 
of  "Ars  Apellea."  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  of 
the  Greek  painters,  and  evidently  with  an  especial 
reference  to  Apelles,  "if  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but  we  should 
find  their  figures  as  correctly  drawn  as  the  Lao- 
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coon,  Hid  probably  coloured  like  Titian"  {Notes  on 
D*  framov^  note  37) ;  and,  though  the  point  has 
been  disputed,  *uch  is  the  general  judgment  of  the 
best  modern  authorities.  It  need  scarcely  be  said, 
that  not  one  of  the  picture*  of  Apeiles  remains  to 
dead-  the  question  by. 

In  order  to  understand  what  was  the  excellence 
which  wa«  peculiar  to  Apeiles,  we  mwt  refer  to 
the  fctau-  of  the  art  of  pointing  in  his  time.    ( Did. 

of  Polyjrnotus  bad  been  elevated  to  dramatic  effect 
and  ideal  expression  by  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis, 
ami  enlivened  with  the  varied  character  and  feeling 
wb>ch  the  school  of  Eupompus  drew  forth  from 
direct  observation  of  nature,  Apeiles  perceived  that 
wmethirj?  still  was  wanting,  something  which  the 
nAnemeau  attained  by  his  contemporaries  in  group- 
ing, perspective,  accuracy,  and  finish,  did  not  sap- 
ply — sonvttiinj  which  he  boasted,  and  succeeding 
age*  emtTToed  the  boast,  that  he  alone  achieved — 
namelv.  the  quality  called  X^f"^  rrxustas,  grace 
(Plan.  xxxt.  36.  §  10 ;  QnintiL  xiL  10 ;  Plut  De- 
sk4  22 ;  AeUas,  V.  H.  xxl  41) ;  that  is,  not  only 
beaoty.  mbumity,  and  pathos,  bat  beauty,  sublt- 
auty.  and  pathos,  each  ui  its  prof/cr  mrasan;  the 
expending  of  power  enough  to  pro<luce  the  desired 
e  tr«  u  and  no  more ;  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration, 
a*  well  as  of  any  sensible  deficiency ;  the  moat  na- 
tirai  and  pleasinir  mode  of  impressing  the  subject  on 
the  spectator's  mind,  without  displaying  the  means 
bf  which  the  impression  is  produced.    In  fact,  the 
meaning  which  Fuseii  attaches  to  the  word  seems 
to  be  that  in  which  it  was  used  by  Apeiles  :  u  By 

i*^»'*e  sprung  from  character,  founded  on  propriety, 
«tnrh  neither  falls  short  of  the  demands  nor  over- 
<e+z+  the  modesty  of  nature.  Applied  to  execution, 
it  meana  that  dexterous  power  which  hides  the 
aieax*  by  which  it  was  attained,  the  difficulties 
it  baa  conquered."  (LteL  1.)  In  the  tame  Lecture 
Ktvli  ffives  the  following  estimate  of  the  character 
sf  Apeiles  as  an  artist :  "  The  name  of  Apeiles  in 
PHny  is  the  synonyme  of  unrivalled  and  uuattain- 
ibir  excellence,  bat  the  enumeration  of  his  works 
p»mt*  out  the  modification  which  we  ought  to  ap- 
ply to  that  superiority ;  it  neither  comprises  exclu- 
sive sublimity  of  invention,  the  most  acute  discri- 
of  character,  the  widest  sphere  of  compro- 
the  mo*t  judicious  and  best  balanced 
the  deepest  pathos  of  expression : 
iiu  grestt  prerogative  consisted  more  in  the  unison 
than  in  tfe*  extent  of  bis  powers;  he  knew  better 
vhat  he  could  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at  what 
point  he  could  arrive,  and  what  lay  beyond  his 


mseii,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace  of  conception 
tad  rrf.nenwnt  of  taste  were  his 


vent  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execution  and 
in  finish ;  powerful  and  seldom  possessed 
tible  when  united :  that  be  built  both 
sb  tii*  hnn  basis  of  the  former  system,  not  on  its 
•tbrersaon.  his  well-known  contest  of  lines  with 
not  a  Legendary  tale,  but  a  well  at- 
irr*rragahiy  proves  : . . . .  the  corollaries 
adduce  from  the  contest  are  obviously 
thews,  that  the  schools  of  Gm-ce  recognized  all  one 
that  acntencas  and  fidelity  of 
of  hand  form  precision ;  preci- 
proportion ;  proportion,  beauty :  that  it  is  the 
or  lea*,'  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
grace,  and  establishes  the  supe- 
of  one  artist  above  another  :  that  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  degrees  of  things,  or  taste,  presupposes 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves :  that 
colour,  grace,  and  taste,  are  ornaments,  not  substi- 
tutes, of  form,  expression,  and  character  ;  and, 
when  they  usurp  that  title,  degenerate  into  splen- 
did faults.  Such  were  the  principles  on  which 
Apeiles  formed  his  Venus,  or  rather  the  personifi- 
cation of  Female  Grace, — the  wonder  of  art,  the 
despair  of  artists."  That  this  view  of  the  Venus 
is  right,  is  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  by  the 
words  of  Pliny  (xxxv.  36.  §  10),  "Deeese  iis 
unam  Venertm  dicebat,  quam  Graeci  Charita  vo- 
cant,M  except  that  there  is  no  reason  for  calling 
the  Venus  -  the  personification  of  Female  Grace 


it  was  rather  Grace  personified  in  a  female  form. 

Apeiles  wrote  on  painting,  but  his  works  are 
entirely  lost.  [P.  S.] 

APELLE3  (*A»sAXi?j),  a  disciple  of  Marcion, 
departed  in  some  points  from  the  teaching  of  his 
master.  Instead  of  wholly  rejecting  the  Old 
Testament,  he  looked  upon  its  contents  as  coming 
partly  from  the  good  principle,  partly  from  the 
evil  principle.  Instead  of  denying  entirely  tho 
reality  of  Christ's  human  body,  he  held  that  in  his 
descent  from  heaven  he  assumed  to  himself  an 
aerial  body,  which  he  gave  back  to  the  air  as  he 
ascended.  He  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  considered  differences  of  religious  belief  as 
unimportant,  since,  said  he,  "all  who  put  their 
trust  in  the  Crucified  One  will  be  saved,  if  they 
only  prove  their  faith  by  good  works." 

Apeiles  flourished  about  a.  d.  1 88,  and  lived  to 
a  very  great  age.  Tertullian  (Praescrifit.  Haerct, 
30)  says,  that  he  was  expelled  from  the  school  of 
Mar  don  for  fornication  with  one  Philumene,  who 
fancied  herself  a  prophetess,  and  whose  fantasies 
were  recorded  by  Apeiles  in  his  book  entitled 
*<w<pu><THs.  But  since  Rhodon,  who  was  the 
personal  opponent  of  Apeiles,  speaks  of  him  as 
universally  honoured  for  his  course  of  life  ( Euseb. 
H.  E.  v.  13),  we  may  conclude  that  the  former 
port  of  Tertullian 's  story  is  one  of  those  inventions 
which  were  so  commonly  made  in  order  to  damage 
the  character  of  heretics.  Besides  the  4>a»-tpa<r«f, 
Apeiles  wrote  a  work  entitled  **  Syllogisms,"  the 
object  of  which  Eusebius  states  (i  c)  to  have  been, 
to  prove  that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  false. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  large  work,  since  Am- 
brose (DeParadis.5)  quotes  from  the  thirty-eighth 
volume  of  it.  (See  also  TertulL  adv.  Maroon. 
iv.  17 ;  Augustin.  de  //oer.  23 ;  Epiphanius,  Jfaer. 
44.)  [P.  S.] 

APEXLICON  rAwfAAiasV),  a  native  of  Teos, 
was  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  great  collector 
of  books.  In  addition  to  the  number  which  his 
immense  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase,  he  stole 
several  out  of  the  archives  of  different  Greek  cities. 
His  practices  having  been  discovered  at  Athens,  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city  to  save  his  life. 
He  afterwards  returned  during  the  tyranny  of 
Aristion,  who  patronized  him,  as  a  member  of  the 
same  philosophic  sect  with  himself,  and  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Delos, 
which,  though  at  first  successful,  was  ruined  by 
the  carelessness  of  ApeUicou.  who  was  surprised  by 
the  Romans  under  Orobius,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped,  having  lost  bis  whole  army.  (Athen.  v. 
pp.  214,  215.)  His  library  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  Sulla,  (a  c.  84.)  Apcllkon  hod  died  just  be- 
fore. (Strab.  xiiL  p.  609.) 

Apellicon's  library  contained  the  autographs  at 
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Aristotle's  works,  which  had  been  given  by  thst 
philosopher,  on  hit  death-bed,  to  Theophraatua, 
and  by  him  to  Nelent,  who  carried  them  to  Scepsis, 
in  Troas,  where  they  remained,  having  been  hidden 
and  much  injured  in  a  cave,  till  they  were  pur- 
chased by  A  pell  icon,  who  published  a  very  faulty 
edition  of  them.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  MSS.  at 
Rome,  they  were  examined  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannion,  who  furnished  copies  of  them  to  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes,  upon  which  the  latter 
founded  his  edition  of  Aristotle.  [Andkonicus 
of  Rhodes.]  [P.  S.] 

APE'MIUS  fAinfouoj),  n  surname  of  Zeus, 
under  which  he  had  an  altar  on  mount  Pamet  in 
Attica,  on  which  sacrifices  wen  offered  to  him. 
(Pans.  i.  32.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

APER,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  in  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  He  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Aristarchus,  and  was  the  instructor  of 
Hcracleides  Ponticus.  He  was  a  strenuous  oppo-  I 
nent  of  the  grammarian  Didvmus.  (Suidas,  t.  v. 
'HpaK\tlSr,$.)  [C.P.M.] 

M.  APER,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Gaul,  rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  Quaes- 
tor, Tribnnc,  and  Praetor,  successively.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue 
de  Oratoribun,  attributed  to  Tacitus,  defending  the 
style  of  oratory  prevalent  in  his  day  against  those 
who  advocated  the  ancient  form.  (See  cc  2, 7,&c) 
APER,  A'RRIUS,  the  praetorian  praefectand 
the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  murdered 
the  emperor,  as  it  was  said,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
army  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont.  He  carefully 
concealed  the  death  of  Numerian,  and  issued  all 
the  orders  in  his  name,  till  the  soldiers  learnt  the 
truth  by  breaking  into  the  imperial  tent  on  the 
Hellespont.  They  then  elected  Diocletian  as  his 
successor,  a.  d.  284,  who  straight wny  put  Aper  to 
death  with  his  own  band  without  any  trial.  Vo- 
piscus  relates  that  Diocletian  did  this  to  fulfil  a 
prophecy  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  a 
female  Druid,  "  Imperator  eris,  cum  Aprum  oc- 
cideris."  (Vopisc.  Numer.  12—14;  Aurel.  Vict 
deCaes.  38,  39,  Epit.  38 ;  Eutrop.  ix.  12,  13.) 

APESA'NTIUS  (*Air«rdmoj),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  on  mount 
A  pesos  near  Nemea,  where  Perseus  was  said  to 
have  first  offered  sacrifices  to  him.  (Paus.  ii.  15. 
§  3  ;  Steph.  By*.  *.r.  *AirtVar.)  [L.  S.] 

APH  ACI'TIS  ('KjxutlTts),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, derived  from  the  town  of  Aphace  in  Coele- 
Syria,  where  she  hod  a  celebrated  temple  with  an 
oracle,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  command  of 
the  emperor  Constantine.  '(Zosimus,  i.  58.)  [L.  S.] 
APHAEA  [Britomartis.] 
APHA'REUS  fA^oofvf),  a  son  of  the  Messe- 
nian  king  Perieres  and  Gorgophone,  the  daughter 
of  Perseus.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  5.)  His  wife  is  called 
by  ApoUodorus  (iii.  10.  §  3)  Arene,  and  by  others 
Polydora  or  Laocoosaa.  (Schol.  ad  ApolUm.  Rkod. 
L  152 ;  Theocrit  xxii.  106.)  Aphareus  had  three 
sons,  Lynccus,  Idas,  and  Pcisus.  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  the  town  of  Arene  in  Messenia, 
which  he  called  after  his  wife.  He  received  Neleus 
and  Lycos,  the  son  of  Pandion,  who  had  fled  from 
their  countries  into  his  dominions.  To  the  former 
he  assigned  a  tract  of  land  in  Messenia,  and  from 
the  latter  he  and  his  family  learned  the  orgies  of 
the  great  gods.  (Paus.  iv.  2.  §  3,  he.)  Pausanias 
in  this  passage  mentions  only  the  two  sons  of 
Aphareus,  Idas  and  Lynccus  who  are  celebrated 
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in  ancient  story  under  the  name  of  'A^aprrrt&u  or 
'A<pafrr}TidSai,  for  their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  (Nem.  x.  Ill,  &c.) 
Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
in  Horn.  //.  xiii.  541 ;  Ov.  Met  xii.  341.    [L.  S.] 
APHA'REUS  ("A^opeiJf),  an  Athenian  orator 
and  tragic  poet,  was  a  son  of  the  rhetorician  Hip- 
pins  and  Plathane.   After  the  death  of  his  father, 
his  mother  married  the  orator  Isocrates  who 
adopted  Aphareus  as  his  son.    He  was  trained  in 
the  school  of  Isocrates,  and  is  said  to  have  written 
judicial  and  deliberative  speeches  (Koyoi  tmavticol 
no)  <ruii6ov\tvTiKol).    An  oration  of  the  former 
kind,  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  was  writ- 
ton  and  spoken  by  Aphareus  on  behalf  of  Isocrates 
against  Megadeides.  (Plut  Vii.  X.  Oral,  p.  839  ; 
Dionvs.  Itocr.  18,  DinarcL  13;  Eudoc  p.  67  ; 
Sui<L*«.r.;  Phot  Cod.  260.)    According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Aphareus  wrote  thirty-seven  tragedies  but 
the  authorship  of  two  of  them  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute.   He  began  his  career  as  a  tragic  writer  in 
a  c.  369,  and  continued  it  till  a.  c.  342.  He 
gained  four  prizes  in  tragedy,  two  at  the  Dionysia 
and  two  at  the  Lenaea,     His  tragedies  formed 
tetralogies,  i.  e.  four  were  performed  at  a  time  and 
formed  a  didascalia ;  but  no  fragments  not  even  a 
title  of  any  of  them,  have  come  down  to  us.  [L.  S.] 
APH  EI  DAS  (*A<p«'*aj),  a  son  of  Areas  by 
Leaneira,  or  according  to  others  by  Megancira, 
Chrysopcleia,  or  Erato.   (Apollod.  iii.  9.  I  1.) 
When  Apheidas  and  his  two  brothers  had  grown 
up,  their  father  divided  his  kingdom  among  them. 
Apheidas  obtained  Tegea  and  the  surrounding; 
territory,  which  was  therefore  called  by  poets  the 
Kkrjpot  'A<p*t&drr*tos.  Apheidas  had  a  son,  Aleus. 
(Paus.  viiL  4.  §  2 ;  Albus.)    Two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Horn.  Od.  xxiv. 
305  ;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  317.  [L.  S.] 

APHE*P8ION  ('A^lwr),  a  son  of  Bathippus, 
who  commenced  operations  against  the  law  of 
Lcptines  respecting  the  abolition  of  exemptions 
from  liturgies,  Rathippus  died  soon  after,  and  his 
son  Aphepsion  resumed  the  matter.  He  was  joined 
by  Ctcsippus.  Phormion,  the  orator,  spoke  for 
Aphepsion,  and  Demosthenes  for  Ctesippus.  (Ar- 
(/um.  ad  Dem.  Leptin.  p.  453 ;  Dem.  c  LejA.  p.501 ; 
Wolf,  PnUg.  m  Dtmostk.  LepL  p.  48,  &c  pp.  52 
--56.)  [L.  S.] 

APHNEIUS  CA^rwoj),  the  giver  of  food  or 
plenty,  a  surname  of  Ares  under  which  he  had  a 
temple  on  mount  Cnesius  near  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
A e rope,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  became  by  Ares 
the  mother  of  a  son  (Aeropus),  but  she  died  at  the 
moment  she  gave  birth  to  the  child,  and  Ares 
wishing  to  save  it  caused  the  child  to  derive  food 
from  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  This  wonder 
gave  rise  to  the  surname  'A<pr«^j.  (Paus.  ▼iii.  44. 
8  6.)  [L.S.] 

APHRODISIA'NUS,  a  Persian,  wrote  a  de- 
scription of  the  east  in  Greek,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  given  by  Du  Cange.  (Ad  Zonar.  p.  50.)  An 
extract  from  this  work  is  said  to  exist  in  the  royal 
library  at  Vienna.  He  also  wrote  an  historical 
work  on  the  Virgin  Mary.  (Fabric  IiiU,  (fraec. 
xi.  p.  578.)  [P.S.] 

APHRODI'SIUS,  SCRIBO'NIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  originally  a  slave  and  disciple  of 
Orbilius  was  purchased  by  Scribonis  the  first  wife 
of  Augustus  and  by  her  manumitted.  (Suet  de 
Illustr.  Gram.  19.) 
APHTHO'NIUS  ('Aftfnot),  of  Antioch,  a 
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Greek  rhetorician  who  lived  about  a.  d.  315,  but 
of  whose  life  nothing  is  known.    He  is  the  author 
of  an  elementary  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  and  of  a  number  of  fables  in  the  style  of 
those  of  Aesop.    The  introduction  to  the  study  of 
rhetoric,  which  bears  the  title  Progymnastnata 
(wptryvpuwrfurra),  if  considered  from  a  "right  point 
of  view,  is  of  great  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  shews 
as  the  method  followed  by  the  ancients  in  the  in- 
struction of  boys,  before  they  were  sent  to  the 
regular  schools  of  the  rhetoricians.   The  book  con- 
sists of  rules  and  exercises.    Previous  to  the  time 
of  Aphthonius  the  progymnaamata  of  Hermogenes 
were  commonly  used  in  schools ;  Aphthonius  found 
it  insufficient,  and  upon  its  basis  he  constructed 
his  new  work,  which  contained  fourteen  progym- 
ruaxnata,  while  that  of  his  predecessor  contained 
only  twelve.    Soon  after  its  appearance  the  work 
of  Aphthonius  superseded  that  ot  Hermogenes,  and 
became  the  common  school-book  in  this  branch  of 
education  for  several  centuries.    On  the  revival  of 
letters  the  progymnasmata  of  Aphthonius  recovered 
their  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the  sixteenth 
arid  seventeenth  centuries  they  were  used  every- 
where, but  more  especially  in  Germany,  in  schools 
and  universities,  as  the  text-book  for  rhetoric  But 
by  a  singular  mistake  the  work  was  during  that 
period  regarded  as  the  canon  of  everything  that 
was  required  to  form  a  perfect  orator,  whereas  the 
author  and  the  ancients  had  intended  and  used  it 
as  a  collection  of  elementary  and  preparatory  exer- 
cises for  children.    The  number  of  editions  and 
translations  which  were  published  during  that 
penod  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ancient 
writer.    (Fabr.  Bibl.  Grate,  vl  p.  96,  Ac. ;  Hoff- 
mann, Lex.  Bibliogr.  i.  p.  199,  Ac.)    The  editio 
princrps  is  that  in  Aldus1  collection  of  the  Rhetom 
Gtxmxij  Venice,  1508,  fob    The  most  important 
am.  .rig  the  subsequent  editions  are  that  of  Giunta, 
Florence,  1515,  8vo.,  which  contains  also  the 
pn>rynma*niata  of  Hermogenes  ;  that  of  Camerarius, 
with  a  Latin  translation.  Lips.  1567,  8vo.;  of  D. 
Hxrtuirt,  1591,  8vo.,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes;  of  F.  Scobarius,  1597,  8vo^  and  that  of  J. 
SrhefeT,  Upsala,  1670,  8vo.     The  last  and  best 
edition  is  that  in  Wall's  collection  of  the  M  Rhctorea 
Grnrci,**  i.  p.  54,  Ac.     It  contains  the  notes  of 
ScheuVr,  and  an  ancient  abridgement  of  the  work  by 
one  Matthaeus  (faro^n)  tls  rd  Ttjr  (trtropucni  wpo- 
-fT.-uriVfxarra),  and  a  sort  of  commentary  upon  them 
by  an  anonymous  writer   Amvvu.ov  n-cpl  ruv  tvS 
'ACtoviau  vfwyvfircurud-rvr),  p.  121,  Ac,  126,  Ac 
The  Aesopic  fables  of  Aphthonius,  which  are  in- 
ferior in  merit  to  those  of  Aesop,  are  printed  in 
Scobarius4  edition  of  the  progymnaunata,  and  also 
in  the  Paris  edition  of  1623.    Furia's  edition  of 
the  fables  of  Aesop  contains  twenty-three  of  those 
of  Aphthonius.     (Westermann,  Grtcki  kU  der 
Grirei.  BerrdimmieU,  §  98,  nn.  1 6—20.)  [L.S.] 
APHTHO'NIUS  ('AftVwoi)  of  Alexandria  is 
mi  ntiooed  by  Philottorgius  (iii.  15)  as  a  learned 
and  eloquent  bishop  of  the  hfanichacans.    He  is 
mentioned  as  a  disciple  and  commentator  of  Mani 
by  Photius  and  Peter  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  form  of 
sbjoring  Maaichaeism.    Philostorgius  adds,  that 
Artroa  had  a  public  disputation  »ith  Aphthonius, 
in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  died  of  grief 
arvm  days  afterwards.  [P.  S.] 

APICATA,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  was  divorced 
br  him,  a.  d.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three 
ehZdren,  when  he  had  seduced  Livia,  the  wife  of 


I  Drusus,  and  was  plotting  against  the  life  of  the 
latter.  His  subsequent  murder  of  Drusus  was  first 
disclosed  by  Apicata.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  3, 1 1.)  When 
I  Sejanus  and  his  children  were  killed  eight  years 
afterwards,  a.  n.  31,  Apicata  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life.    (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  1 1.) 

API'CIUS.  Ancient  writers  distinguish  threo 
Romans  bearing  this  name,  all  of  them  indebted 
for  celebrity  to  the  same  cause,  their  devotion  to 
gluttony. 

1.  The  first  of  theae  in  chronological  order,  is 
said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus,  who  went  into 
exile  in  the  year  b.  c.  92.  According  to  Posido- 
nius,  in  the  49th  book  of  his  history,  ho  transcend- 
ed all  men  in  luxury.  (Athen  iv.  p.  168,  d. ;  com- 
pare 1'osidomi  Reliquiae,  ed.  Bake.) 

2.  The  second  and  most  renowned,  M.  GaUtu 
Apiciutj  flourished  under  Tiberius,  and  many 
anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of  the  inventive 
genius,  the  skill  and  the  prodigality  which  he  dis- 
played in  discovering  and  creating  new  sources  of 
culinary  delight,  arranging  new  combinations,  and 
ransacking  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  every 
kingdom  of  nature  for  new  objects  to  stimulate  and 
gratify  his  appetite.  At  last,  after  having  squan- 
dered upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
upon  the  indulgence  of  his  all-engrossing  passion, 
he  balanced  his  books,  and  found  that  little  more 
than  eighty  thousand  remained ;  upon  which,  de- 
spairing of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger  from  such  a  miserable  pittance,  he  forth- 
with hanged  himself.  But  he  was  not  forgotten. 
Sundry  cakes  (Apicia)  and  sauces  long  kept  alivo 
his  memory  ;  Apion,  the  grammarinn,  composed  a 
work  upon  his  luxurious  labours  ;  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  ;  he  became  the  model  of 
gastronomers,  and  schools  of  cookery  arose  which 
hailed  him  as  their  mighty  master.  (Tacit  Arm. 
iv.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  19 ;  Athen.  i.  p.  7,  a. ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  51,  ix.  17,  x.  48,  xix.  8 ;  Senec  GmsoL 
adlldv.  10,  Epp.  xciv.  43,  cxx.  20,  De  VU.Beat. 
xi.  3 ;  Juv.  iv.  23,  and  SchoL  xi.  2 ;  Martial, 
ii.  69,  iii.  22,  x.  73 ;  Lamprid.  Heligab.  18,  Ac. ; 
Sidon.  Apollin.  Epp.  iv.  7 ;  Suidaa,  s.  v.  AwIkios  ; 
Isidor.  Oripff.  xx.  4 ;  Tertullinn.  Apolog.  3.) 

3.  When  the  emperor  Trajan  was  in  Parthia, 
many  days  distant  from  the  sea,  a  certain  Apiciua 
sent  him  fresh  oysters,  preserved  by  a  skilful  pro- 
cess of  his  own.  (Athen.  i.  p.  7,  d. ;  Suidaa, 
$.  v.  Sorpta.) 

The  first  and  third  of  these  are  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  alone,  the  second  by  very  many  writers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  authorities  quoted  above. 
Hence  some  scholars,  startled  not  unnaturally  by 
the  singular  coincidence  of  name  and  pursuit, 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  was  in  reality 
only  one  Apicius,  namely  the  second,  and  that  the 
multiplication  arose  from  the  tales  with  regard  to 
his  excesses  having  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  persons  ignorant  of  chronology,  or  from  the 
stories  current  with  regard  to  various  gluttons 
having  been  all  in  the  process  of  time  referred  to 
the  most  famous  of  alL  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  in  so  far  as  the  first  is  concerned  Athe- 
naeus points  directly  to  the  source  from  whence 
his  information  was  derived,  and  connects  the  in- 
dividual with  an  important  and  well  known 
historical  tact,  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  is  any 
confusion  of  name*  in  the  passage  relating  to  the 
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third,  since  it  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of  Suidas, 
who  evidently  quotes  from  Athenacus.  (See,  how- 
ever, Vincent.  Contents.  Var.  Led.  c.  xvii.;  Lipsius 
on  Tacit.  An*,  iv.  1 ;  Litter.  Prtuf.  ad  A  pic.) 

The  treatise  we  now  possess,  bearing  the  title 
Cablii  Artcii  de  optoniit  et  condimeniU,  sive  dm  rt 
adinaria,  lAbri  decern,  appears  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Enoch  of  Ascoli,  about  the  year 
1454,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  and  the 
editio  princeps  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1498.  It 
in  a  sort  of  Cook  and  Confectioner's  Manual,  con- 
taining a  multitude  of  receipts  for  preparing  and 
dressing  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl,  for 
compounding  sauces,  baking  cakes,  preserving 
sweetmeats,  flavouring  wines,  and  the  like.  From 
the  inaccuracies  and  solecisms  of  the  style,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  compiled  at  a  late  period  by 
some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apicius,  in 
order  to  attract  attention  and  insure  the  circulation 
of  his  book.  It  is  not  without  value,  however, 
since  it  affords  an  insight  into  the  details  of  a 
Roman  kitchen  which  we  seek  for  elsewhere  in 
vain. 

The  best  editions  are  those  of  Martin  Lister,  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1705,  reprinted  with  additions 
by  Almeloveen  (Amstelod.  1709),  and  that  of 
Bernhold  (Marcobroit.  1787,  Baruth.  1791,  and 
Ansbach.  1RU0.)  There  is  an  illustrative  work  by 
Dierbach,  entitled  Flora  Apkiana.  (Heidelberg, 
1881.)  [W.  R.] 

API'NIUS  TIRO.  [Tiro.] 

A'PION  ('Aviwv),  a  Greek  grammarian.  His 
name  is  sometimes  incorrectly  spelt  Appion,  and 
some  writers,  like  Suidas,  call  him  a  son  of  Pleis- 
toneices,  while  others  more  correctly  state  that 
Pleistoneices  was  only  a  surname,  and  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Poscidonius.  (OelL  vi.  8 ;  Senec  Epist. 
88;  Euseb.  Praep.  Ewtng.  x.  10.)  He  was  a 
native  of  Oasis,  but  used  to  say  that  he  was  bora 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonius, 
the  son  of  Archibins,  and  Didymus,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  his  love  for  the  Homeric  poems.  (Suid. 
s.  «.  'AviW ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion,  ii.  3,  &c.)  He 
afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  as  the  successor  of  the  grammarian  Theon 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  reputation  for 
his  extensive  knowledge  and  his  versatility  as  an 
orator ;  but  the  ancients  are  unanimous  in  censur- 
ing his  ostentatious  vanity.  (OelL  v.  14;  Plin. 
H.  N.  Pracf.  and  xxx.  6  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  12.) 
He  declared  that  every  one  whom  he  mentioned  in 
his  works  would  be  immortalised  ;  he  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  used  to  say,  that  Alexandria 
ought  to  be  proud  of  having  a  man  like  himself 
among  its  citiien*.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
name  M  cymbalum  mundi,"  by  which  Tiberius  was 
accustomed  to  call  him,  was  meant  to  express  both 
his  loquacity  and  his  boastful  character.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  the  most  active  of  grammarians,  and 
the  surname  n6\9os  which  he  bore,  according  to 
.Suidas,  is  usually  explained  as  describing  the  zeal 
and  labour  with  which  he  prosecuted  his  studies. 
In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he  travelled  about  in 
Greece,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  the 
highest  honours  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
(Senec  L  c.)  About  the  same  time,  a.  d.  38,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  raised  complaints  against 
the  Jews  residing  in  their  city,  and  endeavoured 
to  curtail  their  rights  and  privileges.   They  sent 


an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  which  was 
headed  by  Apion,  for  he  was  a  skilful  speaker  and 
known  to  entertain  great  hatred  of  the  Jews.  The 
latter  also  sent  an  embassy,  which  was  headed  by 
Philo.  In  this  transaction  Apion  appears  to  have 
overstepped  the  limits  of  his  commission,  for  he 
not  only  brought  forward  the  complaints  of  his  fcl- 
low-citixens,  but  endeavoured  to  excite  the  em- 
peror's anger  against  the  Jews  by  reminding  him 
that  they  refused  to  erect  statues  to  him  and  to 
swear  by  his  sacred  name.  (Joseph. /In*.  xviiL  10.) 
The  results  of  this  emluissy,  as  well  as  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Apion's  life,  are  unknown ;  but  if  we 
may  believe  the  account  of  his  enemy  Josephus 
(c  Apion.  ii.  13),  he  died  of  a  disease  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  mode  of 
life, 

Apion  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  fragments.  1.  Upon  Homer, 
whose  poems  seem  to  have  formed  the  principal 
part  of  his  studies,  for  he  is  said  not  only  to  have 
made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems, 
but  to  have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and 
words  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  (Af*(«is  'Ofuaputa£)% 
and  investigations  concerning  the  life  and  native 
country  of  the  poet.  The  best  part  of  his  Al(«ir 
'Ofoiputctf  are  supposed  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius.  ( Villoison,  Pro- 
leg,  ad  ApoUon.  p.  ix.  &c)  Apion 's  labours  upon 
Homer  are  often  referred  to  by  Eustathius  and 
other  grammarians.  2.  A  work  on  Egypt  (Afyw- 
Tuurd),  consisting  of  five  books,  which  was  highly 
valued  in  antiquity,  for  it  contained  descriptions  of 
nearly  all  the  remarkable  objects  in  Egypt.  It 
also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  the  Jews. 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  x.  10;  GelL  v.  14  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvii.  19.)  3.  A  work  against  the  Jews. 
( Euseb.  L  c)  A  reply  to  these  attacks  is  made  by 
Josephus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  usually 
called  Koto  'Atwwj,  and  this  reply  is  the  only 
source  from  which  we  learn  anything  about  the 
character  of  Apion's  work.  4.  A  work  in  praise 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (GelL  vi.  8.)  5.  Histories 
of  separate  countries,  ('lirropla  xard  (9vos%  Suid. 
s.  v.  AsW.)  6.  On  the  celebrated  glutton  Apicius, 
and,  7.  Tltpl  ttJi  Pc*nducrjt  SioAcktov.  (Athen.  vii. 
p.  294,  xv.  p.  680.)  8.  De  metallica  discipline. 
(Plin.  Elench.  lib.  xxxv.)  The  greatest  fragments 
of  the  works  of  Apion  are  the  story  about  Andro- 
clus  and  his  lion,  and  about  the  dolphin  near 
Dicaearchia,  both  of  which  are  preserved  in  Gclliua. 
Suidas  («.  w.  'Ayvprnti  <nri\dBtt,  (T<fxipayory  and 
rplyKvva)  refers  to  Apion  as  a  writer  of  epigrams, 
but  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  grammarian  is 
uncertain.  (Villoison,  L  c  ;  Burigny,  in  the  Mem. 
de  PAcad.  des  InscripL  xxxviil  p.  171,&c;  Lchrs, 
Quaest.  Epicae.  Dissert,  i.,  who  chiefly  discusses 
what  Apion  did  for  Homer.)  [L.  S.] 

A'PION,  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptolkmaxus 
Apion.] 

APIS  (*Awtj).  1.  A  son  of  Phoroncus  by  the 
nymph  Laodice,  and  brother  of  Niobe.  He  was 
king  of  Argos,  established  a  tyrannical  government, 
and  called  Peloponnesus  after  his  own  name  Apia  ; 
but  he  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Thel- 
xion  and  Telchis.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  6,  it  1.  §  1.) 
In  the  former  of  these  passages  Apollodorus  states, 
that  Apis,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  was  killed  by 
Aetolus ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  arising  from  the 
confusion  of  our  Apis,  with  Apis  the  son  of  Jason, 
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*ho  ra  killed  by  Aetolus  during  the  funeral 
pxan  celebrated  in  honour  of  A z;uie».  (Pan*,  v.  ). 
S  6;  Aktolcs.) 

Apt,  the  ton  of  Pboroneu*,  is  said,  after  hi* 
death,  to  hare  been  worshipped  as  a  god,  under 
the  name  of  Serapis  (Zdjxuru) ;  and  this  state- 
ment shews  that  Egyptian  mythuses  are  mixed 
up  iTth  the  story  of  Apia.  This  confusion  is  still 
nwrv  nutuift-st  in  the  tradition,  that  Apis  gave  his 
xiogdcai  of  Argos  to  hi*  brother,  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  be  reigned  for  seTeral  years  after- 
ward*.  (Eoseh.  Cltrrm.  n.  271  ;  Augnstin,  de  CVr. 
Dri,  rrih.  5.)  Apis  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
earliest  lawgivers  among  the  Greek*.  (Theodoret 
Grate.  A  feet.  Cur.  voL  iv.  p.  927,  ed.  Schuh.) 

2.  A  son  of  Telehis,  and  father  of  Tbelxion. 
He  was  king  at  Sicyon,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
such  a  powerful  prince,  that  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Pelop*,  Peloponnesus  was  called  after  him  Apia. 
(Pan*.  iL  5.  §  5.) 

IV*:des  the  third  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason,  men- 
tioned shore,  there  is  a  fourth,  a  son  of  Asclepius, 
mentioned  by  Aeschylus.  (Svppl.  262.)  [L.  S.] 

APIS  fAwu),  the  Bull  of  Memphis,  which 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  as  a  god  among  the 
Egyptian*.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  9;  Aelian,  Hid.  An. 
xL  10;  Lncian,  de  Sacrif.  15.)  He  is  called  the 
potest  of  gods,  and  the  god  of  all  nation*,  while 
others  regard  him  more  in  the  light  of  a  symbol  of 
wa?  great  divinity ;  for  some  authorities  state, 
that  Apis  was  the  bull  sacred  to  the  moon,  as 
Marcs  was  the  one  sacred  to  the  sun.  (Suid.it.  r.; 
Aram^in.  M  aire  11.  zxiL  14  ;  Aelian,  /.  c;  Lntatius, 
mi  SfaL  Tkeb.  ixL  478.)  According  to  Macrobius 
(Sat  L  21),  on  the  other  hand,  Apis  was  regarded 
as  thr  *ynibol  of  the  sun.  The  most  common 
oi'irion  was,  that  Apis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in 
wviuj  the  sun  wa-  worshipped  ;  and  sometimes 
Apk  is  described  as  the  soul  of  Osiris  or  as  iden- 
tical with  him.  (Diod.  i.  21  ;  Plut  de  Is.  et  Os. 
20,  33,  43 ;  Strab.  xriL  p.  807.) 

In  regard  to  the  birth  of  this  divine  animal 
Herodf-ios  (iii.  28)  cays,  that  he  was  the  offspring 
of  a  young  cow  which  was  fructified  by  a  ray  from 
heaven,  and  according  to  others  it  was  by  a  ray  of 
the  moon  that  she  conceived  bhn.  (Suid.,  Aelian, 
IL  er.  ;  Plot  deluetO*.  43.)  The  signs  by  which 
it  was  recognised  that  the  newly  born  bull  was 
really  the  god  Apis,  are  described  by  several  of 
the  ancient*.     According  to  Herodotus  (I.  c; 
eonrp,  Strab.  L  c),  it  was  requisite  that  the  animal 
should  be  quite  black,  have  a  white  square  mark 
on  the  forehead,  on  its  back  a  figure  similar  to 
that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of  hair  in  its 
tail,  and  on  its  tongue  a  knot  resembling  an  insect 
called  mdy^apos.  (Compare  Ammian.  Marcell.  l.c; 
Sofeno*,  3-2.)    Pliny  (//.  N.  viii.  71),  who  state*, 
that  the  cantharu*  was  under  the  tongue,  adds, 
that  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  marked  with  a 
white  spot  resembling  the  horns  of  the  new  moon. 
Aeiiam  says,  that  twenty-nine  signs  were  required ; 
bat  some  of  those  which  he  mentions  have  refer- 
ence to  the  later  astronomical  and  physical  specu- 
lation* about  the  god,    AVben  all  the  signs  were 
foiii!<J  !»--tti*fact'iry  in  a  newly  born  bull,  the  cere- 
■aasry  of  his  consecration  began.    This  solemnity 
ia  described  by  Aelian,  Pliny,  Ammianus  Marccl- 
hnnsv  and  Diodoru*.  (i.  85.)    When  it  was  made 
known,  says  Aelian,  that  the  god  was  born,  some 
atf  the  sacred  scribes,  who  possessed  the  secret 
knowledge  of  the  signs  of  Apia,  went  to  the  place 


of  his  birth,  and  built  a  house  there  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  rising  sun.  In  this  house  the 
god  was  fed  with  milk  for  the  space  of  four  month*, 
and  after  this,  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
the  scribes  and  prophets  prepared  a  ship  sacred  to 
the  god,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Memphis. 
Here  he  entered  his  splendid  residence,  containing 
extensive  walks  and  courts  fop  his  amusement  A 
number  of  the  choicest  cows,  forming  as  it  were 
the  harem  of  the  god,  were  kept  in  his  palace  at 
Memphis.  The  account  of  Diodoru*,  though  on 
the  whole  agreeing  with  that  of  Aelian,  contains 
some  additional  particulars  of  interest.  Pliny  and 
Ammianus  MarceUinus  do  not  mention  the  god's 
harem,  and  state  that  Apis  was  only  once  in  every 
year  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cow,  and 
that  this  cow  was,  like  the  god  himself,  marked  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Apis,  moreover,  drank  the  water 
of  only  one  particular  well  in  his  palace,  since  the 
water  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  be  too  fattening. 
The  god  had  no  other  occupation  at  Memphis, 
than  to  receive  the  services  and  homage  of  his 
attendants  and  worshippers,  and  to  give  oracles, 
which  he  did  in  various  ways.  According  to 
Pliny,  his  temple  contained  two  thalami,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  he  entered  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sign. 
Other  modes  in  which  oracles  were  derived  from 
Apis  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages : 
Lutat  ad  StaL  Tkrb.  iii.  478 ;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  9  ; 
Pans.  vii.  22.  §  2 ;  Plim,  Aelian,  Solinus,  IL  cc; 
Plut.  de  Is.  etOs.U. 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  Apis  was  wor- 
shipped, wc  know,  from  Herodotus  (ii.  38,  41), 
that  oxen,  whose  purity  was  scrupulously  examined 
before,  were  offered  to  him  as  sacrifices.  His 
birthday,  which  was  celebrated  every  year,  wns 
his  most  solemn  festival ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  all  Egypt.  The  god  was  allowed  to  live  only 
a  certain  number  of  years,  probably  twenty-five, 
(Lucan,  Phars.  viii.  477  ;  Plut  de  Is.  et  Os.  56.) 
If  he  had  not  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod, he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated, 
and  he  who  betrayed  it  was  severely  punished. 
(Arnob.  adv.  Getd.  vi.  n.  194.)  If,  however.  Apis 
died  a  natural  death,  he  was  buried  publicly  and 
solemnly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  entrance  was 
left  open  at  the  time  of  Apis'  burial.  (Pans.  i.  18. 
§  4  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  322  ;  Plut  de  Is.  et 
Os.  29.)  The  name  Serapis  or  Sarapis  itself  is 
said  to  signify  44  the  tomb  of  Apis."  Respecting 
the  particular  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  burial, 
its  expenses,  and  the  miracles  which  used  to  ac- 
company it  see  Diod.  i.  84,  96  ;  Plut.  /.  e.  29,  35. 
As  the  birth  of  Apis  filled  all  Egypt  with  joy  and 
festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the  whole  country 
into  grief  and  mourning;  and  there  was  no  one, 
as  Lucian  says,  who  valued  his  hair  so  much  that 
he  would  not  have  shorn  his  head  on  that  occasion. 
(Lucian,  de  Sacrif.  15,  de  Dea  Sjpr.  6;  TibulLi.8: 
Ammian.  Marc.,  Solin.  U.  cc)  However,  this  time 
of  mourning  did  not  usually  last  long,  as  a  new 
Apis  was  generally  kept  ready  to  fill  the  place  of 
his  predecessor ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  found,  the 
mourning  was  at  an  end,  and  the  rejoicings  began. 
(Diod.  i.  85;  Spartian.  Iladr.  12.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  was,  without  doubt  origi- 
nally nothing  but  the  simple  worship  of  the  bull, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  fetish-worship  of  the 
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Egyptians  {  but  in  the  coarse  of  time,  the  ball, 
like  other  animals,  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  in 
the  astronomical  and  physical  systems  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests.  How  far  this  was  carried  may  be 
seen  from  what  Aelian  says  about  the  twenty-nine 
marks  on  the  body  of  Apis,  which  form  a  complete 
astronomical  and  physical  system.  For  further 
details  respecting  these  late  speculations,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  works  on  Egyptian  mythology 
by  Jablonsky,  Champollion,  Pritchard,  and  others. 

The  Persians,  in  their  religious  intolerance,  ridi- 
culed and  scorned  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  more 
ex[>ecially  Apis.  Cambyses  killed  Apis  with  his 
own  hand  (Herod  iiL  29),  and  Ochus  had  him 
slaughtered.  fPlut.  I.  c  31.)  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  the  other  band,  saw  nothing  repug- 
nant to  their  feelings  in  the  worship  of  Apis,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
Egyptians  by  offering  sacrifices  to  Apis  as  well  as 
to  their  other  gods.  (Arrinn,  Anal.  iii.  1.)  Several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  visited  and  paid  homage  to 
Apis,  and  his  worship  seems  to  have  maintained 
itself  nearly  down  to  the  extinction  of  paganism. 
(Suet.  Aug.  93,  Vespai.  5;  Tacit  AnmaL  ii.  59  ; 
Plin.  /. c ;  Spartian,  L  c,  Sept.  Sever.  17.)    [L.  S.J 

APHRODITE  ('AftKrtlTij),  one  of  the  great 
Olympian  divinities,  was,  according  to  the  popular 
and  poetical  notions  of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of 
love  and  beauty.  Some  traditions  stated  that  she 
had  sprang  from  the  foam  (d<pp6t)  of  the  sea,  which 
bad  gathered  around  the  mutilated  parts  of  Uranus, 
that  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Kronos 
after  he  had  unmanned  his  father.  (Hesiod.  Theog. 
190;  compare  Ana dvomknk.)  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Homer,  and  according  to 
him  Aphrodite  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
(//.  v.  370,  Ac,  xx.  105.)  Later  traditions  call 
her  a  daughter  of  Kronos  and  Euonynte,  or  of 
Uranus  and  Hcmera.  (Cic  De  Nat.  Dear.  iiL  23 ; 
Natal.  Com.  iv.  13.)  According  to  Hesiod  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite,  the  goddess 
after  rising  from  the  foam  first  approached  the 
island  of  Cythera,  and  thence  went  to  Cyprus,  and 
as  she  was  walking  on  the  sea-coast  flowers  sprang 
op  under  her  fret;  and  Eros  and  Himeros  accom- 
panied her  to  the  assembly  of  the  other  great  gods, 
all  of  whom  were  struck  with  admiration  and  love 
when  she  appeared,  and  her  surpassing  beauty  made 
every  one  desire  to  have  her  for  his  wife.  Accord- 
ing to  the  cosmogonie  views  of  the  nature  of 
Aphrodite,  she  was  the  personification  of  the  gene- 
rative powers  of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all 
living  beings.  A  trace  of  this  notion  seems  to  be 
contained  in  the  tradition  that  in  the  contest  of 
Typhon  with  the  gods.  Aphrodite  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  fish,  which  animal  was  considered  to 
possess  the  greatest  generative  powers.  (Or.  Met. 
v.  318,  &c  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Poet.  Arir.  30.)  But 
according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Greeks  and 
their  poetical  descriptions,  she  was  the  goddess  of 
love,  who  excited  this  passion  in  the  hearts  of  gods 
and  men,  and  by  this  power  ruled  over  all  the 
living  creation.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Ven.;  Lucret 
15,  &c)  Ancient  mythology  furnishes  numerous 
instances  in  which  Aphrodite  punished  those  who 
neglected  her  worship  or  despised  her  power,  as 
well  as  others  in  which  she  favoured  and  protected 
those  who  did  homage  to  her  and  recognized  her 
sway.  Ix>ve  and  beauty  are  ideas  essentially  con- 
nected, and  Aphrodite  was  therefore  also  the  god- 


dess of  beauty  and  gracefulness.  In  these  points 
she  surpassed  all  other  goddesses,  and  she  received 
the  prize  of  beauty  from  Paris  ;  she  had  further 
the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible  charms 
to  others.  Youth  is  the  herald,  and  Peitho,  the 
Horae,  and  Charites,  the  attendants  and  compa- 
nions of  Aphrodite.  (Pind.  Nem.  viil  1,  Ax.) 
Marriages  are  called  by  Zeus  her  work  and  the 
things  about  which  she  ought  to  busy  herself. 
(Horn.  IL  v.  429  ;  comp.  Od.  xx.  74  ;  Pind.  Pytk. 
ix.  16,  &c.)  As  she  herself  had  sprung  from  the 
sea,  she  is  represented  by  later  writers  as  having 
some  influence  upon  the  sea.  ( Virg.  Aen.  viil  800; 
Ov.  Heroid.  xv.  213;  comp.  Paus.  ii.  34.  §  11.) 

During  the  Trojan  war,  Aphrodite,  the  mother 
of  Aeneas,  who  had  been  declared  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  goddesses  by  a  Trojan  prince,  naturally 
sided  with  the  Trojans.  She  saved  Paris  from  his 
contest  with  Menelaus  (//.  iii.  380),  bat  when  sho 
endeavoured  to  rescue  her  darling  Aeneas  from  the 
fight,  she  was  pursued  by  Diomedes,  who  wounded 
her  in  her  hand.  In  ber  fright  she  abandoned  ber 
son,  and  was  carried  by  Iris  in  the  chariot  of  Ares 
to  Olympus,  where  she  complained  of  her  mis- 
fortune to  her  mother  Dione,  but  was  laughed  at  by 
Hera  and  Athena.  (//.  v.  311,  Ac.)  She  also 
protected  the  body  of  Hector,  and  anointed  it  with 
ambrosia.  (//.  xxiiL  185.) 

According  to  the  most  common  accounts  of  the 
ancients,  Aphrodite  was  married  to  Hephaestus 
{(Mim.  viiL  270),  who,  however,  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  (viiL  383)  to  have  married  Chans.  Her 
faithlessness  to  Hephaestus  in  her  amour  with 
Ares,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  was  caught  by 
the  ingenuity  of  her  husband,  are  beautifully  de- 
scribed in  the  Odyssey,  (viii.  266,  Ac.)  By  Ares 
she  became  the  mother  of  Phobos,  Deimos,  Har- 
monia,  and,  according  to  later  traditions,  of  Eros 
and  Anteros  also.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  934,  &c^  Scut. 
Here.  195 ;  Horn.  //.  xiiL  299,  iv.  440 ;  SchoL  ad 
Apollon.  Mod.  iii.  26  ;  Cic  d*  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  23.) 
But  Ares  was  not  the  only  god  whom  Aphrodite 
favoured  ;  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon  like* 
wise  enjoyed  her  charms.  By  the  first  she  was 
according  to  some  traditions,  the  mother  of  Priapus 
(Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rkod.  i.  933)  and  Bacchus 
(Hesych.  *.  c  BdTrxov  AmJitji),  by  the  second  of 
Hermaphroditus  (Ov.  Met  iv.  289,  &c;  Died.  iv. 
6 ;  Lucian,  Itial  Dear.  xv.  2),  and  by  Poseidon 
she  had  two  children,  Rhodos  and  Herophilus. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pytk.  viii.  24.)  As  Aphrodite  so 
often  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  gods  a  love  for 
mortals,  Zeus  at  last  resolved  to  make  her  pay  for 
her  wanton  sport  by  inspiring  her  too  with  love 
for  a  mortal  man.  This  was  accomplished,  and 
Aphrodite  conceived  an  invincible  passion  for  An- 
chises,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aenea* 
and  Lyrus.  [Ancbisks.]  Respecting  her  con- 
nexions with  other  mortals  see  Adonis  and  Butbsl 

Aphrodite  possessed  a  magic  girdle  which  had 
the  power  of  inspiring  love  and  desire  for  those 
who  wore  it ;  hence  it  was  borrowed  by  Hera 
when  she  wished  to  stimulate  the  love  of  Zeus. 
(Horn.  IL  xiv.  214,  Ac)  The  arrow  is  also  some- 
times mentioned  as  one  of  her  attributes.  (Pind. 
Pytk.  iv.  380 ;  Theocrit.  xi.  16.)  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple,  poppy,  and  others, 
were  sacred  to  her.  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  15.  143  ;  Bion, 
Idyll.  L  64  ;  Schol.  ad  ArittopL  Nub.  993  ;  Pans, 
ii.  10.  §  4  ;  PhornuL  23.)  The  animals  sacred  to 
her,  which  are  often  mentioned  as  drawing  her 
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chariot  or  •erring  as  her  messengers,  are  the  •par- 
row,  the  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow,  and  a  bird 
ailed  iynx.  (Sappho,  in  Vol  10 ;  A  then,  be  p. 
395  ;  HoraL.  Cam.  iv.  1.  10  ;  Aelian,  Hut.  An. 
x.  34  ;  Pini  Pytk.  I  e.)  A»  Aphrodite  Urania 
the  tortoise,  the  symbol  of  domestic  modesty  and 
chastity,  and  as  Aphrodite  Pandemos  the  ram  was 
sacred  to  her.  [Urania;  Pandemos.]  When  she 
n  presented  as  the  victorious  goddess,  she  had 
the  attributes  of  Are*,  a  helmet,  a  shield,  a  sword : 
or  a  lance,  and  an  image  of  Victory  in  one  hand. 
The  planet  Ventts  and  the  spring-month  of  April 
were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  (Ck.  de  XaL  Deor, 
iil  20  ;  Or.  Fast.  iv.  90.)  All  the  sarnames  and 
epithet*  given  to  Aphrodite  are  dented  from  places 
of  her  worship,  from  events  connected  with  the 
legends  about  her,  or  hate  reference  to  her  charac- 
ter and  her  influence  upon  man,  or  are  descriptive 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  charms.  All  her 
surnames  are  explained  in  separate  articles. 

The  prmrrpal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece 
were  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  At 
Cnidus  in  Carta  she  had  three  temples,  one  of 
which  contained  her  renowned  statue  by  Praxiteles. 
Mount  Ida  in  Tr»>ae  was  an  ancient  place  of  her 
worship,  and  among  the  other  places  we  may  men- 
tion particularly  the  island  of  Cos,  the  towns  of 
Abydos,  Athens,  Thespiae,  Megara,  Sparta,  Sicyon, 
Connth,  and  Ervx  in  Sicily.    The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  garlands  of 
sowers  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  416 ;  Tacit.  Hut.  n.  3).  but 
m  socne  places  animals,  such  as  pigs,  goats,  young 
cows,  hares,  and  others,  were  sacrificed  to  her.  In 
some  peaces,  as  at  Corinth,  great  numbers  of  females 
belonged  to  her,  who  prostituted  themselves  in  her 
service,  and  bore  the  name  of  itp6SovKot.  (Dict.of 
Amt.  l  r,  *EToipoi.)    Respecting  the  festivals  of 
Aphrodite  see  DkL  of  Aid.  t,  r.  'AowVia,  'Arayti- 
yta.  'AQpotitria,  Karaytiym. 

The  worship  of  Aphrodite  was  undoubtedly  of 
eastern  origin,  and  probably  introduced  from  Syria 
to  the  island*  of  Cyprus,  Cythera,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  into  Syria  from  Assyria.  (Paus. 
L  14.  |  6.)  Aphrodite  appears  to  have  been 
criginaDy  identical  with  Astarte,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Ashtoreth,  and  her  connexion  with 
Adonis  clearly  points  to  Syria.  But  with  the  ex- 
fff>:  an  of  Corinth,  where  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite had  eminently  an  Asiatic  character,  the  whole 
worship  of  this  goddess  and  all  the  ideas  concern- 
ing her  itarure  and  character  are  so  entirely  Greek, 
thaa  it*  introduction  into  Greece  must  be  assigned 
to  the  very  earliest  jxjriods.  The  elements  were 
derived  from  the  East,  but  the  peculiar  develop- 
ment of  it  belongs  to  Greece.  Respecting  the  Ro- 
man goddess  Venus  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite,  see  Vxnus. 

Aphrodite,  the  ideal  of  female  grace  and  beauty, 
frequently  engaged  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
ancient  artists.  The  most  celebrated  representations 
of  ha  were  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidus.  Those  which 
sdpc  soli  extant  are  divided  by  archaeologists  into  se- 
Tr-X  clip's  accordingly  a*  the  goddess  ts  represent- 
ed in  a standbg  position  and  nak'-d,  as  the  Mcdicean 
Vesrus,  ot  bathing,  or  half  naked,  or  dressed  in  a 
tPtTSf ,  or  as  the  victorious  goddess  in  arms,  as  she 
•«  tv*  represented  in  the  temples  of  Cythera,  Sparta, 
and  Corinth.  (Pans.  iiL  23.  §  1,  iL  5.  §  1,  iii. 
IS,  |  10;  comp.  Hirt  MythoL  Bilderbuck,  iv.  133, 
dec;  Maaco,  Tcnacae,  pp.  1—308.)      [L.  S.] 


APISA'ON  ('AtutoW).  Two  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  xi.  578, 
and  xviL  348.  [L.  S.] 

APOLLAS.  [Apbllas.] 

APOLLINA'RIS  and  APOLLINA'RIUS  are 
different  forms  of  the  same  Greek  name,  'AiroXAi- 
rdptos.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  use  in 
every  case  the  form  ApoUinaris,  which  is  always 
employed  by  Latin  writers. 

1.  Claudius  Apollinarir,  bishop  of  Hienv 
polis  in  Phrygia  (a.  a  170  and  onwards),  wrote 
an  44  Apology' for  the  Christian  fiuth"  (A0701  trip 
tt/t  vitrrtm  &*o\oytas)  to  the  emperor  M.  Anto- 
ninus. He  also  wrote  against  the  Jews  and  the 
Gentiles,  and  against  the  heresies  of  the  Msn- 
tanists  and  the  Encratites,  and  some  other  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost.  (Eoseb.  H.  E.  iv.  27,  v.  19 ; 
Hieron.  de  Vir.  Must.  26,  EpuL  84  ;  Nieephorns, 
iv.  11  ;  Photius,  Cod.  14;  Theodoret.  <U  Haertt. 
Fak.  iii.  2  ;  Ckroniem  PatckaJe.) 

2.  Apollinarir,  father  and  son,  the  former 
presbyter,  the  latter  bishop,  of  Laodicea.  The  fa- 
ther was  born  at  Alexandria.  He  taught  grammar 
first  at  Berytus  and  afterwards  at  Laodicea  (about 
a.  d.  335),  where  he  married,  and  became  a  pres- 
byter of  the  church.  ApoUinaris  and  his  son  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  sophists  Libanius  and 
Fpiphanios.  They  were  both  excommunicated  by 
Theodotas,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  for  attending  the 
lectures  of  Epipbanios,  but  they  were  restored  upon 
their  profession  of  penitence.  Being  firm  catholics, 
they  were  banished  by  Georgius,  the  Arian  succes- 
sor of  ThcodotUB. 

"When  Julian  (a.  d.  3G2)  issued  an  edict  for- 
bidding Christians  to  teach  the  classics,  ApoUinaris 
and  his  son  undertook  to  supply  the  loss  by  trans- 
ferring the  Scriptures  into  a  body  of  poetry,  rheto- 
ric, and  philosophy.  They  put  the  historical  book s 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  poetry,  which  consisted 
partly  of  Homeric  hexameters,  and  partly  of  lyrics, 
tragedies,  and  comedies,  in  imitation  of  Pindar, 
Euripides,  and  Menander.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, the  Old  Testament  history,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Saul,  formed  a  kind  of  heroic  poem,  divided  into 
twenty-four  books,  which  were  named  after  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  in  imitation  of  Ho- 
mer. The  New  Testament  was  put  into  the  form 
of  dialogues,  after  the  manner  of  Plato.  Only 
two  works  remain  which  appear  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  these  sacred  classics,  namely,  a  tragedy  en- 
titled M  Christ  Suffering,"  which  is  found  among 
the  works  of  Gregory  Naxianzen,  and  a  poetic 
version  of  the  Psalms  entitled  "Metaphrasis  Psal- 
monim,"  which  was  published  at  Paris,  1552, 
1580,  and  1613;  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelberg,  1596 ; 
and  in  the  various  collections  of  the  Fathers. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  what  shares 
the  father  and  son  had  in  these  works.  The  Old 
Testament  poems  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  fa- 
ther, who  is  spoken  highly  of  as  a  poet,  and  the 
New  Testament  dialogues  to  the  son,  who  was 
more  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  rhetorician. 
In  accordance  with  this  view,  Vossius  (de  Hut 
Grace  ii.  18,  and  de  Pod.  Graec.  9)  and  Cave 
(sub  ann.  362),  attribute  both  the  extant  works  to 
the  son. 

ApoUinaris  the  younger,  who  was  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  362  a.  d.,  wrote  several  controversial 
works,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  one  in 
thirty  books  against  Porphyry.  He  became  noted 
also  as  the  founder  of  a  sect.    He  was  a  warm  op 
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ponent  of  the  Arums,  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Athanasius ;  and  in  arguing  against  the  former,  he 
maintained,  that  the  Divine  Word  (the  Logos) 
suppliod  the  place  of  a  rational  soul  in  the  person 
of  Christ  He  died  between  382  and  392  a.  d. 
His  doctrine  was  condemned  by  a  synod  at  Rome, 
about  375  a.  n.,  but  it  continued  to  be  held  by  a 
considerable  sect,  who  were  called  Apollinarists, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  (Hieron. 
de  Vir.  Must.  104  ;  Socrates,  H.  E.  ii.  46,  iii.  16 ; 
Sozomen,  H.  E.  v.  18,  vi.  25 ;  Suidas,  t.  v.;  Cave, 
J/ist  LiU.;  Wernsdorf,  Diss,  de  Apottin.) 

3.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  is  very  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  elder  ApoUinaris  of  Laodicea.  (Jacobs,  Anikoi. 
Graee.  xiii.  p.  853.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLINA'RIS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  com- 
mander of  Vitellius'  fleet  at  Misenum,  when  it 
revolted  to  Vespasian  in  A.  D.  70.  ApoUinaris  es- 
caped with  six  galleys.  (Tac.  HisL  iii.  57, 76,  77.) 

APOLLO  (*AtoAA*m>),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  Greeks,  was,  according  to  Homer  (1L  i. 
2 1 , 36),  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto.  Hesiod  (  Theog. 
018)  states  the  same,  and  adds,  that  Apollo's  sister 
was  Artemis.    Neither  of  the  two  poets  suggests 
anything  in  regard  to  the  birth-place  of  the  god, 
unless  we  take  Ai/NirycH*  (//•  iv.  101 )  in  the  sense 
of  M  born  in  Lycia,"  which,  however,  according  to 
others,  would  only  mean  "born  of  or  in  light," 
Several  towns  and  places  claimed  the  honour  of  his 
birth,  as  we  see  from  various  local  traditions  men- 
tioned by  late  writers.    Thus  the  Ephesians  said 
that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born  in  the  grove  of 
Ortygia  near  Ephesus  (Tacit.  AnnaL  iii.  61);  the 
inhabitants  of  Tegyra  in  Boeotia  and  of  Zoster  in 
Attica  claimed  the  same  honour  for  themselves. 
(Steph.  Bys.  $.  v.  Tiyvpa.)    In  some  of  these  local 
traditions  Apollo  is  mentioned  alone,  and  in  others 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis.    The  account  of 
Apollo's  parentage,  too,  was  not  the  same  in  all 
traditions  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  23),  and  the 
Egyptians  made  out  that  he  was  a  son  of  Dionysus 
and  I  sis.  (Herod,  ii  156.)    But  the  opinion  most 
universally  received  was,  that  Apollo,  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Leto,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
together  with  his  sister  Artemis ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  there  are  detailed  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  on  Apollo,  and  in  that  of  Callimachus 
on  Delos.  (Comp.  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
140.)    Hera  in  her  jealousy  pursued  Leto  from 
land  to  land  and  from  isle  to  isle,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  rinding  a  resting-place  where  to  give 
birth.    At  last,  however,  she  arrived  in  Delos, 
where  she  was  kindly  received,  and  after  nine 
days'  labour  she  gave  birth  to  Apollo  under  a  palm 
or  an  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cynthus.  She 
was  assisted  by  all  the  goddesses,  except  Hera  and 
Eileithyia,  but  the  latter  too  hastened  to  lend  her 
aid,  as  soon  as  she  heard  what  was  taking  place. 
The  island  of  Delos,  which  previous  to  this  event 
had  been  unsteady  and  floating  on  or  buried  under 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  now  became  stationary,  and 
was  fastened  to  the  roots  of  the  earth.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Am.  iii.  75.)  The  day  of  Apollo's  birth  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
whence  he  is  called  i&ofmyivjt.  ( PluU  Sympos.  8.) 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  a  seven 
months'  child  (irreuirjrouos).    The  number  seven 
was  sacred  to  the  god ;  on  the  seventh  of  every 
month  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  (i€ooftay4rnt, 
Aeschyl.  Sept.  802 ;  comp.  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del. 


f  250,  &c),  and  his  festivals  usually  fell  on  the  se* 
>  venth  of  a  month.  Immediately  after  his  birth, 
I  Apollo  was  fed  with  ambrosia  and  nectar  by  The* 
i  mis,  and  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  divine  food, 
than  he  sprang  up  and  demanded  a  lyre  and  a  bow, 
,  and  declared,  that  henceforth  he  would  declare  to 
i  men  the  will  of  Zeus.  Delos  exulted  with  joy, 
,  and  covered  herself  with  golden  flowers.  (Comp. 
Theognis,  5,  4cc;  Eurip.  Hecmb.  457,  4c) 

Apollo,  though  one  of  the  great  gods  of  Olympus, 
,  is  yet  represented  in  some  sort  of  dependence  on 
Zeus,  who  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  powers 
exercised  by  bis  son.  The  powers  ascribed  to 
,  Apollo  are  apparently  of  different  kinds,  but  all  are 
connected  with  one  another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  the  same,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  classification. 

Apollo  is— 1.  the  god  who  punishes  and  destroy 
(o6ku>t)  the  rcicked  and  overbearing,  and  as  such  he 
is  described  as  the  god  with  bow  and  arrows,  the, 
gift  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  //.  i.  42,  xxiv.  605, 
Od.  xi.  318,  xv.  410,  &c;  comp.  Pind.  Pyth.  iii. 
15,  Ac)  Various  epithets  given  to  him  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  such  as  {kotos,  in&tpyos,  itci)S6\ott 
iiwrrfi&kot,  KkvT&TQ%ot,  and  dpyvp6ro(os,  refer  to 
him  as  the  god  who  with  his  darts  hits  his  object 
at  a  distance  and  never  misses  it.  All  sudden 
deaths  of  men,  whether  they  were  regarded  as  a 
punishment  or  a  reward,  were  believed  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo;  and  with  the  same 
arrows  he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks.  Hyginus  relates,  that  four  days  after  his 
birth,  Apollo  went  to  mount  Parnassus,  and  there 
killed  the  dragon  Python,  who  had  pursued  his 
mother  during  her  wanderings,  before  she  reached 
Delos.  He  is  also  said  to  nave  assisted  Zeus  in 
his  contest  with  the  giants.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2.) 
The  circumstance  of  Apollo  being  the  destroyer  of 
the  wicked  was  believed  by  some  of  the  ancients 
to  have  given  rise  to  his  name  Apollo,  which  they 
connected  with  drrfAAupu,  "to  destroy."  (AescbyL 
Agam.  1081.)  Some  modern  writers,  on  the  other 
band,  who  consider  the  power  of  averting  evil  to 
have  been  the  original  and  principal  feature  in  his 
character,  say  that  'AttoAAsw,  i.  e.  'Av«AA«r,  (from 
the  root  petto),  signifies  the  god  who  drives  away 
evil,  and  is  synonymous  with  dXtlUanat,  Acstttirs, 
AcBSTOR,  ot&rnp,  and  other  names  and  epithets 
applied  to  Apollo. 

2.  The  god  who  uffords  help  and  irarth  n/T  evil* 
As  he  had  the  power  of  visiting  men  with  plagues 
and  epidemics,  so  he  was  also  able  to  deliver  men 
from  them,  if  duly  propitiated,  or  at  least  by  hia 
oracles  to  suggest  the  means  by  which  such  calami- 
ties could  be  averted.  Various  names  and  epithets 
which  are  given  to  Apollo,  especially  by  later  wri- 
ters, such  as  inictoi,  ibcioTup,  <lA«{ijraxo?,  osWnp% 
Aworpowcuos,  iwutovpioT,  iarpofidims,  and  others, 
are  descriptive  of  this  power.  (Paus.  i.  3.  §  3, 
vi.  24.  §  5,  viiL  41.  §  5  ;  Plut  de  Ei  ap.  Delph.  21 , 
de  Defect.  Orae.  7  ;  Aeschyl.  Eum.  62 ;  comp. 
Muller,  Dor.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  It  seems  to  be  the  idea 
of  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  that  made 
him  the  father  of  Asclepius,  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  and  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  identified  him 
with  Paeeon,  the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. 
[Pazbon.] 

3.  The  god  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  his  numerous  oracles,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Omentum.)  The 
source  of  all  his  prophetic  powers  was  Zeus  him- 
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•elf  (Ap'illodorus  states,  that  Apollo  received  the 
fuurruci  from  Pan),  and  Apollo  is  accordingly 
called  "the  prophet  of  hi>  lather  Zeus."  (AeschyL 
Emm.  19);  but  he  had  nevertheless  the  power  of 
communicating  the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to  gods 
and  men,  and  all  the  ancient  seers  and  prophets 
are  placed  in  some  relationship  to  him.  (Horn.  //. 
L  7*2,  Hymn,  »  Merc.  3,  471.)  The  manner  in 
which  Ap<>llo  came  into  the  possession  of  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  (Pytho)  is  related  differently.  According 
to  Apollodorua,  the  oracle  had  previously  been  in 
the  possesion  of  Themis,  and  the  dragon  Python 
guarded  the  mysterious  chasm,  aiid  Apollo,  after 
having  slain  the  monster,  took  possession  of  the 
According  to  Hyginus,  Python  himself 
the  oracle ;  while  Paosanias  (z.  3.  §  5) 
states,  that  it  belonged  to  Gaea  and  Poseidon  in 
common.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Ipkig.  Tamr.  1246,  Ac ; 
Athen.  zv.  p.  701 ;  Or.  Met.  i.  439 ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  706.) 

4.  The  god  of  sony  and  music.  We  find  him  in 
the  Iliad  (L  603)  delighting  the  immortal  gods 
with  his  play  on  the  phorminz  during  their  re- 
past ;  and  the  Homeric  bards  derived  their  art  of 
wing  either  from  Apollo  or  the  Muses.  (Od.  viii. 
4  S3,  with  Eustath.)  Later  traditions  ascribed  to 
Apollo  even  the  invention  of  the  flute  and  lyre 
(Catlim.  Hymn,  in  DcL  253 ;  Plut.  de  Mut.\  while 
tb«  more  common  tradition  was,  that  he  received 
the  lyre  from  Hermes.  Ovid  (Heroid.  zvi.  180) 
icake*  Apollo  build  the  walls  of  Troy  by  playing 
on  the  lyre,  as  Amphion  did  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
Respecting  his  musical  contests,  sec  Ma&syar, 


5.  The  pod  who  protects  the  fl*ks  and  cattle 
(rx>M*ot  dfoT,  from  ro/xit  or  **o/ti),  a  meadow  or 
pa>ture  land).  Homer  (IL  ii.  7t>6')  says,  that 
Apollo  reared  the  swift  steeds  of  Eumelas  Phere- 
tiades  in  Pieria,  and  according  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Hermes  (22,  70,  Ac)  the  herds  of  the 
frod*  fed  in  Pieria  under  the  care  of  Apollo.  At 
the  command  of  Zeus,  Apollo  guarded  the  cattle  of 
Lsvasaedon  in  the  valleys  of  mount  Ida.  (//.  xiL 
4Hl'>.)  There  are  in  Homer  only  a  few  allusions  to 
this)  feature  in  the  character  of  Apollo,  but  in  later 
writers  it  assumes  a  very  prominent  form  (Pind. 
Pyth.  ix.  114  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apotl.  50,  Ac); 
and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending  the  flocks  of 
AdaseCus  at  Phone  in  Tbesaaly,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Amphrvnus,  the  idea  reaches  its  height. 
(  Apollod.  L  9. 1 15  ;  Eurip.  AlcetL  8 ;  TibulL  it,  3. 
1 1 ;  Virg.  Geary,  m.  2.) 

6.  The  god  vh,  deiujhtt  in  Ike  foundation  of  towns 
and  the  mhe/Ji+memi  of  e»W  mnstxintion*.  His 
av-i.Laiioe  in  the  buildmg  of  Troy  was  mentioned 
stave ;  respecting  his  aid  in  raising  the  walls  of 
Jlevara,  »ee  AiXATBoua,  Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  80) 
tail*  Apollo  the  dpx*T7«vnf,  or  the  leader  of  the 
Dorian*  in  their  nii^rraiion  to  Peloponnesus  ;  and 
this  idea,  as  well  as  the  one  that  he  delighted 
in  the  foundation  of  cities,  seems  to  be  intimately 
cuTuwcted  »-ith  the  circumstance,  that  a  town  or  a 
colroy  ik-vct  founded  by  the  Greeks  without 
cwwiiting  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in  every 
esse  be  became,  as  it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. 
The  epithets  rrnm\s  and  otKurr^t  (see  Bockh,  ad 
Pmd.  Lc)  refer  to  this  part  in  the  character  of 


These  characteristics  of  Apollo  neccMarily  ap- 
p»-ar  in  a  peculiar  Ugh t,  if  we  adopt  the  view  which 
alrcost  universal  amou^ 
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graphers,  and  philosophers,  and  according  to  which 
Apollo  was  identical  with  Helios,  or  the  Sun.  In 
Homer  and  for  some  centuries  after  his  time  Apollo 
and  Helios  arc  perfectly  distinct.  The  question 
which  here  presents  itself,  is,  whether  the  idea  of 
the  identity  of  the  two  divinities  was  the  original 
and  primitive  one,  and  was  only  revived  in  later 
times,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  later  specu- 
lations and  of  foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian,  influence. 
Each  of  these  two  opinions  has  had  its  able  advo- 
cates. The  former,  which  has  been  maintained  by 
Rutttnann  and  Hermann,  is  supported  by  strong 
arguments.  In  the  time  of  Callimachus,  sonic  per- 
sons distinguished  between  Apollo  and  Helios,  for 
which  they  were  censured  by  the  poet  (Frogm.  48, 
ed.  Bentley.)  Pausanias  (vii.  23.  §  6)  states,  that 
he  met  a  Sidonian  who  declared  the  two  gods  to 
be  identical,  and  Pausanias  adds,  that  this  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  Greeks. 
(Comp.  Strab.  ziv.  p.  635 ;  Plut.  de  E/  op.  Detpk,  4, 
de  Drf.  Orae.  7.)  It  has  further  been  said,  that  if 
Apollo  be  regarded  as  the  Sun,  the  powers  and 
attributes  which  we  have  enumerated  above  are 
easily  explained  and  accounted  for;  that  the  sur- 
name of  ♦olfior  (the  shining  or  brilliant),  which  is 
frequently  applied  to  Apollo  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
points  to  the  sun;  and  lastly,  that  the  traditions 
concerning  the  Hyperboreans  and  their  worship  of 
Apollo  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  their  regarding 
the  god  in  the  same  light.  (Alcacua,  ap.  Himer. 
ziv.  10 ;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  Still  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian  Horns  was  regarded 
as  identical  with  Apollo  (Herod,  ii.  144,  156; 
Diod.  i  25;  Plut  de  It.  et  Ou  12,  61  ;  Aelian, 
Hint.  An.  x.  14),  as  Horns  is  usually  considered 
as  the  god  of  the  burning  sun.  Those  who  adopt 
tills  view  derive  Apollo  from  the  East  or  from 
Egypt,  and  regard  the  Athenian  'A»oAA*#r  nrpyor 
as  the  god  who  was  brought  to  Attica  by  the 
Egyptian  colony  under  Cecrops.  Another  set  of 
accounts  derives  the  worship  of  Apollo  from  the 
very  opposite  quarter  of  the  world— from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  is,  a  nation  living 
beyond  the  point  where  the  north  wind  rises,  and 
whose  country  is  in  consequence  most  happy  and 
fruitful.  According  to  a  fragment  of  an  ancient 
Doric  bymn  in  Pausanias  (z.  5.  §  4),  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  was  founded  by  Hyperboreans  and  Olenus ; 
Leto,  too,  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperbo- 
reans to  Delos,  and  Eileithyia  likewise.  (Herod, 
iv.  33,  Ac  ;  Paus.  L  18.  §  4  ;  Diod.  ii.  47.)  The 
Hyperboreans,  says  Diodorus,  worship  Apollo  more 
icalously  than  any  other  people;  they  are  all 
priests  of  Apollo;  one  town  in  their  country  is 
sacred  to  Apollo,  and  its  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part  players  on  the  lyre.  (Comp.  Pind.  Pytk. 
z.  55,  Ac.)  ^ 

These  opposite  accounts  respecting  the  original 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  might  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  they  refer  to  two  distinct  divinities, 
which  were  in  the  course  of  time  united  into  one, 
as  indeed  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  23)  distin- 
guishes* four  different  Apollos,  M'uller  has  re- 
jected most  decidedly  and  justly  the  hypothesis, 
that  Apollo  was  derived  from  Egypt ;  but  he  re- 
jects at  the  same  time,  without  very  satisfactory 
reasons,  the  opinion  that  Apollo  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  nature  or  any  part  of  it ;  for, 
according  to  him,  Apollo  is  a  purely  spiritual  divi- 
nity, and  far  above  all  the  other  gods  of  Olympus. 
As  regards  the  identity  of  Apollo  and  Helios,  be 
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justly  remarks,  that  it  would  be  a  strange  pheno- 
menon if  this  identity  should  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  for  several  centuries,  and  then  have  been 
revived.  This  objection  is  indeed  strong,  but  not 
insurmountable  if  we  recollect  the  tendency  of  the 
Greeks  to  change  a  peculiar  attribute  of  a  god  into 
a  separate  divinity  ;  and  this  process,  in  regard  to 
Helios  and  Apollo,  veins  to  have  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Homer.  M tiller's  view  of 
Apollo,  which  is  at  least  very  ingenious,  is  briefly 
this.  The  original  and  essential  feature  in  the 
character  of  Apollo  is  that  of  "the  averter  of  evil" 
('AWaAwv)  ;  he  is  originally  a  divinity  peculiar  to 
the  Doric  race ;  and  the  most  ancient  seats  of  his 
worship  are  the  Thessalian  Tempe  and  Delphi 
From  thence  it  wns  transplanted  to  Crete,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  spread  it  over  the  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece,  such 
as  Boeotia  and  Attica.  In  the  latter  country  it 
was  introduced  during  the  immigration  of  the 
I  onions,  whence  the  god  became  the  'AwOAAssr 
varp^ot  of  the  Athenians.  The  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  raised  Apollo  to  the  rank 
of  the  principal  divinity  in  the  peninsula.  The 
'AwtMuw  v&iuot  was  originally  a  local  divinity  of 
the  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  who  was  transformed 
into  and  identified  with  the  Dorian  Apollo  during 
the  process  in  which  the  hitter  became  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Peloponnesians.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  this  instance  the  god  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  god  of  herds  and  flocks,  his  character 
was  changed  and  modified  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
also :  with  the  Hyperboreans  he  was  the  god  of 
prophecy,  and  with  the  Cretans  the  god  with  bow 
and  darts.  In  Egypt  he  was  made  to  form  a  part 
of  their  astronomical  system,  which  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  Greece,  where  it  became  the  pre- 
valent opinion  of  the  learned. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  and  other 
modes  of  explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  Apollo, 
one  point  is  certain  and  attested  by  thousands  of 
facts,  that  Apollo  and  bis  worship,  his  festivals 
and  oracles,  had  more  influence  upon  the  Greeks 
than  any  other  god,  It  may  safely  be  averted, 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become  what 
they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo  :  in  him 
the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflected. 
Respecting  his  festivals,  see  Did.  of  AnL  $.  v. 
'AwoMtivM,  'fhargelia,  and  others. 

In  the  religion  of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  The  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  divinity  through  the 
Greeks  and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideas 
about  him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  among 
the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  time,  and  tradition  says 
that  they  consulted—bis  oracle  at  Delphi  even  be- 
fore the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  the  first  time 
that  we  hear  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Rome  is 
in  the  year  B.  c  430,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
soon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C.  Julius.  ( Liv. 
iv.  25,  29.)  A  second  temple  was  built  to  bira  in 
the  year  b.  c.  350.  One  of  these  two  (it  is  not 
certain  which)  stood  outside  the  porta  Capena, 
During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  n.  c.  212,  the 
ludi  ApolUnares  were  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
(Liv.  xxv.  12  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17  ;  Did.  of  Ant. 
t.  v.  Ludi  ApoUinartt ;  comp.  Ludi  Satcularei.) 
The  worship  of  this  divinity,  however,  did  not 
form  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  religion  of  the 


Romans  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Actiura,  not  only  dedicated  to  him  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils,  but  built  or  embellished  his  tem- 
ple at  Aetium,  and  founded  a  new  one  at  Rome 
on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games 
at  Actium.  (Suet.  Aug.  31,  52 ;  Did.  of  Ami.  «.  e. 
'Aarla;  Hartung,  die  lidujum  der  Homer,  ii.  p. 
205.) 

Apollo,  the  national  divinity  of  the  Greeks,  was 
of  course  represented  in  all  the  ways  which  the 
plastic  arts  were  capable  of.  As  the  ideas  of  the 
god  became  gradually  and  more  and  more  fully  de- 
veloped, so  his  representations  in  works  of  art  rose 
from  a  rude  wooden  image  to  the  perfect  ideal  of 
youthful  manliness,  so  that  he  appeared  to  the  an- 
cients in  the  light  of  a  twin  brother  of  Aphrodite. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi  4.  §  10.)  The  most  beautiful 
and  celebrated  among  the  extant  representations  of 
Apollo  arc  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which 
was  discovered  in  1503  at  Rettuno  (Mus.  Pio-Ctcm. 
i.  14,  15),  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence.  (Hirt. 
Afythol.  Bitderbuek,  i.  p.  29,  &c)  In  the  Apollo 
of  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  with  com- 
manding but  serene  majesty  ;  sublime  intellect  and 
physical  beauty  are  combined  in  it  in  the  most 
wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  is  higher  than 
in  other  ancient  figures,  and  on  it  there  is  a  pair 
of  locks,  while  the  rest  of  his  hair  flows  freely 
down  on  his  neck.  The  limbs  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  harmonious,  the  muscles  are  not  worked 
out  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  figure  is  ra- 
ther thin  in  proportion  to  the  breast.  (Buttmann, 
MytiuJogui,  i.  p.  1-22 ;  G.  Hermann,  Dmeriatio  de 
Apoliute  et  Duma,  2  parts,  Leipzig,  1836  and  1837; 
M  tiller,  Dorians,  book  ii.)  [L.  8.] 

APOLLtfCRATES  ('AwMojcpdrTji),  the  elder 
son  of  Dionysius,  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his 
father  in  command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der them  to  Dion,  about  a.  c  354.  He  was  allowed 
to  sad  away  to  join  his  father  in  Italy.  (PluU  Dion, 
37,  &C-,  56 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  259  ;  Nepos,  Dim,  5  ( 
Aelian,  V.  II.  ii.  41.)  Athenaeus  speaks  (vi.  pp. 
435,  f„  436,  a.)  of  Apollocrates  as  the  son  of  the 
elder  Dionysius ;  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  unless 
we  suppose  with  Ktihn  (ad  Ad.  I.  c),  that  there 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  one  a  son  of  the 
elder  and  the  other  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 

APOLLODO'RUS(*A»oAA<»»k»»)  l.Of  Achar- 
NB  in  Attica,  son  of  Pasion,  the  celebrated  Linker, 
who  died  a,  c,  370,  when  his  son  ApoUodoms  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  (Dem.  J'tij  J  norm.  p. 
951.)  His  mother,  who  married  Phormion,  a 
freed  man  of  Pasion,  after  her  husband's  death, 
lived  ten  years  longer,  and  after  her  death  in  B.  c. 
360,  Phormion  became  the  guardian  of  her  younger 
son,  Pasiclee.  Several  years  later  (b.  c.  350), 
Apollodorus  brought  an  action  against  Phormion, 
for  whom  Demosthenes  wrote  a  defence,  the  oration 
for  Phormion,  which  is  still  extant.  In  this  year, 
Apollodorus  was  archon  eponymus  at  Athena, 
(Diod.  xri.  46.)  When  Apollodorus  afterwards  at- 
tacked the  witnesses  who  had  supported  Phormion, 
Demosthenes  wrote  for  Apollodorus  the  two  orationa 
still  extant  awrd  Src^dVou.  (Aeschin.  de  FaU.  Lsy. 
p.  50 ;  Plut  Demodk,  15.)  Apollodorus  had  many 
and  very  important  law  suits,  in  most  of  which 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speeches  for  him  (Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.  ii.  p.  440,  &c.  3d.  ed.)  [  Dkmosthknks]  ; 
the  latest  of  them  is  that  against  Neaera,  in  which 
Apollodorus  is  the  pleader,  and  which  may  perhaps 
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be  referred  to  the  year  h.  c  340,  when  Apollo- 
dorus \va»  fifty-four  vcars  of  age.  Apollodorus 
was  a  very  wealthj  man,  and  performed  twice  the 
liturgy  of  the  trierarchy.  (Dem.  c  PolgcL  p.  1208, 
c  Nia*tr.  p.  1247.) 

2.  Of  Amphitolis,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  was  entrusted  in  B,  c.  331, 
together  with  Menes,  with  the  administration  of 
Babylon  and  of  all  the  satrapies  as  far  as  Cilicia. 
Alexander  also  gave  them  1000  talents  to  collect 
as  many  troops  as  they  could.  (Diod.  xviL  54  ; 
Curtius,  t.  1 ;  comp.  Arriaii,  A  nab.  viL  18 ;  Appian, 
de  BelL  CtoviL  152.) 

3.  Of  Artkmita,  whence  he  is  distinguished 
from  others  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus  by  the 
ethnic  adjective  'Aprs/dra*  or  'Afrspmp'o'f .  (Steph. 
Byx,  «.  r.  'Aprtfdra.)  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
is  unknown.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Parthians 
which  is  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  1 1 8,  xi  pp. 
509,  519,  xv.  p.  685),  and  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p. 
682),  who  mentions  the  fourth  book  of  his  work. 
There  are  two  passages  in  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  516  and 
526),  in  which  according  to  the  common  reading 
he  speaks  of  an  Apollodorus  Adramyttenus ;  but 
as  be  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  author  of  the 
Parthica,  the  word  'ABpafwmjyos  has  justly  been 

into  'A(rr*tuTJir6s.  Whether  this  Apollo- 
of  Artemita  is  the  tame  as  the  one  to  whom 
a  history  of  Caria  is  ascribed,  cannot  be  decided. 
Stephanus  Byzantius  (s.  rr.  'hptivriooi  and  Aayt- 
ri*)  mentions  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  books  of 
this  work. 

4.  An  Athbnun,  commanded  the  Persian 
auxiliaries  which  the  Athenians  had  solicited  from 
the  king  of  Persia  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
a.  c  340.  Apollodorus  was  engaged  with  these 
troops  in  protecting  the  town  of  Pcrinthus  while 
Philip  invaded  iU  territory.  (Pans.  L  29.  §  7 ; 
eosnp.  Diod.  xvi  75;  Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  14.) 

5.  A  Boeotian,  who  together  with  Epaenetns 
cru-oe  as  ambassador  from  Boeotia  to  Messenia,  in 
B.  c.  1 83,  just  at  the  time  when  the  Messenians, 
terrified  by  Lycortas,  the  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
were  inclined  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  influence 
of  the  Boeotian  auil>a*xidors  decided  the  question, 

the  Me»*enians  concluded   peace  with  the 
(Polyb.  xiv.  12.) 

6.  Of  Carvhttr.  The  ancients  distinguish  be- 
tween two  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus : 
the  one  is  called  a  native  of  Qela  in  Sicily,  and  the 
other  of  Carystus  in  Euboea.  Suidas  speaks  of  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  Apollodorus,  and  this  circum- 
stance has  led  some  critics  to  imagine  that  there 
were  three  comic  poets  of  the  name  of  Apollodorus. 
But  as  the  Athenian  is  not  mentioned  anywhere 
else,  and  as  Suida<  doe »  not  notice  the  Carystian, 
it  is  supposed  that  Suidas  called  the  Carystian  an 
Athenian  either  by  mistake,  or  because  he  had  the 
Athenian  franchise.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  plays  of  the  Carystian  were  not 
p'-rfenn'd  at  Athens,  but  at  Alexandria.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  664.)  Athenaeus  calls  him  a  contemporary 
of  Macbon  ;  so  that  he  probably  lived  between  the 


years  &  c  300  and  260.  Apollodorus  of  Carystus 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  new  Attic  comedy, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  iu 
porta.  (Athen.  L  c.)  This  is  not  only  stated  by 
f»«d  authorities,  but  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
fsrt,  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and  Phormio 
Apollodorus  of  Carystus.  (A.  Mai,  Fragm. 
U  ei  Tmntii,  p.  38.)    According  to  Suidas 
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I  Apollodonu  wrote  47  comedies,  and  five  times 
gained  the  prize.  We  know  the  titles  and  possess 
fragments  of  several  of  his  plays;  but  ten  comedies 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Apollodorus  alone,  and  without  any  suggestion  as 
to  whether  they  belong  to  Apollodorus  of  Carys- 
tus or  to  Apollodorus  of  Qela.  (A.  Mcineke, 
Hist.  Grit.  Comicor.  O'raecor.  p.  462,  &c.) 

7.  Tyrant  of  Cakbandrkia  (formerly  Potidaea)in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  He  at  first  pretended  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  people ;  but  when  he  had  gained  their 
confidence,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  bound  hi  n  accom- 
plices by  most  barbarous  ceremonies  described  in 
Diodorus.  (xxii.  Em.  p.  563.)  When  he  had 
gained  his  object,  about  a.  c  279,  he  began  his 
tyrannical  reign,  which  in  cruelty,  rapaciousness, 
and  debauchery,  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  any 
country.  The  ancients  mention  him  along  with 
the  most  detestable  tyrants  that  ever  lived. 
(Polyb.  viL  7 ;  Seneca,  De  /no,  ii.  5,  De  Be**/. 
viL  19.)  But  notwithstanding  the  support  which 
he  derived  from  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  pene- 
trating southward,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  him- 
self, and  was  conquered  and  put  to  death  by 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  (Polyaen.  ri.  7,  iv.  6,  18; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  41 ;  Hut.  An.  v.  15 ;  Pint.  De 
Sera  AW  »W.  10,  11  ;  Pans.  iv.  5.  §  1;  Hein- 
sius,  ad  Ovid,  ex  Pont,  ii.  9.  43.) 

8.  Of  Cum  as,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  person  that  was  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  grammarian  and  critic  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  L  p.  309.)  According  to  Pliny  (//.  A'.  viL 
37)  his  fame  wait  so  great  that  he  was  honoured  by 
the  Ampbictyonic  council  of  the  Greeks. 

9.  Of  Cvrbnk,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  often 
cited  by  other  Greek  grammarians,  as  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Euripides  (OresL  1485),  in  the  Etymolo- 
gicum  M.  (».  v.  fJ*no\6x<>t),  and  by  Suidas  (s.  re. 
irrucfiviy  &&no\6xosy  NdVior,  and  fUtktoom). 
From  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  487)  it  would  seem  that 
he  wrote  a  work  on  drinking  vessels  (vontpta),  and 
if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Natalis  Comes 
(iii.  16 — 18,  ix.  5),  he  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  gods,  but  this  may  possibly  be  a  confusion  of 
A|K)llodorus  of  Gyrene,  with  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian of  Athens.  (Heync,  ad  Apollod.  pp. 
1174,  Ac,  1167.) 

10.  Of  Cvxicua,  lived  previous  to  the  time  of 
Plato,  who  in  his  dialogue  Ion  (p.  541),  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  the  Athenians 
had  frequently  placed  at  the  bead  of  their  armies. 
This  statement  is  repeated  by  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xiv.  5), 
but  in  what  campaigns  Apollodorus  served  the 
Athenians  is  not  known.  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  506), 
in  censuring  Plato  for  his  malignity,  mentions 
Apollodorus,  and  the  other  foreigners  enumerated  in 
the  passage  of  the  Ion,  as  instances  of  persons  calum- 
niated by  the  philosopher,  although  the  passage  does 
not  contain  a  trace  of  anything  derogatory  to  them. 

1 1.  Of  Cyxicus,  an  unknown  Greek  writer,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertins  (ix.  38),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  spoken  of  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,    (Strom,  ii.  p.  417.) 

12.  Surnamed  Ephillus,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who  attributes  to  him  two  works,  one  called  <pv<rnebt 
and  the  other  i|6uct}.  (Diog.  Laert.  viL  39, 41,  54, 
64,  84,  102,  121,  125,  129,  135,  140.)  Theon  of 
Alexandria  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  <pvouc^ 
(Suid.  «.  c.  and  Stobaeus  (Edog.  PAys.  L 
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p.  257,  ed.  Heeren)  has  preserved  two  fragments  I 
of  it.  This  Stoic  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Academic  philosopher  ApoUodorus  who  is  spoken 
of  by  Cicero  (De  i\Tai.  Deor.  i.  34),  but  he  is  per- 
haps the  samo  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (De  Ammo,  15)  along  with  Chrysippus. 

13.  An  Epicubban,  was  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (x.  13)  surnamed  >n)*oTvpayvosy  from  his 
exercising  a  kind  of  tyranny  or  supremacy  in  the 
garden  or  school  of  Epicurus.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  Zeno  of  Sidon,  who  became  his  successor  as  the 
head  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  about  b.  c.  84.  He 
is  said  to  hare  written  upwards  of  400  books 
(0iCA(a,  Diog.  Laert  x.  25),  but  only  one  of  them 
is  mentioned  by  its  title,  viz.  a  Life  of  Epicurus. 
(Diog.  Laert.  x.  2.)  This  as  well  as  his  other 
works  hare  completely  perished. 

14.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  who  lired  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  is  commonly 
believed  to  hare  been  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards  of  thirty  epi- 
grams which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  beautiful  simplicity  of  style  as 
well  as  of  sentiment.  Reiske  was  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  poet  as  the  same  man  as  Apollonides  of 
Nicaea,  and  moreover  to  suppose  that  the  poems  in 
the  Anthologia  were  the  productions  of  two  differ- 
ent persons  of  the  name  of  ApoUodorus,  the  one  of 
whom  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  Hadrian.  But  there  is  no  ground 
for  this  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  AnihoL  Gruec.  xiii. 
p.  854,  Ac) 

15.  Of  Erythrab,  a  Greek  writer,  who  spoke 
of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  as  his  fellow-citizen. 
(Varro,  Fragm.  p.  216,  cd.  Bip. ;  Schol.  ad  Plat. 
Pkaedr.  p.  343 ;  Lac  tan  t.  De  Fall.  Rtlig.  i.  6.) 

16.  Of  Gbla  in  Sicily,  was,  according  to  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  (p.  61),  a  contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  accordingly  lived  between  the  years  B.  c  340 
and  290.  Suidas  and  Eudocia  attribute  to  him 
seven  comedies,  of  which  they  give  the  titles.  But 
while  Suidas  (».  v.  'AwoA\6S»pos)  ascribes  them  to 
A  poUodorns  of  Gcla,  he  assigns  one  of  these  same 
comedies  in  another  passage  (*.  r.  owovfctfw)  to  the 
Carystian.  Other  writers  too  frequently  confound 
the  two  comic  poets.  (Meineke,  Hid.  Crit.  Comic 
Grate,  p.  459,  dec.) 

17.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  Athens,  was  a 
son  of  Asclepiade«,  and  a  pupil  of  the  gram- 
marian Aristarchus,  of  Panactius,  and  Diogenes 
the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
B.  c.  140,  a  few  years  after  the  fall  of  Corinth. 
Further  particulars  lire  not  mentioned  about  him. 
Wo  know  that  one  of  his  historical  works  (the 
Xpovucd)  came  down  to  the  year  B.  c  143,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Attalus  IL,  surnamed 
Philadelphus,  who  died  in  b.  c  1 38 ;  but  how 
long  ApoUodorus  lived  after  the  year  b.  c.  143 
is  unknown.  ApoUodorus  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
were  much  used  in  antiquity,  but  aU  of  them 
have  perished  with  the  exception  of  one,  and 
even  this  one  has  not  come  down  to  us  com- 
plete. This  work  bears  the  title  h*€Kto&T)>cri ;  it 
consists  of  three  books,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains 
a  well- arranged  account  of  the  numerous  myth  uses 
of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic  age  of  Greece. 
The  materials  are  derived  from  the  poets,  especially 
the  cyclic  poets,  the  logographers,  and  the  histo- 
rians.   It  begins  with  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and 


goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  when  the  w^rk 
suddenly  breaks  off.    The  part  which  is  win  ling 
at  the  end  contained  the  stories  of  the  families  of 
Pelops  and  Atreus,  and  probably  the  whole  of  the 
Trojan  cycle  also.    The  first  portion  of  the  work 
(i.  1 — 7)  contains  the  ancient  theogonic  and  cov 
mogonic  mythu&es,  which  are  followed  by  the 
Hellenic  mythuses,  and  the  latter  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  different  tribes  of  the  Greek  nation. 
(Phot  Cod.  186.)   The  ancients  valued  this  work 
very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  running  mythological 
commentary  to  the  Greek  poets ;  to  us  it  »  of 
stiU  greater  value,  as  most  of  the  works  from  which 
ApoUodorus  derived  his  information,  as  well  a* 
several  other  works  which  were  akin  to  that  of 
ApoUodorus,  are  now  lost     ApoUodorus  relates 
his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  uruidomrJ 
style,  and  gives  only  that  which  he  found  in  his 
sources,  without  interpolating  or  perverting  the 
genuine  forms  of  the  legends  by  attempts  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning.     This  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  Bibliotheca,  more  like  a  mere  catalogue 
of  events,  than  a  history,  has  led  some  modem 
critics  to  consider  the  work  in  its  present  fc>rai 
either  as  an  abridgement  of  some  greater  work  of 
ApoUodorus,  or  as  made  up  out  of  several  of  his 
works.     But  this  opinion  is  a  mere  hypothesis 
without  any  evidence.     The  first  edition  of  the 
Hibliotheca  of  ApoUodorus,  in  which  the  text  is  in 
a  very  bad  condition,  was  edited  by  Benedictas 
Aegius  of  Spoleto,  at  Rome,  1 555,  8vo.    A  some- 
what better  edition  is  that  of  Heidelberg,  1599, 
8vo.    (Ap.  Commelin.)    After  the  editions  of 
Tan.  Faber  (Salmur.  1661,  8vo.),  and  Th.  Gale  in 
his  Script.  Hist.  poet.  (Paris,  1675,  8vo,),  there 
followed  the  critical  edition  of  Ch.  G.  Heyne, 
Giittingen,  1782  and  83,  4  vols.  12moH  of  which 
a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1803, 
2  vols.  8vo.    The  best  among  the  sutiv^umi 
editions  is  that  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805,  2  vols.  8  to, 
with  a  commentary  and  a  French  translation. 
The  Bibliotheca  is  also  printed  in  C.  and  Th. 
MUUer,  Fragment.  Hid.  Graee^  Paris,  1841,  and 
in  A.  YVesterraann's  MytitoamphL,  site  Scriptora 
Foeticae  Hidor.  Graect,  1843,  8vo. 

Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  ApoUodorus 
which  are  lost,  but  of  which  a  considerable  number 
of  fragments  are  still  extant,  which  are  contained 
in  Heyne's  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  and  in  C. 
and  Th.  M tiller  s  Fragm,  Hid.  (Jrarc~,  the  follow- 
ing must  be  noticed  here :    1.  Tl*pl  T&y  *A9r)rryca 
ircupl&wv,    i.  e.  on  the  Athenian  Courtezan*. 
(A then.  xiii.  pp.  567,  583,  xiw.  pp.  586,  591 ; 
Heyne,  vol.  iiL  p.  1 163,  dec. ;  M  tiller,  p.  467,  Ac) 
2.  'Ayriypa^  wpdt  n)r  'AfH<rroK\iovt  ewttfroXv*- 
(A then.  xiv.  p.  636;  Heyne,  p.  1172,  Ac.)  3. 
r*n»  wepfoftos,  waytuuf  M*Tft»,  that  is,  a  Universal 
Geography  in  iambic  verses,  such  as  was  af  ter wards 
written  by  Scymnus  of  Chios  and  by  Dionyshu. 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Steph.  Bya.  passim;  Heyne, 
p.  1126,  Ac.;  MuUer,  p.  449,  Ac)      4.  Dsfi 
Ewtxdpftov,  either  a  commentary  or  a  dissertation 
on  the  plays  of  the  comic  poet  Epicharmua,  which 
consisted  of  ten  books.    ("Pophyr.  Vit.  Fled*.  4 ; 
Heyne,  p.  1142,  Ac;  Miiller,    p.   462.)  5. 
'ETv/ioAxrylai,  or  Etymologies,  a  work  which  is 
frequently  referred  to,  though  not  alwars  under 
this  title,  but  sometimes  apparently  under  that  of 
the  head  of  a  particular  article.    (Heyne,  p.  1 144, 
Ac;  Mttller,  p.  462,  Ac)     fi.  Tlept  in 
twenty-four  books.     This  work    contained  the 
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of  the  Greeks,  as  far  as  the  god*  them- 
;  the  Bibtiotheca,  giving  an 
acrnnnt  of  the  heroic  a^ev  formed  a  kind  of  conti- 
noatisa  to  it.  (Heyne,  p.  1039,  Ac ;  MtiUer,  p. 
428,4c)  7.  n^l  rvwr  nmAiyov  or  wspl  rewr, 
*  as  an  historical  and  geographical  explanation  of 
ihc  atiiopiie  in  the  eecond  book  of  the  Iliad.  It 
onn*ua«i  of  twelve  books,  and  is  frequently  cited 
by  Stratjo  and  other  ancient  writers.  (Heyne,  p. 
1 099,  At ;  Muller,  p.  453,  Ac)  8.  Iltpl  2a>'<ppovot, 
tint  m,  a  commentary  on  the  Mimes  of  Sopbron,  of 
vkica  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (til 
a.  281),  and  the  fourth  by  the  SchoL  on  Aristoph. 
(Tftp,  483;  Heyne,  p.  1138;  Mailer,  p.  461, 
Ac)  9.  Xportxd  or  XP°VIK^I  ovrra^tt,  was  a 
c&muide  in  iambic  verses,  comprising  the  history 
«f  1040  year*,  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (1184) 
aovn  to  his  own  time,  u.  c.  143.  This  work, 
■■t'Vrb  was  again  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
liibliiithrca.  thus  completed  the  history  from  the 
nrvin  of  the  god*  and  the  world  down  to  bin  own 
tiaw.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted  is  not 
^urt*  certain.  In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  the 
kcrj  hook  is  mentioned,  but  if  Syncellus(Obt»»oor. 
%  349,  ed.  Dindorf.)  refers  to  this  work,  it  most 
ka*t  ccn*i«trd  of  at  least  eight  books.  The  loss  of 
tkn  work  is  one  of  the  severest  that  we  hare  to 
r-ia^at  in  th*  historical  literature  of  antiquity. 
(Heyne,  p.  1072,  Ac;  Mailer,  p.  435,  Ac.)  For 
farther  mforniarinn  rwpectinp  Apollodorus  and  bis 
writer*.  ««•  Kabricius  tiiU.  Gr.  iv.  pp.  287 — 
299 ;  C  and  Th.  Muller,  pp.  xxxtiiL — xlv. 

18-  Of  Lssfitoa,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  who 
fired  pre  »ious  to  the  time  of  Aristotle  (PoliL  L  4, 
a.  21,  ed.  Gt'ttline.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
{Dt  tU  RmM.  L  1),  and  by  Pliny.  {BUnch.  ad 
idJ..  ruL  x.  xiv.  zt.  xvii.  and  xvib.) 

19.  SsmuDed  LcxiisTicoa,  appears  to  hare  been 
a  taath^matician,  if  as  is  usually  supposed,  he  is 
saja^  a*  the  one  who  is  called  dptdfinrux6s. 
(Diog.  I^aert  L  25,  viiL  12;  A  then.  x.  p.  418.) 
V-'b»'j\rg  he  is  the  same  as  the  Apnllodotns  of 
(Aba  pome  vim  mamd.  Epic,  p. 
two  lines,  is  not  quite  certain. 
Macedonian,  and  secretary  to  king 
He  and  another  scribe  of  the  name  of 
the  king  to  the  colloquy 
on  the  Maliac  gulf,  with  T.  Quinctius 
Ftamininna,  in  a.  c  198.   (Polyb.  xvii.  1,  8.) 

21.  Of  Nkaba.  Nothing  is  known  about  him 
except  that  Stephanos  Byxantius  (c  v.  Klxuta)  men- 
limh  bun  among  the  distinguished  persons  of  that 
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22.  Of  PERCAMC8,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was  the 
■of  a  school  of  rhetoric  called  after  him  'AaoA- 
dUmoa^  which  was  subsequently  opposed 
irj  tb*  school  established  by  Theodoras  of  Gadara. 
( j/»t  olptais.)  In  his  advanced  age  ApoUo- 
roms  taM^ht  rhetoric  at  Apollonia,  and  here  young 
(Augustas)  was  one  of  his  pupils  and 
friend.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  625 ;  Sueton. 
A  »<jl  89.)  Strati  ascribes  to  him  scientific  works 
(▼wx»m)  on  rhetoric,  but  Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  18, 
mcop  §  1)  on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus  himself 
ian-%  onJy  one  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  as 
grrrame,  and  this  he  calls  An  (r4xrn)  edita  ad 
M'itxmm^  m  which  the  author  treated  on  oratory 
in  an  far  as  *  peaking  in  the  courts  of  justico 
■a  eoiivTrned.  Apoliodonis  himself  wrote  little, 
ad.  bis  whole  theory  could  !*•  gathered  only  from 
•e  works  of  his  disciples,  C.  Valgius  and  Atticus. 


(Comp.  QuintiL  iL  11.  §  2,  15.  §  12,  iv.  1.  §  50 ; 
Tacit.  De  cfar.  Oral.  19  ;  Seneca,  Comtrw.  I  %  ii. 
9;  Sext  Empir.  Adv.  Math.  iL  79.)  Lucian 
(Macrvb.  23)  states,  that  Apollodorus  died  at  the 
age  of  eigbty-two.  (C.  W.  Piderit,  de  ApoUodoro 
Perpameno  et  Theodora  Gadaraui,  RheioiiLus, 
Marburg,  4to.) 

23.  Of  Phalbron  in  Attica,  a  very  ardent  and 
zealous  friend  and  follower  of  Socrates  (Xen.  A  pot. 
Socr.  §  28,  Mem,  iiL  1 1.  §  17),  but  unable  with  all 
his  attachment  to  understand  the  real  worth  of  his 
master.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the 
dark  side  of  things,  and  thus  became  discontented 
and  morose,  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  strug- 
gle manfully  for  what  was  good.  This  brought  upon 
him  the  nickname  of  fiarutis,  or  the  eccentric  man. 
(Plat.  Sympos.  p.  173  D.)  When  Socrates  was 
going  to  die,  Apollodorus  lost  all  controul  over 
himself,  and  gave  himself  up  to  tears  and  loud 
lamentations.  (Plat.  Phaed.  p.  117,  D»)  Aelian 
(  V.  H.  i.  16)  relates  a  droll  anecdote,  according  to 
which  Apollodorus  offered  to  Socrates  before  his 
death  a  suit  of  fine  clothes,  that  he  might  die  re- 
spectably. Apollodorus  occurs  in  several  of  Plato's 
dialogues,  but  the  passage  which  gives  the  most 
lively  picture  of  the  man  is  in  the  Symposium,  p. 
173,  Ac.  Compare  T.  A  Wolf,  Prae/aL  ad  Sym- 
pot.  p.  41. 

24.  Sumamed  Pyraqrus,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential citizens  of  the  town  of  Agynum  in  Sicily, 
who  gave  his  evidence  against  the  praetor  Verres. 
(Cic  m  Verr.  iii.  31,  iv.  23.) 

25.  Governor  of  Sumana,  was  appointed  to  this 
office  by  Antiochus  IIL  after  the  rebellion  of  Molo 
and  his  brother  Alexander  had  been  put  down,  in 
b.  c  220.  (Polvb.  v.  54 ;  comp.  Alexander, 
brother  of  Molo.) 

26.  Of  Tarsi  h,  a  tragic  poet,  of  whom  Suidas 
and  Eadocia  (p.  61)  mention  six  tragedies;  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  There  is  an- 
other Apollodorus  of  Tarsus,  who  was  probably  a 
grammarian,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  early 
dramatic  writers  of  Greece.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Med. 
148, 169;  SchoL  ad  Arutaph.  Ran.  323,  Pltd.  535.) 

27.  Of  Telmesscr,  is  called  by  Artemidorus 
{Oneirocr.  i.  82)  an  «Wp  iMdyipos,  and  seems  to 
have  written  a  work  on  dreams. 

There  are  a  few  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Apollodorus,  who  are  mentioned  in  ancient  writers, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  beyond  their 
name.  A  list  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  given  by 
Fabricius.    (BibL  Gr.  iv.  p.  299,  Ac.)       [L.  S.] 

APOLLODO'RUS,  artists.  1.  A  painter,  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  flourished  about  408,  B.C.  With  him 
commences  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
He  gave  a  dramatic  effect  to  the  essential  forms  of 
Polygnotus,  without  actually  departing  from  them  as 
models,  by  adding  to  them  a  representation  of  per- 
sons and  objects  as  they  really  exist,  not,  however, 
individually,  but  in  classes  :  M  primus  ipedee  ex- 
primere  instituit."  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  1.)  This 
feature  in  the  works  of  Apollodorus  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Fuseli  (Led.  L) : — u  The  acuteness  of 
his  taste  led  him  to  discover  that,  as  all  men  were 
connected  by  one  general  form,  so  they  were  sepa- 
rated, each  by  some  predominant  power,  which 
fixed  character  and  bound  them  to  a  class  :  that  in 
proportion  as  this  specific  power  partook  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  the  farther  it  was  removed  from 
a  share  in  that  harmonious  system  which  constitutes 
nature  and  consists  in  a  due  balance  of  all  its  parts. 
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Thence  lie  drew  his  line  of  imitation,  and  personi- 
fied the  central  form  of  the  class  to  which  his 
object  belonged,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  its  quali- 
ties administered,  without  being  absorbed  :  agility 
was  not  suffered  to  destroy  firmness,  solidity,  or 
weight ;  nor  strength  and  weight  agility ;  elegance 
did  not  degenerate  to  effeminancy,  or  grandeur 
swell  to  hugeness. "  Fuseli  justly  adds  that  these 
principles  of  style  seem  to  have  been  exemplified 
in  his  two  works  of  which  Pliny  has  given  us  the 
titles,  a  worshipping  priest,  and  Ajax  struck  by 
lightning,  the  former  being  the  image  of  piety,  the 
latter  of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  A  third  picture 
by  Apollodorus  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
the  Pint tu  of  Aristophanes,  (v.  385.) 

Apollodorus  made  a  great  advance  in  colouring. 
He  invented  chiaroscuro  (<pdopa\v  xai  dwJxpwiv 
<ncia?,  Plut  de  Gloria  A  then.  2).  Earlier  painters, 
Dionysius  for  example  (Plut.  TimoL  36),  had 
attained  to  the  quality  which  the  Greeks  called 
t6vos%  that  is,  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and 
shade,  but  Apollodorus  was  the  first  who  height- 
ened this  effect  by  the  gradation  of  tints,  and  thus 
obtained  what  modern  painters  call  tone.  Hence 
he  was  called  VKiaypaQos.  (Hesychius,  *.  v.) 
Pliny  says  that  bis  pictures  were  the  first  that 
rivetted  the  eyes,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
conferred  due  honour  upon  the  pencil,  plainly  be- 
cause the  cestrum  was  an  inadequate  instrument 
for  the  production  of  those  effects  of  light  and 
shade  which  Apollodorus  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  pencil.  In  this  state  he  delivered  the  art  to 
Zcuxis  [Ziuxis],  upon  whom  be  is  said  to  have 
written  verses,  complaining  that  he  had  robbed 
him  of  his  art.  Plutarch  (I.  c)  says,  that  Apollo- 
dorus inscribed  upon  his  works  the  verse  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  Zeuxis, 

M»fifaerat  ris  /joAAo?  4  fjufx^etrau, 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  statues  in  bronze. 
He  was  so  fastidious  that  he  often  broke  his  works 
in  pieces  after  they  were  finished,  and  hence  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  u  the  madman,"  in  which 
character  he  was  represented  by  the  sculptor 
Silanion.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  21.)  Assuming 
from  this  that  the  two  artists  were  contemporary, 
Apollodorus  flourished  about  324  B.  c. 

A  little  further  on  (§  26)  Pliny  names  an  Apol- 
lodorus among  the  artists  who  had  made  bronze 
statues  of  philosophers. 

On  the  base  of  the  **  Venus  di  Medici,"  Apol- 
lodorus is  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Cleomenes. 
Thiersch  (Epocien,  p.  292)  suggests,  that  he 
may  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  subject  of 
this  article,  for  that  the  statue  of  the  latter  by 
Silanion  may  have  been  made  from  tradition  at 
any  time  after  his  death.  Hut  Apollodorus  is  so 
commou  a  Greek  name  that  no  such  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  mere  mention  of  it. 

3.  Of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian. The  former  emperor  employed  him  to  build 
his  Forum,  Odeum,  and  Gymnasium,  at  Rome ; 
the  latter,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  words 
uttered  by  the  architect,  first  banished  him  and 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  lxix. 
4  {  Spartian.  Hadrian.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLODORUS,  a  Graeco- Roman  jurist,  and 
one  of  the  commission  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  Younger  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code.  In 
A.  d.  429  he  appears  as  comet  and  maqister  memo- 
ri<i4  (Cod.  Th.  1.  tit.  1.  s.  5),  and  he  appears  as 
comes  $acri  consittorii  in  the  years  435  and  438. 


(Cod.  Th.  1.  tit  1.  s.  6  ;  Nov.  1.  Theod.  II, 
printed  in  the  Bonn  Corpus  Juris  AnUjud.  as  s 
second  preface  to  the  Theod.  Cod.)  There  terms 
to  be  no  reason,  beyond  sameness  of  name  and 
nearness  of  date,  to  identify  him  with  the  Apollo- 
dorus who  was  comet  rei  privaiae  under  Artadiu* 
and  Honorius,  a.  d.  396,  and  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  in  the  years  399  and  400.  (Cod.  Th.  11. 
tit.  36.  s.  32;  16.  tit.  11.  s.  1.)  To  ApoUodoros, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  are  addressed  some  of  the 
letters  of  Symmachus,  who  was  connected  with 
him  by  affinity,  (viii.  4,  ix.  14,48.)  [J.T.G.] 

APOLLODO'RUS  {'AwokXoSwpos),  the  name 
of  two  physicians  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  S.  xx 
13),  one  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Citiuia,  in 
Cyprus,  the  other  of  Tarentum.    Perhaps  it  was 
one  of  these  who  wrote  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
giving  him  directions  as  to  what  wines  be  should 
drink  {ibid.  xiv.  9),  though  to  which  king  of  this 
name  his  precepts  were  addressed  is  not  mentioned. 
A  person  of  the  same  name  wrote  a  work,  Ilfsl 
Mi/jtMMr  nal  IrHpavuVy  On  OintmenU  and  CfvjfJett, 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  675),  and  another, 
quoted  by  the  same  author,  n«pi  fchpiW,  0« 
Venomous  Animals  (ibid.  xv.  p.  681),  which  '» 
possibly  the  work  that  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  Pliny.  (H.  N.  xxii.  15,  29,  &c)  [W.  A  G.] 

APOLLO'N  IDES  or  APOLLO'N  I  DAS('A»aV 
\wW8tji).  1.  Governor  of  Aroos,  who  was  raised  to 
this  office  by  Cassander.   In  the  year  b.  c.  315,  he 
invaded  Arcadia,  and  got  possession  of  the  town  of 
Stymphalus.    The  majority  of  the  Argives  were 
hostile  towards  Cassander,  and  while  ApoUonides 
was  engaged  in  Arcadia,  they  invited  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Polysperchon,  and  promised  to  surrender 
their  town  to  him.    But  Alexander  was  not  quick 
enough  in  his  movements,  and  Apouonidet,  who 
seems  to  have  been  informed  of  the  plan,  suddenly 
returned  to  Argos.   About  500  senators  were  at 
the  time  assembled  in  the  prytaneum :  ApoUowlek 
had  all  the  doors  of  the  house  well  guarded,  that 
none  of  them  might  escape,  and  then  set  fire  to  it, 
so  that  all  perished  in  the  flames.   The  other 
Argives  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy 
were  partly  exiled  and  partly  put  to  death.  (Diod. 
xix.  63.) 

2.  A  Boeotian,  an  officer  in  the  Greek  army 
which  supported  the  claims  of  Cyrus  the  Y  onager. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  courage,  and  the  difficult** 
which  the  Greeks  had  to  encounter  led  him  to  op- 
pose Xenophon,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  friendly  relations  with  king  Artaxerxcs. 
He  was  rebuked  by  Xenophon,  and  deprived  of 
his  office  for  having  said  things  unworthy  of  s 
Greek.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iii.  1.  §  26,  &c) 

3.  Of  Cardia,  to  whom  Philip  of  Macedonia 
assigned  for  his  private  use  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Chersonesus.  (Demosth.  d»  //atones,  p.  86.) 
ApoUonides  was  afterwards  sent  by  Charidemus  as 
ambassador  to  Philip.  (Demosth.  c  A  ristoer.  p.  681.) 

4.  Of  Chios,  was  during  the  eastern  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Persian  party  in  his  native  island ;  but  while 
Alexander  was  in  Egypt,  ApoUonides  was  con- 
quered by  the  king's  admirals*  Hegelochus  and 
Amphoterus.  He  and  several  of  his  partisans 
were  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Elephantine  ia 
Egypt,  where  they  were  kept  in  close  imprison- 
ment. (Arrian,  Anab  iii.  2;  Curtius,  iy.  5.) 

5.  Of  Nicaka,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  commentary  on 
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the  Silli  of  Timon.  (Diog.  La?rt.  ix.  109.)  He 
wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. — 
1.  A  commentary  on  Demosthenes'  oration  wtp\ 
vapaTrp^<r€(ias.  (A  in  mo  a.  a,  v.  S<p\tw.)  2.  On  fic- 
titious stories  (wspl  Kvrt+ivcfUrww),  of  which  the 
third  and  eighth  books  are  mentioned.  ( Ammon. 
a.  c  Korobcifais ;  Anonym,  in  Vita  A  rati.)  3.  A 
work  on  proverbs.  (Steph.  Byx.  a  v.  Tipan.) 
4.  A  work  on  Ion,  the  tragic  poet.  (Harpocrat. 
a  r.  *Is*».)  An  ApoUonides,  without  any  state- 
ment as  to  what  was  his  native  country,  is  men- 
tioned bv  Strabo  (vii.  p.  309,  xi.  pp.  523,  528), 
Puny  (//.  Mtu.2),  and  by  the  Scholiast  on 
ApoUonios  Rhodius  (iv.  983,  1174;  comp.  it  964), 
a.«  the  author  of  a  work  called  »«pnrAo»  rrjr  Edperrris. 
Stobaeus  (Florileg.  IxviL  3,  6)  quotes  some  senarii 
from  one  ApoUonides. 

6.  An  Olvntulan  general  who  used  his  in- 
fluence at  Olynthus  against  Philip  of  Macedonia 
The  king,  with  the  assistance  of  his  intriguing 
agents  in  that  town,  contrived  to  induce  the  people 
to  send  ApoUonides  into  exile.  (Demosth.  Philip. 
iii.  pp.  125,  128.)  ApoUonides  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  the  civic  franchise; 
bat  bciri^  found  unworthy,  he  was  afterwards  de- 
prived of  it.  (LX-mosth.  e.  ffeaer.  p.  1376.) 

7.  Sumamed  Orapius  or  Horapins,  wrote  a 
work  on  Egypt,  entitled  Semenuthi  (Zs/Mrovft), 
and  seems  also  to  have  composed  other  works  on 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Theo- 
phiL  Alex.  ii.  6 ;  comp.  Vosrius,  tU  IIuL  Grate 
p.  396,  ed.  Westennann.) 

8.  Of  Sioon.  When  in  B.  c.  1 86  the  great 
congress  was  held  at  Megalopolis,  and  kingEumenes 
visaed  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Achaean  s,  and 
ohVred  them  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  present 
with  a  view  of  securing  their  favour,  ApoUonides 
of  Sicyon  strongly  opposed  the  Achaean*'  accepting 

as  something  unworthy  of  them,  and 
wi»ud  expose  them  to  the  influence  of  the 
He  was  supported  by  some  other  distin- 
Achaeaos,  and  they  magnanimously  re- 
ting  the  money.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  8.)  At 
this  congress  Roman  ainl^saJur*  also  had  been 
present,  and  after  their  return,  Spartan  and  Achaean 
ambaasadors  went  to  Rome,  B.  c.  1 85.  Among  the 
latter  was  ApoUonides,  who  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Roman  senate  the  real  state  of  affairs 
at  >;<aru,  against  the  Spartan  ambas&ador*,  and  to 
vindicate  the  conduct  of  Philopoemen  and  tlie 
Achaeans  against  the  charges  of  the  Spartans. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  11,  12.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia, ApoUonides  advised  his  countrymen  not  to 
oppnse  the  Romans  openly,  but  at  the  same  time 
be  censored  severely  those  who  were  for  throwing 
themselves  into  their  hands  altogether.  (Polyb. 

9.  A  Spabtan  who  was  appointed  in  B.  c.  181 
of  the  treasurers  to  check  the  system  of  squan- 
dering the  public  money  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  some  time  by  Chaeron,  a  low  demagogue. 
As  ApoUonides  was  the  person  whom  Chaeron 
r.iw!  most  to  fear,  he  had  him  a--»*a*Mnated  by  his 
•aaiasariea.  (Polyb.  xxv.  8;  Cuabron.) 

10.  A  Stoic  phUosopber,  with  whom  Cato  the 
Younger  conversed  on  the  subject  of  suicide  shortly 
betore  be  committed  this  act  at  Utica.  (Plut.  Cat 
Afta.  65,  66,  69.) 

11.  A  SvaacUflAN,  who,  during  the  dissensions 
,  in  the  time  uf  the  second 
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Punic  war,  as  to  whether  they  were  to  join  the 
Carthaginians  or  the  Romans,  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  acting  with  decision  either  the  one  or 
the  other  way,  as  division  on  this  point  would  lead 
to  inevitable  ruin.  At  the  same  time,  he  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  Romans.  (Li v.  xxiv.  28.) 

12.  A  tragic  poet,  concerning  whom  nothing 
is  known.  Two  verses  of  one  of  his  dramas  are 
preserved  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {Paedagog, 
iii.  12)  and  Stobaeus.  (Sermon.  76.)        [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIDESCAwAAswOifi).  1.  A  Greek 
physician  and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Cos,  and,  Uke 
many  other  of  his  countrymen,  went  to  the  court 
of  Persia,  under  Artaxerxes  Longimanua,  8.  c.  465 
— 425.  Here  he  cured  Megabysus,  the  king's 
brother-in-law,  of  a  dangerous  wound,  but  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  a  sinful  and  scandalous 
amour  with  his  wife,  Amytis,  who  was  herself  a 
most  profligate  woman.  For  this  offence  Apollo* 
nides  was  given  up  by  Artaxerxes  into  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  Amestris,  who  tortured  him  for 
about  two  months,  and  at  last,  upon  the  death  of 
her  daughter,  ordered  him  to  be  buried  alive. 
(Ctesias,  Dt  BA,  Pen.  §§  30,  42,  pp.  40,  50,  ed. 
Lion.) 

2.  Another  Greek  physician,  who  must  have 
Uved  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  as 
he  is  said  by  Galen  (de  Cans.  PuU.  iii.  9,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  138,  139)  to  have  differed  from  Archigenes 
respecting  the  state  of  the  pulse  during  sleep.  No 
other  particulars  are  known  of  his  history ;  but  ho 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  ApoUonius  of  Cy- 
prus, a  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  reading 
A.toK\<**ISov  instead  of  'AreAAwffov  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Oalen  where  the  latter  physician  is  men- 
tioned. [Apolloniub  Cyprius.)  He  may  perhaps 
be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Artemi- 
dorus  (Oncirocr.  iv.  2),  and  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii. 
term,  iv.  c  48.  p.  403),  in  which  last  passage  the 
name  is  spelled  ApoUoniade*.  (Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr. 
voL  xiiL  p.  74,  ed.  vet)  f  W.  A.G.] 

APOLLO'N  I  US  ('AffoAAsfc'io*),  historical.  1 . 
The  son  of  Charinus,  appointed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  before  leaving  Egypt,  as  governor  of  the 
part  of  Libya  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  B.  c  331. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  5  ;  Curtius,  iv.  8.) 

2.  A  friend  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus, 
who  accompanied  Demetrius  when  he  went  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  B.  c.  175,  and  supported  him 
with  his  advice.  ApoUonius  had  been  educated 
together  with  Demetrius,  and  their  two  families 
%ad  been  long  connected  by  friendship.  The  fa- 
ther of  ApoUonius,  who  bore  the  same  name,  had 
possessed  great  influence  with  Seleucus.  (Polyb. 
xxxL  19,  21.) 

3.  The  spokesman  of  an  embody  sent  by  An- 
tiochas  IV.  to  Rome,  in  &c  173.  He  brought 
from  his  master  tribute  and  rich  presents,  and  re- 
quested that  the  senate  would  renew  with  Antio- 
chus  the  alliance  which  had  existed  between  his 
father  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  Iii.  6.) 

4.  Of  Claxomenae,  was  sent,  together  with 
ApoUonides,  in  a  c.  170,  as  ambassador  to  king 
Antiochus  after  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt.  (Polyb.  xxviii.  16.) 

5.  One  of  the  principal  leaders  during  the  revolt 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  one  Titus  Minuciua,  in  b.  c.  103.  The 
senate  sent  L.  Lucullus  with  an  army  against  him* 
and  by  bribes  and  the  promise  of  impunity  he  in- 
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duced  Apollonius  to  betray  the  other  leader*  of 
the  insurrection,  and  to  aid  the  Romans  in  sup- 
pressing it.  (Diod.  xxxvi.  Ecioy.  1.  p.  529,  dec) 

6.  Of  Drepanum,  a  son  of  Nicon,  was  a  profli- 
gate but  wealthy  person,  who  had  accumulated 
great  treasures  by  robbing  orphans  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  was  spoiled  in  his  turn  by  Verrea.  He 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  then  received 
the  Roman  name  of  A.  Clodius.  (Cic  tx.  Vert.  iv. 
17;  Quinta.  ix.  2.  §  52.) 

7.  A  tyrant  of  a  town  in  Mesopotamia  called 
Zenodotia,  which  was  destroyed  by  M.  Craasus 
in  a  c  54,  because  100  Roman  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  death  there.  (Plut  Onus.  17;  Pseudo- 
Appian,  Forth,  p.  27,  cd.  Schweigh.)     [L.  S.J 

APOLLONIUS  fAwoAAafwo*),  literary.  1. 
Of  Acharnab,  a  Greek  writer,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  festivals.  (IIcpl  «opr£r;  Harpocrat 
».  w.  vikayot,  nva»6\\iia,  XoAjccZk  ;  Phot.  «.  e. 
v$po<popla,) 

2.  Of  Alabanda,  sumamed  &  MoAcucoj,  was 
some  years  older  than  Apollonius  Molon,  with 
whom  be  has  sometimes  been  confounded.  He 
was  a  rhetorician,  and  went  from  Alabanda  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  G55.)  Scaevola  in  his  praetorship  saw  him  and 
spoke  with  him  in  Rhodes.  He  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  rhetoric  and  used  to  ridicule 
and  despise  philosophy.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  L  17.) 
Whenever  he  found  that  a  pupil  had  no  talent  for 
oratory,  he  dismissed  him,  and  advised  him  to  ap- 
ply to  what  he  thought  him  fit  for,  although  by 
retaining  him  he  might  have  derived  pecuniary 
advantages.  (Cic  de  OraL  i.  28;  com  p.  Spalding, 
ad  QuintiL  i.  p.  430,  ii.  p.  453,  ir.  p.  562 ;  Clinton, 
F.  II.  vol  ii.  p.  147,  Ac.) 

3.  Of  Alabanda,  sumamed  Molon,  likewise  a 
rhetorician,  who  left  his  country  and  went  to 
Rhodes  (Strata,  xiv.  p.  655) ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  also  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  for  some  time,  as 
Cicero,  who  calls  him  a  great  pleader  in  the  courts 
of  justice  and  a  great  teacher,  states  that,  in  B.  c 
88,  he  received  instructions  from  him  at  Rome. 
(Cic  Brut.  89.)  In  B.  c  81,  when  Sulla  was  dic- 
tator, Apollonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of 
the  H  hod  inns,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  again  be- 
nefited by  his  instructions.  (Brut  90.)  Four 
years  later,  when  Cicero  returned  from  Asia,  he 
staid  for  some  time  in  Rhodes,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  admiring  the  practical  eloquence  of  Apol- 
lonius in  the  courts  as  well  as  his  skill  in  teaching. 
(Brut  91.)  Apollonius  is  also  called  a  distin- 
guished writer,  but  none  of  his  works  has  come4 
down  to  us.  They  appear  however  to  have  treated 
on  rhetorical  subjects,  and  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Phoebam.  i.  p.  98 ;  Porphyr.  Quae*.  Homeric  p. 
10.)  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  iL  36)  mentions  some 
work  of  his  in  which  he  spoke  against  the  Jews. 
Julius  Caesar  was  also  one  of  his  disciples.  (Plut 
Caet.  3 ;  Suet  Goes.  4  ;  com  p.  Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  1, 
Brut.  70,  de  Invent,  i.  56 ;  Plut  Cic  4 ;  QuintiL 
iii.  1.  §  16,  xii.  6.  §  7.) 

4.  Of  Aphrodisiam  in  Cilicia,  is  called  by  Sui- 
das  a  high  priest  and  an  historian.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  work  on  the  town  of  Tralles,  a  se- 
cond on  Orpheus  and  his  mysteries,  and  a  third  on 
the  history  of  Caria  (Kapucd),  of  which  tho  eigh- 
teenth book  is  mentioned,  and  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Stephanas  of  Byxantium.  (».  w.  Bap- 

XpwmopU,  'Aympa,  X»Air  t«xoi  ;  Etym. 
M.  s.  v.  "Apxwjoi,  Ac.) 
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5.  The  son  of  Archrbulus,  Archcbiui,  or  An- 
chibius,  was  like  his  father  an  eminent  grammarian  | 
of  Alexandria.    He  lived  about  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus and  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  while  he 
himself  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Didymoi 
This  is  the  statement  of  Suidas,  which  Yilioiwn 
has  endeavoured  to  confirm.     Other  critics,  as 
Ruhnken,  believe  that  Apollonius  lived  after  the 
time  of  Apion,  and  that  our  Apollonius  in  his  Ho- 
meric  Lexicon  made  use  of  a  similar  work  written 
by  Apion.   This  opinion  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
more  probable  of  the  two ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  which  is  still  extant  is  to  us  s 
valuable  and  instructive  relic  of  antiquity,  if  we 
consider  the  loss  of  so  many  other  work*  of  the 
same  kind.    It  is  unfortunately,  however,  very 
much  interpolated,  and  must  be  used  with  gnat 
caution.    The  first  edition  of  it  was  published  by 
Villoison  from  a  MS.  of  St  Germain  belonging  to 
the  tenth  century.  (Paris,  1773,  2  vol*.  foL,  with 
valuable  prolegomena  and  a  Latin  translation.  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  same  year  at  Leipzig,  in  2 
vols.  4to.)    H.  Tollius  afterwards  published  a  oew 
edition  with  some  additional  notes,  but  without  Vfl- 
loison's  prolegomena  and  translation.   (Lugd.  Bst 
1788,  8vo.)  Bekker's  is  a  very  useful  edition,  Ber- 
lin, 1833,  8vc   This  Apollonins  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  one  who  wrote  explanations  of  expres- 
sions peculiar  to  Herodotus.  (EtymoL  M.  arc 
Kaxpos  and  avpitrrit.) 

6.  Of  ASCALON,  an  historian.  (Steph.  By*,  an 
•A<r«nA*fr.) 

7.  Of  Athbns,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  lived 
in  the  time  of  tho  emperor  Severn*,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Adrianus.    He  distinguished  himself  by 
his  forensic  eloquence,  and  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athena  at  the  same  time  with  Heracleides.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  chair  of  poli- 
tical eloquence,  with  a  salary  of  one  talent.  He 
held  several  high  offices  in  his  native  place,  and 
distinguished  himself  no  less  aa  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist  than  as  a  rhetorician.    His  declama- 
tions are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of  many  i»f 
bis  predecessors  in  dignity,  beauty,  and  propriety ; 
but  he  was  often  vehement  and  rythmical.  (Ph»- 
lostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  20  ;  Kudoc  p.  57,  Ac) 

8.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Sotades,  wrote  a  work 
on  the  obscene  poetry  of  his  father.  (A then.  xiv. 
p.  620 ;  Sotades.) 

9.  Sumamed  'ArraAfdt,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  dreams.  (Artemid.  Oncir.  i.  34,  iii.  28.) 

10.  The  son  of  Ch arris,  a  Greek  writer,  who 
is  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristn}>hju>rs 
(Veep.  1231),  and  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  Ho- 

(IL  iii.  448;  comp.  Fabric  BibL  Graec.  iv. 


p.  275.) 

11.  Of  Chalcxdon  or  Chalcia,  or,  accordim?  W 
DionCassius(lxxi.35)ofNiconicdia,  was  invited 
by  tho  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  come  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  hi*  son  Marcus  in 
philosophy.  (Capitolin.  Auiottin.  /Juts,  ]0;  M.  An- 
ton in.  de  Rebus  ma,  i.  8 ;  Lucian,  Demom,  31 ; 
comp.  Fabric  BibL  Grace  iii.  p.  539.) 

12.  A  freed  man  of  Crass  us,  to  whom  he  wa» 
much  attached.  He  afterward*  became  a  u-a-fi:! 
friend  of  Cicero's,  and  served  in  the  army  of  J.  Cae- 
sar in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  also  followed  hint 
into  Spain.  He  was  a  man  of  great  diligence  and 
learning,  and  anxious  to  write  a  history  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Caesar.   For  this  reason  Cicero  gave  him 
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letter  of  recommendation  to  Cae- 
(Cic  ad  FamiL  xiiL  6.) 
11  A  Chkutian  writer,  whose  parent*  and 
country  an?  unknown,  but  who  is  believed  to  hare 
bees  bishop  of  Ephe*us,  and  to  have  lived  about 
the  year  a.  xl  192.  He  wrote  a  work  exposing 
tita  mtn  and  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  sect 
ca.W  lataj'hryge*,  some  fragments  of  which  are 
l^erred  in  Easebina.  (Hut.  EecU*.  t.  18,  21.) 
Tamilian  defended  the  sect  of  the  Montanists 
against  this  Apollonius,  and  the  seventh  book  of 
ha  work  wepi  itrtrritrtvs  was  especially  directed 
V*it,u  Apollonins.  (Anctor  Praedestinati,  cc  26, 
27,  €8;  Cave,  Hi*.  Lit.  L  p.  53  ;  Fabric  BibL 
GrostviLp.  164.) 

14.  A  CfULUTUkX,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Ronv  m  the  reign  of  Com  mud  us.  He  is  said  to 
hav^  }R+n  a  Itoraan  wnator.  At  his  trial  he  made 
ft  beettiful  defence  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
senate  » ruch  was  afterwards  translated  into  Greek 
and  mserted  by  Eusebins  in  his  history  of  the 
Manvr*.  bm:  is  now  lost  (Hieronym.  Epid.  84, 
C+iLf.  42,  53 ;  Enseb.  Hi*.  Eeola.  v.  21.)  Ni- 
cepborm  (rv.  26)  confounds  the  martyr  Apollonius 
nib  ApoliomuA  the  writer  against  the  Cataphryges. 
(C«*e.  Hid.  Lit  L  p.  53 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Grace,  vii. 
p.  iSX) 

11  fcurnarned  CaoNOR,  a  native  of  lapsus  in 
Carj,  w»s  a  philosopher  of  the  Megariau  school,  a 
papa  of  Lnbuitdea,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
L'.oriocns,  u  ho  received  from  hi*  master  the  surname 
CroBss.  (Strafe,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Diog.  Lae'rt.  ii.  111.) 

la.  Samiinied  Dyscolos,  that  is,  the  ill-tem- 
pered, was  a  son  of  Mnesitheus  and  Ariadne,  and 
horn  at  Alexandria,  where  he  flourished  in  the 
angnt  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  He  was 
•t'  of  the  moat  renowned  grammarians  of  his 
tnxe.  portly  on  account  of  his  numerous  and  ex- 
oelleot  works,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  son, 
Ariies  Hcnx-ian,  who  had  been  educated  by  him, 
V'C  was  as  great  a  grammarian  as  himself. 
Apoflonios  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor,  that  he 
»  a*  ootked  to  write  on  shells,  as  he  had  no  means 
•f  pnonne  the  ordinary  writing  materials;  and 
tim  poverty  crratrd  that  state  of  mind  to  which 
he  awed  the  surname  of  Dyscolos.  He  lived  and 
sras  boned  in  that  part  of  Alexandria  which  was 
caii^-d  Rrucbiom  or  Ilvpovxuov.  But,  unless  he  is 
cocfocndfNi  with  Apollonius  of  Chalcis,  he  also 
wni  M.nie  time  at  Home,  where  he  attracted  the 
ao^uti  »n  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus. 

Afxxiomuj  and  his  son  are  called  by  Prisdan  in 
several  passages  the  greatest  of  all  grammarians,  and 
he  declares,  that  it  was  only  owing  to  the  assistance 
-fitch  he  derived  from  their  works  that  he  was 
-  .2 bled  to  undertake  his  task.  (Prisdan,  Praef. 
W  {M.  i.  and  vi  vni.  p.  833,  ix.  init  and  p.  941.) 
He  the  hr*t  who  reduced  grammar  to  anything 
uxe  a  »ystetn,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Priscian 
"i/mjmzaivnraw  princeo*.**  A  list  of  his  works, 
scoet  of  which  are  lost,  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a 
bkw»-  complete  one  in  Fabricius.  (BibL  Grate,  vi. 

372,  Ac.)  We  confine  ounselves  here  to  those 
winch  are  stall  extant.  1.  llepl  nrr<((a4  tow 
A-rf-yew  («p««r,  "dc  Constructione  Orationis,"  or 
<ir  Ordniatione  sire  Constructione  Dictionum," 
in  four  books.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  the 
AWiae.  (Venice,  1495,  foL)  A  much  better  one, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  was  published 
fcy  IV.  Sviburg,  Frank!  1590,  4 to.  The  last  edi- 
tssscx,  which  was  greatly  corrected  by  the 
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of  four  new  MS&,  is  I.  Bekker's,  Berlin,  1817, 8»o. 
2.  n«pJ  ayrtufvfjuas,  **  de  Pronomine  liber,"  was 
first  edited  by  I .  Bekker  in  the  Afumutn.  Antiq.  Stud. 
L  2,  Berlin,  1811,  8vo.,  and  afterwards  separately, 
Berlin,  1814,  8vo.  3.  Hfpl  nrUrsw.  "de  Con- 
junctionibus,"  and  4.  flspl  twi^pufiaroty,  "de 
Adverbiis,"  are  both  printed  in  Bekkcr'B  A  necdot. 
ii.  p.  477,  Ac 

Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  rtpi  mTefytwrp&init  brropltu, 
on  hctitious  or  forged  histories.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  work  of  one  Apollonius,  which 
was  published  together  with  Antoninus  Liberal  is 
by  Xy lander,  under  the  title  M  Historiae  Commen- 
titiae,"  (Basel,  1568,  8vo.,)  is  the  same  as  the 
work  ascril>ed  by  Suidas  to  Apollonius  Dyscolos ; 
and  Meursius  and  subsequently  L.  H.  Teucher 
published  the  work  with  the  name  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos.  This  work  thus  edited  three  times  is  a 
collection  of  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature,  ga- 
thered from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
and  others.  Now  this  is  something  very  different 
from  what  the  title  of  the  work  mentioned  by 
Suidas  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  that  title  can  mean 
nothing  else  than,  that  Apollonius  Dyscolos  wrote 
a  work  which  was  an  exposition  of  certain  errors 
or  forgeries  which  had  crept  into  history.  Phlegon, 
moreover,  quotes  from  the  work  of  Apollonius 
Dyscolos  passages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  one  which  Meursius  and  others  ascribe  to  him. 
(Phlegon,  cc  11,  13,  17.)  The  conclusion  there- 
fore must  be,  that  the  work  of  Apollonius  Dyscolos 
wtpi  KttTt^mr(i*yns  Unopias  is  tost,  and  that  the 
one  which  has  been  mistaken  for  it  belongs  to  an 
Apollonius  who  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Wester- 
mann,  Scripierts  Rtrum  mtrabU.  p.  20,  Ac.,  where 
the  work  of  the  unknown  Apollonius  is  also  incor- 
porated, pp.  103 — 116.) 

17<  A  native  of  Eovpt,  a  writer  who  is  refer- 
red to  by  Theophilus  Antiochenus  (ad  Atttolyc  iii. 
pp.  127,  136,  139)  as  an  authority  respecting  va- 
rious opinions  upon  the  age  of  the  world.  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  the  Apollonius  from  whom  A  the- 
nar us  (v.  p.  191)  quotes  a  passage  concerning  the 
symposia  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  uncertain. 
The  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of  Apollonius, 
who  were  natives  of  Egypt,  is  so  great,  that  unless 
some  other  distinguishing  epithet  is  added,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  who  they  were.  An  Apollonius, 
an  Egyptian,  is  mentioned  as  a  soothsayer,  who 
prophesied  the  death  of  Caligula.  (Dion  Cass, 
lix.  29.) 

18.  Sumamed  Eidografhus  (*tS<ryp4Qot)y  a 
writer  referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii.  1)  respecting  a  contest  in  which  Hiero 
won  the  prize.  Some  writers  have  thought  he  was 
a  poet,  but  from  the  EtymoL  M.  (*.  v.  tHoBia)  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  some  learned  grammarian. 

19.  Of  Laodicka,  is  said  to  have  written  five 
books  on  astrology  (asirologia  apotdumatica)  in 
which  he  accused  the  Egyptians  of  various  astro- 
nomical errors.  (Paulus  Alex.  Praef.  ad  Iscujog.} 
In  the  royal  library  of  Paris  there  exists  a  MS. 
containing 


of  one  Apollonius, 
which  Fabricius  believes  to  be  the  work  of  Apollo- 
nius of  Laodicea. 

20.  Of  Mynovs,  lived  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  particularly  skilled  in  explain- 
ing nativities.  He  professed  to  have  learned 
his  art  from  the  Chaldeans.  (Senoc  Quaett.  Nat. 
vii.  3  and  17.)    His  statements  respecting  the 
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comets,  which  Seneca  has  preserved,  are  sufficient 
to  shew  that  his  works  were  of  great  importance  for 
astronomy.  Whether  he  is  the  some  as  Apollo- 
nius, a  grammarian  of  Myndus,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Stcphanus  Ryzantius  (*.  e.  MMlos),  is  un- 
certain. 

'21.  Of  Nal'cratis,  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  and 
Chrestus,  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens.    He  was  an 
opponent  of  Heracleidcs,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  associates  he  succeeded  in  expelling  him 
from  his  chair.     He  cultivated  chiefly  political 
oratory,  and  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
upon  preparing  his  speeches  in  retirement  His 
moral  conduct  is  censured,  as  he  had  a  son  Rufi- 
nus  by  a  concubine.    He  died  at  Athens  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,    (Philostr.  Vii.  Soph. 
ii.  19,26.  §  2  ;  Eudocp.  66.) 
2*2.  PsRGAKua.    See  below. 
23.  Rhooius,  was,  according  to  Suidas  and  his 
Greek  anonymous  biographers,  the  son  of  Silleus 
or  I  Ileus  and  Rhode,  and  born  at  Alexandria 
(comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655)  in  the  phyle  Ptolemais, 
whereas  Athenaeus   (vii.  p.  283)   and  Aelian 
(/list  An.  xv.  23)  describe  him  as  a  native  or,  at 
least,  as  a  citizen  of  Naucratis.    He  appears  to 
have  been  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetcs,  that  is,  about  a,  c  235,  and 
his  roost  active  period  falls  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (b.  c  221—204)  and  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes.    (b.  c.  204 — 181.)    In  his  youth  he  was 
instructed  by  Callimachus,  but  afterwards  we  find 
a  bitter  enmity  existing  between  them.  The 
cause  of  this  hatred  has  been  explained  by  various 
suppositions ;  the  most  probable  of  which  seeim  to 
be,  that  Apollonius,  in  his  love  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  and  in  his  endeavour 
to  imitate  them,  offended  Callimachus,  or  perhaps 
even  expressed  contempt  for  his  poetry.    The  love 
of  Apollonius  for  the  ancient  epic  poetry  was  in* 
deed  so  great,  and  had  such  fascinations  for  him, 
that  even  when  a  youth  (lipvtos)  he  began  himself 
an  epic  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
When  at  last  the  work  was  completed,  he  read  it 
in  public  at  Alexandria,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  audience.    The  cause  of 
this  may  in  part  have  been  the  imperfect  character 
of  the  poem  itself,  which  was  only  a  youthful  at- 
tempt ;  but  it  was  more  especially  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  other  Alexandrine  poets,  and  above 
all  of  Callimachus,  for  Apollonius  was  in  some  de- 
gree opposed  to  the  taste  which  then  prevailed  at 
Alexandria  in  regard  to  poetry.    Apollonius  was 
deeply  hurt  at  this  failure,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachus  which 
is  still  extant  (Anlhol.  Grace,  xi.  275)  was  written 
at  that  time.    Callimachus  in  return  wrote  an  in- 
vective-poem called  u  Ibis,1*  against  Apollonius,  of 
the  nature  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea  from 
Ovid's  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  same  name. 
Callimachus,  moreover,  expressed  his  enmity  in 
other  poems  also,  and  in  his  hymn  to  Apollo  there 
occur  several  hostile  allusions  to  Apollonius,  espe- 
cially in  v.  105.    Disheartened  by  these  circum- 
stances Apollonius  left  Alexandria  and  went  to 
Rhodes,  which  was  then  one  of  the  great  seats  of 
Greek  literature  and  learning.    Here  he  revised 
his  poem,  nnd  read  it  to  the  Rhodians,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  great  approbation.    At  the  same 
time  he  delivered  lectures  on  rhetoric,  and  his  re- 
putation soon  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Rho- 
dians honoured  him  with  their  franchise  and  other 
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distinctions.  Apollonius  now  regarded  ninjiell  n 
a  Rhodian,  and  the  surname  Rhodiat  has  st  all 
times  been  the  name  by  which  he  has  been  <h> 
tinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  nine. 
Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however,  be 
afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  it  is  un- 
known whether  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  or  in 
consequence  of  an  invitation.  He  is  said  to  hare 
now  read  his  revised  poem  to  the  Alexandrine 
who  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  at  once  row 
to  the  highest  degree  of  fame  and  popularity.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  Apollonius  succeeded  Eratos- 
thenes as  chief  librarian  of  the  museum  at  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about 
B.  c.  194.  Further  particulars  about  his  life  an 
not  mentioned,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  held  his 
office  in  the  museum  until  his  death,  and  one  of 
his  biographers  states,  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Callimachus. 

As  regards  the  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  {Argonautica)^  which  consists  of  four 
books  and  is  still  extant,  Apollonius  collected  his 
materials  from  the  rich  libraries  of  Alexandria,  nnd 
his  scholiasts  are  always  anxious  to  point  out  the 
sources  from  which  he  derived  this  or  that  account. 
The  poem  gives  a  straightforward  and  simple  de- 
scription of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone  which  is 
equal  throughout.   The  episodes,  which  are  not 
numerous  and  contain  particular  myth  uses  or  de- 
scriptions of  countries,  are  sometimes  very  beautiful, 
and  give  life  and  colour  to  the  whole  poem.  The 
character  of  Jason,  although  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
poem,  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  win  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader.  The  character  of  Medeia,on  the 
other  hand,  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  her  love  is  described  with  a  truly  artistic 
moderation.    The  language  is  an  imitation  of  that 
of  Homer,  but  it  is  more  brief  and  concise,  and  has 
all  the  symptoms  of  something  which  is  stndied 
and  not  natural  to  the  poet    The  Argonautica,  in 
short,  is  a  work  of  art  and  labour,  and  thus  form*, 
notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances,  a  contrast 
with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  On  its  appearance  the  work  seem?  to  have 
made  a  great  sensation,  for  even  contemporaries, 
such  as  Charon,  wrote  commentaries  upon  it.  Our 
present  Scholia  are  abridgements  of  the  commen- 
taries of  Lucillus  of  Tarrha,  Sophocles,  and  Theoa, 
all  of  whom  seem  to  have  lived  before  the  Christian 
era.    One  Eirenaeus  is  also  mentioned  aa  having 
written  a  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  on 
the  Argonautica.     (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rkoi.  L 
1299,  li.  127,  1015.)    The  common  Scholia  on 
Apollonius  are  called  the  Florentine  Scholia,  be- 
cause they  were  first  published  at  Florence,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Paris  Scholia,  which 
were  first  published  in  Schaefer's  edition  of  the 
Argonautica,  and  consist  chiefly  of  verbal  explana- 
tions and  criticisms.    Among  the  Romans  the 
Argonautica  was  much  read,  and  P.  Terentias 
Varro  Atacinus  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
translation  of  it.    (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  87.)    The  Ar- 
gonautica of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  a  free  imitation 
of  the  poem  of  Apollonius.    In  the  reign  of  Anas- 
tasius  I.  one  Marian  us  made  a  Greek  paraphrase 
of  Apollonius'  poem  in  5608  iambics.    The  first 
edition  of  the  Argonautica  is  that  of  Florence, 
1496,  4 to.,  by  J.  Lascaris,  which  contains  the 
Scholia.    The  next  is  the  Avldine  (Venice,  1581, 
8vo.),  which  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the 
Florentine  edition.  The  first  really  critical 
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is  that  of  Brunck.  (Argentorat  1780,  in  4to.  and 
8vo.)    The  edition  of  Beck  (Leipzig,  1797,  8vo.; 


is  incomplete,  and  the  only  volume  which 
of  it  contains  the  text,  with  a  Latin  translation 
;md  a  few  critical  notes.  G.  Schaefer  published 
an  edition  (Leipz.  1810 — 13,  2  vols.  8vo.),  which 
is  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Brunck,  and  is  the 
first  in  which  the  Paris  Scholia  are  printed.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Welkuer,  Leipzig,  18*28, 
2  vols.  8vo^  which  contains  the  various  readings  of 
13  MS&,  the  Scholia,  and  short  notes. 

Besides  the  Argonautica  and  epigrams  (Antonin. 
Lib.  23),  of  which  we  possess  only  the  one  on 
Callimachus,  Apollonius  wrote  several  other  works 
which  are  now  lost.  Two  of  them,  n<pl  'ApxiKS- 
Xov  (A then.  x.  p.  451 )  and  *p6s  Zr)v6Strrw  (SchoL 
VeneL  ad  Horn.  II.  xiii.  657),  were  probably  gram- 
matical works,  and  the  latter  may  have  had 
reference  to  the  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
by  7.c mxlotus,  for  the  Scholia  on  Homer  occasion- 
ally refer  to  ApoDonius.  A  third  class  of  Apol- 
lonius* writings  were  his  xrlatis,  that  is,  poems  on 
the  origin  or  foundation  of  several  towns.  These 
poems  were  of  an  historieo-epical  character,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  in  hexa- 
meter Terse.  The  following  are  known :  1,  'P6Sov 
tcrlffis,  of  which  one  line  and  a  half  arc  preserved 
in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (*.  r.  Aarrcor),  and  to 
which  we  have  perhaps  to  refer  the  statement* 
contained  in  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar.  {OL  vil  86  ; 
Pytk.  \y.  57.)  2.  HauKpirttts  icrtais,  of  which 
«ix  lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (vii.  p.  283, 
Ac.;  corap.  Aclian,  Hid.  An.  xv.  23.)  3.  'AA«{eu»- 
tpciaf  mtW  (Schol.  ad  Nicand.  7Vr.  11.)  4. 
KosVov  rrlmt.  (Parthen.  Erot.  1  and  11.)  5.  Kri- 
his  trrltrtx.  (Stcph.  Byx. «.  e.  ^wmjoiar.)  Whether 
the  last  three  were  like  the  first  two  in  verse  or 
prose  is  uncertain,  as  no  fragments  are  extant. 

6.  Kavwrd  t  which  mar  likewise  have  Wn  an 
of  the  foundation  of  Canopus.  It  was 
in  verse,  and  consisted  of  at  least  two 

books.  Two  choliambic  lines  of  it  are  extant. 
(Steph,  Byx.  i.  vr.  Xsioo,  K6(h*6qi.)  (Compare 
EL  Gerhard,  Lediona  ApoUonia*ta*\  Leipzig,  1816, 
8vo. ;  Weichert,  Ueber  das  I^Jjtn  urul  (iedwkt  det 
ApeUomnu  r»>u  J{h>nJtif,  Meissen,  1W*21,  8vo.) 

24.  A  Syrian,  a  platonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
•bout  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  who  had  inserted 
in  his  works  an  oracle  which  promised  to  Hadrian 
the  government  of  the  Roman  world.  (Spartian. 
liadr.  2.) 

25.  Tvs.Mtra.   See  below. 

26.  Of  T vat,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Anletea,  is  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (vil  1,  2,  24,  and  28)  as  the 
ax.:  a  or  of  a  work  on  Zeno.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757) 
mentions  s  work  of  his  which  he  calls  wi'vo^  tsV 
dri  Zrjjwoi  <pi\o<T6<f>wv  «coi  rvv  @t€\iwv,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  short  survey  of  the 
philosopher*  and  their  writings  from  the  time  of 

7.  '  i*o.  Whether  this  Apollonius  is  the  same  as  | 
the  one  who  wrote  a  work  on  female  philosophers 
(Phot  Cod.  161 ),  or  as  the  author  of  toe  chronolo- 
tr  cai  work  (xyotixd)  of  which  Stephanus  Byxan- 
tms  (s.  r.  Xa^tnrr6pior)  quotes  the  fourth  book, 
cannot  be  decided. 

27.  King  of  Tyrb,  is  the  hero  of  a  Greek  ro- 
mance, the  author  of  which  is  unknown.  Barth 
(Adverw.  Iriii.  1)  thought  that  the  author  was  a 
Christian  of  the  name  of  Symposium  About  the 
year  a.  D.  1  jOO,  the  romance  was  put 
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called  political  verse  by  Constantinus  or  Gabriel 
Contianus,  and  was  printed  at  Venice,  1603,  4to. 
A  Latin  translation  had  been  published  before  that 
time  by  M.  Velserus,  under  the  title,  M  Narratio 
eorum  quae  acciderunt  Apollonio  Tyrio,*1  Aug. 
VindeL  1595,  4to.  During  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  this  romance  was  very  popular, 
and  was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. IL.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIUS,  surnamed  PERGAEUS,from 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  his  native  city,  a  mathemati- 
cian educated  at  Alexandria  under  the  successors 
of  Euclid.  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemv 
Euergctcs  (Eutoc.  Comm.  in  Ap.  Con.  lib.  L),  and 
died  under  Philoj>ator,  who  reigned  B.  c.  222 — 
205.  (Hephaest  ap.  Phot.  cod.  exc)  He  was, 
therefore,  probably  about  40  years  younger  than 
Archimedes.  His  geometrical  works  were  held  in 
such  esteem,  that  they  procured  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great  Geometer.  (Eutoc.  /.  c.) 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of 
«,  from  his  fondness  for  observing  the  moon,  the 
shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that 
letter.  His  most  important  work,  the  only  con- 
siderable one  which  has  come  down  to  our  time, 
was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in  eight  books. 
Of  these  the  first  four,  with  the  commentary  of 
Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek ;  and  all  but  the 
eighth  in  Arabia  The  eighth  book  seems  to  have 
been  lost  before  the  date  of  the  Arabic  versions. 
We  have  also  introductory  lemmata  to  all  the 
eight,  by  Pappus,  The  first  four  books  probably 
contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  what 
former  geometers  had  done  ;  they  treat  of  the  de- 
finitions and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  asymptotes, 
mutual  intersections,  ice.  But  Apollonius  seems 
to  lay  claim  to  originality  in  most  of  what  follows. 
(See  the  introductory  epistle  to  the  first  book.) 
The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right 
lines  (in  other  words  the  normal*)  which  can  be 
drawn  from  a  given  point  to  the  curve.  The  sixth 
of  the  equality  and  similarity  of  conic  sections; 
and  the  seventh  relates  chiefly  to  their  diameters, 
and  rectilinear  figures  described  upon  them. 

We  learn  from  Eutocius  (Comm.  in  lib.  i.),  that 
Heraclios  in  his  life  of  Archimedes  accused  Apol- 
lonius of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  this 
work  the  unpublished  discoveries  of  that  great 
mathematician;  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  same 
author  from  Geminus :  that  neither  Archimedes 
nor  Apollonius  pretended  to  have  invented  this 
branch  of  Geometry,  but  that  Apollonius  had  in- 
troduced a  real  improvement  into  it  For  whert-us 
Archimedes,  accord mg  to  the  ancient  method,  con- 
sidered only  the  section  of  a  right  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the 
curve  depended  upon  the  angle  of  the  cone ;  Apol- 
lonius took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving  the 
curve  to  be  produced  by  the  intersection  of  any 
plane  with  a  cone  generated  by  a  right  line  passing 
always  through  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle 
and  any  fixed  point  The  principal  edition  of  the 
Conies  is  that  of  Halley,  "  ApolL  Perg.  Conic  lib. 
viiU&cV  Oxon.  1710,  fol.  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introductory 
lemmata  of  Pappus.  The  first  four  hooks  were 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  by  J.  Bapt 
Memus  (Venice,  1537),  and  by 
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(Bologna,  1566).  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  were 
tnmtJated  from  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the 
Mcdiceon  library  by  Abraham  Echellensis  and 
BoreUi,  and  edited  in  Latin  (Florence,  1661);  and 
by  Ravius  (Kilonii,  1669). 

Apollonias  was  the  author  of  several  other 
works.  The  following  are  described  by  Pappus  in 
the  7th  book  of  hi*  Mathematical  Collections  :— 

Tltpi  A&yov  'AiroTo/tijf  and  Tltpi  Xuptov  'Aro- 
rofirjs,  in  which  it  was  shewn  how  to  draw  a  line 
through  a  given  point  so  as  to  cut  segments  from 
two  given  lines,  1st  in  a  given  ratio,  2nd.  contain- 
ing a  given  rectangle. 

Of  the  first  of  these  an  Arabic  version  is  still 
extant,  of  which  a  translation  was  edited  by  Hal- 
ley,  with  a  conjectural  restoration  of  the  second. 
(Oxon.  1706.) 

n«pl  &wpi(rn4rr)s  Tofirjt.  To  find  a  point  in  a 
given  straight  tine  such,  that  the  rectangle  of  its 
distances  from  two  given  points  in  the  same  should 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  (See  Pappus,  /.  c.)  A 
solution  of  this  problem  was  published  by  Robt 
Simson.  n«pi  Tint*  'EirrWiW,  «•  A  Treatise 
in  two  books  on  Plane  LoeL  Restored  by  Robt 
Simson,"  Glasg.  1749. 

Utpl  'Es-a^sV,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
a  circle  fulfilling  aay  three  of  the  conditions  of 
I<at*ing  through  one  or  more  of  three  given 
points,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three  given 
circles  and  three  given  straight  lines.  Or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  to  draw  a  circle  touching  three 
given  circles  whose  radii  may  have  any  magnitude, 
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Apollonius  according  to  the  narrative  of  his 
biographer,  was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  claimed 
kindred  with  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Tyana. 
We  need  not  stop  to  dispute  the  other  story  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  Proteus,  or  refer  it  with 
Tillemont  to  demoniacal  agency.    At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Euthydc- 
mus,  a  rhetorician  of  Tarsus ;  but  being  disgusted 
at  the  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  he  obtained  leave 
of  his  father  and  instructor  to  retire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Aegae.    Here  he  is  said  to  have 
studied  the  whole  circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic, 
Epicurean,  and  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  ended 
by  giving  his  preference  to  the  Pythagorean,  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  by  Euxcnus  of  Hera- 
cles. (PhiL  L  7.)    Immediately,  as  if  the  idea  of 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Pythagoras  had  seized 
him  in  his  earliest  youth,  he  began  to  exercise 
himself  in  the  severe  asceticism  of  the  sect;  ab- 
stained from  animal  food  and  woollen  clothing, 
foreswore  wine  and  the  company  of  women,  suf- 
fered his  hair  to  grow,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius  at  Aegae,  who  was  supposed 
to  regard  him  with  peculiar  favour.    He  was  re- 
called to  Tyana,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  agr, 
by  his  father's  death  :  after  dividing  his  inherit- 
ance with  a  brother  whom  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
claimed from  dissolute  living,  and  giving  the  greater 
part  of  what  remained  to  his  poorer  relatives  (Phil. 
L  13),  he  returned  to  the  discipline  of  Pythagoras, 
and  for  five  years  preserved  the  mystic  silence, 
during  which  alone  the  secret  truths  of  philosophy- 


including  xero  and  infinity.    (Ap.  de  Tactionibua   were  disclosed.    At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  h 


quae  supers.,  ed.  J.  O.  Camerer."  Goth,  et  Amst 
1795,  8vo.) 

ritpl  Htvatwv.  To  draw  through  a  given  point 
a  right  line  so  that  a  given  portion  of  it  should  be 
intercepted  between  two  given  right  lines.  (Re- 
stored by  S.  Horsley,  Oxon.  1770.) 

Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mentions 
two  treatises,  De  Cochlea  and  De  Pcrturbatis 
/iationibu*. 

Ptolemy  (Matin.  Om$L  lib.  xii.  init)  refers  to 
Apollonius  for  the  demonstration  of  certain  pro- 
positions relative  to  the  stations  and  retrogradations 
of  the  planets. 

Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Dimensio 
Circuli  of  Archimedes,  mentions  an  arithmetical 
work  called  ' rUevrtGoov,  (see  Waltis,  Op.  voL  iii. 
p.  559,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  2nd  book  of  Pappus  edited  by 
Wallis.  (Op.  voL  iii.  p.  597.)  (Montucla,  Hid. 
de$  Mathlm.  roL  L ;  H  alley,  Prtuf.  ad  Ap.  Conic. ; 
Wenrich,  de  aucL  Grace,  verstonibu*  et  comment. 
Stfrinrvi  Arab.  Armen.  Pernci$qne%  Lips.  1842; 
Pope-  Blount  fhuur.  Celeb.  Autk.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

APOLLONIUS  TYANAEUS  ('AwoMtMot 
Tmmuos),  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia  about  four  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Much  of  bis  reputation  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  belief  in 
natural  powers, 

ancient  writers  have  attempted  to  draw  between 
his  character  and  supposed  miracles,  and  those  of 
the  Author  of  our  religion.  His  life  by  Philostratus 
is  n  mass  of  incongruities  and  fables  :  whether  it 
have  any  groundwork  of  historical  truth,  and  whe- 
ther it  were  written  wholly  or  partly  with  a  con- 
troversial aim,  are  questions  we  shall  be  better 
prepared  to  discuss  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
of  the  work  itself. 


he  belief  in  his  magical  or  super- 
ami  the  parallel  which  modern  and 


travelled  in  Asia  Minor,  going  from  city  to  city, 
and  everywhere  disputing,  like  Pythagoras,  upon 
divine  rites.    There  is  a  blank  in  his  biography, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  of  about  twenty  years, 
during  which  we  must  suppose  the  same  employ- 
ment to  have  continued,  unless  indeed  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  received  date  of  his  birth 
has  been  anticipated  twenty  years.    He  was  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  years  old  when  he  set  out  on 
his  travels  to  the  east;  and  here  Philostratus 
sends  forth  his  hero  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in 
which  we  must  be  content  rapidly  to  follow  him. 
From  Aegae  he  went  to  Nineveh,  where  he  met 
Dam  is,  the  future  chronicler  of  his  actions,  and, 
proceeding  on  his  route  to  India,  he  discoursed  nt 
Babylon  with  Bardancs,  the  Parthian  king,  and 
consulted  the  magi  and  Brahmins  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  imparted  to  him  some  thcurgic  se- 
crets.   He  next  visited  Taxila,  the  capital  of 
Phraortes  an  Indian  prince,  where  he  met  Iarchas 
the  chief  of  the  Brahmins  and  disputed  with  In- 
dian Gymnosophists  already  versed  iu  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  (PhiL  iii.  51.)    This  eastern  journey 
lasted  five  years  :  at  its  conclusion,  he  returned  to 
the  Ionian  cities  where  we  first  hear  of  bis  pre- 
tensions to  miraculous  power,  founded,  as  it  would 
seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine  knowledge 
derived  from  the  east.     If  it  be  true  that  the 
honours  of  a  god  were  decreed  to  him  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  we  are  of  course  led  to  suspect 
some  collusion  with  the  priests  (iv.  1),  who  are 
said  to  have  referred  the  sick  to  him  for  relief. 
From  Ionia  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  (iv.  11), 
visited  the  temples  and  oracles  which  lay  in  his 
way,  everywhere  disputing  about  religion,  and 
assuming  the  authority  of  a  divine  legislator.  At 
the  Elcutininn  mysteries  he  was  rejected  as  a  ma- 
gician, and  did  not  obtain  admission  to  them  until 
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a  liter  period  of  hit  life :  the  same  cause  excluded 
kin  tt  the  cave  of  Trophonius  (from  whence  he 
fri'vncfn  in  nave  ouiaineci  xne  sacrru  nooks  01 
Pythagoras),  and  which  he  entered  by  force.  (viii. 
19.)  After  visiting  Lacedaeiaon,  Corinth,  and  the 
other  town  of  Greece,  he  bent  hit  coarse  towards 
Rome,  and  am  red  there  just  after  an  edict  against 
awgiosas  had  been  issued  by  Nero.    He  was  im- 
mediately bro-jpbi  before  Telesinna  the  consul,  and 
TijHIioos,  the  favourite  of  the  emperor,  the  first  of  I 
wham  rj]<mi»«ed  him,  we  are  told,  from  the  love  of  ' 
pkifewpby.  and  the  latter  from  the  fear  of  a  magic 
paver,  which  could  nuke  the  letters  vanish  from 
tiie  indictment.    On  his  acquittal,  he  went  to 
Swam,  Africa,  and  Athens,  where,  on  a  second  ap- 
plication, be  was  admitted  to  the  mysteries ;  and 
from  Athens  proceed  to  Alexandria,  where  Ves- 
pasian, who  wiu  maturing  his  revolt,  soon  saw  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  such  an  ally.  The 
story  of  their  meeting  may  be  genuine,  and  is  cer- 
tamly  curious  as  exhibiting  Apollunius  m  the  third 
of  the  threefold  characters  assumed  by  Pythagoras 
— philosopher,  mystic,  and  politician.  Vespasian 
wa.*  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  by  a  body  of 
ffi3i."?*rnites,  praefect*  aud  philosophers,  and  hastily 
asked  whether  the  Tyanean  was  among  the  num- 
ber.   Being  told  that  he  was  philosophizing  in  the 
Setspram,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  begged  Apot- 
looius  to  make  him  emperor :  the  philosopher  re- 
plied that  "be  had  already  done  so,  in  praying  the 
gods  for  a  just  and  venerable  sovereign upon 
which  V*-*=:>a>ian  declared  that  he  resigned  himself 
evtiiely  into  his  hands.    A  council  of  philosophers 
'^rthwith  held,  including  Dio  and  Euphrates, 
Stoics  in  the  emperor's  train,  in  which  the  ques- 
bos  was  formally  debated,  Euphrates  protesting 
*r.inst  the  ambition  of  Vespasian  and  the  ba^ 
subserviency  of  Apollonhu,  and  advocating  the 
restoration  of  a  republic,  (v.  31.)    This  dispute 
hud  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  quarrel  between 
the  two  pbi]r»sophers.  to  which  Philostratus  often 
aQodes,    The  last  journey  of  Apollonius  was  to 
Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in  the  Ionian 
The  same  friendship  which  his  father  had 
wa*  continued  towards  him  by  the  emperor 
Titus,  who  is  said  to  have  invited  him  to  Argos  in 
CBiria,  and  to  have  obtained  a  promise  that  he 
would  one  day  visit  Rome.    On  the  accession  of 
Dmaitiaav,  Apollonius  endeavoured  to  excite  thepro- 
vi  airs  of  A  sia  M 1 1  ior  against  the  tyrant.   An  order 
waa  sent  to  bring  him  to  Rome,  which  he  thought 
p'cper  to  anticipate  by  voluntarily  surrendering 
h  mself,  to  avoid  bringing  suspicion  on  his  compa- 
On  being  conducted  into  the  emperor's 
his  prudence  deserted  him  :  he  launched 
into  the  praise  of  Nerva,  and  was  hurried  to 
prt-oru  Wxuied  with  chains.    The  charges  against 
hiaa  resolved  themselves  into  three  heads — the 
sinruiarity  of  his  dress  and  appearance,  his  being 
»  '*r*hr^        as  a  pod,  and  his  sacrificing  a  child 
Nerva  for  an  augury.   As  destruction  seemed 
it  was  a  time  to  display  bis  miraculous 
p^'weia :  he  vanished  from  his  persecutors;  and 
after  appr-aring  to  Darius  at  Puteoli  at  the  same 
hnxn  he  disappeared  from  Rome,  he  passed  over 
frrwece,  where  he  remained  two  years,  having 
oat  that  the  emperor  had  publicly  acquitted 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  probably 
^*n<!  at  Ephr/Mi*.  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
f^tad  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Domitian  at  the 
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Rhodes,  and  Crete,  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of 
being  his  last  dwelling-place.  Tyana,  where  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  him,  became  henceforth 
one  of  the  sacred  cities,  and  possessed  the  privilege 
of  electing  its  own  magistrates. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  very  briefly  three 
questions.  I.  The  historical  groundwork  on  which 
the  narrative  of  Philostratus  was  founded.  II.  How 
far,  if  at  all,  it  was  designed  as  a  rival  to  the  Gos- 
pel history.  III.  The  real  character  of  Apollonius 
himself. 

I.  However  impossible  it  may  be  to  separate 
truth  from  falsehood  in  the  narrative  of  Philos- 
tratus, we  cannot  conceive  that  a  professed  history, 
appealed  to  as  such  by  contemporary  authors,  and 
written  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Apollonius  himself,  should  be  simply  the  inveution 
of  a  writer  of  romance.  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
all  the  absurd  fables  of  Ctesia*,  the  confused  false- 
hoods of  all  mythologies  (which  become  more  and 
more  absurd  as  thev  are  farther  distant),  eastern 
fairy  tales,  and  perhaps  a  parody  of  some  of  the 
Christian  miracles,  are  all  pressed  into  the  service 
by  Philostratus  to  adorn  the  life  of  his  hero :  it 
will  be  allowed  further,  that  the  history  itself, 
stripped  of  the  miracles,  is  probably  as  false  as  the 
miracles  themselves.  Still  we  cannot  account  for 
the  reception  of  the  narrative  among  the  ancients, 
and  even  among  the  fathers  themselves,  unless 
there  had  been  some  independent  tradition  of  the 
character  of  ApoUonins  on  which  it  rested.  Euse- 
bius  of  Caesarea,  who  answered  the  A6yot  $>i\a- 
Aii&f*  wpis  Xpurrtdtms  of  Hierocles  (in  which  a 
comparison  was  attempted  between  our  Lord  and 
Apollonius),  seems  (c  v.)  to  allow  the  truth 
of  Philostratus's  narrative  in  the  main,  with  the 
exception  of  what  is  miraculous.  And  the  parody, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
may  be  rather  traceable  to  the  impostor  himself 
than  to  the  ingenuity  of  his  biographer.  Statues 
and  temples  still  existed  in  his  honour ;  his  letters 
and  supposed  writings  were  extant;  the  manu- 
script of  his  life  by  Dam  is  the  Assyrian  was  the 
original  work  which  was  dressed  out  by  the  rheto- 
ric of  Philostratus  ;  and  many  notices  of  his  visits 
and  acts  might  be  found  in  the  public  records  of 
Asiatic  cities,  which  would  have  at  once  disproved 
the  history,  if  inconsistent  with  it.  Add  to  this, 
that  another  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  by  Moe- 
ragenes,  is  mentioned,  which  was  professedly  dis- 
regarded by  Philostratus,  because,  he  says,  it 
omitted  many  important  particulars,  and  which 
Origen,  who  had  read  it,  records  to  have  spoken  of 
Apollonius  as  a  magician  whose  imposture  had  de- 
ceived many  celebrated  philosophers.  The  conclu- 
sion we  seem  to  come  to  on  tho  whole  is,  that  at  a 
period  when  there  was  a  general  belief  in  magical 
powers  Apollonius  did  attain  great  influence  by 
pretending  to  them,  and  that  the  history  of  Philos- 
tratus gives  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  repu- 
tation, however  inconsistent  in  its  facta  and  absurd 
in  its  marvels. 

II.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  wonders 
with  which  Philostratus  has  garnished  his  narra- 
tive, of  which  they  do  not  in  general  form  an 
essential  part.  Many  of  these  are  curiously  co- 
incident with  the  Christian  miracles.  The  pro- 
clamation of  the  birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother 
by  Proteus,  and  the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself, 
the  choniH  of  swans  which  sung  for  joy  on  the  oc- 

tho  casting  out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead, 
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and  healing  the  sick,  the  sudden  disappearances 
and  reappearances  of  ApoUonius,  hia  adventures  in 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which 
called  him  at  his  death,  to  which  may  be  added 
his  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to  reform 
the  world — cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospel  history.  We  know,  too,  that 
ApoUonius  was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by 
the  Eclectics  (as,  for  instance,  by  Hierocles  of 
Nicotnedia  in  the  time  of  Diocletian)  to  our  Saviour 
—an  attempt,  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  renewed 
by  the  English  freethinkers,  Blount  and  Lord  Her- 
bert Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  resem- 
blances are  very  general,  that  where  Philostratus 
has  borrowed  from  the  Gospel  narrative,  it  is  only 
as  he  has  borrowed  from  all  other  wonderful  his- 
tory, and  that  the  idea  of  a  controversial  aim  is 
inconsistent  with  the  account  which  makes  the  life 
written  by  Pamis  the  groundwork  of  the  more  re- 
cent story.  Moreover,  Philostratus  wrote  at  the 
command  of  the  empress  Julia  Doinna,  and  was  at 
the  time  living  in  the  palace  of  Alexander  Sevenis, 
who  worshipped  our  Lord  with  Orpheus  nnd 
ApoUonius  among  his  Penates :  so  that  it  seems 
improbable  he  should  have  felt  any  peculiar  hosti- 
lity to  Christianity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  general  story  of  our 
Lord's  life,  from  which  he  might  naturally  draw 
many  of  bis  own  incidents.  On  the  whole,  then, 
we  conclude  with  Ritter,  that  the  life  of  ApoUonius 
was  not  written  with  a  controversial  aim,  as  the 
resemblances,  although  real,  only  indicate  that  a 
few  things  were  borrowed,  and  exhibit  no  trace  of 
a  systematic  parallel.  (Ritter,  Gt$ck*dUe  der  Phil. 
toL  iv.  p.  49*2.) 

III.  The  character  of  ApoUonius  as  well  as  the 
facts  of  his  life  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those 
of  Pythagoras,  whom  he  professedly  followed.  Tra- 
vel, mysticism,  and  disputation,  are  the  three  words 
in  which  the  earlier  half  of  both  their  lives  may  be 
rammed  up.   There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ApoUo- 
nius pretended  to  supernatural  powers,  and  was 
variously  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  magician 
and  a  divine  being.    The  object  of  his  scheme,  as 
for  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  twofold — partly  philo- 
sophical and  partly  religious.    As  a  philosopher, 
he  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  middle  terms 
between  the  Greek  and  Oriental  systems,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  harmonize  in  the  symbolic  lore 
of  Pythagoras.     The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
numbers,  and  their  principles  of  music  and  astro- 
nomy, be  looked  upon  as  quite  subordinate,  while 
his  main  efforts  were  directed  to  re-establish  the 
old  religion  on  a  Pythagorean  basis.     His  aim 
was  to  purify  the  worship  of  Paganism  from  the 
corruptions  which  he  said  the  fables  of  the  poets 
had  introduced,  and  restore  the  rites  of  the  temples 
in  aU  their  power  and  meaning.    In  his  works  on 
divination  by  the  stars  and  on  offerings,  he  rejects 
sacrifices  as  impure  in  the  sight  of  God.   All  ob» 
jects  of  sense,  even  fire,  partook  of  a  material  and 
corruptible  nature  :  prayer  itself  should  be  the  un- 
tainted offering  of  the  heart,  and  was  polluted  by 
passing  through  the  lips.  (Euseb.  Prep.  Ev.  iv.  13.) 
This  objection  to  sacrifice  was  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.    In  the  miracles  attributed  to  him 
we  see  the  same  trace  of  a  Pythagorean  character : 
they  are  chiefly  prophecies,  and  it  is  not  the 
power  of  controlling  the  laws  of  nature  which 
ApoUonius  lays  claim  to,  but  rather  a  wonder- 


working secret,  which  gives  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  them  than  is  possessed  by  ordinary  men. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  place  ApoUonius  mid- 
way between  the  mystic  philosopher  and  the  mere 
impostor,  between  Pythagoras  and  Lucian's  Alex- 
ander; and  in  this  double  character  be  was  re- 
garded by  the  ancients  themselves. 

The  following  list  of  Apollonius'i  works  has 
come  down  to  us  :    1.  mTfums  «»  Mnj^xn5iw. 
(PhUostr.  Vit.  A  poll.  L  14  ;  Suidaa,  s.  c,  Apo&) 
2.  Huday6pov  ?o£cu,  and  3.  UvQayipov  0lot,  men- 
tioned by  Suidaa,  and  probably  (see  Ritter)  one  of 
the  works  which,  according  to  Philostratus  (viii. 
ly),  ApoUonius  brought  with  him  from  the  cave  of 
Trophonius.    4.  Atafr/j'oj,  written  in  Ionic  Greek. 
(Phil.  i.  3;  viL  39.)     5.  'AwoAoyla  against  a 
complaint  of  Euphrates  the  philosopher  to  Domi- 
tian.    (viii.  7.)     6.    Ilfpl  ftayrtiat  icrifmr. 
7.  TcActoI  4f   wepl   <tau*V.    (iij.  41,  iv.  19; 
Euseb.  Prep.  Ev.  iv.  13.)   8.  Xpipr/jol,  quoted  by 
Suidas.    9.  Nux^M^'P0",  a  spurious  work.  10. 
'EwurroAal  LXXXV.    Bp.  Lloyd  supposes  thove 
which  are  still  extant  to  be  a  spurious  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  aUowed  that  the  Laconic 
brevity  of  their  style  suits  weU  with  the  authorita- 
tive character  of  the  philosopher.    They  were  cer- 
tainly not  inventions  of  Philostratus,  and  are  not 
wholly  the  same  with  the  coUection  to  which  be 
refers.   The  'Am\oyla  which  ia  given  by  PhiW 
tratus  (viii.  7)  is  the  only  other  extant  writing  of 
ApoUonius.  [B.  J.} 

APOLLONIUS,  artists.    1.  Apollo nics  and 
Taumscus  of  TralleB,  were  two  brothers,  and  the 
sculptors  of  the  group  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Farnese  bull,  representing  the  punishment 
of  Dirce  by  Zethus  and  Amphion.   [Dirce.]  It 
was  taken  from  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asinius  Vollio, 
and  afterwards  placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracal  la, 
where  it  was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
deposited  in  the  ramose  palace.    It  is  now  at 
Naples.    After  its  discovery,  it  was  restored,  in  a 
manner  not  at  aU  in  keeping  with  ita  style,  by 
Battista  Bianchi  of  Milan.   There  ia  some  rea*>m 
to  believe  that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the 
time  of  Caracalla,    It  was  originally  formed  out 
of  one  block  of  marble.   A  full  description  of  the 
group  is  given  by  Winckelmann,  who  distinguubei 
the  old  parts  from  the  new. 

From  the  style  of  the  ancient  portions  of  the 
group,  Winckelmann  and  MuUcr  refer  ita  execution 
to  the  same  period  to  which  they  imagine  the 
Laocoon  to  belong,  that  is,  the  period  after  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Both  groups  belong  to  the  same 
school  of  art,  the  Rhodian,  and  both  probably  to 
the  same  period.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the  force 
of  the  arguments  of  Lessing  and  Thiersch  respect- 
ing the  date  of  the  Laocoon  [Aokladas],  we  may 
infer,  that  the  Farnese  bull  waa  newly  executed, 
when  Asinius  PolUo  took  it  to  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently, that  ApoUonius  and  Tauriacua  flourished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera.  It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  that  we 
have  no  history  of  this  work  before  its  removal 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome. 

Pliny  says  of  ApoUonius  and  Tauriacus,  "Pa- 
ten turn  ii  certamen  de  se  fecere :  Menecratnn 
videri  professi,  scd  esse  naturalcm  Artcmidorum," 
which  is  understood  to  mean,  that  they  placed  an 
inscription  on  their  work,  expreaaing  a  doubt  whe- 
ther their  father,  Artcmidorua,  or  their  teacher, 
Menccratca,  ought  to  be  considered  their  true  pa- 
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rent  The  Farneae  bull  bears  no  such  inscription, 
but  there  arc  the  marks  of  an  effaced  inscription 
on  a  trunk  of  a  tree  which  forms  a  support  for  the 
figure  of  Zethus.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  §  10  ;  Winckel- 
maan.  WVrfa,  ri  p. 52,  viL  p.  205;  MulleMroiaV. 
derKuntU  §  157.) 

2.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Nestor, 
»ai  the  maker  of  the  celebrated  torso  of  Hercules 
in  the  Belvedere,  which  is  engraved  in  the  Mm. 
Pio-CtemenL  iii.  pL  10,  and  on  which  is  inscrilxxl 
AJ10AAON102  NEZTOPOS  A0HNAIO2  EIIOIEL 
From  the  formation  of  the  letters  of  the  inscription, 
the  age  of  the  sculptor  may  be  fixed  at  about  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  work  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  remains  of  Grecian  art.  There  is  at  Rome 
a  statue  of  Aesculapius  by  the  same  artist.  (Winc- 
kelmann,  Werke,  L  p.  226,  iii.  p.  39,  vi  pp.  64,  94, 
101,  vii.  p.  215;  Thiersch,  Epocben,  p.  332.) 

3.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  the  son  of  Archias, 
made  the  bronze  head  of  the  young  hero,  which 
was  found  at  HcrcuLincum  and  is  engraved  in  the 
Mm*.  Hercul.  L  tab.  45.  It  bears  the  inscription, 
AnOAAONlOJ  APXIOT  ABHNAIOS  EimHZE. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  period  about  the  birth 
of  Christ.  (Winckelmann,  Wrrke,  iL  p.  158,  iv.  p. 
2«4,  v.  p.  239,  vii.  p.  92.) 

4.  A  sculptor,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
beautiful  marble  statue  of  a  young  satyr,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  at  Petworth, 
-u^r.  [P.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIUS  ('AwXAsViot),  physicians. 
For  a  list  of  the  physicians  of  this  name  we 
Fabricius,  BibL  Gr.  voL  xiii.  p.  74,  cd.  vet ;  Le 
tlere,  HitL  de  la  Mid. ;  Haller,  Biblioth.  Medic 
I'rad.  voL  i. ;  Harless,  Analecta  llistorvo-Crit.  de 
Arckigene  Medico  et  de  Apollontis,  §c.,  Bamberg. 
1816,  4  to. ;  Sprengel,  Hid.  de  la  Mid. 

1,  2.  Apollonius  Antjochbnub  (*ArrioxnJ»), 
the  name  of  two  physicians,  father  and  son,  who 
were  born  at  Antiocli,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  EmptricL  They  lived  after  Serapion  of  Alex- 
andria and  before  Menodotus  [Skrapion  ;  Mkno- 
Dorcft],  and  therefore  probably  in  the  first  or 
second  century  a  c  (Gal.  Introd.  c.  4.  voL  xiv. 
p.  683.)  One  of  them  is  very  likely  the  person 
sometimes  called  **  Apolloniui  Empiricus;"  the 
other  may  perhaps  be  Apollonius  Senior. 

3.  Apollonius  Arch  isTaAToa  (,A/>xMrrP<*'rt*'P) 
is  the  author  of  a  medical  prescription  quou-d  by 
Androinarhus  (ap.  GaL  De  Compo*.  Mcdkum.  sec. 
Gem.  v.  12,  vol  xiiL  p.  835V,  and  must  therefore 
H»re  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ.    Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 

A.  Apollonius  Biblas  (BrfAar),  lived  proba- 
bly in  the  second  century  a  a,  and  wrote,  after 
Z»-n»"»  death,  a  book  in  answer  to  a  work  which 
be  hod  composed  on  the  meaning  of  certain  marks 
(x**axT7jf>«j)  that  are  found  at  the  end  of  some 
chapters  in  the  third  book  of  the  Epidemic*  of 
Hippocrates.  (GaL  Comm.  //.  in  Hippocr.  u  Epid. 
111."  f  5,  voL  xviL  pt  L  p.  618.)  It  seem*  most 
likely  that  he  is  not  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
r-iTiptricus,  His  name  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  word  0*tKtOKit\  and  seems  to  have  been 
friven  him  for  being  (as  we  say)  a  book-worm. 

5.  Apollonius  Citirnsis  (Km*©*),  the  oldest 
cowmen ut»r  on  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still 
extant.  He  was  a  native  of  Citium,  in  Cyprus 
(^Lrabo,  xiv.  6,  p.  243,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  studied 
medicine  at  Alexandria  under  Zopyrus  (Apollon. 
Cit  p.  2,  ed.  Dietx) ;  he  is  supposed  to  bare  lived 


in  the  first  century  a  c  The  only  work  of  bis 
that  remains  is  a  short  Commentary  on  Hippo- 
crates, II«pl  'Apdpoev,  De  Articulu,  in  three  books. 
It  is  dedicated  to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
who  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  younger  brother 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
made  king  of  Cyprus,  and  who  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Cicero.  (Pro  Dom.  c  8,  20, 
Pro  Flam.  c.  13,  Pro  Sext.  c.  26.)  Some  por- 
tions of  this  work  were  published  by  Cocchi 
in  his  Lhscorto  deW  Analomia,  Firenxc,  1745, 
4to.,  p.  8,  and  also  in  his  Graecornm  Chirurgici 
LAri,  Florent  1754,  foL  The  whole  work,  how- 
ever, appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  first 
volume  of  Diets's  Scholia  m  Hippocraiem  et  Ga- 
lenum,  Kegim.  Press.  1834,  8vo.;  and  an  improved 
edition  with  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by 
Ktthn,  Lips.  1837,  4to.,  which,  however,  was  not 
quite  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (See 
Kuhn,  Addiiam.  ad  Elenchum  Afcdicorum  Veterum 
a  Jo.  A.  Fabricia,  S[c.  exfiiOtium,  Lips.  1826,  4 to., 
fascia  iii.  p.  5  ;  Dietx,  Schol.  in  Hipp,  et  Gal.  vol. 
i.  praef  p.  v.;  Littre,  Oewort*  <T  Hippocr.  vol.  L 
Introd.  p.  92 ;  Choulant,  Handbook  der  B'ucher- 
lurtde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medicin.) 

6.  Apollonius,  Claudius,  must  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one  of 
his  antidotes  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Antul.  ii. 
11,  voL  xiv.  p.  171.)  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life. 

7.  Apollonius  Cyprus  (KoVpior)  was  the 
pupil  of  Olympicus  and  the  tutor  to  Julianus. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  the  Methodici,  and  lived  probably  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
his  history.  (GaL  De  Meth,  Med.  L  7,  voL  x. 
pp.  53,  54.) 

8.  Apollonius  Empiricus  fE/Mrctpnro'i),  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  persons  called  "Apol- 
lonius Antiochenus."  He  lived,  according  to 
Celsus  (De  Med.  i.  praef.  p.  5),  after  Serapion 
of  Alexandria,  and  before  Heracleides  of  Taren- 
tuin,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  second  cen- 
tury a  c.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empiric!, 
and  wrote  a  book  in  answer  to  Zeno 's  work 
on  the  xaPaKT^Ptt  in  Hippocrates,  mentioned 
above.  This  was  answered  by  Zeno,  and  it  was 
this  second  work  that  drew  from  Apollonius  Biblas 
his  treatise  on  the  subject  after  Zeno's  death.  (Gal. 
Comm.  II.  in  Hipp.  *  Epid.  III.-  §  5,  voL  xvii. 
pt  L  p.  618.)  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Galen, 
De  Meth.  Med.  ii.  7,  voL  x.  p.  142. 

9.  Apollonius  Glaucus  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  his  work 
MOn  Internal  Diseases"  is  quoted  by  Caclius 
Aurelianus.  {De  Morb.  Chrm.  iv.  8,  p.  536.) 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

10.  Apollonius  Hsrophilbius  (Hpo*>(\*u>t) 
is  supposed  to  bo  the  same  person  as  Apollonius 
Mus.  He  wrote  a  pharmaceutical  work  entitled 
T\tf>l  EvTropicrruv,  De  Facile  ParabUibut  (Gal.  De 
Compot.  Medicam,  sec.  Iak.  vi.  9,  voL  xiL  p.  995), 
which  is  very  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  and 
which  is  probably  the  work  referred  to  by  Oribasius 
(Eupor.  ad  Eunap.  i.  prooem.  p.  574),  and  of  which 
some  fragments  are  quoted  in  Cramers  A  need. 
Graeca  Pari*,  vol.  L  p.  395,  as  still  existing  in  MS. 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  He  lived  before 
Andromachus,  as  that  writer  quotes  him  (ap.  GaL 
De  Compot.  Medicam.  tec  Iak.  voL  xiiL  pp.  76, 
114,  137,  308,  326,  981),  and  also  before  Archi- 
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genes  (Oal.  Aid.  vol.  xii.  p.  515);  wo  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  he  lived  in  or  before  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  He  was  a  follower  of  Hero- 
philus,  and  is  said  by  Galen  {ibid,  p.  510)  to  have 
lived  for  some  time  at  Alexandria.  His  work,  U*p\ 
Mv/wjr,  On  Ointments,  is  quoted  by  Atbenaeus 
(xt.  p.  688),  and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Caelius 
Aurelianus.    (De  Morh.  Ac  ii.  28,  p.  139). 

11.  APOLLONIUS    H IPPOCRATICU8  ('lWVoKpd- 

T««ot),  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Secta  Opt.  c.  14. 
vol.  L  p.  144  ;  Comment.  III.  in  Hippocr.  **  De 
Hat.  VicL  m  Morh.  Ac."  c  38.  vol.  xt.  p.  703)  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Hippocrates  II.,  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.  a 
He  is  blamed  by  Erasistratus  (ap.  Gal.  L  c)  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity 
of  drink  allowed  to  his  patients. 

12.  Apollonius  Mrmphitks  (Mtfupl-nji)  was 
born  at  Memphis  in  Egypt,  and  was  a  follower  of 
Erasistratus.  (Gal.  Introd.  c.  10.  vol.  xiv.  p.  700.) 
He  must  therefore  have  lived  about  the  third  cen- 
tury B.  c,  and  is  probably  the  same  person  who  is 
called  **  Apollonius  Stratonicus."  He  wrote  a  work 
M  On  the  Names  of  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body" 
(Gal.  /.  c,  and  DefiniL  prooem.  voL  xix.  p.  3471, 
and  is  quoted  by  Erotianus  (Gloet.  Hipp.  p.  86), 
Galen  (De  Antid.  iL  14,  vol.  xiv.  p.  188),  Nico- 
laus  Myrepsus  (De  Aur.  cc  1 1,  16.  pp.  831,  832), 
and  other  ancient  writers. 

13.  ApoLLONrvs  Mus  (Mvt),  a  follower  of 
Hemophilus,  of  whose  life  no  particulars  are  known, 
but  who  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c, 
as  Strabo  mentions  him  as  a  contemporary,  (xiv. 
1,  p.  182,  ed.  Tauchn.)  He  was  a  fellow-pupil 
of  Heracleides  of  Erythrae  (iTn'rf.),  and  composed 
a  long  work  on  the  opinions  of  the  sect  founded 
by  Herophilus.  (CacL  AureL  De  Morh.  Acta.  ii. 
13,  p.  110;  Gal  De  Differ.  Puis.  iv.  10,  voL  viii. 
pp.  744,  746.)  He  also  wrote  on  pharmacy  (Cels. 
De  Med.  v.  pracf.  p.  81  ;  Pallad.  Comm.  in  Hipp. 
"  Epid.  VI.,"  ap.  Diet*,  SchoL  in  Hipp,  et  Gal. 
vol.  ii.  p.  98 ;  GaL  De  Antid.  iL  7,  8,  vol.  xiv. 
pp.  143,  146),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  who  is  sometimes  called  "  Apollonius  Hero- 
phileins." 

14.  Apollonius  Ophis  (b  "0^«)  is  said  by 
Erotianus  (Gloet.  Hipp.  p.  8)  to  have  made  a  com- 
pilation from  the  Glossary  of  difficult  Hippocratjc 
words  by  Daccheius ;  he  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  first  or  second  century  B.  c  He  is  sup- 
posed by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius  Pergame- 
nus,  by  others  Apollonius  Ther. 

15.  Apollonius  Oroanicus  ('Opytonids)  is 
quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compoe.  Medieam.  tee.  hoc 
v.  15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  856),  and  must  therefore  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 

16.  Apollonius  Peroambnur  (nsjrvdwo*) 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  Apollonius 
Ophis,  or  Apollonius  Ther.  He  was  born  at  Per- 
garaus  in  Mysia,  but  his  date  is  very  uncertain, 
since  it  can  only  be  positively  determined  that,  as  lie 
is  quoted  by  Oribasius,  he  must  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  (Orib.  Eupor. 
ad  Eun.  i.  9,  p.  578.)  He  is  probably  the  author 
of  rather  a  long  extract  on  Scarification  preserved 
by  Oribasius  (Med.  Coll.  vii.  19,  20,  p.  316),  which 
is  published  by  C.  F.  Matthaci  in  his  Collection  of 
Greek  Medical  Writers,  entitled  XXI.  Veterumet 
Clarorum  Medicorum  Graecorum  Varia  Oputcula, 
Mosqu.  1808,  4to.,  p.  144. 


17.  Apollonius  Pitanabus  was  born  at  Pita- 
nae  in  Acolia,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  an  absurd  and 
superstitious  remedy  is  attributed  to  him  by  Pliny. 
(//.  JV.  xxix.  38.) 

18.  Apollonius  Senior  (6  TlptcCurtpos)  is 
quoted  by  Erotianus  (Gloss.  Hipp.  p.  86),  and  must 
therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  Some  persons  suppose  him  to  be  one 
of  the  physicians  called  Apollonius  Antiochenus. 

19.  Apollonius  Stratonicus  (6  chrd  2rp<f- 
Tttvos)  was  probably  not  the  son,  but  the  pupil,  of 
Strato  of  Beryta :  he  is  very  likely  the  same  penon 
a*  Apollonius  Memphites,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  about  the  third  century  b.  c.  He  was  a 
follower  of  Erasistratus,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Pulse,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Differ.  Ptde. 
iv.  17,  vol.  viii.  p.  759.) 

20.  Apollonius  Tarsbnsis  (6  Tapatdt)  was 
born  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  lived  perhaps  in  the 
first  or  second  century  after  Christ  His  prescrip- 
tions are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.  (De 
Compoe.  Medieam.  tec  Gen.  v.  13,  vol.  xiii.  p.  843.) 

21.  Apollonius  Thkr  (6  ©if?)  is  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  be  the  same  as  Apollonius  Ophis, 
or  Apollonius  Pergaraenua.  As  he  is  quoted  by 
Erotianus  (Gloet.  Hipp.  p.  86),  he  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ 

22.  Another  physician  of  this  name,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Apuleius  (Met.  ix.  init)  as  having 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  must  (if  he  ever  really 
existed)  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  ;  and  the  name  occurs  in  several  ancient 
authors,  belonging  to  one  or  more  physicians, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet.     [VV.  A.  G.J 

APOLLO'PHANES  f AwoAAofdVat).  1.  Of 
Antioch,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  friend  of 
Ariston  of  Chios,  on  whom  be  wrote  a  work  called 
'Aplarttr.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  281.)  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  140,  com  p.  92)  mentions  a  work  of  his  called 
<p«xnmf.  His  name  also  occurs  in  Tertullian.  (De 
Anim.  14.)  Some  writers  have  asserted,  though 
without  any  good  reason,  that  Apollophanes  the 
Stoic  was  the  same  as  Apollophanes  the  physician 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  A  later  Stoic 
philosopher  of  this  name  occurs  in  Socrates  (Hist. 
Ecd.  vi.  19)  and  in  Suidas.  («.  r.  'Ciprrirv* ;  comp. 
Ruhnken.  DisterL  de  Vita  et  Script  Longini,  sect  vii. ) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  poet  of  the  old  Attic  comedy 
(Suid.),  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Strattis,  and  to  have  consequently  lived  about  01. 
95.  (Harpocrat  s.  v.  d&t\<pl£ttv.)  Suidas  ascribes 
to  him  five  comedies,  vix.  AoAjt,  'iQeytpu*,  K^Ter, 
Aavd-q  and  Kivrauuou  Of  the  former  three  we 
still  possess  a  few  fragments,  but  the  last  two  are 
completely  lost  (Athen.  iii.  pp.  75,  114,  xi.  pp. 
467,  485 ;  Phot  Lex.  $.  v.  tiwTntdpQt)s  ;  Aelian, 
Hid.  Ann.  vi.  51 ;  Phot  p.  624 ;  Meincke,  Hurt. 
Crii.  Comic  Graec  p.  266,  &c) 

3.  Of  Cvzicur,  was  connected  by  friendship  with 
the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus,  and  afterwards 
formed  a  similar  connexion  with  Agesilnua.  Soon 
after  this,  Pharnabaxus  requested  him  to  persuade. 
Agesilaus  to  meet  him,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. (Xenoph.  Heilen.  iv.  1.  §  29  ;  Plat  A  peril. 
12.)  This  happened  in  B.C.  396,  shortly  before 
the  withdrawal  of  Agesilaus  from  the  satrapy  of 
Pharnabazus.  [L.  S.J 

APOLLO'PHANES  ('As-oAAo$dViji)»  a  native 
of  Sclcuceia,  and  physician  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  b.  c.  223—187,  with  whom,  as  ap- 
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pears  from  Poly-bios  (t.  56,  58),  he  possessed  con- 
fidenble  intluroce.  Mead,  in  hU  Dittert.  de 
Aswntu  ijuilvsiJam  a  Smymaeit  in  Mrdicorum 
Htmjrrvi  f<rviL*su,  Lond.  1724,  ita~,  thinks  that 
two  bronze  coins,  struck  in  honour  of  a  person 
named  ApoQophanea,  refer  to  the  physician  of  this 
ta:a«;  bat  this  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
a  mistake.  (See  Did.  of  AnL  s.  v.  Medina.)  A 
physician  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  sereral 
aooat  medical  writers.  (Fabricius,  IltbL  Gr. 
toL  inl  p.  76,  ed.  Tet  ;  C.  O.  K'uhn,  Additam. 
oi  Eemrkum  .Sft'Juymtm  Wtrrum  a  Jo.  A.  Fabri- 
at,  etas&srtnsi,  Lips.  4 to-,  1826.  Fascic  iii. 
p.  8.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLO'TH  KM  IS  ('AxoXA  66ffu$)t  a  Greek 
historian,  whom  Plutarch  made  use  of  in  bis  life  of 
Lvearfus,  (c  31.) 

APOMYIU8  ('AvcVciet)  M  driving  away  the 
flies,"  a  surname  of  Zens  at  Olympia.  On  one 
oecssion,  when  lieracles  was  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
Zens  at  Ohrmpia,  he  was  annoyed  by  beats  of  flies, 
arid  in  ortrr  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  offered  a  sacri- 
fice u>  Zens  Apomyius  whereupon  the  flies  with- 
drew acr«  tie  river  Alpbeius.  From  that  time 
the  Beaas  sacrificed  to  Zeus  nmier  this  name. 
(Pans.  t.  14,  f  2.)  [L.&] 

APONIA'NUS,  DI'LLIUS,  joined  Antonius 
Prhnas  sritb  the  third  legion,  a.  rx  70.  (Tac  HuL 
iii.  10,  11 J 

Q.  APCrNIUS.  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
troops  which  revolted,  in  B.  c.  46,  from  Trebonius 
Caesar's  lien  tenant  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  29.) 
A  pernios  was  proscribed  by  the  triamrirs  in  B.C.43, 
and  pot  to  death.  (Appian,  B.  C  iv.  26.) 

APCNIUS  MUTILUS.  [Mtrracs] 

APO'NIU8SATURNI'NUS.[Saturninu8.] 

APOTROPAE1  ('AworooVtuoi),  certain  divini- 
ties by  wh<**e  a»*i*tance  the  Greeks  bctieved  that 
they  wrre  able  to  avert  any  threatening  danger  or 
csiamitr.  Their  stataes  stood  at  Sicyon  near  the 
tomb  of  Epopens.  (Pans.  ii.  11.  §2.)  The  Romans 
like  wis*  worshipped  gods  of  this  kind,  and  called 
them  dm  avei  rumcx,  derived  from  aremmcure. 
(Varro,  de  L.  L.  vil  102;  Gellius,  v.  12.)  [L.S.] 

APOTRC/PHIA  CAworpo^ia),  -  the  expeller," 
■>  wnsne  of  Aphrodite,  tinder  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  described  her  as 
the  gndde**  who  expelled  from  the  hearts  of  men 
the  desire  after  sinful  pleas  ore  and  lust.  Her 
worship  under  this  name  was  believed  to  have 
instituted  by  Harmon  ia.  together  with  that 
•f  Aphmdite  Urania  and  Pandernos,  and  the  anti- 
Cfttity  of  her  statues  confirmed  this  belief.  (Paus. 
ix-  16.  §2.)  [L.S.] 

APPIANUS  fAwwswat),  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, lived  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
liiaiinan.  and  Antoninus  Pins,  as  we  gather  from 
VKrioaa  pa*Niges  in  bis  work.  We  have  hardly 
•ay  psutsrulars  of  bis  life,  for  his  autobiography,  to 
which  he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his 
hi«*ocy,  is  now  lost.  In  the  same  passage  he  men- 
u^'llS"  wtai  ne  was  a  man  oi  consiaernoie  distinction 
•t  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome, 
•  Wre  he  was  enpiged  in  pleading  causes  in  the 
trjOTta  ol  the  empernrv  He  further  states  that  the 
e&pcrors  considered  him  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  their  affairs  {ftixpi  p* 
«*irw  JvrrswrseW  rf(fs*tmr) ;  which  Schweigbauser 
•d  o<heii  interpret  to  mean,  that  he  was  appointed 

the  office  of  procurator  or  praefectus  of  Egypt 
rh**re  ia,  however,  no  reason  for  this  supposition. 
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We  know,  from  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it  was  the 
office  of  procurator  which  he  held  (Fronto,  Ep.  ad 
Anton.  Pium,  9,  p.  13,  Ac,  cd.  Niebuhr) ;  but 
whether  he  had  the  management  of  the  emperors' 
finances  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in  this 
capacity,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('PtsualKd,  or 
'P«uaurr)  icnopla)  in  twenty-four  books  on  a  plan 
different  from  that  of  most  historians.  He  did  not 
treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole 
in  chronological  order,  following  the  series  of 
events;  but  he  gave  a  separate  account  of  the 
affairs  of  each  country  from  the  time  that  it  became 
connected  with  the  Romans  till  it  was  finally  in- 
corporated in  the  Roman  empire.  The  first  foreign 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact 
were  the  Gauls;  and  consequently  bis  history, 
accord  iug  to  his  plan,  would  hare  begun  with  that 
people.  But  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete 
history  of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  books 
to  an  account  of  the  early  times  and  of  the  various 
nations  of  Italy  which  Rome  subdued.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  different  books  were :  1.  The  kingly 
period  ('PttfLaiKurv  PamXucj).  2.  Italy  (IraAur^). 
3.  The  Samnites  (Sasvrrurjf).  4.  The  Gauls  or 
Celts  (KsATimf).  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands 
(ZureAjws)  *al  Niprisrrunf).  6.  Spain  (*Ifcjpunf). 
7.  Hannibal's  wars  ('Ayvitalicj).  8.  Libya,  Car- 
thage, and  Numidia  (Atfusn),  KapxT)'°*'"rr)  kb! 
NoMoSunf).  9.  Macedonia  (Maatoorunf).  10. 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor  ('EAAn- 
ruct)  koj  Iswunf).  11.  Syria  and  Parthia  (Suptounf 
s-ol  noptfunf).  12.  The  war  with  Mithridates 
(Mi0pioaV«<of).  13—21.  The  civil  wars  ('E^tf- 
Xuz),  in  nine  books  from  those  of  Man  us  and 
Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  last  four  books 
also  had  the  title  of  rd  Afytnrruucd.  22.  'Ekoto*- 
Taf-rio,  comprised  the  history  of  a  hundred  years 
from  the  battle  of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of 
Vespasian's  reign.  23-  The  wars  with  Illyria 
('lAAvpiin,  or  Aojtunf).  24.  Those  with  Arabia 
('Apotfor).  We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  corn- 
plate  ;  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-third.  These  are  also 
fragments  of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian 
history,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the 
eleventh  book,  ha*  been  proved  by  Schweigbauser 
to  he  no  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Antony  and  Crassus  pro*- 
bably  made  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Schwetghau- 
ssa's  Appian,  vol.  iii.  p.  905,  etc.) 

Appian's  work  is  a  mere  compilation.  In  the 
early  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dionysins  as  far  as 
the  bitter  went,  and  his  work  makes  up  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  the  books  of  Dionysins  which 
are  lost  In  the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war 
Fabius  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  authority,  and 
subsequently  he  made  use  of  Polybius.  His  style 
is  clear  and  simple ;  but  he  possesses  few  merits  as 
an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the  most 
absurd  blunders.  Thus  for  instance,  he  places 
Saguntum  on  the  north  of  the  Iberus  (7&rr.  7), 
and  stales  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail 
from  Spain  to  Britain.  (Iber.  1.) 

Appian's  history  was  first  published  in  a  barba- 
rous Latin  translation  by  Candidus,  at  Venice,  in 
1472.  A  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Carol  us  Stephanus  Paris  1551  ;  which 
was  followed  by  an  improved  I>otin  version  by 
Gelenius,  which  was  published  after  the  death  of 
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the  latter  at  Basel,  1554.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
'IfnptKi)  xai  'Awiffaunf  was  published  for  the  first 
time  by  H.  Stephanus  Genera,  1557.  Ursinus 
published  some  fragments  at  Antwerp,  1582.  The 
second  edition  of  the  Greek  text  was  edited,  with 
the  Latin  version  of  Gclenius,  by  H.  Stephanus, 
Geneva,  1592.  The  twenty-third  book  of  Appian, 
containing  the  wars  with  lllyrio,  was  first  publish- 
ed by  Hosschelius,  Augsburg,  1599,  and  some  ad- 
ditional fragments  were  added  by  Valesius,  Paris, 
1634.  The  third  edition  of  Appian's  work  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1670,  and  is  a  mere 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  H.  Stephanus.  The  work 
bears  on  the  title-page  the  name  of  Alexander 
Tollius,  but  he  did  aWutely  nothing  for  the  work, 
and  allowed  the  typographical  errors  of  the  old 
edition  to  remain.  The  fourth  edition,  and  infi- 
nitely the  best,  k  that  of  Sch  weigh  auser,  Leipzig, 
1 785,  3  vols.  8vo.  A  few  new  fragments  of  Appian 
were  published  by  Mai  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Aoca  CoUedio  vet.  Scrip.:  they  are  reprinted,  toge- 
ther with  the  new  fragments  of  Polybius,  in  u  Po- 
lybii  et  Appiani  Historiarum  Excerpta  Vaticana, 
ot&,"  edited  by  Lucht,  Altona,  1830.  Mai  also 
discovered  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Fronto  (p.  229  in 
Niebuhr's  edition  of  Fronto). 

A'PPIAS,  a  nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Venus 
Gcnitrix  in  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  was 
surrounded  by  statues  «f  nymphs  were  called 
Appiades.  (Ov.  Rem.  Am.  659,  Art  Am.  L  81, 
iii.  451.)  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iii.  1)  natters  Appius 
Pulcher  by  applying  the  name  Appias  to  a  statue 
of  Minerva.  In  modern  times,  statues  of  nymphs 
have  been  found  on  the  spot  where  the  Appian  well 
existed  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  considered 
to  be  statues  of  the  Appiades.  (Visconti,  in  Mus. 
Pio-Clenu  i.  p.  216,  ed.  Mediolaa.)        [L.  S.] 

APPION.  [A*ion.J 

APPION,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Justinian, 
by  whom  he  is  named  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion in  the  82nd  Novell,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lent discharge  of  his  legal  duties  as  the  assessor,  of 
Marcellus.  On  his  appointment,  A.  D.  53.9,  as 
communis  omnium,  or  major  judex,  with  jurisdiction 
next  to  the  emperor's  praefects  (dpx«w"«)»  he  is 
said  by  Justin  toil  to  hare  acquired  a  high  character, 
not  only  legal,  but  general.  He  was  previously 
advocutmt  fiaci,  an  office  to  which  was  attached  the 
title  tpectabiiu.  His  name  appears  as  consul  A.  D. 
539  [J  T  G  ] 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUS.   [Claudius.]  '  « 
A'PPIUS  SILA'NUS.  [Silanus.] 
APPULEIA  or  APULEIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Decianus  Panka, 
and  Saturninus:  those  who  bear  no  cognomen  are 
given  under  Appuleiuo.   The  first  of  the  Appu- 
leii,  who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  Q.  Appuleius 
Pansa,  b.  c  300. 
APPULEIA  VARI'LIA.  [Appuleius  No.  9.] 
APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS.    1.  L.  Ap- 
puleius tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  391,  impeached 
Camillus  for  having  secreted  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Veii.    (Uv.  v.  32;  PluL  Cam.  12.) 

2.  L.  Appuleius  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors 
sent  in  a.  c.  156  to  examine  into  the  state  of  affairs 
between  At  talus  and  Prusias.   (Polyb.  xxxii.  26.) 

3.  Appuleius  proquaestor,  to  whom  Cicero 
addresses  two  letters  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  45,  46),  was 
perhaps  the  proquaestor  of  Q.  Philippus  the  pro- 
consul, in  Asia  a  a  55. 


4.  Appuleius  *  praediatory  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  two  of  his  letters  (ad  Att.  xiL  14,  17),  must  be 
distinguished  from  No.  3. 

5.  M.  Appuleius  was  elected  augur  in  ac.  45. 
and  Cicero  pleaded  illness  as  a  reason  for  his  ab- 
sence from  the  inaugural  festival,  which  seem*  to 
have  lasted  several  days.  (Cic  ad  Att.  xii.  13 
—  15.)  At  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  B.  c  44, 
Appuleius  seems  to  hare  been  quaestor  in  Asia ;  and 
when  Brutus  crossed  over  into  Greece  and  Asia,  he 
assisted  him  with  money  and  troops.  (Cic  POL 
x.  11,  xiii.  16;  Appian,  D.  C  iii.  63,  iv.  75.) 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  B.  c  43,  and 
fled  to  Brutus  who  placed  him  over  Bithynia. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus,  b.  c.  42,  he  surrendered 
the  province  to  Antony,  and  was  restored  by  him 
to  his  native  country.    (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  46.) 

6.  Appuleius  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
B.  c.  43,  escaped  with  his  wife  to  Sicily.  (Ap- 
pian, D.  C.  iv.  40.)  He  most  be  distinguished 
from  No.  5,  who  was  proscribed  at  the  same  time. 
This  Appuleius  is  probably  the  same  as  the  tribune 
of  the  plebs  spoken  of  by  Appian.    (B.  C  iii.  93.) 

7.  Sex.  Appuleius  Sex.  p.  Sex.  n„  consul  in 
B.  c  29.  He  afterwards  went  to  Spain  as  procon- 
sul, and  obtained  a  triumph  in  B.  c.  26,  for  the 
victories  he  had  gained  in  that  country.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ii.  20 ;  Fad.  CapiioL) 

8.  M.  Appuleius  Sex.  p.  Sex.  n.,  consul  in 
B.  c  20,  may  possibly  be  the  same  person  a*  No. 
5.   (Dion  Cass.  Uv.  7.) 

9.  Sex.  Appuleius  Sex.  p.  Sex.  n.,  probably 
a  son  of  No.  7,  consul  in  a.  d.  1 4,  the  year  in 
which  Augustus  died.  (Dion  Cass,  lr'u  29 ;  Soet 
Atuj.  100;  Toe  Ann.  I  7;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  123.) 
He  is  colled  in  two  passages  of  Dion  Cassiui  (L  c 
and  liv.  30)  a  relation  of  Augustas  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  50)  speaks  of  Appuleia  Varilia,  who  was 
accused  of  adultery  and  treason  in  A.  d.  17,  s_s  a 
granddaughter  of  a  sister  of  Augustus.  It  is 
therefore,  not  impossible  that  Sex.  Appuleius  mar 
have  married  one  of  the  Marcellae,the  two  daughters 
of  Octavia,  by  her  first  husband  Marcellus ;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  marriage. 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (inscriptions 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  exhibit  the  double 
consonant,  see  Cren.  Animad.  Phil.  P.  xi.  sub.  mil; 
Oudendorp,  ad  AjmL  Attn,  not  p.  1 ),  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  the  Golden  At*,  was  bora 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  in  Africa, 
at  Madnurn,  which  was  originally  attached  to  the 
kingdom  of  Syphox,  was  transferred  to  Maunisss 
at  the  close  of  the  second  Punk  war,  and  having 
been  eventually  colonized  by  a  detachment  of  Ro- 
man rcterans,  attained  to  considerable  splendour. 
This  town  was  situated  far  inland  on  the  border 
line  between  Numidia  and  Gaotulia,  and  hence 
Appuleius  styles  himself  Seminumida  et  Sem^pie- 
tutus,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  hod  no 
more  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  hie  hybrid  origin 
than  the  elder  Cyrus  who  in  like  manner  might  tie 
termed  Semimedus  ac  Semipcrsa.    (  AjwIcmj.  pp.  443. 
444,  ed.  Florid.)    His  father  waa  a  man  of  high 
respectability,  who  having  filled   the  office  of 
duumvir  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  dignities  of  his 
native  town,  bequeathed  at  his  death  the  sum  of 
nearly  two  millions  of  sesterces  to  his  two  sons. 
(Apolog.  p.  442.)     Appuleius  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  renowned  at 
that  period  as  a  school  of  literature  ( Florida*  iv. 

20),  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Athens  where 
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he  became  warmly  attached  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and,  prosecuting  his  researches 
in  many  different  departments,  Laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  copious  stock  of  Tarious  and  profound 
learning  by  which  he  was  subsequently  so  distin- 
guished. He  next  travelled  extensively,  visiting, 
it  would  appear,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  acquiring 
A  knowledge  of  a  vast  number  of  religious  opinions 
and  modes  of  worship,  and  becoming  initiated  in 
the  greater  number  of  the  mysteries  and  secret 
fraternities  so  numerous  in  that  age.  (De  Mundo, 
p.  729 ;  Apolog.  p.  494.)  Not  long  after  his  re- 
turn home,  although  he  had  in  some  degree 
diminished  his  patrimony  by  his  long-continued 
course  of  study,  by  his  protracted  residence  in 
foreign  countries,  and  by  various  acts  of  generosity 
towards  his  friends  and  old  instructors  {Apolog. 
p.  442),  he  set  out  upon  a  new  journey  to  Alex- 
andria. (Apolop.  p.  5 1 8.)  On  his  way  thither 
be  was  taken  ill  at  the  town  of  Oca,  and  was 
hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  a  young  man, 
Sicinius  Pontianus,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
upon  terms  of  close  intimacy,  a  few  years  pre- 
viously, at  Athena.  (Apolog.  I.  c)  The  mo- 
ther of  Pontianus,  Pudentilla  by  name,  was 
a  rery  rich  widow  whose  fortune  was  at  her  own 
di'posjvi.  With  the  full  consent,  or  rather  in  com- 
pliance with  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  son,  the 
young  philosopher  agreed  to  marry  her.  (Apolog. 
p.  518.)  Meanwhile  Pontianus  himself  was  united 
to  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Hercnnius  R annus, 
who  being  indignant  that  so  much  wealth  should 
p.-1-a  out  of  the  family,  instigated  his  son-in-law, 
together  with  a  younger  brother,  Sicinius  Pudens, 
a  mere  boy,  and  their  paternal  uncle,  Sicinius 
Aemilianua,  to  join  him  in  impeaching  Appuleius 
upon  the  charge,  that  he  had  gained  the  affection*  of 
Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  (Apolog. 
pp.  401,  451,  521,  522,  &c.)  The  accusation 
•reins  to  have  been  in  itself  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
The  alleged  culprit  was  young,  highly  accomplish- 
ed, eloquent,  popular,  and  by  no  means  careless  in 
the  matters  of  dress  and  personal  adornment,  al- 
though, according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  worn 
and  wan  from  intense  application.  (Apolog.  p. 
406,seqq.  421,  compare  p.  547.)  The  lady  was 
nearly  old  enough  to  be  his  mother ;  she  had  been 
a  widow  for  fourteen  years,  and  owned  to  forty, 
while  her  enemies  called  her  sixty ;  in  addition  to 
which  she  was  by  no  means  attractive  in  her  ap- 
pearance, and  had,  it  was  well  known,  been  for 
some  time  desirous  again  to  enter  the  married 
state.  (Apolog.  pp.  450,  514, 520, 535, 546,  541, 
547.)  The  cause  was  heard  at  Sabrata  before 
Claudius  Maxima*,  proconsul  of  Africa  (Apolog. 
pp.  400,  445,  501 ),  and  the  spirited  and  triumph- 
ant defence  spoken  by  Appuleius  it  still  extant. 
Of  his  subsequent  career  we  know  little.  Judging 
from  iht-  Toluminous  catalogue  of  works  attributed 
to  his  pen,  he  must  have  devoted  himself  most 
arduously  to  literature;  he  occasionally  declaimed 
in  public  with  great  applause ;  he  had  the  charge 
of  exhibiting  gladiatorial  shows  and  wild  beast 
hunts  in  the  province,  and  statues  were  erected  in 
bis  honour  by  the  senate  of  Carthage  and  of  other 
states.  (Apolog.  pp.  445,  494 ;  Florid,  iii.  n.  16; 
A  ui*ustin.  Ep.  v.) 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  particulars  ore 
derived  from  the  statements  contained  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Appuleius,  especially  the  Apologia;  but  in 
addition  to  these,  we  rind  a  considerable  number  of 


circumstances  recorded  in  almost  all  the  biographies 
pre6zed  to  his  works.  Thus  we  are  told  that  his 
praenomen  was  Lucius ;  that  the  name  of  his  father 
was  Theseus ;  that  his  mother  was  called  Salvia, 
was  of  Thessalian  extraction,  and  a  descendant  of 
Plutarch ;  that  when  he  visited  Rome  he  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  which  he 
acquired  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor,  by  bis 
own  exertions;  and  that,  having  dissipated  his 
fortune,  he  was  reduced  at  one  time  to  such  abject 
poverty,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  clothes 
which  he  wore,  in  order  to  pay  the  fees  of  admis- 
sion into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  These  and  other 
details  as  well  as  a  minute  portrait  of  his  person, 
depend  upon  the  untenable  supposition,  that  Appu- 
leius is  to  be  identified  with  Lucius  the  hero  of  his 
romance.  That  production  being  avowedly  a  work 
of  fiction,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  upon  what 
principle  any  portion  of  it  could  be  held  as  supply- 
ing authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  its  author, 
more  especially  when  some  of  the  facts  so  extracted 
are  at  variance  with  those  deduced  from  more 
trustworthy  sources ;  as,  for  example,  the  assertion 
that  he  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  beggary,  which 
is  directly  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  the  Apolo- 
gia referred  to  above,  where  he  states  that  his  for- 
tune had  been  merely  "  modice  imminutum"  by 
various  expenses.  In  one  instance  only  docs  ho 
appear  to  forget  himself  (Met  xi.  p.  260),  where 
Lucius  is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Madaura,  but 
no  valid  conclusion  con  be  drawn  from  this,  which 
is  probably  an  oversight,  unless  we  are  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Saint  Augustine,  who 
hesitates  whether  we  ought  not  to  believe  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  transformation  of  Lucius,  that 
is,  Appuleius,  into  an  ass  to  be  a  true  narrative. 
It  is  to  this  fanciful  identification,  coupled  with 
the  charges  preferred  by  the  relations  of  Pudentilla, 
and  his  acknowledged  predilection  for  mystical 
solemnities,  that  we  must  attribute  the  belief, 
which  soon  became  current  in  the  ancient  world, 
that  he  really  possessed  the  supernatural  powers 
attributed  to  him  by  bis  enemies.  The  early 
pagan  controversialists  as  we  learn  from  Lactan- 
tius,  were  wont  to  rank  the  marvels  said  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him  along  with  those  ascribed  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  to  appeal  to  these  as 
equal  to,  or  more  wonderful  than,  the  miracles  of 
Christ.  (Lac tan t.  Div.  Inst.  v.  3.)  A  generation 
later,  the  belief  continued  so  prevalent,  that  St. 
Augustine  was  requested  to  draw  up  a  serious  refu- 
tation— a  task  which  that  renowned  prelate  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  simply 
referring  to  the  oration  of  Appuleius  himself.  (Mar- 
cellin.  Ep.ir.  ad  Atyustin.  and  Augustin.  Ep.  v. 
ad  MaroeUin.) 

No  one  can  peruse  a  few  pages  of  Appuleius 
without  being  at  once  impressed  with  his  conspi- 
cuous excellences  and  glaring  defects.  We  find 
everywhere  an  exuberant  play  of  fancy,  liveliness, 
humour,  wit,  learning,  acuteness,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  real  eloquence.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
style  can  be  more  vicious.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unnatural,  both  in  its  general  tone  and  also 
in  the  phraseology  employed.  The  former  is  dis- 
figured by  the  constant  recurrence  of  ingenious  but 
forced  and  tumid  conceit*  and  studied  prcttincsses, 
while  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  the  multitude  of 
obsolete  words  ostentatiously  paraded  in  almost 
every  sentence.  The  greater  number  of  these  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  extant  compositions  of  the  oldest 
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dramatic  writer*,  and  in  quotations  preserved  by 
the  grammarian* ;  and  those  for  which  no  autho- 
rity can  be  produced  were  in  all  probability  drawn 
from  the  same  source,  and  not  arbitrarily  coined  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  as  some  critics 
have  imagined.  The  least  faulty,  perhaps,  of  all 
his  pieces  is  the  Apologia,  Here  he  spoke  from 
deep  feeling,  and  although  wo  may  in  many  place  ■ 
detect  the  inveterate  atlcctation  of  the  rhetorician, 
yet  there  is  often  a  bold,  manly,  straight-forward 
heartiness  and  truth  which  we  seek  in  vain  in 
those  compositions  where  his  feelings  were  less 
touched. 

We  do  not  know  the  year  in  which  our  author  was 
born,  nor  that  in  which  he  died.  But  the  names 
of  Lollius  Urbicus,  Scipio  Orfitus,  Severianus, 
Lollianus  Avitns,  and  others  who  are  incidentally 
mentioned  by  him  as  his  contemporaries,  and  who 
from  other  sources  are  known  to  have  held  high 
offices  under  the  Antonines,  enable  us  to  determine 
the  epoch  when  he  flourished. 

The  extant  works  of  Appuleius  are :  I.  Afeta- 
morphoscon  sou  de  Anno  Aureo  Libri  XL  This 
celebrated  romance,  which,  together  with  the  6ms 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a  certain  Lucius  of 
Patrae  (Photius,  UiU.  cod.  exxix.  p.  165)  belonged 
to  the  class  of  tales  distinguished  by  the  ancients 
under  the  title  of  Milesiae  fabulae.  It  seems  to  have 
been  intended  simply  as  a  satire  upon  the  hypocrisy 
and  debauchery  of  certain  orders  of  priests,  the  frauds 
of  juggling  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers,  and 
the  general  profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  are 
somo  however  who  discover  a  more  recondite  mean- 
ing, and  especially  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  Oolden  Ass  was  written  with  the 
view  of  recommending  the  Pagnn  religion  in  oppo- 
sition to  Christianity,  which  was  at  that  time 
making  rapid  progress  and  especially  of  inculcating 
the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer  myste- 
ries. (Div.  Leg.  bk,  ii.  sect  iv.)  The  epithet 
Aureus  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  be- 
stowed in  consequence  of  the  admiration  in  which 
the  tale  was  held,  for  being  considered  as  the  most 
excellent  composition  of  its  kind,  it  was  compared 
to  the  most  excellent  of  metals,  just  as  the  apoph- 
thegms of  Pythagoras  were,  distinguished  as  XPV(T& 
•Vn.  Warburton,  however,  ingeniously  contends 
that  aurrtu  was  the  common  epithet  bestowed 
upon  all  Milesian  tales,  because  they  were  such  as 
strollers  used  to  rehearse  for  a  piece  of  money  to 
the  rabble  in  a  circle,  after  the  fashion  of  oriental 
story-tellers.  He  founds  his  conjecture  upon  an 
expression  in  one  of  Pliny's  Epistles  (ii.  20), 
aseem  para,  et  accipe  aurmm  fabulnm,  which 
seems,  however,  rather  to  mean  u  give  me  a  piece 
of  copper  and  receive  in  return  a  story  worth  a 
piece  of  gold,  or,  precious  as  gold,"  which  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  explanation.  The  well-known 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  episode  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of 
the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an  allegory, 
and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow  forth  the 
progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection. 

II.  Ftoridorum  Libri  IV.  An  dvdoXoyla,  con- 
taining select  extracts  from  various  orations  and 
dissertations,  collected  probably  by  some  admirer. 
It  has,  however,  been  imagined  that  we  have  here 
a  sort  of  common  place-book,  in  which  Appuleius 


registered,  from  time  to  time,  such  ideas  and  forms 
of  expression  as  he  thought  worth  preserving,  with 
a  view  to  their  insertion  in  some  continuous  com- 
position. This  notion,  although  adopted  by  Ou- 
dendorp,  has  not  found  many  supporters.  It  is 
wonderful  that  it  should  ever  have  been  seriously 
propounded. 

III.  De  Deo  Socratu  Liber.  This  treatise  has 
been  roughly  attacked  by  St  Augustine. 

IV.  De  I)o<}iiuitc  J'luionii  Li^im  tree.  The  first 
hook  contains  Bome  account  of  the  speculative  doo- 
trinee  of  Plato,  the  second  of  his  morale  the  third 
of  his  topic. 

V.  De  Mundo  Liber.  A  translation  of  the  work 
wtpl  icStrpoVf  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

VI.  Apologia,  sive  De  Magia  Liber.  The  ora- 
tion described  above,  delivered  before  Claudius 
Maximus. 

VII.  HermetU  Trismegitti  De  Natura  Deorum 
Dialogue.  Scholars  are  at  variance  with  regard 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  translation  of  the  Ascle- 
pian  dialogue.  As  to  the  original,  see  Fabric. 
BibL  Grate.  I  8. 

Besides  these  a  number  of  works  now  lost  arc 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Appuleius  himself,  and 
many  others  belonging  to  some  Appuleius  are  cited 
by  the  grammarians.  He  professes  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  "  poemaia  omne  genua  apta  virgae,  lyraz, 
socco,  cotkumo,  item  tatirat  ae  gripkos,  item  hintoriu* 
variae  rerum  nec  non  orationee  laudaitit  duertit  nec 
now  dialogos  laudato*  pkiLaopkU,"  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  (Florid,  ii.  9,  iii  18,  20,  iv.  24) ;  and 
wo  find  especial  mention  made  of  a  collection  of 
poems  on  playful  and  amatory  themes,  entitled 
Ludicro,  from  which  a  few  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  Apologia,  (pp.  408,  409,  414 ;  compare 
538.) 

The  Editio  Prince p«  was  printed  at  Rome,  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  in  the  year  1469,  edited 
by  Andrew,  bishop  of  Aleria.  It  is  excessively 
rare,  and  is  considered  valuable  in  a  critical  point 
of  view,  because  it  contains  a  genuine  text  honestly 
copied  from  MSS-,  and  free  from  the  multitude  of 
conjectural  emendations  by  which  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  earlier  editions  are  corrupted.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  only  old  edition  which  escaped  mu- 
tilation by  the  Inquisition. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Asinus  appeared  at 
Ley  den  in  the  year  1786,  printed  in  4  to.,  and 
edited  by  Oudendorp  and  Ruhnken.  Two  addi- 
tional volumes,  containing  the  remaining  works, 
appeared  at  Leyden  in  1823,  edited  by  Boscha. 
A  new  and  very  elaborate  edition  of  the  whole 
works  of  Appuleius  has  been  published  at  Leipzig, 
1842,  by  G.  F.  Hildebrand. 

A  great  number  of  translations  of  the  Golden 
Ass  are  to  bo  found  in  all  the  principal  European 
languages.  The  last  English  version  is  that  by 
Thomas  Tavlor,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  London, 
1822,  which  contains  also  the  tract  De  Deo 
Socrotie.  [W.  R.] 

L.  APPULEIUS,  commonly  called  AppuLBtuw 
Barbaru8,  a  botanical  writer  of  whose  life  no  par- 
ticulars are  known,  and  whose  date  is  rather  uncer- 
tain. He  has  somtimes  been  identified  with  Appu- 
leius, the  author  of  the  **  Golden  Ass,"  and  some- 
times with  Appuleius  Celsus  [Cklsus,  Appi/LKttrg], 
but  his  work  is  evidently  written  later  than  the  time 
of  cither  of  those  persons,  and  probably  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ 
It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled  Iferbarmm,  sen 
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de  Mtdicuminihus  f/rrtxjrum ;  it  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  chapters,  and  is  mostly 
taken  from  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  It  was  first 
published  at  Rome  by  Jo.  Phil,  de  Lignamine, 
4 to.,  without  date,  but  before  1484.  It  was  re- 
printed three  times  in  the  sixteenth  century,  be- 
tides being  included  in  two  collections  of  medical 
writers,  and  in  several  editions  of  the  works  of 
Appuleius  of  Madaura.  The  but  and  best  edition 
is  that  by  Ackermann  in  his  ParabUtwn  Afedica- 
virulorum  Seriptoret  Antiqui,  Norimb.  1788,  8vo. 
A  short  work,  **  De  Ponderibus  et  Mensuris," 
bearing  the  name  of  Appuleius,  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  several  editions  of  Mesne's  works. 
(Haller,  Biblioth.  Botox. ;  Choulant,  Handlntch  der 
Bueierkunde  fur  die  Alton  Median.)   [  YV.  A. O.J 

APPULEIUS,  L.  CAECI'LICUS  MINU- 
TI  A'NUS,  the  author  of  a  work  de  Orthograpkia, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  first  published 
by  A.  Mai  in  "Juris  Civilis  Ante-Justinianei  Reli- 
quiae, 4c,"  Rome,  1823.  Tbey  were  republished 
by  Osann,  Darmstadt,  1826,  with  two  other  gram- 
matical works,  de  A'o/a  Atpirtilumie  and  de  I)ipA- 
tJ>  >itffia,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Appuleius. 
Madvig  has  shewn  (de  Aputeii  Fragm.  de  Orthogr^ 
Hafniae,  1829),  that  the  treatise  de  Orihographia 
is  the  work  of  a  literary  impostor  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  two  other  grammatical  treatises 
above  mentioned  were  probably  written  in  the 
tenth  century  of  our  acre. 

A'PRIES  fAirp/nt,  'A*y>foj),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
the  8th  of  the  26th  (Saite)  dynasty,  the  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  of  Scripture  (lxx.  Owupprj),  the  Vaphres 
of  Manetho,  succeeded  his  father  Psammuthis,  a.  c. 
596.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  great  success  in  war.  He  conquered 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  for  a  short  time  re- 
established the  Egyptian  influence  in  Syria,  which 
had  been  overthrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
failed,  however,  to  protect  his  ally  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  from  the  renewed  attack  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
(a. c  586.)  About  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  an  expedition  which  Apries  had 
sent  against  Cyrene,  his  army  rebelled  and  elected 
as  king  Amasis,  whom  Apries  had  sent  to  reconcile 
them.  The  cruelty  of  Apries  to  Patarbemis,  whom 
he  bad  sent  to  bring  back  Amasis  and  who  had 
failed  in  tho  attempt,  exasperated  the  principal 
Egyptians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  deserted 
him,  leaving  bim  only  to  the  protection  of  an 
auxiliary  force  of  30,000  Greeks.  With  these 
and  the  few  Egyptians  who  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Apries  encountered  Amasis  at  Momem- 
phis,  but  bis  army  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  alive.  Amasis 
treated  him  for  some  time  with  kindness,  but 
at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  mur- 
murs of  the  Egyptians,  he  suffered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  (Herod.  161,  Ac,  169,  iv.  159; 
I  hod.  i.  68;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  560;  Jerem.  xxxvii.  5,7, 
xliv.  30,  jlvi  26  ;  Each,  xxix.  3;  Joseph.  AnL  x. 
9.  5  7;  Amasis.)  [P.  S.] 

APRCTN1US.  1.  C.  Apronius,  elected  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plcbs  on  the  abolition  of  the 
decemvirate,  B.  c  449.    (Liv.  iii.  54.) 

2.  Q.  Apronius,  the  chief  of  the  decumani  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verves  (b.  c.  73 — 
7 1 ),  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  rapacity 
and  wickedness  of  every  kind.  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  44, 
iii.  9.  12,21,23.) 


3.  L.  Aphonics,  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  8 
(Fast.  Capil.),  belonged  to  the  military  staff  of 
Drusus  [cohort  Drusi),  when  the  latter  was  sent  to 
quell  the  revolt  of  the  army  in  Germany,  a.  d.  14. 
Apronius  was  sent  to  Rome  with  two  others  to 
carry  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  he  served  under  Germanicus, 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  campaign  of  a.  n.  15.  On  account  of  his  ser- 
vices in  this  war  he  obtained  the  honour  of  the 
triumphal  ornaments.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  29,  56,  72.) 
He  was  in  Rome  in  the  following  year,  a.  d.  16 
(ii.  32) ;  and  four  years  afterwards  (a.  n.  20),  he 
succeeded  Camillus,  as  proconsul,  in  the  government 
of  Africa.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  Tacfari- 
nas,  and  enforced  military  discipline  with  great 
severity.  ( iii.  2 1 . )  He  was  subsequently  the  pro- 
praetor of  lower  Germany,  when  the  Frisii  re- 
volted, and  seems  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
against  them.  (iv.  78,  compared  with  xi.  19.) 
Apronius  had  two  daughters:  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Plautius  Silvanus,  and  was  murdered 
by  her  husband  (iv.  22) ;  the  other  was  married 
to  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  consul  in  a.  d.  26.  (vL 
30.)  He  had  a  son,  L.  Apronius  Cacsianns,  who 
accompanied  his  rather  to  Africa  in  A.  D.  20  (iii. 
21  y,  and  who  was  consul  for  six  months  with  Cali- 
gula in  a.  n.  39.    (Dion  Cass.  lix.  13.) 

APRON  I  A'NUS.  1.  C.  Vipstanus  Apro- 
nianus, was  proconsul  of  Africa  at  the  accession 
of  Vespasian,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  Hid.  I  76.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  Apronianus  as  the  consul  of 
that  name  in  a.  d.  59. 

2.  Casaius  Apronianus,  the  father  of  Dion 
Casting,  the  historian,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Cilicia  at  different  periods.  Dion  Cassius  was 
with  his  father  in  Cilicia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36, 
lxix.  1,  lxxiL  7.)  Reimar  (de  Vita  Catrii  Diomit 
§  6.  p.  1535)  supposes,  that  Apronianus  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate  about  a.  d.  180. 

3.  Apronianus,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  was  unjustly  condemned  to  death  in  his 
absence,  a.  d.  203.    (Dion  Cass.  lxxvL  8.) 

4.  Apronianus  Aktkrius.  [Astbrius.] 
A'PSINES  (*ATfr»i*).     1.  An  Athenian  so- 
phist, called  by  Suidas  (s.  v.;  comp.  Eudoc  p.  67) 
a  man  worthy  of  note,  and  father  of  Onasimus,  but 
otherwise  unknown. 

2.  A  son  of  Onasimus,  and  grandson  of  Apsines 
No.  1,  is  likewise  called  an  Athenian  sophist.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  Apsines 
whose  commentary  on  Demosthenes  is  mentioned 
by  Ulpian  (ad  Dtmoetk.  Leptin.  p.  1 1 ;  comp.  Schol. 
ad  Hermog.  p.  402),  and  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Aedesius,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  though  this  Apsines  is  called  a 
Lacedaemonian.  (Eunap.  ViL  Soph.  p.  113,  ed. 
Antwerp.  1568.)  This  Apsines  and  his  disciples 
were  hostile  to  Julianun,  a  contemporary  rhetori- 
cian at  Athens  and  to  his  school.  This  enmity  grew 
so  much  that  Athens  in  the  end  found  itself  in  a 
state  of  civil  warfare,  which  required  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  proconsul  to  suppress.  (Eunap.  p.  115, 
Ac) 

3.  Of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
minus,  about  a.  d.  235.  He  studied  at  Smyrna 
under  Heracleides,  the  Lycian,  and  afterwards  at 
Nice-media  under  Basilicus.  He  subsequently 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  con- 
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sular  dignity.   (Suidas, *.  v. ;  Tsetses.  CkU.  viii. 
696.)    He  was  a  friend  of  Philostratus  (  ViL  Soph. 
ii.  33.  §  4),  who  praises  the  strength  and  fidelity 
of  his  memory,  but  is  afraid  to  say  more  for  fear  of 
being  suspected  of  flattery  or  partiality.    We  still 
possess  two  rhetorical  works  of  Apsinea :   1.  UtfH 
rti¥  ftipay  rov  iroXirucov  \6yov  rix*n%  which  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus  in  his  Rhetores  Gracci  (pp. 
682 — 726),  under  the  incorrect  title  fix*1!  farr,h 
pun)  wipl  wpootpta,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Hermogenes  (p.  14,  but  we  p.  297).  This 
work,  howerer,  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work, 
and  is  so  much  interpolated  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  form  a  correct  notion  of  it    In  some  of 
the  interpolated  parts  Apsines  himself  is  quoted. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  was  discovered  by 
Rhunken  to  belong  to  a  work  of  Longinus  on 
rhetoric,  which  is  now  lost,  and  this  portion  has 
consequently  been  omitted  in  the  new  edition  of 
Walx  in  his  Rhetores  Graeci.   (ix.  p.  465,  &c. ; 
comp.  Westermann,  6'eseA.  d.  Griech.  licrnlUami;. 
§  98,  n.  6.)    2.  U*p\  tAV  Icx1)?*™^*"**  VP°- 
tknudrnw^  is  of  little  importance  and  very  short 
It  is  printed  in  Aldus*  Rhetor.  Grace  pp.  727-730, 
and  in  Walz.  Rhetor.  Grace,  ix.  p.  534,  Ate.  [L.S.J 
APSYRTUS  or  ABSYRTUS  (*Ain»pTOf),  one 
of  the  principal  veterinary  surgeons  of  whom  any 
remains  are  still  extant  was  born,  according  to 
Suidas  («.  e.)  and  Eudocia  (  Violar.  ap.  Villoison, 
Anted.  Graeca,  voL  L  p.  65),  at  Prusa  or  Nko- 
media  in  Bithynia.    He  is  said  to  have  served 
under  Constantino  in  his  campaign  on  the  Danube, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  that  under 
Constantine  the  Great  a.  d.  322,  but  some  refer  it 
to  that  under  Constantine  IV.  (or  Pogonatu*\ 
a.  o.  671.    His  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the 
u  Vetorinariae  Mcdicinae  Libri  Duo,"  first  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  J.  Kuellius,  Paris,  1530,  foL, 
and  afterwards  in  Greek  by  S.  Grynacua,  Ilasil. 
1537,  4to.    Sprengel  published  a  little  work  en- 
titled 44  Programma  de  Apsyrto  Bithynio,"  Halae, 
1832,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.J 

A'PTEROS  CAwrspoj),  "the  wingless,"  a  sur- 
name under  which  Nice  (the  goddess  of  victory) 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens.  This  goddess  was 
usually  represented  with  wings,  and  their  absence 
in  this  instance  was  intended  to  signify  that  Vic- 
tory would  or  could  never  fly  away  from  Athens. 
The  same  idea  was  expressed  at  Sparta  by  a  statue 
of  Ares  with  his  feet  chained.  (Paus.  L  22.  §  4, 
iiL  15.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

APULEIUS.  [Afpulmu*.] 
APU'STIA  GENS,  had  the  cognomen  Fullo. 
The  Apustii  who  bear  no  cognomen  are  spoken  of 
under  Apurtiub.  The  first  member  of  this  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  L.  Apustius 
Fullo,  b.  c.  226. 

APU'STIUS.  1.  L.  Apfsnuft,  the  comman- 
der of  the  Roman  troops  at  Tare  n  turn,  a.  c.  215. 
(Lir.  xxiii.  3a) 

2.  L.  Apustiur,  legate  of  the  consul  P.  Sul- 
picius  in  Macedonia,  b.  a  200,  was  an  active 
officer  in  the  war  against  Philip.  He  was  after- 
wards a  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
b.  c.  190,  and  was  killed  in  the  same  year  in  an 
engagement  in  Lycia.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27,  xxxviL  4, 
16.) 

3.  P.  Apustics,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  B.  c.  161.    (Polyb.  xxxii. 

A'QUILA  ('AxtfXos),  the  translator  of  the  Old 
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Testament  into  Greek,  was  a  native  of  Pontus. 
Epiphanes  (De  Pond,  ct  Men*.  15)  states  that  he 
was  a  relation  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (Aelia 
Capitolina)  ;  that  he  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
but  excommunicated  for  practising  the  heathen 
astrology;  and  that  he  then  went  over  to  the 
Jews,  and  was  circumcised;  but  this  account  is 
probably  founded  only  on  vague  rumours.  All 
that  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  having  been 
a  heathen  he  became  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  that 
he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  probably  about 
130  A.  D.  (Iran.  iiL  24;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan, 
vii.  1 ;  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Pant  mack.  voL  iv.  pt  2, 
p.  255,  Mart.) 

He  translated  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek  with  a  version  better  fitted 
than  the  Septuagint  to  sustain  them  in  their  op- 
position to  Christianity.  He  did  not  however,  as 
some  have  supposed,  falsify  or  pervert  the  sense  of 
the  original,  but  he  translated  every  word,  even 
the  titles,  such  as  Messiah,  with  the  most  literal 
accuracy.  This  principle  was  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  in  a  second  edition,  which  was  named  kot* 
duplgtuw.  The  version  was  very  popular  with  the 
Jews,  in  whose  synagogues  it  was  read.  (AW//. 
1 46.)  It  was  generally  disliked  by  the  Christians ; 
but  Jerome,  though  sometimes  showing  this  feel- 
ing, at  other  times  speaks  most  highly  of  Aquila 
and  his  version.  (QuaesL  2,  ad  Damat.  iiL  p.  35 ; 
Epitt.  ad  MarcelL  iiL  p.  96,  iL  p.  312 ;  Quacst. 
Heb.  in  Gene*,  iii.  p.  216;  Comment,  in  Je*.  c  8; 
Comment,  in  Ho*,  c  2.)  The  version  is  also 
praised  by  Origen.  (Comment  in  J  oh.  viiL  p.  131; 
Jtccpons.  ad  African,  p.  224.) 

Only  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  have  been 
published  in  the  editions  of  the  Hcxapla  [Ori- 
OKNia],and  in Dathe's O^wcn/o, Lips.  1746.  [P.S.J 

A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight  sta- 
tioned with  a  few  cohorts,  in  a.  d.  50,  to  jwotect 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who  had  received  the 
sovereignty  after  the  expulsion  of  Mithridates.  In 
the  same  year,  Aquila  obtained  the  praetorian 
insignia,  (lac.  Ann.  xiL  15,  21.) 

A'QUILA,  JU'LIUS  (GALLUS  ?),  a  Roman 
jurist  from  whose  liber  retpontorum  two  fragments 
concerning  tutoret  are  preserved  in  the  Digest  In 
the  Florentine  Index  ne  is  named  Gallus  Aquila, 
probably  from  an  error  of  the  scribe  in  reading 
ToAAov  for  lovXtov.  This  has  occasioned  Julius 
Aquila  to  be  confounded  with  Aquillius  Gallus. 
His  date  is  uncertain,  though  be  probably  lived 
under  or  before  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus, 
A.  o.  193-8 ;  for  in  Dig.  26.  tit  7,  s.  34  he  gives 
an  opinion  upon  a  question  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  settled  by  Severus.  (Dig.  27.  tit  3.  s.  I. 
§  3.)  By  most  of  the  historians  of  Roman  law  he 
is  referred  to  a  later  period.  He  may  possibly  be 
the  same  person  with  Lucius  Julius  Aquila,  who 
wrote  de  Etrusca  disciplina,  or  with  that  Aquila 
who,  under  Septimius  Severus,  was  praefect  of 
Egypt  and  became  remarkable  by  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  (Majansius,  Comm.  ad  30  Juriseo*. 
Fragm.  voL  iL  p.  288 ;  Otto,  in  Praef.  The*,  vol. 
L  p.  13;  Zimmem,  Rom,  Reehtn-Gcju.-hichte^  vol.  L 
§  103.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

A'QUILA,  L.  PCTNTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
probably  in  a.  c.  45,  was  the  only  member  of  tho 
college  that  did  not  rise  to  Caesar  as  he  passed  by 
the  tribunes*  seats  in  his  triumph.  (Suet  Jul.  Cat*. 
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78.)  He  wan  one  of  Caesar 's  murderers,  and  after- 
wards served  as  a  legate  of  Brutus  at  the  beginning 
of  a  c.  43  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  defeated  T. 
Munatius  Plancus,  and  drove  him  out  of  Pollentia, 
but  was  killed  himself  in  the  battle  fought  against 
Antony  by  Hirtius.  He  was  honoured  with  a 
statue.  (Appian,  B.C.  ii.  113;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi. 
34,  40 ;  Cic  PkiL  xi.  6,  xiii  1 'J,  ad  Fam.  x.  33.) 
Pontius  At;  nib  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  him  in  bis  letters.  (Ad  Fam. 
t.  2—4,  vii.  2,  3.) 

A'QUILA  ROMA'NUS,  a  rhetorician,  who 
lived  after  Alexander  Numenias  but  before  Julius 
Rufinianus,  probably  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  the  author  of  a  small  work  intitled,  deFigurit 
Semtmtiarum  et  Eloadionis,  which  is  usually  printed 
with  Rutilius  Lupus.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat  1768,  reprinted  with  addi- 
notes  by  Froticher,  Lips.  1831.  Rufinianus 
that  Aquila  took  the  materials  of  this  work 
>nc  of  Alexander  Numenius  on  the  same 
subject.  I  See  p.  123,  a.] 

A'QUILA,  VF/DIUS,  commander  of  the  thir- 
teenth legion,  one  of  Otho's  generals,  was  present 
in  the  battle  in  which  Otho's  troops  were  defeated 
by  those  of  Vitellius,  a.  D.  70.  He  subsequently 
espoused  Vespasian's  party.  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  44,  iii.  7.) 

AQUl'LIA  SEVE'RA,  JU'LIA,  the  wife  of 
the  emperor  Elagabalus,  whom  he  married  after 
divorcing  his  former  wife,  Paula.  This  marriage 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome,  since  Aquilia  was  a 
vestal  virgin;  but  Elagabalus  said  that  he  had 
contracted  it  in  order  that  divine  children  might 
be  bom  from  himself,  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  a 
vestal  virgin.  Dion  Casaius  says,  that  he  did  not 
live  with  her  long ;  but  that  after  marrying  three 
others  successively,  be  again  returned  to  her.  It 
appears  from  coins  that  he  could  not  have  married 
hiT  before  a.  d.  221.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  9 ;  Hero- 
diaa  v.  6 ;  Eckhel,  vii.  p.  259.) 
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AQUILI'NUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Herminia 


Gens. 

1.  T.  IIkhmimcs  Aquilini'S,  one  of  the  heroes 
in  the  lay  of  the  Tarquins,  was  with  M.  Horatius 
the  commander  of  the  troops  of  Tarquinius  Supcrbus 
when  he  was  expelled  from  the  camp.  He  was 
one  of  the  defenders  of  the  Sublician  bridge  against 
the  whole  force  of  Porscnna,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  subsequent  battle  against  the  Etruscans. 
He  was  consul  in  a  c  506,  and  fell  in  the  battle 
of  the  lake  Kegillus  in  498,  in  single  combat  with 
Mamilins.  (Liv.  ii.  10,  1 1,  20  ;  Dionys.  iv.  75, 
t.  22,  23,  26,  36,  vi  12 ;  Plut.  Poplk.  16.) 

2.  Lar  Hkrminius  T.  p.  Aquili.nus,  Cos. 
a  c  4  48.  (Liv.  iii.  65;  Dionys.  xi.  51.) 

AQ  U  I  LI. I  A.  whom  some  had  said  that  Quintus 
Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  intended  to  marry. 
Cicero  mentions  the  report  in  one  of  his  letters, 


a  c  44,  and  says,  in  another,  that  young  Quintus 
would  not  endure  her  as  a  step-mother,  (ad  Alt. 
xiv.  13,  17.) 

AQUl'LLIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  the  name  is  almost  always 
written  Aqvillitu,  but  in  manuscripts  generally  with 
a  single  I  This  gens  was  of  great  antiquity.  Two 
of  the  Aquillii  are  mentioned  among  the  Roman 
nobles  who  conspired  to  bring  back  the  Tarquins 
(Liv.  ii.  4);  and  a  member  of  the  house,  C.  Aquil- 
lius  Tuscus,  is  mentioned  as  consul  as  early  as 
a  c.  487.  The  cognomens  of  the  Aquillii  under 
the  republic  are  Corvus,  Crassus,  Florus,  Gal- 
lur,  Tuscus  :  for  those  who  bear  no  surname,  see 
Aqlillius. 

AQUI'LLIUS.  1.  M'.Aauauu8,M'.F.M'.N. 
Consul  a  c.  129,  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
been  carried  on  against  Aristonicus,  the  son  of 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  and  which  had  been  almost 
terminated  by  his  predecessor,  Perperna.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  accused  by  P.  Lentulus  of 
maladministration  in  his  province,  but  was  acquit- 
ted by  bribing  the  judges.  (Flor.  ii.  20 ;  Justin, 
xxxvi  4 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4 ;  Cic  dt  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  5, 
Dir.  in  CaeciL  21 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  22.)  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  successes  in 
Asia,  but  not  till  a  c  126.  (Fad.  Capitol.) 

2.  M\  Aquilliur  M'.  p.  M\  n.,  probably  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  consul  in  b.  c.  101,  conducted  the 
war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  had  a  second 
time  revolted  under  Athenion.  Aquillius  com- 
pletely subdued  the  insurgents,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  100.  (Florua,  iii.  19 ;  Liv. 
Epit,  69;  Diod.  xxxvi.  EcL  1 ;  C»c  t»  Verr.  iii.  54, 
v.  2 ;  Fast.  Capitol.)  In  98,  he  was  accused  by 
L.  Fufius  of  maladministration  in  Sicily ;  he  was 
defended  by  the  orator  M.  Antonius,  and,  though 
there  were  strong  proofs  of  his  guilt,  was  acquitted 
on  account  of  his  bravery  in  the  war.  (Cic.  Brut. 
52,  de  Of.  ii.  14,  proFlact.  39,  dt  OraL  ii  28, 47.) 
In  a  c.  88,  he  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the  con- 
sular legates  to  prosecute  the  war  agaiust  Mithri- 
dates  and  his  allies.  He  was  defeated  near  Proto- 
tachium,  and  was  afterwards  delivered  up  to 
Mithridates  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene.  Mith- 
ridates  treated  him  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  eventually  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten 
gold  down  his  throat  (Appian,  Milhr.  7,  19,  21  ; 
Liv.  EpiL  77;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  18;  Cic  pro  Leg. 
Mam.  5  ;  A  then.  v.  p.  213,  b.) 
AQUI'LLIUS  JULIA'NUS.  [Julianus.] 
AQUI'LLIUS  RE'GULUS.  [Rroulus.] 
AQUI'LLIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Skvkrus.] 
AQUl'NIUS,  a  very  inferior  noet,  a  contem- 
porary of  Catullus  and  Cicero.  (Catull.  xiv.  18; 
Cic  Ttuc.  v.  22.) 

M.  AQUl'NIUS,  a  Pompeian,  who  took  part 
in  the  African  war  against  Caesar.  After  the  de- 
feat of  the  Pompcians,  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar, 
ac.47.  (De  BtlL  Afric  57,  89.) 

ARABIA'N  US  {'Apaeuvos), an  eminent  Chris- 
tian writer,  about  196  a.  d.,  composed  some  books 
on  Christian  doctrine,  which  are  lost  (Euseb.  H. 
E.  v.  27  ;  Hieron.  de  Fir.  IlUuL  c  51.)     [P.  S.l 

ARA'BIUS  SCHOLA'STICUSCA/xfooiSxo- 
AarTTiN,is),  the  author  of  seven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  most  of  which  are  upon  works 
of  art,  lived  probably  in  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Jacobs  xiii.  p.  856.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACHNE,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of 
I  down  of  Colophon,  who  was  a  famous  dyer  in 
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purple.  Hia  daughter  was  greatly  skilled  in  the 
art  of  weaving,  and,  proud  of  her  talent,  the  even 
ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete  with  her. 
Arachne  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the 
aiuoura  of  the  gods  were  woven,  and  as  Athena 
could  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces,  and  Arachne  in  despair  hung  herself.  The 
goddess  loosened  the  mpe  and  saved  her  life,  but 
the  rope  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and  Arachne 
herself  into  a  spider  (dpdx*ff),  the  animal  most 
odious  to  Athena.  (Ov.  Met.  vl  1—145;  Virg. 
(kmy.  iv.  246.)  This  fable  seems  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  man  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  from  the 
spider,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia.  [L.  S.] 

ARAETH  Y'REA  ('Apatevpia%  a  daughter  of 
Am*,  an  autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have 
built  A  ran  tea,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia. 
She  had  a  brother  called  Aoris,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  fond  of  the  chose  and  warlike  pursuits.  When 
she  died,  her  brother  called  the  country  of  Phliasia 
after  her  Aracthyrea.  (Horn.  //.  ii  571 ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  382.)  She  was  the  mother  of  Phlias.  The 
monuments  of  Aracthyrea  and  her  brother,  consist- 
ing of  round  pillars,  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias ;  and  before  the  mysteries  of  Demeter 
were  commenced  at  Phlias,  the  people  always  in- 
voked A ras  and  his  two  children  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  their  monuments.  (Paus.  ii.  12. 
§§  4-6.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RACUS  ("Apojtof),  Ephor,  ac  409,  {Hett. 
ii.  3.  §  10,)  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  in  b.  c.  405,  with  Lysander  for 
vice-admiral  (fricrroAfvi),  who  was  to  have  the 
real  power,  but  who  had  not  the  title  of  admiral 
(uavdpxo%),  because  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not 
allow  the  same  person  to  hold  this  office  twice. 
(Plut.  Lye.  7 ;  Xen.  HeU.  ii.  1.  §  7  ;  Diod.  xiii. 
100  ;  Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)  In  398  he  was  sent  into 
Asia  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inspect  the 
state  of  things  there,  and  to  prolong  the  command 
of  Dercyllidas  (iii.  2.  §  6);  and  in  869  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens,  (vi.  5. 
§  33,  where  *Apa*oi  should  be  read  instead  of 
*Aporo».) 

ARACY'NTHIAS  QApaKvvOidt),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  derived  from  mount  Aracynthus,  the 
position  of  which  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and 
on  which  she  had  a  temple.  (Rhianus,  a  p.  Steph. 
Byz.$.r.'ApdKw6os.)  [L.  S.] 

ARA'RSIUS,  PATRl'CIUS  (Harpls-ior  'Kpdp- 
cuts),  a  Christian  writer,  was  the  author  of  a 
discourse  in  Greek  entitled  Octant*,  a  passage  out 
of  which,  relating  to  Meletios  and  Anus,  is  quoted 
in  the  Synodicon  Vetua  (32,  ap.  Fabric.  BihL  (rroec* 
xii.  p.  369).  The  title  of  this  fragment  is  TUerpt- 
tclov  'Apopnlov  rov  fidVopoi,  itc  rov  \6yov  avrov 
tow  brtkryoftivov  *A*«aro5.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  the  writer.  [P.  S.] 

ARA'ROS  (*Apaps»»),  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  was  the  son  of  Aristophanes, 
who  first  introduced  him  to  public  notice  as  the 
principal  actor  in  the  second  Pluttu  (b.  c  388),  the 
last  play  which  he  exhibited  in  his  own  name  :  he 
wrote  two  more  comedies,  the  KwtaAot  and  the 
AioKoelmrr,  which  were  brought  out  in  the  name 
of  Araros  (Arg,  ad  PluL  iv.  Bekker),  probably 
very  soon  after  the  above  date.  Araros  first  ex- 
hibited in  his  own  name  B.  c.  375.  (Suidas,  >.  v.) 
Suidas  mentions  the  following  as  his  comedies : 
Kauwit,  KaueuAiair,  Ilaroj  7»raf,  'T/Uratoj,  *A5o- 
m,  napflfviSier.  All  that  we  know  of  his  dramatic 


character  is  contained  in  the  following  passage  of 
Alexis  (A then,  iii  p.  123,  e.),  who,  however,  was 
his  rival: 

cal  yap  fiaikofuu 
Mcrrrft  at  ycicw  wpiyna  8*  Jarl  pm  fUym 
<f>piaros  iviov  f  ux/xfrtpo*'  'Apap6ros.  [P.S.] 
A  RAS.  [Arakthyrka] 
ARASPES  ('Apfcnrqf),  a  Mede,  and  a  friend 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  from  his  youth,  contends  with 
Cyrus  that  love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly 
afterwards  refutes  himself  by  falling  in  love  with 
Panthcia,  whom  Cyrus  hod  committed  to  his 
charge,    [Abradatar]    rle  is  afterwards  sent 
to  Croesus  as  a  deserter,  to  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  enemy,  and  subsequently  commands  the  right 
wing  of  Cyrus'  army  in  the  battle  with  Croettu. 
(Xen.  Cyr.  t.  1.  8  1,  8,  &c,  vL  1.  §  36,  Ac,  3. 
§  14,  21.) 

ARA'TUS  ("Aparos),  of  Sicyon,  lived  from 
B.  c  271  to  213.  The  life  of  this  remarkable 
man,  as  afterwards  of  Philopoemen  and  Lycortas, 
was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  unite  the  several 
Grecian  states  together,  and  by  this  union  to  assert 
the  national  independence  against  the  dangers  with 
which  it  was  threatened  by  Macedonia  and  Rome. 

Aratiis  was  the  son  of  Cleiniax,  and  was  born 
at  Sicyon,  B»  c  271.  On  the  murder  of  hi*  father 
by  Abantidas  [Abantioas],  Aratus  was  saved 
from  the  general  extirpation  of  the  family  by  Soso, 
his  uncle's  widow,  who  conveyed  him  to  Argo*, 
where  he  was  brought  up.  When  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  gained  possession  of  his 
native  city  by  the  help  of  some  Argians,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  remainder  of  his  party  in  Sicyon 
itself,  without  loss  of  life,  and  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicocles  of  his  power,  B»  c.  251.  (Comp,  Polvb, 
ii.43.) 

Through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  Skyon  now 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  and  Aratus  himself 
»ailed  to  Egypt  to  obtain  Ptolemy's  alliances,  in 
which  he  succeeded.    In  B.  c  245  he  was  elected 
general  (arparrtyAt)  of  the  league,  and  a  second 
time  in  243.    In  the  latter  of  these  years  he  took 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  from  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, and  induced  the  Corinthian  people  to  join 
the  league.    It  was  chiefly  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  Megan,  Troesen,  Epidaurus,  Arv«»s 
Cleonae,  and  Megalopolis,  were  soon  afterwards 
added  to  it.    It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Aetolians,  who  bod  made  a  plundering  expedition 
into  Peloponnesus,  were  stopped  by  Aratus  at 
Pellene  (Polyb.  iv.  8),  being  surprised  at  the  sack 
of  that  town,  and  700  of  their  number  put  to  the 
sword.    But  at  this  very  time,  at  which  the  power 
of  the  league  seemed  most  secure,  the  seeds  of  ita 
ruin  were  laid.    The  very  prospect,  which  now 
for  the  first  time  opened,  of  the  hitherto  scattered 
powers  of  Greece  being  united  in  the  league, 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  Aetolia,  and  of  Cleomenes, 
who  was  too  ready  to  have  a  pretext  for  wax. 
[Clkombnba.]  Aratus,  to  save  the  league  from  this 
danger,  contrived  to  win  the  alliance  of  Antigr>nus 
Doson,  on  the  condition,  as  it  afterwords  appeared, 
of  the  surrender  of  Corinth.  Ptolemy,  as  might  be 
expected,  joined  Cleomenes ;  and  in  a  sam-«u<Ton 
of  actions  at  Lycaeum,  Megalopolis,  and  Hecntom- 
hoewn,  near  Dyme,  the  Achaean*  were  well  ni^h 
destroyed.    By  these  Aratus  lost  the  conhde-nee  e»f 
the  people,  who  passed  a  public  censure  on  hia  con- 
duct, and  Sparta  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy, fully  able  to  dictate  to  the  whole  of  Greece, 
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— Ttoesen,  Epidaums,  Argos,  Hcrmione,  Pellene, 
Capayae,  Phlius  Pheneas,  and  Corinth,  in  which 
the  Achaean  garrison  kept  only  the  citadel — 
It  ms  now  necessary  to  call  on  Antigonus  for 
the  promised  aid.     Permission  to  pass  through 
Aetolia  ha  ring  been  refused,  he  embarked  hit 
army  in  transports,  and,  sailing  by  Euboea,  land- 
ed his  army  near  the  isthmus  while  Cleomene* 
wu  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Sicyon.  (Polyb. 
ii.  52.)    The  latter  immediately  raised  the  siege, 
and  hastened  to  defend  Corinth ;  but  no  sooner 
»a»  be  enlaced  there,  than  A  rata*,  by  a  raaster- 
struke  of  policy,  gained  the  assistance  of  a  party  in 
Argot  to  place  die  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  a 
italp  of  siege.    Cleomenes  hastened  thither,  leaving 
Consth  in  the  hands  of  Antigonus ;  but  arriving  too 
late  to  take  effectual  measures  against  Aratus, 
while  Antigonus  was  in  his  rear,  be  retreated  to 
Mantineta  and  thence  borne.    Antigonus  mean- 
while was  by  Aratus*  influence  elected  general  of 
the  league,  "and  made  Corinth  and  Sicyon  hie 
winter  q Barters.    What  hope  was  there  now  left 
that  the  great  design  of  Aratue'  life  could  be  ac- 
crwpfahed, — to  unite  aO  the  Greek  governments 
inM  one  Greek  nation  ?  Henceforward  the  caprice 
of  the  Macedoi.ian  monarch  was  to  regulate  the 
relation*  of  the  powers  of  Greece.    The  career  of 
Antignnos.  in  which  Aratua  seems  henceforward 
to  have  been  no  further  engaged  than  as  his 
rtdn^T  and  guide,  ended  in  the  great  battle  of 
aeflassa  (a.  c  222),  in  which  the  Spartan  power 
was  for  ever  put  down.    Philip  succeeded  Anti- 
gonus in  the  throne  of  Macedon  (a  c.  221 ),  and  it 
was  bis  policv  during  the  next  two  years  (from 
221  to  219  a"c)  to  make  the  Achaeans  feel  how 
dependent  they  were  on  him.    This  period  is  ao- 
cordsT:^r:y  taken  up  with  incursion*  of  the  Aetolians 
the  unsuccessful  opposition  of  Aratus,  and  the  trial 
which  followed.    The  Aetolians  seized  Clarium, 
a  fortress  near  Megalopolis  (Polyb.  iv.  6.),  and 
thence  made   their  plundering  excursions,  till 
Thaoxenus,  general  of  the  league,  took  the  place 
and  drove  out  the  garrison.  As  the  time  for  the  ex- 
p- radon  of  Aratus'  office  arrived,  the  Aetolian  gene- 
rals Dorhnachus  and  Scopaa  made  an  attack  on 
aj]<i  Pat  roe,  and  carried  on  their  ravages  up 
to  tfce  ! orders  of  Messene,  in  the  hope  that 
m  active  measures  would  be  taken  against  them 
till  the  conuaander  for  the  following  year  wa* 
chosen.     To  remedy  this,  Aratus  anticipated 
bis  command  6ve  days,  and  ordered  the  troops  of 


the  league  to  assemble  at  Megalopolis.  The  Aeto 
«*,  finding  his  force  superior,  prepared  to  quit 


toe  conn  try,  when  Aratus,  thinking  his  object 
•tflBoeutly  accomplished,  disbanded  the  chief  part 
"f  his  army,  and  marched  with  about  4000  to 
Pause.  The  Aetolians  turned  round  in  pursuit, 
*nd  euearq<etl  at  Methydrium,  upon  which  Aratus 
tiianajed  his  position  to  Caphyae,  and  in  a  battle, 
*hwk  began  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  to  gain  some 
high 

gTjund  advantageous  to  both  positions,  was 
mtirely  d^fr-ated  and  his  army  nearly  destroyed. 
?V  Aetolians  marched  home  in  triumph,  and 
Ajatu*  was  recalled  to  take  his  trial  on  several 
^argeu, — assuming  the  command  before  his  legal 
'■"r-e.  disbanding  his  troops  unskilful  conduct  in 
loosing  the  time  and  place  of  action,  and  coreless- 
J**s«  in  the  action  itself.    He  was  acquitted,  not 
the  ground  that  the  charges  were  untrue,  but 
^eewsidein^  rf  his  past  services.  For 
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and  Aratus  was  unable  effectually  to  check  them, 
till  at  last  Philip  took  the  field  as  commander  of 
the  allied  army.  The  six  remaining  years  of  Aratus* 
life  are  a  mere  history  of  intrigues,  by  which  at  dif- 
ferent times  his  influence  was  more  or  less  shaken 
with  the  king.  At  first  he  was  entirely  set  aside  ; 
and  this  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  his  object 
was  to  unite  Greece  as  an  independent  nation, 
while  Philip  wished  to  unite  it  as  subject  to  him* 
self.  In  a  c.  218,  it  appears  that  Aratus  re- 
gained his  influence  by  an  exposure  of  the  treachery 
of  his  opponents;  and  the  effects  of  his  presence 
were  shewn  in  a  victory  gained  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Aetolians,  Eleans,  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. In  B.C.  217  Aratus  was  the  17th  time  chosen 
general,  and  every  thing,  bo  far  as  the  security  of 
the  leagued  states  was  concerned,  prospered  ;  but 
the  feelings  and  objects  of  the  two  men  were  so 
different,  that  no  unity  was  to  be  looked  for,  so  soon 
as  the  immediate  object  of  subduing  certain  states 
was  effected.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch,  of  his 
advice  to  Philip  about  the  garrisoning  of  Ithome, 
would  probably  represent  well  the  general  tendency 
of  the  feeling  of  these  two  men.  In  &  c.  213  he 
died,  as  Plutarch  and  Polybius  both  say  (Polyb. 
viii.  14 ;  Pint  Arai.  52),  from  the  effect  of  poison 
administered  by  the  king's  order.  Divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him  by  his  countrymen,  and  annual 
solemnities  established.  {Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.  'Apd- 
Twa.)  Aratus  wrote  Commentarm,  being  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  down  to  a  c  220  (Polyb. 
iv.  2),  which  Polybius  characterises  as  clearly 
written  and  faithful  records,  (ii.  40.)  The  great- 
ness of  Aratus  lay  in  the  steadiness  with  which 
he  pursued  a  noble  purpose,  —  of  uniting  the 
Greeks  as  one  nation;  the  consummate  ability 
with  which  he  guided  the  elements  of  the 
storm  which  raged  about  him;  and  the  zeal 
which  kept  him  true  to  bis  object  to  the  end, 
when  a  different  conduct  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  greatest  personal  advantage.  As  a  gene- 
ral, he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  open  field ;  but  for 
success  in  stratagem,  which  required  calculation 
and  dexterity  of  the  first  order,  unrivalled.  The 
leading  object  of  bis  life  was  noble  in  its  concep- 
tion, and,  considering  the  state  of  Macedon  and  of 
Egypt,  and  more  especially  the  existence  of  a  con- 
temporary with  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Cleo- 
menes, ably  conducted.  Had  he  been  supported  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  Greece  by  vigour  and  purity, 
such  as  that  of  Cleomenes  in  the  cause  of  Sparta, 
his  fiste  might  have  been  different  As  it  was,  he 
left  his  country  surrounded  by  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger to  the  guiding  hand  of  Philopoemen  and  Lycor- 
tas.  (Plut  Aratua  aud  Agisi  Polyb.  ii.  iv.  viL 
viiL)  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARA'TUS  fAjwrof),  author  of  two  Greek 
astronomical  poems.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known ;  but  it  seems  that  he  lived  about  a  c. 
270 ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  death  of 
Euclid  and  the  birth  of  Apollonius  Pergaeus  hap- 
pened during  his  life,  and  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Aristarchus  of  Samoa,  and  Theocritus, 
who  mentions  him.   (IdylL  vi.  and  vii.) 

There  are  several  accounts  of  his  life  by  anony- 
mous Greek  writers :  three  of  them  are  printed  in 
the  2nd  voL  of  Buhle's  Aratus,  and  one  of  the 
same  in  the  Uranologium  of  Petavius.  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  also  mention  him.  From  these  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Soli  (afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis)  in  Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of 
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Tarsus ;  that  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  An- 
tigonus  Go  nan*,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he 
spent  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  that  his 
chief  pursuits  were  physic  (which  is  also  said  to 
hare  been  his  profession),  grammar,  and  philoso- 
phy, in  which  last  he  was  instructed  by  the  Stoic 
Dionysius  Heracleotcs. 

Several  poetical  works  on  various  subjects,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  prose  epistles,  are  attributed 
to  Aratus  (Buhle,  voL  iL  p.  455),  but  none  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us,  except  the  two  poems 
mentioned  above.     These  have  generally  been 
joined  together  as  if  parts  of  the  same  work  ; 
but  they  seem  to  be  distinct  poems.    The  first, 
called  +aiv6n(ra,  consists  of  732  verses  ;  the 
second,  A«xnjj*«»a  (f rt*ptost *ca),  of  422.  Eudoxus, 
about  a  century  earlier,  had  written  two  prose 
works,  +turo'fitra.  and  "Eravrpov,  which  are  both 
lost ;  but  we  are  told  by  the  biographers  of  Ara- 
tus, that  it  was  the  desire  of  Antigonus  to  have 
them  turned  into  verse,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
<f>an4fitra  of  the  latter  writer;  and  it  appears  from 
the  fragments  of  them  preserved  by  Hipparchus 
(Petav.  Uranolog.  p.  173,  &c  ed.  Paris.  1630), 
that  Aratus  has  in  fact  versified,  or  closely  imi- 
tated parts  of  them  both,  but  especially  of  the  first 
The  design  of  the  poem  is  to  give  an  introduction 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  constellations,  with  the 
rules  for  their  risings  and  settings ;  and  of  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  amongst  which  the  milky 
way  is  reckoned.    The  positions  of  the  constella- 
tions, north  of  the  ecliptic,  arc  described  by  re- 
ference to  the  principal  groups  surrounding  the 
north  pole  (the  Bears,  the  Dragon,  and  Cepheus), 
whilst  Orion  serves  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
those  to  the  south.   The  immobility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  about  a  fixed 
axis  are  maintained  ;  the  path  of  the  sun  in  the 
zodiac  is  described  ;  but  the  planets  arc  intro- 
duced merely  as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their 
own,  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  periods  ; 
nor  is  anything  said  about  the  moon's  orbit  The 
opening  of  the  poem  asserts  the  dependence  of  all 
things  upon  Zeus,  and   contains   the  passage 
tow  7dp  ml  yiros  topi*,  quoted  by  St  Paul 
(Aratus*  fellow-countryman)  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians.    (Acts  xviL  28.)    From  the  general 
want  of  precision  in  the  descriptions,  it  would 
seem  tliat  Aratus  was  neither  a  mathematician  nor 
observer  (com p.  Cic  de  Oral,  i.  16)  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  in  this  work  he  did  not  aim  at  scientific  I 
accuracy.    He  not  only  represents  the  configura- 
tions of  particular  groups  incorrectly,  but  describes 
some    phaenomena  which  are  inconsistent  with 
any  one  supposition  as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spec- 
tator, and  others  which  could  not  coexist  at  any 
one  epoch.   (See  the  article  Aratus  in  the  Penny 
CiK^'iKirJia.)    These  errors  are  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Eudoxus  himself,  and  partly  to  the  way 
in  which  Aratus  has  used  the  materials  supplied 
by  him.    Hipparchus  (about  a  century  later),  who 
was  a  scientific  astronomer  and  observer,  has  left  a 
commentary  upon  the  +<uv6ntva  of  Eudoxus  and 
Aratus,  occasioned  by  the  discrepancies  which  he 
had  noticed  between  his  own  observations  and 
their  descriptions. 

The  AiotftyMMi  consists  of  prognostics  of  the 
weather  from  astronomical  phaenomena,  with  an 
account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appears  to 
be  an  imitation  of  He  si  ad,  and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  Virgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Georgia, 


The  materials  are  said  to  be  taken  almost  wholly 
from  Aristotle's  Meteorologira,  from  the  work  of 
Theophrastus,  u  De  Sign  is  Ventorum,"  and  from 
Hesiod.  (Buhle,  vol  iL  p.  471.)  Nothing  is  said 
in  either  poem  about  Astrology  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by 
the  elegance  and  accuracy  resulting  from  a  study* 
of  ancient  models;  but  it  wants  originality  and 
poetic  elevation ;  and  variety  of  matter  is  excluded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subjects.  (See  QuintiL  x.  1.) 
That  they  became  very  popular  both  in  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  world  (coinp.  Ov.  Am.  i.  15.  16)  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.  The  Introduction  to  the  4>cuyo>«ra 
by  Achilles  Tatius,  the  Commentary  of  Hippar- 
chus in  three  books,  and  another  attributed  by 
Petavius  to  Achillea  Tatius,  are  printed  in  the 
Uranologium,  with  a  list  of  other  Commentators 
(p.  267),  which  includes  the  names  of  Aristarchua, 
Geminus,  and  Eratosthenes.  Parts  of  three 
poetical  Latin  translations  arc  preserved.  One 
written  by  Cicero  when  very  young  (Cic.  de  Nat. 
Dear.  ii.  41),  one  by  Caesar  (Jennanicus,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festus  Avienus. 
The  earliest  edition  of  Aratus  is  that  of  Aldus. 
(Ten.  1499,  foL)  The  principal  later  ones  are  by 
Orotius  (Lugd.  Bat  1600, 4to.),  Buhle  (Lips.  1793, 
1801,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  the  three  Latin  versions), 
Matthiae  (Francof.  1817,  8vo.),  Voss  (Heidelb. 
1824,  8von  with  a  German  poetical  version),  Butt- 
mann  (Berol  1826,  8voA  and  Bekker.  (Bcrol. 
1828,  8vo.) 

(Fabric  BSjL  Grate  voL  iv.  p.  87 ;  Schaubach, 
Gesch.  d.  prieck.  Astronomic,  p.  2 15,  Acc ;  Delambre, 
UimU  de  fAstnm.  Andenne.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARA'TUS  ("Aparot),  of  Cnidus,  the  author  of 
a  history  of  Egypt  (Anonym.  Fift.  Aral) 

ARBACES  ( '  Apf  oW).  1 .  The  founder  of  the 
Median  empire,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesias 
(ap.  Diod.  ii.  24,  &c,  32).  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian 
empire  under  the  reign  of  Sarda-m pal  as,  a.  c  876. 
Ctesias  assigns  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arbaccs, 
B.  c.  876 — 848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consist  of 
eight  kings.  This  account  differs  from  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Deioces  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  assigns  only  four  kings  to  his  dynasty. 
[DsiocBS.]  Ctesias'  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  by  Arbaces  is  followed  by 
Velleius  Paterculus  (L  6),  Justin  (L  3),  and  Strabo. 
(xvLp.  737.) 

2.  A  commander  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxea, 
which  fought  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  a  c.  401. 
He  was  satrap  of  Media.  (Xen.  Anab.  I  7.  §  12, 
vii.  8.  §  25.) 

A'RBITER,  PETRO'NIUS.  [Pktronius 
Arbiter.] 

ARBO'RIUS,  AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS,  the 
author  of  a  poem  in  ninety-two  lines  in  elegiac 
verse,  entitled  u  Ad  Nympham  nimis  cultam,'" 
which  contains  a  great  many  expressions  taken 
from  the  older  poets,  and  bears  all  the  traces  of  the 
artificial  labour  which  characterize*  the  later  Latin 
poetry.  It  is  printed  in  the  Anthology  of  Bur- 
maim  (iii.  275)  and  Meyer  (Ep.  262),  and  in 
WernsdorTs  Poet.  Lot.  Minor,  (iii.  p.  21 7.)  The 
author  of  it  was  a  rhetorician  at  Tolosa  in  Gaul, 
the  maternal  uncle  of  Ausonius,  who  speaks  of  him 
with  great  praise,  and  mentions  that  he  enjoyed 
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the  friendship  of  the  brothers  of  Constantine,  when 
tity  lived  at  Tolotn,  and  was  afterwards  called  to 
Constantinople  to  superintend  the  education  of  one 
of  the  Caesar*,  (Anson.  Parent  iiL,  Profess,  xvi.) 

\  K HI  US  f  Apftot),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  derived 
from  mount  Ar bias  in  Crete,  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped. (Steph.  By*.  $.  v.  '\ptu.)        [L.  S.] 

ARBU'SCULA,  a  celebrated  female  actor  in 
Pantomime*,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  B.  c,  54 
a>  hiTing  given  him  great  pleasure.  (Ad  Alt,  iv. 
15;  Hor.  N  ;  .  i.  10.  76.) 

ARCA'DIUS,  emperor  of  the  East,  was  the 
eider  of  the  two  sons  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  I. 
sad  the  csjBress  i  laccilla,  and  was  born  in  Spain 
is  jl  n»  383.     Themistius,  a  pagan  philosopher, 
and  afirrwards  Arsenius,  a  Christian  saint,  con- 
darted  hi*  education.  As  early  as  395,  Theodosius 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus;  and, 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  same  year,  be 
became  emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was 
given  to  his  younger  brother,  Honorius ;  and  with 
him  begins  the  series  of  emperors  who  reigned  at 
Constantinople  till  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Turks  in  1453.    Arcadius  had  inherited  neither 
the  talents  nor  the  manly  beauty  of  his  father ;  he 
was  iD-*hapen,  of  a  small  stature,  of  a  swarthy 
complexion,  and  without  either  physical  or  intel- 
lectual vigour;  his  only  accomplishment  was  a 
beautiful  handwriting.    Docility  was  the  chief 
quality  of  his  character ;  others,  women  or  eunuchs, 
reigned  for  him  ;  for  he  had  neither  the  power  to 
hare  his  own  will,  nor  even  passion  enough  to 
make  others  obey  his  whims.    Rufinus,  the  prae- 
East,  a  man  capable  of  every  crime,  had 
i ted  by  Theodosius  the  guardian  of 
i  while  Stilicbo  became  guardian  of  Hono- 
rius.   Kufinus  intended  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
the  young  emperor,  bat  the  eunuch  Entropius  ren- 
dered this  plan  abortive,  and  contrived  a  marriage 
between  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia,   the  beautiful 
of  Ban  to,  a  Frank,  who  was  a  general  in 
Exposed  to  the  rivalship  of 
Eq  tropins,  as  well  as  of  Stilicho,  who  pretended  to 
the  guardianship  over  Arcadius  also,  Kufinus  was 
accused  of  having  caused  an  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Aiaric  chief  of  the  Goths,  to  whom  he  had  neg- 
lected to  pay  the  annual  tribute.     His  fall  was 
r,  as  the  people,  exasperated  by  the 
of  the  minister,  held  him  in  general  exe- 
;  and  thus  Kufinus  was  murdered  as  early 
as  395  by  order  of  tbe  Goth  Gainas,  who  acted  on 
of  Stilicbo.    His  successor  as  mi- 
Eutropius  and  the  emperor  was  a  mere 
in  the  hands  of  his  eunuch,  his  wife,  and  his 
,  Gainas.  They  declared  Stilicho  an  enemy  of 
ue  empire,  confiscated  his  estates  within  the  limits 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Aiaric  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Stilicho 
f.-rm  marcl:.-!,:  Uf«in  Constantinople.  (397.)  After 
this,  Entropius  was  invested  with  the  dignities  of 
consul  and  general-in-chief, — the  first  eunuch  in 
the  Roman  empire  who  hail  ever  been  honoured 
those  titles,  but  who  was  unworthy  of  them, 
as  ambitious  and  rapacious  as  Rufinus. 
"he  fall  of  Eutropius  took  place  under  the  fol- 
curuastancea,    TribigUdos,  the  chief  of  a 
of  the  Goths  who  had  been  transplanted  to 
'nrygia,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  disturbances 
so  dangerous,  that  Gainas,  who  was  pcr- 
the  secret  instigator  of  them,  advised  the  em- 
in  a  friendly  way.  No 
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sooner  was  Tribigildus  informed  of  it,  than  he  de- 
manded the  head  of  Eutropius  before  he  would 
enter  into  negotiations;  and  the  emperor,  per- 
suaded \v  Eudoxia,  gave  up  his  minister.  St. 
Chrysostpm,  afraid  of  Arianism,  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Eutropius,  but  in  vain ;  the  minister  was  ba- 
nished to  Cyprus,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded. 
(399.)  Upon  this,  the  Goths  left  Phrygia  and 
returned  to  Europe,  where  they  stayed  partly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  partly 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Gainas,  after  having 
ordered  the  Roman  troops  to  leave  the  capital,  de- 
manded liberty  of  divine  service  for  the  Goths, 
who  were  Arians ;  and  as  St  Chrysostom  energe- 
tically opposed  such  a  concession  to  heresy,  Gainas 
tried  to  set  fire  to  the  imperial  palace.  But  the 
people  of  Constantinople  took  up  arms,  and  Gainas 
was  forced  to  evacuate  the  city  with  those  of  the 
Goths  who  had  not  been  slain  by  the  inhabitants. 
Crossing  the  Bosporus,  he  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
by  the  imperial  fleet,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Huns,  who 
sent  his  head  to  Constantinople. 


After  his  fall  the  incompetent  emperor  became 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  **  Augusta,**  tbe  empress 
hitherto  having  only  been  styled  44  NoUlissima.'' 
Through  her  influence  St.  Chrysostom  was  exiled 
in  404,  and  popular  troubles  preceded  and  follow- 
ed his  falL  As  to  Arcadius,  he  was  a  sincere 
adherent  of  the  orthodox  church.  He  confirmed 
the  laws  of  his  father,  which  were  intended  for  its 
protection  ;  he  interdicted  the  public  meetings  of 
the  heretics  ;  he  purged  his  palace  from  heretical 
officers  and  servants ;  and  in  396  he  ordered  that 
all  the  buildings  in  which  the  heretics  used  to  hold 
their  meetings  should  be  confiscated.  During  his 
reign  great  numbers  of  pagans  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But  his  reign  is  stigmatized  by  a 
cruel  and  unjust  law  concerning  high  treason,  the 
work  of  Eutropius,  which  was  issued  in  397.  By 
this  law,  which  was  a  most  tyrannical  extension  of 
the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis,  the  principal  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  emperor  were  identified 
with  his  sacred  person,  and  offences  against  them, 
either  by  deeds  or  by  thoughts,  were  punished  as 
crimes  of  high  treason.  (Cod.  ix.  tit.  8.  s.  5  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  ix.  tit  14.  s.  3.)  Arcadius  died  on  the  1st 
of  May,  408,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  son  Theo- 
dosius 11.,  who  was  a  minor.  (Cedrcnus,  vol.  i. 
pp.574— 586,  ed.  Bonn,  pp.  327—334,  ed.  Paris ; 
Socrates,  Hist.  Eodes.  v.  10,  vi.  pp.  272,  305—344, 
ed.  Reading ;  Soxoroenes,  viiL  pp.  323 — 363;  Theo- 
phanes,  pp.  63 — 69,  ed.  Paris;  Theodoret  v. 
32,  &c.,  p.  205,  ed.  Vales.;  Chrysostom.  (cura 
Montfiiucon,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  in  4 to.)  Epistolac  ad 
Innocentium  1'apam,  &c.  voL  iii.  pp.  6 1 3 — 629  ; 
Vita Ckrytosiomi,  in  voL xiiL ;  Claudianus.)  [W.P.] 


COIN  OF  ARC  ALIUS. 

ARCA'DIUS,  bishop  of  Constantia  in  Cyprus 
wrote  a  life  of  Simeon  Stylita  the  younger, 
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named  Thaumastorita,  several  passages  from  which 
are  quoted  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  *  council  of 
Nice.  A  few  other  works,  which  exist  in  MS., 
are  ascribed  to  him.  (Fabric.  bib.  GraM.  zi.  pp. 
.570,  579,  xii.  p.  179.)  Cave  {Din.  <(•  Script, 
Jncert.  Act.  p.  4)  placet  him  before  the  eighth 
century.  [P.  S.] 

ARCA'DIUS  ('ApKittioj)  of  Antioch,  a  Greek 
grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but  who  did  not 
live  before  200  a.  d.,  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  works,  of  which  Soidas  mentions 
Tltpl  Spdoypcuplas,  Tltpl  awra^Htt  w  rov  \6yov 
fitp&v,  and  'OvofuurrucSf.  A  work  of  his  on  the 
accents  (Tltpl  t6vuv)  has  come  down  to  us  and 
was  first  published  by  Barker  from  a  manuscript 
at  Paris.  ( Leipzig,  1820.)  It  is  also  included  in 
the  first  volume  of  Dindorfs  Gramat.  Grace.  Lips. 
1823. 

ARCAS  ("A/war).   1.  The  ancestor  and  epony- 
mic  hero  of  the  Arcadians,  from  whom  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  derived  their  name.    He  was  a 
son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
After  the  death  or  the  metamorphosis  of  his  mother 
[Caj.listo],  Zeus  gave  the  child  to  Maia,  and 
called  him  Areas.    (Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  2.)  Areas 
became  afterwards  by  Leaneira  or  Meganeira  the 
father  of  Elatus  and  Apheidas.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  I.) 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fait.  176,  Poet.  Artr.  ii.  4; 
Areas  was  the  son  of  Lycaon,  whose  flesh  the  fa- 
ther set  before  Zeus,  to  try  his  divine  character. 
Zeus  upset  the  table  (rpdirejta)  which  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Lycaon  by  light- 
ning, but  restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  had 
grown  up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house 
the  town  of  Trapexus.    When  Areas  once  during 
the  chase  pursued  his  mother,  who  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  she-bear,  as  far  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lycaean  Zeus,  which  no  mortal  was  allowed  to 
enter,  Zeus  placed  both  of  them  among  the  stars. 
(Ov.  Met.  ii.  410,  &c.)   According  to  Pausanias 
(viii.  4.  §  1,  &c),  Areas  succeeded  Nyctimus  in 
the  government  of  Arcadia,  and  gave  to  the  coun- 
try which  until  then  had  been  called  Pclasgia  the 
name  of  Arcadia.    He  taught  his  subjects  the  arts 
of  making  bread  and  of  weaving.  He  was  married 
to  the  nymph  Erato,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons, 
Elatus,  Apheidas,  and  Azan,  among  whom  he  di- 
vided his  kingdom.    He  had  one  illegitimate  son, 
Autolaus,  whose  mother  is  not  mentioned.  The 
tomb  of  Areas  was  shewn  at  Mantineia,  whither 
his  remains  had  been  carried  from  mount  Maenalus 
at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  (Paus.  viii. 
9.  §  2.)   Statues  of  Areas  and  his  family  were  de- 
dicated at  Delphi  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tegea,  (x. 
9.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Hermes.  (Lucan,  Phan.  ix. 
661 ;  Martial,  ix.  34.  6 ;  Hkrms*.)       [L.  S.] 

ARCATHIAS  ('ApKoBtat),  a  son  of  Mithri- 
dates,  joined  Ncoptolemus  and  Archelaus,  the 


ARCESILAUS. 

ARCE  CA/»"l)»  a  daughter  of  Thauma*  and  lit 
ter  of  Iris,  who  in  the  contest  of  the  gods  with 
the  Titans  sided  with  the  latter.  Zeus  afterward* 
punished  her  for  this  by  throwing  her  into  Tartanu 
and  depriving  her  of  ber  wings,  which  were  given 
to  Thetis  at  ber  marriage  with  Pdeus.  Thetis 
afterw;irds  fixed  these  wings  to  the  feet  of  her  *q 
Achillea,  who  was  therefore  called  iroidpicift.  (Pto- 
lem.  Hephaest  6.)  [L.  S.J 

ARCEISI'ADES  ('Apnurultm),  a  patronymic 
from  Arceisius,  the  father  of  Laertes,  who  a»  veil 
as  his  son  Odysseus  are  designated  by  the  name  of 
Arceisiades.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  270,  iv.755.)  [L.S.) 

ARCEISIUS  ('AfMrefffMtt),  a  win  sjt  /.eus  and 
Furyodia,  hu->liand  of  Chalcoinedusa  and  father  of 
Laertes.  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  182,  xvi.  116;  Apollod. 
I  9.  §  16  ;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  145  ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn. 
p.  1796.)  According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  189),  he 
was  a  son  of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  and  according 
to  others,  of  Cephalus  and  a  she-bear.  ( Eustath, 
ad  Horn.  p.  1961,  comp.  p.  1756.)         [L.  S.] 

ARCEOPHON  ("KpKKxpmr),  a  son  of  Minav- 
rides  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Antoninus  Libenlis 
(.'5!))  relates  of  him  and  Arsinoe  precisely  the  mdic 
story  which  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  698,  Ac)  relates  of 
Anaxarete  and  Iphis.  [Anaxarxtk.]  [L.S.J 
ARCESILAUS  ('Ap*«rik*os),  a  son  of  Lyeus 

of  the  Bot 


and  Theobule,  was  the  leader  ot  the  lioeotiau*  m 
the  Trojan  war.  He  led  his  people  to  Troy  in  ten 
ships,  and  was  slain  by  Hector.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  495, 
xv.  329 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  According  to  Paasa- 
nias  (ix.  39.  §  2)  his  remains  were  brought  back 
to  Boeotia,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lebadeia.  A  sou 
of  Odysseus  and  Penelope  of  the  name  of  Arcrsi- 
laus  is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  (Ad  Horn.  p. 
1796.)  rL.S.] 

ARCESILA'US  ('ApmaLXaoi).  1.  The  name 
of  four  kings  of  Cyrene.    [Battpb  and  Bat- 

TIADAK,] 

2.  The  murderer  of  Archagathus,  the  son  of 
Agathocles,  when  the  latter  left  Africa,  n.  c  307. 
Arcesilaus  had  formerly  been  a  friend  of  Agathocles. 
(Justin,  xxii.  8 ;  Aoathocxbs,  p.  64.) 

3.  One  of  the  amW&adora  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  exiles  about  B.  c.  183,  who  wju 
intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  11.) 

4.  Of  Megalopolis,  was  one  of  those  who  dis- 
suaded the  Achaean  league  from  assisting  Perseus 
in  the  war  against  the  Romans  in  a.  a  170.  In 
the  following  years  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  by  the  league  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of 
Antiochus  Epiphoncs  and  Ptolemy.  (Polyb,  xxriiL 
6,  xxix.  10.) 

ARCESILA'USf AfHTW-fAoet)  or  ARCESI  LAS, 
the  founder  of  the  new  Academy,  flourished  toward? 
the  close  of  the  third  century  before  Christ.  (Comp. 
Strab.  i.  p.  1 5. )  He  was  the  son  of  Seuthes  or  Scythes 
(Diog.  Laert  iv.  18),  and  born  at  Pitane  in  Aeoua. 


generals  of  his  father,  with  10,000  horse,  which  he  His  early  education  was  entrusted  to  Autolycos,  _ 
brought  from  the  lesser  Armenia,  at  the  com-  |  mathematician,  with  whom  he  migrated  to  Soxdis. 


menccment  of  the  war  with  the  Romans,  B.  c,  88. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  battle  fought 
near  the  river  Amneius  or  Amnias  (see  Strab.  xii. 
p.  562)  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which  Nicomedes,  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  was  defeated.  Two  years  after- 
wards, b.  c.  86,  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
*c|iomte  army,  and  completely  conquered  the  coun- 
try. He  then  proceeded  to  march  against  Sulla, 
but  died  on  the  way  at  Tidaeum  (Potidaea?) 
(Appion,  Miikr.  17,  18,  35,  41.) 


Afterwards,  at  the  wish  of  his  elder  brother  and 
guardian,  Moireas,  he  came  to  Athens  to  study 
rhetoric  ;  but  becoming  the  disciple  first  of  Theo- 
phrastus  and  afterwards  of  Crantor,  he  found  hi» 
inclination  led  to  philosophical  pursuits.  Wot  con- 
tent, however,  with  any  single  school,  ho  left  his 
early  masters  and  studied  under  sceptical  and  dialec- 
tic philosophers ;  and  the  line  of  Ariston  upon  him, 
TlpaoBt  riAdYw,  Swt$tr  ndppwv,  fiiavoi  i^uj5o»po», 
described  the  course  of  his  early  education  f  su 
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a  the  discordant  character  of  some  of  his  later 
newt,   lie  was  not  without  reputation  a*  a  poet, 
tod  DiofroM  Laertiu*  (iv.  30)  has  preserved  two 
<  pi^rams  of  his,  one  of  which  is  addressed  to  Atta- 
ins, king  of  Pergamus,  and  records  his  admir- 
ation of  Homer  and  Pindar,  of  whose  works  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  reader.   Several  of  his  puna  and 
witticisms  have  been  preserved  in  his  life  by  the 
no*  writer,  which  give  the  idea  of  an  accomplished 
ran  oi  the  world  rather  than  a  grave  philosopher. 
.Vary  traits  of  character  are  also  recorded  of  him, 
tone  of  thera  of  a  pleasing  nature.    The  greatness 
of  hit  personal  character  is  shewn  by  the  imitation 
of  his  peculiarities,  into  which  his  admirers  are 
«id  insensibly  to  bare  fallen.    His  oratory  is  de- 
scribed a*  of  an  attractive  and  persuasive  kind,  the 
Hfcrt  of  it  being  enhanced  by  the  frankness  of  his 
demeanour.    Although  his  means  were  not  large, 
his  r»-*ourtes  being  chiefly  derived  from  king  Eu- 
aer.es,  many  tales  were  told  of  his  unassuming 
generositr.    But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  picture,  and  his  enemies 
arnj>ed  tun  of  the  grossest  profligacy — a  charge 
which  he  only  answered  by  citing  the  example  of 
Aristippus — and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
amiiatjon  is  slightly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  died  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age  from  a  fit 
sf  excessive  drunkenness ;  on  which  event  an  epi- 
gram haii  been  preserved  by  Diogenes. 

It  was  on  the  death  of  Crantor  that  Arcesilaus 
weee-ded  to  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  in  the  his- 
tory a(  which  he  makes  so  important  an  era.  As, 
however,  he  committed  nothing  to  writing,  his 
opinions  w  ere  imperfectly  known  to  his  contempo- 
n»Tvv  and  can  now  only  be  gathered  fnmi  the  con- 
ftwd  statement*  of  hi*  opponents.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  gradual  decline  of  philosophy  since 
the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle :  the  same  subjects 
bad  brt-n  again  and  again  discussed,  until  no  room 
left  for  original  thought — a  deficiency  which 
was  bat  poorly  compensated  by  the  extravagant 
paradox  or  overdrawn  subtlety  of  the  later  schools. 
Whether  we  attribute  the  scepticism  of  the  Aca- 
demy to  a  reaction  from  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Stoics,  or  whether  it  was  the  natural  result  of  ex- 
t^ndmc  to  intellectual  truth  the  distrust  with  which 
Plato  viewed  the  information  of  sense,  it  would 
•em  that  in  the  time  of  Arcesilaus  the  whole  of 
phuofcopby  was  absorbed  in  the  single  question  of 
tae  errand*  of  human  knowledge.  What  were  the 
fw-cciiar  views  of  Arcesilaus  on  this  question,  it  is 
not  easy  to  collect.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  said  to 
ka>e  n*5tored  the  doctrines  of  Plato  in  an  uncor- 
nrpcr-d  farm  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
»  Cicero  (Aead.l  12),  be  summed  up  his  opinions 
""that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even 


re- 


r.w-D  ignorance. "    There  are  tw 

the  difficulty :  either  we  may  suppose 


fcr  the  mirenuity  of  his  pupils,  as  Sextus  Kmpiricus 
(I'yrr-k.  Hyyjttrp.  L  234),  who  disclaims  him  as  a 
&e*  ptie,  would  hare  us  believe ;  or  he  may  have 
-"Vaily  doubted  the  esoteric  meaning  of  Plato,  and 
supposed  himself  to  have  been  stripping  his 
of  the  fjjrrocnu  of  the  Dogmatists,  while  he 
in  act  taking  from  them  all  certain  principles 
(Cic  de  OraL  iii.  1 8.)    A  curious  result 
the  confusion  which  pervaded  the  New  Academy 
the  return  to  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  elder 
school,  which  they  attempted  to  harmonixe 
view*.  (Euseb.  Pr.  Rt. 
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xiv.  5, 6.)  Arcesilaus  is  also  said  to  have  restored 
the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  in  dialogues ;  al- 
though it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  confine  him* 
self  strictly  to  the  erotetk  method,  perhaps  the 
supposed  identity  of  his  doctrines  with  those  of 
Plato  may  haTe  originated  in  the  outward  form  in 
which  they  were  conveyed. 

The  Stoics  were  the  chief  opponent*  of  Arcesi- 
laus ;  he  attacked  their  doctrine  of  a  convincing 
conception  {KaraXtprrucfi  (pamcuria)  as  understood 
to  be  a  mean  between  science  and  opinion — a  mean 
which  he  asserted  could  not  exist,  and  was  merely 
the  interpolation  of  a  name.  (Cic.  Acad.  iL  24.) 
It  involved  in  fact  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  the 
very  idea  of  ^xxrraa'ia  implied  the  possibility  of 
false  as  well  as  true  conceptions  of  the  same  object. 
It  is  a  question  of  some  importance,  in  what  the 


scepticism  of  the  New  Academy 


wac 


distinguished 


from  that  of  the  followers  of  Pyrrhon.  Admitting 
the  formula  of  Arcesilaus,  "that  he  knew  nothing, 
not  even  hi*  own  ignorance,"  to  be  an  exposition 
of  his  real  sentiments  it  was  impossible  in  one 
sense  that  scepticism  could  proceed  further:  but 
the  New  Academy  does  not  seem  to  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  truth  in  itself,  only  our  capacities 
for  obtaining  it  It  differed  also  from  the  princi- 
ples of  the  pure  sceptic  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
its  doctrines  :  while  the  object  of  the  one  was  the 
attainment  of  perfect  equanimity  (swoxif),  the  other 
Bccra*  rather  to  have  retired  from  the  barren  field 
of  speculation  to  practical  life,  and  to  have  acknow- 
ledged some  vestiges  of  a  moral  law  within,  at  best 
but  a  probable  guide,  the  possession  of  which,  how- 
ever, formed  the  real  distinction  between  the  sage 
and  the  fool.  Slight  as  the  dilTerence  may  appear 
between  the  speculative  statements  of  the  two 
schools,  a  comparison  of  the  live*  of  their  founders 
and  their  respective  successors  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  a  practical  moderation  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  New  Academy,  to  which  the  Scep- 
tics were  wholly  stranger*.  (Sex.  Empiricus,  adv. 
Math.  ii.  158,  Pyrrh.  Hypotm.  i.  3,  226.)  [B.J.] 
ARCESILA'US  ('Apx*(rbw>s),  an  Ath  en  tan 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  none  of  whose  works 
are  extant.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  45.)         [P.  S.] 

ARCESILA'US,  artist*.  1.  A  sculptor  who 
made  a  statue  of  Diana,  celebrated  by  an  ode  of 
Simonides.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  45.)  He  may,  there- 
fore, have  flourished  about  500  B.  c. 

2.  Of  Pares,  was,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  39), 
one  of  the  first  encaustic  painters,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Polygnotus  (about  460  B.  c). 

3.  A  painter,  the  son  of  the  sculptor  Tisicrates, 
flourished  about  280  or  270  b.  c  (Plin.  xxxv.  40. 
§  42.)  Pausanias  (L  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  painter 
of  the  same  name,  whose  picture  of  Leosthenes 
and  his  son*  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Peirneeus. 
Though  Leosthenes  was  killed  in  the  war  of  Athens 
against  Lamia,  b.  c  323,  Sillig  argues,  that  the 
met  of  bis  sons  being  included  in  the  picture  fa- 
vours the  supposition  that  it  was  painted  after  his 
death,  and  that  we  may  therefore  safely  refer  the 
passages  of  Pausanias  and  of  Pliny  to  the  same 
person.  (GataL  Ariif.  a.  v.) 

4.  A  sculptor  in  the  first  century  B.  a,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  Rome, 
was  especially  celebrated  by  M.  Varro,  and  was 
intimate  with  L.  Lentulus.  Among  his  works 
were  a  statue  of  Venus  Genetrix  in  the  forum  of 
Caesar,  and  a  marble  Hones*  surrounded  by  winged 
Cupid*,  who  were  sporting  with  her.  Of  the  latter 
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work  the  mosaic*  in  the  Mum.  Borb.  vii  61,  and 
the  Mtu.  CapiL  iv.  19,  are  supposed  to  be  copies. 
There  were  some  statues  by  him  of  centaurs  carry- 
ing nymphs,  in  the  collection  of  Asinius  Pollio. 
He  received  a  talent  from  Octavius,  a  Roman 
knight,  for  the  model  of  a  bowl  (crater),  and  was 
engaged  by  Lucullus  to  make  a  statue  of  Felicitas 
for  60  sestertia ;  but  the  deaths  both  of  the  artist 
and  of  his  patron  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
work.  (Plin.  xxxv.  45,  xxxvi.  4.  §§  10,  13 :  the 
reading  ArcketUae^  in  §  10,  ought,  almost  undoubt- 
edly, to  be  ArcetUae  or  ArcesUaL)         [P.  S.] 

ARCHAEANA'CTIDAE  ( 'ApxaiaycutTlicu  ), 
the  name  of  a  race  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  forty-two  years,  a  c  480 — 
438.    (Diod.  xii.  31,  with  Wcstcling*  note.) 

ARCH  A'GATHUS  (]ApXdya»os).  1.  The  ton 
of  Agathocles,  accompanied  his  father  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  Africa,  a  c  310.  While  there  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death  in  a  tumult 
of  the  soldiers,  occasioned  by  his  having  murdered 
Lyciscus,  who  reproached  him  with  committing 
incest  with  his  step-mother  Alcia.  When  Aga- 
thocles  was  summoned  from  Africa  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Sicily,  be  left  Archagathus  behind  in 
command  of  the  army.  He  met  at  first  with  some 
success,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  three  times, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Tunis.  Agathocles 
returned  to  his  assistance ;  but  a  mutiny  of  the 
soldiers  soon  compelled  him  to  leave  Africa  again, 
and  Archagathus  and  his  brother  were  put  to  death 
by  the  troops  in  revenge,  a  c.  307.  (Diod.  xx.33, 
67—61 ;  Justin,  xxii.  8.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  described  as  a 
youth  of  great  bravery  and  dariug,  murdered  Aga- 
thocles, the  son  of  Agathocles,  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed his  grandfather.  He  was  himself  killed  by 
Macnon.    (Diod.  xxi.  Eel.  12.) 

ARCH  A'GATHUS  {'Apxdya0os)%  a  Pelopon- 
nesian,  the  son  of  Lysanias,  who  settled  at  Rome 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  a  a  219,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Cassius  Hemina  (as  quoted  by  Pliny, 
H.  N.  xxix.  6),  was  the  first  person  who  made 
it  a  distinct  profession  in  that  city.  He  was 
received  in  the  first  instance  with  great  respect, 
the  u  Jus  Quiritium"  was  given  him,  and  a 
shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense ; 
but  hit  practice  was  observed  to  be  so  severe, 
that  he  soon  excited  the  dislike  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  produced  a  complete  disgust  to  the 
profession  generally.  The  practice  of  Archagathus 
seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  surgical, 
and  to  have  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the 
use  of  the  knife  and  powerful  caustic  applications. 
(Rostock,  Hitt.  of  Med.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHEBU'LUS  ('A/>x««ovAoj),  of  Thebes,  a 
lyric  poet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the 
year  b.  c.  280,  as  Euphorion  is  said  to  have  been 
instructed  by  him  in  poetry.  (Suid.s.r.  Ettyop/sw.) 
A  particular  kind  of  vcr*e  which  was  frequently 
used  by  other  lyric  poets,  was  called  after  him. 
(Hephaest.  Endir.  p.  27.)  Not  a  fragment  of  his 
poetry  is  now  extant.  [L.  8.] 

ARCHEDE'MUS  or  ARCHEDA'MUS  (*Ao- 
X&7}M<>»  or  'Apxitapos).  1.  A  popular  leader  at 
Athens,  took  the  first  step  against  the  generals  who 
I  Lad  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  a  c.  406,  by 
imposing  a  fine  on  Erasinides,  and  calling  him  to 
account  in  a  court  of  justice  for  some  public  money 
which  he  had  received  in  the  Hellespont  (Xen. 
IhlL  vii.  1.  §  2.)    This  teems  to  be  the  tame 


Archederaus  of  whom  Xenophon  speaks  in  the 
Memorabilia  (ii.  9),  as  originally  poor,  but  of  con- 
siderable talents  both  for  speaking  and  public 
business,  and  who  was  employed  by  Criton  to  pro- 
tect him  and  his  friends  from  the  attacks  of 
sycophants.  It  appears  that  Archedemus  was  a 
foreigner,  and  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud,  for 
which  he  was  attacked  by  Aristophanes  (Hon. 
419)  and  by  Eupolit  in  the  Baptae.  (SchoL  ad 
Aristtyjih,  L  e.)  Both  Aristophanes  {Han.  .SHU) 
and  Lysias  (c  Alcib.  p.  536,  ed.  Reiske)  call  him 
blear-eyed  (ykdiuey). 

2.  'O  IlifXij*,  mentioned  by  Aeschinet  (c  CJet. 
p.  531,  ed.  Reiske),  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  preceding. 

3.  An  Aetolian  (called  Archidamus  by  Livy), 
who  commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  assist- 
ed the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  In  b.  c. 
199  he  compelled  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Thaumaci  (Liv.  xxxiL  4),  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalao,  a  a  197,  in  which 
Philip  was  defeated.  (Polyb.  xviii  4.)  When  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Aetolians,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
Achaeant  to  solicit  their  assistance,  a  c  192  (Liv. 
xxxv.  48);  and  on  the  defeat  of  Antiochnt  the 
Great  in  the  following  year,  he  went  at  ambassador 
to  the  consul  M\  Acilius  Glnbrio  to  sue  for  peace. 
(Polyb.  xx.  9.)  In  a  c.  169  he  was  denounced  to 
the  Romans  by  Lyciscus  at  one  of  their  enemies. 
(Polyb.  xxviiL  4.)  He  joined  Perseus  the  tame 
year,  and  accompanied  the  Macedonian  king  in  his 
night  after  his  defeat  in  168.  (Liv.  xliii.  23,  24, 
xliv.  43.) 

4.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  674  ;  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  40,  68,  84,  88),  two  of 
whose  works,  IIcpl  +wrrp  and  Tltpi  2ro*x«i«nr, 
are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  (vii.  55, 
134.)  He  is  probably  the  tame  person  as  the 
Archedemus,  whom  Plutarch  (de  ExxMck,  p.  605) 
calls  an  Athenian,  and  who,  he  states,  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Parthiant  and  left  behind  him  the 
Stoic  succession  at  Babylon.  Archedemus  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {Acad.  Quaett.  ii.  47),  Seneca 
(EpisL  121),  and  other  ancient  writers. 

ARCHErDICE  CApx««^X  daughter  of  Hippias 
the  Peisittratid,  and  given  in  marriage  by  him  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchut  to  Aean tides,  son  of  Hip- 
poclus,  the  tyrant  of  Lampsacus.  She  it  famous 
for  the  epitaph  given  in  Thucydide%  and  ascrilx-d 
by  Aristotle  to  Simonides,  which  told  that,  with 
father,  husliand,  mid  sons  in  sovereign  power,  still 
she  retained  her  meekness.  (Thuc  vi.  59 ;  Ari»l. 
EM.  i.  9.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHE'DICUS  CApxtoaos),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  who  wrote,  at  the 
instigation  of  Timaeus,  against  Demochare»«,  the 
nephew  of  Demosthenes,  and  supported  Anti pater 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  The  titles  of  two  of 
his  play*  are  preserved,  Aiafuxprdvtn*'  and  ©Tjcrai^xJi. 
He  flourished  about  302  a  c  (Suidas,  s,  a ;  .A.  then, 
vi  p.  252,  £,  viL  pp.  292,  c,  294,  a  h,  x.  p.  467, 
a,  xiii  p.  610,  f. ;  Polyb.  xiL  13.)        [P.  S.] 

ARCHE'GETES  ('Apxwyfnif).  1.  A  surname 
of  Apollo,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  se- 
veral placet,  at  at  Naxos  in  Sicily  (Thoc  vi.  3  ; 
Pind.  Pyth.  v.  80),  and  at  Megara.  (Paua.  i.  4-2. 
§  5.)  The  name  hat  reference  either  to  ApoUo  aa 
the  leader  and  protector  of  colonies,  or  avt  the 
founderof  towns  in  general,  in  which  case  the  import 
of  the  name  it  nearly  the  tame  as  dwi  «Tpy«. 
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2.  A  nntuw  of  Asclepiu*,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  at  Tithorea  in  Pbocis.  *(Paoa.  x.  32. 
18.)  [L.S.] 

ARCHKLA'US  CA^Aoot),  a  ton  of  Temenus, 
a  Heradid,  who,  when  expelled  by  his  brother*, 
fled  to  king  Cisseos  in  Macedonia.  Cisseus  pro- 
mised bin  the  succession  to  hit  throne  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter,  if  be  won  Id  assist  him  against 
hi»  nns'hlxiuritit;  enemies.  Archelaus  performed 
what  was  asked  of  him ;  bat  when,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy,  he  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise, risseus  had  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  filled 
it  with  burning  coals,  and  covered  it  over  with 
branches,  that  Archelaus  might  fall  into  it  The 
T-an  »tw  discovered,  and  L'isseus  himself  was 
thn.  wa  into  the  pit  by  Archelaus,  who  then  tied, 
but  at  the  command  of  Apollo  built  the  town  of 
a  spot  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  goat, 
to  some  accounts,  Alexander  the  Great 
was  a  descendant  of  Archelaus.  (Hygin.  Fab. 219.) 
Two  other  mrthical  personages  of  this  name  occur 
m  ApoOodarus.  (ii.  1.  §  5,  4.  f  5,  4c)    (L.  S.) 

ARCHELA'US  ( 'Apx^Aaot ),  the  author  of  a 
p^w  nomiirfng  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  bar- 
barous Greek  iambics,  entitled  n*si  t*»  'I«pdr 
Tr'rrv.  De  Sacra  Arte  (sc.  Ckryetrpoeia).  No- 
thing k  known  of  the  events  of  his  life;  bis  date 
also  is  uncertain,  bat  the  poem  is  evidently  the 
work  of  a  mninaratively  recent  writer,  and  must 
not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  older  authors  of 
this  name.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
the  second  volume  of  Ideler's  I'hyrici  tt  Medici 
Grata  Minora,  BeroL  1842,  8vo.;  but  a  few  ex- 
tracts ruvd  previous!  v  been  inserted  by  J.  S.  Bernard, 
in  his  edition  of  Palladia*,  De  FebrUme^  Lugd. 
Bat.  1745,  8 to.  pp.  160—163.        [W.  A.G.] 

ARCHELA'US  fAf»x^»)»  one  of  the  illegiti- 
ciatr-  sons  of  A  MY  NT  AS  II.  by  Cygnaea.  Himself 
and  tn»  two  brothers  (Archideus  or  Arrhidaeus, 
an-3  Menelaas)  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  half- 
brother  Philip ;  and,  this  having  proved  fetal  to 
eae  of  them,  the  other  two  fled  for  refuge  to 
Oiyntbus.  According  to  Justin,  the  protection 
which  they  obtained  there  gave  occasion  to  the 
Olyuihian  war,  B.  c  349;  and  on  the  capture  of 
the  city,  ft.  c  34 7,  the  two  princes  fell  into  Philips 
bonds  and  were  put  to  death.  (Just,  vii.  4,  viii. 
3.)  [E.  E.1 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Camarkia  in  Cap- 
patiooa,  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy  of  the 
Me*a*iians,  which  is  referred  to  by  Phottus.  (Cod. 
32.)  Cave  places  him  at  440  a.  d.  (Hi$L  Lit. 
amis,  mm.)  [P.  8.] 

ARCHELA'US,  kino  op  Captadocia.  [  Ar- 
ch* jiua,  pvneral  of  Mithridatea,  No.  4,  p.  263.] 

ARCHELA'US,  bishop  of  Carrha  in  Meso- 
potamia, a.  D.  278,  held  a  public  dispute  with  the 
heretic  Manev  an  account  of  which  be  published 
n  Syriac  The  work  was  soon  translated  both 
into  Greek  and  into  Latin.  (Socrates,  H.  E.  i.  22; 
Hseroo.  de  Vtr.  lUmetr.  72.)  A  huge  fragment  of 
tb<-  Lmtm  version  was  published  by  Valerius,  in  his 
edition  of  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  The  same  vcr- 
smo,  almost  entire,  was  n^ain  printed,  with  the 
rrn-trrnenu  of  the  (Jreek  version,  by  Zaccagnius, 
tn  bis  CollteL  Monument.  VeL,  Rom.  1698,  and  by 
Fmfaricina  in  his  edition  of  Hippolytus.  [P.  8.] 
ARCHELA'US  ('Apx4*M» >,  a  Greek  orogra- 
wbo  wrote  a  work  in  which  he  described  all 
countries  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  tra- 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1 7.)  This  statement  would 
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lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  Archelaus  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Alexander,  and  perhaps  accompanied  him 
on  his  expeditions.  But  as  the  work  is  completely 
lost,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter. 
In  like  manner,  it  must  remain  uncertain  whether 
this  Archelaus  is  tho  same  as  the  one  whose  **  Eu- 
boeica"  are  quoted  by  Harpocration  (s.  r.  'AAoV- 
ntror,  where  however  Maussac  reads  Arckemad»u*y, 
and  whose  works  on  riven  and  stones  are  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (de  Fluv.  1  and  9)  aud  Stobaeus. 
(FtorUeg.  i.  15.1  [L.S.] 

ARCHELA'US  fApx*Aoof),  ton  of  Hbrod 
the  Great  by  MaJthace,  a  Samaritan  woman,  is 
called  by  Dion  Cassiua  'Hpt&nf  TlaXaumirdi, 
and  was  whole  brother  to  Herod  Antipas.  (Dion 
Cass.  lv.  27  ;  Joseph.  Ami.  xvii.  1.  §  3,  10.  g  1  ; 
BeU.  Jmd.  i.  2a  §  4.)  The  will  of  Herod,  which 
had  at  first  been  so  drawn  up  as  to  exclude 
Archelaus  in  consequence  of  the  false  represent- 
ations of  his  eldest  brother  Antipater,  was  after- 
ward altered  in  his  favour  on  the  discovery  of 
the  latters  treachery  [see  p.  203]  ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Herod,  he  was  saluted  as  king  by  tho 
army.  This  title,  however,  he  declined  till  it 
should  be  ratified  by  Augustus  ;  and,  in  a  speech 
to  the  people  after  his  father's  funeral,  he  made 
large  professions  of  hit  moderation  and  his  wil- 
lingness to  redress  all  grievances.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  4.  g  3,  6.  §  1,  8.  g§  2—4  ;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  31. 
§  1,  32.  §  7,  S3.  §§  7—9.)  Immediately  after 
this  a  serious  sedition  occurred,  which  Archelaus 
quenched  in  blood  (Ant.  xvii.  9.  §§  1—3 ;  BeU. 
Jud.  ii.  1  ;  comp.  AnL  xvii.  6 ;  Belt  Jud.  i.  33), 
and  be  then  proceeded  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  father's  wilL  Here  be  was  opposed 
by  Antipas,  who  was  supported  by  Herod's  sister 
Salome  and  her  son  Antipater,  and  ambassadors 
also  came  from  the  Jews  to  complain  of  the  cruelty 
of  Archelaus,  and  to  entreat  that  their  country 
might  be  annexed  to  Syria  and  ruled  by  Roman 
governors.  The  will  of  Herod  was,  however,  rati- 
fied in  its  main  points  by  Augustus,  and  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  Archelaus  received  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Iduniaea,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch, 
and  a  promise  of  that  of  king  should  he  be  found 
to  deserve  it.  (Ant.  xvii.  9,  11;  BeU.  Jud.  ii. 
2,  6 ;  Euseb.  f/itL  Ecc  L  9 ;  comp.  Luke,  xix. 
12 — 27.)  On  his  return  from  Rome  he  set  the 
Jewish  law  at  defiance  by  his  marriage  with 
Glaphyra  (daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia),  the  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by 
whom  she  had  children  living  (Levit.  xviii.  16,  xx. 
21 ;  Dent.  xxv.  6) ;  and,  his  general  government 
being  most  tyrannical,  be  was  again  accused  before 
Augustas  by  the  Jews  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
rei|*n  (a.  d.  7),  and,  as  he  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  from  their  charges,  he  was  banished  to 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died.  (Ant.  xvii.  13  ; 
BeU,  Jud.  ii.  7.  §  3 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765  ;  Dion 
Cass.  lv.  27  ;  Euscb.  IliU.  Ecc.  i.  9.)     IE.  E.] 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx*\aos%  king  of  Mace- 
donia from  u.  c  4)3  to  399.  According  to  Plato, 
he  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas  II.  and  ob- 
tained the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Alcc- 
ta%  his  cousin,  and  his  half-brother  (Plat.  Gory. 
p.  471;  Athcn.  v.  p.  217,  d. ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xil  43), 
further  strengthening  himself  by  marriage  with 
Cleopatra,  his  father's  widow.  ( Plat.  Gory.  p.  47 1 , 
c;  AristoU  PoUt.  v.  10,ed.  Bckk.)  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  for  rejecting  this 
story,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  Thucydides,  who 
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had  no  occasion  to  refer  to  it,  and  of  the  remarks 
of  Athenneu*,  who  ascribes  it  to  Plato's  love  of  scan- 
dal. (Thuc.  iL  100;  Athen.  xL  p.  506, a.  c;  Mitford, 
O  r.  HitL  ch.  34,  sec  1 ;  Thirl  wall,  Gr.  HitL  vol  v. 
p.  157.)  In  ac.  410  Pydna  revolted  from  Archebus, 
but  he  reduced  it  with  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  squa- 
dron under  Theramenes,  and  the  better  to  retain  it, 
in  subjection,  rebuilt  it  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  coast.  (Diod.  xiii.  49  ;  Wess.  ad 
tec.)    In  another  war,  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  Sirrhas  and  Arrhabaeus,  he  purchased  peace 
by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  former. 
(AristoU  PoliL  Lc;  comp.  Thirl  wall,  Or.  HitL  voL 
v.  p.  158.)    For  the  internal  improvement  and  se- 
curity of  his  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  its  future 
greatness,  lie  effectually  provided  by  building  fort- 
resses, forming  roads,  and  increasing  the  army  to  a 
stronger  force  than  had  been  known  under  any  of 
the  former  kings.  (Thuc  iL  100.)  He  established 
also  at  Aegae  (Arr.  Anab.  L  p.  1 1,  f.)  or  at  Dium 
(Diod.  xviL  16  ;  Wess.  ad  Diod.  xvi.  55),  public 
games,  and  a  festival  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Muses  and  called  "Olympian."  His  love  of  litera- 
ture, science,  and  the  fine  arts  is  well  known.  His 
palace  was  adorned  with  magnificent  paintings  by 
Zcuxis  (AeL  V.  H.  ziv.  17);  and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  (Acl.  V.  H.  iL  21,  xiii.  4  ;  KUhn,  ad  AeL 
V.  H.  xiv.  17;  SchoL  adArittopL  Han.  85.)  But 
the  tastes  and  the  (so-called)  refinement  thus  intro- 
duced failed  at  least  to  prevent,  even  if  they  did 
not  foster,  the  great  moral  corruption  of  the  court. 
(AeL  //.  oc)   Socrates  himself  received  an  invita- 
tion from  Archelaus,  but  refused  it,  according  to 
Aristotle  {Rhei.  ii.  23.  §  8),  that  he  might  not  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  degradation  of  receiving  favours 
which  be  could  not  return.    Possibly,  too,  he  was 
influenced  by  disgust  at  the  corruption  above  al- 
luded to,  and  contempt  for  the  king's  character. 
(AeL  V.  //.  xiv.  17.)    We  read  in  Diodorus,  that 
Archelaus  was  accidentally  slain  on  a  hunting  party 
by  his  favourite,  Craterus  or  Crateuas  (Diod.  xiv. 
37 ;  Wess.  ad  toe) ;  but  according  to  other  accounts 
of  apparently  better  authority,  Craterus  murdered 
him,  either  from  ambition,  or  from  disgust  at  his 
odious  vices,  or  from  revenge  for  his  having  broken 
his  promise  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage.    (Aristot.  Fold.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk ;  AeL 
V.  //.  viiL  9;  Pseud.-Plat.  Aldb.  iL  p.  141.)  [E.E.J 
ARCH  ELA'US  ('ApxiKaos),  a  general  of  Mith- 
ridatks,  and  the  greatest  that  he  had.    He  wan  a 
native  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  first  time  that  his 
name  occurs  is  in  ac.  88,  when  he  and  his  brother 
Neoptolemus  had  the  command  against  Nicomedes 
III.  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  defeated  near  the 
river  Amnius  in  Paphlagonia.    In  the  next  year 
he  was  sent  by  Mithridates  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army  into  Greece,  where  he  reduced  several  islands, 
and  after  persuading  the  Athenians  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  Romans,  he  soon  gained  for  Mithri- 
dates nearly  the  whole  of  Greece  south  of  Thessaly. 
In  Boeotia,  however,  he  met  Bruttius  Sura,  the 
legate  of  Sextius,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  with 
whom  he  had  during  three  days  a  hard  struggle 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia,  until  at  last, 
on  the  arrival  of  Lacedaemonian  and  Achaean 
auxiliaries  for  Archelaus,  the  Roman  general  with- 
drew to  Peiraeeus,  which  however  was  blockaded 
and  taken  possession  of  by  Archelaus.    In  the 
meantime,  Sulla,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates  had  been  given,  had  ar- 


rived in  Greece,  and  immediately  marched  toward  n 
Attica.  As  ha  was  passing  through  Boeotia,  Thebes 
deserted  the  cause  of  Archelaus,  and  joined  the 
Romans.   On  his  arrival  in  Attica,  he  sent  a  part 
of  his  army  to  besiege  Aristion  in  Athens,  while 
he  himself  with  his  main  force  went  straight  on  to 
Peiraeeus,  where  Archelaus  had  retreated  within 
tlie  walls.    Archelaus  maintained  himself  during  a 
long-protracted  siege,  until  in  the  end,  Sulla,  des- 
pairing of  success  in  Peiraeeus,  turned  against 
Athens  itself.    The  city  was  soon  taken,  and  then 
fresh  attacks  mode  upon  Peiraeeus,  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  Archelaus  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to 
the  most  impregnable  part  of  the  place.    In  the 
!  meanwhile,  Mithridates  sent  fresh  reinforcements 
to  Archelaus,  and  on  their  arrival  ho  withdrew 
with  them  into  Boeotia,  a  C  86,  and  there  assem- 
bled all  hia  forces.   Sulla  followed  him,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Romans  gained  such  a  complete  victory, 
that  of  the  120,000  men  with  whom  Archelaus  had 
opened  the  campaign  no  more  than  10,000  assera- 
I  bled  at  Chalcia  in  Euboea,  where  Archelaus  had 
taken  refuge.   Sulla  pursued  his  enemy  a*  far  as 
the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  but  having  no  fleet,  he 
was  obliged  to  allow  him  to  make  his  predatory 
excursions  among  the  islands,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  was  obliged  to  return  to  Chalcis. 
Mithridates  had  in  the  meantime  collected  a  fresh 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  Dory al us  or  Dorylaus 
led  to  Archelaus.    With  these  increased  forces, 
Archelaus  again  crossed  over  into  Boeotia,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenos  was  completely 
defeated  by  Sulla  in  a  battle  which  lasted  for  two 
days.    Archelaus  himself  was  concealed  for  three 
days  after  in  the  marshes,  until  he  got  a  vessel 
which  carried  him  over  to  Chalcis,  where  he  col- 
lected the  few  remnants  of  his  forces.  When 
Mithridates,  who  was  himself  hard  pressed  in  Asia 
by  C.  Fimbria,  was  informed  of  this  defeat,  he 
commissioned  Archelaus  to  negotiate  for  peace  on 
honourable  terms,  a  c  85.    Archelaus  accordingly 
had  an  interview  with  Sulla  at  Delium  in  Boeotia. 
Sulla's  attempt  to  make  Archelaus  betray  his  mas- 
ter was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  Archelaus 
confined  himself  to  concluding  a  preliminary  treaty 
which  was  to  be  binding  if  it  received  the  sanction 
of  Mithridates.    While  waiting  for  the  king's  an- 
swer, Sulk  made  an  expedition  against  some  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  which  at  the  time  infested  Mace- 
donia, and  was  accompanied  by  Archelaus,  for 
whom  he  had  conceived  great  esteem.    In  his  an- 
swer, Mithridates  refused  to  surrender  his  fleet, 
which  Archelaus,  in  his  interview  with  Sulla,  had 
likewise  refused  to  do;  and  when  Sulla  would  not 
conclude  peace  on  any  other  terms,  Archelaus  him- 
self, who  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  peace  should 
be  concluded,  set  out  for  Asia,  and  brought  about 
a  meeting  of  Sulla  and  his  king  at  Dardanua  in 
Troaa,  at  which  peace  was  agreed  upon,  on  condi- 
tion that  each  party  should  remain  in  possession  of 
what  had  belonged  to  them  before  the  war.  This 
peace  was  in  so  far  unfavourable  to  Mithridates,  as 
he  had  made  all  his  enormous  sacrifices  for  nothing; 
and  when  Mithridates  began  to  feel  that  he  had 
made  greater  concessions  than  he  ought,  he  also 
began  to  suspect  Archelaus  of  treachery,  and  the 
latter,  fearing  for  his  life,  deserted  to  the  Romans 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  tho  second  Mithridatic 
war,  a  c  81.    He  stimulated  Murcna  not  to  wait 
for  the  attack  of  the  king,  but  to  begin  hostilities 
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it  once.  From  this  moment  Archelaus  is  no  more 
mentioned  in  history,  bat  several  writers  state  in- 
ciden tallr,  that  he  was  honoured  by  the  Roman 
senate.  "(Appian,  de  Bell.  Mitkrid.  17—64  ;  Pint 
SmlL  11— 24;  Lir.  Ait  81  and  82;  Veil.  Pat. 
h.  25 ;  Floras, iiL  5  ;  Oros.  vi.  2;  Paus.  L  20.  §  3, 
Act,  AomL  Vict  de  Fir.  JUustr.  75,  76 ;  Dion  Cass. 
Fnup*.  a.  173,  ed.  Reimar.;  Solloat  Fragnu  Hist. 
lib,  iv.) 

2  A  ten  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  xrii.  p.  796; 
Cas*.  xxxix.  57.)     In  the  year  B.  c.  St, 
Pompey  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  priest  of  the 
goddess  (Enyo  or  Bellona)  at  Cotnana,  which  was, 
according  to  Strabo,  in  Pontos,  and  according  to 
Hirtins  (de  Ball.  Ale*.  66),  in  Cappadocia.  The 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  at  Cotnana  conferred 
cpon  the  person  who  held  it  the  power  of  a  king 
oTfr  the  place  and  its  immediate  ricinitr.  (Appian, 
de  BdL  MUkr.  114;  Strab.  /.  c,  xil  p.*  558.)  In 
s.c  56,  when  A.  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
ma  for  a  war  against  the 
went  to  Syria  and  offered  to 
take  part  in  the  war ;  but  this  plan  was  soon  a  ban- 
as  other  prospects  opened  before  him.  Be- 
th* daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  who  after 
the  expulsion  of  her  hither  had  become  queen  of 
Egypt  wished  to  marnr  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
and  Archelaus,  pretending  to  be  a  son  of  Mithri- 
daies  Kupator,  sued  for  her  hand,  and  succeeded. 
(Strab.  IL  cr. ;  Dion  Cass.  I.e.)  According  to  Strabo, 
the  Roman  senate  would  not  permit  Archebius  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  Parthia,  and  Arche- 
left  Gabinius  in  secret ;  whereas,  according  to 
Cassias,  Gabinius  was  induced  by  bribes  to 
assist  Arcbelaus  in  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Bere- 
aiee,  while  at  the  same  time  he  received  bribes 
from  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  anderstanding  that 
he  would  restore  him  to  his  throne.  An . h elans 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  king  of  Egypt  only  for  six 
months,  for  Gabinius  kept  his  promise  to  Ptolemy, 
and  in  ac  55  he  marched  with  an  army  into 
Egypt,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  Arcbelaus 
lost  his  crown  and  his  life.    His  daughter  too  was 
pat  to  death.  (Strab.  ll.ee.;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  58; 
Lit.  Ep<t.  lib.  105  ;  Cic,  pro  Robir.  Pot  8 ;  Val. 
Max.  x.  1 .  extern.  6.)   M.  Antonius,  who  had  been 
with  the  family  of  Arcbelaus  by  ties  of 
friendship,  had  his  body  searched 
for  among  the  dead,  and  buried  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  (Plat  Ant  3.) 

X  A  son  of  the  preceding,  and  his  successor  in 
the  office  of  high  priest  of  Comana,  (Strab.  xrii. 
p.  796,  xiL  p.  558.)  In  R.c.  51,  in  which  year 
proconsul  of  Cilicia,  Archelaus  assisted 
and  money  those  who  created  disturb- 
Cappadocia  and  threatened  king  Ariobar- 
1 1. ;  bat  Cicero  compelled  Archelaus  to  quit 
Cappadocm.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  In  B.  c.  47, 
J.  Caesar,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine 
red  Archelaus  of  his  office  of  high  priest 
it  to  Lycoraedes.  (  A  ppian,  dc  BelL  Mithr. 
121;  Hirt  de  Bell.  AUx.  66.) 

4.  A  son  of  the  preceding.  (Strab.  xrii.  p.  796.) 
In  b,  c  34.  Antony,  after  having  expelled  Ariara- 
,  gave  to  Archelaus  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia 
favour  which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of  his 
Gbphyra.    (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  Strab. 
p.  540.)    Appian  {de  BdL  Civ.  v.  7),  who 
this  event  in  the  year  b.  c  41,  calls  the  son 
Obaphyra,  to  whom  Antony  ga»c  Cappadocia, 
M  which,  if  it  »  not  a  mistake,  may  have 
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been  a  surname  of  Archelaus.  During  the  war 
between  Antony  and  Octavianus,  Archelaus  was 
among  the  allies  of  the  former.  (Plut  Ant  61.) 
After  his  victory  over  Antony,  Octavianus  not 
only  left  Archelaus  in  the  possession  of  his  king- 
dom (Dion  Cass.  li.  3),  but  subsequently  added  to 
it  a  part  of  Cilicia  and  Lesser  Armenia.  (Dion 
Cass.  liv.  9 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  &c.)  On  one  oc- 
casion, during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  accusations 
were  brought  before  the  emperor  against  Archelaus 
by  his  own  subjects,  and  Tiberius  defended  the 
king.  (Dion  Cass.  Irii.  1 7 ;  Suet  7*A.  8.)  But  after- 
wards Tiberius  entertained  great  hatred  of  Arche- 
laus, the  cause  of  which  was  jealousy,  as  Archelaus 
had  paid  greater  attentions  to  Caius  Caesar  than  to 
him.  (Comp.  Tacit  Anna!,  ii.  42.)  When  there- 
fore Tiberius  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  enticed 
Archelaus  to  come  to  Rome,  and  then  accused  him 
in  the  senate  of  harbouring  revolutionary  schemes, 
hoping  to  get  him  condemned  to  death.  But  Ar- 
chelaus was  then  at  such  an  advanced  age,  or  at 
least  pretended  to  be  so,  that  it  appeared  unneces- 
sary to  take  away  his  life.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  soon 
after,  A.  D.  17.  Cappadocia  was  then  made  a 
Roman  province.  (Dion  Cass.,  Tacit  IL  or. ;  Suet. 
Tth.  37,  Calvf.  1 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  534.)     [L.  S.J 

The  annexed  coin  of  Archelaus  contains  on  the 
reverse  a  club  and  the  inscription  BA2IAEH2  AP- 
XEAAOT  ♦IA(A?)0I1ATPIA02  TOT  KTI2TOT. 
He  is  called  »rr(<mjr,  according  to  Eckhel  (iii.  p. 
201),  on  account  of  his  having  founded  the  city  of 
Eleusa  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  off  the  coast 
of  Cilicia.   (Comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi  4.  §  6.) 


ARCHELA'US  (*Apx^»>*)»  »  philosopher 
of  the  Ionian  school,  called  Phyricus  from  having 
been  the  first  to  teach  at  Athens  the  physical  doc- 
trines of  that  philosophy.  This  statement,  which 
is  that  of  Laertius  (ii.  16),  is  contradicted  by  the 
assertion  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  p.  30), 
that  Anaxagoras  urnfaayiv  ini  tt?i  'lw»iai  *A07j- 
vedjt  r-fiv  lutrpitriv,  but  the  two  may  be  reconciled 
by  supposing  with  Clinton  (F.  11.  ii.  p.  51),  that 
Archelaus  was  the  first  Athenian  who  did  so.  For 
the  met  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  is  consi- 
dered by  Ritter  as  nearly  established  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Simplicius  (in  Phys.  Aristot.  fol.  6,  b.),  as  it 
was  probably  obtained  by  him  from  Theophrastus ; 
and  we  therefore  reject  the  statement  of  other 
writers,  that  Archelaus  was  a  Milesian.  He  was 
the  son  of  Apo'lodorua,  or  as  some  say,  of  Mydon, 
Midon,  (Suid.)  or  Myson,  and  is  said  to  have 
taught  at  Lampsacus  before  he  established  himself 
at  Athens.  He  is  commonly  reported  to  have 
numbered  Socrates  and  Euripides  among  his  pupils. 
If  he  was  the  instructor  of  the  former,  it  is  strange 
that  he  is  never  mentioned  by  Xcnophon,  Plato, 
or  Aristotle ;  and  the  tradition  which  connects  him 
with  Euripides  may  have  arisen  from  a 
with  his  namesake  Archelaus,  king  of 
the  well-known  patron  of  that  poet 

The  doctrine  of  Archelaus  is  remarkable,  as 
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forming  a  point  of  transition  from  the  older  to  the 
newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece.  In  the  men- 
tal history  of  all  nations  it  is  observable  that  scien- 
tific inquiries  are  first  confined  to  natural  objects, 
and  afterwards  pass  into  moral  speculations;  and 
so,  among  the  Greeks,  the  Ionians  were  occupied 
with  physics,  the  Socratic  schools  chiefly  with 
ethics.  Archelaus  is  the  union  of  the  two :  he  was 
the  last  recognized  leader  of  the  former  (succeeding 
Diogenes  of  Apollonia  in  that  character),  and  added 
to  the  physical  system  of  his  teacher,  Anaxa^oras, 
some  attempts  at  moral  speculation.  He  held  that 
air  and  infinity  (vi  dhreipov)  are  the  principle  of 
all  things  by  which  Plutarch  (Plae.  Phil.  L  3) 
supposes  that  he  meant  infinite  air;  and  we  are 
told,  that  by  this  statement  he  intended  to  exclude 
the  operations  of  mind  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  (Stob.  Ed.  Phys.  i.  1, 2.)  If  so,  he  abandoned 
the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  in  its  most  important 
point;  and  it  therefore  seems  safer  to  conclude 
with  Ritter,  that  while  he  wished  to  inculcate 
the  materialist  notion  that  the  mind  is  formed  of 
air,  he  still  held  infinite  mind  to  be  the  cause  of 
all  things.  This  explanation  has  the  advantage  of 
agreeing  very  fairly  with  that  of  Siinplicius  (/.  c) ; 
and  as  Anaxagoras  himself  did  not  accurately  dis- 
tinguish between  mind  and  the  animal  soul,  this 
confusion  may  have  given  rise  to  his  pupil's  doc- 
trine. Arc  he  bus  deduced  motion  from  the  opposi- 
tion of  heat  and  cold,  caused  of  course,  if  we  adopt 
the  above  hypothesis,  by  the  will  of  the  material 
mind.  This  opposition  separated  fire  and  water, 
and  produced  a  slimy  maw  of  earth.  While  the 
earth  was  hardening,  the  action  of  heat  upon  its 
moisture  gave  birth  to  animals,  which  at  first  were 
nourished  by  the  mud  from  which  they  sprang, 
and  gradually  acquired  the  power  of  propagating 
their  species.  All  these  animals  were  endowed 
with  mind,  but  man  separated  from  the  others,  and 
established  laws  and  societies.  It  was  just  from 
this  point  of  his  physical  theory  that  he  seems  to 
have  passed  into  ethical  speculation,  by  the  propo- 
sition, that  right  and  wrong  arc  oil  <fw«  dXXa  vipy 
— a  dogma  probably  suggested  to  him,  in  it*  form  at 
least,  by  the  contemporary  Sophists.  But  when  wc 
consider  the  purely  mechanical  and  materialistic 
character  of  his  physics,  which  make  every  thing 
arise  from  the  separation  or  distribution  of  the  pri- 
mary elements,  wo  shall  see  that  nothing,  except 
the  original  chaotic  mass,  is  strictly  by  nature 
(<pv(T*i),  and  that  Archelaus  assigns  the  same  origin 
to  right  and  wrong  that  he  does  to  man.  Now  a 
contemporaneous  origin  with  that  of  the  human 
race  is  not  very  different  from  what  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  would  demand  for  these  ideas, 
though  of  course  such  a  system  would  maintain 
quite  another  origin  of  man  ;  and  therefore,  assum- 
ing the  Axchelaic  physical  system,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow,  that  his  ethical  principles  are  so 
destructive  of  all  goodness  as  they  appear.  This 
view  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  De- 
mocritus  taught,  that  the  ideas  of  sweet  and  bitter, 
warm  and  cold,  &c,  are  by  repot,  which  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  a  similar  supposition. 

Of  the  other  doctrines  of  Archelaus  we  need 
only  mention,  that  he  asserted  the  earth  to  have 
the  form  of  an  egg,  the  sun  being  the  largest  of  the 
stars  ;  and  that  ne  correctly  accounted  for  speech 
by  the  motion  of  the  air.  For  this,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Plac  PkU,  iv.  19),  he  was  indebted 
to  Anaxagoras. 
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Archelaus  flourished  &  c.  450.  In  that  year 
Anaxagoras  withdrew  from  Athens,  and  during 
his  absence  Archelaus  is  said  to  have  taught  So- 
crates. (Laert  /.  c)  To  the  authorities  given 
above  add  Brucker,  Hid.  Grit.  Phil.  ii.  2, 1 ;  Ritter, 
Getckkkte  der  PkU.  iii.  9 ;  Tonncmann,  Urundri* 
der  Gem*,  der  PkU.  §  107.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ARCHELA'US  (,ApX«'A*«0»  a  Greek  post,  is 
called  an  Egyptian,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Egypt  called  Chereonesus,  as 
he  is  also  called  Chersonesita.  ( Antig.  Caryst  19 ; 
A  then.  xii.  p.  554.)  He  wrote  epigrams,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
and  Jacobs  seems  to  infer  from  an  epigram  of  his 
on  Alexander  the  Great  (AnthoL  Planud.  120) 
that  Archelaus  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  Soter.  Lobeck  (Aylaopk.  p.  749),  on  the 
other  hand,  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  II.  But  both  of  these  opinions  are 
connected  with  chronological  difficulties,  and 
Westermann  has  shewn  that  Archelaus  in  all  pro- 
bability flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
whom,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystius  (/.  c, 
comp.  89),  he  narrated  wonderful  stories  {wapd- 
8o{o)  ia  epigrams.  Resides  this  peculiar  kind  of 
epigrams,  Archelaus  wrote  a  work  called  iSnupvii, 

i.  e.  strange  or  peculiar  animals  (Atben.  ix.  p.  409; 
Diog.  Laert  ii.  17),  which  seems  to  have  likewise 
been  written  in  verse,  and  to  have  treated  on 
strange  and  paradoxical  subjects,  like  his  epigrams. 
(Plin.  Elenck.  lib.  xxviii.;  SchoL  ad  Nicamd.  Tkrr. 
822 ;  Artemid.  Oneirocr.  iv.  22.  Compare  Wester- 
mann, Scriptor.  Her.  mira/Al.  Graed,  p.  xxiL,  &c_» 
who  has  also  collected  the  extant  fragments  of 
Archelaus,  p.  158,  &c)  [L.  S.J 

ARCHELA'US  ('Apx^Aoes),  a  Greek  rhrto- 
rician  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  on  his  pro- 
fession ;  whence  he  is  called  Ttx*°~ypd.(pos  ^rt^>. 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  17.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHELA'US,  a  sculptor  of  Priene,  the  son 
of  Apollonius,  made  the  marble  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  and  is 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum 
(Inscription  on  the  work).  The  style  of  the  baa- 
relief  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  best 
remains  of  Grecian  art,  confirms  the  supposition 
that  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  Apollonius  of  Rhodes 
[Apollonius],  and  that  be  flourished  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  acta.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  u Apotheosis"  having  been  found  in 
the  palace  of  Claudius  at  Bovillae  (now  Frattocchi), 
coupled  with  the  known  admiration  of  that  emperor 
for  Homer  (Suet  Claud.  42),  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  work  was  executed  in  his  reign.  A  de- 
scription of  the  bas-relief,  and  a  list  of  the  works 
in  which  it  is  referred  to,  is  given  in  The  Tovnhy 
Gallery,  in  the  Library  of  EmterUwunc  Knowledge, 

ii.  p.  120.  [P.  S.] 
ARCHELA'US  (,Af>x«'**»),  king  of  Sparta, 

7th  of  the  Agids,  son  of  Agesilans  I.,  cont 


rary  with  Charilaus,  with  whom  he  took  Aegya,  a 
town  on  the  Arcadian  border,  said  to  have  revolt- 
ed, but  probably  then  first  taken.  (Pans.  iii.  2  ; 
Plut  Lyc.  5 ;  Euseb.  Praep.  v.  32.)  [A.  H.  C-l 
ARCHELA'US  ('A/>x«Aaot),  wn  of  Thkodo- 
rub,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  the 
military  commander  in  Susiana,  a  c  300.  (Arriau, 
iii.  1 6  ;  Curt  v.  2.)  In  the  division  of  the  provinces 
in  323,  Archelaus  obtained  Mesopotamia.  (P 
op.  Phot.Cod.  82,  p.  64,  b  ,  ed.  Bekker.) 
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ARCHE'MACHUS  fApx#>axoi).  There  aw 
two  mythical  personages  of  this  name,  concerning 
whfim  nothing  of  interest  is  known,  the  one  a  son 
of  Heracles  and  the  other  a  Mm  of  Priam.  ( Apollod. 
ii.  7.  %  8,  in.  12.  $  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'MACHUS  fApxl/taxoj),  of  Euboea, 
wrste  a  work  an  hii  native  country,  which  con- 
futed at  least  of  three  books.  (Strah.  X.  p.  465; 
Athen.  vi  p.  264,  a,;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p., 
327,  a.  ed.  Paris,  1629 ;  Harpocrai.  a  v.  Ktnvkcuov 
Spot ;  Plot  de  luet  Our.  c  27.)  Whether  this 
Arcbelaus  was  the  author  of  the  grammatical  work 
Al  MrT4*rv(ileu  (Schol.  ad  ApoUuru  Rhod.  iv. 
262),  is  uncertain. 

ARCH  EMO'RUS  fApxWw),  a  ton  of  the 
NVmcan  king  Lycnrgna,  and  Eurydice.  His  real 
Opheltes,  which  wm  said  to  have  been 
Lrcbemorus,  that  is, M  the  Forerunner 
of  death,"  on  the  following  occasion.  When  the 
Scxen  herue*  on  their  expedition  against  Thebes 
supped  at  Nrmea  to  take  in  water,  the  nurse  of 
the  child  Opheites,  while  shewing  the  way  to  the 
Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In  the  meantime,  the 
chjJJ  »ti  killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  by  the 
Seven,  fiat  as  Amphiaraus  saw  in  this  accident 
an  txnf-n  txxling  destruction  to  him  and  his  com- 
panions, they  called  the  child  Archcmoru&,  and 
instituted  the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  him. 
(Aprikd.  iii  6.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHE'NOR  f Ap^r-p),  one  of  the  Niobids 
(Hvgia.  fab.  11),  and  perhaps  the  some  who  is 
by  Ovid  (Afe*.  vi  248)  Alphenor.  The 
of  the  Niobids,  however,  differ  very  much 
a  the  different  lists.  [L.  S.] 

ARCH  ESITA.  [  Arcksilaus,  Artists,  No.  4.] 
ARCHE'STRATUS  fAfx'rrscn-ef).  1.  One 
cf  tbe  ten  <rrparrryol  who  were  appointed  to  super- 
*-d*  Alcibiades  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
Bret  after  the  battle  of  Notium,  a.  c.  407.  Xeno- 
;.Kr.'c  and  Diodorus,  who  give  ns  his  name  in  this 
h.«t,  say  no  more  of  him  ;  but  we  learn  from  Lysiaa 
that  he  died  at  Mytilene,  and  he  appears  therefore 
to  hare  been  with  Conon  when  Callicratidas 
cha»ed  the  Athenian  fleet  thither  from  'EaardV- 
ryynm  (Xen.  Hell,  i  5.  §  16 ;  Diod.  xdii.  74,  77, 
78;  Lys.  'AsroA.  6*poS.  p.  162;  Schn.  ad  Xen. 
i  6.  $  16 ;  Thirl  walls  Grtxxx,  voLiv.  p.  1 19, 
*) 

A  member  of  the  &ov\j  at  Athens,  who 
the  siege  of  the  city  after  the  battle  of 
Af-cr*p"tami,  a  c.  405,  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  advising  capitulation  on  the  terms  required  by 
theSpart^w   (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  2.  §  15.) 

X  The  mover  of  the  decree  passed  by  the 
Athenians  at  the  instigation  of  Agnonides,  that  an 
rabwsT  »hoald  be  sent  to  the  Macedonian  king 
Arrhidaeus  Philip,  and  the  regent  Polysperchon, 
to  accuse  Phoeion  of  treason,  a.  c  318.  (Pint. 
/^Aoe.  c  S3.)  Schneider  {ad  Xem.  HdL  ii.  2. 
§  15),  by  a  strange  anachronism,  identifies  this 
Arch' strata*  with  the  one  mentioned  immediately 
rn.  [E.E.] 
ARCHE'STRATUS  ('Apx*Vrp«T»*).  1.  Of 
or  Syracuse  (Athen.  i  p.  4,  d),  but  more 
equally  described  as  a  native  of  Gela,  appears  to 
ksnre  lived  about  the  time  of  the  younger  Dio- 
Dyio.  He  travelled  through  various  countries  in 
frrrifT  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  every 
which  could  be  used  for  the  table ;  and  gave 
results  of  his  researches  in  an  Epic  poem  on 
Art  of  Cookery,  which 
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tiquity,  and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  Athenacus. 
In  no  part  of  the  Hellenic  world  was  the  art  of 
good  living  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Sicily 
(the  SktUae  dope*,  Hot.  Cam.  lis.  1.  18,  become 
proverbial)  ;  and  Terpsion,  who  is  described  as  a 
teacher  of  Archestratus,  had  already  written  a 
work  on  the  Art  of  Cookery.  (Athen.  vih.  p.  337, 
b.)  The  work  of  Archestratus  is  cited  by  the  an- 
cients under  five  different  titles, — ratrrpoKayla^ 
raorpovopia,  'Chf^nroita,  Afnrro\o*y(a,  and  'HivwA- 
Bfia.  Ennius  wrote  an  imitation  or  translation  of 
this  poem  under  the  title  oiCarmina  Hedypatkeiiaa 
or  Hedyjxithioa.  (ApuL  Apol.  p.  484,  Oudend.) 
Archestratus  delivered  his  precepts  in  the  style 
and  with  the  gravity  of  the  old  gnomic  poets, 
whence  he  is  called  in  joke  the  Hesiod  or  Theognis 
of  gluttons,  and  his  work  is  referred  to  as  the 
u  Golden  Verses,"  like  those  of  Pythagoras.  (Athen. 
viL  pp.  310,a.  320,  f.)  His  description  of  the  various 
natural  objects  used  for  the  table  was  so  accurate, 
that  Aristotle  made  use  of  his  work  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes.  The  ex- 
tant fragments  have  been  collected  and  explained 
by  Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle's  Natural 
History  (voL  L  pp.  It.— Ixxv.),  and  also  by  Do- 
menico  Scina,  under  the  title  of  **  I  frammenti 
della  Gastronomia  di  Archestrato  raccolti  e  volga- 
rictati,"  Palermo,  1823,  8vo. 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  n«pl  Ail\irr«*r  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  634,  d.)  seems  to  be  a  different  person  from 
the  one  mentioned  above. 

ARCHETI'MUS  ( 'Apx"^* ).  of  Syracose, 
wrote  an  accoant  of  the  interview  of  T hales  and 
the  other  wise  men  of  Greece  with  Cypselus  of 
Corinth,  at  which  Archetimns  was  present.  (Lh'og. 
Laert,  L  40.) 

A'RCHIAS  CApxias\  of  Corinth,  the  founder 
of  Svracuse,  a  c.  734.  He  was  a  Heracleid,  either 
of  the  Bacchiad  or  the  Tetnenid  line,  and  of  high 
account  at  Corinth.  In  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Actaeon  [  Act  a  so  V,  No.  2]  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  country.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
which  directed  him,  says  Pausnnias,  who  gives  the 
three  hexameters,  Mto  an  Ortygia  in  Trinacria, 
where  Arethusa  and  Alp  he  his  reappeared."  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  given  in  Strabo,  Steph. 
Bys~,  and  at  greater  length,  with  the  four  verses 
of  the  Oracle,  by  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes, 
he  and  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton,  were 
inquiring  together,  and  when  the  Pythoness  asked 
which  they  would  choose,  health  or  wealth, 
Myscellus  chose  health,  and  Archias  wealth  ;  a 
decision  with  which,  it  was  thought,  the  after- 
fortunes  of  their  colonies  were  connected.  Archias 
sailed  in  company,  we  are  also  told  by  Strabo, 
with  Chersicrates,  his  countryman,  and  left  him  at 
Corcyra :  as  also  Myscellus  at  Croton,  in  the 
founding  of  which  he  assisted.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  destination.  (Thuc  vi  3 ;  Plut. 
AmaU  Narr.  p.  772 ;  Diod.  Em.  ii.  p.  288 ;  Pans, 
v.  7.  §  2 ;  Strabo,  vi.  pp.  262,  269 ;  Steph.  Bya. 
«.  r.  SyracuM.;  Schol.  ad  Arid.  Eq.  1089.  See 
also  Clinton,  F.  H.  a  c.  734,  and  vol  ii.  pp.  264, 
265  ;  Midler's  Dor.  i.  6.  §  7.)        [A  H.  C] 

ARCHIAS  ('Apxfe*).  1.  A  Spartan,  who  fell 
bravely  in  the  Lacedaemonian  attack  upon  Samoa 
in  a  c.  525.  Herodotus  saw  at  Pitana  in  Laconia 
his  grandson  Archias.  (Herod,  iii.  55.) 

2.  Of  Thurii,  originally  an  actor,  was  sent  in 
a  c.  322,  after  the  battle  of  Cranon,  to  apprehend 
the  orators  whom  Antipatcr  bad  demanded  of  the 
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Athenians  and  who  had  fled  from  Athens.  He 
seised  Hyperides  and  other*  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Aeacus  in  Aegina,  and  transported  them  to  Cleo- 
nac  in  Argolis,  where  they  were  executed.  He 
also  apprehended  Demosthenes  in  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calaureia.  Archias,  who  was  nick- 
named ipirya&ofatftat,  the  hunter  of  the  exiles, 
ended  his  life  in  great  poverty  and  disgrace.  (PluU 
Dem.  28,  29,  ViL  X.  OraL  p.  849  ;  Arrian,  op. 
PhoL  p.  69,  b.  41,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  The  governor  of  Cyprus  under  Ptolemy,  re- 
ceived a  bribe  in  order  to  betray  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  B.  c.  155,  but  being  detected  he  hanged 
himself.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  3.) 

4.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Epaphroditus.  (Suidas  t.  v.  'ExeuppSHirot ; 
ViUoison,  Proltg.  ad  A  poll.  Lex.  Horn.  p.  xx.) 

A'RCHIAS,  A.  LICI'NIUS,  a  Greek  poet, 
born  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  about  B.  c  120.  His 
name  is  known  chiefly  from  the  speech  of  Cicero* 
in  hia  defence,  which  is  the  only  source  of  inform- 
ation about  him,  and  must  therefore  be  very  ques- 
tionable evidence  of  his  talent,  considering  that  the 
verses  of  Archias  had  been  employed  in  celebrating 
the  part  which  that  orator  played  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  many 
of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  particularly  with  the 
Licinii,  whoso  name  he  adopted.  His  reception 
during  a  journey  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
(pro  Arch.  c.  3),  and  afterwards  in  Grecian  Italy, 
where  Tarentum,  Rhegium,  Naples,  and  Locri  en- 
rolled him  on  their  registers,  shews  that  his  repu- 
tation was,  at  least  at  that  time,  considerable.  In 
B.  c  1 02  he  came  to  Rome,  still  young  (though  not 
so  young  as  the  expression  "praetextatus"  (c.  3) 
literally  explained  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  com  p. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iiL  p.  542),  and  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  way  by  Lucullus  (ad  AH.  i.  16.  9), 
Marius  then  consul,  Hortensius  the  father,  Metel- 
lus  Pius,  Q.  Catulus,  and  Cicero.  After  a  short 
stay,  he  accompanied  Lucollus  to  Sicily,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  in  the  banishment  to  which  he  was 
sentenced  for  his  management  of  the  slave  war  in 
that  island,  to  Heraclea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town, 
ns  Iteing  a  confederate  town  and  having  more  pri- 
vileges than  Tarentum,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen. 
He  was  in  the  suite  of  L.  Lucullus, — in  Asia  under 
Sulla,  again  in  b.  c.  76  in  Africa,  and  again  in  the 
third  Mithridatic  war.  As  he  had  sung  the  Cim- 
bric  war  in  honour  of  Marius  so  now  he  wrote  a 
poem  on  this  war,  which  he  had  witnessed  (c  9), 
in  honour  of  Lucullus.  Wo  do  not  hear  whether 
he  finished  his  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero's  consul- 
ship (c  1 1) ;  in  a.  c  61,  when  he  was  already  old, 
ho  had  not  begun  it  (ad  AtL  I  16);  or  whether 
he  ever  published  his  intended  CaeciUana,  in  ho- 
nour of  Metellus  Pius.  He  wrote  many  epigrams : 
it  is  still  disputed,  whether  any  of  those  preserved 
under  his  name  in  the  Anthologia  were  really  his 
writings.  (Com p.  Ilgen,  OptuctJa,  ii.  p.  46 ;  Clin- 
ton, iii.  p.  452,  note  k.)  These  are  all  of  little 
merit.  In  n,c.  61,  a  charge  was  brought  against 
him,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  a  party  opposed 
to  his  patrons,  of  assuming  the  citizenship  ille- 
gally, and  the  trial  came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who 


*  Schroeter  has  attacked  the  genuineness  of  this 
oration  (Oratio  quae,  vulgo  fertur  pro  Arckia^  tec, 
Lips.  1818),  which  is  however  as  rally  established 
as  that  of  any  other  of  Cicero's  speeches. 


was  praetor  this  year.  (SchoL  Bob.  p.  354,  cd. 
OreUi.)  Cicero  pleaded  his  cause  in  the  speech  by 
which  the  name  of  Archias  has  been  preserved. 
44  If  he  had  no  legal  ri^ht,  yet  the  man  who  stood 
so  high  as  an  author,  whose  talent  had  been  cm- 
ployed  in  celebrating  Luccllus,  Marius  and  him- 
self, might  well  deserve  to  be  a  Roman  citizen. 
The  register  certainly,  of  Heraclea,  in  which  his 
name  was  enrolled,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in 
the  Marsian  war;  but  their  ambassadors  and  L. 
Lucullus  bore  witness  that  ho  was  enrolled  there. 
He  had  settled  in  Rome  many  years  before  bo  be- 
came citizen,  had  given  the  usual  notice  before 
Q.  Metellus  Pius  and  if  his  property  had  never 
been  enrolled  in  the  censor's  register,  it  was  be- 
cause of  his  absence  with  Lucullus — and  that  was 
after  all  no  proof  of  citizenship.  He  had  made 
wills  bad  been  an  heir  (com p.  Did.  of  Ant.  s.  r. 
Testamentum,  Hera),  and  his  name  was  on  the 
civil  list  But,  after  all,  his  chief  chum  was  his 
talent,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  had  applied  it." 
If  we  may  believe  Cicero  (c  8)  and  Quintilian 
(x.  7.  §  1 9),  Archias  had  the  gift  of  making  good 
extempore  verses  in  great  numbers  and  was  re- 
markable for  the  richness  of  his  language  and  his 
varied  range  of  thought.  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARCHI'BIUS  ('Afixlitot ).  1.  An  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  the  son  or  father  of  the  grammarian 
Apollonius  [Apollonius  No.  5,  p.  238),  wrote  an 
interpretation  of  the  Epigrams  of  Callintachus. 
(Suidas,  t.  v.) 

2.  Of  Leucas  or  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (Suid.  $.  v.) 

ARCHI'BIUS  ('Apxtetos)*  a  Greek  surgeon,  of 
whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who  must 
have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Heliodoros  (in  Cocchi's 
Graecor.  Chirurg.  Libri,  t\c%  Flor.  1754,  fbl.  p. 96) 
and  Galen.  (De  Antid.  ii.  10,  voL  xiv.  p.  159  ;  De 
Compos.  Medieam.  tec  Gen.  v.  14,  vol  xiii.  p.  849.) 
Pliny  mentions  (H.  N.  xviii.  70)  a  person  of  the 
same  name  who  wrote  a  foolish  and  superstitious 
letter  to  Antiochus  king  of  Syria ;  but  it  is  un- 
certain which  king  is  meant,  nor  is  it  known  that 
this  Archibius  was  a  phvsician.       [W.  A.  G.] 

ARCHIDAMEIA  '('ApxM^tui).  1.  The 
priestess  of  Demeter,  who,  through  love  of  Aristo- 
mencs  set  him  at  liberty  when  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  (Pans.  iv.  17.  8  1.) 

2.  The  grandmother  of  Agis  IV.,  was  put  to 
death,  together  with  her  grandson,  in  B.  c.  240. 
(Plot.  Affif,  4,  20.) 

3.  A  Spartan  woman,  who  distinguished  herself 
by  her  heroic  spirit  when  Sparta  was  nearly  taken 
by  Pyrrhus  in  a  c.  272,  and  opposed  the  plan 
which  had  been  entertained  of  sending  the  women 
to  Crete.  Plutarch  (Pyrrk.  27)  calls  her  *Apx»- 
Sa^lo,  but  Polyacnus  (viii.  49)  Afx'Safu*.  The 
latter  writer  calls  her  the  daughter  of  king  Cicadas 
(Cleomencs  ?). 

ARCHIDA'MUS  I.  CApX****"*)*  king  of 
Sparta,  12th  of  tho  Eurypontids  son  of  Anaxi- 
damus  contemporary  with  the  Tegeatan  war,  which 
followed  soon  after  the  end  of  the  second  Mes- 
scnian,  in  b.  c.  668.  (Paus.  iii.  7.  §  6,  comp.  3. 
§  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  17th  of 
tho  Eurypontids,  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  banishment  of  his  grandfather 
Lcotychides  b.  c  469.  In  the  4th  or  perhaps 
rather  the  5th  year  of  his  reign,  his  kingdom  was 
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visited  by  the  tremendous  calamity  of  the  great 
earthquake,  by  which  all  Laconia  was  shaken,  and 
Sparta  made  a  heap  of  rains.    On  this  occasion 
hi*  presence  of  mind  is  said  to  have  saved  his  peo- 
ple.   Foreseeing  the  danger  from  the  Helots,  he 
summoned,  by  sounding  an  alarm,  the  scattered 
surviving  Spartans,  and  collected  them  around  him, 
apparently  at  a  distance  from  the  ruins,  in  a  body 
sufficient  to  deter  the  assailants.     To  him,  too, 
than  to  Nicomedes,  the  guardian  of  his  col- 
nax,  (Pleistarchus  was  probably 
dead,)  would  be  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
contest  with  the  revolted  Messenians,  which  oc- 
cupies this  and  the  following  nine  years.    In  the 
erpeditions  to  Delphi  and  to  Doris,  and  the  hos- 
tilities with  Athens  down  to  the  30  years'  truce, 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  ;  though  in  the  discus- 
at  Sparta  before  the  final  dissolution  of  that 
he  comes  forward  as  one  who  has  had  expe- 
rience of  many  wars.    Of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
itself  we  find  the  first  10  years  sometimes  styled 
the  Arthidamian  war  ;  the  share,  however,  taken 
in  it  by  Archidamus  was  no  more  than  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  two  expeditions  into  Attica ;  in 
the  3rd  year,  of  the  investment  of  Plataea ;  and 
ayam  of  the  third  expedition  in  the  4th  year,  428 
a.  c     la  427  Cleomenes  commanded ;  in  426 
Arts,  son  and  now  successor  of  Archidamus.  His 
<w:i  mv.-i  therefore  be  placed  before  the  beginning 
of  this,  though  probably  after  the  beginning  of  that 
under  Cleomenes ;  for  had  Agis  already  succeeded, 
be,  most  likely,  and  not  Cleomenes,  would  have 
commanded  ;  in  the  4_'nd  year,  therefore,  of  his 
reum.  m>  c  427.    His  views  of  this  momentous 
struggle,  as  represented  by  Thucydides,  seem  to 
justify  the   character  that  historian  gives  him 
of  intelligence  and  temperance.    His  just  estimate 
of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties,  and 
enter  w  ltnout  preparation  on 
involving  so  much,  deserve  our  admira- 
jh  in  his  actual  conduct  of  it  he  may 
have  somewhat  wasted  Lacedaemons 
periority.     The  opening  of  the  siege  of 
Piataea  displays  something  of  the  same  deliberate 
• ;  the  proposal  to  take  the  town  and  ter- 
however 


rssory  in  trust,  however  we  may  question  the  pro- 
bable result,  seems  to  breathe  his  just  and  temperate 
He  mar  at  any  rate  be  safely  excluded 
all  responsibility  for  the  cruel  treatment  of 
the  besieged,  on  their  surrender  in  the  year  of  bis 
death.  We  may  regard  him  as  the  happiest  in- 
l  of  an  accommodation  of  the  Spartan  character 
and  his  death  as  a  mis- 
fortune to  Sparta,  the  same  in  kind  though  not  in 
degree  as  that  of  Pericles  was  to  Athens,  with 
"-horn  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  and 
whom  in  some  points  he  seems  to  have  resembled. 
He  left  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Agis  by  his 
first  wile.  Lam  pi  to  or  Lampido,  his  fathers  half- 
sister  ;  Agesilaus  by  a  second,  named  Eupolia  (ap- 
parently the  woman  of  small  stature  whom  the 
Kpbors  lined  him  for  marrying),  and  Cynisca,  the 
only  woman,  we  are  told,  who  carried  off  an  Olympic 
Tictnry.  (Thoc.  L  ii.  iii.;  Diod.  xi  63 ;  Pans.  iii. 
7-  H  9,  10;  Plut.  Cumom,  16,  Age,.  1  ;  Herod. 
71.)  [A.H.C.] 
ARCHIDA'MUS  III-,  king  of  Sparta,  20th 
the  Eurypontids,  was  son  of  Agesilaus  II. 
We  first  hear  of  him  as  interceding  with  his  hither 
to  whose  son  Cleonymus  he 
and  who  was  thus  saved,  through 
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|  the  weak  affection  of  Agesilaus,  from  the  punish- 
|  ment  which  his  unwarrantable,  invasion  of  Attica 
I  had  deserved,  &  c.  378.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  §§  35— 
33 ;  Diod.  xv.  29 ;  Plut.  Ages,  c  25  ;  comp.  Plut. 
Pel.  c.  14.)  In  B.  c  37 1,  he  was  sent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus  (Xen.  JfelL  v.  4. 
§  58;  Plut.  Apes,  c  27),  to  succour  the  defeated 
Spartans  at  Leuctra ;  but  Jason  of  Pherae  had  al- 
ready mediated  between  them  and  the  Thebans, 
and  Archidamus,  meeting  his  countrymen  on  their 
return  at  Aegosthena  in  Megara,  dismissed  the 
allies,  and  led  the  Spartans  home.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi. 
4.  §§  17—26 ;  comp.  Diod.  xv.  54,  55 ;  Wess.  ad 
loc;  Thirl  wall's  6'rwxe,  voL  v.  p.  78,  note.)  In 
367,  with  the  aid  of  the  auxiliaries  furnished  by 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Arcadians 
and  Argives  in  what  has  been  called  the  **  Tearless 
Battle,"  from  the  statement  in  his  despatches,  that 
he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man  (Xen.  Hell. 

vii.  1.  §  28;  Plut  Ages.  c.  33;  Polyaen.  i.  45; 
Diod.  xr.  72) ;  and  to  the  next  year,  366,  must  be 
assigned  the  "Archidamus"  of  Isocrates,  written 
perhaps  to  be  delivered  by  the  prince  in  the  Spar- 
tan senate,  to  encourage  his  country  in  her  resolu- 
tion of  maintaining  her  claim  to  Messenia,  when 
Corinth  had  made,  with  Sparta's  consent,  a  separate, 
peace  with  Thebes.  (Xen.  Hell  vii  4.  §  9.)  In 
364,  he  was  again  sent  against  Arcadia,  then  at 
war  with  Elis  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  4.  §  20,  &.&;  Just. 
vL  5) ;  and  in  362,  having  been  left  at  home  to 
protect  Sparta  while  Agesilaus  went  to  join  the 
allies  at  Mantineia,  he  baffled  the  attempt  of  Epa- 
minondas  on  the  city.  (Xen,  HelL  vii.  5.  §  9,  &c; 
Diod,  xv.  82, 83 ;  Plut.  Ages.cU;  Isocr.  Ep.  ad  Arch. 
§  5.)  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  in  361. 
In  356,  we  find  him  privately  furnishing  Philomelas, 
the  Phocian,  with  fifteen  talents,  to  aid  him  in  his 
resistance  to  the  Amphictyonic  decree  and  his 
seisure  of  Delphi,  whence  arose  the  sacred  war. 
(Diod.  xvi.  24;  Just,  v iii.  1 ;  comp.  Paus.  iv.  4  ; 
Theopomp.  ap.  Paus.  iii.  10.)  In  352,  occurred 
the  war  of  Sparta  against  Megalopolis  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolution  (iioucurftdt )  of  that  community ; 
and  Archidamus  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  gained  some  successes,  though  the  enterprise 
did  not  ultimately  succeed.  (Diod.  xvi.  39  ;  Paus. 

viii.  27  ;  Demosth.  pro  MegaL ;  comp.  Aristot  Po- 
lit.  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  In  the  last  year  of  the  sacred 
war,  346,  we  find  Archidamus  marching  into  Pho- 
cis  at  the  head  of  1000  men.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi  59),  the  Phocians  had  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  but  this  seems  questionable  from  what 
Aeschines  (./.  Fait.  Leg.  p.  45)  reports  as  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Phocian  leaders  to  Archidamus,  u  to 
alarm  himself  about  the  dangers  of  Sparta  rather 
than  of  Phocis."  Demosthenes  (dcFals.Leg.?. 365) 
hints  at  a  private  understanding  between  Philip 
and  the  Spartans,  and  at  some  treachery  of  his  to- 
wards them.  Whether  however  on  this  account, 
or  as  being  distrusted  by  Phalaecus  ( Aesch.  dk  FaU. 
Leg.  p.  46),  or  as  finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  Phocians,  Archidamus, 
on  the  arrival  of  Philip,  withdrew  his  forces  and 
returned  home.  In  338,  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  he  fell 
in  battle  on  the  very  day,  according  to  Diodorus, 
of  Philips  victory  at  Chaeroneia.  (Diod.  xvi.  63, 88; 
Pans.  iii.  10;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280 ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Atken.  xii.  p.  536,  c.  d. ;  Plut.  Agisy  c  3.)  The 
Spartans  erected  a  statue  of  him  nt  Olympia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pausania^  (vi.  ch.  1, 15.)  [E.  E.] 
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ARCHIDA'MUS  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  23rd  of 
the  Eurypontids,  was  the  ton  of  Eudomidas  I.  and 
the  grandson  of  Archidamus  III.  (Plat  Agis,  8.) 
He  ww  king  in  B.  a  296,  when  he  was  defeated 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (Plat  Demetr.  35.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS  V.,  king  of  Sparta,  27th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  was  the  soa  of  Eudamidas  II., 
and  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.  On  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Agis,  in  B.  c.  240,  Archidamus  fled 
from  Sparta,  but  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
some  time  after  the  accession  of  Cleomenes,  through 
the  means  of  Aratus,  who  wished  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Ephors :  it  appears  that  Cleomenes 
also  was  privy  to  his  recall.  Archidamus  was, 
however,  slain  almost  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Sparta,  by  those  who  had  killed  his  brother  and 
who  dreaded  his  vengeance.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Cleomenes  was  a  party  to  the  murder.  (Plut 
Cleom.  1,  5  ;  comp.  Polyb.  ▼.  37,  viii.  1.)  Archi- 
damus V.  was  the  last  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
race.  He  left  sons,  who  were  alive  at  the  death  of 
Cleomenes  in  a.  c.  220,  bat  they  were  passed  over, 
and  the  crown  given  to  a  stranger,  Lycurgus. 
(Polyb.  iv.  35  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  Append,  c  3.) 

ARCHIDA'MUS,  the  Aetolian.  [Archkda- 
it  us,  No.  3.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  (*Apx&<V««),  »  Greek  physi- 
cian of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  but  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.  a, 
as  Galen  quotes  one  of  his  opinions  (De  SimpL 
Medieam.  Temper,  ac  Faculi.  ii  5,  &c,  voL  xi.  p. 
471,  Ac),  which  was  preserved  by  Diocles  of 
Carystus.  A  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (H.  N.  Ind.  Auct),  and  a  few 
fragments  on  veterinary  surgery  by  a  person 
named  Archedemus  are  to  be  found  in  the  M  Vete- 
rinariae  Medicinae  Libri  Duo,"  first  published  in 
Latin  by  J.  Ruellius,  Pari*,  1530,  foL,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek  by  S.  Grynaeus,  Basil.  1537, 
4to.  [W.A.O.] 

ARCHI'DICE  ('ApxtSiint),  a  celebrated  hetaira 
of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  whose  fame  spread  through 
Greece,  was  arrogant  and  avaricious.  (Herod,  ii. 
1 36 ;  Aclian,  V.  H.  xii.  63;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  596,  d.) 

ARCHl'GENES  CAf»xrW»^*)i  »"  eminent  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  whose  name  is  probably 
more  familiar  to  most  non-professional  readers  than 
that  of  many  others  of  more  real  importance,  from 
his  being  mentioned  by  JuvenaL  (vL  236,  xiii.  98, 
xiv.  252.)  He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  sect 
of  the  Eclcctici  (Diet,  of  Ant  b.v.  EcUctici\  and  was 
a  native  of  Apamea  in  Syria ;  he  practised  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.  D.  98-1 1 7,  where  he  enjoy- 
ed a  very  high  reputation  for  his  professional  skill. 
He  is,  however,  reprobated  as  having  been  fond  of 
introducing  new  and  obscure  terms  into  the  science, 
and  having  attempted  to  give  to  medical  writings  a 
dialectic  form,  which  produced  rather  the  appear- 
ance than  the  reality  of  accuracy.  Archigenes 
published  a  treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a  Commentary ;  it  appears  to  have  contained 
a  number  of  minute  and  subtile  distinctions,  many 
of  which  hare  no  real  existence,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  the  result  rather  of  a  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis than  of  actual  observation ;  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  an  arrangement  which 
he  proposed  of  fevers.  He,  however,  not  only  en- 
joyed a  considerable  degree  of  the  public  confidence 
during  his  life-time,  but  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  disciples,  who  for  many  years  maintained  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  their  profession.   The  name  of 
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the  father  of  Archigenes  was  Philippus ;  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Agathinus,  whose  life  he  once  saved 
[Aoathinus]  ;  and  he  died  at  the  age  either  of 
sixty-three  or  eighty-three.  (Suid.  *.  r.  *Apx«y. ; 
Eudoc  Violar.  ap.  Villoison,  A  meed.  Gr.  voL  L  p. 
65.)  The  titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  pre- 
served, of  which,  however,  nothing  but  a  few 
fragments  remain ;  some  of  these  have  been  pre- 
served by  other  ancient  authors,  and  some  are  still 
in  MS.  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris.  (Cramer's 
Anted.  Or.  Porta.  voL  L  pp.  394,  395.)  By  some 
writers  he  is  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  Pneumatid.  (Galen,  Introd.  c  9.  voL 
xiv.  p.  699.)  For  further  particulars  respecting 
Archigenes  see  Lc  Gere,  Hist,  dc  la  Med.;  Fabric. 
UUil.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  p.  80,  ed.  vet ;  Sprengel,  Hist, 
de  la  Mid.  ;  Haller,  BibL  Medie,  PracL  voL  L 
p.  i  Jn  ;  usvernuusen,  /iist.  ciertae  t  neumnlxe.  Alc*l. 
Altorf,  1791, 8vo.;  I larless,  A nalecta  Hutorieo- CriL 
de  Arekiatne,  S[cy  Bamberg,  4 to.  1816;  Isensee, 
Gesck.  der  Med. ;  Bostock's  History  of  Medici**, 
from  which  work  part  of  the  preceding  account  is 
taken.  [ W.  A  G.J 

ARCHI'LOCHUS  ('ApXt\ox<»\,  of  Paros,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  rules.  He  nourished  about  714-676  B.  c 
(Bode,  GescUchte  der  Lyr.  DkkOc  i.  pp.  38,  47.) 
He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  Paros.  His  grandfather  was 
Tellis,  who  brought  the  worship  of  Demeter  into 
Thasos,  and  whose  portrait  was  introduced  by 
Polygnotus  into  his  painting  of  the  infernal  regions 
at  Delphi.  His  father  was  Telesicles,  and  his  mo- 
ther a  slave,  named  Enipo.  In  the  flower  of  his 
age  (between  710  and  700  n.  c),  and  probably 
after  he  had  already  gained  a  prise  for  his  hymn  to 
Demeter  (SchoL  ut  A  ristoph,  A  v.  1762),  Archilochns 
went  from  Paros  to  Thasos  with  a  colony,  of  which 
one  account  makes  him  the  leader.  The  motive 
for  this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It 
was  most  probably  the  result  of  a  political  change, 
to  which  cause  was  added,  in  the  case  of  Archilo- 
chus, a  sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a 
suitor  to  Ncobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycan>- 
bes,  who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refused  to 
give  his  daughter  to  the  poet  Enraged  at  this 
treatment  Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family 
in  an  iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury, 
and  his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives. 
The  verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demeter, 
and  produced  such  an  effect  that  the  daughters  of 
Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hung  themselves  through 
shame.  The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  (Athen.  iii.  p.  76, 
b.)  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part  also  from  tho  low 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son 
of  a  slave.  Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thasos. 
He  draws  the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his 
adopted  country,  which  he  at  length  quitted  in 
disgust.  (Plut.  de  Exil.  12.  p.  604;  Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  648,  viii.  p.  370 ;  Eustath.  tn  Odnss.  L  p.  227 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  50.J  While  at  Thasos  he  in- 
curred the  disgrace  of  losing  his  shield  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Thracians  of  the  opposite  con- 
tinent ;  but,  like  Alcaeus  under  similar  circum- 
stances, instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaster, 
he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.  Plutarch  (Inst  Lacon. 
p.  239,  b.)  states,  that  Archilochus  was  banished 
from  Sparta  the  very  hour  that  he  had  arrived 
there,  because  he  bad  written  iu  his  poems,  that  a 
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tim  had  l*  tter  thn>w  away  hit  arms  than  lose  his 
We.    But  Valerius  Maxim  us  (vi.  3,  ext.  1 )  says, 
that  the  [»~#ms  of  Archilochus  were  forbidden  at 
Sparta  because  of  their  licentiousness,  and  especi- 
ally on  account  of  the  attack  on  the  daughters  of 
Lycsmbes.    It  must  remain  doubtful  whether  a 
confuMon  has  been  made  between  the  personal 
history  of  the  poet  and  the  fate  of  his  works,  both 
in  this  instance  and  in  the  story  that  he  won  the 
prise  at  Olympia  with  his  hymn  to  Heracles 
(Tsetses,  CTtiL  i.  685),  of  which  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Olympic  victors  used  to  sing  a  hymn 
by  Archil « bus  in  their  triumphal  procession.  (Pin- 
dar, (Mtnmp.  ix.  1.)    These  traditions,  and  the  cer- 
tain met  that  the  fame  of  Archilochus  was  spread, 
in  his  lifetime,  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  together 
with  his  unsettled  character,  render  it  probable 
that  he  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  have  no 
account.    It  seems,  that  he  visited  Siris  in  Lower 
Italy,  the  only  city  of  which  he  speaks  well 
(A then.  xiL  p.  523,  d.)    At  length  he  returned  to 
Paros,  and,  m  a  war  between  the  Parians  and  the 
pwpk  of  Naxoa,  he  fell  by  the  band  of  a  Naxian 
named  CaJondas  or  Corax.    The  Delphian  oracle, 
whitk,  before  the  birth  of  Archilochus,  had  pro- 
nxd  to  his  father  an  immortal  son,  now  pro- 
anunoxi  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  had  killed 
h:n.  because  **he  had  slain  the  servant  of  the 
-Musea."     (Dion  Chrysost.  OmL  S3,  voL  ii. 

Arrhilocbus  shared  with  his  contemporaries, 
Tbaletas  and  Tcrpander,  in  the  honour  of  esta- 
hbabmg  Ivnc  poetry  throughout  Greece.  The  in- 
vention of  the  elegy  is  ascribed  to  him,  a,  well  as 
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-rage,-  as  we  see  in  the  line  of  Horace  {A. P. 

79): 

"  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo," 
and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian  (Ac),  \vaawrrat 
ia.fi.Savs ;  and  his  bitterness  passed  into  a  proverb, 
'ApXtMxw  wtir.    But  there  must  have  been 
thing  more  than  mere  sarcastic  power,  there 


to  Calibans;  and  though  Call  in  us  was  somewhat 
oider  than  Archilochus  [Callinvb],  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  wax  one  of  the  earliest  poets 
wbo  excelled  in  this  species  of  coin  position.  Me- 
leap-r  enumerates  him  among  the  poets  in  his 
Corrma.  ($8.) 

But  it  was  on  hi*  satiric  iambic  poetry  that  the 
fcnv  of  Archilochus  was  founded.  The  first  place 
in  this  style  of  poetry  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
cm  sent  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and 
evea  Homer. — meaning,  doubtless,  that  as  they 
«'<o<i  at  the  head  of  tragic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry, 
•<j  Archilochus  the  first  of  iambic  satirical 

writers ;  while  mme  place  him,  next  to  Homer, 
<  all  other  poeta.  (Dion  Chrysost.  L  c ;  Longin. 
3;  VeUeius,  L  5;  Cicero,  OraU  2;  Hera- 
cttitus,  ap.  Diog.  Lai'rL  ix.  1.)  The  statues  of 
Arrbilochus  and  of  Homer  were  dedicated  on  the 
day  (Antip.  Thessal.  Epigr.  45),  and  two 
which  are  thought  to  be  their  likenesses,  ore 
i''-T.d  placed  together  in  a  Janus-like  bust.  (Vis- 
ion*. Grec  L  p.  62.)  The  emperor  Hadrian 
thai  the  Muses  had  shown  a  special  mark 
to  Homer  in  leading  Archilochus  into  a 
cn-ereat  department  of  poetry.  (Epig.  5.)  Other 
are  collected  by  Liebel  (p.  43). 
mbics  of  Archilochus  expressed  the 
stn-r.gf«t  feebngs  in  the  roost  unmeasured  lan- 
The  licence  of  Ionian  democracy  and  the 
\  of  a  disappointed  man  were  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  thrrn 
f"fce  and  pr'tnt.  In  countries  and  oges  unfamiliar 
«ith  the  political  and  religious  licence  which  at 
incited  and  protected  the  poet,  h:s  satire  was 
for  its  severity  {Liebel,  p.  41)  ;  and  the 


must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit,  in  the 
caams  of  the  poet  whom  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  44  the  very  wise,"  (rov  ffofseroToo,  Repub.  ii. 
p.  365.)    Quintilian  (x.  1.  §60)  ascribes  to  him  the 
greatest  power  of  expression,  displayed  in  sen- 
tences sometimes  strung,  sometimes  brief,  with  ra- 
pid changes  [quum  r<ilidtw<  turn  brews  ribrantesque 
scntentuie),  the  greatest  life  and  nervousness  (/Vsv- 
rimum  san<wni$  atone  nervorum ),  and  considers 
that  whatever  blame  hit  works  deserve  is  the  fault 
of  his  subjects  and  not  of  his  genius.  In  the  latter 
opinion  the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined. 
(Plut  de  And.  13,  p.  45,  a.)   Of  modern  writers, 
Archilochus  has  been  perhaps  best  understood  by 
Muller,  who  says,  "The  ostensible  object  of  Ar- 
chilochus* Iambics,  like  that  of  the  later  comedy, 
was  to  give  reality  to  caricatures,  every  hideous 
feature  of  which  was  made  more  striking  by  lieing 
magnified.    But  that  these  pictures,  like  carica- 
tures from  the  hand  of  a  master,  had  a  striking 
truth,  may  be  inferred  from  the  impression  which 
Archilochus'  iambics  produced,  both  upon  contem- 
poraries and  posterity.     Mere  calumnies  could 
never  have  driven  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  to 
hang  themselves, — if,  indeed,  this  story  is  to  be 
believed,  and  is  not  a  gross  exaggeration.  But  we 
have  no  need  of  it ;  the  universal  admiratiou 
which  was  awarded  to  Archilochus'  iambics  proves 
the  existence  of  a  foundation  of  truth ;  for  when 
had  a  satire,  which  was  not  based  on  truth,  uni- 


versal reputation  for  excellence?  Wh 


Plato 


■>phists, 
■us  has 


produced  his  first  dialogues  against  the  sop 
Gorgias  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  44  Athens 
given  birth  to  a  new  Archilochus  1"  This  com- 
parison, made  by  a  man  not  unacquainted  with 
art,  shows  at  all  events  that  Archilochus  must  havo 
possessed  somewhat  of  the  keen  and  delicate  satire 
which  in  Plato  was  most  severe  where  a  dull  lis- 
tener would  be  least  sensible  of  it-**  {History  of 
tie  Literature  of  Greece^  I  p.  135.) 

The  satire  of  preceding  writers,  as  displayed  for 
example  in  the  Margites,  was  less  pointed,  because 
its  objects  were  chosen  out  of  the  remote  world 
which  furnished  all  the  personages  of  epic  poetry ; 
while  the  iambics  of  Archilochus  were  aimed  at 
those  among  whom  he  lived.  Hence  their  per- 
sonal bitterness  and  sarcastic  power.  This  kind  of 
satire  had  already  been  employed  in  extempora- 
neous effusions  of  wit,  especially  at  the  festivals  of 
Demeter  and  Cora,  and  Dionysus.  This  raillery, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  of  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  in  Aristophanes*  Frogs,  was 
called  iambus;  and  the  same  name  was  applied  to 
the  verse  which  Archilochus  invented  when  be  in- 
troduced a  new  style  of  poetry  in  the  place  of 
these  irregular  effusions.  For  the  measured  move- 
ment of  the  heroic  hexameter,  with  its  arsis  and 
thesis  of  equal  lengths,  he  substituted  a  movement 
in  which  the  arsis  was  twice  as  long  as  the  thesis, 
the  light  tripping  character  of  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  express  the  lively  play  of  wit.  Accord- 
ing as  the  arsis  followed  or  preceded  the  thesis,  the 
verse  gained,  in  the  former  case,  strength,  in  the 
latter,  speed  and  lightness,  which  arc  the 
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teristics  respectively  of  the  iambus  and  of  the  tro- 
chee. These  short  feet  he  formed  into  continued 
systems,  by  uniting  erery  two  of  them  into  a  pair 
(a  metre  or  dipodia),  in  which  one  arsis  was  more 
strongly  accentuated  than  the  other,  and  one  of 
the  two  theses  was  left  doubtful  as  to  quantity,  to 
that,  considered  with  reference  to  musical  rhythm, 
each  dipod  formed  a  bar.*  Hence  arose  the  great 
kindred  dramatic  metres,  the  iambic  trimeter  and 
the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  well  as  the  shorter  forma 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  verse.  Archilochus  was  the 
inventor  also  of  the  epod&,  which  was  formed  by 
subjoining  to  one  or  more  verses  a  shorter  one. 
One  form  of  the  epode,  in  which  it  consists  of 
three  trochees,  was  called  the  ithyphallic  verse 
(i&v<pa\\os).  He  used  also  a  kind  of  verse  com- 
pounded of  two  different  metrical  structures,  which 
was  called  asynarUte.  Some  writers  ascribe  to 
him  the  invention  of  the  Saturnian  verse.  (Bent- 
ley's  Dissertation  on  Phalaru.)  Archilochus  in- 
troduced several  improvements  in  music,  which 
began  about  his  time  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
recitations  of  poetry. 

The  best  opportunity  we  have  of  judging  of  the 
structure  of  Archilochus'  poetry,  though  not  of  its 
satiric  character,  is  furnished  by  the  Epodes  of 
Horace,  as  we  learn  from  that  poet  himself  (Epist. 
L  19.  23) : 

M  Pari  os  ego  primum  iambos 
Ostendi  Latin,  numeros  animosque  secutus 
Archilochi,  noo  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben.** 

Some  manifest  translations  of  Archilochus  may  be 
traced  in  the  Epodes.  The  fragments  of  Archi- 
lochus which  remain  are  collected  in  Jacobs'  Amthal. 
Grace.,  Gaisford's  Poet.  Grace.  Attn.,  Bergk's 
Poet.  Lyrici  Graec.,  and  by  Liebel,  AnJdlocki  Ho- 
liquid^  Lips.  1812,  8vo. 

Fabricius  (ii.  pp.  107 — 110)  discusses  fully  the 
passages  in  which  other  writers  of  the  name  are 
supposed  to  be  mentioned.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHIME'DES  ('ApxM"^),  of  Syracuse, 
the  most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was 
bom  b.  c.  287,  if  the  statement  of  Tsetses,  which 
makes  him  75  years  old  at  his  death,  be  correct. 

Of  his  family  little  is  known.  Plutarch  calls 
him  a  relation  of  king  Hiero ;  but  Cicero  ( 7W. 
Diip.  v.  231,  contrasting  him  apparently  not  with 
Dionysius  (as  Torelli  suggests  in  order  to  avoid 
the  contradiction),  but  with  Plato  and  Archytas, 
says,  u  humilem  bomunculum  a  pulvere  et  radio 
excitabo.M  At  any  rate,  his  actual  condition  in 
life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  elevated  (Silius 
ItaL  ziv.  343),  though  he  was  certainly  a  friend,  if 
not  a  kinsman,  of  Hiero.  A  modern  tradition 
makes  him  an  ancestor  of  the  Syracusan  virgin 
martyr  St.  Lucy.  (Rivaltus,  in  vit.  Arckim.  Max- 
zucheiii,  p.  6.)  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  Proclus,  to  have  studied  under  Conon 
the  Samian,  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
(mentioned  by  Virg.  Ed.  iii.  40),  who  lived  under 
the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  and 
for  whom  he  testifies  his  respect  and  esteem  in 


*  These  two  remarks  apply  to  the  first  arsis 
and  the  first  thesis  of  the  iambic  metre,  and  to  the 
ieevful  arsis  and  the  second  thesis  of  the  trochaic  : 
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several  places  of  his  works.  (See  the  introductions 
to  the  Quadratura  Paraboles  and  the  De  Helicibus.) 
After  visiting  other  countries,  he  returned  to 
Syracuse.  (Diod.  v.  37.)  Livy  (xxiv.  34)  calls 
him  a  distinguished  astronomer,  "  nnicus  spectator 
coeli  siderumque;**  a  description  of  which  the  truth 
is  made  sufficiently  probable  by  his  treatment  of 
the  astronomical  questions  occurring  in  the  Arena- 
rius.  (See  also  Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  ii.  3.)  He 
was  popularly  best  known  as  the  inventor  of 
several  ingenious  machines ;  but  Plutarch  {MarcrU. 
c.  14),  who,  it  should  be  observed,  confounds  the 
application  of  geometry  to  mechanics  with  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  by  mechanical 
means,  represents  him  as  despising  these  con- 
trivances, and  only  condescending  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  abstractions  of  pure  geometry  at 
the  request  of  Hiero.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
Archimedes  did  cultivate  not  only  pure  geometry, 
but  also  the  mathematical  theory  of  several  branches 
of  physics,  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  and  with 
a  success  which  placed  him  very  far  in  advance 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  theory  of  the 
lever  was  the  foundation  of  statics  till  the  discovery 
of  the  composition  of  forces  in  the  time  of  Newton, 
and  no  essential  addition  was  made  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  equilibrum  of  Holds  and  floating  bodies, 
established  by  him  in  his  treatise  "  De  lnsidenti- 
bus,"  till  the  publication  of  S levin's  researches  on 
the  pressure  of  fluids  in  1608.  (Lagrange,  Afec. 
A  not  vol.  i.  pp.  11,  176.) 

He  constructed  for  Hiero  various  engines  of  war, 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  were  so  far  effectual 
in  the  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Marcellus,  as  to 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  delay  the 
taking  of  the  city  for  a  considerable  time.  (Plut. 
MarcdL  15-18  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  34;  Polyb.  viii.  5-9.) 
The  accounts  of  the  performances  of  these  engines 
are  evidently  exaggerated;  and  the  story  of  the 
burning  of  the  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun,  though  very  current  in  later  times,  is 
probably  a  fiction,  since  neither  Polybius,  Livy, 
nor  Plutarch  gives  the  least  hint  of  it.  The  earliest 
writers  who  speak  of  it  are  Qalen  [De  Temper,  iii. 
2)  and  his  contemporary  Lucian  {llippias,  c,  2), 
who  (in  the  second  century)  merely  allude  to  it  as 
a  thing  well  known.  Zonaras  (about  a.  D.  1 100) 
mentions  it  in  relating  the  use  of  a  similar  appa- 
ratus, contrived  by  a  certain  Proclus,  when  Byzan- 
tium was  besieged  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius; 
and  gives  Dion  as  his  authority,  without  referring 
to  the  particular  passage.  The  extant  works  of 
Dion  contain  no  allusion  to  it.  Tsetses  (about 
1 150)  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  inventions 
of  Archimedes  (ChiL  ii.  103—156),  and  amongst 
them  of  this  burning  machine,  which,  he  says,  set  tho 
Roman  ships  on  nrc  when  they  came  within  a 
bow-shot  of  the  walls ;  and  consisted  of  a  large 
hexagonal  mirror  with  smaller  ones  disposed  round 
it,  each  of  the  utter  being  a  polygon  of  24  sides. 
The  subject  has  been  a  good  deal  discussed  in 
modern  times,  particularly  by  Cavalieri  (in  cap.  29 
of  a  tract  entitled  w  Del  Specchio  listeria,"  Bologna, 
1650),  and  by  Buffon,  who  has  left  an  elaborate 
dissertation  upon  it  in  his  introduction  to  the  his- 
tory of  minerals.  (Oeuvres,  torn.  v.  p.  301,  Ac) 
The  latter  author  actually  succeeded  in  igniting 
wood  at  a  distance  of  150  feet,  by  means  of  a 
combination  of  148  plane  mirrors.  The  question 
is  also  examined  in  vol.  ii.  of  Peyrard's  Archi- 
medes ;  and  a  prize  essay  upon  it  by  Cape  lie  is 
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trs^L-.trd  from  the  Dutch  in  Gilbert**  **  Annalen 
in  Pbysik,"  voL  liii.  p.  24*2.     The  most  pro- 


01 


>  to  be,  that  Archimedes  had 
-one  occasion  set  fire  to  a  chip  or  ships  by 
of  a  burning  mirror,  and  that  later  writers 
connected  the  circumstance  with  the  siege 
of  Syracuse.  (See  Eneh  and  Gniber's  Cyvlop. 
art.  Arddm.  note,  and  Gibbon,  chap.  40.) 

The  inflowing  additional  instance*  of  Archi- 
nw-des*  skill  in  the  application  of  science  hare 
been  collected  from  ran  cms  authors  by  Rivaltus 
(who  edited  his  works  in  1615)  and  others. 

He  detected  the  mixture  of  silver  in  a  crown 
which  Hiero  had  ordered  to  be  made  of  gold,  and 
determined  the  proportions  of  the  two  metals,  by 
s  method  sogrir^ted  to  him  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  water  w  brn  he  stepped  into  a  bath.  When 
the  thought  struck  him  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
p4ea-<«d  that,  forgetting  to  put  an  his  clothes, 
a  bouse  shooting  svpnam.    The  par- 

calculation  are  not  preserved,  but  it 
a  direct  comparison  of  the 
of  certain  volumes  of  silver  and  gold  with 
the  w*:crji  and  volume  of  the  crown  ;  the  volumes 
orm/  m^ured,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  crown, 
by  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  when  the  mats 
inirr.crvd.     It  is  not  likely  that  Archimedes 
tin  at  this  time  acquainted  with  the  theorems 
demonstrated  in  his  hydrostatical  treatise  con- 
cerning the  lata  of  trhyfa  of  bodies  immersed  in 
water,  since  he  would  hardly  have  evinced  such 
livery  gratification  at  the  obvious  discovery  that 
they  aught  be  applied  to  the  problem  of  the  crown ; 
his  delight  must  rather  have  arisen  from  his  now 
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led 


ing  sight  of  a  line  of  investigation  which 


nediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
won,  and   ultimately  to  tne  important 
thrtmnt  referred  to.    (Vitruv.  ix.  3.;  Proclus. 
Comm.  »  &&,  L  Erne/.  iL  3.) 

He  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of  ex- 
traordinary sixe  for  Hiero,  of  which  a  description 
is  given  in  Athenaetts  (v.  p.  206,  d),  where  he  is 
a4*o  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea  by  the  help 
af  a  screw.  According  to  Proems,  this  ship  was 
tatraded  by  Hiero  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy ;  it  may 
possibly  have  been  the  occasion  of  Archimedes' 
visit  to  Egypt. 

He  invented  a  machine  called,  from  its  form. 
Cochlea,  and  sow  known  as  the  water- screw  of 
Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
«f  this  Teasel ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  in 
Egypt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  in  irrigating 
dsnr  Land*.    (Died.  L  54;  Vitruv.  x,  11.)  An 
mvesxiigation  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  the 
w**rr  screw  is  given  in  Ersch  and  G ruber.  The 
Arabian  historian   Abulpliaragius  attributes  to 
Archimedes  the  raising  of  the  dykes  and  bridges 
*a*d  as  defence*  against  the  overflowing  of  the 
K2e.    (Pope- Blount,  Centura,  p.  32.)  Tsetxes 
tod  Oribasius  (de  Mack,  xxvi.)  speak  of  his  TYu- 
/-•«*-  a  machine  for  moving  large  weights;  probably 
*  easa  hi  nation  of  pulleys,  or  wheels  and  axle*.  A 
-yiriu.'tc  <;-rrrm  (a  musical  instrument)  is  mention- 
ed by  Tertulhan  (de  Anrma,  cap.  14),  but  Pliny 
(viL  37)  attributes  it  to  Ctexibtua,  (See  also  Pap- 
OJL  Kb.  8,  in  trod.)    An  apparatus 
,  apparently  somewhat  resembling  the 
!r,  ii  also  attributed  to  Archimedes. 
(  ^oruinatiaaos,  de  Arte  Metriea,  p.  2684.)  His 
**  <ct  celebrated  performance  was  the  construction 
•  syasm;  a  kind  of  orrery,  presenting  the 
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movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  description.  (Claudian,  Ept'or. 
zxl  in  Spkaemm  A  rckim&li* ;  Cic.  Nut.  Dear.  ii.  35, 
Tux.  Dup.  i.  25 ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math,  ix.  1 1 5  ; 
LoctanU  Dw.  InsL  ii.  5  ;  Or.  Fast  vi.  277.) 

When  Syracuse  was  taken,  Archimedes  was 
killed  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  ignorant  or  careless 
who  he  might  be.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary 
in  tome  particulars,  but  mostly  agree  in  describing 
him  as  intent  upon  a  mathematical  problem  at  the 
time.  He  was  deeply  regretted  by  Marcellus,  who 
directed  his  burial,  and  befriended  his  surviving 
relations.  (Liv.  xxv.  31;  Vaier.  Max.  viii.  7.  §  7; 
Plut.  Marcell.  19;  Cic.  de  fin.  v.  19.)  Upon  his 
tomb  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed 
in  a  cylinder,  in  accordance  with  his  known  wish, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  which  he 
most  valued.  When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily 
(b.  c  75)  he  found  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  almost  hid  amongst  briars,  and  forgotten 
by  the  Syracusans.    (Tutc.  Dtnp.  v.  23.) 

Of  the  general  character  of  Archimedes  we  have 
no  direct  account.    But  his  apparently  disinterest- 
ed devotion  to  his  friend  and  admirer  Hiero,  in 
whose  service  he  was  ever  ready  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity  upon  objects  which  his  own  taste  would 
not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  what  Plutarch  says  on  this  point)  ; 
the  affectionate  regret  which  he  expresses  for  his 
deceased  master  Conon,  in  writing  to  his  surviving 
friend  Dositaeus  (to  whom  most  of  his  works  are 
addressed) ;  and  the  unaffected  simplicity  with 
which  he  announces  his  own  discoveries,  seem  to 
afford  probable  grounds  for  a  favourable  estimate 
of  it.   That  his  intellect  was  of  the  very  highest 
order  is  unquestionable.  He  possessed,  in  a  degree 
never  exceeded  unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive 
genius  which  discovers  new  provinces  of  inquiry, 
and  finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar 
objects;  the  clearness  of  conception  which  is 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  complex  phaenomena 
into  their  constituent  elements;  and  the  power 
and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought,  with- 
out which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively 
fruitless.  (See  the  in  trod,  to  the  treatise  M  De  Con. 
et  Sphaer.")   It  may  be  noticed  that  he  resembled 
other  great  thinkers,  in  his  habit  of  complete  ab- 
straction from  outward  things,  when  reflecting  on 
subjects  which  made  considerable  demands  on  his 
mental  powers.   At  such  times  he  would  forget  to 
cat  his  meals,  and  require  compulsion  to  take  him 
to  the  bath.    (Pint.  Lc)    Compare  the  stories  of 
Newton  sitting  great  part  of  the  day  half  dressed 
on  his  bed,  while  comjiosing  the  Principia;  and  of 
Socrates  standing  a  whole  day  and  night,  thinking, 
on  the  same  spot.  (Plat  Symp.  p.  220,  c  d.)  The 
success  of  Archimedes  in  conquering  difficulties 
seems  to  have  made  the  expression  vp6S\npa  'Ap- 
XipjSno*  proverbial.    (See  Cic,  ad  AO.  xiii.  28, 
proCtuenL  32.) 

The  following  works  of  Archimedes  have  come 
down  to  us :  A  treatise  on  Jujuiponderauti  and 
Centres  of  Gravity,  in  which  tne  theory  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  straight  lever  is  demonstrated, 
both  for  commensurable  and  incommensurable 
weights ;  and  various  properties  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  plane  surfaces  bounded  by  three  or  four 
straight  lines,  or  by  a  straight  line  and  a  parabola, 
are  established. 

The  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola,  in  which  it  is 
proved,  that  the  area  cut  off  from  a  parabola  by 
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any  chord  it  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  which  one  side  is  the  chord  in  question, 
and  the  opposite  side  a  tangent  to  the  parabola. 
This  was  the  first  real  example  of  the  quadrature 
of  a  curvilinear  space;  that  is,  of  the  discovery  of 
a  rectilinear  figure  equal  to  an  area  not  bounded 
entirely  by  straight  lines. 

A  treatise  on  tie  Spier*  and  Cylinder,  in  which 
various  propositions  relative  to  the  surfaces  and 
volumes  of  the  sphere,  cylinder,  and  cone,  were 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  them 
are  now  familiarly  known ;  for  example,  those 
which  establish  the  ratio  ( \ )  between  the  volume*, 
and  also  between  the  surfaces,  of  the  sphere  and 
circumscribing  cylinder;  and  the  ratio  (i)  between 
the  area  of  a  great  circle  and  the  surface  of  the 
sphere.  They  are  easily  demonstrable  by  the 
modern  analytical  methods ;  but  the  original  dis- 
covery and  geometrical  proof  of  them  required  the 
genius  of  Archimedes.  Moreover,  the  legitimacy 
of  the  modern  applications  of  analysis  to  question* 
concerning  curved  lines  and  surfaces,  can  only  be 
proved  by  a  kind  of  geometrical  reasoning,  of 
which  Archimedes  gave  the  first  example.  (See 
Lacroix,  Dif.  CaL  vol.  L  pp.  63  and  431 ;  and 
com  [«re  De  Morgan,  Diff.  CuL  p.  32.) 

The  book  on  the  Dimenmm  '/tie  Circle  consists 
of  three  propositions.  1st.  Every  circle  is  equal 
to  a  right-angled  triangle  of  which  the  sides  con- 
taining the  right  angle  are  equal  respectively  to  its 
radius  and  circumference.  2nd.  The  ratio  of  the 
area  of  the  circle  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  is 
nearly  that  of  11  to  14.  3rd.  The  circumference 
of  the  circle  is  greater  than  three  times  its  diameter 
by  a  quantity  greater  than  °f  tnc  diameter  but 
lens  than  f  of  the  same.  The  last  two  proposi- 
tions arc  established  by  comparing  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  with  the  perimeters  of  the 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  of  96  aides. 

The  treatise  on  Spirals  contains  demonstrations 
of  the  principal  proj>erties  of  the  curve,  now  known 
as  the  Spiral  of  Archimedes,  which  is  generated  by 
the  uniform  motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  line 
revolving  uniformly  in  one  plane  about  one  of  its 
extremities.  It  appears  from  the  introductory 
epistle  to  Dositheus  that  Archimedes  had  not  been 
able  to  put  these  theorems  in  a  satisfactory  form 
without  long-continued  and  repeated  trials;  and 
that  Conon,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  as  pro- 
blems along  with  various  others,  had  died  without 
accomplishing  their  solution. 

The  book  on  Conoids  and  Sj'hcroids  relates 
chiefly  to  the  volumes  cut  off  by  planes  from  the 
solids  so  called ;  those  namely  which  are  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  the  Conic  Sections  about  their 
principal  axes.  Like  the  work  last  described,  it  | 
was  the  result  of  laborious,  and  at  first  unsuccess- 
ful, attempts.   (See  the  introduction.) 

The  Arenarius  (6  Yo/ifuVrf')  is  a  short  tract 
addressed  to  Gelo,  the  eldest  son  of  Hiero,  in 
which  Archimedes  proves,  that  it  is  possible  to 
nssign  n  number  greater  than  that  of  the  grains  of 
sand  which  would  fill  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  star*. 
This  singular  investigation  was  suggested  by  an 
opinion  which  some  persons  had  expressed,  that 
the  sands  on  the  shores  of  Sicily  were  cither  in- 
finite, or  at  leaat  would  exceed  any  numbers  which 
could  be  assigned  for  them  ;  and  the  success  with 
which  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  awkward  and 
imperfect  notation  of  the  ancient  Greek  arithmetic 
are  eluded  by  a  device  identical  in  principle  with 
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the  modern  method  of  logarithms,  affords  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  of  the  great  mathema- 
tician's genius.  Having  briefly  discussed  the 
opinions  of  Aristarchus  upon  the  constitution  and 
extent  of  the  Universe  [Aristarchus],  and 
described  his  own  method  of  determining  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  sun,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  he  is  led  to  assume  that  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  may  be 
taken  as  not  exceeding  100  million  of  millions  of 
stadia  ;  and  that  a  sphere,  one  SaxrvAot  in  diame- 
ter, cannot  contain  more  than  640  millions  of 
grains  of  sand  ;  then,  taking  the  stadium,  in  round 
numbers,  as  not  greater  titan  10,000  aoJrruAoi,  he 
shews  that  the  number  of  grains  in  question  could 
not  be  so  great  as  1000  myriads  multiplied  by  the 
eighth  term  of  a  geometrical  progression  of  which 
the  first  term  was  unity  and  the  common  ratio  a 
myriad  of  myriads ;  a  number  which  in  our  nota- 
tion would  be  expressed  by  unity  with  63  ciphers 
annexed. 

The  two  books  On  Floating  Bodies  (Jltpi  ruv 
'OxovfUmy)  contain  demonstrations  of  the  laws 
which  determine  the  position  of  bodies  immersed 
in  water ;  and  particularly  of  segments  of  spheres 
and  parabolic  conoids.  They  are  extant  only  in 
the  Latin  version  of  Commanding  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fragment  n«ol  rmv  "Town  i<puna- 
ftsvmv  in  Ang.  Mai's  Collection,  voL  i.  p.  427. 

The  treatise  entitled  Lemmata  is  a  collection  of 
15  propositions  in  plane  geometry.    It  is  i 
from  an  Arabic  MS.  and  its  genuineness 
doubted.    (See  Torelli's  preface.) 

Eutocius  of  Ascalon,  about  A.  n.  600,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Treatises  on  the  Sphere  and 
Cylinder,  on  the  Dimension  of  the  Circle,  and  on 
Centres  of  Gravity.  All  the  works  above  men- 
tioned, together  with  this  Commentary,  were  found 
on  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  brought  first 
into  Italy  and  then  into  Germany.  They  were 
printed  at  Basle  in  1544,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
Hervagius.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  by  far  the 
best  is  that  of  Torelli,  "  Archim.  quae  supers, 
omnia,  cum  Eutocii  A&caloniue  common  tariia. 
Ex  recens.  Joseph.  Torelli,  Veronensis,"  Oxon. 
1792.  It  was  founded  upon  the  Basle  edition, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Arenarius,  the  text  of 
which  is  taken  from  that  of  Dr.  Wallis,  who  pub- 
lished this  treatise  and  the  Dimensio  Circuli,  with 
a  translation  and  notes,  at  Oxford,  in  1679.  (They 
are  reprinted  in  vol.  hi.  of  his  works.) 

The  Arenarius,  having  been  little  meddled  with 
by  the  ancient  commentators,  retains  the  Doric 
dialect,  in  which  Archimedes,  like  his  countryman 
Theocritus,  wrote.  (See  Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
537,  545.  Tsetses  says,  (\ryt  Si  «cal  oWpurrl, 
<t>uvT)  lupaxovo-'ia,  Tla  /3*5,  teal  xopurrltm  to>  yar 
Kirfam  »oW.)  A  French  translation  of  the 
works  of  Archimedes,  with  notes,  was  published 
by  F.  Peyrard,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  Arenarius  by  G.  Ander- 
son, London,  1784. 

(G.  M.  Mazuchelli,  Notizie  istoriche  e  critirhc 
intomu  all*  rim,  alle  inrenxioni,  td  agli  scritti  di 
Archimede,  Brescia,  1737,  4to, ;  C.  M.  Brandeui, 
Ihsstriaiio  sistens  Ardimedis  vitam,  ejumjue  in 
Maliesin  merita,  Gryphiswald.l789,4ta;  Martens 
in  Erich  und  Gruber,  AUgemeint  Encyelop'ddie, 
art  Archimedes;  Quarterly  Review,  vol  iii.  art. 
Peyrard's  Archimedes;  Rigaud,  Tie  Arenarius  of 
Archimedes,  Oxford,  1837,  printed  for  the  A shm o- 
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lean  Society  ;  Fabric.  BibL  Grate,  vol.  iL  p.  544  ; 
P'jpe- Mount,  <  \-ujittnj  ctUttrv,rvm  Authorum,  Lond. 

1690,  fcL)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARCHIMEDES,  of  Tralles  wrote  commenta- 
ries upon  Homer  and  Plato,  and  also  a  work  upon 
Mechanics.  (Suidas         Eodocia,  p.  74.) 

ARCHIME'LUS  (*Apx»W**«),  the  author  of 
in  fpicrain  on  the  great  ship  of  Hiero,  which  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  built  about  220  B.  c.  (A then, 
r.  p.  209.)  To  this  epigram  Branch  {AnalecL  iL 
p  64)  tAdf-d  another,  on  an  imitator  of  Euripides, 
the  title  of  which,  however,  in  the  Vatican  MS.  is 
A/XM<^«vt,  which  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
•Bering,  although  we  hare  no  other  mention  of  a 
poet  named  Archimedes.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHI'NUS  CApx**).     1.  An  Athenian 
iiaif*nian  and  orator.    He  was  a  native  of  Coele, 
and  one  of  the  K-ading  Athenian  patriots  who  to- 
g^aer  with  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus  occupied 
PhyVe,  led  the  Athenian  exiles  hack,  and  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Thirty  tyrants,  B.  c. 
403.  (Demo*th.  c.  I'unt^mL  p.  742.)    It  was  on 
the  advice  of  Archinus  that  Thrasybulos  proclaim- 
ed the  general  amnesty  (Aeschin.  ds  FaU.  Ltg. 
p  338);  Archimiv  moreover,  carried  a  law  which 
n5»rd«i  protection  to  those  included  in  the  amnesty 
<a:r;»t  cyophaxitiun.  ( IsocraC  m  Callim,  p.  6)8.) 
Aith.iugh  the  name  of  Archinus  is  obscured  in 
hmorj  by  that  of  Thra*ybulus  yet  we  have  every 
ttomm  far  believing  that  be  was  a  better  and  a 
fjrEU  T  man.  Demosthenes  nays,  that  he  was  often 
a:  in*  head  of  amies,  and  that  he  wan  particularly 
?T*ai  at  a  statesman.  When  Thnuvbulus  proposed, 
contrary  to  law,  that  one  of  his  friends  should  be 
recanted  with  a  crown,  Archinus  opposed  the 
L!;-egal  prowdinR,  and  came  forward  as  accuser  of 
Tkms?  bolus.    (Aeschin.  c.  Ctenpk.  p.  584.)  He 
artrd  in  a  similar  manner  when  ThrasybuluB  en- 
"teiinured  in  an  illegal  wzv  to  procure  honours  for 
Lyisas.  (Prut.  ViL  X.  Orai.  p. 835,  f.;  Phot.  Cod. 
2(0.)   There  are  several  other  passages  of  ancient 
writers  which  attes*  that  Archinus  was  a  skilful 
and  upright  statesman.    He  is  also  of  importance 
in  the  literary  history  of  Attica,  for  it  was  on  his 
advice  that,  in  the  archonahip  of  Eocleides,  b.  c 
4"-".  the  lunic  alphabet  ('luytitd  ypdn+uxra)  was 
irvtnxioeed  into  ail  public  documents.    (Suid.  t.  v. 

o  JVymj. )  Some  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
*r.>n  have  believed  that  Archinus  wrote  a 
fniwral  oration,  of  which  a  fragment  was  thought 
to  be  preserved  in  Ckmen*  of  Alexandria.  (Strom. 
vi_  p,  749.)  But  this  h  a  mistake  which  arose 
with  Dvmysros  of  Halicarnassus  (De  adm.  vi 
w  £tewu*tL  p.  178)  from  a  misunderstood 
of  Plato.  (A/ener.  p.  403.)  See  Valesius, 
//arpoerat.  p.  101,  Ac ;  Ruhnken,  Hut.  Orai. 
Crmec  p.  xlii-;  Taylor,  Lymat  Vita*  p.  141,  Ac) 

2.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Thessaly  which  is 
now  lot.  (Scbol.  ad  find.  I'ytk.  iiL  59  ;  Steph. 
Btj.  s.r.  Aurtam.)  [L.S.] 

ARCHIPPUS  CVx""*),  «n  Achaean,  who 
swx*jR.panied  Androuidas  to  Diacua,  the  commander 
of  the  Acbacans  to  offer  peace  from  the  Romans 
B.cl«.  He  was  seized  by  Diaeus  but  released 
sptra  the  payment  of  forty  minae.  (Polyb.  xL  5, 
«**i-.p.  c.  4,  hnt.)  There  was  another  Archippus 
mm  Achaean,  who  expelled  the  garrison  of  Nabis 
frota  Argos  at  194.  (Li v.  xxxiv.  40.) 

ARCH I  FPUS  f Apxiww),  *n  Athei  ian  comic 
of  the  old  comedy,  gained  a  .ingle  prise  b.  c. 
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415.  (Suidas  *.  v.)  His  chief  play  was  'Ix^Cr* 
**  tbe  Fishes"  in  which,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fragments,  the  fish  made  war  upon  the 
Athenians  as  excessive  eaters  of  fish,  and  at  length 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Melanthius,  the 
tragic  poet,  and  other  voracious  fish-eaten,  were 
given  up  to  be  devoured  by  the  fishes.  The  wit  of 
the  piece  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  play- 
ing upon  words,  which  Archippus  was  noted  for 
carrying  to  great  excess.  (Schol.  in  A  ristopk.  Vesp. 
481,  Bekker.)  The  other  plays  of  Archippus 
mentioned  by  the  grammarians  are  '\fufurpvoery 
'  H  fxuc\rji  yap**,  "Orow  mcid,  HAovror,  and  'Pi'sw. 
Four  of  the  lost  plays  which  are  assigned  to  Aris- 
tophanes, were  by  some  ascribed  to  Archippus 
namely,  iWtjoij,  Novo-yet,  Nijcot,  Nlofir  or  Nlotot. 
(Meineke,  i.  207—210.)  Two  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophers of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
Fabrichu.  (BM.  Grate.  L  p.  831.)       [P.  S.] 

ARCHI'TELES  ('Apx'^Anf).  1.  Father  of 
the  boy  Eunomus  whom  Heracles  killed  by  acci- 
dent on  his  visit  to  Arc  hi  teles.  The  father  forgave 
Heracles  hut  Heracles  nevertheless  went  into  vo- 
luntary exile.  ( Apollod.  Li.  7.  §  6 ;  Diod.  iv.  36', 
who  calls  the  boy  Eury  nomas;  A  then.  ix.  p.  410, 
Ac.) 

2.  A  son  of  Achaeus  and  Automate,  and  brother 
of  Archander,  together  with  whom  he  carried  on  a 
war  against  Lomedon.  (Pans,  U.  6.  §  2.)  He  mar- 
ried Automate,  the  daughter  of  Danaus.  (vii.  1. 
§  3  )  [I*  S.J 

ARCHITI'MUS  ('Apx^ifwf),  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Arcadia.  (Pint  Quattt.  Grate,  c  39.) 

ARCHO,  tbe  daughter  of  Herodicus  a  Thessa- 
lian  chief,  whose  children  met  with  the  tragical 
death  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xL  4.)  [Thboxbna.] 

ARCHON  ("Apxw).  1.  The  Pellaean,  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Babylonia  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  B.c.  323  (Justin,  xiiu  4;  Diod.  xviiu  3), 
is  probably  tbe  same  as  the  son  of  Cleinias  men- 
tioned in*  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian,  Ind.  c  18.) 

2.  Of  Aegeira,  one  of  those  who  defended  tbe 
conduct  of  the  Achaean  league  with  reference  to 
Sparta  before  CaeciUus  Metellus  B.C  185.  He 
was  one  of  the  Achaean  ambassadors  sent  to  Egypt 
in  B.  c.  168  (Polyb.  xxiii.  10,  xxix.  10),  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Archo,  the  brother  of 
Xenarchus  mentioned  by  Livy.  (xU.  29.) 

ARCHYTAS  ('Apxiroj),  of  Amphjssa,  a 
Greek  poet,  who  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 


Euphorion,  about  b.  c.  300,  since  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  ancients  themselves  whether  the 
epic  poem  Tipavos  was  the  work  of  Archytas  or 
Euphorion.  (A then.  iii.  p.  82.)  Plutarch  (QuaetL 
Gr.  15)  quotes  from  him  an  hexameter  verse  con- 
cerning the  country  of  tbe  Ozolian  Locrians.  Two 
other  lines  which  he  is  said  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Hermes  of  Eratosthenes  are  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  (.Sen*.  IviiL  10.)  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  person  whom  Laertius  (viii.  82)  ndls 
an  epigrammatist,  and  upon  whom  Bion  wrote  an 
epigram  which  he  quotes,  (iv.  52.)       [L.  S.] 

ARCHY'TAS  ('AoxvTOf),  of  Mytilbnb,  a 
musician,  who  may  perhaps  have  been  the  author 
of  the  work  Iltpi  AvAaV,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Archytas  of  Tarentum.  (Diog.  LaerU  viiL  82 ; 
A  then,  xiiu  p.  600,  f^  iv.  p.  184,  e.) 

ARCHYTAS  (*Apx^«),  »  Oreck  of  Tabbx- 
TUsl,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  philosopher, 
general,  and 
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no  less  admired  for  hit  integrity  and  virtue,  both 
in  public  and  in  private  life.  Little  is  known  of 
his  history,  since  the  lives  of  him  by  Aristoxenus 
and  Aristotle  (A then.  xii.  p.  545)  are  lost.  A 
brief  account  of  hi  in  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laeitius. 
(viii.  79 — 83.)  His  father's  name  was  Wmuar- 
chus,  Mnosagoras,  or  Histiaetu.  Tbe  time  when 
he  lived  is  disputed,  but  it  was  probably  about  400 
B.  c,  and  onwards,  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
his  influence  with  the  tyrant  Dionytius  (Ttetxea, 
CkiL  x.  359,  xi.  362  ;  Suidas,  i.  v.  %ApX6rat),  and 
with  whom  he  kept  up  a  familiar  intercourse.  (Cic. 
de  Senect.  12.)  Two  letters  which  are  said  to 
have  passed  between  them  are  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes (/.  c. ;  Plato,  Ep.  9).  He  was  seven  times 
the  general  of  his  city,  though  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  office  to  be  held  for  no  more  than  a  year, 
and  he  commanded  in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  victorious.  Civil  affairs  of  the 
greatest  consequence  were  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  After  a  life  which  secured  to  him 
a  place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the 
Adriatic.  (Hor.  Carm.  L  28.)  He  was  greatly 
admired  for  his  domestic  virtues.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  comfort  and  education  of 
his  slaves.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
education  of  children  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  a 
child's  rattle  (wAaTsryn)  among  his  mechanical  in- 
ventions. (Aelian,  V.I/,  xiv.  19;  Aristot  PoL 
viii.  6.  §  1.) 

Ab  a  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  himself  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in 
general,  he  paid  much  attention  to  mathematics. 
Horace  (I.e.)  calls  him  " maris  et  terrae  numeroque 
carentis  arenae  Mensorem."  He  solved  the  pro-  J 
blera  of  the  doubling  of  the  cube,  ( Vitruv.  ix.  praet) 
nnd  invented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry. 
He  was  the  first  who  applied  the  principles  of 
mathematics  to  mechanics.  To  his  theoretical  sci- 
ence he  added  the  skill  of  a  practical  mechanician, 
and  constructed  various  machines  and  automatons, 
among  which  his  wooden  flying  dove  in  particular 
was  the  wonder  of  antiquity.  (Oell.  x.  12.)  He 
also  applied  mathematics  with  success  to  musical 
science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philosophy.  His 
influence  as  a  philosopher  w  as  so  great,  that  Plato 
was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for  some  of  his 
views ;  and  Aristotle  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  categories,  as  well 
as  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Archytas. 

The  fragments  and  titles  of  works  ascribed  to 
Archytas  are  very  numerous,  but  the  genuineness 
of  many  of  them  is  greatly  doubted.  Most  of 
them  are  found  in  Stobaeus.  They  relate  to  phy- 
sics, metaphysics,  logic,  and  ethics.  A  catalogue  of 
them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (liiii.  tfrae&  Lp.833.) 
Several  of  the  fragments  of  Archytas  are  published 
in  Gale,  Opu*c.  Mythol.  Cantab.  1671,  Amst  1688. 
A  work  ascribed  to  him  "on  the  10  Categories," 
was  published  by  Camerarius,  in  Greek,  under  the 
title  'Apx^rov  Qtp6/jitvoi  S4ita  Kiyoi  KoBoXucoi, 
Lips.  1564;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Vcn.  1571. 
A  full  collection  of  his  fragments  is  promised  in  the 
Tmtamm  de  Archytae  Tareutini  vita  atf/uf  oj*ribu&l 
n  Jos.  Navarro,  of  which  only  one  part  has  yet  ap- 
peared, Hafn.  1820. 

From  the  statement  of  Iamblichu»(  VU.  /yA.23), 
that  Archytas  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  some 
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writers  have  thought  that  there  were  two  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  of  this  name.  But  lamblkhns 
was  undoubtedly  mistaken.  (Bentlcy's  Pkalaris.) 
The  writers  of  this  name  on  agriculture  (Diog. 
Laert.  Lc;  Varro,  R.R.L\\  Columella,  R. R.  L  1  \ 
on  cookery  (d^aprvrucd,  Iamblich,  VU.  Pytk.  29, 
34;  Athen.  xii.  p.  516,  c),  and  on  architecture 
(Diog.  L  c;  Vitruv.  vii.  praef.),  are  most  probably 
identical  with  the  philosopher,  to  whom  the  most 
various  attainments  are  ascribed. 

Busts  of  Archytas  are  engraved  in  Gronovius* 
The  tour.  Antiq.  Grace  ii.  tab.  49,  and  in  the  Anti- 
chita  iTErooiano,  v.  tab.  29,  30. 

(Schmidii  Dissert,  de  Archyta  Tarent.  Jenae, 
1683 ;  Vosaius,  de  Scient.  Math.  48.  §  1 ;  Montuck, 
Hid.  Maties.  vol.  i.  pt  L  1.  iii.  p.  137;  Bitter, 
GacAickie  der  Pytkag.  Pkilot.  p.  65.)      [P.  S.] 

ARCTI'NUS  ('Aprrtwi),  of  Miletus,  is  called 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (A.  R.  L  68,  Ac.) 
the  most  ancient  Greek  poet,  whence  some  writers 
have  placed  him  even  before  tbe  time  of  Homer  ; 
but  the  ancients  who  assign  to  him  any  certain 
date,  agree  in  placing  him  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Olympiads.    We  know  from  good 
authority  that  his  father's  name  was  Teles,  and 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Naute*.    (Suid.  t.  e. 
'A/Mtruwf  ;  Tsetxes,  ChU.  xiiL  641.)   He  is  called 
a  disciple  of  Homer,  and  from  all  we  know  about 
him,  there  was  scarcely  a  poet  in  his  time  who 
deserved  this  title  more  than  Arctinus.    He  was 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  so-called  cyclic 
poets.    There  were  in  antiquity  two  epic  poems 
lielonging  to  the  cycle,  which  are  unanimously 
attributed  to  him.   1 .  The  AetMopu  (AtoWls),  in 
Ave  books.    It  was  a  kind  of  continuation  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  and  its  chief  heroes  were  Memnon, 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achilles,  who  slew 
him.   The  substance  of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
Proclus.     2.  The  Destruction  of  Ilion  ('IAfaw 
wtpolty,  in  two  books,  contained  a  description  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  sub- 
sequent events  until  the  departure  of  the  Greeks. 
The  substance  of  this  poem  has  likewise  been  pre- 
served by  Proclus.     A  portion  of  the  Little  Iliad 
of  Lesches  was  likewise  called  'IKiov  vtfwff,  but 
the  account  which  it  gave  differed  materially  from 
that  of  Arctinus.  [Lxschks.]   A  third  epic  poem, 
called  Tiroyofiax'11*  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  gods 
with  the  Titans,  and  which  was  probably  tbe  first 
poem  in  the  epic  cytle,  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
Eumelus  of  Corinth,  and  by  others  to  Arctinus. 
(Athen.  I  p.  22,  vii.  p.  277.)    The  fragments  of 
Arctinus  have  been  collected  by  Dilntxer  (Die 
Fratpn.  der  ep.  Poet,  bit  auf  Alex.  pp.  2,  &C,  16, 
&c,  21, &c,  Nac&trag-,  p.  16)  and  Diibner.  (Homtri 
Carm.  et  Cydi  Epici  Reliquiae^  Paris,  1837.)  Com- 
pare C.  W.  Miiller,  De  Cydo  Graecorum  Epico  ; 
Welcker,  Der  Episdus  Cyclitt,  p.  211,  dsc.;  Bode, 
GescL  der  Ep.  Dwhikunut  i/<  r  JieJU'n.  pp.  276,  Stc~, 
378,  &c.  [L.S.] 
ARCYON  ('Apwutw),  or,  as  others  n&d.Alnfou 
a  surgeon  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  xix.  1)  as  having  been  called  in  to 
attend  to  those  persons  who  liad  been  wounded  at 
Caligula's  assassination,  a.  d.  41.   [W.  A.  G.] 

A'RDALUS  f  AoBoAoi),  a  son  of  Hephaestus, 
who  was  said  to  have  invented  the  flute,  and  to 
have  built  a  sanctuary  of  the  Muses  at  Troexen, 
who  derived  from  him  the  surname  Ardalides  or 
Ardaliotides.  (Paus.  ii.  31.  $3;  Hesycb.  *.  r. 
•Ap»oA»«.)  [L.  S.J 
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A'RDEAS  (\AfMat).  a  -on  of  Odysseus  and 
Circe,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  town  of  Ardea 
in  the  country  of  the  RntulL  (Dionys.  L  72; 
Steph.  Btx.  «.  v.  *Arr«o.)  [L.  S.) 

A-KDiCES  of  Corinth  and  TELETHANES  of 
Sicyon,  were,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  5),  the 
Jim  artisti  who  practised  the  monogram,  or  draw- 
ing in  outline  with  an  indication  also  of  the  parts 
within  the  external  outline,  bat  without  colour,  as 
is  the  designs  of  Flaxman  and  Retxsch.  Pliny, 
after  stating  that  the  invention  of  the  earliest  form 
of  drawing,  namely,  the  external  outline,  as  marked 
by  the  edge  of  the  shadow  (umbra  kominis  limns 
aivmmdmrttu,  or  pictura  linearis),  was  claimed  by 
tie  Egyptians,  the  Corinthian*,  and  the  Sicyonums 
^ is  that  it  was  said  to  hare  been  invented  by 
PhUodes,  an  Egyptian,  or  by  Clean  the*,  a  Corin- 
thian, and  that  the  next  step  was  made  by  Ardices 
and  Teiephanes  who  first  added  the  inner  lines  of 
the  figure  (rparantcs  Hmeas  intms).         [  F.  S.] 

ARDY8  CAjrfi*).  1 .  King  of  Lydia,  succeeded 
ka  father  Gyges,  and  reigned  from  B.C.  680  to  631. 
He  took  Priene  and  made  war  against  Miletus. 
1>j  Hag  his  reign  the  Cimmerians,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  the  Nomad  Scythians, 
took  Sanhs,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 
(Herod,  i.  ]5,  16 ;  Pans.  iv.  24.  %  1.) 

2.  An  experienced  general,  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in  his 
bank  against  Molo,  b.c.  220.  [See.  p.  196,  b.] 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  next  year  in  the 
of  Sek-nceia.  (Polyb.  t.  53,  60.) 
ARE'GON  CApifywr),  a  Corinthian  painter, 
in  conjunction  with  Cleanthes,  ornamented 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Arpbeionia  at  the  month  of 
the  Alpheins  in  EKs.  He  painted  Artemis  riding 
on  a  griffin.  (Strab.  riL  p.  343.)  If  Cleantbes  be 
the  artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  5),  Aregon 
■mat  be  placed  at  the  very  earliest  period  of  the 
rise  of  art  in  Greece.   [Clbanthbs.]     [P.  S.] 

ARE'GON  IS  ('Aprryorit),  according  to  the  Or- 
phic  Argonantka  (127),  the  wife  of  Ampycus  and 
mother  of  Mopsaa.  Hyginos  (Fab.  14)  calls  her 
Chi  '.tk  [L.  S.] 

A  RET  A  fApsia),  the  warlike.  1.  A  surname 
of  Aphrodite,  when  represented  in  full  armour  like 
Area,  as  was  the  case  at  Sparta.  (Paus.nl  17.  §5.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Athena  Her  statue,  together  with 
tb<w*  of  Area,  Aphrodite,  and  Enyo,  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Ares  at  Athens.  (Pans.  i.  8.  §  4.)  Her 

under  this  name  was  instituted  by  Orestes 
he  hail  been  acquitted  by  the  Areiopagus  of 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  (L  28.  §  5.)  It  was 
Athena  Areia  who  gave  her  casting  vote  in  cases 
wb*re  the  Areiopagites  were  equally  divided. 
(AeachyL  Emm.  753.)  From  these  circumstances, 
it  has  iwn  inferred,  that  the  name  Areia  ought  not 
to  he  derived  from  Ares,  but  from  dpd,  a  prayer,  or 
frora  dp*-.*  or  i^trttm,  to  propitiate  or  atone  for. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Cleocbus,  by  whom  Apollo  be- 
came the  father  of  Miletus.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.) 
For  ether  traditions  about  Miletus,  see  AcaCALLIS 
amd  MlLBTTa.  [L.  S.] 

AREIT.YCU3  CApnAtMror).  Two  mythical 
jx-rvjsmes  of  this  name  occur  in  the  Iliad,  (xiv. 
451,  tvl  308.)  [L.  S.] 

ARE1THOUS  fApijWooi),  king  of  Arne  in 
■H Metitia,  and  husband  of  Philomedusa,  is  called  in 
X**-  Iliad  (viL  8,  Ac)  Kopvtfrrns,  because  he  fought 
with  no  other  weapon  bat  a  dub.    He  fell  by  the 
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hand  of  the  Arcadian  Lycurgus,  who  drove  him 
into  a  narrow  defile,  where  he  could  not  make  uso 
of  his  club.  Erythalion,  the  friend  of  Lycurgus, 
wore  the  armour  of  Arei'thous  in  the  Trojan  war. 
(Horn.  //.  vii.  138,  Ac.)  The  tomb  of  AreTthous 
was  shewn  in  Arcadia  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (viii.  11.  §  3.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name  in  the  I  had  (xx.  487).  [  L.S.J 

ARKIUS  ('Apslof),  a  snrname  of  Zeus,  which 
may  mean  either  the  warlike  or  the  propitiating 
and  atoning  god,  as  Areia  in  the  case  of  Athena. 
Under  this  name,  Oenotuaus  sacrificed  to  him  as 
often  as  he  entered  upon  a  contest  with  the  suitors 
of  his  daughter,  whom  he  put  to  death  as  soon  as 
they  were  conquered.  (Paus.  v.  14.  8  5.)  [L.  S.] 

ARE1US  or  ARIUS  TV*"'))  »  dthwn  of 
Alexandria,  a  Pythagorean  or  Stoic  philosopher  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  esteemed  him  so  highly, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Alexandria,  he  declared 
that  he  spared  the  city  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
Areius.  (Plot.  Ami.  80,  Apopktk.  p.  207;  Dion 
Cass.  )i.  16;  Julian.  Epist.  51 ;  com  p.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  670.)  Areius  as  well  as  his  two  sons,  Diony- 
sius  and  Nicanor,  are  said  to  have  instructed  Au- 
gustus in  philosophy.  (Suet  Aug.  89.)  He  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Thcmistius,  who  says 
that  Augustus  valued  him  not  less  than  Agrippn. 
(Themist  Oral.  v.  p.  63,  d.  viii.  p.  108,  b.  x.  p. 
130,  b.  xiii.  p.  173,  c  ed.  Petav.  1684.)  From 
QuintUian  (ii.  15.  §  36,  iii.  1.  §  16)  it  appears 
that  Areius  also  taught  or  wrote  on  rhetoric. 
(Comp.  Senec  consoL  ad  Marc.  4  j  Aehan,  V.  H. 
xil  25  ;  Suid.  s.  r.  (ftW.)  [L.  S.] 

AREIUS,  LECA'NIUS  (A«rdVtot  *Ap«o»),  a 
Greek  physician,  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal.  De  Compos. 
Medicam.  see.  Gen.  v.  IS,  vol.  xiii.  p.  840),  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  in  or  before  tho 
first  century  after  Christ  He  may  perhaps  bo  the 
same  person  who  is  several  times  quoted  by  Galen, 
and  who  is  sometimes  called  a  follower  of  Asele- 
piades,  'AewAirrido'ctof  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  see. 
Loco$,  v.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  829  ;  ibid.  viii.  5,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  182*;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec.  Gen,  v. 
15,  vol.  xiii.  p.  857),  sometimes  a  native  of  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  (De  Compos.  Medicam,  tec.  Locos,  iii  1, 
vol.  xii.  p.  636  ;  ibid.  ix.  2,  vol.  xiii.  p.  247),  and 
sometimes  mentioned  without  any  distinguishing 
epithet  (De  Compot.  Medicam.  tec.  Jakos,  x.  2, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  347 ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  tec.  Gen. 
v.  1 1,  14.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  827,  829,  852.)  He  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  person  who  is  said  by  So  ran  us 
(  VUa  Hippocr.  init,  in  Hipp.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p. 
8.50)  to  have  written  on  the  life  of  Hippocrates, 
and  to  whom  Dioscorides  addresses  his  work  on 
Materia  Medica.  (voL  I  p.  1.)  Whether  all  these 
passages  refer  to  the  same  individual  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  for  certain,  but  the  writer  is  not  aware 
of  any  chronological  or  other  difficulties  in  the 
supposition.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARE'LLIUS,  a  painter  who  was  celebrated 
at  Rome  a  little  before  tho  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  degraded  the  art  by  painting  goddesses  after 
the  likeness  of  his  own  mistresses,  (Plin.  xxxv. 
37.)  [P.  8.] 

AREXMUS  FUSCUS.  [Firscus.] 

ARENE.  [Apharbvr.] 

*  In  this  latter  passage,  instead  of  'Afsfov 
'AtncAnvtefoov  we  should  read  'Afffov  'AffKAmrio* 

itiov.     [  ASCI.BPIADBS  ARBIUa.] 

t2 
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276  ARES. 

C.  ARE'NNIU8  and  L.  ARE'NNIUS,  were 
tribune*  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c.  210.  L.  Arenniua 
wo*  praefect  of  the  allies  two  years  afterwards, 
B.  c.  208,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  in 
which  Marcellus  was  defeated  by  HannibaL  (Lit. 
xxvii.  6,  26,  27.) 

ARES  f/Afrtj»),  the  god  of  war  and  one  of  the 
great  Olympian  gods  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  (Horn.  //.  v. 
893,  Ac. ;  Hes.  Theog.  921 ;  Apollod.  i.  3.  §  1.) 
A  later  tradition,  according  to  which  Hera  con- 
ceived Ares  by  touching  a  certain  flower,  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  legend  about  the  birth  of 
Hephaestus,  and  is  related  by  Ovid.  {Fad,  v.  255, 
ice.)  The  character  of  Ares  in  Greek  mythology 
will  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with  that 
of  other  divinities  who  arc  likewise  in  some  way 
connected  with  war.  Athena  represents  thought- 
fulness  and  wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  war,  and  pro- 
tects men  and  their  habitations  during  its  ravages. 
Ares,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  but  the  per- 
sonification of  bold  force  and  strength,  and  not  so 
much  the  god  of  war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion, 
and  horrors.  His  sister  Eris  calls  forth  war,  Zeus 
directs  its  course,  but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own 
sake,  and  delights  in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles, 
in  the  slaughter  of  men,  and  the  destruction  of 
towns.  He  is  not  even  influenced  by  party-spirit, 
but  sometimes  assists  the  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  side,  just  as  his  inclination  may  dictate ; 
whence  Zeus  calls  him  &W<nrp6<raWoi,  (//.v.88U.) 
The  destructive  hand  of  this  god  was  even  believed 
to  be  active  in  the  ravages  made  by  plagues  and 
epidemics.  (Soph.  Oed.  7yr.  185.)  This  savage 
and  sanguinary  character  of  Arcs  makes  him  hated 
by  the  other  gods  and  his  own  parents.  (//.  v. 
889—909.)  In  the  Iliad,  he  appears  surrounded 
by  the  personifications  of  all  the  fearful  phenomena 
and  effects  of  war  (iv.  440,  &c^  xv.  119,  dec); 
but  in  the  Odyssey  his  character  is  somewhat 
softened  down.  It  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Greeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  always  victorious ;  and  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  fall  be  roared  like 
nine  or  ten  thousand  other  warriors  together.  (IL 
v.  855,  Ac.)  When  the  gods  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  mortals,  Athena  op- 
posed Ares  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  by 
hurling  at  him  a  mighty  stone  (xx.  69,  xxi.  403, 
&c.);  and  when  he  lay  stretched  on  the  earth,  his 
huge  body  covered  the  space  of  seven  plethra. 
The  gigantic  Aloadae  had  likewise  conquered  and 
chained  him,  and  had  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  thir- 
teen months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes, 
(v.  385,  &c.)  In  the  contest  of  Typhon  against 
Zeus,  Ares  was  obliged,  together  with  the  other 
gods,  to  flee  to  Egypt,  where  he  metamorphosed 
himself  into  a  fish.  (Antonin.  Lib.  28.)  He  was 
also  conquered  by  Heracles,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  Cycnus,  and  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  (Hesiod,  Sctd.  Here.  461.)  In 
numerous  other  contests,  however,  he  was  victo- 
rious. This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal  hand- 
some  god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite : 
he  interfered  on  her  behalf  with  Zeus  (v.  883), 
and  lent  her  his  war-chariot,  (v.  363 ;  cotnp.  Aph- 
rodite.) When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis,  Ares 
in  his  jealousy  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  bear, 


A  RES  AS. 

and  killed  his  rival.  [Adonis.]  According  to  a 
late  tradition.  Ares  slew  Halirrfaotius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  violating 
Alrippe,  the  daughter  of  Area.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
accused  Ares  in  the  Areiopagus,  where  the  Olym- 
pian gods  were  assembled  in  court.  Ares  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  haTe 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areiopagus.  (Did.  of  A*L 

S.V.) 

The  warlike  character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace 
led  to  the  belief,  that  the  god's  residence  was  in 
that  country,  and  here  and  in  Scythia  were  the 
principal  seats  of  his  worship.  (Horn.  OeL  viii.  361, 
with  the  note  of  Eustath. ;  Ov.  An  Am.  ii.  585; 
Statius,  Theb.  vii.  42;  Herod,  iv.  59,  62.)  In 
Scytbia  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  sword, 
to  which  not  only  horses  and  other  cattle,  but  men 
also  were  sacrificed.  Respecting  the  worship  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  called  Ares,  see  Herodotus,  ii.  64. 
He  was  further  worshipped  in  Colchis,  where  the 
golden  fleece  was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  him.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  16.)  From 
thence  the  Dioscuri  were  believed  to  have  brought 
to  Laconia  the  ancient  statue  of  Ares  which  was 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Ares  T hare i us,  on  the 
road  from  Sparta  to  Thcrapnae.  (Pans.  iii.  19.  §  7, 
&c.)  The  island  near  the  coast  of  Colchis,  in  which 
the  Styniphalian  birds  were  believed  to  have  dwelt, 
and  which  is  called  the  island  of  Ares,  Aretiaa, 
Aria,  or  Chalceritis,  was  likewise  sacred  to  him. 
(Steph.  Dyz.  «.  v.  'Apeor  vrjaot ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii. 
1047;  Plin.  H.N.  vi.  12;  Pomp.  Mela,iL  7.|  15.) 

In  Greece  itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not 
very  general.  At  Athens  he  had  a  temple  con- 
taining a  statue  made  by  Alcamenes  (Pan*.  L  8. 
§  5) ;  at  Geronthrae  in  Laconia  he  had  a  temple 
with  a  grove,  where  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated, during  which  no  woman  was  allowed  to 
approach  the  temple,  (iii.  22.  §  5.)  He  was  also 
worshipped  near  Tegea,  and  in  the  town  (viii.  44. 
§  6,  48.  §  3),  at  Olyropia  (v.  15.  §  4\  near  Thebes 
(Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1 ),  and  at  Sparta,  where  there 
was  an  ancient  statue,  representing  the  god  in 
chains,  to  indicate  that  the  martial  spirit  and  vic- 
tory were  never  to  leave  the  city  of  Sparta.  ( Pans, 
iii.  15.  §  5.)  At  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Ares.  (Apollod.  Fragm.  p.  1056,  ed. 
Heyne.)  The  temples  of  this  god  were  usual  1  v 
built  outside  the  towns,  probably  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  he  1 
ing  them. 

All  the  stories  about  Ares  and  his  worship  in 
the  countries  north  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that 
his  worship  was  introduced  in  the  latter  country 
from  Thrace  ;  and  the  whole  character  of  the  god, 
as  described  by  the  most  ancient  poeU  of  Greece* 
seems  to  have  been  thought  little  suited  to  be  re- 
presented in  works  of  art :  in  fact,  we  hear  of  no 
artistic  representation  of  Ares  previous  to  the  time 
of  Alcamenes,  who  appears  to  have  created  the 
ideal  of  Arcs.    There  are  few  Greek  monument* 
now  extant  with  representations  of  the  god  ;  he 
appears  principally  on  coins,  reliefs,  and  jrern*. 
(Hire  MytkaL  liiltitrh.  i.  p.  51.)    The  Romans 
identified  their  god  Mars  with  the  Greek  Area. 
[Mar*.]  [L,  SO 

A'RESAS  fApsW),  of  Lucania,  and  probably 
of  Croton,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  the  sixth  in  succession  from  Pythagora*, 
Some  attribute  to  him  a  work  u about  Hunmn  Na- 
ture," of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by ! 
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(Ed.  i.  p.  847,  ed.  Heeren) ;  but  others  suppose  it 
to  have  been  written  by  Aesara.  [Abrara.] 

AKK>TOR  ( 'Ap*<xTo?p),  the  father  of  Argus 
Pan  ipirs.  the  guardian  of  la,  who  is  therefore 
railed  Arestorides.  (Apollod.  iL  1.  |  3;  Apollon. 
Kbod.  L  112;  Or.  Md.  I  624.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (iL  16.  §  3),  A  res  tor  was  the  bus  kind 
of  Mycene,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Mycenae  derived  iu  name.  [L.  S.] 

ARETADES  (Apirrdftit),  of  Cnidua,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonian  affairs 
(M«»««rutd)  in  three  books  at  least,  and  another 
on  the  hi»tory  of  islands  (nprMmcd)  in  two  books 
at  feast.  (Pint.  ParalL  11,  27.)  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Aretades  referred  to  by  Porphyry 
(up.  EuseL.  J'ritep.  Ec  x.  3),  as  the  author  of  a 
»  orlt  n«f»i  irvt^mictws,  is  the  same  as  the  above 
or  not. 

ARETAEUS  fA/Mrsubf),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians  of  whose 
life,  how  ever,  no  particulars  are  known.  There  is 
»m?  uncertainty  respecting  both  his  age  and  coun- 
try ;  bat  it  seems  probable  that  he  practised  in  the 
first  centnry  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  or 
Vespasian,  and  he  is  generally  styled  **theCappado- 
rian  -  (Koto3«0.  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a 
r^riTal  treatise  on  diseases,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  reliques 
of  antiquity,  displaying  great  accuracy  in  the 
<Jeta3  of  symptom^  and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic 
cr;ir»rter  of  diseases.  In  his  practice  he  followed 
for  the  mo<t  part  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but 
he  paid  less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled 
~  tbe  natural  actions*1  of  Uie  system  ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did 
not  hrsjtate  to  attempt  to  counteract  them,  when 
tr,-T  appeared  to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account 
which  be  gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases 
indicates  a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of 
am  energy  than  that  of  the  professed  MethodicL 
Thus  be  freely  administered  active  purgatives  ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less 
averse  to  bleeding  ;  and  upon  the  whole  his  Materia 
M"d»ca  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be 
as*erv«il  generally  that  there  are  few  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  since  tbe  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
arpfar  to  Lave  t>een  leas  biassed  by  attachment  to 
peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose  account  of 
tise  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  has  better 
stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience.  Aretaeus 
im  placed  by  some  writers  among  the  Pneumatici 
{/An*,  of  Ant  a.  v.  Pneumatici  ),  because  he  main- 
La.n«i  the  doctrines  which  are  oeculiar  to  this 

thsvt  he  is  better  entitled  to  be  placed  with  the 
Eclectics.  {Did.  of  AnL  t.  v.  Edectid.) 

His  work  consists  of  eiifht  book,  of  which  four  are 
(rrtlitied  Xltpl  Alrimv  xai  iytfitltey'O^toiv  kcu  Xpov'nay 
X\a&m*,  lir  Catutt  d  Sujnis  Acvtorum  el  JHuturno- 
r»«  M fHf.ru m  ;  and  the  other  four,  Tltpl  &* partial 
"0£**ft  ml  XpofLvy  HaBvv,  />  i'uratiime  Acvlorum 
«4  Oitlarnorvm  Morburunt.  They  are  in  a  tolerably 
cxjjspirt*  state  of  preservation,  though  a  few  chap- 
ters are  lost.  Tbe  work  was  first  published  in  a 
I^atin  translation  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  Venet.  1532, 
4t  %  together  with  Rufus  Ephesius.  Tbe  first 
Oceek  edition  is  that  by  J.  Gounylus,  Paris,  1554, 

o_  which  is  more  complete  than  the  Latin  ver- 
sviun  »f  Crassas.  In  1723  a  magnificent  edition  in 
folio  «as  published  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Ox- 
£>cd,  edited  by  J.  Wigan,  containing  an  improved 
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text,  a  new  Latin  version,  learned  dissertations 
and  notes  and  a  copious  index  by  Maittaire.  In 
1731,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  brought  out  a  new 
edition,  of  which  the  text  and  Latin  version  had 
been  printed  before  the  appearance  of  Wigan 's, 
and  are  of  less  value  than  his  ;  this  edition,  how- 
ever, contains  a  copious  and  useful  collection  of 
annotations  by  P.  Petit  and  D.  W.  Triller.  The  last 
and  most  useful  edition  is  that  by  C.  0.  Kiihn, 
Lips.  1828,  8vo.,  containing  Wigan 's  text,  Latin 
version,  dissertations,  Ac,  together  with  Petit's 
Commentary,  Triller's  Emendations,  and  Mait- 
taire o  Index.  A  new  edition  is  preparing  for 
the  press  at  this  present  time  by  Dr.  Ermerins, 
of  Middelburg  in  Zealand.  (See  his  preface,  p. 
viii.,  to  Hippocr.  De  Vict.  Rat.  in  Morb.  A  cut. 
Lugd.  Rat.  1841.)  The  work  has  been  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German  ;  there  arc  also  two 
English  translations,  one  by  J.  Moffat,  Lond.  1785, 
8vo^  and  the  other  by  T.  F.  Reynolds,  Lond. 
1837,  8vo,  neither  of  which  contains  the  whole 
work.  Further  information  respecting  the  medical 
opinions  of  Aretaeus  may  be  found  in  Le  Gere's 
Hid.  de  la  Med. ;  Hallers  BibL  Medic.  Prod.  voL 
L  ;  Sprengels  Hid.  de  la  Med. ;  Fabricius,  MM. 
Or.  voL  iv.  p.  703,  ed.  Haries ;  I  sen  see,  Geteh.  der 
Med.  See  also  Rostock,  Hid.  of  Med.,  and 
Choulant's  Handbuch  der  Bucherinnde  fur  die 
Aeltere  Median,  from  which  two  works  the  pre- 
ceding article  has  been  chiefly  taken.   [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARETA'PHILA  ('Apere^tXa),  of  Cyrene,  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Nicocrates, 
the  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  killed  her  husband,  Phaedi- 
mus,  and  compelled  her  to  live  with  him  ;  but  she 
at  length  delivered  the  city  from  tyranny  by  pro- 
curing the  murder  of  Nicocrates,  and  subsequently 
of  his  brother  Leandcr,  when  he  acted  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner.  (Pint,  de  MuL  rtrl  p.  255,  &c.) 

A'RETAS  ('ApeTor),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Arabia  Petraea, 

1.  The  con  tern  porary  of  Jason,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  Antiochus  Epipbancs,  about  u»  c. 
170.  (2  Mactab.  v.  8.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaens,  king 
of  Judaea.  This  Aretas  is  probably  the  same  who 
reigned  in  Coele-Syria  after  Antiochus  XII.,  sur- 
named  Dionysus.  He  was  invited  to  the  kingdom 
by  those  who  had  possession  of  Damascus.  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq.  xiiL  13.  §  3,  15.  §  2.)  Subsequently 
he  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
Syria ;  and  we  next  hear  of  his  taking  part  in  the 
contest  between  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus  for  the 
Jewish  crown,  though  whether  this  Aretas  is  the 
same  as  the  one  who  ruled  over  Syria  may  be 
doubted.  At  the  advice  of  Antipater,  Hyrcanus 
fled  to  Aretas,  who  invaded  Judaea  in  b.  c  65,  in 
order  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  hud  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however,  purchased  the 
intervention  of  Scaurus  and  Gabinius,  Pompey's 
legates,  who  compelled  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  i.  §  4,  c  2,  Dell.  Jud.  i.  6.  §  2.) 
[Aristobulus,  No.  2.]  After  Porapey  had  re- 
duced Syria  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Aretas,  a.  c.  64,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  a  time.  This  expedition  against 
Aretas  preceded  the  war  against  Aristobulus  in 
Judaea,  which  Plutarch  erroneously  represents  as 
the  first.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  15  ;  Appian,  Milkr. 
106;  Plut.  Pomp.  39,  41.)  The  war  against 
Aretas  was  renewed  after  Pom  pry's  departure 
from  Asia;  and  Scaurus,  Pompey's  legate,  whu 
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remained  behind  in  Syria,  invaded  Arabia  Petraea, 
but  was  unable  to  reach  Petra.  He  laid  waste, 
however,  the  surrounding  country,  and  withdrew 
his  army  on  A  re  las'  paying  300  talents.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  5.  §  1.)  This  expedition  of  Scaurus  is 
commemorated  on  a  coin,  which  is  given  under 
Scat k i  >.  The  successors  of  Scaurus  in  Syria  also 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  Arabs.  (Appian,  Syr. 
50.) 

3.  The  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas  of 
Judaea.  Herod  dismissed  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Arctaa,  in  consequence  of  having  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Hcrodias,  his  brother 
Philip's  wife,  as  we  learn  from  the  Evangelists. 
To  revenge  the  wrongs  of  his  daughter,  Aretas 
made  war  upon  Herod,  and  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  Herod  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Romans ;  and  Vitcllius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  re- 
ceived an  order  to  punish  Aretas.  He  accordingly 
marched  against  Petra;  but  while  he  was  on  the 
road,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (a.  IX  37),  and  gave  up  the  expedition  in 
consequence.  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  5.  §§  1,  3.) 
This  Aretas  seems  to  have  been  the  same  who  bad 
possession  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a.  d.  31.  (2  Corinth,  xi. 
32,  33;  Acts  ix.  19—25.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Aretas  obtained  possession  of  Damascus  in  a 
war  with  Herod  at  an  earlier  period  than  Josephus 
has  mentioned ;  as  it  seems  likely  that  Aretas 
would  have  resented  the  affront  soon  after  it  was 
given,  instead  of  allowing  so  many  years  to  inter- 
vene, as  the  narrative  of  Josephus  would  imply. 
The  Aretas  into  whose  dominions  Aelius  Gall  us 
came  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  probably  also  the 
same  as  the  father-in-law  of  Herod.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  781.) 

The  following  is  a  coin  of  Aretas,  king  of 
Damascus,  but  whether  it  belongs  to  No.  2  or  No. 
3  is  doubtful.  (Eckhel,  UL  p.  330.)  Perhaps  it  is 
a  coin  of  No.  2,  and  may  have  been  struck  when 
he  took  possession  of  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus:  in  that  case  there 
would  have  been  good  reason  for  the  inscription 
4>IA£AAHN02  upon  it 


COIN  OF  ARETAS. 

ARETE  CApiM),  the  wife  of  Alcinoua,  king 
of  the  Phaeacians.  In  the  Odyssey  she  appears  as 
a  noble  and  active  superintendent  of  the  household 
of  her  husband,  and  when  Odysseus  arrived  in  the 
island,  he  first  applied  to  queen  Arete  to  obtain 
hospitable  reception  and  protection.  (Horn.  Chi.  vi. 
310,  vii.  65,  \c,  142.)  Respecting  her  connexion 
with  the  story  of  Jason  and  Medeia,  see  Alci- 
nous. [L.  S.] 

A'RETE  ('ApsTif),  daughter  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysus and  Aristomachc  She  was  first  married  to 
Thearidct,and  upon  his  death  to  her  uncle  Dion,  the 
brother  of  her  mother  Aristomachc.  After  Dion  had 
fled  from  Syracuse  during  the  reign  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brothar  to 


marry  Timocrates,  one  of  his  friends ;  but  she  was 
again  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife,  when  he  had 
obtained  possession  of  Syracuse  and  expelled  the 
younger  Dionysius.  After  Dion's  assassi nation, 
B.  c.  353,  Arete  was  imprisoned  together  with  her 
mother,  and  brought  forth  a  son  while  in  confine- 
ment Arete  and  Aristomache  were  subsequently 
liberated  and  kindly  received  by  Hicetaa,  one  of 
Dion's  friends,  but  he  was  afterwards  persuaded  by 
the  enemies  of  Dion  to  drown  them.  (Plut  Dion, 
6,  21,  51,  67,  58 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiL  47,  who 
erroneously  makes  Arete  the  mother,  and  Aristo- 
mache the  wife  of  Dion.) 

ARETE  ('Afnfnj),  daughter  of  Aristippus  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy.  She 
was  instructed  by  him  in  the  principles  of  his  sys- 
tem, which  she  transmitted  to  her  son,  Aristippus 
/iiyrpoSiotwcTos,  to  whom  Ritter  (Uack.  der  PUL 
viL  1.  3)  ascribes  the  formal  completion  of  the  ear- 
lier Cyrenaic  doctrine.  We  are  told  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (iL  72),  that  her  father  taught  her  con- 
tentment and  moderation,  both  by  precept  and 
practice,  and  the  same  duties  are  insisted  on  in  an 
epistle  now  extant,  6aid  to  be  addressed  to  her  by 
him.  This  letter  is  certainly  spurious  [  Akjktip- 
pus],  although  Laertius  mentions  among  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristippus  an  frioroAf}  wpis  'Apifrtp'  -rrjv 
bvyarlpa.  Whether  the  letter  to  which  he  refers 
was  the  same  as  that  which  we  possess,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  extant  in  his  time 
would  not  prove  its  authenticity.  Aelian  (//.  A. 
iii.  40)  calls  Arete  the  sister  of  Aristippus,  but  this 
assertion  is  opposed  to  the  statement  of  all  other 
writers  ;  and,  besides,  the  passage  which  contains 
it  is  corrupt  (Diog.  Lae'rt  iL  72,  86  ;  Brucker, 
Hid.  CriL  Phil.  iL  2,  3.)  [G.  E.  L.  C.J 

ARETES  of  Dyrrachium,  an  ancient  chrono- 
grapher,  some  of  whose  calculations  Censorinus  (<U 
Die  Nut.  18,  21)  mentions. 

A'RETHAS  ('Ap49as).  1.  Archbishop  of  Cae- 
sareia  in  Cappadocia  at  an  uncertain  time  (a.  i>. 
540,  according  to  Coccius  and  Cave),  appears  to 
have  succeeded  Andreas.  He  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse  (<rvK\<ry^  iliryfo*<*"  4k 
Sicitpopw  ccyltt*  cw&pvv  its  t&¥  'Iakbvov  rov  dya- 
m\p*vou  Kal  ttiayytKi<rrov  ' Aw ottdku^Lv),  which, 
as  its  title  implies,  was  compiled  from  many  prr- 
previous  works  and  especially  from  that  of  An- 
dreas. It  is  usually  printed  with  the  works  of 
Okcumbniuk, 

2.  Presbyter  of  Cacsareta  in  Cappadocia,  wrote  a 
work  w  on  the  translation  of  St.  Euthymius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,"  who  died  a.  d.  911.  The 
date  of  Aretha*  is  therefore  fixed  at  920.  (Oudinus, 
Comment,  de  Script.  KccUs.  ii.  p.  426,  who,  without 
sufficient  reason,  identifies  the  former  Arethaw  with 
this  writer.) 

3.  The  author  of  an  epigram  44  On  hi*  own 
Sister"  (iw\  rrj  iSia  dttKfjj),  which  is  found  in 
the  Vatican  MS  under  the  title  of  'ApdOa  ro0 
oWdVov.  (Jacobs,  J'uraJip.  at  Cod.  Vatic  No. 
211,  in  AntioL  Graec  xiii.  p.  744.)  If  the 
words  added  in  the  margin,  ytyo*6ros  $4  ami 
dpXrwurK^wou  Kaiaaptlas  Kearwaooidas,  niav  be 
taken  as  an  authority,  he  was  the  same  person  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Caesareia.  [  P.  S.J 

ARETHU'SA  fA^tWo),  one  of  the  N»ereid* 
(Hygin.  Praef.  p.  9,  ed.  Staveren ;  Virg.  Gentry*,  it. 
344),  and  the  nymph  of  the  famous  well  Anethusa 
in  the  island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  [Al*»m  aril's.  J 
Virgil  (Edoff.  iv.  1,  x.  1)  reckons  her  among  th« 
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Sicilian  nymph  a,  and  as  the  divinity  who  inspired 
t  a»toral  poetry.  The  Syracusans  represented  on 
ri'ii.T  of  their  coins  the  bead  of  Arcthusa  sur- 
rounded by  dolphins.  ( Itasche,  he*.  Sum  ism.  i.  1, 
p.  107.)  One  of  the  Hesperidea  likewise  bore  the 
name  of  Arethott.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  §  11.)    [L.  &] 

M.  ARETHU'SIUS  ('ApciWess*),  the  author 
of  a  coiifcf*inn  of  faith,  promulgated  in  the  third 
council  of  Sinnium,  a.  d.  559,  and  was  subse- 
quentir  a  martvT  under  Julian.  (Socrat.  H.  E.  ii. 
30.  with  Vafcnaa'  note  ;  Nazism  Ont.  48  ;  Tille- 
snont.  ti  p.  726.) 

A  RECTUS  (*Aprr.f).  Two  mythical  personages 
of  thit  name  art-  mentioned  in  Homer.  (1L  xvii. 
494,  517.  «nd  Od.  iii  413.)  [US.] 

A'REL'S  1.  ('Apees),  succeeded  hi.  grandfather, 
CWooaenes  II.,  aa  kiug  of  Sparta,  of  the  Eurys- 
theaid  family,  B.  c  309,  hi*  father,  Acrotatis, 
having  died  before  him.  He 
(Dwd.  xx.  29.) 

la  the  year  280  a  c~,  a  league  of  the  Greek 
*uoe>  was  formed,  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta, 
artinjr  under  the  influence  of  it*  ally,  Ptolemy 
Ceraurn*,  to  free  themtelve*  from  the  dominion 
of  .Antu'onus   dona  tax.       The  first    blow  was 
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who,  having  obtained  a  decree 
of  the  Amphyctions  against  the  Aetolians,  be- 
tacv  they  bad  cultivated  the  sacred  land  of 
C  itrtia.  attacked  Cirrha  unexpectedly,  and  plun- 

▼ie wed  by  the  Aetolian  shepherd*  on  the  mountains, 
who  formed  tbemselve*  into  a  body  of  about  500 
men.  and  attacked  the  scattered  troop*  of  Arena. 
Tb^ne,  ignorant  of  the  number  of  their  enemies, 


struck  with  a  panic  and  Hed,  leaving  9000  of 
their  number  dead.    Thus  the  expedition  turned 
out  frnitie**,  and  the  attempts  of  Sparta  to  renew 
the  war  met  with  no  encouragement  from  the  other 
which  suspected  that  the  real  design  of 
wa»  not  to  h berate  Greece,  but  to  obtain 
for  herself,    (Justin,  xxiv.  1  :  it  is 
!y  credible  that  the  nambers  can  \>c  right.) 
When  Sparta  was  attacked  by  Pyrrhus,  in  a  c 
272  [AcaoraTCs],  Amis  «  u  absent  on  an  ex- 
pctiitiou  in  Crete.  He  returned  straight  to  Sparta, 
arid  :orm«  d  an  alliance  with  the  Argives,  the  effect 
of  which  was,  that  Pyrrhus  drew  off  hi*  force* 
fn'm  Spuria  to  attack  Argos.    (Pan*,  iii.  6.  §  2  ; 
Pmt  Jyrrk.  26 — 29.)    In  the  year  267,  A  reus 
united  with  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphu*  in  an  unsuc- 
o-Mful  attempt  to  tare  Athens  from  Antigonus 
0»ua£i&.  (Pan*,  iii.  6.  |  3  ;  Justin,  xxrL  2.)  He 
f*-ii  a  a  battle  against  the  Macedonians  at  Corinth, 
i»  die  next  year  but  one,  265  a.  cx,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Acrotatas.    (Pint.  A  (/it,  3; 
Justin,  xxvi_,  ProL)    He  was  the  king  of  Sparta 
to  a  hum  the  Jews  sent  the  embassy  mentioned  in 

2.  Arena  IL,  a  posthumous  son  of  Acrotatas, 
vat  bom  a*  king  probably  in  264  A.  and  died 
mt  the  age  of  eight  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
hxw  greet  uncle,  Leonida*  IL  (Plut.  AgU,  3 ;  Paus. 
iii- 6.  §3.)  [P.S.] 

AREUS  ("Ajwvt),  a  Spartan  exile,  who  was  re- 
rUn  rr»i  to  his  country  with   Alcibiades,  another 
[sea  p.  100,  aj,  about  a  c  184,  by  the 
but  afterwards  went  as  ambassador  to 
to  accuse  the  Achaean*.   (Polyb.  xxiii.  11, 
1-2,  xxrv.  4  ;  Liy.  xxxix.  35  ;  Pau*.  vii.  9.  §  2.) 

ARGAEUS  ('Apysuej),  king  of  Macedonia 
w/a*  the  sen  and  successor  of  l'crdkca*  I.,  who 


according  to  Herodotus  and  Thucydide*,  was  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty.  Thirty-four  years  are 
given  as  the  length  of  his  reign  by  Dcxippus  (up. 
SyncelL  p.  494,  Dind.),  but  apparently  without  any 
authority.  (Herod,  viii.  139;  Jostin,  vii.  2.) 

There  was  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  crown 
of  this  name,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Illy- 
rians,  expelled  Amyntaa  1 1,  from  his  dominions  (b.V. 
393),  and  kept  possession  of  the  throne  for  two 
years.  Amyntaa  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Thcssn- 
lians,  succeeded  in  expelling  Argaeus  and  recover- 
ing  at  least  a  part  of  his  dominions.  It  is  probably 
the  same  Argaeus  who  in  a  c.  359  again  appears 
as  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  bad  induced  the 
Athenians  to  support  his  pretensions,  but  Philip, 
who  had  ju»t  succeeded  to  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom, by  his  intrigues  and  promises  induced  them 
to  remain  inactive.  Argaeus  upon  this  collected  n 
body  of  mercenaries,  and  being  accompanied  by 
some  Macedonian  exiles  and  some  Athenian  troops, 
who  were  permitted  by  their  general,  Man  lias,  to 
join  him,  be  made  an  attempt  upon  Aegae,  but 
was  repulsed.  On  bis  retreat  to  Mcthone,  he  was 
intercepted  by  Philip,  and  defeated.  What  be- 
came of  him  we  are  not  informed.  ( Diod.  xiv.  92, 
xri.  2,  3;  I)em.  e.  Aruiocr.  p.  660;  Thirlwall, 
vol.  v.  pp.  161,  173.)  [C.  P.  M.j 

A'RGALUS  ("ApToAof ),  the  eldest  son  of 
Amyclas,  and  his  successor  in  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
(Pan*,  iii.  1.  §  3.) 

ARGANTHO'NE  f Apyo»*eVi»),  a  fair  maiden 
in  Mysia,  who  used  to  hunt  alone  in  the  forest*. 
Rhesus,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  came 
to  her  during  the  chase ;  he  succeeded  in  winning 
her  love,  and  married  ber.  After  he  was  slain  at 
Troy  by  Diomedes,  she  died  of  grief.  (Parthen. 
End.  36 ;  Steph.  By*,  s.  v.  'ApytwGdvtiA   [L.  S.) 

ARGANTHO'MUS  ('ApTortwVm),  king  of 
Tartessu*  in  Spain,  in  the  sixth  centuiy  a  c, 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  the  Pho- 
caeans  who  sailed  to  his  city,  and  gave  them  money 
in  order  that  they  might  fortify  their  city.  He  is 
said  to  have  reigned  80  years,  and  to  have  lived 
120.  (Herod.  i.  163  ;  Strab.  iii.  p  151 ;  Lucian, 
Macnb.  10  ;  Cic.  oV  Sent*.  19  ;  Plia  II.  N.  vii. 
48  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  13,  ext.  4.) 

AROAS  (Vxuj),  who  is  described  aa  ro>«r 
itoynpiw  kuI  dpyaXimw  wonrnjr.  (Plut.  Dem.  4  ; 
Athea  xiv.  p.  638,  c.  d.,  comp.  iv.  p.  131,  b.) 

ARGEIA  fApycfa).  1.  A  surname  of  Hera 
derived  from  Argos,  the  principal  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship. (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  6.) 

2.  Argeta  also  occurs  aa  the  name  of  several 
mythical  personsges,  as — a.  The  wife  of  Inachus 
and  mother  of  lo.  (Hygin.  Fab.  145 ;  comp.  Apol- 
lod. iL  1.  S3.)  6.  The  wife  of  Poly  bus  and  mo- 
ther of  Argus,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  14.)  c  A  daughter  of  Adrastu*  and 
Aniphithea,  and  wife  of  Polyneicea.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  13,  iii.  6.  8  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  72.)  d.  A  daughter 
of  Autesion  and  wife  of  Aristodemus,  the  Heraclid, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Euryslhenes 
and  Proclcs.  (Herod,  vi.  52;  Paus.  iv.  3.  §  3; 
Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  2.)  [E.S.] 

ARGEIPHONTES  ('Ap>*i4>oimif),  a  surname 
of  Hermes,  by  which  he  is  designated  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Argus  Panopte*.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  103,  and 
numerous  other  passage*  in  the  Greek  and  I*tin 
poet*.)  [L.  S.] 

A  KG  El  US  ('Apy*Ms\  was  one  of  the  Elean 
deputies  sent  to  Persia  to  co-operate  with  Pelopidai 
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(a.  c  367)  in  counteracting  Spartan  negotiation 
and  attaching  Artaxerxes  to  the  Theban  cause. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  §  33.)  He  is  again  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  (HdL  vii.  4.  §  15),  in  hU  account  of 
the  war  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans  (n.  c. 
365),  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party 
at  Elis.  (Comp.  Diod.  xr.  77.)  [E.  E.] 

ARGE'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Ionic  temple 
of  Aesculapius,  of  which  he  was  said  to  have  been 
the  architect.  He  alse  wrote  on  the  proportions  of 
the  Corinthian  order  (de  Symnutrw  CoritdJuU).  His 
time  is  unknown.  (Vitruv.  vil  praef.  §  12.)  [P.S.] 

ARGENN1S  ('ApTtmi),  a  surname  of  Aphro- 
dite, which  she  derived  from  Argennus,  a  favourite 
of  Agamemnon,  after  whose  death,  in  the  river 
Cephissus,  Agamemnon  built  a  sanctuary  of  Aph- 
rodite Argennis.  (Steph.  Bya,  «.  v.  'Apytvns  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  608.)  [L.S.] 

M.  ARGENTA'RIUS,  the  author  of  about 
thirty  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  most  of 
which  are  erotic,  and  some  are  plays  on  words. 
We  may  infer  from  his  style  that  he  did  not  live 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  age.  (Jacob*,  AnthoL  Grate 
xiii.  pp.  860,  861.)  [P.  S.j 

ARGES.    [Cyclopes.  1 

ARGILEONIS  ('ApyiAewWj),  mother  of  Bra- 
sidas.  When  the  ambassadors  from  Amphipolis 
brought  the  news  of  his  death,  she  asked  if  he  had 
behaved  bravely ;  and  on  their  speaking  of  him  in 
reply  as  the  best  of  the  Spartans,  answered,  that 
the  strangers  were  in  error  ;  Bnuidas  was  a  brave 
man,  but  there  were  many  better  in  Sparta.  The 
answer  became  famous,  and  Argileonis  is  said  to 
have  been  rewarded  for  it  by  the  ephors.  (PluL 
Lyc  26,  ApophiL  Lac)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARGl'OPE  (*A*y»d#fl),  a  nymph  by  whom 
Philammon  begot  the  celebrated  bard,  Thamyris. 
She  lived  at  first  on  mount  Parnassus,  but  when 
Philammon  refused  to  take  her  into  his  house  as 
his  wife,  she  left  Parnassus  and  went  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Odrysiaais  in  Thrace.  (ApoUod.  i.  3.  §  3; 
Paus.  iv.  33.  §  4.)  Two  other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Diod.  iv.  33,  and  Hygin. 
Fab.  178.  [L.  S.J 

ARG1US,  a  sculptor,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
cletus,  and  therefore  flourished  about  388  a.  c 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  19.)  Thiersch  (Epochal  p.  275) 
supposes  that  Pliny,  in  the  words  "A  tyita,  Atapo- 
dorus"  mis- trans  la  ted  his  Greek  authority,  which 
had  'Apyilot  'Acwir6&<*post  MAsopodorus  the  Ar- 
gue." But  Argius  is  found  as  a  Greek  proper  name 
in  both  the  forms,  "Apyuts  and  'Apysiioj.  (ApoUod. 
ii.  1.  $  5  ;  Arittoph.  Ecdet.  201.)         [P.  S.] 

ARGO.  [Argonautak.] 

ARGONAUTAE  ('Apyoswrsu),  the  heroes  and 
demigods  who,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  undertook  the  first  bold  maritime  expedi- 
tion to  Colchis,  a  fur  distant  country  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the 
golden  fleece.  They  derived  their  name  from  the 
ship  Argo,  in  which  the  voyage  was  made,  and 
which  was  constructed  by  Argus  at  the  command 
of  Jason,  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts.  The  time 
which  the  Greek  traditions  assign  to  this  enter- 
prise is  about  one  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war.  The  story  of  the  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  fxii.  69, 
&c),  who  states,  that  the  ship  Argo  was  the  only 
one  that  ever  passed  between  the  whirling  rocks 
(Wrpsu  wAoyrraf).    Jason  is  mentioned  several 


timet  in  the  Iliad  (vii.  467,  fe,  xxl  40,  xxnu 
743,  &c.),  but  not  as  the  leader  of  the  Argonauts. 
[Jason.]    Hesiod  {Tkoog.  992,  Ac.)  relates  the 
story  of  Jason  saying  that  he  fetched  Medcin  at 
the  command  of  his  uncle  Pelias,  and  that  she  bore 
him  a  son,  Medeius,  who  was  educated  by  Cheirun. 
The  first  trace  of  the  common  tradition  that  Ja»on 
was  sent  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  from  Aea,  the 
city  of  Aeetea,  in  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the 
earth,  occurs  in  Mimnermus  {ap.  Strait.  L  p.  46, 
&c),  a  contemporary  of  Solon ;  but  the  most  an- 
cient detailed  account  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  which  is  extant,  is  that  of  Pindar, 
(/ya,  iv.)  Pelias,  who  bad  usurped  the  throne  of 
lolcus,  and  expelled  Acson,  the  father  of  Jason, 
had  received  an  oracle  that  ho  was  to  be  on  bis 
gunrd  against  the  man  who  should  come  to  him 
with  only  one  sandal.    When  Jason  had  grown 
up,  he  came  to  lolcus  to  demand  the  succession  to 
the  throne  of  his  father.    On  his  way  thither,  he 
had  lost  one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  the  river 
Anaurus.    Pelias  recognised  the  man  indicated  by 
the  oracle,  but  concealed  his  fear,  hoping  to  destroy 
him  in  some  way ;  and  when  Jason  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  Pelias  declared  himself 
ready  to  yield;  but  as  Jason  was  blooming  in 
youthful  vigour,  Pelias  entreated  him  to  propitiate 
the  manes  of  Phrixus  by  going  to  Colchis  and 
(etching  the  golden  fleece.  [Phrixub;  Hulk.] 
Jason  accepted  the  proposal,  and  heralds  were  sent 
to  aU  parts  of  Greece  to  invite  the  heroes  to  join  him 
in  the  expedition.  When  all  were  assembled  at  lol- 
cus, they  set  out  on  their  voyage,  and  a  south  wind 
carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Axeinut  Pontus 
(subsequently  Euxinua  Pontus),  where  they  built 
a  temple  to  Poseidon,  and  implored  his  protection 
against  the  danger  of  the  whirling  rocks.  The 
ship  then  6ailed  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine 
and  ran  up  the  river  Phasis,  in  the  country  of 
Aeetes,  .and  the  Argonauts  had  to  fight  against  the 
dark-eyed  Colchians.    Aphrodite  inspired  Mcdcia, 
the  daughter  of  Aeetes,  with  love  for  Jason,  and 
made  her  forget  the  esteem  and  ariVction  she  owed 
to  her  parent.    She  was  in  possession  of  ma^ric 
powers,  and  taught  Jason  how  to  avert  the  dan- 
gen  which  her  father  might  prepare  for  him,  and 
gave  him  remedies  with  which  he  was  to  heal  his 
wounds.    Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the  rleece  to 
Jason  on  condition  of  his  ploughing  a  piece  of  land 
with  his  adamantine  plough  drawn  by  fire-brvath- 
ing  oxen.    Jason  undertook  the  task,  and,  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Medeia,  he  remained  unhurt  by 
the  fire  of  the  oxen,  and  accomplished  what  had 
been  demanded  of  him.    The  golden  rleece,  which 
Jason  himself  bad  to  fetch,  was  hung  up  in  a 
thicket,  and  guarded  by  a  fearful  dragon,  thicker 
and  longer  than  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts.  Jason 
succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  slaying  the  dragon, 
and  on  his  return  he  secretly  carried  away  Medeia 
with  him.    They  sailed  home  by  the  Erythraean 
sea,  and  arrived  in  Lemnos.    In  this  account  of 
Pindar,  all  the  Argonauts  are  thrown  into  the 
background,  and  Jason  alone  appears  as  the  acting 
hero.  The  brief  description  of  their  return  through 
the  Erythraean  sea  is  difficult  to  understand,  Pin- 
dar, as  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodioa  (it. 
259)  remarks,  like  some  other  poets,  makes  the 
Argonauts  return  through  the  eastern  current  of 
Occanus,  which  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  en- 
tered through  the  river  Phasis ;  so  that  they  Rail*-*! 
from  the  Euxine  through  the  river  Phasis  into  the 
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and  tben  round  Asia  to  the  southern 
coast  of  libra.  Here  the  Argonauts  landed,  and 
earned  their  ship  through  Libya  on  their  shoulders 
until  they  came  to  the  lake  of  Triton,  through 
which  they  sailed  northward  into  the  Mediterra- 

ni^n ,  ana  fWrrru  lOwjvrus  ijclunos  lliiu  IOICUS. 
The  Erythraean  sea  in  this  account  is  the  eastern 
ocean.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  adventure  in 
the  ancient  stories  of  Greece  the  detail  of  which 
has  hwn  so  differentlv  related  by  poets  of  all  kinds. 
The  most  striking  differences  are  those  relative  to 
tbe  countries  or  seas  through  which  the  Argonauts 
returned  home.  As  it  was  in  most  cases  the  object 
of  the  poets  to  make  them  return  through  some  un- 
known country,  it  was  necessary,  in  later  times,  to 


While 

ibui  Pindar  makes  them  return  through  the  eastern 
such  at  Apollonius  Rhodius  and 
lake  them  sail  from  the  Euxine  into 
the  riven  later  and  EridanoB  into  tbe  western 
oo-an,  or  the  Adriatic ;  and  others,  again,  such  as 
the  Pseudo-Orpheus,  Timaeus,  and  Scymnua  of 
Cft:o*.  represent  them  as  sailing  through  the  river 
Taaan  into  the  northern  ocean,  and  round  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  A  fourth  set  of 
tradition*,  which  was  adopted  by  Herodotus,  Cal- 
licufhus,  and  Ihodorus  Siculus,  made  them  return 
by  the  same  way  as  they  had  sailed  to  Colchis. 
All  traditions,  however,  agree  in  stating,  that 
of  the  Argonauts  was  to  fetch  the  golden 
which  was  kept  in  the  country  of  Are  tea. 
deece  was  regarded  as  golden  as  earlv  as  the 
time  of  Heaiod  and  Pherecydes  (Eratostb.  CatasL 
IS;,  but  in  tbe  extant  works  of  Hesiod  there  is 
ao  trace  of  this  tradition,  and  Mimnermns  only 
calls  it  "a  large  fleece  in  the  town  of  Aertes, 
*  here  tbe  rays  of  Helios  rest  in  a  golden  chamber.** 
titnotude*  and  Acuulaus  described  it  as  of  purple 
enkw.  (ScboL  adEmrip.  Med.  5,  ad  ApoUon.  Kkod. 
it.  1147.)  If,  therefore,  the  tradition  in  this  form 
LaJ  any  historical  foundation  at  all,  it  would  seem 
10  suggest,  that  a  trade  in  furs  with  the  countries 
north  and  east  of  the  Euxine  was  carried  on  by 
the  hfinyaas  in  and  about  lolcus  at  a  very  early 
and  that  some  bold  mercantile  enterprise  to 
coon  tries  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  the 
In  later  traditions,  the  fleece  is  urn- 
called  the  gulden  fleece ;  and  the  won- 
who  wore  it  is  designated  by  the  name 
and  called  a  son  of  Poseidon  and 
T  ne*>phane,  tbe  daughter  of  Brisaltes  in  the  island 
of  Craanissa.  (llvgin.  Fab.  188.)  Strabo  (zi. 
p_  49S  com  p.  Appian,  de  DM.  Mitkrid.  103)  en- 
desTvurt  to  explain  tbe  story  about  the  golden 
rio»src  from  the  Cokhians'  collecting  by  means  of 
skins  the  gold  sand  which  was  carried  down  in 
rivers  from  the  mountains. 
The?  ship  Ar^o  is  described  as  a  pentccontoroa, 
ijv,  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  and  is  said  to  have 
the  same  number  of  heroes.  The  Scho- 
on  Lycophron  (175)  is  the  only  writer  who 
the  number  of  the  heroes  to  have  been  one 
Iiot  the  names  of  the  fifty  heroes  are  not 
n  all  the  lists  of  the  Argonauts,  and  it  is 
useless  task  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  (Apol- 
9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14,  with  the  commen- 
the  catalogue  of  the  Argonauts  in 
Burruarun  edition  of  VaL  Flaoeus.)  An  account 
the  -ssrriters  who  bad  made  the  expedition  of  the 
of  poems  or  critical  in 
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gntions,  and  whose  works  were  used  by  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius,  is  given  by  the  Scholiast  on  this 
poet.  Ik-sides  the  Argonautics  of  the  Pseudo- 
Oqihcus,  we  now  possess  only  those  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  and  his  Roman  imitator,  Valerius  Flaccus. 
The  account  which  is  preserved  in  Apollodorus* 
Ribliotheca  (i.  9.  §§  16—27)  is  derived  from  the 
best  sources  that  were  extant  in  his  time,  and 
chiefly  from  Pherecydes.  We  shall  give  his  ac- 
count here,  partly  because  it  is  the  plainest,  and 
partly  because  it  may  fill  up  those  parts  which 
Pindar  in  his 
slightly. 

When  Jason  was  commissioned  by  his  uncle 
Pelias  of  lolcus  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which 
was  suspended  on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a 
dragon,  he  commanded  Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
to  build  a  ship  with  fifty  oars,  in  the  prow  of 
which  Athena  inserted  a  piece  of  wood  from  tho 
speaking  oaks  in  the  grove  at  Dodona,  and  he  in- 
vited all  the  heroes  of  his  time  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition.  Their  first  landing-place  after  leaving 
lolcus  was  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  all  the 
women  had  just  before  murdered  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  in  consequence  of  tbe  anger  of  Aphro- 
dite. Thoas  alone  had  been  saved  by  his  daughters 
and  his  wife  Hypsipyle.  The  Argonauts  united 
themselves  with  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  Hyp- 
sipvlc  bore  to  Jason  two  sons,  Kuncus  and  Nebro- 


phonas.    From  Lemnos  the  Argonauts  sailed  to 
the  country  of  the  Doliones,  where  king  Cixycus 
received  them  hospitably.   They  left  tho  country 
during  the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  the 
coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were  taken  for 
Pclasgians,  the  enemies  of  the  Doliones,  and  a 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  Cizycus  was  slain ;  but 
being  recognised  by  the  Argonauts,  they  buried 
him  and  mourned  over  bis  fete.  They  next  landed 
in  Mysia,  where  they  left  behind  Heracles  and 
Polyphemus,  who  had  gone  into  the  country  in 
search  of  Hylas,  whom  a  nymph  had  carried  off 
while  he  was  fetching  water  for  his  companions. 
In  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  king  Amy  ens 
challenged  the  Argonauts  to  light  with  him ;  and 
when  Polydeuces  was  killed  by  him,  the  Argo- 
nauts in  revenge  slew  many  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
sailed  to  Salmydessus  in  Thrace,  where  the  seer 
Phineus  was  tormented  by  the  Harpyes.  When 
the  Argonauts  consulted  him  about  their  voyage, 
he  promised  his  advice  on  condition  of  their  deli- 
vering him  from  the  Harpyes.   This  was  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais  two  sons  of  Boreas  ;  and  Phineus 
now  advised  them,  before  sailing  through  the  Sym- 
plegades to  mark  the  flight  of  a  dove,  and  to  judge 
from  its  fate  of  what  they  themselves  would  hare 
to  do.    When  they  approached  the  Symplegades, 
they  sent  out  a  dove,  which  in  its  rapid  flight 
between  the  rocks  lost  only  the  end  of  its  tail. 
The  Argonauts  now,  with  the  assistance  of  Hera, 
followed  the  example  of  the  dove,  tailed  quickly 
between  the  rocks,  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
without  injuring  their  ship,  with  the  exception  of 
some  ornaments  at  the  stern.     Henceforth  tho 
Symplegades  stood  immoveable  in  the  sea.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  the 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king, 
Lycus.  The  seer  I  dm  on  and  the  helmsman  Tipbys 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Anraeus.   They  now  sailed  along  the  Therm o- 
d'on  and  the  Caucasus,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  river  Phasis.  The  Colchian  king 
Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the  golden  fleece,  if 
Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  a  plough  two  fire- 
breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and  sow  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  used  by  Cadmus 
at  Thebe&,  and  which  he  had  received  from  Athena. 
The  love  of  Medeia  furnished  Jason  with  means  to 
resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of  his  taking  her 
as  his  wife ;  and  she  taught  him  how  he  was  to 
create  feuds  among  and  kill  the  warriors  that  were 
to  spring  up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While 
Jason  was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed 
plans  for  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all 
the  Greek  heroes.  But  Medeia's  magic  powers 
sent  to  sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden 
fleece;  and  after  Jason  liad  taken  possession  of 
the  treasure,  he  and  his  Argonauts,  together  with 
Medeia  and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked 
by  night  and  sailed  away.  Aeetes  pursued  them, 
but  before  he  overtook  them,  Medeia  murdered 
her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his 
limbs  overboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained 
in  his  pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Aeetes  at  last  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a  great 
number  of  Colchians,  threatening  them  with  the 
punishment  intended  fox  Medeia,  if  they  returned 
without  her.  While  the  Colchians  were  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  the  Argonauts  had  already  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eridanus.  But  Zeus,  in 
his  anger  at  the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a 
storm  which  cast  the  ship  from  its  road.  When 
driven  on  the  Absyrtian  islands,  the  ship  began  to 
apeak,  and  declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would 
not  cease,  unless  they  sailed  towards  Ausonia,  and 
got  purified  by  Circe.  They  now  sailed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Ligyans  and  Celts,  and  through  the 
sea  of  Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  course  along 
the  coast  of  Tyrrhenia,  they  arrived  in  the  island 
of  Aeaea,  where  Circe  purified  them.  When  they 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre- 
vent the  Argonauts  being  allured  by  them.  Butes, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaeum.  Thetis  and  the  Nereids  con- 
ducted them  through  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and 
between  the  whirling  rocks  (s-frpeu  vKayieral); 
and  sailing  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  its  oxen 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  island  of 
Corey  ra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinous. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  Colchians,  not  being 
able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  ;  others  occupied 
the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of  lllyricum ; 
and  a  third  band  overtook  the  Argonauts  in  the 
island  of  the  Phaeacians.  But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medeia  were  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
the  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.  [Alcinous.] 
During  the  night,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  ; 
but  Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  which 
enabled  them  to  discover  a  neighbouring  island, 
which  they  called  Anaphe.  Here  they  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  were  instituted, 
which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  late 
times.  Their  attempt  to  land  in  Crete  was  pre- 
vented by  Talus,  who  guarded  the  island,  but  was 
killed  by  the  artifices  of  Medeia.  From  Crete 
they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 
Eubuea  and  Lo:ris  to  Iolcus.  Respecting  the 
events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  Iolcus,  see 
Axsox,  Mkdkia,  Jason,  Pkmar.  ( Compare  I 
Schoenemann,  dc  Gcogruphia  Argonmdarum,  Got-  I 


tingen,  1788 ;  Ukert,  Geog.  der  Grietk.  «.  Rom. 
L  "2.  p.  320,  &c. ;  M  tiller,  Orchom,  pp.  164,  &c.f 
267,  &c)  The  story  of  the  Argonauts  probably 
arose  out  of  accounts  of  commercial  enterprises 
which  the  wealthy  Minyana  made  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Euxine.  [L.  &.] 

ARGUS  ('An«*X  1-  The  third  king  of 
Argos,  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe.  (Apollod.  ii. 
l.§l,&c)  A  Scholiast  (od  Horn.  I L  L  1 15)  calls 
him  a  son  of  Apis,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  It  is  from  this  Argus  that  the 
country  afterwards  called  Argolis  and  all  Pelopon- 
nesus derived  the  name  of  Argos.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
145  ;  Pans.  ii.  16.  $  1,  22.  $  6,  34.  $  5.)  By  Eu- 
adne,  or  according  to  others,  by  Peitho,  he  became 
the  father  of  Jasus,  Peiranthus  or  Peiras,  Epi- 
daurus,Criasus,andTiryns.  (Scho\.adEmrip.IJioetu 
1151,  1147  ;  ad  Eurip.  Orttt.  1252, 1248,  930.) 

2.  Surnamed  Panoptea,  His  parentage  is  stated 
differently,  and  his  father  is  called  Agenor,  Ares- 
tor,  Inachus,  or  Argus,  whereas  some  accounts  de- 
scribed him  as  an  Autochthon.  (Apollod.  ii.  1, 2, 
Ac ;  Ov.  Met  I  264.)  He  derived  his  surname, 
Panoptea,  the  all-seeing,  from  his  possessing  a 
hundred  eyes,  some  of  which  were  always  awake. 
He  was  of  superhuman  strength,  and  after  he  had 
shun  a  fierce  bull  which  ravaged  Arcadia,  a  Satyr 
who  robbed  and  violated  persons,  the  serpent 
Echidna,  which  rendered  the  roads  unsafe,  and  the 
murderers  of  Apis,  who  was  according  to  some  ac- 
counts his  father,  Hera  appointed  him  guardian  of 
the  cow  into  which  Io  had  been  metamorphosed. 
(Comp.  SchoL  ad  Emrip.  Fkoen.  1151,  1213.) 
Zeus  commissioned  Hermes  to  carry  off  the  cow, 
and  Hermes  accomplished  the  task,  according  to 
some  accounts,  by  stoning  Argus  to  death,  or  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  sending  him  to  sleep  by  the 
sweetness  of  his  play  on  the  flute  and  then  cutting 
off  his  head.  Hera  transplanted  his  eyes  to  the 
tail  of  the  peacock,  her  favourite  bird.  ( Aeschyl. 
Prom,;  Apollod.  Ov.  U.  ec) 

3.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, was  according  to  ApoUodorus(ii.  9.  $$  1, 16), 
a  son  of  Phrixua.  Apollonius  Rhodiua  (i.  1 12)  calls 
him  a  son  of  Ares  tor,  and  others  a  son  of  lies  tor 
or  Poly  bus.  (Schol.  ad  Apollo*.  RJtod.  L  4,  ad 
Lycvpbr.  883 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14 ;  VaL  Place.  L  39, 
who  calls  him  a  Thespian.)  Argus,  the  son  of 
Phrixus,  was  sent  by  Aeetes,  his  grandfather,  after 
the  death  of  Phrixus,  to  take  possession  of  his  in- 
heritance in  Greece.  On  his  voyage  thither 
he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found  by  Jason 
in  the  island  of  Aretias,  and  carried  back  to 
Colchis.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  1095,  &c ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  21.)  Hyginu*  (Fab.  3)  relates  that  after  the 
death  of  Phrixus,  Argus  intended  to  flee  with  his 
brothers  to  A  than  i  as.  [l»»S.] 

ARGYRA  ('ApywpaX,  the  nymph  of  a  well  in 
Achaia,  was  in  lore  with  a  beautiful  shepherd-boy, 
Sclemnus,  and  visited  him  frequently,  but  when 
his  youthful  beauty  vanished,  she  forsook  him. 
The  boy  now  pined  away  with  grief,  and  Aphro- 
dite, moved  to  pity,  changed  him  into  the  river 
Selemnus.  There  was  a  popular  belief  in  Achaia, 
that  if  an  unhappy  lover  bathed  in  the  water  of 
this  river,  he  would  forget  the  grief  of  his  love. 
(Paus.  viu  23.  $  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGYRUS,  ISAAC,  a  Greek  monk,  who 
lived  about  the  year  a.  d.  Ki73.     He  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  bat  only 
(  one  of  them  has  yet  been  published,  vix.  a  work 
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upon  the  method  of  finding  the  time  when  Easter 
should  be  celebrated  (xaaxa^os  which  he 

lit-dicaterl  t«~>  Andronicus,  praefect  of  the  town  of 
Aenus  in  Tbeesnly.  It  wm  first  edited,  with  a 
La  tin  translation  and  notes,  by  J.  Christmann,  at 
Heidelberg,  1611,  4to_  and  was  afterwards  insert- 
ed oj  Fetaviu*  in  hi*  **  Urannlogium "  (Pari*, 
1630,  foL,  and  Antwerp,  1703,  foL),  with  a  new 
bun  translation  and  notes ;  bat  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  work,  which  is  contained  in  Christ- 
mann  s  edition  and  had  been  published  before 
bj  Jos.  ScaligtT,  if  wanting  in  the  **  Uranologium." 

in  his  "  Uranol opium*'  also  a 
(iiL  n.  384),  which  be 
ascribes  to  Argynis,  but  without  having  any 
for  it.  There  exist  in  various  European 
works  of  Argyrus,  which 
h*T«  not  jet  been  printed.  (Fahricius,  Bibl.  Or. 
xL  p.  126,  Ac  ;  Cave,  HitL  iM,  i.  Append,  p.  63, 
ed.  London.)  [L.  cL] 

ARIAB10NES  (  Aptaiiyyit),  the  son  of  Da- 
reius and  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
his  brother  Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salami*, 
b.  c  4*0.  (Herod,  vii.  97,  viii.  89.)  Plutarch 
calk  him  ( Tkem.  c.  14)  Ariamenes,  and  speaks  of 
boa  as  a  brave  man  and  the  justest  of  the  brothers 
of  Xerxes.  The  same  writer  relates  (de  Fratern. 
Ami.  p.  448;  com  p.  Apopkk.  p.  173),  that  this 
Ariamenes  (called  by  Justin,  iL  10,  Artemenes) 
bud  cSaim  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Dareius,  as 
tbc  eldest  of  his  sons,  but  was  opposed  by  Xerxes, 
«  b<:  maisioim-d  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  crown 
in-  ci'l-->t  of  the  sons  born  after  Dareius  had 
become  king.  The  Persians  appointed  Artabanus 
to  d— rrtr  the  dispute ;  and  upon  his  declaring  in 
bvssr  of  Xerxes,  Ariamenes  immediately  saluted 
to*  brother  an  king,  and  was  treated  by  him  with 
srre*t  r^specC  According  to  Herodotus  (rii.  2), 
wbe  calls  the  eldest  son  of  Dareius,  Artaliazanes, 
tain  dispute  u»>k  place  in  the  life-time  of  Dareius. 

ARIADNE  (  Apid&rv),  a  danghter  of  Minos 
sni  Pasiphai  or  Creta,  (ApoUod.  iiL  1.  §  2.) 
Wh<-n  Theseus  was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey 
the  mb«te  of  the  Athenians  to  Minotaurus, 
Ariadne  fell  in  lose  with  him,  and  gave  him  the 
-in^j  )  t  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
lrr».n  Hephaestus.  Theseus  in  return  promised  to 
marry  her  (Pint.  7Vs.  19;  Hygin.  /on.  42; 
IHdym.  ad  Odym.  xL  .'{"20),  and  she  accordingly 
Kfft  Crete  with  him  ;  but  when  they  arrived  in  the 
Msssnd  of  Dia  (Naxos),  she  was  killed  there  by 
Arteotw.  (Hon.  Od.  xL  324.)  The  words  added 
in  the  Odyssey,  Aiomwtov  nafrrvpiyatr,  are  difficult 

we  interpret  them  with 
by  "  on  the  denunciation  of  Dionysus," 
lifH^av:  he  was  indignant  at  the  profanation  of  his 
by  the  love  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  In 
im  Ariadne  was  probably  killed  by  Artemis 
th<-  moment  she  gave  birth  to  hertwin  children, 
-  the  is  said  to  have  bad  two  sons  by  Theseus, 
1  Stapbylus.  The  more  common  tradi- 
hewever,  was,  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in 
Xsxm  alive  ;  but  here  the  statements  again  differ, 
far  ksw  relate  that  he  was  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
fesxve  ber  (Died.  iv.  61,  v.  51 ;  Pans.  L  20.  §  2,  ix. 
40.  f  2,  x.  29.  |  2),  and  that  in  his  grief  he  forgot 
%o  take  down  the  black  sail,  which  occasioned  the 
of  his  father.  According  to  others,  Theseus 
ler  in  the  island,  and  different 
for  this  act  of  faithlessness. 
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(Plut.  Ties.  20;  Ov.  Met  viiL  175,  JUrM.  10; 
Hygin.  Fait.  43.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Ariadne  put  an  end  to  ber  own  life  in  despair,  or 
was  saved  by  Dionysus,  who  in  amazement  at  her 
beauty  made  her  his  wife,  raised  her  among 
the  immortals,  and  placed  the  crown  which  he 
gave  her  at  his  marriage  with  her,  among  the  stars. 
(Hesiod.  Tkeog.  949  ;  Ov.  Met  Lc;  Hygin. Poet. 
Attr.  ii.  5.)  The  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Khodi us 
(iii.  996)  makes  Ariadne  become  by  Dionjsus  the 
mother  of  Ue  nop  ion,  Thoas,  Staphylus,  Latromis, 
Kuanthes,  and  Tauropolis,  There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances in  the  story  of  Ariadne  which  offered  the 
happiest  subjects  for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the 
finest  ancient  works,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings, 
are  still  extant,  of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 
(Uppert,  Dacirdioik.  ii.  51,  L  383,  384 ;  Maffei, 
(iem.  Amt.  HL  33  ;  Pitture  cTErcoiana,  ii.  tab.  14  ; 
Bellori,  Adm.  Rom.  AtUuj.  I'est.  tab.  48;  Bdttiger, 
A nh<Kol.  Mut.  part  L)  [h.  S.] 

AR1 AETHUS  ('ApLauBoi),  of  Tegea,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Arcadia.  (Hygin. 
Pott.  Attr.  ii.  1 ;  Dionys.  L  49,  where  'A^ioiflw  is 
the  right  reading.) 

ARIAEUS  ('Apuuot\  or  ARIDAFUS  ('Api- 
5  a  lor),  the  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Cyru.s  com- 
manded the  barlwrians  in  that  princes  army  at 
the  battle  of  Cnnaxa,  B.  c.  401.  (Xen.  AnaL  i.  8. 
§  5;  Diod.  xiv.  22;  comp.  Plut.  Aria*,  c.  11.) 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus,  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
offered  to  place  Ariaens  on  the  Persian  throne ; 
but  he  declined  making  the  attempt,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  many  Persians  superior  to  himself, 
who  would  never  tolerate  him  as  king.  (Anuk.  ii. 
1.  §  4,  2.  §  1.)  He  exchanged  oaths  of  fidelity, 
however  with  the  Greeks,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  retreat,  marched  in  company  with 
them ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  purcliasod  his  pur- 
don  from  Artaxerxes  by  deserting  them,  and  aid- 
ing (possibly  through  the  help  of  his  friend  Mcnon) 
the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes,  whereby  the  princi- 
pal Greek  generals  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians. (Am*.  iL  2.  §  0,  Ac,  4.  §§  1,  2,  9,  5. 
§§  28,  38,  Ac  ;  comp.  Plut.  Aria*,  c.  18.)  It 
was  perhaps  this  same  Ariaeus  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Tithmustcs  to  pot  Tissaphemes  to  death 
in  accordance  with  the  king's  order,  B.  c.  396. 
(Polyaen.  viiL  16;  Diod.  xiv.  80;  Wess.  and  Palm. 
ad  loc;  comp  Xen. Hell.  iiL  1.  §  7.)  In  the  ensuing 
year,  B>  c  395,  we  again  hear  of  Ariaeus  as  having 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,  and  receiving  Spithridates 
and  the  Paphlagonians  after  their  desertion  of  the 
Spartan  service.  (Xen.  HelL  iv.  1.  §  27 ;  Plut. 
Aga.c\\.)  *  tE-E.] 

ARIAMENES.  [Arubicnbs.] 

ARIAMNES  ('Api4>i)T).  I.  King,  or  more 
properly  satrap,  of  Cnppadocia,  the  son  of  Da  tames, 
and  lather  of  Ariaratbes  I.,  reigned  50  years. 
(Diod.  xxxL  Ed.  3.) 

II.  King  of  Cnppadocia,  succeeded  his  father 
Ariaratbes  II.  He  was  very  fond  of  his  children, 
and  shared  his  crown  with  his  son  Ariaratbes  111. 
in  his  life-time.  (Diod.  U  c) 

ARIAMNES.    [Aboahus,  No.  1.] 

ARIANTAS  ('ApiOKTdj),  a  king  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  in  order  to  learn  the  population  of  his 
people,  commanded  every  Scythian  to  bring  him 
an  arrow-head.  With  these  arrow-heads  he  made 
a  brazen  or  copper  vessel,  which  was  set  up  in  a 
place  called  Exampaeus,  between  the  rivers  Borys- 
thenes  and  Hypanis.  (Herod,  iv.  81.) 
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ARTA'NUS  ('Apioi-ot),  a  friend  of  Bolis,  waa 
employed  by  him  to  betray  Achaeus  to  Antiochua 
the  Great,  a  c.  214.  (Polyb.  viii.  18,  &c)  [See 
p.  8,  a.] 

ARIAPEITHES  fAp«mf9i|s),  a  kins  of  the 
Scythians,  the  father  of  Scyles,  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Spargapeithes,  the  king  of  the  Agathyrai. 
Ariapeithea  waa  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  for 
he  tella  ua  that  he  had  from  Timnea,  the  guardian 
of  Ariapeithea,  an  account  of  the  family  of  Ana- 
charsis.    (Herod,  iv.  76,  78.) 

ARIARATHES  ('ApiapiOrit.)  There  are  a 
great  many  Persian  names  beginning  with  Aria — , 
Ario—t  and  Art — ,  which  all  contain  the  root  Ar, 
which  ia  aeen  in  'Apratot,  the  ancient  national 
name  of  the  Persians  (Herod,  vii.  61),  and  'Kpun 
or'Apcuu,  likewise  an  ancient  designation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  table-land  of  Persia.  (Herod, 
iii.  93,  vii.  62.)  Dr.  Rosen,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  remarks,  (in  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education.,  vol.  ix.  p.  336,)  also  observes  that  the 
name  Arii  ia  the  same  with  the  Sanscrit  word 
Arya,  by  which  in  the  writings  of  the  Hindus  the 
followers  of  the  Brahmanical  law  are  designated. 
He  shews  that  Arya  signifies  in  Sanscrit  "  honour- 
able, entitled  to  respect,"  and  Arta,  in  all  pro- 
bability, M  honoured,  respected."  In  Aria-rathe*, 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  apparently  is  the  same 
as  the  Zend  rate,  M  great,  master  "  ( liopp,  \'rrjlei- 
ckeude  Grammatiky  p.  196),  and  the  name  would 
therefore  signify  44  an  honourable  master."  (Comp. 
Pott,  Etynwloyuche  Fortchungen,  p.  xxxvi.,  &c.) 

Aria  rallies  was  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Cappadocia,  who  traced  their  origin  to  Anaphaa, 
one  of  the  seren  Persian  chiefs  who  slew  the 
Magi.  [Anaphas.] 

I.  The  son  of  Ariamnea  I.,  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  love  of  his  brother  Holophernes,  whom 
he  sent  to  assist  Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt, 
B.  c.  350.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Perdiccas 
appointed  Eumenea  governor  of  Cappadocia ;  but 
upon  Ariarathea  refusing  to  submit  to  Eumenea, 
Perdiccas  made  war  upon  him.  Ariarathes  was 
defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  crucified,  together 
with  many  of  his  relations,  b.  c.  322.  Eumenea 
then  obtained  possession  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarathes 
was  82  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  :  he 
had  adopted  as  his  son,  Ariarathes,  the  eldest  son 
of  his  brother  Holophernes.  (Diod.  xxxi  Ed.  3, 
where  it  is  stated  that  he  fell  in  battle  ;  Diod. 
xviii.  16  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  b.  26. 
ed.  Bekker  ;  Appian,  Miihr.  8  ;  Lucia  n,  Afacrob. 
13  ;  Plut.  Eumen.  3  ;  Justin,  xiiL  6,  whose  ac- 
count ia  quite  erroncoua.) 

II.  Son  of  Holophernes,  fled  into  Armenia 
after  the  death  of  Ariarathes  I.  After  the  death 
of  Eumencs,  b.  c.  315,  he  recovered  Cappadocia 
with  the  assistance  of  Ardoates,  the  Armenian 
king,  and  killed  Atnyntaa,  the  Macedonian  go- 
vernor. He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnea  I !.,  the 
eldest  of  his  three  sons.  (Diod.  xxxi.  Ed.  3.) 

III.  Son  of  Ariamnes  II.,  and  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  married  Stratonicc,  a  daughter  of 
Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  obtained  a  share 
in  the  gorernrocnt  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father.   (Diod.  Le.) 

IV.  Son  of  the  preceding,  waa  a  child  at  his 
accession,  and  reigned  B.  c  220 — 163,  about  67 
years.  (Diod.  L  c. ;  Justin,  xxix.  1 ;  Polyb.  iv.  2.) 
He  married  Antiochia,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
III.,  king  of  Syria,  and,  in  consequence  of  this 


alliance,  assisted  Antiochus  in  his  war  against  the 
Romans.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the 
Romans,  a  c.  190,  Ariarathes  sued  for  peace  in 
188,  which  he  obtained  on  favourable  terms,  as 
his  daughter  was  about  that  time  betrothed  to 
Eumenea,  the  ally  of  the  Romans.  In  B.  c  1 83— 
179,  he  assisted  Eumenes  in  his  war  against  Phar- 
naces.  Polybius  mentions  that  a  Roman  embassy 
waa  aent  to  Ariarathes  after  the  death  of  Antiochua 
IV.,  who  died  a  c.  164.  Antiochia,  the  wife  of 
Ariarathea,  at  first  bore  him  no  children,  and  ac- 
cordingly introduced  two  supposititious  ones,  who 
were  called  Ariarathea  and  Holophernca.  Subse- 
quently, howaver,  she  bore  her  husband  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  Mithridates,  afterwards 
Ariarathea  V.,  and  then  informed  Ariarathes  of 
the  deceit  she  had  practised  upon  him.  The  other 
two  were  in  consequence  sent  away  from  Cap- 
padocia, one  to  Rome,  the  other  to  Ionia.  (Li v. 
xxx viL  31,  xxxviii.  38,  39  ;  Polyb.  xxu.  24,  xxv. 
2,  4,  xxvL  6,  xxxi.  12,  13 ;  Appian,  Syr.  5,  32, 
42;  Diod.  Le.) 


V.  Son  of  the  preceding,  previously  called  Mi- 
thridates, reigned  33  years,  a  c  163 — 130. 
He  was  surnamed  Philopator,  and  was  distin- 
guished by  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  his 
cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts. 
According  to  Livy  (xhL  19),  he  was  educated  at 
Rome  ;  but  this  account  may  perhaps  refer  to  the 
other  Ariarathes,  one  of  the  supposititious  sons  of 
the  late  king.  In  consequence  of  rejecting,  at  the 
wish  of  the  Romans,  a  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  latter  made  war  upon  him, 
and  brought  forward  Holophernes,  one  of  the  sup- 
posititious sons  of  the  late  king,  as  a  claimant  of  the 
throne.  Ariarathes  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fled  to  Rome  about  a  c.  158.  He  was  re- 
stored by  the  Romans,  who,  however,  appear  to 
have  allowed  Holophernes  to  reign  jointly  with 
him,  as  ia  expressly  stated  by  Appian  (Syr.  47), 
and  implied  by  Polybiua  (xxxiu  20).  The  joint 
government,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  for  we 
find  Ariarathes  shortly  afterwards  named  as  sole 
king.  In  a  c  154,  Ariarathea  assisted  Attalus  in 
his  war  against  Prusias,  and  sent  his  son  Demetrius 
in  command  of  his  forces.  He  fell  in  a  c.  1 30,  in 
the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Aristonicus  of  Per- 
gamuv  In  return  for  the  succours  which  he  had 
brought  the  Romans  on  that  occasion,  Lycaonia 
and  Cilicia  were  added  to  the  dominions  of  his 
family.  By  his  wife  Laodice  he  had  six  children  ; 
but  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
youngest,  killed  by  their  mother,  that  she  might 
obtain  the  government  of  the  kingdom.   After  she 
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had  been  pat  to  death  by  the  people  on  account  of 
ber  cruelty,  her  youngest  son  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  (Diod.  L  e_  Ejc  xxir.  p.  626,  ed.  Wi 
Polyb.  iii.  5,  xxxii.  20,  23,  xxxiii.  12  ; 

XXXV.  1,  XjuiiL  1.) 

VI.  The  Youngest  son  of  the  preceding,  reign- 
ed about  34'  vears,  B.  C.  130—96.  He  was  a 
child  at  his  succession.  He  married  Laodice, 
the  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of  Poutua, 
was  put  to  death  by  Mithridates  by  means 
(Justin,  xxxv  i:.  1,  xxxviii.  1;  Mera- 
ooo,  op.  PLa.  Cod.  224,  p.  230,  a.  4 1,  ed.  Bekker.) 
On  hit  death  the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Nico- 
nedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice, 
the  widow  of  the  late  king.  But  Nicomedes  was 
toon  expelled  by  Mithridates,  who  placed  upon 


VII.  A  son  of  Ariarathes  VI.  He  was,  how- 
ever, also  murdered  by  Mithridates  in  a  short 
time,  who  now  took  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
(Justin,  xxxriii.  1.)  The  Cappadocians  rebelled 
Mithridates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne, 


VIII.  A  second  son  of  Ariarathes  VI.;  but 
he  was  speedily  driren  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mjthridales,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  a  natural 
death.  By  the  death  of  these  two  sons  of 
Ariarathes  VI_  the  royal  family  was  extinct. 
Mithridates  placed  upon  the  throne  one  of  his  own 
sons,  who  was  only  eight  years  old.  Nicomedes 
sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  lay  claim  to  the 
tarone  for  a  youth,  who,  be  pretended,  was  a  third 
son  at  Ariarathes  VI.  and  Laodice.  Mithridates 
also,  with  equal  shamelessncss,  says  Justin,  sent 

bs say  to  Rome  to  assert  that  the  youth, 
he  had  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  a  dc- 
of  Ariaratl.es  V.,  who  fell  in  the  war 
Tistonieus.  The  senate,  however,  did  not 
assign  the  kingdom  to  either,  but  granted  liberty 
to  the  Cappadocians.  But  as  the  people  wished 
for  a  king,  the  Romans  allowed  them  to  choose 
whom  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Ariobarzanes.  (Justin,  xxxviii.  1,  2  ;  Strab.  xii. 
P- 

IX.  A  son  of  Ariobarzanes  II.,  and  brother 
of  Ariobarzanes  III.  (t  ie  ad  Fas*,  xv.  2),  reigned 
six  yean,  &  c  42 — 36.  When  Caesar  had  con- 
firmed Ariobarzanes  III.  in  this  kingdom,  he 
pasted  Ariarathes  under  his  brother  s  government 
Ariambes  succeeded  to  the  crown  after  the  battle 

but  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
inted  Archelaus  as  his  successor. 
(  Apoian,  B.  C.  V  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32  ;  VaL 
Max.  ix.  15,  ex.  2.) 

this  Ariarathes  the  son  of  Ario- 
III.  (whom  he  calls  the  second);  but  as 
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there  were  three  kings  of  the  name  of  Ariobarzanes, 
grandfather,  son,  and  grandson  [Ariobarzaneh], 
and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  540)  says  that  the  family  be- 
came extinct  in  three  generations,  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  this  Ariarathes  was  a  brother  of 
Ariobarzanes  IIL  Cicero  (ad  At:,  xiii.  2)  speaks 
of  an  Ariarathes,  a  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  who  came 
to  Rome  in  a  c  45  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  different  person  from  the  one 
mentioned  above,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes  II. 

Respecting  the  kings  of  Cappadocia,  see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  voL  iii.  Appendix,  c  9. 

The  four  coins  that  have  been  given  above,  have 
been  placed  under  those  kings  to  whom  they  are 
usually  assigned ;  but  it  is  quite  uncertain  to  whom 
they  really  belong.  The  coins  of  these  kings  bear 
only  three  surnames,  ET2EBOT2,  EII1+ANOT2, 
and  4-IAOMHTOPOZ  On  the  reverse  of  all, 
Pallas  is  represented.  (EckheL,  iii.  p.  198.) 

ARIASPES  (fAo«fow7ji),  called  by  Justin  (x.  1 ) 
Ariarates,  one  of  the  three  legitimate  sons  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  was,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest 
brother  Dareius,  driven  to  commit  suicide  by  tho 
intrigues  of  his  other  brother,  Ochus.  (PluUArta*. 
c  30.) 

AK I  JUKI'S  fApfcaiof),  the  king  of  the  Cap- 
padocians, was  slain  by  the  Hyrcanians,  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Cyrus,  according  to  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
paedia.  (ii.  1.  §  5,  iv.  2.  §  31.) 

ARICI'NA  (Aoutlyn),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
from  the  town  of  Aricia  in  Latium,  where 
she  was  worshipped.  A  tradition  of  that  place 
related  that  Hippolytus,  after  being  restored  to  life 
by  Asclepius,  came  to  Italy,  ruled  over  Aricia,  and 
dedicated  a  grove  to  Artemis.  (Pans.  ii.  27.  §  4.) 
This  goddess  was  believed  to  be  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  and  her  statue  at  Aricia  was  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  which  Orestes  had 
brought  with  him  from  Tauris.  (Serv.  oof  A  en.  ii. 
116;  Strab.  v.  p.  239  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  261.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  priest  of  the  Arician  Artemis 
was  always  a  run-away  slave,  who  obtained  his 
office  in  the  following  manner :  — The  sacred  grove 
of  Artemis  contained  one  tree  from  which  it  was 
not  allowed  to  break  off  a  branch  ;  but  if  a  slave 
succeeded  in  effecting  it,  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
fight  with  him,  and  if  he  was  conquered  and  killed, 
the  victorious  slave  became  his  successor,  and 
might  in  his  turn  be  killed  by  another  slave,  who 
then  succeeded  him.  Suetonius  (Calig.  35)  calls 
the  priest  mr  ntmorensvu  Ovid  (Fait.  iii.  260, 
Ac.),  Suetonius,  and  Pauamnias,  speak  of  contests 
of  slaves  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  which  seem  to 
refer  to  the  frequent  fights  between  the  priest  and 
a  slave  who  tried  to  obtain  his  office.  [L.  S.] 
ARIDAEUS.  [Ariabus;  Arrhidabur] 
ARIDO'LIS  ('ApiStsAtr),  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  and  was  token  by  the  Greeks  off  Artemi- 
sium,  b.  c.  480,  and  sent  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
in  chains.  (Herod,  vii.  195.) 

ARIGNOTE  ('ApryswVn),  of  Samos,  a  female 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  sometimes  described  as 
a  daughter,  at  other  times  merely  as  a  disciple  of 
Pythagoras  and  Thcano.  She  wrote  epigrams  and 
several  works  upon  the  worship  and  mysteries  of 
Dionysus.  (Suidas,s.v.  'Aptyvthr^,  Sea**),  Ilv&ry.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  p.  522,  d.,  Paris,  1629 
Harpocrat.  f.  r.  EwoTA 

ARIONOTUS  ('hfAywtnos),  a  Pythagorean  in 
the  time  of  Lucian,  was  renowned  for  his  wisdon* 
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and  had  the 

c  29,  Ac) 

ARIMA'ZES  CApifuitnf)  or  ARIOMA'ZES 
('Apio^a'^Tjr),  a  chief  who  had  possession,  in  a  c 
328,  of  a  very  strong  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  usually 
called  the  Rock,  which  Droysen  identifies  with  a 
place  called  Kohiten,  situate  near  the  pass  of 
Kolugha  or  Derbend.  Arimazes  at  first  refused  to 
surrender  the  place  to  Alexander,  but  afterwards 
yielded  when  some  of  the  Macedonians  had  climbed 
to  the  summit  In  this  fortress  Alexander  found 
Rbxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Dactrian  chief,  Oxy- 
artes  whom  he  made  his  wife.  Curtiua  (rii.  11) 
relates,  that  Alexander  crucified  Arimazes  and  the 
leading  men  who  were  taken  ;  but  this  is  not  men- 
tioned by  A  man  (iv.  19)  or  Polyaenus  (ir.  3.  $  29), 
and  is  improbable.  (Comp.  St  nib.  xi.  p.  517.) 

ARIMNESTUS  (  'Aplu*v<rroS  ),  the 
mander  of  the  Plataeans  at  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Plataea.  (Paus.  ix.  4.  §  I ;  Herod,  ix.  72 ; 
PluL  ArisLcU.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius  is  called  by  Plutarch  Arimnestus,  but  by 
Herodotus  Aeimestus.  [  Aeimnkstus.] 

ARIOBARZA'NES  ('ApwSa^d^s).  : 
name  of  three  kings  or  satraps  of  Pontus. 

I.  Was  betrayed  by  his  son  Mithridates  to  the 
Persian  king.  (Xea  tyr.  viii.  8.  §  4 ;  AristoL 
Polit.  v.  8.  §  15,  ed.  Schncid.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Ariobananes  is  the  same  who  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  ambassadors,  in  a  c.  405,  to 
the  sea-coast  of  Mysia,  after  they  had  been  de- 
tained three  years  by  order  of  Cyrus  (Xen.  HelL 
I  4.  §  7),  or  the  same  who  assisted  Antalcidas  in 
ac.  388.  (Id.  v.  1.  §28.) 

II.  Succeeded  his  father,  Mithridates  I„  and 
reigned  26  years,  b.  a  363—337.  (Diod.  xvi.  90.) 
He  appears  to  have  held  some  high  office  in 
the  Persian  court  five  years  before  the  death  of 
his  father,  as  we  find  him,  apparently  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  sending  an  embassy  to  Greece  in  a  & 
368.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  §  27.)  Ariobananes,  who 
is  called  by  Diodorus  (xv.  90)  satrap  of  Phrygia, 
and  by  Nepos  (Datum,  c  2)  satrap  of  Lydia,  Ionia, 
and  Phrygia,  revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  a  c.  362, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Pontus.  Demosthenes,  in 
a  c.  352,  speaks  of  Ariobananes  and  his  three 
sons  having  been  lately  made  Athenian  citizens. 
(In  Aristocrat,  pp.  666,  687.)  He  mentions  him 
again  (pro  Rhad.  p.  193)  in  the  following  year, 
ac  351,  and  says,  that  the  Athenians  had  sent 
Timotheus  to  his  assistance;  but  that  when  the 
Athenian  general  saw  that  Ariobananes  was  in 
open  revolt  against  the  king,  he  refused  to  assist 
him. 

III.  The  son  of  Mithridates  III.,  began  to  reign 
b.  c  266  and  died  about  a  c.  240.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  of  Amastris,  which  was  sur- 
rendered to  him.  (Memnon,  cc  16,  24,  ed.  Orelli.) 
Ariobananes  and  his  father,  Mithridates,  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  come  into 
Asia  twelve  yean  before  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
to  expel  the  Egyptians  sent  by  Ptolemy.  (Apollon. 
of>.  Strpk.  Byx.  $.  v.  ' Ay Kvpa.)  Ariobananes  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  IV. 

2.  The  satrap  of  Penis  fied  after  the  battle  of 
Gungamela,  B.  c  331,  to  secure  the  Persian  Gates, 
a  pass  which  Alexander  had  to  cross  in  his  march  to 
Persepolis.  Alexander  was  at  first  unable  to  force 
the  pass  ;  but  some  prisoners,  or,  according  to  other 
a  Lycian,  having  acquainted  him  with  a 
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way  over  the  mountains,  he  was  enabled  to  gain 
the  heights  above  the  Persian  camp.  The  Peniani 
then  took  to  Might,  and  Ariobananes  escaped  with 
a  few  horsemen  to  the  mountains.  (Arrian,uL  18; 
Diod.  xvii.  68 ;  Curt.  v.  3,  4.) 

3.  The  name  of  three  kings  of  Cappadocia. 
Clinton  ( II.  iii.  p.  436)  makes  only  two  of  this 
name,  but  inscriptions  and  coins  seem  to  prove  that 
there  were  three. 

I.  Surnamed  Pkiloromaetu  (4>iAopci>iau>s)  nn 
cobs  (a  c.  93 — 63),  was  elected  king  by  the 
Cappadocians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Romans 
about  B.c.  93.  (Justin,  xxxviii.  2;  Strab,  xn.p.540; 
Appian,  MUhr.  10.)    He  was  several  times  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  and  as 
often  restored  by  the  Romans.    He  seems  to  have 
been  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  immediately  after 
his  accession,  as  we  find  that  he  was  restored  by 
Sulla  in  a  c.  92.  (Pint.  Sulla,  5  ;  Liv.  EpiL  70; 
Appian,  MUhr.  57.)    He  was  a  second  time  ex- 
pelled about  a  c.  90,  and  fled  to  Rome.    He  was 
then  restored  by  M.'  Aquillius,  about  a  c  89 
(Appian,  MUhr.  10,  11  ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  3),  but 
was  expelled  a  third  time  in  a  c.  88.  In  this  year 
war  was  declared  between  the  Romans  and  Mith- 
ridates ;  and  Ariobananes  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  till  the  peace  in  a  c.  84,  when  he  again 
obtained  it  from  Sulla,  and  was  established  in  it 
by  Curio.  (Plut.  Sulla*  22, 24 ;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm. 
173,  ed.  Reim.;  Appian,  MUhr.  60.)  Ariobar- 
zancs  appears  to  have  retained  possession  of  Cap- 
padocia, though  frequently  harassed  by  Mithridates, 
till  a.  c  66,  when  Mithridates  seized  it  after  the 
departure  of  Lucullas  and  before  the  arrival  of 
Pompey.    (Cic  pro  Leg.  Man.  2,  5.)    He  was, 
however,  restored  by  Pompey,  who  also  increased 
his  dominions.    Soon  after  this,  probably  about 
a  c.  63,  he  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 
(Appian,  Afitfr.  105, 114,  B.  C.  i.  103 ;  VaLMax. 
v.  7.  §  2.)    We  learn  from  a  Greek  inscription 
quoted  by  Eckhel  (iii.  p.  199),  that  the  name  of 
his  wife  was  Athenais,  and  that  their  son  was 
Philopator.     The  inscription  on  the  coin  from 
which  the  annexed  drawing  was  made,  is  indis- 
tinct and  partly  effaced  :  it  should  be  BA2IAE02 
APIOBAPZANOT  "HAOPHMAIOT.    Pallas  is  re- 
presented holding  a  small  statue  of  Victory  in  her 
right  hand. 


II.  Surnamed  PhiLnpator  (*iAow<xVc»p),  according 
to  coins,  succeeded  his  father  a  c  63.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  not  known ;  but  it  must  have  been 
previous  to  a  c  51,  in  which  year  bis  son  was 
reigning.  He  appears  to  have  been  assassinated, 
as  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xv.  2)  reminds  the  son  of  the 
fate  of  his  father.  Cicero  also  mentions  this  Ario- 
bananes in  one  of  his  orations.  {Ik  Pro*.  Com.  4.) 
It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  that  his  wife,  as 
well  as  his  father's,  was  named  Athenais* 

III.  Surnamed  EtutUs  and  I'hiloroutaeus  (E*- 
a«e^s  ko1  ♦lAoowftoios),  according  to  Cicero  (ad 
Fam.  xv.  2)  and  coins,  succeeded  his  father 
long  before  a  c.  51.  (Cic. /Le.)  While 
in  Cilicia,  he  protected 
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npJracy  which  was  formed  against  him,  and  esta- 
Urthf-d  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Ad  Fam.  ii.  17, 
xr.  2,  4,  5,  ad  AtL  t.  20;  Plat  Cic  36.)  It 
appears  frum  Cicero  that  Ariobarzancs  was  very 
poor,  and  that  he  owed  Pompey  and  M.  Brutus 
Unre  nmi  of  money.  (^d  .4*.  ri.  1 — 3.)  In 
the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  came  to 
the  as*i«tance  of  the  latter  with  five  hundicd  horse- 
men. (Caes.  B.  C  in.  4 ;  Flor.  ir.  2.)  Caesar, 
however,  fonrare  him,  and  enlarged  his  territories. 


He  also  protected  him  against 
naces.  king  of  Partus.  (Dion  C 


the  attacks  of  Phar- 
xli.63,  xlii.  48; 

Hiit.  BdL  AUm.  34,  he)  He  was  slain  in  ac  42 
br  Caasins,  because  he  was  plotting  against  him  in 
Asia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlriL  33 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ir.  63.) 
On  the  annexed  coin  of 
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bled  roand  the  Teasel,  and  one  of  them  now  took 
the  bard  on  it*  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenarua, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  When  the 
Corinthian  Teasel  arriTed  likewise,  Periander  in- 
quired of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  and  they  said 
that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum ;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came 
forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt  and  were 
punished  according  to  their  desert.  (Herod.  L  24 ; 
Gellius,  xri.  19  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  194  ;  Paus.  iii.  25. 
$  5.)  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Pausanias 
;re  existed 


BAITAEX12  APIOBAPZANOT  ET2EBOT2 

(EckheL  iu.  p.  200.) 
ARIOMARDUS  ('ApioHa^os),  a  Persian  word, 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  Persian 
stent*  (sir),  whence  comes  nurdi  (ririlitas,  virtus). 
Arnj-n.ar<iuj  would  therefore  signify  **  a  man  or 
hero  honourable,  or  entitled  to  respect. "  (Pott, 
FjrwliMjtx-k*  Forxhunpm,  p.  xxxri.)  Respecting 
the  meaning  of  A  nt\  see  A  bUAJLATHSS. 

1  The  son  of  Dnrcius  and  Pamirs,  the  daughter 
tf  Stnerdm,  commanded  the  Mosehi  and  Tibareni 
«  the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod,  rii.  78.) 

2.  The  "brother  of  Artuphins,  commanded  the 
Cssnii  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.    (Herod.  riL  67.) 

3.  The  rsder  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  the 
r^amaiidcrfi  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes.    (A*sch.  /Vrs.  38,  313.) 

ARI'ON  ('Affaw).    1.  An  ancient  Greek  bard 
ind  m>=at  master  on  the  cithara,  wai  a  native  of 
1-esbos,  and,  according  to  6ome  ac- 
counts, a  son  of  Cydon  or  of  Poseidon  and  the 
nymph  Oncaen.    He  is  called  the  inventor  of  the 
thtivTamoic  poetrv,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb. 
<  Herod,  i  23;  SchoL  ad  PimL  OL  xiii.  25.)  All 
traditions  about  him  agree  in  describing  him  as  a 
c-ontnnporanr  and  friend  of  Periander,  tyrant  of 
Osrintk,  so'that  he  must  hare  lived  about  &  C. 
700.    He  appears  to  have  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life-  at  the  court  of  Penander,  but  respecting  his 
Hie  and   his   poetical   or  musical  productions, 
sKaitclr  anrthing  is  known  beyond  the  beautiful 
%lnry  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom  he 
■ailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.   On  one  occasion, 
t-hm  runs  the  story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
part  in  some  musical  contest.    He  won  the  prise, 
bden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a  Conn- 
ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander.  The 
sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  meditated 
hi*  murder.    Apollo,  iu  a  dream,  informed  his  be- 
feiwed  bard  of  the  plot.    After  having  tried  in  vain 
to  save  his  life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission 
orj*-e  more  to  seek  delight  in  his  song  and  playing 
osa  the  bihara.    In  festal  attire  he  placed  himself 
of  the  ship  and  invoked  the  gods  in 
then  threw  himself  into  the 
^loving  dolphins  had  assem- 


there  existed  on  Taenarus  a  brass  monument, 
which  was  dedicated  there  either  by  Periander  or 
Arion  himself,  and  which  represented  him  riding 
on  a  dolphin.  Arion  and  his  cithara  (lyre)  were 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  /.  c ;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Eelog.  riii.  54  ;  Aelian,  H.  A.  xii.  45.)  A 
fragment  of  a  hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed  to  Arion, 
is  contained  in  Ikrgk's  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci,  p. 
566,  Ac 

2.  A  fabulous  horse,  which  Poseidon  begot  by 
Demeter ;  for  in  order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit 
of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  metamorphosed  her- 
self into  a  mare,  and  Poseidon  deceived  her  by 
assuming  the  figure  of  a  horse.  Demeter  after- 
wards gave  birth  to  the  hone  Arion,  and  a 
daughter  whose  name  remained  unknown  to  the 
uninitiated.  (Paus.  viii.  25.  §  4.)  According  to 
the  poet  Antimachus  (ap.  Pom*.  L  c)  this  horse 
and  Caerus  were  the  offspring  of  Gaea  ;  whereas, 
according  to  other  traditions,  Poseidon  or  Zephyrus 
begot  the  horse  by  a  Harpy.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1051  ;  Quint.  Smyrn.  ir.  570.)  Another  story 
related,  that  Poseidon  created  Arion  in  his  con- 
test with  Athena.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  i.  12.) 
From  Poseidon  the  horse  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Copreus,  Oncus,  and  Heracles,  from  whom 
it  was  received  by  Adrastus.  (Paus.  L  c;  Hesiod. 
Sad.  Here.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIOVISTUS,  a  German  chief,  who  engaged 
in  war  against  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58. 
For  some  time  before  that  year,  Gaul  had  been 
distracted  by  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  two  parties, 
the  one  headed  by  the  Aedui  (in  the  modern 
Burgundy),  the  other  by  the  Arverni  (Aurergne), 
and  Sequani  (to  the  VV.  of  Jura).  The  latter  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Germans,  of  whom  at  first  about 
15,000  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  their  report  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Gaul  soon  attracted  large 
bodies  of  fresh  invaders.  The  number  of  the 
Germans  in  that  country  at  length  amounted  to 
120,000  :  a  mixed  multitude,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  following  tribes: — the  Harudes,  Mar- 
comanni,  Triboci,  Vangiones,  Nemetes,  Sedusii, 
and  Sueri,  most  of  whom  had  lately  occupied  the 
country  stretching  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  northwards  to  the 
Ricsengcbirge  and  Erzgebirge,  or  even  beyond 
them.  At  their  head  was  Arioristns,  whose  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Latinized  from  //asr,  "  a 
host,**  and  Flint,  M  a  prince,*1  and  who  was  so 
powerful  as  to  receire  from  the  Roman  senate  the 
title  of  amicus.    They  entirely  subdued  the  Aedui, 


and  compelled  them  to  give  hostages  to  the  Sequani, 
and  swear  nerer  to  seek  help  from  Rome.  But  it 
fared  worse  with  the  conquerors  than  the  con- 
quered, for  Arioristus  first  seised  a  third  part  of 
the  Sequanian  territory,  as  the  price  of  the  triumph 
which  he  had  won  for  them,  and  soon  after  de- 
ft second  portion  of  equal  extent.  Diri- 
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tiacus,  the  only  noble  Aeduan  who  had  neither 
given  hostage*  nor  taken  the  oath,  requested  help 
from  Caesar,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
deputation  of  Gallic  chiefs  of  all  tribes,  who  had 
now  forgotten  their  mutual  quarrels  in  their  terror 
of  the  common  foe.  They  all  expressed  the  greatest 
fear  lest  their  request  should  be  known  to  Ario- 
vistus, and  the  Sequani  regarded  him  with  such 
awe,  that  they  durst  not  utter  a  word  to  Caesar, 
but  only  shewed  their  misery  by  their  downcast 
looks.  Caesar,  who  was  afraid  that  first  Gaul  and 
theu  Italy  would  be  overrun  by  the  barbarians 
sent  orders  to  Ariovistus  to  prevent  the  irruption 
of  any  more  Germans,  and  to  restore  the  hostages 
to  the  Aedui.  These  demands  were  refused  in 
the  same  haughty  tone  of  de  nance  which  Ariovistus 
had  before  used  in  declining  an  interview  proposed 
by  Caesar.  Both  parties  then  advanced  with  war- 
like intentions,  and  the  Romans  seized  Vesontio 
(Besancon),  the  chief  town  of  the  SequanL  Here 
they  were  so  terrified  by  the  accounts  which  they 
heard  of  the  gigantic  bulk  and  fierce  courage  of  the 
Germans,  that  they  gave  themselves  up  to  despair, 
and  the  camp  was  filled  with  men  making  their 
wills.  Caesar  reanimated  them  by  a  brilliant 
speech,  at  the  end  of  which  he  said  that,  if  they 
refused  to  advance,  he  should  himself  proceed  with 
his  favourite  tenth  legion  only.  Upon  this  they 
repented  of  their  despondency,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  Before  this  could  take  place,  an  inter- 
view between  Caesar  and  Ariovistus  was  at  last 
held  by  the  request  of  the  latter.  They  could 
come,  however,  to  no  agreement,  but  the  battle 
was  still  delayed  for  some  days ;  Ariovistus  con* 
triving  means  of  postponing  it,  on  account  of  a 
prophecy  that  the  Germans  would  not  succeed  if 
they  engaged  before  the  new  moon.  The  battle 
ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  Ariovistus,  who  im- 
mediately fled  with  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  a 
distance  of  50  miles  from  the  field.  Some  crossed 
the  river  by  swimming,  others  in  small  boats,  and 
among  the  latter  Ariovistus  himself.  His  two 
wives  perished  in  the  retreat;  one  of  his  daughters 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  other  killed.  The  fame  of 
Ariovistus  long  survived  in  Gaul,  so  that  in  Tacitus 
{Hist.  iv.  73)  we  find  CerealU  telling  the  Treveri 
that  the  Romans  had  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  w  ruquit  alius  Ariovistus  nxjno  GaMarum 
potirehtr."  This  shews  that  the  representation 
which  Caesar  gives  of  his  power  is  not  exaggerated. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  L  31—53 ;  Dion  Cass.  xzxviiL  31. 
Ac.;  Plut.  Cut.  18 ;  Liv.  EpH.  104.)  (G.E.  L.C.J 
ARIPHRON  (  Ap/^wr).  1.  The  father  of 
Xanthippus,  and  grandfather  of  Pericles.  (Herod, 
vu  131,  136,  viL  33,  viii.  131 ;  Paus.  ili.  7.  §  8.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Pericles,  (Plat.  Prolog,  p. 
320,  a) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  a  beau- 
tiful paean  to  health  ("Ty/sio),  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  702,  a.)  The 
beginning  of  the  poem  is  quoted  by  Lucian  (<fa 
Lapsu  inter  SalL  c  6.)  and  Maximus  Tyrius  (xiiL 
1.)  It  is  printed  in  Bergk's  Potto*  Lyrici  Gruecu, 
p.  841. 

ARISBE  ('AptVfti).  1.  A  daughter  of  Merops 
and  first  wife  of  Priam,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aesacus,  but  was  afterwards  resigned  to 
Hyrtacus.  (Apollod.  i.  12.  §  5.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  Trojan  town  of  Arisbe  derived 
its  name  from  her.  (Steph.  Bys.  «.  v.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Teuccr  and  wife  of  Dardanus. 


ARISTAENUS. 

She  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  some  traditions 
stated  that  it  was  this  Arisbe  who  gave  the  name 
to  the  town  of  Arisbe.  (Steph.  Byx.  a  r. ;  Lycophr. 
1308.)  According  to  others,  Bateia  was  the  wife 
of  Dardanus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  1 ;  comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Macarus,  and  wife  of  Paris, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Arisbe  in  Lesbos  derived 
its  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  t.  v. ;  Eustath.  I.e.)  [L.S.  J 

ARISTAE'NETUS  ('ApurraWof ),  of  Dymao, 
an  Achaean  general,  the  commander  of  the  Achaean 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  of  Mantiueia, 
B.c.207.   (Polyb.  xi.  11.)  [Aribtaxnus.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Phaselis,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Stephnnus  Byz.  (a.  t>. 
ViKa.)  He  appears  also  to  have  written  on  Egypt 
and  the  good  things  of  the  Nile.  (Eudoc  VioL  p. 
67.)  Fabricius  (B&L  Gruec  ii.  p.  697)  mentions 
several  other  persons  of  this  name. 

ARISTAE'N  ET  US  {'Apitrralrtrot),  the  reputed 
author  of  two  books  of  Love- Letters  (hrurro\cd 
ipwTuad),  which  were  first  edited  by  Sambucus, 
(Antwerp,  1566),  and  subsequently  by  dc  Pauw, 
(Utrecht,  1736),  Abresch,  (ZwolL  1749),  and 
Boissonade  (1822).  These  Letters  are  taken  al- 
most entirely  from  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostratus, 
and  Plutarch ;  and  so  owe  to  their  reputed  author 
Aristaenetus  nothing  but  the  connexion.  They 
are  short  unconnected  stories  of  love  adventures; 
and  if  the  language  in  occasional  sentences,  or 
even  jmragrapbs,  is  terse  and  elegant,  yet  on  the 
whole  they  are  only  too  insipid  to  be  disgusting. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  that  he  is  the  same  as  Aristaenetus  of 
Nicaea,  to  whom  several  of  Libanius'  Epistles  are 
addressed,  and  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake 
in  Nicomedia,  a.  D.  358.  (Comp.  Ammian.  Mar- 
cell,  xvii.  7.)  That  this  supposition,  however,  is 
erroneous,  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  the  cele- 
brated pantomimus  Canunallus  in  one  of  the  epis- 
tle*, woo  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  century  by 
Sidonius  Apollonian*  (xxiii.  267)  as  his  contem- 
pomry.    Sidonius  died  a.  d.  484.        [C.  T.  A.] 

ARISTAENUS  ('Apbrroiror),  of  Megalopolis, 
sometimes  called  Aristaenetus  by  Polvbius 
(Schweigb.  ad  Polyb.  xvii.  1)  and  Plutarch  (Pki- 
iop.  13,  17).  Aristaenus,  however,  appears  to  be 
the  correct  name.  He  was  strategus  of  the  Achaean 
league  in  a.  c.  198,  and  induced  the  Achaeans  to 
join  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Polybius  defends  him  from  the  charge  of 
treachery  for  having  done  so.  In  the  following 
year  (a.  c  197)  he  was  again  strategus  and  accom- 
panied the  consul  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  to  his 
interview  with  Philip.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  19—21, 
32 ;  Polyb.  xvii.  1,  7,  IS.)  In  the  same  rear  he 
also  persuaded  the  Boeotians  to  ospouse  the  side 
of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  2.)  In  &  c  195, 
when  he  was  again  strategus,  he  joined  Flamininus 
with  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse  in  order  to  attack 
Nabis.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  25,  die.)  He  was  also 
strategus  in  B.  c.  185,  and  attacked  Philopoemen 
and  Lycortas  for  their  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
embassy  that  had  been  sent  to  Ptolemy.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  7,  9,  10.) 

Aristaenus  was  the  political  opponent  of  Philo- 
poemen, and  showed  more  readiness  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  the  Romans  than  Philopoemen  did.  He 
was  eloquent  and  skilled  in  politics,  but  not  dis- 
tinguished in  war.  (Polyb.  xxv.  9 ;  comp.  Pint. 
Pktiop,  17  ;  Pans.  viii.  51.  §  1.) 
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ARISTAEUS. 

ARISTAEON.  [Aristakits.] 
ARISTAEUS  ('Apurnuoj),  an  ancient  divinity 
■»  shipped  in  various  parte  of  Greece,  as  in 
Thesmly,  Ceo*,  and   Boeotia,  but  especially  in 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and  Adriatic 
ieav  which  bad  once  been  inhabited  by  Pelasgiana. 
The  different  accounts  about  Aristaeus  who  once 
wa»  a  ranrui,  and  amended  to  the  dignity  of  a  pod 
through  the  benefits  he  bad  conferred  upon  man- 
kind, teem  to  nave  arisen  in  different  places  and 
independently  of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred 
to  sereml  distinct  beings,  who  were  subsequently 
identified  and  united  into  one.    He  is  described 
enter  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  according  to 
a  more  general  tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by 
Cyrene,  the  grand-daughter  of  Peneius.  Other, 
traditions,  call  his  father  Cbeiron 
(Diod.  iv.  81,  &c;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
m.  50U,  Ate  with  the  SchoL;  Pind.  PyOu  ix.  45, 
Ac)  The  stories  about  his  youth  are  very  mar- 
vellous, and  shew  him  at  once  as  the  favourite  of 
the  gods.    His  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried 
off  by  Apoflo  from  mount  Pelion,  where  he  found 
her  boldly  fighting  with  a  lion,  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  was  named  after  her,  and  where  she  gave 
birth  to  Aristaeus.    After  he  bad  grown  up,  Ans- 
urx*  vent  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  he  learned 
Cbeiron  and  the  muses  the  arts  of  healing 
prophecy.    According  to  some  statements  he 
Autonoe,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who 
borr  him  several  sons,  Channus,  Calaicarpua,  Ac- 
and  Potydorus.     (Hesiod.  Theog.  975.) 
After  the  unfortunate  death  of  his  son  Actaeon,  he 
left  Thebes  and  went  to  Ceo*,  whose  inhabitants 
he  delnreted  from  a  destructive  drought,  by  erecting 
2J-.  altar  to  Zeus  Icmaeus.    This  gave  rise  to  an 
identification  of  Aristaeus  with  Zeus  in  Ceos. 
I  rjm  thence  he  returned  to  Libya,  where  his 
■  st her  prepared  for  him  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
sailed  to  Sicily,  visited  several  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  for  a  time  ruled  over  Sar- 
From  these  islands  his  worship  spread 
Graecta  and  other  Greek  colonics. 
At  last  be  went  to  Thrace,  where  he  became  ini- 
uated  in  the  mysteries  of  Dionysus,  and  after 
bavins?  dwelled  for  some  time  near  mount  Haemns, 
v u~rt-  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristaeon,  he  dis- 
>4i*-are<L     (C«aip.  Pains.  X.  17.  §  3.)  Ariitaeus 
»  *ne  of  the  most  beneficent  divinities  in  ancient 
tmbniogy :  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 
ai:d  shepherds,  of  vine  and  olive  plantations ; 
he  tatiirht  men  to  hunt  and  keep  bees  and  averted 
hum  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and 
o'.r.rr  eauM**  of  destruction  ;  he  was  a  dedt  nfyuoj, 
•7P*«»,  and  aA.*lyr4{».    The  benefits  which  he  con- 
fcrmi  upon  man,  differed  in  different  places  ac- 
ttTding-  to  their  csprciol  wants:  Oo*,  which  was 
£«xb  exposed    to  heat   and  droughts,  received 
U.n  ugb  him  rain  and  refreshing  winds  ;  in  Thes- 
■Jy  and  Arcadia  he  was  the  protector  of  the  flocks 
««i  bees,    (Vug.  Geory.  i.  14,  iv.  283,  317.) 
Jutin  (xiii.  7)  throws  everything  into  confusion 
•J  describing  Nomios  and  Agreus,  which  are  only 
Faroes  of  Aristaeus,  a*  his  brother*.  Respect- 
"ftbe  representations  of  this  divinity  on  ancient 
i Case  he,         Aaunum.  i.  1.  p.  1100,  and 
getting    ius   worship   in   general  Brundsted, 
"^•as,  $c  m  Grieck.  i  p.  40,  &c        [L.  S.] 
.  -\ R/STA-E US,  the  original  name  according  to 
(xiii.  7)  of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 
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ARISTAF.US  ('ApMrratoj),  the  son  of  Damo- 
phon,  of  Croton,  a  Pythagomean  philosopher,  who 
succeeded  Pythagoras  as  head  of  the  school,  and 
married  hU  widow  Theano.  (Iambi,  c.  36.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  mathematical  works, 
which  Eucbd  used.  (Pappus  lib.  vii.  Mutkcnu 
ColL  init.)  Stobaeus  has  given  {Ed.  i.  6,  p. 
429,  ed.  Heeren)  an  extract  from  a  work  on 
Harmony  (flepl  'ApuoWaf),  by  Aristaeon,  who 
may  be  the  same  as  this  Aristaeus.  (Fabric. 
li,  'bL  ttruec  i.  p.  836.) 

ARISTAEUS.  [Aristkas.] 

ARISTA'GORA  {'KpurrcKylpa).  1.  An 
hetaira,  the  mistress  of  the  orator  Hyperides 
against  whom  he  afterwards  delivered  two  orations. 
(Athen.  xiii.  pp.  590,  <L  586,  a.  587,  d.  588,  c. ; 
Harpocrat.  «.  r.  'A^wu.) 

2.  A  Corinthian  hetaira,  the  mistress  of  Deme- 
trius, the  grandson  of  Demetrius  Phalercus. 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  167,  d.  e.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  ('ApioTa^poj),  of  Miletus, 
brother-in-law  and  cousin  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by 
him,  on  his  occupation  of  Myrcinus  and  during  his 
stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus.  His  misconduct  in  this  situation 
caused  the  first  interruption  of  an  interval  of  uni- 
versal peace,  and  commenced  the  chain  of  events 
which  raised  Greece  to  the  level  of  Persia.  In  501 
a,  c,  tempted  by  'the  prospect  of  making  Naxos 
his  dependency,  he  obtained  a  force  for  its  reduc- 
tion from  the  neighbouring  satrap,  Artaphernes. 
While  leading  it  he  quarrelled  with  its  commander  ; 
the  Persian  in  revenge  sent  warning  to  Naxos,  and 
the  project  failed.  Aristagoras  finding  his  treasure 
wasted,  and  himself  embarrassed  through  the  failure 
of  his  promises  to  Artaphernes,  began  to  meditate 
a  general  revolt  of  Ionia.  A  message  from  His- 
tiaeus determined  him.  His  first  step  was  to  seize 
the  several  tyrants  who  were  still  with  the  arma- 
ment, deliver  them  up  to  their  subjects  and  pro- 
claim democracy  ;  himself  too,  professedly,  surren- 
dering bis  power.  He  then  set  sail  for  Greece,  and 
applied  for  succours  first  at  Sparta ;  but  after  using 
every  engine  in  bis  power  to  win  Cleomeues  the 
king,  he  was  ordered  to  depart :  at  Athens  he  was 
better  received ;  and  with  the  troops  from  twenty 
galleys  which  he  there  obtained,  and  five  added  by 
the  Eretrians  he  sent,  in  499,  an  army  up  the 
country,  which  captured  and  burnt  Sard  is,  but  was 
finally  chased  beck  to  the  coast.  These  allies  now 
departed  ;  the  Persian  commanders  were  reducing 
the  maritime  towns;  Aristagoras  in  trepidation 
and  despondency,  proposed  to  his  friends  to  mi- 
grate to  Sardinia  or  Myrcinus.  This  course  he 
was  bent  upon  himself;  and  leaving  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  allay  as  they  could,  the  storm  he  bad 
raised,  he  fled  with  all  who  would  join  him  to 
Myrcinus.  Shortly  after,  probably  in  497,  while 
attacking  a  town  of  the  neighbouring  Edonians  he 
was  cut  off  with  his  forces  by  a  sally  of  the  be- 
sieged. He  seems  to  have  been  a  supple  and  elo- 
quent man,  ready  to  venture  on  the  boldest  steps 
as  means  for  mere  personal  ends  but  utterly  lack- 
ing in  address  to  use  them  at  the  right  moment ; 
and  generally  weak,  inefficient,  and  cowardly. 
(Herod,  v.  30—38,  49—51,  97—100,  124— 126  ; 
Thuc  iv.  102.)  [A.  H.  C.J 

ARISTA'GORAS  ('ApurTOTOpat).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Cuma,  son  of  Hcracleides  one  of  the  Ionian 
chiefs  left  by  Dorcius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.   On  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian*  from  Per- 
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sia,  n.  c.  500,  Aristagoras  was  taken  by  stratagem 
and  delivered  up  to  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  how- 
ever, dismissed  him  uninjured.  (Herod,  iv.  138, 
v.  37,  Stt.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cyzicus,  one  of  the  Ionian  chiefs 
left  by  Dareius  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube.    (Herod,  iv.  138.) 

ARISTA'GORAS  ('Apumxy4pat\  a  Greek 
writer  on  Egypt    (Steph.  Bya.  *.  vv.  'Eptnorvfb- 

Aelian,  H.  A.  xi.  10.)  Stepbanus  Bya.  (*.  v. 
rvvatK6wo\ts)  says,  that  Aristagoras  was  not  much 
younger  than  Plato,  and  from  the  order  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  1*2.  s. 
17)  in  the  list  of  authors,  who  wrote  upon  Pyra- 
mids, he  would  appear  to  have  lived  between,  or 
been  a  contemporary  of,  Duris  of  Samoa  and  Arte- 
miodorus  of  Ephesus. 

ARISTA'GORAS,  comic  poet  [Mrtagbne*.] 

A RI 'STAN AX  ('Apurrdyal),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian, of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  and  of  whose 
date  it  can  be  positively  determined  only  that,  as 
he  is  mentioned  by  Soranus  (De  Arte  Odstetr.  p. 
201 ),  he  must  have  tived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTANDER  ('ApbrrovSpor),  the  most  cele- 
brated soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great  He 
survived  the  king.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  2,  iv.  4, 
&c;  Curt.  iv.  2,  6,  13,  15,  vii.  7;  Plut  Alex. 
25 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  64 ;  Artemid.  i.  31,  iv. 
24.)  The  work  of  Aristander  on  prodigies,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xvii.  25.  s.  38 ; 
Elcnchus,  lib.  via.  x.  xiv.  xv.  xviii.)  and  Lucian 
( Philnpat.  c  21),  was  probably  written  by  the 
soothsayer  of  Alexander. 

ARISTANDER,  of  Pares,  was  the  sculptor  of 
one  of  the  tripods  which  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Acgospotatni  (b.c. 
405),  and  dedicated  at  Amyclac.  The  two  tripods 
had  statues  beneath  them,  between  the  feet  :  that 
of  Aristander  had  Sparta  holding  a  lyre ;  that  of 
Polycleitus  had  a  figure  of  Aphrodite.  (Paus.  iii. 
18.  §  5.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  Cy<rrapx°»)-  ••  u  nam«i 
with  Pcisander,  Phrynichus,  and  Antiphon,  as  a 
principal  leader  of  the  44  Four  Hundred  "  (b.  c.  4 1 1 ) 
at  Athens,  and  is  specified  as  one  of  the  strongest 
anti-democratic  partisans.  (Thuc.  viii.  90.)  On 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  counter-revolution  wc 
find  him  leaving  the  council-room  with  Thcramencs, 
and  acting  at  Peiraeeus  at  the  head  of  the  young 
oligarchical  cavalry  (ib.  92)  ;  and  on  the  downfall 
of  his  party,  he  took  advantage  of  his  office  as 
strategus,  and  rode  off  with  a  party  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  the  foreign  archers  to  the  border  fort 
of  Oenoe,  then  besieged  by  the  Boeotians  and 
Corinthians.  In  concert  with  them,  and  under 
cover  of  his  command,  ho  deluded  the  garrison,  by 
a  statement  of  terms  concluded  with  Sparta,  into 
surrender,  and  thus  gained  the  place  for  the  enemy. 
(It*.  98.)  He  afterwards,  it  appears,  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  with  Alexicles 
brought  to  trial  and  punished  with  death,  not  later 
than  406.  (Xen.  Heii.  i.  7.  §  28 ;  Lycurg.  c  Leoer. 
p.  164;  Thirl  wall,  iv.  pp.  67  and  73.)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  There  was  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of 
Aristarchus  (apparently  a  different  person  from  the 
oligarchical  leader  of  that  name),  a  conversation 
between  whom  and  Socrates  is  recorded  by  Xeno- 
phon.  {Mem.  ii.  7.) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who  in  B.  c.  400  was 


I  sent  out  to  succeed  Cleander  as  harmost  of  Byzan- 
tium. The  Greeks  who  had  accompanied  Cyrus 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
had  recently  returned,  and  the  main  body  of  them 
had  encamped  near  Byzantium.  Several  of  them, 
however,  had  sold  their  arms  and  taken  up  their 
residence  in  the  city  itself.  Aristarchus,  following 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  Anaxibius, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  whom  he  had  met  at  Cyskns, 
sold  all  these,  amounting  to  about  400,  as  slaves. 
Having  been  bribed  by  Pbarnabaaus,  he  prevented 
the  troops  from  recrossing  into  Asia  and  ravaging 
that  satrap's  province,  and  in  various  ways  annoyed 
and  ill-treated  them.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  §§  4 — 7, 
vii.  3.  §§  1—3,  vii.  6.  §§  13,  24.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Ph  near  am 
to  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  a.  c 
190.  (Polyb.  xxi.  4.) 

5.  A  prince  or  ruler  of  the  Cokhians,  appointed 
by  Pompey  after  the  close  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
( Appian,  de  BdL  MUk.  c  1 1 4.)       [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTARCHUS  ('AfaWapx"),  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  author  of  a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.    (*O**«ip0Kprrd,  Artemid.  iv.  23.) 

ARISTARCHUS  ('A^apxot),  the  Chro- 
noorafher,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  the  situa- 
tion of  Athens,  and  the  events  which  took  place 
there  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  and  especially  of 
the  life  of  Dionysius,  the  Areiopagite.  (HUdui- 
nus,  Ep.  ad  Ludovicunu,  quoted  by  Vostius,  Hid. 
Graec.  p.  400,  &c.  ed.  Westermann.) 

ARISTARCHUS   (Vtefrreyxes),    the  most 
celebrated  grammarian  and  critic  in  all  antiquity, 
was  a  native  of  Samothrace,   He  was  educated  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, and  afterwards  founded  himself  a  gram- 
matical and  critical  school,  which  flourished  for  a 
long  time  at  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  at  Rome 
also.    Ptolemy  Philopator  entrusted  to  Aristarchus 
the  education  of  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epiphaxtes,  and 
Ptolemy  Physcon   too  was  one  of  his  pupils, 
(A then.  ii.  p.  71.)    Owing,  however,  to  the  bad 
treatment  which  the  scholars  and  philosophers  of 
Alexandria  experienced  in  the  reign  of  Physcon, 
Aristarchus,  then  at  an  advanced  age,  left  Egypt 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  be  is  said  to  hare-  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  of  voluntary  starvation, 
Ix'cause  he  was  suffering  from  incurable  dropsy. 
He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Ari*tagoraa  and 
Aristarchus,  who  are  likewise  called  grammarians* 
but  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  inherited  any- 
thing of  the  spirit  or  talents  of  the  father. 

The  numerous  followers  and  disciple*  of  Aris- 
tarchus were   designated  by  the  name*    of  «i 
'Apurrdpxtwt  or  el  oV  'Apurripxov.  Aristaxchua, 
his  master  Aristophanes,  and  his  opponent  Cnae> 
of  Mallus,  the  head  of  tho  grammatical  achool  at 
Pergamus,  were  the  most  eminent  gramiiuLxiana  of 
that  period ;  but  Aristarchus  surpassed  them  all  in 
knowledge  and  critical  skill.    His  whole  life  w.n 
devoted  to  grammatical  and  critical  pursuits,  with 
the  view  to  explain  and  constitute  correct  texts  of 
the  ancient  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
Archil  ochus,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Ari  atop  ham-*. 
Ion,  and  others.  His  grammatical  studies  embraced 
everything,  which  the  term  in  its  widest  sense  then 
comprised,  and  he  together  with  his  great  contem- 
poraries are  regarded  as  the  first  who  established 
fixed  principles  of  grammar,  though  Axis  tare  hu* 
himself  is  often  called  the  prince  of  gTamnuvmnis 
6  nopvifxuos  Tfcf  7paa/tarurif«',  or  dYpauuaTin^ 
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).   Sotda*  ascribe*  to  him  more 
commentaries  ( frwoixrr^a-ra^  while  from  an  expres- 
sion of  *  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Epist.  ii.  1.  257) 
woe  writers  have  inferred,  that  Arista  re  h  us  did 
rrit  write  anything  at  all.     Besides  these  lSKOfwrt- 
aora,  we  find  mention  of  a  very  important  work, 
9tfl  iraXtrnas.  of  which  unfortunately  a  Tery  few 
fn^menti  only  are  extant.    It  was  attacked  by 
Crates  in  a  work  fpi  anx-^aXias.  (Gelbus,  ii.  25.) 
AH  the  works  of  Aristarchus  are  lost,  and  all  that 
we  have  of  his  consists  of  short  fragments,  which 
are  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the  above- 
noitioDed  poet*.     These  fragments,  however, 
»-<m]fi  be  utterly  insufficient  to  give  as  any  idea  of 
the  immense  activity,  the  extensive  knowledge, 
and  above  all,  of  the  uniform  strictness  of  his 
critical  principle*,  were  it  not  that  Eustathius,  and 
still  sv.re  the  Venetian  Scholia  on  Homer  (first 
sebbsbed  by  Villoison,  Venice,  1788,  fol.),  had 
pustntd  inch  extract*  from  hi*  work*  on  Homer, 
as,  DntsjT.hstanding  their  fragmentary  nature, 
*hew  n»  the  critic  in  his  whole  greatness.    Ah  far  as 
the  Homeric  poems  are  concerned,  he  above  all 
thine*  eryit-avoured  to  restore  their  genuine  text, 
and  eatefuQy  to  dear  it  of  all  later  interpolations 
ami  c.rrcptions,    He  marked  those  verses  w  hich 
he  :h< .right  sporioo*  with  an  obelo*,  and  those 
which  be  considered  a*  particularly  beautiful  with 
an  asterisk.  It  t*  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
taa'-  generally  speaking,  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poem*,  sorh  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
<L '. tim  ->a  of  each  poem  into  twentjafour  raphsodies, 
are  the  work  of  Aristarchus  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
edition  whkh  Aristarchus  prepared  of  the  Homeric 
p  >rras  became  the  basis  of  all  Mibiequent  editions. 
To  restore  this  recension  of  Aristarchus  ha*  been 
snore  or  lea*  the  great  object  with  nearly  all  the 
editors  of  Homer,  since  the  days  of  F.  A.  Wolf,  a 
critic  of  a  kindred  genius,  who  first  shewed  the 
great  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Anstarrrtus.    Its  general  appreciation  in  antiquity 
i*  a:wu  <i  by  the  fact,  that  so  many  other  gram- 
marians, as  CaJlistratus,  Aristonicus,  Didymus,  and 
r*u»iexna*-u*  of  Ascalon,  wrote  separate  works  upon 
it,    In  explaining  and  interpreting  the  Homeric 
potTEs,  for  which  nothing  had  been  done  before  his 
tun*,  his  nvrit*  were  as  great  a*  thotie  he  acquired 
hy  hi*  critical  labours.    His  explanations  as  well 
as  bis  cnticisns  were  not  confined  to  the  mere 
detail  of  words  and  phrases,  but  he  entered  ai»o 
spaa  mvestjgarions  of  a  higher  order,  concerning 
*ytbo|psry,  geography,  and  on  the  artistic  com  posi- 
ts cm  and  structure  of  the  Homeric  poems.    He  was 
a  decided  opponent  of  the  allegorical  interpretation 


termini"*  later  Ucame  very  general,  and  was  per- 
i^ps  nev<-r  carried  to  such  extreme  absurdities  as 
bsnrssn  days  by  the  author  of  -  Homerus." 
The  antiquity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  however,  as 
vefl  mm  the '  historical  character  of  their  author, 
*rm  newer  to  bare  been  doubted  by  Aristarchus. 
He  bestowed  great  care  upon  the  metrical  correct- 
*«»  of  the  text,  and  is  said  to  have  provided  the 

the  invent K>n  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Aristo- 
fttrtr*  of  Byzantium.     It  cannot  be  surprising 
a  man  who  worked  with  that  independent 
^vieaJ  spirit,  had  bit  enemies  and  detractors ;  but 
^  i  isolated  statements  as  that  of  Atbcnaeus  (v. 

^rrx  m  whid,LAthenocl^x^,cJ^U3  is  ptre" 
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balanced  by  others.  A  Scholiast  on  Homer  (IL 
iv.  235)  declares,  that  Aristarchus  must  be  followed 
in  preference  to  other  critics,  even  if  they  should 
be  right ;  and  Panaetius  (A then.  xiv.  p.  634) 
called  Aristarchus  a  fxavr it,  to  express  the  skill 
and  felicity  with  which  he  always  hit  the  truth  in 
his  criticisms  and  explanations.  (For  further  in- 
formation see  Matthesius,  Dinertaiio  de  Arista reko 
drammaiico,  Jena,  1725,  4to.;  Villoison,  Prolog, 
ad  ApoUcm.  Le*  Horn.  p.  xv„,  Sec,  I'rolcg.  ad  Horn, 
Iliad,  p.  xxvL,  &c;  and  more  especially  F.  A. 
Wolf,  Prolegom.  ts  Horn.  p.  ccxvL,  Ac.,  and  Lehrs, 
De  AriHarchi  Studiii  Homeridt  Regimont.  Prusa. 
1833,  8va)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('ApfoT«VX°*).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Berenice, 
the  wife  of  Antiochu*  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  B.  c. 
261—246  (Polyacn.  StraUg.  viii.  50),  and  per- 
suaded her  to  trust  herself  in  the  hands  of  her 
treacherous  enemies. 

2.  Some  medical  prescriptions  belonging  to  an- 
other physician  of  this  name  are  quoted  by  Galen 
and  Actios,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  (Gal  De  Compos.  Medicam.  ec. 
Loe.  v.  1 1 ,  vol.  xiii.  p.  824.)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Aploropx0')*  of  Samos, 
one  of  the  earliest  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  We  know  little  of  his  history,  except  that 
he  was  living  between  B.  c  280  and  264.  The 
first  of  these  dates  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
the  ptydKrf  oivra^is  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  voL  i.  p. 
163,  ed.  Halma),  in  which  Hipparchus  is  said  to 
have  referred,  in  his  treatise  on  the  length  of  the 
year,  to  an  observation  of  the  summer  solstice  made 
by  Aristarchus  in  the  50th  year  of  tho  1st  Calippic 
period :  the  second  from  the  mention  of  him  in 
Plutarch  (de  Facie  m  Orle  £n*ae),  which  makes 
him  contemporary  with  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  tho 
successor  of  Zeno. 

It  seems  that  he  employed  himself  in  the  deter- 
mination of  some  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  astronomy ;  but  none  of  his  works  remain,  ex- 
cept a  treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of 
the  sun  and  moon  (v«p<  f**y*6u>v  teal  dTooTtytdrsM' 
■ttKimi  teal  <rt\jvris).  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  method  employed  in  this  work  was  invented 
by  Aristarchus  (Suidas,  s.  v.  QiXiaoQos,  mentions 
a  treatise  on  the  same  subject  by  a  disciple  of 
Plato) ;  it  is,  however,  very  ingenious,  and  correct 
in  principle.  It  is  founded  on  the  consideration 
that  at  the  instant  when  the  enlightened  part  of 
the  moon  is  apparently  bounded  by  a  straight  line, 
the  plane  of  the  circle  which  separates  the  dark 
and  light  portions  passes  through  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  and  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  line  join- 
ing the  centres  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  so  that  the  dis- 
tances of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  eye  are  at 
that  instant  respectively  the  hypothenuse  and  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle.  The  angle  at  the  eye 
(which  is  the  angular  distance  between  the  sun 
and  moon)  can  be  observed,  and  then  it  is  an  easy 
problem  to  find  the  ratio  between  the  sides  con- 
taining it  But  this  process  could  not,  unless  by 
accident,  lead  to  a  true  result ;  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible, even  with  a  telescope,  to  determine  with 
much  accuracy  the  instant  at  which  the  phaenome- 
non  in  question  takes  place ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Aristarchus  there  were  no  means  of  measuring 
angular  distances  with  sufficient  exactness.  In 
act,  he  takes  the  angle  at  the  eye  to  be  83  degrees 
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whereas  its  real  value  is  less  than  a  right  angle  by 
about  half  a  minute  only ;  and  hence  he  infers  that 
the  distance  of  the  sun  is  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  moon,  where- 
as the  true  ratio  is  about  twenty  times  as  great,  the 
distances  being  to  one  another  nearly  as  400  to  1. 
The  ratio  of  the  true  diameters  of  the  sun  and 
moon  would  follow  immediately  from  that  of  their 
distances,  if  their  apparent  (angular)  diameters 
were  known.    Aristarchus  assumes  that  their  ap- 
parent diameters  are  equal,  which  is  nearly  true  ; 
but  estimate*  their  common  value  at  two  degrees, 
which  is  nearly  four  times  too  great    The  theory 
of  parallax  was  as  yet  unknown,  and  hence,  in 
order  to  compare  the  diameter  of  the  earth  with 
the  magnitudes  already  mentioned,  lie  compares 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  with  that  of  the  earth's 
shadow  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  assumes  the 
latter  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  former.  (Its 
mean  value  is  about  84;.)  Of  course  all  the  nume- 
rical results  deduced  from  these  assumptions  arc, 
like  the  one  first  mentioned,  very  erroneous.  The 
geometrical  processes  employed  shew  that  nothing 
like  trigonometry  was  known.    No  attempt  is 
made  to  assign  the  absolute  values  of  the  magni- 
tudes whose  ratios  are  investigated ;  in  fact,  this 
could  not  be  done  without  an  actual  measurement 
of  the  earth— an  operation  whkh  seems  to  have 
lteen  first  attempted  on  scientific  principles  in  the 
nest  generation.  [Eratosthenes.]  Aristarchus 
does  not  explain  his  method  of  determining  the 
apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth's 
shadow ;  but  the  latter  must  have  been  deduced 
from  observations  of  lunar  eclipses,  and  the  former 
may  probably  have  been  observed  by  means  of  the 
tktijtJiium  by  a  method  described  by  Macrobius. 
(Sown.  Scip.  i.  20.)    This  instrument  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Aristarchus  (Vitruv.  ix.  9): 
it  consisted  of  an  improved  gnomon  [Anaximan- 
wkr],  the  Bhadow  being  received  not  upon  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  but  upon  a  concave  hemispherical 
surface  having  the  extremity  of  the  style  at  its 
centre,  so  that  angles  might  be  measured  directly 
by  arcs  instead  of  by  their  tamjents.    The  gross 
error  in  the  value  attributed  to  the  sun's  apparent 
diameter  is  remarkable ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
Aristarchus  must  afterwards  have  adopted  a  much 
more  correct  estimate,  since  Archimedes  in  the 
»|«MA"Tnr  (Wallis,  Op.  vol.  iii.  p.  515)  refers  to  a 
treatise  in  which  he  made  it  only  half  a  degree. 
Pappus,  whose  commentary  on  the  book  irtpl  ptyt- 
6wv,  &c.  is  extant,  does  not  notice  this  emendation, 
whence  it  has  l>een  conjectured,  that  the  other 
works  of  Aristarchus  did  not  exist  in  his  time, 
having  perhaps  perished  with  the  Alexandrian 
library. 

It  lias  been  the  common  opinion,  at  least  in  mo- 
dern times,  that  Aristarchus  agreed  with  Philolaus 
and  other  astronomers  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
in  considering  the  sun  to  be  fixed,  and  attributing 
a  motion  to  the  earth.  Plutarch  (oV  fac.  in  orb.  lun. 
p.  922)  says,  that  Clcanthes  thought  that  Aristar- 
chus ought  to  be  accused  of  impiety  for  supposing 
(uiroTi0//x€vof),that  the  heavens  were  at  rest,  and 
that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  and  also 
about  its  own  axis  (the  true  reading  is  evidently 
KA«dV0T)j  tftro  it "iv  'Aplorapxav,  *.  t.  X.);  and 
Diogenes  Lnertius,  in  his  list  of  the  works  of  Cle- 
an thes  mentions  one  *pot  'Apiorapx0*-  (See  also 
Scxt.  Kmpir.cufr.  Math.  p.  410,  c;  Stoboeus  i.  26.) 
Archimedes,  in  the  ^applrris  (/.  c),  refers  to  the 
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same  theory.  (Jrorifl«To<  yap,  k.  t.  X.)  But  the 
treatise  irtpl  ptytOwv  contains  not  a  word  upon  the 
subject,  nor  docs  Ptolemy  allude  to  it  when  he 
maintains  the  immobility  of  the  earth.  It  seems 
therefore  probable,  that  Aristarchus  adopted  it  ra- 
ther as  a  hypothesis  for  particular  purposes  than  as 
a  statement  of  the  actual  system  of  the  universe. 
In  fact,  Plutarch,  in  another  place  (PlaL  Quae*. 
p.  1006)  expressly  says  that  Aristarchus  taught  it 
only  hypothetically.  On  this  question,  see  Schau- 
bach.  {(Jesch.  d.  (Jriech.  Astronomic,  p.  468,  &c) 
It  appears  from  the  passage  in  the  ^aau'n^  allud- 
ed to  above,  that  Aristarchus  had  much  juster 
views  than  his  predecessors  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  universe.  He  maintained,  namely,  that  the 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  was  so  large,  that  it  bore 
to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  relation  of  a  sphere  to 
its  centre.  What  he  meant  by  the  expression,  is 
not  clear :  it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  anticipation 
of  modern  discoveries,  but  in  this  sense  it  could 
express  only  a  conjecture  which  the  observations 
of  the  age  were  not  accurate  enough  either  to  con- 
firm or  refute — a  remark  which  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  the  theory  of  the  earth's  motion.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  on  these  points,  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  sun  was  nearly 
twenty  times  as  distant  as  the  moon,  indicates  a 
great  step  in  advance  of  the  popular  doctrines. 

Censorinus  (de  Die  Natali,  c  18)  attributes  to 
Aristarchus  the  invention  of  the  mac/nus  annus  of 
2484  years. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  treatise  wtpi  u.*yt6±r 
was  published  by  Oeor.  Valla,  VeneU  1498,  and 
another  by  Commandine,  Pisauri,  1572.  The 
Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  the  com- 
mentary of  Pappus,  was  edited  by  Wallis,  Oxun. 
1688,  and  reprinted  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  works. 
There  is  also  a  French  translation,  and  an  edition 
of  the  text,  Paris,  1810.  (Delambre,  Hist,  d« 
P Astronomic  A ncienne,  liv.  i.  chap.  5  and  9  ;  La- 
place, Syst.  du  Monde,  p.  381 ;  Schaubach  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  EncycJopadie.)  [W.  P.  D.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ('Ap(<rrapXos)  of  Tkoka,  a 
tragic  poet  at  Athens,  was  contemporary  with 
Euripides,  and  flourished  about  454  B.  c  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.    Out  of  aeTenty 
tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  two  obtained 
the  prize.    (Suidas,  s.  v.;  Euseb.  Chron.  A  mum.) 
Nothing  remains  of  his  works,  except  a  few  lines 
(Stobaeus,  Tit.  63.  §  9,  tit.  120.  §  2;  Athetu 
xiii.  p.  612,  f.),  and  the  titles  of  three  of  his  plays, 
namely,  the  *A«nrA»|*«Jj,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  and  named  after  the  god  in  gratitude  for 
his  recovery  from  illness  (Suidas),  the  'Ax*AAevs, 
which  Ennius  translated  into  Latin  (FeM.ua,  «.  «. 
prolato  acre),  and  the  TdVraAoi.    (Stohaeua,  iL 
Lfl.)  tH.  S-] 

AR1STARETE,  a  painter,  the  daughter  and 
pupil  of  Nenrchus  was  celebrated  for  her  picture 
of  Aesculapius.  (Plin.  xxxv.  40.  §  43.)       I  P.  Jn.] 

ARl'STEAS  (V<rreoj),  of  Proconneau*,  a  soa 
of  Caystrobius  or  Demochares,  was  an  epic  poet, 
who  flourished,  according  to  Suidas,  ntkout  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus.    The  account*  of  his 
life  are  as  fabulous  as  those  about  Abaris  the  H  yper- 
borenn.    According  to  a  tradition,  which  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  15)  heard  at  Metapontum,  in  southern 
Italy,  he  re-appeared  there  among  the  living  &4Q 
Years  after  his  death,  and  according  to  this  tradi- 
tion Aristeas  would  belong  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  there  are 
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other  traditions  which  place  him  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  or  describe  him  as  a  contemporary  and  teach- 
er of  Hooter.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  639.)  In  the  account  of 
Herodotus  (it.  13 — 16),  Tzetzes  (Chil.  it  7*24, 
A.c)  and  Suidas  (*.  r.),  Aristeas  was  a  magician, 
who  rose  after  his  death,  and  whose  soul  could 
leave  and  re-enter  its  body  according  to  its  plea- 
sure.   He  was,  like  A  bans,  connected  with  the 
w<.i>hip  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to  have  in- 
troduced at  Metapontum.    Herodotus  calls  him 
the  favourite  and  inspired  bard  of  Apollo  (<po<- 
tiKafim$y.    He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through 
the  countries  north  and  east  of  the  Euxine,  and  to 
have  visited  the  countries  of  the  Issedones,  Ari- 
flBApae,  CLmmeriL,  Hyperborei,  and  other  mythical 
nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have  written  on 
epic  poem,  in  three  books,  called  rd  'Apt**d<nr«ia,  in 
which  be  seems  to  have  described  all  that  he  had 
or  pretended  to  have  seen.    This  work,  which 
was  unquestionably  full  of  marvellous  stories,  was 
nerertbekM  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  historical  and 
geographical  information,  and  some  writers  reckoned 
Aristeas  among  the  logographers.     But  it  was 
nevertheless  a  poetical  production,  and  Strabo  (L  p. 
2/,  xxii.  p.  589)  seems  to  judge  too  harshly  of 
him,  when  he  calls  him  an  din)p  jui)*  «f  ris  AKAos. 
The  poem  **  Arimaspeia"  is  frequently  mentioned 
br  the  ancients  (Pans.  L  24.  §  6,  v.  7.  §  9  ;  Pol- 
rax,  ix.  5  ;  Gellius,  ix.  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  2), 
and  thirteen  hexameter  verses  of  it  are  preserved 
in  Longinua  (De  SubUm.  x.  4)  and  Tietzes  (OiU. 
viL  686,  kic~).    The  existence  of  the  poem  is  thus 
attested  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  the  ancients  thera- 
sejrps  denied  to  Aristeas  the  authorship  of  it, 
(Diony*.  Hal  Jmd.  de  Tkucyd.  23.)    It  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  oblivion  at  an  early  period.  Sui- 
das  also  mentions  a  thcogony  of  Aristeas,  in  prose, 
of  which,  bowerer,  nothing  is  known.  (Vossius, 
lie  /fat.  Oraee.  p.  10,  Ac  ed.  Westermann ;  Bode, 
Gesek.  der  Epudu  Dicktk.  pp.  472—478.)  [L.  S.] 
ARI'STEAS  CAplortat).    1.  Son  of  Adei- 
r^antus.  [AaWTlca.] 

2.  Of  Chios,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (Xen.  A  nab.  iv.  1. 
S  28,  vi.  |  20.) 

i  Of  Stratonice,  was  the  victor  at  the  Olympic 
wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
day,  OL  191.    (Pans.  v.  21.  §  5  ;  Krause, 
p.  249.) 

4.  An  Argive,  who  invited  Pvrrhus  to  Argos, 
la.  c  272,  as  his  rival  Aristippus  was  supported  by 
Antigoaos  Gonatas.    (Plut.  Pyrrk.  30.) 

5.  A  grammarian,  referred  to  by  Varro.  (L.L. 
X.  75.  ed.  Mailer. ) 

ARI'STEAS  or  ARISTA EUS,  a  Cyprian  by 
nation,  was  a  high  officer  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Pfeiladerphns,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  mili- 
tary talents.  Ptolemy  being  anxious  to  add  to 
bis  newly  founded  library  at  Alexandria  (b.  c. 
77 3  >  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  law,  sent  Aristeas  and 
Andreas,  the  commander  of  his  body-guard,  to 
./•er^^ul^Tn.  They  c-irrifd  presents  to  the  temple, 
t-.-i  obtained  from  the  high-priest,  Eleaxar,  a  ge- 
nuine copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  body  of 
•ewenty  elders,  six  from  each  tribe,  who  could 
TTwrMirn*"  H  into  Greek.  On  their  arrival  in 
EerjpL,  the  elders  were  received  with  great  distinc- 
tly Ptolemy,  and  were  lodged  in  a  house  in 
inland  of  Pharos,  where,  in  the  space  of 
-two  days,  they  completed  a  Greek  version 
which  was  called,  from  the 
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number  of  the  translators,  tcari  rods  iSoofn/fKotrra 
(the  Scptuagint),  and  the  same  name  was  extend- 
ed to  the  Greek  version  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  when  it  had  been  completed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  above  account  is 
given  in  a  Greek  work  which  professes  to  be  a 
letter  from  Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates,  but 
which  is  generally  admitted  by  the  best  critics  to 
be  spurious.  It  is  probably  the  fabrication  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  shortly  before  the  Christian 
aera.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Sotcr,  between  the  years  298  and  285  a.  c.  for  the 
Jews  who  had  been  brought  into  Egypt  by  that 
king  in  320  B.  c.  It  may  have  obtained  its  name 
from  its  being  adopted  by  the  Sanhedrim  (or 
council  of  seventy)  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  The 
other  books  of  the  Septuagint  version  were  trans- 
lated by  different  persons  and  at  various  times. 

The  letter  ascribed  to  Aristeas  was  first  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Simon  Schard,  BasiL  1561, 
8m,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1692,  8vo. ;  the 
best  edition  is  in  Gallandi  BiUiotk.  Pair,  ii.  p. 
771.    (Fabric  Bib.  Graec.  hi.  660.) 

The  story  about  Aristeas  and  the  seventy  inter- 
preters is  told,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  let- 
ter but  differing  from  it  in  some  points,  by  Aristo- 
bulus,  a  Jewish  philosopher  (op.  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evan.  xiii.  12),  Philo  Judaeus  (  ViL  Mos.  2),  Jo- 
sepbus  (Ant.  Jud.  xii.  2),  Justin  Martyr  (Cohort, 
ad  Grate,  p.  1 3,  Apoi.  p.  72,  Dial,  cum  Ttyph.  p. 
297),  Irenaeua  (Adv.  Haer.  iii.  25),  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strom.  L  p.  250),  Tertullian 
(Apolog.  18),  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evan.  viii.  1), 
Athanasius  (Synop.  S.  Scrip,  ii.  p.  156),  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (Catech.  pp.  36,  37),  Epiphanius  (De 
Mens,  ct  Pond.  3),  Jerome  (Praef.  in  Pentateuch ; 
Quaest.  in  Genes.  Prooem.),  Augustine  (De  Civ. 
Dei,  xviii.  42,  43),  Chrysostom  (Adv.  Jud.  i.  p. 
443),  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (In  Psalm.  2),  and 
Thcodoret.    (Praef.  in  Psalm.)  [P.  S-] 

ARI'STEAS  and  PAPIAS,  sculptors,  of  A phro- 
disium  in  Cyprus,  made  the  two  statues  of  centaurs 
in  dark  grey  marble  which  were  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa  at  Tivoli  in  1746,  and  are  now  in  the  Capito- 
line  museum.  They  bear  the  inscription  AP1CTEAC 
KAI  ITAniAC  A+POAIC1EIC.  From  the  style  of 
the  statues,  which  is  good,  and  from  the  place 
where  they  were  discovered,  Winckelmann  sup- 
poses that  they  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Other  statues  of  centaurs  have  been  discovered, 
very  much  like  those  of  Aristeas  and  Papias,  but 
of  better  workmanship,  from  which  some  writers 
have  inferred  that  the  latter  are  only  copies.  The 
two  centaurs  are  fully  described  by  Winckelmann 
( HVrAe,  vL  282,  with  Meyer's  note ;  viL  247),  and 
rifjured  by  Cavaceppi  (Raccolta  di  Statue,  i.  tav.  27, 
28)  and  Foggini  (Mus.  Capii.  tav.  13,  14.)  [P.S.] 

ARISTEIDES ('A/nxnttovs).  1.  Son  of  Lysiraa- 
chus,  the  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  makes  his 
first  certain  appearance  in  history  as  archon  epony- 
mus  of  the  year  489  B.  c.  (Mar.  Par.  50.)  From 
Herodotus  we  hear  of  him  as  the  best  and  justcst 
of  his  countrymen ;  as  ostracised  and  at  enmity 
with  Thcraistocles ;  of  his  generosity  and  bravery 
at  Salamis,  in  some  detail  (viii.  79,  82,  and  95)  ; 
and  the  fact,  that  he  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
the  campaign  of  Plataca.  (ix.  28.)  Thucydides 
names  him  once  as  co-ambassador  to  Sparta  with 
Themistocles,  once  in  the  words  to?  «V  'AptoTf  (Sou 
tffw.  (i.  91,  v.  18.)    In  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  he 
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w  the  example  of  the  virtue,  so  rare  among  states- 
men, of  justice,  and  is  said  M  to  hare  become  singu- 
larly famous  for  it,  not  only  at  home,  but  through 
the  whole  of  Greece."  (p.  526,  a,  b.)  In  Demos- 
thenes he  is  styled  the  assessor  of  the  $&pot  (c 
ArisUmr.  pp.  689,  690),  and  in  Acschines  he  has  the 
title  of  **  the  Just"  (c  Tim.  p.  4.  L  23,  e.  Cu*.  pp.  79. 
1.  38, 90. 1L 1 8, 20,  ed.  Steph.)  Added  to  this,  and  bv 
it  to  be  corrected,  we  have,  comprehending  the  sketch 
by  Cornelias  Nepos,  Plutarch's  detailed  biography, 
derived  from  various  sources,*  good  and  bad. 

His  family,  we  are  told,  was  ancient  and  noble 
(Callias  the  torch-bearer  was  his  cousin);  he  was 
the  political  disciple  of  Cieisthcnes  (Plut.  2,  An. 
Semi,  p.  790),  and  partly  on  that  account,  partly 
from  personal  character,  opposed  from  the  first  to 
Therm* tocle*.  They  fought  together,  Aristeides 
as  the  commander  of  his  tribe,  in  the  Athenian 
centre  at  Marathon ;  and  when  Miltiades  hurried 
from  the  field  to  protect  the  city,  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  spoil.  Next  year,  489,  perhaps  in 
consequence,  he  was  archon.  In  483  or  482  (ac- 
cording to  Nepos,  three  years  earlier)  he  suffered 
ostracism,  whether  from  the  enmities,  merely,  which 
he  had  incurred  by  his  scrupulous  honesty  and 
rigid  opposition  to  corruption,  or  in  connexion, 
further,  with  the  triumph  of  the  maritime  and 
democratic  policy  of  his  rival.  He  wrote,  it  is 
said,  his  own  name  on  the  sherd,  at  the  request  of 
an  ignorant  countryman,  who  knew  him  not,  but 
took  it  ill  that  any  citizen  should  be  called  just 
beyond  his  neighbours.  The  sentence  seems  to 
have  still  been  in  force  in  480  (Herod,  viii.  79 ; 
TkxxLC.Aridog.  ii.  p.  802.  L  16),  when  he  made  his 
way  from  Aegina  with  news  of  the  Persian  move- 
ments for  Thcmistoclcs  at  Salami s,  and  called  on 
him  to  be  reconciled.  In  the  battle  itself  he  did 
good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy,  with  a  band 
raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the  islet  of 
Psyttaleia.  In  479  he  was  strategus,  the  chief,  it 
would  seem,  but  not  the  sole  (Plut.  AruL  11,  but 
comp.  16  and  20,  and  Herod,  ix.),  and  to  him  no 
doubt  belongs  much  of  the  glory  due  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Athenians,  in  war  and  policy,  during  this,  the 
most  perilous  year  of  the  contest  Their  replies 
to  the  proffers  of  Persia  and  the  fears  of  Sparta 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  expressly,  and  seems  to 
speak  of  an  extant  ^^urfta.  'Apurrti&ov  embra- 
cing them.  (c.  16.)  So,  too,  their  treatment  of  the 
claims  of  Tcgca,  and  the  arrangements  of  Pausanias 
with  regard  to  their  post  in  battle.  He  gives  him 
further  the  suppression  of  a  Persian  plot  among 
the  arittocratical  Athenians,  and  the  settlement  of 
a  quarrel  for  the  ipicrrtia  by  conceding  them  to 
Plataea  (comp.  however  on  this  second  point 
Herod,  ix.  71)  ;  finally,  with  better  reason,  the 
consecration  of  Plataea  and  establishment  of  the 
Elcutheria,  or  Feast  of  Freedom.    On  the  return 

*  Plutarch  in  his  Aristeides  refers  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  Acschines  the  Socratic,  Callis- 
thenes,  Idomcncus,  Demetrius  Phalercus,  who 
wrote  an  'AfiiartlBrts  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  v.  80,  81), 
Ariston  Chius,  Panaetius,  and  Cratcrus :  he  had 
also  before  him  here,  probably,  as  in  his  Themis- 
tocles  (see  c.  27),  the  standard  historian,  Ephorus, 
Charon  Lomp&acenus,  a  contemporary  writer  (504 
to  464,  a  c),  and  Stesimbrotus  Thasios,  Deinon, 
Ileracleides  Ponticus,  and  Neanthes;  perhaps  also 
the  Atthides  of  Hellaukus  and  Philocborus,  and 
the  Chia  of  Ion. 


to  Athens,  Aristeides  seems  to  have  acted  in  cheerful 
concert  with  Themistocles,  as  directing  the  restor- 
ation of  the  city  (HeracL  Pont.  1);  as  his  colleague 
in  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  that  secured  for  it  iu 
walls ;  as  proposing,  in  accordance  with  his  policy, 
perhaps  also  in  consequence  of  changes  in  property 
produced  by  the  war,  the  measure  which  threw 
open  the  archonship  and  areiopagus  to  all  citizens 
alike.  In  477,  as  joint-commander  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  under  Pausanias,  by  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  his  colleague  and  disciple,  Cimon,  he 
had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command 
of  the  maritime  confederacy  :  and  to  him  was  by 
general  consent  entrusted  the  task  of  drawing  up 
iu  laws  and  fixing  its  assessment*  This  first 
<p6pot  of  460  talents,  paid  into  a  common  treasury 
at  Deloa,  bore  his  name,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
allies  in  after  times,  as  marking  their  Saturnian 
age.  It  is,  unless  the  change  in  the  constitution 
followed  it,  his  but  recorded  act.  He  lived,  Theo- 
ph  rust  us  related,  to  see  the  treasury  removed  to 
Athens,  and  declared  it  (for  the  bearing  of  the 
words  see  ThirlwalTs  Greece,  iii.  p.  47)  a  measure 
unjust  and  expedient.  During  most  of  this  period 
he  was,  we  may  suppose,  a*  Cimon's  coadjutor  at 
home,  the  chief  political  leader  of  Athens.  He 
died,  according  to  some,  in  Pontus,  more  probably, 
however,  at  home,  certainly  after  471,  the  year  of 
the  ostracism  of  Themistocles  and  very  likely,  as 
Nepos  states,  in  468.  (See  Clinton,  F.  H.  in  the 
years  469,  468.) 

A  tomb  was  shewn  in  Plutarch's  time  at  Ph  ale- 
rum,  as  erected  to  him  at  the  public  expense.  That 
he  did  not  leave  enough  behind  him  to  pay  for  his 
funeral,  is  perhaps  a  piece  of  rhetoric  VVe  may 
believe,  however,  that  his  daughters  were  portioned 
by  the  state,  as  it  appears  certain  (Plut.  27;  comp. 
Dem.  c  Lept.  491.  25),  that  his  son  Lysimachus 
received  lands  and  money  by  a  decree  of  Alcibiades; 
and  that  assistance  was  given  to  his  grand-daughter, 
and  even  to  remote  descendants,  in  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  must,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  been  in  489,  as  archon  eponymus, 
among  the  pentacosiomedimni :  the  wars  may  have 
destroyed  his  property  ;  we  can  hardly  question 
the  story  from  Aeschines,  the  disciple  of  Socrates, 
that  when  his  poverty  was  made  a  reproach  in  a 
court  of  justice  to  Callias,  his  cousin,  he  bore  wit- 
ness that  he  had  received  and  declined  offers  of 
his  assistance  ;  that  he  died  poor  is  certain.  This 
of  itself  would  prove  him  possessed  of  an  honesty 
rare  in  those  times ;  and  in  the  higher  points  of 
integrity,  though  Theophrastus  said,  and  it  may 
be  true,  that  he  at  times  sacrificed  it  to  his  coun- 
try's interest,  no  case  whatever  can  be  adduced  in 
proof,  and  he  certainly  displays  a  sense,  very  un- 
usual, of  the  duties  of  nation  to  nation. 

2.  Son  of  Lysimachus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  in  Plato's  Laches  represented  as  brought 
by  his  father  to  Socrates  as  a  future  pupil.  In 
the  Thcactetus  Socrates  speaks  of  him  as  one 
of  those  who  made  rapid  progress  while  in  his 
society,  but,  after  Jcaving  him  prematurely,  lost  all 
he  had  gained;  an  account  which  is  unskilfully 
expanded  and  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  young  man 
himself  by  the  author  of  the  Tbeages.  That  of 
the  Theaetetus  in  the  main  we  may  take  to  be  true. 
(Plat-  Laches,  p..  179,  a,  &c ;  7Wf.  p.  151,  a; 
7-Acoo.p.l31,a.)  [A.  H.  C] 

3.  Son  of  Archippus,  an  Athenian  com- 
mander of  the  ships  sent  to  collect  money  from 
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eke  Gmk  Hate*  in  a  c  425  and  424.  (Thuc. 
ir.  50,  75.) 

4.  An  Elean,  conquered  in  the  armed  race  at 
the  Olympic,  in  the  Diaulos  at  the  Pythian,  and 
in  the  boys'  horse- race  at  the  Nemean  games. 
(Paul,  ri  16.  |  3.) 

ARISTE'IDES,  P.  AELIUS  ('Apurr«(Sns)t 
rammed  THEODORUS,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  rhetoricians  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  was  the  son  of  Eudaemun,  a  priest  of 
Zeus,  and  born  at  Adriani  in  Mysia,  according  to 
some  in  A.  D.  129,  and  according  to  others  in  a.  D. 
117.    He  shewed  extraordinary  talents  even  in 
his  early  youth,  and  devoted  himself  with  an  ul- 
awst  onpurulk-led  zeal  to  the  study  of  rhetoric, 
which  appeared  to  him  the  worthiest  occupation  of 
a  mas,  and  along  with  it  he  cultivated  poetry  as 
an  amusement.    Besides  the  rhetorician  H erodes 
Atticas,  whom  he  heard  at  Athens,  be  also  received 
instruction*  from  Aristocles  at  Pergamos,  from 
Pokmon  at  Smyrna,  and  from  the  grammarian 
Alexander  of  Couyaeum.  (Philostr.  ViL  Sopk.  ii.  9; 
Snides,  a.  c  'Apurr*ihr\t ;  Aristeid.  Oral  fun.  in 
Ala.  p.  80,  ed,  J  ebb.)     After  being  sufficiently 
prepared  for  his  profession,  he  travelled  for  some 
time,  and  visited  various  places  in  Asia,  Africa, 
especially  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.    The  fame  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements,  which  preceded  him 
everywhere,  was  so  great,  that  monuments  were 
erected  to  his  honour  in  several  towns  which  he 
tad  honoured  with  his  presence.   (Aristeid.  Oral. 
Atpypt.  iL  p.  331,  Ac  ;  Philostr.  ViL  Sopk.  ii.  9. 
§  1.)    Shortly  before  his  return,  and  while  yet  in 
Italy,  be  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which  lasted 
far  thirteen  years.  He  had  from  his  childhood  been 
of  a  very  weakly  constitution,  hot  neither  this  nor 
his  protracted  illness  prevented  his  prosecuting  his 
*r™A-~*   for  he  wu*  well  at  intervals ;  and  in  his 
Sacri™  (l*po't  A 07 oi,  a  sort  of  diary  of 
recovery),  he  relates  that  he  was 
frequently  encouraged  by  visions  in  his  dreams  to 
cultivate  rhetoric  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
studies.    Ihinng  this  period  and  afterwards,  he 
n-i-  i-rvl  at  Smyrna,  whither  he  had  gone  on  ac- 
o>unt  of  its  baths,  but  he  made  occasional  excur- 
sions into  the  country,  to  Pergaiuus,  Pbocaca,  and 
other  towns,    (Serm.  Safr.  ii.  p.  304,  iv.  p.  324, 
Ac.)    He  had  great  influence  with  the  emperor  M. 
AureLiaa,  whose  acquaintance  be  had  formed  in 
Ionia,  and  when  in  a.  p.  178,  Smyrna  was  to  a 
extent  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  A  rift- 
represented  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  in  such  vivid  colours  to 
iperor  that  he  was  moved  to  tears,  and  gene- 
assisted  the  Smyrnaeans  in  rebuilding  their 
Ci.'aTL.    The  Smyrnaeans  shewed  their  gratitude 
to  Anjteides  by  erecting  to  him  a  brazen  statue  in 
their  ^,'ora.  and  by  calling  him  the  founder  of  their 
Vrmu.  (Philostr.  ViL  Sopk.  ii.  9.  §  2 ;  Aristeid. 
ad  M.  Amrd.  et  CbmmotL  I  p.  512.)  Va- 
and  distinctions  were  offered 
to  him  at  Smyrna,  but  be  refused  them,  and  accept- 
ed oiijy  the  office  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he 
innl  his  death,  about  a-  D.  180,  according  to 
at  the  age  of  60,  and  according  to  others  of 
70.     The  circumstance  of  his  living  for  so  many 
yeairs  ax  Smyrna,  and  enjoying  such  great  honours 
trjr  re,  is  probably  the  reason  that  in  an  epigram 
•Kill  extant  (AmtkoL  Plammd.  p.  376)  he  is  regard- 
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statues.  (Liban.  EpisL  1551.)  One  of  these  nv 
presenting  the  rhetorician  in  a  sitting  attitude,  was 
discovered  in  the  16th  century,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  Vatican  museum.  The  museum  of  Verona 
contains  an  inscription  to  his  honour.  (Visconti, 
Iamograpk.  Gncq.  i.  plate  xxxi  p.  373,  &c ;  Bar- 
toli,  DisxrL  Sul.  Mumo  Verotete,  Verona,  1745, 
4to.) 

The  works  of  Aristeidet  extant  are,  fifty-five 
orations  and  declamations  ( including  those  which 
were  discovered  by  Morelli  and  Mai),  and  two 
treatises  on  rhetorical  subjects  of  little  value,  viz. 
wtpl  sroAirtKOV  A07OV  Hal  *tpl  chpcAovt  Aoyou. 
Some  of  his  orations  are  eulogies  on  the  power  of 
certain  divinities,  others  are  panegyrics  on  towns, 
such  as  Smyrna,  Cixycus,  Rome  ;  one  among  them 
is  a  Panathenaicus,  and  an  imitation  of  that  of 
Isocrates.  Others  again  treat  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  six 
orations  called  Upol  Xiyoi^  which  were  mentioned 
above,  have  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
modern  times,  on  account  of  the  various  stories 
they  contain  respecting  the  cures  of  the  sick  in 
temples,  and  on  account  of  the  apparent  resem- 
blance between  these  cures  and  those  said  to  be 
effected  by  Mesmerism.  (Thorlacius,  Opuscvl.  ii. 
p.  129,  &c)  A  list  of  the  orations  extant 
as  well  as  of  the  lost  works  of  Aris te ides,  is  given 
in  Fabric! us  {IiibL  Gr.  vL  p.  15,  Ac),  and  more 
completely  by  Westermann.  {Gewck.  der  Gricch. 
Bendttamk.  p.  321,  &c.)  Aristeides  as  an  orator 
is  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  rhetoricians  in 
his  time,  whose  great  and  only  ambition  was  to 
shine  and  make  a  momentary  impression  by  ex- 
tempore speeches,  and  a  brilliant  and  dazzling 
style.  Aristeides,  with  whom  thought  was  of  far 
greater  importance  than  the  form  in  which  it  ap- 
peared, expressed  the  difference  between  hun*elf 
and  the  other  rhetoricians,  at  his  first  interview 
with  the  emperor,  M.  Aurelius,  by  saying,  01)* 
iffuir  T&y  ifiovvTw^  dAAd  iitv  dxpiSuvvrwr. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Sopk.  ii.  9.  §  2;  Sopot.  Proby.  in 
AruticL  p.  738,  ed.  Diud.)  He  despised  the  silly 
puns,  the  shallow  witticisms  and  insignificant  or- 
naments of  his  contemporaries,  and  sought  nourish- 
ment for  his  mind  in  the  study  of  the  ancients. 
In  his  panegyric  orations,  however,  he  often  en- 
deavours to  display  as  much  brilliancy  of  style  as 
he  can.  On  the  whole  his  style  is  brief  and  con- 
cise, but  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  and  clear- 
ness. His  sentiments  are  often  trivial  and  spun 
out  to  an  intolerable  length,  which  leaves  the 
reader  nothing  to  think  upon  for  himself.  His 
orations  remind  us  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  hear- 
ing himself  talk.  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
however,  Aristeides  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  His  admirers  compared  him 
to  Demosthenes,  and  even  Aristeides  did  not 
think  himself  much  inferior.  This  vanity  and  self- 
sufficiency  made  him  enemies  and  opponents, 
among  whom  are  mentioned  Palladius  (Li ban. 
Epitt.  546),  Sergius,  and  Porphyrins.  (SuidL  «.  ft.) 
But  the  number  of  his  admirers  was  far  greater, 
and  several  learned  grammarians  wrote  commen- 
taries on  his  orations.  Besides  Athanasius,  Me- 
nander,  and  others,  whose  works  arc  lost,  we  must 
mention  especially  Sopater  of  Apamea,  who  is  pro- 
bably the  author  of  the  Greek  Prolegomena  to  the 
orations  of  Aristeides,  and  also  of  some  among  the 
Scholia  on  Aristeides,  which  have  been  published  by 
Trommel  {Scholia  in  ArididU  Oraliones,  Frankf. 
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1826,  8vo.),  and  by  Dindorf  (voL  iii.  of  his  edition 
of  Aristeides),  and  which  contain  a  great  many 
things  of  importance  for  mythology,  history,  and 
antiquities.  They  also  contain  numerous  fragmenU 
of  works  now  lost.  The  greater  part  of  these 
Scholia  are  probably  compilations  from  the  com- 
mentaries of  Arethas,  Metrophanes,  and  othrr 
grammarians.  Respecting  the  life  of  Aristeides, 
compare  J.  Masson,  Collectanea  Historica  Aristidis 
Ucvum  et  viiam  spectantia,  online  chronol'KfUn 
digesto,  in  the  edition  of  Jebb,  and  reprinted  in 
that  of  Dindorf.  The  first  edition  of  the  orations 
of  Aristeides  (53  in  number)  is  that  of  Florence, 
1517,  foL  In  1566  W.  Canter  published  at  Basel 
a  Latin  translation,  in  which  many  passages  were 
skilfully  corrected.  This  translation,  together  with 
the  Uroek  text,  was  re-edited  by  P.  Stephens, 
1604,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  A  better  edition,  with  some 
of  the  Greek  Scholia,  is  that  of  Samuel  Jebb,  Ox- 
ford, 1722,  2  vols.  4to.  Many  corrections  of  the 
text  of  this  edition  are  contained  in  Reiake's 
Animadversion**  in  AucL  Grate,  vol.  iii.  Morelli 
published  in  1761  the  oration  wpot  Anrrlrriv  ifaip 
drtKtlas,  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  Venetian 
MS.  It  was  afterwards  edited  again  by  F.  A. 
Wolf,  in  his  edition  of  Demosthenes'  oration 
against  Leptines  (Halle,  1789),  and  by  Grauert  in 
his  Dedanuttiones  Leptineae.  (Bonn,  1827,  8vo.) 
This  edition  of  Grauert  contains  also  an  oration 
wp6s  AryuxriMirti  wtpl  drsAcIof,  which  had  been 
discovered  by  A.  Mai,  and  published  in  his  Nova 
Collect  Script.  Vet.  voL  i.  p.  3.  A  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  works  of  Aristeides,  which  gives  a 
correct  text  and  all  the  Scholia,  was  published  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1829,  3  vols.  8vo.  [L.  S.] 
ARISTEIDES,  Artists.  1.  Of  Thebes,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters.  His  father 
was  Aristodemus,  his  teachers  were  Euxenidas  and 
bis  brother  Nicomachus.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §§7,22.) 
He  was  a  somewhat  older  contemporary  of  Apelles 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  19),  and  flourished  about  360- 
330  B.  c  The  point  in  which  he  most  excelled  is 
thus  described  by  Pliny  (I.e.) :  u  Is  omnium  primus 
animum  pinxit  ct  sensus  hominum  cxpressit,  quae 
vocant  Graeci  ijOrf,  item  pcrturbationes,"  that  is, 
he  depicted  the  feelings,  expressions,  and  passions 
which  may  be  observed  in  common  life.  One  of 
his  finest  pictures  was  that  of  a  babe  approaching 
the  breast  of  its  mother,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  whoso  fear  could  be  plainly  seen  lest  the 
child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk.  (AnthoL 
(iraec.  ii.  p.  251,  Jacobs.)  Fuseli  (Led,  1)  has 
•hewn  how  admirably  in  this  picture  the  artist 
drew  the  line  between  pity  and  disgust.  Alexander 
admired  the  picture  so  much,  that  he  removed  it  to 
Pella.  Another  of  his  pictures  was  a  suppliant, 
whose  voice  you  seemed  almost  to  hear.  Several 
other  pictures  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (I.e.), 
and  among  them  an  Iris  (ib.  40.  §  41),  which, 
though  unfinished,  excited  the  greatest  admiration. 
As  examples  of  the  high  price  set  upon  his  works, 
Pliny  (ib.  36.  §  19)  tells  us,  that  he  painted  a  pic- 
ture for  Mnason,  tyrant  of  Eiatea,  representing  a 
battle  with  the  Persians,  and  containing  a  hundred 
figures,  for  each  of  which  Aristeides  received  ten 
minae  ;  and  that  long  after  his  death,  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus,  gave  a  hundred  talents  for  one  of  his 
pictures,  (lb.  and  vii.  39.)  In  another  passage 
(xxxv.  8)  Pliny  tells  us,  thut  when  Muminius  was 
selling  the  spoils  of  Greece,  Attalus  bought  a  pic- 
ture of  Bacchus  by  Aristeides  for  600,000  sesterces, 


but  that  Mummius,  having  thus  discovered  the 
value  of  tho  picture,  refused  to  sell  it  to  Attalus, 
and  took  it  to  Rome,  where  it  was  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  was  the  first  foreign  painting 
which  was  exposed  to  public  view  at  Rome.  The 
commentators  are  in  doubt  whether  these  two  pas- 
sages refer  to  the  same  picture.  (See  also  Strab. 
viii.  p.  381.)  Aristeides  was  celebrated  for  his 
pictures  of  courtezans,  and  hence  he  was  called 
Toproypdipoi.  (A then.  xiii.  p.  567,  b.)  He  was 
somewhat  harsh  in  his  colouring.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36. 
§  19.)  According  to  some  authorities,  the  inven- 
tion of  encaustic  painting  in  wax  (DicLof  AnL  «.r. 
Painting,  pp.  685, 686)  was  ascribed  to  Aristeides, 
and  it*  perfection  to  Praxiteles;  but  Pliny  ob- 
serves, that  there  were  extant  encaustic  pictures  of 
Polygnotus  Nicanor,  and  Arcesilaus.  (xxxv.  39.) 

Aristeides  left  two  sons,  Nicerus  and  Ariston, 
to  whom  he  taught  his  art.  [Ariston  ;  Nickrur.  j 

Another  Aristeides  is  mentioned  as  his  disciple. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  23.)  The  words  of  Pliny,  which 
are  at  first  sight  somewhat  obscure,  are  rightly  ex- 
plained in  the  following  table  by  Sillig.  (CataJL 
Art.  i.  p.  Antorides.) 

Aristeides  of  Thebes. 


Niccroa,  Ariston,  Aristeides, 

son.  sou.  disciple. 


Antoridcs  and  Euphranor, 
disciples. 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  statues  of 
four-horsed  and  two-horsed  chariots.  Since  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Polycletus,  he  must  have  flourished 
about  388  a.  c.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19.  §  12.)  Perhaps 
he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Aristeides  who 
made  some  improvements  in  the  goals  of  the  Olym- 
pic stadium.  (Paus.  vL  20.  §  7;  Bbckh,  Corp.  Im- 
tcrip.  i.  p.  39.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Athens,  one  of  the  earliest 
Christian  apologetic  writers,  was  at  first  a  philoso- 
pher, and  continued  such  after  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian. He  is  described  by  Jerome  as  a  most  elo- 
quent man.  His  apology  for  Christianity,  which 
he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  about  123 
or  126  a.  o.,  was  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
the  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  said  that  the  apology 
of  Justin,  who  was  also  a  philosopher,  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Aristeides. 
The  work  of  Aristeides  is  entirely  lost.  (Euseb. 
I  list,  Kcclct.  iv.  3,  Chron.  Armcn.;  Hicron.  de  Vir. 
Must.  20 ;  Epist.adMagn. OraU  84,  p,  327.)  [P. S,] 

ARISTEIDES,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Mil rsi ac a  (MiAT><r«a*rd  or  Mtkvaiaxol  AO701), 
which  was  probably  a  romance,  having  Miletus  for 
its  scene.  It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  n 
licentious  character.  It  extended  to  six  books  at 
the  least  (Harpocrat  s.  v.  Stpurfar^s.)  It  wis 
translated  into  Latin  by  L.  Cornelius  Siseima,  a 
contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come popular  with  the  Romans.  (Plut,  Crass, 
32;  Ovid.  Trist.  ii.  413,  414,  443,  444;  Lucian, 
Amor.  I.)  Aristeides  is  reckoned  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Greek  romance,  and  the  title  of  his  work  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  term  Milesian* 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  Some  writers  think, 
that  his  work  was  imitated  by  Appuleius  in  his 
Metamorphoses,  and  by  Lucian  in  bis  Lucius. 
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The  age  and  country  of  Aristeides  are  unknown, 
but  the  title  of  his  work  is  thought  to  favour  the 
conjecture  that  he  was  a  native  of  Miletus.  Vos- 
nu*  («fc  Hid.  (iraec  p.  401,  ed.  Westermann) 
suppose*,  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Aris- 
teides of  Miletus,  whose  works  on  Sicilian,  Italian, 
and  Persian  history  (2xx«Ai*d\  IraAixd,  Tltpcutd) 
are  several  times  quoted  by  Plutarch  ( ParalL ), 
and  that  the  author  of  the  historical  work 
JCrtfo*  was  also  the  same  person.  (SchoL  Pind. 
PjdL  iii.  14.)  [P.  S-] 

ARISTEIDES  QUINTILJA'NUS  (*Ap«rre/- 
itts  KourtAiwos),  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  three 
books  on  music  (n«pl  M'>u<rurf}f).  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  history,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer.  But  he  must  have  lived  after 
Cicero,  whom  be  quotes  (p.  70),  and  before  Marti- 
inus  Capelia,  who  has  made  use  of  this  treatise  in 
h»  work  IM  Xmptti*  PkduUxpac  et  MercurU,  lib.  9. 
It  seems  prol>able  also  that  he  must  be  placed  be- 
fore Ptolrmy,  since  he  does  not  mention  the  dif- 
ference between  that  writer  and  his  predecessors 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  the  modes.  (  Aristox- 
enus  reckoned  13,  his  followers  15,  but  Ptolemy 
only  7.  See  Aristeid.  pp.  22, 23 ;  PtoL  Harm.  ii.  9.) 

The  work  of  Aristeides  is  perhaps  the  inokt 
Taloabie  of  all  the  ancient  musical  treatises.  It 
'irijratr  s,  be>ide«t  the  theory  of  music  (dp/AoyunJ)  in 
toe  modern  sense,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  com- 
prehended under  poixrunf,  which  latter  science 
co&terc;<!atrd  not  merely  the  regulation  of  sounds, 
but  the  harmonious  disposition  of  everything  in 
nature.  The  first  book  treats  of  Harmonics  and 
JtLjtAm ;  the  former  subject  being  considered  under 
the  usual  head*  of  Sounds,  Intervals,  Systems, 
Genera,  Modes,  Transition,  and  Composition  (m*- 
AtrroJa  j.  The  second,  of  the  moral  effects  and 
ediiciiLionaJ  powers  uf  music  ;  and  the  third  of  the 
numerical  ratios  which  define  musical  intervals, 
and  of  their  connexion  with  physical  and  moral 
science  generally.  Aristeides  refers  (p.  87)  to  an- 
other work  of  his  own,  ITept  rioorrurijr,  which  is 
lost.  He  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  any  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  music,  except  Aristoxenus. 

The  only  edition  of  Aristeides  is  that  of  Mei- 
botniua.  1 1  is  printed,  along  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  9  th  book  of  Martian  us  Capelia,  in  his  col- 
lection entitled  Anttqaae  Muticae  Audoret  Septcm, 
AmsT.  1052.  A  new  edition  of  all  these,  and  of 
sereral  other  ancient  musical  writers,  is  announced 
by  Dr.  J.  Franxiu*  of  Berlin.  (Fabric  BiU.  Grate. 
roL  tL  p.  259.)  [YV.  F.  D.] 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Samoa,  a  writer  mentioned 
fcy  Varro  in  his  work  entitled  *  Hebdomades,"  as 
an  authority  for  the  opinion,  that  the  moon  com- 
pleted her  circuit  in  twenty-eight  days  exactly. 
<  AnL  GelL  Ar.  A.  iii.  10.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTrTNUS  ALE'XIUS.  [Alexius  Arid- 

TXXIX] 

^  ARlSTEUSCAp«rT«tff),  or  ARISTEAS('Ap«r- 
T"««x,  Herod. ).  1 .  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Adeimantus, 
con.ri-inded  the  troop*  &ent  by  Corinth  to  maintain 
Potidaea  in  iu  revolt,  a.  c  432.  With  Potidaea 
fee  was  connected,  and  of  the  troops  the  greater 
■amber  were  volunteers,  serving  chiefly  from  at- 
tach mcnt  to  him.  Appointed  on  his  arrival  com- 
trtitnd^r-in-cbief  of  the  allied  infantry,  he  encoun- 
tered the  Athenian  Cailias,  but  was  outmanoeuvred 
and  defeated.  With  his  own  division  he  was  suc- 
cessful* and  with  it  on  returning  from  the  pursuit 
be  found  himself  cut  off,  but  by  a  bold  course  made 


his  way  with  slight  loss  into  the  town.  This  wn* 
now  blockaded,  and  Aristcus,  seeing  no  hope,  bid 
them  leave  himself  with  a  garrison  of  500,  and  the 
rest  make  their  way  to  sea.  This  escape  was 
effected,  and  he  himself  induced  to  join  in  it ;  after 
which  he  was  occupied  in  petty  warfare  in  Chalci- 
dice,  and  negotiations  for  aid  from  Peloponnesus. 
Finally,  not  long  before  the  surrender  of  Potidaea, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  b.  c  430,  he  set  out 
with  other  ambassadors  from  Peloponnesus  for  the 
court  of  Persia ;  but  visiting  Sitalces  the  Odrysian 
in  their  way,  they  were  given  to  Athenian  ambas- 
sadors there  by  Sadocus,  his  son,  and  sent  to 
Athens;  and  at  Athens,  partly  from  fear  of  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Aristeus,  partly  in  retaliation 
for  the  cruelties  practised  by  Sparta,  he  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  (Thuc  i.  60 — 65,  ii.  67 ; 
Herod,  vii.  137;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  iii.  pp.  102 
—4,  162,  3.)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  A  Corinthian,  son  of  Pellichus,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  sent  against 
Epidamnus,  B.  c.  436.  (Thuc.  L  29.) 

3.  A  Spartan  commander,  B.  c.  423.  (Thuc 
iv.  132.) 

4.  An  Argive,  the  son  Cheimon,  conquered  in 
the  Dolichos  at  the  Olympic  games.   (Paus.  vi. 

Ml.) 

ARl'STIAS  ('A/uorfos),  a  dramatic  poet,  the 
son  of  Pratinas,  whose  tomb  Pausanias  (ii.  13.  § 
5)  saw  at  Phlius,  and  whose  Satyric  dramas,  with 
those  of  his  rather,  were  surpassed  only  by  those  of 
Aeschylus.  (Paus.  /.  c)  Aristias  is  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Sophocles  as  one  of  the  poet*  with  whom 
the  latter  contended.  Besides  two  dramas,  which 
were  undoubtedly  Satyric,  viz.  the  Kqpo  and 
Cyclops,  Aristias  wrote  three  others,  viz.  Antaeus, 
Oqiheus,  and  Atalante,  which  may  have  been 
tragedies.  (Cora p.  Athen.  xv.  p.  686,  a;  Pollux, 
vii.  31  ;  Welcker,  Die  Grieck.  Tragodien*  p.  966.) 

ARI'STION  (*Api<nW),  a  philosopher  either 
of  the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  who  made 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  and  was  besieged  there 
by  Sulla,  fi.  c.  87,  in  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
His  early  history  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  21 1,  &c),  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius  of 
Apameia,  the  instructor  of  Cicero.  By  him  he  is 
called  Athenion,  whereas  Pausanias,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch  agree  in  giving  him  the  name  of  Aristion. 
Casaubon  on  Athenaeus  (L  c)  conjectures  that  his 
true  name  was  Athenion,  but  that  on  enrolling  him- 
self as  a  citizen  of  Athens,  he  changed  it  to  Aristion, 
a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  case  of  one  Sosiaa 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  whose  name  was 
altered  to  Sosistratus  under  the  same  circumstances. 
Athenion  or  Aristion  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a 
Peripatetic  also  named  Athenion,  to  whose  pro- 
perty he  succeeded,  and  so  became  an  Athenian 
citizen.  He  married  early,  and  began  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  philosophy,  which  be  did  with  great 
success  at  Messene  and  Larissa.  On  returning  to 
Athens  with  a  considerable  fortune,  he  was  named 
ambassador  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  then 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
intimate  friends  and  counsellors  of  that  monarch. 
His  letters  to  Athens  represented  the  power  of  his 
patron  in  such  glowing  colours,  that  his  country- 
men  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  throwing  off  the 
Roman  yoke  Mithridates  then  sent  him  to 
Athens,  where  he  soon  contrived,  through  the 
king's  patronage,  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His  go- 
vernment seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  cruel  cha- 
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racter,  so  that  be  is  spoken  of  with  abhorrence  by 
Plutarch  {Praecept.  gcr.  Rrip.  p.  809),  and  classed 
by  him  with  Nabis  and  Catiline.  He  sent  Apclli- 
con  of  Teot  to  plunder  the  sacred  treasury  of  Delos, 
[Apkllicon],  though  Appian  (MUhrid.  p.  189) 
says,  that  this  had  already  been  done  for  him  by 
Mithridates,  and  adds,  that  it  was  by  means  of  the 
money  resulting  from  this  robbery  that  Aristion  was 
enabled  to  obtain  the  supreme  power.  Meantime 
Sulla  landed  in  Greece,  and  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Athens  and  the  Peiraeus,  the  latter  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Archclaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates. 
The  sufferings  within  the  city  from  famine  were  so 
dreadful,  that  men  are  said  to  have  even  devoured 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions.  At  last 
Athens  was  taken  by  storm,  and  Sulla  gaTe  orders 
to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age.  Aristion  fled  to  tho 
Acropolis,  having  first  burnt  the  Odeum,  lest  Sulla 
should  use  the  wood-work  of  that  building  for 
battering-rams  and  other  instruments  of  attack. 
The  Acropolis,  however,  was  soon  taken,  and 
Aristion  dragged  to  execution  from  the  altar  of 
Minerva.  To  the  divine  vengeance  for  this  im- 
piety Pausanias  (i.  20.  §  4)  attributes  the  loath- 
some disease  which  afterwards  terminated  Sulla's 
life.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ARl'STION  ('Apurrlttv),  a  surgeon,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  was  the  son 
of  Pasicratcs,*  who  belonged  to  the  same  profes- 
sion. (Oribas.  De  Machinam.  cc  24,  26.  pp.  1 80, 
183.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life ;  with  respect  to  his  date,  he  may  be  conjec- 
tured to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  first  century 
B.  c,  as  he  lived  after  Nvmphodorus  (Oribas.  ibid. 
p.  1 80),  and  before  Heliodorus  (p.  1 6 1 ).  [  W.A.G.] 

ARISTIPPUS  {'Apltmwwos).  1.  Of  Larissa, 
in  Thessaly,  an  Aleuad,  received  lessons  from 
Gorgias  when  he  visited  Thessaly.  Aristippus  ob- 
tained money  and  troops  from  the  younger  Cyrus 
to  resist  a  faction  opposed  to  him,  and  placed 
Menon,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  disreputable 
manner,  over  these  forces.  (Xen.  AnaL  L  1.  § 
10,  ii.  6.  §  28  ;  Plat  Menon,  init.) 

2.  An  Argive,  who  obtained  the  supremo  power 
at  Argos  through  the  aid  of  Antigonus  GonaUis, 
about  B.  c.  272.    (Plut.  Pyrrh.  30.) 

3.  An  Argive,  a  different  person  from  the 
preceding,  who  also  became  tyrant  of  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  Aristomachus  I.,  in  the  time  of 
Aratus.  He  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  perfect 
tyrant  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Aratus  made 
many  attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  tyranny,  but 
at  first  without  success  ;  but  Aristippus  at  length 
fell  in  a  battle  against  Aratus,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  tyranny  by  Aristomachus  II.  (PluL  Aral. 
25,  &c.) 

ARISTI'US  FUSCUS.  [Fuscos.] 
ARISTIPPUS  ('ApiVrMnroj),  son  of  Aritades, 
born  at  Cyrene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
School  of  Philosophy,  came  over  to  Greece  to  be 
present  at  the  Olympic  games,  where  he  fell  in 
with  Ischomachus  the  agriculturist  (whose  praises 
are  the  subject  of  Xcnophon's  Occowmicus),  and 
by  his  description  was  rilled  with  so  ardent  a 
desire  to  see  Socrates,  that  be  went  to  Athens 

*  In  the  extract  from  Oribasius,  given  by  A. 
Mai  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Clasnci  Auctorta 
e  Voticanis  Gxlici&us  Editi,  Rom.  8vo.,  1831,  we 
should  read  vUv  instead  of  traripa  in  p.  152, 1. 23, 
and  'Apurrl*?  instead  of  'April*  iu  p.  158, 1. 10. 
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for  the  purpose  (PluL  de  Curios.  2),  and  remained 
with  him  almost  up  to  the  time  of  bis  execution, 
b.  c  399.  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  gives  el  c  366  u 
the  date  of  Aristippus,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  facts  which  we  know  about  him,  and  with  the 
statement  (SchoL  ad  Aristopk.  PluL  179),  that 
Lais,  the  courtezan  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
was  born  B.  c.  421. 

Though  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  he  wandered  both 
in  principle  and  practice  very  tar  from  the  teaching 
and  example  of  bis  great  master.    He  was  luxuri- 
ous in  his  mode  of  living  ;  he  indulged  in  sensual 
gratifications,  and  the  society  of  the  notorious 
Lais  ;  he  took  money  for  his  teaching  (being  tho 
first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  who  did  so,  Diog. 
Lae'rU  ii.  65),  and  avowed  to  his  instructor  that  be 
resided  in  a  foreign  land  in  order  to  escape  the 
trouble  of  mixing  in  the  politics  of  his  native  city. 
(Xen.  Mem.  iu  1.)    He  passed  part  of  his  hie  si 
the  court  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  is 
also  said  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Arts- 
phemcs,  the  satrap  who  drove  the  Spartans  from 
Rhodes  a  c  396.(Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  79  ;  see  Brueker, 
Hist.  Crii.  Phil.  ii.  2, 3.)  He  appears,  however,  st 
last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  there  he  spent 
his  old  age.    The  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him, 
and  of  which  we  find  a  most  tedious  number  in 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  65,  dec.),  by  no  means  give 
us  the  notion  of  a  person  who  was  the  mere  slate 
of  his  passions,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a  pride 
in  extracting  enjoyment  from  all  circumstances  of 
every  kind,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  pros- 
perity alike.    They  illustrate  and  confirm  the  two 
statements  of  Horace  (£)>.  i.  1.  18),  that  to  observe 
the  precepts  of  Aristippus  is  **  miki  re*,  no»  »e 
rebus  tvbjungere?  and  (L  17.  23)  that,  u  emus 
Aristtppum  liicuit  color  et  status  et  res."  Thus 
when  reproached  for  his  love  of  bodily  indulgences 
he  answered,  that  there  was  no  shame  in  enjoying 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  be  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.    When  Dionysius, 
provoked  at  some  of  his  remarks,  ordered  him  to 
take  the  lowest  place  at  table,  be  said,  M  You 
wish  to  dignify  the  seat."    Whether  he  was  pri- 
soner to  a  satrap,  or  grossly  insulted  and  even  spit 
upon  by  a  tyrant,  or  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  i 
banquet,  or  reviled  for  faithlessness  to  Socrates  by 
his  fellow-pupils,  he  maintained  the  same  calm 
temper.   To  Xcnophon  and  Plato  he  was  very  ob- 
noxious, as  we  see  from  the  Memorabilia  (L  c)» 
where  he  maintains  an  odious  discussion  against 
Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  and 
from  the  Phacdo  (p.  59,  c),  where  his  absence 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only  at 
Aegina,  200  stadia  from  Athena,  is  doubtless  men- 
tioned as  a  reproach.    (See  Stallbaum's  note.) 
Aristotle,  too,  calls  him  a  sophist  (Metapiys.  ii. 
2),  and  notices  a  story  of  Plato  speaking  to  him 
with  rather  undue  vehemence,  and  of  his  replying 
with  calmness.    (RkeL  ii.  23.)     He  imparted  hi* 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was 
communicated  to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus 
(hence  called  prrrpoSliajcToiy,  and  by  him  it  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system.  Laertias* 
on  the  authority  of  Sotion  (b.  c  205)  and  Patut- 
tius  (b.  c.  143),  gives  a  long  list  of  books  whose 
authorship  is  ascribed  to  Aristippus,  though  he  alss 
says  that  Sosicrates  of  Rhodea  (b.  c  255)  states, 
that  he  wrote  nothing.    Among  these  are  treatises 
Ilepl  n<u8«hu,  Tltpl  'Aprrijj,   Tltpl  TvxiS 
many  others.    Some  epistles  attributed  to 
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rejected  a*  forgeries  by  Bender.  (Dis- 
tertatiem  om  /*ialariM%  <Jfc.  p.  104.)  One  of  these  is 
to  Arete,  and  iu  spuriousnets  is  proved,  among 
other  argument*,  by  the  occurrence  in  it  of  the 
name  of  a  city  near  Gyrene,  B«p*rtr?7,  which  must 
have  been  given  by  the  Macedonians,  in  whose 
dialect  $  stand*  for  f ,  so  that  the  name  is  equiva- 
lent to  feftrarq,  the  vidorknu. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  view  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  earlier  Cyrenak  school  in  gene- 
ral, though  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
srstem  was  wholly  or  even  chiefly  drawn  up  by 
tbc  *\      j*V.rvfrt  i  pwi%    but*  &a  it  i 


the  km  of  conteiupvnu-y  document*  to  separate 
the  parte  which  belong  to  each  of  the  Cyrenak 
philosopner*,  it  is  better  here  to  combine  them  all. 
From  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Hitter  (Gfesc&eafe  der 
PUmophiey  viL  3),  that  Aristotle  chooses  Eudoxus 
rather  than  Aristippus  as  the  representative  of  the 
doctrine  that  Pleasure  is  the  omnium  bonum  {Etk. 
Aid  z.  2),  it  seems  probable  that  but  little  of  the 
Cvrenak  system  is  due  to  the  founder  of  the 
school* 

The  Cyrenaic*  de«pi*ed  Physics,  and  limited  their 
inquiries  to  Ethics,  though  they  included  under 
that  term  a  much  wider  range  of  science  than  can 
fairly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it.    So,  too, 

statics,  a*  a  study  not  concerned  with  good  and 
evu,  which,  he  said,  are  the  objects  even  of  the 
carpenter  and  tanner.  (Aleton*.*.  ii.  2.)  They 
divided  Philosophy  into  five  parts,  viz.  the  study 
•f  (1)  Objects  of  Desire  and  Aversion,  (2)  Feel- 
mgs  and  Affections,  (3)  Actions,  (4)  Causes, 
( o )  Proof*.  Of  these  (4 )  is  clearly  connected  with 
physics,  and  (5)  with  logic. 

1.  The  first  of  the  five  divisions  of  science  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Cyrenaic  view  is  con- 
nected with  the  Socratic     Socrates  considered 
■septa***  (£. «.  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-ordered 
mind)  to  be  the  aim  of  all  men,  and  Aristippus. 
taking  op  this  position,  pronounced  pleasure  the 
chief  good,  and  pain  the  chief  evil ;  in  proof  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  natural  feelings  of  men, 
ckikirrtx,  and  animals ;  but  he  wished  the  mind  to 
pet-serve  its  authority  in  the  midst  of  pleasure. 
Desire  be  could  not  admit  into  his  system,  as  it 
men  to  hope  and  fear :  the  t«Aoi  of  hu- 
life  was  momentary  pleasure  (tun4xP°yo^ 
pmpucj ).    For  the  Present  only  is  ours,  the  Past  is 
and  the  Future  uncertain;  present  happiness 
i  to  be  ■ought,  and  not  •tfcupovfo, 
which  is  only  the  sum  of  a  number  of  happy  states, 
jost  aa  he  considered  life  in  general  the  sum  of 
fortkolar  states  of  the  souL    In  this  point  the 
Cvrenaics  were  opposed  to  the  Epicureans.  All 
pleasure*  were  held  equal,  though  they  might  ad- 
mit of  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  their  purity. 
So  that  a  man  ought  never  to  covet  more  than  he 
and  should  never  allow  himself  to  be 
by  sensual  enjoyment.    It  is  plain  that, 
e-ren  with  these  concessions,  the  Cyrenaic  system 
destroys  all  moral  unity,  by  proposing  to  a  man  as 
many  separate  riKr>  **  ni*  We  contains  moments. 
2.  Tbe  next  point  is  to  determine  what  is  plea- 
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sure  and  what  pain.  Doth  are  positive,  i.  e.  plea- 
sure is  not  the  gratification  of  a  want,  nor  dor* 
the  absence  of  pleasure  equal  pain.  The  absence 
of  either  is  a  mere  negative  inactive  state,  and 
both  pleasure  and  pain  are  motions  of  the  soul  (*V 
Kirjvti).  Pain  was  defined  to  be  a  violent,  plea- 
sure a  moderate  motion, — the  first  being  compared 
to  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the  second  to  the  sea  under 
a  light  breeze,  the  intermediate  state  of  no-plcasuro 
and  no-pain  to  a  calm— a  simile  not  quite  apposite, 
since  a  calm  is  not  the  middle  state  between  a 
storm  and  a  gentle  breeze.  In  this  denial  of 
pleasure  as  a  state  of  rest,  we  find  Arutippus 
again  opposed  to  Epicurus. 

3.  Actions  are  in  themselves  morally  indifferent, 
the  only  question  for  us  to  consider  being  their 
result ;  and  law  and  custom  are  the  only  authori- 
ties which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.  This 
monstrous  dogma  was  a  little  qualified  by  the 
statement,  that  the  advantages  of  injustice  are 
slight ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  firucker  (HuL 
CnL  ii.  2),  that  it  is  not  dear  whether  the  Cyre- 
naic* meant  the  law  of  nature  or  of  men.  For 
Laertius  says  expressly,  6  <nrovteuot  oteiv  imov 
itpalu  tut  r&s  iwuctifttvas  fmdos  koL  W{at,  and 
to  suppose  a  law  of  nature  would  be  to  destroy 
tbe  whole  Cyrenaic  system.  Whatever  conduce* 
to  pleasure,  is  virtue — a  definition  which  of  course 
includes  bodily  exercise;  but  they  seem  to  have 
conceded  to  Socrates,  that  the  mind  has  the  great- 
est share  in  virtue.  We  are  told  that  they  pre- 
ferred bodily  to  mental  pleasure;  but  this  state- 
ment must  be  qualified,  as  they  did  not  even  confine 
their  pleasures  to  selfish  gratification,  but  admitted 
the  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  legitimate  source  of 
happiness,  and  bodily  pleasure  itself  they  valued 
for  the  sake  of  the  mental  state  resulting  from  it. 

4.  There  is  no  universality  in  human  concep- 
tions ;  the  senses  are  the  only  avenues  of  know- 
ledge, and  even  these  admit  a  very  limited  ran^e 
of  information.  For  the  Cyrenaics  said,  that  men 
could  agree  neither  in  judgments  nor  notions, 
in  nothing,  in  fact,  but  name*.  We  have  all 
certain  sensations,  which  we  call  white  or  tweet ; 
but  whether  the  sensation  which  A  calls  while  is 
similar  to  that  which  B  calls  by  that  name,  we 
cannot  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  white  every 
man  denotes  a  distinct  object.  Of  the  causes 
which  produce  these  sensations  we  are  quite  igno- 
rant ;  and  from  all  this  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
modern  philological  metaphysics,  that  truth  is 
w  hat  each  man  troweth.   All  states  of 


*  Ritbrr  believes  that  Aristippus  is  hinted  at 
(JZtA.  A*««-  x.  6),  where  Aristotle  refutes  the  opi- 
nion, that  happiness  consists  in  amusement,  and 
spyajes  of  persons  holding  such  a  dogma  in  order 

to  the  favour  of  tyrants. 


motions ;  nothing  exist*  but  states  of  mind,  and 
they  are  not  the  same  to  all  men.  True  wisdom 
consists  therefore  in  transforming  disagreeable  into 
agreeable  sensations. 

5.  As  to  the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  of  proofs,  no 
evidence  remains. 

In  many  of  these  opinions  we  recognize  the 
happy,  careless,  selfish  disposition  which  charac- 
terized their  author;  and  the  system  resembles  in 
most  points  those  of  Heraclcitus  and  Protagoras, 
as  given  in  Plato*  Theaetetus.  The  doctrine* 
that  a  subject  only  knows  objects  through  the 
prism  of  the  impression  which  ho  receives,  and 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  are  stated 
or  implied  in  tho  Cyrenaic  system,  and  lead  at 
once  to  tho  consequence,  that  what  we  call  reality 
is  appearance ;  so  that  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
knowledge  becomes  a  fantastic  picture.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  this  rests,  viz.  that  knowledge 
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i»  sensation,  is  the  foundation  of  Locke's  modem 
ideology,  though  he  did  not  perceive  its  connexion 
with  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyre- 
naics.    To  revive  these  was  reserved  for  Hume. 

The  ancient  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  iL  65,  <Scc;  Sextus  Empiricue,  adv. 
Math.  vii.  11;  the  places  in  Xenophon  and  Aris- 
totle already  referred  to;  Cic  Tate  iiL  13,22, 
Acad.  iv.  7,  46  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  18,  &c 
The  chief  modern  works  are,  Kunhardt,  Dissertatio 
philos.-historica  de  A  ristippi  PhUosophiu  morali, 
Hclmst&dt,  1795,  4to. ;  Wieland,  Aristipp  und 
Einige  fritter  ZeUgenotsen^  Leipz_,  1800-1802 ; 
Hitter,  Gesthichte  der  Philosophic,  vii.  3  ;  13 nicker, 
Historia  Critica  PhiloaofthiaA,  ii.  2,  3.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ARISTO  fApurrw),  the  best,  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Athens.   (Paus.  i.  29.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

T.  ARISTO,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist, 
who  lived  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was 
a  friend  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  (Epist.  22)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
as  not  only  an  excellent  man  and  profound  scholar, 
but  a  lawyer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  private 
and  public  law,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession — in  short,  a  living  Thesaurus  Juris. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  author,  Pliny  does  not  speak ; 
and  though  his  works  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  Digest,  there  is  no  direct  extract  from  any 
of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote  notes  on 
the  Libri  Posteriorum  of  Labeo,  on  Cassius,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sabinus.  uAristo  in 
decretis  prontuinis,'"  or  Fronlinianis^  is  once  cited 
in  the  Digest  (29.  tit.  2.  s.  ult) ;  but  what  those 
decreta  were  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
He  corresponded  with  his  contemporary  jurists, 
Celsns  and  Neratius  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  a.  19.  §  2, 
20.  tit  3.  a.  3,  40.  tit  7.  s.  29.  §  1 ) ;  and  it  ap- 
pcars  to  us  to  be  probable  that  many  of  the  raponsa 
and  epittolae  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  were  not 
opinions  upon  cases  occurring  in  actual  practice, 
but  answers  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  pupils 
and  legal  friends.  Other  works,  besides  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  have  been  attributed  to 
him  without  sufficient  cause.  Some,  for  example, 
have  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Gellius  (xi.  18), 
that  he  wrote  de  furtis;  and,  from  passages  in  the 
Digest  (24.  tit  3.  s.  44.  pr. ;  8.  tit.  5.  s.  8.  §  5 ; 
23.  tit  2.  s.  40),  that  he  published  books  under 
the  name  Digesta  and  Responsa.  In  philosophy, 
this  model  of  a  virtuous  lawyer  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Porch.  He  has 
been  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  legal  sect  of 
Proculeians  [Capito],  though,  upon  one  point  at 
least  (Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  19),  his  opinion  differed 
from  the  Proculeian  Pegasus,  and  accorded  with 
the  Snbinian  Javolenus.  (Strauch,  Viiae  JCtorum, 
No.  12  ;  Grotius,  2,  3,  in  Franck's  VUae  Tripertitae 
JCtorum  Veierum,  Hal.  1718  ;  Heinec  Hist.  Jur. 
Rom.  §  260,  1 ;  Zimmern,  Rom.  Rechts-Geschirhte, 
vol.  i.  8  89.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

ARISTO.  [Ariston.] 

ARISTOBU'LE  (%Apt<rro9oi\v),  the  best  ad- 
viser, a  surname  of  Artemis,  to  whom  Themistocles 
built  a  temple  at  Athens  under  this  name ;  and  in 
it  he  dedicated  his  own  statue.  (Plut  Thrmist. 
22.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  CApun66oV\ot).  I.  Of 
Camandreia,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, wrote  a  history  of  Alexander,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Anion  in  the  com- 


position of  his  work.  Aristobulus  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write  his  history 
till  he  was  eighty-four.  (Lucian,  Moerob.  22.) 
His  work  is  also  frequently  referred  to  bj  Athe- 
naeus  (iL  p.  43,  d.  vi.  p.  251,  a.  x.  p.  434,  d.  xiu 
pp.  513,  £  530,  b.),  Plutarch  (Ate*,  cc  15, 16, 
18,  21,  46,  75),  and  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  509, 518, 
xiv.  p.  672,  xv.  pp.  691—693,  695,  701, 706, 
707,  714,  730,  xvi.  pp.  741,  766,  x vii.  p.  824.) 
The  anecdote  which  Lucian  relates  (QuomcJo  W. 
cunsoib.  c.  12)  about  Aristobulus  is  supposed  by 
modern  writers  to  refer  to  Onesicritus. 

2.  Plutarch  refers  to  a  work  upon  stones,  and 
another  upon  the  affairs  of  Italy,  written  by  an 
Aristobulus,  but  whether  he  is  the  tame  person  as 
the  preceding,  is  uncertain.  (  Plut  de  /lie.  c  14. 
ParolL  Min.  c  32.) 

3.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, who  is  supposed  to  have  bred  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (began  to  reign  B.  c  180), 
and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy  Evergctcs.  (2  Ufaccab,  i.  10.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  tba 
books  of  Moses  ('Eliryifffctt  rrjt  MttSfim 
<t>V*),  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  which  are 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i. 
pp.  305,  b.  342,  b.  v.  p.  595,  c  d),  Eosebiot 
(Praep.  Ev.  vii.  13,  viii.  9,  tx.  6,  xiu.  12),  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.     The  object  of  this 
work  was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  in  fact  almost  all  the  Greek  philosophy,  wa* 
taken  from  the  books  of  Moses.    It  is  now,  how- 
ever, admitted  that  this  work  was  not  written  by 
the  Aristobulus  whose  name  it  bears,  but  by  some 
later  and  unknown  writer,  whose  object  wa»  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  respect  to  the  Jewish 
literature,     (Valckcnacr,  Diatribe  de  Aristobub, 
Judaeo,  See  edita  post  auctoris  mortem  ah  J.  Lszx- 
do,  Lugd.  Bat  1806.) 

4.  A  brother  of  Epicurus,  and  a  follower  of  hi* 
philosophy.  (Diog.  Lae'rt  x.  3,  Plut  No%  pom 
suaviter  viri  nr.  Epic  p.  1 103,  a.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  ('ApurrMovXo,),  princes  of 
Judaea.   1.  The  eldest  son  of  Johannes  Hyreanni. 
In  B.  c  1 1 0  wc  find  him,  together  with  his  second 
brother  Antigonus,  successfully  prosecuting  for  his 
father  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  following  year.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  10.  §§  2, 
3 ;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2.  §  7.)    Hyrcanua  dying  in  107, 
Aristobulus  took  the  title  of  king,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  the  assumption  of  that  name  among 
the  Jews  since  the  Babylonish  captivity  (butcomp. 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  762),  and  secured  his  power  by  the 
imprisonment  of  all  his  brothers  except  his  favourite 
Antigonus,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  Hy ramus  had  left  the  government  by  wuL 
The  life  of  Antigonus  himself  was  soon  sacrificed  w 
his  brother's  suspicions  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  and  her  party,  and  the  remorse  felt  by 
Aristobulus  for  this  deed  increased  the  illnei* 
under  which  he  was  suffering  at  the  time,  and 
hastened  his  death,  (a.  c.  106.)    In  his  reign  the 
Ituracans  were  subdued  and  compelled  to  adopt 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.    He  also  re- 
ceived the  name  of  *>i\4Wrfr  from  the  favour  which 
he  shewed  to  the  Greeks.    (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  Ik 
Bell.  Jud.  L  3.) 

2.  The  younger  son  of  Alernnder  Jannaeus  and 
Alexandra.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  16.  §  1;  BciL  J*J- 
1.  5.  §  1.)  During  the  nine  years  of  his  mothers 
reign  he  set  himself  against  the  party  of  the  Phari- 
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•pes,  whose  influence  sho  had  restored  ;  and  after 
her  death,  B.C.  70,  he  made  war  against  his  eldest 
brother  Hyrcanus,  and  obtained  from  him  the 
resignation  of  the*  crown  and  the  high-priesthood, 
chiefly  through  the  aid  of  his  fathers  friends, 
whom  Alexandra  had  placed  in  the  several  fort- 
resaes  of  the  country  to  save  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Pharisees.    (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  16, 
xiv.  1.  $  2;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  5,  6.  $  1.)    In  B.  c  65 
Judaea  was  invaded  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  with  whom,  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater 
the  Idumaean,  Hjrcanus  had  taken  refuge.  Hy 
him  Aristobulus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  and  be- 
sieged in  Jerusalem    but  Aretas  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  by  Scaurus  and  Gabinius,  Pompey'* 
lieutenants,  whose  intervention  Aristobulus  had 
purchased.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  2,  3.  $  2;  Bell.  Jud. 
x.  6.  §§  2,  3.)    In  B.  c  63,  he  pleaded  his  cause 
before  Porapey  at  Damascus,  but,  finding  him  dis- 
posed to  favour  Hyrcanus,  he  returned  to  Jud.ua 
and  prepared  for  war.   On  Pompey's  approach, 
Aristobulus,  who  had  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Alex- 
andreion,  was  persuaded  to  obey  his  summons  and 
appear  before  htm ;  and,  being  compelled  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  surrender  of  his  garrisons,  he 
withdrew  in  impotent  discontent  to  Jerusalem. 
Pompey  still  advanced,  and  Aristobulus  again  met 
him  and  made  submission  ;  but,  bis  friends  in  the 
city  refusing  to  perform  the  terms,  Pompey  be- 
sieged and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  Aris- 
to  bains  and  his  children  as  prisoners.  (Joseph. 
AuL  xiv.  3,  4 ;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  6,  7 ;  Plut  Pomp. 
re.  39,  45  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  762 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. 
15,  16.)    Appian  (BdL  MUk.  c  117)  erroneously 
represents  him  as  having  been  put  to  death  imme- 
diately after  Pompey's  triumph.    In  B.  c.  57,  he 
craped  from  his  confinement  at  Rome  with  his 
son  Antigonus,  and,  returning  to  Judaea,  was 
joined  by  large  numbers  of  his  countrymen  and 
renewed  the  war ;  but  hp  was  besieged  and  taken 
at  Mac  harms,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  was 
attempting  to  restore,  and  was  sent  back  to  Rome 
by  Gabinius.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  6.  $  1 ;  BeU.  Jud. 
1.  8.  §  6 ;  Pint.  AnL  c  3 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 
In  &  c  49,  be  was  again  released  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar, who  sent  him  into  Judaea  to  forward  his  in- 
terest* there ;  he  was,  however,  poisoned  on  the 
way  by  some  of  Pompey's  party.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  7.  i  4;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  9.  §  1;  Dion  Cass.  xli. 
18.) 

3.  Grandson  of  No.  2,  was  the  son  of  Alexan- 
der and  brother  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne.  His 
saother,  Alexandra,  indignant  at  Herod's  having 
conferred  the  high-priesthood  on  the  obscure  Ana- 
nelus,  endeavoured  to  obtain  that  office  for  her  son 
from  Antony  through  the  influence  of  Cleopatra. 
Herod,  fearing  the  consequences  of  this  application, 
and  urged  hy  Markunne's  entreaties,  deposed 
Ananelus  and  made  Aristobulus  high-priest,  the 
Utter  being  only  17  years  old  at  the  tune.  The 
king,  however,  still  suspecting  Alexandra,  and 
ko-ping  a  strict  and  annoying  watch  upon  her 
movements,  the  renewed  her  complaints  and  de- 
signs  against  him  with  Cleopatra,  and  at  length  I 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  into  Egypt  with  her  | 
son.  Herod  discovered  this,  and  ntfiitcd  to  par- 
don it ;  but  soon  after  he  caused  Aristobulus  to  be 
treacherously  drowned  at  Jericho,  B.  c  35.  (Jo- 
seph. AnL  xv.  2,  3;  BeU.  Jud.  L  22.  $  2.) 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
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Rome,  and  educated  in  the  house  of  Pollio.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xv.  10.  $  1.)    On  their  return  to 
Judaea,  the  suspicions  of  Herod  were  excited 
against  them  by  their  brother  Antipater  [Anti- 
pat  kr],  aided  by  Pheroras  and  their  aunt  Salome, 
though  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  was 
married  to  Aristobulus ;  the  young  men  themselves 
supplying  their  enemies  with  a  handle  against  them 
by  the  indiscreet  expression  of  their  indignation  at 
their  mother's  death.    In  b.  c.  11,  they  were  ac- 
cused by  Herod  at  Aquileia  before  Augustus, 
through  whose  mediation,  however,  be  was  recon- 
ciled to  them.   Three  years  after,  Aristobulus  was 
again  involved  with  his  brother  in  a  charge  of 
plotting  against  their  father,  but  a  second  reconci- 
liation was  effected  by  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia,  the  father-in-law  of  Alexander.    A  third 
accusation,  through  the  arts  of  Eurydes,  the  Lace- 
daemonian adventurer,  proved  fetal :  by  permis- 
sion of  Augustus,  the  two  young  men  were 
arraigned  by  Herod  before  a  council  convened  at 
Berytus  (at  which  they  were  not  even  allowed  to 
be  present  to  defend  themselves),  and,  being  con- 
demned, were  soon  after  strangled  at  Se  baste, 
a  c.  6.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  1—4,  8,  10,  1 1  ;  BeU. 
Jud.  i.  23—27  ;  cotnp.  Strab.  xvi  p.  765.) 

5.  Surnamed  **  the  Younger"  (d  ruirrtpos,  Joseph. 
AnL  xx.  1.  §  2)  was  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  (Joseph. 
AnL  xviii.  5.  §  4;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  28.  §  1.)  Himself 
and  his  two  brothers, — Agrippu  I.,  and  Herod  tho 
future  king  of  Chalcis, —  were  educated  at  Rome 
together  with  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror, and  who  appears  to  have  always  regarded 
Aristobulus  with  great  favour.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
5.  §  4, 6.  §  1,  xx.  1 .  §  2.)  He  lived  at  enmity  with 
his  brother  Agrippa,  and  drove  him  from  the  pro- 
tection of  Flaccus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  by  the 
charge  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Damascenes 
to  support  their  cause  with  the  proconsul  against 
the  Sidonians.  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  6.  §  3.)  When 
Caligula  sent  Petronius  to  Jerusalem  to  set  up  his 
statues  in  the  temple,  we  find  Aristobulus  joining 
in  the  remonstrance  against  the  measure.  (Joseph. 
AnL  xviiL  8;  Hell.  Jud.  ii.  10;  Tac  UuL  v.  9.)  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Joseph. 
BeU.  Jud.  ii.  1 1.  §  6),  having,  as  appears  from  the 
letter  of  Claudius  to  the  Jews  in  Joscphus  (AnL 
xx.  1.  §  2),  survived  his  brother  Agrippa,  whose 
death  took  place  in  a.  o.  44.  He  was  married  to 
Iota  pa,  a  princess  of  Emessa,  by  whom  he  left  a 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  (Joseph.  AnL  xviii. 
5.  §  4;  BeU.  Jud.  ii.  11.  §  6.) 

6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of 
the  Aristobulus  who  was  strangled  at  be  baste,  and 
great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  a.  d.  55, 
Nero  made  Aristobulus  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in 
order  to  secure  that  province  from  the  Parthians, 
and  in  a.  d.  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  por- 
tion of  the  Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given 
to  Tigrancs.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  §  4 ;  Tac  Ann. 
xiii.  7,  xiv.  26.)  Aristobulus  appears  also  (Joseph. 
BeU.  Jud.  vii.  7.  §  1 )  to  have  obtained  from  tho 
Romans  his  father's  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had 
been  taken  from  his  cousin  Agrippa  II.,  in.  a.  d. 
52 ;  and  be  is  mentioned  as  joining  Caesennius 
Paetus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  in  the  4th  year  of 
Vespasian,  A.  D.  73.  (Joseph.  /.  c)  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Salome,  daughter  of  the  infamous  Herodias, 
by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa,  and 
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Aristobulus;  of  these  nothing  further  is  recorded. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  [K.  E.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS,  a  painter,  to  whom  Pliny 
(xxxv.  40.  §  42)  gives  the  epithet  Syrl'r,  which 
Sillig  understands  of  one  of  the  Cyclades.  [P.  S.] 
ARISTOCLEIA  (*Api<rrrfitX«o),  a  priestess  in 
Delphi,  from  whom  Pythagoras  said  that  he  had 
received  many  of  his  precepts.  (Porphyr.  §  41. 
p.  41,  ed.  Krister.)  She  is  called  Themittocleia 
in  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  21),  and  Theocleia 
in  Suidas.  («.  r,  Tlv6ay6pas.)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  written  a  letter  to  her.  See  Fabric  Bibl. 
Grace,  i.  p.  881. 

ARISTOCLEIDAS  ('ApioToifAt»8at),  of  Ae- 
gina,  son  of  Aristophanes,  won  the  victory  in  the 
Pancratium  in  the  Nemean  Games,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  what  Olympiad.  Dissen  conjectures 
that  it  was  gained  before  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
The  third  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar  is  in  his  honour. 

ARISTOCLEIDES  CApurrotcXMns),  a  cele- 
brated player  on  the  cithara,  who  traced  his  de- 
scent from  Terpander,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  He  was  the  master  of  Phrynis  of 
Mytilcne.  (SchoL  ad.  Aristoph.  Nub.  958  ;  Sui- 
das,   r.  ipvvit.)  [Phrynis.] 

ARISTOCLEITUS  ('Aphtt^kXsitoj),  as  he  is 
called  bv  Plutarch  (Lysand.  c.  2),  or  Aristocritus 
('AptorrficptTOf)  or  Aristncrates  ('ApjffroKpaVijr),  as 
he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (iii.  6.  §  4,  8.  §§  3,  5, 
vL  3.  §  6,  Ac.),  the  father  of  Lysander,  the  Spar- 
tan lawgiver. 

ARrSTOCLES  CApiffToifXnt).  1.  Of  Rhodes, 
a  Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Strabo.  (xiv.  p.  655.)  He  is 
probably  the  writer  of  whom  Ammonius  (de  Diff. 
Voe.  under  iwiiHfiios)  mentions  a  work 
troirjriicrjs.  There  are  several  other  works :  viz. 
w«pi  otaXbcrov  (EtymoL  M.  a.  v.  ttvpa ;  comp. 
Craraor's  Anecdol.  i.  p.  231,  iii.  p.  298),  AoxsW 
woAtrc/a  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140),  and  a  work  on  the 
history  of  Italy,  of  which  Plutarch  (Parol.  Minor. 
25,  41)  mentions  the  third  book, — which  are 
ascribed  to  Aristoclcs ;  but  whether  all  or  only 
some  of  them  belong  to  Aristocles  the  Rhodian,  is 
uncertain.  (Compare  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  267 ; 
Varr.  deLing.  Lot  x.  10,  75,  cd.  MiiUcr;  Dionys. 
HaL  Dinarch.  8.) 

2.  Of  Pergamus,a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  He  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  upon 
the  study  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  and  during 
this  period  he  completely  neglected  his  outward 
appearance.  But  afterwards  he  was  seized  by  the 
desire  of  becoming  a  rhetorician,  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  enrolled  himself  among  the  pupils 
of  Herodes  Atticus.  After  his  return  to  Pergamus, 
he  made  a  complete  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  and 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  His  declamations  are  praised 
for  their  perspicuity  and  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
Greek ;  but  they  were  wanting  in  passion  and 
animation,  and  resembled  philosophical  discussions. 
Suidas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  rhetoric  (fixKH 
(frrropucj),  letters  declamations,  Ac  (Philostr.  ViL 
Soph.  ii.  3;  Suidas,  *.  v.  'AptorotcXiit ;  Eudoc  p.  66.) 

3.  Of  Messene,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  whose 
age  is  uncertain,  some  placing  him  three  centuries 
before  and  others  two  centuries  after  Christ.  But 
if  the  statement  is  correct,  that  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Alexander  Aphrodisias  (Cyrill.  c  Jul.  ii.  p.  61), 
he  must  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 


|  century  after  Christ.   According  to  Suidas  (i.  t.) 
and  Eudocia  (p.  71),  he  wrote  several  works: — 

1.  UoWtpor  <ntov9ai6rtpos   Ofiqpot  i)  UXarw. 

2.  TVyku  jnjropiKoi.  3.  A  work  on  the  god  Scrapie. 
4.  A  work  on  Ethics,  in  ten  books :  and  5.  A  work, 
on  Philosophy,  likewise  in  ten  books.  The  last  of 
these  works  appears  to  have  been  a  history  of  phi- 
losophy, in  which  he  treated  of  the  philosopher*, 
their  schools,  and  doctrines.  Several  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Pratp.  Evang.  at. 
17-21,  xv.  2,14;  Comp.  Theodores.  Tktrop.  Srw. 
8,  and  SuidaH,  who  also  mentions  some  other  works 
of  his.) 

4.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  commentary 
in  four  books  on  a  wurk.  of  Chrysippus.  (Suid.s.ts. 

'Apt9T0K\ijt.) 

5.  A  musician,  to  whom  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174) 
attributes  a  work  w«p2  x6pwv. 

6.  The  author  of  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology. (Append.  Epigr.  ».  7,  ed.  Tauchnitx.) 

7.  The  author  of  a  work  called  TlapdSo^a,  which 
consisted  of  several  books.  Jacobs  {ad  AnUwL  Or. 
xiii.  p.  862)  is  of  opinion,  that  he  is  the  banie  as 
the  Messcnian.  Some  fragments  of  his  are  pre- 
served in  Stobaeus  (Fhrileg.  64,  37)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (Olgntp.  vii.  66.)    [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOCLES  ( *Api<rroitA$s  \  a  physician, 
whose  medicines  are  several  times  quoted  by  An- 
ilmmachus.  (Ap.  GaL  De  Compos.  Medicum.  »*. 
Locos,  vi.  6,  voL  xiL  p.  936  ;  ibid.  viii.  7,  vol.  xiii. 
d,  p.  205 ;  De  Compos.  Medioam.  arc  Gen.  vii. 
7,  vol  xiii.  p.  977.)  He  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
first  volume  of  Cramer's  Anecdoia  Graeca  Pari, 
skwia,  p.  395.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but  he  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.     [ W.  AO.] 

ARPSTOCLES  ('ApurroxAits),  sculptors.  From 
different  passages  in  Pausanias  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — 

(1.)  Aristocles  of  Cydonk  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  sculptors ;  and  though  his  age  could  not  be 
clearly  fixed,  it  was  certain  that  he  flourished  be- 
fore Zancle  was  called  Messene  (Paua.  v.  25,  §  6), 
that  is,  before  494  a.  c 

(2.)  The  starting-pillar  of  the  Hippodrome  at 
Olympia  was  made  by  Cieoetaa,  the  same  sculptor 
by  whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Athena  bearing 
this  inscription : 

*Oj  rifr  hrwdtfmw  *OAvjurfa  tZparro  wpvroi 
TcStf  n*  KAeofrat  vids  'ApurroKXimn. 
(vL  20.  §  7.) 

(3.)  There  was  an  Aristoclea,  the  pupil  and  ton 
of  Cleoetas.  (v.  24.  §  1.) 

(4.)  Aristocles  of  Sicyon  was  the  brother  of 
Canachua,  and  not  much  inferior  to  him  in  reputa- 
tion. This  Aristocles  had  a  pupil,  Synnoon,  who 
was  the  father  and  teacher  of  Ptolichua  of  Aegiua. 
(vi.  9.  §  1.)  We  are  also  told,  in  an  epigram  by 
Antipater  Sidonius  {Greek  AuthoL  ii.  p.  15,  no.  35, 
Jacobs),  that  Aristocles  made  one  of  three  statues 
of  the  Muses,  the  other  two  of  which  were  made 
by  Ageladns  and  Canachus.  [Agkladas.] 

(5.)  Pantiaa  of  Chios,  the  disciple  and  son  of 
Sostratus,  was  the  seventh  disciple  reckoned  in 
order  from  Aristoclea  of  Sicyon  (Paua.  vi.  3.  §  4), 
that  is,  according  to  a  mode  of  reckoning  which 
wan  common  with  the  Greeks,  counting  both  the 
first  and  the  last  of  the  series. 

From  these  passages  we  infer,  that  there  were 
two  sculptors  of  this  name:  Aristocles  the  elder, 
who  is  called  both  a  Cydonian  and  a  Bicyonian, 
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probably  because  he  was  born  at  Cydonia  and 
practised  and  taught  his  art  in  Sicyon ;  and  Aris- 
tocles  the  younger,  of  Sicyon,  who  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  former,  son  of  Clcoetas,  and  brother  of 
Canachus :  and  that  these  artists  founded  a  school 
of  sculpture  at  Sicyon,  which  secured  an  hereditary 
reputation,  and  of  which  we  have  the  heads  for 
seven  generations,  namely,  Aristoclcs,  Clcoetas, 
A  ristocle*  and  Canachus,  Synnoon,  Ptolichus, 
ivistratut,  and  Pantias. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  age 
of  these  artists ;  but,  supposing  the  date  of  Cana- 
chus to  be  fixed  at  about  540—508  a  c.  [C  ana- 
CHI's},  we  have  the  date  of  his  brother,  the  younger 
Aristocles,  ami  allowing  30  years  to  a  generation, 
the  elder  A  ristocles  must  haTe  lived  about  600 — 
568  a  c  Bockh  {Corp.  Inacrip.  i.  p.  39)  places 
him  immediately  before  the  period  when  Zancle 
was  first  called  Messene,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  words  of  Pauaanias  to  require  such  a  rcstric- 
tvin.  By  extending  the  calculation  to  the  other 
artiKt*  mentioned  above,  we  get  the  following  table 
of  dates: 

1.   Aristocles  flourished  <;00to568  a  c 


3. 
4, 


Ooctas 
fArutoclesI 
C  anachus  J 


570-ooff 


Svnnoon       „  510 — 478  , 

5.  Ptobchus       „       480—448  „ 

6.  Sostratu*       „       450—418  „ 

7.  Pantias  „  420—388  „ 
These  dates  arc  found  to  agree  very  well  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  artists.  (Sec  the  respective 
articles.)  Sillig  (Ouiai.  Art  $.v.)  gives  a  table 
which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  above. 
He  calculates  the  dates  at  564,  536,  508,  480, 
452,  424,  and  396  a  c.  respectively.  In  this 
computation  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  elder 
Canachus  «a«  the  brother  of  the  younger  Artsto- 
drs,  and  that  Pantias  was  the  seventh  in  order 
from  the  elder  Aristoclcs.  Any  other  supposition 
would  throw  the  whole  matter  into  confusion. 

Pansanias  mentions,  as  a  work  of  the  elder 
Aristocles,  a  group  in  bronze  representing  Hercules 
struggling  for  a  girdle  with  an  Amazon  on  horse- 
back, which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Evagoras 
of  Zancle  (t.  25.  §  6) ;  and,  as  a  work  of  the 
r,  a  group  in  bronze  of  Zeus  and  Ganymede, 
'  at  Olympia  by  Gnothis,  a  Thessalian. 
(v.  24.  §  1.)  The  Muse  by  the  latter,  mentioned 
abore(4),  was  in  bronze,  held  a  lyre  (x^OT)* 
and  was  intended  to  represent  the  Muse  of  the 
diatonic  genus  of  music  [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLIDES,  a  painter  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxr.  H.  a.  40)  as  one  of  those  who  deserved  to 
be  ranked  next  to  the  masters  in  their  art.  His 
age  and  country  are  unknown.  He  painted  the 
temple  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi.  [C.  P.  M.] 

A RISTO'CRATES  ( 'AptaroKpdrnt).  1 .  King 
of  Otrh'irucnus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aechmis,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for  violating  the 
Tirgio- priestess  of  Artemis  Hymnia.  (Paus*  viii. 
5.  §  8,  13.  S  4.) 

2.  K  ing  of  Orchomenus  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Hice- 
tas,  and  enmdsotj  of  the  preceding,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Arcadians  in  the  second  Messenian  war, 
when  they  espoused  with  other  nations  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus the  side  of  the  Messenians.  He  was 
bribed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was  guilty  of 
traehrry  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench ;  and  when 

yours  afterwards,  he  was 
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[  stoned  to  death  by  the  Arcadians.  His  family 
was  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  or  completely  destroyed  according  to  Poly- 
bius ;  but  the  latter  statement  at  all  events  cannot 
be  correct,  as  we  find  that  his  son  Aristodamus 
ruled  over  Orchomenus  and  a  great  part  of  Arca- 
dia. The  date  of  Aristocrates  appears  to  have 
been  about  B.  c.  680 — 640.  (Strap.  viiL  p.  362 ; 
Paus.  iv.  17.  §  4,  22.  §  2,  Ac,  viii.  5.  §  8  ;  Polyb. 
iv.  33 ;  Plut  de  tera  Num.  Vind,  c.  2 ;  Midler, 
AetfineHca^  p.  65,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  11.) 

3.  The  son  of  Scellias.    See  below. 

4.  A  person  against  whom  Demosthenes  wrote 
an  oration.  He  wrote  it  for  Euthycles,  who  ac- 
cused Aristocrates  of  proposing  an  illegal  decree  in 
relation  to  Charideraus.  [Charidkmus.] 

5.  General  of  the  Rhodians,  about  a  c.  154, 
apparently  in  the  war  against  the  Cretans.  (Po- 
lyb. xxxiii.  9,  with  Scweigbauser's  note.) 

6.  An  historian,  the  son  of  Ilipparchus,  and  a 
Spartan,  wrote  a  work  on  Lacedaemonian  affairs 
(Aaxawurtf),  of  which  Athenaeus  fiii.  p.  82,  e.) 
quotes  the  fourth  book,  and  which  is  also  referred 
to  by  Plutarch  (Lycurg.  4,  31,  PkUop.  16),  and 
other  writers.  (Steph.  «.  x>.  'ASdvra ;  ScboL  ad 
Soph.  Track.  270.) 

ARISTO'C  RATES  ('AfHtrrofcpd-rni),  an  Athe- 
nian of  wealth  and  influence  (Plat.  Gory.  p.  472,a), 
son  of  Scellias,  attached  himself  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  was  a  member  of  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  which,  however,  be  was,  together 
with  Tberamenes,  a  main  instrument  in  overthrow- 
ing. (Thuc  viii.  89,  92;  Lys.  c  Brat.  p.  126  ; 
Demosth.  c.  Tkeoer.  p.  1343.)  Aristophanes  (A  v. 
126)  refers  to  him  with  a  punning  allusion  to  his 
name  and  politics.  In  407,  when  Alcibiades,  on 
his  return  to  Athens,  was  made  commander-in- 
chief,  Aristocrates  and  Adeimantus  were  elected 
generals  of  the  land  forces  under  him.  (Xen.  Hell. 
i.  4.  §  21  ;  comp.  Diod.  xiiL  69 ;  Nep.  Ale  c  7.) 
In  the  same  year,  Aristocrates  was  appointed  one 
of  the  ten  commanders  who  superseded  Alcibiades 
and  he  was  among  the  six  who  were  brought  to 
trial  and  executed  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
a  c.  406.  (Xen.  I  Ml.  I  5.  §  16,  6.  §  29,  7. 
§§  2,  34  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74,  101.)  [E.  E.J 

ARISTOCRATES  ('AfurroKpirnr),  a  gram- 
marian, whose  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  is  pre- 
served by  Andromachus  (ap.  Gal  JM  Compot. 
Afedicam.  tec.  Loc  v.  5,  vol.  xii.  pp  878,  879), 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  Cramer1*  A  nccJuta 
Gratca  Pariekneia,  p  395.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTO'CREON  {'Apurrotcpiwy),  a  son  of  the 
sister  of  Chrysippus,  and  a  pupil  of  the  latter. 
(Diog.  Lae'rt.  vii.  185 ;  Plut  de  Stoic.  Repugn,  p 
1033.)  Whether  this  is  the  same  Aristocreon,  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  world  or  at 
least  of  Egypt,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  9.  s, 
10,  vi  2y".  s.  35,  30.  s.  35;  Aelian,  H.  A.  viL 
40.) 

ARISTO'CRITUS  ('Apurriitperos).  1.  Father 
of  Lysander.  [Aristocleitus.] 

2.  A  Greek  writer  upon  Miletus  (Schol.  ad 
ApolL  JihocL  i.  186),  who  is  quoted  by  Parthenius 
(c.  1 1 ),  and  Plinv.    (H.  N.  v.  31.  s.  37.) 

ARISTOCY'PRUS  ('hpurritvpoi),  son  of 
Philocyprus,  whom  Solon  visited,  the  king  of  Soli 
in  Cyprus,  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians, 
ac.498.   (Herod,  v.  113.) 
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ARISTODE'ME  ('ApurroSvM),  a  Sicyonian 
woman,  who,  according  to  a  local  tradition  of 
Sicyon,  became  the  mother  of  A  rat  us  by  Asclepius, 
in  the  form  of  a  dragon  (serpent).  A  painting  of 
her  and  the  dragon  existed  at  Sicyon  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Asclepius.  (Paus.  ii.  10.  §  3,  iv.  14.  §  5.) 
A  daughter  of  Priam  of  this  name  occurs  in 
ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  CApwrfotfios),  a  son  of 
Aristomachus,  and  a  descendant  of  Heracles,  was 
married  to  Argeia,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  According  to  some 
traditions  Aristodemus  was  killed  at  Naupactus  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on 
his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  (Apollod.  iL  8.  § 
2,  &c.),  or  by  an  arrow  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  be- 
cause ho  had  consulted  Heracles  about  the  return 
of  the  Heraclids  instead  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 
(Paus.  iii.  1.  §  5.)  According  to  this  tradition, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles  were  the  first  Heraclid 
kings  of  Lacedaemon;  but  a  Lacedaemonian  tra- 
dition stated,  that  Aristodemus  himself  came  to 
Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a 
natural  death.  (Herod,  vi.  52  ;  Xenoph.  AgesiL  8. 
§  7.)  Another  Heraclid  of  this  name,  the  grand- 
father of  the  former,  is  mentioned  by  Euripides. 
(Ap.  Schol.  ad  Find,  Isth.  iv.  104.)        [L.  S.] 

ARISTODE'MUS  ('ApurT&tvwi),  the  Spartan, 
when  the  last  battle  at  Thermopylae  was  expected, 
was  lying  with  Eurytus  sick  at  Alpeni ;  or  as  others 
related,  they  were  together  on  an  errand  from  the 
camp.  Eurytus  returned  and  fell  among  the  Three 
Hundred.  Aristodemus  went  home  to  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  made  him  iripios;  "no  man  gave  him 
light  for  his  fire,  no  man  spoke  with  him;  he  was 
called  Aristodemus  the  coward"  (d  rp4<ras  seems 
to  hare  been  the  legal  title ;  comp.  Diod.  xix.  70). 
Stung  with  his  treatment,  next  year  at  Plataea, 
B.  c.  479,  he  fell  in  doing  away  his  disgrace  by 
the  wildest  feats  of  valour.  The  Spartans,  how- 
ever, though  they  removed  his  aVn/ua,  refused 
him  a  share  in  the  honours  they  paid  to  his  fel- 
lows, Poseidonius,  Philocyon,  and  Amompharetus, 
though  he  had  outdone  them.  (Herod.  viL  229 — 
231 ;  sec  Valckn.  and  Bahr, ad  loc ;  ix.  7 1 ;  Suidas, 
a.  v.  Amovpyos.)  [A.  H.  C.] 

ARISTODEMUS  (,Apurr#Tyu>i),  historical. 
1.  A  Messenian,  who  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  In  the  sixth 
year  of  that  war  the  Messenians  sent  to  Delphi  to 
consult  the  oracle,  and  the  ambassador  Tisis  brought 
back  the  answer,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Mes- 
senian state  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the  house 
of  the  Aepytids  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world.  When  the  daughter  of  Lyciscus 
was  drawn  by  lot,  the  seer  Epe bolus  declared  that 
she  was  a  supposititious  child,  and  not  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lyciscus.  Hereupon  Lyciscus  left  his 
country  and  went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
As,  however,  the  oracle  bad  added,  that  if, 
for  some  reason,  the  maiden  chosen  by  lot  could 
not  be  sacrificed,  another  might  be  chosen  in 
her  stead,  Aristodemus,  a  gallant  warrior,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Aepytids, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  sacrifice  his  own 
daughter  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  A 
young  Messenian,  however,  who  loved  the  maiden, 
opposed  the  intention  of  her  father,  and  declared 
that  he  as  her  betrothed  had  more  power  over  her 
than  her  father.  When  this  reason  was  not  list- 
ened to,  his  love  for  the  maiden  drove  him  to 
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|  despair,  and  in  order  to  save  her  life,  he  declared 
that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  Arutodemat, 
enraged  at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter 
and  opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  The 
seer  Epebolus,  who  was  present,  now  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  another  maiden,  as  the  daughter  o{ 
Aristodemus  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
but  murdered  by  her  father.     But  king  Euphses 
persuaded  the  Messenians,  who,  in  their  indigna- 
tion, wanted  to  kill  the  lover,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Aristodemus*  daughter,  that 
the  command  of  the  oracle  was  fulfilled,  and  as  he 
was  supported  by  the  Aepytids,  the  people  accept- 
ed his  counsel.  (Paus.  iv.  9.  §§  2 — 6  ;  Diodor. 
Fragm.  Vat.  p.  7,  ed.  Dindorf. ;  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang.  v.  27.)    When  the  news  of  the  oracle  and 
the  manner  of  its  fulfilment  became  known  st 
Sparta,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  desponding,  and 
for  five  years  they  abstained  from  attacking  the 
Messenians,  until  at  hut  some  favourable  signs  in 
the  sacrifices  encouraged  them  to  undertake  a  fn.-*h 
campaign  against  Ithome.   A  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  king  Euphaes  lost  his  life,  and  as  he  kA  no 
heir  to  the  throne,  Aristodemus  was  elected  king 
by  the  Messenians  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  some,  who  declared  him  unworthy  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  daughter.    This  happened  about 
a  c.  729.    Aristodemus  shewed  himself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  placed  in  him :  he  continued  the 
war  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  a  c  7*24 
he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them.   The  Lace- 
daemonians now  endeavoured  to  effect  by  fraud 
what  they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  in  the 
field,  and  their  success  convinced  Aristodemus  that 
his  country  was  devoted  to  destruction.    In  his 
despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of 
his  daughter,  and  a  short  time  after,  a.  c  722,  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  supremacy 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.   (Paus.  iv.  10 — 13.) 

2.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in  Campania,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Tarquinius  Superbus.    His  history  is  re- 
lated at  great  length  by  Dionysius.    He  was  of  a 
distinguished  family,  and  surnamed  MoXokos, — 
respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  ancients  them- 
selves are  not  agreed.  By  his  bravery  and  popular 
arts,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  people  ;  and  hat- 
ing caused  many  of  the  nobles  to  be  put  to  death, 
or  sent  into  exile,  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Cumae, 
b.  c.  .502.    He  secured  his  usurped  power  by  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  strong  body-guard,  by 
disarming  the  people,  removing  the  nude  descend- 
ants of  the  exiled  nobles  from  the  town,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  perform  servile  labour  in  the  coun- 
try.   In  addition  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  young 
generation  of  Cumae  were  educated  in  an  effemi- 
nate and  enervating  manner.      In  this  way  he 
maintained  himself  for  several  years,  until  at  last 
the  exiled  nobles  and  their  sons,  supported  by  Cam- 
Ionian  a  and  mercenaries,  recovered  the  possession 
of  Cumae,  and  took  cruel  vengeance  on  Aristodemus 
and  his  family.  (Dionys.  HaL  vii.  p.  418,  &&,  ed. 
Sylb. ;  Diod.  Fragm,  lib,  vii.  in  the  •*  Excerpt,  de 
Virt.  et  Vit.;M  Suidas, «.  p.  'Apurr&ii/sor.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  (de  Virt.  M*Uer.  p.  261),  he  as- 
sisted the  Romans  against  the  Etruscans,  who 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  Tarquina.  According 
to  Livy  (ii.  21),  Tarquinius  Superbus  took  refuse 
at  the  court  of  this  tyrant,  and  died  there.  (Comp. 
Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Rome,  i.  p.  553,  &c) 

3.  Surnamed  the  Small  (d  /wic^s),  a  disciple  of 
Socrates,  who  is  reported  to  have  had  a  convena- 
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tuso  with  him  respecting  sacrifice  and  divination, 
which  Aristodemus  despised.  (Xen.  Memor.  Socr. 
i  4.  §  2,  ic)  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Socrates, 
whose  society  he  sought  as  much  as  possible.  He 
always  walked  barefoot,  which  he  seems  to  have 
df'Tit*  in  imitation  of  Socrates.  {PluLS  if  mpos.  p.  173, 
p.  229.) 

4.  A  tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  Demosthenes.    He  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  political  affair*  of  his  time,  and 
bek  aged  to  the  party  who  saw  no  safety  except  in 
peace  with  Macedonia.   (Dem.  de  Coram,  p.  232, 
it  Fab.  Ley.  pp.  344,  371.)    Demosthenes  (c  Phi- 
lip. iiL  p.  150)  therefore  treats  him  as  a  traitor  to 
his  ram  try.    He  was  employed  by  the  Athenians 
ia  their  rnvotiaijons  with  Philip,  who  was  fond  of 
him  on  account  of  his  great  talent  for  acting,  and 
made  use  of  htm  for  bis  own  purposes.  (Dem.  de 
Fai$.  Ley.  p.  442  ;  comp.  Cic  de  Re  Puil.  iv.  1 1 ; 
Pint.  Kit.  X.  OraL;  Schol.  ad  Laoon,  toL  ii.  p.  7.) 
There  was  a  tragic  actor  of  the  same  name  at 
Syracuse  in  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  24.) 

5.  Of  Miletus,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  Anti- 
ror^s  king  of  Asia,  who  sent  him,  in  B.C.  315, 
to  Peloponnesus  with  1000  talents,  and  ordered 
him  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Polysper- 
chon  and  his  son  Alexander,  to  collect  as  large  a 
body  of  mercenaries  a*  possible,  and  to  conduct  the 
war  against  Caaaander.   On  his  arrival  in  Laconia, 
Lt  obtained  permission  from  the  Spartans  to  en- 
jasv  mercenaries  in  their  country,  and  thus  raised 
ia  Peloponnesus  an  army  of  8000  men.  The 
fn?Lid*bip  with  Pelysperchon  and  his  son  Alexan- 
der waa  confirmed,  and  the  former  was  made 
governor  of  the  peninsula.    Ptolemy,  who  was 
allied  with  Casaander,  sent  a  fleet  against  the 

and  the  allies  of  Antigonus,  and  Cassander 
lerahle  conquests  in  Peloponnesus.  Af- 
ter his  departure,  Aristodemus  and  Alexander  at 
first  endeavoured  in  common  to  persuade  the  towns 
to  expel  the  garrisons  of  Cassander,  and  recover 
their  mdependence.    But  Alexander  soon  allowed 
to  be  made  a  traitor  to  the  cause  he  had 
espoused,  ar.d  was  rewarded  by  Cassander 
with  the  chief  command  of  his  forces  in  the  Pelo- 
In  B.C  314,  Aristodemus  invited  the 
o  support  the  cause  of  Antigonus ;  and 
saving  raised  a  great  number  of  mercenaries  among 
he  attacked  Alexander,  who  was  besieging 
d  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
Uit-n  restored  several  other  places,  such  as  Patrae 
and  Djmae  in  Aetolia,  to  what  was  then 
tedom.   After  this,  ax.  306,  Aristode- 
fta*  occurs  once  more  in  history,    (Diod.  xix. 
47 — 66  ;  Pint.  Denutr.  16,  17.) 

6.  Tyrant  of  Megalopolis  in  the  reign  of  And- 
reas <  ionata*,  and  shortly  before  the  formation 
•f  tfc*  Achaean  league.    He  was  a  native  of  Phi- 
Piiea  and  a  *oa  of  Artyb.    He  was  one  of  those 
tyrants  who  were  set  up  at  that  time  in  various 
tarts   cf  Greece  through  Macedonian  influence. 
H e  wu  honoured  by  the  surname  Xfnar6s.  In 
•ia  rpign,  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  and  bis  eldest  son 
invaded  the  territory  of  Megalopolis, 
was  fought,  in  which  Aristodemus  de- 
tbe  enemy  and  Acrotatus  was  slain.  (Paus. 
27.  i  &.)  Aristodemus  was  assassinated  after- 
_  ia  by  the  emissaries  of  Ecdemus  and  Dcmo- 
^***an*»v.  two  patriotic  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  and 
of  voung  Pbilopoemen.  (Plut.  Pkilop.  1.)  | 
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His  sepulchral  mound  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Megalopolis  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  (viii.  36.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 

ARISTODE'MUS  f  A&wrdotyior),  iitcmrv. 
1 .  Of  Nysa  in  Caria,  was  a  son  of  Mcncc rates, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  grammarian,  Aristar- 
chus.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Nem.  vii.  1 ;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  650.)  He  himself  was  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
and  Strabo  in  his  youth  was  a  pupil  of  Aristodemus 
at  Nysa,  who  was  then  an  old  man.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Aristodemus  whom  the  Scholiast 
on  Pindar  {Itth.  i.  1 1)  calls  an  Alexandrian,  is  the 
same  as  the  Nysaean,  who  must  have  resided  fur 
some  time  at  Alexandria. 

2.  Of  Nysa,  a  relation  (dVr^ioj)  of  the  former, 
He  was  younger  than  the  former,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  and  is 
mentioned  among  the  instructors  of  Pompey  the 
Great  During  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Nysa  and  Rhodes ;  in  his  later 
years  he  resided  at  Rome  and  instructed  the  sons 
of  Pompey  in  grammar.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  One 
of  these  two  grammarians  wrote  an  historical  work 
(laroolai),  the  first  book  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Parthenius  {Erot.  8),  but  whether  it  was  the  work 
of  the  elder  or  the  younger  Aristodemus,  and  what 
was  the  subject  of  it,  cannot  be  decided.  (Comp. 
Varr.  de  Una.  Lot.  x.  75,  cd.  Muller;  SchoL  ad 
Horn.  II.  ix.  354,  xiii.  1.) 

3.  Of  Elia,  a  Greek  writer,  who  is  referred  to 
by  Harpocration  («.  v.  'EAAavocUirai)  as  an  autho- 
rity respecting  the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae. 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by 
Tcrtullian  {de  An.  46)  and  Euscbius.  {CAron.  i. 
p.  37  ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  370,  ed.  Dindorf.)  An 
Aristodemus  is  mentioned  by  Alhenaeus  (xi.  p. 
495)  as  tho  author  of  a  commentary  on  Pindar, 
and  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Pindar, 
but  whether  he  is  the  Elean  or  Nysaean,  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  Of  Thebes  (Schol.  co*  7Wr&  vii.  103), 
wrote  a  work  on  his  native  city  (torfiaiKo),  which 
is  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  and 
appears  to  have  treated  principally  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Thebes.  Suidas  (*.  r.  iuoK&ot  Z*vs>  where 
the  name  'ApurroQdrtit  has  been  justly  corrected 
into  'ApioroonMot)  quotes  the  second  book  of  this 
work.  (Compare  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Pkoen.  162, 
1120,  1126,  1163;  SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.W. 
906  ;  Valckenaer,  ad  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1 120, 
p.  732.) 

There  are  many  passages  in  ancient  authors  in 
which  Aristodemus  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  writer, 
but  as  no  distinguishing  epithet  is  added  to  tho 
name  in  those  passages,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  in  any  case  the  Aristodemus  is  identical 
with  any  of  those  mentioned  above,  or  distinct 
from  them.  Plutarch  {Parallel.  Mat.  35)  speaks 
of  an  Aristodemus  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
fables,  one  of  which  he  relates.  A  second,  as  the 
author  of  7<Ao7a  dirofunifutvtvuaTa,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  244,  viii.  pp.  338,  345,  xiii.  p. 
585).  A  third  occurs  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
{Strom.  i.  p.  1 33)  as  the  author  of  a  work  wcfl 
tvpnijd-ruv,  and  a  fourth  is  mentioned  as  the  epito- 
mizer  of  a  work  of  Herodian,  which  be  dedicated 
to  one  Dannus.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  'ApurrdSriuos.)  A 
Platonic  philosopher  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  {adv.  ColoU  init.)  as  his  contem- 
porary. [L.  S.J 

ARISTODE'MUS  (  ,Ap«rro8iuu>r ),  artists. 
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ARISTOGEITON. 


1.  A  painter,  the  father  and  instructor  of  Nico- 
xnachus  [Nicomachus],  flourished  proliably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  century  a.  c.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
10.  s.  36.) 

2.  A  statuary,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Among  other  works  of  his 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  mentions  a  statue  of  king 
Seleucus.  To  what  country  he  belonged  is  un- 
certain. 

3.  A  painter,  a  native  of  Caria,  contemporary 
with  Philostratus  the  elder,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  the  tics  of  hospitality.  He  wrote  a 
work  giving  an  account  of  distinguished  painters, 
of  the  cities  in  which  painting  had  flourished  most, 
and  of  the  kings  who  had  encouraged  the  art 
( Philostr.  Prooem.  Icon.  p.  4,  ed.  Jacobs. )  [C.  P.  M.  ] 

ARISTCDICUS(,ApMTT0*5uro*).  1.  Of  Cyme 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  son  of  Heracleides.  When 
his  fellow-citizens  were  advised,  by  an  oracle,  to 
deliver  up  Pactyes  to  tho  Persians,  Aristodicus  dis- 
suaded them  from  it,  saying,  that  the  oracle  might 
be  a  fabrication,  as  Pactyes  had  come  to  them  as  a 
suppliant  He  was  accordingly  sent  himself  to 
consult  the  oracle ;  but  the  answer  of  Apollo  was 
the  same  as  before;  and  when  Aristodicus,  in 
order  to  avert  the  criminal  act  of  surrendering  a 
suppliant,  endeavoured  in  a  very  ingenious  way, 
to  demonstrate  to  the  god,  that  he  was  giving  an 
unjust  command,  the  god  still  persisted  in  it  and 
added,  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  ruin  upon 
Cyme.   (Herod.  L  158,  159.) 

2.  The  author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  in  one  of  which  he  is  called  a  Rho- 
dian,  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 
(Brunck,  Analect.  p.  260,  comp.  p.  191 ;  AtttfuM 
Gr.  vii.  189,  473.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOGEITON.  [Harmomus.] 
ARISTOGEITON  ('Apurroyflrw),  an  Athe- 
nian orator  and  adversary  of  Demosthenes  and 
Deinarchus.  His  father,  Scydimus,  died  in  prison, 
as  he  was  a  debtor  of  the  state  and  unable  to  pay : 
his  son,  Aristogeiton,  who  inherited  the  debt,  was 
likewise  imprisoned  for  some  time.  He  is  called  a 
demagogue  and  a  sycophant  and  his  eloquence  is 
described  as  of  a  coarse  and  vehement  character. 
(Hermog.  de  Form.  Orai.  i.  p.  296,  and  the  Scho- 
liast passim  ;  Phot  Cod.  p.  496  ;  Plut  Phoe.  10  ; 
OuintiL  xii.  10.  §  22.)  His  impudence  drew  upon 
him  the  surname  of  **  the  dog.1'  He  was  often  ac- 
cused by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and  defended 
himself  in  a  number  of  orations  which  are  lost. 
Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demosthenes  there 
are  two  against  Aristogeiton,  and  among  those  of 
Deinarchus  there  is  one.  Suidas  and  Eudocia 
(p.  65)  mention  seven  orations  of  Aristogeiton 
(comp.  Phot.  Cod.  pp.491, 495  ;  Tzetx.  CkU. vi. 94, 
Ac,  105,  ice.;  Harpocrat.  $.  rr.  Airoitktl&ris  and 
94p<rew9pos),  and  an  eighth  against  Phryne  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus.  (xiii.  p.  591.)  Aristogeiton 
died  in  prison.  (Plut  Apophth.  Reg.  p.  188,  b. ; 
compare  Taylor,  l*rarf.  ad  Demotth.  Orat.  e. 
Aridog.  in  Schaefer's  Apparai.  Crit.  iv.  p.  297, 
&c. ;  and  Aeschin.  c  Timarch.  p.  22 ;  S.  Thorlacius, 
Oputnd.  ii.  pp.  201—240.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOGEITON  {"hpunoytirw),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes.  In  conjunction  with  Hypato- 
dorus,  he  was  the  maker  of  some  statues  of  the 
heroes  of  Argive  and  Theban  tradition,  which  the 
Argives  had  made  to  commemorate  a  victory  gained 
by  themselves  and  the  Athenians  over  the  Lace- 
at  Oenoe  in  Argolis,  and  dedicated  in 


ARISTOLOCHUS. 

the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  (Pans.  x.  10. 5  &) 
The  names  of  these  two  artists  occur  together  like- 
wise on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Delphi, 
which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  a  citizen  ot 
Orchomenus,  who  had  been  a  victor  probably  is  the 
Pythian  games.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inter.  2b.)  We 
learn  from  this  inscription  that  they  were  \*nh 
Thebans.  Pliny  says  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  that  Hy- 
patodorus  lived  about  OL  102.  The  shove- men- 
tioned inscription  was  doubtless  earlier  than  OL 
104,  when  Orchomenos  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans. 

The  battle  mentioned  by  Pansanias  was  y>ro\aUy 
some  skirmish  in  the  war  which  followed  the  treaty 
between  the  Athenians  and  Argives,  which  was 
brought  about  by  Alcibiades,  b.  c.  420.    It  rvype&n 
therefore  that  Aristogeiton  and  Hypntouurui  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  and  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  centuries  a,  c.  Bockh  attempts  to  shew 
that  Aristogeiton  was  the  son  of  Hypatodorus,  but 
his  arguments  are  not  very  convincing.  [C  P.M.] 
ARISTO'GENES  ('Kpurroyitnii),  was  one  of 
the  ten  commanders  appointed  to  supersede  Alci- 
biades after  the  battle  of  Notium,  a.  c  407.  (Xen. 
HdL  i.  5.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiii.  74  ;  Plut  Ale.  c  86.) 
He  was  one  of  the  eight  who  conquered  Callicratidu? 
at  Arginusae,  B.  c.  406 ;  and  Prototnachos  and 
himself,  by  not  returning  to  Athens  after  the  bat- 
tle, escaped  the  fate  of  their  six  colleagues,  though 
sentence  of  condemnation  was  passed  against  them 
in  their  absence.  (Xen.  HdL  L  7.  §§  1»  34 ;  U>od. 
xiii.  101.)  [E.  E.) 

ARISTO'GENES  f  hptariryhrnty,  the  name  of 
two  Greek  physicians  mentioned  by  Suiiias,  «f 
whom  one  was  a  native  of  Thasos,  and  wrote 
several  medical  works,  of  which  some  of  the  title* 
are  preserved.    The  other  was  a  native  of  Cnulos 
and  was  servant  to  Chrysippus,  the  philosopher, 
according  to  Suida* ;  or  rather,  a»  Galen  says  (de 
Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Eramtr.  Rom.  Dtg.  e.  2,  de  C*r. 
RaL  per  Ven.  Sect  c  2,  voL  xL  pp.  197,  252),  he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  physician  of  that  name,  and  af- 
terwards became  physician  to  Antigonus  Gonaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c  283 — 239.    A  physician 
of  this  name  is  quoted  by  Celsus,  and  Pliny. 
Hardouin  (in  his  Index  of  authors  quoted  by 
Pliny)  thinks  that  the  two  physicians  mentioned 
by  Suidas  were  in  fact  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  that  he  was  called  44  Cnidiua "  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  "Thasius"  from  his  residence  ; 
this,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  (  Fabric.  BiiL  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  83,  ed.  vet ;  Kiihn,  Addiiam.  ad  Etor 
chum  Medicor.  Veter.  a  Jo.  A.  Fabrido,  tsrhil*t>tn, 
Lips.  1826,  4to^  fascic  iii.  p.  10.)  [W.A.G.] 

ARISTOLAUS,  a  painter,  the  eon  and  scholar 
of  Pausias.    [Pausias.]    He  flourished  therefore 
about  01.  118,  B.  c.  308.    Pliny  (xzzv.  1 1.  s.  40) 
mentions  several  of  his  works,  and  characterises 
his  style  as  in  the  highest  degree  aevere.  [C  P.M.] 
ARISTO'LOCHUS  ( 'AprTdAoXos ),  a  tragic 
poet,  who  is  not  mentioned  anywhere  except  in  the 
collection  of  the  Epistles  formerly  attributed  to 
Phalaris   (Eput.  18,  ed.  Lennep.),  where  the 
tyrant  is  made  to  speak  of  him  with  indignation 
for  venturing  to  compete  with  him  in  writing 
tragedies.     But  with  the  genuineness  of  those 
epistles  the  existence  of  Aristolochua  mast  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  Bentlcy  (Pkaiari*,  p.  260)  has 
shewn,  that  if  Aristolochus  were  a  real  personage, 
this  tragic  writer  must  hare  lived  before  trafrdv 

[L.  S.)  * 
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ARISTCMACHE  (^Apurrofutxn).  1.  The 
daughter  of  Hipparinus  of  Syracuse,  and  the  sister 
of  Dion,  *u  married  to  the  elder  Dionysius  on 
the  came  day  that  he  married  Doris  of  Locri. 
She  bore  him  two  sorts  and  two  daughters,  with 
one  of  whom,  namely  Arete,  she  afterwards 
perished.  (Plat.  Z*on,  3,  6 ;  Diod.  xiv.  44,  xvi 
6 :  A  elan,  F.  H.  xiii.  10,  who  erroneously  calls 
her  Aristaenete  ;  Cic  7Wc  20 ;  VaL  Max.  ix. 
13.  ext.  4.)    Respecting  her  death,  see  Arktk. 

2.  Of  Erythrae,  a  poetess,  who  conquered  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  dedicated  in  the  treasury  of 
Siryoo  a  golden  book,  that  is,  probably  one  written 
with  golden  letters.    (Pint.  fymp.  v.  2.  §  10.) 

ARISTCMACHUS  ('A?«rT*>x<").  1.  A 
■nn  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache,  and  brother  of 
Adrastus.    (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  13.)    He  was  the 

one  of  the  seven  heroes 
against  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  3.)  Hyginus 
(Fat.  70)  makes  Hippomedon  a  son  of  a  sister  of 
Adrastus.    (Comp.  Paus.  x.  10.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cleodemus  or  Cleodaeus  and  great- 
grandson  of  Heracles,  was  the  father  of  Temenus, 
Crenpboates,  and  Aristodemus.  He  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  at  the  time  when  Tisamenus,  the 
ion  of  <  yrpstea,  ruled  over  the  Peninsula ;  but  his 
expedition  failed  as  be  had  misunderstood  the 
stack,  and  be  fell  in  battle.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2 ; 
Paus.  ii.  7.  §  6 ;  Herod,  vi.  52.)  Another  Aris- 
vimarhtis  occurs  in  Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7.     [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'MACHUS('Ap«rTd,iaxw).  1.  Tyrant 
of  Argos,  in  the  reign  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Aatigoans  Gonataa,  He  kept  the  citizens  of 
A.-.'  /,  in  a  deff-ncelRSis  condition,  but  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  and  arms  were  secretly 
mtrwiuced  into  the  town  by  a  contrivance  of 
Arsxas,  who  wished  to  gain  Argos  for  the  Achaean 
W;^.  1  he  plot  w  as  discovered,  and  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  took  to  llight.  But  Aristomachus 
«*  v»u  after  a»sa>?>iriatcd  bv  slaxes  and  was  suc- 
emded  by  Aristippus  II.   (Pint.  AraL  25.) 

2.  Succeeded  Aristippos  11.  in  the  tyranny 
of  Argos,  apparently  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Demetrius,   (a.  c  240 — 230.)    He  seems  to 
Lave  been  related  to  some  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  tyranny  of  Argos.  (Polyb.  ii.  59.)  After  the 
death  of  Demetrius,  B.  c  229,  he  resigned  his 
power,  as  Lyduulrs  had  done  before,  and  several 
others  did  now,  for  the  influence  of  Macedonia  in 
Pt!oprnjrit-*u«  had  nearly  ceased,  and  theAetolians 
were  allied  with  the  Achaeans.  Aristoniachus 
hasd  been  persuaded  to  this  step  by  A  rata*,  who 
gave  him  hfty  talents  that  be  might  be  able  to  pay 
ofl  and  dismiss  his  mercenaries.  Argos  now  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  and  Aristomachus  was  chosen 
atrategus  of  the  Achai-nns  for  the  year  B.  c.  227. 
(Plat.  AraL  36  ;  Polyb.  ii.  44  ;  Paus.  ii.  8.  §  5 ; 
PkL  CUom.  4.)    In  this  capacity  he  undertook 
the  command  in  the  war  against  Ck-omenes  of 
Sparta,  bat  he  &eem«  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
jealousy  of  Aratus  in  consequence  of  which  be 
arfvrwards  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans  and 
wot  over  to  Cleomenea,  who  with  his  assistance 
•obk  pmseswion  of  Argos,  Aristomachas  now  again 
-m  —         the  tyranny  at  Argos.    Aratus  tried  in 
-s-ain  to  recover  that  city  for  the  Achaean  league, 
maid  the  consequence  only  was  that  the  tyrant 
0rdrrt-d  80  distinguished  Argive*  to  be  put  to  death, 
am  they  were  suspected  of  being  favourable  to- 
-mrards  the  Achaeans.    Not  long  afterwards,  how- 
«-ver,  Argos  was  taken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  whose 
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assistance  Aratus  had  called  in.  Aristomachus 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans,  who  strangled 
him  and  threw  him  into  the  sea  at  Cenchrcae. 
(Polyb.  ii.  59,  60;  Plut  Arat  44  ;  Schorn,  Gt- 
schiJUe  GrieckcnL  p.  1 18,  note  1.) 

3.  The  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Croton,  in 
the  Hannibal  ion  war,  about  B.  c  215.  At  that 
time  nearly  all  the  towns  of  southern  Italy  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  people  being  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  nobles  or  senators  in 
favour  of  the  Romans.  The  Bruttians  who  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  had  hoped  to 
gain  possession  of  Croton  with  their  assistance. 
As  this  had  not  been  done,  they  determined  to 
make  the  conquest  by  themselves.  A  deserter 
from  Croton  informed  them  of  the  state  of  political 
parties  there,  and  that  Aristomachus  wan  ready 
to  surrender  the  town  to  them.  The  Bruttians 
marched  with  an  army  against  Croton,  and  as  the 
lower  parts,  which  were  inhabited  by  the  people, 
were  open  and  easy  of  access,  they  soon  gained 
povx'ssion  of  them.  Aristomachus,  however,  as  if 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bruttians,  withdrew 
to  the  arx,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  and 
defended  themselves.  The  Bruttians  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  people  of  Croton  besieped  the  nobles 
in  the  arx,  and  when  they  found  that  they  made 
no  impression,  they  applied  to  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian for  assistance.  He  proposed  to  the  Croto- 
niats  to  receive  the  Bruttians  as  colonists  within 
the  extensive  but  deserted  walls  of  their  city ;  but 
all  the  Crotoniats,  with  the  exception  of  Aristoma- 
chus, declared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  sub- 
mit to  this.  As  Aristomachus,  who  had  betrayed 
the  town,  was  unable  to  betray  the  arx  also,  he 
saw  no  way  but  to  take  to  flight,  and  be  accord- 
ingly went  over  to  Hanno.  The  Crotoniats  soon 
after  quitted  their  town  altogether  and  migrated 
to  Locri.    (Liv.  xxiv.  2,  3.) 

4.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture  or  domestic 
economy,  who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Pliny. 
(//.  N.  xiii.  47,  xiv.  24,  xix.  26.  §  4.)      [L.  S.] 

ARISTCMACHUSCA^orouax")**  »«atuary, 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  made  statues 
of  courtezans.  His  age  is  not  known.  (Anthol. 
Palat.  vi.  268.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTOME'DES  (A/Horouifoni),  a  statuary, 
a  native  of  Thebes,  and  a  contemporary  of  Pindar. 
In  conjunction  with  his  fellow-townsman  Socrates, 
he  made  a  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  dedicated 
by  Pindar  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess,  near 
Thebes.  (Paus.  ix.  25.  %  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'MEDON  (VtpurrouloW),  an  Argive 
statuary,  who  lived  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars, 
made  some  statues  dedicated  by  the  Phocians  at 
Delphi,  to  commemorate  their  victor}'  over  the  Thes- 
salians.  (Paus.  x.  1.  §$  3—10.)       [C  P.  M.] 

ARISTO'MENES  ('ApurroMeVns),  the  Mcsse- 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta,  has 
been  connected  by  some  writers  with  the  first  war 
(Myron,  op.  Pans.  iv.  6 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  66,  Fraym. 
x.),  but  in  defiance  apparently  of  all  tradition. 
(Tyrt.  ap.  Paus.  I  e. ;  M'uller,  Ztor.  i.  7.  %  9.)  For 
the  events  of  his  life  our  main  authority  is  Pnusa- 
nias,  and  he  appears  to  have  principally  followed 
Rhianus  the  Cretan,  the  author  of  a  lost  epic  poem, 
of  which  Aristomenes  was  the  hero.  (Paus.  iv  6.) 
The  life  of  Aristomenes  therefore,  belongs  more  to 
legend  than  to  history,  though  the  truth  of  its 
general  outline  may  be  depended  on.  (Paus.  iv.  22  ; 
Polyb.  iv.  3i) 
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Thirty-nine*  year*  had  elapsed  since  the  capture 
of  Ithotue  and  the  end  of  the  first  Meaaenian  war, 
when  the  tpirit  of  Messenia,  chafing  under  a  de- 
grading yoke  (Polyb.  iv.  32;  Justin.  iiL  5  ;  Tyrt. 
ap.  Paus.  iv.  14),  and  eager  for  revolt,  found  a 
leader  in  Aristomcnes  of  Andania,  sprung  from  the 
royal  line  of  Aepytus,  and  even  referred  by  legen- 
dary tradition  to  a  miraculous  and  superhuman 
origin.  (Paus.  iv.  14.)  Having  gained  promises  of 
assistance  from  Argos,  Arcadia,  Sicyon,  Elis,  and 
Pisa  (Paus.  iv.  15;  Strab.  viiL  p.  362),  the  hero 
began  the  war,  B.  c.  685.  The  first  battle  at 
Dcrae,  before  the  arrival  of  the  allies  on  either 
side,  was  indecisive;  but  Aristomenes  so  distin- 
guished himself  there  by  his  valour,  that  he  was 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  This  was  followed 
by  a  remarkable  exploit.  Entering  Sparta  by 
night,  he  affixed  a  shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
of  the  Brazen  House  (XoAkIouhh),  with  the  in- 
scription, 44  Dedicated  by  Aristomenes  to  the  god- 
dess from  the  Spartan  spoils.*'  The  next  year,  he 
utterly  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boar's  Pillar  (Ktiwpov  o^ua),  a  place  in  the  region 
of  Stenyclerus,  at  which  the  allies  on  both  sides 
were  present,  and  the  hosts  were  animated  respec- 
tively by  the  exhortations  of  Tyrtaeus  and  the 
Messenian  Hierophants.  (Paus.  i v.  16;  Muller, 
Dor.  i.  5.  §  16,  i.  7.  §  9,  note,  ii.  10.  §  3.)  His 
next  exploit  was  the  attack  and  plunder  of  Pharae 
(Pharis,  //.  ii.  582) ;  and  it  was  only  the  warning 
voice  of  Helen  aoH  the  Twin  Brothers,  visiting 
him  in  a  dream,  tnat  saved  Sparta  itself  from  his 
assault.  But  he  surprised  by  an  ambush  the 
Laconian  maidens  who  were  celebrating  at  Caryae 
with  dances  the  worship  of  Artemis,  and  carried 
them  to  Messenia,  and  himself  protected  them 
from  the  violence  of  his  followers,  and  restored 
them,  for  ransom,  uninjured.  Next  came,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  at  which  point  the  poem  of 
Rhianus  began,  the  battle  of  the  Trench  (firydAij 
rdippas),  where,  through  the  treachery  of  Aristo- 
crates,  the  Arcadian  leader,  Aristomenes  suffered 
his  first  defeat,  and  the  Messenian  army  was  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  (Paus.  iv.  17.)  But  the  hero 
gathered  the  remnant  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Eira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  eleven 
years  (Khian.  ap.  Paus.  iv.  17),  and  so  ravaged 
the  land  of  Laconia,  that  the  Spartans  decreed 
that  the  border  should  be  left  untitled.  In  one  of 
his  incursions,  however,  they  met  and  overpowered 
him  with  superior  numbers,  and  carrying  him  with 
fifty  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta,  cast  them  into  the 
pit  (xcooar)  where  condemned  criminals  were 
thrown.  The  rest  perished ;  not  so  Aristomenes, 
the  favourite  of  the  gods ;  for  legends  told  how  an 
eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wings  as  he  fell,  and  a 
fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the  cavern. 
Tb«*  enemy  could  not  believe  that  he  had  returned 
to  Eira,  till  the  destruction  of  an  army  of  Corin- 
thians who  were  coming  to  the  Spartans1  aid, 
convinced  them  that  Aristomenes  was  indeed  once 
more  amongst  them.  And  now  it  was  that  he 
offered  for  a  second  time  to  Zeus  of  Ithome  the 
sacrifice  for  the  slaughter,  of  a  hundred  enemies 
(eWopfoVta,  comp.  Plut  Horn,  c  25).  The 
Hyocinthtan  festival  coming  on  at  Sparta,  a  truce 


*  This  date  is  from  Paus.  iv.  15  ;  but  see  Jus- 
tin, hi.  5 ;  M'ulL  Dor.  L  7,  10,  Append,  ix.,  Hist. 
o/Gr.  Lit.  c.  10.  §  5 ;  Clint  Fast.  i.  p.  256. 


was  made,  and  Aristomenes,  wandering  on  the 
faith  of  it  too  far  from  Eira,  was  seised  by  some 
Cretan  bowmen  (mercenaries  of  Sparta)  and  placed 
in  bonds,  but  again  burst  them,  and  slew  his  foes 
through  the  aid  of  a  maiden  who  dwelt  in  the 
house  where  they  lodged  him,  and  whom  he  be- 
trothed in  gratitude  to  his  son  Gorgus.  But  the 
anger  of  the  Twins  was  roused  against  him,  for  he 
was  said  to  have  counterfeited  them,  and  polluted 
with  blood  a  Spartan  festival  in  their  honour. 
(Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hid.  vol.  i.  p.  364 ;  Polyaen.  xL 
31.)  So  the  favour  of  heaven  was  turned  from  his 
country,  and  the  hour  of  her  fall  came.  A  wild 
fig-tree,  called  in  the  Messenian  dialect  by  the 
same  name  that  also  means  a  goat  (rpayos),  which 
overhung  the  Neda,  touched  at  length  the  water 
with  its  leaves,  and  Theoclus  the  seer  privately 
warned  Aristomenes  that  the  Delphic  oracle  was 
accomplished,  which  after  the  battle  of  the  Trench 
bad  thus  declared  (Paus.  iv.  20) : 

ttrrt  roiyot  vivprt  Nftns  ikut6Moow  SSvp, 

oCk  fn  Mcffonfcip'  frvouai,  ox&o9*v  fdp  6\*Qpos. 

Sparta,  therefore,  was  to  triumph ;  but  the  future 
revival  of  Messenia  had  been  declared  in  the  pn>% 
phecies  of  Lycus,  son  of  Pandion  (Pans.  iv.  20, 
26,  x.  12)  to  depend  on  the  preservation  of  a  sa- 
cred tablet,  whereon  were  described  the  forms  of 
worship  to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  said  to  have 
been  brought  of  old  by  the  priestly  hero  Caucon 
from  Eleusis  to  Messenia.  (Paus.  iv.  26.)  This 
holy  treasure  Aristomenes  secretly  buried  in 
Ithome,  and  then  returned  to  Eira  prepared  for 
the  worst  Soon  after,  the  Spartans  surprised  Eire 
by  night,  while  Aristomenes  was  disabled  by  a 
wound,  even  as  though  it  had  been  impossible  for 
Messenia  to  fall  while  her  hero  watched  ;  yet  for 
three  days  and  nights  (though  he  knew  the  will  of 
the  gods,  and  was  fighting  against  hope)  he  main- 
tained the  struggle  with  his  thinned  and  fainting 
band,  and  at  length,  forming  the  remnant  into  a 
hollow  square,  with  the  women  and  children  in 
the  midst,  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  free  pas- 
sage from  the  enemy.  (Paus.  iv.  20, 21.)  Arriving 
safely  and  receiving  a  hospitable  welcome  in  Arca- 
dia, he  formed  a  plan  for  surprising  and  assaulting 
Sparta,  but  was  again  betrayed  by  Aristocratcs : 
him  his  countrymen  stoned  for  his  treachery,  while 
Aristomenes,  gentle  as  brave,  wept  for  the  traitor's 
fete.  (Paus.  iv.  22  ;  Polyb.  iv.  33;  but  see  MiilL 
Dor.  i.  7.  §  11.)  Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  relin- 
quish the  thought  of  war  with  Sparta,  and  he  re- 
fused therefore  to  take  the  lead  of  the  band  which, 
under  his  sons,  went  and  settled  at  Rhegium.  He 
obtained,  however,  no  opportunity  for  v 
it  was  not  in  his  life  that  retribution  was  to  come ; 
but  while  he  was  consulting  the  Delphic  oracle, 
Damagetus,  king  of  Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  being  there 
at  the  same  time,  was  enjoined  by  tho  god  44  to 
marry  the  danghter  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks." 
Such  a  command,  he  thought,  could  have  but  one 
interpretation  ;  so  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
Aristomenes,  who  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes, 
and  there  ended  his  days  in  peace.  The  Rhodians 
raised  to  him  a  splendid  monument  and  honoured 
him  as  a  hero,  and  from  him  were  descended  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridae.  (Paus.  iv.  24  ; 
Pind.  a.  viL ;  MUlL  Dor.  i.  7.  §  11.)  His  bonca 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  back  to  Messenia 
(Pans.  iv.  32) ;  his  name  still  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  his  worshipping  countrymen  j  and  later  legends' 
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told,  when  Mesaenia  had  once  more  regained  her 
place  among  the  nations  (a.  c.  370),  how  at  Lcuc- 
tia  the  apparition  of  Aristomenes  had  been  seen, 
aiding  the  Tbelan  boat  and  scattering  the  bands  of 
Sparta.  (Pans,  jr.  32.)  [EL  £.] 

ARISTO'MENES  (*A^vroyUn|f).  1.  A 
comic  port  of  Athens.  He  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Attic  comedy,  or  more  correctly  to  the  second  ciaaa 
of  the  pott*  constituting  the  old  Attic  comedy. 
For  the  ancients  seem  to  distinguish  the  comic  poets 
who  rloun>hrd  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  from 
those  who  bred  during  that  war,  and  Aristomenes 
belonged  to  the  latter.  (Suidas,  *.  r.  'Apurro- 
fUrjt ;  Fndocta,  p.  65;  Argum.  ad  Aristopk. 
KqaiL)  He  was  sometimes  ridiculed  by  the  sur- 
name i  5tfp0Tows,  which  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  either  he  himself  or  his  father, 
at  one  time,  was  an  artizan,  jicrhaps  a  carpenter. 
As  early  a»  the  year  a.  c  425,  he  brought  out  a 
piece  called  ■Ao^Jpot,  on  the  same  occasion  that 
the  Equates  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Satyri  of 
Cratinas  were  performed;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
another  piece  entitled  Admetos  was  performed  at 
the  vise  time  with  the  PlotUS  of  Aristophanes,  in 
Jt  a  3S9,  the  dramatic  career  of  Aristomenes  was 
very  long.  (Argum.  ad  ArutopL  J'lttL)  But  we 
know  of  only  a  few  comedies  of  Aristomenes: 
Meineke  conjectures  that  the  Admetus  was  brought 
'  oat  together  with  the  first  edition  of  Aristophanes' 
Plutna,  an  hypothesis  based  upon  very  weak 
ground*.  Of  tie  two  plays  mentioned  no  frag- 
ments are  extant ;  besides  these  we  know  the 
title*  and  j*n*c±»  a  few  fragments  of  three  others, 
viz.  1 .  rWr^ot,  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
Aristophanes,  the  names  of  Aristomenes  and  Aristo- 
piaaea  being  often  confounded  in  tbe  MSS.  2. 
r*wrcs,  and  3.  &*6yvoos  da-airnft.  There  are  also 
three  fragment*  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  belong  to  any  of  the  plays  here  mentioned, 
er  to  others,  the  titles  of  which  are  unknown. 
(Athen.  L  p.  11  ;  Pollux,  viL  167  ;  Harpocrat,  s. 
e.  pttwIkio*.  Comp.  Meineke,  Quaesi.  Seen.  Spec 
ii-  Pl  48,  Ac,  HUL  Oii.  Com.  Gr.  p.  210,  Ac.) 

2.  An  actor  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  who  lived 
ia  the  reign  and  was  a  freed-man  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  who  used  to  call  him  'Arrucoir4gSi^.  He 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  is  also  mentioned  as 
the  antbor  of  a  work  vp6s  rdr  ltpovfrylaty  the 
third  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus.  (iiL 
fk.  1 15.)  He  is  perhaps  tbe  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  tbe  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
(L  164.) 

3.  A  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who  is  men- 
by  Varro  (de  Re  RmtL  i.  1  ;  Columella,  i. 

whose  native  place  was  unknown. 
An  A  caiman  ian,  a  friend  and  flatterer  of  the 
A  cathodes,  who  for  a  time  had  the 
of  Egypt  in  tbe  name  of  the  young 
:ing  Ptolemy  V.  (Euergetes.)  During  the  admi- 
of  Agathocle*  Aristomenes  was  all-pow- 
when  the  insurrection  against  Agathocle* 
t  ,roke  out  in  B.  c  205,  Aristomenes  was  the  only 
oat  among  his  friends  who  ventured  to  go  and  try 
«o  pacify  the  rebellious  Macedonians.  But  this 
a.:,  temp*  was  useless,  .-aid  Aristomenes  himself  nar- 
rrrm\y  scaped  being  murdered  by  the  insurgents. 
Agath"cle*  was  put  to  death,  Tlepolemus, 
-bo  hart  hauled  the  insurrection,  was  appointed 
But  about  B.  c  202,  Aristomenes 
to  get  the  regency  and  distinguish- 
by  tbe  energy  and  wisdom  of 
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his  administration  no  less  than  previously  by  his 
faithfulness  to  Agathocle*.  Scopas  and  Dicaear- 
chus,  two  powerful  men,  who  ventured  to  oppose 
his  government,  were  put  to  death  by  his  com- 
mand. Towards  the  young  king,  Aristomenes 
was  a  frank,  open,  and  sincere  councillor;  but  as 
the  king  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  became  less  and 
less  able  to  bear  the  sincerity  of  Aristomenes, 
who  was  at  bust  condemned  to  death,  in  b.  c  192. 
(Polyb.  xv.  31,  xviii.  36,  &c. ;  Diod.  Excerpt, 
IVk  xxix.,  de  VirL  eiVii.^.  573 ;  Plut.  de  Dimxnu 
Adulat.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTO'MENES,  a  painter,  born  at  Thasos, 
is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (iiL  Prooem.  §  2),  but 
did  not  attain  to  any  distinction.       (C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTON  ('AptoTwi'),  king  of  Sparta,  14th  of 
the  Eurypontids,  son  of  Agesicles,  contemporary  of 
Anaxandrides,  ascended  the  Spartan  throne  before 
B.  c  560,  and  died  somewhat  before  (  Paus.  iii.  7 ),  or 
at  any  rate  not  long  after,  510.  He  thus  reigned 
altoiit  50  years,  and  was  of  high  reputation,  of 
which  the  public  prayer  for  a  son  for  him,  when 
the  house  of  Procles  had  other  representatives,  is  a 
testimony.  Demaratua,  hence  named,  was  borne 
him,  after  two  barren  marriages,  by  a  third  wife, 
whom  he  obtained,  it  is  said,  by  a  fraud  from  her 
husband,  hi*  friend,  Agctus.  (Herod,  L65,  vi.  61 — 
66 ;  Paus.  iiL  7.  §  7 ;  Plut.  Apophtk.  Lac.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTON  ('Apfcrrsw),  son  of  Pyrrhichus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, one  of  those  apparently  who  made  their 
way  into  Syracuse  in  the  second  year  of  the  Sici- 
lian expedition,  414  B.  c.,  is  named  once  by  Thu- 
cv elides,  in  his  account  of  the  sea-fight  preceding 
the  arrival  of  the  second  armament  (413  b.  c),  and 
styled  the  most  skilful  steersman  on  tbe  side  of  the 
Syracusans.  He  suggested  to  them  the  stratagem 
of  retiring  early,  giving  the  men  their  meal  on  the 
shore,  and  then  renewing  the  combat  unexpectedly, 
which  in  that  battle  gave  them  their  first  naval 
victory.  (viL  39 ;  comp.  Polyacn.  v.  13.)  Plu- 
tarch {Nkiae,  20,  25)  and  Diodorus  (xiii.  10)  as- 
cribe to  him  further  the  invention  or  introduction  at 
Syracuse  of  tbe  important  alterations  in  the  build 
of  their  galleys*  bows,  mentioned  by  Thucydidcs 
(viL  34),  and  said  by  him  to  have  been  previously 
used  by  the  Corinthians  in  tbe  action  off  Erineus. 
Plutarch  adds,  that  he  fell  when  the  victory  was  just 
won,  in  the  but  and  decisive  sea- tight.  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTON  fAptffTvr),  historical.  1.  Was 
sent  out  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  to  ex- 
plore the  western  coast  of  Arabia,  which  derived 
its  name  of  Poseideion  from  an  altar  which  Ariston 
had  erected  there  to  Poseidon.    (Diod.  iii.  41.) 

2.  A  strategus  of  the  Aetolians  in  n.  c  221,  who, 
labouring  under  some  bodily  defect,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  to  Scopas  and  Dorimachus, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  home.  Notwith- 
standing the  declarations  of  the  Achaeans  to  regard 
every  one  as  an  enemy  who  should  trespass  upon 
tbe  territories  of  Messenia  or  Acbaia,  the  Aetolian 
commanders  invaded  Peloponnesus,  and  Ariston 
was  stupid  enough,  in  tbe  face  of  this  fact,  to 
assert  that  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans  were  at 
peace  with  each  other.   (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,  17.) 

3.  The  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Cyrene  in 
b.  c.  403,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and 
nut  to  death  or  expelled  all  the  nobles.  The  bitter 
however  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  the 
popular  party,  and  the  power*  of  tbe  government 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties.  (Diod.  xiv. 
34 ;  comp.  Paus.  iv.  26.  §  2.) 
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4.  Of  Megalopolis,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus  in  B.  c  170, 
advised  the  Achaeans  to  join  the  Romans,  and  not 
to  remain  neutral  between  the  two  belligerent  par- 
ties. In  the  year  following,  he  was  one  of  the 
Achaean  ambassadors,  who  were  sent  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  Antiochus  III.  and  Ptolemy 
Philopntor.    (Polyb.  xxviii.  6,  xxix.  10.) 

5.  A  Rhodian,  who  was  sent,  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  170,  with  several  others  as  ambassador  to 
the  Roman  consul,  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  in  Mace- 
donia, to  renew  the  friendship  with  the  Romans, 
and  clear  his  countrymen  from  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  them  by  some  persons. 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  14.) 

6.  Of  Tyre,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  friend 
cf  Hannibal.  When  the  latter  was  staying  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus  and  meditated  a  fresh  war 
against  the  Romans,  he  despatched  Ariston  to  Car- 
thage to  rouse  his  frieuds  there.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, lest  the  messenger  should  be  intercepted, 
gave  him  nothing  in  writing.  On  Ariston 's  arrival 
at  Carthage,  the  enemies  of  Hannibal  soon  conjec- 
tured the  object  of  his  presence  from  his  frequent 
interviews  with  the  men  of  the  other  party.  The 
suspicions  were  at  last  loudly  expressed,  and  Aris- 
ton was  summoned  to  explain  the  objects  of  his 
visit.  The  explanations  given  were  not  very  sa- 
tisfactory, and  the  trial  was  deferred  till  the  next 
day.  But  in  the  night  Ariston  embarked  and  fled, 
leaving  behind  a  letter  which  he  put  up  in  a  pub- 
be  place,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  the  com- 
munications he  had  brought  were  not  for  any  pri- 
vate individual,  but  for  the  senate.  Respecting 
the  consequences  of  this  stratagem,  see  Liv.  xxxiv. 
61,  62.    Compare  Appian,  Syr.  8;  Justin,  xxxi. 

4.  [L.  S,] 
ARISTON  ('VffTw),  literary.    1.  A  son  of 

Sophocles  by  Tfacoris.  (Suidas,  *. ».  'loQttv.)  He 
had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Sophocles,  who  is  said  to 
have  brought  out,  in  b.  c.  401,  the  Oedipus  in 
Colonus  of  his  grandfather  Sophocles.  (Argum.  ad 

5,  >pk.  thd.  CoL  p.  12,  ed.  Wendcr.)  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  Ariston  who  is  called  a  writer 
of  tragedies  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  164),  and  one  of 
whose  tragedies  was  directed  against  Mnesthenus, 
cannot  be  said  with  any  certainty,  though  Fabri- 
ciuB  (Wbl.  Gr.  ii.  p.  287)  takes  it  for  granted. 

2.  A  friend  of  Aristotle,  the  philosopher,  to 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  addressed  some  letters. 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  27.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Ceos,  where  his  birthplace  was  the  town 
of  Julia,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Kttos  and 
sometimes  'louAiifnjj.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lycon 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  70,  74),  who  was  the  successor  of 
Strulon  us  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about 
b.  c.  270.  After  the  death  of  Lycon,  about  B.  c 
230,  Ariston  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of 
the  school.  Ariston,  who  was,  according  to  Cicero 
(de  fin.  v.  5),  a  man  of  taste  and  elegance,  was 
yot  deficient  in  gravity  and  energy,  which  pre- 
vented his  writings  acquiring  that  popularity  which 
they  otherwise  deserved,  and  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  neglect  and  loss  to  us.  In 
his  philosophical  views,  it  wc  may  judge  from  the 
scanty  fragments  still  extant,  he  seems  to  have 
followed  his  master  pretty  closely.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vii.  163),  after  enumerating  the  works 
of  Ariston  of  Chios,  says,  that  Pitnaetius  and 
Sosicrates  attributed  all  these  works,  except  the 


letters,  to  the  Peripatetic  Ariston  (of  Ceos).  How 
far  this  opinion  is  correct,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
say;  at  any  rate,  however,  one  of  those  works 
'Eparrurol  iiarpiSaL,  is  repeatedly  ascribed  to  the 
Cean  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  419,  xiiL  p.  563,  xv. 
p.  674),  who  calls  it  'Zpwrucd  iuouu  One  work 
of  the  Cean  not  mentioned  by  Diogenes,  was  en- 
titled AiW  (PlutoV  And.  poet.  1),  in  gratitude 
to  his  master.  There  are  also  two  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (vi.  303,  and  vii.  457),  which 
are  commonly  attributed  to  Ariston  of  Ceos, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  for  it.  (Compare  J. 
O.  Hubmann,  Ariiton  run  A'eo*,  der  Peripatetiktr% 
in  John's  Jahrb.fur  PhUoL  3d  supplementary  voL 
Leipz.  1835 ;  Fabricius,  BUd.  Gr.  iii.  p.  467,  &c  ; 
Jacobs,  ad  AnthoL  xiii.  p.  861.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  likewise  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  contemporary  of  Strabo,  and  wrote  a 
work  on  the  Nile.  (Diog.  Laert.  vii.  164  j  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  790.)  Eudorus,  a  contemporary  of  bio, 
wrote  a  book  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  two 
works  were  so  much  alike,  that  the  authors  charged 
each  other  with  plagiarism.  Who  was  right  is  not 
said,  though  Strabo  seems  to  be  inclined  to  think 
that  Eudorus  was  the  guilty  party.  (Hubmann, 
L  c.  p.  1 04.) 

5.  Of  Pella  in  Palestine,  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian  or  shortly  after,  as  U  inferred 
from  his  writing  a  work  on  the  insurrection  of  the  ' 
Jews,  which  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  this  em- 
peror. (Euseb.  H.  K  iv.6't  Niceph.  Callist.  Hitt. 
Ecd.  iii.  24.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  entitled 
&id\*(is  UawiaKw  Kal  'IdVoKot,  that  is,  a  dialogue 
between  Papiscus,  a  Jew,  and  Jason,  a  Jewish 
Christian,  in  which  the  former  became  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  (Origen.  e. 
Ceh.  iv.  p.  199;  Hicronym.  EpitLad  GulaL  iii. 
13.)  It  was  translated  at  an  early  time  into  Latin 
by  one  Cclsas,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments,  it  is  now  lost.  The  introduction  writ- 
ten to  it  by  the  translator  is  still  extant,  and  is 
printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  w  Opuacula" 
of  Cyprian  (p.  30)  and  elsewhere.  (Hubmann, 

L  c.  p.  105.) 

6.  Of  Alaea  ('AAaufo),  a  Greek  rhetorician  who 
wrote,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  (viL  164) 
scientific  treatises  on  rhetoric  Another  rhetorician 
of  the  same  name,  a  native  of  Gcrasa,  is  mentioned 
by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium.  («.  v.  Tipaaa.) 

The  name  of  Ariston  occurs  very  frequently  in 
ancient  writers,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  about 
thirty  persons  of  this  name  may  be  distinguished ; 
but  of  most  of  them  wc  know  nothing  but  the 
name.  They  have  often  been  confounded  with 
one  another  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
particularly  Ariston  of  Chios  and  Ariston  of  Ceos. 
(Sin  ten  is,  ad  I'lut.  ThemuL  3,  and  especially  the 
treatise  of  Hubmann  referred  to  above.)     [L.  S.] 

ARISTON  ('ApioTwr),  son  of  Miltiadea,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Chios,  a  Stoic  and  disciple  of  Zeno, 
flourished  about  &  c.  260,  and  was  therefore  con- 
temporary with  Epicurus,  Aratus,  Antigonus  Go- 
natas,  and  with  the  first  Punic  war.  Though  he 
professed  himself  a  Stoic,  yet  he  differed  from  Zeno 
in  several  points;  and  indeed  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii. 
160,&c)  tells  us,  that  he  quitted  the  school  of  Zeno 
for  that  of  Polemo  the  Platouist.  He  is  said  to  have 
displeased  the  former  by  his  loquacity, — a  quality 
which  others  prized  so  highly,  that  he  acquired  the 
surname  of  Siren,  as  a  master  of  persuasive  elo- 
quence.   He  was  also  called  Phalantus,  from  bis 
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holiness.  He  rejected  all  brunches  of  philosophy 
but  ethics,  considering  phyMidngy  as  beyond  mail'* 
powers,  and  logic  as  un*uited  to  them.  Even  with 
regard  to  ethics,  Seneca  (Ep.  89)  complains,  that 
he  deprived  them  of  all  their  practical  side,  a  sub- 
ject which  he  said  belonged  to  the  schoolmaster 
rather  than  to  the  philosopher.  The  sole  object, 
there-far?,  of  ethics  was  to  shew  wherein  the  su- 
preme good  consists,  and  this  be  made  to  be 
<i5 tatfK^.o,  u  c.  entire  indinVrence  tn  everything 
except  rirtae  and  rice.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  42.)  All 
external  things  therefore  were  in  his  Yiew  perfectly 
mdeferent ;  so  that  he  entirely  rejected  Zeno's  dis- 
unction  between  the  good  and  the  preferable  (rd 
Tporrtpiva),  c  *.  whatever  excites  desire  in  the  in- 
dividual mind  of  any  rational  being,  without  being 
a  rttrlf  d«-»irable  or  good,  and  of  which  the  pure 
Moral  doctrine  permitted  an  account  to  be  taken 
m  the  conduct  of  human  life.  (Cic  Fin.  iv.  25.) 
But  thi?  n<>Uon  of  wporjyutya  was  so  utterly  re- 
jected by  Ariston,  that  be  held  it  to  be  quite  in- 
dfflVrart  whether  we  are  in  perfect  health,  or 
srftrted  by  the  severest  sickness  (Cic  Fin.  ii.  13); 
whereas  of  virtue  he  declared  his  wish  that  even 
beasts  coold  understand  words  which  would  excite 
them  to  it.  (Plot.  Maxime  c  Primcip.  Pkiitmij>h:i 
mm  dim.  f  1.)  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  those 
who  adopt  this  theory  of  the  absolute  indifference 
of  everything  but  virtue  and  vice,  in  fact  take 
away  all  man-rials  for  virtue  to  act  upon,  and  con- 
fate  it  in  a  state  of  mere  abstraction.  This  part  of 
A  baton's  system  is  purely  cynical,  and  perhaps  he 
wished  to  shew  bis  admiration  for  that  philosophy, 
by  opening  his  school  at  Athens  in  the  Cynosarges, 
»  tn-re  Antisthenes  had  taught.  [Antikthbxk*.] 
lie  also  differed  with  Zeno  as  to  the  plurality  of 
virtues  allowing  of  one  only,  which  he  called  the 
hearth  of  the  soul  (tfyskr  sW/iofo  Plut.  Virl.  Mar. 
2).  This  appears  to  foBow  from  the  cynical  ports 
•f  his  system,  for  by  taking  away  all  the  objects 
of  virtoe,  he  of  coarse  deprives  it  of  variety  ;  and 
so  he  bawd  all  morality  on  a  well-ordered  mind. 
Connected  with  this  is  his  paradox,  Sapiens  non 
ofraiatur — the  philosopher  is  free  from  all  opinions 
(nrwe  they  would  be  liable  to  disturb  his  unruffled 
eq— nuiiity) ;  and  this  doctrine  seems  to  disclose  a 
litem  tendency  to  scepticism,  which  Cicero  appenrs 
to  hare  suspected,  by  often  coupling  him  with 
Pyrrho.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  he  des- 
pwed  Zeno's  physical  specubitions,  and  doubted 
n  aether  God  is  or  is  not  a  living  Being.  (Cic  AW. 
Hear.  Lis.)  But  this  apparently  atheistic  dogma 
perhaps  only  referred  to  the  Stoical  conception  of 
God,  as  of  a  subtle  fire  dwelling  in  the  sky  and 
diffusing  itself  through  the  universe.  [Za.so.]  He 
anay  have  meant  merely  to  demonstrate  his  posi- 
tion, that  physiology  is  above  the  human  intellect, 
by  shewing  the  impossibility  of  certainly  attribut- 
ing to  this  pantheistic  essence,  form,  senses,  or  life. 
(  Brucker,  Him.  CriL  PmZ  iL  2, 9  ;  Bitter,  GeeckkkU 
tltr  Phi  xL  5,  I.) 

Ariston  is  the  founder  of  a  small  school,  opposed 
«■>  that  of  Hen  >  I  us.  and  of  which  Diogenes  Laertius 
nvmi>ms  Diphilus  and  Milliades  as  members.  We 
•earn  from  Athenaeus  (viL  p.  281),  on  tbe  authority 
<A  Eratosthrne*  and  Apollnphanea,  two  of  his  pu- 
pils, that  in  his  old  age  he  abandoned  himself  to 
plra>cre.  He  is  said  to  hare  died  of  a  coup  de 
tmieOL  Diogenes  (L  c)  gives  a  list  of  bis  works, 
trnt  says,  that  all  of  them,  except  the  Letters  to 
C-Wiex,  were  atuibutud  by  Panaetiu.  (nc.  143) 


I  and  Sosicrates  (n.c.  200-128)  to  another  Ariston, 
a  Peripatetic  of  Ceos,  with  whom  he  is  often  con- 
founded. Nevertheless,  we  find  in  Stobaeus  (•Semi, 
iv.  1 1 0,  &c)  fragments  of  a  work  of  bis  called 

(fyiOiWUttTO,  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

ARISTON  ('Apiorvry,  a  physician,  of  whose 
life  no  particulars  arc  known,  but  who  probably 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c,  as  Galen  mentions 
him  (ChmmenL  in  Hipjiocr.  "De  Rat.  Vici.  in  Atari. 
Acut.n  i.  17,  vol.  xv.  p.  455)  with  three  other  phy- 
sicians, who  all  (he  says)  lived  in  old  times,  some 
as  contemporaries  of  Hippocrates,  and  the  others 
before  him.  Galen  also  says  that  he  was  by  some 
persons  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  in 
tho  Hippocratic  Collection  entitled  flcpl  Aioirur 
"Tyniriji, deSaluftri  Vu.ius Rationc.{l.c;De  Aliment, 
Facult.  LI,  voL  vi.  p.  473 ;  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
"Apkor."  vL  1,  vol  xviii.  pui.  p.9.)  A  medical  pre- 
paration by  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by 
Celsus  {De  Medic  y.  1 8.  p.  88)  and  Galen.  (  be  Com- 
pos. Mediram.  tec.  Locos,  ix.  4.  vol  xiii.  p.  28 1 .)  The 
Ariston  of  Chios,  mentioned  by  Galen  {lie Hippocr. 
et  Plot.  DeereL  v.  5,  vii.  1,  2,  vol  v.  pp.  468,  589, 
596),  is  a  different  person.  I  \V.  A.  G.] 

ARISTON.  1.  A  celebrated  silver-chaser  and 
sculptor  in  bronze,  born  at  M  y  tilene.  H  is  time  is  un- 
known. (Plin.  xxxiiL  55,  xxxtv.  19.  §  25.) 

2.  A  painter,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Aristei- 
des  of  Thebes  [Aristbidks],  painted  a  satyr 
holding  a  goblet  and  crowned  with  a  garland.  An- 
torides  and  Euphranor  were  his  disciples.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  36.  §  23.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTON  ( Apltrrmv)  and  TELESTAS  (Ts- 
Asordi),  brothers,  were  the  sculptors  of  a  colossal 
statue  of  Zeus  which  the  CIcitorians  dedicated  at 
Olympia  from  the  spoils  of  many  captured  cities. 
The  statue  with  its  pedestal  was  about  eighteen 
Greek  feet  high.  It  bore  an  inscription,  which  is 
given  by  Pausanias,  but  in  a  mutilated  state 
(Paus.  v.  23.  §  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ARlSTONI'CUS('ApMrr<Jris»t).  1.  A  tyrant 
of  Methymnae  in  Lesbos.  In  B.  c.  332,  when  the 
navarchs  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  already  taken 
pr»».*cs*ion  of  the  harbour  of  Chios,  Aristonicus 
arrived  during  the  night  with  some  privateer  ships, 
and  entered  it  under  the  belief  that  it  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Persians.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  delivered  up  to  the  Methymnaeans,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
iiL  2 ;  Curtius,  iv.  4.) 

2.  A  natural  son  of  Eumenes  II.  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  III.  When  the 
latter  died  in  n.c  133,  and  made  over  his  kingdom 
to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus  claimed  his  father's 
kingdom  as  his  lawful  inheritance.  The  towns, 
for  fear  of  the  Romans,  refused  to  recognise  him, 
but  he  compelled  them  by  force  of  arms;  and  at 
but  there  seemed  no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  success. 
In  n.  c  131,  the  consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who 
received  Asia  as  his  province,  marched  against 
him ;  but  he  was  more  intent  upon  making  booty 
than  on  combating  his  enemy,  and  in  an  ill-organ- 
ized battle  which  was  fought  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  his  army  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  made 
prisoner  by  Aristonicus.  Ic  the  year  following, 
B»  c  130,  the  consul  M.  Pcrpema,  who  succeeded 
Crassus,  acted  with  more  energy,  and  in  tbe  very 
first  engagement  conquered  Aristonicus  and  took 
him  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Perpema,  M.' 
Aquillius  completed  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus,  B.  u  129.    Aristonicus  was  carried 
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to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Aquillius,  and 
was  then  beheaded.  (Justin,  xxxvi.  4  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
59;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  4 ;  Flor.  ii.  20;  Oros.  v.  10; 
Sail.  Hut.  4  ;  Appian,  Mithrid.  12,  62,  deDMl.  Civ. 
i.  17;  Val.  Max.  iii.  4.  §  5 ;  Diod.  Frwpn.  34, 
p.  598 ;  Cic  de  /*g.  Agr.  ii.  33,  Philip,  xi.  8 ; 
Ascon.  ad  Ck.  pro  Scaur,  p.  24,  ed.  Orelli.) 

3.  A  eunuch  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  the  king  from  his  early 
youth.  Poly bi us  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high 
praise,  as  a  man  of  a  generous  and  warlike  dispo- 
sition, and  skilled  in  political  transactions.  In 
B.  c.  185,  when  the  king  had  to  fight  against  some 
discontented  Egyptians,  Aristonicus  went  to  Greece 
and  engaged  a  body  of  mercenaries  there.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  16,  17.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  a  contemporary  of  Strabo 
(i.  p.  38),  distinguished  himself  as  a  grammarian, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  works, 
roost  of  which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. — 
1.  On  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus  (**pl  ttjj 
M<p«A<fov  w\dm)s ;  Strab. /.  c).  2.  On  the  critical 
signs  by  which  the  Alexandrine  critics  used  to 
mark  the  suspected  or  interpolated  verses  in  the 
Homeric  poems  and  in  Hcsiod's  Theogony.  (n«pi 
run*  <mntlwv  r&v  rrjs  'IAwfooj  kcu  'OZvcatlat, 
Etym.  M.  ».  re.  \6x"0^  *P<""  and  i*V ;  Suidas, 
*.  v.  ' KfHtrravutoi ;  Eudoc.  p.  64  ;  SchoL  Venet.  ad 
Horn.  II.  ix.  397.)  3.  On  irregular  grammatical 
constructions  in  Homer,  consisting  of  six  books 
{davrrdtcruv  ivopAvuv  fii€K(a  ;  Suidas,  /.  c). 
These  and  some  other  works  are  now  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  the 
passages  above  referred  to.  (Villoison,  Proleg,  ad 
Hon.  p.  18.) 

5.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author  of  a  mythological 
work  which  is  often  referred  to.  (Phot  Cod.  190; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  335  ;  Caes.  Germ,  in  Aral.  Phaen. 
327  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  A$tr.  ii.  34.)  He  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (i. 
p.  20),  but  nothing  is  known  about  him.  (Roulez, 
ad  Ptolem.  Htpkaest.  p.  148.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTON1DAS,  a  statuary,  one  of  whose 
productions  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv. 
14.  s.  40)  as  extant  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  It 
was  a  statue  of  Atharaas,  in  which  bronze  and  iron 
had  been  mixed  together,  that  the  rust  of  the  latter, 
showing  through  the  brightness  of  the  bronze, 
might  have  the  appearance  of  a  blush,  and  so  might 
indicate  the  remorse  of  Athamas.      [C.  P.  M.J 

ARISTONIDES,  a  painter  of  some  distinction, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40),  was  the 
father  and  instructor  of  Mnasitimus.     IC.  P.  M.J 

ARISTCKNOUS  ('ApurroVoM).  1.  Of  Gela  in 
Syracuse,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
Agrigcntum,  b.  c.  582.    (Thuc.  vi.  4.) 

2.  Of  Pella,  son  of  Pcisaeus,  one  of  the  body- 
guard of  Alexnnder  the  Great,  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  on  one  occasion  in  India.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  he  was  one  of  the  tint  to  pro- 
pose that  the  supreme  power  should  be  entrusted 
to  Perdiccas.  He  was  subsequently  the  general  of 
Olyropias  in  the  war  with  Cassander;  and  when 
she  was  taken  prisoner  in  B.  c.  316,  he  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Cassander.  (Arrian,  A  nab. 
Ti  28,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  14.  cd.  Bckker; 
Curt.  ix.  5,  x.  6  ;  Diod.  xix.  35,  50,  51.) 

ARISTO'NOUS  ('ApiffToVoo*),  a  statuary,  a 
native  of  Aegina,made  a  statue  of  Zeus,  which  was 
dedicated  by  the  Mctapontines  at  Olynipia.  ( Paus. 
v.  22.  §  5 ;  Muller,  Argin.  p.  107.)   [C.  P.  M.J 


ARISWNYMUS  ('Api<rninuot\  a  comic 
poet  and  contemporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Arnei- 
psias.  (Anonym,  in  ViLAristoph.;  Schal.  ad  Plato*. 
p.  331,  Bekker.)  We  know  the  titles  of  only  two 
of  his  comedies,  vis.  Theseus  (A then.  iii.  p.  87), 
and  "HXwf  f>iywv  (Athen.  viL  pp.  284,  287),  of 
which  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant.  Schweig- 
hauser  and  Fabricius  place  this  poet  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  an  error  into  which  both 
were  led  by  Suidas  (».  r.  'Apurrtirvfun)f  who,  if 
the  reading  is  correct,  evidently  confounds  the  poet 
with  some  grammarian.  If  there  had  ever  existed 
a  grammarian  of  this  name,  and  if  he  had  written 
the  works  attributed  to  him  by  Suidan,  he  would 
assuredly  have  been  mentioned  by  other  writers 
also.  This  is  not  the  case ;  and  as  we  know  that 
Aristophanes  of  Dyzantium  was  the  successor  of 
Apollonius  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria  (which 
Suidas  says  of  Aristonymus),  Meincke  conjectures 
with  great  probability,  that  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes has  dropped  out  in  our  text  of  Suidas. 
(Meincke,  Hist.  CriL  Com,  Gr.  p.  1 96,  Sic.) 

An  Athenian,  of  the  name  of  Aristonymus,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  but 
not  a  grammarian,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 
(x.  p.  452,  xii.  p.  538.)  There  were  also  two 
writers  of  this  name,  but  neither  of  them  appears 
to  have  been  a  grammarian.  (Prut,  de  Plum,  p, 
1165;  Stobneus,  passim.)  [L.  S.J 

ARISTO'PHILUS  ('Apurro^pOujs),  a  druggist, 
of  Plataea  in  Boeotia,  who  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c  He  is  mentioned  by  Theo- 
plirnstus  (/list  Plant,  ix.  18.  §  4)  as  possessing  tho 
knowledge  of  certain  antaphrodisiac  medicines, 
which  he  made  use  of  either  for  the  punishment 
or  reformation  of  his  slaves.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ARISTO'PHANES  ('ApwTo^dVijj),  the  only 
writer  of  the  old  comedy  of  whom  any  entire  works 
are  left.  His  later  extant  plays  approximate 
rather  to  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  Cocalos, 
his  last  production,  he  so  nearly  approached  the 
new,  that  Philemon  brought  it  out  a  second  time 
with  very  little  alteration. 

Aristophanes  was  the  son  of  Philippus,  as  is 
stated  by  all  the  authorities  for  his  life,  and  proved 
by  the  fact  of  his  son  also  having  that  name,  although 
a  bust  exists  with  the  inscription  'ApurTapsViff 
♦iXjinrloov,  which  is,  however,  now  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  spurious.  He  was  an  Athenian  of 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  and  the  Cydathenaean  Demos, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Prodicus, 
though  this  is  improbable,  since  he  speaks  of  him 
rather  with  contempt.  (Nub.  360,  Av.  692,  Tage- 
nist.  Fragra.  xviii.  Bekk.)  We  are  told  (SchoL  ad 
Han.  502),  that  he  first  engaged  in  the  comic  con- 
tests when  he  was  ax^0"  u*tpajutrKos,  and  we 
know  that  the  date  of  his  first  comedy  was  B.  c 
427  :  we  arc  therefore  warranted  in  assigning 
about  &  c  444  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  his 
death  was  probably  not  later  than  a.  c.  380.  His 
three  sons,  Philippus,  Araros,  and  Nicostratus 
were  all  poets  of  the  middle  comedy.  Of  his  pri- 
vate history  we  know  nothing  but  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  pleasure  (Plat  Symp.  particularly  p.  223), 
and  one  who  spent  whole  nights  in  drinking  and 
witty  conversation.  Accusations  (his  anonymous 
biographer  says,  more  than  one)  were  brought 
against  him  by  Cleon,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him 
of  his  civic  rights  (Z*vlas  ypaipal),  but  without 
success,  as  indeed  they  were  merely  tho  fruit  of 
revenge  for  his  attacks  on  that  demagogue.  They 
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have,  however,  given  rise  to  a  number  of  traditions 
of  his  being  a  Rhodian,  an  Egyptian,  an  Aegi- 
netan,  a  native  of  Camirus  or  of  Naucratis. 

The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the  highest 
historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an  admir- 
able series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men  of  the 
day,  and  a  contemporary  commentary  on  the  evils 
existing  at  Athens.    Indeed,  the  caricature  is  the 
only  feature  in  modern  social  life  which  at  all  re- 
sembles them.   Aristophanes  was  a  bold  and  often 
a  wise  patriot.    He  had  the  strongest  affection  for 
Athens,  and  kmged  to  see  her  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous  gene- 
ratj'Mi,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Perieies  became  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
▼hen  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Ahsteides  had  but 
jut  pnasrd  away.    The  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
tine  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Peloponnc- 
nan  war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles, 
and  even  attributes  it  (Par,  606)  to  his  fear  of 
puiii'hn.ent  for  having  connived  at  a  robbery  said 
to  have  been  committed  by  Phidias  on  the  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the  influence 
of  Aspasia.  (Aek.  500.)  To  this  fatal  war,  among 
a  host  of  evils,  he  ascribes  the  influence  of  vulgar 
cVc_i*ogBe»  like  Cleon  at  Athens,  of  which  also 
the  example  was  set  by  the  more  refined  demagog- 
isn  rf  Pericles.    Another  great  object  of  his  indig- 
nation was  the  recently  adopted  system  of  educa- 
tion which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Sophists, 
acting  on  the  speculative  and  inquiring  turn  given 
to  the  Athenian  mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic 
philosophers,  and  the  extraordinary  intellectual  do- 
TrJopment  of  the  age  following  the  Persian  war. 
The   new  theories  introduced  by  the  Sophists 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  foundations  of  mora- 
Bty,  by  making  persuasion  and  not  truth  the  object 
of  man  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  and  to 
substitute  a  universal  scepticism  for  the  religious 
creed  of  the  people.    The  worst  effects  of  such  a 
system  were  seen  in  Alcihiades,  who,  caring  for 
nothing  bat  his  own  ambition,  valuing  eloquence 
only  for  its  worldly  advantages,  and  possessed  of 
great  talents  which  he  utterly  misapplied,  com- 
bined all  the  elements  which  Aristophanes  most 
disliked,  heading  the  war  party  in  politics,  and 
protecting  the  sophistical  school  in  philosophy  and 
also  in  literature.    Of  this  latter  school — the  lite- 
rary and  poetical  Sophists— Euripides  was  the 
chief,  whose  works  are  full  of  that  fitrtttpooo^la 
which  contm>t*  so  offensively  with  the  moral  dig- 
nity of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  and  for  which 
Aristophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring  in  the  air 
U>  write  his  tragedies  (Ack.  374),  caricaturing 
thereby  his  own  account  of  himself.  (Ale.  971.) 
Another  feature  of  the  times  was  the  excessive 
love  for  btigation  at  Athens,  the  consequent  impor- 
tance of  the  dicasts,  and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their 
power  ;  all  of  which  enormities  are  made  by  Aris- 
tophanes objects  of  continual  attack.    But  though 
be  saw  what  were  the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had 
not  wisdom  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  except  the 
h->prle*4  and  undesirable  one  of  a  movement  back- 
wards; and  therefore,  though  we  allow  him  to 
have  been  honest  and  bold,  we  must  deny  him  the 
epithet  of  great.    We  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the 
cosnsMtse*  °'  .Anstopnanas  on  wmcn  we  {wssesh  m- 
f  1 1 mini n n  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remark- 
able.     Those  marked  t  are  extant. 

b.  c-  4*27.  AarraAm,  Ilar*j*rltm,  Second  prize. 
The  pfasw  was  produced  under  the  name  of  Philo- 


nides,  as  Aristophanes  was  below  the  legal  age 
for  competing  for  a  prize.    Fifth  year  of  the  war. 

4*26.  Babylonians  («V  &<rrti). 

4*25.  f  Achamians.  (Lenaea.)  Produced  in  tho 
name  of  Callistratus.    First  prize. 

424.  f  'lswcir,  Knights  or  Horsemen.  (Lcnaca.) 
The  first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aristo- 
phanes himself.    First  prize  ;  second  Cratinus. 

423.  f  Clouds  («V  oVrci).  First  prize,  Cratinus ; 
second  Ameipsias. 

422.  f  Wasps.  (Lenaea.)   Second  prize. 

Tripat  (?)  («V  &<rru),  according  to  the  probable 
conjecture  of  S'uvern.  ( Essay  on  the  Tijpa;,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Hamilton.) 

Clouds  (second  edition),  failed  in  obtaining  a 
prize.  <  But  Ranke  places  this  B.  c  411,  and  the 
whole  subject  is  very  uncertain. 

419.  +  Peace  («V  Aorei).  Second  prize;  Eu- 
polis  first. 

414.  Amphiarans.  (Lenaea.)    Second  prize. 

*t*  Birds  (if  do*Tf  i),  second  prize ;  Ameipsias 
first ;  Phrynichus  third.  Second  campaign  in  Sicily. 

r**p7oI  (?).  Exhibited  in  the  time  of  Nicias, 
(Plut  Artc.  c,  8.) 

411.  t  Lysistrata. 

+  Thesmophoriazusae,   During  the  Oligarchy. 
408.  f  First  Plutus. 

405.  t  Frogs.  (Lenaea.)  First  prize ;  Pbry- 
nicus  second  ;  Plato  third.    Death  of  Sophocles. 

392.  f  Ecclesiazusac.    Corinthian  war. 

388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plutus. 

The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeolosicon  and  Cocalus,  produced  about  B.  c  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  AntaJcidas)  by  Araros,  one  of 
his  sons.  Tho  first  was  a  parody  on  the  Aeolus 
of  Euripides,  the  name  being  compounded  of 
Aeolus  and  Sicon,  a  famous  cook.  (Rhemisclus 
A/tumm,  1 828,  p.  50.)  The  second  was  probably 
a  similar  parody  of  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Minos, 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily. 
Of  the  Aeolosicon  there  were  two  editions. 

In  the  AaireActs  the  object  of  Aristophanes  was 
to  censure  generally  the  abandonment  of  those  an- 
cient manners  and  feelings  which  it  was  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  restore.  He  attacked  the  modern 
schemes  of  education  by  introducing  a  father  with 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  been  educated  accord- 
ing to  the  old  system,  the  other  in  the  sophistries 
of  later  days.  "The  chorus  consisted  of  a  party 
who  had  been  feasting  in  the  temple  of  Hercules ; 
and  Bp.  Thirlwall  supposes,  that  as  the  play  was 
written  when  the  plague  was  at  its  height  (SchoL 
ad  Han.  502),  the  poet  recommended  a  return  to 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  that  god  was  the 
patron  (comp.  Eq.  1379),  and  to  the  old  system  of 
education,  as  the  means  most  likely  to  prevent  its 
continuance. 

In  the  Babylonians  we  are  told,  that  he  **  at- 
tacked the  system  of  appointing  to  offices  by  lot'* 
(  Fit.  A  ristopk,  Bekk.  p.  xi  ii. )  The  chorus  consisted 
of  barbarian  slaves  employed  in  a  mill,  which 
Rank  a  has  conjectured  was  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  demagogue  Eucrates  (Eg.  129,  dec.), 
who  united  the  trade  of  a  miller  with  that  of  a 
vender  of  tow.  Cleon  also  must  have  been  a  main 
object  of  the  poet's  satire,  and  probably  the  public 
functionaries  of  the  day  in  general,  since  an  action 
was  brought  by  Cleon  against  Callistratus,  in  whose 
name  it  was  produced,  accusing  him  of  ridiculing 
the  government  in  the  presence  of  the  allies.  But 
the  attack  appears  to  have  failed. 
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In  the  Adtamkauy  Aristophanes  exhorts  his 
countrymen  to  peace.  An  Athenian  named  Dicae- 
opolis  makes  a  separate  treaty  with  Sparta  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  its  blessings,  whilst  Lamachus,  as 
the  representative  of  the  war  party,  is  introduced 
in  the  want  of  common  necessaries,  and  suffering 
from  cold,  and  snow,  and  wounds.  The  Knights 
was  directed  against  Cleon,  whose  power  at  this 
time  was  so  great,  that  no  one  was  bold  enough  to 
make  a  mask  to  represent  his  features;  so  that 
Aristophanes  performed  the  character  himself,  with 
his  fare  smeared  with  wine-Ices.  Cleon  is  the  con- 
fidential steward  of  Dcmus,  the  impersonation  of 
the  Athenian  people,  who  is  represented  as  almost 
in  his  dotage,  but  at  the  same  time  cunning,  suspi- 
cious, ungovernable,  and  tyrannical.  His  slaves 
Nieias  and  Demosthenes,  determine  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  insolence  of  Cleon  by  raising  up  a 
rival  in  the  person  of  a  sausage-seller,  by  which 
the  poet  ridicules  the  mean  occupation  of  the  de- 
magogues. This  man  completely  triumphs  over 
Cleon  in  his  own  arts  of  lying,  stealing,  fawning, 
and  blustering.  Having  thus  gained  the  day,  he 
suddenly  becomes  a  model  of  ancient  Athenian 
excellence,  and  by  boiling  Demus  in  a  magic  caul- 
dron, restores  him  to  a  condition  worthy  of  the 
companionship  of  Aristeides  and  Miltiades.  (Eq. 
1322.) 

In  the  CtomeU,  Aristophanes  attacks  the  so- 
phistical principles  at  their  source,  and  selects  as 
their  representative  Socrates,  whom  he  depicts  in 
the  most  odious  light.  The  selection  of  Socrates 
for  this  purpose  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition,  that  Aristophanes  observed  the 
great  philosopher  from  a  distance  only,  while  his 
own  unphilosophical  turn  of  mind  prevented  him 
from  entering  into  Socrates'  merits  both  as  a  teacher 
and  a  practiser  of  morality  ;  and  by  the  fact,  that 
Socrates  was  an  innovator,  the  friend  of  Euripides, 
the  tutor  of  Alcibiades,  and  pupil  of  Archelaus; 
and  that  there  was  much  in  his  appearance  and 
habits  in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous.  The  phi- 
losopher, who  wore  no  under  garments,  and  the 
same  upper  robe  in  winter  and  summer, — who 
generally  went  barefoot,  and  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed one  pair  of  dress-shoes  which  lasted  him  for 
life  (Bockh,  Economy  of  Athent,  L  p.  150),  who 
used  to  stand  for  hours  in  a  public  place  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction — to  say  nothing  of  his  snub  nose,  and 
extraordinary  face  and  figure — could  hardly  expect 
to  escape  the  license  of  the  old  comedy.  The  in- 
variably speculative  turn  which  he  gave  to  the 
conversation,  his  bare  acquiescence  in  the  stories  of 
Greek  mythology,  which  Aristophanes  would  think 
it  dangerous  even  to  subject  to  inquiry  (see  Plat. 
I'hatdnu,  p.  299),  had  certainly  produced  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  Socrates  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  explain  his  being  set  down  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  an  archsophist,  and  represented  even  as 
a  thief.  In  the  Clouds,  he  is  described  as  corrupt- 
ing a  young  man  named  Pheidippides,  who  is  wast- 
ing his  father's  money  by  an  insane  passion  for 
horses,  and  is  sent  to  the  subtlety-shop  (<ppoma- 
nfptov)  of  Socrates  and  Chaerephon  to  be  still  fur- 
ther set  free  from  moral  restraint,  and  particularly 
to  acquire  the  needful  accomplishment  of  cheating 
his  creditors.  In  this  spendthrift  youth  it  is 
scarcely  possible  not  to  recognise  Alcibiades,  not 
only  from  his  general  character  and  connexion 
with  the  Sophists,  but  also  from  more  particular 


traits,  as  allusions  to  his  rpaukuruAt,  or  inability 
to  articulate  certain  letters  (Nvb.  1381 ;  ?\a\.Ak. 
p.  192),  and  to  his  fancy  for  horse- breeding  and  driv- 
ing. (Satyrus,  ap.  Athau  xii.  p.  534.)  Ari»t«phauos 
would  be  prevented  from  introducing  him  by  aaaw 
either  here  or  in  the  Birds,  from  fear  of  the  violent 
measures  which  Alcibiades  took  against  the  comic 
poets.  The  instructions  of  Socrates  teach  Pheidip- 
pides not  only  to  defraud  his  creditors,  but  also  to 
beat  his  father,  and  disown  the  authority  of  the 
gods ;  and  the  play  ends  by  the  father's  prepara- 
tions to  burn  the  philosopher  and  bis  whole  esta- 
blishment.   The  hint  given  towards  the  end,  of 
the  propriety  of  prosecuting  him,  was  acted  on 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  Aristophanes  was 
believed  to  have  contributed  to  the  death  of  So- 
crates, as  the  charges  brought  against  him  beforv 
the  court  of  justice  express  the  substance  of  those 
contained  in  the  Clouds.  (Plat.  ApoL  Soc  p.  18, 
&c)    The  Clouds,  though  perhaps  its  author's 
masterpiece,  met  with  a  complete  failure  in  the 
contest  for  prises  probably  owing  to  the  intript** 
of  Alcibiades ;  nor  was  it  more  successful  when 
altered  for  a  second  representation,  if  indeed  the 
alterations  were  ever  completed,  which  Suvem 
denies.    The  play,  as  we  have  it,  contains  the 
par.ibasis  of  the  second  edition. 

The  Watpt  is  the  pendant  to  the  Knights.  As 
in  the  one  the  poet  had  attacked  the  sovereign 
assembly,  so  here  he  aims  his  battery  at  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  other  stronghold  of  party  vioWoo: 
and  the  power  of  demagogues.  This  play  furnished 
Kacine  with  the  idea  of  Ut  Plaidemr*.  The /Vow 
is  a  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Acharouins  and 
points  out  forcibly  the  miseries  of  thePeloponne^wn 
war,  in  order  to  stop  which  Trygaeus,  the  hero  of  the 
play,  ascends  to  heaven  on  a  dung-beetle's  back, 
where  he  finds  the  god  of  war  pounding  the  Greek 
states  in  a  mortar.    With  the  assistance  of  a  large 
party  of  friends  equally  desirous  to  check  tins  pro- 
ceeding, he  succeeds  in  dragging  up  Peace  herself 
from  a  well  in  which  she  is  imprisoned,  and  finally 
marries  one  of  her  attendant  nymphs.   The  play 
is  full  of  humour,  but  neither  it  nor  the  Wsnj* 
is  among  the  poet's  greater  works. 

Six  years  now  elapse  during  which  no  plays  are 
preserved  to  us.  The  object  of  the  Ampinaraxs  ai  d 
the  Ilirdt,  which  appeared  after  this  interval,  was 
to  discourage  the  disastrous  Sicilian  expedition. 
The  former  was  called  after  one  of  the  seven  chiefs 
against  Thebes,  remarkable  for  prophesying  ill-lock 
to  the  expedition,  and  therein  corresponding  Vo 
Nicias.   The  object  of  the  Bird*  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute ;  many  persona,  as  for  instance 
Schlegcl,  consider  it  a  mere  fanciful  piece  of 
buffoonery — a  supposition  hardly  credible,  when 
we  remember  that  every  one  of  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes has  a  distinct  purpose  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  time.   The  question  seems  to  ha»e 
been  set  at  rest  by  Silvern,  whose  theory,  to  tar 
the  least,  is  supported  by  the  very  strongest  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.    The  Birds — the  Athenian 
people — are  persuaded  to  build  a  city  in  the  clouds  by 
Pcisthetaerus  (a  character  combining  traits  of  Akt- 
biades  and  Oorgias,  mixed  j>crhji{»»  with  sonic  ivx 
other  Sophists),  and  who  is  attended  by  a  sort  of 
Sancho  Panca,  one  Euelpide%  de*i-ned  to  represent 
the  credulous  young  Athenians  (*v«A*&«f,  Thnc 
vi.  24).    The  city,  to  be  called  Ns^eAawoaxsT** 
{ClomHrudeuotowu),  is  to  occupy  the  whole  heriion, 
and  to  cut  off  the  gods  from  ail  connexion  with 
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nd  even  from  the  power  of  receiving 
•ocnhcev  so  as  to  force  them  ultimately  to  surren- 
der at  discretion  to  the  birds.    All  this  scheme, 
and  the  details  which  fill  it  up,  coincide  admirably 
with  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  was  designed 
not  only  to  take  possesion  of  Sicily,  but  afterwards 
to  conquer  Carthage  and  Libya,  and  so,  from  the 
faprvmacy  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  acquire  that 
e!  the  Peloponnesus  and  reduce  the  Spartans,  the 
gods  of  the  play.  (Thuc.  ri.  15,  Ac.;  Pint.  Ate.  12, 
Ale.  17-)    The  plan  succeeds;  the  gods  send  am- 
k^wadors  to  demand  terms,  and  finally  Peisthe- 
Utms  opouses  Basileia,  the  daughter  of  Zeus. 
In  bo  play  does  Aristophanes  more  indulge  in  the 
em  France  of  wit  and  fancy  than  in  this ;  and 
though  we  believe  Siivern's  account  to  be  in  the 
main  correct,  yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  the 
poet  limit*  himself  to  this  object :  he  keeps  only 
generally  to  his  allegory,  often  touching  on  other 
points,  *nd  sometime*  indulging  in  pure  humour; 
so  thai  the  play  is  not  unlike  the  scheme  of  Gulli- 
ver's Ttavek. 

The  Lftnstratu  returns  to  the  old  subject  of  the 
Pekifjonijesian  war,  and  here  we  find  miseries  de- 
scribed as  existing  which  in  the  Achamians  and 
Peace  had  only  been  predicted.  A  treaty  is  finally 
represented  as  brought  about  in  consequence  of  a 
civil  »-ar  between  the  sexes.     The  Thesmophoria- 
ow  is  the  first  of  the  two  great  attacks  on  Euri- 
pio^  aud  contains  some  inimitable  parodies  on  his 
pays,  especially  the  Andromeda,  which  had  just 
appeared.    It  is  almost  wholly  free  from  political 
ahaaoBs ;  the  few  which  are  found  in  it  shew  the 
attachment  of  the  poet  to  the  old  democracy,  and 
i.':2i.  thi>ujrh  a  strong  conservative,  he  was  not  an 
sftgarehist.   Both  the  Ptmins  and  the  Ecclcsiaztuxit 
are  designed  to  divert  the  prevailing  mania  for  Do- 
na.o  manner*,  the  latter  ridiculing  the  political 
of  Plato,  which  were  based  on  Spartan  in- 
Between  these  two  plays  appeared  the 
fff*^  in  which  Bacchus  descends  to  Hades  in 
search  of  a  tragic  poet,— those  then  alive  being 
worthless, — and  Aeschylus  and  Euripides  contend 
fcr  the  pnze  of  resuscitation.    Euripides  is  at  List 
do  missed  by  a  parody  on  his  own  famous  line 
d  ^Asasw*  4(nlfi«x\  i  W  $pd*  dyufioros  (flij>p. 
WIS |,  and  Aeschylus  accompanies  Bacchus  to  Earth, 
the  tragic  throne  in  Hades  being  given  to  Sophocles 
during  his  absence.    Among  the  lost  plays,  the 
Kr^m  and  r*«f>7<M  were  apparently  on  the  subject 
mi  the  much  desired  Peace,  the  former  setting  forth 
the  evDs  which  the  islands  and  subject  states,  the 
Ltt«-r  those  winch  the  freemen  of  Attica,  endured 
from  the  war.    The  Tripkalea  seems  to  have  been 
an  attack  on  AJribiades,  in  reference  probably  to 
hu  mutilation  of  the  Hermes  Busts  (Silvern,  On  the, 
Clomdtj  p.  85.  transl.) ;  and  in  the  r-npw62i)i  cer- 
tain poets,  pale,  haggard  votaries  of  the  Sophists, — 
fiazriiynon  as  the  representative  of  comedy,  Me- 
licna  of  tragedy,  and  t  inesias  of  the  cyclic  writers, 
riiii  their  brethren  in  Hades.    The  T^poj  appears 
frxm  thr  analysis  of  its  fragments  by  S'uvem,  to 
have  been  named  from  a  chorus  of  old  men,  who 
■re  opposed  to  have  cast  off  their  old  age  as  ser- 
pectj  do  their  skm,  and  therefore  probably  to  have 
here  a  representation  of  vkious  dotage  similar  to 
Tfcat  in  the  Knights.   From  a  fragment  in  Bekker's 
~Amsedotm(p.  430)  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  9th 
•U  the  An&tophanic  cuniedies. 

tells  US,  that  Aristophanes  was  the 
in  all,  of  54  plays.    We  have  hitherto 
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considered  him  only  in  his  historical  and  political 
character,  nor  can  his  merits  as  a  poet  and 
humorist  be  understood  without  an  actual  study 
of  his  works.  We  have  no  means  of  comparing 
him  with  his  rivals  Eupolis  and  Cratinus  (Hor. 
Sal.  L  4.  1 ),  though  he  is  said  to  have  tempered 
their  bitterness,  and  given  to  comedy  additional 
grace,  but  to  have  been  surpassed  by  Eupolis  in 
the  conduct  of  bis  plots.  (Platonius,  »*pl  $ia<p.x<*p. 
cited  in  Bekker's  Aristopk.)  Plato  called  the  soul  of 
Aristophanes  a  temple  for  the  Graces,  and  has  in- 
troduced him  into  his  Symposium.  His  worka 
contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are  quite 
noble,  and  some  of  his  chorusscs,  particularly  one 

J  in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  are  represented 
as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against  Corinth, 
are  written  with  a  spirit  and  humour  unrivalled  in 
Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  English 

|  ballads.  He  was  a  complete  master  of  the  Attic 
dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of  that 

|  glorious  instrument  of  thought  is  wonderfully 
shewn.    No  flights  are  too  Wild  for  the  range  of 

]  his  fancy  :  animals  of  every  kind  are  pressed  into 
his  service ;  frogs  c haunt  chorusses,  a  dog  is  tried 
for  stealing  a  cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  com- 
jiosed  of  the  grunts  of  a  pig.  Words  are  invented 
of  a  length  which  must  have  made  the  speaker 
breathless, — the  Eodaicmaaa  closes  with  one  of 
170  letters.  The  gods  are  introduced  in  the  most 
ludicrous  positions,  and  it  is  certainly  incompre- 
hensible how  a  writer  who  represents  them  in  such 
a  light,  could  feel  so  great  indignation  against  those 
who  were  suspected  of  a  design  to  shake  the  popu- 
lar faith  in  them.  To  say  that  his  plays  ore  de- 
filed by  coarseness  and  indecency,  is  only  to  suite 
that  they  were  comedies,  and  written  by  a  Greek 
who  was  not  superior  to  the  universal  feeling  of  his 
age. 

The  first  edition  of  Aristophanes  was  that  of 
Aldus,  Venice,  1498,  which  was  published  without 
the  Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriazusae.  That  of 
Bekker,  5  vols.  8vo^  London,  1829,  contains  a 
text  founded  on  the  collation  of  two  MSS.  from 
Ravenna  and  Venice,  unknown  to  former  editors. 
It  also  has  the  valuable  Scholia,  a  Latin  version, 
and  a  large  collection  of  notes.  There  are  editions 
by  Bothe,  Kuster,  and  Dindorf :  of  the  Achamians, 
Knights,  Wasps,  Clouds,  and  Frogs,  by  Mitchell, 
with  English  notes  (who  has  also  translated  the 
first  three  into  English  verse),  and  of  the  Birds 
and  PlutUS  by  Cookesley,  also  with  English  notes. 
There  are  many  translations  of  single  plays  into 
English,  and  of  all  into  German  by  Voss  (Bruns- 
wick, 1821),  and  Droysen  (Berlin,  1835—1838). 
Wieland  also  translated  the  Achamians,  Knights, 
Clouds,  and  Birds  ;  and  Welcker  the  Clouds  and 
Frogs.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ARISTOPHANES  (♦ApMrro^j).  1.  Of  By- 
tantimn,  a  son  of  Apcllca,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandria.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Zcnodotus  and  Eratosthenes,  and  teacher 
of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  He  lived  about  B>  c. 
264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  IIL, 
aTTd  had  the  supreme  management  of  the  library  at 
Alexandria.  All  the  ancients  agree  in  placing  him 
among  the  most  distinguished  critics  and  gram- 
marians. He  founded  a  school  of  his  own  at 
Alexandria,  and  acquired  great  merits  for  what  he 
did  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  and 
Aristarchus  were  the  principal  men  who  made  out 
the  canon  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  in  the 
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selection  of  whom  they  shewed,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  correct  taste  and  appreciation  of  what 
was  really  good.  (Ruhnken,  Hist.  Crit.  Oral.  Gr. 
p.  xcv.,  fie.)  Aristophanes  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  use  of  accents  in  the  Greek  language. 
(J.  Krcuser,  GrudL  Accentlehrt,  p.  167,  &c.) 
The  subjects  with  which  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
were  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  poets,  and  more  especially  Homer,  of  whose 
works  he  made  a  new  and  critical  edition  (St6p0u>- 
<rtt).  But  he  too,  like  his  disciple  Aristarchus, 
was  not  occupied  with  the  criticism  or  the  explana- 
tion of  words  and  phrases  only,  but  his  attention 
was  also  directed  towards  the  higher  subjects  of 
criticism :  he  discussed  the  acsthctical  construction 
and  the  design  of  the  Homeric  poems.  In  the 
same  spirit  be  studied  and  commented  upon  other 
Greek  poets,  such  as  Hcsiod,  Pindar,  Alcaeus, 
Sophocles  Euripides,  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  and 
others.  The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  like- 
wise engaged  his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of 
several  among  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical 
editions.  (SchoL  ad  Hcsiod.  Tkeog.  68  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  iii.  61;  Thorn.  Mag.  Vita  PindarL)  All 
we  possess  of  his  numerous  and  learned  works 
consists  of  fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia 
on  the  above-mentioned  poets,  some  orgumenta  to 
the  tragic  poets  and  some  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
and  a  part  of  his  Al(«t$,  which  is  printed  in  Bois- 
sonade's  edition  of  Herodian's  u  Partitiones." 
(  London,  1819,  pp.  283—289.)  His  rkwrrau  and 
'Tro/inffuiTa,  which  are  mentioned  among  his 
works,  referred  probably  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
Among  his  other  works  we  may  mention :  1.  Notes 
upon  the  nivoxf*  of  Callimachus  (Athen.  ix.  p. 
408),  and  upon  the  poems  of  Anacreon.  (Aelian, 
//.  A.  vii.  39,  47.)  2.  An  abridgement  of  Aris- 
totle's work  Tltpl  hiatus  Zc&vv,  which  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  work  which  is  called  'Twofiy^nara 
*ls  'Apiarorik-nv.  3.  A  work  on  the  Attic  courte- 
zans, consisting  of  several  books.  (Athen.  xiii.  pp. 
567,  683.)  4.  A  number  of  grammatical  works, 
such  as  'Attuco!  A^cts,  Aaxuvixal  r\threai  and  a 
work  n«pl  'AvaXoyiai,  which  was  much  used  by 
M.  Tarentius  Varro.  5.  Some  works  of  an  histo- 
rical character,  as  &T)$aixi  (perhaps  tho  some  as 
the  ©rjjBaW  <fpoi),  and  Boutruta,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  (Suid.  s.  v. 
'Ofiokmos  Ztis  ;  Apostol.  Proverb,  xiv.  40  ;  Plut 
da  Mai.  Herod.  31,  33 ;  SchoL  ad  Thtocrit.  vii. 
103 ;  Steph.  By*,  s.  v.  'Aftucoko'uA*?*,  &c)  Some 
modern  writers  have  proposed  in  all  these  passages 
to  substitute  the  name  Aristodemus  for  Aristo- 
phanes, apparently  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
Aristodemus  is  known  to  hare  written  works  un- 
der the  same  titles.  (Compare  Villoison,  Prolog, 
ad  Horn.  11.  pp.  xxiiL  and  xxix.';  F.  A.  Wolf, 
Prolegom.  in  Horn.  p.  ecxvL,  &c. ;  Wcllaucr,  in 
Ertch.  und  Gruber'i  Encydop.  v.  p.  271,  &c.) 

2.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  is  mentioned  as  a 
writer  on  agriculture.   (Varro,  de  lie  Rust.  i.  1.) 

3.  A  Boeotian  (PluL  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  874), 
of  whom  Suidas  (*.  w.  'Ofjutkutos,  <t>t)€a.iavs  Spovt ; 
comp.  Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.  'AyrucovSvkus)  mentions 
the  secoud  book  of  a  work  on  Thebes  (QTfiaUi). 
Another  work  bore  the  name  of  Botarrurcl,  and  the 
second  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Suidas.  ($.  e.  Xoi- 
pvrtta.) 

4.  A  Corinthian,  a  friend  of  Libanius,  who 
addressed  to  him  same  letters  and  mentions  him  in 
others.  (Liban.  EpisL  76,  1186,  1228.)   There  is 


also  an  oration  of  Libanius  in  praise  of  Aristo- 
phanes. (Qpero,  vol.  u.  p.  210;  comp.  Wolf,  ad 
Liban.  Epist.  76.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  (\V«™^0-  There  am 
three  Athenians  who  are  called  orators,  and  have 
frequently  been  confounded  with  one  another  (us 
by  Casaubon,  ad  Theophrast.  CharacL  8,  and  Bur- 
mann,  ad  QuintiL  v.  12.  p.  452).  Ruhnken  (Hi*. 
Crit.  Oral.  Gr.  p.  xlv.,  Ac)  first  established  the 
distinction  between  them. 

).  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Azenia  in  Attica, 
(Aeschin.  c  Tim.  p.  159,  c  Ctes.  pp.  532,  583,  ed. 
Reiske.)  He  lived  about  and  after  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  a.  c.  412,  Aristophon, 
Laespodius  and  Melesias  were  sent  to  Sparta 
as  ambassadors  by  the  oligarchical  government  of 
the  Four  Hundred.  (Thuc  viiL  86.)  In  the 
archonship  of  Euclcides,  a.  c.  404,  after  Athens 
was  delivered  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Aristophon 
proposed  a  law  which,  though  beneficial  to  the 
republic,  yet  caused  great  uneasiness  and  troubles 
in  many  families  at  Athens ;  for  it  ordained,  that 
no  one  should  be  regarded  as  a  citizen  of  Athena 
whose  mother  was  not  a  free  born  woman.  (Caryst. 
ap.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  577  ;  Taylor,  ViL  Ly$.  p.  149, 
ed.  Reiske.)  He  also  proposed  various  other  law*, 
by  which  he  acquired  great  popularity  and  the  foil 
confidence  of  the  people  (LVeuo.  c  Eubul.  p.  1308^, 
and  their  great  number  may  be  inferred  from  hi* 
own  statement  (ap.  Aeschin.  c  Ctet.  p.  583),  that 
he  was  accused  75  times  of  having  made  illegal 
proposals,  but  that  he  had  always  come  off  victo- 
rious. His  influence  with  the  people  is  most 
manifest  from  his  accusation  of  Iphicrates  and 
Timotheus,  two  men  to  whom  Athens  was  bo 
much  indebted.  (b»  c.  354.)  He  charged  them 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  the  Chians  and 
Rhodians,  and  the  people  condemned  Timotheus  on 
the  mere  assertion  of  Aristophon.  (C.  Nepoa, 
Timotk.  3;  A ris tot.  Rktt.  1 1,  23 ;  Deinorch.  c.  D*- 
mostk.  p.  1 1,  c  Philod.  p.  100.)  After  this  event,  but 
still  in  B.  c.  354,  the  last  time  that  we  hear  of  him 
in  history,  he  came  forward  in  the  assembly  to  de- 
fend the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and 
the  latter,  who  often  mentions  him,  treat*  tbo 
aged  Aristophon  with  great  respect,  and  reckons 
him  among  the  most  eloquent  orators,  (c.  LrpL  p. 
501,  &c.)  He  seems  to  have  died  soon  after. 
None  of  his  orations  has  come  down  to  us.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  Fad.  Hell  ad  Ann.  354.) 

2.  A  native  of  the  demos  of  Colyttus,  a  great 
orator  and  politician,  whose  career  is  for  the  greater 
part  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Demosthenes. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschines  served  a* 
a  clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [Abhchinks.]  Clinton  (F.H. 
ad  aim.  340)  has  pointed  out  that  he  is  not  the 
same  as  the  one  whom  Plutarch  (  ViL  X.  Oral.  p. 
844)  mentions,  but  that  there  the  Azcnian  must  l» 
understood.  Ulpian  {ad  Demottk.  De  Conn.  p. 
74,  a.)  confounds  him  with  Aristophon  the  Axenian, 
as  is  clear  from  Aeschines  (c.  Ctetipk,  p.  585).  Thia 
orator  is  often  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  though, 
he  gives  bim  the  distinguishing  epithet  of  •  Ko- 
kvrrto'i  only  once  (De  Coron.  p.  250,  coinp.  pp. 
248,  281  ;  e.  Mid.  p.  584  ;  SchoL  ad  D*m,«iU. 
p.  201,  a.),  and  he  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  inanof 
considerable  influence  and  authority.  As  an  orator 
he  is  ranked  with  Diopeithes  and  Chares,  theim^t 
popular  men  of  the  time  at  Athens.  There  are 
some  passages  in  Demosthenes  (as  c  Tintocr.  p. 
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703,  D*  Corom.  Trier,  p.  1230)  where  it  it  un- 
certain whether  he  U  speaking  of  Aristophon  the 
Azenian  or  the  Colyttian. 

3.  Archon  Eponymus  of  the  year  B.  c.  330. 
(Diodor.  xriL  62  ;  Pint.  Demosth.  24.)  Theo- 
phrastos  (CkaraeL  8)  call*  this  Aristophon  an 
orator.    That  this  man,  who  was  archon  in  the 
same-  year  in  which  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
oration  on  the  crown,  was  not  the  same  as  the 
Colyttian,  is  clear  from  that  oration  itself,  in  which 
(p.  281)  the  Colyttian  is  spoken  of  as  deceased. 
Whether  he  was  actually  an  orator,  as  Theophrastns 
states,  is  very  doubtful,  since  it  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else,  and  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  of 
Ruhrikm's  that  the  word  fhfrrttp  was  inserted  by 
wnif  one  who  believed  that  either  the  Azenian  or 
Cotyttkn  was  meant  in  that  passage.  (Clinton, 
P.  H.  ad  ann.  330.)  [L.  S.] 

ARI'STOPHON  ('A^ortx^),  a  comic  poet 
respecting  whose  life  or  age  nothing  is  known,  but 
frrtm  the  title*  of  whose  comedies  we  must  infer, 
thai  they  belonged  to  the  middle  comedy.  We 
know  the  titles  of  cine  of  his  plays,  viz.  1.  IIAd- 
ti*v  (A then.  xii.  p.  552),  2.  ♦tAwfJflj  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  472),  3.  ni/fla'/optmnfj  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  38  ; 
Athen.  vi  p.  238,  iv.  p.  161,  xiii.  p.  563),  4.  Ba- 
45at  (Stob.  Serm.  96.  19),  5.  AtitnuH  1\  tivpavroi 
(Potior,  ix.  70),  6.  'larptt  (Athen.  tL  p.  238  ; 
Stob.  Srrm,  vi.  27),  7.  KaXXttriSift  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  559),  8.  H*pcucaTaH*n  (Stob.  Sena.  96.  21), 
and  9.  TUtplSovt.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  303.)  We  pos- 
sets only  a  few  fragments  of  these  comedies,  and 
tn  or  three  ethers  of  which  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  plays  they  belonged.  (Meineke,  Hist.  Crit. 
Cum.  Gr.  p.  410,  &c)  [L.  S.J 

ARl'STOPHON  ( 'AptoToQtir ),  a  painter  of 
some  distinction,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon, 
istd  the  brother  of  Polygnotus.  He  was  also  pro- 
bably the  father  of  the  younger  Aglaophon,  and 
born  at  Thasos.  Some  of  his  productions  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (xxxv.  1 1.  a  40),  and  Plutarch 
[de  amdiemd.  PoeL  3).  It  is  probably  through  a 
nurtake  that  Plntarch  (Aldb.  16)  makes  him  the 
author  of  a  picture  representing  Alcibiadcs  in  the 
arm*  of  Nemea.  [See  Aglaophon.]  [CP.  M.] 
ARISTOTELES  fAjHOTorsAnj),  was  one  of 
the  thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  B.  c 
404.  (Xen.  Ht£L  ii.  3.  §  2.)  From  an  allusion  in 
the  speech  of  Theramenes  before  his  condemnation 
(X<°tu  HeU.  iL  3.  §  46),  Aristoteles  appears  to  have 
been  also  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and  to  have 
tikrn  an  active  part  in  the  scheme  of  fortifying 
Ketionta  and  admitting  the  Spartans  into  the 
P-;.rae<^j,  b.  c  411.  (Tbuc.  viii.  90.)  In  a  c 
405  he  was  tiring  in  banishment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Xeaophon  as  being  with  Lysander  during  the 
«e«e  of  Athens.  (HeU.  iL  2.  §  18.)  Plato  intro- 
duces bun  a*  one  of  the  persons  in  the  **Panne- 
r  idea,*'  and  as  a  rery  young  man  at  the  time  of 
tv  dudr-jrue.  [E.  E.] 

ARISTOTELES  CApwrroT^Xirf).  I.  Bioona- 
»nv. — Aristotle  was  born  at  Stageira,  a  sea- port 
u»-n  of  lome  tittle  importance  in  the  district  of 
Cksiridice,  in  the  first  year  of  the  99th  Olympiad. 
{a.e.384.)  His  father,  Nicomachus,  an  Asclepiad, 
^aj  physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  IL,  king  of 
■^Licwb.nia,  and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on 
"^ib^ct*  connected  with  natural  science.  (Suidas 
^n.e.  'ApttrririX'qu)     His  mother,  Phaestis  (or 
*"^*ta«.tia»).  wan  descended  from  a  Chakidian  family 
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mention  of  his  brother  Arimnestus,  and  his  sister 
Arimneste.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  15  ;  Suid.  I.e.)  His 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  scientific  culture,  &ouu 
introduced  his  son  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  Pe'la,  where  at  an  early  age  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  was  only 
three  years  younger  than  Aristotle  himself.  The 
studies  and  occupation  of  his  father  account  for 
the  early  inclination  manifested  by  Aristotle  for 
the  investigation  of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is 
perceived  throughout  his  whole  life.*    He  lost  his 
father  before  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year 
(his  mother  appears  to  have  died  earlier),  and  be 
was  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  one  Proxenus 
of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  who,  however,  without 
doubt,  was  settled  in  Stageira.    This  friend  of  his 
father  provided  conscientiously  for  the  education  of 
the  young  orphan,  and  secured  for  himself  a  lasting 
remembrance  in  the  heart  of  his  grateful  pupiL 
Afterwards,  when  his  foster-parents  died,  leaving 
a  ami,  Nicanor,  Aristotle  adopted  him,  and  gave 
him  his  only  daughter,  Pythias,  in  marriage.  (Am- 
nion, p.  44,  ed.  Buhle.) 

After  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year,  his 
ardent  yearning  after  knowledge  led  him  to  Athens, 
the  mother-city  of  Hellenic  culture,  (a.  c  367.) 
Various  calumnious  reports  respecting  Aristotle's 
youthful  days,  which  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the 
schools  invented,  and  gossiping  anecdote-mongers 
spread  abroad  (Athen.  viiL  p.  354 ;  Aetian.  V.  //.  v.  9; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evangel,  xv.  2 ;  comp.  Appuleiua, 
ApoL  pp.  510,  511,  ed.  Oudendorp)  to  the  effect 
that  he  squandered  his  hereditary  property  in  a 
course  of  dissipation,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
subsistence  first  as  a  soldier,  then  as  a  drug-seller 
(<papnaK09ti\iis),  have  been  already  amply  refuted 
by  the  ancients  themselves.  (Comp.  Aristocles,  ap. 
Euteb.  L  c)  When  Aristotle  arrived  at  Athens, 
Plato  had  just  set  out  upon  his  Sicilian  journey, 
from  which  he  did  not  return  for  three  years.  This 
intervening  time  was  employed  by  Aristotle  in 
preparing  himself  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  the 
great  teacher.  His  hereditary  fortune,  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  was  considerable,  not 
merely  relieved  him  from  anxiety  about  the  means 
of  subsistence,  but  enabled  him  also  to  support  the 
expense  which  the  purchase  of  books  at  that  time 
rendered  necessary.  He  studied  the  works  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  of  the  contemporary  philosophers 
with  indefatigable  seal,  and  at  the  same  time 
sought  for  information  and  instruction  in  inter* 
course  with  such  followers  of  Socrates  and  Plato  as 
were  living  at  Athens,  among  whom  we  may  men- 
tion Heracleidcs  Ponticus. 

So  aspiring  a  mind  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed from  the  observation  of  Plato,  who  soon 
distinguished  him  above  all  his  other  disciples. 
He  named  him,  on  account  of  his  restless  industry 
and  his  untiring  investigations  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  M intellect  of  his  school**  (rovr  ttji 
8iarpf9qt,  Philopon.  de  Aeternit.  Mundi  adv.  /Vo- 
dum,  vi.  27,  ed.  Venct.  1535,  fol.) ;  his  house,  the 
house  of  the  ** reader"  (aVcryKolo-Tiji,  Ammon.  I.  c; 
Caelius  Rhodigin.  xvii.  17),  who  needed  a  curb. 


*  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Aristotle  is 
fond  of  noticing  physicians  and  their  operations  in 
his  explanatory  comparisons.  (Comp.  e.g.  Politic 
iiL6.§8,  10.§4,  11.  §§5,6,  viL2.§8,  12.  §  1, 
cd.  Stahr.) 
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whereas  Xenocrates  needed  the  spar.  (Diog.  Laert 
iv.  6.)  And  while  he  recommended  the  latter  44  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Graces,"  he  appears  rather  to  hare 
warned  Aristotle  against  the  "too  much."  Aris- 
totle lived  at  Athens  for  twenty  years,  till  B.  c. 
347.  (Apoll.  ap.  Diog.  La'trL  v.  9.)  During  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  scholar  con- 
tinued, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  undisturbed. 
For  the  stories  of  the  disrespect  and  ingratitude  of 
the  latter  towards  the  former  are  nothing  but  ca- 
lumnies invented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Themistius  (Oral,  iv.), 
Aristotle  had  raised  a  whole  host  (Aet.  V.  H.  iii.  19, 
iv.  9 ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  xv.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iL 
109,  v.  2 ;  Ammon.  Vit.  Arist.  p.  45.)  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  easily  believe,  that  between  two  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  in  some  respects  of  opposite  cha- 
racters', collisions  might  now  and  then  occur,  and 
that  the  youthful  Aristotle,  possessed  as  he  was  of 
a  vigorous  and  aspiring  mind,  and  having  possibly 
a  presentiment  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  epoch  in  thought  and  knowledge,  may 
have  appeared  to  many  to  have  sometimes  entered 
the  lists  against  his  grey-headed  teacher  with  too 
much  impetuosity.  But  with  all  that,  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  worthy  of  both.  This  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  character  of  each,  which  we  know 
from  other  sources,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
truly  amiable  manner  and  affectionate  reverence 
with  which  Aristotle  conducts  his  controversies 
with  his  teacher.  In  particular,  we  may  notice  a 
passage  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  (i.  6),  with 
which  others  (as  Ethic.  Nic  ix.  7,  Polit.  iL  3.  §  3) 
may  be  compared.  According  to  a  notice  by 
Olympiodorus  (in  his  commentary  on  Plato's  Gor- 
gias),  Aristotle  even  wrote  a  biographical  XAyot 
iyKuiuaurrud*  on  his  teacher.  (See  Cousin,  Journ. 
d.  Savant,  Dec.  1832,  p.  744.) 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residence 
at  Athens,  Aristotle  himself  had  already  assembled 
around  him  a  circle  of  scholars,  among  whom  we 
may  notice  his  friend  Hermias,  the  dynast  of  the 
cities  of  Atameus  and  Assos  in  Mysia.  (Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  614.)  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  not  so 
much  of  a  philosophical*  as  of  a  rhetorical  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  political  kind.  (QuintiL  xi.  2. 
§  25.)  At  least  it  is  proved  that  Aristotle  entered 
the  lists  of  controversy  against  Isocrates,  at  that 
time  the  most  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  opposed  most  decidedly 
all  the  earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  rhetoric. 
(Arist  Rhet.  L  1,  2.)  His  opposition  to  Isocrates, 
however,  led  to  most  important  consequences,  as  it 
accounts  for  the  bitter  hatred  which  was  afterwards 
manifested  towards  Aristotle  and  his  school  by  all 
the  followers  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
profound  philosophical  investigation  with  the  super- 
ficiality of  stylistic  and  rhetorical  accomplishment ; 
of  systematic  observation  with  shallow  empiricism 
and  prosaic  insipidity ;  of  which  Isocrates  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  representative,  since 
he  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  held  physics  and 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Artgustin  (<U  CiviL  Dei, 
▼iii.  12)  says,  "Quum  Aristotelea,  vir  excellentis 
in  genii,  sectam  Peripateticam  condidisset  at  pluri- 
mog  discipulos,  praeclara  faraa  excellent,  adhuc 
praeceptort  in  suam  haeresin  congregassct" 
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mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  Dot  to  know 
anything  about  philosophy,  and  looked  upon  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  and  the  clever  rhe- 
torician as  the  true  philosophers.  On  this  occasion 
Aristotle  published  his  first  rhetorical  writing*. 
That  during  this  time  he  continued  to  maintain 
his  connexion  with  the  Macedonian  court,  is  inti- 
mated by  his  going  on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of 
Macedonia  on  some  business  of  the  Athenians 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  2.)  Moreover,  we  have  still  the 
letter  in  which  his  royal  friend  announces  to  him 
the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  (a.  c  356 ;  Get 
ix.  3 ;  Dion  Chrysost  OraL  xix.) 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  which  occurred  during 
the  above-mentioned  embassy  of  Aristotle  (a  c. 
347),  the  latter  left  Athens,  though  we  do  not 
exactly  know  for  what  reason.    Perhaps  he  was 
offended  by  Plato's  having  appointed  Speusippoi 
as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  (Diog.  Laert. 
v.  2,  iv.  1.)    At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  probable 
that  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parts  as  a  necessary 
completion  of  his  education.    Since  the  death  of 
Plato,  there  had  been  no  longer  any  ties  to  detain 
him  at  Athens.   Ilesides,  the  political  horison  there 
had  assumed  a  very  different  aspect   The  under- 
takings of  Philip  against  Olynthus  and  roost  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Chalcidicc  filled  the  Athenian* 
with  hatred  and  anxiety.    The  native  city  of 
Aristotle  met  with  the  fate  of  many  others,  and 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  at  the  very  time  that 
Aristotle  received  an  invitation  from  his  former 
pupil,  Hermias,  who  from  being  the  confidential 
friend  of  a  Bithynian  dynast  Eubulus  (comp.  Pol- 
lux, ix.  6 ;  Arist  Polit,  Li.  4.  §§  9,  10),  bad,  ss 
already  stated,  raised  himself  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  cities  of  Atameus  and  Autos.    On  his  journey 
thither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Xeno- 
c rates,  the  disciple  of  Plato.    Hermias,  like  his 
predecessor  Eubulus,  had  taken  part  in  the  at- 
tempts made  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
to  free  themselves  from  the  Persian  dominion. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  journey  of  AristotW  had 
even  a  political  object  as  it  appear*  not  unlikely 
that  Hermias  wished  to  avail  himself  not  merely 
of  his  counsel,  but  of  his  good  offices  with  Phibp, 
in  order  to  further  his  plans.    A  few  years,  bow- 
ever,  after  the  arrival  of  Aristotle,  Hermias,  through 
the  treachery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  general  in  uo 
Persian  service,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  lost  his  life.  Aristotle 
himself  escaped  to  Mytilene,  whither  his  wife, 
Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  assassinated 
prince,  accompanied  him.    A  pocru  on  his  unfor- 
tunate friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  the 
warm  affection  which  he  had  felt  for  him.  He 
afterwards  caused  a  statue  to  bo  erected  to  hi* 
memory  at  Delphi.    (Diog.  Laert.  v.  6,  7.)  He 
transferred  to  his  adoptive  daughter.  Pythias  the 
almost  enthusiastic  attachment  which  be  had  en- 
tertained for  his  friend ;  and  long  after  her  death 
he  directed  in  his  will  that  her  ashes  should  l« 
placed  beside  his  own.  (Diog.  v.  16.)* 

Two  years  after  his  flight  from  Atameus  (a.  c 


*  Respecting  the  mode  of  writing  the  nam'- 
Hermiai,  see  Stahr,  Aristoielia,  i.  p.  75,  where  it 
must  bo  added,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Choeroboscus  in  the  Eiym.  bfagn.  p.  376,  Sylh, 
who  appeals  to  Aristotle  himself,  'Epfuas  and  not 
'Lpuflas  must  be  written. 
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342)  we  find  the  philosopher  accepting  an  invita- 
tion from  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  summoned  him 
to  hi*  court  to  undertake  the  instruction  and 
education  of  his  ton  Alexander,  then  thirteen  yean 
of  age.  (Plot.  Alex.  5;  Qaintil.  i.  1.)  Here 
Aristotle  was  treated  with  the  moat  marked  re- 
ipecl  His  native  city,  Stageira,  waa  rebuilt  at 
as  request.*  and  Philip  caused  a  gymnasium  (called 
Nyiophaeurn)  to  be  built  there  in  a  pleasant  grove 
expressly  for  Aristotle  and  his  pupils.  In  the  time 
of  Plutarch,  the  shady  walks  (wfpivarot)  and  Stone 
stats  of  Aristotle  were  still  shewn  to  the  traveller. 
(Pint  iti)  Here,  in  quiet  retirement  from  the 
intrude*  of  the  court  at  Pella,  the  future  conqueror 
of  thr  world  ripened  into  manhood.  Plutarch  in- 
Corm  as  that  several  other  noble  yonths  enjoyed  the 
instrnttior.  of  Aristotle  with  him.  (Ajxij-klh.  Iirfj. 
vol  v.  p.  683,  ed.  Reiske.)  Among  this  number 
we  buy  mention  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater 
(Plot  Ale*.  74),  Marsyas  of  Pella  (brother  of 
Anagonss,  afterwards  king),  who  subsequently 
wrote  a  work  on  the  education  of  Alexander ; 
CaUuvhene*.  a  relation  of  Aristotle,  and  afterwards 
the  historian  of  Alexander,  and  Theophrastus  of 
Eresui  (ia  Lesbos).  Nearchus,  Ptolemy,  and 
lfarpa.ii*  also,  the  three  most  intimate  friends  of 
Air tander's  youth,  were  probably  his  fellow  pupils. 
(Put.  Ale*.  10.)  Alexander  attached  himself 
with  such  ardent  affection  to  the  philosopher, 
that  the  youth,  whom  no  one  yet  had  been  able  to 
BuiAire.  soon  valued  his  instructor  above  his  own 
fanes.  Aristotle  spent  seven  years  in  Macedonia ; 
bat  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  in- 
terruption for  only  four.  But  with  such  a  pupil 
even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a  teacher 
ha*  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  to  aid  the  development  of  his  pupil's 
ft^tiea  in  everv  direction,  to  awaken  susceptibility 
■ad  lively  inclination  for  every  art  and  science, 
sad  to  create  in  htm  that  sense  of  the  noble  and 
nviiU  which  distinguishes  Alexander  from  all  those 
conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like  a  hurricane 
'teRj'ujfb  the  world.  According  to  the  usual  mode 
sf  Gr>-cian  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  poets, 
deque-rue.  and  phiiov^phy,  were  the  principal  sub- 
jects into  which  Aristotle  initiated  his  royal 
pcpiL  Thus  we  are  even  informed  that  he  prepared 
*  new  recension  of  the  Iliad  for  him  (d  eW  tov 


insa  in  ethics  and  politics  (Plut.  Ala.  7),  and  dis- 
trj*#ii  to  him  the  abstrusities  of  his  own  speculations, 
the  publication  of  which  by  his  writings  Alex- 
ind.-r  afterwards  complained.  (GelL  xx.  5.)  Alex- 
iid-ra  love  of  the  science  of  medicine  and  every 
t'^r.rh  of  physic*,  as  well  as  the  lively  interest 
»H:ch  he  t/»ok  in  literature  and  philosophy  generally 
(Plot.  Ala.  8).  were  awakened  and  fostered  by  this 
ittstructi'irL  Nor  can  the  views  communicated  by 
Aristotle  to  his  pupil  on  politics  have  foiled  to 
exercise  the  moat  important  influence  on  his  sutj- 
toqoent  plana ;  although  the  aim  of  Alexander,  to 
fciute  all  the  nations  under  his  sway  into  one 
fcingdom,  without  due  regard  to  their  individual 
>*ciiiiarities  (Prat  de  Viri.  Alex.  i.  6,  vol.  ix.  pp. 

42,  ed.  Hutten),  was  not  (aa  Job.  v.  Miiller 
s>a*intaja*)  founded  on  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  but, 
rary,  w  as  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
a»  Plutarch  (L  e.  p.  88)  expressly  re- 


to  Diogenes  Laertras  (v.  4),  Aris- 
"  of  laws  for  the  city. 
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marks,  and  as  a  closer  consideration  of  the  po- 
litics of  Aristotle  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove. 
(Comp.  Prfit.  iii.  9,  vii.  6,  i.  1.)  On  the  other  hand, 
this  connexion  had  likewise  important  consequences 
as  regards  Aristotle  himself.  Living  in  what  was 
then  the  centre  and  source  of  political  activity, 
his  survey  of  the  relations  of  life  and  of  states,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  men,  was  extended.  The 
position  in  which  he  stood  to  Alexander  occasioned 
and  favoured  several  studies  and  literary  works. 
In  his  extended  researches  into  natural  science, 
and  particularly  in  his  zoological  investigations,  he 
received  not  only  from  Philip,  but  in  still  larger 
measure  from  Alexander,  the  most  liberal  support, 
a  support  which  stands  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 
civilisation.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  v.  19;  A  then.  ix".  p. 
398,  e.;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  17.) 

In  the  year  b.  c  340,  Alexander,  then  scarcely 
seventeen"  years  of  age,  was  appointed  regent  by 
his  father,  who  was  about  to  make  an  expedition 
against  Byzantium.  From  that  time  Aristotle's 
instruction  of  the  young  prince  was  chiefly  re- 
stricted to  advice  and  suggestion,  which  may  very 
possibly  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  epis- 
tolary correspondence. 

In  the  year  B.  c  335,  soon  after  Alexander 
ascended  the  throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia 
for  ever,  and  returned  to  Athens*,  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  years,  whither,  as  it  ap|>ears,  be  had 
already  been  invited.  Here  be  found  his  friend 
Xenot rates  president  of  the  Academy.  He  him- 
self had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lykeios, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon  assembled 
round  him  a  large  number  of  distinguished  scholars 
out  of  all  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
to  whom,  in  the  shady  walks  (nptwarot)  which 
surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up  and 
down,  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  Peri- 
patetic is  derived,  which  was  afterwards  given  to 
his  school.  It  appears  however,  most  correct  to 
derive  the  name  (with  Jonsius,  Dissert  de  Hist. 


Perip.  i.  1,  pp.  419—425,  ed.  Elswich)  from  the 
place  where  Aristotle  taught,  which  was  called  at 
Athens  par  excellence,  6  vepfmrror,  as  is  proved 
also  by  the  wills  of  Theophrastus  and  Lycon.  His 
lectures,  which,  according  to  an  old  account  pre- 
served by  Gcllius  (xx.  5),  he  delivered  in  the 
morning  (tvdivtis  wtpliraros)  to  a  narrower  circle 
of  chosen  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearers,  and 
wnicn  were  caut-a  acroamaiic  or  ac  matte,  einomccu 
subjects  connected  with  the  more  nbstruse  philoso- 
phy (theology),  physics,  and  dialectics.  Th 
which  he  delivered  in  the 


(8fiAt*dr  w«pf- 
vbtoi)  and  intended  for  a  more  promiscuous  circle 
(which  accordingly  he  called  exoteric),  extended  to 
rhetoric,  sophistics,  and  politics.  Such  a  separa- 
tion of  his  more  intimate  disciples  and  more  pro- 
found lectures,  from  the  main  body  of  his  other 
hearers  and  the  popular  discourses  intended  for 
them,  is  also  found  among  other  Greek  philosophers. 
(Plat  TheoeL  p,  152,  c^  PAoedoa,  p.  62,  b.)  As 
regards  the  external  form  of  delivery,  he  appears 
to  have  taught  not  so  much  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation, as  in  regular  lectures.    Some  notices  have 

•  The  story  that  Aristotle  accomjianied  Alex- 
ander on  his  expeditions,  which  we  meet  with  in 
later  writers,  as  e.g.  in  David  ad  Cuteg.  i.  p. 24, 
a,  33,  ed.  Brand.,  is  fabulous. 
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been  preserved  to  us  of  certain  external  regulations 
of  his  school,  t.  g.%  that,  after  the  example  of 
X en oc rates,  he  created  an  archon  every  ten  days 
among  his  scholars,  and  laid  down  certain  laws  of 
good  breeding  for  their  social  meetings  (v6i*ot 
(TvftvoTucol,  Diog.  Laert  iL  130 ;  Athen.  v.  p.  186, 
a.  e.).  Neither  of  the  two  schools  of  philoso- 
phy which  flourished  at  the  same  time  in  Athens 
approached,  in  extent  and  celebrity,  that  of  Aris- 
totle, from  which  proceeded  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished philosophers,  historians,  statesmen,  and 
orators.  We  mention  here,  beside  CaUisthenes  of 
Olynthus,  who  has  been  already  epoken  of,  only 
the  names  of  Theophrastus,  and  his  countryman 
Phanias,  of  Eresus,  the  former  of  whom  suc- 
ceeded Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum  as  president  of  the 
school ;  Aristoxenus  the  Tarentine,  surnamed 
powTucis ;  the  brothers  Eudemus  and  Pasicrates  of 
Rhodes ;  Eudemns  of  Cyprus ;  Clearchus  of  Soli ; 
Theodectes  of  Phaselis ;  the  historians  Dicaear- 
chus  and  Satyrus ;  the  celebrated  statesman,  orator, 
and  writer,  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  the  philosopher 
Ariston  of  Cos;  Philon;  Neleus  of  Scepsis,  and 
many  others,  of  whom  an  account  was  given  by 
the  Alexandrine  grammarian  Nicander  in  his  lost 
work,  n«pl  ri¥  'Apurrori\oui  nafhyrwu. 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  Aristotle  spent 
at  Athens  in  active  exertions  amongst  such  a  circle 
of  disciples,  he  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with 
the  composition  of  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  labours,  as  has  already  been  observed,  he  was 
assisted  by  the  truly  kingly  liberality  of  his  former 
pupil,  who  not  only  presented  him  with  800 
talents,  an  immense  sum  even  for  our  times,  but 
also,  through  bis  vicegerents  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces caused  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities 
to  bo  made  for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  in- 
debted for  one  of  his  most  excellent  works,  the 
*  History  of  Animals."  (Plin.  //.  N.  viiL  17.) 

Meanwhile  various  causes  contributed  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's 
life.  In  the  first  place,  ho  felt  deeply  the  death  of 
his  wife  Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter 
of  the  same  name :  he  lived  subsequently  with  a 
friend  of  his  wife's,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who  bore 
him  a  son,  Nicomachus,  and  of  whose  faithfulness 
and  attachment  he  makes  a  grateful  and  substan- 
tial acknowledgement  in  his  wilL  (Diog.  Laert.  v. 
1 ;  v.  1 3.)  But  a  source  of  still  greater  grief 
was  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  pupiL 
The  occasion  of  this  originated  in  the  opposition 
raised  by  the  philosopher  Callisthenes  against  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Aristotle,  who  had  in  vain  advised  Callisthenes  not 
to  lose  sight  of  prudence  in  his  behaviour  towards 
the  king,  disapproved  of  his  conduct  altogether, 
and  foresaw  its  unhappy  issue.  [Calustmknbs.] 
Still  Alexander  refrained  from  any  expression  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor  (a  story  of 
this  kind  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  10,  has  been  corrected 
by  Stahr,  Arutotelia,  p.  133);  and  although,  as 
Plutarch  expressly  informs  us,  their  former  cordial 
connexion  no  longer  subsisted  undisturbed,  yet,  as 
is  proved  by  a  remarkable  expression  (  Topkor.  iii. 
J,  7,  ed. Buhle ;  comp.  Albert  Heydemann's German 
translation  and  explanation  of  the  categories  of 
Aristotle,  p.  32,  Berlin,  1835),  Aristotle  never  lost 
his  trust  in  his  royal  friend.  The  story,  that  Aris- 
totle, irritated  by  the  above-mentioned  occurrence, 
took  part  in  poisoning  the  king,  is  altogether  un- 
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|  founded.  Alexander,  according  to  all 
'  testimony,  died  a  natural  death,  and  no  writer 
mentions  the  name  of  Aristotle  in  connexion  with 
the  rumour  of  the  poisoning  except  Pliny.  (H.  A. 
xxx.  53.)  Nay,  even  the  passage  of  Pliny  ha* 
been  wrongly  understood  by  the  biographers  of 
Aristotle  (by  Stahr  as  well,  L  p.  139);  for,  far 
from  regardiug  Aristotle  as  guilty  of  such  a  crime, 
the  Roman  naturalist,  who  everywhere  shews  that 
be  cherished  the  deepest  respect  for  Aristotle,  says, 
on  the  contrary,  just  the  reverse, — that  the  rumour 
had  been  "  magna  cum  infamia  Aristoteli*  exco- 
gUatuM." 

The  movements  which  commenced  in  Greece 
against  Macedonia  after  Alexander's  death,  b.  c 
323,  endangered  also  the  peace  and  security  ot 
Aristotle,  who  was  regarded  as  a  friend  of  Mace- 
donia.   To  bring  a  political  accusation  against  him 
was  not  easy,  for  Aristotle  was  so  spotless  in  this 
respect,  that  not  even  his  name  is  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,  or  any  other  contemporary  orator,  as 
implicated  in  those  relations.    He  was  accordingly 
accused  of  impiety  (aVcfruu)  by  the  hicrophant 
Eurymcdon,  whose  accusation  was  supported  by  an 
Athenian  of  some  note,  named  Dcmophilus.  Such 
accusations,  as  the  rabulist  Euthyphron  in  Plato 
remarks,  seldom  missed  their  object  with  the  mul- 
titude.  (Plato,  Euthypk  p.  3,  a.,  Eitti&oAa  to 
ToiawTo  vp&s  tovs  woAAowj.)     The  charge  was 
grounded  on  his  having  addressed  a  hymn  to 
his  friend  Hcrmias  as  to  a  god,  and  paid  him 
divine  honours  in  other  respects.    (Diog.  Laert 
v.  5 ;    Ilgen,  Disquiiit.  de  Soul.  Poesi,   p.  69  ; 
and  the  'AvoKoyia  dat€ttas  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, but  the  authenticity  of  which  was  doubted 
even  by  the  ancients,  in  Athen.  xv.  16,  p.  696.) 
Certain  dogmas  of  the  philosopher  were  also 
used  for  the  same  object    (Origen.  c  Gels.  i. 
p.  51,  ed.  HoescheL)   Aristotle,  however,  knew 
his  danger  sufficiently  well  to  withdraw  from 
Athens  before  his  trial    He  escaped  in  the  be- 
ginning of  b.  c  322  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he 
had  relations  on  his  mother's  side,  and  where  the 
Macedonian  influence,  which  was  there  predominant, 
afforded  him  protection  and  security.    In  his  will 
also  mention  is  made  of  some  property  which  he 
bad  in  Chalcis.    (Diog.  Laert.  v.  14.)    Certain  ac- 
counts (Strabo,  x.  p.  448 ;  Diog.  Laert  x.  1 )  even 
render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  Aristotle  had 
left  Athens  and  removed  to  Chalcis  before  the 
death  of  Alexander.     A  fragment  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  philosopher  to  his  friend  Antipater 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  in  which  he  states  hi* 
reasons  for  the  above-mentioned  change  of  resi- 
dence, and  at  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  the 
unjust  execution  of  Socrates,  adds,  that  he  wished 
to  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  opportunity  of 
shining  a  second  time  against  philosophy.  (Comp. 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  viL  120.  p.  1573,  12.  ed. 
Rom.  275,  20,  Bas.;  Aclian,  V.  H.  iii.  36.) 
From  Chalcis  he  may  have  sent  forth  a  defence 
against  the  accusation  of  his  enemies.    At  least 
antiquity  possessed  a  defence  of  that  kind  under 
his  name,  the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  was 
already  doubted  by  Athenaeus.    (Comp.  Phavorin. 
ap.  Diog.  Lai'rt  I.  c„  who  calls  it  a  \6yot  $iko*»- 
k6s.)    However,  on  his  refusing  to  answer  the 
summons  of  the  Arciopagus,  he  was  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  and  honours  which  had  been  previously 
bestowed  upon  him  (Aelian,  V.  //.  xiv.  1),  and 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence  Meantime 
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the  philosopher  continued  his  studies  and  lectures 
in  Chaieis  for  some  time  longer  without  molesta- 
tion- He  died  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  the 
year  B.  c  322,  a  short  time  before  Demosthenes 
(  who  died  in  October  of  the  same  year),  in  the  63rd 
rear  of  his  age,  from  the  effects,  not  of  poison,  but 
of  a  chronic  disorder  of  the  stomach.  (Censorin.  de 
Die  A  at  14,  extr. ;  Apollod.  ap.  Diog.  Lai'rt.  v. 
10  ;  Dtonys.  L  c.  5.)  The  accounts  of  his  having 
committed  suicide  belong  to  the  region  of  fables 
and  tales.  One  story  (found  in  several  of  the 
Christian  fisthers)  was,  that  he  threw  himself  into 
the  Euripus,  from  vexation  at  being  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  the  currents  in  it  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  account,  that  his  mortal 
remain*  were  transported  to  his  native  city  Stajjeira, 
and  that  his  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
of  a  hero,  by  yearly  festivals  of  remembrance. 
(Vet.  Intp.  ap.  Buhle,  voL  L  p.  56 ;  Amman,  p. 
47.)  Before  bis  death,  in  compliance  with  the 
wish  of  his  school,  be  had  intimated  in  a  symbolical 
manner  that  of  his  two  most  distinguished  scholars, 
Al-nedemas  of  Rhodes  and  Theophraatus  of  Eresus 
(in  Lesbos),  he  intended  the  latter  to  be  his  sue- 
ccsv*  in  the  Lyceum.  (Gellius,  xiii.  5.)*  He  also 
brotiea-_c«d  to  Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library 
and  the  originals  of  bis  own  writings.  From  his 
will  (in  I>»"g.  I-aert.  v.  21;  Hermipp.  ap.  A  then. 
ziiL  p.  589,  c),  which  attests  the  flourishing  state 
tf  his  worldly  circumstances  not  less  than  his 
jtciewat  and  sympathetic  care  for  his  family  and 
servants,  we  gather,  that  his  adoptive  son  Nicanor, 
his  danghtrr  Pythias,  the  offspring  of  his  first  mar- 
riage, as  well  a»  Herpyllis  and  the  son  he  bad  by 
her,  survived  him.  He  named  his  friend  Antipater 
&*  the  executor  of  his  will. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  character  of  Aristotle, 
we  see  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers, 
gifted  with  a  piercing  understanding,  a  compre- 
hensive arid  deep  mind,  practical  and  extensive 
T)-'x>  of  the  various  relations  of  actual  life,  and 
the  noblest  moral  sentiments.  Such  he  appears  in 
his  life  a*  well  as  in  his  writings.  Such  other  in- 
formation as  we  possess  respecting  his  character 
atcurdf*  most  completely  with  this  view,  if  we 
estimate  at  their  real  value  the  manifest  ill-will 
at-d  exaggerations  of  the  literary  anecdotes  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  At  Athens  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  foreigner  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
far  his  taking  no  part  in  politics.  For  the  rest,  he 
at  any  rate  did  not  belong  to  the  party  of  de- 
mocrat ;cal  patriots,  of  whom  Demosthenes  may  be 
regard --d  as  the  representative,  but  probably  coincid- 
ed rather  with  the  conciliatory  politics  of  Phocion. 
A  declared  opponent  of  absolutism  (PoiiL  ii.  7.  §  6), 
be  everywhere  insists  on  conformity  to  the  law, 
far  the  law  is  M  the  only  safe,  rational  standard  to 
be  guided  by,  while  the  will  of  the  individual  man 
cannot  be  depended  on."  He  wished  to  form  the 
bean  ideal  of  a  ruler  in  Alexander  (PoiiL  iii.  8, 
wxtr.),  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
sviental  mode  of  viewing  things,  when  the  Arabian 
pLiL-sopbers,  as  Avicenna  and  Abu-l-faraj,  some- 
xhl<*  call  Aristotle,  Alexander's  vizier.  (Comp. 
Sct.noelier's  Documents  Pkilotopk.  Arab.  p.  74.) 

The  whole  demeanour  of  Aristotle  was  marked 
by  a  certain  briskness  and  vivacity.    His  powers 
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*  He  praised  the  wines  of  both 
*ul  he  thought  that  of  Lesbos  the  more 


I  adapted  to  produce  conviction  in  his  hearers,  a  gift 
which  Antipater  praises  highly  in  a  letter  written 
after  Aristotle's  death.  (PluL  Cat  Maj.  p.  354, 
CoriaL  p.  234.)  He  exhibited  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  external  appearance,  and  bestowed  much 
care  on  his  dress  and  person.  (Timotheus,  ap. 
Diog.  L.r.1;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  19.)  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  con- 
sidering the  astonishing  extent  of  his  studies, 
shews  all  the  more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  (Cen- 
sor, de  Die  not.  14.)  He  was  short  and  of  slender 
make,  with  small  eyes  and  a  lisp  in  his  pronun- 
ciation, using  L  for  R  (t/kwAos,  Diog.  L.  v.  1 ), 
and  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his 
countenance  (/umcIo,  Aelian,  iii.  19),  all  which 
characteristics  are  introduced  in  a  maliciously 
caricatured  description  of  him  in  an  ancient  epi- 
gram. (Antb.  552,  voL  iii.  p.  176,  ed.  Jacobs.) 
The  plastic  works  of  antiquity,  which  pass  as  por- 
traits of  Aristotle,  are  treated  of  by  Visconti. 
(Iconofjraphie  Grtapte,  i.  p.  230.) 

II.  Aristotle's  Writings. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate,  classify,  and 
characterise  the  works  of  the  philosopher,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  review  of  the  history  of  their 
transmission  to  our  times.  A  short  account  of  this 
kind  has  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  of  indi- 
cating the  progress  of  the  development  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  itself. 

According  to  ancient  accounts,  even  the  large 
number  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  which  are  still 
preserved,  comprises  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
writings  he  is  said  to  have  composed.  According 
to  the  Greek  commentator  David  (ad  Caieg.  Prooem. 
p.  24,  L  40,  Brand.),  Andronicus  the  Rhodian 
stated  their  number  at  1000  ovyypdtmara.  The 
Anonym.  Mcnagii  (p.  61,  ed.  Buhle  in  Aritt.  Opp. 
voL  1 )  sets  down  their  number  at  400  fitSKla.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  27)  gives  44  myriads  as  the 
number  of  lines.  If  we  reckon  about  10,000  lines 
to  a  quire,  this  gives  us  44  quires,  while  the  writ- 
ings extant  amount  to  about  the  fourth  part  of 
this.  (Hegel,  Vorleeungm  titer  die  (letch,  der 
Pkilaeopkie,  voL  ii.  pp.  307,  308.)  Still  these 
statements  are  very  indefinite.  Nor  do  we  get  on 
much  better  with  the  three  ancient  catalogues  of 
his  writings  which  are  still  extant,  those  namely  of 
Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Anonym.  Menag.,  and  the 
Arabian  writers  in  Casiri  (Biol.  Arab.  Hitp.  vol.  i. 
p.  306),  which  may  be  found  entire  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  Buhle's  edition  of  Aristotle.  They  all  three 
give  a  mere  enumeration,  without  the  least  trace  of 
arrangement,  and  without  any  critical  remarks. 
They  differ  not  only  from  each  other,  but  from 
the  quotations  of  other  writers  and  from  the  titles 
of  the  extant  works  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  idea  of 
reconciling  them  must  be  given  up.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  so  is  further  increased  by  the  fact,  that 
one  and  the  same  work  is  frequently  quoted  under 
different  titles  (Brandis,  de  perditia.  Arid,  libr  de 
Idc\»  et  de  Bono,  p.  7  ;  Ravaisson,  MttujJiysujve  d* 
A  ristote,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  Paris,  1 837),  and  that  sections 
and  books  appear  as  independent  writings  under 
distinct  titles.  From  Aristotle's  own  quotations  of 
his  works  criticism  can  here  derive  but  little 
assistance,  as  the  references  for  the  most  part  are 
quite  general,  or  have  merely  been  supplied  by 
later  writers.  (Hitter,  Gesek.  der  PkiL  voL  iii.  p. 
21,  not.  1.)  The  most  complete  enumeration  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  from  those  catalogues,  as  well 
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of  the  extant  as  of  the  lost  works,  is  to  be  found 
in  Fabricius.  (Bibl.  Gr.  iii.  pp.  207 — 284,  and  pp. 
388—407.)  The  lost  works  alone  have  been 
enumerated  by  Ruble  (Com mcriUitio  dcdeperd.Arist, 
libr.  in  Comment.  Soeiet.  Gotting.  vol.  xv.  p.  57,  Ac.) 
But  the  labours  of  both  these  scholars  no  longer 
satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  critical  science.  To 
make  use  of,  and  form  a  judgment  upon  those  ancient 
catalogues,  is  still  further  attended  with  uncertainty 
from  the  circumstance,  that  much  that  was  spu- 
rious was  introduced  among  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle at  an  early  period  in  antiquity.  The  causes 
of  this  are  correctly  assigned  by  Ammonius.  (Ad 
Aria.  Categ.  fol.  3,  a.)  In  the  first  place,  several 
of  the  writings  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  Aris- 
totle, which  treated  of  like  subjects  under  like 
names,  as  those  of  Theophrastus,  Eudemus  Rho- 
dius,  Phanias,  and  others,  got  accidentally  inserted 
amongst  the  works  of  the  Stagirite.  Then  we  must 
odd  mistakes  arising  8td  r^v  6uss¥VfUa»y  as  in  the 
ancient  philosophical,  rhetorical,  and  historico- 
political  literature  there  were  several  writers  of  the 
same  name.  Lastly,  the  endeavours  of  the  Ptole- 
mies and  Attali  to  enrich  their  libraries  as  much 
as  possible  with  works  of  Aristotle,  set  in  motion 
a  number  of  people,  whose  love  of  gain  rendered 
them  not  over  scrupulously  honest.  (Comp.  David, 
ad  Cater),  p.  28,  a.,  15,  who  assigns  additional 
causes  of  falsification ;  Ammon.  L  c  ;  Simplicius, 
fol.  4,  6  ;  Galen,  Comment .  2  in  libr.  de  Nat.  hum. 
pp.  16,  17  ;  Brandis,  Rhein.  A  fas.  p.  260,  1827.) 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  Greek  lists,  in  particu- 
lar that  in  Diogenes  Lae'rtius,  are  nothing  else 
than  catalogues  of  these  libraries.  (Trendelenburg, 
ad  ArisL  de  Anima,  p.  123.) 

As  regards  the  division  of  Aristotle's  writings, 
the  ancient  Greek  commentators,  as  Ammonius 
(ad  Categ.  p.  6,  b.  Aid.)  and  Simplicius  (ad  Cat. 
pp.  1,  6,  ed.  Baa.)  distinguish — 1.  yweuynuaruta\ 
i.  e.  collections  of  notices  and  materials,  drawn  up 
for  his  own  use.  2.  Murray naruciL,  elaborate  works. 
Those  which  were  composed  in  a  strictly  scientific 
manner,  and  contained  the  doctrinal  lectures  (ciirpo- 
dattt)  of  the  philosopher,  they  called  dttpoafiarud 
(Gell.  xx.  5,  has  ebrpocrriKct,  which  form,  however, 
Schaefer,  ad  Plut.  voL  v.  p.  245,  rejects),  or  else 
io-urrtpuidj  htowrucL  Those,  on  the  other  band, 
in  which  the  method  and  style  were  of  a  more 
popular  kind,  and  which  were  calculated  for  a  cir- 
cle of  readers  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school,  were 
termed  ^(wrcpurd.  The  latter  were  composed 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialogues  particularly  such 
as  treated  upon  points  of  practical  philosophy.  Of 
these  dialogues,  which  were  still  extant  in  Cicero's 
time,  nothing  has  been  preserved.  (The  whole  of 
the  authorities  relating  to  this  subject,  amongst 
whom  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  608,  609  ;  Cic  de  Fin.  v.  5, 
ad  Alt.  iv.  1 6  ;  GelL  I.  c. ;  Plut  Ales.  5,  Advers.Co- 
lot.  p.  1115,  b.  are  the  most  important,  are  given 
at  full  length  in  Stahr's  Aristotelian  vol.  ii.  p.  244, 
Ac ;  to  which  must  be  added  Sopater  atque  Syrian. 
ad  Hermog.  p.  120,  in  Leonhard  Spengel,  iwncyvy^ 
rtxv&v,  s.  de  Artium  Scripti.  Ac.  p.  167.) 

The  object  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  in  the 
composition  of  his  exoteric  writings  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  the  following  kind.  He 
wished  by  means  of  them  to  come  to  an  underttand- 
ing  with  the  public  The  Platonic  philosophy  was 
so  widely  diffused  through  all  classes,  that  it  was 
at  that  time  almost  a  duty  for  every  educated  man 
to  be  a  follower  of  Plato.   Aristotle  therefore  was 


obliged  to  break  ground  for  bis  newer  philosophy 
by  enlightening  the  public  generally  on  certain 
practical  points.  In  this  way  originated  writings 
like  the  **Eudemus,**  a  refutation,  a*  it  appears,  of 
Plato's  Phaedon ;  his  book  wtp\  N6fu*i>,  a  critical 
extract  from  Plato's  44 Laws;**  farther,  writings 
such  as  that  **pl  SiwaioWrns,  Ac.  These  were  the 
\6yoi  «V  KOii>«?  <*c5» JdufVot,  and  Stobaeus  quotes 
from  them  quite  correctly  in  his  Florilegium,  U 
rii¥  'ApurroriKovt  KOINH~N  tiarptttiy.  (Comp. 
Philop.  ad  Arid,  de  Anima,  i.  138,  c.  2.)  In  Aris- 
totle himself(and  this  has  not  always  been  duly  con- 
sidered) there  occurs  no  express  declaration  of  this 
distinction.  The  designations  esoteric,  acroamatic, 
or  epoptie  writings,  would  alike  be  looked  for  in 
vain  in  all  the  genuine  works  of  the  philosopher. 
It  is  only  in  his  answer  to  the  complaint  of  Alex- 
ander, that  by  publishing  his  lectures  he  had  mode 
the  secrets  of  philosophy  the  common  property  of 
all,  that  he  says,  that  "the  acroatic  (acroamatic,  or 
esoteric)  books  had  been  published  and  yet  not 
published,  for  they  were  intelligible  only  to  one 
who  had  been  initiated  into  philosophy.**  The  ex- 
pression esoteric,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
Aristotle  himself,  and  that  in  nine  passage*.  (Etk. 
Nic  L  13,  vi  4,  Eth.  Eudem.  ii.  1,  ii.  8,  v.  4,  Poltt. 
iii.  4,  viL  1,  Phgs.  iv.  14,  Metapk.  xiii.  1.)  Thev? 
very  passages  prove  incontestably,  that  Aristotle 
himself  bod  not  in  view  a  division  of  this  kind  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  subsequently  understood. 
In  one  instance  he  applies  the  name  exoteric  to 
writings  which,  in  accordance  with  the  above-men- 
tioned division,  must  necessarily  be  set  down  as 
esoteric;  and  secondly,  in  several  of  those  passages 
the  term  is  merely  employed  to  denote  disquisitions 
which  are  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Nay, 
the  expression  is  used  to  denote  the  writings  of 
other  authors.  The  whole  subject  concerns  us 
more  as  a  point  of  literary  history  than  as  having 
any  scientific  interest.  "One  sees  at  once  for 
one's  self,"  says  Hegel  (Gesch.  der  Pkilos.  ii.  p.  310, 
comp.  220,  238),  **  what  works  are  philosophic  and 
speculative,  and  what  are  more  of  a  mere  empirical 
nature.  The  esoteric  is  the  speculative,  which, 
even  though  written  and  printed,  yet  remain* 
concealed  from  those  who  do  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  apply  themselves  vigo- 
rously. It  is  no  secret,  and  yet  is  hidden.**  But 
the  same  author  is  wrong  in  maintaining,  that 
among  the  ancients  there  existed  no  difference  at 
all  between  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  which 
they  published,  and  the  lecture*  which  they  deli- 
vered to  a  select  circle  of  hearers.  The  contrary  is 
established  by  positive  testimony'.  Thus  Aristotle 
was  the  first  to  publish  what  with  Plato  were, 
strictly  speaking,  lectures  (&ypa<pa  Sdynara,  Bran- 
dis, de  perd.  Ar.  libr.  de  Jdeis,  p.  25  ;  Trendelenh. 
Platonis  de  Ideis  doctrina  ex  Plaione  illustrate,  p.  2; 
Ac,  Berlin,  1827).  Hegel  himself  took  good  care 
not  to  allow  all  the  conclusions  to  which  his  system 
conducted  to  appear  in  print,  and  Kant  also 
found  it  unadvisable  for  a  philosopher  "to  give 
utterance  in  his  works  to  all  that  he  thought,  al- 
though he  would  certainly  say  nothing  that  be  did 
not  think.** 

The  genuine  Aristotelian  writings  which  are 
extant  would  have  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
acroamatie  books.  The  Problems  alone  belong  to 
the  class  designated  br  the  ancients  hupomnctmutic 
writings.  Of  the  dialogues  only  small  fragments 
arc  extant    All  that  we  know  of  them  place* 
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thrm,  a»  well  as  those  of  Theophrastus,  f;ir  below 
the  dramatic  as  well  a*  Uvely  and  characteristic 
dialogue  oi  Plato.  The  in  trod  actions,  according 
to  a  notice  in  Cicero  {adAtL  it.  16),  had  no  inter- 
nal connexion  with  the  remainder  of  the  treatises. 

Fate  </ Arigt(jtW»  writing*.  1.  In  antiquity. — If 
we  bear  in  mind  the  above  division,  adopted  by 
the  Greek  commentators,  it  is  obvious  that  the  so- 
called  kypomttematit  writings  were  not  published 
by  Aristotle  himself,  but  made  their  appearance 
only  iit  a  later  time  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
library  remains.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  exoteric  writings,  particularly 
the  dialogue*,  were  published  by  the  philosopher 
fcin«-lf.  Bat  respecting  the  acroamatic  writings, 
that  is.  respecting  the  principal  works  of  Aristotle, 
sn  epuuon  became  proaient,  tnrougn  nnsunaer- 
nuuiding  an  ancient  tradition,  which  maintained  its 
ground  fur  centuries  in  the  history  of  literature, 
and  which,  though  at  variance  with' all  reason  and 
hi*orr.  has  been  refuted  and  corrected  only  within 
the  ia*t  tea  years  by  the  investigations  of  German 


According  to  a  story  which  we  find  in  Strabo 
(xii.  p.  608) — the  main  authority  in  this  matter — 
(for  the  accounts  given  by  Athenaeus,  Plutarch, 
and  Suidas,  present  only  unimportant  variations), 
Aristatli-  bequeathed  his  library  and  original  manu- 
scripts to  his  successor,  Theophrastus.  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  the<*  literary  treasures  together 
with  Tbeophra*tus'  own  library  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Neleus  of  Scep- 
us.  This  Nekrua  sold  both  collections  at  a  high 
prk*  to  Ptolemy  IL,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alex- 
sciintie  library ;  but  be  retained  for  himself,  as  an 
hejrlorjtn,  the  original  MSS.  of  these  two  philoso- 
*  works.  The  descendants  of  Neleus,  who 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Pergamus,  knew  of  no 
way  of  ftecuring  them  from  the  search  of  the 
A '.tali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Ptolemies  in  form- 
ic? a  large  library,  than  concealing  them  in  a  cellar 
(cord  yij%  b>  it^pvyt  rivi),  where  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
danp  and  worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a 
wealthy  U*A -collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of 
Te:*.  traced  out  these  valuable  relics  bought  them 
from  the  ignorant  heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a 
new  edition  of  Aristotle's  works  causing  the  ma- 
nuscripts to  be  copied,  and  filling  up  the  gaps  and 
nasiung  emendations,  but  without  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  what  be  was  about.  After  the  capture 
ad  Athene,  Sulla  in  a.  c  84  confiscated  Apellicon's 
collection  of  books,  and  had  them  conveyed  to 
Rome,  f  ArzLUOM.] 

Tkmoyh  this  ancient  and  in  itself  not  incredible 
story,  an  error  has  arisen,  which  has  been  handed 
from  the  time  of  Strabo  to  the  present  day. 
er,?l*  thought  (as  did  Strabo  himself)  that  they 
ia*t  necessarily  conclude  from  this  account,  that 
>er  Aristotle  nor  Theophrastus  had  published 
writings,  with  the  exception  of  some  exoteric 
orks,  which  had  no  important  bearing  on  their 
;  and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  later 
r  were  brought  to  light  by  the  above-men- 
Xi-v*d  Apellicon  and  published  to  the  philosophical 
w  oriel  That,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
.Atustotle  indeed  did  not  prepare  a  complete  edition, 
saa  we  call  it,  of  his  writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain 
death  overtook  him  before  he  could  finish 
ol  them,  revise  others,  and  put  the  finishing 
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touch  to  several.    Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Aristotle  destined  all  bis  works  for  pub- 
lication, and  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
disciples,  particularly  Theophrastus,  published  those 
which  he  completed  in  his  lifetime.   This  is  indis- 
putably certain  with  regard  to  the  exoteric  writ- 
ings.   Of  the  rest,  those  which  bad  not  been  pub- 
lished by  Aristotle  himself,  were  made  known  by 
Theophrastus  in  a  more  enlarged  and  complete 
form ;  as  may  be  proved,  for  instance,  of  the  phy- 
sical and  historico-political  writing*.    Other  scho- 
lars of  the  Stagirite,  as  for  example,  the  Rhodian 
Eudemus,  Phanias,  Pasicrates,  and  others,  illus- 
trated and  completed  in  works  of  their  own,  which 
frequently  bore  the  same  title,  certain  works  of 
their  teacher  embracing  a  distinct  branch  of  learn- 
ing; while  others,  less  independently,  published 
lectures  of  their  master  which  they  had  reduced  to 
writing.    The  exertions  of  these  scholars  were,  in- 
deed, chiefly  directed  to  the  logical  writings  of  the 
philosopher ;  but,  considering  the  well-known  mul- 
tiplicity of  studies  which  characterised  the  school 
of  the  Peripatetics,  we  may  assume,  that  the  re- 
maining writings  of  their  great  master  did  not 
pass  unnoticed.     But  the  writing*  of  Aristotle 
were  read  and  studied,  in  the  first  two  centuries 
after  his  death,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school  it- 
self.   The  first  Ptolemies,  who  were  friends  and 
personal  patrons  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Stra- 
ton,  and  Demetrius  Phaiereus,  spared  no  expense 
in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  library  which  they 
had  founded  at  Alexandria  the  works  of  the  founder 
of  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  as  complete  a  form  as 
possible.    For  this  and,  they  caused  numerous 
copies  of  one  and  the  same  work  to  be  purchased  ; 
thus,  for  example,  there  were  forty  MSS.  of  the 
Analytic*  at  Alexandria.  (Ammon.odCtrt.fol.  3,a.) 
And  although  much  that  was  spurious  found  its 
way  in,  yet  the  acutencsr  and  learning  of  the  great 
Alexandrine  critics  and  grammarians  are  a  sufficient 
security  for  us  that  writing*  of  that  kind  were  sub- 
sequently discovered  and  separated.    It  cannot  be 
determined,  indeed,  how  far  the  studies  of  these 
men  were  directed  to  the  strictly  logical  and  meta- 
physical work* ;  but  that  they  studied  the  histori- 
cal, political,  and  rhetorical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
the  fragments  of  their  own  writings  bear  ample 
testimony.    Moreover,  as  is  well  known,  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus  were  both  admitted  into  the 
famous  "Canon,"  the  tradition  of  which  is  at  any 
rate  very  ancient,  and  which  included  beside*  only 
the  philosophers,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Aeschines. 
There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  quite 
false  that  the  philosophical  writings  of  Aristotle, 
for  the  first  two  centuries  after  his  death,  remained 
rotting  in  the  cellar  at  Scepsis;  and  that  it  was 
only  certain  copies  which  met  with  this  fate :  this 
view  of  the  case  accords  aUo  with  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient*.  (Gell.  xx.  5  ;  Plut  Alex.  7 ; 
Siinplicius,  Prooem.  ad  Ar.Pkys,  extr.,  Ar.  Pott. 5, 
extr. ;  Brandis,  Althandl.  der  Berlin.  A  had.  xrii. 
p.  268.)    And  m  this  way  is  it  to  be  explained 
why  neither  Cicero,  who  had  the  most  obvious  in- 
ducements for  doing  so,  nor  any  one  of  the  nume- 
rous Greek  commentators,  mentions  a  syllable  of 
this  tradition  about  the  fate  and  long  concealment 
of  all  the  more  important  works  of  Aristotle,  In 
saying  this,  however,  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
deny — 1.  That  the  story  in  Strabo  has  some  truth 
in  it,  only  that  the  conclusions  which  he  and  others 
drew  from  it  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous:  or 
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2.  That  the  fate  which  befel  the  literary  remains 
of  Aristotle  and  Theopbrastus  was  prejudicial  to 
individual  writings,  0.  g.  to  the  Metaphysics  (see 
Glascr,  die  A  riM.  Meiaph.  p.  8,  Ac):  or  3.  That 
through  the  discovery  of  Apcllicon  several  writings, 
ns  e.g.  the  Problems,  and  other  hypomncmatic 
works,  as  the  Poetics,  which  we  now  possess,  may 
have  come  to  light  for  the  first  time. 

Meantime,  after  the  first  two  successors  of  Aris- 
totle, the  Peripatetic  school  gradually  declined. 
The  heads  of  the  school,  who  followed  Theophmstus 
and  Straton,  viz.  Lycon,  Ariston  of  Coos,  Critolaus, 
&c.,  were  of  leas  importance,  and  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied themselves  more  in  carrying  out  some  sepa- 
rate dogmas,  and  commenting  on  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Attention  was  especially  directed  to  a 
popular,  rhetorical  system  of  Ethics.  The  school 
declined  in  splendour  and  influence ;  the  more  ab- 
struse writings  of  Aristotle  were  neglected,  because 
their  form  was  not  sufficiently  pleasing,  and  the 
easy  superficiality  of  the  school  was  deterred  by 
the  difficulty  of  unfolding  them.  Thus  the  expres- 
sion of  the  master  himself  respecting  his  writings 
might  have  been  repeated,  44  that  they  had  been 
published  and  yet  not  published."  Extracts  and 
anthologies  arose,  and  satisfied  the  superficial  wants 
of  the  school,  while  the  works  of  Aristotle  himself 
were  thrust  into  the  back-ground. 

In  Rome,  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  only 
slender  traces  of  on  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
and  philosophical  system  of  Aristotle.  They  only 
came  there  with  the  library  of  Apellicon,  which 
Sulla  had  carried  off  from  Greece.  Here  Tyrannion, 
a  learned  freed  man,  and  still  more  the  philosopher 
and  literary  antiquary,  Andronicus  of  Rhodes, 
gained  great  credit  by  the  pains  they  bestowed  on 
them.  Indeed,  the  labours  of  Andronicus  form  on 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Aristotelian  writings. 
[Andronicus  p.  176,  b.] 

With  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  the  age  of  commen- 
tators begins,  who  no  longer,  like  the  first  Peripa- 
tetics treated  of  separate  branches  of  philosophy 
in  works  of  their  own,  following  the  principles  of 
their  master,  but  united  in  regular  commentaries 
explanations  of  the  meaning  with  critical  observa- 
tions on  the  text  of  individual  passages.  The  po- 
pular and  often  prolix  style  of  these  commentaries 
probably  arises  from  their  having  been  originally 
lectures.  Here  must  be  mentioned,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  Bokthus,  a  scholar  of  Andro- 
nicus ;  Nicola  us  Damascene  ;  Alexander 
Abgaeur,  Nero's  instructor:  in  the  second  century, 
Aspasivs  {Elh.  Nic  ii.  and  iv.) ;  Adrastur,  the 
author  of  a  work  wepl  r^j  rQtm  rmv  'ApurroriKovt 
/SijSAiwr;  Galen  us;  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
in  Cario.  [See  p.  112.]  In  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  the  new-Platonists  engaged  zealously  in 
the  task  of  explaining  Aristotle  :  among  these  we 
must  mention  Porphyrias,  the  author  of  the  in- 
troduction to  the  Categories,  and  his  pupil,  Iam- 
blichus;  Dexippcb;  and  Themistius  In  the 
fifth  century,  Proclcs;  Am  bionics;  Oamascius; 
David  the  Armenian,  In  the  sixth  century,  Asclb- 
pius,  bishop  of  Tralles;  Olympiodorus,  a  pupil 
of  Ammonius.  Simplicius  was  one  of  the  teachers 
of  philosophy  who,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  emi- 
grated to  the  emperor  Cosroes  of  Persia.  (Jourdain, 
Recherches  critiques  sur  rage  et  roriginedes  Traduc- 
tion latines  dTAriit.,  Paris  1»19.)  His  comment- 
aries are  of  incalculable  value  for  the  history  of  the 
Ionian,  Pythagorean,  and  Eleatic  philosophy.  In- 


deed, in  every  point  of  view,  they  are,  together 
with  those  of  Johannes  Philoponcs,  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  works  of  Greek  commen- 
tators which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Almost 
contemporaneously  with  them  the  Roman  consular 
Bobthius,  the  lost  support  of  philosophical  litera- 
ture in  Italy  (a.  d.  524),  translated  some  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle, 

1  he  series  of  the  more  profound  commentator* 
ends  with  these  writers ;  and  after  a  long  interval, 
the  works  of  Aristotle  become  a  subject  of  stodj 
and  explanation  among  the  Arabians  and  in  the 
West,  while  among  the  Greeks  scarcely  any  one 
else  is  to  be  mentioned  than  Joh.  Damascenes 
and  Photius  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries; 
Michael  Psellvs,  Michabl  Ephesjcs  in  the 
eleventh  century;  Geo.  Pachymeres  and  E»- 
stratiuk  in  the  twelfth ;  Leo  Maoektencs  is 
the  fourteenth ;  and  Gboroius  Gbmistcs  Pletbo 
and  Gboroius  of  Trapezus  in  the  fifteenth.  TW 
borrow  all  that  they  have  of  any  value  from  the 
older  commentators.    (Comp.  Labbeus  Grata*. 
Aristotelis  Commentator.  Conspectus,  Par.  175*.) 
The  older  editions  of  these  commentators  were 
published  in  the  most  complete  form  at  Gbttini^n, 
in  30  vols.    The  best  edition  is  by  Chr.  As*. 
Brnndis  Scholia  in  Arid,  collegia  Ac,  BerL  1836, 
4to.,  in  two  volumes  of  which  as  yet  only  the  first 
has  appeared. 

2.  History  of  the  writings  qfAridoUe  i*  the  Fa* 
and  among  the  schoolmen  <f  the  West  in  the  mMlt 
ages. — While  the  study  of  the  writings  and  philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  was  promoted  in  the  West  by 
Boethius*  the  emperor  Justinian  abolished  the 
philosophical  schools  at  Athens  and  in  all  the  citiei 
of  his  empire,  where  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  state.    At  that  tune 
also  the  two  Peripatetics  Daniascius  and  Simpli- 
cius, left  Athens  and  emigrated  to  Penis  wDfPP. 
they  met  with  a  kind  reception  at  the  court  ot 
Cosroes  Nushirwan,  and  by  means  of  translation* 
diffused  the  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  Sooa 
afterwards  the  Arabians  npjneared  as  a  conquerm; 
people,  under  the  Ommaiade* ;  and  though  at  nnt 
tbey  had  no  taste  for  art  and  science,  they  were 
soon  led  to  appreciate  them  under  the  Ahbastxi^ 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  khalifs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighth  century.  The  khalifs  Al-Mousor, 
Harun-al-Raschid,  Mamun,  Motasem  (753 — 84*2), 
favoured  the  Graeco-Christian  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
rians  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy;  invited  Greek  scholar*  to 
the  court  at  Bagdad,  and  caused  the  philosophic 
works  of  Greek  literature,  oa  well  as  the  mediC 
and  astronomical  ones  to  be  rendered  into  Arabia 
chiefly  from  Greek  originals  by  translators  aj- 
pointed  expressly  for  the  task. 

Through  the  last  of  the  Ommaiadea,  Abd-alrali- 
man,  who  escaped  to  Spain  on  the  downfall  of  bit 
house  in  the  East,  this  taste  for  Greek  bursts* 
and  philosophy  was  introduced  into  the  West  aba, 
Schools  and  academies  like  those  at  Bagdad,  ares* 
in  tbe  Spanish  cities  subject  to  the  Arabs  "hkh 
continued  in  constant  connexion  with  the  East 
Abd-alrahrnan  III.  (about  a.  d.  912)  and  Halem 
established  and  supported  schools  and  found*! 
libraries ;  and  Cordova  became  for  Europe  what 


*  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  the  first  Latin 
translations  of  Aristotle  begin  with  that  by  6u 
Augustin. 
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Bagdad  was  for  Asia.  In  Bagdad  the  celebrated 
phytkiaa  and  philosopher,  Avicenna  (1036),  and 
in  the  West  Averrhoes  (1198),  and  hit  disciple, 
Moses  Maunonides,  did  most  to  promote  the  study 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  by  means  of  trans- 
lations. Or  rather  free  paraphrases,  of  the  philoso- 
phers writings.  Through  the  Spanish  Christiana 
and  Jews,  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  was  propa- 
gated to  the  other  nations  of  the  West,  and  trans- 
lations of  the  writings  of  Avicenna,  who  was 
looked  upon  as  the  reprcsentatire  of  Aristotelism, 
tpr^ad  orer  France,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany. 
The  logical  writings  of  Aristotle  were  known  to 
the  schoolmen  in  western  Christendom  before  the 
twelfth  century,  through  the  translations  of  Boe- 
tkias ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  crusades  (about 
1270),  that  they  possessed  translations  of  all  the 
writing*  of  Aristotle,  which  were  made  either  from 
Arabic  copies  from  Spain,  or  from  Greek  originals 
which  they  bad  brought  with  them  from  Constan- 
tinople and  other  Greek  cities.  The  first  western 
writer  who  translated  any  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
into  Latin,  was  Hennannus  Aleniannus,  at  Toledo 
in  Spain,  who  translated  the  Ethics.  Other  trans- 
lators, whose  works  are  in  jiart  still  preserved, 
Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1253),  John  of 
liwrgetoke ( 1 252),  Wilhelm  of  Moerbecke  (1281), 
Gerard  of  Cremona  (1187),  Michael  Scotus  (1217), 
and  Albertns  Magnus.  In  the  years  1260 — 1270 
T.vjn-ias  A<;tnti.is  the  most  celebrated  commen- 
tator on  Aristotle  in  the  middle  ages,  prepared, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  monk  Wilhelm 
of  Moerbecke,  a  aeu>  Latin  translation  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  after  Greek  originals.*  He  wrote 
nnrini  ntanes  on  almost  all  the  works  of  the  Stagi- 
rite ;  and,  together  with  his  teacher,  the  celebrated 
AJbertus  Magnus,  rendered  the  same  services  to 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  West  which 
Avicenna  and  Averrhoes  had  done  for  the  East 
and  the  Arabians  in  Spain.  For  the  West,  Paris 
was  the  vat  of  science  and  of  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy in  particular.  Next  to  it  stood  Oxford 
and  Cologne.  Almost  all  the  celebrated  schoolmen 
csf  the  middle  ages  owed  their  education  to  one  or 
c<r.*r  ^f  these  cities. 

3.  /fitters-  of  the  urritmg$  of  Aristotle  since  the 
rrraol  of  classical  ttudies. — After  Thomas  Aquinas, 
distinguished  schoolmen,  it  is  true,  occupied  them- 
•el  res  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle ;  but  the  old 
barbaric  translation  was  read  almost  exclusively. 
With  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  the 
r^od'j  cf  treating  them  experienced  a  revolution. 
The  struggle  between  liberal  studies  and  the  rigi- 
*tity  and  empty  quibbling  of  the  scholastic  Aristo- 
teiism,  m&rd  in  the  victory  of  the  former.  Among 
the  first  and  most  distinguished  promoters  of  the 
•fniy  of  Aristotle  was  the  excellent  Greek  scholar, 
J  oh.  Arzyropvlus  of  Byzantium  (a.d.  i486),  from 
whr>ta  Lorenzo  de  Medici  took  lessons.  With 
ban  should  t*  mentioned  Theodor.  Gaza  (1478), 
Prancuc.  I'hilclphus  (1480),  Georgius  of  Tra- 
p*3us,  G^ncadius,  Leonard.  Aretinus  (Bruni  of 
Afrxzo).  The  exertions  of  the  last-named  scholar 
■ww  warmlv  seconded  by  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished pope  Nicolaus  V.  (1447— 1455),  who  was 


*  This  is  the  translation  known  to  critics  as  the 
re^j  ,'rw/fi/ia,  the  verbal  accuracy  of  which  places 
ft  on  a  level  with  the  best  MSS. 
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himself  attached  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Their  scholars,  Angelui  Politianus,  Hermolaus 
Barbaras,  Donatus  Acciajolus,  Bessarion,  Augus- 
tinus  Niphus,  Jacob  Faber  Stapulensis,  Lauren tius 
Valla,  Joh.  Reuchlin,  and  others,  in  like  manner 
contributed  a  good  deal,  by  means  of  translations 
and  commentaries,  towards  stripping  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  of  the  barbarous  garb  of  scholasticism. 
The  spread  of  Aristotle's  writings  by  means  of 
printing,  first  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  five  volumes 
by  Aid.  Pius  Manutius,  in  Venice,  1495 — 1498, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about. 
In  Germany,  Rudolph  Agricola,  as  well  as  Reuchlin 
and  Melanchthon,  taught  publicly  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  In  Spain,  Genetius  Sepulveda,  by 
means  of  new  translations  of  Aristotle  and  his 
Greek  commentators  made  immediately  from  Greek 
originals,  laboured  with  distinguished  success 
against  the  scholastic  barbarism  and  the  Ariato- 
telism  of  Averrhoes.  He  was  supported  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Coimbra,  whose  college  composed  com- 
mentaries on  almost  all  the  writings  of  the  philoso- 
pher. In  like  manner,  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands,  Jacob  Faber,  Ludwig  Vives, 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  Konrad  Gesncr,  took 
an  active  p;irt  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy ;  and  in  spite  of  the  counter- 
efforts  of  Franciscus  Patritius  and  Petrus  Ramus, 
who  employed  all  the  weapons  of  ingenuity  against 
the  writings,  philosophy,  and  personal  character  of 
Aristotle,  the  study  of  his  philosophy  continued 
predominant  in  almost  all  the  schools  of  Europe. 
Among  the  learned  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  the  most  distin- 
guished busied  with  Aristotle.  Their  lectures, 
however,  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  commenta- 
ries and  editions  of  Aristotle,  arc  confined  princi- 
pally to  his  rhetorical,  ethical,  political,  and  aesthc- 
tical  works.  The  works  on  logic  and  natural  his- 
tory were  seldom  regarded,  the  metaphysical  trea- 
tises remained  wholly  unnoticed.  In  Italy  we 
must  here  mention  Petrus  Victorius  (1585),  and 
his  imitator  M.  Antonius  Maioragius  (Conti, 
1555),  Franc.  Robortelli  (1567),  J.  C.  Scaliger 
(1558),  Julius  Pacius  a  Beriga  (1635),  Baptist. 
Camotius,  Vincent  Madius,  and  Bart  hoi.  Lorn  bard  us, 
Riccoboni,  Accoramboni,  Montecatinus,  dec  :  among 
the  French,  Muretua,  Is.  Casaubon,  Ph.  J.  Maus- 
sac,  Dionys.  Lambinus  (1572):  among  the  Dutch, 
Swiss,  and  Germans,  Obert.  Giphanius  (van  Giffen, 
1604),  the  physician  Theod.  Zwinger  (a  friend  of 
and  fellow-labourer  with  Lambinus,  and  a  scholar  of 
Konrad  Geaner),  Camerarius  of  Bamberg  (1574), 
Wilh.  Hilden  of  Berlin  (1587),  Job.  Sturm  (1589), 
Fred.  Sylburg  (1596),  &c 

Within  a  period  of  eighty  years  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  besides  innumerable  editions  of  single 
writings  of  Aristotle,  there  appeared,  beginning 
with  the  Basle  edition,  which  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam 
superintended,  no  fewer  than  seven  Greek  editions 
of  the  entire  works  of  the  philosopher,  some  of 
which  were  repeatedly  reprinted.  There  was  also 
published  a  large  number  of  Latin  translations. 
From  facts  of  this  kind  we  may  come  to  some  con- 
clusion as  to  the  interest  felt  by  the  learned  public 
in  that  age  in  the  writings  of  the  philosopher.  In 
England  we  see  no  signs  of  such  studies ;  and  it  is 
only  in  Casaubon  (in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle)  that  we  meet  with  the  no- 
tice, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  physician,  Tho* 
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mas  Linacre  (1524),  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
hit  friends  I^atoraer  and  Grocinius,  a  society  was 
funned  there  "ad  illuttrandam  Aristotelis  philoso- 
phiam  et  Tertendos  denuo  ejus  libros."  But  the 
undertaking  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
into  execution. 

With  Caaaubon,  who  intended  to  promote  the 
study  of  Aristotle  in  various  ways  (as  e.g.  by  a 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  iroAtTctat,  see 
Casaub.  ad  Diog.  Lairi.  v.  27),  the  series  of  philo- 
logists ends,  who  paid  attention  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle ;  and  front  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
history  of  Aristotelian  literature  is  a  perfect  blank. 
For  among  the  large  number  of  eminent  scholars 
which  the  Dutch  school  has  to  boast  of,  with  the 
exception  of  Daniel  Heinsius,  whose  desultory  la- 
bours bestowed  on  the  Poetics  and  Ethics  hardly 
deserve  mentioning,  not  one  can  be  named  who 
made  Aristotle  the  subject  of  his  labours;  and  a 
complaint  made  by  Valckenaer,  respecting  the  neg- 
lect of  the  philosopher  among  the  ancients,  applied 
at  the  same  time  to  the  philologists  of  his  own  age. 
(  Valck.  ad  Sckol.  Eurip.  Phoen.  p.  695.)  Nor  has 
England,  with  the  exception  of  some  editions  of 
the  Poetics  by  Burgess  and  Tyrwhitt,  Ooulston 
and  Winstanley,  any  monument  of  such  studies 
worthy  of  notice.  In  Germany  lectures  on  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  were  still  delivered  at  the 
universities ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Rachelius, 
Piccart,  Schrader,  and  Conring,  who  are  of  little 
importance,  scarcely  any  one  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  learned  Joh.  Jonaenius  (or  Jonsius,  1624 — 
1659)  of  Holstein,  and  Melchior  Zeidler  of  Konigs- 
berg,  of  whom  the  first  rendered  some  valuable 
service  to  the  history  of  Aristotelian  literature 
(Nuioria  Peripatetiea,  attached  to  the  edition  of 
Launoi's  work  de  varia  Arirtotelu  foriuna,  ckc, 
Wittemberg,  1720,  ed.  Elawicb.),  while  the  other 
was  actively  employed  on  the  criticism  and  exegesis 
of  the  philosopher's  writings. 

In  Germany,  Leasing  was  the  first,  who,  in  his 
Dramaturgic.,  again  directed  attention  to  Aristotle, 
particularly  to  his  Poetics,  Rhetoric,  and  Ethics. 
Of  the  philologists,  Reir,  and  the  school  of  F.  A. 
Wolf,  e.g.  Spalding,  FiiUeborn,  Delbriick,  and 
Vater,  again  applied  themselves  to  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  But  the  greatest  service  was  ren- 
dered by  J.  G.  Schneider  of  Saxony  ( 1 782— 1 822) 
by  his  edition  of  the  Politics  and  the  H  istory  of  Ani- 
mals. Several  attempts  at  translations  in  German 
were  made,  and  J.  G.  Buhle,  at  the  instigation  of 
Heyne  and  Wolf,  even  applied  himself  to  an  edi- 
tion of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  (1791 — 1800), 
which  was  never  completed.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  their  ranks  were 
joined  by  Gottfried  Hermann  and  Goethe.  Mean- 
time a  new  era  for  the  philosophical  and  philologi- 
cal study  of  the  Stagirite  began  with  Hegel,  the 
founder  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  properly,  so  to  say,  was  the  first  to  dis- 
close to  the  world  the  deep  import  of  the  Greek 
hilosopher,  and  strenuously  advocated  the  study  of 
is  works  as  the  noblest  problem  connected  with 
classical  philology.  At  the  same  time  the  Berlin 
academy,  through  Bekker  and  Brandts,  undertook 
%n  entirely  new  recension  of  the  text ;  and  the  French 
Institute,  by  means  of  prize  essays,  happily  de- 
signed and  admirably  executed,  promoted  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  several  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  respecting  them. 


The  works  of  Ravai  sson,  Michelet,  and  liarthll^- 
my-St  Hilaire  arc  valuable  in  this  respect  Seve- 
ral French  translations  also  made  their  appauanet. 
In  England,  in  like  manner,  where  the  Ethics  tad 
Rhetoric  of  Aristotle  still  maintained  their  place  in 
the  course  of  classical  instruction,  some  works  of 
merit  connected  with  the  study  of  Aristotle  have 
appeared  of  late,  among  which  Tsykwi  tnuisis- 
tion  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

The  most  important  editions  of  the  entire  worki 
of  Aristotle  are  :  1.  Aldina,  editio  princeps,  by 
Aldus  Pius  Manutius,  Venice,  1495-98,5 vaU. 
foL  (called  also  Aldina  major).  For  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  this  is  still  the  most  important  of  all 
the  old  editions.  2.  BasiUmris  III.  Basil.  1550, 
foL  2  volsb,  with  several  variations  from,  and  son* 
essential  improvements  upon,  the  editio  prinefps. 
It  has  been  especially  prized  for  the  criticism  of 
the  Politics.  The  Bati/emsu  1.  and  II.,  which 
appeared  at  Basel  in  1531  and  1539,  are  nothing 
but  bad  reprints  of  the  editio  pnnceps.  3.  t-aisw 
tiana,  or  Aldina  minor,  edited  by  Job.  Bapt.  Camo- 
tius,  Venice,  1551—53,  6  vols.  8vo.  4.  8jfi*rp 
tVnra,  Francof.  11  vols.  4 to,  1584—87.  This 
edition  of  Sylburg's  surpassed  nil  the  previous  ones, 
and  even  the  critic  of  the  present  day  cannot  dispense 
with  it    5.  Ciuaubontojn,  Lugd.  Battv.  1 590,  by 

1  saac  Casaubon,  2  vols.  foL  reprinted  in  1597, 1605, 
1646.  This  is  the  first  Greek  and  Latin  edition 
of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle,  but  prepared  has- 
tily, and  now  worthless.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  6.  Dm  VaUima,  Paris,  1619  and  1*29, 

2  vols.  Jbl.;  1639,  4  vols.  fol.  by  GuiL  Do  VsL 
Much  more  important  is  the  7.  Bipontiaa  (not 
completed),  edited  by  Joh.  Oottl.  Buhle  1791- 
1800,  5  vols.  8vo.    It  contains  only  the  Onjancm 
and  the  rhetorical  and  poetical  writings.  The 
continuation  was  prevented  by  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow,  in  which  Buhle  lost  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected.    The  first  volume,  which  con- 
tains amongst  other  things,  a  most  copious  enume 
ration  of  all  the  earlier  editions,  translations,  and 
commentaries,  is  of  great  literary  value.   The  cri- 
tical remarks  contain  chiefly  the  variations  of  older 
editions.    Little  is  done  in  it  for  criticism  itself 
and  exegesis.     8.  Btkktriama.  Beroiini,  1831- 
1840,  ex  recensione  Immanuelis  Bekker,  edid. 
Acad.  Reg.  Boruss^  2  vols,  text,  1  voL  Latin  trans- 
lations by  various  authors,  which  are  not  si  ways 
good  and  well  chosen,  and  not  al  ways  in  accordance 
with  the  text  of  the  new  recension.   Besides  these, 
there  are  to  be  2  vols,  of  scholia  edited  by  Brand*, 
of  which  only  the  first  volume  has  yet  appear*!. 
This  is  the  first  edition  founded  on  a  diligent 
though  not  always  complete  comparison  of  anaer.t 
MSS.  It  forms  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  far 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  Aristotle.  Unfortunate, 
there  is  still  no  notice  given  of  the  MSS.  made  wt 
of,  and  the  course  in  consequence  pursued  by  ti< 
editor,  which  occasions  great  difficulty  in  m*k;rr 
a  critical  use  of  this  edition.     Bekker"!  edition 
has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  11  vols.  Bra, 
with  the  Indices  of  Sylburg.    Besides  these,  then? 
is  a  stereotype  edition  published  by  Tauchmtu 
Lips.  1832,  16mo.  in  16  vols.,  and  another  edit.^i: 
of  the  text,  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Lips.  1845. 

III.  Enumeration  and  aivnw  or  tbb 

WRITINGS  or  AlUSTOTLB. 

We  possess  no  safe  materials  for  a  chronolxicJ 
arrangement  of  the  several  writings  such  as  was 
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attempted  by  Samuel  Petitus.  (MisceH.  ir.  9.)  The 
citaiiona  in  the  separate  writings  air  of  no  use  for 
this  purpose  as  they  are  often  additions  made  by 
s  later  band;  and,  not  unfrequently,  two  writings 
lefer  reciprocally  to  each  other.  ( Ritter,  Gesch.  dcr 
PUitmpUe,  iu.  p.  29,  not.  1,  p.  35,  not.  2.)  More- 
over, soeh  an  arraniremcnt  is  of  small  importance 
for  the  works  of  a  philosopher  like  Anatoile. 

A  tyttetiKitic  arrangement  was  first  given  to  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes. 
He  placed  together  in  pragmatic*  (■wpayuaresm) 
the  works  which  treated  of  the  same  subjects,  the 
jegicaL  physical,  Ac  .  (Porphyr.  VU.  Plotin.  24  ; 
Ci">ir,  lUiJuttk.  Arubico-KscoruiUns.  p.  3ucJ.)  His 
arnujsvnjent,  in  which  the  logical  pragmaty  came 
first,  agreed,  aa  it  appears,  in  many  other  respects 
with  the  present  arrangement  in  the  editions. 
(Ravatesen,  Essax  mur  la  Mttaphyt.  i.  pp.  22—27.) 
Hp  seem*  to  have  been  followed  by  Adrastus,  as  is 
in  part  t*-*tined  by  the  express  evidence  of  Greek 
The  arrangement  of  Andronicus  an- 
te hare  been  preserved  in  the  division  pecu- 
liar to  the  Lat:n»  (nrrd  Aarirovs^ue.  to  the  Latin 
and  expositors  from  the  fourth  to  the 
r,  which  is  spoken  of  in  one  or  two 
>  in  the  MSS.  of  Aristotle  collated  by  Bekker. 
{A  rut.  Opp.  ed.  Bekker,  Rhet.  L  8,  p.  1368,  b. 
iLinit.  p.  1377,  b^iiiiniup  1403,  b.)   The  di- 
vjsj.-in*  of  the  Oreek  commentators  may  be  found 
is  Stohr  (Arittu.  ii.  p  254),  with  which  David  ad 
p.  24  ;  Phifop.  ad  OUeg.  p  36,  ed.  Berolin. 
■ay  be  compared.     They  separate  the  writings  of 
Anstode  into  three  principal  divisions.  1.  Theoretic 
%  Practical.    3.  Logical  or  organical,  which  again 
have  their  subdivisions.    The  arrangement  in  the 
olde*t  prinurd  edition  of  the  entire  works  rests 
n  a  tradition,  which  in  its  essential 
sy  reach  back  as  far  as  Andronicus.  In 
the  Aldina  the  Organon  (the  logical  writings)  comes 
first:  then  follow  the  works  on  physical  science, 
nwJnding  the  Problems;  then  the  mathematical 
and  reptaphTMcal  writings;  at  the  end  the  writings 
which  belong  to  practical  philosophy,  to  which  in 
the  following  editions  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetics 
art  added.    This  arrangement  ha*  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  one  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
ibr  folio  wing  survey  we  a/1  here  to  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  Zell,  who  divides  the  works  into, 
a.  Doctrinal,  H.  Historical,  c.  Miscellaneous,  D.  Let- 
ters, X.  Poems  and  Speecne*.     Every  systematic 
division  ff  cnnr>e  has  reference  principally  to  the 
first  data.    The  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  division  of  these  works  must  be  determined 
fnm  what  Aristotle  says  himself.    According  to 
hmu  every  kind  of  knowledge  has  for  its  object 
other,  1,  Merely  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  or 
2,  Besides  this,  an  operative  activity.   The  latter 
has  for  its  result  either  the  production  of  a  work 
(-rot*l*y,  or  the  result  is  the  act  itself,  and  its  pro- 
cess (wsdrrtir).  Accordingly  every  kind  of  kuow- 
ledr*  U  either  L  Productive,  poetic  (htt<rri\^r) 
swrsnr^) ;  or  IL  Practical  (evumyttt  wpurrMrif ) ; 
ar  IIL  Theoretical  (brurrjun  dtwpriTi^),*  Theo- 
reueal  knowledge  has  three  main  divisions  (ipiAo- 
*>*xcu.  rxr/uariisi),  namely  :  1.  Physical  science 
(rrurrju'n  Qvauert) ;  2.  Mathematics  (In.  pa(h)na- 
vsnf) ;  3.  The  doctrine  of  absolute  existence  (in 
t}  *p«TT)  <piAo<ro<pio,  or  fVi<rrifriT|  btoKo- 


•  MHapk.  K.  6.  p  226,  Brandis,  E.  1  and  2  ; 
S  *e.  vL  3  and  4. 
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-yunf.  or  simply  co4>ta).*  Practical  science,  or 
practical  philosophy  (r)  <piko<ro<f>la.  wtpH  to 
vum,  i)  wohrruci,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
Elk.  Nic  I  2,  Magna  Moral  i.  1,  Rhet.  i.  2), 
teaches  a  man  to  know  the  highest  purpose  of 
human  life,  and  the  proper  mode  of  striving  to 
attain  it  with  respect  to  dispositions  and  actions. 
It  is  1.  with  reference  to  the  individual  man,  ethics 
(i}0«/of);  2.  With  reference  to  the  family  and  do- 
mestic concerns,  Oeconomke  (oucoyofiucj) ;  3.  With 
reference  to  the  state,  Politics  (woAjrunf,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  of  the  word ;  Elk.  Nic  x.  9). 
Lastly,  in  so  far  as  science  is  a  scientific  mode  of 
regarding  knowledge  and  cognition  itself,  and  its 
forms  and  conditions,  and  the  application  of  thera, 
it  is — IV.  'Lvumifiii  OKowovaa  vtpl  dVoSs^cwr 
Kal  i^icrr^fi^s  (Metaph.  K.  i.  p.  213,  Brandis), 
which  must  precede  the  wpsJrn  qn\ooo<pia.  (Met. 
r.  3,  p  66,  lin.  24.)  This  is  Dialectics  or  Analytics, 
or,  according  to  our  use  of  terms,  Logic.  Some- 
times Aristotle  recognises  only  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  practical  and  tlworetkal  philosophy.  (Me- 
taph. ii.  1,  p.  36,  Brand.) 

A.  Doctrinal  Works. 

1.  Dialectics  and  Logic 

The  extant  logical  writings  are  comprehended 
as  a  whole  under  the  title  Organon  (i.  e.  instru- 
ment of  science).  They  are  occupied  with  the 
investigation  of  the  method  by  which  man  arrives 
at  knowledge.  Aristotle  develops  the  rules  and 
laws  of  thinking  and  cognition  from  the  nature  of 
the  cognoscent  faculty  in  man.  An  insight  into 
the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  aim 
and  centre  of  all  the  separate  six  works  composing 
the  Organon.  Of  these,  some  (  Topioa  and  Elench. 
Sophist.)  have  the  practical  tendency  of  teaching  us 
how,  in  disputing,  to  make  ourselves  masters  of 
the  probable,  and,  in  attacking  and  defending,  to 
guard  ourselves  against  false  conclusions  (Dialectics, 
Kristics).  In  the  others,  on  the  other  band,  which 
are  more  theoretical  (analytica),  and  which  contain 
the  doctrine  of  conclusions  (Syllogistic*)  and  of 
proof  ( Apodeictics),  the  object  is  certain,  strictly 
demonstrable  IcnotcUdge, 

Literature  of  the  Or*/anon. — Organon,  ed.  Pacini 
a  Beriga,  Morgiis,  1584,  Franco!  1597,  4to. ; 
Etementa  logices  AristoL  ed.  Trendelenburg,  Berol. 
1836,  8vo.  2nd.  ed.  1842  ;  Explanations  thereon 
in  German,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo. — Weinholts,  De 
finibus  et  pretio  logices  A  rift.  Rostochii,  1824.— 
H nitidis,  Ui'ber  die  Rrihcnfrdite  dcr  Bucker  des  Or- 
ganon, tec.,  in  the  Abhandl.  d.  Reri.  Akad^  1(53.5, 
p.  24 9,  Ac —  Biese,  die  Philosophic  eke  A  rirtot.  L  pp. 

45-318  J.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  De  la  Logique 

tTAristofe,  Memoire  couronnee  par  I'lnstitut,  Paris, 
1838,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  usual  succession  of  the  logical  writings  in 
the  editions  is  a»  follows  : 

1.  The  Korwyopfoi  (Prasdicamenta).  In  this 
work  Aristotle  treats  of  the  (ten)  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which  all  the 
attributes  of  things  may  be  subordinated  as  species. 
These  are  essence  or  fubstance  (t?  ourfa),  quantity 
(ir6<rov),  (ptatity  (wolo*),  relation  (woer  t<),  place 
(wo5),  time  (wot*),  situation  (asurfoi),  possession  or 
having  («X*l,')i  ad***  (*ottu>),  mtftnng  vaVx*!'). 


♦  Metafhyu  E.  1,  K.  1,  L.  1. 
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The  origin  of  thesa  categories,  according  to  Tren- 
delenburg's investigation,  is  of  a  linguistic- grammati- 
cal nature.  (Trend,  de  Arid.  Categ.  BeroL  1833, 
8vo.) 

2.  Tltfi  4pur)vtlat  (de  Elocution*  oratorio),  u  e. 
concerning  the  expression  of  thoughts  by  means  of 
speech.  By  4pnt)vtla  Aristotle  understands  the 
import  of  nil  the  component  parts  of  judgment* 
and  conclusions.  As  the  Categories  are  of  a  gram- 
matical origin,  so  also  this  small  treatise,  which 
was  probably  not  quite  completed,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  first  attempt  at  a  philosophical  system  of  gram- 
mar. (See  Classen,  de  Urammaticae  (fraecae  Pri- 
mordiis,  Bonnae,  1829,  p.  52;  K.  E.  Geppert, 
DarAcUung  der  Grammatischen  Kategorien,  Berlin, 
1836,  p.  11.) 

After  these  propaedeutical  treatises,  in  which 
definitions  (Spot)  and  propositions  (wpoTdVm)  are 
treated  of,  there  follow,  as  the  first  part  of  Logic, 
properly  so  called,  3.  The  two  books  'Arakvrixct 
■w  port  pa  (Analytica  priora),  the  theory  of  conclu- 
sions. The  title  is  derived  from  the  resolution  of 
the  conclusion  into  its  fundamental  component 
parts  (draXvttv).  The  word  wpoVspo,  appended  to 
the  title,  is  from  a  biter  hand.  4.  The  two  books, 
'ApoAvrift-d  Strrtpa  (also  ttvrspa,  p.*yaAa),  treat, 
the  first  of  demonstrable  (apodi-ictic)  knowledge, 
the  second  of  the  application  of  conclusions  to  proof. 
5.  The  eight  books  Towmvw  embrace  Dialectics, 
i.  e.  the  logic  of  the  probable  according  to  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  method  of  arriving  at  farther  conclusions 
on  every  problem  according  to  probable  propositions 
and  general  points  of  view.  From  these  last, 
(toVoi,  sedes  et/ontcs  argumentorum,  loci,  Cic  Top. 
c.  2,  Oral.  c.  14,)  the  work  takes  its  name.  We 
must  regard  as  an  appendix  to  the  Topica  the 
treatise,  6.  n«pl  ooQurrtK**  i\4yxw,  concerning 
the  fallacies  which  only  apparently  prove  something 
to  us.  Published  separately  by  Winckelmann, 
Leipzig,  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of 
Plato's  Euthydemuv 

2.  Theoretical  Philosophy. 

Tts  three  parts  are  Phytic*,  Mathematics,  and 
Metaphysics.  In  Physics,  theoretical  philosophy 
considers  material  substances,  which  have  the 
source  of  motion  in  themselves  (rd  6  ma  jj  Kirov- 
fttva).  In  mathematics  the  subject  is  the  attri- 
butes of  quantity  and  extension  (to  woVor  koI  ri 
trvnx^j),  which  are  external  to  motion  indeed, 
but  not  separate  from  things  (xMptcrrd'),  though 
they  arc  still  independent,  xaff  odrd  p.ivorra. 
Metaphysics  (in  Arist.  woarrq  <pt\o<TO<pia,  vopla, 
&foAayia,  3*0X071x1)  foamf/in,  or  <piXoero<p'itx 
simply)  have  to  do  with  existence  in  itself  and  as 
such  (to"  4V  $  6v,  Met  I".  1,  E.  1 ),  which  in  like 
manner  is  external  to  motion ;  but  at  the  same 
time  exists  by  itself  separably  from  individual 
things  (to  x*>f>«rr<}f  6v  ko\  to  aKltrrrrop).  Their 
subject  therefore  is  the  universal,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  things,  tho  best,  the  first  (to  koS6Kov, 
ra  atria,  ri  ipurrov,  ra  Tpvra,  v«pl  dpxat  4irur- 
tt(mi>),  absolute  existence,  and  the  one.  To  this 
last  branch  belong 

The  Metaphysics,  in  14  books  (ts>  p.trd  ra\ 
pvauai,  A — N),  which  probably  originated  after 
Aristotle's  death  in  the  collection  of  originally  in- 
dependent treatises.     The  title  also  is  of  late  J 
origin.    It  occurs  first  in  Plutarch  (Ale*,  c.  7),  j 
and  must  probably  be  traced  back  to  Amlruuicus  1 
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of  Rhodes.  Out  of  this  progmaty  there  have  been 
lost  the  writings  tltpl  tpiKocoQlas,  in  three  books, 
containing  the  first  sketch  of  metaphysics,  and  a 
description  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philo- 
sophy ;  and  n«pi  litas,  in  at  least  four  books,  a 
polemic  representation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas.  (See  Brandis,  Diatribe  de  perd.  Arid, 
libr.  21.  14.) 

Literature  of  the  Metaphysics.  The  edition  by 
Brandts  Berlin,  1823,  of  which  hitherto  only  the 
first  vol.,  containing  the  text,  has  appeared.  Scho- 
lia Graeca  in  Arist.  Met.  ed.  Brandis,  BeroL  1837* 
8vo.  iv.  1  ;  Biese,  die  Philosophic  det  Arist.  i.  pp. 
310 — 6G1;  Michelet,  Examen  critique  de  la  Mc~ 
taph.  tT  Arist.,  Paris,  1836  ;  Ravaisson,  Sur  la 
Metaph.  d'ArisL,  Paris,  1838  ;  Glaser,  die  Metaph. 
des  Arist.  uach  Composition,  Inhali,  und  Methods, 
Berlin,  1841;  Vatcr,  Vindiciae  theologiae  Aristo- 
tdis.  Lips.  1795  ;  Brandis,  Diatribe,  de  perd.  Arist. 
libr.  de  Ideis  et  de  Bono,  sine  de  Philosophia,  Bon- 
nae, 1823,  and  Rhehusches  Museum,  iL  2,  p.  206, 
Ac,  4,  p.  558,  Ac;  Trendelenburg,  Platonis de  Ideis 
et  Numeris  Doctrina  ex  Aristotele  Ulustrata,  Lips. 
1826*  ;  Starke,  de  Arist.  de  Intelligcntia,  sine  de 
Mente  Sententia,  Neo-Ruppini,  1833,  4to. ;  Bonitx, 
Observationes  criticae  in  Aristotelis  libros  tnetaphy- 
sicos,  BeroL  1842. 

Mathematics,  the  second  science  in  the  sphere  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  is  treated  of  in  the  follow- 
ing writings  of  Aristotle : — 

1.  n«pl  dr6uttr  ypaujuZr,  i.  e.  concerning  indi- 
visible lines,  intended  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  magnitudes.  This  work 
was  attributed  by  several  ancient  critics  to  Theo- 
phrastus.    Ed.  princeps  by  Stephanus,  1557. 

2.  Mfjx8*""!  irpoSK^nara,  Mechanical  Problems, 
critically  and  exegetically  edited  by  Van  Capelle, 
Amstelod.  1812.  The  Roman  writer  Vitruvius 
made  diligent  use  of  this  treatise. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  main  division  of 
Theoretical  Philosophy,  via.  Physics  or  Natural 

science 

wtpl  ipvfff/s,  Urropla  mpl  <pv<rt*s,  Phys,  i.  I  ;  de 
Carlo,  Hi.  1.)  According  to  the  way  in  which  it 
is  treated  of  by  Aristotle,  it  exhibits  the  following 
division  and  arrangement :  The  science  of  Physics 
considers  as  well  the  universal  causes  and  relations 
of  entire  nature,  as  the  individual  natural  bodies. 
The  latter  are  either  simple  and  therefore  eternal 
and  imperishable,  as  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  fundamental  powers  of  the  elements 
(warm,  cold,  moist,  dry) ;  or  they  are  compound, 
earthly,  and  perishable.  The  compound  physical 
substances  are,  1.  such  as  are  formed  immediately 
by  the  above-mentioned  fundamental  forces,  as  the 
elements — fire,  air,  water,  earth  ;  2.  collections  of 
homogeneous  matter  {6pu>iop»pi),  similaria),  which 
are  compounded  of  the  elements,  e.g.  stones,  blood, 
bones,  flesh;  3.  heterogeneous  component  parts  (dW 
Hou>n*piit  dissimilarut),  as  e.  g.  head,  hand,  Ac, 
which  are  compounded  of  different  homogeneous 
constituent  parts,  as  of  bones,  blood,  flesh,  Ac; 
4.  organized  objects  compounded  of  such  hetero- 
geneous constituent  parts  :  animals,  plants.  The 
course  of  observation  and  investigation  proceeds 
from  the  whole  and  universal  to  the  particular  and 
individual ;  but  in  the  case  of  each  individual 
portion  of  the  representation,  from  the  cognoscent 
observation  of  the  external  appearance  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes.  (j'hv$.  i.  1,  hi.  1;  de 
Part*.  Animal,  i.  5  ;  IHst.Amm.  i.  6.  §  4, 
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ier.)  In  the  latter  the  most  important  thing  is 
the  investigation  of  the  purpose  (to  ©5  «p«ko, 
at  km  Jiaaci*),  by  means  of  which  one  arrives  at 
the  idea  of  the  thing  (Ae*7o*,  or  to*  rl  if*  tlroi). 
Aristotle  reproaches  the  older  inreatigators  with 
having  neglected  to  penetrate  into  the  purpose  and 
idea  {rikn  and  A0705)  of  the  individual  sides  and 
parts  of  nature,  and  with  having  always  sought 
merely  for  the  material  cause  of  things.  (De 
Generation**,  y.  1,  ii.  6.)  In  this  investigation  of 
the  purpose,  the  leading  idea  is  always  to  shew, 
that  the  natural  object,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
investigation,  corresponds  most  completely  in  the 
way  in  which  it  exists  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
realised,  and  accordingly  best  fulfils  its  purpose. 


(De  Partsb.  Amxm.  i.  5 ;  Phys.  i.  8 ;  De  Jmet^u 
.u™,  2.) 

According  to  this  mode  of  considering  the  writ- 
ings of  this  pragmaty,  they  will  be  arranged  in  the 
following  manner : — 

1 .  The  eight  books  of  Physics  ($twun)  &Kp6eurit, 
called  also  by  others  wtpl  dpgwr  ;  the  last  three 
books  are  likewise  entitled  wtpl  Kty^crtets  by  Sim- 
pbems,  Prooem.  ad  Phys.  and  ad  vi.  pp.  404-5, 
etL  BeroL)  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the 
gvru-ral  principles  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.) 

The  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  uni- 
verse is  naturally  succeeded  by  the  consideration 
cf  the  principal  parts  of  it,  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  elements.    There  follows  accord- 

2.  The  work  concerning  tie  Heaven  (wtpl  ovpa- 
in  four  books  which  is  entitled  wtpl  koguov 

by  Alexander  of  Aphrodisia*.  (Fabric.  DibL  Gr. 
Li.  p.  230,  HarL)  According  to  an  astronomical 
notice  in  L  12,  the  work  was  composed  after  the 
year  a.  c.  357.  See  Keppler,  Attron.  opL  p.  357 ; 
Baury,  HuJuire  de  fArtronomie,  p.  244. 

3.  The  two  books  on  Production  and  Destruction 
(t*(>1  y*riat<n%  xal  <pdopaty  de  Generation*  et  Cor- 
rnptiom  \  develop  the  general  laws  of  production 
and  d^ktruction,  which  are  indicated  more  definitely 
in  the  process  of  formation  which  goes  on  in 
inorganic  nature,  or  in  meteorological  phaenotnena. 
The  consideration  of  this  forms  the  contents  of  the 

4.  Your  books  on  Aft teoro!<y?y  (utTtwpoXoyutd, 
de  Metmris).  This  work,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  ekarncw  and  ea*«  of  iU  style,  was  com- 
posed ifu-r  b.  c  341,  and  before  the  time  when  an 
nequajt  tancc  with  India  was  obtained  by  Alex- 
ia drr"!  expedition.  (St.  Croix,  Eeamen  critique 
dee  fftst  d'Ak*.  p.  703  ;  Ideler,  Meteorologia  vet. 
Gneeor.  et  Honu,  BeroL  1832.)  It  contains  the 
groniidwnrk  of  a  physical  geography.  It  has  been 
i-divd  by  Ideler,  lap*.  1834,  2  vohv,  with  a  pro- 
foae  commentarv.  This  work  is  commonly  fol- 
lowed b  the  editions  by  the  treatise 

5.  On  tie  Universe  (wtpl  tc6cpov,  de  Afundo)*  a 
Itter  to  Alexander,  which  treats  the  subject  of  the 
k«t  two  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetorical 
Kyle  altogether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The  whole 
is  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same 
tnk  by  Appuletns,  as  Stahr  (Arist  bei  den  Rbmern, 
p.  IW,  Ac)  has  endeavoured  to  prove.  Osann 
a<nbes  it  to  the  Stoic  Chrysippus  (Beitrage  xur 

a.  Rim.  Litt.  Gesch.,  Darmstadt,  1835,  vol.  i. 
W>  1 41—283.)  The  latest  editor  of  Appuleius 
^Sdebrand,  Prolegg.  ad  ApjmL  vol.  i.  p.  xli.,  Ac.), 
*  if  contrary,  looks  upon  the  Latin  work  as  the 
^lation. 

To  the  same  division  of  this  pmgmaty  belongs 
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the  small  fragment  on  the  local  names  nf  several 
winds  (dviuwv  btatis  teat  wpwrrryoplai,  out  of  the 
larger  work  wtpl  <rr)ntlw  xri/uivw,  Diog.  L.  v. 
26 ;  printed  in  Arist.  Opp~,  ed.  Du  Val.  voL  ii.  p. 
848),  and  a  fragment  extant  only  in  a  Latin  form, 
De  SUi  Inert mento. 

The  close  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Meteorologies 
conducts  us  to  the  consideration  of  earthly  natural 
bodies  composed  of  homogeneous  parts  (iuotofitpij). 
Separate  treatises  on  the  inorganic  bodies  of  the 
same  class,  e.  g.  wtpl  uer&Mwv  (Olympiod.  ad 
Arist.  Meteoroi.  i.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  133,  Ideler),  and 
wtpl  ttji  A/flow  (Diog.  L.  v.  26),  have  perished. 
Among  the  works  on  organic  natural  bodies,  Aris- 
totle himself  (Meteor,  i.  1)  places  first  those  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  scientific  consideration 
of  which  he  devoted,  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N. 
viil  17),  fifty,  according  to  Antigonus  Carystius 
(c  66),  seventy  treatises.  Respecting  the  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  the  extant  works  of  this 
pragmaty  see  Trendelenburg,  ad  Arist.  de 
Prooem.  p.  1 1 4,  Ac  The  work  which  we 
place  first  is 

6.  The  History  of  Animals  (wtpl  f«is*r  Urropla^ 
called  by  Aristotle  himself  al  wtpl  rd  f«a  /<rro> 
piat  and  fwt«nj  Icropla,  De  Portions,  UL  14.  §  5) 
in  nine  books.  In  this  work  Aristotle  treats 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  description,  of  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  division  of  the  natural  kingdom, 
according  to  genera,  classes,  and  species ;  making 
it  his  chief  endeavour  to  give  all  the  characteristics 
of  each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  in- 
ternal vital  functions ;  according  to  the  manner  of 
its  copulation,  its  mode  of  life,  and  its  character. 
This  enormous  work,  partly  the  fruit  of  the  kindly 
liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  reached  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth 
book  appended  in  the  MSS.,  which  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  productive  power,  scholars  are  not 
agreed.  Scaliger  wants  to  introduce  it  between 
the  7th  and  8th  books  ;  Camus  regards  it  as  the 
treatise  spoken  of  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius:  Mp 
rov  fn)  ytvra* ;  Schneider  doubts  its  authenticity. 
According  to  a  notice  in  several  MSS.  (p.  633,  ed. 
Berolin.),  it  originates  in  the  Latin  recension  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Respecting  the  plan, 
contents,  history,  and  editions  of  the  work,  Schnei- 
der treats  at  length  in  the  Epimetra  in  the  first 
vol.  of  his  edition.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, in  four  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1811. 

This  work,  the  observations  in  which  are  the 
triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions (Cuvier),  is  followed  by 

7.  The  four  books  on  the  Parts  of  Animals  (wtpl 
fopwr  popl»p\  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing 
the  pbaenomena  in  each  species  develops  the  causes 
of  these  pbaenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the 
formation  of  the  animal  According  to  Titze  (de 
ArisL  Opp.Seriey  pp.55 — 58),  the  first  book  of  this 
work  forms  the  introduction  to  the  entire  preceding 
work  on  animals,  and  was  edited  by  him  under 
the  title  A070J  wtpl  ifnUretts  (i&Kifra  fitBob'iKSs, 
Prag.  1819,  and  Leipmg,  1823,  8vo.,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation  and  remarks.  This  work,  too,  as 
regards  its  form,  belongs  to  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  There  is  a 
separate  work  in  five  books 

8.  On  tie  Generation  of  Animals  (wtpl  £wwv 
7<rccrews),  which  treats  of  the  generation  of  ani- 
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mala  and  the  organs  of  generation.  The  fifth  book 
however  does  not  belong  to  this  work,  but  is  a 
treatise  on  the  changes  which  the  several  parts  of 
the  body  suffer. 

9.  De  fncessu  Anvnalium  (wtpi  fax*)*  iropeiaj), 
the  close  of  which  (c.  19.  p.  713,  ed.  Bekk.j,  after 
the  external  phaenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom 
and  of  animal  organization  have  been  treated  of, 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  internal  cause 
of  these,  the  toul.  The  consideration  of  this  is 
taken  up  by  Aristotle  in  the 

10.  Three  books  on  the  Soul  (w*p\  After 
he  has  criticised  the  views  of  earlier  investigators, 
he  himself  defines  the  soul  to  be  uthe  internal 
formative  principle  of  a  body  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  is  capable  of  life"  (tliot 
(Toinarot  (pwTixov  Surdfitt  fan)*  txorrot).  Such  an 
internal  formative  principle  is  an  «Vr«Mx««a »  (re- 
specting this  expression,  see  Iiiese,  Phil,  da  Arist. 
pp.  355,  452,  479,  Ac.) ;  the  soul  is  therefore  the 
entelecheia  of  a  body  capable  of  life,  or  organized : 
it  is  its  essence  (othria),  its  \&yos+  This  work  has 
been  edited  by  Trendelenburg,  Jenae,  1833,  8vo. — 
one  of  the  most  excellent  editions  of  any  separate 
portion  of  Aristotle's  writings  in  point  of  criticism 
and  explanation.  With  this  work  the  following 
treatises  are  connected,  in  which  individual  sub- 
jects are  carried  out : 

11.  On  the  Motion  of  Animals  (wtpl  fofwf  iwnf- 
atwt). 

12.  Parra  Natural  ia^  a  series  of  essays,  which, 
according  to  their  plan,  form  an  entire  work  (de 
Sensu,  c  1)  on  sense  and  the  sensible.  These 
treatises  come  next  in  the  following  succession  : 

(a)  On  Memory  and  Recollection  (wtpi  uy^fiV 
koI  dvafurjfftwt). 

(6)  On  Sleep  and  Waking  (w«pl  Srvov  col  iypit 
ydpvtmt). 

(c)  On  Dreams  (w*pt  ivvrvlvv). 

(d)  Tirol  rys  Kaff  Srvov  narrudis  (de  Divinations 
per  Somnum). 

(e)  Tltpt  naKpoStS-nrros  oral  0paxy€to^rrjTOS  (de 
Ismaitudme  et  Brevitate  Viiae), 

(/)  Utpl  wt&Tttro  t  xai  yj'ipots  (de  Juvcntutc  ft 

SeiwctnU). 

(a)  Tltpl  dvairvoi)t  (de  Rcspiratione). 

(A)  Ilspl  f»h}r  icol  Bararov  (de  Vita  et  Morte). 

With  these  treatises  closes  the  circle  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  animals  and  animal  life. 

13.  The  treatise  de  Sens*,  according  to  Trendel- 
enburg's conjecture,  has  come  down  to  us  in  an 
incomplete  form,  and  the  extant  fragment  wtpl 
dnowrrip*  probably  belongs  to  it.  The  same  is 
probably  the  case  with  the  treatise 

14.  On  Colours  (wtpl  %fiwyArmr),  which,  how- 
ever, Titze  (L  cp.67)  regards  as  a  fragment  of  the 
lost  work  on  Plants.  The  fragment  wymifuvros 
(de  Spiriiu),  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  recent  investigations,  the  production  of  a 
Stoic,  is  connected,  as  regards  its  subject,  with  the 
treatise  wtpl  draTrorjs.  The  treatise  on  Physio- 
gnomics  (tywriiryvwfUKa)  printed  in  Fltaa,  ScrijAores 
Pht/sivfrnomui  vetereSy  in  like  manner,  is  connected 
with  the  scientific  consideration  of  animal  life. 


•  Preserved  by  Porphyrins,  ad  Ptolemaei  Har- 
marrim,  printed  in  PatriL  Discuss.  Perip.  p.  85,  &c 
and  in  Wallis,  Opp.  Oxon.  1G99,  vol  iii.  p.  246,  &c. 

t  See  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  v.  1,  de  Partto.  A  mm. 
ii.  10,  de  Jntmt.  el  Senect.  HI,*  OrneraL  Anim. 
L  1,  extr.  i.  23,  and  in  other  passages. 


The  organization  of  plants  had  been  treated  ot 
by  Aristotle  in  a  separate  work  (**«/>}  6vrt>).t 
The  extant 

15.  Two  books  ITepl  Qvrmv  (de  Plant  it\  accord- 
ing to  a  remark  in  the  preface,  are  a  trantktion 
from  a  Latin  translation,  which  again  was  foaaded 
on  an  Arabic  version  of  the  original  In  spite  of 
all  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  against  their 
authenticity,  there  are  many  expressioni  found  in 
them  which  bear  an  undoubtedly  Aristotelian 
stamp.  (Compare  HcnscheL  deAruL  Bolan.  VLk«. 
Vratislaviae,  1823.) 

Several  anutumu\d  works  of  Aristotle  have  \*eu 
lost.    He  was  the  first  person  who  in  any  especial 
manner  advocated  anatomical  investigations,  and 
shewed  the  necessity  of  them  for  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.    He  frequently  refers  to  investi- 
gations of  his  own  on  the  subject.  (Hid.  Amm. 
I  17,  extr.,  iii.  2,  vi.  10.)    Diog.  Laert  (v.  2i) 
mentions  eight  books  dWroiiaV,  and  one  book 
InKarri  dvarauiv,  by  Aristotle.     According  to 
Aristotle's  own  intimations  (de  Gen.  An.  ii.  7,  de 
Part.  An.  iv.  5),  these  writings  were  illustrated  by 
drawings.    The  treatise  LSSri/sos  $  rtpl  <Kr>j, 
a  dialogue  called  after  Eudemus  of  Cyprus,  the 
friend  of  the  philosopher,  has  also  been  lost  In 
this  work,  of  which  a  considerable  fragment  hat 
been  preserved  by  Plutarch  (de  ConsoL  ad  Apoilu*. 
p.  115,  b.),  Aristotle  refuted  the  proposition,  th.it 
the  soul  is  no  independent  essence,  but  only  the 
harmony  of  the  body.  Whether  the  treatise  quoted 
by  Diog.  Laert.,  bicus  »*pl  ifvxiji,  belongs  to  this 
class  of  works,  is  doubtful    Respecting  the  Is* 
medical  works,  see  Buhle,  L  c  p.  102. 

3.  Practical  Philosoj>hy9  or  Politics. 

All  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  phi- 
losophy is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works : 
the  Ethics^  the  Politics,  and  the  Oeoonomic*.  In 
them  Aristotle  treats  of  the  sciences  which  haw 
reference  to  the  operation  of  the  reason  manifesting 
itself  in  particular  spheres.  Their  subject,  there- 
fore, is  action  i  morality  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  the  family,  and  to  the  state.  Next  to 
these  we  place  the  sciences  which  have  for  their 
object  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty  (*s»«H 
i.  e.  Art. 

Ethics. — The  principal  work  on  this  subject  is 
1.  'Hdiicd  NiKo/ufx«o>  in  10  books.  Ari»tol> 
hcre  begins  with  the  highest  and  most  universal 
end  of  life,  for  the  individual  aa  -well  as  for  the 
community  in  the  state.    Thin  is  happiness  (<&o> 
aovia) ;  and  its  conditions  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the  actor,  and  en 
the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily  advantage 
and  favourable  external  circumstances,    Virtue  is 
the  readiness  to  act  constantly  and  consciously 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature  ot  man 
(ipdos  A970S).    The  nature  of  virtue  (.hews  itself 
in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two  ex- 
tremes.   In  accordance  with  this,  the  several  vir- 
tues are  enumerated    and  cha  raeterized.  The 
authenticity  of  the  work,  which  an  ancient  trac- 
tion ascribes  to  Nicomachua,  the  son  of  Aristotle, 
ia  indubitable,  though  there  ia  Rome  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  several  books.  The 
title  Nuropdxfta  fuxpd,  under  which  David  (/Vs- 
leg.  ad  Caieg.  p.  25,  a.  40,  Schol.  ed.  Beroha.) 
quotes  the  work,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  The 
best  editions  are  by  ZelL  Heidelberg,  1820, 2  rob* 
8vo.;  Corais,  Paris,  1822,  8vo.;  Card  well,  Oxaa. 
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1828,  2  vola.;  Mkhelet,  Berlin,  1828,  2  vols. 
F<»id*  the  Nkomachean  Ethics,  we  find  amongst 


2.  'HsYsd  Ev&^te*a,  in  teven  books,  of  which 
only  book*  L  ii.  iii.  and  vii.  are  independent,  while 
toe  rtauiuung  books  iv.  v.  and  vi.  agree  word  for 
word  »'uh  books  t.  vi.  and  vii.  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics.  This  ethical  work  is  perhaps  a  recension 
of  Aristotle's  lectures,  edited  by  Eudemus, 

1  Hfcssi  MtytOux  (in  David,  L  c  'He.  uiy. 
N'tM^ox*4*)  tn  two  books,  which  Pansch  (deAnxL 
sops*  aW  Mtieio  Ubro,  1841),  has  lately 
endeavoured  to  shew  uot  to  be  a  work  of  Aristotle, 
Sut  an  abstract,  and  one  too  not  made  by  a  very 
*W  hand ;  whilst  another  critic,  Glaser  (die 
M<i*jJl  u>*  A  rat,  pp.  53, 54),  looks  upon  it  as  the 
avenue  first  sketch  of  the  larger  work. 

4.  The  treatise  Tl*(>i  d^rrmv  nal  kokwv,  a  collec- 
\i<->h  oi  definitions,  is  of  very  doubtful  origin,  though 
pnfcablv  belonging  to  the  later  age  of  extracts. 

The  Eli-cs  conduct  us  to  the  Politics.  (See  Eth, 
Aic  x.  extr.)    The  connexion  between  the  two 
weeks  is  so  dote,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the  word 
iffTtfor  reference  it  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Poli- 
tics, and  in  the  latter  by  vporcpor  to  the  Ethics. 
The  Aristotelian  Poliiia  (woXrrutd ;  in  Diogenes 
Ltrrtias,  t.  24,  »oArrunj  dbcp6aois)  in  eight  books, 
hive  for  their  object  to  shew  how  happiness  is 
to  be  attained  for  tie  human  community  in  the 
mate;  tar  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely 
the  external   preservation  of  life,  but  "happy 
life,  as  it  is  attained  by  means  of  virtue**  (d>en), 
perfect  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence 
also  ethics  form  the  first  and  most  general  founda- 
tion of  political  life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain 
its  highest  object,  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
among  its  citiaena.    The  house,  the  family,  is  the 
eminent  of  the  state.   Accordingly  Aristotle  begins 
with  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  pro- 
oetci  to  a  description  of  the  different  forms  of 
government,  after  which  he  gives  an  historico- 
critkal  delineation  of  the  most  important  Hellenic 
constitutions,*  and  then  investigates  which  of  the 
constitutions  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of  a  state). 
The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as  the  most 
Lxporumt  condition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the 
conclusion.    Doubu  have  been  raised  by  scholars 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  several  books ; 
and  huely  St.  Htfaire,  in. the  introduction  to  his 
edition  ('p.  lxxvL),  has  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
transposition,  in  accordance  with  which  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  original  order  of  the  books  :  L  ii. 
iii.  viL  viiL  iv.  vi.  v.     On  the  other  band,  Biese 
(PktL  <fe»  Arid,  ii  p.  400)  has  acutely  defended 
the  aid  order. 

The  best  editions  of  the  Politics  are  by  Schnei- 
der. Franco!  ad  Viadr.  1809,  2  vols.;  Corais,  Paris 
1821 ;  Gbttling,  Jenae,  1824  ;  Stahr,  with  a  Ger- 
man translation,  Lips.  1837  ;  Barthelemy  St.  Hi- 
lars, with  a  French  translation,  and  a  very  good 
introduction,  Paris,  1837. 

Of  the  work  extant  under  Aristotle *a  name,  the 
fjrcamunua  (oUorofuKd)^  in  two  books  only  the 
tzrst  book  is  genuine ;  the  second  is  spurious. 
(Niebuhr,  Kleme  Sekr.  L  p.  412.)  The  first  book 
as  asscrihed  to  Theopbrastus  in  a  fragment  of  Philo- 
tseanus.  (7/mWajum  voL  iii.  pp.  vii.  xxviL)  The 

*  For  this  section  Aristotle  had  made  preparation 
tnr  his  collection  of  158  Hellenic  constitutions;  of 
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best  editions  are  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1815 ;  and 
Guttling.  Jenae,  1830. 

Among  the  lost  writings  of  this  pragmaty  we 
have  to  mention, 

1.  nooTOfTTitfd's,  an  exhortation  to  the  study  of 
philosophy. 

2.  n«fri  ciVycrrfas,  on  Nobility,  which,  however, 
ancient  critics  (as  Plut  Aristid.  27)  already  looked 
upon  as  spurious ;  in  which  opinion  most  modern 
scholars  agree  with  them.  (See  Lurac  Lcctt.  A  Uuxte, 
pp.  82 — 85  ;  Welcker,  ad  Theognid.  p.  lix.  &c.) 

B.  Historical  Works. 

Of  the  large  number  of  writings,  partly  politico- 
historical,  partly  connected  with  the  history  of 
literature,  and  partly  antiquarian,  belonging  to  this 
class,  only  scanty  fragments  and  solitary  notices 
have  been  preserved.  '1  he  extant  treatise,  de 
Xenojihunr,  Zcnune,  et  Gorgia,  which  is  important 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Eleatic  philosophy,  is 
only  a  fragment  of  a  more  comprehensive  work  on 
the  history  of  philosophy.  (Spalding,  Comment,  in 
prim.  part.  UbeUi  de  Xen.  Zen.  et  Gory*  BeroL  1 793.) 

The  lost  writings  belonging  to  this  pragmaty  are 

1.  The  Polities  (woktrtuu),  a  description  and 
history  of  the  constitutions,  manners,  and  usages 
of  158  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  27;  according  to  others, 
250  or  more)  states,  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  Politics.  The  numerous  fragments  of  this  in- 
valuable work  have  not  yet  been  collected  with 
sufficient  care.  The  collection  by  Neumann  (Hei- 
delb.  1827)  it  quite  unsatisfactory. 

2.  Nc>uw  papGcyiKd,  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Barbarian*. 

3.  KtJocij,  Legends  of  Ikt  foundings  of  Cities, 

4.  Tlepl  ripnuArw*. 

For  poetical  literature  and  chronology  the  fol- 
lowing treatises  were  important : 

5.  OkvftirioviKeu.  (tlvGwruciv  diaypa^  Nhcw 
Atorwruutaty  Diog.  Laert.  v.  26.) 

6.  Td  Jk  too  Tifuuov  nal  rur  'AoxvrtW,  a 
work  the  first  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  Timacus 
Locrus  (de  Anitna  A/andi),  just  as  the  second  part, 
on  Archytas,  is  in  the  fragments  preserved  in  S to- 
la*'u»  under  the  name  of  Archytas.  (O.F.Gruppe, 
Ueber  die  Fragment*  des  Archytas,  Berlin,  1840.) 

7.  Didascalia,  a  critico-chronological  specification 
of  the  repertory  of  the  Athenian  stage.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  26.) 

8.  KvkXos  $  wtpl  woenrHv.  (Comp.  Welcker, 
tiler  die  Cyklischen  Dichter,  p.  48.) 

9.  'Airofnifusra'OnnptKd,  (See  Nitxsch,eV  Arist. 
adv.  Wolfianosy  Kilae,  1831.) 

10.  n«pi  'AActdySpov,  a  work  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

We  now  turn  to  those  writings  of  Aristotle 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  iwurr^un  soup-unf,  have 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty, 
or  Art.    To  these  beloug  the  Poetics  and  Rhetoric 

1.  The  Poetics  (n«pl  ironp-urifs).  Aristotle  pe- 
netrated deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients,  either 
before  or  after  him,  into  the  essence  of  Hellenic 
art,  and  with  the  most  comprehensive  mind  tra- 
versed the  region  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  Hellenes  unfolded  itself,  and  brought  it  under 
the  dominion  of  science.  He  is  the  father  of  the 
aesthetics  of  poetry,  as  he  is  the  completer  of  Greek 
rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  treatise  itself  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine ;  but  the  explanation  of  its  pre- 
sent form  is  still  a  problem  of  criticism.  Some 
(as  Gottf.  Hermann  and  Bern  hardy)  look  upon  it 
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as  the  first  sketch  of  an  uncompleted  work;  others,  j 
as  an  extract  from  a  larger  work  ;  others  again,  as 
the  notes,  taken  by  some  hearer,  of  lectures  deli- 
vered by  Aristotle.  Thus  much,  however,  is  clear, 
that  the  treatise,  as  we  have  it  at  present,  is  an 
independent  whole,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  interpolations,  the  work  of  one  author.  Farther, 
that  the  lost  work  woiirrwV,  a  history  of  the 
literature  of  poetry,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Poetics*  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation 
as  the  Polities  do  to  the  Politics.  As  regards  the 
contents  of  the  Poetics,  Aristotle,  like  Plato,  starts 
from  the  principle  of  the  imitation,  or  imitative  re- 
presentation (ju/Mflm),  cither  of  a  real  object  exist- 
ing in  the  external  world,  or  of  one  produced  by 
the  internal  power  of  imagination.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  that  the  different  species  of 
art  generally,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  assume 
their  definite  forms.  The  activity  of  art  is  distin- 
guished from  practical  activity  in  this  respect: 
that  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  exercise  of  the 
creative  faculty,  the  production  of  a  trork,  is  the 
main  thing ;  and  that  the  internal  condition,  the 
disposition,  of  the  person  who  exercises  this  crea- 
tive faculty,  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  treatise  (cc.  6 — 2*2)  contains  a 
theory  of  tragedy ;  nothing  else  is  treated  of,  with 
the  exception  of  the  epos ;  comedy  is  merely  al- 
luded to.  The  best  editions  of  the  work  are  by 
Oottf.  Hermann,  Lips.  1802,  with  philological  and 
philosophical  (Kantian)  explanations;  Grafcnhan, 
Lips.  1821,  an  ill-arranged  compilation;  Bekker, 
Berol.  1832,  8vo. ;  and  Ritter,  Colon.  1839, 
8vo.  Ritter  considers  two-thirds  of  the  Poetics 
to  consist  of  the  interpolations  of  a  later  and 
extremely  silly  editor;  but  his  opinion  has  been 
almost  universally  rejected  in  Germany.  As 
explanatory  writings,  besides  Leaning's  Ham- 
burpische  Dramaturgies  we  need  mention  only 
M idler,  Gesch.  der  Theorie  der  Kunst  bed  den  Alien, 
pt  ii.  pp.  1 — 181,  and  the  German  translation  by 
Knebel,  Stuttgart,  1840. 

2.  The  Rhetoric  (t4x*1  birropiK^),  in  three 
books.  Aristotle,  in  accordance  with  his  method, 
oa  we  have  already  observed  in  the  case  of  the 
Physics,  Politics,  and  Poetics  before  proceeding  to 
lay  down  a  theory  of  rhetoric,  prepared  a  safe 
foundation  by  means  of  extensive  studies.  These 
studies  gaVe  rise  to  a  separate  historical  work 
(entitled  Tex**"  crwayurf^),  in  which  he  collected 
all  the  earlier  theories  of  the  rhetoricians  from 
Tisias  and  Corax  onwards.  From  the  latter  work 
the  Aristotelian  rhetoric  developed  itself,  a  work  of 
which,  as  regards  its  leading  features,  the  first 
sketch  was  drawn  at  an  early  period; — it  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  the  first  lectures  and 
written  works  of  Aristotle  treated  of  rhetoric ; — it 
was  then  carefully  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
and  enriched  with  remarks  drawn  from  the  ob- 
servation of  human  life  and  knowledge  through 
many  years.  The  period  of  it*  composition  is 
treated  of  by  Max.  Schmidt,  De  tempore  quo  ab 
Arist.  libride  Arte  RJistor.  conscripti  el  editi  sint, 
Halle,  1837. 

Rhetoric,  as  a  science,  according  to  Aristotle,  stands 
side  by  side  (apricrpofov)  with  Dialectics.  That 
which  alone  makes  a  scientific  treatment  of  rheto- 
ric possible  is  the  argumentation  which  awakens 
conviction  (oJ  ydp  wurrm  *Vrex*o»  **TI  fuSvor). 
He  therefore  directs  his  chief  attention  to  the 
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|  inasmuch  as  earlier  rhetoricians  as  he  says,  had 
treated  this  most  important  subject  in  an  exceed* 
ingly  superficial  manner.    The  second  main  divi- 
sion of  the  work  treats  of  the  production  of  that 
favourable  disposition  in  the  hearer,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  orator  appears  to  him  to  be  worthy  oi 
credit.    Yet  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  know 
what  must  be  said, — one  must  also  say  this  in  a 
proper  manner,  if  the  speech  is  to  produce  the  in- 
tended elfect.     Therefore  in  the  third  part  he 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement. 
The  best  edition  with  a  commentary  is  the  one 
published  at  Oxford,  1820, 8vo. ;  but  a  good  critical 
and  explanatory  edition  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Among  the  writings  of  Aristotle  we  also  find 
3.  A  work  on  Rhetoric  addressed  to  Alexander 
CPrrropt/rrt'  wp&t  'AAt^avopot');  but  it  is  spurious, 
and  should  probably  be  ascribed  to  Anaximene* 
of  Lampsacus.    Others  consider  its  author  to  haTo 
been  Thcodectes  or  Corax. 

C.  MiscBLLANKOU8  Works. 

Among  the  writings  which  Aristotle  left  behind 
him,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
Collectanea,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  hand 
of  the  philosopher  in  the  course  of  his  extended 
studies.  To  these  writings,  which  were  not 
originally  destined  for  publication,  belong 

1.  The  Problems  (wpofAffoutra),  in  36  sections, 
questions  on  individual  points  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  a  treasure  of  the  deepest  sad 
most  acute  remarks,  which  has  been  far  from  beinjf 
properly  used  and  sifted.  A  good  edition  i*  a 
desideratum.  (Compare  Chabanon,  Trots  Mtmoirr* 
sur  les  Problimes  tT  Arist.  in  the  Mem.  de  rjcad. 
des  Inscript.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  285,  &c,  p.  326,  &c 

2.  BavpdauL  'Akovo-(wto,  short  notices  and  ac- 
counts of  various  phaenomcna,  chierly  connected 
with  natural  history,  of  very  unequal  value,  and 
in  part  manifestly  not  of  Aristotelian  origin.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Westermann,  in  his  Rem* 
MirabiL  script,  Graeci,  Bruna.  1839. 

D.  Letters. 

All  those  which  are  extant  are  spurious:  the 
genuine  and  copious  collection  of  Aristotle's  letters, 
which  antiquity  possessed,  ia  lost.  Those  which 
were  arranged  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  filled  20 
books.  (Pseudo-Demetrius,  de  Elocvt.  §  231.) 
A  later  collection  by  Artemon,  a  learned  Chri»ton 
of  the  third  century,  consisted  of  8  books.  (See 
David,  Categ.  p.  24,  a.  L  27,  ed.  BeroL)  David 
(p.  22,  a.  21,  Berol.)  praises  the  clear,  simp>. 
noble  style  of  Aristotle's  letters,  a  deseriptioa 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  character  of 
those  that  are  extant.  Respecting  Aristotle^  tnll, 
which  Diog.  Laert.  (v.  11 — 16)  has  preserved, 
we  have  spoken  before,   [p.  321,  a.] 

E.  POKMS  AND  SPKKCHKS. 

There  arc  preserved— 

1 .  The  Scolion  addressed  to  Hernias,  which  «« 
have  already  mentioned.  (In  Ilgen,  Scotia,  Jenae, 
1798,  p.  137  ;  Qrafenhan,  AristU.  potto,  MuV 
husae,  1831,  4to.;  Bergk,  Po'c'tae  Lyrici Groeei) 

2.  Two  epigrams,  the  one  on  a  statue  erected  to 
his  friend  Hermiaa,  and  one  on  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Plato. 

The  speeches  of  Aristotle  which  are  lost,  were 
•AwoAoyfo  twrrtflas  wpos  Ed/w^oorra,  of  which 
wc  have  already  spoken  ;  an  "Eymdfuor  wWr«s 
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acJ  an  'Z-yKalpunr  \6yov.  Among  the  writings 
which  were  foisted  upon  Aristotle  in  the  middle 
age*,  there  were  the  treatise*  (in  Latin)  :  1.  My$- 
k«  Af<ry}ivyrum  phxlo^Anae  libr.  xiv.,  a  compila- 
tion from  Fiorina*.  (Classical  Journal,  voL  xt.  p. 
279.)  4.  ZAe  Pomo  (translated  from  the  Hebrew 
by  Manfred,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.),  a 
Uoatise  oa  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  3.  Secrv/a 
*rrr.for»«  (doctrine*  on  prudence  and  the  art  of 
gjTMTiment ),  and  other*. 

IV.  LSAAINO  MUTURM  OF  ArISTOTLKS 

Philosophy. 
AD  that  the  Hellenes  had  a*  vet  attained  in  the 
wbt,ie  com  pa**  of  science  and  art,  was  embraced  by 
the  yigantic  mind  of  Aristotle,  which,  so  to  say, 
tnu«n*ed  in  thought  all  that  the  Hellenic  world 
had  up  to  that  time  struggled  and  lived  through, 
and  transmitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings  and 
philosophy  the  result,  as  reflected  in  his  mind,  of 
this  earlier  age,     Aristotle  stand*  at  the  turning 
point  of  Hellenic  life,  when,  after  the  original  forms 
of  political  existence  and  art  were  completed,  after 
the  close  of  the  age  of  production,  the  period  of 
redectjon  ktept  in,  and  endeavoured  by  the  exercise 
of  thought  to  possess  itself  of  the  immense  mats  of 
material*  that  had  been  gained.    And  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  Divine  Providence,  which  sum- 
moned to  this  task  a  mind  like  Aristotle's,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  contemplation  of  the  past  was 
»nl]  fre*h  and  lively,  and  tradition  still  recent ;  and 
which  called  forth  all  hi*  powers  by  placing  him  in 
th*  midst  of  the  new  impetus  which  the  Hellenic 
aiLd  had  received  through  the  Macedonian  con- 
<\ae\t  of  the  world.    Thus  did  the  genius  of  the 
age  find  in  Aristotle  its  first  and  wonderful  in- 
strument.   We  have  already,  in  enumerating  his 
works,  had  occasion  to  admire  the  universality  of 
the  philosopher,  for  whom  a  mythical  legend  of  the 
iuu miaiion  of  a  city  was  not  less  attractive  than  I 
speculations  on  first  causes  and  highest  ends,  or 
oUM-rvatiou*  on  animal  life  and  poetry.   "  Quot 
stem  lis,"  exclaims  Quintilian  (Or.  Inst.  xii.  11. 
|  22)  in  astonishment,  "  Aristoteles  didicit,  ut  non 
*->loai  quae  ad  philosophos  et  oratores  pertinerent 
scirnt^  ctJtnplecteretur,  sed  animalium  satorumque 
natura*  omnes  perqaireret."    u  Aristotle,"  says 
Hegel  ( Geaei.  der  Philonojihic,  ii.  p.  298),  **  pene- 
trabrd  into  the  whole  mass  and  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  universe  of  things,  and  subjected  to 
the  comprehension  its  scattered  wealth  ;  and  the 
gmw  uomlier  of  the  philosophical  sciences  owe  to 
hnn  their  separation  and  commencement  While 
ia  this  manner  science  separates  itself  into  a  series 
of  definitions,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the 
taxar  time  contains  the  most  profound  (speculative 
Hie**.   He  is  more  comprehensive  and  speculative 
than  any  one  else.   And  although  his  system  does 
not  appear  developed  in  its  several  parts,  but  the 
part*  stand  side  by  side,  they  yet  form  a  totality 
of  essentially  speculative  philosophy." 

In  giving  a  sketch  or  " sum"  of  Aristotle's 
priiiofiophy,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  out- 
line, to  which  an  accurate  study  of  Aristotle's 
w.  irks  alone  can  give  completeness.*  The  true  and 
correct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy  is  due  to  the  revolution  which  philoso- 
phy itself  has  undergone  in  Germany  through 
influence  of  HegcL    The  universal  conception 
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which  had  been  formed  of  Aristotle's  philosophy 
up  to  the  time  of  Hegel,  was,  that  Aristotle  had 
made  what  is  called  experience  the  principle  of 
knowledge  and  cognition.  Accordingly  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  as  realism  in  the  most  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  was  placed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Platonic  idealism.  This  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  proceed- 
ed from  various  causes.  Firstly  and  chiefly,  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. Little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  Aristotle 
was  still  very  little  read.  We  have  seen  how 
even  the  philological  study  of  his  writings  was 
neglected  for  centuries ;  and  the  philosophical 
study  of  tbem  fared  no  better.  The  properly 
speculative  writings,  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
works,  were  scarcely  read  by  any  one.  Nay,  even 
on  certain  aesthetical  propositions  (e.  g.  on  the  three 
unities  of  the  drama)  false  traditions  prevailed, 
which  were  utterly  unsubstantiated  by  the  Poetics. 
And  yet  the  Poetics  was  one  of  the  most  read  and 
most  easily  accessible  of  his  writings.  To  this 
were  added  other  causes.  Very  many  derived 
their  acquaintance  with  Aristotelian  philosophy 
from  Cicero,  in  whose  works  Aristotle  appears  only 
as  a  moral  philosopher  and  natural  historian. 
Others  confounded  the  so-called  scholastic  Aristo- 
telian! with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which,  however,  in  the  schoolmen  appears  as  mere 
empty  formalism.  Others,  lastly,  overlooked  in 
the  consideration  of  the  method  in  which  Aristotle 
pbilosopltized  the  essential  character  of  the  philo- 
sophy itself.  This  last  circumstance  in  particular 
introduced  that  false  conception,  according  to  which 
common  empeiria,  experience,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  principle  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We  must 
therefore  first  endeavour  to  make  clear  Aristotle's 

method. 

The  peculiar  method  of  Aristotle  stands  in  close 
connexion  with  the  universal  direction  which  ho 
gave  to  his  intellectual  exertions,  striving  to  pene- 
trate into  the  whole  compass  of  knowledge.  In 
this  endeavour  he  certainly  sets  out  from  experi- 
ence, in  order  first  to  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of 
that  which  really  exists,  and  so  to  grasp  in  thought 
the  multiplicity  and  breadth  of  the  sensible  and 
spiritual  world.  Thus  be  always  first  lays  hold  of 
his  subject  externally,  separates  that  in  it  which  is 
merely  accidental,  renders  prominent  the  contra- 
dictions which  result,  seeks  to  solve  them  and  to 
refer  them  to  a  higher  idea,  and  so  at  last  arrives 
at  the  cognition  of  the  ideal  intrinsic  nature,  which 
manifest*  itself  in  every  separate  object  of  reality. 
In  this  manner  he  consecutively  develops  the  ob- 
jects as  well  of  the  natural  as  of  the  spiritual  world, 
proceeding  genetically  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  the  more  known  to  the  less  known,  and 
translates  the  world  of  experience  into  the  Idea. 
Accordingly  be  usually  first  points  out  how,  when 
an  object  is  produced,  it  first  presents  itself  to  our 
cognition  generally,  and  then  how  this  general  ob- 
ject branches  out  into  separate  species,  and  first 
really  manifests  itself  in  these.  In  this  way  he 
also  develops  the  origin  of  science  itself  gencti- 


*  The  Lest  works 


his  philosophy 


a  Hegel's  Vorlesungen  liber  Gem*,  der 
phie^  ii.  pp.  298—422. 

6  fiiese,  Die  Philosophic  des  Aristoteles  i*  ikrem 
Zusammenhange,  tnit  besonderer  Iierii  ckxii  Id  iyw  ng  Jet 
phUosophischen  Sprachgebrauchs,  vol.  i.,  Berlin, 
1835,  and  vol.  it,  1842, 
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cally ;  he  adzes  upon  the  individual  steps  of  con- 
sciousness, from  the  impression  on  the  senses  to  the 
highest  exercise  of  reason,  and  exhibits  the  internal 
wealth  of  intellectual  life.  He  sets  out,  therefore, 
from  the  individual,  the  concrete  individual  exist- 
ence of  the  apparent  world  ;  and  this  is  the  empir- 
ical side  of  his  philosophy.  The  beginning  of  his 
philosophical  investigations  is  external.  But  the 
end  in  view  manifests  itself  in  the  course  of  them. 
For,  while  in  this  way  he  begins  with  the  external, 
he  steadily  endeavours  to  bring  into  prominent 
and  distinct  relief  the  intrinsic  nature  of  each  sepa- 
rate thing  according  to  the  internal  formative 
principles  which  are  inherent  in  it,  and  essentially 
belong  to  it 

Next  to  this  starting-point,  an  essential  part  of 
his  method  is  the  exhibition  and  removal  of  the 
difficulties  which  corns  in  the  troy  i*  the  course  of  the 
iuredwUioti  (diropUu,  iwrxipsuu.  Com  p.  Metaph, 
iiL  1,  p.  40,  20).  "For,"  says  Aristotle,  "those 
who  investigate  without  removing  the  difficulties 
are  like  persons  who  do  not  know  whither  they 
ought  to  go,  and  at  the  same  time  never  perceive 
whether  they  have  found  what  they  were  seeking 
or  not.  For  the  end  in  view  is  not  clear  to  such  a 
person,  but  is  clear  to  one  who  has  previously  ac- 
quired a  consciousness  of  the  difficulties.  Lastly, 
that  person  must  necessarily  be  in  a  better  condi- 
tion for  judging,  who  has,  as  it  were,  heard  all  the 
opposing  doctrines  as  though  they  were  antagonist 
parties  pleading  before  a  tribunal."  Hence  he 
everywhere  has  regard  to  his  predecessors,  and 
endeavours  carefully  to  develop  the  foundation 
and  relative  truth  of  their  doctrines.  (Metaph.  I  3, 
Top.  L  2.)  In  this  manner  Aristotle  proceeds  with 
an  impartiality  which  reminds  one  of  the  epic  re- 
pose in  Homer,  and  which  may  easily  give  him  a 
tinge  of  scepticism  and  indeftniteness,  where  the 
solution  does  not  immediately  follow  the  aporia, 
but  ocean  in  the  progress  of  the  development. 

Intimately  connected  with  his  endeavour  to  set 
out  with  that  which  is  empirically  known,  is  his 
practice  of  everywhere  making  conceptions  of  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  men,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, proverbs,  religious  conceptions  (comp,  Metaph. 
xii  8,  xiv.  8,  de  Cado,  il  1,  de  General.  Anim.  i.  2), 
and  above  ail,  language,  the  points  on  which  to 
hang  his  speculative  investigations.  The  Ethics  in 
particular  give  abundant  proofs  of  the  last.  Thus 
advancing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the 
more  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect,  he  constantly 
brings  into  notice  the  entelecheia  (#VreA«x«o),  or 
that  to  which  everything,  according  to  its  pecu- 
liarity, is  capable  of  attaining  ;  whereupon,  again 
he  also  points  out  in  this  entelecheia  the  higher 
principle  through  which  the  entelecheia  itself  be- 
comes a  potentiality  (Wwym).  In  this  manner  he 
exhibits  the  different  steps  of  development  in  nn- 
tural  existence  in  their  internal  relation  to  each 
other,  and  so  at  last  arrives  at  the  highest  unity, 
consisting  in  the  purpose  nnd  cause,  which,  in  its 
creative,  organizing  activity,  makes  of  the  manifold 
and  different  forms  of  the  universe  one  internally 
connected  whole. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind, 
that  this  method  did  not  lead  Aristotle  to  a  perfect 
and  compact  system.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
is  not  such.  In  every  single  science  he  always,  so 
to  say,  starts  afresh  from  the  commencement.  The 
individual  rsirts  of  his  philosophy,  therefore,  sub- 
sist independently  side  by  side,  and  arc  not  com- 


bined by  the  rigorous  self-development  of  the  idea 
into  one  whole,  the  several  members  of  which  arc 
mutually  connected  and  dependent  This,  the  de- 
monstration of  the  unity  of  idea  in  the  entire  uni- 
verse of  natural  and  spiritual  life,  was  a  problem 
which  was  reserved  for  after  ages. 

The  composition  of  Aristotle's  writings  stands 
in  close  connexion  with  the  method  of  his  philoso- 
phizing. Here  the  object  of  investigation  is  always 
first  hud  down  and  distinctly  defined,  in  order 'to 
obviate  any  misunderstanding.  Thereupon  he 
gives  an  historical  review  of  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  hitherto  treated  by  earlier  philo- 
sophers (Phus.  i.  2,  &&,  de  Anima,  i.  2,  Metnpk. 
L  3,  &&,  Elk.  Nic  i.  3,  Magn.  Mot.  l  1,  PaliLa.)', 
and  indeed  it  may  be  remarked  generally,  that 
Aristotle  is  the  father  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  investigation  itself  then  begins  with  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  difficulties,  doubts,  and  contradictions 
which  present  themselves  (dxopwu,  drop^uaTu). 
These  are  sifted,  and  discussed  and  explained  en 
all  sides  (8iavop*?v);  and  the  solution  and  recon- 
ciliation of  them  (Aiwit,  edvepetr,  in  opposition  to 
dwofntr)  is  given  in  the  coarse  of  the  investigation. 
{Metaph.  L  init  p.  40,  Brandis,  Phgs.  iv.  4,  p 211, 
L  7,  ed.  BeroL)  In  this  enumeration  of  the  variou» 
views  and  aporiee,  Aristotle  is  not  unfreooently 
explicit  to  a  degree  which  wearies  the  reader,  ss  it 
is  continued  without  any  internal  necessity. 

V.  Relation  op  run  Aristotklian  Philo- 
sophy to  thk  Platonic. 
In  the  Platonic  philosophy  the  opposition  b> 
tween  the  real  and  the  ideal  had  completely  de- 
veloped itself.    For  while  the  opposition  and  con- 
tradiction in  the  ideal — in  the  world  of  thought- 
was  conquered  by  Plato's  dialectics,  the  external 
and  sensible  world  was  looked  upon  as  a  world  at 
appearance,  in  which  the  ideas  cannot  attain  to 
true  and  proper  reality.    Between  these  two,  the 
world  of  ideas  and  the  visible  world  of  appmr- 
ances,  there  exists,  according  to  Plato,  only  a 
passing  relation  of  participation    (m#«$is)  *ni 
imitation,  in  so  far  namely  as  the  ideas,  as  the 
prototypes,  can  only  to  a  certain  extent  rub  the 
formless  anil  resisting  matter,  and  fashion  it  into  a 
visible  existence.    Plato  accordingly  made  the  ex- 
ternal world  the  region  of  the  incomplete  and  bad, 
of  the  contradictory  and  false,  and  recogniied  ab- 
solute truth  only  in  the  eternal  immutable  idea*. 
Now  this  opposition,  which  set  fixed  limits  to  cog- 
nition, was  surmounted  by  Aristotle.     He  hud 
down  the  proposition,  that  the  idea,  which  cannot 
of  itaelf  fashion  itself  into  reality,  is  powerless,  and 
has  only  a  potential  existence,  and  that  it  becon** 
a  living  reality  only  by  realizing  itself  in  a  create* 
manner  by  means  of  its  own  energy.  (AM/p*- 
xiL  6,  p.  246.  8.,  Brandis.)      The  transition 
of  the  ideal  into  the  real,  however,  Aristotle  ex- 
plains by  means  of  the  pure  idea  of  negstkn 
(orionatt).   That  it  to  say,  ideality  and  reality 
are  not  opposed  to  each  other,  as  existence  aad 
non-existence,  according  to  Plato's  view ;  but  the 
material  itself  contains  in  itself  the  opposition,  the 
negation,  through  which  it  comes  to  have  a  kind  erf 
feeling  of  want,  and  strives  after  the  ideal  form,  ss 
the  ugly  strives  after  the  beautiful.    The  grring  it 
a  definite  form  docs  away  not  with  the  matter, 
but  with  the  negation  which  is  inherent  in  the 
matter,  and  by  that  means  the  material  is  fashioned 
so  as  to  assume  a  definite  existence.    Thus  matter 
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is  that  which  it  eternal,  fundamental,  whilst  the  I 
Bogie  object,  fashioned  so  a*  to  assume  an  indivi- 
dual eiuum  U  produced  and  perishes.    The  ma- 
terial in  which  the  negation  it  inherent,  it  the  | 
potentiality  (Bamyus),  out  of  which  the  formative 
principle,  at  an  entelecheia,  fashion*  ittelf  into  ex- 
istence.   This,  at  the  full  reality  (fWgyw),  it  the 
higher  ttep  in  opposition  to  the  mere  potentiality. 
According  to  tbeae  definition*,  the  Aristotelian 
filiiJoiophy  progresses  genetically  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher,  from  the  Svwxjyus  to  the  #W«Ac'x«a  of 
thai,  of  which  the  potential,  according  to  its  pecu- 
harity,  it  capable.     Thus  by  means  of  the  ttdi}* 
tie  universe  become*  a  whole  eon*i*ting  of  mu- 
tually connected  member*,  in  which  .  these  tfSij 
attain  to  fail  existence.    In  inorganic  nature  the 
porpo*  it  ttfll  identical  with  the  necettity  of  the 
matter ;  but  in  organic  nature  it  comet  into  exist- 
ence as  the  soul  of  the  enlivened  object  ('f'VXv)' 
The  tmtgj  (ep*>7«w)  of  the  toul  it,  at  an  entele- 
tkomgU,  both  9ovs  vaftrrucdf,  since,  at  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  it  it  necessarily 
oa  the  co-operation  of  the  sense*,  and 
f»,  L  e.  cogiio«cent,  self-acting  reason, 
in  so  far  &*,  in  the  pure  element  of  thought  freed 
from  what  it  sensuous,  it  elevate*  the  finite  world 
into  copn^scibde  truth.    From  this  exalted  point  of 
rvw  Aristotle  regarded  and  subjected  to  inquiry 
the  entire  empire  of  reality  and  life,  at  it  had 
up  to  hit  time  in  science,  arts,  and 


VI-  AaiSTOTXLLAN  LOGIC 

Aristotle  it  the  creator  of  the  science  of  logic. 
The  two  deepest  thinker*  of  Germany,  Kant  and 
He^L,  acknowledge  that  from  the  time  of  Arit- 
to  their  own  age  logic  had  made  no  progress. 

has  described  the  pore  forms  and  opera- 
o(  abstract  reason,  of  finite  thought,  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  investigator  of  nature,  and  hit  logic 
is,  as  it  were,  a  natural  history  of  this  «'  finite 


Aristotle  obtain*  the  categories,  the  fundamen- 
tal conception*  of  thought,  from  language,  in  which 
lhe*e  universal  forms  of  thought  appear  as  parts  of 
ipeeth.  These  categories  (mmryoploi,  also  Kantj- 
o^woto,  t*\  mmrtrropovntva)  give  all  the  possible 
deanifioac  for  the  different  modes  in  which  every- 
thiuc  that  exists  may  be  viewed;  they  are  the 
nwt  universal  expressions  for  the  relations  which 
constantly  recur  in  things ;  fundamental  definitions, 
»-bich  canaot  be  comprehended  under  any  higher 
pnrnc  conception,  and  are,  therefore,  called  f  in). 
Yet  they  art  not  themselves  generic  conceptions, 
which  snrr  what  is  essential  in  an  object,  but  the 
most  cairral  mode*  of  expressing  it.  An  inde- 
pendent riistence  belong!  to  owria,  snJjstamt, 
*W«  af  all  the  categories ;  the  rest  denote 
•uly  the  dinerrot  modes  of  what  it  inherent.  The 
cuezonet  them  sei vet,  therefore,  are  not  an  ultima- 
tum, by  avrans  of  which  the  true  cognition  of  an 
object  can  be  attained.  The  most  important  pro- 
p*taon  in  Aristotle' t  doctrine  of  substances  t  is, 
that  -  the  a&ivenal  attaint  to  reality  only  in  the 
-'doar  (an)  ovawv  oiw  riw  *punnw 
rar  va>  tlAAaw  ti  that). 


•  tfiai  is  the  in: 
is  the  external  form  itself, 
t  The  tptkrn  oitGia.  expresses  the  essential  qua- 
only,  the  Itvrtpau  ovaiai  are  substance*,  in- 
both  essential  and  accidental  qualities. 
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After  substance  (oicia)  Aristotle  first  treats 
of  quantity,  which  with  that  which  it  relative 
attache*  to  the  material  of  the  substance,  then 
paste*  to  what  is  qualitative,  which  hat  reference 
especially  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
object.  (In  the  Metaphysics  on  the  other  hand 
(v.  15),  where  the  categories  are  defined  more  in 
accordance  with  our  conceptions  of  them,  the  in- 
vestigation on  the  qualitative  precedes  that  on  the 
relative.)  The  tix  remaining  categories  ai 
of  only  in  short  outlines. 

The  object  of  the  categories  it,  to  render 
ble  the  cognition  of  the  enormous  multiplicity  o» 
phaenoroena ;  since  by  mean*  of  them  those  mode*  of 
viewing  thiogt  which  constantly  recur  in  connexion 
with  existence  are  fixed,  and  thus  the  necettity  for 
advancing  ttep  by  ttep  ad  infinitum  it  removed. 
But  in  Aristotle  %  view  they  are  not  the  ultimatum 
for  cognition.  They  rather  denote  only  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  anything  it  inherent  in  the 
substance,  and  are  truly  and  properly  determined 
only  by  means  of  that  which  is  substantial.  This 
again  is  determined  by  the  «IJo»,  which  it  what  it 
essential  in  the  material,  and  owes  itt  existence  to 
the  purpose  of  the  thing.  This  purpose,  and 
nothing  short  of  this,  is  an  ultimatum  for  cognition. 
The  highest  opposition  in  which  the  purpose 
realise*  ittelf  it  that  of  Sitnyus  and  «W«A«x«m. 
(Aritt  de  Anima,  ii.  c  1.) 

The  categories  are  single  words  (rd  dVtv  crvp- 
tAoktjj  \ry6u.«ra).  At  such,  they  are  in  them- 
selves neither  true  nor  false.  They  become  both 
only  in  the  union  of  ideas  by  meant  of  mutual 
reference  in  a  proposition  (vd  icard  oytcrAoirdK 
Xryofuya),  A  proposition  it  the  expression 
(ipu^ytia)  of  reflecting  thought,  which  separates 
and  combines  (otoijpeo'ti,  <rvsta*Aotnf).  Thit  opera- 
tion of  thought  manifests  itself  first  of  all  in  judg- 
ment. In  thit  way  Aristotle  succeeds  in  advan- 
cing from  the  categories  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  (4pf*tiv9ta).  Here  he  treats 
first  of  all  of  the  component  elements  of  the  pro- 
position, then  of  simple  propositions,  together  with 
the  mode  of  their  opposition  with  reference  to  the 
true  and  the  false;  lastly,  of  compound  propositions 
(ai  ovfiwKtKemvai  dvofiaWfif),  or  modal  forms  of 
judgment  (of  drofdWw  fitrd  rpeVoi/),  out  of 
which  the  category  of  modality  was  afterwards 
formed. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  ntpl  ipu.r)»*ias 
the  different  modes  of  opposition  of  both  kinds  of 
propositions  are  discussed.  The  essence  of  judif- 
ment,  which  presents  ittelf  in  a  visible  form  in  the 
proposition,  consists  in  this,  that  the  idea,  which 
in  itself  is  neither  true  nor  false,  separates  ittelf 
into  the  momenta  peculiar  to  it,  the  universal,  the 
particular,  the  individual,  and  that  the  relation  be- 
tween these  momenta  is  either  established  by 
means  of  affirmation,  or  abolished  by  meant  of 
negation. 

Judgment,  however,  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  conclusion.  In  judgment,  Universal  and  Parti- 
cular are  referred  to  each  other;  these  two  mo- 
menta of  our  conceptions  separate  themselves,  with 
reference  to  the  conclusion,  into  two  premises 
(xpoT&nttX,  of  which  the  one  asserts  the  universal, 
the  other  the  particular.  (AnaL  pr.  i.  25 ;  to  /u*> 
tit  oAoy,  ri  Si  tit  ftipos.)  The  conclusion  itself, 
however,  it  that  expression,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises,  something  else  beyond  the  premises  it 

But  the  conclusion  ia  still 
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considered  apart  from  its  particular  contents ;  it  is 
treated  quite  as  a  form,  and  the  remark  is  at  the 
same  time  made,  that  fur  that  very  reason  it  as  ret 
supplies  us  with  no  knowledge  (dwMmjjuij).  But 
because  this  abstract  universal  possesses  greater 
facilities  for  subjective  cognition,  Aristotle  makes 
the  doctrine  of  the  syllogism  precede  that  of 
proof,  for  according  to  him,  proof  is  a  particular 
kind  of  conclusion.  (AnaL  pr.  i.  4.)  Accordingly, 
together  with  the  mode  of  its  formation,  he  treats 
of  the  figures  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  different 
forms  of  conclusion  in  them,  (cc  1 — 27.)  Then  he 
gives  directions  for  finding  with  ease  the  syllogistic 
figures  for  each  problem  that  is  pn>posed(«dwop«t>'), 
and  lastly  shews  how  to  refer  given  conclusions  to 
their  principles,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to 
premises.  Thereupon,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Analytics,  he  treats  of  the  complete  conclusion 
according  to  its  peculiar  determining  principles 
(Anal.  ii.  1 — 15^,  points  out  errors  and  deficiencies 
in  concluding  (cc  16— 21),  and  teaches  how  to 
refer  to  the  syllogistic  figures  incomplete  argu- 
ments, which  have  for  their  object  subjective  con- 
viction only.  (cc.  22 — 27.) 

We  do  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge  till  we  arrive  at 
proof,  u  e.  a  conclusion  conveying  a  distinct 
meaning  (wXkoyiouos  iwurrnftovueos^  <hr6Sti^is), 
which  proceeds  from  the  essential  definitions  of 
the  matter  in  question.  Proof,  in  order  to  lead 
to  objective  truth,  necessarily  presupposes  prin- 
ciple. Without  an  acquaintance  with  princi- 
ples, we  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  by  means  of 
proof.  Aristotle,  therefore,  treats  first  of  the  na- 
ture of  principles.  They  are  the  Universal,  which 
selves  as  a  medium  through  which  alone  we  can 
attain  to  knowledge ;  they  nave  their  certainty  in 
themselves,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  any  additional 
separate  proof.  In  this  point  of  view  Aristotle 
compares  them  with  the  immediate  certainty  of 
sensuous  perceptions.  The  reason  (vovi)  and  the 
exertion  of  the  reason  (neVis),  which  is  itself  the 
Universal,  develops  these  principles  (a>xdt)  out  of 
itself. 

In  proof  we  may  distinguish  three  things  : 
1.  That  which  is  proved  (Anal.  pod.  L  7),  t.  e. 
that  which  is  to  pertain  to  some  definite  object 
(Vkci  twI)  considered  in  itself.  2.  The  principles 
from  which  this  is  deduced.  3.  The  object,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  to  be  exhibited.  According 
to  their  subject-matter,  proofs  come  into  closer 
relation  to  the  particular  sciences.  Here  the  im- 
portant point  is,  to  know  what  science  is  more 
accurate,  and  may  be  presupposed  as  the  ground- 
work of  another  (wporipa  lOrrl).  The  knowledge 
to  which  proof  conducts  by  means  of  principles 
(Arumfout)  has  for  its  object  necessary  existence ; 
conception  (W(a),  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its 
object  that  which  may  be  otherwise  constituted. 
After  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  the  second 
Analytics  has  shewn  how  by  means  of  proof  we 
may  receive  a  knowledge  that  something  is,  and 
why  it  is  so,  he  considers  that  which  we  cannot  get 
at  by  means  of  proof,  but  which  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  development  of  our  ideas,  viz.  the  defini- 
tion of  that  which  is  substantial,  by  means  of  which 
we  have  stated  what  an  object  it.  This  is  effected 
by  definition  (6purfi6t).  The  definition  states  what 
the  essence  of  a  thing  is,  and  is  therefore  always 
universal  and  affirmative.  It  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  conclusion,  nor  even  be  demonstrated  by 
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means  of  induction.  (AnaL  pott.  ii.  7.)  We  find 
out  the  essence  of  a  thing  only  when  we  know  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  thing,  and  its  existence 
itself.  Aristotle  analyses  the  different  kind*  of 
definition  (AnaL  pott.  ii.  10),  then  treats  of  the 
individual  causes  (for  the  definition  declare*  the 
why  of  a  thing  with  reference  to  its  essence),  sod 
lastly  lays  down  the  method  of  finding  a  correct 
definition.  (AnaL  pod.  ii  11,  Ac  ii.  li)  The  ob- 
ject of  definition  is,  to  comprehend  the  whole  ac- 
cording to  its  essentud  differences,  and  to  refer 
these  again  to  the  genus,  in  order  by  these  meant 
to  bring  under  contemplation  the  whole  as  a  unity 
consisting  of  mutually  connected  and  dependent 
members.  One  aid  in  definition  is  tMirvvm 
(oWpeertf ).  The  definition  most  be  clear  and  dis- 
tinct This  distinctness  is  attained  by  endeavour- 
ing first  to  define  the  particular,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  import  of  it  in  even'  species. 
The  use  of  definition  is  especially  important  in 
proposing  problems.  (AnaL  pod.  ii.  14.) 

Aristotle,  however,  does  not,  either  in  his  Meta- 
physics, or  in  the  particular  sciences,  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  abstract  forms  of  conclusion,  as  b« 
develops  them  in  the  Organon  ;  but  the  definition 
(ogtauus)  forms  the  central  point  in  the  foruvr 
prosecution  of  his  philosophical  investigations.  He 
forms  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  thing  (ts  *i 
$v  tltnu)  in  the  identity  of  its  existence  und  tact*, 
and  so  continually  points  out  the  universal  in  the 
particular. 

VII.  Mbtaprtsks. 

The  fird  philosophy  (for  such  is  the  name  Aris- 
totle gives  to  what  we  call  Metaphysics)  is  the 
science  of  the  first  principles  and  causes  of  thing*. 
(AfeL  ii.  8,  4.)  It  is  theoretic  science,  and  the 
most  excellent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sciences,  because  its  object,  the  uni- 
versal, is  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses.  (Met.  i.  2.)  It  is,  however, 
at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate  science,  became 
its  subject-matter  is  most  knowable ;  and  the  most 
free,  because  it  is  sought  solely  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge. 

There  are  four  first  causes  or  principles  of  things: 
a.  The  substance  and  the  idea  (ii  oitcia  tak  t»  t/ 
Jfr  tlfsu) ;  6.  The  subject  and  the  matter  (v  *M 
koX  to*  vwoKtlutvor)  ;  e.  The  principle  of  motion 
(S&ttf  ij  dpx$  i~f}t  Ktvtotat)  ;  d.  The  purpose  sod 
the  good  (to*  oo  iWa  Kul  rd  ayaBov).  The  earlier 
philosophers  ( this  Aristotle  shews  in  the  first  b« >k 
of  the  Metaphysics)  recognized  indeed  all  these 
classes  singly,  but  neither  distinctly  nor  in  connex- 
ion. With  full  consciousness  he  declares,  after 
having  developed  the  history  of  metaphysics  from 
the  Ionian  philosophers  to  Plato  in  bold  and  mas- 
terly outlines,  that  this  science  of  the  first  philoso- 
phy had  up  to  bis  time  resembled  a  lisping  duU 
(^kXfopirn,  AfeL  L  10,  p.  993,  Bckk.). 

The  consciousness  of  the  opposition  between 
truth  existing  in  and  for  itself,  and  the  cognition 
of  it,  must  necessarily  be  presupposed  in  all  phiV 
sophizing.  This  consciousness,  which  has  come  on*, 
in  all  it*  distinctness  only  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
most  recent  times,  Aristotle  also  possesses.  Bat 
he  has  it  in  the  form  of  doubts  (cWoptcu),  which 
rise  against  science  itself  and  its  definitions.  These 
doubts  and  questions,  then,  Aristotle  considers  oo 
all  sides,  and  therefrom  arrives  at  the  following 
result: — 
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1.  There  is  a  science  which  considers  existence 
u  wch,  and  the  definition!  pertaining  to  it  as 
Mch.  2.  It  it  not  the  same  with  any  one  of  the  I 
{articular  tdencet,  for  all  these  consider  only  a 
part  of  what  exists  and  its  attributes.  3.  The 
prnapUt  and  highest  causa  of  things  must  have  a 
nature  appropriate  only  to  them. 

Exttume  i*  indeed  defined  in  varions  ways,  and 
denote*  at  one  time  the  What  and  the  idea,  at 
another  time  the  condition  or  constitution,  magni- 
tude, Ac,  of  a  thing  ;  of  all  the  definitions,  how- 
erer,  the  What,  which  denotes  the  substance,  is 
toe  first  (A/rf.  rii.  1.  p.  1028,  Bekk.)  AU  other 
dennitiooi  only  state  attributes  or  qualities  of  this 
fast  definition,  and  are  not  in  their  nature  inde- 
pendent, or  capable  of  being  separated  from  the 
■httance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance (ouVis)  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  ideas  of 
eremhing,  and  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  cognition 
of  atvuuue,  when  we  know  how  great,  or  where, 
>t  «,  but  when  we  know  what  it  is.  The 
<jae*tioo,  therefore,  ia.  What  is  the  substance? 
(T's  i  «Wa,)  which  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  philosophkal  investigation.    (Met  vii.  1.  p. 

Aristotle  diatinguishes  three  kinds  of 
•obstante*:  1.  Substance  perceptible  by  the  senses 
(M<  xiL  1,2,  vii.  7),  which  is  finite  and  pe- 
n*WJe,  lie  single  sensible  objects.     The  mo- 
■enta  of  ihu  ten  si  hie  substance  are, —  o.  the 
aatter,  that  which  is  fundamental,  constant ;  6. 
fmicvlv  things,  the  negative  in  relation  to  each 
Kser ;  e.  the  motive  principle,  the  pure  form  or 
2.  The  second  higher  kind  of  substance  is 
may  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  is 
'Bperuhabie,  such  as  the  heavenly  bodies.  Here 
the  sruve  principle  leWpyeio,  actus)  steps  in, 
•Jriea,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  that  which  is  to  be 
pndoced,  is  understanding  (rovs ).    That  which  it 
ofcuanu  is  the  purpose,  which  is  realised  by  means 
•f  tht  bipytta.    The  two  extremes  are  here  po- 
tentiality and  (matter  and  thought),  the 
P**M*e  nniversal  and  the  active  universal.  These 
tr°  are  not  subject  to  change.    That  which  is 
'Ranged  it  the  particular  thing,  and  passes  from 
one  into  the  other  by  means  of  something  else  by 
which  it  it  moved.    The  purpose,  in  so  far  as  it 
*  the  motive  principle,  is  called  the  cause  yap x$ ), 
tut,  in  so  fax  as  it  is  the  purpose,  it  is  the  reason, 
(Met  v.  1,  2.)    The  active  principle  gives 
"■btj  to  that  which  it  contains  in  itself:  this  re- 
taaiai  the  same:  it  is  still,  however,  matter,  which 
u  difrrvnt  from  the  active  principle,  though  both 
are  combined.    That  which  combines  them  is  the 
fvm,  the  anion  of  both.     The  relation  of  the 
***iy  coined  idea  of  «rr«Aix««*»  or  the  purpose 
**lised  by  the  formative  principle,  to  the  idea  of 
wry**,  is  this  :  drvs A^««  signifies  in  the  dif- 
fotnt  grades  of  existence  the  completion  which  is 
a  conformity  with  each  single  existing  thing ; 
■»d  sWs*fCia  denotes  the  actuality  which  is  in 
asrfarmhj  with  this  completion.   (Metupk.  ix.  3, 
M79.  g,  Brand.)     Thus  the  soul  is  essentially 
*t«  A*jr«a.# 


*  The  actuality  of  each  thing  presupposes  an 
original  internal  potentiality,  which  is  in  itself 
*oly  conceivable,  not  perceptible.  The  potenti- 
■biy  of  a  thing  ia  followed  by  its  actuality  in 
"ference  either  to  mere  existence  or  to  action. 
Tarn  actuality  is  Mpy*ux,  acta*,  and  is  perceptible. 
But,  that  the  potential  thing  may  become  a  real 
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8.  The  third  kind  of  substance  is  that  in  which 
ivvafiut,  Mpytia,  nnd  4rrt\ix«ux  arc  united ;  the 
I  absolute  substance;  the  eternal,  unmoved  ;  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time  motive,  is  pure  activity  (actus 
purus,  Met.  xii.  6,  ix.  8,  xii.  7),  is  God  himself. 
This  substance  is  without  matter,  and  so  also  is 
not  a  magnitude. 

The  chief  momentum  in  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy is,  that  thought  and  the  subject  of  thought 
are  one ;  that  what  is  objective  and  thought  ( the 
Mpytta)  are  one  and  the  same.  God  himself  is 
eternal  thought,  and  his  thought  is  operation,  life, 
action, — it  is  the  thought  of  thought.*  Objects 
exist  in  their  truth  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  the 
subjects  of  thought,  are  thoughts.  That  is  their 
essence  (ovoia).  In  nature,  indeed,  the  idea 
exists  not  as  a  thought,  but  as  a  body ;  it  hits, 
however,  a  soul,  and  this  is  its  idea.  In  saying 
this,  Aristotle  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of 
speculation  :  God,  as  a  living  God,  is  the  universe. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Aristotle,  with 
careful  regard  to,  and  examination  of,  the  views  of 
earlier  philosophers,  points  out  that  neither  ab- 
stractly universal,  nor  particular,  sensuously  per- 
ceptible essences  can  be  looked  upon  as  principles 
of  existence.  Neither  the  universal  apart  from  the 
particular,  nor  the  particular  by  itself,  can  be  a 
principle  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  world ;  but 
the  absolute  principle  is  God, — the  highest  reason, 
the  object  of  whose  thought  is  himself.  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Anaxagorean  voits  was  declared  in 
a  profounder  manner  by  Aristotle.  In  the  divine 
thought,  existence  is  at  the  same  time  implied. 
Thought  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  universe, 
and  realizes  itself  in  the  eternal  immutable  form- 
ative principles  which,  as  the  essences  indwelling 
(immanent)  in  the  material,  fashion  themselves  so 
as  to  assume  an  individual  existence.  In  man,  the 
thought  of  the  divine  reason  completes  itself  so  as 
to  become  the  self-conscious  activity  of  thinking 
reason.  By  it  he  recognizes  in  the  objective  world 
his  own  nature  again,  and  so  attains  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  truth.  With  these  slight  intimations,  we 
must  here  leave  the  subject. 

VIII.   Thb  Particular  Scixkcrs. 
Respecting  the  Essence  of  the  Particular  Sciences, 
ami  the  d  teuton  <>f  tlwm  into  Theoretical  and  I*rac- 
lieal  Sciences. — The  science  of  the  particular  can 

thing,  the  potentiality  must  pass  into  actuality. 
The  principle  of  the  transition  from  the  potential 
to  the  actual  in  a  thing  Aristotle  calls  entelecheia 
(to*  ivr*\it  fx0")*  because  it  unites  both  the 
potentiality  and  the  actuality.  Every  union  of 
potentiality  and  actuality  is  a  motion,  and  accord- 
ingly the  entelecheia  is  the  principle  of  motion  ( i| 
row  twifiti  6Wo*  dWcAdxcia,  f  roievror,  ttirnott 
•Vrf).  The  potentiality  (Borahs)  can  never  be- 
come actuality  (iviprytia)  without  entelecheia ;  but 
the  entelecheia  also  cannot  dispense  with  the  poten- 
tiality. If  the  entelecheia  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  a  thing,  it  is  merely  a  thing  koto"  ivrajur ; 
if  it  does  manifest  itself,  it  becomes  a  thing  tear' 
iripysuw.  The  same  thing  ia  often  both  together, 
the  former  in  reference  to  qualities  which  it  baa 
not  yet,  but  can  obtain ;  the  latter  in  reference  to 
attributes  already  actually  present  in  it.  (Buhlc, 
in  Erscli  and  Gruber's  Eiicyc/oj'ddie.) 

"  Met.  xii.  p.  1074,  Bekk.,  avror  dpa  ro«i  tXttp> 
•VtI  to  Kp&Turro*  xal  #<mr  ij  roVit,  *ofa**t 
vonffiS. 
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exist  only  when  the  essence  of  the  particular,  the 
swjroV,  i. «.  the  conceivable,  the  reasonable,  is 
perceived.  {Met.  vii.  6.)  It  presupposes  the 
principles  of  the  intellectual  and  real,  and  has 
reference  to  that  which  is  demonstrable  from  them. 
The  individual  sciences  deduce  from  principles  the 
truth  of  the  particular  by  means  of  proof*  which  is 
the  foundation  of  knowledge.  Their  limit  consists 
in  this :  that  the  individual  science  sets  out  from 
something  presupposed,  which  is  recognized,  and 
deduces  the  rest  from  this  by  mi'nns  of  conclusion  I 
(syllogism).  That  operation  of  the  mind  which 
refers  the  particular  to  the  universal,  is  the  reflect- 
ing understanding  (SiaVoiaj,  which  is  opposed  as 
well  to  sensuous  perception  as  to  the  higher  opera- 
tion of  the  reason.  With  it  the  difference  between 
existence  and  thought,  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, becomes  a  matter  of  consciousness. 

Every  single  science  has  reference  to  a  definite  ob- 
ject (yrot,  Anal.  pott.  i.  28,  Met.  xi.  7),  and  seeks 
certain  principles  and  causes  of  it.  The  particular 
object  therefore  determines  the  science,  and  every 
science  deduces  the  proof  out  of  the  principles  pecu- 
liar to  it,  i.  e.  out  of  the  essential  definitions  of  the 
particular  object.  Three  things  are  presupposed 
for  every  particular  science :  a.  That  its  object, 
and  the  essential  definitions  of  that  object  (i,e.  the 
principles  peculiar  to  it),  exist,  b.  The  common 
principles  (axioms),  and  c.  The  signification  of  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  object.  According  to 
their  common  principles,  all  sciences  are  mutually 
connected.  Such  common  principles  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  law  of  contradiction. 

The  accuracy  (dxplStia)  of  the  single  sciences 
depends  on  the  nature  of  their  objects.  The  less 
this  is  an  object  of  sense,  the  more  accurate  is  the 
science  of  it.  (Met.  xiii.  3;  Anal.  pod.  i.  27; 
Met.  iv.  1,  i.  2.)  Therefore  metaphysics  is  the 
most  accurate,  but  also  the  most  difficult  science. 
A  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  scientific  treatment 
which  the  subject  in  hand  requires  must  be  ac- 
quired by  intellectual  cultivation.  To  wish  to 
apply  in  all  cases  the  method  and  schematism  of 
a  philosophy,  which  in  constructing  its  theories 
begins  from  the  fundamental  idea  (d*pi€&'r),  is 
pedantic  (aytXivdrpov,  Met  L  1,  p.  29,  Brand). 
Natural  science,  for  example,  docs  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  a  mere  abstract  definition  of  the 
idea,  for  it  has  to  take  into  consideration  as  well 
the  manifold,  as  also  the  accidental  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  province  of  practical  science, 
where,  in  ethics  and  politics,  universal,  thorough 
definitions  are  not  always  possible,  but  the  true 
can  often  be  exhibited  only  in  outline  (iv  Tihr»», 
Eth.  Nic  i.  1,  ii.  2,  ix.  2).  For  the  practical  has 
also  to  do  with  the  individual,  and  therefore  acci- 
dental For  that  reason,  experience  and  what  is 
matter  of  fact,  have  a  high  value  as  the  proper 
basis  of  cognition.  For  the  individual  existence 
(to3«  rt)  with  its  formative  principle,  is  the  really 
substantial;  and  the  sensuously  perceptible 
essences  and  those  which  arc  universal  are  almost 
the  same  natures  (Met  xiii.  9,  p.  1086,  2  Bekk.) 
//  is  only  in  the  individual  that  t/te,  universal  attains 
to  reality. 

The  particular  sciences  have  for  their  object  the 
cognition  of  the  world  of  appearances  in  its  essen- 
tial characteristics.  For  this  purpose  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  senses  is  necessary.  Therefore  here 
the  proposition,  nihil  est  in  inleUectu  quod  non  fucrit 
in  sentu,  holds  good.    (Lh  Anim.  iii.  8.)    In  the 


wovt  Ta6riTuc6s  the  sensible,  finite  world  is  a  ne- 
cessary production  of  cognition.  It  attains  to  the 
cognition  of  nothing  without  sensuous  perception. 
But  it  is  only  the  poos  ■wotirrutos  which  attains  to 
the  cognition  of  the  complete  truth  of  the  sensible 
world,  and  here  rice  versa  the  proposition  holds 
good:  nihil  est  in  sensu,  (ju<xi  new  fueril  in  in- 
tellect*. 

Reason  is  either  theoretical  or  practical  reason 
(de  Anim.  iii.  10).    The  object  of  the  first  is  the 
cognition  of  truth  (of  the  universal,  the  unchange- 
able); the  object  of  the  other  is  the  realisation,  by 
means  of  action,  of  the  truth,  the  cognition  of 
which  has  been  attained.    (Metaph.  ii.  1.)  Prac- 
tical reason,  therefore,  is  directed  to  the  particular 
and  individual,  which  is  determined  and  regolatfi 
by  the  universal  (Eth.  Nic  vi.  12.)  The  scientific 
treatment  of  the  moral  (ethics  and  politu^)  hjis 
therefore,  to  investigate  not  so  much  what  virtae 
is  (oi  yip  tr%  clowu"  rl  tVnr  4  dpen)  tKtrrqute, 
Eth.  Nic.  ii.  2),  as  rather  how  we  may  become  vir- 
tuous (d*V  IV  dyadol  ytvxfavQa).  Without  this  last 
object  it  would  he  of  no  use.    The  difference  be- 
tween action  and  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power 
(wpiemiv  and  woutf)  in  the  province  of  practical 
reason,  is  the  foundation  of  the  difference  between 
morality  and  art.    What  is  common  to  both  a, 
that  the  commencing  point  of  the  activity  lie* 
here  in  the  subject  (Met.  xi.  7),  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  activity  has  reference  to  that  which 
admits  of  different  modes  of  existence.   (Eth.  Sic 
vi.  4.)    The  difference,  t  he  re  re  fore,  between  the 
two  is  this:  that  in  action  (wpdrTw)  the  par- 
pose  lies  in  the  activity  itself  (in  the  wparrsv), 
whereby  the  will  of  the  actor  manifests  itself,  while 
in  the  exercise  of  the  creative  power  (w«««r)  it 
lies  in  the  work  produced.     (Metaph.  vi  1; 
Magn.  Mor.  L  35.) 

The  theoretical  sciences  hare  to  do  with  that 
which  exists  in  accordance  with  the  idea,  and  <^u 
be  deduced  from  it    Their  object  is  either,  «.  the 
universal,  as  it  is  the  object  of  cognition  to  the 
abstracting  understanding,  which,  however,  is  still 
restricted  to  one  side  of  the  material,  to  the  quan- 
titative (Met.  xiii.  2), —  accordingly  to)  d*i»V» 
4\\'  oo  xafpwrrd  ;  or,  6.  the  universal,  as  by 
means  of  the  formative  principles,  which  give  it 
some  definitive  shape,  it  attains  to  existence  in  the 
essences  of  natural  things  (rd  dx«*f>«rTa  dAA'  cw" 
OKlvrrra)  ;  c.  or  lastly,  their  object  is  the  univW. 
as  it  exhibits  itself  as  necessary  existence  (ri  afl*» 
ml  dirfi^jTov  nal  x«P"rroV).    Out  of  these  W 
theoretic  sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  aoi 
theology  develop  themselves,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  which  have  for  their  object  actwa. 
morality  in  the  individual  and  in  the  state  (ethic*, 
oeconomics,  politics),  or  the  exercise  of  the  creati" 
taculty,  and  art  (poetics,  rhetoric). 

A. 

Thb  Theoretical  Scikxcka. 

1.  Natural  Science*. 

The   science  of  Physics   (if  ^vo-unf,  V  *V 
<pvo-*x*t  cSrnrrif/tij)  considers  that  existence  which 
is  susceptible  of  motion.    Its  object  is  not  the 
idea  in  its  spiritual  existence  (re  rl  4* 
but  the  idea  in  it*  real  existence  in  the  material 
(to  rl  hrri).    Natural  existence  has  the  origin  of 
motion  in  itself  originally.   Motion  is  change  from 
what  exists  to  what  exists.    Nature,  therefore,  » 
no  lifeless  substratum,  but  an  organization  po*- 
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s*«ed  of  fife,  a  process  of  becoming  and  being 
produced,  in  which  the  flooring  power,  consisting  in 
the  formative  principle,  U  that  which  gives  it  its 
shape.    In  natural  existence  matter  (wAtj),  depri- 
vation (trripmTts),  and  tbc  formative  principle,  are 
in  inseparable  union-    Matter  is  the  foundation 
of  the  manifold,  for  everything,  according  to  the 
formative  principle,  which  in  itself  is  perfect,  strives 
to  advance  from  it  to  that  which  is  more  perfect, 
till  it  attains  to  actuality.    The  internal  formative 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  basis  of  what 
in  that  which  is  manifold.  For 
the  formative  principle  is  in  itself  eternal  and  im- 
perishable, arid  is  perishable  onlv  in  so  far  as  it 
ensrnuers  itacir  in  tne  material.    iSatural  science 
consider*  the  formative  principles  which  in  motion 
and  change  continually  re/engender  themselves.  The 
formative  principle  and  the  purpose  are  the  same, 
only  conceived  of  in  a  different  relation:  —  the 
principle  in  relation  to  that  which  ac- 
purpome,  in  relation  to  the  tray  1  of 
it.    The  identity  of  the  two  is  the  operative  cuute. 
The  relation  of  purpose  is  the  highest  cause,  in 
which  all  physical  causes  concentrate  themselves. 
( Pirn.  ii.  7 — 9.)  Wherever  there  is  purpose  there 
is  activity  (wpaT-rrrot,  Phys.  ii.  8)  in  relation  to 
tin*  purpose,  and  according  to  the  activity  of  each 
thing,  »o  is  its  natural  constitution.    Nature  now 
has  a  purpose,  but  it  is  independent  of  all  reflection 
sad  coiitid«-rarion.    (/"ays.  L  c)    It  creates  accord- 
ing to  an  unconscious  impul<>e,  and  its  activity  is  a 
but  not  a  divine  activity  (tJ  yap  qfon 
aAA'  ov  Stloy  de  Dir.  per  Soma.  c.  2). 
Someumes  it  does  not  attain  its  object,  because  in 
its  formative  process  it  cannot  overpower  the 
matrrtal ;  and  then,  through  this  partial  frustration 
of  the  purpose,  abortions  are  produced.  (Piy.  /•  c-» 
eV  Geaer.  Amm.  iv.  4.)     Nature  therefore  has  the 
fc/ttdation  of  iu  development  and  existence  in 
iuelf, — it  its  own  purpose  ;  it  is  an  organic  whole, 
in  which  everything  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  reci- 
procal action,  and  exhibit*  a  series  of  gradations 
from  the  le*s  perfect  to  the  more  perfect.  The 
active  principle  is  the  itbot,  and  this 
»  perfected  is  hrrtklx***  snd  Mpytux,  in  con- 
wita  which  the  material,  as  the  merely  po- 
is  the  lower  principle.    The  connecting 
between  the  two  is  motion,  the  process  of  be- 
;  accordingly  motion  is  a  condition  in  all 
and  he  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  cogni- 
of  motion  doe*  not  understand  nature.  (/'Ays. 
fix.  1.)    Motion  is  the  means  by  which  everything 
>  to  advance  from  potentiality  (matter)  to  that 
r,  of  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  is 
,  i.  e.  to  the  form  appropriate  to  it,  which  is 
it*  f crpo*e.    The  «7Sot  i*  thus  what  is  true  in  the 
ijjble  object,  but  not  apart  from  the  process  of  be- 
coming; bat  it  is  the  basis  of  this  process  of  becom- 
irg  l'.vlf,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  active,  fashioning 
pnncipl*.    The  true  principle  of  natural  science, 
therefore,  Ees  in  the  dynamico-genetical  method, 
which  looks  upon  nature  as  something  continually 
Wroning,  as  it  strives  to  advance  from  potentiality 
V>  srtaality.    Motion  itself  is  eternal  and  unpro- 
i#rd  ;  H  b  the  life  (elor  {tstf  rit  ovo*a)  in  all 
"siflral  things.    (/'Ays.  viii.  1.)     Through  this 
|frtnng  of  all  natural  existence*  after  the  imper- 
everything  is  in  some  sort  filled  with  soul. 
Gmtr.  A  mm.  iii.  11.)  The  elementary  bodies, 
•■tjidrred  in  themselves,  have  motion  in  thcm- 
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imitate  the  imperishable  (as  e,  g.  earth  and  fire, 
Met.  ix.  8).  Things  possessed  of  life  produce 
in  the  process  of  generation  an  object  of  like  kind 
with  themselves  (de  A  aim.  ii.  4.  2),  and  so  parti- 
cipate  in  eternity  as  far  as  they  can,  since  in  their 
individual  existence,  as  one  according  to  number 
(?r  dpityty),  they  are  not  eternal.  A  constant 
dynamical  connexion  exhibits  itself  in  the  process 
of  development  of  natural  life,  it  aims  at  more  and 
more  perfect  formations  and  makes  the  lower  and 
less  perfect  forms  a  preliminary  condition  of  the 
higher,  so  that  the  higher  sphere  comprehends  also 
the  lower.  (ZJe  Cbefo,  iv.  3.)  Thus  in  the  grada- 
tions of  the  elements  between  earth  and  heaven, 
the  several  elements  are  separated  by  no  definite 
limit,  but  pass  insensibly  from  one  to  the  other 
{Phys.  iv.  5  ;  De  Carlo,  iv.  1,  4),  and  also  in 
organisms  possessed  of  life  the  same  gradation, 
from  the  lower  to  the  more  and  more  perfect  forms 
shews  itself.  (De  Anima,  iL  2,  3.)  Natural  »cic»ne 
then  mutt  follow  this  process  of  development^  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  attains  to  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  nature. 

To  develop  how  Aristotle,  according  to  these 
leading  outlines  treats  the  particular  natural 
sciences  how  he  first  develops  the  gradations  of 
the  elements  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  the  unmoved  moving  principle,  and  then  points 
out  the  process  of  formation  in  inorganic  and 
organic  nature,  and  lastly  arrives  at  »ia«,  as  the 
end  and  centre  of  the  entire  creation,  of  which  he 
is  the  most  complete  organization  (Polit.  i.  8 ;  Hist. 

ix.  1  ;  De  Partib.  Anim.  iv.  10),  would 
lead  us  farther  than  our  present  limits  allow.  We 
can  only  again  direct  attention  to  the  excellent 
delineation,  a  perfect  model  of  iu  kind,  in  the 
work  of  Biese  above  referred  to,  voL  ii.  pp.  59 — 
216. 

2.  Mathematics  and  the  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  have  the  same  objects 
in  common,  but  not  in  the  same  manner;  for 
mathematics  abstract  from  the  concrete  attributes 
of  sensible  things  and  consider,  only  the  quantitative. 
(Met.  xiii.  3.)  This  is  the  only  side  of  that  which 
is  material  on  which  the  understanding  (dubwa) 
dwells  where  it  considers  the  universal  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  abstractive 
power  of  the  understanding.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  does  not  admit  of  being  applied 
in  all  cases  (Phys.  iL  2) ;  and  mathematics  from 
their  very  nature,  cannot  rise  above  the  material 
and  reach  real  existence  as  such.  The  investi- 
gations of  this  science  are  restricted  to  one  port  of 
material  existence  (wtpl  rt  jispof  rqs  oticsXas  BA«» 
■KOitrrai  n)*  S*wf»i'ar,  Met.  xi.  4). 

The  relation  between  the  three  theoretical  sci- 
ences, therefore,  is  this  :  the  science  of  physics 
busies  itself  indeed  with  the  internal  formative 
principle,  with  that  which  has  an  absolute  exist- 
ence, but  only  in  so  for  as  this  has  passed  into  the 
material,  and  is  accordingly  not  immoveable.  (McL 
vi.  1,  xii.  7.) 

The  science  of  mathematics,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupies  itself  indeed  with  that  which  is  immove- 
able and  at  rest,  as  its  definitions  are  fixed  and 
unalterable ;  but  not  with  that  which  is  absolutely 
immoveable,  but  immoveable  in  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  matter. 

The  science  of  metaphysics,  lastly,  occupies  itself 
with  that  which  exists  really  and  absolutely,  with 
that  which  is  eternal  and  immoveable. 
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Mnthematics,  therefore,  stand  half-way  between 
physics  and  metaphysics.  ( Met.  i.  6,  p.  20,  23, 
i.  9,  p.  33,  23,  xi.  1.  p.  212,  22.)  Mathematical 
existence  exists  only  Swawfi  (according  to  poten- 
tiality) in  the  abstractive  operation  of  the  under- 
standing, and  is  therefore  no  independent  exist- 
ence, nothing  substantial.  We  arrive  at  the 
cognition  of  its  peculiar  definitions  not  from  the 
idea,  but  only  by  means  of  separation  {e.g.  auxili- 
ary lines  in  figures  for  proof).  On  that  account, 
neither  motion  nor  the  idea  of  purpose  occurs  in 
mathematics.  (Met.  iv.  2,  Pkys.  ii.  9.)  In  this 
science,  that  which  is*  simple,  as  an  abstractum, 
forms  the  starting-point,  and  its  necessity  depends 
on  our  advancing  from  the  simple  to  the  composite, 
or  from  the  basis  to  that  which  is  based  upon  it 
(Pkys.  ii.  9.)  Respecting  the  axioms  from  which 
the  mathematical  sciences  proceed,  mathematics 
can  therefore  say  nothing  {Met.  iv.  3),  because 
these  belong  to  every  existing  thing  as  tuck* 

Respecting  the  view  taken  by  Aristotle  of  the 
mathematical  sciences,  sec  Biese,  ii.  pp.  225-234. 

B. 

Tub  Practical  Sciences. 

Mathematics,  restricted  as  the  science  is  to  the 
quantitative,  can  exhibit  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
only  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  that  immutabi- 
lity which  consists  in  the  fixed  order  and  harmony 
of  the  quantitative.  But  the  way  in  which  these 
two,  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  acquire  existence 
in  the  department  of  the  mind,  is  considered  and 
pointed  out  by  the  practical  sciences,  Ethics,  Poli- 
tics (with  Oeconomics  as  an  appendix),  and  Poetics 
(Aesthetics,  Philosophy  of  Art). 

1.  Etkkt. 

1.  General  Definitions,  f—  The  highest  and  last 
purpose  of  all  action,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
hajtpiness  (riiaifwwUx.  Etk.  Sic  i.  2 — 7,  x.  6 — 8, 
and  elsewhere).  This  he  defines  to  be  the  energy 
(ivipytui)  of  life  existing  for  its  own  sake  (perfect 
life),  according  to  virtue  existing  by  and  for  itself 
(perfect  virtue).  As  the  highest  good,  it  must  be 
pursued  for  its  own  sake;  as  the  highest  human 
good,  iu  essence  must  be  derived  from  the  peculiar 
destination  of  man.  Accordingly,  happiness  is  the 
activity  of  the  soul  in  accordance  with  virtue  dur- 
ing a  separate  independent  period  of  existence. 
(Etk,  Nie.  i.  7.)  The  two  principal  component 
parts  of  this  definition  are  virtue,  and  external 

•  The  only  mathematical  work  of  Aristotle 
(padtyta-ruroV,  Diog.  Laert  v.  24)  quoted  by  an- 
cient writers  is  lost.  The  method  which  was  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  time  for  mathematics,  rests  alto- 
gether on  the  doctrine  of  proof  given  in  the  Ana- 
lytics. Aristotle  probably  composed  no  separate 
treatises  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  his 
Organon  he  frequently  borrows  examples  from 
geometry.  Aristotle,  as  an  opponent  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, laid  great  stress  on  the  separation  of 
arithmetic  and  geometrv.  (Anal. post.  i.  27,  Met. 
v.  6.) 

t  In  this  review  of  the  ethical  system  of  Aris- 
totle we  follow  of  course  the  progress  of  the  Nico- 
machean  Ethics,  as  being  the  principal  work.  The 
first  two  books  contain  the  general  part  of  ethics, 
the  remaining  eight  books  carry  out  the  definitions 
of  this  portion  more  closely. 
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good  circumstances  as  means  of  virtue.  Virtues 
are  of  two  kinds,  cither  intellectual  virtues  (8ta- 
poirrtKol),  or  moral  virtues  (ijftira/),  according  to 
the  distinction  between  the  reasoning  faculty,  and 
that  in  the  soul  which  obeys  the  reason.  Accord- 
ing to  this  distinction,  the  origin  of  the  virtues, 
which  Aristotle  points  out  in  the  second  book  of 
the  Ethics  >»  »"u>  different.  The  intellectual  vir- 
tues may  be  learnt  and  taught  the  ethical  virtues 
are  acquired  by  practice.  In  the  case  of  these, 
therefore,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  practice  of 
them  in  particular  cases;  therefore,  only  quite 
general  directions  admit  of  being  given  respecting 
them.  Youth  must  be  accustomed  and  trained 
*  to  rejoice  and  be  sorry  in  the  proper  way,"  for 
grief  and  joy  are  the  criteria  of  virtue,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  proper  medium  between  excess  and 
deficiency.  (Etk,  Sic.  ii.  2.)  To  be  able  to 
refrain  from  sensual  desires  with  pleasure  is  to  be 
temperate.  The  intemperate  man  experiences  pain 
at  such  abstinence,  when  he  is  compelled  to  prac- 
tise it  By  the  practice  of  virtue  the  man  becomes 
good  himself;  and  virtue  is  therefore  a  habit,  and 
that  too  accompanied  by  fore-choice  (?{«  wpompnr 
TMnf),  which  keeps  the  medium  in  our  subjective 
inclinations  and  impulses  (Etk.  Sic.  ii.  6),  and 
keeps  the  medium  in  that  way  in  which  the 
rational  man  (<J  <ppovii*os)  determines.  This  me- 
dium assumes  different  forms  according  to  the 
several  impulses,  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
actor  has  reference  either  solely  to  himself,  or  to 
others  also.  The  medium  is  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tremes ;  they  contradict  each  other,  and  the  proper 
measure  or  degree  depends  on  the  particular  incli- 
nations of  the  individual. 

2.  Special  part.  —  Virtue  is  based  upon  free, 
self-conscious  action.  Aristotle,  therefore,  before 
developing  the  several  virtues  specially,  defines 
the  idea  of  responsibility  (iii.  1-7),  and'  then  and 
not  before  gives  the  development  of  the  ethical 
(iii.  8,  v.  extr.)  and  logical  (vi.)  virtues.  As  now, 
in  the  definition  of  happiness,  virtues  and  the 
means  of  virtue  formed  the  chief  parts,  so  the 
second  section  of  the  special  part  of  ethics  is  de- 
voted to  the  internal  and  external  circumstances  of 
life,  which  become  the  means  of  virtue  through 
the  good  manifesting  itself  in  them  as  the  purpose. 
Continuance  in  a  course  of  virtue  is  connected 
chiefly  with  firmness  of  character,  which  exhibits 
itself  as  well  in  abstinence  (lyKpirtux)  which  re- 
sists pleasure,  as  in  endurance  («rapr«pw,  a  Platonic 
idea :  see  Plat  Laches),  which  remains  unshaken, 
even  by  the  attacks  of  pain.  (Etk.  Sic.  vii.  1-12.) 
This  firmness  therefore  manifests  itself  especially 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  man  demeans  himself 
towards  pleasure  and  pain.  This  leads  to  the 
investigation  of  the  essential  nature  of  pleasure  and 
pain.  (Etk.  Sic.  viL  12,  &.c.)  Farther,  in  the 
social  life  of  men,  friendship,  which  is  itself  a 
virtue  (viii.  1),  and  indeed  the  crown  of  all  vir- 
tues, is  a  principal  means  for  a  steady  continuance 
in  virtue.  Aristotle,  therefore,  iu  the  8th  and  9ta 
books,  treats  of  friendship  with  the  most  careful 
explicitness.  He  shews  that  it  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  all  kinds  of  unious,  and  contributes  to  the 
realization  of  the  good  in  the  smaller  and  larger 
circles  of  social  life.  Lastly,  the  unrestricted  exer- 
cise of  each  species  of  activity  directed  towards  the 
good  is  accompanied  by  the  feeling  of  an  undis- 
turbed energy,  and  this  harmony,  in  which  the 
external  and  the  internal  are  in  accordance,  pro- 
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doees  a  jirantrt,  which  exercises  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  urging  the  man  on  to  virtuous  activity, 
betides  beiftg  the  constant  attendant  of  the  latter. 
1b  this  point  of  view  Aristotle,  in  the  1  Oth  book 
(AU  Sic.  i.  1-6),  treats  of  pleasure  as  a  powerful 
mfm  1 1  of  virtue. 

After  tie  principal  elements  of  the  definition  of 
rirtoe  hire  been  thus  gone  through,  the  happiness 
of  the  theoretical  life  of  reason,  i.  e.  of  the  life 
devoted  to  philosophical  contemplation,  is  brought 
prwainentlr  into  new  ;  whkh,  as  a  divine  kind  of 
life,  it  accorded  to  but  few  men.  (Eth.  Nic.  x.  8.) 
Id  con  trait  with  this  stands  the  happiness  of 
active,  practical  life,  which  has  its  firm  basis  in 
tae  ethical  virtues,  and  in  external  good  cireuro- 
Rancei  the  means  of  carrying  out  and  accomplish- 
ing the  higher  ends  of  life.  Tats,  hmcrorr,  can 
»ly  taht  place  is  thk  staTK  ;  and  so  Ethics  of 
thenstlws  conduct  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  state, 
to  politic*. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  preserved  the  most  com- 
plete development  of  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  re- 
priti  frwn  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the  an- 
ckbu.   The  problem  which  he  here  proposed  to 
himself  was  no  other  than  this :  to  exhibit  the 
pwd  in  the  process  of  becoming,  in  that  way  in 
*luc&  it  is  a  thing  attainable  by  man,  and  indivi- 
doahies  itself  most  immediately  in  the  bents  or 
nduatioM  of  men  (the  existence  of  which  as  such 
m  their  natural  condition,  according  to  the  view 
token  by  the  ancients,  cannot  be  denied).  Then, 
wwdly,  by  means  of  practical  wisdom,  to  deter- 
■nx  the  proper  medium  for  these  manifold  bents, 
•ad  » to  lay  down  the  rule  for  action.  Farther, 
to  ihew  that  the  obligation  to  live  according  to  this 
nie,  i>  founded  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
iH^tier  rationality,  and  that  in  this  those  sentiments 
vhkh  are  firm  and  immoveable  form  the  immuta- 
We  basis  of  action. 

2.  Polities. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  contain  the  fundamental 
elements  («nwx«ia,  FoliL  iv.  11,  ed.  Stahr)  of 
of  which  the  former  science  is  itself  a 
particular  part  (weArrunj  tii,  Eth.  S'k.  L  1,  Magn. 
M**-  L  I.)    Both  have  the  same  end — happiness, 
*%1t  that  it  is  far  more  noble  and  more  divine  to 
"odoct  whole  peoples  and  states  to  this  end.  (Po- 
*  ni.  12.)    Practical  wisdom  and  politics  are  one 
«al  the  same  species  of  habit  (Etk  Nic  vi.  8); 
■A  they  differ  in  is  this  :  that  the  object  of  the  one 
m  to  promote  the  happiness  of  an  individual,  the 
•tyect  of  the  other  to  promote  that  of  a  community. 
In  the  latter  point  of  view,  practical  wisdom  is : 
a.  The  management  of  the  family — ©economics. 
4.  In  the  management  of  the  state.— o.  Legislative 
J***r  (rouoveTunj),  which  regulates  the  general 
Jeiationj  ja^rjrr  e  rroFunf  y   &.  A  dm  in  istrui  ire  power 
(voAjtk-j)  in  the  government  of  the  state,  where 
anion,  or  the  special  application  of  the  laws  under 
p^rtjcakr  circumstances,  is  concerned.    The  admi-  I 
matrative  power  realizes  itself  first  in  thatjjart  of 
the  state  which  deliberates  on  the  public  concerns 
iim>Xtvruai)t  and  which  possesses  the  power  of 
applying  the  laws  to  public  relations ;  secondly,  in 
the  judicial  power  (Sixcuminj),  with  the  applica- 
E*e  of  the  laws  to  private  concerns. 

As  the  highest  good  it  something  absolutely 
prfrct,  i.  c  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
Krivea  after  purely  for  its  own  sake,  happiness, 
a»  it  is  a  good  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  imperfect, 
bat  the  quality  of  self-sufficiency  (wsr6ptcua)  must 
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pertain  to  it.  This,  however,  is  to  be  obtained 
not  in  isolated  or  family  life,  but  only  in  the  state, 
which  is  the  union  of  all  other  circles  of  social  life. 
Man  therefore,  at  a  being  created  by  nature 
for  the  state  and  for  life  in  the  state  (fvor  voAj- 
tucoV,  PolU.  i.  2,  Hi.  6,  and  elsewhere),  strives 
after  it.  The  state,  moreover,  as  a  totality  con- 
sisting of  organically  connected  members,  is  by 
nature  prior  to  the  individual  aud  the  family ;  it 
is  the  absolute  priwt.  As  the  hand  of  a  corpse  is 
no  more  a  hand,  so  the  annihilation  of  the  state  is 
at  the  same  time  the  annihilation  of  the  individual; 
for  only  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  can  live  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  state,  or  without  it.  (PolU,  i.  2,  extr.) 
It  is  only  through  the  state  that  ovTapircia,  self- 
sufficiency,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  bare 
life,  but  also  for  happy  life,  is  rendered  possible. 
Happiness,  however,  is  only  the  consequence  of  an 
activity  of  the  soul  consisting  in  complete  virtue 
(dperij) ;  consequently,  in  the  state,  and  in  nothing 
short  of  it,  does  virtue  itself  attain  complete  reality. 
And  the  object  of  the  political  art  is  the  most  ho- 
nourable, in  as  far  as  the  statesman  direct*  all  his 
care  to  the  training  of  such  citizens  as  are  morally 
good  and  actively  promote  everything  honourable 
and  noble.  {Eth.  i.  10,  13,  init.)  The  science  of 
politics  therefore  is  the  necessary  completion  of 
ethics,  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  state  that 
the  latter  can  attain  iu  full  development.  The 
two  sciences,  therefore,  in  Aristotle's  view,  stand 
in  such  close  connexion,  that  in  the  Politics  by 
wportpov  he  refers  to  the  Ethics,  and  in  the  latter 
by  voTtftor  to  the  Politics. 

According  to  the  method  of  genetic  develop- 
ment (Kara  n)v  lApirynMeVijv  fiidoZoy,  PolU.  i.  1), 
Aristotle  begins  in  the  politics  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  and  most  simple  human  associa- 
tion, the  family  (oiKia).  A  marriage  of  free  men 
and  women  is  known  only  by  the  Hellenes,  not 
by  the  barbarians,  among  whom  not  free  men  and 
women,  but  male  and  female  slaves  unite  them- 
selves together.  The  distinction  between  Hellenes 
and  barbarians,  free  men  and  slaves,  in  Aristotle's 
view  is  still  a  primary  distinction,  because  the 
natural  determining  circumstance  of  birth  (as 
Hellen  or  barbarian)  is  still  an  essential  element 
in  the  idea  of  freedom.  Christianity  first  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  freedom  is  founded  on  the 
spiritual  entity  of  man,  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tural determining  circumstance  of  birth. 

Out  of  the  component  parts  of  the  family 
(slaves  and  free  persons,  master  and  slaves,  man 
and  wife,  father  and  children)  arise  three  relations: 
the  despotic  (ocoworiKif),  nuptial  (yofwc^ ),  and 
parental  (rtKvowoiitruc^  >,  with  which  is  associated 
besides  the  oIkovohik^.  These  Aristotle  treats  of 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics.  The  arrangement 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  resembles  monarchy 
(PUit,  I  7),  but  at  the  same  time  the  family  is  the 
image  of  political  life  generally,  for  in  it  lie  the 
germs  of  friendship,  constitution,  and  all  that  ia 
just.  (Eth.  Eudem,  vii.  10,  p.  1242.  6,  Bekk.) 
After  this,  in  the  second  book,  he  considers  the 
purpose  of  the  state,  as  the  unity  of  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  mutually  dependent  and  connected  mem- 
bers, with  reference  as  well  to  imaginary  ( Plato), 
as  to  actually  existing  constitutions.  He  calls 
attention  to  their  points  of  superiority  and  inferi- 
ority, and  so  indicates  the  essential  conditions, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  foundation  and  realisa- 
tion of  the  idea  of  a  state.   Thereupon  in  the 
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third  book  he  develops  the  idea  of  the  state  ac- 
cording to  its  separation  into  different  forms  of 
government ;  in  the  fourth  book  he  considers  the 
several  constitutions  according  to  their  differences 
in  kind,  because  these  exercise  an  influence  on 
legislation.  For  legislation  it  depcruUnt  on  the  con- 
st it  niton,  not  vice  vert&.  That  is  to  say,  constitution 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  powers  in  the  state,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  sovereignty  (to*  xiptov)  is 
determined.  The  constitution  is  thus  the  soul  of 
the  state.  (Polit.  iv.  1,  iii.  4.)  The  laws,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  determining  principles,  accord- 
ing to  which  tho  governing  body  governs,  and  holds 
in  check  those  who  transgress  them.  Aristotle 
distinguishes  aristocracy,  kingdom,  and  republic 
(vokrrsla  t|  t«1  «otvs»  srpoauyopsvonirv  oVopan), 
and  sets  by  the  side  of  these  the  three  perversions 
(wapf xtfdTdi)  of  them:  oligarchy,  tyranny,  demo- 
cracy. These  constitutions  arise  out  of  the  three 
principles,  1,  of  equality,  founded  on  the  prepon- 
derance of  number;  2,  of  inequality,  which  is 
founded  either,  a.  on  the  preponderance  of  exter- 
nal strength  and  wealth  (tyranny,  oligarchy),  or  6. 
on  the  preponderance  of  internal  or  spiritual 
strength  (monarchy,  aristocracy).  Aristotle  then, 
in  the  5th  book,  considers  the  disturbing  and  pre- 
serving causes  in  the  different  constitutions,  always 
having  regard  to  reality  and  experience  ( Polit,  iii. 
17,  ir.  1)  ;  and,  for  the  determination  of  that  form 
of  government  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  great- 
est number  of  states,  gets  this  result,  that  in  it 
democratical  and  oligarchical  principles  must  be  in- 
termixed and  united.  (Polit.  iv.  12.)  From  such  a 
mixture  of  the  elements  of  constitutions  result 
new  forms  of  mixed  constitutions  (trvrSvao-fiol), 
which  Aristotle  characterizes  more  closely  accord- 
ing to  the  three  essential  functions  of  political 
power.  (PoliL  iv.  14,  vL)  Having  thus  prepared 
the  way,  the  philosopher  proceeds  to  the  real 
problem,  to  shew  how  a  state  can  be  so  perfect- 
ly constituted,  as  to  answer  to  the  requisitions 
of  human  nature.  He  shews  that  the  question, 
What  is  the  best  constitution  ?  is  connected  with 
the  question,  What  is  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
life  ?  (  Polit.  vii.  1 )  he  develops  the  external  conditions 
for  the  realisation  of  the  best  constitution  (Polit. 
vii.  4,  dec ),  which  are  dependent  on  fortune, — and 
then  passes  to  the  internal  conditions  of  such  a 
constitution,  which  arc  independent  of  fortune. 
(Polit.  vii.  18,  dec.)  For  **»e*e  latter  he  finds  the 
central  point  in  the  educat  e  of  youth,  which  he 
therefore  considers  as  a  public  concern  of  the  state. 
(Polit.  viii.  1.)  I u  object  is  the  harmonious  cul- 
ture of  all  the  physical  and  mental  powers,  which 
lays  the  foundation  for  that  harmony  of  perfect 
virtue  both  in  the  man  and  in  the  citixen,  in  which 
the  purely  human  develops  itself  in  all  its  fulness 
and  power.  By  the  individual  citizens  of  the 
suae  (PoliL  vii.  13)  being  trained  to  a  virtuous, 
moral  life,  virtue  and  morality  become  predominant 
in  all  the  spheres  of  political  life,  and  accordingly 
by  means  of  politics  that  is  completely  realised,  for 
which  ethics  form  the  ground-work,  viz.  human  . 
happiness  depending  on  a  life  in  accordance  with 
virtue.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  the  science  of  poli- 
tics is  again  reflected  to  the  point  from  which  it 
started— ethics,  while  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch 
as  art  and  oratory  are  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
means  by  which  the  citizen  is  to  be  trained,  it 
points  beyond  what  is  immediately  connected  with 
itself  to  the  departments  of 


ARISTOTELES. 
8.  Rhetoric  and  J  esthetics. 


1.  Rhetoric,— Here  we  need  say  but  little; 
partly  because  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  relate 
to  this  subject,  are  more  generally  known  and 
read  than  the  properly  philosophical  writings,  and 
partly  because  the  subject  itself  is  of  considerably 
less  difficulty.  We  therefore  make  only  tome 
general  observations. 

Rhetoric  stands  side  by  side  (irrlffrpoipos)  with 
dialectics,  for  both  have  to  do  with  subjects,  with 
which,  as  pertaining  to  no  particular  science,  event- 
one  may  make  himself  acquainted,  and  respecting 
which  every  one  deems  himself  capable  of  forming 


a  judgment.  Every  one  considers  himself,  and  is 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  orator  and  dialectician. 
Rhetoric  raises  this  routine  to  an  artistic  know- 
lodge,  by  means  of  theory,  which  arrives  at  the 
perception  of  the  causes  why,  and  the  means  by 
which,  the  orator,  who  has  not  been  theoretically 
trained,  attains  his  object.  (RheL  L  1.)  Th« 
kernel  of  such  a  theory  is  the  argumentation  by 
which  conviction  is  produced.  Enthymeme*  are 
the  foundation  (triefta  rjjt  vtartut)  of  argu- 
mentation. Aristotle,  as  he  hinuelf  says,  first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  these.  The  oleject  of  Rnetoric  is  convic- 
tion, but  its  business  (fayov)  consists  in  dis- 
covering that  which  awakens  belief  with  respect  to 
the  subject  in  band.  (Rhet.  i.  1,  oil  to  wntnu  ipyw 
«4ttJ»,  dwd  t6  iBsiw  rd  vwdpx0>rra  WI0OMS  ir*pl 
Minov.  Comp.  Quintil.  ii.  15,  13;  Max. 
Schmidt,  de  tempore  quo  ab  Aritt,  /tort  de  arte 
rhet.  edtii,  p.  8,  &c.)  The  means  of  proof  (nicress) 
therefore  are  what  we  are  mainly  concerned  with. 
These  are  partly  external  (witnesses,  ice),  partly 
artisticaL  to  bo  created  by  the  orator ;  to  these 
belong  the  personal  qualities  (rJOoi)  of  the  orator 
himself,  and  the  disposition  of  the  hearers,  and  the 
mode  itself  in  which  the  arguments  are  exhibited. 
From  the  means  of  proof  we  discover  what  is  re- 
quisite in  the  orator :  he  must  understand  how  to 
form  conclusions,  must  possess  an  insight  into  the 
moral  nature  and  virtues  of  man,  as  well  as  an 
acquaintance  with  the  passions.  (RheL  ii.  2*2.) 
Accordingly  rhetoric  grows  as  it  were  out  of  the 
roots  of  dialectics  and  ethics.  (i.  4.)  For  argu- 
mentation, example  and  enthymeme  are  in  rhetoric, 
what  induction  and  conclusion  are  in  dialectics. 
As  regards  their  subject  matter,  most  enthymemes 
are  taken  from  the  special  departments  of  the 
sciences.  In  the  laying  down  of  the  general  and  par- 
ticular points  of  view  the  excellence  of  the  genuine 
empiricism  of  Aristotle,  which  is  united  with  the 
most  acute  sagacity,  amply  displays  itself,  and, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  *d(h),  unfolds 
a  rich  treasure  of  psychological  experience,  which 
lays  bare  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  human 
heart 

The  several  species  of  oratory  develop  themselves 
out  of  the  different  dispositions  which  may  exist 
in  the  bearer  of  a  speech.  The  hearer,  namely,  is 
either  a  &*o>p>s,  t.  e.  listens  only  for  the  sake  of 
artistic  enjoyment,  or  he  is  one  who  forms  a 
judgment  respecting  what  is  to  come,  or  what  is 
past.  In  accordance  with  these  different  charac- 
ters in  which  the  hearer  appears,  there  result 
three  species  of  oratory:  the  deiilierutive  (ytros 
ffviUSovKturiKSr),  the  forensic  (y.  Jacofwcw),  the 
epideictic  (y.  tviosucriKor).  Aristotle  then  deter- 
what  are  the  essential  elements  of  these 
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them.  The  difference  of  purpose  again  involve* 
attention  to  the  appropriate  arguments,  according 
a  these  are  common  to  all,  or  particular. 

The  power  of  convincing,  however,  depends  not 
merely  on  oratorical  conclusions,  but  alio  on 
the  credibility  of  the  orator,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  bearer*.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  shew 
how  the  BTO&rable  disposition  requisite  on  every 
occasion  is  to  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  But  a  person  must  know  not  only  trial 
to  sjt,  bat  also  *otr  to  say  it.  Therefore  rhetoric 
hat,  by  way  of  conclusion,  to  treat  of  oratorical 
exprewon  mid  arrangement. 

i  Poetic*. — "*  Thou,  O  man,  alone  possesscst 
art!"  This  diet  am  of  Schiller's  is  already  cx- 
prosed  by  Aristotle.  (Met  i.  1.)  In  art  the 
prod  action  of  a  work  is  the  main  matter  and  the 
osia  purpose,  whilst  the  purpose  of  oratory, 
which  a  throughout  practical,  is  extraneous  to 
speech  itself.  The  relation  of  art  to  morality  and 
«n«  a,  on  the  side  of  the  artist,  a  very  blight 
far,  with  dispositions  and  sentiments, 
which  in  actions  form  the  most  important  point, 
•f  hare  nothing  to  do  in  the  practice  of  art, 
where  the  Bain  thing  ia  the  production  (woie2v)  of 
*  work.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  every  art, 
and  every  work  of  art,  exerts  a  moral  influence, 
pwiSes  and  purges  the  stronger  emotions  of  the 
moI.  stn-ikgtiit-iit  and  elevates  the  mind. 

An,  like  nature,  produces  by  fashioning  organic- 
•fly,  bat,  with  ctm&dousneas  (Pky*.  ii.  8),  and  its 
oanve  effort*,  as  well  as  the  contemplation  of 
these  efforts,  and  of  the  work  of  art  produced,  be- 
»af  to  those  higher  exertions  of  the  mind  (rd 
«rwnJ)  which  have  their  purpose  in  themselves. 
Amsotle.  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  light  in 
which  the  matter  vras  generally  viewed  by  the 
ircwit*.  reckons  art  amongst  the  higher  purposes 
«"  the  state  and  of  religion  (Polit.  vhL);  but  with 
am  i:  has  also  already  the  signification  of  an  inde- 
p-hient  creation  of  the  mind,  which  ennobles 
>*ahty,  sad  which  again  draws  within  its  sphere 
region  arid  morality  likewise. 

AH  the  several  arts  find  a  common  bond  of  union 
a  this,  that  they  are  all  imitations  (pipifoets), 
i^afl  art*,  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric 
P«try,  music,  orchestic   (the  art  of  dancing), 
putting,  and  statuary,  strive  after  truth,  the  real 
"*see  of  things,  which  they  represent  That 
which  difcUnguifehee  the  arts  from  each  other  lies 
pvtly  in  the  diversity  of  the  mesas  by  which  they 
«*pr«ent,  partly  in  the  object  of  representation, 
pxtly  ia  the  mode  of  representation.  According 
to  this  diversity  arise  the  distinct  differences  in 
la<  arts,  the  species  of  art,  and  the  different  styles 
according  to  Aristotle's  view,  the 
kaatifnl  deTel 'ix-d  and  manifested  itself  in  the 
s-piratr  arts,  can  be  pointed  out  only  with  reference 
*•  perur,  because  this  is  the  only  art  that  Aris- 
totle (b  his  work  wtpl  woarrurift )  has  treated  of. 
Poetry  is  the  product  of  inspiration  (Hhet  iii.  7 ), 
and  it*  rnran*  of  representation  is  language,  metri- 
cal ss  well  as  unmctricaL   (Poet  1.)  Improvisa- 
tions form  the  historical  starting-point  for  all 
poetry,  which  front  its  very  commencement  divides 
Uself  into  two  principal  direction*,  that  which 
fellows  the  more  homely,  and  that  which  follows 
the  more  exalted.    This  depended  on  the  peculiar 
c  ararter  of  the  poet.    A  delicate  perception  of 
•hat  is  correct  and  appropriate,  an  acute  faculty 
•f  observation,  and  a  mind  easily  excitable  and 


capable  of  inspiration  (Sid  ebpvovs  i}  woorrun) 
hrw  ^  fiayiKov,  lihtt.  ii.  15  extr.)  make  the 
poet,  who  at  the  same  time  cannot  dispense  with 
discretion.  The  external  form  of  the  representa- 
tion, the  metre,  is  not  decisive  as  to  whether 
anything  is  poetry  or  not.  The  history  of  Hero- 
dotus reduced  to  metre  would  still  remain  a  Ats- 
tory.  (Poet  9.)  A  subject  becomes  poetical  only 
through  a  lively,  vivid  mode  of  representation, 
and  the  principal  point  is  the  composition  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter,  the  dtfeftarit  (or  ovararts) 
to>  Tpayparw  (PoeL  7),  in  other  words,  the 
invention  or  idea,  which  has  assumed  a  lively  form 
in  the  poet;  and  this  is  the  starting-point,  and  as 
it  were  the  soul  of  poetry  (dpgi)  koI  oZby  ^vxd 
i  niton  r$i  TpecytySlas,  Poet,  7*).  Poetry  ia 
more  comprehensive  and  philosophical  than  his- 
tory ;  for  whilst  history  is  restricted  to  individual 
actual  facts,  the  poet  takes  higher  ground,  and  re- 
presents in  the  particular  that  which,  considered 
in  itself,  can  happen  at  any  time ;  that  which  ia 
universally  applicable  and  necessary.  The  univer- 
sal in  poetry,  however,  is  not  an  abstract,  in- 
definite something,  but  manifests  itself  in  the 
characteristic  individuality  of  person  by  means  of 
language  and  action  in  accordance  with  internal 
probability  and  necessity.  (Poet.  9.)  Whilst 
therefore  in  poetry  everything  individual,  as  im- 
porting something  universal,  is  thoroughly  signifi- 
cant, history,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  in  chrono- 
logical succession  what  the  individual  has  really 
done,  and  what  has  happened  to  him.  The  his- 
torian is  restricted  as  to  the  order,  arrangement,  and 
succession  of  the  facts  which  be  describes;  the 
poet  has  these  unrestrictedly  under  his  dominion. 
With  these  individual  features  of  Aristotle* 
Poetics  we  must  here  content  ourselves,  as  a  com- 
plete examination  of  his  theory  of  the  epos  and  of 
the  drama  might  easily  lead  us  beyond  the  limits 
li  *^     t»  $ix  *^  *^60(jrtcts^d% 

IX.  Appxnmx. 
The  main  sources  for  the  life  of  Aristotle  are 
lost  to  us.  The  number  of  works  on  biography 
and  literary  history  extant  in  antiquity,  from 
which  information  might  have  been  obtained 
respecting  Aristotle,  roust  have  been  immense, 
since  out  of  Diogenes  Laertius  alone  the  name*  of 
nearly  40  such  writer*  may  be  collected,  whose 
works  with  the  exception  of  single  quotations,  have 
disappeared. 

With  respect  to  Aristotle  in  particular,  we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Hermippus 
of  Smyrna,  Timotheus  of  Athena,  Demetrius  of 
Magnesia  (6  VUiyrys),  Pseudo-Aristippus,  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Athens,  Eumclus,  Phavorinus,  &c,  as  well 
as  those  of  Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  Apellicon  of 
Teo&,  Sotion,  Aristodes  of  Messene,  Damascius, 
Andronicu*  of  Rhodes,  and  Ptolemaeus  Philadel- 
phus. 

The  scanty  and  confused  sources  still  extant 
are  the  following:  —  1.  Diogenes  Laertius,  v.  1— 
35  ;  2.  Dionysiu*  of  Halicamassus,  Epistola  ad 
Ammaeum  de  Demotthene  et  A ristoUie ;  3.  Pseudo- 
Ammonius,  +  vita  Aristoteli*,  by  a  later  com- 

*  Aristotle,  indeed,  is  there  speaking  only  of 
tragedy,  but  what  be  says  of  the  mythus  with  re- 
ference to  tragedy  applies  to  all  poetry. 

t  Victor  Cousin,  in  the  Journal  da  Sacatu, 
December,  1832,  p.  747,  maintains  the  authenticity 
I  of  this  little  biography. 
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piler,  according  to  other*  by  Philoponus,  edited 
bv  J.  Nunnesius,  together  with  an  old  Latin 
translation  of  tha  same,  with  some  additions 
( Vetus  translatio) ;  4.  The  short  Greek  biography, 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  published  by  Menage 
(Anonymus  Menagii  in  Diog.  Laert.  t.  35,  voL  ii. 
p.  201,  ed.  Meibom.),  with  which  the  article  in 
Suidas  coincides  ;  5.  Hesychius  Mileiius.  These 
ancient  biographies  will  be  found  all  together  in  the 
first  rol.  of  Buhle'a  edition  of  Aristotle.  Among 
the  more  modern  biographies,  we  need  mention 
only  the  works  of  Guarinus  of  Verona  (a.  d.  U60, 
n/<i  Arvtoteli*,  appended  to  his  translation  of 
Plutarch's  biographies)  ;  Patritius  (Discussion** 
Peripatelicae^  Basil.  1581),  a  passionate  opponent 
of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy  ;  Nunnesius  (in 
his  commentary  on  Ammonius,  Vila  Aristoteiis* 
Lugd.  1621);  Andreas  Schott  (  Vilae  eomparaiae 
Aristotelis  el  Demosthmis,  Augustae  Vindelic.  1603, 
4to)  ;  Buhle,  in  the  first  part  of  his  edition  of 
Aristotle,  and  in  Ersch  andGruber's  Encydop'ddie, 
v.  p.  273,  Sec.;  Blakesley's  Life  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
the  work  entitled  AristoteUa  by  the  writer  of  this 
article.*  [A.  S.] 

ARISTOTELES  ('ApurroWA.itj).  1.  Of  Sicily, 
a  rhetorician  who  wrote  against  the  Poncgyricus 
of  Isocratcs.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  35.)  Some  modern 
critics  attribute  to  him,  on  very  insufficient 
grounds,  the  nx***  vwaytrp/j,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

2.  Of  Athens,  an  orator  and  statesman,  under 
whose  name  some  forensic  orations  were  known  in 
the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  35),  which  were 
distinguished  for  their  elegance. 

3.  Of  Cyrene,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Latrtius  (v.  35)  as  the  author  of  a  work  n*p\ 
notvnnns. 

4.  Of  Argos,  a  megaric  or  dialectic  philosopher. 
(Plut.  Aral.  3,  44;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  113.)  He 
l>elongcd  to  the  party  at  Argos  which  was  hostile 
to  Clcomcncs  of  Sparta,  and  after  Cleomcnes  had 
taken  possession  of  the  town,  Aristoteles  con- 
trived  to  get  it  again  into  the  handsof  the  Achat  ans. 
(Polyb.  ii.  53;  Plut.  CYeom.20.) 

5.  The  author  of  a  work  n*pl  TWtovatruov, 
which  is  completely  lost.   (Diog.  Laert.  v.  35.) 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  Iliad,  which  is 
likewise  lost.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  35.) 

7.  There  are  apparently  three  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophers of  the  name  of  Aristoteles.  The  first  is 
mentioned  as  a  commentator  of  his  great  namesake 
(Syrian.  Melaphys.  xii.  55);  the  second,  a  son  of 
Erasistratus,  is  mentioned  by  S.  Empiricus  (ode. 
Math.  p.  51);  and  the  third,  a  Mytilcnacan,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  speculative  philoso- 
phers in  the  time  of  Galen.  (De  Consuetud.  p.  553, 
ed.  Paris.) 

8.  Of  Chalcia  in  Euboea,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Euboea.  (n«pl  Eittoiat, 
Harpocrat.  *.  v.'Kpyovpa ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon,  Rhod. 
i.  558.)  Some  critics  hare  been  inclined  to  think 
that  this  Aristoteles  is  not  a  distinct  person,  and 
that  the  work  on  Euboea  ascribed  to  him  is  only 
another  name  for  the  Ev€o4wv  iroKtrt'ta  of  the  great 
philosopher  Aristotle.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
such  a  supposition. 

Ancient  writers  make  mention  of  many  more 


*  The  above  article  was  written  in  German  by 
Prof.  Stahr,  expressly  for  this  work,  and  lias  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Mason. 
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persons  of  the  name  of  Aristoteles,  respecting 
whom  no  particulars  are  known.  Diogenes  enu- 
merates eight,  including  the  great  philosopher,  and 
Jonsius  (de  Script.  Hutor.  PkiL  L  12)  no  less  than 
thirty-two  persons  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOTI'MUS  ('A^tr-rari^i),  became  tyrant 
in  Elis  with  the  help  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
after  reigning  for  six  months  in  the  most  cruel 
manner,  was  killed  by  Hellanicu*,  Cylon,  and 
others.  (Pans.  v.  5.  §  1  ;  Plut.  de  Mmlier.  Virt. 
p.  251,  4c.) 

ARISTOTCENUS  fAfwrre'ffjw),  a  philosopher 
of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known ;  but  from  the  account  of  Suidas,  and 
from  incidental  notices  in  other  writers,  we  learn 
that  he  was  horn  at  Tarentum,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  learned  musician  named  Spintharus  (otherwise 
Mnesias).  (Aelian,  H.  A.  ii.  1 1.)  He  learnt  music 
from  his  father,  and  having  been  afterwards  instruct- 
ed by  Lamprus  of  Erythrae  and  Xenophilus  the 
Pythagorean,  finally  became  a  disciple  of  Aristotle 
(GelL  iv.  1 1 ;  Cic.  ruse  Disp.  L 18),  whom  he  appears 
to  have  rivalled  in  the  variety  of  his  studies,  though 
probably  not  in  the  success  with  which  he  prose- 
cuted them.  According  to  Suidas,  he  produced 
works  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 
history,  in  short,  every  department  of  literature. 
He  gained  so  much  credit  as  a  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
that  it  was  expected,  at  least  by  himself,  that  he 
would  be  chosen  to  succeed  him ;  and  his  disgust 
at  the  appointment  of  Theophrastus  caused  him 
afterwards  to  slander  the  character  of  his  great 
master.  This  story  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
Aristoclcs  (ap.  Euseb.Praep.  Evang.  xv.  2),  who  as- 
serts that  he  never  mentioned  Aristotle  but  with  the 
greatest  respect  We  know  nothing  of  his  philo- 
sophical opinions,  except  that  he  held  the  soul  to 
be  a  harmony  of  the  body  (Cic  Tusc.Disp.  L  10, 18; 
Lact  Instil.  viL  13,  de  Opif.DeUc  16),  a  doctrine 
which  had  been  already  discussed  by  Plato  (in  the 
Phaedo)  and  combated  by  Aristotle.  (  De  An.  i.  4.) 

It  is  only  in  his  character  as  a  musician  that 
Aristoxenus  appears  to  have  deserved  ami  acquired 
a  reputation  for  real  excellence ;  and  no  consider- 
able remains  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us 
except  three  books  of  dpuovutd  oto<x*<o,  or  rather, 
as  their  contents  seem  to  shew,  fragments  of  two  or 
three  separate  musical  treatises.  (See  Bumey,  Hist 
of  Music*  vol.  L  p.  442.)    They  contain  less  actual 
information  on  the  theory  of  Greek  music  than  the 
later  treatises  ascribed  to  Euclid,  Aristeides  Quin- 
tilianus,  and  others ;  but  they  are  interesting  from 
their  antiquity,  and  valuable  for  their  criticisms 
on  the  music  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong. 
Aristoxenus  at  least  if  we  may  trust  his  own  ac- 
count, was  the  first  to  attempt  a  complete  and  sys- 
tematic exposition  of  the  subject ;  and  he  aimed  at 
introducing  not  only  a  more  scientific  knowledge, 
but  also  a  more  refined  and  intellectual  taste  than 
that  which  prevailed  among  his  contemporaries, 
whom  he  accuses  of  cultivating  only  that  kind  of 
music  which  was  capable  of  streetnest.  (Aristox. 
p.  23,  ed.  Meibom.)    He  became  the  founder  of 
a  sect  or  school  of  musicians,  called,  after  him, 
Aristoxeneans,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans on  the  question  whether  reason  or  sense 
should  furnish  the  principles  of  musical  science 
and  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  its  proposi- 
tions.   Pythagoras  had  discovered  the  connexion 
between  musical  intervals  and  numerical  ratios ; 
and  it  had  been  found  that  the  principal  concords 
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were  defined  by  simple  ratios  which  were  either 
tapcrpartiaiar  (of  the  form  —  ~$~—)  or  multiple 
(of  the  form       From  thjl  ^  te  or  his  f0nower9 

inferred,  t/jai  do  interval  could  be  consonant  which 
defined  by  a  ratio  of  a  different  kind  ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  maintain  (contrary  to 


the  evidence  of  the  senses),  that  such  intervals  as 
the  octave  and  fourth  (the  eleventh)*  for  example, 
were  diswnant.  Aristoxenua  justly  blamed  them 
for  their  contempt  of  facta,  but  went  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  allowing  too  much  authority  to  the 
decisiotu  of  the  ear,  though  without  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  a  certain  truth  in  the  arithmetical  theory 
(a.  33).  He  maintains,  for  instance,  not  only  that 
every  consonant  in  terra!  added  to  the  octave  produces 
another  consonance,  which  is  true ;  but  also  that 
the  famik  is  equal  to  two  tones  and  a  half  (p.  56), 
the  falsity  of  which  proposition  is  not  directly  ap- 
far-  Bt  to  the  ear,  but  indirectly  would  become 
evident  by  means  of  the  very  experiment  which  he 
sngeesti  for  the  confirmation  of  it.  (See  Porphyr. 
Comm.  m  Ptol.  Harm,  in  Wallis,  Op.  rol.  iii.  p. 
21 1,  and  Willis's  appendix,  pp.  159, 169;  Burner, 
voL  I  chap,  v.;  Theon  Smyrn.  p.  83,  ed.  Bulliald. 
sad  not  p.  202.)  The  titles  of  a  good  many  other 
works  of  Ariatoxenue  have  been  collected  from 
**rioRs  sources  by  Meursiua  and  others.  (See 
Fabric.  BiU.  Grate.  roL  iL  p.  257 ;  Clinton,  F.  //. 

h.  appendix,  c.  12.)  Among  them  are  lives  of 
Pythagoras,  Artbytas,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other 
(hstingiushed  persons  ;  and  several  treatises  on 
aiojecu  connected  with  music,  including  one  n«pl 
Tpey***  'Opxir<r«e#t,  and  one  Htpl  AdA*?*  Tot?- 
"w.  A  fragment  of  'Pvduuca  0T0»x«<a  was  edited 
by  Jlorelli,  Ven.  1785-  A  collection  of  fragments 
of  toe  other  works  is  given  in  the  essay  by  Mahne 
fefered  to  below. 

The  three  books  of  'Apporuca  <rroix«««  were  first 
edited  in  Latin,  with  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy, 
hy  Ant  Gogavinus,  Vem.  1562.  The  Greek  text, 
with  AJypius  and  Nicomachus,  by  Meursius  (Lugd. 
Bat  1616),  who,  like  his  predecessor,  seems  not 
to  hare  had  tufricient  musical  knowledge  for  the 
task.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  at  present  that 
«f  Meibomius,  printed  (with  a  Latin  version)  in 
the  A*?*t<*ae  M'orvjtzc  Auctores  Septem*  Amst  1652. 

(Mahne,  Diatribe  de  Arutaxenc  pkiloeopho  Peri- 
/afe**,Ain*t.  1793.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTO'XENUS  (*Ap«rra>«rot).  1.  Of  Se- 
hnus  in  Sicily,  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
oeea  the  first  who  wrote  in  anapaestic  metres. 
Respecting  the  tune  at  which  he  lived,  it  is  ex- 
pressiv  stated  that  he  was  older  than  Epicharmus, 
from  about  B.  c  540  to  445.  (SchoL  ad  A  rittoph. 
Pi*L  487  ;  Hephaestion,  Enehirid.  p.  45,  ed.  Gaisf.) 
Easetria*  (Chtrm.  p.  333,  ed.  Mai)  places  him  in 
OL  29  (a.  c  664),  but  this  statement  requires 
some  explanation.  If  he  was  born  in  that  year, 
he  cannot  have  been  a  Selinuntian,  as  Selinus  was 
not  founded  till  about  n.  c  628.  But  Aristoxenus 
amy  perhaps  hare  been  among  the  first  settlers  at 
Seisins,  and  thus  hare  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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iii.  16,  p.  233),  who  was  a  pupil  of 
hilalcthes  ( Galen.  De  Differ.  Puis.  iv. 


2.  A  Cyrenaie  philosopher,  who  appears  not  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  anything  except  his 
fhsttflur,  whence  be  derived  the  surname  of  *«Aijr. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  7  ;  Suid.  a.  r.  'Apurrdferof.)  [L.  S.) 

AHISTO'XENUS  ( 'Ao«rrd{«w>i),  a  Greek 
physkician,  quoted  by  Caclius  Aurelianua  (De 


u  746),  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
jinning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus  (ibid,  c  7.  p.  734),  and 
studied  at  the  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of 
medicine,  established  in  Phrygia,  at  the  village  of 
Mcn-Carus,  between  Laodicea  and  Carura.  Ho 
wrote  a  work  ritol  ttjj  'Hpo<pi\ov  A/ptVewi,  Do 
Herophtii  Secta,  of  which  the  thirteenth  book  is 
quoted  by  Galen  (Aid.  c  10.  p.  746),  and  which 
is  not  now  extant.  (Mahne,  M  Diatribe  de  Aris- 
toxeno,"  Amstcl.  1793,  8vo.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTUS  ('Apurrof),  of  Snlamis  in  Cyprus,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  at  Babylon.  (Arrian, 
A  nab.  vii.  15;  Athen.  x.  p.  436;  Clemens  Alex. 
PrvtrrpL  p.  16;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  That  he 
lived  a  considerable  time  later  than  Alexander, 
may  be  inferred  from  Strabo  (xv.  p.  730),  although 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time  at 
which  he  lived.  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Aristus,  the  historian,  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Aristus  the  academic  philosopher,  who  was 
a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who  taught 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  M.  Brutus 
was  instructed.  This  philosopher  moreover  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 
But  the  opinion  which  identifies  the  historian  and 
philopher,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  supported  by 
nothing  but  the  circumstance  that  both  bore  the 
same  name.  (Cic.  Brut.  97,  de  Finib.  r.  5, 
Acodem.  i.  3,  ii.  4,  Tu$cul.  Qjuaeit.  r.  8,  ad  Att.  r. 
10  ;  Plut  Brut.  2.)  (.L-  S.] 

AR1STYLLUS  fApurruAAoj),  a  Greek  astro- 
nomer, who  appears  to  have  lived  about  B»  c.  233. 
(Plut  de  Pyth.  Orac.  18.)  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fixed  stars  (Triplets  iwKavmv),  which  was  used 
by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  (Magn.  Synt.  vii.  2), 
and  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  two  persons  of 
this  name  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Aratus, 
which  are  now  lost.  [L.  S.] 

ARIUS  or  AREIUS  fAfew),  the  celebrated 
heretic,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Libya, 
and  must  have  been  born  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  after  Christ.  His  father's 
name  appears  to  hare  been  Ammonius.  In  the 
religious  disputes  which  broke  out  at  Alexandria 
in  a.  o.  306,  Alius  at  first  took  the  part  of  Mele- 
uus,  but  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  opponent  of  Mele- 
tiua,  who  made  Arius  deacon.  (Sozom.  //.  E.  i. 
15.)  After  this  Arius  again  opposed  Peter  for 
his  treatment  of  Mcletius  and  his  followers,  and 
was  in  consequence  excommunicated  by  Peter. 
After  the  death  of  the  Utter,  Achillas,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  not  only  forgaTe 
Arius  his  offence  and  admitted  him  deacon  again, 
but  ordained  him  presbyter,  a.  D.  313,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  church  called  Baucalis  at 
Alexandria.  (Epiphan.  Haeret.  68.  4.)  The 
opinion  that,  after  the  death  of  Achillas,  Arms 
himself  wanted  to  become  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  was  hostile  to  Alexan- 
der, who  became  the  successor  of  Achillas,  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  based  upon  the  fact,  that  Theodo- 
ret  (//.  E  i.  2)  accuses  Arius  of  enTy  against 
Alexander.  The  official  position  of  Arius  at  Alex- 
andria, by  virtue  of  which  he  interpreted  the 
Scriptures,  bad  undoubtedly  gained  for  him  already 
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a  considerable  number  of  followers,  when  in  A.  D. 
318,  the  celebrated  dispute  with  bishop  Alexan- 
der broke  out.  This  dispute  had  a  greater  and 
more  lasting  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  Christian  religion  than  any  other  controversy. 
The  accounts  respecting  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  dispute  differ  (Epiphan.  Haerea.  69.  3;  So- 
crat  H.  E.\.b\  Sozom.  H.  E.'x.  16 ;  Philostorg. 
i.  4),  but  all  agree  in  stating  that  Alexander  after 
having  heard  some  reports  respecting  Arius's  novel 
views  about  the  Trinity,  attacked  them  in  a  public 
assembly  of  presbyters.  Hereupon  Arius  charged 
the  bishop  with  being  guilty  of  the  errors  of  Sa- 
bellius,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  his  own  opi- 
nions. He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  Ood  hod 
been  created  by  God,  previous  to  the  existence  of 
the  world  and  of  time,  by  on  act  of  God's  own  free 
will  and  out  of  nothing  ;  that  therefore  the  Son 
had  not  existed  from  all  eternity ;  and  that  conse- 
quently in  this  respect  the  Son  was  not  perfectly 
equal  to  the  Father,  although  he  was  raised  far 
above  all  men.  This  first  dispute  was  followed  by 
a  circular  letter  from  Alexander  to  his  clergy,  and 
by  a  second  conference,  but  all  had  no  effect.  As 
in  the  meantime  the  number  of  Arius's  followers 
was  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  both  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  several  bishops  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor,  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
Arius,  partly  because  his  doctrines  resembled  those 
of  Lucian,  who  had  died  a  martyr  about  ten  years 
before,  and  partly  because  they  were  captivated  by 
Arius's  insinuating  letters  addressed  to  them,  Alex- 
ander, in  a.  D.  321,  convened  at  Alexandria  a 
synod  of  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
bishops.    The  influence  of  Alexander,  of  course, 

Ere  vailed  at  this  synod :  Arius  was  deposed,  and 
e  and  his  followers  were  excommunicated.  In 
order  to  insure  the  proper  effect  of  this  verdict, 
Alexander  addressed  numerous  letters  to  foreign 
bishops,  in  which  be  announced  to  them  the  judg- 
ment passed  upon  Arius,  endeavoured  to  refute  his 
doctrines,  and  urged  them  to  adopt  bis  own  views 
of  the  case,  and  not  to  afford  any  protection  to  the 
heretic  Two  of  these  letters  are  still  extant. 
[Alexander,  p.  Ill,  b.] 

It  was  owing  to  these  letters  and  to  the  exten- 
sive exertions  of  Arius  to  defend  his  doctrines 
and  to  win  more  followers,  that  the  possibility  of 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question  diminished 
more  and  more  every  day.  At  Alexandria  the 
Arians  regularly  withdrew  from  the  church,  and 
had  their  separate  places  of  worship ;  and  in 
Palestine,  whither  Arius  had  fled  from  Egypt,  he 
found  a  favourable  reception.  Here  he  addressed 
a  letter,  still  extant  ( Epiphan.  //acres.  69.  6 ; 
Theodore t.  H.  E.  i.  5),  to  his  friend,  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nicomedeia,  the  most  influential  bishop 
of  the  time,  and  who  himself  bore  a  grudge  against 
Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Eusebius  in  his  an- 
swer, as  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addressed  to  Pan- 
linus,  bishop  of  Tyre,  expressed  his  perfect  agree- 
ment with  the  views  of  Arius  (Athanas.  de  Synod. 
§17;  Theodore  t.  H.  E  l  6),  and  even  received 
Arius  into  his  own  house.  During  his  stay  at 
Nicomedeia,  Arius  wrote  a  theological  work 
called  Thaleia  (OrfAsia),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  in  the  effeminate  style  of  Sotades,  and 
to  have  been  written  in  part  in  the  so-called  Sot- 
adic  metre.  [Sotades.]  He  also  addressed  a 
letter  to  bishop  Alexander,  in  which  he  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  his  doctrines  and  which 


was  signed  by  the  clergy  who  had  been  excom- 
municated with  him.    Of  his  Thaleia  we  ponsen 
only  some  abstracts  made  by  his  enemy  Aihv 
nasius,  which  are  written  in  a  philosophical  sod 
earnest  tone  ;  but  they  contain  statements,  which 
could  not  but  be  offensive  to  a  believer  in  tas 
divinity  of  Christ    These  things,  when  compared 
with  the  spirit  of  Arius's  letters,  might  lead 
to  the  belief  that  Athanasius  in  his  epitome  ex- 
aggerated the  statements  of  Anns ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  Arius  in  his  letters  was  always 
prudent  and  moderate,  to  avoid  giving  otfrnce, 
by  not  shewing  how   far   his  theory  might 
be  carried.    On  the  whole,  the  controversy  be- 
tween Arius  and  Alexander  presents  no  fea- 
tures of  noble  generosity  or  impartiality;  each 
is  ambitions  and  obstinate.    Arius  was  as  zeal- 
ous in  endeavouring  to  acquire  new  folk)  win 
as  Alexander  was  fierce  and  stubborn  in  his  ftt- 
secution.    At  last,  in  A.  o.  3*23,  Eusebius  and  the 
other  bishops  who  were  in  favour  of  Arianisra,  as- 
sembled in  council  in  Bithynia,  and  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  all  the  bishops,  requesting  them  to  con- 
tinue their  ecclesiastical  communion  with  Ann, 
and  to  use  their  influence  with  Alexander  on  his 
behalf.    Hut  neither  this  step  nor  the  permi^nm 
granted  by  several  bishops  to  Arius  to  resume  bis 
functions,  as  presbyter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  dune 
without  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  Ak un- 
der, was  calculated  to  restore  peace ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  disputes  for  and  against  A  nanism  spread 
so  much  both  among  the  laity  and  clergy  of  EgTp^ 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  that  in  a.  n.  324,  the  em- 
peror Constantino  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
letter  to  Arius  and  Alexander  in  common,  in 
which  he  declared  the  controverted  point  of  little 
importance,  ethorted  the  disputants  to  a  »peedy 
reconciliation,  and  left  it  to  each  to  hold  h»  own 
opinions,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  the  outward 
union  of  the  church.   (Euseb.  De  ViL  OomL  H. 
ii.  64,  &c)    This  letter  was  carried  to  Alexandra, 
whither  Arius  had  returned  in  the  meantime,  by 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordnba,  who  was  also  to  act  m 
mediator.    But  Hosius  soon  adopted  the  views  of 
Alexander,  and  his  mission  had  no  effect. 

The  disputes  became  more  vehement  from  day 
to  day,  and  Con itan tine  at  hut  saw  himself  obliged 
to  convoke  a  general  council  at  Nicaea,  a.  d.  325, 
at  which  upwards  of  300  bishops  were  presets 
principally  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire, 
and  among  them  Arius,  Alexander,  and  his  friend 
Athanasius.     Each  defended  his  own  opmvjr.t  , 
but  Arius  being  the  accused  party  was  in  a  disad- 
vantageous position,  and  a  confession  of  uivh. 
which  he  presented  to  the  council,  was  torn  to 
pieces  in  his  presence.    Athanasius  was  the  uwst 
vehement  opponent  of  Arius,  and  after  long  de- 
bates the  council  came  to  the  resolution,  that  the 
Son  of  Qod  was  begotten,  not  made,  of  the  ran)"" 
substance  with  the  Father,  and  of  the  same  essenc 
with  him  (Aftoouetos).     Arius  was  condemn^ 
with  his  writings  and  followers.    This  verdict  was 
signed  by  nearly  all  the  bishops  present.  Euse- 
bius and  three  others,  who  refused  to  sign,  were 
compelled  by  the  threats  of  the  emperor  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  rest :  only  two  bishops,  Tbeouu 
of  Marmarica  and  Secundus  of  Ptolemais,  tal 
courage  enough  to  share  the  fate  of  Arius  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Hlyricurn  whither  be  was  exiled. 
At  the  same  time  an  edict  was  issued,  command 
ing  every  one,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  sur- 
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render  the  books  of  Arias,  which  were  to  be 
burnt,  luid  stigmatizing  the  A  nana  with  the  name 
of  Porphyrians  —  (from  Porphyrius,  a  heathen 
opponent  of  Christianity,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Arian  question).  The  Arians  at  Alex- 
andria, however,  remained  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  began  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Mdetians,  a  sect  which  had  likewise  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Nicaea,  for  both  had  to 
regard  Alexander,  and  his  successor  Athanasius, 
as  their  common  enemies. 

Arias  remained  in  lllyricum  till  a.  d.  328,  when 
Eusebius  of  N icomedeia  and  his  friends  used  their 
influence  at  the  court  of  Constantine,  to  persuade 
the  emperor  that  the  creed  of  Arius  did  not  in 
reality  differ  from  that  established  by  the  council 
of  Nicaea.  In  consequence  of  this  Arius  was  re- 
called from  his  exile  by  rery  gracious  letters  from 
the  emperor,  and  in  a.  n.  330,  had  an  audience 
with  Constantine,  to  whom  he  presented  a  confes- 
sion of  faith,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
passage*  of  the  scriptures,  and  apparently  confirm- 
ed the  representation  which  Eusebius  bad  given  of 
bis  opinions.  The  emperor  thus  deceived,  granted 
to  Arias  the  permission  to  return  to  Alexandria. 
(Socrat,  //.  E.  L  25  ;  Rufin.  //.  E.  i.  5.)  On  the 
arrival  of  Arius  in  Alexandria,  a.  d.  331,  Athana- 
sius, notwithstanding  the  threats  of  Eusebius  and 
the  strict  orders  of  the  emperor,  refused  to  receive 
bim  into  the  communion  of  the  church ;  for  new 
oat  breaks  took  place  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Me- 
letuuis  openly  joined  the  Arians.  (Athanas. 
Apotog.  §  59.)  Eusebius,  who  wns  still  the  main 
supporter  of  the  Arian  party,  had  secured  its  as- 
cendancy in  Syria,  and  caused  the  synod  of  Tyre, 
in  a,  o.  335,  to  depose  Athanasius,  and  another 
synod  held  in  the  same  year  at  Jerusalem,  to  re- 
voke the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Arius  and  his  friends.  The  attempt  of  Arius 
to  re-establish  himself  at  Alexandria  failed  not- 
withstanding, and  in  a.  d.  336,  he  travelled  to 
Constantinople  to  have  a  second  interview  with 
the  emperor.  He  again  presented  his  confession 
of  faith,  which  was  apparently  orthodox.  Here- 
upon Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
had  hitherto  refused  recognising  Arius  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  orthodox  church,  received  orders  from  the 
en:  peror  to  administer  to  Arius,  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, the  holy  communion.  When  the  day 
carne,  Arius  accompanied  by  Eusebius  and  other 
friends,  went  in  a  sort  of  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  to  the  church.  On  his 
way  thither  he  went  aside  for  a  moment  to  relieve 
a  physical  want,  but  he  never  returned :  he  was 
seised  by  a  fainting  fit  and  suddenly  died,  and  his 
corpse  was  found  by  his  friends  and  buried.  (So- 
crat. H.  E.  i.  38  ;  Epiphan.  Ilaerrt.  69.  10  ;  Ru- 
fin. H.  E.  i.  13.)  His  sadden  death  in  such  a 
place  and  at  such  a  moment,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
a  number  of  strange  suspicions  and  surmises ;  the 
orthodox  regarded  it  as  a  direct  judgment  from 
beaven,  while  his  friends  supposed  that  he  had 
bren  poisoned  by  his  enemies. 

Arias  must  have  been  at  a  very  advanced  age 
when  be  died,  since  he  is  called  the  old  Arius  at 
the  time  when  be  began  his  disputes  with  Alexan- 
der, and  he  was  undoubtedly  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  continued  struggles  to  which  his 
Kfe  had  been  exposed.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
iL-u»ually  tall,  pale,  and  thin,  of  a  severe  and 
though  of  captivating  and  mo- 
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dest  manners.  The  excellence  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter seems  to  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
silence  of  his  enemies  to  the  contrary.  That 
he  was  of  a  covetous  and  sensual  disposition,  is 
an  opinion  unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence. 
Besides  the  works  already  referred  to  in  this  arti- 
cle, Arius  is  said  to  have  written  songs  for  sailors, 
millers,  and  travellers;  but  no  specimen  or  frag- 
ment of  them  is  now  extant  (Q.  M.  Travasa, 
Storia  critica  dtUa  Vita  di  Ario,  Venice,  1746; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Grace,  ix.  p.  214,  &c;  Walch,  Hi»- 
torie  der  Ketzrrrien ;  and  the  church  histories  of 
Mosheim,  Neander,  and  Gieseler.)        [L.  S.J 

ARME'NIDAS  or  ARM E'N IDES  ('Apto*. 
9as  or  ApfxtvlSris),  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  Thebes  (O^oXxa),  which  is  referred  to 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (L  551) 
and  Stephanus  Byxantius.  («.  v.  'AXlapros.)  But 
whether  his  work  was  written  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
and  at  what  time  the  author  lived,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. [L.  S-] 

ARME'NIUS  ('ApiUwwi  or  "Ap/Mwi),  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rhodes  or  of  Armenion  in  Thessaly,  and 
to  have  settled  in  the  country  which  was  called, 
after  him,  Armenia.  (Strab.  xL  p.  530,  itc;  Justin, 
xliL  2 ;  Stcph.  Bys. «.  v.  'Aputrla.)  [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIUS  fAppmof),  a  Christian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Chrysanthus  and  Darin,  whose  contemporary  he 
appears  to  have  been.  The  Greek  original  has 
never  been  published,  but  a  Latin  translation  is 
printed  in  Surius,  Act.  Sand.  v.  under  the  25th  of 
October.    (Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  x.  p.  210.)    [L.  S.] 

ARM'IN  IUS,  or  Hermann, "the  chieftain,"  was 
the  son  of  Sigimcr,  "  the  conqueror,"  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  the  Harts  mountains,  now 
forming  the  south  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  18  B.  a,  and  in  his  youth  he 
led  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Roman  legions  in  Germany  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  10), 
where  he  learnt  the  language  and  military  discipline 
of  Rome,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  enrolled  amongst  the  equites.  (Veil.  Pat. 
ii.118.) 

He  appears  in  history  at  a  crisis  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Europe.  In 
the  year  a.  d.  9,  the  Romans  had  forts  along  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser. 
Tiberius  Nero  had  twice  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  107)  over- 
run the  interior  of  Germany,  and  had  left  Varus 
with  three  legions  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country,  which  now  seemed  destined  to  become,  like 
Gaul,  a  Roman  province.  But  Varus  was  a  man 
whose  licentiousness  and  extortion  (Dion  Cass.  lvi. 
18;  VelL  ii.  117)  made  the  yoke  of  Rome  into- 
lerable to  the  Germans.  Arminius,  who  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  the  other  chiefs 
who  were  with  him  in  the  camp  of  Varus,  to  join 
him  in  the  attempt  to  free  his  country.  He  amused 
Varus  with  professions  of  friendship,  with  assur- 
ances that  his  countrymen  were  pleased  with  the 
improvements  of  Roman  civilisation,  and  induced 
him  to  send  off  detachments  of  his  troops  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  protect  his  convoys;  and  as  these 
troops  were  separately  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Varus  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  march  to  quell 
what  seemed  an  insurrection.  Arminius  promised 
to  join  him  at  a  certain  place  with  his  Germans. 
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It  was  in  the  upper  Valley  of  the  Lippe,  and  then 
covered  with  the  deep  wood  of  the  Teutoburger 
Wald.  Here  Arminius  met  him,  as  he  had  pro- 
mised, but  with  a  furious  assault.  (Dion  Cass.  lvi. 
)9.)  The  legions  were  in  disorder,  making  their 
wuy  through  the  forest,  and  encumbered  with  a 
heavy  baggage  train,  when  the  Germans  charged 
on  all  sides  upon  them.  Night  put  an  end  to  the 
fight,  which  was  renewed  at  daybreak.  But  the 
country  was  almost  impassable — a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  rendered  it  still  more  so — and  the 
legions  were  unable  to  advance  or  retreat  Varus 
fell  on  his  own  sword.  (Tac.  Attn.  i.  61.)  Those 
who  were  taken  alive  were  sacrificed  at  altars  in 
the  forest  to  the  gods  of  the  country,  and  the  le- 
gions were  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  body,  who  broke  through  the  Germans, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  Rhine. 

The  consternation  felt  at  Rome  is  well  known. 
(Suet  Aug.  23.)  Tiberius  was  despatched  (a.  n. 
10)  with  a  veteran  army  to  the  Rhine.  But  Ar- 
minius had  manifestly  succeeded  in  making  that 
river  again  the  barrier  of  the  Roman  power. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  14,  Germanicus  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  legions,  and  collected  his  forces  on 
the  Ems  to  penetrate  along  that  river  into  Ger- 
many.   But  the  party  of  Arminius  had  rapidly 
gathered  strength.    Ho  had  been  joined  by  his 
uncle,  Inguiomer,  a  powerful  chief  who  had  hitherto 
fought  for  the  invaders ;  and  the  popular  feeling 
was  so  strong  against  his  father-in-law,  Segcstes, 
still  a  partizan  of  the  Romans,  that  he  bad  been 
rescued  only  by  the  legions  of  Germanicus  from  a 
place  in  which  he  had  been  beset  by  bis  own 
tribe.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  wife  of 
Arminius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  reserved,  with  the  infant  boy  to  whom  she 
soon  after  gave  birth  in  her  captivity,  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  Germanicus  at  Rome.  (Strabo,  viL  p. 
291 ;  Tac  Ann.  L  57.)    As  Germanicus  advanced, 
Arminius  retired  before  him  into  the  forests.  He 
at  hut  baited  on  some  open  ground,  and  allowed 
the  Romans  to  attack.    He  then  gradually  with- 
drew his  men  towards  a  wood,  on  the  skins  of 
which  he  had  concealed  strong  bodies  of  men, 
whose  unexpected  charge  threw  the  Romans  into 
confusion.    After  an  obstinate  struggle,  Arminius 
remained  master  of  the  held,  and  Germanicus  with- 
drew towards  the  Rhine.  (Tac.  Ann.  L  63.)  One 
division  of  the  Roman  army  under  Caecina  was 
ordered  to  retire  by  a  causeway  raised  over  an 
extensive  marsh,  and  called  the  Long  Bridges.  Ar- 
minius occupied  the  woody  heights  about  the  place 
where  the  bridges  began ;  and  as  Caecina  halted 
to  repair  them,  Arminius  charged  down  from  the 
hills,  and  the  Romans  were  giving  way  when 
night  ended  the  contest.    The  next  morning,  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  round  the 
border  of  the  marsh,  and  when  their  long-extended 
line  of  march  had  already  got  into  confusion,  Ar- 
minius nished  down  from  the  woods,  broke  the 
Roman  line,  and  nearly  made  Caecina  prisoner; 
and  nothing  but  the  eagerness  of  the  Germans  for 
plunder,  and  the  approach  of  night,  saved  the 
Romans  from  destruction.    In  the  morning,  Armi- 
nius urged,  that  the  enemy,  who  had  formed  an 
entrenched  camp  during  the  night,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  their  lines  before  they  were  attack- 
ed.   But  he  was  overruled  by  Inguiomer,  who  led 
the  impatient  Germans  to  the  assault    The  result 
was  what  Arminius  expected.     As  they  were 


mounting  the  ramparts  tbey  were  suddenly  net 
by  a  vigorous  and  steady  charge  along  the  whole 
line.  They  were  routed  and  pursued  with  pest 
slaughter,  and  the  Romans  made  good  their  remit 
to  the  Rhine.  (Tac  Ann.  i.  68.) 

The  next  year  the  Romans  made  no  attempt  en 
Germany ;  but  on  the  following  year,  a.  d.  Iti,  thry 
appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser.  Arminiw 
collected  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  tribe*  on 
the  plain  of  Idistavisas,  and  there  resolved  toswiit 
Germanicus.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  16.)   It  was  a  winding 
plain  between  the  river  and  the  neighbouring  hill*. 
A  forest  clear  of  underwood  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Germans.    Arminius  with  hi* 
tribe  occupied  some  rising  ground  on  the  flank ;  sad 
he  seems  to  have  chosen  his  ground  and  disposed 
bis  men  with  ability.    But  the  generalship  of  Ger- 
manicus and  the  discipline  of  the  veterans  prevailed. 
Arminius  and  his  tribe  were  surrounded.  He  him- 
self was  badly  wounded,  and  after  making  every 
exertion  to  maintain  the  fight  he  broke  through 
the  enemy,  and  saved  himself  by  the  flcetnes*  oi 
his  horse.  (Tac.  Attn.  ii.  17.) 

Germany  again  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  ths 
Romans.  Arminius  could  not  meet  them  in  the 
held ;  but  he  had  maintained  the  struggle  long 
enough  to  save  his  country  from  subjection,  till  tho 
jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled  Germanicus,  a.  d.  17, 
and  left  Germany  to  secure  the  independence  for 
which  her  gallant  chief  had  so  nobly  struggled. 

The  same  year  that  the  Romans  retired,  Armi- 
nius was  engaged  with  another  enemy  in  Maro- 
bodous  (or  Maxbod),  the  king  of  the  Suevi.  He 
was  deserted  by  his  uncle,  Inguiomer,  who  was 
jealous  of  his  glory,  and  joined  his  enemy.  But 
be  bad  attached  to  himself,  as  the  champion  of 
German  liberty,  the  powerful  tribes  of  the  Seranone* 
and  Longobardi,  and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
he  was  victorious.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  45.) 

These  successes,  however,  suggested  to  him 
other  objects  than  his  country's  liberty.  Not  con- 
tented with  being  the  chief  of  a  free  tribe,  he 
aimed  at  absolute  power.  His  countrymen  rose  in 
arras  against  him,  and  tho  struggle  was  undecided 
when  he  fell  by  the  bands  of  his  own  relations  in 
the  37th  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  19.  (Tac  Ann.  ii. 
88.)  [A.G.] 

ARNAEUS.    [Invs  and  Mboambds.  j 

ARNE  ("A^ij).  1.  A  daughter  of  Aeolnt 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  Arne  (afterwardi 
called  Chaeroneia),  as  well  as  the  Thessalian  Arse, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name.  (Thuc 
i.  12 ;  Paus.  ix.  40.  §  3  ;  Mailer,  Orthom.  p.  392; 
Akolus.) 

2.  A  woman  who  betrayed  her  native  country 
for  gold,  and  was  therefore  metamorphosed  into  a 
jackdaw.  (Ov.  Met  viL  465.)  [L.  S.] 

ARNO  BI  US,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  sometiinei 
called  the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  later 
writer  of  the  same  name,  lived  about  tbe  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  He  was  a*, 
first  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa,  but 
afterwards  according  to  Jerome  (Ckrtm.  ad  a«». 
Const.  M.  xx. ;  de  Vir.  Illnttr.  79),  be  was  cahVd 
upon  in  his  dreams  to  embrace  Christianity,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  zealous  opponent  (Anvob. 
ailr.  Gent.  i.  39.)  He  accordingly  became  a  con- 
vert, but  was  not  admitted  to  baptism  until  h*- 
proved  his  sincerity  as  a  Christian.  To  remove  all 
doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  he  wrote, 
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while  yet  a  catechumen,  his  celebrated  work  against  I 
the  Pagans,  in  seven  books  ( Libri  teptem  adversus 
(rentes),  which  we  still  possess.  The  time  when 
he  wrote  it,  is  not  quite  certain  :  some  assign  its 
composition  to  the  years  a.  d.  297  and  298,  but  it 
is  more  prohable  that  it  was  written  in  or  shortly 
after  the  year  a.  d.  303,  since  it  contains  some 
allusions  (as  iv.  36)  to  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Diocletian,  which  commenced  in  that  year. 
The  work  is  a  vindication  of  Christianity,  and  the 
author  first  refutes  the  charges  of  the  Pagans 
against  the  Christian  religion,  especially  the  one 
which  was  then  frequently  brought  against  it,  that 
the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  the  times  were  only 
the  fruits  of  Christianity.  He  then  proceeds  to 
prove,  with  great  learning,  acuteness,  and  eloquence, 
that  polytheism  is  irreconcilable  with  good  sense 
and  reason,  and  tends  to  demoralize  mankind.  In 
the  sixth  book  he  describes  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  the  last  contains  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  views  respecting  sacrifices, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  Christian  notions  of  the 
Deity  and  divine  things  with  those  of  the  Pagans. 

In  writing  this  work,  Arnnbius  was  evidently 
animated  by  a  genuine  teal  to  e*tal/h»li  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  was  free  from  the  eccentricity 
and  enthusiasm  of  Tertullian.  His  style  is  plain 
ariii  lucid  ;  though  animated  and  sometimes  rheto- 
rical, it  is  yet  not  free  from  harsh  and  barbarous  ex- 
pressions :  he  treats  of  his  subject  with  calmness 
And  dignity,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  pleasing  writer, 
and  superior  to  his  contemporaries.  As  regards  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
decided  opinion,  for  it  was  either  his  intention  to 
set  forth  only  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity 
against  the  pagan  mythology,  or  he  possessed  but 
a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
biter  is  indeed  the  more  probable,  since  he  wrote 
his  work  when  yet  a  catechumen.  What  he  says 
in  his  second  book  about  the  nature  and  immorta- 
lity of  the  soul,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christian 
views,  but  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  at  a  later 
time  would  have  been  regarded  as  heretical.  The 
Old  Testament  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
known to  him,  and  he  shows  no  acquaintance  with 
the  New,  except  so  far  as  the  history  of  Christ  is 
concerned.  In  regard  to  heathen  antiquity,  on  the 
other  band,  its  religion  and  modes  of  worship,  the 
work  exhibits  most  extensive  and  minute  learning, 
and  is  one  of  our  best  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  religions  of  antiquity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Vossius  calls  him  the  Varro  of  tho 
eariy  Christian  writers.  The  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts  is  philosophical,  though  not  always  suffi- 
ciently strict.  Arnobius  is  a  writer  worthy  to  be 
studied  not  only  by  theologians,  but  also  by  philo- 
Jogers.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written  anything 
besides  bis  book  against  the  Gentiles;  there  are, 
however,  some  works  which  have  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  him,  though  tbey  manifestly  belong  to 
a  later  writer  or  writers  of  the  same  name.  (See 
the  following  article.) 

The  first  edition  of  Arnobius  appeared  at  Home 
in  1542  or  1543,  fol„  and  in  it  the  Oclavius  of 
Minutzus  Felix  is  printed  as  the  eighth  book.  The 
next  was  edited  by  S.  Gelcnius,  Basel,  1546,  8vo. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
are  those  of  Antwerp  ( 1582,  8 vo.,  with  Canter's 
notes),  of  F.  Ursinus  (Rome,  1583,  4to.,  reprinted 
with  notes  br  Stcwecbius,  Antwerp,  1604,  8vo.)f 
D.  Heraldua"  (Paris,  1605,  8vo.),  G.  Elmcnhorst 
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(Hamburg,  1610,  fol.),  the  Variorum  edition  (Ley- 
den,  1651,  4to.),  and  that  of  Prior  (Paris,  1666, 
fol.).  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum,  vol.  iii.  p.  430,  6xc^  ed.  Lugdun.  and  in  Gal- 
landi's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  133,  Ac.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Arnobius,  which  contains  the  best  notes  of 
all  the  earlier  commentators,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipzig,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo^  to  which  an  appendix 
was  published  in  1817,  8vo.  (Compare  Baronius, 
ad  Ann.  302;  Du  Pin,  Nouv.  BibL  da  Auteurs 
Kcdes.  i.  p.  203,  Ac.  ed.  2,  Paris,  1690;  Cave, 
Hid.  Lit.  i.  p.  112,  ed.  Lond. ;  Bahr.  Die  ChruU. 
Rom.  7W.  p.  65,  Ac.)  f  L.  S.] 

ARNO'BIUS,  tiie  Younger,  is  usually  placed 
about  a.  D.  460,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  in  GauL  He  is  known  to  us 
only  as  the  author  of  one  or  two  works  of  very 
little  importance,  which  have  sometimes  been  attri- 
buted to  Arnobius  the  elder.  We  possess  under 
his  name  an  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
which  is  inscribed  to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbonne.  This  commen- 
tary, though  the  notes  are  very  brief,  contains  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  author  was  a  Semipelagian. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Basel  (1522,  4 to.)  together 
with  Erasmus's  commentary  on  Psalm  ii.,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Cologne,  1532,  8vo.  A  much  better 
edition  than  either  of  these  is  that  by  L.  de  la 
Barre,  Paris,  1639,  8vo.,  which  also  contains  some 
notes  by  the  same  Arnobius  on  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels,  which  had  been  published  separately 
before  by  G.  Cognant,  Basel,  1543,  8vo.  The 
commentary  of  Arnobius  is  also  contained  in  the 
BibL  Patr.  (Lugdun.  voL  viii.),  where  is  also  as- 
signed to  him  a  work  entitled  "Altercatio  cum 
Serapione  Aegyptio;"  but  the  principles  of  the 
Arnobius  who  speaks  in  this  Altcrcatio  are  strictly 
those  of  St  Augustin,  and  it  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  Semipelagian.  Sirmond  has  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  our  Arnobius  the  Younger  is  the  author 
of  the  work  which  bears  the  title  Pratdatinahuy  and 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  production  of  an 
anonymous  writer:  but  his  arguments  are  not 
satisfactory.  (Du  Pin,  Nouv.  liiU.  de*  Aut.  Ecdet. 
iii.  2,  p.  219 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  360,  ed.  Lond.; 
Bahr,  Dit  Chriul.  Born.  ThroL  p.  378.)  IL.S.) 

C.  ARPI NEIL'S,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of 
Q.  Titurius,  sent  to  have  a  conference  with  Am- 
biorix,  n.  c.  54.  (Lacs.  B.  G.  v.  27,  Ac.) 

ARPOXAIS  ('Apm-o'ialt),  the  son  of  Targitaus, 
was  the  ancestor,  according  to  the  Scythians,  of 
the  Scythian  people,  called  Auchatae.  (Herod,  iv. 
5,  6.) 

ARRA'CHION  ('A^axM,  of  Phigalea  in 
Arcadia,  a  celebrated  Pancratiast,  conquered  in  the 
I  Olympic  games  in  the  52nd,  53rd  and  54th  Olym- 
piads. In  the  last  Olympiad  he  was  unfairly 
killed  by  his  antagonist,  and  was  therefore  crowned 
and  proclaimed  as  conqueror,  although  dead.  (Paus. 
viii.  40.  §  2.)  Philostratus  (I mag.  ii.  6)  calls  him 
Arrichion,  and  African  us  (up.  EtueL  Ckron.  p.  50) 
Arichion. 

ARRHIBAEUS  ('A#«&uo»),  king  or  chieftain 
of  the  Macedonians  of  Lyncus,  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the 
Pcloponnesian  war,  as  in  revolt  against  his  sove- 
reign, king  Perdiccas.  (Thuc.  ii.  Hi).)  It  was  to 
reduce  him  that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidas  (b.  c. 
424),  and  against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful 
joint  expedition,  in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Bra- 
sidas, and  Brasidas  effected  his  bold  and  skilful 
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retreat  (Thuc  iv.  79,  83,  124.)  Comp.  Strab. 
tu.  326,  &c. ;  Aristot  Pol.  v.  8.  §  1 1,  ed.  Schneid. 

[A.  H.  C] 

ARRHIDAEUS  ('A#i8a:oi)  or  ARIDAEUS 
("Apiteuos).  1.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  ion  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philinna 
of  Larissa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  potion  ad- 
ministered to  him  when  a  boy  by  the  jealous 
Olympian  Alexander  had  removed  Arrhidaeus 
from  Macedonia,  perhaps  through  fear  of  his  mo- 
ther Olympias,  but  had  not  entrusted  him  with 
any  civil  or  military  command.  He  was  at  Baby- 
lon at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  a.  c  323, 
and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of  Philip. 
The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of  Roxana, 
who  was  born  shortly  afterwards,  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  government.  [Alexander  IV., 
p.  122,  h.  ]  In  the  following  year,  ac.  322,  Arrhi- 
daeus married  Kurydice  [Ecrydick],  and  was 
from  this  time  completely  under  the  direction  of 
his  wife.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydice 
attempted  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposi- 
tion to  Polysperchon.  Roxana  and  her  infant  son 
fled  to  Epeirus,  and  Olympias  induced  Aeacides, 
king  of  Epeirus,  to  invade  Macedonia  in  order  to 
support  Polysperchon.  Aeacides  was  successful  in 
his  undertaking  :  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Olympias,  a  c.  317.  In  the  following  year,  Cos- 
sander  conquered  Olympias,  and  interred  the  bo- 
dies of  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  with  royal  pomp 
at  Aegae,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  to  their 
honour.  ( I 'hit.  Alt*.  77;  Dexippus,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
82 ;  Arrian,  ap.  PhoL  Cod.  92 ;  Justin,  ix.  8, 
xiii.  2,  xiv.  5;  Diod.  xviiL  2,  xix.  11,  52;  Paus. 
I  6.  §  3,  25.  §§  3,  5,  viil  7.  §  5;  Athen.  iv.  p.  155.) 

2.  One  of  Alexander's  generals,  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander's  funeral  to  Egypt 
On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  a  c.  321, 
he  and  Pithon  were  appointed  regents,  but  through 
the  intrigues  of  Eurydice,  were  obliged  soon  after- 
wards to  resign  their  office  at  Triparadisus  in  Upper 
Syria.  On  the  division  of  the  provinces  which  was 
made  at  this  place,  Arrhidaeus  obtained  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia.  In  B.  c.  319,  after  the  death  of 
Antipntcr,  Arrhidaeus  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Cyzicus;  and  Antigonus  gladly  seixed  this 
pretext  to  require  him  to  resign  his  satrapy.  Ar- 
rhidaeus, however,  refused,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Ciua.  (Justin,  xiii.  4  ;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92, 
p.  71,  a,  28,  &c.,  ed.  Bekker;  Diod.  xviii.  36,  39, 
51,  52,  72.) 

3.  One  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia  during  the 
time  of  the  anarchy,  ac.  279.  (Porphyr.  ap.  Eumb. 
Arm.  i.  38,  p.  171.) 

A'RRIA.  1.  The  wife  of  Caecina  Paetus. 
When  her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  put  on  end  to  his  life,  a.  n.  42,  and 
hesitated  to  do  so,  Arria  stubbed  herself,  handed 
the  dagger  to  her  husband,  and  said, 14  Paetus,  it 
does  not  pain  me."  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ix.  16;  Martial  L  14  ;  Zonaras,  xi.  9.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  the  wife 
of  Thrasea,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  a.  d. 
67.  (Tac  Ann.  xvl  34.) 

3.  A  Platonic  female  philosopher  (Galen,  de 
TJur.  ad  Pison.  c  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  485,  ed.  Basil),  to 
whom  Menagius  supposes  that  Diogenes  Lnertius 
dedicated  his  lives  of  the  philosophers.  (Menagius, 
Miter.  Mulier.  Philompkarum,  c.  47.) 


A'RRTA  GALLA,  first  the  wife  of  Domitius 
Silus  and  afterwards  of  Piso,  who  conspired  against 
Nero,  a.  d.  66.   (Tac  Attn.  xv.  59.) 

A'RRIA  GENS.  The  name  Arrius  does  not 
occur  till  the  first  century  a  (x,  but  is  rather  com- 
mon under  the  emperors.  The  coins  of  this  gens 
which  are  extant  of  which  a  specimen  is  given 
below,  bear  the  name  Q.  Arrius  Secundus ;  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  who  he  was.  On  the  reverse  is 
a  spear  between  a  crown  of  laurel  and  a  kind  of 
altar.  (Eckhcl  v.  p.  143.) 


ARRIA'NUS  ('A#ia*o*i).  1.  A  Greek  poet 
who,  according  to  Simla*  (*.  »•.),  mode  a  Greek 
translation  in  hexameter  verse  of  Virgil's  Georgics, 
and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ('AAt(ay8piar),  in  twenty-four 
rhapsodies,  and  a  poem  on  Attolus  of  Per^amus. 
This  last  statement  is,  as  some  critics  think,  not 
without  difficulties,  for,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  clear 
how  a  poet  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Virgil, 
could  write  a  poem  on  Attolus  of  Pergamus,  un- 
less it  was  some  of  the  later  descendants  of  the 
family  of  the  Attali.  But  it  might  as  well  be 
said,  that  no  man  can  write  a  poem  upon  another 
unless  he  be  his  contemporary.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  Suidos  may  have  confounded  two 
poets  of  the  same  name,  or  the  two  poets  Adrianus 
and  Arrianus,  the  former  of  whom  is  known  to 
have  written  an  Alexandrias.  [Adrianus.] 

2.  A  Greek  historian,  who  lived  at  or  shortly 
after,  the  time  of  Maximin  the  younger,  and  wrote 
a  history  of  this  emperor  and  the  Gordiani  It  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  L. 
Annius  Arrianus,  who  is  mentioned  as  consul  in 
a.  n.  243.  (Capitol  Mojrimuu  Jtm,  7,  Trts 
Gord.  2.) 

3.  A  Greek  astronomer,  who  probably  lived  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  and  who  wrote 
a  work  on  meteors,  of  which  a  fragment  is  preserv- 
ed in  Joannes  Philoponus's  Commentary  on  Aris- 
totle's Meteorologica.  He  also  wrote  a  little  work 
on  comets,  to  prove  that  they  foreboded  neither 
good  nor  eviL  (Agatharchid.  ap.  Phot.  p.  460,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  Some  writers  ascribe  the  latter  work 
to  Arrianus  of  Nicomedeia.  A  few  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Ecloy.  Phys.  i.  29 
and  30.) 

4.  Of  Nicomedeia  in  Bithynia,  was  born  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
lie  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetus,  through 
whose  influence  he  became  a  zealous  and  active 
admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  more  especially 
of  the  practical  part  of  the  system.  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  a  philosopher  by  publishing 
the  lectures  {Siarptial)  of  his  master.  This  he 
seems  to  have  done  at  Athens ;  and  the  Atheulms 
were  so  much  delighted  with  them,  that  they 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise.  Arrian,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  had  chosen  Xenophon  as  his 
model  in  writing,  and  the  Athenians  called  him 
the  young  Xenophon,  either  from  the  resemblance 
of  his  style  to  that  of  Xenophon,  or  more  probably 
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from  the  similarity  of  his  connexion  with  Epicte- 
tus, to  that  which  existed  between  Xenopbon  and 
Socrates.  (Photius  p.  17,  b.  ed.  Bekker ;  Suidsa, 
i  c.  'A^My^f.)  In  a.  d.  124,  be  gained  the 
friendship  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  during  hi*  stay 
m  Greece,  and  he  received  from  the  emperor's  own 
h.md»  th*  brad  purple,  a  distinction  which  con- 
ferred opto  hia  not  only  the  Roman  citizenship, 
bat  the  nfht  to  hold  any  of  the  great  offices  of 
Kate  in  the  Roman  empire.  From  this  time  Ar- 
ras osaimfnl  tiie  praenomen  Flaviu*.  In  A.  D. 
136,  he  was  appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia, 
which  was  invaded,  the  year  after,  by  the  Alani 
«  .MawaMae.  He  defeated  them  in  a  decisire 
aafc,  and  Added  to  his  reputation  of  a  philoso- 
pher that  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general.  (Dion 
Cats,  Ixix.  IS.)  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  suo- 
cevur  of  Hadrian,  A  man  was  promoted  to  the 
coaulshia,  a.  o.  146.  In  his  later  years  he  ap- 
p*r*  to  hare  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
tnm  iboat  A.D.  150,  be  lived  in  his  native  town  of 
Ntcoftedeia,  at  priest  of  Demeter  and  Persephone 
(Phot.  p.  73,  b.),  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
liuiy  and  the  composition  of  historical  work*. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aaaliai  Dion  Cassius  is  said  to  hare  written  a 
Bfc  of  Arrian  shortly  after  his  death,  but  no  part 

*  it  hai  coae  down  to  us.    ( Suid.  *.  e.  Alva.) 
Aman  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  best 

xnter*  of  his  time.  He  seems  to  have  perceived 
fan  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career  a 
tesBahiaoce  between  his  own  relation  to  Epictetus 
ad  that  of  Xenopbon  to  Socrates ;  it  was  bis  endea- 
w  tar  a  long  time  to  carry  out  that  resemblance, 
ad  to  he  to  Epictetus  what  Xenopbon  had  been 

*  Senate*.  With  this  view  he  published  I.  the 
jjUonphieaJ  lectures  of  his  master  (AurrpiCoi 
£v«rfrs»)  in  eight  books  (Phot.  p.  17,  b.),  the 
fe«  half  of  which  is  still  extant.  Thev  were 
few  printed  by  Trincavelli,  1535,  and  afterwards 
toother  with  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus  and 
^■phonis  commentary,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
hjr  H.  Wolf,  Basel,  1560.  The  best  editions  are 
is  Schweighauser  s  Eyieieteae  PiUotopkiae  Mottu- 
Krita>  »oL  ffiu,  and  in  Coraes'  Uip*pya  'EXXrfv. 
k*'**.  »oL  »iii  II.  Hia  familiar  conversations 
»*h  Kpvct^u*  {'OfuXiat  *EwumfTov),  in  twelve 

(Phot.  L  c)    This  work  is  lost  with  the 
tteeptioo  0(  a  few  fn4?inents  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
III.  An  aU tract  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Epic- 
ffr>x«f*8*©r  Ewmct^tov),  which  is  still  ex- 

r^nrdi<d  even  in  antiquity  as  a  suitable 
isatGii  of  prrtftical  philowipliy,  maintained  its  au- 
tWity  fer  many  centuries  both  with  Christians 
ad  1'azana,  About  a.  D.  550,  Simplicius  wrote 
i  aaaeatary  upon  h,  and  two  Christian  writers, 
Mjai  utd  an  anonyinoxis  author  wrote  paraphrase* 
«f  h,  adapted  for  Christians  in  the  first  half  of  the 
&h  centory  of  our  t  ra.  The  Encheiridion  was  first 
Phhshed  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Politianus, 
H "ma,  1493,  and  in  1496,  by  Beroaldus,  at  Bo- 
*?aa.  The  Greek  original,  with  the  commentary 
•fSmmhaus,  appeared  first  at  Venice,  1528,  4to. 
Thfe  edition  vu  soon  followed  by  numerous  others, 
"  wr'ric  was  gradually  regarded  and  used  as  a 
•bool  book.  The  beat  among  the  subsequent 
(titans  are  those  of  Haloander  (N  urn  berg,  1529, 
Trincavelli  (V  enice,  1535,  8vo.),  Nao- 
mrru*  (Stra^burg,  1554, 8vo.),  Berkel  (Leyden, 
1*70,  Bra),  Schrueder  (Frankfurt,  1723,  8vo.), 
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and  Heyne  (Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1756  and  1776). 
The  best  among  the  recent  editions  are  those  of 
Schweighau*cr  and  Coraes,  in  the  collections  above 
referred  to.  In  connexion  with  Epictetus,  wo 
may  also  mention,  IV.  A  life  of  this  philosopher  by 
Arrian,  which  is  now  lost.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  these  philosophical  works  of  Arrian  has 
perished,  yet  the  portion  still  extant,  especially  the 
SiOTptffoi,  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of 
the  ethical  views  of  the  Stoics,  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  case  of  the  iuerptSai,  Arrian 
is  only  the  editor,  and  his  conscientiousness  in  pre- 
serving his  master's  statements  and  expressions  is 
so  great,  that  he  even  retains  historical  inaccuracies 
which  Epictetus  had  fallen  into,  and  which  Arrian 
himself  was  well  aware  of. 

Another  work  in  which  Arrian  likewise  follow- 
ed Xcnophon  as  his  guide  is,  V.  A  treatise  on  the 
chase  (KiMnr/irrixes).  It  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  treatise  of  Xenopbon  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  not  only  is  its  style  an  imitation  of  the 
hitter's,  but  it  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xeno- 
pbon's  work,  in  as  much  as  he  treats  only  of  such 
points  as  he  found  omitted  in  Xenopbon.  It  was 
first  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  L.  Hoi- 
stenius  (Paris,  1644,  4 to.) ;  it  is  also  contained  in 
Zeune's  Opuacula  minora  of  Xenopbon,  and  in 
Schneider's  edition  of  Xenopbon,  voL  vL  The 
most  important  among  the  works  in  which  he  took 
Xenopbon  as  his  model,  is 

VI.  His  account  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ('I<rroplai  ivatdatttt  'AA^dVSpoi/, 
or  simply  'Ard€acis  'AA«{<Wpou),  in  seven  books 
which  we  possess  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  gap  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  seventh  book, 
which  unfortunately  exists  in  all  the  MSS-  This 
great  work  reminds  the  reader  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  its  style.  The  work  is  not, 
indeed,  equal  to  the  Anabasis  in  point  of  composi- 
tion :  it  does  not  possess  either  the  thorough  equality 
and  noble  simplicity,  or  the  vividneu  of  Xcno- 
phon; but  Arrian  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  work 
one  of  the  most  excellent  writers  of  his  time,  above 
which  he  is  raised  by  bis  simplicity  and  his  un- 
biassed judgment  Great  as  his  merits  thus  ore 
as  an  historian,  they  are  yet  surpassed  by  bis  ex- 
cellences as  an  historical  critic.  His  Anabasis  ii 
based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  historians  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  whose  works  are 
lost,  such  as  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagua,  Aristobu- 
lus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  which  two  he  chiefly 
followed,  Diodotus  of  Erythrae,  Euroenes  of  Car- 
dia,  Ncarchus  of  Crete,  and  Megn*thenes ;  and  his 
sound  judgment  as  to  who  deserved  credit,  justly 
led  him  to  reject  the  accounts  of  such  authors  as 
Onesicritus,  Callisthenes,  and  others.  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  work  of  Arrian  can  refuse 
his  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Photius  (p.  73,  a. ; 
comp.  Lucian,  Alex.  2),  that  Arrian  was  the  best 
among  the  numerous  historians  of  Alexander. 
The  work  begins  with  the  death  of  Philip, 
and  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  occur- 
rences which  followed  that  event,  he  proceeds  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  relate  the  history  of  that 
gigantic  expedition,  which  he  continues  down  to 
the  death  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  great  merits 
of  the  work,  independent  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with 
which  he  describes  all  military  movements  and 
operations  the  drawing  np  of  the  armies  for  but- 
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tic,  and  the  conduct  of  battles  and  sieges.  In  all 
these  respects  the  Anabasis  is  a  masterly  produc- 
tion, and  Arrian  shows  that  he  himself  possessed  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  military  affairs. 
He  seldom  introduces  speeches,  but  wherever  he 
does  he  shows  a  profound  knowledge  of  man ; 
and  the  speech  of  Alexander  to  his  rebellious 
soldiers  and  the  reply  of  Coenus  (v.  25,  &c), 
as  well  as  some  other  speeches,  are  masterly  speci- 
mens of  oratory.  Everything,  moreover,  which  is 
not  necessary  to  make  his  narrative  clear,  is  care- 
fully avoided,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this 
desire  to  omit  everything  superfluous  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative,  that  we  arc  indebted  for  his 
separate  work, 

VII.  On  India  ClfSur^orTil'IvSuca),  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  and 
has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  eighth  book 
of  it,  although  Arrian  himself  speaks  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct work.  It  is  usually  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Anabasis,  and  was  undoubtedly  written  imme- 
diately after  it.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the 
Indica  is  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  been  accounted  for  by  various 
suppositions,  the  most  probable  among  which  is, 
that  Arrian  in  this  point  imitated  Ctesias  of  Cnidus, 
whose  work  on  the  same  subject  he  wished  to  sup- 
plant by  a  more  trustworthy  and  correct  account. 
The  first  part  of  A  man's  Indica  contains  a  very 
excellent  description  of  the  interior  of  India,  in 
which  he  took  Megasthencs  and  Eratosthenes  as 
his  guides.  Then  follows  a  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  which  is  based  entirely 
n  the  llapdwKovt  of  Ncarchus  the  Cretan,  and 
book  concludes  with  proofs,  that  further  south 
the  earth  is  uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat.  Of  Arrian1*  Anabasis  and  Indica  two  Latin 
translations,  the  one  by  C.  Valgulius  (without  date 
or  place),  and  the  other  by  B.  Facius  (Pisaur.  1508) 
appeared  before  the  Greek  text  was  printed  ;  and 
the  editio  princcps  of  the  original  is  that  by  Trin- 
cavelli,  Venice,  1535, 8vo.  Among  the  subsequent 
editions  we  mention  only  those  of  Gcrbcl  (Strassb. 
1539,  8voA  H.  Stephens  (Paris,  1575,  8vo.), 
Blancard  (Amsterd.  1688,  8vo.),  J.  Gronovius, 
who  availed  himself  of  several  Augsburg  and  Ita- 
lian MS3.  (Leyden,  1704,  fol.),  K.  A.  Schmidt, 
with  the  notes  of  G.  Raphelius(  Amsterd,  1 757, 8 vo.) 
and  Schneider,  who  published  the  Anabasis  and 
Indica  separately,  the  former  at  Leipzig,  1798,  Ovo., 
and  the  latter  at  Halle,  1798,  8vo.  The  beet  mo- 
dern editions  of  the  Anabasis  ure  those  of  J.  E. 
Ellendt  (Regimontii,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.)  and  of 
C.  W.  Kriiger.  (Berlin,  1835,  vol.  i.,  which  con- 
tains the  text  and  various  readings.) 

All  the  works  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  written  by  Arrian  previous  to  his 
government  of  Cappadocia,  During  this  whole 
period,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  he  must  imitate  some  one  or  an- 
other of  the  more  ancient  writers  of  Greece.  But 
from  this  time  forward,  he  shews  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  and  throws  off  the  shackles  under  which 
he  had  laboured  hitherto.  During  his  government 
of  Cappadocia,  and  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
against  the  Alani,  about  a.  d.  137,  he  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian  —  VIII.  his  description  of  a 
voyage  round  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  (-wtplirKovs 
■n&vrou  YLi^tivov),  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
nude  by  Arrian  himself.    The  starting-point  is 


Trapezufi,  whence  he  proceeds  to  Dioacuriaa,  the 
Cimmerian  and  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  Byzantium. 
This  Periplus  has  come  down  to  us  together  with 
two  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  the  one  a  Peri- 
plus of  the  Erythraean,  and  the  other  a  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotia.  Both  these 
works  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  be- 
long undoubtedly  to  a  later  period.  These  Peri- 
pluses  were  first  printed,  with  other  geographical 
works  of  a  similar  kind,  by  S.  Gelenius,  Basel, 
1533,  and  somewhat  better  by  Stuck,  Geneva,  1577. 
They  arc  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  the 
minor  works  of  Arrian  by  Blancard  (Amsterd. 
1683  and  1750).  The  best  editions  are  in  Hud- 
son's Geographi  Miuores,  vol.  i.,  and  in  Gail's  and 
Hoffmann's  collections  of  the  minor  Geographers. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same  time  that 
Arrian  wrote,  1 X .  a  work  on  Tactics  (K&yos  raxratot 
or  rix^V  To«T«ij).  What  we  now  possess  under 
this  name  can  have  been  only  a  section  of  the 
whole  work,  as  it  treats  of  scarcely  anything  else 
tlian  the  preparatory  exercises  of  the  cavalry  ;  but 
this  subject  is  discussed  with  great  judgment,  and 
fully  shews  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  author. 
The  fragment  is  printed  in  Scheffer's  collection  of 
ancient  works  on  tactics  (Upsula,  1664),  and  bet- 
ter in  Blancard's  collection  of  the  minor  works  of 
Arrian.  The  greatest  literary  activity  of  Arrian 
occurs  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  which  he  de- 
voted wholly  to  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
Their  number  was  not  smaller  than  their  import- 
ance; but  all  of  these  later  productions  are  now 
lost,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion  at  an  early  time ;  for  Photius  states,  that 
there  were  several  works  of  Arrian  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  titles.  Besides  some 
&  outlier  works,  such  as — X.  a  Life  of  Dion  (PhoU 
p.  73,  b.),  XI.  a  Life  of  Timoleon  (Phot  L  c),  and 
XII.  a  Life  of  Tilliborus,  a  notorious  Asiatic  robber 
of  the  time  (Lucian,  Ale*.  2),  we  have  mention  of 
the  following  great  works  :  XIII.  A  History  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  (rd  prrd  'AA<£- 
avSpoy),  in  ten  books,  of  which  an  abstract,  or 
rather  an  enumeration  of  contents,  is  preserved  in 
Photius.  (Cod.  92.)  XIV.  A  History  of  the  Par- 
tbians  (riaptfurd),  in  17  books  (Phot  p  17,  a),  the 
main  subject  of  which  was  their  wars  with  the 
Romans,  especially  under  Trajan.  X  V.  A  History 
of  Bithynia  (B<0vmd),  in  eight  books.  (Phot  Cod, 
93;  conip.  p.  17,  a.)  This  work  began  with  the 
mythical  age,  and  carried  the  history  down  to  the 
time  when  Bithynia  became  united  with  the 
Roman  empire,  and  in  it  the  author  mentioned 
several  events  connected  with  his  own  life.  From 
a  quotation  in  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  11.  viii.  p.  694), 
who  seems  to  have  had  the  work  before  him,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Hum.  II.  iv.  p.  490. 
v.  p.  565,  xv.  p.  1017.)  XVI.  A  History  of  the 
Alani  ('AAavun}  or  rd  K*r'  'AAawi/t,  Phot  p.  1 7,  a. ). 
A  fragment  cutitlcd  IWo^ij  tear'  'AAavwy,  describ- 
ing the  plan  of  the  battle  against  the  Alani,  was 
discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century  at  Milan  : 
it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  History  of  the 
AlanL  It  is  printed  in  the  collections  of  Scheffer 
and  Blancard  above  referred  to. 

A  collection  of  all  the  works  of  Arrian  was 
edited  by  Borhck,  Lemgo,  1792-181 1,  3  vols.  8vo», 
which  however  has  no  merits  at  all.  (Saint  Croix, 
Ktamett  crit.  de$  Attciens  Ifittorieus  iPAUjrandre  la 
6iW,  Paris,  1804,  p.  88,  &c;  Elleudt,  De  Arri- 
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wontw  LAronan  Rflupm*.  Regimontii,  1 836, 4to. ; 
P.  0.  \  an  der  Chv»,  Ctrmmentarius  Gtcyraphicua  in 
irnmm,  Leyden,  1828,  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

ARRIA'NTS,  a  Roman  jurisconsult,  of  oncer- 
tab  date,  He  probably  lired  under  Trajan,  and, 
accordmj;  to  tbe  conjecture  of  Grotius,  is  perhaps 
the  same  pcrwn  with  the  orator  Arrianus  who 
corresponded  with  the  vounger  Pliny.  (Piin.  Ep. 
i  2,  a.  11, 12,  jr.  8,  riiL  21.)  He  may  also  pos- 
"hrj  be  identical  with  the  Arrianus  Severus  prut- 
ftthu  atranu  whose  opinion  concerning  a  consti- 
tstian  Dm  Trojami  is  cited  by  Abarnns  Valens. 
(Dir.  49.  tit  14.  s  42,1  He  wrote  a  treatise  de 
/sfcnfcEi,  of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted 
ia  the  Divert  in  an  extract  from  Ulpian.  (Dig. 
4.  tit  Is,  11.)  In  that  extract,  Procuhu,  who 
l;Tfd  tinder  Tiberius,  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner,  that  be  might  be  supposed  to  have  written 
■ner  Arrianus.  There  ia  no  direct  extract  from 
Arritaai  in  the  Digest,  though  he  ia  several  times 
teen  tuned.  (Majansius  toL  ii.  p.  219  ;  Zimmern, 
Ao*.  lWkt>(Jrxkicht^  \.  %  90.)  [J.  T.  G.j 

ATIRIBAS,  ATIRYBAS,  ARYMBAS,  or 
T//ARRTTAS  (**#***»  A#u«m,  'Aorfpfos,  or 
tet&w),  a  descendant  of  Achilles,  and  one  of 
the  eariy  kings  of  the  Molossiana  in  Epeirus. 
Vfer.  ht  came  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  he 
yrt  Terr  young,  and  being  the  last  surviving 
timber  of  the  royal  family,  his  education  was 
runted  with  great  care,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  with  this  view.    On  his  return  he  dis- 
juy*d  w  much  wisdom  that  he  won  the  affection 
od  admiration  of  his  people.    He  framed  for 
tl*n  a  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  regular  con- 
KitGtMa,  with  a  senate  and  annual  magistrates, 
lb*  jccoaata  of  this  king  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
cored  a»  historical,  and  he  must  be  looked  upon 
*»  «at  of  the  mythical  ancestors  of  the  royal  house 
•f  the  Moloskians,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the 
faandaaon  of  their  political  institutions.  (Justin, 
x»u.  3;  Pmu  PyrrL  1  ;  Pans.  i.  11.  §  1.)  The 
rw:du:her  of  Pyrrhua  also  bore  the  name  of 
Aryaihas.   (DicxL  xvi.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RRIUS  A  PER.    [A  per,] 
A  HRIUS  MENANDER.  [Mbnander.] 
A'RRIUS  VARUS.  [Varus,] 
A'RRIUS.    1.  Q.  Arrius,  praetor,  B.c.72, 
defeated  Crixus,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves, 
aw  killed  20,000  of  hia  men,  but  was  afterwards 
eooqaered  by  Spartacua.  (Lit.  EpiL  96.)   In  R.C. 
* !,  Arrius  was  to  haTe  succeeded  V'erres  as  pro- 
?fi*u>r  ia  Sicily  (Ck.  Verr.  iL  15,  iv.  20;  Pseudo- 
Aioia.siCse.I>ir.p.l01,ed.OreUi),  but  died  on  bis 
•»y  ts  Sicily.  (SchoL  Gronov.  s»  Cic.  Dit.  p.  383, 
•i « MIL)  Cicero  (Brut.  69)  says,  that  Arrius  was 
ef  lev  birth,  and  without  learning  or  talent,  but 
to  honour  by  his  assiduity. 
2.  Q.  Arrive,  a  eon  of  the  preceding,  waa  an 
ansoemsful  candidate  for  the  consulship,  B.  C  59. 
(Cited  .4*.  iL  5,  7.)     He  was  an  intimate  friend 
«f  Geero  (h  rank.  12,  pro  MiL  17);  but  Cicero 
•bring  bis  exile  complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct 
rf  Arriat  (Ad  4^K  fr.  L  3.) 

1  C  Arrive,  a  neighbour  of  Cicero  at  Formuve, 
*ho  honoured  Cicero  with  more  of  his  company 
tUa  ns  convenient  to  him,  B.  c.  59.  (Cic  ad  AU. 
*- 14,  15.) 

ARRU'NTIUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
-■first  century  after  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pfo»7  (U.N.  xxLe.  5)  re  haying  gained  by  hia  | 
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practice  the  annual  income  of  250,000  sesterces 
(about  1953/.  2t  6d.p  This  may  give  us  some 
notion  of  the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome 
about  the  beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARRU'NTIUS.  1.  Arruntius,  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  and  killed,  a.  c.  43.  His  son 
escaped,  but  perished  at  sea,  and  his  wife  killed 
herself  by  voluntary  starvation,  when  she  beard  of 
the  death  of  her  son.    (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  21.) 

2.  Arruntius,  was  also  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  a.  c.  43,  but  escaped  to  Pompey,  and 
was  restored  to  the  state  together  with  Pompey. 
(Appian,  B.  Civ. 46 ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  77.)  This  is 
probably  the  tame  Arruntius  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octavianus  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  a.  c.  31.  (VelL  Pat  ii.  85 ;  comp.  Plut 
Ant.  66.)  There  was  a  L.  Arruntius,  consul  in 
B.  C.  22  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  1 ),  who  appears  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Arruntius,  the 
friend  of  Trebatius,  whom  Cicero  mentions  (ad 
Fam.  viL  18)  in  a,  c.  53. 

3.  L.  Arruntius,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
A.  D.  6.  Augustus  was  said  to  have  declared  in  his 
last  illness,  that  Arruntius  waa  not  unworthy  of  the 
empire,  and  would  have  boldness  enough  to  seize  it, 
if  an  opportunity  presented.  This  as  well  as  his 
riches,  talents,  and  reputation,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  15,  when  the 
Tiber  had  flooded  a  great  part  of  the  city,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  measures  to  restrain  it  within 
its  bed,  and  he  consulted  the  senate  on  the  sub- 
ject The  province  of  Spain  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  Tiberius,  through  jealousy,  kept  him  at 
Rome  ten  years  after  hia  appointment,  and  obliged 
him  to  govern  the  province  by  his  legates.  He 
was  accused  on  one  occasion  by  Aruseius  and  San- 
quiniua,  but  was  acquitted,  and  bis  accusers  pun- 
ished. He  was  subsequently  charged  in  A.  d.  37, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla;  and 
though  his  friends  wished  him  to  delay  his  death, 
as  Tiberius  was  in  bis  last  illness,  and  could  not 
recover,  he  refused  to  listen  to  their  advice,  as  be 
knew  the  wickedness  of  Caligula,  who  would  suc- 
ceeed  to  the  empire,  and  accordingly  put  himself  to 
death  by  opening  his  veint  (Tac  Ann.  L  8,  13, 
76,  79,  vi.  27,  Hut.  iL  65,  Ann,  vL  5,  7,  47,  48  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  IviiL  27.) 

It  was  either  this  Arruntius  or  his  father,  in 
all  probability,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Sal- 
lust  (Senec  Eput.  114.) 
ARRU'NTIUS  CELSUS.  [Cslsus.] 
ARRU'NTIUS  STELLA.  [Stella.] 
ARSA'CES  ('Apadiaisy.  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne  by 
all  his  successors,  who  were  hence  called  the  Ar- 
sacidae.  Pott  (Etymologische  Fonckunp-n,  ii.  p. 
172)  supposes  that  it  signifies  the  "  Shah  or  King 
of  the  Arii but  it  occurs  as  a  Persian  name  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kings.  Aeschylus 
(Pen,  957)  speaks  of  an  Arsacea,  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  ;  and 
Ctesiaa  (Pen.  cc  49,  53,  57,  ed.  Lion)  says  that 
Arsaces  was  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxea 
Mnemon. 

Arsaces  1^  is  variously  represented  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  a  Scythian,  a  Bactrian,  or  a 
Parthian.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  515;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot 
Cod.  58,  p.  17,  ed.  Bekker;  Herodiun,  vL  2; 
Moses  Chor.  L  7.)  Justin  (xlL  4)  says  that  t>« 
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was  of  uncertain  origin.    He  teem*  however  to 

have  been  of  the  Scythian  race,  and  to  have  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochus,  as  Strabo 
►ays  (/.  r.),  that  he  was  accompanied  in  his  under- 
taking by  the  Parni  Daae,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  great  nice  of  the  Scythian  Daae,  dwelling 
above  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  who  bad  settled 
near  the  Ochus.  But  from  whatever  country  the 
Parthians  may  have  come,  they  are  represented 
by  almost  all  ancient  writers  as  Scythians.  (Curt, 
vi.  2 ;  Justin,  xli.  1  ;  Plut.  Crass.  24 ;  Isidor. 
Ori'j.  ix.  2.)  Arsaces,  who  was  a  man  of  approved 
valour,  and  was  accustomed  to  live  by  robbery  and 
plunder,  invaded  Parthia  with  his  band  of  robbers, 
defeated  Andragoras,  the  governor  of  the  country, 
and  obtained  the  royal  power.  Tins  is  the  account 
given  by  Justin  (/.  c),  which  is  in  itself  natural 
and  probable,  but  different  from  the  common  one 
which  is  taken  from  Arrian.  According  to  Arrian 
(ap.  PhoL  Cod.  58),  there  were  two  brothers,  Ar- 
saces  and  Tiridates,  the  descendants  of  Arsaces, 
the  son  of  Phriapitus.  Pherecles,  the  satrap  of 
Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.,  attempted  to 
violate  Tiridates,  but  was  slain  by  him  and  his 
brother  Arsaces,  who  induced  the  Parthians  in 
consequence  to  revolt  from  the  Syrians.  The  ac- 
count of  Arrian  in  Syncellus  (p.  284)  is  again 
different  from  the  preceding  one  preserved  by 
Photius ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which 
has  given  us  the  account  of  Arrian  most  faithfully. 
According  to  Syncellus,  Arrian  stated  that  the 
two  brothers  Arsaces  and  Tiridates,  who  were 
descended  from  Artaxerxcs,  the  king  of  the  Per- 
sians, were  satraps  of  Bactria  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Macedonian  Agathocles  governed  Persia  (by 
which  he  means  Parthia)  as  Eparch.  Agathocles 
bad  an  unnatural  passion  for  Tiridates,  and  was 
slain  by  the  two  brothers.  Arsaces  then  became 
king,  reigned  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridates,  who  reigned  37  years. 

The  time,  at  which  the  revolt  of  Arsaces  took 
place,  is  also  uncertain.  Appian  (Syr.  65)  places 
it  at  the  death  of  Antiochus  II.,  and  others  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Seleucus  Callinicus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Arrian  quoted  above, 
the  revolt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II., 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  date  given  by  Eu- 
sebius,  who  fixes  it  at  B.  c.  250,  and  which  is  also 
supported  by  other  authorities.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  iii.  sub  anno  250.)  Justin  (xli.  4,  5),  who 
is  followed  in  the  main  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxiii.  6),  ascribes  to  Arsaces  I.  many  events, 
which  probably  belong  to  his  successor.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account  Arsaces  first  conquered  Hyrcania, 
and  then  prepared  to  make  war  upon  the  Bactrian 
and  Syrian  kings.  He  concluded,  however,  a 
peace  with  Theodotus,  king  of  Bactria,  and  defeat- 
ed Seleucus  Callinicus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus 
II.  in  a  great  battle,  the  anniversary  of  which  was 
ever  after  observed  by  the  Parthians,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  their  liberty.  According  to  Posi- 
donius  (ap.  Allien,  iv.  p.  153,  a  ),  Seleucus  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  second  expedition  which  he 
made  against  the  Parthians,  and  detained  in  cap- 
tivity by  Arsaces  for  many  years.  After  these 
events  Arsaces  devoted  himself  to  the  internal 
organization  of  his  kingdom,  built  a  city,  called 
Dara,  on  the  mountain  Zapaortenon,  and  died  in  a 
mature  old  age.  This  account  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  one  given  by  Arrian,  already  referred  to 
(ap.  Synceii,  I.  c),  according  to  which  Arsaces  was 


killed  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  Arrian  has  evidently  confounded 
Arsaces  I.  and  IL,  when  he  says  that  the  former 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  This  statement  we 
must  refer  to  Arsaces  II. 

Arsaces  1I„  Tirioates,  reigned,  as  we 
Live  already  seen,  37  years,  and  is  probably  tie 
king  who  defeated  Seleucus. 

Arsaces  III.,  Artabanub  L  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  had  to  resist  Antiochus  111.  (the 
Great),  who  invaded  his  dominions  about  b.  c 
212.  Antiochus  at  first  met  with  some  succeu, 
but  was  unable  to  subdue  his  country,  and  at 
length  made  peace  with  him,  and  recognized  him 
as  king.  (Polyb.  x.  27—31 ;  Justin,  xli.  5.) 
The  reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  represents  a  Pu- 


thian  seated,  and  bears  the  inscription  BA2IAEM 
MErAAOT  AP2AKOT.# 

Arsaces  IV.,  Priafatius,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, reigned  15  years,  and  left  three  sons, 
Phraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabanus.  (Justin, 
xli.  5,  xlii.  2.) 

Arsacks  V.,  Phraates  I.,  subdued  tbeMardi, 
and,  though  he  had  many  sons,  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  brother  Mithridates.  (Justin,  xli.  5.)  The 
reverse  of  the  annexed  coin  has  the  inscription 
BA2IAEH2  BA2IAEAN  MErAAOT  AP2AK0T 
EflWANOTX. 


Eckhel,  with  more  probability,  assigns  this  coin  to 
Arsaces  VI.,  who  may  have  taken  the  title  of 
**  king  of  kings,"  on  account  of  his  numerous  vie- 

Arsaces  VL,  Mitiiridatks  I.,  son  of  Ar- 
saces IV.,  whom  Orosius  (v.  4)  rightly  calls  tee 
sixth  from  Arsaces  I.,  a  roan  of  distinguish 
bravery,  greatly  extended  the  Parthian  empire. 
He  conquered  Eucratides,  the  king  of  Bactria,  and 
deprived  him  of  many  of  his  provinces.  He  is  said 
even  to  have  penetrated  into  India  and  to  have  sub- 
dued all  the  people  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Indus.  He  conquered  the  Modes  and  Elymaeaw, 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Syrians,  and  his  em- 
pire extended  at  least  from  the  Hindu  Caucasus  K 
the  Euphrates.  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of  Syr*, 
marched  against  Mithridates  ;  he  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  in  B.  c. 
138.    Mithridates,  however,  treated  him  with  re- 


*  The  number  of  coins,  belonging  to  the  Ana- 
cidae,  is  very  large,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  to  which  individual  each 
belongs.  A  few  are  given  as  specimens,  and  are 
placed  under  the  kings  to  which  they  are  astigr.*^ 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 
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•pert,  and  fire  him  hit  daughter  Rhodogune  in 
marriage;  bat  the  marriage  appears  not  to  have 
been  suieoniaed  till  the  accession  of  hit  ton  Phraa- 
tes  1L  Mimririatee  died  during  the  captivity  of 
Drrortnas,  between  b.  c.  138  and  130.  Ue  is 
described  as  a  just  and  upright  prince,  who  did 
not  give  sray  to  pride  and  luxury.  He  introduced 
among  his  people  the  best  laws  and  usages,  which 
be  found  among  the  nations  he  had  conquered. 
(Josua,  xli.  6;  Ore*,  r.  4;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  516, 
oli.  524.  4c:  Appian,  Syr.  67;  Justin,  xxxvi. 
1,  xirnii  9;  Joseph.  Ant  nfi,  9 ;  1  Maccab.  c. 
14;  Diod.  Etc  p.  597,  ed.  Wess.)  The  reverse 
of  tbe  annexed  coin  has  the  inscription  BA21AET12 
MITAAOT  AP2AKOT  ♦1AEAAHN02. 


U<icxs  VH.,  Phraates  IL,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  attacked  by  Antiochus  VII. 
(Sidetes),  who  defeated  Phraates'in  three  great  batr 
ties,  but  was  at  length  conquered  by  him,  and  lost 
kuBe  in  battle,  B.  c  128.  [See  p.  199,a.]  Phraa- 
tes soon  met  with  the  same  ate.  The  Scythians, 
whs  had  been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him 
•ttnst  Phraates,  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  mil  of 
the  former;  but  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the 
Greeks  whom  Phraates  had  taken  in  the  war 
•gainst  Antiochus.  and  whom  he  now  kept  in  his 
•mice,  deserted  from  him,  and  revenged  the  i  11- 
t*atment  they  bad  suffered,  by  the  death  of  Pbraa- 
tes snd  the  destruction  of  his  army.  (Justin, 
mriiL  10,  xliL  1.)  The  reverse  of  "the  annexed 
e«a  has  the  inscription  BA21AEX12  MErAAOT 
APIAKOT  0EOI1ATOPO2  NIKATOP02. 


Aasxcu  VIII.,  Art  a  bancs  II.,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Arsaces  VL,  and  (he  youngest  son 
of  Arsaces  IV.,  aad  consequently  the  uncle  of 
tbe  preceding,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Tbogarii  or 
Toekari,  apparently  after  a  short  reign.  (Justin, 
xfiLl) 

AasacBR  IX„  MrrHaiD a txs  IL,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  prosecuted  many  wars  with  success, 
*nd  added  many  nations  to  the  Parthian  empire, 
whence  be  obtained  the  surname  of  Great.  He 
W«ted  the  Scythians  in  several  battles,  and  also 
carried  on  war  against  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia. 
It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Romans  first  bad  any 
cflioal  communication  with  Parthia.  Mithridatcs 
seat  an  ambassador,  Orobaaus,  to  Sulla,  who  had 
into  Asia  B.  c  92,  in  order  to  restore  Ariobar- 
*anes  I.  to  Cappodocia,  and  requested  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  which  seems  to  have  been  granted. 
(Jostai,  xliL  2 ;  Pint  Sulla,  5.)   Justin  (xlii.  4) 
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has  confounded  this  king  with  Mithridates  III., 
L  e.  Arsaces  XIII. 

Arsaces  X.,  Mxascirks?  The  successor  of 
Arsaces  IX.  is  not  known.  Vaillant  conjectures 
that  it  was  the  Mnascires  mentioned  by  Lucian 
(Macrob.  16),  who  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-six; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

Arsaces  XL,  Sanatroces,  as  he  is  called 
on  coins.  Phlegon  calls  him  Sinatruces ;  Appian, 
Sintricus ;  and  Lucian,  Sinatrocles.  He  had  lived 
as  an  exile  among  the  Scythian  people  called 
Sacauraces,  and  was  placed  by  them  upon  the 
throne  of  Parthia,  when  he  was  already  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  reigned  seven  years,  and  died 
while  Lucullus  was  engaged  in  the  war  against 
Tiirranes,  about  a.  c  70.  (Lucian,  Macrob.  15; 
Phlegon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  97,  p.  84,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Appian,  Mtthr.  104.) 

Arsaces  XI I„  Phraatbs  III.,  surnaroed 
6*o'r  (Phlegon,  /.  c),  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
Mithridates  of  Pontus  and  Tigranes  applied  to 
Phraatcs  for  assistance  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans,  although  Phraatcs  was  at  enmity  with 
Tigranes,  because  he  had  deprived  the  Parthian 
empire  of  Nisibis  and  part  of  Mesopotamia.  Among 
the  fragments  of  Sallust  (Hist.  lib.  IT.)  we  Live  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mithridates  to 
Phraates  on  this  occasion.  Lucullus,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  this  embassy,  also  sent  one  to  Phraates, 
who  dismissed  both  with  fair  promises,  but  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Ca&sius,  concluded  an  alliance  with  tbe 
Romans.  He  did  not  however  send  any  assistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  eventually  remained  neutral. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  239,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  1,  3,  comp.  6;  Appian,  Mithr.  87; 
Pint.  Luadl.  30.)  When  Pompey  succeeded  Lu- 
cullus in  the  command,  a.  c.  66,  he  renewed  the 
alliance  with  Phraates,  to  whose  court  meantime 
the  youngest  son  of  Tigranes,  also  called  Tigranes, 
bad  fied  after  the  murder  of  his  two  brothers  br 
their  father.  Phraates  gave  the  young  Tigranes  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  was  induced  by  his  son- 
in-law  to  invade  Armenia.  He  advanced  as  far  as 
Artaxata,  and  then  returned  to  Parthia,  leaving 
his  son-in-law  to  besiege  tbe  city.  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  Armenia,  Tigranes  attacked  his  son  and 
defeated  him  in  battle.  The  young  Tigranes  then 
fled  to  his  grandfather  Mithridates  and  afterwards 
to  Pompey,  when  he  found  the  former  was  unable 
to  assist  him.  The  young  Tigranes  conducted 
Pompey  against  his  father,  who  surrendered  on  his 
approach.  Pompey  then  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  father  and  the  son,  and  promised  the  latter  the 
sovereignty  of  Sophanene  ;  but  as  he  shortly  after 
offended  Pompey,  he  was  thrown  into  chains,  and 
reserved  for  his  triumph.  When  Phraates  heard 
of  this,  he  sent  to  the  Roman  general  to  demand 
the  young  man  as  his  son-in-law,  and  to  propose 
that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Roman  and  Parthian  dominions.  But  Pompey 
merely  replied,  that  Tigranes  was  nearer  to  his 
father  than  his  father-in-law,  and  that  he  would 
determine  the  boundary  in  accordance  with  what 
was  just.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi  28,  34 — 36;  PluL 
Pomp.  33  ;  Appian,  Syr.  104,  105.)  Matters  now 
began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect  between 
Phraates  and  Pompey,  who  had  deeply  injured  the 
former  by  refusing  to  give  him  his  usual  title  of 
*  king  of  kings."  But  although  Phraates  marched 
into  Armenia,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Pompey  to 
bring  many  charges  against  him,  and  Tigranes,  the 
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Armenian  king,  implored  Pompey 's  assistance,  the 
Roman  general  judged  it  more  prudent  not  to  enter 
into  war  with  the  Parthian*,  alleging  as  reasons 
for  declining  to  do  so,  that  the  Roman  people  had 
not  assigned  him  this  duty,  and  that  Mithridates 
was  still  in  arms.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  6,  7;  Plut. 
J' omp.  38,  39.)  Phraates  was  murdered  soon 
afterwards  by  his  two  tons,  Mithridates  and 
Orodes.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  56.) 

Arsacks  XIII.,  Mithridates  III.,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  apparent- 
ly during  the  Armenian  war.  On  his  return 
from  Armenia,  Mithridates  was  expelled  from  the 
throne,  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  by  the  Parthian 
senate,  as  it  is  called,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Orodes.  Orodes  appears  to  hare  given 
Media  to  Mithridates,  but  to  hare  taken  it  from 
him  again ;  whereupon  Mithridates  applied  to  the 
Roman  general,  Gabinius,  in  Syria,  B.  c  55,  who 
promised  to  restore  him  to  Porthia,  but  soon  after 
relinquished  his  design  in  consequence  of  having 
received  a  great  sum  from  Ptolemy  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Mithridates,  however, 
seems  to  have  raised  some  troops ;  for  he  subse- 
quently obtained  possession  of  Babylon,  where, 
after  sustaining  a  long  siege,  he  surrendered  him- 
self to  his  brother,  and  was  immediately  put  to 
death  by  his  orders.  (Justin,  xlii.  4 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxix.  56 ;  Appian,  Syr.  51 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  8.  <j  7 . ) 

Arracks  XIV.,  Orodes  I.,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  Parthian  king,  whose  general 
Surenas  defeated  Crassus  and  the  Romans,  in  K  a 
53.    [Crassus.]    The  death  of  Crassus  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  army  spread  universal 
alarm  through  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire.    Orodes,  becoming  jealous  of  Surenas,  put 
him  to  death,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army 
to  his  son  Pacorus,  who  was  then  still  a  youth. 
The  Parthians,  after  obtaining  possession  of  all  the 
country  east  of  the  Euphrates,  entered  Syria,  in 
&  c.  51,  with  a  small  force,  but  were  driven  back 
by  Cassius.    In  the  following  year  (b.  c  50)  they 
again  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a  much  larger 
army,  which  was  placed  nominally  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pacorus,  but  in  reality  under  that  of 
Osaces,  an  experienced  general.    They  advanced 
as  far  as  Antioch,  but  unable  to  take  this  city 
marched  against  Antigoncia,  near  which  they  were 
defeated  by  Cassius.     Osaces  was  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  Pacorus  thereupon  withdrew  from  Syria. 
(Dion  Cass.  xl.  28,  29  ;  Cic  ad  AtL  r.  18,  21,  ad 
J-': tm.  xt.  1.)    Bibulus,  who  succeeded  Cassius  in 
the  command  in  the  same  year,  induced  Ornoda- 
pantcs,  one  of  the  Parthian  satraps,  to  revolt  from 
Orodes,  and  proclaim  Pacorus  king  (Dion  Cass.  xL 
30),  in  consequence  of  which  Pacorus  became  sus- 
pected by  his  father  and  was  recalled  from  the 
army.   (Justin,  xliL  4.)    Justin  (/.  c.)  seems  to 
have  made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  Pacorus  was 
recalled  before  the  defeat  of  the  Parthians  by  Cas- 
sius.   On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  the  latter  applied  to  Orodes 
for  assistance,  which  he  promised  on  condition  of 
the  cession  of  Syria ;  but  as  this  was  refused  by 
Pompey,  the  Parthian  king  did  not  send  him  any 
troops,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  in  favour 
of  his  party  rather  than  of  Caesar's.    (Dion  Cass. 
xlL  55  ;  Justin,  /.  c)    Caesar  had  intended  to  in- 
vade Porthia  in  the  year  in  which  he  was  assassi- 
nated, b.  c  44  ;  and  in  the  civil  war  which  followed, 
Brutus  and  Cassius  sent  Labienus,  the  son  of 


Caesar's  general,  T.  Labienus,  to  Orodes  to  solicit 
his  assistance.    This  was  promised ;  but  the  bsuk 
of  Philippi  was  fought,  and  Brutut  and  Cutiui 
fell  (u.  c.  42),  before  Labienus  could  join  them. 
The  latter  now  remained  in  Parthia.  Meantime 
Antony  bad  obtained  the  East  in  the  partition  of 
the  Roman  world,  and  consequently  the  conduct 
of  the  Parthian  war ;  but  instead  of  making  any 
preparations  against  the  Parthians,  he  retired  to 
Egypt  with  Cleopatra.     Labienus  adviied  the 
Parthian  monarch  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  in- 
vade Syria,  and  Orodes  accordingly  placed  a  great 
army  under  the  command  of  Labienus  and  Parana. 
They  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  B.  c  40,  overran 
Syria,  and  defeated  Saxa,  Antony's  quaestor. 
Labienus  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  where  he  took 
Saxa  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death ;  and  while  be 
was  engaged  with  a  portion  of  the  army  in  inb- 
duing  Asia  Minor,  Pacorus  was  prosecuting  no- 
quests  with  the  other  part  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine.    These  successes  at  length  roused  An- 
tony from  his  inactivity.     He  sent  againit  the 
Parthians  Ventidius,  the  ablest  of  his  legates,  who 
soon  changed  the  face  of  affairs.    He  defeated 
Labienus  at  Mount  Taurus  in  a  c  39,  and  pat 
him  to  death  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  shortly 
after  the  battle.    By  this  victory  he  recovered 
Cilicia  ;  and  by  the  defeat  shortly  afterwards  of 
Pharnapates,  one  of  the  Parthian  generals,  he  also 
regained  Syria.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24—41;  VdL 
Pat  ii  78 ;  Liv.  EpiL  127 ;  Flor.  iv.  9 ;  Pint 
Anton,  c.  33  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  r.  65.^    In  the  UL 
lowing  year,  &  c  38,  Pacorus  again  invaded  Syria 
with  a  still  larger  army,  but  was  completely  de- 
feated in  the  district  called  Cyrrhestice.  Parana 
himself  fell  in  the  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the 
9th  of  June,  the  very  day  on  which  Crassui  had 
fallen,  fifteen  years  before.    (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  19. 
20;  Plut.  Anton,  c  34  ;  Liv.  EpiL  128;  Ores.  ri. 
18  ;  Justin,  L  c)    This  defeat  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and  was  deeply  kh  br 
the  aged  king,  Orodes.  For  many  days  he  refined 
to  take  food,  and  did  not  utter  a  word ;  and  when 
at  length  he  spoke,  he  did  nothing  but  call 
upon  the  name  of  his  dear  son  Pacorus.  Weighed 
down  by  grief  and  age,  he  shortly  after  surren- 
dered the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraates,  during  hit 
life-time.  ( Justin,  L  c ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  23.)  The 
inscription  on  the  annexed  coin  is 
BA21AEAN   AP2AK(>(T)    ETEPr*ET(OT)  Effl- 
♦ANOT2  4>lAEAAHNO(5). 


Arsacks  XV.,  Phraates  IV.,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  most  wicked  of  the  sons  of  Orode*. 
commenced  his  reign  by  murdering  his  father,  hit 
thirty  brothers,  and  his  own  son,  who  was  grown 
up,  that  there  might  be  none  of  the  royal  rami'y 
whom  the  Parthians  could  place  upon  the  throne 
in  his  stead.  In  consequence  of  bis  cruelty  many 
of  the  Parthian  nobles  lied  to  Antony  (a.  c.  37) 
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»nd  among  the  rest  Monacses,  who  was  one  of  the 
BMt  distinguished  men  in  Parthia.  At  the  insti- 
ption  of  Moaaeses,  Antony  resolved  to  invade 
Parthia,  and  promised  Monaeses  the  kingdom. 
Phraates,  alarmed  at  this,  induced  Monaeaea  to 
mum  v>  iim;  but  Antony  not  withstanding  per- 
severed to  kis  intention  of  invading  Parthia.  It 
wm  not,  iiowevrr,  till  late  in  the  year  (b>  c.  36) 
that  h<-  cocmroced  his  march,  as  he  was  unable  to 
tear  himtttf  sway  from  Cleopatra.  The  expedition 
*&*  a  perfect  failure ;  be  waa  deceived  by  the 
Arnxrun  kms,  Aru  and  was  induced  by 

km  to  invade  Media,  where  be  laid  aiege  to 
Pra^pi  or  Praata  Hi*  legate,  Statianus,  mean- 
time *a*  cut  off  with  10,000  Romans;  and  An- 
tony, finding  that  he  waa  onable  to  take  the  town, 
**»  a:  kagth  obliged  to  raise  the  aiege  and  retire 
frwn  tli*  country.  In  his  retreat  through  Media 
and  Anwnia  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
with  grst  difficulty  reached  the  Arazes  with  a 
part  "f  hi*  trewps.  (Dion  Caae.  xlix.  23 — 31 ;  Phit. 
A*L  cc.  J7-51 ;  Strnb.  xi  p.  523,  &c  ;  Liv. 
Epk\  13*.) 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  soon  after- 
ward* between  Antony  and  Octavianus  compelled 
t>  termer  to  give  op  bis  intention  of  again  in- 
Parthia.    He  formed,  however,  an  alliance 
wka  ike  king  of  Media  against  the  Parthian  % 
■ad  gave  to  the  former  part  of  Armenia  which 
been  recently  conquered-     But  aa  soon  aa 
Aatoay  bad  withdrawn  his  troops  in  order  to 
'piwOcUTianns,  the  Parthian  king  overran  both 
A/Ha  and  Armenia,  and  placed  upon  the  Arme- 
nian throne  Artaxiaa,  the  son  of  Artavasdes,  whom 
Ar.toLT  had  deposed.  (L>ion  Cass.  xlix.  44.)  Mean- 
''■cx  tbe  cruelties  of    Phraates   bad  produced 
a  rebellion  against  him.    He  was  driven  out  of  the 
cj'UBtrr.  and.  Tin  dates    proclaimed  king  in  bis 
fi^d.   Phraates,  howeTer,  waa  soon  restored  by 
tat  Scythians,  and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  car- 
7 sg  with  him  tbe  youngest  son  of  Phraates. 
ilrnropon  Phraates  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 

.Vjixitas,  howerer,  refused  to  surrender  the 
bow ;  but  be  sent  back  his  eon  to  Phraates,  on 
coition  of  his  surrendering  the  Roman  standards 
wi  pruunen  taken  in  tbe  war  with  Craasua  and 
Ac  tony.  They  were  not,  however,  given  up  till 
Unee  jeart  afterwards  (b.  c  20),  when  the  visit  of 
Augustus  to  the  east  appears  to  have  alarmed  the 
Partis  king.  Their  restoration  caused  universal 
FT  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
but  by  festivals,  the  erection  of  a  tri- 
isspha]  arch  and  temple,  and  other  monuments. 

'i  cee  of  which  we  find  the  inscription  Sigms 
R*r trxTs.   (Dion  Cass,  li.  18,  hii.  33,  liv.  8; 

Suet.  Jay.  21;  Hor.  EpuL  L  18. 
Gam.  iv.  15,  6  ;  Ovid,  TritL  ii.  1.  228,  Fast 
n.  467,  At.  Am.  L  179,  He ;  Propert.  ii.  10,  iii. 
<,  hi.  5,  49,  ir.  6.  79 ;  Eckbel,  vi  pp.  94—97.) 
f'.iraav^  also  sent  to  Augustus  aa  hostages  his 
fcur  ami*,  with  tbeaT  wives  and  children,  who  were 
^rned  to  Rome.    According  to  some  accounts  he 
covered  them  up  to  Augustus  not  through  fear 
the  Roman  power,  but  lest  the  Parthians  should 
appoint  any  of  them  king  in  his  stead,  or  accord- 
-'<;  to  others,  through  the  influence  of  his  Italian 
Therm usa,  by  wb  >ru  he  had  a  fifth  son, 
•  '-raatace*.    (Tac  An*,  ii.  1;  Joseph.  Ant  xviii. 
2-14;  Slab.  xri.  p.  748.)  Iha.d.2, 
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|  took  possession  of  Armenia,  and  expelled  Artavaa- 
des,  who  had  been  appointed  king  by  Augustus, 
but  was  compelled  soon  after  to  give  it  up  again. 
(Dion  Cass.  1  v.  1 1 ;  Veil  ii.  101  ;  Tac  Amu  ii.  4.) 
He  waa  shortly  afterwards  poisoned  by  his  wife 
Tbermnsa,  and  his  son  Pbraataces.  (Joseph.  L  c) 
Tbe  coin  given  under  Arsacea  XI V.  is  assigned  by 
most  modern  writers  to  this  king. 

Arsacbs  XVI.,  Phraatacks,  reigned  only 
a  abort  time,  as  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the 
report  that  be  committed  incest  with  his  mother 
made  him  hated  by  his  subjects,  who  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  him  and  expelled  him  from  the 
throne.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as  king 
Orodes,  who  was  of  tbe  family  of  the  Ansacidae. 
(Joseph.  /.  c) 

A  H8ACX8  XVII.,  0 no dks  IL,  also  reigned 
only  a  short  time,  aa  he  was  killed  by  the  Par- 
thians on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death 
the  Parthians  applied  to  tbe  Romans  for  Vonones, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  accord- 
ingly granted  to  them.  (Joseph.  L  &;  Tac  Ann. 
ii.  1—4.) 

Arracks  XVIII.,  Vononrs  I.,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  waa  not  more  liked  by  his  subjects 
than  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  Hia  long 
residence  at  Rome  bad  rendered  him  more  a  Ro- 
man than  a  Parthian,  and  his  foreign  habits  and 
manners  produced  general  dislike  among  bis  sub- 
jects. They  therefore  invited  Artabanus,  king  of 
Media,  w  ho  also  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Arsacidae,  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Artabanus  was  at  first  defeated,  hut  afterwards 
drove  Vonones  out  of  Parthia,  who  then  took 
refuge  in  Armenia,  of  which  he  w  as  chosen  king. 
But,  threatened  by  Artabanus,  be  soon  fled  into 
Syria,  in  which  province  the  Roman  governor, 
Creticus  Silanus,  allowed  him  to  reside  with  the 
title  of  king.  (a.  d.  16.)  Two  years  afterwards 
be  was  removed  by  Oermanicus  to  Pompeiopolis  in 
Cilicia,  partly  at  tbe  request  of  Artabanos,  who 
begged  that  be  might  not  be  allowed  to  reside  m 
Syria,  and  partly  because  Oermanicus  wished  to 
put  an  affront  upon  Piso,  with  whom  Vonones 
was  very  intimate.  In  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
19)  Vonones  attempted  to  escape  from  Pompeio- 
polis, intending  to  fly  into  Scythia ;  but  be  was 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  and 
shortly  after  put  to  death.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius, he  waa  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  on 
account  of  his  great  wealth.  (Joseph.  L  c  ;  Tac 
Ann.  ii  1 — 4,  66,  58,  68  ;  Suet  Tiber,  c  49.) 

Arracks  XIX.,  Artabanus  III.,  obtained 
the  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  expulsion  of  Vonones 
in  a.  n.  16.  The  possession  of  Armenia  was  the 
great  cause  of  contention  between  him  and  the 
Romans ;  but  during  tbe  life- time  of  Oermanicus, 
Artabanus  did  not  attempt  to  seize  the  country. 
Oermanicus,  on  his  arrival  in  Armenia  in  A.  D.  18, 
recognized  aa  king  Zenon,  the  son  of  Polemon, 
whom  the  Armenians  wished  to  have  as  their 
ruler,  and  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Artaxia.i 
III.;  and  about  the  same  time,  Artabanus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Oermanicus  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
tbe  Romans.    (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  56,  58.) 

After  the  death  of  Oermanicus,  Artabanus  be- 
gan to  treat  the  Romans  with  contempt,  placed 
Arsaces,  one  of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  sent 
an  embassy  into  Syria  to  demand  the  treasures 
which  Vonones  had  carried  with  him  out  of  Par- 
He  also  oppressed  his  subjects,  till  at  length 
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two  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Parthian*,  Sin- 
naccs  and  the  eunuch,  Abdus  despatched  an 
embassy  to  Tiberius  in  a.  o.  35,  to  beg  him  to 
•end  to  Parthia  Phraates  one  of  the  tons  of 
Phraatcs  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied  with  the 
request ;  but  Phraates  upon  arriving  in  Syria  wa* 
carried  off  by  a  disease,  which  was  brought  on  by 
his  disusing  the  Roman  mode  of  living,  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  for  so  many  yean,  and 
adopting  the  Parthian  habits.  As  soon  as  Tiberius 
heard  of  his  death,  he  set  up  Tiridates  another  of 
the  Arsacidae,  as  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne, 
and  induced  Mithridates  and  his  brother  Pharas- 
mancs,  Iberian  princes,  to  invade  Armenia.  The 
Iberians  accordingly  entered  Armenia,  and  after 
bribing  the  servants  of  Araaces,  the  son  of  Arta- 
banus to  put  him  to  death,  they  subdued  the 
country.    Orodes  another  son  of  Artabanus  was 
sent  agninst  them,  but  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Pharasmancs ;  and  soon  afterwards  Artabanus  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  the  Hyrcanians  and  Cnrmanians  Hereupon 
Vitellius   the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  placed  Tiridates  on  the  throne. 
In  the  following  year  (a.  D.  36)  some  of  the  Par- 
thian nobles  jealous  of  the  power  of  Abdageses, 
tho  chief  minister  of  Tiridates  recalled  Artabanus 
who  in  his  turn  compelled  Tiridates  to  fly  into 
Syria.     (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  31 — 37,  41 — 44  ;  Dion 
Cass,  lviii.  '26  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4.)  When 
Tiberius  received  news  of  these  events,  he  com- 
ma sided  Vitellius  to  conclude  a  pence  with  Arta- 
banus  (Joseph.   Ant.  xviii.   5.  §  5),  although 
Artabanus  according  to  Suetonius  (Titxr.  c.  66), 
sent  a  letter  to  Tiberius  upbraiding  him  with  his 
crimes  and  advising  him  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of 
his  citizens  by  a  voluntary  death.  After  the  death 
of  Tiberius  Artabanus  sought  to  extend  his  king- 
dom ;  he  seized  Armenia,  and  meditated  an  attack 
upon  Syria,  but  alarmed  by  the  activity  of  Vitel- 
lius who  advanced  to  the  Euphrates  to  meet  him, 
he  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  images  of  Augustus  and  Caligula. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  27  ;  Suet.  ViielL  2,  Cuiig.  14, 
with  Ernesti's  Excursus.) 

Subsequently,  Artabanus  was  again  expelled 
from  his  kingdom  by  the  Parthian  nobles  but  was 
restored  by  the  mediation  of  Izates  king  of  Adia- 
bene,  who  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  wear  his 
tiara  upright,  and  to  sleep  upon  a  golden  bed, 
which  were  privileges  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  Par- 
thia. Soon  afterwards  Artabanus  died,  and  left 
the  kingdom  to  his  son  Bardanes  Bardanes  made 
war  upon  I  antes  to  whom  his  family  was  so  deeply 
indebted,  merely  because  he  refused  to  assist  him 
in  making  war  upon  the  Romans ;  but  when  the 
Parthians  perceived  the  intentions  of  Bardanes 
they  put  him  to  death,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to 
his  brother,  Gotarzes  This  is  the  account  given 
by  Joseph  us  {Ant.  xx.  3)  of  the  reigns  of  Bardanes 
and  Gotarzes  and  differs  from  that  of  Tacitus 
which  is  briefly  as  follows. 

Arsacks  XX.,  Gotarzer,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Artabanus  III.;  but  in  consequence  of  his 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  invited  his  brother  Bardanes 
to  the  throne,  A  civil  war  ensued  between  the 
two  brothers  which  terminated  by  Gotarzes  re- 
signing the  crown  to  Bardanes  and  retiring  into 
Hyrcanis  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  8,  9.) 

Ar&acsa  XXL,  Barhanm,  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  attempted  to  recover  Armenia,  but 
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was  deterred  from  his  design  by  Vibius  Mams 
the  governor  of  Syria.  He  defeated  his  brother 
Gotarzes  who  had  repented  of  his  resignation, 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  throne;  but  his 
successes  led  him  to  treat  his  subjects  with  haugh- 
tiness who  accordingly  pat  him  to  death  while  he 
was  hunting,  A.  D.  47.  His  death  occasioned  fresh 
disputes  for  the  crown,  which  was  finally  obtained 
by  Gotarzes ;  but  as  lie  also  governed  with  cruelty, 
the  Parthians  secretly  applied  to  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  beg  him  to  send  them  from  Rome 
Meherdates  the  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Clau- 
dius complied  with  their  request,  and  commanded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  assist  Meherdates.  Through 
the  treachery  of  Abgarns  king  of  Edessa,  the  hopes 
of  Meherdates  were  ruined ;  he  was  defeated  in 
battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  GoUr/c*,  who  died 
himself  shortly  afterwards  about  a.  o.  50.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  10,  xii.  10—14.) 

Arsacbs  XXII.,  Vononks  II.,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Gotarzes  at  which  time 
he  was  satrap  of  Media.  His  reign  was  short 
(Tac  Ann.  xii.  14),  and  he  was  succeeded  by 

Arsaces  XXII  I.,  Voloobsks  I„  the  son  of 
Vonones  II.  by  a  Greek  concubine,  according  to 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  14,44);  but  according  to  Jo- 
wphus  the  ton  of  Artabanus  III.  (AnL  xx.  3.  §4.) 
Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Armenia,  took 
Artaxata  and  Tigranocerta,  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country,  and  dethroned  Rbadamistus  the  Iberian, 
who  hail  usurped  the  crown.    He  then  gave  Ar- 
menia to  his  brother,  Tiridates  having  previously 
given  Media  to  his  other  brother,  P acorns.  These 
occurrences  excited  considerable  alarm  at  Rome,  at 
Nero,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  (a.  d.55), 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.    Nero,  however, 
made  active  preparations  to  oppose  the  Parthians 
and  tent  Domitius  Corbulo  to  take  poseetaion  of 
Armenia,  from  which  the  Parthians  had  meantime 
withdrawn,  and  Qtiadratus  Umroidius  to  command 
in  Syria.    Volo^eses  was  persuaded  by  Corbulo 
and  Ummidius  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Romans 
and  give  as  hostages  the  noblest  of  the  Arsacidae ; 
which  he  was  induced  to  do,  either  that  he  might 
the  more  conveniently  prepare  for  war,  or  that  he 
might  remove  from  the  kingdom  those  who  were 
likely  to  prove  rivals  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  50,  xiii. 
5—9.)    Three  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  58),  the 
war  at  length  broke  out  between  the  Parthians 
and  the  Romans ;  for  Vologeses  could  not  endure 
Tiridatea  to  be  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Arme- 
nia, which  he  had  himself  given  him,  and  would 
not  let  him  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Romans. 
This  war,  however,  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Romans.    Corbulo,  the  Roman  general,  took  aud 
destroyed  ArtaxakL,  and  also  obtained  poa&ewion 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  surrendered  to  him.  Tiri- 
dates was  driven  out  of  Armenia;  and  Corbulo 
appointed  in  his  place,  at  king  of  Armenia,  the 
Cappadocian  Tigrancs  the  grandson  of  king  Archc- 
laus  and  gave  certain  parte  of  Armenia  to  the  tri- 
butary kings  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  war. 
After  making  these  arrangements  Corbulo  retired 
into  Syria,  a.  d.  60.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  34-41,  xiv.  23- 
26;  Dion  Cass  lxii.  19, 20.)  Vologeses  however,  re- 
solved to  make  another  attempt  to  recover  Armenia. 
He  made  preparations  to  invade  Syria  himself,  and 
sent  Monacses  one  of  hia  generals,  and  M«no~ 
baxns  king  of  tho  Adiabeni,  to  attack  Tigranea 
and  drive  him  out  of  Armenia.    They  accordingly 
and  laid  siege  to 
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bat  were  rouble  to  take  it.  Ai  Vologeses  also 
found  that  Corbulo  had  taken  even*  precaution  to 
wcare  Syria,  he  sent  ambassadors  *  to  Corbulo  to 
solicit  i  trace,  that  he  might  despatch  an  embassy 
to  Rone  concerning  the  terms  of  peace.  This  was 
panted ;  but  a*  no  satisfactory  answer  was  ob- 
tained from  Nero,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
whew  be  gained  considerable  advantages  over 
Caemminm  Paetos,  and  at  length  besieged  him 
in  h»  winter-quarter*.  Partus,  alarmed  at  his 
situation,  agreed  with  Vologeses,  that  Armenia 
should  be  wirendered  to  the  Romans,  and  that  he 
•bouid  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  from  the 
ewentrr,  a.  n.  62.  Shortly  after  this,  Vologeses 
wot  another  embassy  to  Rome ;  and  Nero  agreed 
to  RXTPsder  Armenia  to  Tiridates,  provi  ded  the 
latter  would  come  to  Rome  and  receive  it  as  a  gift 
&wn  the  Roman  emperor.  Peace  was  made  on 
tnest  conditions ;  and  Tiridates  repaired  to  Rome, 
a.  o.  63,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 
splendour,  and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian 
cmwn.  (Tat  Ann.  xv.  1  —  18,25—31  ;  Dion  Cass, 
bui.  20-23,  Ixiii.  1—7.) 

in  tie  straggle  for  the  empire  after  Nero's 
teth,  Vologeses  seat  ambassadors  to  Vespasian, 
<*riar  to  assist  him  with  40,0(K>  Parthians.  This 
<*r  »is  declined  by  Vespasian,  but  he  bade  Vo- 
b>ee»e»  tend  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  and  he 
•ecwed  peace  to  him.  (TacHuLir. 51.)  Vologeses 
ifervzrdt  tent  an  embassy  to  Titus,  as  he  was 
"taming  from  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  to  con- 
panuate  him  on  his  success,  and  present  him  with 
•  faldea  crown  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  (a.  d.  72), 
be  tent  another  embassy  to  Vespasian  to  intercede 
an  he  naif  of  Antiochua,  the  deposed  king  of  Com- 
■•fene.  (Jwphv  B.J.  ril  5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  comp. 
D»  Cass.  lxri.  1 1 ;  Suet.  Ntr.  57.)  In  a.  p.  75, 
'  "<  '"geses  sent  again  to  Vespasian,  to  beg  him  to 
the  Parthians  against  the  Alani,  who  were 
<bea  at  war  with  rh,™  :  but  Vespasian  declined  to 


d»  «i  ob  the  plea  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
■widJe  in  other  people's  affairs.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi. 
IS;  Saet  £km.  2;  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  7.  §  4.) 
Voiogeses  founded  on  the  Euphrates,  a  little  to 
the  sooth  of  Bab r Ion,  the  town  of  Vologesocerta. 
(Plm.  H.  A',  vi  30.)  He  seems  to  have  lived  till 
««fn  of  Domitian. 

Aaaacta  XXIV.,  Pacorus,  succeeded  his 
fctiifr.  Y^.^cses  L,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
D«itian  and  Trajan ;  but  scarcely  anything  is 
forded  of  bis  reign.  He  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
(fax.  36),  tad  it  appears  from  Pliny  (£/>.  x.  16), 
that  he  was  in  alliance  with  Decebalus,  the  king 
«f*  the  Dactans.  It  was  probably  this  Pacorus 
*ho  fortified  and  enlarged  the  city  of  Ctesiphon. 
(Anna.  Majc.  xxiii.  6.) 

AasAcm  XXV.,  Chosroes,  called  by  Dion 
riMiu»  Oaaosa,  a  younger  son  of  Vologeses  I., 
»'.ce*«ir4  his  brother  Pacorus  during  the  reign  of 
Tajjaa,  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Ar- 
^^aa,  expelled  Exedarea,  the  son  of  Tiridates, 
»ht  had  Ut?n  appointed  king  by  the  Romans,  and 
pvt  the  crown  to  hi*  nephew  Part hama*  iris,  the 
«f  has  brother  Pacorus.  Trajan  hastened  in 
pwon  to  the  east,  conquered  Armenia,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Parthamn- 
aris  also  feJJ  into  his  hands.  After  concluding 
Kate  with  Angara*,  the  ruler  of  Edetsa,  Trajan 
the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  took 
and  several  other  cities,  and,  after  a  most 
to  Antioch  to 
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a.  D.  114.  In  consequence  of  these  successes,  he 
received  the  surname  of  Parlhicus  from  the  soldiers 
and  of  Optimvs  from  the  senate.  Parthia  was  at 
this  time  torn  by  civil  commotions  which  rendered 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  all  the  easier.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  a.  d.  1 1 5,  he  crossed 
the  Tigris,  took  Ctesiphon  and  Seleuceia,  and  made 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  Roman 
provinces.  After  these  conquests,  he  sailed  down 
the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian 
ocean  ;  but  during  his  absence  there  was  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Parthians.  He  immediately  sent 
against  them  two  of  his  generals,  Maximus  and 
Lusius,  a.  D.  116,  the  former  of  whom  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Chosroes,  but  the  latter  met  with 
more  success,  and  regained  the  cities  of  Nisibis, 
Kdessa,  and  Seleuceia,  as  well  as  others  which 
had  revolted.  Upon  his  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Tra- 
jan appointed  Parthamaspates  king  of  Parthia,  and 
then  withdrew  from  the  country  to  invade  Arabia. 
Upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a.  d.  1 17),  the  Parthians  expelled  Par- 
thamaspates, and  placed  upon  the  throne  their 
former  king,  Chosroes.  But  Hadrian,  who  had 
succeeded  Trajan,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  and  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  give  up  the  conquests  which  Trajan  had 
gained ;  he  accordingly  withdrew  the  Roman  gar- 
risons from  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  made  the  Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  exact  time 
of  Chosroes'  death  is  unknown ;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  there  was  no  war  between 
the  Parthians  and  the  Romans,  as  Hadrian  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  with  the  former.  (Dion 
Cass,  ixviii.  17—33 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  Ota.  c  13  ; 
Paus.  t.  12.  §  4  ;  Spartian,  Hadr.  c  21.) 

Arsacks  X X V ] J .,  Volooksss  1 1-,  succeeded 
his  father  Chosroes,  and  reigned  probably  from 
about  a.  D.  122  to  149.  In  a.  d.  133,  Media, 
which  was  then  subject  to  the  Parthians,  was  over- 
run by  a  vast  horde  of  Alani  (called  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  Albani),  who  penetrated  also  into  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia,  but  were  induced  to  retire,  partly 
by  the  presents  of  Vologeses,  and  partly  through 
fear  of  Arrian,  the  Roman  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
(Dion.  Cass.  lxix.  15.)  During  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, Vologeses  continued  at  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans; and  on  the  accession  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
a.  D.  138,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  present 
the  new  emperor  with  a  golden  crown,  which  event 
is  commemorated  on  a  coin  of  Antoninus.  (Eckhel, 
viL  pp.  5, 10, 11.)  These  friendly  relations,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  undisturbed.  Vologeses 
solicited  from  Antoninus  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Trajan,  but  did  not  obtain  his  request.  He  made 
preparations  to  invade  Armenia,  but  was  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  representations  of  Antoninus. 
(CapitoL  Anton.  Pius,  c.  9.) 

Arsacks  XXVIII.,  Vologeses  1II„  probably 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  began  to  reign  according 
to  coins  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  538),  a.  d.  149.  During 
the  reign  of  Antoninus,  he  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romans ;  but  on  the  death  of  this  em- 
peror, the  long  threatened  war  at  length  broke 
out.  In  a.  d.  162,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  com- 
mander Severianus,  at  Elegeia,  in  Armenia.  He 
then  entered  Syria,  defeated  Atidius  Cornelian  us, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  and  bud 
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before  him.  Thereupon  the  emperor  Verus  pro- 
ceeded to  Syria,  but  when  he  reached  Antiocb,  he 
remained  in  that  city  and  gave  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Cassius,  who  soon  drove  Vologeses 
out  of  Syria,  and  followed  up  his  success  by  in- 
vading Mesopotamia  and  Assyria.  He  took  Se- 
leuceia  and  Ctesiphon,  both  of  which  he  sacked 
and  set  on  fire,  but  on  his  march  homewards  lost 
a  great  number  of  his  troops  by  diseases  and 
famine.  Meantime  Statius  Priscua,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Armenia,  was  equally  successful.  He 
entirely  subdued  the  country,  and  took  Artaxata, 
the  capitol.  (Dion  Cass.  lxx.  2,  lxxi.  2  ;  Lucian, 
Alex.  Pseudom.  c.  27  ;  CapitoL  M.  Ant.  PkU.  cc 
8,  9,  Verus,  cc  6,  7 ;  Eutrop.  viii.  10.)  This 
war  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  cession  of 
Mesopotamia  to  the 


From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the  list  of  kings. 
Several  modern  writers  indeed  suppose,  that  the 
events  related  above  under  Vologcscs  III.,  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Vologeses  11..  and  that  the 
latter  continued  to  reign  till  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Commodus  (a.  o.  192);  but  this  is  highly 
improbable,  as  Vologeses  II.  ascended  the  throne 
about  a.  D.  122,  and  must  on  this  supposition 
have  reigned  nearly  seventy  years.  If  Vologeses 
III.  began  to  reign  in  a.  d.  149,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed from  Eckhel,  it  is  also  improbable  that  he 
should  have  been  the  Vologeses  spoken  of  in  the 
reign  of  Caracalla,  about  a.  d.  212.  We  are 
therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  one 
Vologeses  more  than  has  been  mentioned  by  modern 
writers,  and  have  accordingly  inserted  an  ad- 
ditional one  in  the  list  we  have  given. 

Aksacrs  XXIX.,  Voloubsrm  IV.,  proba- 
bly ascended  the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus. In  the  contest  between  Pesccnnius  Niger 
and  Severus  for  the  empire,  a.  d.  193,  the  Par- 
thian s  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  former ; 
and  accordingly  when  Niger  was  conquered, 
Severus  marched  against  the  Part  hums.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  brother  of  Vologeses.  His  in- 
vasion was  quite  unexpected  and  completely  suc- 
cessful. He  took  Ctesiphon  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance in  a.  d.  199,  and  gave  it  to  his  soldiers 
to  plunder,  but  did  not  permanently  occupy  it. 
Herodian  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  saying  that 
this  happened  in  the  reign  of  Artabanus.  (Hero- 
dian. iii.  1,  9,  10;  Dion  Cass.  lxxv.  9;  Spartian. 
•Sever,  cc.  15,  16.)  Reimar  (ad  Dion  Cass.  i.  c) 
supposes  that  this  Vologeses  is  the  same  Vologeses, 
son  of  Sanatruces,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom, 
Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  that  Severus  granted  part  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius  is  very 
confused.  On  the  death  of  Vologeses  IV«,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  Parthia  was 
torn  asunder  by  contests  for  the  crown  between 
the  sons  of  Vologeses.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  12.) 
Arsacbs  XXX.,  Vologbsbs  V.,  a  son  of 
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Vologeses  IV.,  was  engaged,  as  already  remarked, 
in  civil  wars  with  his  brothers.  It  was  against 
him  that  Caracalla  made  war  in  A.  D.  215,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  surrender  Tiri dates  and  Ad- 
tiochus,  who  had  fled  to  Parthia  from  the  Romans, 
but  did  not  prosecute  it,  since  the  Parthiani 
through  fear  delivered  up  the  persons  he  had  de- 
manded. (Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  19.)  He  appear* 
to  have  been  dethroned  about  this  time  by  his 
brother  Artabanus. 

Arsacbs  XXXL,  Artabanus  IV,  the  lact 
king  of  Parthia,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  son  of  Vologeses  IV.  According  to  He- 
rodian, Caracalla  entered  Parthia  in  a.  d.  216, 
der  pretence  of  seeking  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 


un 


nus  in  marriage ;  and  when  Artabanus  west  to 
meet  him  unarmed  with  a  great  number  of  hi»  no- 
bility, Caracalla  treacherously  fell  upon  them  and 
put  the  greater  number  to  the  sword ;  Artabanu* 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty.      Dion  Castro* 
merely  relates  that  Artabanus  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Caracalla,  and  that  the 
Litter  laid  waste  in  consequence  the  countries  bor- 
dering upon  Media.    During  the  winter  Artaba- 
nus raised  a  very  large  army,  and  in  the  following 
year,  a.  d.  217,  marched  against  the  Romam. 
Macrinus,  who  had  meantime  succeeded  Caracalla, 
advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  a  desperate  battle  wsi 
fought  near  Nisibis,  which  continued  for  two  dan, 
but  without  victory  to  either  side.    At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  day,  Macrinus  sent  aa 
embassy  to  Artabanus,  informing  him  of  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  with  whom  the  Parthian  king  was 
chiefly  enraged,  and  offering  to  restore  the  prison- 
ers and  treasures  taken  by  Caracalla,  and  to  psv  a 
large  sum  of  money  besides.    On  these  condition* 
a  peace  was  concluded,  and  Artabanus  withdrew 
his  forces. 

In  this  war,  however,  Artabanus  had  lost  the 
best  of  his  troops,  and  the  Persians  seised  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  their  long-lost  independ- 
ence. They  were  led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardihir), 
the  son  of  Saasan,  and  defeated  the  Parthians  in 
three  great  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabsnui 
was  taken  prisoner  and  lulled,  A.  D.  226.  This 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it 
had  existed  476  years.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxviiL  1,  S, 
26,  27,  lxxx.  3 ;  Herodian,  ir.  9,  11,  14,15,  «• 
2;  Capitolin.  Macrisu  cc.  8,  12;  Agathias, Hut  i*. 
24 ;  Syncellus,  vol.  i.  p,  677,  ed.  Dindorf.)  The 
Parthians  were  now  obliged  to  submit  to  Artax- 
erxes, the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassain- 
dae,  which  continued  to  reign  till  a.  i-  651. 
[Sassami.ak.J  The  family  of  the 
however,  still  continued  to  exist  in  An 
independent  dynasty.  [Arsacioab.] 

The  best  modern  works  on  the  history  of  the 
Parthian  kings  are:  Vaillant,  Arsactdanm  v*f* 
rium  sive  ngum  Parthorum  kistoria  ad  fidem  mssai- 
malum  accomodate,  Par.  1725;  Eckhel  Defr- 
Num.  Veter.  vol.  iii.  pp.  523—550  ;  C.  F.  Richtrr, 
Histor.  KriL  Verruch  tier  die  Arsaciden  uud  So*- 
Gbttingen,  1804;  Kraose  a 
Grubers  Eucydopddie,  Art.  Parts*. 
ARSA'CES,  the  name  of  four  Armenian  lungs. 
[Arsacioab,  pp.  362,  b.,  363,  b„  364,  a.] 

ARSA'CIDAE.  1.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  <d 
Parthian  kings.  [Arsacbs.] 

2.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Armenian  kincv 
who  reigned  over  Armenia  during  the  wars  of  the 
with  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Po*- 
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tu,  and  with  the  Parthians.  The  history  of  this 
dynasty  is  involved  in  great  difficulties,  as  the 
Latin  arid  Gret^k  authors  do  not  always  agree  with 
the  Anutcian  historians,  snch  as  Moses  Chorenensis, 
Fsomus  Bytactinus  and  other*.  The  Romans  do 
tint  ral]  the  dynasty  of  the  Armenian  kings  by  the 
name  of  Aracidae  ;  they  mention  several  kings  of 
toe  name  of  Arsaces  and  others  descended  from  the 
Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  and  they  seem 
not  to  hare  known  several  kings  mentioned  by  the 
Aiaenian  historians.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Aramiac  wr.tm  know  bat  one  dynasty  reigning 
in  Armenia  daring  that  period,  and  they  do  not 
nation  sereral  kings  spoken  of  by  the  Romans ; 
or,  if  they  mention  their  names,  they  do  not  con- 
ader  them  as  king*.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  mry  account  based  exclusively  on  Roman 
«»d  Creek  writers  would  be  incomplete ;  they 
w«.i  to  I*  compared  with  the  Armenian  historian^ 
sad  thus  only  a  satisfactory  result  can  be  obtained. 
Seven!  attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
different  statements  of  the  western  and  eastern 
histsrisns,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  notes  of 
the  brothers  Wniston  and  the  works  of  Vaillant, 
D«  Fw  de  Longuerue,  Richter,  and  especially 
St  Manm,  which  are  cited  below. 

The  erpre»«on  "kings  o/*  Armenia™  is  in  many 
nuances  vague,  and  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
especially  vuh  regard  to  the  Arsacidae.   The  trans- 
•ttwes  of  the  Romans  with  Armenia  will  present 
awfc  le»  difficulties  if  the  student  will  remember 
tiu:  t*  has  to  do  with  kings  in  Armenia,  and  kings 
•f  Amfnian  origin  reigning  in  countries  beyond 
tht  liauts  of  Armenia.    The  history  of  the  Arsa- 
°<ia?  cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  other  dynasties  before  and  after 
that  of  the  Arsacidae  ;  for  Armenian  kings  were 
knows  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  accession  of 
the  Arssodae ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pat  mention  many  im|>ortant  transactions  with 
kmp  of  Armenia,  belonging  to  those  dynasties, 
which  reigned  in  this  country  daring  a  period  of 
»|s»4t  a  tbounnd  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Arsa- 
But  as  any  detailed  account  would  be  out 
of  y'jci-  here,  we  can  give  only  a  short  sketch. 

L  Dynasty  of  HaIg,  founded  by  Hai'g,  the  son 
afGathbu,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  b.  c.  2107. 
Fifty-nine  kings  belong  to  this  dynasty,  and 
»meHf  than  Zarmair,  who,  according  to  the  Ar- 
tienan  historians,  assisted  the  Trojans  at  the  liege 
frf  t.vir  city,  where  he  commanded  a  body  of  As- 
«yraai ;  Inkran  or  Tigranea,  a  prince  mentioned 
by  Xraophon  (Qpnop.  in.  1,  v.  1,  3,  viii.  3,  4); 
«d  Wahe,  the  last  of  his  house,  who  fell  in  a 
kale  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  B.  c  328. 
The  names  of  the  fifty-nine  kings,  the  duration  of 
t^  reigns,  and  some  other  historical  facts,  mixed 
u?  *ith  fabulous  accounts,  are  given  by  the  Ar- 
Bkman  historians. 

IL  Sma  Governors  appointed  by  Alexander, 
»d  after  his  death  by  the  Seleucidae,  daring  the 
peivd  from  328  to  149  B.  c 

HI.  Dynasty  ok  the  Arsacidae,  from  &>  c. 
U*  to  a.  n.  428.    See  below. 

IV.  Per&iax  Governors,  from  a.  d.  428  to 
625. 

V.  GtxxK  and  Arabian  Governors,  from 
AD.  €32  to  855. 

VL  Dynasty  of  the  Pagratidae,  from  855 
to  1079.    The  Pagratidae,  a  noble  family  of  Jewish 

a  B.  c  600,  according  to 
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the  Armenian  historians.  They  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  Armenia.  After  they 
had  come  to  the  throne,  they  sometimes  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  khalifa  and  to  the  em- 
perors of  Constantinople,  and  in  later  times  they 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  Armenia.  A  branch  of 
this  family  reigned  at  Kars  for  a  considerable  time 
after  1079.  Another  branch  acquired  the  kingdom 
of  Georgia,  which  it  possessed  down  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  last  king,  David,  ceded  his  kingdom 
to  Russia,  in  which  country  his  descendants  arc 
still  living.  The  princes  of  Bagration  in  Russia 
are  likewise  descended  from  the  Pagratidae,  an- 
other branch  of  whom  settled  in  Imercthia  in  the 
and  its  descendants  still  belong  to  the 
principal  chiefs  of  that  country. 

VII.  Dynasty  op  tbb  Ardzrcnians,  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of 
Assyria.  Several  members  of  it  were  appointed 
governors  of  Armenia  by  the  first  khalifa.  In  a.  d. 
855,  this  family  became  independent  in  the  northern 
part  of  Armenia  in  the  country  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Euphrates.  Adorn  and  Abusahl,  the 
last  Ardzrunians,  were  killed  in  1080  by  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  united  their  do- 
minions with  the  Byzantine  empire. 

VIII.  Mohammedan  dynasties.  1.  Of  Kurd- 
ish origin,  from  a.  d.  984  to  a.  d.  1085.  2.  Of 
Turkoman  origin,  from  a.  d.  1084  to  a.  d.  1312. 
They  resided  in  different  places,  and  the  extent 
of  their  dominions  varied  according  to  the  military 
success  of  the  khalifs  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljukian 
princes. 

IX.  Dynasties  op  different  origin,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Some 
kings  belonged  to  the  Pagratidae,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Haython  I.  or  Hethum  in  1224; 
and  some  were  Latin  princes,  among  whom  was  Leo 
VI.  of  Luaignan,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  khalif 
of  Egypt,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1393,  the  last  king 
of  Armenia.  Otto,  duke  of  Brunswick,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  house  of  Hanover,  was 
crowned  as  king  of  Armenia  in  Germany,  but  he 
never  entered  the  country. 

The  Dynasty  op  the  Arsacidae.  (See 
above,  No.  III.)  It  has  already  been  said,  that 
there  are  considerable  discrepancies  between  the 
statements  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Arme- 
nians concerning  this  dynasty.  The  Romans  tell 
us  that  Artaxias,  governor  of  Armenia  Magna  for 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  made  himself 
independent  in  his  government  a>  c.  1 88  ;  and  that 
Zadriatcs  became  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  of  which 
country  he  was  praefecL  The  descendents  of  Ar- 
ts "became 


extinct  with  Tigranes  I IL,  who 
driven  out  by  Caius  Caesar ;  and  among  the  kings 
who  reigned  after  him,  there  are  many  who  were 
not  Arsacidae,  but  belonged  to  other  Asiatic 
dynasties.  The  Armenians  on  the  contrary  say, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  was  founded  by 
Valarsaces  or  Wagharshag,  the  brother  of  Mithri- 
dates  Arsaces  [Arsaces  111.],  king  of  Parthia,  by 
whom  he  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
in  B.  c.  1 49.    A  younger  branch  of  the  Arsacidae 


was  founded  by  Arsl 


tr  Ardsham,  son  of 


Ardashes  (Artaxes)  and  brother  of  the  great 
Tigranes,  who"  reigned  at  Edessa,  and  whose  de- 
scendants became  masters  of  Armenia  Magna  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Arsacidae  in  that  country 
with  the  death  of  Tiridates  In  who  was  establish- 
ed on  the  throne  by  Nero,  and  who  died  most 
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probably  in  a.  n.  62.  The  Armenian  historians 
hare  treated  with  particular  attention  the  history 
of  the  younger  branch ;  they  speak  bat  little  about 
the  earlier  transactions  with  Rome ;  and  they  are 
almost  silent  with  regard  to  those  kings,  the  off- 
spring of  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Judaea,  who 
were  imposed  upon  Armenia  by  the  Romans. 
From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Armenians 
considered  those  instruments  of  the  Romans  as  in- 
truders and  political  adventurers,  and  that  the 
Arsacidae  were  the  only  legitimate  dynasty. 
Thus  they  sometimes  speak  of  kings  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  and  who  perhaps  were  but  pretend- 
ers, who  had  succeeded  in  preserving  an  obscure 
independence  in  some  inaccessible  corner  of  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  On  the  other  hand  the 
Romans,  with  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of 
conquerors,  consider  their  instruments  or  allies 
alone  as  the  legitimate  kings,  and  they  generally 
speak  of  the  Arsacidae  as  a  family  imposed 
upon  Armenia  by  the  Parthian*.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  Armenian  Arsacidae,  both  the  Romans  and 
Armenians  agree,  that  they  were  descended  from 
the  dynasty  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidae,  an  opinion 
which  was  so  generally  established,  that  Procopius 
(Do  Aedificiis  Jtutiniani,  iii.  1)  says,  that  nobody 
had  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  met.  But  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  earlier  kings,  who  according  to  the 
Romans  were  not  Arsacidae,  we  must  prefer  the 
statements  of  the  Armenians,  who,  as  all  Orientals, 
paid  great  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  their  great 
lamiliea,  and  who  say  that  those  kings  were  Ar- 
sacidae. 

The  Persian  historians  know  this  dynasty  by 
the  name  of  the  Ashcanians,  and  tell  us,  that  its 
founder  was  one  Ashk,  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  But  the  Persian  authors 
throw  little  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae. A  series  of  the  kings,  according  to 
the  Romans,  is  necessary  for  understanding  their 
historians.  But  as  their  statements  are  rather 
one-sided,  they  will  be  found  insufficient  not  only 
for  a  closer  investigation  into  the  history  of  Ar- 
menia, but  also  for  many  other  events  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  advisable  to  give  first  the 
series  of  the  kings  according  to  the  Roman  writers, 
and  afterwards  a  series  of  these  kings  according  to 
the  Roman  accounts  combined  with  those  of  the 
Armenians.  The  chronology  of  this  period  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  fixed,  and  many  points 
remain  vague. 

The  following  is  a  series  of  the  Arsacidae  and 
other  kings  of  Armenia  according  to  the  Romans. 

Artaxias  I.,  pracfect  of  Armenia  Magna  under 
Antiochus  the  Great,  became  the  independent 
king  of  Armenia  in  B.  c.  188.    [Artaxias  I.] 

Tigranbs  I.,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great 
against  the  Romans.    [Tigranks  I.] 

Artavasdbs  I-,  the  son  of  Tigranes  I.,  taken 
prisoner  by  M.  Antonius.    [Artavasdbs  I.] 

Artaxias  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  killed 
by  his  rebellious  subjects.    [Artaxias  II.] 

Tigranes  II.,  the  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  and 
the  brother  of  Artaxias  II,  established  in  Armenia 
by  order  of  Augustus,  by  Tiberius  Nero,  [Tl- 
oranbs  II.] 

Artavasdes  1 1.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II, 
driven  out  by  his  subjects.    [Artavasdbs  II. J 

Tigranks  III,  the  son  of  Tigranes  II.,  the 
competitor  of  Artavasdes  II,  driven  out  by  Cains 


Caesnr.     He  was  the  last  of  his  race.  [Tl- 

GRANBS  III.] 

Ariobarzanbs.  After  Artavasdes  II.  and  Ti- 
granes III.  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Roman*, 
the  choice  of  Augustus  for  a  king  of  the  Arme- 
nians fell  upon  one  Ariobarzanes,  a  Median  or 
Parthian  prince,  who  seems  not  to  have  belonged 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae.  As  Ariobar- 
sanes  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  distinguished 
by  bodily  beauty,  a  quality  which  the  eastern 
nations  have  always  liked  to  see  in  their  kings, 
the  Armenians  applauded  the  choice  of  Augustus. 
He  died  suddenly  after  a  short  reign  in  a.  d.  2, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  St.  Martin.  He 
left  male  issue,  but  the  Armenians  disliked  bis 
children,  and  chose  Erato  their  queen.  She  was, 
perhaps,  the  widow  of  Tigranes  111.  (Tac  Ann. 
iii.  4.) 

Vononbs.  Erato  was  deposed  by  the  Arme- 
nians after  a  short  reign,  and  the  throne  remained 
vacant  for  several  years,  till  the  Armenians  at 
length  chose  Vonones  as  their  king,  the  sou  of 
Phraates  IV.,  and  the  exiled  king  of  Parthia. 
(a.  d.  16.)  Vonones  maintained  himself  but  one 
year  on  the  throne,  as  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
into  Syria  through  fear  of  Artabanus  III,  the 
king  of  Parthia.    [Arsacbs  XVIII.] 

Artaxias  III,  chosen  king,  a.  d.  18,  about 
two  years  after  Vonones  had  fled  into  Syria,  [Ar- 
taxias III.] 

Arsacbs  I,  the  eldest  son  of  Artabanus,  king 
of  the  Parthian s,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia  by  his  father,  after  the  death  of  Artaxias 
III.  He  perished  by  the  treachery  of  Mithridates 
the  brother  of  Phanumanes,  king  of  Iberia,  who 
had  bribed  some  of  the  attendants  of  Arsaces  to  kill 
their  master.  After  his  death,  which  happened  in 
A.  d.  35,  Mithridates  invaded  Armenia  and  took 
its  capital,  Artaxata.  Josephus  (xviiL  3.  §  4.) 
calls  this  Armenian  king  Orodes,  but  this  was  the 
name  of  his  brother,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus, 
was  sent  by  the  Parthian  king  to  revenge  his 
death.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  31—33  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii. 
26.) 

Mitbridatbs,  the  aforesaid  brother  of  Pharav 
manes,  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Armenia 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  a.  d.  35.  He  was  re- 
called to  Rome  by  Caligula,  but  sent  into  Armenia 
again  by  Claudius,  about  a.  d.  47,  where  be  con- 
tinued to  reign,  supported  by  the  Romans,  till  he 
was  expelled  and  put  to  death  by  his  nephew 
Rhadamistus,  A.  D.  52.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  33,  ix.  8, 
9,  xii.  44 — 47  ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  8.) 

Rhadamistus,  the  son  of  PharasmAnes,  king  of 
Iberia,  was  a  highly  gifted  but  ambitious  youth, 
whom  his  old  father  tried  to  get  rid  of  by  exciting 
him  to  invade  Armenia,  for  which  purpose  he  gavo 
him  an  army.  (a.  d.  52.)  Rhadamistus,  seconded 
by  the  perfidy  of  the  Roman  praefect  in  Armenia* 
Pollio,  succeeded  in  seising  upon  the  person  of  his 
uncle,  whom  he  put  to  death  with  his  wife  and 
his  children.  Rhadamistus  then  ascended  the 
throne;  but  Vologeses  I,  the  king  of  the  Par- 
thian s,  took  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country  to  send  his  brother  Tiridates  into 
Armenia,  and  proclaim  him  king.  Tiridates  ad- 
vanced upon  Tigranocerta,  took  this  city  and 
Artaxata,  and  compelled  Rhadamistus  to  fly.  Rha- 
damistus was  subsequently  killed  by  his  father 
Pharasmanes.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  44 — 51,  xiii  6,  37.) 

Tiridates  I,  the  brother  of  Vologeses  I,  king 
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of  the  Parthian *,  was  driven  oat  of  Armenia  by 
Corbulo,  who  appointed  in  his  place  Tigranes  IV., 
the  grandson  of  king  ArcheLus,  a.  d.  60.  [Ti- 
crash  IV.]  Tiridates  subsequently  received  the 
awn  as  a  jnft  from  Nero,  a.  o.  63.  [Arsaces 

XXIII,  TlAtDATE*  I.] 

Exkoarxs  {ArdaMka  ///.),  an  Arsacid  (of  the 
roarrgrr  Armenian  branch),  was  driven  out  by 
Chosroes  or  Khosrew,  king  of  the  Parthians. 
(Uwn  Cats.  lxviii.  17.)  According  to  Moses 
Cborenentis  (il  44 — 57),  Exedares,  who  is  called 
Arduhes  II L,  was  a  mighty  prince,  who  humbled 
the  armies  of  Domitian,  but  was  finally  driven  out 
bv  Trajan.  Chosroes  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
nni  Parthamasiris,  a  Parthian  prince.  Exedares 
reiped  during  forty-two  years,  from  A.  D.  78  to 
I 'ill.  bat  a  as  several  times  compelled  to  fly  from 
hU  kingdom. 

PitTHAXASXRls,  the  son  of  Paconis  (Arsaces 

XXIV.  ).  king  of  Parthia,  and  the  nephew  of 
Cbosroa,  who  supported  him  against  Trajan. 
Pinhanaahs.  reduced  to  extremity,  humbled  him- 
self before  Trajan,  and  placed  his  royal  diadem  at 
the  feet  of  the  emperor,  hoping  that  Trajan  would 
restore  it  to  him  and  recognize  him  as  a  subject 
king.  Bat  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectation, 
*nd  Armenia  was  changed  into  a  Roman  province. 
Acrording  to  some  accounts,  he  was  pot  to  death 
by  Trajan.  (Dion  Casa.  Ixviii.  17 — 20;  comp. 
Eatrop.  viiL  2 ;  Front©,  Prinap.  Hid.  p.  248,  ed. 
Natahr.) 

Pasthamarfatks,  was  appointed  by  Trajan 
enf  of  Parthia,  bnt  after  he  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Parthians  [Arsaces  XXV.];  he  seems  to 
have  subsequently  received  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
fram  Hadrian.  (Comp.  Spartan.  Hadr.  cc  21,  5, 
*here  he  is  called  Pmtmataniru. ) 

Acrarmsxides  the  son  of  Part hama spates. 
There  art  some  coins  on  which  be  is  represented 
with  the  diadem,  which  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  bin  by  Antoninus  Pius.  ( Iarnblichus,  ap.  PkoL 
Cod.  J4.  p.  75,  b.,  ed.  Bekker.) 

SoiExrs  or  Sou  km  us  (Soot/ios),  the  son  of 
Acianurnidea,  was  established  on  the  throne  by 
Tbucrdides,  the  lieutenant  of  Lucius  (Martins) 
\  rnu,  during  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
(laabiKh.  ap.  PkoL  I.  c)  We  learn  from  Moses 
IWeoensis  (ii.  60 — 64),  that  the  national  king, 
*ho  m  supported  by  Vologeses  II.  of  Parthia, 
**»  Dikran  or  Tigrane*.  Soacmus  was  an  Arsacid. 
(Woo  Cass.  Frvgm.  Ixxi  p.  1201,  ed.  Reimar.) 

San  atb  cess  (SwaTpowrrjs),  the  son  of  Soae- 
bo*.  at  it  seems,  waa  established  on  the  throne  by 
Septaniai  Severus.  According  to  Suidas,  be  was 
*  man  highly  distinguished  by  his  warlike  quali- 
ties and  many  nobler  virtues.  He  seems  to  be  the 
tag  of  Armenia  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius,  who 
•as  treacherously  seized  upon  by  Caracalla,  about 
a-  a.  '1 1 2.  The  Armenian  name  of  Sanatruces  is 
Steadrag.  (Dion  Casa.  Ixxv.  9,  lxxvii.  12 ;  Suidas, 
s.  r.  ici-aTpoyinjt ;  comp.  Herodian,  iiL  9.) 

Volooims,  the  son  of  Sanatrnces,  whom  Dion 
Cassias  (lzzvii.l-2)caUskingof  the Partbinns.  [Ak- 
ucxsXXIX.J  Vaillant  thinks  that  he  was  the  king 
*»wd  apon  by  Caracalla.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Amenizn  historians  tell  us  that  Wagbarsh,  in 
('reek  Vologeses  or  Valarsases,  the  son  of  Dikran 
(Tigranes),  reigned  over  Armenia,  or  part  of 
Armenia,  from  a.  n.  178  to  198,  and  that  be  per- 
ao*d  in  a  battle  against  the  K  bazars,  near  Der- 
bcm,in  198.    It  is  of  course  imfowible  that  he 


should  have  been  seized  by  Caracalla,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Septimius  Severus  in  211.  Nor 
do  the  Armenians  mention  any  king  of  that  name 
who  was  a  contemporary  either  of  Septimius 
Severus  or  Caracalla.  (Moses  Choren.  ii.  65 — 68.) 

Tiridates  II.,  the  son  of  Vologeses.  [Tia> 
oatbs  II.] 

Arsack*  II.,  the  brother  of  ArtabanusI  V.,the  List 
Arsacid  in  Parthia,  by  whom  he  was  made  king  of 
Armenia  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus.  (a.  d.  222 — 223.)  When  his  brother 
was  killed  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardashir),  the  first 
Sussanid  on  the  Persian  throne,  he  resisted  the 
usurper,  and  united  his  warriors  with  those  of 
Alexander  Severua  in  the  memorable  war  against 
Artaxerxes.  [Sassanidae.]  (Procop.  de  Aedificiis 
Justin,  iii.  1 ;  Dion  Cass,  lxxx.  3,  4  ;  Herodian, 
vi  2,  &c;  Aguthias,  pp.  65,  134,  ed.  Paris.) 

Artavasdss  IIL,  the  ally  of  Sapor  against  the 
emperor  Valerian,  a.  D.  260.  (TrebelL  Poll.  Va- 
lerian. 6.) 

Eusebius  (Hisl.Ecd.  ix.  8)  mentions  a  Christian 
king  of  Armenia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Artavasdes  111. 
During  the  war  of  Diocletian  with  N arses,  king  of 
Persia,  this  king  of  Armenia  joined  the  Roman 
army  commanded  by  Galerius  Caesar.  After  the 
accession  of  Maximinianus  he  was  involved  in  a 
war  with  this  emperor,  who  intended  to  abolish 
the  Christian  religion  in  Armenia. 

TlRlDATBS  III.     [TiRIDATES  III.] 

A k sacra  III.  (Tiranus),  the  son  of  Diran 
(Tiridates  III.),  ascended  the  throne  either  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantius,  that 
is,  in  a.  D.  354,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  341  or  342, 
after  his  father  had  been  made  prisoner  and  de- 
prived of  his  sight  by  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia. 
After  the  reconciliation  of  Sapor  with  his  captive 
Diran  (Tiridates),  Arsaces  was  chosen  king,  since 
his  father,  on  account  of  his  blindness,  was  unable 
to  reign  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  whence  we  so  often 
find  that  when  an  emperor  or  usurper  succeeded 
in  making  his  rival  prisoner,  he  usually  blinded 
him,  if  he  did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  nomination  of  Arsaces  was  approved  by  the 
emperor  Constantius.  The  new  king  nevertheless 
took  the  part  of  Sapor  in  his  war  with  the  Romans, 
but  soon  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  latter. 
He  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  Con- 
stantius allowed  him  to  marry  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  the  pracfect  Ablavius,  a  near  relation 
of  the  empress  Constantia,  and  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  Cons  tans,  the  brother  of  Constantius. 
Olympias  was  afterwards  poisoned  by  a  mistress 
of  Sapor,  an  Armenian  princess  of  the  name  of 
P'harhandsem. 

To  punish  the  defection  of  Arsaces,  Sapor  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  took  Tigrauocerta,  He  was 
thus  involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Julian, 
the  successor  of  Constantius,  who  opened  his 
famous  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.  n.  363) 
in  concert  with  Arsaces,  on  whose  active  co-opera- 
tion the  success  of  the  war  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pended. But  Julian's  sanguine  expectations  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Sassanidae  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  pusillanimity,  or  more  probably 
well  calculated  treachery,  of  Arsaces,  who  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  Roman  camp  near  Ctesiphon  in 
the  mouth  of  June,  363.    Thence  the  disastrous 
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retreat  of  the  Romans  and  the  death  of  Julian, 
who  died  from  a  wound  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month.  Jovian,  who  was  chosen  emperor  in  the 
camp,  saved  the  Roman  army  by  a  treaty  in  July, 
by  which  he  renounced  his  sovereignty  over  the 
tributary  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  I  bona. 
Arsaces,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  reward  of  his 
treachery,  ventured  into  the  camp  of  Sapor.  He 
was  at  first  received  with  honour,  but  in  the 
midst  of  an  entertainment  was  seised  by  order  of 
Sapor  and  confined  in  the  tower  of  Oblivion  at 
Ecbatana,  where  he  was  loaded  with  silver  chains, 
lie  died  there  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  servant, 
whom  he  implored  to  release  him  with  his  sword 
from  the  humiliation  of  his  captivity.  Arsaces 
reigned  tyrannically,  and  had  a  strong  party 
against  him,  especially  among  the  nobles.  (Amm. 
Marc  xx.  11,  xxi.  6,  xxiiL  2,  3,  xxv.  7,  xxvil 
12  ;  Procop.  de  BtU.  Peru  lb.) 

Para,  the  son  of  Arsaces  III.  and  Olympias. 
(Tillemont,  Hiiioire  das  Empereurs.)  No  sooner 
had  Sapor  seized  Arsaces,  than  he  put  one  Aspa- 
cures  on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  Para,  the  heir 
and  successor  of  Arsaces,  was  reduced  to  the  pos- 
session of  one  fortress,  Artogerassa  (perhaps  Arta- 
gera,  or  Ardis,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
above  Diyarbekr  or  Amida),  where  he  was  be- 
sieged with  his  mother  Olympias  by  the  superior 
forces  of  Sapor.  The  fortress  surrendered  after  a 
gallant  defence,  Olympias  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  but  Para  escaped  to  Neocaesareia, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Valens.  The 
emperor  ordered  him  to  be  well  treated,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  him.  Terentius,  a  Roman  general, 
led  the  fugitive  king  back  into  Armenia  with  a 
sufficient  force,  and  Para  was  acknowledged  as 
king ;  and  though  attacked  by  Sapor,  he  continued 
to  reign  with  the  assistant*  of  the  Romans.  Para 
was  a  tyrant.  Misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Sapor, 
he  killed  Cylaces  and  Artabanus,  two  of  his  chief 
ministers.  As  Valens  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Armenian  king,  Terentius  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  Cilicia,  pretending  that  the  emperor 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  When 
Para  arrived  at  Tarsus,  he  was  treated  with  due 
respect,  but  so  closely  watched  as  to  be  little  better 
than  a  prisoner.  He  escaped  with  a  body  of  light 
cavalry,  and  swimming  across  the  Euphrates,  ar- 
rived safely  in  Armenia  in  spite  of  an  ardent  pur- 
suit. He  continued  to  show  himself  a  friend  of 
tho  Romans,  but  Valens  distrusted  him  and  re- 
solved upon  his  death.  Trajanus,  a  Roman  dux, 
or  general,  executed  the  emperor's  secret  order. 
He  invited  Para  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  guests 
were  half  intoxicated,  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers 
rushed  in,  and  Para  and  his  attendents  were  slain 
after  a  brave  resistance,  a.  n.  374  or  377.  The 
Armenian  name  of  Para  is  Bab.  (Amm.  Marc 
xxvii.  12,  xxx.  1.) 

Arracks  IV.  (V.  of  Vaillant),  the  son  of  Para 
or  Bab.  According  to  Vaillant,  he  was  the  ne- 
phew of  Para,  being  the  son  of  one  Arsaces  (IV. 
of  Vaillant),  who  was  the  brother  of  Para ;  this 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  histo- 
rians, but  it  seems  untenable  Arsaces  IV.  reigned 
n  short  time  together  with  his  brother  Valarsaces 
or  Wagharshag,  who  died  soon.  In  a  war  against 
an  usurper,  Waraztad,  the  son  of  Anob,  who  was 
the  brother  of  Arsaces  III.,  Arsaces  IV.  showed 
such  a  want  of  character  and  energy  that  he  owed 
his  success  merely  to  the  bad  conduct  of  the 


usurper,  who  was  at  first  supported  by  the  emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great.  The  weakness  of  Arsaces 
being  manifest,  Theodosius  and  Sapor  III.  formed 
and  carried  into  execution  the  plan  of  dividing 
Armenia.  Arsace 8  was  allowed  to  reign  as  a 
vassal  king  of  Constantinople  in  the  western  and 
smaller  part  of  Armenia,  while  the  larger  and 
eastern  part  became  the  share  of  Sapor,  who  gave 
it  to  Chosroes  or  Khosrew,  a  noble  belonging  to 
the  house  of  the  Arsacidae,  of  which  there  were 
still  some  branches  living  in  Persia.  According  to 
St  Martin  this  happened  in  387.  Procopius 
mentions  one  Tigranes,  brother  of  Arsaces,  who 
reigned  over  eastern  Armenia,  which  he  ceded  to 
Sapor.  The  whole  history  of  the  division  of  Ar- 
menia is  very  obscure,  and  the  chief  sources,  Pro- 
copius and  Moses  Chorenensis  are  in  manifest  con- 
tradiction. Arsaces  IV.  died  in  389,  and  his 
dominions  were  conferred  by  the  emperor  upon  his 
general,  Casavon,  who  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  Ganisaragans,  which  was  a  branch 
of  tho  Arsacidae.  It  seems  that  this  general  was 
a  most  able  diplomatist,  and  that  his  nomination 
was  a  plot  concerted  between  him  and  Theodosius 
to  bring  all  Armenia  under  the  imperial  authority ; 
Casavon  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Chosroes,  and 
this  vassal  suddenly  broke  his  allegiance  towards 
Sapor,  and  submitted  to  Theodosius.  On  this 
Bahrain  IV.,  the  successor  of  Sapor,  invaded  Ar- 
menia, seized  Chosroes  and  put  Bahrain  Shapur 
(Sapor)  the  brother  of  Chosroes,  on  the  vassal 
throne  of  (eastern)  Armenia.  (392.)  In  414, 
Chosroes  was  re-established  by  Yezdegerd  I.,  the 
successor  of  Bah  ram  IV„  and  after  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  in  415,  Yezdegerd's  son,  Shapur  or  Sa- 
por, became  king.  Sapor  died  in  419,  and  till 
422  there  was  an  interregnum  in  Armenia  till  Ar- 
dashes  (Artasires)  ascended  the  throne.  (Proco- 
pius, de  Aedif.  Justin,  iii.  1.  5  j  De  BelL  Peru  ii. 
3 ;  Moses  Choren.  iii.  40,  Ac,  49,  Ac) 

Artasirxs,  the  last  Arsacid  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  the  son  of  Bah  ram  Shapur,  and  the 
nephew  of  Chosroes.  Moses  Chorenensis  tells  us, 
that  his  real  name  was  Ardashes.  (Artascs  or 
Artaxes.)  He  was  made  king  of  Armenia  in  422, 
by  Bahrain  IV,  who  ordered  or  requested  him  to 
adopt  the  name  of  Ardashir  (Artasires  or  Artax- 
erxes).  As  Artasires  was  addicted  to  vices  of 
every  description,  the  people,  or  rather  the  nobles 
of  Armenia,  wished  for  another  king.  Since  the 
con  version  of  prince  Gregory  (afterwards  St.  Gre- 
gory), the  son  of  Anag,  the  Arsacid,  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
the  Armenians  had  gradually  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  there  was  a  law  that  the  patri- 
arch should  always  be  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Arsacidae.  During  the  reign  of  Ar- 
tasires the  office  of  patriarch  was  held  by  Isaac, 
to  whom  the  nobles  applied  when  they  wished  to 
choose  another  king ;  but  Isaac  aware  that  their 
choice  would  fall  upon  Bah  nun,  the  heathen  king 
of  Persia,  refused  to  assist  them.  The  nobles 
thereupon  applied  straightway  to  Bah  ram,  who  in- 
vaded Armenia,  deposed  Artasires,  and  united  his 
dominions  to  Persia,  a.  d.  428.  From  this  time 
eastern  Armenia  was  called  Persarmenia.  (Pro- 
cop.  De  Aedif.  Justin,  iii.  1,  5;  Moses  Choren. 
iii.  63,  Ac. ;  Assemani,  BuWiotkeoa  Orientate,  vol. 
iii.  pars  i.  p.  396,  Ac.) 

The  following  chronological  table,  which  differs  in 
some  points  from  the  preceding  narrative,  is  taken 
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from  St.  Martin,  and  is  founded  upon  the  Armenian 
histories  of  Moses  Chorenensis  and  Faustus  Ryzan- 
turas,  compared  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 
A  Tut  dni  or  eider  Branch  in  Armenia  Matjna. 
149.  Vakrsaces  or  Wagharshag  I-,  founder  of 
the  Armenan  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  established 
•-•n  tie  throne  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  Mithri- 
c*tes  Arwrt  [Ar&acbs  VI.]  king  of  the  Parthian*. 
— B.C  127.  Artaces  or  Ar»hag  I.,  his  son. — B.c.114. 
Artacti,  Artaxes,  or  Ardashet  ln  his  ton. — B.  C. 
M.  TigTMes  or  Dikran  I.  (II.),  his  ton. — B.  c  36. 
Artataade*  or  Artawazt  L,  hit  ton. — n.  c  30.  Ar- 
taxw  IL,  hit  ton.— &  c.  20.  Tigranea  II.,  brother 

«f  Artaxes  II.— a  c.  Tigranea  III. — B.  c  6. 

Aransdea  IL— &  c.  5.  Tigranea  IIL  re-esta- 
tij^bed.— a  c.  2.  Erato,  queen. 

*•  x>.  "2.  Ariobarzanes,  a  Parthian  prince,  esta- 
Uisscd  by  tie  Romans. — a.  d.  4.  Artavatdea  III. 
"J  Anabast*,  bis  son.— a.  d.  5.  Erato  re-established; 

denn  uncertain. —  Interregnum. — a.  d.  16. 

\  oaonca— a.  d.  17.  Interregnum. — a.  d.  18.  Zeno 
of  Poatai,  tsrnamed  Artaxiaa— . . .  Tigranea  1V„ 
too  of  Alexander  H erode*. — a.  d.  35.  Araacea  II. 

*-  *•  45.  JWilhndateB  of  Iberia. — A.  D.  51.  Rha- 
<Wo»  of  Iberia.— a.  n.  52.  Tiridatea  L—  a.  n. 
W.  TuTiaei  V.  of  the  race  of  H erodes. — a.  d.  62. 
Tiridtfcs  L  re-established  by  Nero,  reigned  about 
«k«n  yean  longer. 

B.  The  Kfond  or  younger  Branch,  at  first  at 
TA^«A,  and  sometime*  identical  with  the  **  Reget 
f^^nease*,"  afterwarda  in  Armenia  Magna, 
a.  c  38.  Ar&bam  or  Ardsham,  the  Artabazes  of 
JtKpfcot,  {Ami  Jmd.  xjc,  2.) — B.  c  10.  Mann,  hit 
ml— a.  c  5.  Ahgarua,  the  ton  of  Arsham,  the 
likma  of  the  Syriana.    This  it  the  celebrated 
AUjaro  who  it  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
•»  Sariocr.  (Motet  Chor.  K.  29.) 
a.  a.  32.  Anane  or  A  nanus  the  ton  of  Abgarus. 
a.  36.  Sanadmg  or  Sanatruces,  the  ton  of  a 
of  Abgarcs,  usurps  the  throne, — a.  d.  58. 
"want,  an  Artacid  by  the  female  line,  usurps  the 
linn* ;  conquers*  all  Armenia ;  cedes  Edetta  and 
.Mrtopottmu  to  the  Roman*. — a.  n.  78.  Ardaahes 
or  Artaxet  III.  (Exedares  or  Axidares),  the  ton  of 
^s^rcj,  established  by  Vologeaet  I.,  king  of  the 
f'Arthiia*.— a.  o.  120.  Axdawazt  or  ArtavaadesI  V., 
•"Q  of  Ardashei  III.,  reigns  only  some  months. — 
*•  1. 121.  Diran  or  Tirana*  L,  hit  brother. — a.  o. 
142,  Dikran  or  Tigranea  VI.,  driven  out  by  Lucius 
(Marsa*)  Vtrus,  who  puts  Soaemus  on  the  throne. 
—a.  a  1*8.  Wagharsh  or  Vologeses,  the  ton  of 
Ti;rane«  VI. — a.  r».  198.  Choaroet  or  Khoarew  I., 
tankard  Medz,  or  the  Great,  the  (fabulous)  con- 
"jseror (oterrunner)  of  Asia  Minor;  murdered  by 
t><  A.-*acid  Anag,  who  was  the  father  of  St.  Ore- 
s'jry,  the  apoktle  of  Armenia — a.  n.  232.  Ardashir 
*r  -Vruienes,  the  firs*  Snatanid  of  Persia — a.  d. 

Denad  or  Tiridatea  IL,  turnamed  Medt,  the 
•°aof  Chosroes,  established  by  the  Romans. — a.  i>. 
•14.  Interregnum.  Sanadrug  seizes  northern  Ar- 
*****  and  Pagur  aouthern  Armenia,  bat  only  for 
»  than  time. — *.  d.316.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  II„ 
wnaned  PT»k*hr,  or  "the  Little,"  the  ton  of 
•  uidAtes  Mezd. — a.  o.  325.  Diran  or  Tiranut  IL, 
a*. — a.  a  341.  Artaces  or  Arshag  III.,  his  son. 
—a.  a  370.  bob  or  Para— a.  d.  377.  Waraztad, 
z^rjcT.—A.  ».  382.  Araacea  IV.  (and  Valar&aces 
«  Wagharshag  IL,  hit  brother). — a.  d.  387.  Ar- 
*»it  divided. —  a.  D.  389.  Artaces  IV.  dies. 
'  iaron  in  Roman  Armenia,  Chosroes  or  Khosrew 
UL  in  Persarrnenjaw— a.  d.  392.  Bahrain  Shapur 


(Sapor),  the  brother  of  Ch  osroet  III. — a.  D.  414. 
Chosroes  re-established  by  Yesdegerd. — a.  d.  415. 
Shapur  or  Sopor,  the  ton  of  Yezdegerd — a.  d.  419. 
Interregnum. — a.  d.  422.  Ardaahes  or  Ardashir 
(Artatiret)  IV. — a.  d.  428.  End  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia  (Com  p.  Vaillant,  lifgnum  A  rsactdam%y 
especially  Elcnchus  Return  A  rmeuiae  Majorit,  in  the 
1st.  voL ;  Da  Four  de  Longueme,  AnnaUs  Amici- 
danan,  Strath.  1 732 ;  Richter,  Ilistor.  Kril  Versuch 
Ober  die  Artncidcn  vnd  Sassanidtn- ItyiatficiL,  Got- 
tingen,  1804  ;  St.  Martin,  Aftmoircs  kistoriques  et 
qioijmph.  sur  PArmenie,  vol.  L)  [W.  P.] 

ARSA'MENES  (VtpoWnp),  Uie  ton  of 
Dareius,  the  commander  of  the  Utii  and  Myci  in 
the  annv  of  Xerxes.    (Herod.  viL  68.) 

ARSAMES  {'Aptnifivs).  1.  The  father  of 
Hyttaspes  and  grandfather  of  Dareius.  (Herod, 
i.  209,  viL  11,  224.) 

2.  Also  called  Arsanes,  the  great  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  son  of  Dareius  and  Artyt- 
tone,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  the  Arabians  and  the  Aethiopiana 
who  lived  above  Egypt.  (Herod.  viL  69.)  Aes- 
cbylut  (Pert.  37, 300)  speaks  of  an  Arvunee,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Egyptians  from  Memphis  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes. 

3.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxet  Mnemon, 
murdered  by  hit  brother  Artaxerxet  Ochua  (PluL 
Arkut.  c.  30.) 

4.  Supposed  on  the  authority  of  a  coin  to  have 
been  a  king  of  Armenia  about  the  time  of  Seleucut 
IL,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Arsamosata.    (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  204,  See.) 

ARSE'N  I  US  fAfotW).  1.  Of  Constantinople, 
surnamed  Autorianns,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  educated  in  some 
monastery  in  Nicaea,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came the  head.  After  he  had  held  thit  office  for 
some  time,  he  led  a  private  and  ascetic  life ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  patted  tome  time  also  in  one  of  the 
monasteries  on  mount  Atboa  At  length,  about 
a.  d.  1255,  the  emperor  Theodoras  Laacaris  the 
Younger  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  a.  d.  1259,  when  the  emperor  died,  he  appointed 
Arsenius  and  Georgiut  Muzalo  guardians  to  his  son 
Joan  net ;  bnt  when  Muzalo  began  to  harbour  trea- 
cherous designs  against  the  young  prince,  Aneniua, 
indignant  at  tuch  faithless. intrigues,  resigned  the 
office  of  patriarch,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery. 
In  a.  d.  1260%  when  the  Greeks  had  recovered 
possession  of  Constantinople  under  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus,  Arsenius  was  invited  to  the  imperial  city, 
and  requested  to  resume  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  the  year  following,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus  ordered  prince  Joannes,  the  son  of  Theodora* 
I^ascaris,  to  be  blinded ;  and  Arsenius  not  only 
censured  this  act  of  the  emperor  publicly,  but  pu- 
nished him  for  it  with  excommunication.  Michael 
in  vain  implored  forgiveness,  till  at  length,  enraged 
at  tuch  presumption,  he  assembled  a  council  of 
bishops,  brought  several  fictitious  accusations  against 
his  patriarch,  and  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Proconnesus.  Here  Arsenius  survived 
hit  honourable  disgrace  for  several  years ;  but  the 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  Fabricius  places  it 
in  a.  D.  1264.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  but  totally  unfit  for  practical  life.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  yet  a  monk,  he  wrote  a  synopsis 
of  divine  laws  (Synopsis  Canonum),  collected  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  and  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cila   The  Greek  original,  accomjianicd  by  a  Latin 
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translation,  was  published  by  H.  JusteUus  in  the 
Bibliotk.  Jut.  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  749,  Ac.  Hi*  will 
likewise,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  published 
by  Cotelerius,  Monument,  ii.  p.  168,  &c  (Pachy- 
roer.  ii.  15,  UL  1,  2,  10, 14, 19,  ir.  1—16;  Nice- 
phorus  Gregoras,  iiL  1,  ir.  l,&c.;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
i.  p.  725,  4cc,  ed.  London ;  Fabr.  BibL  Orate,  xi. 
p.  581.) 

2.  A  Greek  monk  (Cave  calls  him  Patricius 
Ho  man  us),  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  was  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  emperor 
Thcodosius  the  Great  invited  him  to  his  court,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  his  sons  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  whose  father  Arscnius  was  called. 
At  the  age  of  forty,  he  left  the  court  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  commenced  his  monastic  life  at 
Scetis  in  the  desert  of  the  Thebaic.  There  he  spent 
forty  yean,  and  then  migrated  to  Troe,  a  place 
near  Memphis,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  with  the  exception  of  three  years,  which 
he  spent  at  Canopus.  He  died  at  Troe  at  the  age 
of  ninety-five.  There  exists  by  him  a  short  work 
containing  instructions  and  admonitions  for  monks, 
which  is  written  in  a  truly  monastic  spirit  It  was 
published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Combefisius 
in  his  Auctarium  Novurimum  liibiiotk.  Patr.%  Paris, 
1672,  p.  301,  &c  We  also  possess  forty-four  of 
his  remarkable  sayings  (apophthegmata),  which  had 
been  collected  by  his  ascetic  friends,  and  which  are 
printed  in  Cotelerius'  Monumental  i.  p.  353.  (Cave, 
/list.  Lit.  ii  p.  80,  ed.  London ;  Fabr.  Bibl.  Grate. 
xi.  p.  580,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ARSES,  N ARSES,  or  OARSES  ('Apenjr, 
Ndprn?,  or  'OdpoTji),  the  youngest  son  of  king  Ar- 
taxerxes  III.  (Ochus.)  After  the  eunuch  Bagoas 
had  poisoned  Artaxerxes,  he  raised  Arses  to  the 
throne,  a.  c  339 ;  and  that  he  might  have  the 
young  king  completely  under  his  power,  he  caused 
the  king's  brothers  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but 
one  of  them,  Bisthanes,  appears  to  have  escaped 
their  fate.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iiL  19.)  Arses,  how- 
ever, could  but  ill  brook  the  indignities  committed 
against  his  own  family,  and  the  bondage  in  which 
he  himself  was  kept;  and  as  soon  as  Bagoas  per- 
ceived that  the  king  was  disposed  to  take  ven- 
geance, he  had  him  and  his  children  too  put  to 
death,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  The  royal 
house  appears  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  Bisthanes, 
and  Bagoas  raised  Dareius  Codomannus  to  the 
throne.  (Diod.  xviL  5 ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  736 ;  Plut 
de  Fort.  Alex.  ii.  3,  Artax.  1  ;  Arrian,  Anab.  ii. 
14;  Ctesias,  Pen.  p.  151,  ed.  Lion;  Syncell. 
pp.  145,  392,  394,  487.  ed.  Dindorf.)    [L.  &] 

ARSl'N  OE  {'\pcip6i)).  1 .  A  daughter  of  Phe- 
geus,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.  As  she  disapproved 
of  tho  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of  Phegeus 
put  her  into  a  chest  and  carried  her  to  Agapenor 
at  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of  having  killed 
Alcmaeon  herself.  (Apollod.  UL  7.  §  5 ;  Alcmaeon, 

AgKNOK.) 

2.  The  nurse  of  Orestes,  who  saved  him  from 
the  hands  of  his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  carried 
him  to  the  aged  Strophius,  the  father  of  Pylades. 
(Pind.  Pytk.  xi.  25,  54.)  Other  traditions  called 
this  nurse  Laodameia.  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  L  e.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philodice,  and 
sister  of  Hilaeira  and  Phoebe,  the  wives  of  the 
Dioscuri.  By  Apollo  she  became  the  mother  of 
Eriopis,  and  the  Messcnian  tradition  regarded 
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Asclepius  also  as  her  son.  (Apollod.  UL  10.  §  3 ; 
Pans.  iL  26.  §  6 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pytk.  iii.  14  ; 
Cic  de  Nat.  Door,  iii.  22.)  At  Sparta  she  had  a 
sanctuary  and  was  worshipped  as  a  heroine.  (Paus. 
UL  12.  §7.)  LL.S.] 

ARSI'NOE  fApcWri).  1.  The  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I-,  king  of  Egypt,  was  originally  a  concu- 
bine of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  was  given  by  Philip  to  Lagus,  a  Macedonian, 
while  she  was  pregnant  with  Ptolemy.  Hence 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  by  the  Macedonians  as  tho 
son  of  Philip.  (Paus.  L  6.  §  2 ;  Curt.  ix.  8  ;  Sui- 
das,  g.  v.  A070J.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice, 
born  about  n.  c  316,  was  married  in  a.  c.  300  to 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  then  far 
advanced  in  years.  Lysimachus  had  put  away 
Amastris  in  order  to  marry  Areinoe,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  former  in  b.  c  288  [AmastbjsJ, 
Areinoe  received  from  Lysimachus  the  cities  of 
Heracleia,  Amastris,  and  Dium,  as  a  present 
(Plut  Demtr.  31 ;  Paus.  i.  10.  §  3 ;  Memnon,  ap. 
Phot.  p.  225,  a.  30,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Areinoe,  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  for  her  own  children,  was  jea- 
lous of  her  step- son  Agathocles,  who  was  married 
to  her  half-sister  Lysandra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  I.  and  Eurydice.  Through  the  intrigues 
of  Areinoe,  Agathocles  was  eventually  put  to 
death  in  a,  c  284.  [Agathocles,  p.  65,  a.] 
This  crime,  however,  led  to  the  death  of  Lysima- 
chus; for  Lysandra  fled  with  her  children  to  Se- 
lcucus  in  Asia,  who  was  glad  of  the  pretext  to 
march  against  Lysimachus.  In  the  war  which 
followed,  Lysimachus  lost  his  life  (b.c.  281); 
and  after  Uie  death  of  her  husband,  Areinoe 
first  fled  to  Ephcsus,  to  which  Lysimachus  had 
given  the  name  of  Areinoe  in  honour  of  her  (Steph. 
Byz.  t.  v.  "E^wor),  and  from  thence  (Polyaen. 
viiL  57)  to  Cassandreia  in  Macedonia,  where  she 
shut  herself  up  with  her  sons  by  Lysimachus. 

Seleucus  bad  seized  Macedonia  after  the 
of  Lysimachus,  but  he  was  assassinated,  after  a 
reign  of  a  few  months,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the 
half-brother  of  Areinoe,  who  had  now  obtained 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  was  anxious 
to  obtain  possession  of  Cassandreia  and  still 
more  of  the  sons  of  Lysimachus,  who  might  prove 
formidable  rivals  to  him.  He  accordingly  made 
offers  of  marriage  to  Areinoe,  and  concealed  hia 
real  object  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises. 
Areinoe  consented  to  the  union,  and  admitted  him 
into  the  town ;  but  he  had  scarcely  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  place,  before  he  murdered  the  two 
younger  sons  of  Lysimachus  in  the  presence  of 
their  mother.  Areinoe  herself  fled  to  Samothrnre 
(Justin,  xvii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  3;  Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  p. 
226,  b.  34) ;  from  whence  she  shortly  after  went 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  B.  c.  279,  and  married  her 
own  brother  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia  (Paus.  i. 
7.  §§  1,  3 ;  Theocrit  IdyiL  xv.  128,  &c  with  the 
Scholia ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  621,  a.)  Though  Areinoe 
bore  Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  exceedingly  be- 
loved by  him ;  he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities, 
called  a  district  (vofi6$)  of  Egypt  Arsino'ites  after 
her,  and  honoured  her  memory  in  various  ways. 
(Comp.  Paus.  /.  c;  Athen.  viL  p.  318,  b.  xL  p. 
497,  d.  e.)  Among  other  things,  he  commanded 
the  architect,  Dinochares,  to  erect  a  temple  to  Ar- 
sinoe in  Alexandria,  of  which  the  roof  was  to  be 
arched  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  statue  made  of 
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iron  might  appear  to  float  in  the  air;  but  the 
death  of  the  architect  and  the  king  prevented  its 
completion.  (Plic  //.  N.  zzxiv.  4*2.)  Coins 
vere  struck  in  her  honour,  one  of  which  is  figured 
below,  representing  her  crowned  with  a  diadem 
and  ner  head  partially  veiled :  the  reverse  contains 


•  dnable  cornucopia,  which  illustrates  the  state- 
ment of  Athenacus  (xi.  p.  497,  b.  a),  that  Ptolemy 
PbUadelphcs  was  the  first  who  had  made  the 
drjiking-bora,  calld  frvriv^  as  an  ornament  for  the 
statues  of  Arsinoe,  which  bore  in  the  left  hand 
such  a  bom,  filled  with  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the  word 
«nm  a*  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 
{Dirt  (/Ant  a  v.  tvr6r.) 

1  The  daoghter  of  Lysimachus  and  Nicaoa, 
*t»  married  to  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelpbus  soon 
after  his  accession,  B.  c.  285.  When  Arsinoe',  the 
*wr  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  [see  No.  2],  fled 
m  Esypt  rn  b.  c  279,  and  Ptolemy  became  capti- 
T*>d  by  her,  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysima- 
eaos,  in  conjunction  with  Amyntas  and  Chrysip- 
JKV  a  physician  of  Rhodes,  plotted  against  her ; 
bat  her  plots  were  discovered,  and  she  was  banish- 
ed to  Coptos,  or  some  city  of  the  Thebais.  She 
«*d  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
afterwards  king,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.  (Schol. 
>>Ti  .r.  u,  xvii,  128;  Pin  i.  7.  §  3;  Polyb, 

xt.  25.) 

4.  The  wife  of  Magaa,  king  of  Cyrene.    In  order 
to  pot  an  end  to  his  disputes  with  his  brother 
Ptolemy  11.  Philadelphus,  Magas  had  betrothed  his 
■'-■J  cab/nter,  Berenice,  to  the  son  of  Ptolemy, 
Wt  died  before  the  marriage  took  place.    As  Arsi- 
noe duapproTed  of  this  connexion,  she  invited  De- 
aetnn*  the  Fair,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
to  Cyrene,  in  order  to  become  the  king  of  the  place 
«nd  the  husband  of  Berenice.     But  his  beauty 
optatated  Arsinoe  ;  and  her  daughter  indignant 
at  the  treatment  she  had  received,  excited  a  con- 
«piraey  against  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  killed  in 
the  arms  of  her  mother.    Berenice  then  married 
t**  sen  of  Ptolemy.    (Justin,  xxvL  3.)    It  is  not 
**Jted  of  what  family  this  Arsinoe  was.  Nicbuhr 
(A"Zds*  Scri/ioL,  p.  230)  conjectures  that  she  was 
the  same  as  the  daoghter  of  Lysimachus  [No.  3], 
- '  ■  Ju  t  her  banishment  to  Coptos  went  to 
Cyrene.  and  married  Magas. 

5.  Called  Fury c!ice  by  Justin  (xxx.  1),  and 
C%patra  by  Livy  (xxvii.  4),  but  Arsinoe"  by  Po- 
Kbres,  w»j  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.  E  ver- 
ifies, the  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  and  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes. 
She  was  present  with  her  husband  at  the  battle  of 


Raphia  (b.  c  217),  in  which  Antiochus,  the 
Great,  was  defeated ;  but  her  profligate  husband 
**s  induced  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  by  the 
utngtm  of  Soobius,  to  order  Philammon  to  put 
to  death.    Bat  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
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her  murder ;  they  broke  into  the  house  of  Phi- 
lammon, and  killed  him  together  with  his  son  and 
wife.    (Polyb.  v.  83,  84,  87,  xv.  25,  32,  33.) 


1  $ 


6.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  B.  c.  47,  and  was  recognized  as  queen  by  the 
Alexandrians,  since  her  brother  Ptolemy  XII. 
Dionysus  was  in  Caesar's  power.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria  she  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
Caesar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  him  in  B.  c.  46,  on 
which  occasion  she  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
Roman  people.  She  was  soon  afterwards  dismissed 
by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have  her  put 
to  death  in  B.  c.  41,  though  she  had  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryne  in 
Miletus.  (Dion  Cass,  xlii.  39,  &c,  xliii.  19; 
Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  112,  B.  Alex.  4,  33;  Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  9,  com  p.  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

ARSI'TES  ('Apalrvs),  the  satrap  of  the  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia  when  Alexander  the  Great  invaded 
Asia.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  the 
Granicus,  Arsites  retreated  to  Phrygia,  where  ho 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  because  he  bad  advised 
the  satraps  to  fight  with  Alexander,  instead  of 
retiring  before  him  and  Living  waste  the  country, 
as  Memnon  had  recommended.  (Arrian,  Anab.  L 
13,  17;  Paus.  i.  29.  §  7.) 

ARTABA'NUS  ('Aprd€aror),  sometimes  writ- 
ten A  riapan  us  or  Ariapanes.  1.  A  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (iv.  83)  as  dissuading  his  brother 
from  the  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  In  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Dareius,  Arta- 
banus  appears  occasionally  again  in  the  character 
of  a  wise  and  frank  counsellor,  and  Herodotus  in- 
troduces him  several  times  as  speaking.  (Herod, 
vii.  10,  46—53.) 

2.  An  Hyrcanian,  who  was  commander  of  the 
body-guard  of  king  Xerxes.  In  B.  c  465,  Arta- 
banus, in  conjunction  with  a  eunuch,  whom  some 
call  Spamitres  and  others  Mithridates,  assassinated 
Xerxes,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  Persia.  Xerxes  bad  three  sons,  Dareius, 
Artaxerxes,  and  Hyataspes,  who  was  absent  from 
the  court  as  satrap  of  Bactria.  Now  as  it  was 
necessary  for  Artabanus  to  get  rid  of  these  sons 
also,  he  persuaded  Artaxerxes  that  his  brother 
Dareius  was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  stimu- 
lated him  to  avenge  the  deed  by  assassinating 
Dareius.  This  was  done  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Artabanus  now  communicated  his  plan  of  usurping 
the  throne  to  his  sons,  and  his  intention  to  murder 
Artaxerxes  also.  When  the  moment  for  carrying 
this  plan  into  effect  had  come,  he  insidiously  struck 
Artaxerxes  with  his  sword;  but  the  blow  only 
injured  the  prince  slightly,  and  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  Artaxerxes  killed  Artabanus,  and 
thus  secured  the  succession  to  himself.  (Diod.  xi. 
69.)    Justin  (iii.  1),  who  knowa  only  of  the  two 
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brothers  Dareius  and  Artaxerxes,  gives  a  different 
account  of  the  circumstance*  under  which  Arta- 
banus  was  killed.  (Comp.  Ctesias,  Pert.  p.  38, 
Ac.,  ed  Lion  ;  Aristot.  Poltt.  v.  10.) 

3.  A  Greek  historian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Jews^tpl'IeuSalwf),  some  of 
the  statements  of  which  are  preserved  in  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  {Strom,  i.  p.  149),  the  Chronicum 
Alcxandrinum  (p.  148),  and  Eusebius.  (Praep. 
Evang.  ix.  18,  23,  27.) 

4.  I.  II.  III.  IV.,  kings  of  Parthia.  [Arbacbs, 
III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI.]  [L.S.] 

A RTABAZ  A'N KS  ('Aprofaf drift).  1.  The 
eldest  son  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  also  called  Aria- 
bignes.  [Arubiones.] 

2.  King  of  the  people  whom  Polybius  calls  the 
Satrapeii,  and  who  appear  to  have  inhabited  that 
part  of  Asia  usually  called  Media  Atropatene. 
Artabazanes  was  the  most  powerful  king  of  this 
part  of  Asia  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  appears  to  have  been  descended  from  Atropatus, 
who  founded  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the  last 
king  of  Persia,  and  was  never  conquered  by  the 
Macedonians.  When  Antiochus  marched  against 
Artabazanes,  in  b.  c  220,  he  made  peace  with 
Antiochus  upon  terms  which  the  latter  dictated. 
(Polvb.  v.  55.) 

ARTABA'ZES.  [Artavardm.] 

ARTABA'ZUS  ( 'Aprdfofoj).  1.  A  Median, 
who  acts  a  prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account 
of  Cyrus  the  Elder,  whose  relative  Artabazus  pre- 
tended to  be.  He  is  described  there  as  a  friend  of 
Cyrus,  and  advising  the  Medes  to  follow  Cyrus 
and  remain  faithful  to  him.  Cyrus  employed  him 
on  various  occasions:  when  Arnspes  was  on  the 
point  of  violating  Pantheia,  the  wife  of  Abradatas, 
Cyrus  sent  Artabazus  to  protect  her  ;  in  the  war 
against  Croesus,  Artabazus  was  one  of  the  chiliarchs 
of  the  infantry.  Cyrus  bestowed  upon  him  various 
honours  and  presents  for  his  faithful  attachment 
(Xcnoph.  Cyrop.  i.  4.  §  27,  ir.  1.  §  23,  v.  1.  §  23, 
vi.  1.  §§  9,  34,  vi.  3.  §  31,  vii.  5.  §  48,  viii.  3, 
§  25,  4.  §§  1,  12,  24.) 

2.  A  distinguished  Persian,  a  son  of  Pharnaces, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  In  the  expedi- 
tion of  this  king  to  Greece,  B.  c.  480,  Artabazus 
commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choasmians. 
(Herod,  vii.  66.)  When  Xerxes  quitted  Greece, 
Artabazus  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont, and  then  returned  with  his  forces  to  Pallenc. 
As  Potidaea  and  the  other  towns  of  Pallene  had 
revolted  from  the  king  after  the  battle  of  Sahunis, 
Artabazus  determined  to  reduce  them.  He  first 
laid  siege  to  Olynthus,  which  he  took ;  he  butch- 
ered the  inhabitants  whom  he  had  compelled  to 
quit  the  town,  and  gave  the  place  and  the  town  to 
the  Chalcidian*.  After  this  Artabazus  began  the 
siege  of  Potidaea,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  his  end 
by  bribes  ;  but  the  treachery  was  discovered  and 
his  plans  thwarted.  The  siege  lasted  for  three 
months,  and  when  at  last  the  town  seemed  to  be 
lost  by  the  low  waters  of  the  sea,  which  enabled 
his  troops  to  approach  the  walls  from  the  sea- side, 
an  almost  wonderful  event  saved  it,  for  the  return- 
ing tide  was  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
The  troops  of  Artabazus  were  partly  overwhelmed 
by  the  waters  and  partly  cut  down  by  a  sally  of  the 
Potidacans.  He  now  withdrew  with  the  remnants 
of  his  army  to  Thessalv,  to  join  Mardoniua.  (viii. 
126—130.) 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  a  c.  479, 


Artabazus  dissuaded  Mardonius  from  entering  on 
an  engagement  with  the  Greeks,  and  urged  him  to 
lead  his  army  to  Thebes  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
visions for  the  men  and  the  cattle ;  for  be  enter- 
tained the  conviction  that  the  mere  presence  of  the 
Persians  would  soon  compel  the  Greeks  to  sur- 
render, (ix.  41.)  His  counsel  had  no  effect,  and 
as  soon  as  be  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Persians 
at  Plataeae,  he  fled  with  forty  thousand  men  through 
Phocis,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  to  By- 
zantium, and  led  the  remnants  of  his  army,  which 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  hunger  and  the 
fatigues  of  the  retreat,  across  the  Hellespont  into 
Asia.  (ix.  89 ;  Diod.  xL  31,  33.)  Subsequently 
Artabazus  conducted  the  negotiations  between 
Xerxes  and  Pausania*.  (Thuc  i.  129 ;  Diod.  zi. 
44 ;  C.  Nepos,  Pom.  2,  4.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  wot 
sent  to  Egypt  to  put  down  the  revolt  of  Inarus 

a.  c  462.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Memphis,  and 
accomplished  his  object.  (Diod.  xL  74, 77  ;  comp. 
Thuc.  i.  109  ;  Ctesias,  Pert.  p.  42,  ed.  Lion.)  In 
B.  c.  450,  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Persian  fleet,  near  Cyprus,  against  Cimon.  (Diod. 
xii.  4.) 

4.  A  Persian  general,  who  was  sent  in  B.  c. 
362,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  against  the 
revolted  Da  tames,  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  the 
latter.  (Diod.  xv.  91  ;  comp.  Thirl  wall,  HisL  of 
Greeeey  vi.  p.  129.)  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
III-,  Artabazus  was  satrap  of  western  Asia,  but  in 

b.  c  356  he  refused  obedience  to  the  king,  which 
involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  other  satraps,  who 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Artaxerxes.  He 
was  at  first  supported  by  Chares,  the  Athenian, 
and  his  mercenaries,  whom  he  rewarded  very 
generously.  Afterwards  he  was  also  supported  by 
the  Thebans,  who  sent  him  5000  men  under  Pam- 
mencs.  With  the  assistance  of  these  and  other 
allies,  Artabazus  defeated  his  enemies  in  two  great 
battles.  Artaxerxes,  however,  succeeded  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  Athenian  and  Boeotian  allies, 
whereupon  Artaba/u*  was  defeated  by  the  king's 
general,  Autophradates,  and  was  even  taken 
prisoner.  The  Rhodians,  Mentor  and  Memnon, 
two  brothers-in-law  of  Artabazus,  who  had  like- 
wise supported  him,  still  continued  to  maintain 
themselves,  as  they  were  aided  by  the  Athenian 
Charidemus,  and  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
liberation  of  Artabazus.  After  this,  Artabazua 
seems  either  to  have  continued  his  rebellious  ope- 
rations, or  at  least  to  have  commenced  afterwards 
a  fresh  revolt ;  but  he  was  at  last  obliged,  with 
Memnon  and  his  whole  family,  to  take  refuge  with 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  During  the  absence  of  Arta- 
bazus, Mentor,  bis  brother-in-law,  was  of  great 
service  to  the  king  of  Persia  in  his  war  against 
Ncctanebus  of  Egypt.  After  the  close  of  this  war, 
in  b.  c.  349,  Artaxerxes  gave  to  Mentor  the  com- 
mand against  the  rebellious  satraps  of  western 
Asia.  Mentor  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  induce  the  king  to  grant  pardon  to  Artabazus  and 
Memnon,  who  accordingly  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  Persia.  (Diod.  xvL  22,  34,  52 ;  Dan.  c 
Aristocr.  p.  671,  &c)  In  the  reign  of  Dareius 
Codomannus,  Artabazus  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his  sovereign. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  Dareius  on  his  flight  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Alexander  rewarded  Arte- 
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fidelity  with  the  satrapy  of  Ractria. 
Hit  daughter,  Banine,  became  by  Alexander  the 
aoihaof  Heracles ;  a  lecocd  daughter,  Artocama, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy ;  and  a  third, 
Artocit,  to  Emnenes.    In  B.  c  328,  Artabazus, 
tarn  a  nan  of  my  advanced  age,  resigned  his 
ntnpT,  which  was  given  to  Cleitus.  (Arrian, 
JsokE  23, 29,  vii.  4  ;  Curtius,  iiL  13,  v.  9, 12, 
ri.  5,  ni.  3,  5,  viii.  1 ;  Strah.  xii.  p.  578  ;  comp. 
Dawn,         Ala.  <Um  Gro*.  p.  497.)  [US.] 
ARTACAMA    [Artabazus,  No.  4.] 
ARTACHAEES  ('Apraxo/nj),  a  distinguished 
Penan,  and  the  tallest  man  in  the  nation,  super- 
m  traded  the  construction  of  the  canal  across  the 
■tanas  of  Athos.    He  died  while  Xerxes  was 
whi  his  amy  at  Athos ;  and  the  king,  who  was 
derpW  grieved  at  his  lo&s  gave  him  a  splendid 
Rum!,  sod  the  whole  army  raised  a  mound.  In 
the  bae  of  Herodotus,  the  Acanthiana,  in  pursuance 
•f  an  oracle,  sacrificed  to  Artachaees  aa  a  hero. 
(Herod,  ni.  22,  1 1 7.)    This  mound  appears  to  be 
the  eat  described  by  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  re- 
Barb:  u About  1$  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 
north  end  of  the  canal  (of  Xerxes)  is  the  modern 
riflare  of  Eno  (on  the  site  of  Acanthus),  which 
pm  iti  name  to  the  bay,  situated  on  an  eminence 
ovrrhsaging  the  beach  :  this  is  crowned  by  a  re- 
Eirkahie  mound,  forming  a  small  natural  citadeL" 
((W  A/iuewM,  No.  I.  p.  83,  Lond.  1843.) 

ARTANES(  'ApTttVijf ),  a  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
father  of  Damns  Hystaspis,  had  given  his  only 
aiofbtef  and  all  his  property  to  Dareius,  and  was 
«fter»ari«,  one  of  the  distinguished  Persians  who 
and  foil  in  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 
(Bend.  to.  224.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAPANUS  or  ARTAPANES.  [Arta- 
aixrs.] 

ARTAPHERNES  ('Aswa^'pr* ).    1.  A  son 
of  Hrstaspes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
»ho  was  appointed  satrap  of  Sard  is.    In  the  year 
a.  c  505,  when  the  Athenians  sought  the  protec- 
ts* of  Persia  against  Sparta,  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Artxpaernea.    The  satrap  answered,  that  the 
desired  alhance  with  Persia  could  be  granted  only 
00  condition  of  their  recognizing  the  supremacy  of 
king  Damn*.    When  Hippiaa,  the  son  of  Peisis- 
tnu«v  had  tik>n  refuge  in  Asia,  he  endeavoured 
ts  isdoee  Artapbernea  to  support  his  cause,  and 
the  Athenians,  on  being  informed  of  his  machina- 
toant,  again  sent  an  embassy  to  Artaphernes  re- 
questing, him  not  to  interfere  between  them  and 
Hippo*    The  reply  of  Artapbernea,  that  they 
tbotud  (offer  no  harm  if  they  would  recall  their 
tynmt,  shewed  the  Athenians  that  they  had  to 
kope  nothing  from  Persia.    In  a  c  501,  Arta- 
poeroes  was  induced  by  the  brilliant  hopes  which 
Aristagona  of  Miletus  held  out  to  him,  to  place, 
rah  the  king's  consent,  200  ships  and  a  Persian 
fate  at  the  command  of  Aristagoras,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  Naxian  exiles  to  their  coun- 
try.  Bat  the  undertaking  failed,  and  Aristagoras, 
tnahle  to  realise  his  promises,  was  driven  by  fear 
to  cause  the  insurrection  of  the  Ionians  against 
Persia.    When  in  a  c  499  Aristagoras  and  his 
Athenian  alli«*&  marched  against  Sardis,  Artapher- 
such  an  attack,  withdrew  to  the 
the  town  of  Sardis  fell  into  the  hands 
sf  the  Greeks  and  was  burnt,  But  the  Greeks  re- 
fearing  lest  they  should  be  overwhelmed 
army,  which  might  come  to  the  relief 
In  the  second  year  of  the  Ionian 
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war,  a  c.  497,  Artaphernes  and  Otanes  began  to 
attack  vigorously  the  towns  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis. 
Cumae  and  Clazomenae  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Artaphernes  was  sharp  enough  to  see 
through  the  treacherous  designs  of  Histiaeus,  and 
expressed  bis  suspicions  to  him  at  Sardis.  The 
fear  of  being  discovered  led  Histiaeus  to  take  to 
flight.  Some  letters,  which  be  afterwards  addres- 
sed to  some  Persians  at  Sardis,  who  were  concerned 
in  his  designs,  were  intercepted,  and  Artaphernes 
had  all  the  guilty  Persians  put  to  death.  From 
this  time  Artaphernes  disappears  from  history,  and 
he  seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  (Herod, 
v.  25,  30—32,  100,  123,  vi.  1,  &c.;  comp.  Hip- 
pias, Aristagoras,  Histiabus.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  former.  After  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Mardonius  against  Greece  in  B.  c. 
492,  king  Dareius  placed  Datis  and  his  nephew 
Artaphernes  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were 
to  chastise  Athens  and  Eretria.  Artaphernes, 
though  superior  in  rank,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
ferior in  military  skill  to  Datis,  who  was  in  reality 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  army.  The  troops 
assembled  in  Cilicia,  and  here  they  were  taken  on 
board  600  ships.  This  fleet  first  sailed  to  Samoa, 
and  thence  to  the  Cycladcs.  Naxos  was  taken  and 
laid  in  ashes,  and  all  the  islands  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  In  Euboea,  Carystus  and  Eretria  also 
fell  into  their  hands.  After  this  the  Persian  army 
landed  at  Marathon.  Here  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  a  c. 
490,  whereupon  Datis  and  Artapbernea  sailed 
back  to  Asia.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece, 
a  c.  480,  Artaphernes  commanded  the  Lydians 
and  Myaians.  (Herod,  ri  94,  116,  Yin  10.  §  2, 
74;  Aeachyl.  Pen.  21.) 

3.  A  Persian,  who  waa  sent  by  king  Artaxerxea 
L,  in  a  c.  425,  with  a  letter  to  Sparta.  While 
he  pasM-d  through  Eion  on  the  Strymon,  he  waa 
arrested  by  Aristetdes,  the  son  of  Archippus,  and 
carried  to  Athens,  where  the  letter  of  his  king  was 
opened  and  translated.  It  contained  a  complaint 
of  the  king,  that  owing  to  the  many  and  discrepant 
message*  they  had  sent  so  htm,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted  ;  and  he  therefore  requested  them 
to  send  a  fresh  embassy  back  with  Artapbernea, 
and  to  explain  clearly  what  they  wished.  The 
Athenians  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  forming  connexions  themselves  with  Persia, 
and  accordingly  sent  Artaphernes  in  a  galley,  ac- 
companied by  Athenian  ambassadors,  to  Ephe&us. 
On  their  arrival  there  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  king  Artaxences,  and  the  Athenians 
returned  home.  (Thuc.  iv.  50.)  tL*.  S.] 

ARTAS  or  ART  US  ("AgTor,  Thuc;  "Apror, 
Demetr.  and  Suidas),  a  prince  of  the  Me&snpians  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucydidea 
(vii.  33)  relates  that  Demosthenes  in  his  passage 
to  Sicily  (ac.413)  obtained  from  him  a  force  of  1 50 
dartmcn,  and  renewed  with  him  an  old-existing 
friendly  connexion.  This  connexion  with  Athens  is 
explained  by  the  long  enmity,  which,  shortly  before, 
was  at  its  height,  between  the  Messapians  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  Tarentum.  (Comp.  Ntebuhr,  i. 
p.  148.)  The  visit  of  Demosthenes  is,  probably, 
what  the  comic  poet  Demetrius  alluded  to  in  the 
lines  quoted  from  his  **  Sicily "  by  Athcnaeua 
(iiL  p.  108),  who  tells  us  further,  that  Polctnon 
wrote  a  book  about  him.  Possibly,  however,  aa 
Polemon  and  Demetrius  both  flourished  about  300 
B.      this  may  be  a  second  Artas.    The  name  ia 
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found  alto  in  Heaychius,  who  quote*  from  the 
linen  of  Demetrius,  and  in  Suidas,  who  refers  to 
Polemon.  [A.  H.  C] 

ARTASITIES.   [Araacidab,  p.  364,  b.] 

ARTA  VA8DES('ApT«o«urlh>j  or  'AfnaSdaSnt), 
ARTAUASDESCAfTT  orARTABAZES 
CApra€d^i)t\  colled  by  the  Armenian  historians, 
Artawazt  1.  King  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Tigrancs  I  (I  I ).  In  the  expedition 
of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians,  &  c  54,  Arta- 
vasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans ;  but  when 
Orodes,  the  king  of  Parthia,  invaded  Media,  and 
Artavasdes  was  unable  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  Romans,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Par- 
thian king,  and  gave  his  sister  or  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Paconis,  the  son  of  Orodes.  When  Pa- 
corns  subsequently  invaded  Syria,  in  b.  c.  51, 
Artavasdes  threatened  a  descent  upon  Cappadocia; 
nnd  Cicero,  who  wo*  then  governor  of  Cilicia,  made 
preparations  to  meet  him ;  but  the  defeat  of  Pacorus 
put  a  stop  to  his  designs.  (Plut  Crxu*.  19,  2),  2*2, 
33 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  16 ;  Cic  adAtU  v.  20,  21,  ad 
Fam.  xr.  2,  3.) 

We  next  hear  of  Artavasdes  in  Antony's  cam- 
paign against  the  Parthians  in  a.  c.  36.  Artavasdes 
joined  the  Romans,  as  he  wished  to  injure  his 
namesake  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media,  with  whom 
he  was  at  enmity.  He  accordingly  persuaded 
Antony  to  invade  Media,  but  then  treacherously 
deserted  him,  and  returned  with  all  his  forces  to 
Armenia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  31;  Plut  Ant.  39, 
50 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  524.)  The  desertion  of  the  Ar- 
menian king  wn*  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  Roman  expedition  [see  p.  216,  a.]  ; 
and  Antony  accordingly  determined  to  be  revenged 
upon  Artavasdes.  After  deferring  his  invasion  of 
Armenia  for  a  year,  he  entered  the  country  in  b.  c. 
34,  and  contrived  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his 
camp,  where  he  was  immediately  seised.  The 
Armenians  thereupon  set  upon  the  throne  his  son 
Artaxias  [Artaxiab  II.];  but  Artavasdes  him- 
self, with  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  was 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  led  in  triumph  in  golden 
chains.  He  remained  in  captivity  till  b.  c.  30, 
when  Cleopatra  had  him  killed,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  sent  his  head  to  his  old  enemy,  Arta- 
vasdes of  Media,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  him  in  return.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  33,  39,  40, 
1.  1,  li.  5;  Plut.  Ant.  50;  Liv.  Efni.  131;  VelL 
Pat  ii.  82;  Tac.  Ann.  ii  3;  Strab.  xi.  p.  532; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xt.  4.  §  3,  B.J.  i.  18.  §  5.) 

This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches, 
and  historical  works,  some  of  which  were  extant 
in  Plutarch's  time.  (Plut  Crow.  33.) 

Artavasdes  II.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxias  II., 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  Augustus 
after  the  death  of  Tigranes  II.  He  was  however 
deposed  by  the  Armenians ;  and  C  Caesar,  who  was 
sent  into  Armenia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try, made  Ariobarzanes,  a  Mede,  king.  (Tac  Ann. 
ii.  3,  4.) 

There  was  another  king  of  the  name  of  Arta- 
vasdes in  the  later  history  of  Armenia,  respecting 
whom  see  Armacidab,  p.  363,  b. 

ARTAVASDES,  king  of  Media  Atropatene, 
and  an  enemy  of  Artavasdes  I.,  king  of  Armenia. 
Antony  invaded  his  country  in  &  c.  36,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Armenian  king,  and  laid  siege  to 
his  capital,  Phraaspa.  After  Antony,  however, 
had  been  obliged  to  retreat  from  Media  with  great 


loss,  Artavasdes  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
Parthian  king,  Ph  mates,  about  the  booty  which 
hod  been  taken  from  the  Romans.  In  consequence 
of  this  dispute,  and  also  of  his  desire  to  be  re- 
venged upon  the  king  of  Armenia,  Artavasdes 
offered  peace  and  alliance  to  Antony,  through 
means  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pont  us.  This  offer 
was  gladly  accepted  by  Antony,  as  he  too  wished 
to  punish  the  Armenian  king  on  account  of  his  de- 
sertion of  him  in  his  campaign  in  Media.  After 
Antony  had  conquered  Armenia  in  B.  c.  34,  the 
alliance  between  him  and  Artavasdes  was  rendered 
still  closer  by  the  latter  giving  his  daughter,  Iotape, 
in  marriage  to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Antony. 
Artavasdes  further  engaged  to  assist  Antony  wiih 
troops  against  Octavianus,  and  Antony  on  his  part 
promised  the  Median  king  help  against  the  Par- 
thians. With  the  assistance  of  the  Roman  troops, 
Artavasdes  was  for  a  time  enabled  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  success  against  the  Parthians  and  Ar- 
taxias II.,  the  exiled  king  of  Armenia;  but  when 
Antony  recalled  his  forces  in  order  to  oppose  Octa- 
vianus Artavasdes  was  defeated  by  Artaxias,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Artavasdes  recovered  his  liberty 
shortly  afterwards.  Plutarch  (Ant.  61)  mentions 
Median  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actium ;  but  these 
might  have  been  sent  by  Artavasdes  before  his 
captivity.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Octavianus 
restored  to  Artavasdes  his  daughter  Iotape,  who 
had  married  Antony's  son.  Artavasdes  died 
shortly  before  B.  c.  20.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25,  33, 
40,  41,  1.  1,  li.  16,  liv.  9;  Plut  Ant.  38,  52.) 

ARTAVASDES  or  ARTABASDUS  ('AavraV 
fturSot),  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  probably 
descended  from  a  noble  Armenian  family.  During 
the  reign  of  Constantino  V.  Copronymns  (a.  d.  741 
— 775),  he  was  appointed  Curopalatus,  and  mar- 
ried Anna,  a  daughter  of  this  emperor.  Constan- 
tino, as  his  nick-name  Caballinus  indicates,  would 
have  made  an  excellent  groom,  but  was  a  hod 
emperor;  excited  by  fanaticism;  he  was  active  in 
the  destruction  of  images  in  the  churches,  and  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  the  new  Mohammed.  Arta- 
vasdes, an  adherent  of  the  worship  of  images,  pro- 
fited from  the  discontent  of  the  people  against  Con- 
stantine,  and  during  a  campaign  of  the  emperor 
against  the  Arabs,  prepared  a  revolt  in  Phrygia. 
Constantine,  doubtful  of  his  fidelity,  demanded  tbe 
sons  of  Artavasdes  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct 
of  their  father,  who  refused  to  give  them  up,  and 
suddenly  surprised  his  master  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  Constantine  was  defeated,  and  Bed  into 
Phrygia  Pacotiann,  where  he  assembled  his  troop*. 
Meantime,  the  rebel  had  won  over  the  patricisui 
Theophanes  Monotes  and  Anastasius,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  to  his  cause.  Both  these  men 
had  great  influence  among  the  people,  whom  they 
persuaded  that  Constantine  was  dead;  and  thus 
Artavasdes  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  and  Con- 
stantine both  tried  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Arabs : 
but  they  assisted  neither,  and  shewed  hostility 
to  both.  Artavasdes  re-established  the  worship  of 
images.  He  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  upon 
his  eldest  son,  Nicepborus ;  and  he  sent  his  second 
son,  Nicetas,  with  an  army  into  Armenia.  Con- 
stantine found  assistance  among  the  warlike  inha- 
bitants of  Isauria,  and  early  in  743  opened  a  cam- 
paign against  Artavasdes,  which  terminated  in  the 
fall  of  the  usurper.  In  May,  743,  Artavasdes  wn* 
defeated  near  Sardis  ;  and  in  August  743,  his  son 
Nicetas  was  routed  at  Comopoli.  in  Bithynia:  in 
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this  battle  fell  Tigranes,  a  noble  Armenian,  the 
eooain  of  Art»rt»de*.  The  usurper  fled  to  Con- 
iUnun»pk\,  aherc  he  was  besieged  by  the  imperial 
'■on**;  and  while  this  city  wa*  exposed  to  the  hor- 

N:mmedruu  On  the  2nd  of  November,  743,  the 
t«;r^n  took  Constantinople  bv  storm.  Arta- 
tWei.  hit  sons,  and  hit  principal  adherent!,  had 
uS«r  eye*  put  out,  were  conducted  through  the 
dty  «i  a«M-t,  with  the  tails  in  their  hands,  and 
*m  iftfrvards  &U  put  to  death.  Artavasdes  was 
f*a«uiied  i§  emperor  bv  pope  Zacharias.  (Cedre- 
navipa.  796-«,ed.  Bonn.;  Zonaras,  ii  pp.  107, 
ei  Paris ;  Pracopins,  <U  Bell.  Pen.  i  2,  &c. ; 
Ti«?bi*s,  pp.  347-50,  ed.  Paris.)    [W.  P.] 

ARTAXERXES  or  ARTOXERXES  (Apro- 
tof**  V*f*rf*«)  »  the  name  of  three  Per- 
^  kings,  sad  signifies,  according  to  Herodotus 
"the  great  warrior"  (4  fUyas  arfUn). 
TW  ward  »  compounded  of  Aria,  which  means 
-  towi"  p.  284,  a.},  and  Xerxet,  which 
a  pnhaUy  the  tame  as  the  Zend,  kaatkra,  and 
we  Sanscrit,  blatr<L,  **  a  king : "  consequently 
Arlatrrm  would  mean  "  the  honoured  king." 

Airuxaxxs  L,  surnamed  Lomgimamiu  (Mo- 
fhc*^)  frum  the  circumstance  of  his  ryrht  hand 
kaag  longer  than  his  left  (Plut.  Artax.  1),  was 
rf  Persia  for  forty  years,  from  B.  c  465  to 
J  c  42i  (Diod.  xi  69,  xii  64  ;  Thuc  iv.  50.) 
°«  ascended  the  throne  after  his  father,  Xerxes 
U  lad  been  murdered  by  Artabanus,  and  after 
M  kassetf  had  pot  to  death  his  brother  Dareius 
» tie  instigation  of  Artabanus.    (Justin,  iii  1 ; 
Ctoi»V  ep.  Pluu  BiU.  p.  40,  a,  ed.  Bekk.)  His 
*<P  »  characterised  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
(n-71)  ss  wise  and  temperate,  but  it  was  dis- 
t"W  by  several  dangerous  insurrections  of  the 
*:x*pt  At  the  time  of  his  accession  his  only 
^'rojr  brother  Hystavspes  was  satrap  of  Bactria, 
^•d  Artaxerxes  bad  scarcely  punished  Artabanus 
aad  hi  aviates,  before  Hystaspes  attempted  to 
Bskt  ktmstlf  independent.    After  putting  down 
1111  m«orreetjon  and  deposing  sereral  other  satraps 
•k»  refused  to  obey  his  commands,  Artaxerxes 
xrW  hit  attention   to  the  regulation  of  the 
Ittsacul  si.d  military  affair*  of  his  empire.  These 
*n*6cetit  exertions  were  interrupted  in  B.  c.  46*2, 
«.  axBfdmg  to  Clinton,  in  n.  c  460,  by  the  in- 
•■wertisBsf  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus,  who  was 
opported  by  the  Athenians     The  first  army 
■**a  Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achae- 
fc^i**  wj«  defeated,  and  Acharnienes  »lain.  After 
1  ■**!••  attempt  to  incite  the  Spartans  to  a  war 
vaunt  Athens,  Artaxerxes  sent  a  second  army 
i-ider  Anabazus  and    Megabyxus   into  Egypt 
A  Haunt  of  the  forces  of  Achaemenea,  who  were 
*uH  sesieg*d  in  a  place  called  the  white  castle 
(a*i*m»  v«oc°*),  near  Memphis,  was  relieved,  and 
•he  teet  of  the  Athenian*  destroyed  by  the  Athe- 
aaaa  thojnselvea,  who  afterwards  quitted  Egypt 
too,  was  defeated  in  B.  c.  456  or  455,  but 
Aaiytaews,  another  chief  of  the  insurgents,  main- 
noaed  himself  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt 
(That  i  104,  109  ;  Diod-  xi.  71,  74,  77.)  In 
s»  c.  449,  Cnaoa  sent  60  of  his  fleet  of  300  ships 
•o  the  assistance  of  Amyrtacus,  and  with  the  rest 
tsneaveared  to  wrest  Cyprus  from  the  Persians. 
Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athe- 
faju  g&med  two  victories,  one  by  land  and  the 
by  sea,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus.    After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 


haTe  commanded  his  generals  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Greeks  on  any  terms.  The  conditions  on 
which  this  peace  is  said  to  have  been  concluded 
are  as  follows: — that  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia 
should  \x  restored  to  perfect  independence  ;  that  no 
Persian  satrap  should  approach  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  nearer  than  the  distance  of  a  three  days' 
journey;  and  that  no  Persian  ship  should  sail 
through  the  Bosporus,  or  pass  the  town  of  Phaselis 
or  the  Chehdonian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
(Diod.  xii  4  ;  corap.  Thirlwali,  HisL  of  Greet*,  iii. 
p.  37,  dec.)  Thucydides  knows  nothing  of  this 
humiliating  peace,  and  it  seems  in  met  to  have 
been  fabricated  in  the  age  subsequent  to  the  events 
to  which  it  relates.  Soon  after  these  occurrences 
Megabyxus  revolted  in  Syria,  because  Artaxerxes 
had  put  Inarus  to  death  contrary  to  the  promise 
which  Megabyxus  had  made  to  Inarus,  when  he 
made  him  his  prisoner.  Subsequently,  however, 
Megabyxus  became  reconciled  to  his  roaster. 
(Ctesiaa,  ap.  Phot.  BiU.  p.  50,  dec ;  comp.  Mnu- 
byzuk,  Inarus.)  Artaxerxes  appears  to  hare 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  in  peace.  On 
his  death  in  B.  c  425,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Xerxes  II.  (Clinton,  Fait,  HM.  ii,  sub  anno, 
455,  and  p.  380.) 

Aktaxkrxes  II.,  surnamed  Afnemon  (Vltn\fwv) 
from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his  father,  Da- 
reins  II.,  as  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  b.  c. 
405  to  B.  c  362.  (Diod.  xiii  104,  108.)  Cyrus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  his  mother  Pary satis,  and  she  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  the  throne  for  him ;  but  Dareius  gave 
to  Cyrus  only  the  satrapy  of  western  Asia,  and 
Artaxerxes  on  his  accession  confirmed  his  brother 
in  his  satrapy,  on  the  request  of  Pary  satis,  although 
he  suspected  him.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  1.  §  3; 
Plut  Artax.  3.)  Cyrus,  however,  revolted  against 
his  brother,  and  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries 
invaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Curia xa,  Cyrus  gained  a  great  victory  orer  the  far 
more  numerous  army  of  his  brother,  b»  c  401,  but 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  [Cyrus.]  Tisaaphcrnes 
was  appointed  satrap  of  western  Asia  in  the  place 
of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  iii  1.  §  3),  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [TaiM- 
bhon;  Dbrcylmdas;  Aobsilaus.] 

Notwithstanding  these  perpetual  conflicts  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself 
by  the  disunion  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
which  was  fomented  and  kept  up  by  Persian 
money.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  b.  c  388, 
gave  the  Persians  even  greater  power  and  influence 
than  they  had  possessed  before.  [Antalcidas.] 
But  the  empire  was  suffering  from  internal  dis- 
turbances and  confusion  :  Artaxerxes  himself  was 
a  weak  man ;  his  mother,  Parysatis,  carried  on 
her  horrors  at  the  court  with  truly  oriental 
cruelty  ;  and  slaves  and  eunuchs  wielded  the  reins 
of  government  Tributary  countries  and  satraps 
endeavoured,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make 
themselves  independent,  and  the  exertions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  make  against  the  rebels  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes 
thus  had  to  maintain  a  long  struggle  against  Eva- 
goras  of  Cyprus,  from  b.  c  385  to  b.  c.  376,  and 
yet  all  he  could  gain  was  to  confine  Evngoras  to 
his  original  possession,  the  town  of  Salamis  and 
its  vicinity,  and  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  moderate 
tribute.  (Diod.  xv.  9.)  At  the  same  time  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Curduitians,  on  the 
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shore*  of  tho  Caspian  sea ;  and  after  his  numerous 
army  was  with  great  difficulty  saved  from  total 
destruction,  he  concluded  a  peace  without  gain- 
ing any  advantages.  (Diod.  xv.  9,  10;  Plut. 
Ariax.  24.)  His  attempts  to  recover  Egypt 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  general  insurrection 
of  his  subjects  in  Asia  Minor  failed  only  through 
treachery  among  the  insurgents  themselves.  ( Diod. 
xv.  90,  Sec.)  When  Artaxerxes  felt  that  the 
end  of  his  life  was  approaching,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  quarrels  respecting  the  succession 
by  fixing  upon  Dareius,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
legitimate  sons  (by  his  concubines  he  had  no  less 
than  1 15  sons,  Justin,  x.  1),  a*  his  successor,  and 
granted  to  him  all  the  outward  distinctions  of 
royalty.  But  Dareius  soon  after  fell  out  with  his 
father  about  Aspasia,  and  formed  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate him.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  Dareius 
was  put  to  death  with  many  of  his  accomplices. 
(Pint.  Ariax.  26,  &c. ;  Justin.  /.  c)  Of  the  two 
remaining  legitimate  sons,  Ochus  and  Ariaspes, 
the  former  now  hoped  to  succeed  his  lather ;  but 
as  Ariaspes  was  beloved  by  the  Persians  on  account 
of  his  gentle  and  amiable  character,  and  as  the 
aged  Artaxerxes  appeared  to  prefer  Amines,  the 
son  of  one  of  his  concubines,  Ochus  contrived  by 
intrigues  to  drive  Ariaspes  to  despair  and  suicide, 
and  nad  Arsames  assassinated.  Artaxerxes  died 
of  grief  at  these  horrors  in  B.  c  362,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Plut.  Life  of  Aria- 
xrrxn ;  Diod.  xv.  93 ;  Phot  DiU,  pp.  42—44,  ed. 
Bekkcr;  Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ii.  p.  381,  &c) 

Aktaxkrxbs  III.,  also  called  OcMus,  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Persia  in  b.  c  362,  and 
reigned  till  B.  c.  339.  In  order  to  secure  the 
throne  which  he  had  gained  by  treason  and  mur- 
der, he  began  his  reign  with  a  merciless  extirpation 
of  the  members  of  his  family.  He  himself  was  a 
cowardly  and  reckless  despot ;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  Persian  arms  gained  during  his 
reign,  were  owing  only  to  his  Greek  generals  and 
mercenaries,  and  to  traitors,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.  These  advantages  con- 
sisted in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted  satrap  Arta- 
bazus  [Artabazus,  No.  4],  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in  Cyprus, 
and  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  350.  (Diod.  xvi.  40—52.) 
From  this  time  Artaxerxes  withdrew  to  his  seraglio, 
where  he  passed  his  days  in  sensual  pleasures. 
The  reins  of  the  government  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  the  existence  of  the  king  himself 
was  felt  by  his  subjects  only  in  the  blood)'  com- 
mands which  he  issued.  At  last  he  was  killed 
by  poison  by  Bagoas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  son.  Arses.  (Diod.  xvii.  5  ;  Plut.  Dt  It. 
et  0$.  1 1 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  8,  vi.  8,  //.  A.  x.  28; 
Justin,  x.  3;  comp.  Clinton,  Fast.  Heilen.  ii.  p.  382, 
&c.)  Respecting  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sasaanidae,  see  Sassanidak.  [L.S.] 

ARTA'XIAS  CApTo^/af)  or  ARTAXES  ('Ap- 
to^tjj),  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia. 

I.  The  founder  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but 
revolted  from  him  soon  after  his  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  1 88,  and  became  an  independent 
sovereign.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  528, 531, 532.)  Hannibal 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias,  when  Antio- 
chus was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him,  and  he 
superintended  the  building  of  Artaxata,  the  capital 


ARTAYCTES. 

1  of  Armenia,  which  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Ar- 
taxias. (Strab.  xi.  p.  528;  Plut.  Lacmll.  31.)  Ar- 
taxias was  included  in  the  peace  made  between 
Eumenes  and  Phamaces  in  &  c  179  (Polyb.  xxvL 
6),  but  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  An- 
tiochus IV.  Epiphanes  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  about  B.  c.  1 65.  (Appian,  Syr.  45,  66.) 

II.  The  son  of  Artavaades  I.,  was  made  king 
by  the  Armenians  when  his  lather  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Antony  in  a  c  34.  He  risked  a  battle 
against  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  fly  into  Parthia.  But  with  the  help  of  the 
Parthian s  he  regained  his  kingdom  soon  afterwnrds, 
and  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Artavasdea,  king 
of  Media,  who  had  opposed  him.  [Artavasdbs.] 
On  his  return  to  Armenia,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
Romans  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  country; 
and  in  consequence  of  that,  Augustus  refused  to 
restore  him  his  relatives,  when  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  to  demand  them.  When  the  Armenians 
in  B.C.  20  complained  to  Augustus  about  Artaxias 
and  requested  as  king  his  brother  Tigranes,  who 
was  then  at  Rome,  Augustus  sent  Tiberias  with  a 
large  army  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Ar- 
taxias and  place  Tigranes  upon  the  throne  ;  but 
Artaxias  was  put  to  death  by  his  relatives  before 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.  Tigranes  was  now 
proclaimed  king  without  any  opposition  ;  but 
Tiberius  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a  successful 
expedition  :  whence  Horace  {EpisL  L  12.  25)  says, 
"Claudi  virtute  Neronis  Armeniua  oecidiL"  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  39, 40, 44,  li.  16,  liv.  9;  Tac.  Ami.  ii.  3; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  94  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  §  3 ;  Suet. 
Tiber.  9.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (/.  c)  calls  this 
king  Artavasdea,  and  Dion  Cassias  in  one  passage 
(liv.  9)  names  him  Artabazes,  but  in  all  the  others 
Artaxes. 

HI.  The  son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontua,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Armenia  by  Gcrmanicus  in 
a.  n.  18,  at  the  wish  of  the  Armenians,  whose 
favour  he  had  gained  by  adopting  their  habits  and 
mode  of  life.  His  original  name  was  Zonon,  but 
I  the  Armenians  called  him  Artaxias  on  his  acces- 
sion. Upon  the  death  of  Artaxias,  about  a.  d.  SS, 
Arsaces,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  Artabanua, 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  his  fa- 
ther. (Tac  Attn.  ii.  56,  vi.  31.) 

ARTAYCTES  ('AproD/m,,),  a  Persian,  the 
son  of  Chcmsmis,  commanded  the  Macrones  and 
Mosynoeci  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece. 
He  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  town  of  Sestna 
and  its  territory  on  the  Hellespont,  where  he  ruled 
as  an  arbitrary  and  reckless  tyrant.  When  Xerxes 
passed  through  Sestus,  Artayctes  induced  the  king 
by  fraud  to  give  him  the  tomb  and  sacred  land  of 
the  hero  Protesilaus,  which  existed  at  Elaeus  near 
Sestus  ;  he  then  pillaged  the  tomb,  and  made  pro- 
fane use  of  the  sacred  land.  This  sacrilegious  act 
was  not  forgiven  him  by  the  Greeks.  He  did  not 
expect  to  see  an  enemy  at  such  a  distance  from 
Athens  ;  when,  therefore,  in  b.  c  479,  Xanthippua 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  fleet,  Artayctes 
was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.  However  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified  and  able  to  resist  a  besieging 
army.  Xanthippua  continued  his  siege  during  the 
whole  winter,  but  on  the  approach  of  spring  the 
famine  in  the  town  became  insupportable ;  and. 
Artayctes  and  Oeobazus,  a  Persian  of  high  rank, 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  through  the  lines, 
of  the  besiegers.  As  soon  as  the  Greek  inhabit- 
ants of  Sestus  heard  of  the  flight  of  their  gover- 
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nar,  they  opened  tbeir  gate*  to  the  Athenian*. 
The  two  fuiiute*  were  pursued,  and  Artnyctes 
ud  hit  na  were  overtaken  and  brought  before 
Xanthippe*.  Artayctes  offered  100  talents  to  the 
inhabitant*  of  Elaeos  as  an  atonement  for  the  out- 
rajpe  he  bad  committed  on  the  tomb  of  Protesilaua, 
■ad  200  more  as  a  ransom  for  himself  and  his  son. 
Bet  the  inhabitants  would  not  accept  any  other 
atonement  than  his  life,  and  Xanthippus  was  obliged 
to  rive  him  up  to  them.    Artayctes  was  then 
naiW  to  t  cross,  and  his  son  stoned  to  death  before 
kaeret  (Herod,  vii.  33,  78,  ix.  116,  1 18— 120  ; 
i-  4-  J  f)  [L.S.] 
ARTAYNTE  ( 'AprwVrn ),  a  daughter  of 
Manttea,  the  brother  of  Xerxes  I.     X  erxes  gave 
her  m  marriage  to  his  son  Darcius,  but  he  himself 
•n  m  lore  with  her,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
oWN.br  hi.  o  wn  imprudent  promise,  to  give  her 
»  r»b?  which  be  had  received  as  a  present  from 
h»  wife  Amartris.   Thus  the  king's  paramour  be- 
came known,  and  Amaatris,  fancying  that  the  love 
wa»  the  work  of  the  wife  of  Masistes,  took 
toe  most  crarl  vengeance  upon  her.    ( Herod,  ix. 
I'^—IIQ.)  Maxima*  Tyrius  (xxvi.  7)  confounds 
the  two  women,  AmasUia  and  Artavnte.    (Com p. 
T«a.  CU,  ii  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAYNTES  ( 'Afrradrrni),  one  of  the  gene- 
ndiin  the  army  of  Xerxes.  When  Xerxes  had 
«°n«l  to  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Salamia, 
Artayntes,  Ithamitres,  and  some  other  generals, 
to  Saaws  in  order  to  watch  the  Ionian*,  and 
■  the  hope  that  the  land-force  under  Mardonius  in 
^rthent  Greece  might  still  be  successful  But 
«fer  the  battles  of  Plataeae  and  Mycale,  in  B.  c. 

Artayntes  and  Ithamitres  took  to  flight, 
"hue  Artayntes  waa  passing  through  Asia,  he 
*»  met  by  Masistes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes,  who 
wsared  him  severely  for  his  cowardly  flight. 
Artayntes,  enraged,  drew  hi*  sword  and  would 
■**  killed  Masistes,  had  he  not  been  saved  by 
Xwfiagwas,  a  Greek,  who  seized  Artayntes  at  the 
c**f*t  and  threw  him  on  the  ground1,  for  which 
«  he  was  liberally  rewarded.  (Herod,  viii.  130, 
«-JW,  107.)  [L.S.] 

AHTE'MBARES  QAprtugdprpy,  a  Median  of 
aoMe  rank,  whose  son,  according  to  the  story 
ahsat  the  yooth  of  the  great  Cyrus,  waa  one  of  the 
fuymates  of  Cyrus.    Cyrus  chastised  him  for  his 
of  obedience  in  their  play  ;  and  A  item  bare  a, 
at  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  who  was  be- 
«*ed  to  be  a  mere  shepherd's  boy,  complained  to 
king  Ajtyagea,  and  thus  became  the  means  of  dis- 
wrering  that  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Mandane  and 
«*  grandson  of  Astyages.    (Herod.  L  114  —  116.) 
'  *a  Persians  of  this  name  occur  in  Herodotus 
(«•        and  Aeschylus.  (An.  29,  294.)  [L.S.] 
AM KMICHA.  [CtBW»J 
AfiTEMIDO'RUS  {'J^r^iOmpos).     1.  Sur- 
unwd  Aaj^ToPH A.Mt'a,  and  also  Pseudo-Ariato- 
foaaibs,  from  bis  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 
panmnhan  Aristophanes,  of  Byzantium  at  Alex- 
sulrm,    Artemidorus  himself  was,  therefore,  a 
"■temporary  of  Aristarcbus,  and  likewise  a  gram- 
ranao.    He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p. 
'  ■■-')  as  the  author  of  a  work  w«0{  Awpioot,  the 
tatar?  of  which  is  not  clear,  and  of  aV^mi  or  yXic- 
?t  HofrrvriKoL,  that  is,  a  dictionary  of  technical 
Jams  and  expressions  used  in  the  art  of  cookery. 
'Atben.  i.  p.  5,  ix.  p.  387,  xiv.  pp.  662,  663; 

'AfTfpAwpor  and  Tipax^"  •  Ero- 
baa  m  Aafatw.)    Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  con- 
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tain,  under  the  name  of  Arteraidorus,  an  epigram 
of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of  bucolic  poems 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  our  grammarian.  (Tlieo- 
criL  p.  806,  ed.  Kiessling;  Anthol.  Grace  ix.  n. 
205.) 

2.  Of  Ascalon,  wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (».  r. 
'AoKaXcir)  as  one  of  the  distinguished  persons  of 
that  place. 

3.  Of  Cmdi's,  a  son  of  Theopompus,  and  a 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656),  was  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  at 
Rome.  At  the  time  when  the  plot  was  formed 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  a  c.  43,  Artemidorus, 
who  had  heard  of  it,  cautioned  Caesar  by  a  letter, 
and  urged  him  to  take  care  of  himself;  but  the 
warning  waa  not  heeded.  (Plut  Cau.  65 ;  Zo- 
naras,  vol.  i.  p.  491,  ed.  Paris.) 

4.  Daldianus,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  is 
usually  called  Daldianus  (AaAoWrft),  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  geographer  Artemidorus  (Lu- 
cian,  I'kilopatr.  22),  since  his  mother  was  born  at 
Daldia  or  Daldis,  a  small  town  in  Lydia.  Arte- 
midorus himself  also  preferred  the  surname  of 
Daldianus  (Onrirocr.  iii.  66),  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  as  the  Daldian 
Apollo  Mystes  gave  him  the  especial  commission 
to  write  a  work  on  dreams.  (Oncirocr.  ii.  70.) 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  M.  Aurclius,  as  we  may  infer  from  several 
passages  of  his  work  (i.  28,  66,  iv.  1),  though 
some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  others  identify  him  with  the  friend 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  son-in-law  of  Musonius. 
( Plin.  EjntU  iii.  II.)  But  the  passages  of  Artemi- 
dorus's  own  work  cited  above,  place  the  question 
beyond  all  doubt  Artemidorus  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  ('Oreipoirpt- 
Turd),  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant.  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  ex- 
tensive reading  (he  asserts  that  he  had  read  all 
the  books  on  the  subject),  on  his  travels  through 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands. 
(Oneir.  Prooem.  lib' I)  He  himself  intimates  that 
he  had  written  several  works,  and  from  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  we  may  infer,  that  one  was  called 
oluvooKOTiKA,  and  the  other  x*lP°<'K°iri*<L  Along 
with  his  occupations  on  these  subjects,  he  also 
practised  as  a  physician.  From  his  work  on 
dreams,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  principal  productions  of  more  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject,  and  his  object  is  to  prove,  that 
in  dreams  the  future  is  revealed  to  man,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had 
surrounded  it.  He  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning,  but  by 
appealing  to  facts  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly 
derived  from  oral  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly 
from  his  own  experience.  On  the  last  point  he 
places  great  relisince,  especially  as  he  believed  that 
he  was  called  to  his  task  by  Apollo,  (ii.  70.) 
This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him  abovo 
all  fear  of  censure.  The  first  two  books  are  dedi- 
cated to  Catsius  Maxinius.  The  third  and  fourth 
arc  inscribed  to  his  son.  The  fifth  book  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  independent  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  w«pl  oWpoM'  <h>a€aatw%  and  which  con- 
tains a  collection  of  interesting  dreams,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  realized.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  correct,  and  elegant ;  and  this, 
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together  with  the  circumstance  that  Artemidorus 
has  often  occasion  to  allude  to  or  explain  ancient 
manners  and  usages,  give  to  it  a  peculiar  value. 
The  work  has  also  great  interest,  because  it  shews 
us  in  what  manner  the  ancients  symbolized  and  in- 
terpreted certain  events  of  ordinary  life,  which,  when 
well  understood,  throws  light  on  various  points  of 
ancient  mythology.  The  first  edition  of  the  Onei- 
rocritica  is  that  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1518,  8vo. ;  the 
next  is  that  of  Rigaltius(  Paris,  1603,  4to.),  which 
contains  a  valuable  commentary ;  however,  it 
goes  down  only  to  the  68th  chapter  of  the  second 
book.  The  lost  edition  is  that  of  J.  G.  Reiff, 
Leipzig,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  Rigaltius,  and  some  by  Reiskc  and  the  editor. 

5.  A  Mkcaric  philosopher,  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  53),  wrote  a  work  against 
Chrysippus. 

6.  Of  Ephekus,  a  Greek  geographer,  who  lived 
about  B.  c  100.  He  made  voyages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  lied  Sea,  mid 
apparently  even  in  the  southern  ocean.  He  also 
visited  Iberia  and  Gaul,  and  corrected  the  accounts 
of  Eratosthenes  respecting  those  countries.  We 
know  that  in  his  description  of  Asia  he  stated  the 
distances  of  places  from  one  another,  and  that  the 
countries  beyond  the  river  Tanais  were  unknown 
to  him.  The  work  in  which  he  gave  the  results 
of  his  investigations,  is  called  by  Marcianus  of 
Hemcleia,  a  vcptrXovr,  and  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  the  one  more  commonly  called  rd  ytvryptupov- 
ufra,  or  -rd  t^j  ywypoQiai  &i6\ia.  It  consisted 
of  eleven  books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterward* 
made  an  abridgement  The  original  work,  which 
was  highly  valued  by  the  ancients,  and  is  quoted 
in  innumerable  passages  by  Strabo,  Stcphanus  of 
Byzantium,  Pliny,  Isidores,  and  others,  is  lost ; 
but  we  possess  many  small  fragments  and  some 
larger  ones  of  Marcianus'  abridgement,  which  con- 
tain the  periplus  of  the  Pontus  Euxeinus,  and  ac- 
counts of  Bithynin  and  Paphlagonia,  The  loss  of 
this  important  work  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  geographical  information  which  it 
contained,  bat  also  because  the  author  entered  into 
the  description  of  the  manners  and  costumes  of 
the  nations  he  spoke  of.  The  fragments  of  Arte- 
midorus were  first  collected  and  published  by  D. 
Hoschel  in  his  Geoarapfnca,  Aug.  VindeL  1600, 
4 to.  The  best  collection  is  that  in  Hudson's  Geo- 
graphi  Minores,  vol.  L  Two  small  fragments,  not 
contained  in  Hudson,  have  been  published  by  Van 
Goons  in  his  edition  of  Porphyrius's  Antrum  Nym- 
pharum,  p.  87,  and  a  third,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nile  is  printed  in  Aretin's  Beitrdge  xur 
Getck.  mnd  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  &c.  (Vossius,  de 
Hiit.  Grate,  p.  185,  with  the  notes  of  Wester- 
mann.)  A  then  Reus  (in.  p.  Ill)  ascribes  to  this 
Artemidorus  a  work  entitled  'lotrixd  vwou,y^uara, 
(Comp.  Ukert,  Gtogr.  der  Grieek.  u.  Horn.  i.  2,  p. 
141,  &c,  250.) 

7.  A  son-in-law  of  Musonius,  the  philosopher, 
was  himself  likewise  a  philosopher,  and  a  friend  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  one  of  whose  letters  (iii.  1 1)  is 
full  of  his  praise. 

8.  Of  Parion,  an  astronomer,  whose  views  of 
his  science  are  recorded  by  Seneca.  (Quae**.  AW. 
L  4,  vii.  13.) 

9.  Of  Tarsus,  a  grammarian,  whom  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  675)  mentions  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
persons  of  that  place.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he 
may  be  the  same  as  the  one  to  wh<we  grammatical 
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or  lexicographical  works  reference  is  made  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (  Veep.  1 1 39, 1 1 64, 1 231 ; 
Comp.  Phot.  s.  r.  rturi^tw ;  Etym.  M.  a  m.  dpts- 
mtoijr  and  dputfy,  though  the  work  or  works  here 
referred  to  may  also  belong  to  No.  1. 

10.  Of  Trallbp,  a  celebrated  pugilist,  who 
lived  about  A.  o.  69.  (Paus.  vi.  14.  g  1  ;  Martial, 
vL  77.) 

1 1.  The  author  of  elegies  on  love.  (Tltpl  tpvrot, 
Eratosth.  Cattut.  31.)  There  are  many  more  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Artemidorus  who  are  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers ;  but  as  nothing  is  known  about 
them,  we  refer  to  the  list  in  Fabricius  (BUM  Gnu*. 
v.  p.  263),  to  which  some  supplements  are  given 
by  Van  Ooens.  (L  c.)  [L.  S.J 

ARTEMIDO'KUSCVt.m&^j).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  quoted  by  Caelius  Aure!ianus(ZXj  Moth. 
A  cut  ii.  31,  iii.  14, 15,  pp.  146, 224,  227),  who  was 
a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  a  follower  of 
Enuistratus.  He  must  have  lived  some  time  between 
the  third  century  a.  c  and  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  He  may  perhaps  be  the  person 
quoted  by  Galen  without  any  distinguishing  epi- 
thet (De  Compot.  Medicam.  tec  Locos,  v.  3,  vol. 
xii.  p.  828),  but  he  is  probably  not  the  same  person 
as  the  Artemidorus  o\m*urri\t  who  is  mentioned  by 
the  same  author.  (Comment,  in  Hippoer.  "De  Rot. 
Vtct.  in  Morb.  Ac."  i.  15.  vol.  xv.  p.  444.) 

2.  Artbmidorus  Capito  ( 'Aprtuitttpos  i 
Karir**),  a  Greek  physician  and  grammarian 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
a.  d.  117— 138,  who  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  Galen  tells  us  (Com- 
ment, m  Hippoer. 44  De  Nat.  Horn."  vol.  xv.  p.  21) 
was  not  only  much  valued  by  the  emperor  him- 
self, but  was  aUo  much  esteemed  even  in  Galena 
time.  He  is,  however,  accused  of  making  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  text,  and  of  altering  the 
old  readings  and  modernizing  the  language.  He 
was  a  relation  of  Dioscorides,  who  also  edited  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  and  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Galen.  (Comment  in  Hippoer.  **  De 
Humor™  vol.  xvi  p.  2  ,  Crfccs.  Hippoer.  vol.  xix. 
p.  83,  &c)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  person  some- 
times quoted  simply  by  the  name  of  Capito. 
[Capito.] 

3.  Artbmidorus  Cornelius,  a  physician,  who 
was  bom  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  or,  according  to 
some  editions  of  Cicero,  at  Pergamus  in  Myaia, 
He  was  one  of  the  unprincipled  agents  of  Verree, 
whom  he  first  assisted  in  his  robbery  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Perga,  when  he  was  legatug  to  Co. 
Dolabella  in  Cilicia,  B.  c  79  (Ck.  2  Verr.  I  20, 
iii  21);  and  afterwards  attended  him  in  Sicily 
during  his  praetorship,  B.  c  72 — 69,  where,  among 
other  infamous  acts,  he  was  one  of  the  judges 
(reeupcratom)  in  the  case  of  Nympho.  His  ori- 
ginal name  appears  to  have  been  Artemidorus;  he 
was  probably  at  first  a  slave,  and  afterwards,  on 
being  freed  by  his  master,  (perhaps  Cn.  Corntlnm 
Dolabella,)  took  the  name  of  Cornelius.  Cicero 
calls  him  in  one  place  M  Cornelius  medicus"  (2 
Verr.  iii.  1 1 ),  in  another  **  Artemidorus  Pergaeus*' 
(c.  21),  and  in  a  third  **  Artemidorus  Cornelius " 
(c  49) ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in  each  passage  he 
refers  to  the  same  individual,  though  Ernesti  has 
in  his  Index  Hiitorieus  considered  them  as  three 
different  persons.  [W.  A.  G.J 

ARTEMIDO'RUS,  a  painter,  who  lived  at  the 
clow  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Martial, 
v.  40.)  [C.  P.  M.J 
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A'RTEMIS  f Aprejui),  one  of  the  great  diviui- 
ties  of  the  Greeks.  Her  name  is  usually  derived 
from  dprepifi,  uninjured,  healthy,  vigorous w,  accord- 
ing to  which  she  would  be  the  goddess  who  is  her- 
self inviolate  and  vigorous,  and  also  grants  strength 
and  health  to  others.  (Plat  Cratyl.  p.  406,  b. ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  32,  577, 
1732.)  According  to  the  Homeric  account  and 
Hesiod  ( TTkeog.  918)  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Leto,  whence  Aeschylus  (Sept.  148)  calls  her 
AirrvytVcio.  She  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  and 
born  with  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  island  of 
Delos.  According  to  a  tradition  which  Pausanias 
(viii.  37.  §  3)  found  in  Aeschylus,  Artemis  was  a 
daughter  of  Demeter,  and  not  of  Leto,  while  ac- 
cording to  an  Egyptian  story  (Herod.  iL  156)  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Dionysus  and  I  sis,  and  Leto 
only  her  nurse.  But  these  and  some  other 
only  the  results  of  the  identification  of 
the  Greek  Artemis  with  other  local  or  foreign 
divinities.  The  place  of  her  birth  is  for  the  same 
reason  not  the  same  in  all  traditions :  some  say 
that  it  was  the  grove  of  Ortygia  near  KpheBus 
(Tacit.  AnmaL  iiL  61 ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  AVro.  LI), 
others  that  it  was  Crete  (Diod.  v.  72),  and  others 
again,  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  but  born 
somewhat  earlier,  so  that  she  was  able  to  assist 
Ijeio  in  giving  birth  to  Apollo.  (Orph  Hymn.  34. 
5 ;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  p.  476,  &c.)  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  nature  and  character  of  this  god- 
dess, it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
different  points  of  view  from  which  the  Greeks 
regarded  her,  and  aim  between  the  really  Greek 
Artemis  and  certain  foreign  divinities,  who  for 
some  resemblance  or  another  were  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  own  Artemis, 

1.  Artemk  at  the  titter  of  Apollo,  is  a  kind  of 
female  Apollo,  that  is,  she  as  a  female  divinity  re- 
presented the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male 
divinity.  This  relation  between  the  two  is  in 
many  other  cases  described  as  the  relation  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
tradition  which  actually  described  Artemis  n*  the 
wife  of  Apollo.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1197.) 
In  the  character  of  sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  is 
like  her  brother  armed  with  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
and  sends  plague  and  death  among  men 
she  is  a  B*a  MKAavaa.  Sudden 
deaths  but  more  especially  those  of  women,  are 
described  as  tba  effect  of  her  arrows.  (Horn.  //. 
vi.  205,  427,  Ac_  xix.  59,  xxi.  463,  &c ;  Od.  xL 
172,  etc,  324,  xv.  478,  xviii.  202,  xx.  61,  &c,  y. 
124,  &c)  She  also  act*  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  her  brother.  (Od.  xt.  410;  //.  xxiv.  606.) 
As  Apollo  was  not  only  a  destructive  god,  but  also 
averted  the  erils  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  in- 
flict, so  Artemis  was  at  the  same  time  a  S*d  <r<&- 
T*4fa ;  that  is,  she  cured  and  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  mortals.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  healed 
n  he  was  wounded  and  carried  into 
of  Apollo.  (//.  t.  447.)  In  the 
war  she  sided,  like  Apollo,  with  the 
The  man  whom  she  looked  graciously 
was  prosperous  in  his  fields  and  locks,  his 
household  was  thriving,  and  he  died  in  old  age. 
(Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  129,  Ac)  She  was 
•specially  the  protectress  of  the  young, 
•  the  epithets  *cuhoTp6<pois  Kovporpwpos,  and 
+t\opL*lpa£  (camp.  Diod.  v.  73) ;  and  Aeschylus 
(Ayanu  142)  calls  her  the  protectress  of  young 
a,  and  of  the  game  ranging  through 
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the  forests  of  the  mountains.  Artemis  thus  also 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks 
and  the  chase  :  she  is  the  huntress  among  the  im- 
mortals ;  she  is  called  the  stag-killer  (4^a<pTj€6\os)t 
the  lover  of  the  tumult  connected  with  the  chaso 
(atAoSciKi)),  and  aypoWtoa.  (IL.  xxL  511,  485, 
&c ;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  10.)  Artemis  is 
moreover,  like  Apollo,  unmarried  ;  she  is  a  maiden- 
divinity  never  conquered  by  love.  (Soph.  El  tel. 
1 220.)  The  priests  and  priestesses  devoted  to  her 
service  were  bound  to  live  pure  and  chaste,  and 
tnmgressions  of  their  vows  of  chastity  were  severely 
punished.  (Paus.  vii.  19.  §  1.  viii.  13.  §  1.)  She 
was  worshipped  in  several  places  together  with  her 
brother  j  and  the  worship  of  both  divinities  was 
believed  to  have  come  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
Hyperborean  maidens  brought  sacrifices  to  Delos. 
(Herod.  iL  82,  35.)  The  laurel  was  sacred  to 
both  divinities,  and  both  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  and  protectors  of  towns  and  streets. 
(Pans.  i.  38.  §  6,  hi.  24.  §  6,  viii.  36,  in  fin. ; 
AcschyL  Sept.  450  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  34.) 

There  are,  however,  some  points  also,  in  which 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  Artemis  and 
Apollo:  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  music  or 
poetry,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  her  having  been 
regarded  as  an  oracular  divinity  like  Apollo.  Re- 
specting the  real  and  original  character  of  Artemis 
as  the  sister  of  Apollo,  we  encounter  the  same 
difficulties  as  those  mentioned  in  the  article 
Apollo,  viz.  as  to  whether  she  was  a  purely  spi- 
ritual and  ethical  divinity,  as  M  idler  thinks,  or 
whether  she  was  the  representative  of  some  power 
in  physical  nature ;  and  the  question  must  be 
decided  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
Apollo.  When  Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  sun  or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene 
or  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis 
is,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 
Bttttmann  and  Hermann  consider  this  idea  of  Ar- 
temis being  the  moon  as  the  fundamental  one  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derived.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  Artemis  being  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  must  be  confined  to  Artemis  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  Arcadian,  Tau- 
rian,  or  Ephesian  A  rteini.*. 

2.  The  Arcadian  Artemis  is  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs,  and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia 
in  very  early  times.  Her  sanctuaries  and  temples 
were  more  numerous  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece.  There  was  no  connexion 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo,  nor 
arc  there  any  traces  here  of  the  ethical  character 
which  is  so  prominent  in  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
fact,  that  her  surnames  and  epithets  in  Arcadia  are 
nearly  all  derived  from  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  shew  that  here  she  was  the  representative  of 
some  part  or  power  of  nature.  In  Arcadia  she 
hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  Taygetus,  Erj- man- 
thus,  and  Maenalus;  twenty  nymphs  accompanied 
her  during  the  chase,  and  with  sixty  others,  daugh- 
ters of  Oceanus,  she  held  her  dances  in  the  forests 
of  the  mountains.  Her  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows, 
were  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Pan  provided  her 
with  dogs.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  stags 
with  golden  antlers.  (Callim.  Hymn,  as  Dian. 
13,  81,  90,  Ac;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  3;  Pind.  Of. 
iii.  51.)  Her  temples  and  sanctuaries  in  Arcadia 
near  lakes  or  rivers, 
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called  \ifurij™  or  \tfivala.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  6,  iii. 
23.  §  6,  iv.  4.  §  2,  31.  $  3,  viii.  53.  §  5.)  In  the 
precincts  of  her  sanctuaries  there  were  often  sacred 
well*,  as  at  Corinth.  (Paus.  ii.  3.  §  5,  iii.  20.  §  7.) 
As  a  uymph,  Artemis  also  appears  in  connexion 
with  river  gods,  as  with  Alpheius  [Alphkiub], 
and  thus  it  is  intelligible  why  fish  were  sacred  to 
her.    ( Uiod.  t.  3.) 

3.  The  Tauriun  Artemu.  The  legends  of  this 
goddess  are  mystical,  and  her  worship  was  orgiastic 
and  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with  human 
sacrifice*.  According  to  the  Greek  legend  there 
was  in  Tauris  a  goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  for 
some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  that  were  thrown  on 
the  coast  of  Tauris,  were  sacrificed.  (Eurip.  Iph, 
Taur.  36.)  Iphigeneia  and  Orestes  brought  her 
image  from  thence,  and  landed  at  Brauron  in  At- 
tica, whence  the  goddess  derived  the  name  of  llrau- 
ronia.  (Paus.  i.  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  iii.  16,  in  fin.) 
The  Brauronian  Artemis  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the  boys  were 
scourged  at  her  altar  in  such  a  manner  that  it  be- 
came sprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  cere- 
mony was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Lycurgus,  instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which 
had  until  then  been  offered  to  her.  (Did.  of  Ant. 
*.  r.  Bpavpcivia  and  ^it^iturriymfftt.)  Her  name 
at  Sparta  was  Orthia,  with  reference  to  the  phal- 
lus, or  because  her  statue  stood  erect.  According 
to  another  tradition,  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia  con- 
cealed the  image  of  the  Taurian  goddess  in  a  bun- 
dle of  brushwood,  and  carried  it  to  Aricia  in  La- 
tium.  [Aajcina.]  Iphigeneia,  who  was  at  first 
to  have  «&een  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  then  be- 
came her  .priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess  (Herod,  iv.  103;  Paus.  i.  43.  §  I), 
who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  as  at 
Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphigeneia.  (Paus. 
ii.  35.  §  1.)  Some  traditions  stated,  that  Artemis 
made  Iphigeneia. immortal,  in  the  character  of  He- 
cate, the  goddess  of  the  moon.  [H scats.]  A 
kindred  divinity,  if  not  the  same  as  the  Taurian 
Artemis,  is  Artemis  TaupowdAos,  whose  worship 
was  connected  with  bloody  sacrifices,  and  who  pro- 
duced madness  in  the  minds  of  men,  at  least  the 
chorus  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  describes  the 
madness  of  Ajax  as  the  work  of  this  divinity.  In 
the  legends  about  the  Taurian  Artemis,  it  seems 
that  separate  local  traditions  of  Greece  are  mixed 
up  with  the  legends  -of  some  Asiatic  divinity, 
whose  symbol  in  the  heaven  was  the  moon,  and 
on  the  earth  the  cow. 

4.  Tke  Epheaan  A  rlrmu  was  a  divinity  totally 
distinct  from  the  Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name. 
She  seems  to  have  been  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all-nourishing  powers  of  nature. 
It  is  an  opinion  almost  universally  adopted,  that 
she  was  an  ancient  Asiatic  divinity  whose  worship 
the  Greeks  found  established  in  Ionia,  when  they 
settled  there,  and  that,  for  some  resemblance  they 
discovered,  they  applied  to  her  the  name  of  Arte- 
mis. As  soon  as  this  identity  of  the  Asiatic  god- 
dess with  the  Greek  Artemis  was  recognised,  other 
features,  also  originally  peculiar  to  the  Greek  Ar- 
temis, were  transferred  to  her;  and  thus  she  is 
called  a  daughter  of  Leto,  who  gave  birth  to  her  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  Her  original  cha- 
racter is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact,  that  her 
priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image  in  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Ephesus  represented  her 
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with  many  breasts  (roKviuurris).  The  whole  fi- 
gure of  the  goddess  resembled  a  mommy :  ber 
head  was  surmounted  with  a  mural  crown  (oonwa 
muruli»)y  and  the  lower  part  of  her  body,  which 
ended  in  a  point,  like  a  pyramid  upside  down,  wa» 
covered  with  figures  of  mystical  animals.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  641  ;  Paus.  iv.  31.  §6,  viL  5.  §  2.)  The 
symbol  of  this  divinity  was  a  bee,  and  her  htjjh- 
priest  bore  the  name  of  king  (lovnjr).  Her  worship 
was  said  to  have  been  established  at  Ephesni  bj 
the  Amazons.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  g  4,  viii.  12.  §  1;  He- 
sych.  and  Suid.  $.  e.  *VoTfr.) 

Respecting  some  other  divinities,  or  attribute*  of 
divinities,  which  were  likewise  regarded  at  identi- 
cal with  Artemis  in  Greece,  see  Britomaktb, 
Dictynna,  and  Eilsithvia.  The  Romans  iden- 
tified their  goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  time  they  transferred 
to  their  own  goddess  all  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Greek  Artemis.  [Diana.]  The  worship  of 
Artemis  was  universal  in  all  Greece,  in  Was, 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  southern  Italy,  but  more  especi- 
ally in  Arcadia  and  the  whole  of  the  Pelopoaneno. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Brauronian  Anem;* 
consisted  of  stags  and  goats  ;  in  Thrace  dog*  were 
offered  to  Artemis.  Among  the  animals  acred  to 
the  Greek  Artemis  we  may  mention  the  stag,  toar, 
dog,  and  others;  the  fir-tree  was  likewiw  acred 
to  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  various  relations  in 
which  Artemis  appears  to  us  to  one  common  soma, 
or  to  one  fundamental  idea :  the  very  manner  it 
which  such  a  complicated  mythus  was  formed  ren- 
ders the  attempt  futile,  or,  to  say  the  least,  forced. 
In  the  case  of  Artemis,  it  is  evident,  that  new  ele- 
ments and  features  were  added  in  various  places  to 
the  ancient  local  mythus ;  the  worship  of  one  divi- 
nity is  identified  with  that  of  another,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  mixed  up  into  one,  or  those 
of  the  one  are  transferred  to  the  other,  whose  le- 
gends then  sink  into  oblivion. 

The  representations  of  the  Greek  Artemis  in 
works  of  art  are  different  accordingly  as  she  is  re- 
presented either  as  a  huntress,  or  as  the  goddewof 
the  moon ;  yet  in  either  case  she  appears  as  a  youth- 
ful and  vigorous  divinity,  as  becomes  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  As  the  huntress  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has 
small  hips  ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  gUneing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up  behind  in  such  * 
mauner,  that  some  locks  float  down  her  neck ;  hrr 
breast  is  covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  an 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chlaovs. 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or 
a  spear,  stags,  and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  she  wears  a  long  robe  which  reaches  down 
to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her  head,  and  above  her 
forehead  rises  the  crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her 
hand  she  often  appears  holding  a  torch.  (Mitscher- 
lich,  de  Diana  Sotpita,  Gdttingen,  1821  ;  Mullet 
Dorians,  book  ii.  c,  9 ;  Mmsco  Pio-CUm.  i  30  i 
Hirt.  Mytkol.  Bilderb.  L  p.  87.)  [L-  &1 

ARTEMI'SIA  {'hpTtpxvla).  1.  A  queen  * 
Halicarnassus,  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Calydoa,  who 
ruled  over  these  places  as  a  vassal  of  the  Persia 
empire  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Lygdamis,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
she  succeeded  him  as  queen.  When  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece,  she  voluntarily  joined  his  fleet  with 
five  beautiful  ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salami* 
(b.  c.  480)  she  distinguished  herself  by  her  pru- 
dence, courage,  and  perseverance,  for  which  she 
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was  afterwards  highly  honoured  by  the  Persian 
king.  (Herod,  vu.  99,  viii.  68,  87,  &c,  93,  101, 
4c;  Polyan.  nil  53;  Paus.  iii.  11.  §  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  preserved  in  Photius  (BU»L 
p.  153,  a,  ed.  Bekker),  she  pat  an  end  to  her  life 
in  a  romantic  manner.  She  was  in  love,  it  is  said, 
with  I>ardanos,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  and  as  her  pas- 
Boo  vas  not  returned,  she  avenged  herself  by  put- 
tmjr  hi*  eye*  oat  while  he  was  asleep.  This  ex- 
died  die  anger  of  the  gods  and  an  oracle  corn- 
ed s-d  her  to  go  to  Leucas,  where  she  threw 
hmeJf  from  the  rock  into  the  sea.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  son  Pisindetis.  Respecting  the 
»port  of  the  phrase  in  regard  to  lovers, 44  to  leap 
few  the  Leucadun  rock,"  see  Sappho. 

2.  The  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the  Carian 
prince  Mausoius.   She  was  the  daughter  of  Heca- 
kssnas,  sod  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 
wigatd  for  two  years,  from  B.  c.  35*2  to  n.  c.  350. 
Her  ainiinistration  was  conducted  on  the  same 
principle*  at  that  of  her  husband,  whence  she  sup- 
ported the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
(DwL  xvl  36,  45 ;  Dem.  de  Mod.  Libert,  pp. 
JMi  )97, 198.)   She  is  renowned  in  history  for 
her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband 
Miussius,  She  is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in 
her  daDv  drink,  and  to  have  gradually  died  away 
a  grief  during  the  two  years  that  she  survived 
saa,  She  induced  the  most  eminent  Greek  rheto- 
Tuaat  to  proclaim  his  praise  in  their  oratory ;  and 
to  papctoate  his  memory  she  built  at  Halicamas»us 
the  eeifbraied  monument,  Mausoleum,  which  was 
iTirdri  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
■ad  *h<*e  name  subsequently  became  the  generic 
tois  d  r  my  splendid  sepulchral  monument.  (Cic 
7s*.  Hi.  31 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Gellius,  x.  18 ; 
Pfia.  H.  A",  xxv.  36,  xxxvi  4.  §  9  ;  VaL  Max-  iv. 
S.  ext  1 ;  Said.  Harpocr.  $.  re.  'Aprtfiurla  and 
MswrwAos.)   Another  celebrated  monument  was 
awed  by  her  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  to  com- 
Btasrate  her  success  in  making  herself  mistress  of 
the  aland.   The  Raodiana,  after  recovering  their 
fckertj,  made  it  inaccessible,  whence  it  was  called 
n  bier  times  the  'Aftrror.  ( Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  [L.S.] 
AJiTEMl  'SIUS,  a  physician  who  is  quoted  by 
llarcdh*  Empiricns  (De  Medioam.  c  36.  p.  410), 
*- 1  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 
hefart  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.    It  seems 
mat  probable  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  is 
ofled  by  mistake  in  another  passage  Artemuu. 
(/W.  clip.  298.)  [W.  A.G.] 

ARTE'MIUS  ANASTA'SIUS.  [Anasta- 
srsIL] 

ATITEMON  ('Aprs/**").  1.  Of  Casrakdrxia, 
•i  carried  grammarian,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
srW  a  c  316.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(m.  p.  515)  as  the  author  of — 1.  Ilepl  avraytry^s 
(acesrdiag  to  others  ircrytrrf*)  &i6klwr,  which 
would  either  be  on  collecting  books,  or  on  assigning 
h»ks  to  their  proper  authors.  2.  Yltpl  £<6AJW 
X,rkttn,  or  ll*pi  xjrfi<Tn*s  t<ov  xtpl  rds  erwovcias 
fbfUp-r.  (Albert,  xv.  p.  694.)  He  is  perhaps  the 
suae  as  the  author  of  a  work  wcpl  Aiovveuumv 
'wtsjmtsi,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  pp.  636, 
£27),  without  any  distinguishing  epithet.  There 
a  work  on  painters  (wspl  £uypd<f>wv)  which 
J»  ascribed  to  one  Artemon.  (Harpocrat  ».  r. 
n>^7y«#rof.)  Fabricius  is  inclined  to  believe, 
that  our  Artemon  of  Cassandreia  is  the  one  of 
»>«  Demetrius  {de  ElocuL  231)  speaks  as  the 
f-^m  who  collected  letters  of  Aristotle. 
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2.  Of  Clazomenae,  is  mentioned  by  Aclian 
{I list  An.  xii.  38)  as  the  author  of  hpoi  KAafofieVioi, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that,  at  one  time,  the  terri- 
tory of  Clazomenae  was  ravaged  by  a  winged  sow. 
Suidas  (*.  r.  'Aptcrtros)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on 
Homer  (wepl  'O/ufpov),  of  which,  however,  not  a 
trace  is  now  extant. 

3.  A  Heretic,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  1 1 
is  also  probable  that  be  resided  in  or  near  Rome, 
since  we  read  in  Photius  (BiU.  p.  12,  a,  ed.  Bek- 
ker), that  the  celebrated  presbyter  Caius  (about 
a,  d.  210)  wrote  against  Artemon  and  his  heresies. 
From  the  synodal  letter  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Antioch  in  A.  d.  269,  who  deposed  the  heretic 
Paul  of  Samosata  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  30),  it  seems 
clear  that  Artemon  was  regarded  in  the  East  as 
the  precursor  of  the  heresies  of  Paul,  and  perhaps 
also  that  Artemon  was  then  still  alive ;  at  any  rate, 
however,  that  his  sect  was  still  in  existence.  Ar- 
temon and  his  friend  Theodotus  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  asserted,  that  he  was  merely  a  pro- 
phet raised  by  his  virtues  above  all  others,  and 
that  God  had  made  use  of  him  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  (Euseb.  H.  E  v.  28  ;  Theodoret.  J/aeret. 
/abut.  EpiL  ii.  4.)  These  opinions  were  probably 
supported  by  Artemon  and  his  followers,  the  A  ne- 
uronites, by  philosophical  arguments ;  for  Eusebius 
states,  that  they  occupied  themselves  very  much 
with  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  that  they 
made  use  of  them  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  are  charged  with  having  introduced 
forged  readings  into  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  omitted  certain  passages  from  the  copies  they 
used.  These  accusations,  however,  rest  on  rather 
weak  grounds.  (C.  H.  Stemmler  Diatribe  de  Secta 
Artcmontiarunx,  Leipzig,  1730  ;  Scbaff  hausen,  Jlt*- 
toria  Artemonit  et  Artemoniiarum,  Leipzig,  1737, 
4  to.) 

4.  A  Lacedaemonian,  who  built  the  military 
engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against  Samos  in 
B.c  441.  (Plut.  Perid.  27;  Diod.  xii.  28;  SchoL 
ad  Aristopk.  Acharru  802.)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  this  Artemon  made  by  Polyclctus. 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  2.)  Servius  (ad  Aea. 
ix.  505)  confounds  him  with  Artemon  of  Cbuo- 
menac 

5.  Of  Magnesia,  is  known  only  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  virtues  of  women  (rtpl  riv  icar* 
dpcTTjv  yvvau£l  vtvpayfMTtVfAivttP  Sirryrj/xdTwv), 
of  which  Sopater  made  an  abstract  (Phot.  BiU.  p. 
103,  a.)  ;  but  both  the  original  and  the  abstract 
are  lost. 

6.  Called  MeXowoior,  from  his  being  a  melic 
poet,  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes.  (Acharn.  830,  with  the 
SchoL  ;  Suid.  $.  v.  6£wv.)  It  is  usually  believed, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  two  epigrams  still  ex- 
tant in  the  Anthologia  Gracca.  (xii.  55.  124.) 

7.  Of  Miletus,  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams  (oVeipoKptriKd),  in  twenty- two 
books  which  is  now  lost.  (Artcmid.  Oneir.  ii.  49  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  xvi.  p.  1119  ;  TertulL  de 
A  mm.  46  ;  Fulgent,  i.  13.) 

8.  Of  Peroamus,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  now  lost,  but  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (SchoL  ad 
Find.  Pytk.  I  1,  32,  hi.  48-;  OL  ii.  16,  v.  1;  ItUu 
ii.  Argum.;  SchoL  ad  Lycophr.  177.) 

9.  A  rhetorician,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
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is  mentioned  several  times  by  Seneca,  who  has 
also  pre  served  some  fragments  of  his.  (Senec.  Sna». 
1 ;  Cuntrov.  i.  6,  7,  ii.  9,  11,  iii.  16,  iv.  25,  v.  30. 
33.) 

10.  A  Syrian  of  royal  descent,  who  lived  in 
and  after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  He 
resembled  the  king  so  much,  that  when,  in  n.  c. 
187,  Antiochus  was  killed,  the  queen  Laodice  put 
Artcmon  into  a  bed,  pretending  that  he  was  the 
king,  and  dangerously  ill.  Numbers  of  persons 
were  admitted  to  see  him ;  and  all  believed  that 
they  were  listening  to  their  king  when  he  recom- 
mended to  them  Laodice  and  her  children.  (Plin. 
//.  ,V.  vii.  10;  VaL  Max.  ix.  14.  ext.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

A'HTEMON,  a  physician,  who  is  said  by 
Pliny  (//.  N.  xxviii.  2)  to  have  made  use  of 
cruel  and  superstitious  remedies,  and  who  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ  [W.  A.  O.] 

A'RTEMON.  1.  A  painter  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (If.  M  xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  who  enumerates 
some  of  his  works.  His  country  is  not  known. 
With  regard  to  his  age,  we  can  only  say,  that  he 
seems  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  as  one  of  his  works  was  a  statue  of 
queen  Stratonice,  a  name  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Asiatic  kingdoms  after  that  time. 

2.  A  sculptor,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Pythodorus,  adorned  the 
palaces  of  the  Caesars  on  the  Palatine  with  statues. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  a  4.  §  11.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

ARTO'CES  ('Aprthcns),  king  of  the  Iberians, 
ngainst  whom  Pompcy  marched  in  a  c  65.  Pom- 
pcy  crossed  the  Cymus  and  defeated  Artoees ;  and 
when  he  also  crossed  the  Pclorus,  Artoees  sent  to 
him  bis  sons  as  hostages,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  him.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  1, 2;  Appian,  Mitkr. 
103,  117;  Flor.  hi.  5,  who  calls  him  Arthoces; 
Plut.  Pomp.  36.) 

ARTONIS.    [Artabazus,  No.  4.] 

M.  ARTO'RIUS  ('Aprsfpwj),  a  physician  at 
Rome,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Asclepiades 
(CaeL  Aurel.  De  Atorb.  Acut.  iii.  14,  p.  224),  and 
afterwards  became  the  friend  and  physician  of 
Caesar  Octavianus.  He  attended  him  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  a  c.  42,  and  it 
was  by  his  advice,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  that 
Octavianus  was  persuaded  to  leave  his  camp  and 
assist  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  notwith- 
standing a  severe  indisposition.  This  was  probably 
the  means  of  saving  his  life,  as  that  part  of  the 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Brutus.  (Veil.  Patcrc. 
ii.  70  ;  Plut.  Brut,  c  41,  where  some  editions 
have  AtUonita  instead  of  Artnrita;  I^actant.  Dhin. 
Instit.  ii.  8;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  41  ;  Valer.  Max.  i. 
7.  §  1  ;  Tertull.  De  Anima,  c.  46  ;  Sueton.  Aug. 
c.  91  ;  Appian,  De  Dell.  CM.  iv.  110  ;  Floras,  iv. 
7.)  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  a  c.  31.  (S.  Hicron.  in  Etueb. 
Chron.)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  (Pae- 
duff.  ii.  2,  p.  153)  a  work  by  a  person  of  the  same 
name,  n<pl  Vlaxpoiun'uu.  (Fabric.  BUd.  (Jr.  vol. 
xiii.  p.  86,  ed.  Yet ;  Caroli  Patini  Comment,  in 
Anliq.  Cenotaph.  M.Artorii,  in  Poleni  The*.  Antiq. 
Bom.  et  Gr.  SupjJem.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 133.)  [\V.  A.G.] 

ARTY'BIUS  ('Aprtew),  a  Persian  general  in 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  who,  after  the 
Ionian  revolt  had  broken  out,  sailed  with  a  fleet  to 
Cyprus  to  conquer  that  island.  He  was  killed  in 
battle  by  Oncsilus,  the  principal  among  the  chiefs 
of  Cyprus.  (Herod,  v.  108— 110.)        [L.  S.] 


ARUSIANUS. 

A  RT  Y  STO'N  E  ( 'Aprwrrww),  a  daughter  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  was  married  to  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
who  loved  her  more  than  any  other  of  hu  wives, 
and  had  a  golden  statue  made  of  her.  She  had  by 
Dareius  a  son,  Arsamcs  or  Arsanes.  (Herod,  iii. 
88,  vii.  69.)    [Arsamrs.]  [L.  &.] 

ARVI'NA,  a  cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens, 

1.  A.  Cornelius  P.  r.  A.  N.  Coeeus  Arvina, 
whom  Livy  sometimes  calls  A.  Cornelius  Cos*u% 
and  sometimes  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  was  m agister 
equitum  a  c.  353,  and  a  second  time  in  349. 
(Lav.  vii.  19,  26.)  He  was  consul  in  ac  343, 
the  first  year  of  the  Samnito  war,  and  was  the 
first  Roman  general  who  invaded  Samnium. 
While  marching  through  the  mountain  passes  of 
Samnium,  his  army  was  surprised  in  a  valley  by 
the  enemy,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  heroism  of 
P.  Decius,  who  seized  with  a  body  of  troop*  a 
height  which  commanded  the  road.  The  consul 
then  conquered  the  Samnites,  and  triumphed  on 
his  return  to  Rome.  (vii.  28,  32,  34—38,  x.  31  ; 
Niebuhr,  Bom.  Hid.  iii.  p.  120,  Ac.)  Arrina  was 
consul  again  in  a  c.  322  (A.  Cornelius  iterum, 
Liv.  viiu  17),  and  dictator  in  320,  in  the  latter  of 
which  years  he  defeated  the  Samnites  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  though  some  of  the  ancient  authori- 
ties attributed  this  victory  to  the  consuls  of  the 
year.  (Liv.  viii.  38,  39  ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  200,  Ac) 

2.  A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  the  fetialis,  sent  to 
restore  to  the  Samnites  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  set  free  by  them  after  the  battle  of  Caudium, 
a  c.  321.  (Liv.  ix.  10.) 

3.  P.  Cornbliuk  A.  r.  P.  N.  Arvina,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  No.  1,  consul  a  c  306,  com- 
manded in  Samnium.  He  was  censor  in  a  c 
294,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  288.  (Liv.  ix. 
42,  dec,  x.  47  ;  Fasti.) 

ARULF/NUS  RU'STICUS.  [Rumcua.] 
A  RUNS.    1 .  The  son  of  Demeratus  of  Corinth, 
and  the  brother  of  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  died  in  the  life-time  of  bis  father. 
(Liv.  i.  34 ;  Dionys.  iii.  46.) 

2.  The  brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Superbu*. 
married  to  the  younger  Tullia,  was  murdered  hr 
his  wife,  who  despised  her  husband's  want  of  ani- 
bition  and  was  anxious  to  marry  bis  brother.  (Lit. 

i.  46.) 

3.  The  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  went  with 
Rrutus  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  killed,  and  wna 
at  the  same  time  killed  by,  Brutus  in  battle. 
(Liv.  i.  56,  ii.  6  ;  Cic.  7fcjc'iv.  22.) 

4.  The  son  of  Porsena,  accompanied  his  father 
to  the  Roman  war,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  be- 
siege Aricia,  before  which  he  fell  in  battle.  (Lir. 

ii.  14  5  Dionys.  v.  30,  36,  vii  5.  6.) 

5.  Of  Clnsiuro,  according  to  the  legend,  invited 
the  Gauls  across  the  Alps.  He  had  been  guardian 
to  a  wealthy  Lucumo,  who,  when  he  grew  up, 
seduced  the  wife  of  Aran*.  The  husband  in  re- 
venge carried  wine,  oil,  and  figs,  across  the  Alp*, 
and  bv  these  tempted  the  Gauls  to  invade  Italy. 
(Liv.  *v.  33  ;  Plut.  CamiU.  15.) 

ARU'NTIUS.  [AnRUNTira] 

ARUSIA'NUS,  MESSUS  or  ME'SSIUS,  a 
Roman  grammarian,  who  lived  under  one  of  the 
later  emperors.  Ho  wrote  a  Latin  phrase-book, 
entitled  M  Quadriga,  vel  Exempla  Elocntionum  ex 
Virgilio,  Sallustio,  Terentio,  et  Cicerone  per  literaa 
digesta."  It  is  called  Quadriga  from  its  being 
composed  from  four  authors.  The  work  is  valuable 
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t*  preserving  many  passa^os  from  some  of  Cicero'*  I 
lost  writing*,  and  from  Sallusts  History.  He  first 
gives  i  phrase  generally,  then  an  example,  thus : 
**  Firmatui  iQiu*  rei,  Salluat.  HitL  iii.  Ad  Ci/ti- 
cxm  permit  Jirmatus  anmL  —  Prndens  illarum 
mum,  Sail.  Hid.  L  Prudent  omnium  <]u*w  tenatut 
atswerat*  The  following  words  he  arranges 
under  the  letter  K  : — A'awe,  harm,  kaptus,  khao 
(abL  aCdaoM)  Jama,  ktand**,  kaUeo,  kalco,  kauta- 
tu,  ktam. 

In  tome  MSS.  the  work  is  called  w  M.  Fron- 
tmtf  Exetnpla  Elocution  tun,"  &c. ;  in  others, 
*  Araani  (or  Volusiani)  Meaai  Quadriga.**  On 
ibe  aothority  of  the  former  MSS.  it  has  often 
iisv4  under  the  name  of  F  run  to,  and  under  his 
Mia*  it  wa«  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  from  a  MS. 
irtdt  mediated,  especially  in  the  latter  part.  But 
after  what  Fronto  says  on  Cicero  and  other  authors, 
it  team  highly  improbable  that  he  would  have 
employed  himself  in  composing  such  a  work  from 
time  utben.    He  would  have  chosen  some  of  his 
fat  writ*  writers,  Ennios,  &c    It  is  possible  that 
the  work  may  be  an  extract  by  Arusianus  from  a 
l<ayrr  work  by  Pronto,  which  larger  work  would 
hare  ben  composed  from  a  greater  number  of 
antbfln,  including  those  which  Fronto  most  a<i- 
»imL   The  best  edition  is  that  by  Lindemann, 
ia  bis  Chrjmt  Gram  matirorum  Latin,  Vet.  voL  L 
p.  1»,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  collection, 
a  excellent  condition,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
two  of  «  few  ;a.=Aaffea,  gives  the  work  complete.  It 
ewtsins  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  Mai's 
Hiram,  This  new  part  contains  many  of  the  most 
valuable  passages,  those  from  Cicero's  lost  writings 
and  from  Salhist's  History.    The  transcriber  has 
prefixed  the  following  remark  :  —  **  In  aliquibus 
Cabobnt  pro  Arusiani  Messi  male  irrepsit  Cornelii 
Fwotonis."    Lindemann  gives  m  the  notes  the 
exact  references  to  the  passages  which  in  the  MS. 
are  referred  to  only  by  the  book.  [Fronto.] 
(Xwbohr,  im  kit  edit,  of  Fronto,  Berlin,  1816,  p. 
*xxi,  Ate ;  Lindemann,  PraefaL  m  Corp.  Gromnu 
Lai.  Vet  v  p.  201,  Ac.)  [A.  A.] 

ARYAN DES  ('AoWrfm),  a  Persian,  who  was 
•ppourted  by  Cambyse*  governor  of  Egypt.  During 
his  administration  Pberetime,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
«h»i  of  Cyrene,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Aryandes 
**  a  suppliant,  and  to  have  solicited  his  assistance 
is  avenging  the  death  of  ber  son,  who  had  been 
Bordered  it  Barca,  aa  she  pretended,  because  he 
had  been  %  friend  of  the  Persians.    Aryandes  ac- 
c  *dirijr!v  placed  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  her  com- 
Herodotus  thinks  that  this  whole  affair 
»M  a  rtwre  pretext  under  which  the  Persian  satrap 
ciTxeakd  huis  desire  of  conquering  Libya  After 
the  centum  of  liarca,  some  of  the  Persians  want- 
*&  to  take  possession  of  Cyrene  also,  but  before 
they  came  to  any  determination,  Aryandes  sent  a 
»»«ger  to  call  the  troops  back  to  Egypt.  Da- 
*oa»  Hjstaspis  wished  to  perpetuate  his  own 
Bemory  in  a  manner  in  which  no  king  had  yet 
done,  3n<i  for  tbia  purpose  he  struck  gold  coins  of 
the  portst  metaL    Aryandes  imitated  the  king  by 
outing  mooey  of  the  purest  silver;  but  Dareius, 
indfjnant  at  soeh  presumption, had  him  put  to  death. 
(Herod,  iv.  165—167,  200—203.)        [L.  S.] 
AKVBAS  or  ARYMBAS.  [AaaiBAS.] 
ARYETilS.  [AfrrvAoaa] 
A8ANDER  ("Aira>*poj).    1.  A  son  of  Philo- 
tat  and  brother  of  Parmenion.    Alexander  the 
(iieat  appointed  him  in  a.  c  384,  governor  of  Ly- 


dia  and  the  other  parts  of  the  satrapy  of  Spithri- 
dates,  and  also  placed  under  his  command  an  army 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  Macedonian  autho- 
rity. (Arrian,  Anal,  i.  18.)  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  a.  c  328,  Asander  and  Nearchus  led  a 
number  of  Greek  mercenaries  to  Alexander,  who 
was  then  staying  at  Zariaspa.  (iv.  7.)  In  the 
division  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
in  a  c  323,  Asander  obtained  Carta  for  his  satrapy, 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Antipa- 
ter.  (Phot.  BiU.  p.  64,  a,  69,  b,  72,  a,  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Diod.  xviii.  3,  39,  who  in  these  and  other  passages 
uses  the  name  of  Caasander  instead  of  Asander, 
and  thus  produces  a  confusion  in  his  account ;  Jus- 
tin, xiii.  4;  Curtius,  x.  10.)  At  the  command  of 
Antipater  he  fought  against  At  talus  and  Alcetas, 
both  partisans  of  Perdiccas  (Phot.  Bill  p.  72,  b.), 
but  was  conquered  by  them.  In  a  c  317,  while 
Antigonus  was  engaged  in  Persia  and  Media, 
Asander  increased  his  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  was  formed  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Caasander 
of  Macedonia  against  Antigonus,  although  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xix.  57)  on  account 
of  the  above  mentioned  confusion  with  Caasander. 
In  a  c.  315,  when  Antigonus  began  his  operations 
against  the  confederates,  he  sent  one  Ptolemy,  a 
nephew  of  his,  with  an  army  to  relieve  Amisus, 
and  to  expel  from  Cappndocia  the  army  with  which 
Asander  had  invaded  that  country  ;  but  aa  Asan- 
der was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Caasander 
(Diod.  xix.  62,  68),  he  maintained  himself  until 
a  c.  3)  3,  when  Antigonus  himself  marched  against 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  surrender  his  whole  army, 
to  restore  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  to  free- 
dom, to  regard  his  satrapy  of  Caria  as  the  gift  of 
Antigonus,  and  to  give  his  brother  Agathon  as 
ho*mge.  But  after  a  few  days  Asander  broke  this 
humiliating  treaty  :  he  contrived  to  get  his  brother 
out  of  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  for  assistance*  An- 
tigonus indignant  at  these  acta,  immediately  sent 
out  an  army  to  restore  the  Greek  towns  to  freedom 
by  force  of  anna  Caria  too  appears  to  have  been 
conquered,  and  Asander  from  this  time  disappears 
from  history.   (Diod.  xix.  75.) 

2.  A  man  of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus.  He  first  occurs  in  history  as  a  general 
of  Phamaces  II.  of  the  Bosporus,  whose  sister 
Dynarais  was  the  wife  of  Asander.  In  a  a  47, 
bo  revolted  against  his  brother-in-law  who  had 
appointed  him  regent  of  his  kingdom  during  his 
war  against  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  Asander 
hoped  by  thus  deserting  his  brother-in-law  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  Romans,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  himself.  When, 
therefore,  Phamaces  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
and  took  refuge  in  his  own  dominions,  Asander 
had  him  put  to  death.  Asander  now  usurped  the 
throne,  but  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  upon 
it,  for  Julius  Caesar  commanded  Mitbridates  of 
Pergamus,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Bosporus,  to  make  war  upon  Asander. 
Dion  Cass.  xlii.  46—48,  liv.  24  ;  Appian,  Milkrid. 
20;  Caesar,  de  Beilo  Ale*.  78.)  The  results  of 
this  undertaking  are  not  mentioned,  but  if  we  mav 
believe  the  authority  of  Lucian  (Afocroo.  17)  Asaii- 
der  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus.  He  died  of  voluntary  star- 
ration  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  from 
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despair  at  seeinjr  hit  troops  desert  to  Scribonius. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  311)  speaks  of  a  wall  or  a  ditch 
which  Asander  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Crimea,  of  360  stadia  in  length,  to  protect  the 
peninsula  against  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes.  (Mannert,  Geogr.  der  Urieck.  «.  K6m.  iv. 
p.  293.)  [L.  S.] 

ASBAMAEUS  (' AcrSa+uuor),  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  the  protector  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths.  It 
was  derived  from  a  well,  Asbamaeon  near  Tyana, 
in  Cappadocia,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to  be 
beneficial  and  pleasant  to  honest  persons,  but  pes- 
tilential to  those  who  were  guilty  of  perjury. 
When  perjured  persons  drank  of  the  water,  it  pro- 
duced a  disease  of  the  eyes,  dropsy,  and  lameness, 
so  that  the  guilty  persons  were  unable  to  walk 
away  from  the  well,  and  were  obliged  to  own 
their  crime.  (Philostr.  VU.  ApoUon.  i.  6. ;  Paeodo- 
Aristot.  Mirab.  Autcult.  163 ;  Ammian.  Marcellin. 
xxiii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SBOLUS  ("AfffoKot),  a  centaur,  whom  Hesiod 
(Semi.  I  fere,  185)  calls  oiuvumjs,  probably  from 
his  skill  in  observing  or  prophesying  from  the 
flight  of  birds.  He  fought  against  the  Lapithae 
at  the  nuptials  of  Peirilhous,  and  was  subsequently 
nailed  to  a  cross  by  Heracles,  who  is  said  to  have 
made  an  epigram  upon  him,  which  is  preserved  in 
Philoatratu*.  (Her.  xix.  §  17  ;  comp.  Tzetz.  ChU. 
t.  22.)  [US.] 

ASCA'LABUS  (*A<ritdAa*o*),  a  son  of  Misme. 
When  Dcmetcr  on  her  wanderings  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Persephone  came  to  Misme  in  Attica,  the 
goddess  was  received  kindly,  and  being  exhausted 
and  thirsty,  Misme  gave  her  something  to  drink. 
As  the  goddess  emptied  the  vessel  at  one  draught, 
AscaJabus  laughed  at  her,  and  ordered  a  whole 
cask  to  be  brought.  Demeter  indignant  at  his 
conduct,  sprinkled  the  few  remaining  drops  from 
her  vessel  upon  him  and  thereby  changed  him  into 
a  lizard.  (Antonin.  Lib.  24 ;  Ov.  Mei.  v.  447, 
where  a  similar  story  is  related,  though  without  the 
name  either  of  Misme  or  AscaJabus ;  Wclckcr,  Dot 
Kunst-Mtueum  zu  Bon*,  p.  74,  &c.)  For  differ- 
ent legends  respecting  what  happened  to  Demctcr 
on  her  arrival  in  Attica,  see  Baubo,  Iambk,  and 
Mbtanbira.  [L.  S.) 

ASCA'LAPHUS  ('A<ricdAo$oj).  1.  A  son  of 
Ares  and  Astyoche,  and  brother  of  Ialmcnus, 
together  with  whom  he  led  the  Minyans  of  Orcbo- 
raenos  against  Troy,  in  thirty  ships.  (Horn.  //.  ii. 
51 1,  fee)  In  the  war  against  Troy,  he  was  slain 
by  the  hand  of  Dciphobus,  at  which  Ares  was 
filled  with  anger  and  indignation.  (IL  xiii.  519, 
&c,  xv.  1 10,  &c  ;  comp.  Paus. 
According  to  Apollodorus  (L  9.  §  1 
Ascalaphus  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  also  one 
of  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Hyginus  iu  one  passage 
(Faft.  97)  calls  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmenus  sons  of 
Lycus  of  Argos,  while  in  another  {Ful>.  159)  he 
agrees  with  the  common  account.  One  tradition 
descrilied  Ascalaphus  as  having  gone  from  Troy  to 
Sauiarcia,  and  as  having  been  buried  there  by 
Arcs.  The  name  of  Samarcia  itself  was  derived 
from  this  occurrence,  that  is,  from  <mpa  or  arj^ia 
and  "Ap»}i.    (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1009.) 

2.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra  (  Apollod.  L  5. 
§  3)  or  by  Orphne.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  540.)  Servius 
(ttd  Aen.  iv.  462 )  calls  him  a  son  of  Styx.  When 
Persephone  was  in  the  lower  world,  and  Pluto 
gave  her  permission  to  return  to  the  upper,  pro- 
vided she  had  not  eaten  anything,  Ascalaphus 
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declared  that  she  had  eaten  part  of  a  pomegranate. 
Demctcr  (according  to  Apollodorus,  /.  c,  ii.  5.  §  1  J) 
punished  him  by  burying  him  under  a  huge  stone, 
and  when  subsequently  this  stone  was  removed  by 
Heracles  *be  changed  Ascalaphus  into  an  owl. 
According  to  Ovid,  Persephone  herself  changed 
him  into  an  owl  by  sprinkling  him  with  water  of 
the  river  Phlegetbon.  There  is  an  evident  resem- 
blance between  the  mythua  of  Ascalabos  and  that 
of  Ascalaphus.  The  latter  seems  to  be  only  a 
modification  or  continuation  of  the  former,  and  the 
confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  resemblance 
between  the  words  oWUafor,  a  lizard,  and  da- 
K&XaQot,  an  owl.  [L.  S.J 

A'SCALUS  CA<nra\of),  a  son  of  Hymenaeut, 
and  a  general  of  the  Lydian  king  Aciamus,  who  is 
said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ascalon  in  Syria. 
(Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  'AawdAow.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'NIUSCAffmkiM),  a  son  of  Aeneas  by 
Creusa  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  666),  or  by  Lavinia.  (Liv. 
i.  1,  3  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  760.)  From  Livy  it 
would  seem  that  some  traditions  distinguished  be- 
tween an  earlier  and  a  later  Ascanius  the  one  a 
son  of  Creusa,  and  the  other  of  Lavinia.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy,  Ascanius  and  some  Phrygian  albes  of 
the  Trojans  were  sent  by  Aeneas  to  the  country 
of  Dascylitis,  whose  inhabitants  made  Ascanius 
their  king;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Troy,  and 
ruled  there  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  had  likewise  returned 
to  Troy.  (Dionys.  HaL  L  47,  53.)  Another 
legend  made  Ascanius  found  a  new  kingdom  at 
Scepsis  in  Troas,  in  conjunction  with  Scamandrius, 
the  son  of  Hector.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607.)  Others 
again,  according  to  whom  his  original  name  was 
Euryleon,  made  him  accompany  bis  father  to  Italy 
and  succeed  him  as  king  of  the  Latins.  (Dion vs. 
i.  65.)  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Ascanius  was  yet  too  young  to  undertake  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  after  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  he  left  Lavinium  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvius.  According  to 
Dionysius  (i.  70),  Silvius  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Ascanius,  and  disputed  the  succession  with  .lulus, 
a  son  of  Ascanius.  The  dispute  was  decided  in 
favour  of  Silvius.  Scrvius  (ad  Aen.  L  271)  states, 
that  Ascanius  was  also  called  Uus,  Jul  us,  Dar- 
danus,  and  Lcontodamus.  The  gens  Julia  at 
Rome  traced  iu  pedigree  up  to  Julusand  Ascanius. 
(Heyne,  flxcun.  viii.,  ad  Aen.  i.)  In  the  stories 
about  Troy  there  occur  three  other  personages  of 
the  name  Ascanius.    (Apullod.  iii  12.  §  5  ;  Horn. 

ii.  862,  xiii.  792.)  [L.  S.] 

A'SCARUS  ('AoKapos),  a  Theban  statuary, 
who  made  a  statue  of  Zeus  dedicated  by  the 
Thessalians  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  v.  24.  §  1.) 
Thiersch  (Epoehen  der  bild.  KttnsL,  p.  160,  &c 
Anm.)  endeavours  to  shew  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Agcladas  of  Sicyon.    [Aukladak.]     [C.  P.  M.] 

A'St'LAPO,  a  physician  of  Patrae,  in  Achats 
who  attended  on  Cicero's  frccdman.  Tiro,  during 
an  illness  b.  c.  51.  (C  ic.  ad  J~ an.  xvl  9.)  Cicero 
was  so  much  pleased  by  his  kindness  and  hi* 
medical  skill,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation for  him  to  Senilis  Sulpicius  n.  c.  47.  (xiii. 
20.)  [W.A.G.] 

ASCLEPI'ADAE.  [Aesculapius.] 

ASCLEPl'ADES('AaKA.irin#»?*).  1.  Of  Alex- 
andra, seems  to  have  been  a  grammarian,  as  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (A«fc  37) 
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a*  an  authority  od  the  meaning  of  the  word 

2.  Of  Ahazuba  in  Cilicia,  ia  mentioned  by 
Stephanai  of  Byiantium  (*.  r.  'Ava$ap€d)  as  the 
author  of  many  work*,  of  which  however  only 
ooe,  on  riren  (rtpl  rcncuu^-y),  is  specified. 

X  Awn  of  As  Kirs,  wrote  a  work  on  Demetrius 
Paalernu.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  567.)    It  is  not  quite 
c^roja  whether  he  is  not  the  same  as  Asclepiades 
of  Myrleia,  who  is  also  called  a  native  of  Nicaca. 
Byx.  $.  r.  SUata.) 

4  A  Cysk  philosopher,  a  natire  of  Phlius,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Crates  of  Thebes,  who  must 
wnteqaemlv  hare  lived  about  B.  c  330.  (Diog. 
W  ri.  91 ;  TertulL  c  Nat.  iL  1 4.)  Whether 
ke  a  the  time  as  the  one  whom  Cicero  (  Tusc  v. 
IS)  itatet  to  haTe  been  blind*  i»  uncertain. 

i.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  along 
*nh  Smianns  and  Chytton,  and  lived  in  the  reign 
of  CoMUntius  and  Julianus,  about  a.  d.  360. 
(Joliaa,  Orat  c  Herod.  Cyn.  p.  224  ;  Aramian. 
Mare  .  nil.  11) 

k  Of  Cttbits,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of 
hi»  as&Tf  ishwd  and  Phoenicia,  of  which  a  frag- 
■*«  »  pwwl  in  Porphyrins.  (DcAUtin.  iv.  15; 
offlp.  Himnvm.  ad  Joritu  2.) 

7.  An  EcvrruN,  possessed,  according  to  Suidat 
(<.  r.  'HptW»$ ),  a  profound  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
t*«^y,  and  wrote  hymns  on  his  natire  gods.  He 
alio  ranposrd  a  work  upon  the  agreement  among 
0«  afferent  religions,  a  second  on  the  history  of 
Egypt  s»d  a  third  on  Ogyges.    Of  the  history  of 
%pt  the  sixtieth  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 
(oi.p.83.)   There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
tha  Astleptades  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom 
^ntonioi  (Ami.  94)  calls  the  author  of  S^oKoyov- 
u**9«  »nd  of  whom  he  quotes  a  fragment.  This 
Q"**yifuvOi  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  same 
*wk  *»  that  on  the  agreement  among  the  different 
rriipoij*,  Snetonius  calls  him  Asclepiades  Mendes, 
*hith  teems  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a 
t°wu  in  Kgypt    (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Horn.  IL  vii. 
}■  U7 ;  Casaub.  ad  Smrt  L  c. ;  Voasius,  <U  Hid. 
V***-  p.  40C,  ed.  Westermann.) 

8.  Erw%AMUATic  poet*.  Under  the  name  of 
Aideptaaes  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  upwards 
«f  forty  epigrams ;  but  it  ia  more  than  probable 
toat  they  are  not  all  the  productions  of  the  same 
P*t  Shdc  of  them  undoubtedly  belong  to  Ascle- 
pades  of  Samoa,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of 
Thfoaitnv  and  said  to  have  written  bucolic  poetry, 
tehoi  ad  Timer,  vii.  21,  40;  Meleager,  i.  46; 
Tbeocni.  ril  40 ;  Moschus,  iii.  96.)  Others  may 
the  productions  of  Asclepiades  of  Adramyttium, 
»!*>  hred  at  an  earlier  time.  (Jacobs,  ad  AnikoL 
xiiL  p.  86*.) 

8-  A  tTRic  poet,  from  whom  a  certain  species 
«f  »erse,  resembling  the  choriambic,  is  said  to  have 
Crr"Twi  its  name;  but  the  ancients  themselves 
*«e  not  agreed  whether  the  Aaclcpiadic  verse 
id  rented  by  Asclepiades,  or  whether  he  used 
it  only  more  frequently  tlian  others.    He  lived 
*to  the  time  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  (Hepbaest 
Aanbr.  p.  34 ;  Atlilius  Fortunatianus,  p.  2700, 
«*■  Putsch.) 
l«.  Of  Mbndb.    See  No.  7. 
U.  Of  M  i'RLKia  in  Bithynia,  or  of  Ntcaea,  a 
•a  of  Diotimna.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Apollonius 
Khodius.  and  lived  aix  >ut  the  time  of  Pompey  the 
''"at  Suidas  places  him  nearlv  a  century  earlier, 
-  critics 'have  inferred,  that 
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there  must  have  been  two  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia, 
the  one  of  whom  was  perhaps  a  son  or  grandson  of 
the  other.  The  younger  taught  grammar  at  Rome, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  aa  the  one  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  Spain  as  a  teacher  of  gram- 
mar, and  wrote  a  description  of  the  tribes  of  Spain 
(*tpatyi)ots  toV  i&vwv),  to  which  Strabo  occasion- 
ally refers,  (iii.  p.  157,  &c)  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia 
ia  also  mentioned  as  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragments.  1.  On  grammarians  or  grammars  (»«pi 
ypaunarueilr,  Suidas,  s.  c.  'OpQws ;  Anonym.  Vit. 
A  rati;  S.  Empiric  adv.  Grammai.  47,  72,252). 
2.  A  work  on  the  poet  Cratinus  (w«pl  Kportyov, 
Athen.  xi.  p.  501 ).  3.  A  work  called  irspl  Ncoto- 
P&os.  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  477,  488,  &c,  498,  503.) 
4.  An  vroftrrKxa  tt}i  OSvovtias.  (Etym.  M.  #.  e. 
'Apratos ;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  Od.x.%  xL  269,  321, 
326,  xiL  69,  ed.  Buttmann.)  5.  A  work  on  the 
history  of  Bithynia  (B<0vrurd),  which  consisted  of 
at  least  ten  books.  (Parthen.  Erot.  35 ;  SchoL  ad 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  722,  791  ;  Athen.  iL  p.  50.) 
He  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great  mentioned  by  Arrian. 
(Anab.  vii.  15;  comp.  Vossius,  de  Hist  Graee. 
pp.  97,  158,  161,  187,  ed.  Westermann;  F.  X. 
Werfer,  Ada  Philol.  Afonac  iii.  4.  p.  551,  where 
the  fragments  of  Asclepiades  arc  collected.) 

12.  Of  Traoill'8  in  Thrace,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  Isocratc*.  (Phot  Bibl.  p.  486,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  He  is  called  a  tragic  writer,  but  was 
more  probably  a  sophist  or  a  grammarian.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  called  rpay^>9o6utya,  in 
six  books,  which  treated  on  the  subjects  used  by 
the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  dealt  with  their  mythuses.  (Plut. 
Vii.  X.  Orat.  p.  837;  Steph.  By*.  *.  v.  TpdyiKot ; 
Athen.  x*  p.  456;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  AwrwJAn*; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  /Wjo*/opxo» ;  comp.  Werfer,  Up.  489, 
where  the  fragments  of  the  rpay^ot^tya  ?ire  col- 
lected.) 

1 3.  A  bishop  of  Trallbs,  who  lived  about  a.  n. 
484.  A  letter  of  his  and  ten  anathetnatismi  against 
Fullo  are  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Lab- 
beus,  ConciL  iv.  p.  1 120.  Another  letter  of  his  ia 
still  extant  in  the  Vienna  and  Vatican  libraries  in 
MS.  (Fabr.  Bibl  Grate,  xi.  p.  583.)  This  Ascle- 
piades must  be  distinguished  from  an  earlier  Chris- 
tian writer  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Lactantius.  (viL  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPI'ADES  { Acnt\Tnru&w),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  some  of  whom  probably  assumed 
this  appellation  either  as  a  sort  of  honorary  title  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  or 
in  order  to  signify  that  they  themselves  belonged 
to  it  A  list  of  the  physicians  who  bore  this  name 
is  given  by  Lc  Clerc,  Hist  de  la  Med. ;  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr.  voL  xiiL  p.  87,  &c  ed.  vet ;  C.  G.  Gum- 
pert,  AscUpiadia  Bitkyni  Fragmenta,  Vinar.  1794, 
8vo^  p.  3,  &c;  C.  F.  H  or  less,  De  Medicit  Veteribut 
"Aadepiadt*"  Dictis,  Bonn.  1828,  4 to. 

1.  Asclbpiadk8  Bituynus,  a  very  celebrated 
physician  of  Bithynia,  who  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  b.  c,  which  he  maintained  through 
life,  and  in  a  certain  degree  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors. It  is  said  that  he  first  came  to  Rome  ns  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxvi.  7),  and  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  successful 
in  this  profession,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  From  what  we  learn  of  bia 
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history  and  of  his  practice,  it  would  appear  that  he 
may  be  fairly  characterixed  a*  a  man  of  natural 
talents,  acquainted  with  human  nature  (or  rather 
with  human  weakness),  possessed  of  considerable 
shrewdness  and  address,  but  with  little  science  or 
professional  skill  He  began  (upon  the  plan  which 
is  so  generally  found  successful  by  those  who  are 
conscious  of  their  own  ignorance)  by  vilifying  the 
principles  and  practice  of  his  predecessors,  and  by 
asserting  that  he  had  discovered  a  more  compen- 
dious and  effective  mode  of  treating  diseases  than 
had  been  before  known  to  the  world.  As  he  was 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  he  decried  the 
labours  of  those  who  sought  to  investigate  the 
structure  of  the  body,  or  to  watch  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  and  ho  is  said  to  hate  directed  his 
attacks  more  particularly  against  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  had 
the  discretion  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  very  active 
and  powerful  remedies,  and  to  trust  principally  to 
the  efficacy  of  diet,  exercise,  bathing,  and  other 
circumstances  of  this  nature.  A  part  of  the  great 
popularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  his 
prescribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  patients 
(PUn.  H.  N.  vii.  37,  xxiiL  22),  and  upon  his  not 
only  attending  in  all  cases,  with  great  assiduity,  to 
everything  which  contributed  to  their  comfort,  but 
also  upon  nia  nattering  their  prejudices  and  indulg- 
ing their  inclinations.  By  the  due  application  of 
these  means,  and  from  the  state  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  practised,  we  may,  without  much 
difficulty,  account  for  the  great  eminence  at  which 
he  arrived,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in 
Asclepiades  the  prototype  of  more  than  one  popular 
physician  of  modern  times.  Justice,  however, 
obliges  us  to  admit,  that  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  share  of  acuteneas  and  dis- 
cernment, which  on  some  occasions  he  employed 
with  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  to  him  we  are 
indebted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  arrangement 
of  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of  Acute  and 
Chronic  (Cael.  AureL  De  Morb.  Ckron.  iii.  8.  p. 
469),  a  division  which  has  a  real  foundation  in 
nature,  and  which  still  forms  an  important  feature 
in  the  most  improved  modem  nosology.  In  his 
philosophical  principles  Asclepiades  is  said  to  have 
been  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  and  to  have  adopted 
his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  on  which  he 
attempted  to  build  a  new  theory  of  disease,  by 
supposing  that  all  morbid  action  might  be  reduced 
into  obstruction  of  the  pores  and  irregular  distri- 
bution of  the  atoms.  This  theory  he  accommodated 
to  his  division  of  diseases,  the  acute  being  supposed 
to  depend  essentially  upon  a  constriction  of  the 
pores,  or  an  obstruction  of  them  by  a  superfluity  of 
atoms  ;  the  chronic,  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  pores 
or  a  deficiency  of  the  atoms.  Nothing  remains  of 
his  writings  but  a  few  fragments,  which  have  been 
collected  and  published  by  Oumpert  in  the  little 
work  mentioned  above.  There  is  a  poem  con- 
taining directions  respecting  health  (vyuud  wapay- 
ytKfjum)  which  is  ascribed  to  Asclepiades  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  which  was  first  published  by  R.  von 
Wclx,  Wiirzborg,  1842  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  HUi- 
niechee  Museum  (p.  444  in  the  voL  of  1843)  has 
shewn,  that  this  poem  could  not  have  been  written 
before  the  seventh  century  after  Christ. 

The  age  at  which  Asclepiades  died  and  the  date 
of  his  death  arc  unknown ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
laid  a  wager  with  Fortune,  engaging  to  forfeit  his 
character  as  a  physician  if  he  should  ever  suffer 
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from  any  disease  himself.  Pliny,  who  tells  the 
anecdote  (H.  N.  vii.  37),  adds,  that  he  won  hit 
wager,  for  that  he  reached  a  great  age  and  died  at 
last  from  an  accident 

Further  information  respecting  the  medical  and 
philosophical  opinions  of  Asclepiades  may  be  found 
in  Sprengel's  Hist  de  la  Mid. ;  Isemee,  Gad. 
der  Med. ;  Ant  Cocchi,  DLicorto  Prima  *y}«* 
AxUpiade,  Firente,  1758,  4to,;  0.  F.  Bianchint, 
La  Medidma  d?A*depiade*  per  ben  curve  U  Mektt* 
Acute,  raceoUa  da  Varii  Frammcua'  Greet  *  Lat»u 
Veneria,  1769,  4to.;  K.  F.  Burdach,  Aider**-* 
und  John  Brown,  eine  Parallel*,  Leiptig,  1800, 
8vo.;  Id.  Scriptorum  de  Axlejiiade  Ink*,  Lips. 
1800,  4to. ;  Bostock's  Hist,  of  Med*  from  which 
work  part  of  the  preceding  account  has  been  taken. 

2.  ASCLBPUDXH  PhaRMACION  (  ♦apM'2*'*')  or 

Junior,  a  physician  who  must  have  lived  si  tbe 
end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  lecond 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  quotes  Awfronachut, 
Dioscorides,  and  Sciboniua  Largus  (Gal.  De  Oompc*. 
Medicam,  etc  Lome,  vii.  2,  x.  2,  voL  xiil  pp.  51, 
53,  342  ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  etc  Gee,  vii.  6, 
voL  xiii.  p.  968),  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Gs- 
ten.  He  derived  his  surname  of  Pharman/Q 
his  skill  and  knowledge  of  phannncy,  on  wLica 
subject  he  wrote  a  work  in  ten  books,  five  on  ex- 
ternal remedies,  and  five  on  internal  (Gal  W. 
voL  xiii.  p.  442.)  Galen  quotes  this  work  very 
frequently,  and  generally  with  approbation. 

3.  M.  Artoriub  Abclbpiadbs.  [Artoric*.] 

4.  A«CLBPIADB8  PhIXOPH  V  SIC  US  (4>iko$vemit), 

a  physician,  who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  w 
before  the  second  century  after  Christ  as  he '» 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some  of  hi» 
medical  formulae.  (De  Compos.  Mnlimm-  «*. 
oos,  vil  5,  viii.  5,  vol  xiii.  pp.  102,  179.) 

5.  L.  StRIBONlUS  AscLBPlADSR,  who*e  nanir 
occurs  in  a  Latin  inscription  of  unknown  date,  i» 
supposed  by  Rhodius  (ad  Scrib.  Lara.  p.  4)  to  be 
Scribonius  Largus  Designationus  [Largos],  bat 
this  is  very  doubtful. 

6.  Asclbpiaobs  Titibnris,  a  physician,  vbo 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  tbe  second  ecntun 
after  Christ  as  be  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurehan"*- 
(De  Morb.  A  cut  iii.  5,  p.  201.) 

7.  ASCLBPIADBR  JUNIOR  (6  NfaffVpOf),  S  ft? 

sician  quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  m*'- 
Loco*,  i.  1.  vol.  xii.  p.  410),  who  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Asclepiades  Pharmacion. 

8.  Arbius  Arclbpiadbs  ("Apetot)  is  onnv- 
times  inserted  in  the  list  of  physicians  of  tbe  nam* 
of  Asclepiades,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,** 
in  the  passage  of  Galen  where  the  names  occnr(/* 
Oompoe.  Medicam.  Ixtron,  viii.  5.  vol.  xui. 
182)  instead  of  'Apttov  'AaicAirtridSov  we  should 
probably  read  'Apsfov  'AffKAiprtaSeiov.  [Abbics.] 

9.  M.  Gallus  Asclbpiadkr  seems  to  be  a 
similar  mistake,  as  in  Galen,  De  Compos.  Meditw*- 
tec  Loco*,  viii.  5,  voL  xiii.  p.  179,  instead  >i 
ToXAoi;  Mdptcov  tow  'AffitATpridSw  we  should  pro- 
bably read  TaAAov  Md>*ou  row  *A*~*A*r«*<w* 
[Gallhs.] 

There  are  several  other  physicians  of  the  bum 
of  Asclepiades  mentioned  in  inscriptions,  of  whoa 
nothing  worth  recording  is  known.  A  list  of  Utr&i 
is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  above.  [WA^-l 

ASCLEPIODCRUS  fAo-irAWfcsfo*).  I  A 
Macedonian,  son  of  Timander,  was  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  after  the  cou> 
quest  of  Syria  was  appointed  by  Alexander  satrap 
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In  B.  c  328,  he  led  rcinforce- 


meats  frcm  Syria  to  Alexander  in  eastern  Asia, 
and  tier?  berime  involved  in  the  conspiracy  which 
*a»  fonnd  by  Hennolaus  against  the  life  of  the 
king.  (Aman,  Amab.'vr.  13,  Imd.  18;  Curtius,  vii. 
10,  nil  6.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  one 
*hnm  Actigonut,  in  ac  317,  made  satrap  of 
Penis  (Diod.  xix.  48) ;  bat  he  mast  be  distin- 
jfniihrd  from  an  Asclepiodorus,  a  general  of  Casaan- 
der,  mentioned  by  Diodorua,  (xix.  60.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  small  work  o:i  tactics  (to*- 
rwi  xtfaAcia),  who  is  in  some  MSS.  called 
Astkpiaiotus.  Hi*  work  exists  in  several  MSS. 
u  l*rdfn.  Park,  and  Rome,  but  has  not  yet  been 
puWsW.  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPIODO'RUS.  1.  An  Athenian  painter, 
s  cocirciponuy  of  Ape  lies,  who  considered  him  to 
«eel  himself  in  the  svrometrv  and  correctness  of 
hisdnsriag.  (Pun.  H.  M  xxxv.  10.  a  36.  §  21.) 
Plot**  (4  Gloria  Athen.  2)  ranks  him  with 
KspiiauvaadNicia*. 

1  A  statoary,  famed  for  statues  of  philosophers. 
(Plia.  tt.  N.  xxxir.  19.  f  26.)        [C  P.  M.] 

ASaEPICrTX)TUS  CAntAipna&rras.)  1. 
TSe  suthor  of  an  epigram  which  seems  to  have 
taken  from  the  base  of  a  statoe  of  Meronon. 
(AnhtL  Grose.  Append.  No.  16,  ed.  Tauchnitx.; 
°mp.  Brum*.  A*al«t.  i.  p.  490;  Letronne  in  the 
TWzrf*,*,  nftkc  1L  Society  of  Literature  vol  iL 
I  part  L  1332.) 

-  Of  Alexandria,  the  most  distinguished  among 
tke  4i»c  iplrt  of  Proclus,  and  the  teacher  of  Damas- 
*is  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions  of 
PtpaioL  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Tim- 
of  p^to,  which  however  is  lost.  (Olympiod. 
M<1tvnlc*).  4 ;  Suidaa,  m,  v.  'Affx\rpruiSorot ;  Da- 
^w*.  Tit  /ncL  op.  PhaL  pp.  344,  h.  345,  b.) 

a  An  author  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Diode- 
am,  and  seems  to  have  written  a  life  of  this  em- 
(Vopisc  AmreUan.  44.)    He  seems  to  be 
•*»  ■me  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  a  general 
«  iJ»  reign  of  Probus.    (  Vopisc,  Prob.  22. ) 

4.  A  pupil  of  Poddonius,  who,  according  to 
Ws  (Sat  Qua**,  vi.  17),  wrote  a  work  called 
*  Qnwtuamua  Naturaliam  causae." 

5.  A  ewnmander  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  in  the 
*"3.v  if  Prrseo*,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlii. 
M,xi».i)  [L.S.] 

ASCLEPIODOTUS  ( *A/TK\ypnotoTot ) ,  a  phy- 
who  wus  also  w«dl  verv-d  in  mathematics 


and  who  grew  famous  for  reviving  the 
***  of  whke  hellebore,  which  in  his  time  had 
rrown  qaile  out  of  vogue.     He  lived  probably 
*****  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as 
k«  *a*  the  jKipfl  of  Jacobus  Psychrestus,  and  is 
-"iti<ir!«l  bv  Damaiieiu*.     (Damaaciu*,  up.  Phut. 
Lad.  242,  p.  344,  bu,  ed,  Bekk. ;  Suidaa,  $.  r. 
^wt;  PreimPs  HuL  of  Phytic.)    [W.  A.  O.] 
ASCLEPIOWrUS,  CA;SSIUS,  a  man  of 
rat  wealth  among  the  Bithyniana,  shewed  the 
*oe  respect  to  Soranus,  when  he  was  under 
Kej«S  d»plca«ure,  as  he  had  when  Soranus  was  in 
;^*'»perity.    He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his 
pnperty  and  driven  into  exile,  a.  D.  67,  but  was 
■^u*ed  by  Oalba.    (Tac  An*,  xrl  33;  Dion 
Cam.  briL  26.) 

ASCLFPIUS  CA*ncAifw«>»).    1.  A  fabulous 
>r*onasr,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Hermes, 
Egyptian  Thot,  who  wa*  regarded  a*  the  father 
«f  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.   There  existed  in 
a  Greek  dialogue  (xiyos  t4\*mi)  be- 
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tween  Asclepias  and  Hermes  on  God,  man,  and 


the  uni 


verse ;  we  now  posses  on 


Iv  a 


Latin  trans- 


lation of  it,  which  in  former  times  used  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Appuleius.  It  is  entitled  w  Hermetis 
Trismegisti  Asclepius,  seu  de  Nature  Deo  rum 
Dialogus,"  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  very 
late  time,  that  is,  of  the  age  in  which  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  attempted  between  the  polytheism  of  an- 
tiquity and  Christianity  through  the  medium  of 
the  views  of  the  New  Platonists.  (Bosscha  in 
Oudendorp's  edition  of  Appuleius,  iii.  p.  517;  Hil- 
debrand,  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Appuleiit  p.  28,  &c) 
To  the  same  Asclepius  is  also  ascribed  a  work  still 
extant,  entitled  Spot  'AffKArfwlov  wpdt  'Apjiuva 
fWiA^a,  which  is  printed  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  A.  Turnebus  in  his  edition  of  the 
Poemander  ascribed  to  Hermes  TrismegUtus  ( Paris, 
1554,  4to.),  and  in  F.  Patricius's  Nova  de  1/niver- 
tie  Philosophic  Ferrara,  1591,  foL  The  Latin 
translation  of  the  work  is  contained  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  works  (Opera)  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Bawl, 
1561. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes and  the  history  of  Thucydides ;  but  both 
works  arc  now  lost.  (Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  Philip. 
1 ;  ScboL  Bavar.  ad  Dem.  de  faU.  Ug.  pp.  375, 
378;  Marcellin.  Vit.  ThmeyL  57;  Schol.  ad 
Tiiueyd.  i.  56.) 

3.  Of  Trallcs,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a 
disciple  of  Ammonius,  the  son  of  Hermias.  He 
lived  about  A.  D.  500,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  first  six  or  seven  books  of  Aristotle  a  Meta- 
physics and  on  the  dpt0u\rrruc^  of  Nicomachus  of 
( ierasa.  These  commentaries  are  still  extant  in  MS., 
but  only*»  portion  of  them  has  yet  been  printed  in 
Brandis,  Scholia  Gracca  m  Aridot.  Metaphys.  p. 
518,  &c. ;  comp.  Fabr.  BibL  Grate,  iii.  p.  258; 
St.  Croix  in  the  Magann.  Encydop.  CimptUme 
Annie,  vol.  iii.  p.  359.  [US.] 

ASCLE'PIUS  ('AffitAiJrief),  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen. 
(De  Differ.  Morb.  c  9.  vol  vi  p.  869.)  A  person 
of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Hippocrates  (Diet*,  Schol.  in  Hippocr.  et  Gal.  vol. 
iL  p.  458,  n.,  470,  n.)  as  having  written  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms,  and  probably  also  on 
most  of  the  other  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  to  explain  his  writings  by 
comparing  one  part  with  another.  (Ibid. ;  Littre, 
Oeuvree  ef 'Hippocr.  vol  L  p.  125.)  Another  phy- 
sician of  the  same  name  is  said  by  Fabricius  to  be 
mentioned  by  Aetius.  [W.  A.  G.j 

ASCLETA'RIO,  an  astrologer  and  mathemati- 
cian in  the  time  of  Domitian.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  brought  before  the  emperor  for  some  offence. 
Domitian  tried  to  pat  the  knowledge  of  the  astro- 
loger to  the  test,  and  asked  him  what  kind  of 
death  he  was  to  die,  whereupon  Ascletario  an- 
swered, u  I  know  that  I  shall  soon  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  dogs."  To  prevent  the  realisation  of 
this  aft<H-rtion,  Domitian  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  immediately,  and  to  be  buried.  When  his 
body  lay  on  the  funeral  pile,  a  vehement  wind 
arose,  which  carried  the  body  from  the  pile,  and 
some  dogs,  which  had  been  near,  immediately 
began  devouring  the  half-roasted  body.  Domitian, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  is  said  to  have  been 
more  moved  and  perplexed  than  he  had  ever  been 
before.   This  tale,  which  is  related  in  all  its  i 
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plicity  by  Suetonius  (Domil.  15),  is  much  distorted 
in  the  accounts  which  Cedrenus,  Constantine  Ma- 
nasses,  and  Glycas  give  of  it.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ASCCNIUS  PEDIA'NUS,  who  holds  the 
first  place  among  the  ancient  commentators  of 
Cicero,  teems  to  have  been  born  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Padua.  It  appears  from  a  casual  expres- 
sion in  his  notes  on  the  speech  for  Scaurus,  that 
these  were  written  after  the  consulship  of  Largus 
Caecina  and  Claudius,  that  is  after  a.  d.  42.  We 
learn  from  the  Kusebian  chronicle  that  he  became 
blind  in  his  seventy-third  year,  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  and  that  he  attained  to  the  ago  of 
eighty-five.  The  supposition  that  there  were  two 
Asconii,  the  one  the  companion  of  Virgil  and  the 
expounder  of  Cicero,  the  other  an  historian  who 
flourished  at  a  later  epoch,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
clear  testimony  of  antiquity,  which  recognises  one 
only.  He  wrote  a  work,  now  lost,  on  the  life  of 
Sallust;  and  another,  which  has  likewise  per- 
ished, against  the  censure™  of  Virgil,  of  which 
Donatua  and  other  grammarians  have  availed  them- 
selves in  their  illustrations  of  that  poet ;  but  there 
is  no  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  tract  entitled 
•*  Origo  gentis  Romanae,"  more  commonly,  but 
with  as  little  foundation,  assigned  to  Aurelius 
Victor. 

But  far  more  important  and  valuable  than  the 
above  was  his  work  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero ;  and 
fr.unnenu  of  commentaries,  bearing  his  name,  are 
■till  extant,  on  the  Divinatio,  the  first  two  speeches 
against  Verres  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  the 
speeches  for  Cornelius  (L  ii.),  the  speech  In  toga 
Candida,  for  Scaurus,  against  Piso,  and  for  Milo.  The 
remarks  which  were  drawn  up  for  the  instruction 
of  his  sons  (Comm.  in  Mtion.  14)  are  conveyed  in 
very  pure  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  points  of 
history  and  antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed 
on  the  illustration  of  those  constitutional  forms  of 
the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  which  were  fast  falling  into  oblivion 
under  the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does 
not  apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations, 
which  are  of  a  much  more  grammatical  cast,  and 
exhibit  not  unfrequently  traces  of  a  declining 
Latinity.  Hence,  after  a  very  rigid  and  minute 
examination,  the  roost  able  modern  critics  have 
decided  that  these  last  are  not  from  the  pen  of 
Asconius,  but  must  be  attributed  to  some  gram- 
marian of  a  much  later  date,  one  who  may  have 
been  the  contemporary  or  successor  of  Scrvius  or 
Donatus.  It  is  impossible  here  to  analyse  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  satis- 
factorily established,  but  those  who  wish  for  full 
information  will  find  everything  they  can  desire  in 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Madvig.  (De  Atconii 
Pcdiani,  4*c.  CommentarUs^  Hafniae,  1 828,  8vo.) 

The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  book  is 
curious.  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  renowned  Floren- 
tine, when  attending  the  council  of  Constance  in 
the  year  1416,  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Asconius 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall.  This  MS.  was 
transcribed  by  him,  and  about  the  same  timo  by 
Bartolomeo  di  Montepulciano,  and  by  Soxomcn,  a 
canon  of  Pistoia.  Thus  three  copies  were  taken, 
and  these  are  still  in  existence,  but  the  original  has 
long  since  disappeared.  All  the  MSS.  employed 
by  the  editors  of  Asconius  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  transcript  of  Poggio  exclusively,  and 
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their  discrepancies  arise  solely  from  the  conjectural 
emendations  which  have  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
numerous  corruptions  and  supplying  the  frequently- 
recurring  blanks.  Poggio  has  left  no  description 
of  the  archetype,  but  it  evidently  must  have  been 
in  bad  order,  from  the  number  of  small  gup*  occa- 
sioned probably  by  edges  or  corners  having  been 
torn  off,  or  words  rendered  illegible  by  damp.  In- 
deed the  account  given  of  the  place  where  the 
monks  had  deposited  their  literary  treasures  is 
sufficient  to  account  fully  for  such  imperfections, 
for  it  is  represented  to  have  been  44  a  most  foul 
and  dark  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower,  into 
which  not  even  criminals  convicted  of  capital 
offences  would  have  been  thrust  down." 

The  first  edition  of  Asconius  was  taken  directly 
from  the  transcript  of  Poggio,  and  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1477,  along  with  sundry  essays  and 
dissertations  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero.  The  work 
was  frequently  reprinted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  numerous  editions  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  either  separately  or 
attached  to  the  orations  themselves  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  labours  of  many  excellent  scholars, 
the  text  is  usually  exhibited  in  a  very  corrupt  and 
interpolated  form.  By  far  the  best  is  that  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Cicero's  works 
as  edited  by  Orelli  and  Baiter;  but  many  improve- 
ments might  yet  be  made  if  the  three  original 
transcripts  were  to  be  carefully  collated,  instead  of 
reproducing  mere  copies  of  copies  which  have  been 
disfigured  by  the  carelessness  or  presumption  of 
successive  scribes.  [\V.  R.] 

ASCUS  ("Amor),  a  giant,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Lycurgus  chained  Dionysus  and  threw  him 
into  a  river.  Hermes,  or,  according  to  others 
Zeus,  rescued  Dionysus,  conquered  (itdiiaat*)  the 
giant,  flayed  him,  and  made  a  bag  (  oVtkoj  )  of  hia 
skin.  From  this  event  the  town  of  Damascus  in 
Syria  was  believed  to  hare  derived  its  name. 
( Etym.  M.  and  Steph. Byz. $. v.  Ao/ioo-aos.)  [L.S.J 

A'SDRUBAL.  [Hasdrubal.] 

ASE'LLIO,  P.  SEMPRO'NIUS,  was  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  P.  Scipio  African  us  at  Nu- 
mantia,  B.  c.  1 33,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  affairs 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  (GeU.  ii.  13.)  Hi* 
work  appears  to  have  commenced  with  the  Punic 
wars,  and  it  contained  a  very  full  account  of  the 
times  of  the  Gracchi.  The  exact  title  of  the  work* 
and  the  number  of  books  into  which  it  wa*  divided, 
are  not  known.  From  the  great  superiority  which 
Ascllio  assigns  to  history  above  annals  (op.  GeU. 
v.  18),  it  is  pretty  certain  that  his  own  work  wa» 
not  in  the  form  of  annals.  It  is  sometimes  cited 
by  the  name  of  Ubri  rerum  geatarua^  and  some- 
times by  that  of  historku  ;  and  it  contained  at 
least  fourteen  books.  (GeU.  xiii.  3,  21 ;  Charts.  iL 
p.  195.)  It  is  cited  also  in  Gell.  i.  13,  iv.  9,  xiii. 
3,  21  ;  Priscian,  v.  p.  668;  Serv.  ad  Vira.  Aet^ 
xii.  121 ;  Nonius,  *.  v.  gfiscitur. 

Cicero  speaks  (de  Lea.  i.  2)  slightingly  of  Ascllio. 
P.  Sempronius  Asellio  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  with, 
whom  he  is  often  confounded.  [Tuditancs.] 
Comp.  Krause,  Vitae  ct  Fragnu  Historian*  Luti- 
norww,  p.  216,  &c. 

ASELLUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Annian  and 
Claudian  gentes.  The  Annia  gens  was  a  plebeian 
one;  and  the  Asolli  in  the  Cornelia  gens  were 
also  plebeians. 


ASIXIA. 

*.  C.  or  P.  Asxivs  Askllus,  a  senator,  who 
had  not  been  included  in  the  centos,  died,  leaving 
Jui  aair  daughter  hi*  here*.  The  property,  how* 
trer,  was  teiied  by  Verrea,  the  praetor  urban  us, 
in  the  ground  that  soch  a  bequest  was  in  violation 
efthe  Jet  Voconia.  (Cic  in  Verr.  L  41,  Sec.. 
wop.  L  58,  u.  7 ;  DicL  of  Ant  a  v.  Voconia  List.) 

2.  Tl  Claudius  Askllus,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
dim  in  the  army  of  the  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero, 
ac.  207,  praetor  in  a.  c  206,  when  he  obtained 
Sardinia  as  hit  province,  and  plebeian  aedile  in 
Ac.  204.  (Liv.  xxvii.  41,  xxviii.  10,  xxix.  11.) 
Appao  (de  BdL  A**iL  37)  relates  an  extraor- 
dinary adtentare  of  this  Claudius  Aaellus  in  a  c 
212. 

3.  Tl  CtACDtrs  Askllus,  of  the  equestrian 
aider,  m  depnved  of  his  horse,  and  reduced  U\ 
the  condition  of  an  aerarian,  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
tie  yoaagtr,  in  hit  censorship,  a  c  142.  When 
AkIIu  boasted  of  his  military  service*,  and  cora- 
piainedthat  be  bad  been  degraded  unjuttly,  Scipio 
ft;  ^  with  the  proverb,  **Agas  asellum,'H  i.  e. 
*  Ap»  Mdhnn,  ti  bovem  non  agere  queas"  (Cic 
dt  OnL  h.  $4),  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
*»  to  preserve  the  point  of  the  joke  ;  it  was  a 
pWfbo]  ezprestion  for  saying,  that  if  a  person 
aam  Wd  u  good  a  station  as  he  withes,  he 
aa*  k  content  with  a  lower.     When  Asellus 

tibane  of  the  plebs  in  a  c.  139,  he  accused 
»p»  A&icanos  before  the  people  (GelL  iii.  4) ;  and 
Wfi«i  (ti.  20)  make*  a  quotation  from  the  fifth 
Wan  of  Scipio  against  Aaellus,  which  may  have 
deiifared  in  this  year.  Among  other  charges 
»i*4  Aieilos  hrought  against  Scipio,  was,  that 
urloftram  bad  been  inauspicious  (because  it  had 
^followed  by  a  pestilence) ;  and  Gellius  (iv. 
''J  ha  preserved  two  vmm  0f  Lucilius  referring 
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charge : 


*  f^^6  as*^ao  nnprobus  objiciebat  Asellus 
l-aiyua.  iiio  censoro,  malum  infelizque  filiate." 

Sop»  replied,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  it 
htve  been  so,  as  bis  colleague,  L.  Mummius, 
"ad  performed  the  lustrum,  bad  removed 
^°»>  the  agrarians  and  restored  him  to  his 
wner  nrnk.   (Cic.  de  OraL  ii.  66 ;  comp.  Val. 
«*.  ti.  4.  {  2 ;  AureL  Vict,  de  Vir.  IU.  58, 
the  opposition  of  Mummius  to  Scipio  is 
^&dto.)  This  CUudiua  Asellus  leemt  to  be  the 
*»*  *bo  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Liciuia. 
Max.  vi  3.  §  8.) 
A'&IA  ('Aria).     1.  A  surname  of  Athena  in 
v«ksu.  Her  worship  w  as  believed  to  have  been 
j"oait  from  thence  by  Castor  and  Polydeuces  to 
Crania,  where  a  temple  waa  built  to  her  at  I. is. 
(fW  iii.  24.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Oeeanus  and  Tethya,  who  be- 
«»*  by  Jjf<>:as  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
wd  Kpmietbeus.  (Hetiod,  Tkeog.  359  ;  ApolhxL 
L  *•  §  2,  Ac)  According  to  some  traditions  the 
mtatat  of  Asia  derived  it*  name  from  her. 
(Herod,  iv.  45.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
£»*agetof  thit  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  p.  2  ; 
3        ad  Lfcopk.  1277.)  [L.  S.] 

ASlATlCUS.  a  surname  of  the  Scipios  and 

[Scipio;  VAtaarua.] 
A3JXA,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios.  [Scrrio.] 
ASI'NIA,  the  daughter  of  C.  Atinius  Pollio, 
««*1  a  c.  40,  waa  the  wife  of  Marcellus  Actcr- 
*>a»,  and  the  mother  of  Marcellus  Aesorninus 
instructed  in  rhetoric  by  bit 


grandfather  Asinius.    (Scnec  Epii.  Cuntrov.  lib. 

iv.  praef.;  Tac.  Ann.  iil  11,  xiv.  40;  SueL  Oct. 
43.) 

ASI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  Asinii  came 
from  Teate,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marrucini  (Sil. 
ItaL  xvii.  453;  Liv.  Epit.  73;  Catull.  12);  and 
their  name  is  derived  from  anno,  which  was  a 
cognomen  of  the  Scipios,  as  aatlins  was  of  the  Annii 
and  Claudii.  The  Herius,  spoken  of  by  Silius 
Italicus  (/.  c.)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
about  a  c  218,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Asinii ; 
but  the  nr»t  person  of  the  name  of  Asinius,  who 
occurs  in  history,  is  Herius  Aainius,  in  the  Mar»ic 
war,  a  a  90.  [Asinius.]  The  cognomens  of 
the  Asinii  are  Agrippa,  Ckler,  Dbnto,  Galluh, 
Pollio,  Saloninus.  The  only  cognomens  which 
occur  on  coins,  are  Galll's  and  Pollio.  (Eckhel, 

v.  p.  144.) 

ASl'NIUS.  1.  Hkrius  Asinius,  of  Teate, 
the  commander  of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Marsic 
war,  fell  in  battle  against  Mariua,  a  c  90.  (Liv. 
Epii.  73 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  4"  ; 
Eutrop.  v.  3.) 

2.  Cn.  Asinius,  only  known  as  the  father  of  C. 
Asiniut  Pollio.  [Pollio.] 

3.  Asinius,  a  friend  of  Antony,  who  surrepti- 
tiously crept  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  a  c.  44.    (Cic  PhiL  xiil  13.) 

ASl'NIUS  QUADRATUS.  [Quadratus.] 

A'SIUS  CAo-iot).  1.  A  ton  of  Ilyrtacut  of 
Arisbe,and  father  of  Acamas  and  Phaenops.  He 
was  one  of  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  brought 
them  auxiliaries  from  the  several  towns  over  which 
he  ruled.  He  was  slain  by  Idomcncus.  (Horn. 
IL  ii  835,  xii.  140,  xiii.  389,  &c,  xvii.  582.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dymas  and  brother  of  Hecabe. 
Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of  this  Asius,  when 
he  wanted  to  stimulate  Hector  to  fight  against 
Patroclus.  (Horn.  IL  xvl  715,  &c;  Kustath.  p. 
1083.)  According  to  Dictyt  Cretensis  (iv.  12), 
Asius  was  slain  by  Ajaz.  There  are  two  more 
mythical  pertonaget  of  thit  name,  which  is  also 
used  at  a  surname  of  Zeus,  from  the  town  of  Asos 
or  Oatos  in  Crete.  (Virg.  A  en.  x.  123  ;  Txetz.  ad 
LyeopL  355  ;  Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  'hoos.)  [US.] 

A;SIUS  ('A<r»of),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  who  lived,  in  all  probability,  about  a  c. 
700,  though  tome  critics  would  place  him  at  an 
earlier  and  others  at  a  later  period.  He  was  a 
native  of  Samoa,  and  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  125)  calls 
him  the  old  Samian  poet.  According  to  Pausaniat 
(viL  4.  §  2),  his  father's  name  was  Aniphiptolemus. 
Asius  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poems.  The  subject 
or  subjects  of  his  epic  poetry  are  not  known  ;  and 
the  few  fragments  which  we  now  possess,  consist 
of  genealogical  statements  or  remarks  about  the 
Samian s,  whose  luxurious  habits  he  describes  with 
great  naivete  and  humour.  The  fragments  arc 
preserved  in  Athenaeus,  Pausanias,  S  Ira  bo,  Apol- 
lodorus,  and  a  few  others.  His  elegies  were  w  rit- 
ten in  the  regular  elegiac  metre,  but  all  have 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  very  brief  one 
which  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (/.  c)  The 
fragments  of  Asius  are  collected  in  N.  Bach,  Oil- 
/ikl,  Tyrtaei  et  AtU  Samii  quae  tupersunL,  dj*c, 
Leiptig,  1831,  8vo.;  in  Diibner's  edition  of  Hetiod, 
dec,  Paris,  1840,  and  in  Dun  tier,  Die  Fragm.  drr 
EyUck.  Poet.  p.  66,  &c,  Naehtrag,  p.  31.   [L.  S.] 

ASO'PIS  ('Ao-anm),  two  mythological  p»-r- 
sonnges,  one  a  daughter  of  Thespius,  who  became 
by  Heracles  the  mother  of  Mentor  (Apollo<L  ii.  7. 
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§  8),  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Asopus.    (Died.  iv.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

ASO'PI  US  ('A<r nbrios ).  1.  Father  of  Phorniion 
(Thuc.  i.  64),  called  Asopichus  by  Pausaaias.  (L 
24.  §  12.) 

2.  Son  of  Phonnion,  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
Acarnanians  who  wished  to  have  one  of  Phor- 
mion's  family  in  the  command,  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  year  following  his  father's  naval 
victories,  B.  c  428  (the  4th  of  the  Pcloponncsian 
war),  with  some  ships  to  Naupactus.  He  fell 
shortly  after  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
Lcucadian  coast.    (Thuc.  iii.  7.)      [A.  H.  C] 

ASOPODO'RUS,  a  statuary,  possibly  a  native 
of  Argos  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  d.  bUd.  KunsU  p.  275, 
Anm.),  was  a  pupil  of  Polydetus,  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  ID.)  [C  P.  M.] 

ASO'PUS  (*A(Tftnroj),  the  god  of  the  river 
Asopus,  was  a  son  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethya,  or 
according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and  Pero,  of  Zeus 
and  Eurynome,  or  lastly  of  Poseidon  and  Cegluse. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  $  6 ;  Paus.  iL  5.  §  2,  12.  §  5.) 
He  was  married  to  Metope,  the  daughter  of  the 
river  god  Ladon,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
twelve,  or,  according  to  others,  twenty  daughters. 
Their  names  differ  in  the  various  accounts.  (Apol- 
lod. /.  a  Diod.  iv.  72  ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  vL 
144,  Inthm.  viii.  37  ;  Paus.  ix.  1.  §  2  ;  Herod,  ix. 
51;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  278.)  Several  of  these 
daughters  of  Asopus  were  carried  off  by  gods, 
which  is  commonly  believed  to  indicate  the  colo- 
nies established  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus,  who  also  transferred  the  name  of 
Asopus  to  other  rivers  in  the  countries  where  they 
settled.  Aegina  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Asopus, 
and  Pindar  mentions  a  river  of  this  name  in  Aegina. 
(AVm.  iii.  4,  with  the  Schol.)  In  Greece  there 
were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  one  in  Achaia 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  the  other  in  Boeotia,  and  the 
legends  of  the  two  are  frequently  confounded  or 
mixed  up  with  each  other.  Hence  arose  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  about  the  descent  of  Asopus,  and 
the  difference  in  the  names  of  his  daughters.  But 
as  these  names  have,  in  most  cases,  reference  to 
geographical  circumstances,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  to  which  of  the  two  river  gods  this  or  that 
particular  daughter  originally  belonged.  The  more 
celebrated  of  the  two  is  that  of  Peloponnesus. 
When  Zeus  had  carried  off  his  daughter  Aegina, 
and  Asopus  had  searched  after  her  everywhere,  he 
was  at  last  informed  by  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  that 
Zeus  was  the  guilty  party.  Asopus  now  revolted 
against  Zeus,  and  wanted  to  fight  with  him,  but 
Zeus  struck  him  with  his  thunderbolt  and  confined 
him  to  his  original  bed.  Pieces  of  charcoal  which 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in  later  times, 
were  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  light- 
ning of  Zeus.  (Paus.  u.  5.  §  1,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  6.)  According  to  Pausanias  (iL  12.  §  5) 
the  Pcloponncsian  Asopus  was  a  man  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Aras,  discovered  the  river  which  was  sub- 
sequently called  by  his  name.  [L.  S.J 

A'SPALIS  ('AowoAij),  a  daughter  of  Argaeus, 
concerning  whom  an  interesting  legend  is  pre- 
served in  Antoninus  Liberalis.  (13.)      [L.  S.J 

ASPAR,  a  Numidian,  sent  by  Jugurtha  to 
Bocchus  in  order  to  learn  his  designs,  when  the 
latter  had  sent  for  Sulla.  He  was,  however,  de- 
ceived bv  Bocchus.  (SalL  Jug.  108,  112.) 

ASPA'SIA  ('Atnmaia).  1.  The  celebrated 
Milesian,  daughter  of  Axiochus,  came  to  reside  at 


Athens,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the  affection* 
of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beauty  than  by  her 
high  mental  accomplishments.    With  his  wife, 
who  was  a  lady  of  rank,  and  by  whom  he  hid  two 
souk,  he  seems  to  have  lived  unhappily ;  and,  hat- 
ing parted  from  her  by  mutual  consent,  he  attached 
himself  to  Aspasia  during  the  rest  of  hit  life  u 
closely  as  was  allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbade 
marriage  with  a  foreign  woman  under  severe  penal- 
ties. (Plut  Perk.  24  ;  Demosth.  c  Afoaer.p.im) 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  she  acquired  orer 
him  a  great  ascendancy;  though  this  perhaps eoan 
before  us  in  an  exaggerated  shape  in  the  felatemeut 
which  ascribe  to  her  influence  the  war  with  Same* 
on  behalf  of  Miletus  in  b.  c  440,  as  well  as  the 
Peloponnesian  war  itself.  (Plut  Perk.  Ic;  An* 
toph.  A  cham.  497,  &c;  SchoL  ad  he;  comp.AnV 
toph.  Pa*,  587,  &c;  Thuc  i.  115.)    The  con- 
nexion, indeed,  of  Pericles  with  Aspasia  appear*  u> 
have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  attack  b  Athenian 
comedy  (Aristopb.  Acharn.  L  c;  Plut  Pcric  24; 
Schol.  ad  Plat.  Menrx.  p.  235),  as  also  with  cer- 
tain writers  of  philosophical  dialogues,  between 
whom  and  the  comic  poets,  in  respect  of  their 
abusive  propensities,  Athenaeus  remarks  a  Umnc 
fiunily  likeness.  (Athen.  v.  p.  220;  Casaub  ad  fac) 
Nor  was  their  bitterness  satisfied  with  the  vent  of 
satire ;  for  it  was  Hermippus,  the  comic  poet,  who 
brought  against  Aspasia  the  double  charge  of  im- 
piety and  of  infamously  pandering  to  the  vices  rf 
Pericles ;  and  it  required  all  the  personal  influence 
of  the  latter  with  the  people,  and  his  most  earora 
entreaties  and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal  (Plot. 
Peric.  32  ;  Athcn.  xiii.  p.  589,  e. ;  comp.  TWr 
wall's  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  87,  &c.,  and  Append-  iL) 
The  house  of  Aspasia  was  the  great  centre  of  the 
highest  literary  and  philosophical  &ocie  tv  of  Athena, 
nor  was  the  seclusion  of  the  Athenian  matron*  w 
strictly  preserved,  but  that  many  even  of  them  re- 
sorted thither  with  their  husbands  for  the  pleawi* 
and  improvement  of  her  conversation  (Plut  Per*. 
24);  so  that  the  intellectual  influence  which  she  ex- 
ercised was  undoubtedly  considerable,  even  thoojh 
we  reject  the  story  of  her  being  the  preeepow 
of  Socrates,  on  the  probable  ground  of  the  irony 
those  passages  in  which  such  statement  is  made 
(Plat  Mew*,  pp.  235,  249  ;   Xen.  Oeeom.  in. 
14,  Memor.  iL  6.  §  36 ;  Herm.  de  Sac. 
et  disc.  Juven.;  Schleiennacher's  Ittirod.  to 
Menexenus) ;  for  Plato    certainly  was  no  ap- 
prover of  the  administration  of  Pericles  {G<jr>%  p. 
5 1 5,  d.  dec),  and  thought  perhaps  that  the  refuv 
ment  introduced  by  Aspasia  had  only  added  a  n=-v 
temptation  to  the  licentiousness  from  which  it « 
not  disconnected.  (Athcn.  xiii  p.  569,  f.)   Ob  the 
death  of  Pericles,  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attarW 
herself  to  one  Lyaides,  a  dealer  in  cattle  and  ^ 
have  made  him  by  her  instructions  a  first-rate  tm- 
tor.  (Aesch.  ap.  Plut.  Peric  24  ;  Schol.  ad  P*- 
Menejt.  p.  235.)    For  an  amusing  account  of  a 
sophistical  argument  ascribed  to  her  by  Aeschis^ 
the  philosopher,  see  Cic.  de  Invent  L  31 ;  Quit- 
Inst.  Orat.  v.  11.    The  son  of  Perides  by  As- 
pasia was  legitimated  by  a  special  decree  of 
people,  and  took  his  father's  name.  (Plut  Fere. 
37.)    He  was  one  of  the  six  generals  who  wc.-f 
put  to  death  after  the  victory  at  Arginusae.  (Corny. 
Jacobs,  I W  Schriflen,  voL  iv.  pp.  349 — 397  ) 

2.  A  Phocaean,  daughter  of  Hermotimo*.  «' 
carried  away  from  her  country  to  the  seragHo  of 
Cyrus  tb»  Younger,  who  so  admired,  not  her  beasty 
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only,  but  her  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  cha- 
ncier, that  he  made  her  hit  favourite  wife,  giving 
her  the  name  of  *wi*e."   She  is  said  to  have  fre- 
qaeatly  aided  him  with  her  advice,  the  adoption 
of  which  he  never  regretted  ;  and  they  lived  toge- 
ther rrth  great  mutual  affection  till  the  death  of 
the  prince  at  the  battle  of  Cnnaxa.    She  then  fell 
mto  the  haadi  of  Artaxerzes,  and  became  his  wife. 
(Rat  Peric.  24,  Artax.  26  ;  AeL  V.  H.  xii  1  ; 
Xea.  .W.  L  10.  §  2.)    When  Dareius  ton  of 
Arttierm,  to  appointed  successor  to  the  throne, 
he  ttktd  his  father  to  surrender  Aspasia  to  him. 
TV  request,  it  seems,  could  not  be  refused,  as 
ttoae:  from  the  king  elect ;  Artaxerxe*,  therefore, 
p*e  her  up,  on  hading  that  she  herself  consented 
to  the  transfer ;  but  he  soon  after  took  her  away 
anin,  and  made  her  priestess  of  a  temple  at  Ecba- 
taaa,  where  strict  celibacy  was  requisite ;  and  this 
p*e  rise  to  thai  conspiracy  of  Dareius  against  his 
fcher,  vhieh  was  detected,  and  cost  him  his  life. 
(Plot  Artu.  27—29 ;  Just.  x.  2.)    Her  name  is 
to  have  been  "Milto,"  till  Cyrus  called  her 
*Aspua"  after  the  mistress  of  Pericles  (PluL 
Athen.  xiiL  p.  576,  d.) ;  but  "Milto" 
rtstlf  leans  to  hare  been  a  name  expressive  of  the 
kwtr  of  her  complexion.   (AeL  V.  If.  xii.  1, 
vlere  wt  are  fa  roared  with  a  minute  description 
rfWippearanee.)  [E.  E.] 

ASPA'SIUS  (•AowdVior).    1.  Of  Byblus,  a 
iophist,  ubo  according  to  Snidas  (*.  t>.  *Ao*- 
ntun)  was  a  contemporary  of  the  sophists  Adri- 
aa»  «ad  Aristeidea,  and  who  consequently  lived 
m  ^*  rrign  of  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus, 
a.  n.  180.    He  is  mentioned  among  the 
"■awtators  on  Demosthenes  and  Aescbines ;  and 
^•dm  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  By  bins,  medita- 
t*w»  theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  declamations, 
fDcar-mm  on  the  emperor  11  ad  ruin,  and  some 
,Jl*f  »ritings»  All  these  are  lost  with  the  ex- 
^7t*ni  «f  *  few  extracts  from  his  commentariea. 


ad  iMmrath.  Lr/*in.  p.  11  ;   Phot.  UiU. 
M«.     ed.  Bekk. ;  SchoL  ad  Hrrmog.  p.  260, 
Schoi  ad  Aetdin.  c  Tim.  p.  105.) 
-  A  PKairarrric  philosopher,  who  seems  to 
^  K«d  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  cen- 
*T      Christ,  since  Galen  (voL  vi  p.  532,  ed. 
who  lived  under  the  Antonines,  states, 
*  heard  one  of  the  pupils  of  Aspaaius.  Boe- 
uiias,  aho  frequently  refers  to  his  works,  says 
12a  Aspashis  wrote  commentariea  on  most  of  the 
•wis  of  Aristotle.    The  following  commentaries 
expressly  mentioned  :  on  De  Interpretatione, 
*V»ea,  Metaphyaiea,  Categorise,  and  the 
Atonacheaa  Ethics.    A  portion  of  the  commen- 
tary on  the  last-mentioned  work  of  Aristotle  (viz, 
80  *»<*•  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  8)  are  still  extant,  and 
■*re  fan  printed  by  Aldus  Manutiua,  in  his  col- 
ttttwo  «<*  the  Greek  commentators  on  the  Nico- 
«*hean  Ethics.    (Venice,  1536,  fol.)    A  Latin 
UaodatioQ  by  J.  B.  Felicianus  appeared  at  Venice 
" bas  often  been  reprinted.  From  Por- 
FT"**,  who  also  states  that  Aspaaius  wrote  com- 
■auitaries  on  Plato,  we  learn  that  his  commentaries 
«  Aristotle  were  used  in  the  school  of  Plotinus. 
(jfihrk. BAL  Groac  in.  p.  264,  Ac;  Buhle,  AridoU 
^i.p.296.) 


i  Of  Rarrcwa,  a  distinguished  sophist  and 
'•toririan,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  225,  in  the 
*P  of  Alexander  Severua.  He  was  educated  by 
*•  faW  DeraeCrianus  who  was  himself  a  skilful 
;  afterwards  he  was  also  a  pupil  of 
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Pausaniaa  and  Hippodromus,  and  then  travelled  to 
various  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  aa  a  companion 
of  the  emperor  and  of  some  other  persons.  He  ob- 
tained the  principal  professorship  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  At  Rome  he  also  began  his  long 
rhetorical  controversy  with  Philostratus  of  Lemnos, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  dis- 
putants in  Ionia.  Aspasius  was  also  secretary  to 
the  emperor,  but  his  letters  were  censured  by  his 
opponent  Pausaniaa,  for  their  declamatory  character 
and  their  want  of  precision  and  clearness.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  several  orations,  which,  how- 
ever, are  now  lost.  They  arc  praised  for  their 
simplicity  and  originality,  and  for  the  absence  of 
all  pompous  affectation  in  them.  (Philostr.  17/. 
Soph,  il  33 ;  Eudoc  p.  66  ;  Suidaa,  i.  v.  'Aowd- 
o»u>r.) 

4.  Of  Tyre,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian 
of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas  («.  r. 
'A<nr«bTio»),  wrote  a  history  of  Epeirus  and  of 
things  remarkable  in  that  country,  in  twenty  books 
theoretical  works  on  rhetoric,  and  Bome  other*. 
(Comp.  Eudoc  p.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPA'THINES  rAowofhVur),  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefs,  who  conspired  against  the  Magi. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  when  the  latter 
were  put  to  death.  (Herod,  iii.  70,  Kc  78.)  He 
was  the  father  of  Praxaspe*.    (vii.  97.) 

ASPER,  AEMI'LIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  (Schopen,  rfe 
Terentio  ft  Dotiaio.  S[c.  p.  32,  Bonn,  1821)  and 
Virgil.  (Macrob.  iii.  5 ;  Heyne's  account  of  the 
ancient  Commentators  on  Virgil,  prefixed  to  hia 
edition  of  Virgil.)  Asper  is  also  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  VirgiL  discovered  by  A.  Mai.  (  Virgil. 
Inttrp.  Vet.  MedioL  1818.)  This  Asper  must  be 
distinguished  from  another  grammarian  of  the 
same  name,  usually  called  Asper  Junior,  but  who 
is  equally  unknown.  The  latter  is  the  author  of 
a  small  work  entitled  **  Ars  Grammatica,"  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  collections  of  Grammatin 
IUiutret  XI 7.,  Paris,  1516  ;  Tres  Artis  GrammuL 
Authare&y  Lips.  1527  ;  Grammat.  Lai.  Auctorez,  by 
Putschius,  Hanov.  1605;  Corpus  Grummat.  Lot. 
by  Lindemann,  voL  i.  Lips.  1831. 

ASPER,  JU'LIUS,  had  been  raised  to  the 
consulship,  as  had  also  his  sons,  by  Caracalla,  but 
was  afterwards  without  any  apparent  cause,  de- 
prived of  all  his  honours,  and  driven  out  of  Rome 
by  the  same  emperor,  a.  d.  212.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxvii.  5.)  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (ap. 
Fabrett.  p.  494),  that  the  consuls  in  a.  d.  212 
were  both  of  the  name  of  Julius  Asper.  Either 
the  father  or  one  of  his  sons  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Asia  by  Macrinus  but  was  deprived  of 
this  dignity  on  his  journey  to  the  province,  on  ac- 
count of  some  incautious  words  which  offended  the 
emperor.  It  is  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion  Caasius  that  Asper  was  killed  by  Elagaluilu*  ; 
but  Dion  Cassias  docs  not  say  this.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxviiu  22,  lxxix.  4.) 

ASPER,  SULPI'CIUS,  a  centurion,  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  met  his  fate 
with  great  firmness  when  he  was  put  to  death 
after  the  detection  of  the  conspiracv.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xv.  49,  50,  68  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  24*) 

ASPH  A'LIUS  or  ASPHALEKJS  ('Actios 
or  'Ao^dAfiot),  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  several  towns  of 
Greece,    It  describes  him  as  the  god  who  grants 
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safety  to  ports  and  to  navigation  in  general 
(Strab.  L  p.  57  ;  Paus.  vii.  2).  §  3;  Plut.  The*. 
36  ;  Suid.  i.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPLFDON  ("AffTrXtjWf),  a  ion  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Midcia  (Chersias,  ap.  Pant.  ix.  38. 
§  6);  according  to  others,  he  was  a  son  of  Orcho- 
mcnus  and  brother  of  Clymenus  and  Amphidicus 
(Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  'A<rw\rfitiy)%  or  a  son  of  Presbon 
and  Sterope.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  272.)  He 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Aspledon,  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Minyans  in  Boeotia.    [L.  S.] 

ASPRE*NAS,  a  surname  of  the  Nonii,  a  con- 
sular family  under  the  early  emperors.  (Comp. 
Plin. //.  N.  xxx.  20.)  1.  C.  Nonius  Asprknas, 
was  a  performer  in  the  Trojae  lu*u$  tinder  Augus- 
tus and  in  consoquence  of  an  injury  which  he  sus- 
tained from  a  fall  in  the  game,  he  received  a  golden 
chain  from  Auputus,  and  was  allowed  to  assume 
the  surname  of  Torquatus,  botli  for  himself  and  his 
posterity.  (Suet.  Oct.  43.) 

2.  L.  Asprknas,  a  legate  under  his  maternal 
•  uncle,  Varus,  A.  D.  10,  preserved  the  Roman  army 

from  total  destruction  after  the  death  of  Varus. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  22;  Veil.  Pat  iL  120.)  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  who 
was  consul  a.  p.  6,  and  as  the  L.  Asprenas  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  who  was  proconsul  of  Africa  at 
the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  sent  soldiers,  at  the  command 
of  Tiberius,  to  kill  Sempronius  Gracchus,  ("l  ac 
Ann.i.  53.)  He  is  mentioned  again  by  Tacitus, 
under  A.  d.  20.  (Ann.  Hi.  18.) 

3.  P.  Nonius  Asprknas,  consul,  a.  d.  38. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  9;  Frontinus,  de  Aquaeduct.  c.  13.) 

4.  L.  Nonius  Asprknas  and  P.  Nonius  As- 
prknas are  two  orators  frequently  introduced  as 
speakers  in  the  Controversiae  (1-4,  8,  10,  1 1,  &c.) 
of  M.  Seneca. 

ASPRE'NAS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Galatia  and  Pamphylia  by  Galba,  a.  d. 
70,  induced  the  partisans  of  the  counterfeit  Nero 
to  put  him  to  death.  (Tac.  HitL  ii.  9.) 

ASSAON.  [Niobk.] 

ASSALECTUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  an  extant  statue  of  Aesculapius  by 
him,  of  the  merit  of  which  Winckehnann  (GtscL  d. 
K.  viii.  4.  §  5)  speaks  slightingly.     [C.  P.  M.] 

ASSA'RACUS  ('Aaadpaitoi),  R  *on  of  Tros 
and  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Seamander.  He 
was  king  of  Troy,  and  husband  of  Hieromneme,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Capys,  the  father  of 
Anchises.  (Horn.  //.  xx.  232,  &c.;  ApoUod.  iii. 
12.  §  2 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  iii.  35  ;  Aen.  viii. 
130.)  [L.  S.1 

ASSffSIA  ('Atrojnria),  a  surname  of  Athena, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Assesus  in  Ionia,  where 
she  had  a  temple.    (Herod,  i.  19.)        [L.  S.J 

ASSTEAS  or  ASTEAS,  a  painter,  whose  name 
is  found  upon  a  vase  of  his  workmanship,  dis- 
covered at  Paestum,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples.  (Winckelmann,  Gtsch. 
d.  K.  iii.  Anm.  778.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'STACUS  fAffToiroi).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  the  nymph  Olbia,  from  whom  the  town  of  As- 
tacus  in  Bithynia,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Nicomedeia,  derived  iu  name.  (Arrian.  ap.  Sirph. 
list,  t.  v.;  Paus.  v.  12.  §  5  ;  Strab.  xil  p.  563.) 

2,  The  father  of  Ismarus,  Leadcs,  Asphodicus, 
and  Mekaippus,  whence  Ovid  calls  the  lost  of 
these  heroes  Astarides.  (ApoUod.  iii.  6.  §  8 ; 
Ovid,  U*;  515.)  {US.] 
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ASTARTE.    [Aphrodite  and  Syria  Dka.] 

ASTE'RIA  ('Airrsp/o),  a  daughter  of  the  Titan 
Cot- us  (according  to  Hygin.  Fab.  Pref.  of  Polos) 
and  Phoebe.  She  was  the  sister  of  Leto,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Theog.  409),  the  wife  of  Penes, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Hecate.  Ci- 
cero (de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16)  makes  her  the  mother 
of  the  fourth  Heracles  by  Zeus.  But  according  to 
the  genuine  and  more  general  tradition,  she  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  and  beloved  by  Zens. 
In  order  to  escape  from  his  embraces,  she  got  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  quail  (ApruJ),  threw  herself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  here  metamorphosed  into  the 
island  Astoria  (the  island  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortygia,  afterwards  called 
Delos.  (ApoUod.  i.  2.  §  2,  4.  §  1 ;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
392;  Hygin.  Fab.  53;  Callimach.  Hymn,  m  DcL 
37;  Serv.  ad  Ahn.  ui.  73.)  There  arc  several  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,— one  a  daughter 
of  Alcyoneus  [Alcyonidbs]  ;  a  second,  one  of  the 
Danaids  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5);  a  third,  a  daughter  of 
Atlas  (Hygin.  Fab.  250,  where,  perhaps,  Asterope 
is  to  be  read) ;  and  a  fourth,  a  daughter  of  Hydis, 
who  became  by  Ik-llerophonte*  the  mother  of  Hy- 
dissus,  the  founder  of  Hydissus  in  Caria.  (Stepb. 
By*,  s.  e.  Totals.)  [L.  S.J 

ASTE*RION  or  ASTE'RIUS  (*A<rT«pW  or 
'Atrrifnos).  1.  A  son  of  Teutamus,  and  king  of 
the  Cretans,  who  married  Europa  after  she  had 
been  carried  to  Crete  by  Zeus.  He  also  brought 
up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rhada- 
rnanthys  whom  she  had  by  the  father  of  the  gods. 
(ApoUod.  UL  1.  §  2,  &c;  Diod.  iv.  60.) 

2.  A  son  of  Cometos,  Py ramus,  or  Priscus,  by 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Pheres.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  (ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i.  35 ;  Paus.  v.  17.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  Valer. 
Flacc.  i.  355.^  There  arc  two  more  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name,  one  a  river-god  [Acraka], 
and  the  second  a  son  of  Minos,  who  was  slain  by 
Theseus.  (Pans.  ii.  31.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTERION  (*Affr«ptW),  a  statuary,  the  son  of 
a  man  named  Aeschylus.  Pausanias  (vi.  3.  §  1 ) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Chaercas,  a  Sicyonian  pugilist, 
which  was  of  his  workmanship.       [C.  P.  M.) 

ASTE'RIUS  ('A<rripu>s),  a  son  of  Anax  and 
grandson  of  Oe.  According  to  a  Milesian  legend, 
he  was  buried  in  the  small  island  of  Lade,  and 
his  body  measured  ten  cubits  in  length.  (Pans, 
i.  35.  §  5,  viL  2.  §  3.)  There  are  four  other  my- 
thical personages  of  this  name,  who  arc  mentioned 
in  the  following  passages  :  ApoUod.  iii.  1.  §  4 ; 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  176 ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  9  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  170.  [L. 

ASTE'RIUS  0A<rr#>oj),  succeeded  Eulalius  as 
bishop  of  Amascia  in  Pontus,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  had  been  educated  in  bis 
youth  by  a  Scythian  slave.  Several  of  his  homilies 
are  stiU  extant,  and  extracts  from  others,  which 
have  perished,  have  been  preserved  by  Photiu*. 
(Cod.  271.)  He  belonged  to  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  Arian  controversy,  and  seems  to  have  Uveil 
to  a  great  age. 

Fabricius  (Bibl.  Graec  ix.  p.  519,  &c.)  gives  a 
list  of  25  other  persons  of  this  name,  many  of 
whom  were  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Among  them  we  may  notice  As- 
terius,  a  Cappadocian,  who  embraced  Christianity. 
■  but  apostatized  in  the  persecution  under  Diocletian 
I  and  Maxim ian  (about  a.  d.  304).    lie  subec- 
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qawtly  returned  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  joined 
lb*  Arias  party,  but  on  account  of  his  apostasy 
*m  deluded  from  the  dignity  of  bishop  to  which 
he  aspired.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theolo- 
gical work*  There  was  also  an  Asterius  of  Scy- 
tbopolis,  whom  Sl  Jerome  (EpusL  83,  ad  Magnum 
Onu.)  mentions  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  eccle- 
Mastioi  writers.  [C.  P.  M.J 

ASTFRI  US,  TURCIUS  RUFUS  APRONI- 
A'NT'S,  rat  consul  a.  d.  494,  deToted  himself  to 
fowirj  pnrMits,  and  emended  a  MS.  of  Sedulius, 
and of  \  irgil,  on  which  he  wrote  an  epigram, 
(is*  Lai.  No.  281,  ed.  Meyer.)  [C.  P.  M.J 
ASTERODIA.  [Esdyjiiqn.] 
ASTEROPAEUS  ('A«T«pa»cuoi),  a  son  of  Pe- 
Itfou.  aad  grandson  of  the  river-god  Axius,  was 
the  commander  of  the  Paeoniana  in  the  Trojan 
*»,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans.  He  was  the 
tallest  among  all  the  men,  and  fought  with  Achilles, 
*bcm  be  at  first  wounded,  but  was  afterwards 
WW  by  hm  (Horn.  IL  xxL  139,  Ac;  PhUostr. 
/W.  in. ;.)  [L.S.] 

ASTE  ROPE  (*A0T<poVi)),  two  mythical  per- 
""•p*:  »ee  Acragas  and  Amacvs.    [L.  S.J 

ASTEROPEIA  ('A/r-repoW),  two  mythical 
penooaget,  one  a  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  in  con- 
'  with  her  sisters  murdered  her  father 
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<JWnu.ll.§2);  and  the  second  a  daughter  of 
and  Diomede.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  4.)    [L.  S.J 
ASTRA'BACUS  ( Woteutor),  a  son  of  Irbus 
aad  bmber  of  Alopecus,  was  a  Laconian  hero  of 
»*  royal  bouse  of  Agia.  He  and  his  brother  found 
ta*  autroe  of  Artemis  Orthia  in  a  bush,  and  be- 
ta* cad  at  the  sight  of  it.    He  is  said  to  have 
the  father  of  Damaratus  by  the  wife  of  Aris- 
1*.  He  had  a  sanctuary  at  Sparta,  and  was 
"nkipped  there  as  a  hero.  (Herod,  vi  69  ;  Pans. 
111  ]«- 1 5,  Ax)  [L.&J 

ASTRAEA  ('AffrpaJei),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
y^ttus,  or  according  to  others,  of  Aatraeus  by  Eos. 
I^anng  the  golden  age,  this  star-bright  maiden 
tJTsd  oo  earth  and  among  men,  whom  she  blessed  ; 
btt  when  that  age  had  passed  away,  Astraea,  who 
tanied  locceu  among  men,  withdrew,  and  was 
phod  among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Poet  Astr.  ii.  25; 
Goad.  9  ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  149.)     [L.  S.J 
ASTRAEUS  ('AoTpalof),  a  Titan  and  son  of 
Criaa  and  Enrybia.    By  Eos  he  became  the  father 
«  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus,  Eos- 
P*ww  (the  morning  star),  and  all  the  stars  of 
(Hesiod.  Tkeoa.  376,  Ac)    Ovid  {MeL 
™.  545)  call,  the  winds  frairt*  Attract,  which 
«*  mean  that  they  were  brothers  of  Astraeus, 

w*  brothers  through  Astraeus,  their  common  fa- 
met,  g^j 

ASTRAMPSY'CHUS,  a  name  borne  by  some 
■  tke  ancient  Persian  Magians.    (Diog.  LaerU 
fw«av2;  Suidas,  ».  ©.  Mwyoi.)    There  is  still 
«ta*t  under  this  name  a  Greek  poem,  consisting 
°*  101  iambic  verses,  on  the  interpretation  of 
^*»*»  ('OavapmrptrucoV),  printed  in  Rigault's 
*ditwo  of  Artemidorus,  in  the  collections  of  Obso- 
and  Servaia  Galle,  and  in  J.  C.  Bulengir, 
4  Bat*  ,,.  Lhcwat.  v.  5.    The  poem  is  a  cornpara- 
&f«ly  modern  composition  (not  earlier  than  the 
century  after  Christ),  and  the  name  of  the 
is  perhaps  an  a»*umed  one.    Suidas  (*,  r.) 
scribes  to  the  same  author  a  treatise  on  the 
of  assea,  and  their  cure.    (Fabric.  BiU. 
ttnsc  ir.  p.  1 52,  v.  p.  265,  xL  p  583.)    [C.  P.  M.] 
ASTRATEIA  ('Affrparsla),  a  surname  of  Arte- 


mis, under  which  she  had  a  temple  near  Pyrrhichus 
in  Laconia,  because  she  was  believed  to  have  stopped 
there  the  progress  of  the  Amazons.  (Paus,  iii.  25. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.) 

•  AST Y' AGES  ('Ao-rW-yijr),  king  of  Media, 
(called  by  Ctesias  'Aarviyas,  and  by  Diodorus 
'AowoSos),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxares. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  given  by  Herodotus 
Ctesias,  and  Xenophon,  differ  in  several  important 
particulars.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (i.  74),  that 
in  the  compact  made  between  Cyaxares  and  Aly- 
attes  in  B.  c  610,  it  was  agreed  that  Astyages 
should  marry  Aryenis,  the  daughter  of  Alyattes. 
According  to  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  B.  c  595,  and  reigned  35 
years.  (i.  130.)  His  government  was  harsh,  (i. 
123.)  Alarmed  by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter 
Mandane  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of 
good  family.  (L  107.)  Another  dream  induced 
him  to  send  Harpagus  to  destroy  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage.  The  child,  the  future  conqueror  of 
the  Medea,  was  given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose, 
but  he  brought  it  up  as  his  own.  Years  after- 
wards, circumstances  occurred  which  brought  the 
young  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of  Astyages,  who, 
on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage.  He  inflicted 
a  cruel  punishment  on  Harpagus,  who  waited  his 
time  far  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to 
man's  estate,  Harpagus  induced  him  to  instigate 
the  Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  fortes,  he  deserted  with  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astyages  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildness, 
but  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death. 

Ctesias  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  Asty- 
ages the  last  king  of  the  Medcs,  but  says,  that 
Cyrus  was  in  no  way  related  to  him  till  he  married 
his  daughter  Amytis.  When  Astyages  was  at- 
tacked by  Cyrus,  he  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  palace  by  Amytis  and  her  husband 
Spitamaa,  but  discovered  himself  to  bis  pursuers, 
to  prevent  bis  daughter  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren from  being  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  them  to 
reveal  where  he  was  hidden.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains  by  Debars*,  but  soon  afterwards  was  liberated 
by  Cyrus,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
made  him  governor  of  the  Barcanii,  a  Parthian 
people  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania.  Spitamas 
was  subsequently  put  to  deatit  by  the  orders  of 
Cyrus,  who  married  Amytis.  Some  time  after, 
Amytis  and  Cyrus  being  desirous  of  seeing  Asty- 
ages, a  eunuch  named  Petisaces  was  sent  to  escort 
him  from  his  satrapy,  but,  at  the  instigation  of 
Oe haras,  left  him  to  perish  in  a  desert  region. 
The  crime  was  revealed  by  means  of  a  dream,  and 
Amytis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  Petisaces.  The 
body  of  Astyages  was  found,  and  buried  with  all 
due  honours.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  Astyages  had  waged  war  with  the  Bac- 
trians  with  doubtful  success.  (Ctes.  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
72.  p.  36,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Xenophon,  like  Herodotus,  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says,  that  Astyages  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares  II.,  on  whose  death 
Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  (Cyrvp.  i. 
5.  §  2.)  This  account  seems  to  tally  better  with 
the  notices  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (v.  31, 
vi.  1,  ix.  1.)  Dareius  the  Mede,  mentioned  there 
and  by  Joseph  us  (x.  1 1.  §  4  ),  is  apparently  the  same 
with  Cyaxares  1 1.    (Compare  tho  account  in  the 
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Cyropaedeia  of  the  joint  expedition  of  Cyaxares 
and  Cyrus  against  the  Assyrians.)  In  that  case, 
Ahaauerus,  the  lather  of  Dareius,  will  be  identical 
with  Astyages.  The  existence  of  Cyaxares  II. 
seems  also  to  bo  recognised  by  Aeschylus,  Pen. 
766.  But  the  question  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'AGES,  a  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
commentary  on  Callimachus,  and  some  other  trea- 
tises on  grammatical  subjects.  (Suidas,  s.  v.;  Eu- 
docia,  p.  64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AST  Y  AN  ASS  A  ('koTvka<t<n\  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Musaeus  and  a  slave  of  Helen, 
and  to  have  composed  poems  on  immodest  subjects. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.;  Photiua,  liibl,  p.  142,  ed.  Bekk.) 
Her  personal  existence,  however,  is  very  doubt- 
ful. [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'ANAX  ('Acrrvd^),  the  son  of  Hector 
and  Andromache;  his  more  common  name  was 
Scamandrius.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks 
burled  him  down  from  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  a  decree  of  fate,  according 
to  which  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
(Horn.  //.  vi.  400,  &c;  Ov.  Mei.  xiii.  415  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  109.)  A  different  mythical  person  of  the 
name  occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (iL  7.  §  8.)     [L.  S.] 

ASTY'DAMAS  ('Aarv&dfuu).  1.  A  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Morsimus  and  a  sister  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  was  the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (#.  r.  AirrvS.)  wrote  240  tragedies 
and  gained  the  prize  fifteen  times.  His  first 
tragedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  01.  95.  2. 
(Diod.  xiv.  p.  676.)  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Anal  iii.  329), 
which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  Zaurrjy  hraivut 
&<nrtp  'AorvSdVuu  tots.  (Suidas,  f.  v.  Zaun}* 
*.  t.  K. ;  Diog.  Laert.  iL  43.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  the  former.  The 
names  of  some  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  ($.  v.).  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYDAMEIA  ('Aervtdptm),  a  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  the  Dolopians  in  Thessaly,  by 
Cleobule.  She  became  by  Heracles  the  mother  of 
Tlepolemus.  (Pind.  Ol.  vii.  24,  with  the  Schol.) 
Other  accounts  differ  from  Pindar,  for  Hyginus 
{Fab.  162)  calls  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus  As- 
tyoche,  and  Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8)  calls  the  son 
of  Astydameia  Ctesippus.  (Comp.  Muncker,  ad 
Ilyyin.  I.  c)  The  Astydameia  mentioned  under 
Acasths  and  Antigonk,  No.  2,  is  a  different 
personage.  [L.  S.] 

A 'STY  LUS,  a  seer  among  the  centaurs,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Ovid  (Aftl  xii.  308)  as  dissuading 
the  centaurs  from  fighting  against  the  Lapithae. 
But  the  name  in  Ovid  seems  to  be  a  mistake  cither 
of  the  poet  himself  or  of  the  transcribers  for  Asbolus. 
(He*.  .Scut.  Here.  185;  Asbolus.)       [L.  S.] 

ASTYME'DES  ('Aim^on*),  a  Rhodian  of 
distinction.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Perseus  (n.  c.  171),  he 
advised  his  countrymen  to  side  with  the  former. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  6.  §3.)  After  the  war,  when  the 
Rhodian*  were  threatened  with  hostilities  by  the 
Romans,  Astymcdes  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  their  anger.  The  tenour  of  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  is  censured  by  Polybius. 
(xxx.  4,5;  Liv.  xlv.  21-25.)  Three  years  after- 
wards, he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  his  countrymen.  (Polvb. 
xxxL  6,  7.)    In  ac.  153,  on  the  occasion  of  the 


war  with  Crete,  we  find  him  appointed 
and  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  14.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'NOME  (*A<rTwo>>?),  the  daughter  of 
Chrysct  (whence  she  is  also  called  Chryseis),  a 
priest  of  Apollo.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Achilles  in  the  Hypoplncian  Thebe  or  in  Lyrnes- 
sus,  whither  she  had  been  sent  by  her  father  for 
protection,  or,  according  to  others,  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  a  festival  of  Artemis.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  booty  she  was  given  to  Agamem- 
non, who,  however,  was  obliged  to  restore  her  to 
her  father,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (Horn. 
//.  i.  378  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  pp.  77,  118;  Dictys 
Cret  ii.  17.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name,  one  a  daughter  of  Niobe,  and 
the  other  a  daughter  of  Talaus  and  mother  of 
Capancus.    (Hvjrin.  Fab.  70.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'NOMUS  fAffnfiwsiot),  a  Greek  writer 
upon  Cyprus.  (Plin.  //.  N.  v.  35;  Steph.  Byz. 
t.  v.  Kwrpoi.) 

ASTY'NOUS  ('AffnJvooj),  a  son  of  Protiaorua 
Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Neoptolcmus.  (Horn.  //. 
xv.  455  ;  Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  second  Astynoos 
occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  14.  §  3.)      [L.  S.] 

ASTY'OCHE  or  ASTYOCHEIA  ('Aarvixn 
or  'Acrrurfx* M)>  1  •  A  daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom 
Ares  be  pot  two  sons,  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmenus. 
(Horn.  II  ii.  512,  &c;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  Ephyra,  by 
whom  Heracles,  after  the  conquest  of  Ephyra,  begot 
Tlepolemus.  (Apollod.  iL  7.  §§  6,  8  ;  Horn.  //. 
ii.  658,  &c;  SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  viL  24  ;  ASTY- 
DAMEIA.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  by  Strymo,  Placia, 
or  Leucippe.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  According 
toother  traditions  in  Eustath  iua  (ad  Ifomu  p.  1697) 
and  Dictys  (ii.  2),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  married  Telephua,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Eurypylus.  Three  other  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  2, 
iii  5.  §  6  ;  Hvgin.  Fab.  117.  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'OCHUS  ('AanfoXo').«Kceeded  Melan- 
cridas  as  Lacedaemonian  high  admiral,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  412,  B.  c,  the  year  after  the  Syracuaan 
defeat,  and  arrived  with  four  ships  at  Chios,  late 
in  the  summer.  (Thuc  viiL  20,  23.)  Lesboa 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  contest :  and  his  arrival 
was  followed  bv  the  recovery  to  the  Athenian.1"  of 


the  whole  island.  (Ib.  23.)  Astyochus  was 
eager  for  a  second  attempt ;  but  compelled,  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Chians  and  their  Spartan  captain, 
Pedaritus,  to  forego  it,  he  proceeded,  with  many 
threats  of  revenge,  to  take  the  general  command  at 
Miletus.  (31—33.)  Here  he  renewed  the  Persian 
treaty,  and  remained,  notwithstanding  the  entrea- 
ties of  Chios,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Athenians 
wholly  inactive.  He  was  at  last  starting  to  re- 
lieve it,  when  he  was  called  off,  about  mid- winter, 
to  join  a  fleet  from  home,  bringing,  in  consequence 
of  complaints  from  Pedaritus,  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine his  proceedings.  Before  this  (frt  &ma  tot* 
xtpl  MfAirrof,  cc.  36 — 42),  Astyochus  it  appears 
had  sold  himself  to  the  Persian  interest.  He  bad 
received,  perhaps  on  first  coming  to  Miletus,  orders 
from  home  to  put  Alcibiades  to  death  ;  but  finding 
him  in  refuge  with  the  satrap  Tissaphemes,  he  not 
only  gave  up  all  thought  of  the  attempt,  but  on  re- 
ceiving private  intelligence  of  his  Athenian  negotia- 
tions, went  up  to  Magnesia,  betrayed  Phrynichus 
his  informant  to  Alcibiades,  and  there,  it  Would 
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•rein,  pledged  himielf  to  the  satrap,  (cc  45  and  50.) 
lima  fur  ward,  in  pursuance  of  his  patron's  policy, 
his  efforts  were  employed  in  keeping  his  large 
forces  inactive,  and  inducing  submission  to  the  re- 
daction in  their  Persian  pay.    The  acquisition  of 
Rhodes,  after  hit  junction  with  the  new  fleet,  he 
had  prohably  litfle  to  do  with ;  while  to  him, 
must,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  the  neglect  of  the 
opporttL"::ic6  afforded  by  the  Athenian  dissensions, 
after  bis  return  to  Miletus  (cc60and  63),  411  R.C 
The  discontent  of  the  troops,  especially  of  the 
Syarusan*,  was  great,  and  broke  out  at  last  in  a 
nut.  where  his  life  was  endangered ;  shortly  after 
which  his  ncceasor  M  in  dams  arrived,  and  Asty- 
ochoi  tailed  home  (cc  84,  85),  after  a  command  of 
shott  eight  mcmh&.     Upon  his  return  to  Sparta 
h*  ban?  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  charges 
fffcin  Herm ocnites,  the  Syracusan,  brought  against 
Tiawpherne*.  (Xen.  HelL  L  1.  §  31.)  [A.  H.  C] 
ASTYPALAEA  ('AarvwaKaia^  a  daughter  of 
Kuwiix  and  Penmede,  the  daughter  of  Oeneua. 
She  vat  s  sister  of  Euro  pa,  and  Wame  by  Posei- 
don tif  mother  of  the  Argonaut  Ancaeus  and  of 
Enrypyin,  king  of  the  island  of  Cos.    The  island 
A«rpals*a  among  the  Cydades  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Apollod.  iL  7.  §  1 ;  Paus.  vii.  4.  §  2 ; 
ApoDoi  Rhod.  ii.  866  ;  Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.)  [L.S.] 
A'SYCHIS  ("Aavxis\  a  king  of  Egypt,  who, 
warding  to  the  account  in  Herodotus  (ii.  136), 
oeeeeded  Mycerinus  (about  b.c  1012  according 
to  Latcher's  calculation),  arid  built  the  propy- 
hes  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 
which  had  been  begun  by  Menes,  and  also  a 
fynuaid  of  brick.    Herodotus  likewise  mentions 
•nse  laws  of  his  for  the  regulation  of  money 
taaawions.  [C  P.  M.] 

ATABY'RIUS  ('AToftJpioj),  a  surname  of  Zeus 
derived  from  mount  Atabyris  or  Atabyrion  in  the 
tad  of  Rhodes,  where  the  Cretan  Althaemenes 
*w  said  to  hare  built  a  temple  to  him.  (Apollod. 

2.  §  1 ;  Appian,  MUhrid.  26.)  Upon  this  moun- 
tain there  were,  it  is  said,  brazen  bulla  which 
riarrd  »hen  anything  extraordinary  was  going  to 
hpjw.  (SchoL  ad  Punt  OU  vii.  159.)      [L.  S.] 
ATALANTE  ('AToAdVrr;).  In  ancient  mytho- 
^fj  there  occur  two  personages  of  this  name,  who 
have  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  identical, 
»"3e  others  distinguish  between  them.  Among 
the  latter  we  may  mention  the  Scholiast  on  Theo- 
critus (in.  40),  Burmann  {ad  Ov.  Met.  x.  565), 
\;unheim  {ad  CalUmaek.  p.  275,  dec),  and  Munc- 
fcer  (•£  Hfffin.  Fab.  99,  173,  185).    K.  9.  Miil- 
W,  on  the  other  hand,  who  maintains  the  identity 
of  the  two  Atalante*,  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out  natisfac- 
^nry.  B«t  the  difficulties  are  equally  great  in 
either  case.    The  common  accounts  distinguish 
tetween  the  Arcadian  and  the  Boeotian  Atalantc 
I.  The  Arcadian  Atalante  is  described  as  the 
da&i&ter  of  Jasus  (Jasion  or  Jaaius)  and  Clymene. 
(Aeuaa,  V.  H.  xiii.  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  99 ;  Callim. 
Hfm.  n  Dia*.  216.)  Her  Either,  who  had  wished 
fcr  s  son,  was  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  ex- 
fwd  her  an  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hill,  by  the 
'        a  well  and  at  the  entrance  01  a  cave.  Pau- 
waas  (iiL  24.  $  2)  speaks  of  a  spring  near  the 
fains  of  Cyphanta,  which  gushed  forth  from  a  rock, 
wd  which  Atalantc  was  believed  to  have  called 
■  rth  hy  striking  the  rock  with  her  spear.    In  her 
•'  focy,  Atalante  was  suckled  in  the  wilderness  by 
» ehe-bear,  the  symbol  of  Artemis,  and  after  she 
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had  grown  up,  she  lived  in  pure  maidenhood,  slew 
the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  games  which  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Pelias.  Afterwards,  her 
father  recognized  her  as  his  daughter ;  and  when 
he  desired  her  to  marry,  she  made  it  the  condition 
that  every  suitor  who  wanted  to  win  her,  should 
first  of  all  contend  with  her  in  the  foot-race.  If 
he  conquered  her,  he  was  to  be  rewarded  with  her 
hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  her. 
This  she  did  because  she  was  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  mortals,  and  because  the  Delphic  oracle 
had  cautioned  her  against  marriage.  Meilanion, 
one  of  her  suitors,  conquered  her  in  this  manner. 
Aphrodite  had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  and 
during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one  after  the 
other.  Their  beauty  charmed  Atalante  so  much, 
that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering  them. 
Thus  she  was  conquered,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Meilanion.  Once  when  the  two,  by  their  embraces 
in  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  profaned  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  they  were  both  metamorphosed  into 
lions.  Hyginus  adds,  that  Atalante  was  by  Ares 
the  mother  of  Parthenopaeus,  though,  according  to 
others,  Parthenopaeus  was  her  son  by  Meilanion. 
(Apollod.  iii  9.  §  2;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  313;  Athen. 
iiL  p.  82.) 

2.  The  Boeotian  Atalante.  About  her  the  same 
stories  are  related  as  about  the  Arcadian  Atalante, 
except  that  her  parentage  and  the  localities  arc 
described  differently.  Thus  she  is  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Schocnus,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  footrace  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary which  the  newly  married  couple  profaned  by 
their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamor- 
phosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot.  (Ov.  MeL  x.  565,  Ac,  viii.  318,  Ac; 
Hygin.  Fab.  185.)  In  both  traditions  the  main 
cause  of  the  metamorphosis  is,  that  the  husband  of 
Atalante  neglected  to  thank  Aphrodite  for  the  gift 
of  the  golden  apples.  Atalante  has  in  the  ancient 
poets  various  surnames  or  epithets,  which  refer 
partly  to  her  descent,  partly  to  her  occupation  (the 
chase),  and  partly  to  her  swiftness.  She  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  holding  a  hind, 
and  by  her  side  stood  Meilanion.  She  also  ap- 
peared in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea  at  Tegea  among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
(Paus.  v.  19.  §  1,  viii.  45.  §  4;  Comp.  Muller, 
Orchom.  p.  214.)  [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  ('AtoAoVtv?),  the  sister  of  Pcr- 
diccaa,  married  Attalus,  and  was  murdered  a  few 
days  after  her  brother,  Perdiccas.  (Diod.  xviii. 
37.) 

ATA'RRHIAS  ('ATod^aj),  mentioned  several 
times  by  Q.  Curtius  (v.  2,  vii  1,  viii  1),  with  a 
slight  variation  in  the  orthography  of  the  name, 
in  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  who  was  sent  by  Cassander 
with  a  part  of  the  army  to  oppose  Aeacidcs,  king 
of  Epeirus,  in  B.  c.  317.    (Diod.  xix.  36.) 

ATAULPIIUS,  ATHAULPHUS,  ADAUL- 
PHUS  (i.  e.  Atha-ulf,  44  sworn  helper,"  the  same 
name  as  that  which  appears  in  later  history  under 
the  form  of  Adolf  or  Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric 's 
wife.  (Olympiod.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  80,  p.  57,  a.,  ed. 
Bckk.)  He  first  appears  as  conducting  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Goths  and  Huns  to  aid  Alaric  in  Italy 
after  the  termination  of  the  first  siege  of  Rome. 
(a.  o.  409.)    In  the  same  year  he  was  after  the 
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second  siege  raised  by  the  mock  emperor  Attalus 
to  the  office  of  Count  of  the  Domestics ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Alaric  in  410,  he  was  elected  to  sup- 
ply his  place  as  king  of  the  Visigoths.  (Jornandes, 
dc.  fteb.  Get.  32.)  From  this  time  the  accounts  of 
his  history  vary  exceedingly.  The  only  undisputed 
facts  are,  that  he  retired  with  his  nation  into  the 
south  of  Gaul,— that  he  married  Placidia,  sister  of 
Honorius, —  and  that  he  Anally  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  he  was  murdered  at  Barcelona.  Ac- 
cording to  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  32),  he  took 
Home  a  second  time  after  Alaric's  death,  carried  off 
Placidia,  formed  a  treaty  with  Honorius,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  Placidia  at  Forum 
Livii  or  Cornelii,  remained  a  faithful  ally  in  Gaul, 
and  went  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  agitations  of  the  Suevi  and  Vandals  against 
the  empire.  But  tho  other  authorities  for  the 
time  agree  on  the  whole  in  giving  a  different  re- 
presentation. According  to  them,  the  capture  of 
Placidia  had  taken  place  before  Alaric's  death 
(Philostorg.  xii.  4;  Olympiod.  1.  c. ;  Marcellin. 
Ckronicon) ;  the  treaty  with  the  empire  was  not 
concluded  till  after  Ataulphus's  retreat  into  Gaul, 
where  he  was  implicated  in  the  insurrection  of 
Jovinus,  and  set  up  Attalus,  whom  he  detained  in 
his  camp  for  a  musician,  as  a  rival  emperor;  he 
then  endeavoured  to  make  peace  with  Honorius 
by  sending  him  the  head  of  the  usurper  Sebastian, 
and  by  offering  to  give  up  Placidia  in  exchange 
for  a  gift  of  corn  ;  on  this  being  refused,  he  at- 
tacked Massilia,  from  which  he  was  repulsed  by 
Bonifacius;  finally,  the  marriage  with  Placidia 
took  place  at  Narbo  (Idat.  Ckronicon),  which  so 
exasperated  her  lover,  the  general  Con  stan  tins, 
as  to  make  him  drive  Ataulphus  into  Spain.  (Oro- 
sius,  vii.  43;  Idat.  Ckronicon;  Philostorg.  xii.  4.) 

He  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  indepen- 
dent chief  who  entered  into  alliance  with  Rome, 
not  for  pay,  but  from  respect.  His  original  ambi- 
tion had  been  (according  to  Orosius,  vii.  43,  who 
appears  to  record  his  very  words),  **  that  what 
was  now  Romania  should  become  Gothia,  and 
what  Caesar  Augustus  was  now,  that  for  the 
future  should  be  Ataulphus,  but  that  his  experience 
of  the  evils  of  lawlessness  and  the  advantages  of 
law  had  changed  his  intention,  and  that  his 
highest  glory  now  would  be  to  be  known  in  after 
ages  as  the  defender  of  the  empire.'*  And  thus 
his  marriage  with  Placidia — the  first  contracted 
between  a  barbarian  chief  and  a  Roman  princess — 
was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  marked 
epoch,  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  that  the  king  of  the  North  should  wed  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  South.  (Idat.  Ckro- 
nicon.) 

He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal  appearance, 
and  of  middle  stature.  (Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Get. 
3'J.)  The  details  of  his  life  are  best  given  in 
Olympiodorus  («p.  l'kot.),  who  gives  a  curious  de- 
scription of  the  scene  of  his  nuptials  with  Placidia 
in  the  house  of  Ingenuus  of  Narbo  (p.  59,  b.  ed. 
Bekker). 

His  death  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  personal 
anger  of  the  assassin  Vernulf  or  ( Olympiod.  p.  60, 

a.  )  Dobbins  (Jornandes,  de  Reb.  Get  32),  to  the  in- 
trigues of  Constantius  (Philostorg.  xii.  4),  and  to 
a  conspiracy  occasioned  in  the  camp  by  his  having 
put  to  death  a  rival  chief,  Sarus  (Olympiod.  p.  58, 

b.  )  It  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  palace  at 
Barcelona  (Idat.  Ckronicon),  or  whilst,  according 


to  his  custom,  he  was  looking  at  hit  sullies. 
(Olympiod.  p.  60,a.)  His  first  wife  was  a  Sarmatian, 
who  was  divorced  to  make  way  for  Placidia  (Phi- 
lostorg. xii.  4),  and  by  whom  he  had  six  children. 
The  only  offspring  of  his  second  marriage  wai  a 
son,  Theodosius,  who  died  in  infancy.  (Olympiod. 
p.  59,  b.)  [A  P.  S.J 

ATE  (  Atw),  according  to  Hesiod  (Tkeog.  230), 
a  daughter  of  Eris,  and  according  to  Homer  (ft 
xix.  91)  of  Zeus,  was  an  ancient  Greek  divinity, 
who  led  both  gods  and  men  to  rash  and  inconside- 
rate actions  and  to  suffering.  She  once  even  in- 
duced Zeus,  at  the  birth  of  Heracles,  to  take  an 
oath  by  which  Hera  was  afterwardi  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurystheus  the  power  which  had  been 
destined  for  Heracles.  When  Zeus  discovered  bis 
rashness,  he  burled  Ate  from  Olympus  and  banished 
her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
II.  xix.  126,  Ac)  In  the  tragic  writers  Ate 
appears  in  a  different  light :  she  avenges  evil  deed* 
and  inflicts  just  punishments  upon  the  offender* 
and  their  posterity  (  Aeschyl.  Ckoepk.  381),  so  that 
her  character  here  is  almost  the  same  as  thai  cf 
Nemesis  and  Erinnya.  She  appears  most  promi- 
nent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  is 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed.  (Blumner, 
Uebcr  die  Idee  de*  Schidaalx,  £c  p.  64,  &c) 

AT  EI  US,  surnamed  PrxieUxtatus,  and  auo 
PkUologuty  the  latter  of  which  surnames  he  *mr.*4 
in  order  to  indicate  his  great  learning,  was  bora  at 
Athens,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrate!  gram- 
marians  at  Rome,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century  R.  c.  He  was  a  freedman,  and  wa»  per- 
haps originally  a  slave  of  the  jurist  Ateios  Capita, 
by  whom  he  was  characterized  as  a  rhetorician 
among  grammarians,  and  a  grammarian  among 
rhetoricians.  He  taught  many  of  the  Romaa 
nobles,  and  was  particularly  intimate  with  the 
historian  Sallust,  and  with  Asinius  Pollio.  For 
the  former  he  drew  up  an  abstract  of  Romaa  his- 
tory (Dreviarium  rerum  omnium  Romanor**), 
that  Sallust  might  select  from  it  for  his  hist  r 
such  subjects  as  he  chose ;  and  for  the  latter  be 
compiled  precepts  on  the  art  of  writing.  Asiai"* 
Pollio  believed  that  Ateiua  collected  for  Sal5-o>t 
many  of  the  peculiar  expressions  which  we  find 
in  his  writings,  but  this  is  expressly  denied  bj 
Suetonius.  The  commentarii  of  Atcius  were  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  but  only  a  very  few  were  ex- 
tant even  in  the  time  of  Suetonius.  (Suetoa,  * 
JUuftr.  Gramtnat.  10 ;  comp.  Osann,  Anaieda  0> 
tic.  p.  64,  &c ;  Madrig,  Opiucvla  Aoadfttoca,  p- 
97,  ftc) 

ATEIUS  CA'PITO.  [Capito.] 
ATEIUS  SANCTUS.  [Sanctis] 
ATERIA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  wrote  a  work  trjw 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a.  d.  259 — 268),  or  at  lea* 
upon  one  of  them,  Victorinus.    Trebelhus  Polli* 
{Trig.  7\r.  6)  gives  an  extract  from  his  work. 

A.  ATE'RNIUS  or  ATITRIUS  conrol 
454,  with  Sp.  Tarpeius.  (Lit.  iii.  31.)  The  con- 
sulship is  memorable  for  the  passing  of  the  U* 
Aternia  Tarpeia.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  f.  r.)  Aternw* 
was  subsequently  in  a  c  448,  one  of  the  patrician 
tribunes  of  the  people,  which  was  the  only  tine 
that  patricians  were  elected  to  that  office,  (li*- 
iii.  65.) 

ATE'RIUS,  or  II  ATE'RIUS,  a  Roman 
consult,  who  was  probably  contemporary  witb 
Cicero,  and  gave  occasion  to  one  of  that  great  otj- 
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tor1! pens.  Cicero  writes  to  L.  Papirius  Paetas  (ad 
Fm.  11.  18),  Tu  istic  te  Ateriano  jure  dclectaio: 
tgo  me  /fair  Htrtiana.  **  While  you  are  amusing 
ywinelf  with  the  law  (jms)  of  Aterius,  let  me  en- 
joy my  pet-fowl  here  with  the  capital  sauce  (Jut) 
of my  friend  HirtinV  [J.  T.  G.] 

ATHAMAS  ('Atdtms),  a  ton  of  Aeolus  and 
Earete,  the  daughter  of  Deimachus.     He  was 
thu  a  brother  of  Cretheus,  Sisyphus,  Salmon c us, 
Ac  (ApoOod.  i.  7.  §  3.)    At  the  command  of 
Hera,  Atfcamas  nuricd  Nephele,  by  whom  he  be- 
came toe  father  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.    But  he 
vat  wcrrUj  in  lore  with  the  mortal  I  no,  the 
dangater  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot  Lear- 
cas»  tad  Melicertes,  and  Nephele,  on  discovering 
that  loo  had  a  greater  hold  on  his  affections  than 
heneK,  disappeared  in  her  anger.    Misfortunes  and 
rain  now  came  upon  the  house  of  Athamaa,  for 
Nephele,  who  had  returned  to  the  gods,  demanded 
that  Athanai  should  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement 
to  bet  loo,  who  hated  the  children  of  Nephele 
and  endtaToared  to  destroy  them,  caused  a  fa- 
mine hr  her  artifices,  and*  when  Athamas  sent 
Bi*»*apo  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
the  acau  of  averting  famine,  Ino  bribed  them, 
»d  the  oiacle    they  brought  back  declared, 
*hu  Pirixu*  must  be  sacrificed.    When  the  peo- 
ple demanded  compliance  with  the  oracle,  Nephele 
•  --"cued  Phrixuv  and  Hello  upon  the  ram  with  the 
Hdea  fleece,  and  carried  them  to  Colchis.  Atha- 
nai and  lao  drew  upon  themselves  the  anger  of 
"*a  sbo,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  the  same  in 
*2  accounts.  (ApoUod.  in.  4.  §  3 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  2.) 
Atlanta  «a*  seised  by  madness  (comp.  Cic  Tusc 
•a-  3,  »  Pimm.  20),  and  in  this  state  he  killed  his 
•*»  Learchua,  and  Ino  threw  herself  with 
■iWicerte»  into  the  sea.  Athama-s  as  the  murderer 
^  ha  wa,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia.  He 
"■"kd  the  oracle  where  he  should  aettle.  The 
uiwer  was,  that  he  should  settle  where  he  should 
w  treated  hospitably  by  wild  beasts.    After  long 
*ln^rnngV  he  at  last  came  to  a  place  where 
*«*e»  were  devouring  sheep.  On  perceiving  him, 
an  »way,  leaving  their  prey  behind.  Atha- 
tca*  f^r.izfd  the  place  alluded  to  in  the  oracle, 
""^tW  there,  and  ad  led  the  country  Athamania, 
sfter  ak  own  name.    He  then  married  Themisto, 
»hs  bore  him  vvoraJ  sons.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  1,  &c; 
Hyon.  Fab.  1-5.) 

The  accounts  about  Athamas,  especially  in  their 
details,  difit-r  much  in  the  different  writers,  and  it 
that  the  Thesaalian  and  Orchomenian  tradi- 
tion* are  here  interwoven  with  one  another.  Ac- 
e*ding  to  Pausanins  (ix.  'M.  §4),  Albania*  wished 
to  •crihee  Phrixus  at  the  foot  of  the  Boeotian 
awantaia  Lapbystins.on  the  altar  dedicated  to  Zeus 
Laphywhu,  a  circumstance  which  suggests  some 
P5C*e*wa  of  the  myth  as  with  the  worship  of 
Zru  Laphyitioa.    (Muller,  Orcbom.  p.  161,  &c.) 
T"1***  «re  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
isae,  the  one  a  srrandson  of  the  former,  who  led  a 
"looy  of  Minyans  to  Teos  (Pans.  vii.  3.  §  3 ; 
^pa,  Bya.  t.  v.  T«s»s),  and  the  other  a  son  of 
''njopion,  the  Cretan,  who  hod  emigrated  to 
Chios.   (Pans.  vii.  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.) 

ATHAMAS  ('Aedfuw),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
fhrr,  cited  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom. 
^  p.  624,  d.  Paris,  1629.) 

ATHA'NADAS  ('A0oWa«i),  a  Greek  writer, 
w«  author  of  a  work  on  Ambnvcia  ("AuSpaKucd}. 
(.Kauaaa.  Liber,  c  4.)       >  IC.  P.  M.J 
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I     ATHANARI'CUS,  the  son  of  Rhotestus,  was 
I  king,  or  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxvii.  5),  "judex"  of  the  West  Goths  during 
their  stay  in  Dacia.    His  name  became  first  known 
in  a.  n.  367,  when  the  Goths  were  attacked  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  who  first  encamped  near  Daphne, 
a  fort  on  the  Danube,  from  whence,  after  having 
laid  a  bridge  of  boats  over  this  river,  he  entered 
Dacia.    The  Goths  retired  and  the  emperor  re- 
treated likewise  after  having  performed  but  little. 
He  intended  a  new  campaign,  but  the  swollen 
w  aters  of  the  Danube  inundated  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Valens  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
at  JMarcianopolis  in  Moesia.    In  369,  however,  ho 
crossed  the  Danube  a  second  time,  at  Noviodunum 
in  Moesia  Inferior,  and  defeated  Athanaric  who 
wished  for  peace,  and  who  was  invited  by  Valens 
to  come  to  his  camp.    Athanaric  excused  himself, 
pretending  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  set 
his  foot  on  the  Roman  territory,  but  he  promised 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  Victor  and  Arinthacus, 
that  he  would  meet  with  the  emperor  in  a  boat  on 
the  Danube.    Valens  having  agreed  to  this,  peaco 
was  concluded  on  that  river,  on  conditions  not  very 
heavy  for  the  Goths,  for  they  lost  nothing ;  but 
their  commerce  with  Moesia  and  Thrace  was  re- 
stricted to  two  towns  on  the  Danube.  Thence 
probably  the  title  "  Gothicus,"  which  Eutropiua 
gives  to  Valens  in  the  dedication  of  his  history. 

In  373,  Athanaric,  who  belonged  to  the  ortho- 
dox party,  was  involved  in  a  feud  with  Fritigern, 
another  **  judge  **  of  the  West-Goths  or  Tbervingi, 
who  was  an  Arian,  and  oppressed  the  Catholic 
party.  In  374,  the  Gothic  empire  was  invaded 
by  the  Huns.  Athanaric  defended  the  passage*  of 
the  Dnieper,  but  the  Huns  crossed  this  river  in 
spite  of  his  vigilance  and  defeated  the  Goths, 
whereupon  Athanaric  retired  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Danube,  to  a  strong  position  which  he  for- 
tified by  lines.  His  situation,  however,  was  so 
dangerous,  that  the  Goths  sent  ambassadors,  among 
whom  probably  was  Ulphilas,  to  the  emperor  Valens, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dwelling  places  within 
the  Roman  empire.  Valens  received  the  ambassa- 
dors at  Antioch,  and  promised  to  receive  the  West- 
Goths  as  **  foederati**  Thus  the  West-Goths 
(Thervingi)  settled  in  Moesia,  but  Athanaric, 
faithful  to  his  vow,  refused  to  accompany  them 
and  retired  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dacia.  There  he  defended  himself  against  the 
Huns,  as  well  as  some  Gothic  chiefs,  who 
tried  to  dislodge  him,  till  in  380  he  was  compelled 
to  fly.  Necessity  urged  him  to  forget  his  oath, 
be  entered  the  Roman  territory  and  retired  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor  Theodosius 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank.  Ho  died  in  381.  (Amm. 
Marc  xxvii.  5,  xxx.  3 ;  Thcmistius,  Oral,  in 
Vaiettt. ;  Zosimus,  iv.  34,  35 ;  Sozomen.  vi.  37  ; 
Idatius,  in  Fastis,  Svagrio  ct  Eucherio  Cobs.  ;  Eu- 
napius  Fragm.  pp.  18,  19,  ed.  Paris.)     [W.  P.] 

ATHANAS  ('AfldVoi),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Sicily,  quoted  by 
Plutarch  (TimoL  23,  37)  and  Diodorus.  (xv.  94.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  Athanis,  a  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  98),  who  also 
wrote  a  work  on  Sicily.  (Gdller,  de  Situ,  §c. 
Syrocusarum,  p.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

ATHANA  SIUS  ('Aflo>d>«,r),  ST.,  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  was  born  in  that  city,  a  few  years 
before  the  close  of  the  third  century.   The  date  of 
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his  birth  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness ; 
but  it  is  assigned  by  Montfaucon,  on  grounds  suffi- 
ciently probable,  to  a.  d.  296.  No  particulars  are 
recorded  of  the  lineage  or  the  parents  of  Athana- 
sius. The  dawn  of  his  character  and  genius  seems 
to  hare  given  fair  promise  of  his  subsequent  emi- 
nence; for  Alexander,  then  primate  of  Egypt, 
brought  him  up  in  his  own  family,  and  superintend- 
ed his  education  with  the  view  of  dedicating  him 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  We  have  no  account 
of  the  studies  pursued  by  Athanasiua  in  his  youth, 
except  the  vaioie  statement  of  Gregory  Naxianzen, 
that  he  devoted  comparatively  little  attention  to 
general  literature,  but  acquired  an  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  His  early  proficiency 
in  Biblical  knowledge  is  credible  enough ;  but 
though  he  was  much  inferior  in  general  learning  to 
such  men  as  Clemens  Alexandnnus,  Origen,  and 
Eusebius,  his  Oration  against  the  Greeks,  itself  a 
juvenile  performance,  evinces  no  contemptible  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  heathen  mytho- 
logy. While  a  young  man,  Athanasius  frequent" 
ly  visited  the  celebrated  hermit  St.  Antony,  of 
whom  he  eventually  became  the  biographer ;  and 
this  early  acquaintance  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  aged  recluse.  [  Anton i us,  St.]  At  what 
age  Athanasius  was  ordained  a  deacon  is  nowhere 
stated ;  but  he  was  young  both  in  years  and  in 
office  when  he  vigorously  supported  Alexander  in 
maintaining  the  orthodox  faith  against  the  earliest 
assaults  of  the  Arians.  He  was  still  only  a  deacon 
when  appointed  a  member  of  the  famous  council  of 
Nice  (a.  d.  325),  in  which  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  able  opponent  of  the  Arian  doctrine,  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  creed  that  takes  its 
name  from  that  assembly. 

In  the  following  year  Alexander  died ;  and 
Athanasius,  whom  he  had  strongly  recommended 
as  his  successor,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Alexandria,  the  voice  of  the  people  as  well  as  the 
suffrages  of  the  ecclesiastics  being  decisively  in 
his  favour.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  new  office  was  highly  exemplary  ; 
but  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  elevation,  before 
he  encountered  the  commencement  of  that  long 
scries  of  trials  which  darkened  the  eventful  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  About  the  year  331,  Arms, 
who  had  been  banished  by  Constantine  after  the 
condemnation  of  his  doctrine  by  the  council  of 
Nice,  made  a  professed  submission  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  satisfied  the  emperor;  and  shortly 
after,  Athunasius  received  an  imperial  order  to  ad- 
mit the  hcresiarch  once  more  into  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  The  archbishop  had  the  courage  to 
disobey,  and  justified  his  conduct  in  a  letter  which 
seems,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  satisfactory  to 
Constantine.  Soon  after  this,  complaints  were 
lodged  ngainBt  Athanasius  by  certain  enemies  of 
his  belonging  to  the  obscure  Beet  of  the  Melctians. 
One  of  the  charges  involved  nothing  short  of  high 
treason.  Others  related  to  acts  of  sacrilege  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  church  where  a  priest 
named  Ischyras  or  Ischyrion  officiated.  It  was 
averred  that  Macarius,  a  priest  acting  under  the 
orders  of  Athanasius,  had  forcibly  entered  this 
church  while  Ischyras  was  performing  divine  ser- 
vice, had  broken  one  of  the  consecrated  chalices, 
overturned  the  communion-table,  burned  the  sacred 
books,  demolished  the  pulpit,  and  razed  the  edifice 
to  its  foundations.    Athanasius  made  his  defence 
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before  the  emperor  in  person,  and  was  honourably 
acquitted.  With  regard  to  the  pretended  acts  of 
sacrilege,  it  was  proved  that  Ischyras  had  never 
received  regular  orders;  that,  in  consequence  of 
hit  unduly  assuming  the  priestly  office,  Athanasius 
in  one  of  his  episcopal  visitations  had  sent  Maca- 
rius and  another  ecclesiastic  to  inquire  into  the 
matter ;  that  these  had  found  Ischyras  ill  in  bed, 
and  had  contented  themselves  with  advising  his 
father  to  dissuade  him  from  all  such  irregularities 
for  the  future.  Ischyras  himself  afterwards  con- 
fessed with  tears  the  groundlessness  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  Macarius;  and  gave  Athanasius 
a  written  disavowal  of  them,  signed  by  six  priests 
and  seven  deacons.  Notwithstanding  these  proofs 
of  the  primate's  innocence,  his  enemies  renewed 
their  attack  in  an  aggravated  form ;  accusing  Atha- 
nasius himself  of  the  acts  previously  imputed  to 
Macarius,  and  charging  him  moreover  with  the 
murder  of  Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hypselis  in  Upper 
Egypt.  To  give  colour  to  this  latter  accusation 
Arsenius  absconded,  and  lay  concealed  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  emperor  before  whom  the 
charges  were  laid,  already  knew  that  those  relat- 
ing to  Ischyras  were  utterly  unfounded.  He  re- 
ferred it  to  his  brother  Daknatins,  the  Censor,  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  murder  of  Arsenius.  Dal- 
matius  wrote  to  Athanasius,  commanding  him  to 
prepare  his  defence.  The  primate  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  leave  so  monstrous  a  calumny  to  its  own 
fate;  but  finding  that  the  anger  of  the  emperor 
had  been  excited  against  him,  he  instituted  an 
active  search  after  Arsenius,  and  in  the  end  learned 
that  he  had  been  discovered  and  identified  at  Tyre. 
The  Arians  meanwhile  had  urged  the  convention 
of  a  council  at  Caeaareia,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  crimes  imputed  to  Athanasius. 
But  he,  unwilling  to  trust  his  cause  to  such  a  tri- 
bunal, sent  to  the  emperor  a  full  account  of  the  ex- 
posure of  the  pretended  homicide.  On  this,  Con- 
stantine ordered  Dal  matins  to  stay  all  proceedings 
against  Athanasius,  and  commanded  the  Arian 
bishops,  instead  of  holding  their  intended  synod  at 
Caesarcia,  to  return  home. 

Undeterred  by  this  failure,  the  enemies  of  Atha- 
nasius, two  years  after,  prevailed  upon  Constantine 
to  summon  a  council  at  Tyre,  in  which  they  re- 
peated the  old  accusations  concerning  Ischyras  and 
Arsenius,  and  urged  new  matter  of  crimination. 
The  pretended  sacrilege  in  the  church  of  Ischyras 
was  disproved  by  the  bishops  who  were  present 
from  Egypt  The  murder  of  Arsenius  was  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  by  producing  the  man  himself 
alive  and  well,  in  the  midst  of  the  council.  The 
adversaries  of  the  primate  succeeded,  however,  in 
appointing  a  commission  to  visit  Egypt  and  take 
cognizance  of  the  matters  laid  to  his  charge.  The 
proceedings  of  this  commission  are  described  by 
Athanasius  as  having  been  in  the  highest  degree 
corrupt,  iniquitous,  and  disorderly.  On  the  return 
of  the  commissioners  to  Tyre,  whence  Athanasius 
had  meanwhile  withdrawn,  the  council  deposed 
him  from  his  office,  interdicted  him  from  visiting 
Alexandria,  and  sent  copies  of  his  sentence  to  all 
the  bishops  in  the  Christian  world,  forbidding 
them  to  receive  him  into  their  communion.  On  a 
calm  review  of  all  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  it 
seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius  was  flagrantly  unjust,  and  was  en- 
tirely provoked  by  his  uncompromising  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Arians,  who  had  secured  a  ma* 
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jority  in  the  council.  Undismayed  by  the  triumph 
of  hi*  enemies,  the  deposed  archbishop  returned  to 
Trie,  tad  presenting  himself  before  Com  tan  tine  as 
he  ni  entering  the  city,  entreated  the  emperor  to 
do  oia  justice.  His  prayer  was  so  far  granted  as 
tost  his  aeraten  were  summoned  to  confront  him 
in  the  imperial  presence.  On  this,  they  abandoned 
their  previous  grounds  of  attack,  and  accused  him 
of  hiring  threatened  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
com  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople.  It  would 
seem  that  the  emperor  was  jx-culiariy  sensitive  on 
this  point;  for,  notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  im- 
probability of  the  charge,  and  the  earnest  denials 
of  Athsnasius,  the  good  prelate  was  banished  by 
Constsntine  to  GauL  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when 
the  heat  of  his  indignation  had  subsided,  Constan- 
ta* felt  the  sentence  to  be  too  rigorous ;  for  he 
prohibited  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  see,  and  de- 
clared that  his  motive  in  banishing  the  primate 
*ss  t«  remove  him  from  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies.*  Athanasius  went  to  Treves  (a.  p.  336), 
*here  he  was  not  only  received  with  kindness  by 
Msriminn,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  but  loaded 
vrti  hrvm  by  Constantine  the  Younger.  The 
Alera.-.iruni  petitioned  the  emperor  to  restore 
their  spiritual  father,  and  Antony  the  hermit 
jwMd  in  the  request;  but  the  appeal  wan  unsuc- 
cttsrfuL 

kJathe  year  337,  Constantine  died.    In  the  fol- 

rnnstMttine  II.    He  waa  received  by  the  clergy 
•od  the  people  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of 
FJ-  But  he  liad  scarcely  resumed  the  dignities 
•fid  duties  of  his  office,  when  the  persevering  hos> 
nlity  of  his  Arian  opponents  began  to  disturb  him 
•frwh,  They  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
°f  Constantius  against  him,  and  in  a  council  held 
st  Antioch  proceeded  to  the  length  of  appointing 
Patni  archbishop  of  Alexandria.    To  counteract 
tatk  movements,  Athanasius  convoked  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  a  document  was  prepared 
Ktting  forth  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  adverse 
P*tj,  sad  vindicating  the  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian primate.   Both  parties  submitted  their  state- 
ments to  Julius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  signified 
ha  iateotiou  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order 
that  the  cav  ruijrht  be  thoroughly  investigated.  To 
*hi»  proposition  Athanasius  assented.    The  A  nans 
refined  to  comply.    In  the  year  340,  Constantine 
the  Yottu^  r  was  slain;  and  in  him  Athanasius 
Kens  to  have  lost  a  powerful  and  sealous  friend. 
In  the  very  next  year,  the  Arian  bishops  convened 
a  oonacil  at  Antioch,  in  which  they  condemned 
Athanasias  for  resuming  his  office  while  the  sen- 
****  of  deposition  pronounced  by  the  council  of 
Tra  m  toll  unrepealed.    They  accused  him  of 
disorderly  and  violent  proceedings  on  his  return  to 
Afcxandria,  and  even  revived  the  old  exploded 
««ie»  about  the  broken  chalice  and  the  murder  of 
Anebins.  They  concluded  by  appointing  Eusebius 
Etrisenus  to  the  archbishopric  of  Alexandria ;  and 
*hen  he  declined  the  dubious  honour,  Gregory  of 

*  Gibbon  ascribes  the  sentence  to  reasons  of  po- 
lity. *The  emperor  was  satisfied  that  the  peace 
»f  Egypt  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a 
I  polar  leader;  but  he  refused  to  fill  the  vacancy 
*  the  arehjfpiscopal  throne;  and  the  sentence, 
vbeh,  after  long  hesitation,  be  pronounced,  was 
ttai  of  a  jealous  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  igno- 
Eanious  exile.** 
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I  Cappadocia  was  advanced  in  bis  stead.  The  new 
primate  entered  on  his  office  (a.  n.  341)  amidst 
scenes  of  atrocious  violence.  The  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Alexandria  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  the  removal  of  Athanasius ;  and  Philagrius, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  sent  with 
Gregory  to  establish  him  in  his  new  office,  let  loose 
against  them  a  crowd  of  ferocious  assailants,  who 
committed  the  most  frightful  excesses.  Athanasius 
fled  to  Rome,  and  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  every 
Christian  church  an  energetic  epistle,  in  which  he 
details  the  cruel  injuries  inflicted  upon  himself  and 
his  people,  and  entreats  the  aid  of  all  his  brethren. 
At  Rome  he  was  honourably  received  by  Julius, 
who  despatched  messengers  to  the  ecclesiastical 
opponents  of  Athanasius,  summoning  them  to  a 
council  to  be  held  in  the  imperial  city.  Apparently 
in  dread  of  exposure  and  condemnation,  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  summons.  When  the 
council  met  (a.  D.  342),  Athanasius  was  heard  in 
his  own  vindication,  and  honourably  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  A  synodical  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  council  to  the  Arian  clergy, 
severely  reproving  them  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  summons  of  Julius  and  their  unrighteous  con- 
duct to  the  church  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  347,  a  council  was  held  at  Sardica, 
at  which  the  Arians  at  first  designed  to  attend. 
They  insisted,  however,  that  Athanasius  and  all 
whom  they  had  condemned  should  be  excluded.  As 
it  was  the  great  object  of  this  council  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  that  very  case,  the  proposition 
was  of  course  resisted,  and  the  Arians  left  the 
assembly.  The  council,  after  due  investigation, 
affirmed  the  innocence  of  those  whom  the  Arians 
had  deposed,  restored  them  to  their  offices,  and 
condemned  their  adversaries.  Synodical  epistles 
exhibiting  the  decrees  of  the  council,  were  duly 
prepared  and  issued.  Delegates  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  Constantius  at  Antioch,  to  notify  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  Sardica ;  and  they  were  also 
entrusted  with  a  letter  from  Constans  to  his  bro- 
ther, in  which  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  clergy  was 
strongly  recommended.  At  Antioch  an  infamous 
plot  was  laid  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  dele- 
gates. Its  detection  seems  to  have  wrought  pow- 
erfully upon  the  mind  of  Constantius,  who  had 
previously  supported  the  Arians;  for  he  recalled 
those  of  the  orthodox  whom  be  had  banished,  and 
sent  letters  to  Alexandria  forbidding  any  further 
molestation  to  be  offered  to  the  friends  of  Athana- 
sius. 

In  the  following  year  (a.  n.  349),  Gregory  was 
murdered  at  Alexandria ;  but  of  the  occasion  and 
manner  of  his  death  no  particulars  have  reached  us. 
It  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  Athanasius. 
He  was  urged  to  this  by  Constantius  himself, 
whom  he  visited  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  and 
on  whom  he  made,  for  the  time,  a  very  favourable 
impression.  He  was  once  more  received  at  Alex- 
andria with  overflowing  signs  of  gladness  and  affec- 
tion. Restored  to  his  see,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Arians  with  great  vigour,  and 
they,  on  their  side,  renewed  against  him  the  charges 
which  had  been  so  often  disproved.  Constans,  the 
friend  of  Athanasius,  was  now  dead  ;  and  though 
Constantius,  at  this  juncture,  professed  great  friend- 
liness for  the  primate,  he  soon  attached  himself 
once  more  to  the  Arian  party.  In  a  council  held 
at  Aries  (a.  d.  353),  and  another  at  Milan  (a.  d. 
355),  they  succeeded  by  great  exertions  in  procur- 
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ing  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.  On  the  lat- 
ter occasion,  the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  him; 
and  those  of  the  bishops  who  resolutely  vindicated 
his  cause  were  punished  with  exile.  Among  these 
(though  his  banishment  occurred  some  time  after 
the  synod  of  Milan  had  closed)  was  Liberius, 
bishop  of  Rome.  Persecution  was  widely  directed 
against  those  who  sided  with  Athanasius ;  and  he 
himself,  after  some  abortive  attempts  to  remove 
him  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  was  obliged  once 
more  to  flee  from  Alexandria  in  the  midst  of 
dreadful  atrocities  committed  by  Syrian  us  a  crea- 
ture of  the  emperor's.  The  primate  retired  to  the 
Egyptian  deserts,  whence  he  wrote  a  pastoral 
address  to  his  persecuted  flock,  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  them  amidst  their  trials.  His  enemies 
meanwhile  had  appointed  to  the  vacant  primacy 
one  George  of  Cappadocia,  an  illiterate  man,  whose 
moral  character  was  far  from  blameless.  The  new 
archbishop  commenced  a  ruthless  persecution  against 
the  orthodox,  which  seems  to  have  continued,  with 
greater  or  less  severity,  during  the  whole  of  his 
ecclesiastical  administration.  The  banished  primate 
was  affectionately  entertained  in  the  monastic  re- 
treats which  had  already  begun  to  multiply  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt ;  and  he  employed  his  leisure  in 
composing  some  of  his  principal  works.  His  place 
of  retreat  was  diligently  sought  for  by  his  enemies ; 
but,  through  his  own  activity  and  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  his  friends,  the  monks,  the  search  was 
always  unsuccessful.  In  the  year  361,  Constan- 
tius, the  great  patron  of  the  Arians,  expired.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Julian,  commonly  called  the 
Apostate,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
ordered  the  restoration  of  the  bishops  banished  by 
Constantius.  This  was  rendered  the  easier  in  the 
case  of  Athanasius,  inasmuch  as  George  the  Cappa- 
docian  was  slain,  at  that  very  juncture,  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  the  heathen  population  of  the  city.  Once 
more  reinstated  in  his  office,  amidst  the  joyful  ac- 
clamations of  his  friends,  Athanasius  behaved  with 
lenity  towards  his  humbled  opponents,  while  he 
vigorously  addressed  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  sound  doctrine.  But,  after 
all  his  reverses,  he  was  again  to  be  driven  from  his 
charge,  and  again  to  return  to  it  in  triumph.  The 
heathens  of  Alexandria  complained  against  him  to  the 
emperor,  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  seem,  than 
his  successful  zeal  in  extending  the  Christian  faith. 
Julian  was  probably  aware  that  the  superstition  he 
was  bent  upon  re-establishing  had  no  enemy  more 
formidable  than  the  thrice-exiled  archbishop :  he 
therefore  banished  him  not  only  from  Alexandria^ 
but  from  Egypt  itself,  threatening  the  prefect  of 
that  country  with  a  heavy  line  if  the  sentence  were 
not  carried  into  execution.  Theodoret,  indeed, 
affirms,  that  Julian  gave  secret  orders  for  inflicting 
the  last  penalties  of  the  law  upon  the  hated  prelate. 
He  escaped,  however,  to  the  desert  (a.  d.  362), 
having  predicted  that  this  calamity  would  be  but 
of  brief  duration  ;  and  after  a  few  months' conceal- 
ment in  the  monasteries,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Julian. 

By  Jovian,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  Athanasius  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
When,  therefore,  his  inveterate  enemies  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  the  emperor  to  depose  him,  they 
were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  that  with  no  little 
asperity.  The  speedy  demise  of  Jovian  again  de- 
prived Athanasius  of  a  powerful  protector.  During 


I  the  first  three  years  of  the  administration  of  Valens, 
the  orthodox  party  seem  to  have  been  exempt  from 
annoyance.  In  this  interval  Athanasius  wrote  the 
life  of  St.  Antony,  and  two  treatises  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  In  the  year  367,  Vak-ns 
issued  an  edict  for  the  deposition  and  banishment 
of  all  those  bishops  who  had  returned  to  their  sees 
at  the  death  of  Constantius.  After  a  delay  oc- 
casioned by  the  importunate  prayers  of  the  people 
on  behalf  of  their  beloved  teacher,  Athanasius  was 
for  the  fifth  time  expelled  from  Alexandria.  His 
last  exile,  however,  was  short.  In  the  space  of  a 
few  months,  he  was  recalled  by  Valens  himself, 
for  reasons  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  penetrate ; 
and  from  this  time  to  the  date  of  his  death,  a.  n. 
373,  he  seems  to  have  remained  unmolested.  He 
continued  to  discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  his 
office  with  unabated  energy  to  the  last ;  and  after 
holding  the  primacy  for  a  term  of  forty-six  years, 
during  which  he  sustained  unexampled  reverses 
with  heroic  fortitude,  and  prosecuted  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life  with  singular  sagacity  and  reso- 
lution, he  died  without  a  blemish  upon  his  name, 
full  of  years  and  covered  with  honour. 

The  following  eulogium  was  extorted  by  his 
merits  from  the  pen  of  an  historian  who  seldom 
lavishes  praise  upon  ancient  or  modern  defenders 
of  orthodoxy  : — 44  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecu- 
tion, the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of 
labour,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety;  and 
though  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of 
fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superiority  of 
character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualified 
him,  far  better  than  the  degenerate  sons  of  Con- 
stantiue,  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy. 
His  learning  was  much  less  profound  and  extensive 
than  that  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  his  rude 
eloquence  could  not  be  compared  with  the  polished 
oratory  of  Gregory  or  Basil ;  but  whenever  tbe 
primate  of  Egypt  was  called  upon  to  justify  his 
sentiments  or  his  conduct,  his  unpremeditated 
style,  either  of  speaking  or  writing,  was  clear, 
forcible,  and  persuasive.11  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
FalL,  Sfc,  ch.  xxi.  voL  iii.  pp.  351,  362,  Milmana 
edition.)  Erasmus's  opinion  of  the  style  of  Atha- 
nasius seems  to  us  more  just  and  discriminating 
than  Gibbon's : — 44  Era*  vir  ille  saeculo  tranquillis- 
simo  dignus,  dedisset  nobis  egregios  ingenii  facun- 
diaeque  suae  f met  us.  Habebat  enim  vere  dotem 
lllam,  quam  Paulus  in  Episcopo  putat  esse  prae- 
cipuam,  ri  ftiftoxTuroV  ;  adeo  dilucidus  est,  acuta*, 
sobrius,  adtentus,  breviter  omnibus  modis  ad  do- 
cendum  appositus.  Nihil  habet  durum,  quod  offen- 
dit  in  Tertulliano  :  nihil  e*i8currt/roir,quod  vidimus 
in  Hieronymo  ;  nihil  operosum,  quod  in  Hilario  : 
nihil,  laciniosum,  quod  est  in  Augnstino,  atque 
etiam  Chrysostomo :  nihil  Isocraticos  numeros,  aut 
Lysiae  compositionem  redolens,  quod  est  in  Grego- 
rio  Narianzeno :  sed  totus  est  in  explicanda  re." 

The  most  important  among  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius are  the  following : — 44  O ratio  contra  Gentes  ;** 
44  Oratio  de  Incarnatione  ;"  44  Encydica  ad  Epis- 
copos  Epistola  44  Apologia  contra  Arianos 
44  Epistola  de  Nicaenis  Deere tis 44  Epistola  ad 
Episcopos  Aegypti  et  Libyae  44  Apologia  ad 
Imperatorem  Constantium  44  Apologia  de  Fuga 
sua;11  44  Historia  Arianorum  ad  Monachos;*4 
44  Orationes  quatuor  contra  Arianos  4*  Epistola*? 
quatuor  ad  Serapionem  44  Epistola  de  Synod  is 
Arimini  et  Selcuciae  ;"  44  Vita  Antonii  ; "  44  Li- 
ber de  Incarnatione  Dei  Vcrbi  et  c  Arianos." 
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The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Athanasius  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  at 
Heidelberg,  ex  officina  Commcliniana,  A-  o.  1600. 
The  Greek  text  was  accompanied  by  the  Latin 
version  of  Peter  Nanning  (Nannius);  and  in  the 
following  rear  an  appendix  issued  from  the  same 
press,  containing  notes,  various  readings,  indices, 
&c.,  bj  Peter  Felckmann.  Those  who  purchase 
this  edition  should  take  care  that  their  copies 
contain  the  appendix.  The  Paris  edition  of  1627, 
and  the  Leipzig  of  1686  (which  professes,  but  un- 
truly, to  have  been  published  at  Cologne),  are  not 
held  in  much  estimation ;  and  the  latter  is  very 
inaccurately  printed.  The  valuable  Benedictine 
edition  of  Athanasins  was  published  at  Paris,  a.  d. 
1698,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  The  learned  editor, 
Montfaucon,  was  at  first  assisted  in  preparing  it 
by  James  Loppinus ;  but  his  coadjutor  dying  when 
no  more  than  half  of  the  first  volume  was  finished, 
the  honour  of  completing  the  edition  devolved  upon 
Montfaucon.  Many  of  the  opuscula  of  Athanasius 
were  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  second 
volume  of  Montfaucon *s  w  Collectio  Nova  Patrutn 
et  Scriptorum  Graecorum,*'  Paris,  a.  d.  1706. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius is  that  published  at  Padua,  a.  d.  1777,  in 
four  volumes,  folio.  The  first  three  volumes  con- 
tain all  that  is  comprised  in  the  valuable  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  1698;  the  last  includes  the  sup- 
plementary collections  of  Montfaucon,  Wolf,  Maffei, 
and  Antonelli. 

The  following  list  includes  the  principal  English 
translations  from  the  works  of  Athanasius : — u  St. 
Athanasius's  Four  Orations  against  the  A  nana  ; 
and  bis  Oration  against  the  Gentiles.  Translated 
from  the  original  Greek  by  Mr.  Sam.  Parker." 
Oxford,  1713.  Athanasius's  intire  Treatise  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  and  of  his  bodily  ap- 
pearance to  us,  translated  into  English  by  W. 
Wbiston,  in  his  M  Collection  of  ancient  Monu- 
ments relating  to  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation," 
London,  1713.  The  same  collection  also  contains 
a  translation  of  Athanasius*  Life  of  Antony  the 
Monk,  which  was  first  published  in  1687.  The 
F  pittles  of  Athanasius  in  defence  of  the  Nicene 
definition,  and  on  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and 
Seleoceia,  together  with  his  first  Oration  against 
the  Arian*,  have  been  recently  translated,  with 
notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford,  1842. 
The  other  three  Orations,  translated  by  the  same 
writer,  are  shortly  to  appear  ;  and  other  works  of 
A  thanasius  on  the  Arian  controversy  are  advertised 
as  preparing  for  publication. 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  genuine,  doubtful,  and 
supposititious  works  of  Athanasius,  sec  Fabricius, 
IitU.  Graeca,  vol.  viii.  pp.  1 8  4 — 2 1 5,  ed.  I  larlea.  The 
roost  important  of  his  genuine  writings  are  those 
(both  historical  and  doctrinal)  which  relate  to  the 
A  nan  controversy.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  creed  commonly  called  Athanasian  was  not 
composed  by  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  (See 
Gerardi  Vossii,  DismriaHo  dt  Symbolo  Athavaskuto, 
Opp.  voL  vi.  pp.  516 — 522  ;  W.  E.  Tentzelii,  Ju- 
Hida  erudilorum  de  Symboio  A/fuinasinm.)  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  VigiUus  of  Tapsus,  Vincent  of 
Lerina,  Hilary  of  Poic tiers,  and  others  ;  but  its 
real  author  is  unknown.  The  M  Synopsis  Sacrae 
Scripturae,"  which  is  included  in  the  writings  of 
this  eminent  father,  lia*  no  claim  to  be  considered 
his ;  though,  in  itself,  it  is  a  valuable  relic  of  an- 
liquify. 


The  chief  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Athanasius  are  found  in  his  own  writings  ; 
next  to  these,  in  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  So- 
crates, Sozomen,  and  Theodore  t.  The  materials 
afforded  by  these  and  other  writers  have  been  col- 
lected, examined,  and  digested  with  great  learning 
and  fidelity  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  M  Vita  Sancti 
Athanasii,"  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  father,  and  by  Tillcmont,  in  his 
Memoire*  pour  servir  A  fHvtoire  Ecdiriattique*, 
vol.  viiL,  Paris  edition  of  1713.       [J.  M.  M.j 

ATHANA'SIUS  ('AflwdVioj),  of  Alexandria, 
a  presbyter  of  the  church  in  that  city,  was  a  son 
of  Isidore,  the  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  out  of  Alex- 
andria and  Egypt  by  the  bishop,  Dioscurus,  from 
whom  he  suffered  much  persecution.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  small  work  of  his,  in  Greek,  against  Dios- 
curus, which  he  presented  to  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedony a.  D.  451.    (Cbacil.  vol.  iv.  p.  405.) 

There  were  various  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  name  of  Athanasius,  of  whom  a  list  is  given 
in  Fabric  Bibl.  Grace,  vol.  viii,  p.  174. 

ATHANA'SIUS  SCHOLAST1CUS.  1.  A 
Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Emcsa,  and  was  contemporary  with 
and  survived  Justinian.  He  published  in  Greek 
an  epitome  of  Justinian's  Novella: ;  and  this  work, 
long  known  to  the  learned  to  exist  in  manuscript 
in  the  royal  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  first 
given  to  the  world  by  G.  E.  Heimbacb,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  'AWkSoto,  Leipz,  1 838.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Athanasius  who  wrote  a  book  de 
Oriminibus,  of  which  there  was  a  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Ant  Augustinus.  (G.  E.  Hcimbach,  De 
Bastiicorum  Origins  Fontibus  Sckoliu,  £c->  Leipz. 
1825,  p.  44.) 

2.  A  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  wrote  scholia 
on  Eustathius  after  the  publication  of  the  Basilica. 
(Leundav.  Jut  Gr.  Rom.  voL  ii.  p.  207 ;  Hcim- 
bach, de  Basilic.  Orig.  &c  p.  44.)      [J.  T.  G.J 

ATHE'NA  ('AW"I  or  'AfcVs).  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  (//.  v. 
880)  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  without  any 
allusion  to  her  mother  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  called  into  existence,  while  most  of  the 
later  traditions  agree  in  stating  that  she  was  bom 
from  the  head  of  Zeus.  According  to  Hesiod 
(Theog.  886,  &c),  Metis,  the  first  wife  of  Zeus 
was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  when  Metis  was 
pregnant  with  her,  Zeus,  on  the  advice  of  Gaea 
and  Uranus,  swallowed  Metis  up,  and  afterwards 
gave  birth  himself  to  Athena,  who  sprang  from  his 
head.  (Hesiod,  Le.  924.)  Pindar  (Ol.  vil  35, 
&c)  adds,  that  Hephaestus  split  the  head  of  Zeus 
with  his  axe,  and  that  Athena  sprang  forth  with  a 
mighty  war-shout.  Others  relate,  that  Prometheus 
or  Hermes  or  Palamaon  assisted  Zens  in  giving 
birth  to  Athena,  and  mentioned  the  river  Triton 
as  the  place  where  the  event  took  place.  (Apollod. 
i.  4.  §  6  ;  SchoL  ad  7W.  Ol.  vii.  66.)  Other 
traditions  again  relate,  that  Athena  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Zeus  in  full  armour,  a  statement  for 
which  Stcsichorus  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  authority.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  355  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  Icon.  ii.  27 ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  iv.  1310.) 
All  these  traditions,  however,  agree  in  making 
Athena  a  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but  a  second  set  re- 
gard her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity,  whose  skin 
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■he  used  as  her  aegis,  and  whose  wings  she  fasten- 
ed  to  her  own  feet  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  I.  c. ;  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  23.)  A  third  tradition  carries  us 
to  Libya,  and  calls  Athena  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Tritonis.  Athena,  says  Herodotus  (iv.  180), 
on  one  occasion  became  angry  with  her  father  and 
went  to  Zeus,  who  made  her  his  own  daughter, 
l  itis  passage  shews  more  clearly  than  any  other 
the  manner  in  which  genuine  and  ancient  Hellenic 
myths  were  transplanted  to  Libya,  where  they 
were  afterwards  regarded  as  the  sources  of  Hel- 
lenic oneB.  Respecting  this  Libyan  Athena,  it  is 
further  related,  that  she  was  educated  by  the  river- 
god  Triton,  together  with  his  own  daughter  Pallas. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  In  Libya  she  was  also 
said  to  have  invented  the  flute ;  for  when  Perseus 
had  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  Stheno  and 
Euryale,  the  sisters  of  Medusa,  lamented  her  death, 
while  plaintive  sounds  issued  from  the  mouths  of 
the  serpents  which  surrounded  their  heads,  Athena 
is  said  to  have  imitated  these  sounds  on  a  reed. 
( Pind.  Fytk.  zii.  1 9,  &c.  ;  compare  the  other  ac- 
counts in  Hygin.  Fab.  165 ;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  2  ; 
Paus.  i.  24.  §  1.)  The  connexion  of  Athena  with 
Triton  and  Tritonis  caused  afterwards  the  various 
traditions  about  her  birth-place,  so  that  wherever 
there  was  a  river  or  a  well  of  that  name,  as  in 
Crete,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  and  Egypt,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  asserted  that  Athena 
was  born  there.  It  is  from  such  birth-places  on  a 
river  Triton  that  she  seems  to  have  been  called 
Tritonis  or  Tritogcneia  (Paus.  ix.  33.  §  5),  though 
it  should  be  observed  that  this  surname  is  also  ex-  I 
plained  in  other  ways ;  for  some  derive  it  from  an  < 
ancient  Cretan,  Aeolic,  or  Boeotian  word,  TprroJ, 
signifying  u  head,"  so  that  it  would  mean  u  the 
goddess  born  from  the  head,"  and  others  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  her  being  born  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month.  (Tztez.  ad  Lycoph.  519.)  The  connexion 
of  Athena  with  Triton  naturally  suggests,  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  most  ancient  seat  of  ber  wor- 
ship in  Greece  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton  in 
Boeotia,  which  emptied  itself  into  lake  Copais,  and 
on  which  there  were  two  ancient  Pelasgian  towns, 
Athenae  and  Eleusis,  which  were  according  to 
tradition  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  thence 
her  worship  was  carried  by  the  Minyons  into 
Attica,  Libya,  and  other  countries.  (M 'tiller, 
Orckom.  p.  355.)  We  must  lastly  notice  one 
tradition,  which  made  Athena  a  daughter  of  Ito- 
nius  and  sister  of  Iodama,  who  was  killed  by 
Athena  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  1;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.355), 
and  another  according  to  which  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Hephaestus. 

These  various  traditions  about  Athena  arose,  as 
in  most  other  cases  from  local  legends  and  from 
identifications  of  the  Greek  Athena  with  other 
divinities.  The  common  notion  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  about  her,  and  which  was  most  widely 
spread  in  the  ancient  world,  is,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus,  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece  ; 
for,  as  her  father  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a  combination  of  the  two,  that  is,  a  goddess  in 
whom  power  and  wisdom  were  harmoniously 
blended.  From  this  fundamental  idea  may  be  de- 
rived the  various  aspects  under  which  she  appears 
in  the  ancient  writers.    She  seems  t( 
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a  divinity  of  a  purely  ethical  character,  and  not 
the  representative  of  any  particular  physical  power 
manifested  in  nature ;  her  power  and  wisdom  ap- 
pear in  her  being  the  protectress  and  preserver  of 
the  state  and  of  social  institutions.  Everything, 
therefore,  which  gives  to  the  state  strength  and 
prosperity,  such  as  agriculture,  inventions,  and  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  everything  which  preserves  and 
protects  it  from  injurious  influence  from  without, 
such  as  the  defence  of  the  walls,  fortresses,  and 
harbours,  is  under  her  immediate  care. 

As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  is  re- 
presented as  the  inventor  of  the  plough  and  rake : 
she  created  the  olive  tree,  the  greatest  blessing  of 
Attica,  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to  the 
plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  horses,  and 
instructed  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the  bridle, 
her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this  feature  of 
her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets  /3ou8«a, 
Pixiptd*,  iyplipa,  lirrla,  or  x«*«'«T«*'  (Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1076  ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  520;  Hesych. 
g.  r.  'linrla  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  402 ;  Pind.  Ol.  xiiL 
79.)  At  the  beginning  of  spring  thanks  were 
offered  to  her  in  advance(wpo;^<mfpia,Suid.#.?\) 
for  the  protection  she  was  to  afford  to  the  fields. 
Besides  the  inventions  relating  to  agriculture, 
others  also  connected  with  various  kinds  of  science, 
industry,  and  art,  are  ascribed  to  her,  and  all  her 
inventions  are  not  of  the  kind  which  men  make  by 
chance  or  accident,  but  such  as  require  thought 
and  meditation.  Wo  may  notice  the  invention  of 
numbers  (Liv.  vii.  3),  of  the  trumpet  (Bockb,  ad 
Pind.  p.  344),  the  chariot,  and  navigation.  [As> 
thvia.]  In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  useful  arts,  she 
was  believed  to  have  made  men  acquainted  with 
the  means  and  instruments  which  are  necessary 
for  practising  them,  such  as  the  art  of  producing 
fire.  She  was  further  believed  to  have  invented 
nearly  every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were 
employed,  and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such 
work  :  in  short  Athena  and  Hephaestus  were  the 
great  patrons  both  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arU. 
Hence  she  is  called  ipydVr;  (Paus.  i.  24.  §  3),  and 
later  writers  make  her  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom, 
kuowledge,  and  art,  and  represent  her  as  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  her  father  Zeus,  and  sup- 
porting him  with  her  counsel.  (Horn.  Od.  xxiii. 
160,  xviiL  190;  Hymn,  in  Ven.  4,  7,  &c ;  Plut. 
Cim.  10 ;  Ovid,  Fart.  iii.  833 ;  Orph.  Hymn,  xxxi. 
8  ;  Spanh.  ad  Callim.  p.  643 ;  Horat.  Gctrm.  i. 
12.  19  ;  comp.  J>ict.  of  Ant.  under  'Abjraia  and 
XoAictto.)  As  the  goddess  who  made  so  many 
inventions  necessary  and  useful  in  civilized  life, 
she  is  characterized  by  various  epithets  and  sur- 
names, expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  or 
the  power  of  her  intellect,  such  as  ds-nArVir, 
o$6akfurtty  d£i£fp«rfr,  "yAavKwrij,  troAi&ouAor, 
ToAtf/urm,  and  f*nxar*T,f' 

As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  was  at 
Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratries  and  nouses 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state.  The  festival 
of  the  Apaturia  had  a  direct  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular point  in  the  character  of  the  goddess.  (Ihrt. 
of  Ant.  s.  r.  Ajxtturia.)  She  also  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  justice,  and  order,  in  the 
courts  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  notion 
was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  she 
is  described  as  assisting  Odysseus  against  the  law- 
less conduct  of  the  suitors.  (Od.  xiii.  394.)  She 
was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient  conrt 
of  the  Areiopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the  votes  of 
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the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  gave  the 
rusting  one  in  favour  of  the  accused.  (AeschyL 
Eum.  753 ;  comp.  Paus.  i.  28.  §  5.)  The  epithets 
which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  the  goddess's 
character  are  d^ioVoifoj,  the  avenger  (Paus.  iii.  15. 
§  4),  $ov\tua,  and  dryvpeua.  (iiL  11.  $  8.) 

As  Athena  promoted  the  internal  prosperity  of 
the  state,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and  industry, 
and  by  maintaining  law  and  order  in  all  public 
transactions  so  also  she  protected  the  state  from 
outward  enemies,  and  thus  assumes  the  character 
of  a  warlike  divinity,  though  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  Ares,  Eris,  or  Enyo.  According  to 
Homer  (IL  v.  736,  Ac),  she  does  not  even  bear 
arms,  but  borrows  them  from  Zens;  she  keeps 
men  from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it  (IL 
i.  1 99,  Ac),  and  repels  Ares's  savage  love  of  war, 
and  conquers  him.  (v.  840,  &c,  xxi.  406.)  She 
docs  not  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  but  simply  on 
account  of  the  advantages  which  the  state  gains  in 
engaging  in  it;  and  she  therefore  supports  only  such 
warlike  undertaking*  as  are  begun  with  prudence, 
and  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  favourable  results, 
(x.  244,  Ac.)  The  epithets  which  she  derives  from 
her  warlike  character  are  AytAtta,  XatppicL,  ikKtpdx*l, 
AcwVtToot,  and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns, 
fortresses,  and  harbours  are  under  her  especial  care, 
whence  she  is  designated  as  IpwiwroMs,  aKakKop*- 
nrfr,  s-oAufo,  woAtovxor,  dxpala,  dxpla,  kAtjJovxoj, 
xuAaTrtT,  wpoftaxiptMy  and  the  like.  As  the  pru- 
dent goddess  of  war,  she  is  also  the  protectress  of 
all  heroes  who  are  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
good  counsel,  as  well  as  for  their  strength  and  va- 
lour, such  as  Heracles,  Perseus,  Bellcrophontcs, 
Achilles,  Diomedes,  and  Odysseus.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  father  and 
Heracles  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enceladus  under  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallas.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  1,  &c; 
comp.  Spanheim,  ad  CuUim.  p.  643 ;  Horat.  Carm. 
L  12.  19.)  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided  with  the 
more  civilised  Greeks,  though  on  their  return  home 
she  visited  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
ituuiaer  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  bad  treated 
Cassandra  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pears in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a  golden  staff, 
with  which  she  bestows  on  her  favourites  youth 
and  majesty.  (Horn.  Od.  xvi.  172.) 

The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male, whence  she  is  called  in  an  Orphic  hymn 
(xxxi.  10)  &p<rtp  koI  £HjA«/i,  and  hence  also  she  is 
a  virgin  divinity  (Horn.  Hymn.  ix.  3),  whose  heart 
is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of  love,  and  who 
shuns  matrimonial  connexion.  Teiresias  was  de- 
prived of  his  sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the 
bath  (Callim./fyraa.pp.546, 589),  and  Hephaestus, 
who  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity,  was 
obliged  to  Bee.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  7,  14.  §  6;  Horn. 
IL  ii.  547,  he. ;  comp.  Tzctz.  ad  Lycophr.  111.) 
For  this  reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  de- 
scribe the  goddess  as  dressed ;  and  when  Ovid 
(Hrroid.  v.  36)  makes  her  appear  naked  before 
Pari*,  be  abandons  the  genuine  old  story.  Her 
statue  also  was  always  dressed,  and  when  it  was 
carried  about  at  the  Attic  festivals,  it  was  entirely 
covered.  But,  notwithstanding  the  common  opinion 
of  burr  virgin  character,  there  are  some  traditions  of 
late  origin  which  describe  her  as  a  mother.  Thus, 
Apollo  i*  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena— 


a  legend  which  may  have  arisen  at  the  time  when 
the  Ionians  introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo  into 
Attica,  and  when  this  new  divinity  was  placed  in 
some  family  connexion  with  the  ancient  goddess  of 
the  country.  (Midler,  Dor.  ii.  2.  §  13.)  Lychnua 
also  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena. 
(Spanheim,  ad  CaUhn.  p.  644.) 

Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  from  the  ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  her 
worship  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into 
Attica,  where  she  became  the  great  national  divi- 
nity of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here  she  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  $*d  adrtipa,  Oyittx,  and 
rtuvrla,  and  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  perpetual 
renovation,  was  sacred  to  her.  (Paus.  i.  23.  §  5, 
31.  §  3,  2.  §  4.)  At  Lindus  in  Rhodes  her  wor- 
ship was  likewise  very  ancient.  Respecting  its 
introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications  which 
her  character  underwent  there,  see  Minkrva. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she 
was  said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don about  the  possession  of  Attica.  (Plut  de  Is.  et 
(h.;  Paus.  yi  26.  §  2,  i.  24.  §  3;  Hygin.  Fab.  164.) 
At  Corone  in  Messenia  her  Btatue  bore  a  crow  in 
its  hand.  (Pans,  i v.  34.  §  3.)  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  whence  she  probably  de- 
rived the  surname  of  ravpo€6Kos  (Suid. «.  r.),  rams, 
and  cows.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  550  ;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  754.) 
Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  I.  e.)  remarks,  that  only  female 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  her,  but  no  female  lambs. 
In  llion,  Locrian  maidens  or  children  are  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  every  year  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Locrian  Ajax 
upon  Cassandra ;  and  Suidas  (».  v.  tout})  states, 
that  these  human  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered 
to  her  down  to  B.  c  346.  Respecting  the  great 
festivals  of  Athena  at  Athens,  see  Did.  of  Anl.s.vv. 
Panaikmata  and  Arrkeyhoria. 

Athena  was  frequently  represented  in  works  of 
art;  but  those  in  which  her  figure  reached  the 
highest  ideal  of  perfection  were  the  three  statues 
by  Pheidias.  The  first  was  the  celebrated  colossal 
statue  of  the  goddess,  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  was 
erected  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  the  second  was 
a  still  greater  bronze  statue,  made  out  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  battle  of  Marathon ; 
the  third  was  a  small  bronxe  statue  called  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  Lemntan  Athena,  because  it  had  been 
dedicated  at  Athens  by  the  Lcmnians.  The  first 
of  these  statues  represented  the  goddess  iti  a  stand- 
ing position,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  Nike  four  cubits 
in  height.  The  shield  stood  by  her  feet ;  her  robo 
came  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  breast  was  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  her  right  hand  she  bore  a  lance,  and 
at  her  feet  there  lay  a  serpent  (Pans.  L  24.  §  7, 
28.  §  2.)  We  still  possess  a  great  number  of  re- 
presentations of  Athena  in  statues,  colossal  busts, 
reliefs,  coins  and  in  vase- paintings.  Among  the 
attributes  which  characterise  the  goddess  in  these 
works  of  art,  we  mention — 1.  The  helmet,  which 
she  usually  wears  on  her  bead,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances  carries  in  her  hand.  It  is  usually  orna- 
mented in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  griffins, 
heads  of  rams  horses  and  sphinxes.  (Comp.  Horn. 
//.  v.  743.)  2.  The  aegis.  (Did.  o/AnL  *.  v.  Aegis.) 
3.  The  round  Argolic  shield,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  represented  the  head  of  Medusa.  4.  Objects 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  an  olive  branch,  a  serpent, 
an  owl,  a  cock,  and  a  lance.  Her  garment  is  usu- 
ally the  Spartan  tunic  without  sleeves,  and  over  it 
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she  wean  a  cloak,  the  pcplus,  or,  though  rarely, 
the  chlamys.  The  general  expression  of  her  figure 
is  thoughtfulness  and  earnestness ;  her  face  is  ra- 
ther oval  than  round,  the  hair  is  rich  and  generally 
combed  backwards  over  the  temples,  and  floats 
freely  down  behind.  The  whole  figure  is  majestic, 
and  rather  strong  built  than  slender :  the  hips  are 
small  and  the  shoulders  broad,  so  that  the  whole 
somewhat  resembles  a  male  figure.  (Hirt.  Afythol. 
Jliiderb.  i.  p.  46,  &c;  Welcker,  ZeiUckriflfur  Gttch. 
tier  alien  Kunst,  p.  256,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ATHENAEUS  fAfciwuor),  historical.  The 
name  differed  in  pronunciation  from  the  Greek 
adjective  for  Athenian,  the  former  being  accentu- 
ated 'AB^ratot,  and  the  latter  'Afrjituof.  (Eustath. 
ad  II.  &.  p.  237.)  1.  Son  of  Pericieidas,  a  Lace- 
daemonian, was  one  of  the  commissioners,  who,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
ratified  the  truce  for  one  year  which  in  b.  c  423 
was  made  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies ;  and  afterwards  with  Aris- 
tonymus,  an  Athenian,  went  round  to  announce 
the  truce  to  Brasidas  and  other  officers  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  (Thuc  iv.  1 19,  122.)  The 
names  Athenaeus  and  Pericleidas  mark  the  friendly 
relations  which  subsisted  between  this  family  and 
the  Athenians,  and  more  especially  the  fiunily  of 
Pericles. 

2.  A  lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  who  was  sent 
against  the  Nabataeans,  an  Arabian  people,  (b.  c. 
312.)  He  surprised  the  stronghold  of  Petra,  but 
afterwards  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  and  his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
(Diod.  xix.  94.) 

3.  A  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  VII. 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly  in  the 
battle  in  which  Antiochus  lost  his  life,  n.  c.  128. 
He,  however,  perished  with  hunger  in  his  flight, 
as  in  consequence  of  some  previous  excesses,  none 
of  those  to  whom  he  fled  would  furnish  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Diod.  Ejk.  de  Fir*,  et 
VU.  p.  603,  ed.  Wess.) 

4.  Son  of  Attalus  \n  king  of  Pcrgamus.  [Eu- 
menes  ;  Attalus.]  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
frequently  in  connexion  with  the  events  of  his 
time.  He  was  on  various  occasions  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome  by  his  brothers  Eumencs  and 
Attalus.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  1,  xxxi.  9,  xxxiL  26, 
xxxiii.  11;  Liv.  xxxviii.  12,  13,  xlii.  55,  xlv.  27.) 

5.  A  Cappadocian,  who  had  been  banished  at 
the  instance  of  queen  Athenais,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Cicero  was  restored,  a  c.  51.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  ('AfMwuor),  literary.  1.  A 
contemporary  of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  n«pi  Mnxanj/xdriw  (°«  warlike  engines), 
addressed  to  Marcel! us  (probably  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Athe- 
naeus of  Cyzicus,  mentioned  by  Proclus  (in 
Euclid,  p.  19)  as  a  distinguished  mathematician. 
The  above-mentioned  work  is  printed  in  Thevenot's 
Mathematics  Vetera,  Paris,  1693.  (Fabric.  BibL 
G'raec.  iv.  p.  222,  Ac) 

2.  An  bpiuRammatic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Larrtius.  (vi.  14,  vii.  30.)  He  was  the 
author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Anal.  ii.vp.  257.) 

3.  A  rhetorician,  the  contemporary  and  oppo- 
nent of  Hermagora*.  He  defined  rhetoric  to  be  the 
art  of  deceiving.  (QuintiL  iii.  1.  §  16,  ii.  15.  §  23.) 


4.  Of  Sklkucuh,  a  philosopher  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  670)  as 
a  contemporary  of  his  own.  He  was  for  some  time 
the  leading  demagogue  in  his  native  city,  but 
afterwards  came  to  Rome  and  became  acquainted 
with  L.  Licinius  Varro  Muraena.  On  the  discovery 
of  the  plot  which  the  latter,  with  Fannius  Caepio, 
had  entered  into  against  Augustus,  Athenaeus  ac- 
companied him  in  bis  flight  He  was  retaken,  but 
pardoned  by  Augustus,  as  there  was  no  evidence 
of  his  having  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  plot. 
He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodorus.  (ii.  20.) 

5.  A  stoic  philosopher,  mentioned  by  Porphy- 
rins in  his  life  of  Plotinus.  (c  20.)  There  was 
also  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name.  (Diag. 
Laert.  x.  22.  12.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  ("AfM^ioi),  a  native  of  Nau- 
cratis,  a  town  on  the  left  side  of  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  called  by  Suidas  a  ypa+i+iaTt- 
kot,  a  term  which  may  be  best  rendered  into 
English,  a  literary  man.  Suidas  places  him  in  the 
**  times  of  Marcus,'"  but  whether  by  this  is  meant 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  uncertain,  as  Caracal ia  was 
also  Marcus  Antoninus.  We  know,  however,  that 
Oppian,  who  wrote  a  work  called  /falieutica  in- 
scribed to  Caracalla,  was  a  little  anterior  to  him 
(Athcn.  L  p.  13),  and  that  Commodus  was  dead 
when  he  wrote  (xii.  p.  537),  so  that  he  may  have 
been  born  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius,  but  flourished 
under  his  successors.  Part  of  his  work  must  have 
been  written  after  A.  d.  228,  the  date  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  for  the  death  of  Ulpian  the  lawyer, 
which  event  he  mentions,  (xv.  p.  686.) 

His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Deipnosnpkistae* 
in.  the  lianavet  of  the  learned,  or  else,  perhaps,  as 
has  lately  been  suggested,  The  Contrivers  of  Feasts. 
It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  collections 
of  what  are  called  Ana,  being  an  immense  mass  of 
anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  poets,  his- 
torians, dramatists  philosophers,  orators,  and  phy- 
sicians, of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms,  and 
discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject, 
especially  on  Gastronomy,  upon  which  noble  science 
he  mentions  a  work  (now  lost)  of  Archestratus 
[Archestratits],  whose  place  his  own  15  books 
have  probably  supplied.  It  is  in  short  a  collection 
of  stories  from  the  memory  and  common-place  book 
of  a  Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  of  enormous  reading,  extreme  love 
of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ability.  Some  no- 
tion of  the  materials  which  he  had  amassed  for 
the  work,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  which  he 
tells  us  himself,  that  he  had  read  and  made  extracts 
from  800  plays  of  the  middle  comedy  only.  (viii. 
p.  336.) 

Athenaeus  represents  himself  as  describing  to 
his  friend  Timocratcs,  a  banquet  given  at  the  house 
of  Laurcntius  (Aapifwios),  a  noble  Roman,  to 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  Galen, 
a  physician,  and  Ulpian,  the  lawyer.  The  work 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these  guests 
are  the  interlocutors,  related  to  Timocrates :  a 
double  machinery,  which  woxdd  have  been  incon- 
venient to  an  author  who  had  a  real  talent  for  dra- 
matic writing,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  Athe- 
naeus, who  had  none,  is  wholly  unmanageable. 
As  a  work  of  art  the  failure  is  complete.  Unity 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  are  utterly  violated 
by  the  supposition  that  so  immense  a  work  is  the 
|  record  of  the  conversation  at  a  single  banquet,  and 
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Vy  the  absurdity  of  collecting  at  it  the  produce  of 
ewy  season  of  the  year.  Long  quotations  and  in- 
tricate discussion*  introduced  apropos  of  Mine 
trifhhg  incident,  entirely  destroy  the  form  of  the 
dialogue,  to  that  before  we  hare  finished  a  speech 
we  forget  who  was  the  speaker.  And  when  in 
addition  to  this  confusion  we  are  suddenly  brought 
bark  to  the  tiresome  Timocrates,  we  are  quite  pro- 
roked  at  the  clumsy  way  in  which  the  book  is  put 
torrcbrr.  But  as  a  work  illustrative  of  ancient 
manner*,  su  a  collection  of  curious  facts,  names  of 
satbon  and  fragments,  which,  but  for  Athenaeus, 
would  utterly  hare  perished ;  in  short,  as  a  body 
of  i.tmiicg  antiquarian  research,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  poise  the  Deipnoaophistae  too  highly. 

The  work  begins,  somewhat  absurdly,  consider- 
ing  the  difference  between  a  discussion  on  the  Im~ 
nortth'ty  nf  the  Soul,  and  one  on  the  Pleasures  of 
the  Stomach,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  the  open- 
in?  of  Plato'*  Pbaedo, — Athenaeus  and  Timoc rates 
being  substituted  for  Phaedo  and  Echecratee. 
The  [»ria«  of  Laurentius  are  then  introduced,  and 
the  conTcrsation  of  the  savans  begins.    It  would 
he  ianvssble  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  book ;  a  few  specimens  therefore  must  suffice. 
We  am  anecdotes  of  gourmands,  as  of  Apicius 
(the  tttond  of  the  three  illustrious  gluttons  of  that 
taaif ).  who  U  said  to  have  spent  many  thousands 
pb  hn  stomach,  and  to  have  liTed  at  Minturnae  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whence  he  sailed  to  Africa, 
a  wareh  of  good  lobsters ;  but  finding,  as  he  ap- 
P^athed  the  shore,  that  they  were  no  larger  than 
;£••»*■  which  he  ate  in  Italy,  be  turned  back  with- 
ntt  landing.    Sometimes  we  have  anecdotes  to 
siu?e  assertions  in  natural  history,  e.g.  it  is  shewn 
that  TOter  ij  nutritious  (1),  by  the  statement  that 
it  Eonruhes  the  tctti£,  and  (2)  because  fluids  ge- 
amSy  are  so,  as  milk  and  honey,  by  the  latter  of 
•hick  Demoeritus  of  Abdera  allowed  himself  to  be 
kept  alive  over  the  Theamophoria  (though  he  had 
drurmbed  to  starve  himself),  in  order  that  the 
Bocminir  for  his  death  might  not  prevent  his  maid- 
xTTtm*  font  celebrating  the  festival    The  story 
•f  the  Pinna  and  Pinnoteer  (woto^JXo^  or  wuvo- 
rim)  is  told  in  the  course  of  the  disquisitions 
•a  sheQ-fish.     The  pinna  is  a  bivalve  shell-fish 
(Jrrpeor),  the  pinnoteer  a  small  crab,  who  inhabits 
the  pinna s  shelL    Aa  soon  as  the  small  fish  on 
which  the  pinna  subsists  have  swum  in,  the  pinno- 
teer bites  the  pinna  aa  a  signal  to  him  to  close  his 
ssefl  tad  secure  them.    Grammatical  discussions 
sre  mixed  up  with  gastronomic ;  e.  g.  the  account 
sf  the  (WyJoA?)  logins  with  the  laws  of  its  accen- 
tnatioo ;  of  eggs,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  spelling  of 
the  word,  whether  sioV,  aW,  tUov%  or  tidptor. 
Quotations  are  made  in  support  of  each,  and  we 
ate  told  that  eta  was  formerly  the  same  as  vrtptya*, 
fmm  which  fact  he  deduces  an  explanation  of  the 
«ory  of  Helen's  birth  from  an  egg.    This  suggests 
to  hun  a  quotation  from  Eriphus,  who  says  that 
kda  produced  goos-e's  eggs  ;  and  so  he  wanders  on 
tiirongh  every  variety  of  subject  connected  with 
U*.  This  will  give  some  notion  of  the  discursive 
^oiiaer  in  which  he  extracts  all  kinds  of  facts 
Cr  sn  the  vast  stores  of  his  erudition.  Sometimes 
he  connects  different  pieces  of  knowledge  by  a 
'jene  similarity  of  sounds.    Cynulcus,  one  of  the 
r^its,  calls  for  bread  (a pros),  *  not  however  for 
.4rttm  king  of  the  IMessapians and  then  we  arc 
Lack  from  Artus  the  king  to  Artns  the  eatable, 
tad  from  tltat  to  salted  meats,  which  brings  in  a 
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grammatical  discussion  on  the  word  rdpixof, 
whether  it  is  masculine  in  Attic  or  not  Some- 
times antiquarian  points  arc  discussed,  especially 
Homeric.  Thus,  he  examines  the  times  of  day  at 
which  the  Homeric  meals  took  place,  and  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  as 

jH&ee  yap  tcari  Svtiov  d8(\<f>tov,  cis  (Vowiro, 

which  he  pronounces  spurious,  and  only  introduced 
to  explain 

airr6paros  ti  ol  %K8t  fS<ri)v  dya86s  Mtvtkaos. 

His  etymological  conjectures  are  in  the  usual 
style  of  ancient  philology.  In  proving  the  reli- 
gious duty  of  drunkenness,  as  he  considers  it,  he 
derives  Ooltnj  from  Itrttta  olrovoilai  and  fitBvtiv 
from  firrd  to*  6vtw.  We  often  obtain  from  him 
curious  pieces  of  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  art,  as  that  the  kind  of  drinking-cup 
called  pvr6r  was  first  devised  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of  his 
queen,  Arsinoe.  [Arsinoe,  No.  2.]  At  the  end 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  ocolia  and  other 
songs,  which  the  savans  recite.  One  of  these  is 
a  real  curiosity,— a  song  by  Aristotle  in  praise  of 
domj. 

Among  the  authors,  whose  works  are  now  lost, 
from  whom  Athenaeus  gives  extracts,  are  Alcaeus, 
Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the  philo- 
sopher, Archilochus  the  inventor  of  iambics,  Me- 
nander  and  his  contemporary  Diphilus,  Epime- 
nides  of  Crete,  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  Cra- 
tinus,  Eupolis  ( Hor.  Sat.  i.  4. 1 ),  Alcman,  Epicunis 
(whom  he  represents  as  a  wasteful  glutton X  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  well  known.  In 
all,  he  cites  nearly  800  authors  and  more  than 
1200  separate  works.  Athenaeus  was  also  the 
author  of  a  lost  book  w«pi  t&v  if  2vpi'a  Paaiktwr- 
dVrsw,  which  probably,  from  the  specimen  of  it  in 
the  Deipnosophists,  and  the  obvious  unfitness  of 
Athenaeus  to  be  a  historian,  was  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  history. 

Of  the  Deipmmtphists  the  first  two  books  and 
parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth,  exist 
only  in  an  Epitome,  whose  date  and  author  are 
unknown.  The  original  work,  however,  was  rare 
in  the  time  of  Eustathius  ( latter  part  of  1 2th  cent); 
for  Bcntley  has  shewn,  by  examining  nearly  a 
hundred  of  his  references  to  Athenaeus,  that  his 
only  knowledge  of  him  was  through  the  Epitome. 
(PhalartSy  p.  1 30,  &c.)  Perizonius  (preface  to 
Aelian  quoted  by  Schwcighauser)  has  proved  that 
Aelian  transferred  large  portions  of  the  work  to 
his  Various  Histories  (middle  of  3rd  cent.),  a  rob- 
bery which  must  have  been  committed  almost  in 
the  life-time  of  the  pillaged  author.  The  Ddpno- 
svpfiistf  also  furnished  to  Macrobius  the  idea  and 
much  of  the  matter  of  his  Saturnalia  (end  of  4th 
cent) ;  but  no  one  has  availed  himself  so  largely 
of  Athenaeus's  erudition  as  Eustathius. 

Only  one  original  MS.  of  Athenaeus  now  exists, 
called  by  Schweighauser  the  Codex  Veneto-Parisi- 
ensis.  From  this  all  the  others  which  we  now 
possess  are  copies ;  so  that  the  text  of  the  work, 
especially  in  the  poetical  parts,  is  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  The  MS.  was  brought  from  Greece 
by  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  after  his  death  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Schweighauser's 
son.    It  is  probably  of  the  data  of  the  loth  cen- 
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tury.  The  subscript  is  always  placed  after,  instead 

of  under,  the  vowel  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  the  whole  is  written  without  contraction*. 

The  first  edition  of  Atbenaeus  was  that  of  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514  ;  a  second  published  at  Basle,  1535 ; 
a  third  by  Casaubon  at  Genera,  1597,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Dalccampius  (Jacques  Dalecharap 
of  Caen),  and  a  commentary  published  in  1600; 
a  fourth  by  Schweighauser,Strasburg,  14  vols.  8 to. 
1801-1807,  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  MS.  and  also  of  a  valuable  copy  of  the 
Epitome ;  a  fifth  by  W.  Dindorf,  3  vols.  8ro», 
Leipsic,  1827.  The  last  is  the  best,  Schweig- 
hauscr  not  having  availed  himself  sufficiently  of 
the  sagacity  of  previous  critics  in  amending  the 
text,  and  being  himself  apparently  very  ignorant 
of  metrical  laws.  There  is  a  translation  of  Atbe- 
naeus into  French  by  M.  Lefevre  de  Villebrune, 
under  the  title  **  Banquet  des  Savans,  par  Athene*,*1 
1789-1791, 5  vols.  4to.  A  good  article  on  Schweig- 
hauser's  edition  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  rol.  iii.  1803.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

ATilENAEUS  ('A^raiot),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, who  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Pneuma- 
tici.  He  was  born  in  Cilicia,  at  Attaleia,  according 
to  Galen  (De  Element,  a  Ifippocr.  i.  G.  voL  i.  p. 
457 ;  Defin.  Afed.  prooem.  voL  xix.  pp.  347,  356  ; 
De  Trim.  Palmt.,  $c  c  6.  vol.  vii.  p.  609 ;  De 
Differ.  Puis.  ir.  10.  vol.  viiL  p.  749),  or  at  Tarsus 
according  to  Caelius  Aurelianus.  (De  A/or*.  Aeut. 
ii.  1.  p.  74.)  The  exact  years  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  unknown,  but  as  Agathinus  was  one  of 
his  followers  [  Agathinub],  he  must  hare  lired  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  (OaL  De  Dianosc. 
PuU.  i.  3.  rol.  riii.  p.  787.)  He  was  tutor  to 
Theodoras  (Diog.  LaerU  ii.  104),  and  appears  to 
have  practised  at  Rome  with  great  success.  Some 
account  of  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pneumatici 
is  giren  in  the  Did,  of  Ant.  j.  r.  Pneumatici,  but 
of  his  personal  history  no  further  particulars  are 
known.  He  appears  to  hare  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  as  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  one  of  his 
works  is  quoted  by  Galen  (De  Cans.  Symptom,  ii. 
3.  vol.  vii.  p.  165),  and  the  twenty-ninth  by 
Oribasius.  (CoU.  Metlk.  ix.  6.  p.  366.)  Nothing, 
howerer,  remains  but  the  titles,  and  some  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Oribasius.  (Coll.  Medic  i.  2. 
p.  206,  r.  5.  p.  263,  ix.  5.  12.  pp.  366, 368.)  For 
further  information  the  reader  may  consult  Le 
Clerc's  IfiM.  de  la  Mid. ;  HaUer's  Biblioth.  Medic. 
Prod,  vol.  i.  p.  190;  Osterhausen,  De  Sectae 
Pneu  maticoru  m  Medicontm  I/istoria,  Altorf,  1791, 
8ro.;  and  Sprcngel's  Hut  de  la  Mid. 

There  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  a  Greek 
MS.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  a  treatise 
on  Urute%  TltpX  Otfpwv  Svcoy-tr  'Axpitfijt,  by  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Atbenaeus,  but  it  is  not  known 
for  certain  whether  he  is  the  same  individual  as 
the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici.        [  W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENAEUS,  a  statuary  of  distinction,  who 
flourished  about  the  155th  Olympiad.  (  Plin. //.  ,V. 
xxxir.  8.  a,  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  ('Alrqiwyopat)  delivers  in 
Thucydides  (vi.  35 — 40)  the  speech  which  repre- 
sents the  common  feeling  of  the  dcraocmtical  party 
at  Syracuse  on  the  first  reports  of  the  intended 
expedition  from  Athens,  b.  c,  415.  He  is  called 
tjuov  irpocrrdnji,  who,  in  Syracuse  and  other 
Dorian  states,  appears  to  have  been  an  actual 
magistrate,  like  the  Roman  tribunus  plcbis.  (Mid- 
ler, Dor.  iii.  9.  §  1.)  [A.  H.  C.J 
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ATHENA'GORAS  CA0r>wyd>u).  l.ASamian, 
the  son  of  Archestratidcs,  was  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  the  Samians  to  Leotychides  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Mycale,  B.  c.  479.  (Herod,  ix.  90.) 

2.  A  Milesian,  was  sont  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head 
of  some  mercenary  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Rhodians,  when  they  were  attacked  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  (b.  c.  305),  and  commanded  the  guard 
of  the  counter-mine  which  was  dug  by  the  Rho- 
dians. Demetrius  attempted  to  bribe  him,  but  he 
disclosed  his  overtures  to  the  Rhodians,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  make  prisoner  Alexander,  an  officer 
of  high  rank  in  the  service  of  Demetrius.  (Died, 
xx.  94.) 

3.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  B.  c  200.  His  name  occurs  not  un- 
ffequently  in  the  history  of  the  war  between  that 
prince  and  the  Romans.  (Li v.  xxxi.  27,  35,  43, 
xxxii  5,  xxxiiL  7;  Polyb.  xviii.  5.) 

4.  There  was  an  officer  of  the  same  name  in  tbe 
service  of  Perseus,  who  commanded  at  Thessalonica 
in.  the  war  with  the  Romans,  B.  c.  168.  (Liv. 
xliv.  32.) 

There  were  several  other  persona  of  this  name, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  a  native  of  Cumae, 
spoken  of  by  Cicero  (pro  Place,  c  7) ;  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  to  whom  Roethus  dedicated  his  work 
wtpl  t«5v  wapd  riAdrww  Awopovnivw  A«'£*»r  (Pbo- 
tius,  Cod.  155);  and  a  bishop  of  Byxaiiuum. 
(Phibpp.  Cypr.  Ckron,  p.  4;  Fabric  BM.  Grate 
riip.  101.)  [C.P.M.] 

ATHENA'GORAS  CA9way6f>a*\  a  Grecian 
philosopher  converted  to  the  Christian  religion, 
flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  His 
name  is  unaccountably  passed  over  by  Ensebius 
and  Jerome ;  and  the  only  ancient  biographical 
notice  of  him  is  contained  in  a  fragment  of  Philip- 
pus  Sidetes,  published  by  Henry  Dodwell  along 
with  his  DUscrtatiaties  m  Ireiuieum.  In  this  do- 
cument it  is  stated,  that  Athenagoras  was  tbe  first 
master  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  that  he  flourished  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  to  whom  he  addressed  an  Apology  on 
behalf  of  tbe  Christians.  It  is  added  that  be  had, 
before  Cclsus,  intended  to  write  against  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  when  he  examined  the  Holy  Scriptures 
with  this  view,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  faith 
he  had  purposed  to  destroy.  It  is  further  asserted 
by  this  writer,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  tbe 
disciple  of  Athenagoras,  and  Pantaenus  tbe  disci- 
ple of  Clemens.  The  authority  of  Phib'ppus 
Sidetes  was  lightly  esteemed,  even  in  ancient 
times;  and  there  are  some  manifest  inaccuracies 
in  the  foregoing  statement.  Athenagoras'*  defence 
of  the  Christians  was  certainly  not  addressed  to 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  It  has  been  contended 
by  some  modern  scholars,  that  it  was  presented  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus;  but  it  has 
been  shewn  by  irrefragable  proofs,  that  the  em- 
perors to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  bis  son  Commodus.  In  this  view 
Baronius,  Petarius,  Tillemont,  Maranus,  Fabrieius, 
Lumper,  and  many  others  concur.  It  is  certain, 
again,  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the  pupil, 
not  the  master,  of  Pantaenus.  And  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  Athenagoras  was  in  any  way  corn 
nee  ted  with  the  celebrated  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria.  All  that  we  k no n  respecting  him  is, 
that  he  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  a  proselyte  to 
Christianity,  and  tbe  author  of  the  above-mention- 
ed Apology,  and  of  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
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tenet  of  the  resurrection.  Both  of  these  .arc  writ- 
tm  with  considerable  ability  and  elegance,  and  in 
a  pore  Attic  ityle.  In  the  first,  he  vigorously 
cecnfcets  the  charges  of  atheism,  profligacy,  and 
oumftahan,  which  were  preferred  against  the 
earij  Christians.  In  the  second,  he  shews  with 
so  little  ingennitv,  that  the  presumptive  arguments 
-  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
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40.1 


The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Athenagoras 
» that  of  the  Benedictines,  superintended  by  Ma- 
moos,  and  published,  together  with  the  writings 
of  Jason  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and 
Herais*,  in  one  Tolume,  folio,  Paris,  1742.  The 
other  editions  of  Athcnagoras  are  these  :  H.  Ste- 
phaai,  1557,  reprinted  at  Zurich  in  1559,  and  at 
Coiope  in  1686  ;  Bishop  Fell's,  Oxford,  1682  ; 
^benSergs,  Leiprig,  1684-85;  Dechair's,  Ox- 
f-  ni.  1706.  His  works  are  also  riven  in  the  edition 
«f  Justin  MartvT,  published  at  Paris  in  1615,  and 
■  the  orflectwas  of  de  la  Bigne,  Gallandi,  and 
Oherthhr.  J.  0.  Lindner's  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  Apology  for  the  Christians  (Longosal.  1 774-75) 
o«me  psrtjcolar  recommendation.  The  writings 
of  Athrntgoras,  with  fragments  from  other  ancient 
wtian,  were  translated  into  English  by  David 
Hoaptreys,  London,  1714.  There  is  an  old 
taubfioa  of  the  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  by 
Rafesnj  I'order,  London,  1573.  See  T.  A.  Claris*', 
f-'-mnntatrnde  Atkemagnroe  Vita  et  ScripHs,  Lugd. 

lB]o.  polvcarp  Leyser,  Dismertatio  de  Athe- 
ispiftt,  Up*.  1736.  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATHENA 'GORAS  ('A^vtryo'paj),  a  physi- 
the  aatbor  of  an  unedited  treatise  on  the 
ft:*  sod  on  Urine,  of  which  there  is  a  Latin 
rf  the  eleventh  century  in  the  Royal  Lib- 
»7  st  Paris.    Some  bronxe  coins  struck  at 
Sottas  in  honour  of  a  person  named  Athena- 
pm  vtn  thought  by  Dr.  Mead  (in  hi*  Dissert. 
*AW*0ySrt&,»rf<im"  a  SmvrnaeiM  M  Medioorvn, 
Hvmnm  ptm*n\  Lond.  1724,  4to.)  to  refer  to 
«e  physician  of  this  name ;  but  this  is  now 
r*>ra:!r  considered  to  be  a  mistake.    (See  Did. 
"fAtLt.fi.  Medicos.)     A  work  on  Agriculture 
«J  t  p. of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
^«m>  [Im  H$  Rust.  L  1.  §9)  and  Columella  (De 
&       i.  1. 1  10).  [W.A.G.] 

ATHENA'IS  CAfciwrfs).  1.  A  Sibyl  in  the 
k"*  «f  Alexander  the  Great,  born  at  Erythrae. 
(Stub.  dt.  p.  C45.) 

2.  Sernaned  PkUoetorgut  (♦iAoorop-yor),  the 
^&  of  Ariobarzanes  II„  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
Bother  of  Ariobarzanes  III.    (Cic.  ad  Fan*. 
^ ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  200.)    It  appears  from  an 
i**ription  (Eckhel,  Hi.  p.  199),  that  the  wife  of 


3.  Tbo  daughter  of  Leontius.  [Eudocia.] 
ATHE*NlONCA^W).  1.  ACilician,  who  in 
the  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  by  the  aid  of  his 
frfalth  and  pietended  astrological  knowledge,  pro- 
r^"<i  himself  to  be  rhofttn  leader  of  the  insurgents 
a  the  western  yart  of  the  island.   After  a  fruitless 
w»tk  upon  Lilybaeum,  he  joined  Salvias,  the  king 
°f  the  rebels,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  suspi- 
*****  jealousy,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  after- 
»*ds  released  him.    Athenion  fought  with  great 
•»?try  in  a  battle  with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  and 
Vi*  *?Terely  wounded.    On  the  death  of  Salvias, 
*  sacoeeded  to  his  title  of  king.    He  maintained 
to  ground  for  some  time  successfully,  but  in  B.  c. 
101  the  Romans  sent  against  him  the  consul  M\ 


Aquillius,  who  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insur- 
gents, and  slew  Athenion  with  his  own  hand. 
(Diod.  Fragm.  xxxvi. ;  Floras,  iii.  19;  Cic.  in 
Verr.  iii  26,  54.) 

The  nickname  Athenio  was  given  to  Sex.  Clo- 
dius.  (Cic  ad  AU.  il  12.) 

2.  A  comic  poet,  from  one  of  whose  plays  (the 
la^Bpaxts)  Athenaeus  (riv.  p.  660)  has  a  long 
extract. 

3.  A  tragic  poet,  the  instructor  of  Leonteus  the 
Argive.  (A then.  viii.  p.  343.) 

4.  [Aristion.] 

5.  A  mythographer  referred  to  in  the  Scholia 
on  Apollonius  (i.  917)  and  Homer  (IL  xv.  718). 
(Comp.  Lobeck,  Aylaopk.  iL  p.  1220.)   [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHE'NION  ('Aenws#r),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Soranus  (De  Arte  Obsletr. 
p.  210)  as  being  a  follower  of  Erasistratus,  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  between 
the  third  century  before  and  the  first  century  after 
Christ  He  may  very  possibly  be  the  same  phy- 
sician, one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Celsus.  (De  Medic  v.  25.  p.  95.)    [  W.  A. G.] 

ATHE'NION.  1.  A  pointer,  bora  at  Maroneia 
in  Thrace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Glaudon  of  Corinth, 
and  a  contemporary  probably  of  Nicias,  whom  be 
resembled  and  excelled,  though  his  style  was 
harsher.  He  gave  promise  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  but  died  young*  (Plin.  U.  N. 
xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40.  §  29.) 

2.  The  engraver  of  a  celebrated  cameo,  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  representing  Zeus  con- 
tending with  the  giants.  (Bracci,  A/em.  degli 
Ant,  Imc.  L  30;  Muller,  ^rc*.  d.  Ktmst.  p.  498, 
Anm.  2.)  [CP.  M.] 

ATHENIPPUS  CAftjrMnrof),  a  Greek  physi- 
cian (judging  from  his  name),  who  must  have  lived 
some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  prescriptions  is  quoted 
by  Scribonius  Largus.  (De  Compoi.  Medicam.  c 
3.  §  26,  p.  198.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  mentioned  by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medicam. 
tec.  Locos,  iv.  8.  voL  xiL  p.  789.)    [W.  A.  G.] 

ATH  ENOCLES  fAOnwwcAijs).  1.  The  leader 
of  an  Athenian  colony,  who  settled  at  Amisus  in 
Pontus,  and  called  the  place  Peiraeeus.  The  (Lite 
of  this  event  is  uncertain.    (Strab.  xii.  p.  547. ) 

2.  Of  Cyzicus,  a  commentator  upon  Homer, 
who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  177,  e.),  understood  the  Homeric  poems  better 
than  Aristarvhus.  Whether  the  commentator  upon 
Homer  is  the  same  Athenocles  who  wrote  upon 
the  early  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Modes 
(Agathias,  ii.  24),  is  uncertain. 

ATHENOCLES  (  'A^roirA^i),  a  celebrated 
embosser  or  chaser,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xi. 
pp.  781,  e„  782,  b.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENOIX/RUS  CA0W««pos).  1.  Of  Ar- 
kos,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pollux. 
He  had  been  a  disciple  of  Aristocles  and  Chrcstus. 
(Philost  Vit.  Sophist.  iL  14  ;  Eudocia,  p.  51.) 

2.  The  lather  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aratusl 
The  hstter  defended  Homer  against  the  attacks  of 
Zoilus.  (Suidas,  a  e.*ApoTo».) 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  surnamed  Cananitks 
(Kavarf-TTji)  from  Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birthplace  of 
his  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  Athenodorus 
was  himself  a  native  of  Tarsus.  It  is  the  same  per- 
son probably  whom  Cicero  (ad  AU.  xvL  11)  calls 
Athenodorus  Calvus.  In  Rhodes  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Posidonius,  by  whom  probably  he  was 
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instructed  in  the  doctrine*  of  the  Stoics.  He  after-  I 
wards  went  to  Apollonia,  where  he  taught,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Octavianus,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed to  Rome.  He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  emperor,  and  was  permitted  to  offer  him  advice, 
which  he  did  on  some  occasions  with  considerable 
freedom.  (Dion  Cass.  Hi.  36,  lvi.  43;  Zonaras,  p. 
544,  b.)  Zosimus  (i.  6)  tells  us,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Augustus  became  milder  in  consequence  of 
his  attending  to  the  advice  of  Athenodorus.  The 
young  Claudius  was  placed  under  his  instruction. 
(Suet  Claud.  4.)  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Tarsus,  which  was  at  that  time  misgoverned 
by  Boethus,  a  favourite  of  Antonius.  Atheno- 
dorus procured  his  expulsion  and  that  of  his 
party,  and  restored  order.  Through  his  in- 
fluence with  Augustus,  he  procured  for  liis  native 
city  a  remission  of  the  vectigalia.  lie  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  his  memory  was  ho- 
noured by  an  annual  festival  and  sacrifice.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  674  ;  Lucian,  Macrob.  21  ;  Cic.  ad  Fatru 
iii.  7,  ad  Att.  xvi.  14.)  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  against  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  (Porphyr. 
in  Categ.  p.  21,  a. ;  Simplic  Categ.  p.  15,  b. ;  Sto- 
baeus,  Serm.  33)  attributed  by  some  to  Athenodorus 
Cordylio;  of  an  account  of  Tarsus  (Steph.  'Atx1***?)  ; 
of  a  work  addressed  to  Octavia  (Plot.  Poplic.  17); 
of  one  wepl  orovonr  tal  vatttlas  (A  then.  xii.  p.  5 1 9); 
of  a  work  called  n*ofwaTO«  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  3,  v. 
36),  and  of  some  others.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Graec  iii 
p.  543 ;  Hoffmann,  Dissert,  ds  A  then.  Tarscnsu 
Lips.  1 732 ;  Sevin,  in  the  Memoires  de  VAoad.  des 
Inscr.  xix.  p.  77.) 

4.  Surnamed  Cordylio  (KoptvXluv),  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  born  at  Tarsus.  He  was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  in  his  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  in  their  original 
purity,  used  to  cut  out  from  the  works  of  the  Stoic 
writers  such  parts  as  appeared  to  him  erroneous  or 
inconsistent  He  removed  from  Pergamus  to  Rome, 
and  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose  house  he  died. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  674 ;  Diog.  Laert  vii.  34 ;  Plut 
Cut  A  fin.  10 ;  Sencc  de  TranquilL  Animi,  c.  3,  Ep. 
x.  4.) 

5.  An  Erktrian,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
iwonviuuTa.  (Photius,  Cod.  119.) 

6.  Of  Rhodes,  a  rhetorician  spoken  of  by  Quin- 
tilian.  (ii.  17.) 

7.  Of  Soli,  a  disciple  of  Zcnon.  (Diog.  Laert 
vii.  38, 121.)  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the 
other  Stoics,  that  all  offences  were  not  equal. 

8.  Of  Tarsus.    [See  Nos.  3  and  4.] 

9.  Of  Tsos  a  player  on  the  cithara,  was  one  of 
the  performers  who  assisted  at  the  festivities  cele- 
brated at  Susa  in  B.  c.  324,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  with  Statira.  There  was 
also  a  tragedian  of  the  same  name,  whose  services 
were  called  into  requisition  on  the  same  occasion. 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  538.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  ('AOij^pof),  a  Greek 
physician  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  He  was  probably  a  con- 
temporary of  Plutarch,  by  whom  the  first  book  of 
his  treatise  On  Epidemic  Diseases*  'Exto'i^a,  is 
quoted.   (Svmpot.  viii.  9.  §  1.)       [W.  A.G.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  ('Afli|v«ayoj).  1.  A  sta- 
tuary, a  native  of  Cleitor  in  Arcadia,  executed 
statues  of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  which  were  dedicated 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Delphi  after  the  battle 
of  Aegos-potami.  He  was  also  famed  for  his 
statues  of  distinguished  women.    He  was  a  pupil 
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of  the  elder  Polycletus,  and  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century  &  c.  (Pans.  x.  9.  §  8;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  19,  init,  and  §  26.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Agmnder 
of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  executing  the 
group  of  Laocoon.  [Aoksandkr.]     (C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENO'OENES  ('A^wytVnO^he  author  of 
a  work,  probably  a  poem,  entitled  Cephalic 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  164,  a.) 

ATHENO'OENES  ('A^w^r),  a  Chrurisa 
martyr,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty than  that  when  he  was  proceeding  to  the 
stake,  he  left,  as  a  parting  gift  to  his  friends,  s 
hymn  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  wsi 
acknowledged.    We  learn  this  fact  from  Si  BW1, 
by  whom  it  is  incidentally  recorded.  {Dt  fyntu 
Sando,  c  29.)    On  the  supposed  authority  of  this 
testimony,  some  have  erroneously  attributed  to 
Athenogenes  the  morning  hymn  (v/xyot  U4oit) 
beginning  Ac^a  lr  vfAorott  eey,  and  the  eternal, 
hymn  (vuyot  *<rw*pi»6i)  beginning  4h»j  Ika^n 
crylat  8<f(i)t.    (For  the  hymns  themselves,  we 
Usher,  Din.  de  Symbolo-Apostolico,  &c  p.  33; 
Thomas  Smith's  Miscellanea  priora,  p.  152;  Fa- 
bric Bibl.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  171-2.)    But  Basil  in  this 
passage  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  moniiflj 
hymn,  while  be  expressly  distinguishes  the  eteninf 
hymn  from  that  of  Athenogenes,  and  says  that  he 
does  not  know  who  was  its  author.   Care  fsDt 
into  the  above-mentioned  error  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Historia  Literaria  (ed.  1688),  but  corrects  it 
in  the  dissertation  de  Libra  et  Officii*  Ecdaxuuat 
Graecorum,  appended  to  the  second  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1698.    Le  Moyne  makes  AtWu^vrw* 
contemporary  with  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  re- 
presents him  as  suffering  under  the  emperor  Sew 
rus.    In  this  chronology  Cave  and  Lumper  concur. 
Gamier,  in  a  note  upon  the  above-cited  passage  in 
Basil,  identifies  this  Athenogenes  with  one  whoa 
the  martyrologies  represent  as  suffering  under  Dio- 
cletian. Baronius  and  Tillemont  strangely  *up|"*-' 
that  Athenogenes  is  one  and  the  same  with  Athe- 
nagoras,  whose  apology  for  the  Christians  to 
addressed  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  hit  •» 
Commodus.    (Le  Moyne,    Varta  Sacra,  il  pp- 
1095-6;  Tillemont  Mtmoirrs,  &c  il  p.  6tt; 
Lumper,  Historia  Thc<dogico-Critica^  Ac  iv.  pp.  39, 
40 ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  170-2.)  [J.M.M] 

ATHO'US  ('Aeiot ),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  dented 
from  mount  Athos,  on  which  the  god  had  a  tempi*. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.;  Aeschyl.  A  gam.  270.)  [LS.J 

ATHRYILA'TUS  ('AeprfAaros),  a  Oreek 
physician  of  Thasos,  introduced  by  Plutarch  a* 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  Svmp^jsiucon  (iii.  4). 
and  who  must  therefore  have  lived  at  the  end  oS 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ  [W.  A.G.] 

ATHYMBRUS  ('K6vu£p6t\  ATHYMBUA 
DUS  CAW/rfpaJot),  and  H  YDRE'LUS  (TV 
Xoi),  three  brothers,  who  come  from  I .actsWaon. 
and  founded  cities  in  Lydia,  which  were  called  by 
their  names.  These  cities  were  afterwards  de- 
serted by  their  inhabitants,  who  founded  together 
the  town  of  Nysa,  whence  the  latter  regarded 
Athymbrus  as  its  founder.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  6o«  i 
Steph.  Byx.  s.v.'Mvugp*,) 

ATIA,  the  daughter  of  M.  A  tins  Balbus  of 
Aricia,  and  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caew- 
She  was  married  to  C.  Octaviua,  and  became  It 
him  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar.  (Suet  Ot 
4 ;  VelL  Pat  il  59.)   She  pretended  that  A  ugisut 
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ins  the  wn  of  A  poll  a,  who  had  intercourse  with 
her  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  while  she  was  sleeping 
oo  one  occasion  in  the  temple  of  the  god.  (Dion 
(us.  xIt.  1;  Suet  Oct  94.)  She  carefully  at- 
tended to  the  education  of  her  son,  and  is  on  this 
acownt  clawed  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  (c  29)  along  with  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  Her  husband  died  in  b.  c.  £9,  when  her 
•on  was  only  four  years  of  age,  and  she  afterwards 
L  Man- ius  Philippus,  who  was  consul  in 
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ATlLICITsUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
t*ed  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  seems  to  haw  been  attached  to 
■a  sect  of  Proculus  (Heinec.  Hist.  Jur.  Rom. 
f  230),  to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 
contained  m  (be  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Proculus. 

21  tit.  4.  s.  1 7.)  He  is  several  times  referred 
t*  in  the  Digest,  and  is  also  cited  in  the  Institutes 
fi  tit  14,  pr.)  as  an  authority  ;  but  there  is  no 
fcnxt  extract  from  him,  and  the  names  of  his  works 
W  not  been  preserved,  though  Bach  {Hist.  Jur. 
Am.  p.  411)  seems  to  infer  from  Dig.  12.  tit  4. 
»■  7-  pr,  that  he  miblished  rrsjnnxt.      [.].  T.  CI.  ] 


a  c  56.  On  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  she  and 
ber  husband  tried  to  dissuade  her  son  from  accept- 
ing the  inheritance  which  his  great-uncle  had  left 
him.  (Plot  Or.  44  ;  Suet  Oct  8 ;  Veil.  Pat  iL  60  ; 
Appisn,  AC.  in.  10.)  She  died  in  the  first  con- 
salship  of  her  son,  &  c  43,  and  was  honoured  with 
«  public  funeral.  (Suet  Oct  61 ;  Dion.  Cass, 
xlril  17.) 

A11A  GENS,  plebeian.    The  word  is  always 
written  oo  coins  with  one  t ;  but  in  manuscripts  we 
:         A  .'.'i  j<  and  AUa*.  This  (fens  does  not  appear 
to  bate  been  of  any  great  antiquity,  and  none  of 
its  members  ever  attained  the  consulship ;  but,  since 
Auresnu  was  connected  with  it  on  his  mother's 
«de  [Aru],  the  flattery  of  the  poets  derived  it* 
from  Atys,  the  son  of  Alba,  and   father  of 
**H*  (Virg.  A  en.  v.  568.)    The  cognomens  of 
the  Atii  are  Balbur,  Labienus,  Rurus,  Varus  : 
'        v  **      have  no   cognomens,   see  Atius. 
The  only  cognomens  which  occur  on  coins  are 
and  Labienus.    (  EckheL,  v.  p.  145.) 
ATI'DIUS  OE'MINUS.  [Gbminus.] 
ATI'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian.  On 
rr-»  the  name  always  occurs  with  only  one  /,  but 
."i  MSS.  usually  with  two.  The  cognomens  of  the 
under  the  republic  are,  Bclbls,  Calatojok, 
I»56is,  R to  llcs,  Sbrranus;  and  of  these  the 
Lonp  were  undoubtedly  patricians.    (Dionys.  xL 
n.)  The  first  member  of  this  gens  who  obtained 
'-Te  consulship  was  M.  Atilius  Regnlus,  in  B.  c 
W ;  and  the  Fasti  contain  several  consuls  of  this 
naaie  under  the  emperors.    The  only  cognomen 
^jund  on  coins  is  Sir  anus,  which  appears  to  be  the 
«me  as  Serranus.  (Eckhel,  r.  p.  146.)  For  those 
Atilii  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  AnUDa 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Atilia  Gens  represents 
f,Ji  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  Dioscuri,  with  the  inscription  M. 
Atill  and  underneath  Roma. 


ATI'LIUS.  1.  L.  Atilius,  a  plebeian,  consular 
tribune  B.c  399,  and  again  in  396.  (Lir.  v.  13, 18} 
Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.)  He  must  be  distinguished  from 
L.  Atilius,  the  consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  444  (Liv. 
iv.  7),  who  was  a  patrician,  and  whose  cognomen 
was  Longus,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  (xi.  61). 

2.  L.  Atilius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  311, 
brought  forward  a  bill,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Marcius,  giving  the  people  the  power 
of  electing  16  military  tribunes  in  the  four  legions, 
the  usual  number  levied  annually.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 
As  there  were  six  tribunes  in  each  legion,  the  peo- 
ple by  this  bill  had  the  election  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number.  Previously  they  appointed 
only  six ;  the  remaining  eighteen  were  nominated 
by  the  consuls.    (Comp.  Liv.  vii.  5.) 

3.  L.  An i. irs,  quaestor  in  u.  c.  216,  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  same  year.  (Liv. 
xxii.  49.) 

4  and  5.  M.  and  C.  Atilii,  duumviri  in  b.  c. 
216,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  L. 
Manlius,  the  praetor,  had  vowed.  (Liv.  xxiii.  22.) 

6.  L.  Atilius,  commander  of  the  Roman  gar- 
rison in  Locri,  escaped  with  his  troops  by  sea, 
when  the  town  was  surrendered  to  Hannibal  in 
b.  c.  215.    (Liv.  xxiv.  1.) 

7.  L.  Atilius,  praetor  B.  c  197,  obtained  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.    (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.) 

8.  L.  Atilius,  served  in  the  fleet  of  Cn.  Octa- 
vius,  who  was  sent  by  the  consul  Paullus  to 
Samothracc  in  a  c  168,  to  demand  Perseus,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Atilius  addressed  the 
Samothracian  assembly  in  support  of  this  demand. 
(Liv.  xiv.  5.) 

9.  L.  Atilius,  the  jurist    See  below. 

10.  Atilius,  one  of  the  libertini,  built  an  am- 
phitheatre at  Fidenao  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d. 
27  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  slight  and  careless 
manner  in  which  it  was  built  it  fell  down  through 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  persons  perished,  according  to  Suetonius 
{Tib.  40),  and  as  many  as  50,000,  according  to 
Tacitus,  were  either  injured  or  destroyed.  Atilius 
was  banished  in  consequence.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62, 
63.) 

L.  ATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city. 
By  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  38)  he  is 
called  Publius  Atilius,  and  in  some  manuscripts  of 
Cicero  {Antic,  c  2),  Atilius,  not  Atilius.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  jurisconsults,  after  Corun- 
c: m ins,  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  and  ho 
was  remarkable  for  his  science  ta  prqfitendo.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  who  was  called  by  the  peoplo 
Sapiens,  although,  before  his  time,  the  jurist  P. 
Sempronius  (who  was  consul  B.  c  304)  had  ac- 
quired the  cognomen  Sophus,  less  expressive  to 
Latin  ears.  Sapiens  was  afterwards  a  title  fre- 
quently given  to  jurists.  (Gell.  iv.  1.)  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  23  ;  Heinec.  Hist.  Jur.  Horn.  % 
125.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

M.  ATI'LIUS,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poets, 
is  classed  among  the  comic  poets  of  Rome  by  Vul- 
catius  Sedigitus,  who  assigns  him  the  fifth  place 
among  them  in  order  of  merit  (A p.  GelL  xv. 
24.)  But  as  Atilius  translated  into  Latin  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles  (Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  2  ;  comp.  Suet. 
Cues.  84),  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  tragedies 
as  well  as  comedies.  The  latter,  however,  may 
have  been  both  superior  to,  and  more  numerous 
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than,  the  former ;  and  this  would  he  a  sufficient 
misou  why  Sedigitus  classed  him  among  the  comic 
ports,  without  having  recourse  to  the  improbable 
conjecture  of  Weichert  (Poet.  Latin.  Reliquiae, 
p.  139),  that  he  had  turned  the  Electra  of  Sopho- 
cles into  a  comedy.  Among  his  other  plays  we 
have  the  titles  of  the  following:  Mur6yorot  (Cic 
Tutc  Dup.  iv.  11),  Doeotia  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  89, 
ed.  Muller),  'Aypoutot,  and  Convnorientet.  (Van-. 
ap.  Cretf.  iii.  3.)  According  to  another  reading 
the  last  three  are  attributed  to  a  poet  Aquillius. 
With  the  exception  of  a  line  quoted  by  Cicero  (ad 
AtL  xir.  20),  and  a  few  words  preserved  in  two 
passages  of  Varro  (L.  L.  vii.  90,  106),  nothing  of 
Atilius  has  come  down  to  us.  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  L  e.) 
calls  him  pacta  duritsimtu,  and  Licinius  describes 
him  as  ferrena  tcriptor.    (Cic  de  Fin.  I.e.) 

ATI  LI  US  FOKTUNATIA'NUS.  [Fob- 
tun  ATI  AN  VH-] 

ATILLA,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was  accused  by 
her  own  son,  in  a.  d.  66,  as  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  but  escaped  punishment,  though  she 
was  not  acquitted.    (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  56,  71.) 

ATIME'TUS,  a  freed  man  and  paramour  of  Do- 
mitia,  the  aunt  of  Nero,  accused  Agrippina  of 
plotting  against  her  son  Nero,  a.  d.  56.  Agrippina, 
however,  on  this  occasion,  obtained  from  Nero  the 
punishment  of  her  accusers,  and  Atimetus  accord- 
ingly was  put  to  death.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19,  21, 
22.) 

ATIME'TUS,  P.  ATTIUS,  a  physician, 
whose  name  is  preserved  in  an  ancient  inscription, 
and  who  was  physician  to  Augustus.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Scribonius  Largus,  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  and  who  is  said  by  him  (De  Compos. 
Afedicam.  c.  29.  §  120)  to  have  been  the  slave  of 
a  physician  named  Casstus,  and  who  is  quoted  by 
Galen  (De  Compos.  Afedicam.  sac  Locate  iv.  8,  voL 
xii.  p.  771),  under  the  name  of  Atimeinu  ('At> 
Mir/aJO- 

A  physician  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  inscription  with  the  title  Archiater, 
is  most  probably  a  different  person,  and  lived  later 
than  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Fabric  HuV.  Gr. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  94,  ed.  vet ;  Rhodius,  Note  on  Scribon. 
Larg.  pp.  188-9.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

There  is  an  epitaph  on  Claudia  Homonoea,  the 
wife  of  an  Atimetus,  who  is  described  as  the  f reed- 
man  of  Pamphilus,  the  freedraan  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  which  has  been  published  by  Burmann 
(Antk.  Lai.  vol.  ii.  p.  90),  Meyer  (Anth.  Lot.  n. 
1274),  and  Wernsdorf  (Poet.  Lai.  Min.  vol.  iii. 
p.  213),  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  partly  in 
Latin  and  partly  in  Greek,  between  Homonoea  and 
her  husband.  This  Atimetus  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  same  as  tho  slave  of 
(^assius,  mentioned  by  Scribonius  (Wernsdorf,  voL 
iii.  p.  139);  and  Lipsius  (ad  Tuc.  Ann.  xiii.  19) 
imagines  both  to  be  the  same  as  the  freedman  of 
Doraitia  spoken  of  above  ;  but  we  can  come  to  no 
certainty  on  the  point. 

ATI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  gens  ever  attained  the  consulship ;  and 
the  first  who  held  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the 
state  was  C.  Atinius  Labeo,  who  was  praetor  b.  c 
1 88.    All  the  Atinii  bear  the  cognomen  Lauro. 

A'TIUS.  1.  L.  Atius,  the  first  tribune  of  the 
second  legion  in  the  war  with  the  Istri,  b.  c.  178. 
(Liv.  xli.  7.) 

2.  C.  Ancs,  the  Pelignian,  belonged  to  the 
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Pompeian  party,  and  had  possession  of  Sulmo, 
when  Caesar  invaded  Italy,  B.  c.  49.  Caesar  de- 
spatched M.  Antony  against  the  town,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  opened  the  gates  as  soon  as 
they  saw  Antony's  standards,  while  Atius  ca*t 
himself  down  from  the  wall.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  sent  to  Caesar,  who  dismissed  him  unhurt. 
(Cues.  ftCi.  1 8.)  Cicero  writes  (ad  AtL  viu.  4 ) 
as  if  Atius  himself  had  surrendered  the  town  to 
Antony. 

ATLAS  ("AtAoj),  according  to  Hesiod  (Theop. 
507,  &c),  a  son  of  Janet  us  and  Clyraene,  and  a 
brother  of  Menoetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetbeus; 
according  to  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  $  3),  his  mother's 
name  was  Asia;  and,  according  to  Hyginua  (PaL. 
Praef.),  he  was  a  son  of  Aether  and  Oaea.  For 
other  accounts  see  Diod.  iii.  60,  iv.  27 ;  Plat.  CW- 
fin*.  p.  114;  Serv.  ad  Ac*,  iv.  247.  According  to 
the  description  of  the  Homeric  poems,  Atlas  knows 
the  depth  of  all  the  sea,  and  bears  the  long 
columns  which  keep  asunder,  or  carry  all  around 
(dutyU  exotNn),  earth  and  heaven.  (Od.  L  52.) 
Hesiod  only  says,  that  he  bore  heaven  with  his 
head  and  hands.  (Comp.  Aeschyl.  Prom.  347,  Ac; 
Paus.v.  18.  §  1,  11.  §2.)  In  these  passages  Atlas 
is  described  either  as  bearing  heaven  alone,  or  as 
bearing  both  heaven  and  earth ;  and  several  mo- 
dern scholars  have  been  engaged  in  investigating 
which  of  the  two  notions  was  the  original  one. 
Much  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric 
expression  duxpls  txovo~i\  if  the  signification  is 
w  the  columns  whicli  keep  asunder  heaven  and 
earth,"  the  columns  (mountains)  roust  be  conceived 
as  being  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  earth's 
surface;  but  if  they  mean  "bear  or  support  all 
around,"  they  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  upon  which  the  vault  of 
heaven  rests  apparently.  In  either  case,  the  mean- 
ing of  keeping  asunder  is  implied.  In  the  Homeric 
description  of  Atlas,  the  idea  of  his  being  a  super- 
human or  divine  being,  with  a  personal  existence, 
seems  to  be  blended  with  the  idea  of  a  mountain. 
The  idea  of  heaven-bearing  Atlas  is,  according  to 
Letronne,  a  mere  personification  of  a  cosmogranhic 
notion,  which  arose  from  the  views  entertained  by 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  heaven  and  its 
relation  to  the  earth ;  and  such  a  personification, 
when  once  established,  was  further  developed  and 
easily  connected  with  other  myths,  such  as  that  of 
the  Titans.  Thus  Atlas  is  described  as  the  leader  of 
the  Titans  in  their  contest  with  Zeus,  and,  being 
conquered,  he  was  condemned  to  the  labour  of  bear- 
ing heaven  on  his  head  and  hands.  (Hesiod,  Lc. ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  150.)  Still  later  traditions  distort  the 
original  idea  still  more,  by  putting  rationalistic  inter- 
pretations upon  it,  and  make  Atlas  a  man  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  ( Met. 
iv.  630,&c,  comp.  ii.  296)  relates,  that  Perseus  came 
to  him  and  asked  for  shelter,  which  he  was  refusod. 
whereupon  Perseus,  by  means  of  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, changed  him  into  mount  Atlas,  on  which 
rested  heaven  with  all  its  stars.  Others  go  still 
further,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a  powerful  king, 
who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses  of 
the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught  men 
that  heaven  had  the  form  of  a  globe.  Hence  the 
expression  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  speaking. 
(Diod.  iii.  60,  iv.  27;  Paus.  ix.  20.  §  3 ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  i.  745 ;  TzeU.  ad  Lvcopnr.  873.)  At  first, 
the  story  of  Ados  referred  to  oue  mountain  only, 
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which  was  believed  to  exist  on  the  extreme  boundary 
of  the  «nh  ;  but,  as  geographical  knowledge  extend- 
ed, the  name  of  Ada*  was  transferred  to  other  places, 
and  thai  we  read  of  aMauritanian,  Italian,  Arcadian, 
and  eTfn  of  a  Caucasian,  Atlas.  ( Apollod.  iii.  1 0.  §  1 ; 
Vmjt.  i  61 ;  Serr.  ad  At*,  viii.  1 34.)  The  com- 
cmo  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the  heaven-bearing 
Atlas  was  in  the  north-western  port  of  Africa,  and 
the  rarje  of  mountain*  in  that  part  of  the  world 
bean  the  name  of  Atlas  down  to  this  day.  Atlas  is 
«»<t  tA  hare  been  the  father  of  the  Pleiades  by 
I'taone  or  by  Hes peris,  of  the  Hyadcs  and  Hespe- 
rid~  by  Aethra,  and  of  Oenomaus  and  Maen  by 
Stewpe.  (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  1;  Diod.  iv.  27;  Serv. 

tul  1 30.)  Dione  and  Cal vpao,  and  H  vas 
>»<1  Hesperus  are  likewise  called  his  children. 
( H»m.  rX  tH.  245 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83.)  Atlas  was 
painted  W  Panaenas  on  the  parapet  surrounding 
lie  rtatue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (Pans.  v.  1 1.  §  2); 
w  the  chest  of  Cypselus  he  was  seen  carrying  hea- 
t«  inA  holding  in  his  hands  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Htsptrides;  and  on  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Anydat  he  was  likewise  represented.  (Pans.  v. 
'8-  |  J,  in.  18.  §  7;  com  p.  HefFter,  in  the  AUgem. 
SMsntwq  (or  1832,  No.  74,  Ac. ;  E.  Gerhard, 
Anktment  und  die  Htsperiden*  Berlin,  1838; 
aatatt*  for  1836,  No.  64,  Ax. ;  G.  Hermann, 
Dmrtatie  dt  AtlanU,  Lips.  1 820.)        [ L.  S.] 

ATOSSA  ('Aroova),  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
arc  the  »:fe  successively  of  her  brother  Cambyaes, 
of  StarTdii  the  Magian,  and  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
«rr  *honi  the  possessed  great  influence.  Excited 
by  the  description  of  Greece  given  her  by  Demo- 
*de»  [Dbmocbdrs],  she  is  said  to  hare  urged 
I  bran*  to  the  invasion  of  that  country.  She  bore 
IWuus  four  sons,  Xerxes,  Maaistes,  Achaemenes, 
nd  Hystaspes.  (Herod,  iii.  68,  88,  133,  134, 
*i  2, 3, 64,  82,  97 ;  AeschyL  Pmae.)  According 
to  s  talc  related  by  Aspaaius  (ad  ArittaL  Ethic  p. 
124),  Atossa  was  killed  and  eaten  by  her  son 
X'rxtn  in  a  fit  of  distraction. 

Helianicus  related  (Tatian,  c  Graec  iniL;  Clem. 
AkxArtw.  i.  p.  307,  ed.  Par.  1629),  that  Atossa 
*»*  the  first  who  wrote  epistles.  This  statement 
■  memd  by  Bentley  (Pkalaru,  p.  385, Ac.),  and 
m  ratploved  by  him  aa  one  argument  against 
^authenticity  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  Pha- 
^-  [C.P.M.] 

ATRATI'NUS,  a  family-name  of  the  Sem- 
PT°ea  gens.  The  Atratini  were  patricians,  and 
*«*  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  re- 
paac;  but  after  the  year  b.  c  380,  no  member  of 
t>  fcaaily  is  mentioned  till  B.  a  34. 

1.  A.  SaatpaoNios  Atratinus,  consul  b.  c. 
W.  (Lit.  ii.  21 ;  Dionys.  tL  1.)  He  had  the 
charge  of  the  city  when  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Kftfha  was  fought  (Dionys.  vi.  2),  which  is  va- 
noasly  placed  in  498  and  496.  [See  p.  90,  b.] 
He  was  consul  again  in  491,  when  he  exerted 
riitnielf  with  his  colleague  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
eoni  for  the  people.  (LiT.  ii.  34  ;  Dionys.  vii.  20.) 
In  the  war  with  the  Hermcans  and  Volscians  in 
487,  Atratinus  was  again  entrusted  with  the  care 
n:  tie  cuf.  (Dionys.  nil  64.)  He  was  interrex 
--><32.   (Dionys.  TiiL  90.) 

2.  A  Sbxpronius  A.  r.  Atratinus,  son  of 
Ne.  I,  consular  tribune  b.c.  444,  the  year  in  which 
this  office  was  first  instituted.  In  consequence  of 
»  detect  in  the  auspices,  he  and  his  colleagues  re- 
■gBed,  and  consols  were  appointed  in  their  stead. 
(Liv.  W.  7  ;  Dionya,  xi  61 ;  Diod.  xii.  32.) 
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3.  L.  Sbmpbonius  A.  p.  Atratinus,  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  B.  c  444.  He  was  censor  in  the 
following  year  with  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus,  and 
they  were  the  first  who  held  this  office.  (Dionys. 
xi.  62,  63  ;  Liv.  iv.  7,  8  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21.) 

4.  A.  Sbmpbonius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  three  times,  in 
B.  c.  425,  420,  and  416.  (Liv.  iv.  35,  44,  47  ; 
Diod.  xii.  81,  xiii.  9.) 

5.  C.  Sbmpbonius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Atratinus 
son  of  No.  2,  whence  he  is  called  by  Livy  (iv.  44) 
the  patrudi*  of  No.  4,  was  consul  b.  c.  423,  and 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Volscians. 
Through  his  negligence  and  carelessness  the  Ro- 
man army  was  nearly  defeated,  and  was  saved 
only  through  the  exertions  of  Sex.  Tempanius,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  cavalry.  The  battle  was  un- 
decided, when  night  put  an  end  to  it  ;  and  both 
armies  abandoned  their  camps,  considering  it  lost. 
The  conduct  of  Atratinus  excited  great  indignation 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused  by  the 
tribune  L.  Hortensius,  but  the  charge  was  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  Tempanius  and 
three  others  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  served  under 
Atratinus,  and  had  been  elected  tribunes.  It 
was  revived,  however,  in  420,  and  Atratinus  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Liv.  iv.  37 — 
42,  44  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  §  2.) 

6.  A.  Sbmpbonius  Atratinus,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus, 
B.c.  380.   (Liv.  vi.  28.) 

7.  L.  Sbmpbonius  Atratinus,  the  accuser  of 
M.  Caelius,  whom  Cicero  defended.  ( Comp.  Suet. 
dt  Ctar.  lihel.  2.)  In  his  speech  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  Atratinus. 
(Pro  CaeL  1,  3,  7.)  This  Atratinus  is  apparently 
the  same  as  the  consul  of  b.  c.  34,  elected  in  the 
place  of  M.  Antony,  who  resigned  in  bis  favour. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.) 

ATRAX  ('ATpo^),  a  son  of  Pencius  and  Run, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Atrax  in  Hestiaeotis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Bys. 
«.  e.)  He  was  the  father  of  Hippodameia  and 
Caenis,  the  latter  of  whom  by  the  will  of  Poseidon 
was  changed  into  a  man,  and  named  Caenus.  (An- 
tonin.  Lib.  17;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  190,  Ac.)      [L.  S.] 

AT  RE  IDES  ('Arpcfti)*),  a  patronymic  from 
Atrcos,  to  designate  his  sons  and  descendants. 
When  used  in  the  singular,  it  commonly  designates 
Agamemnon,  but  in  the  plural  it  signifies  the  two 
brothers,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  (Horn.  //.  i. 
12,  &c. ;  Hor.  Carm.  iL  4.  7,  Ac)        [L.  S.] 

ATREUS  fArpefr),  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podameia, a  grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  a  brother  of 
Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  [Pklops.]  He  was  first 
married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Pleisthenes ;  then  to  A  e rope,  the  widow  of  his  son 
Pleisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Pleisthenes  or 
by  Atreus  [Aoambmnon]  ;  and  lastly  to  Pclopia, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurrp.  Orett.  5;  Soph.  Aj.  1271 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83, 
Ac.;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  i.  462.)  The  tragic  fate  of  the 
bouse  of  Tantalus  gave  ample  materials  to  the  tra- 
gic poets  of  Greece,  but  the  oftener  the  subjects 
were  handled,  the  greater  were  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  the  legends  underwent ;  but 
the  main  points  are  collected  in  Hyginus.  Tho 
story  of  Atreus  begins  with  a  crime,  for  he  and  his 
brother  Thyestes  were  induced  by  their  mother 
Hippodameia  to  kill  their  step-brother  Chrytippus, 
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the  son  of  Pelops  and  the  nymph  Axioche  or  Da- 
nk (Hygin.  Fab.  85;  Schol. ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  104.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (i.  9), 
who  seems  himself  to  justify  the  remark  of  his 
commentator,  it  was  Pelops  himself  who  killed 
Chrysippus.  Atreus  and  Thyestes  hereupon  took 
to  flight,  dreading  the  consequences  of  their  deed, 
or,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Thucydides,  to 
escape  the  fate  of  Chrysippus.  Sthenelus,  king  of 
Mycenae,  and  husband  of  their  sister  Nicippe  (the 
Schol.  on  Thucyd.  calls  her  Astydameia)  invited 
them  to  come  to  Midea,  which  he  assigned  to  them 
as  their  residence.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  6.)  When 
afterwards  Eurystheus,  the  son  of  Sthenelus, 
marched  out  against  the  Heraclcids,  he  entrusted 
the  government  of  Mycenae  to  his  uncle  Atreus; 
and  after  the  fall  of  Eurystheus  in  Attica,  Atreus 
became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae. 
From  this  moment,  crimes  and  calamities  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  in  the  house  of 
Tantalus.  Thyestes  seduced  Ac'rope,  the  wife  of 
Atreus,  and  robbed  him  also  of  the  lamb  with  the 
golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  (Eustath.a<///ofrt. 
p.  184.)  For  this  crime,  Thyestes  was  expelled 
from  Mycenae  by  his  brother ;  but  from  his  place 
of  exile  he  sent  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own  child,  com- 
manding him  to  kill  Atreus.  Atreus  however  slew 
the  emissary,  without  knowing  that  he  was  his 
own  son.  This  part  of  the  story  contains  a  mani- 
fest contradiction ;  for  if  Atreus  killed  Pleisthenes 
under  these  circumstances,  his  wife  Ae'rope,  whom 
Thvestcs  had  seduced,  cannot  have  been  the  widow 
of  Pleisthenes.  (Hygin.  Fab.  86;  Schol.  ad  Horn. 
ii.  249.)  In  order  to  obtain  an  opportunity  for 
taking  revenge,  Atreus  feigned  to  be  reconciled  to 
Thyestes,  and  invited  him  to  Mycenae.  When 
the  request  was  complied  with,  Atreus  killed  the 
two  sons  of  Thyestes,  Tantalus  and  Pleisthenes, 
and  had  their  flesh  prepared  and  placed  it  before 
Thyestes  as  a  meal.  After  Thyestes  had  eaten 
some  of  it,  Atreus  ordered  the  arms  and  bones  of 
the  children  to  be  brought  in,  and  Thyestes,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  sight,  cursed  the  house  of  Tan- 
talus and  fled,  and  Helios  turned  away  his  face 
from  the  frightful  scene.  (Acschyl.  Ayam.  1598; 
Soph.  Ay  1266.)  The  kingdom  of  Atreus  was 
now  visited  by  scarcity  and  famine,  and  the  ora- 
cle, when  consulted  about  the  means  of  averting 
the  calamity,  advised  Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes. 
Atreus,  wbo  went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to 
king  Thesprotus,  and  as  he  did  not  find  him  there, 
he  married  his  third  wife,  Pelopia,  the  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Thesprotus.  Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  child 
by  her  own  father,  and  after  having  given  birth  to 
a  boy  (Aegisthus),  she  exposed  him.  The  child, 
however,  was  found  by  shepherds  and  suckled  by 
a  goat ;  and  Atreus,  on  hearing  of  his  existence, 
sent  for  him  and  educated  him  as  his  own  child. 
According  to  Aeschylus  (Agam.  1605),  Aegisthus, 
when  yet  a  child,  was  banished  with  his  father 
Thyestes  from  Mycenae,  and  did  not  return  thi- 
ther until  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  After- 
wards, when  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  had  grown 
up.  Atreus  sent  them  out  in  search  of  Thyestes. 
They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  led  him  back  to 
Mycenae.  Here  Atreus  had  him  imprisoned,  and 
sent  Aegisthus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  Aegis- 
thus was  recognised  by  his  father;  and,  returning 
to  Atreus,  he  pretended  to  have  killed  Thyestes, 
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and  slew  Atreus  himself,  who  was  just  offering  op 
a  sacrifice  on  the  sea-coast  (Hygin.  Fab.  88.) 
The  tomb  of  Atreus  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias.  (ii.  1 6.  §  5.)  The  treasury  of  Atreus 
and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (/.  <-.),  is  believed  by  some  to  exist  still 
(M tiller,  OrcJiom.  p.  239)  ;  but  the  ruins  which 
Miiller  there  describes  are  above  ground,  whereas 
Pausanias  calls  the  building  Myaxa.       [L.  S.] 

Q.  A'TRIUS,  was  left  on  the  coast  in  Britain 
to  take  care  of  the  ships,  n.  c.  64,  while  Caesar 
himself  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
(Caes.  B.  G.v.  9,  10.) 

P.  ATRIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  belonged  to 
Pompey's  party,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Caesar 
in  Africa,  a.  c  47,  but  his  life  was  spared.  (Caes. 
B.  Afr.  68,  89.) 

ATROMETUS.    [Amchink,  p.  36,  b.] 

ATROPATES  ('ATpowfa^i),  called  A  trapes  by 
Diodorus  (xviii.  4),  a  Persian  satrap,  apparently  of 
Media,  had  the  command  of  the  Medes,  together 
with  the  Cadusii,  Albani,  and  Sacesinae,  at  the 
battle  of  Ouagamela,  a  c  331.  After  the  death  of 
Darcius,  ho  was  made  satrap  of  Media  by  Alexan- 
der. (Arrian,  iii.  8,  iv.  18.)  His  daughter  was 
married  to  Perdiccas  in  the  nuptials  celebrated  at 
Susa  in  b.  c.  324  ;  and  he  received  from  his  father- 
in-law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  (Arrian,  vii.  4 ;  Justin,  xviii.  4  ; 
Diod.  /.  c)  In  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropatene,  he  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523.) 
It  was  related  by  some  authors,  that  Atropates  on 
one  occasion  presented  Alexander  with  a  hundred 
women,  said  to  be  Amaxons ;  but  Arrian  (viL  13) 
disbelieved  the  story. 

ATROPOS.  [Moirae.] 

ATT  A,  T.  QUINCTIUS,  a  Roman  comic  poet, 
of  whom  very  little  more  is  known  than  that  he 
died  at  Rome  in  B.  c  78,  and  was  buried  at  the 
second  milestone  on  the  Praenestine  road.  (Hiero- 
nym.  in  Euseb.  Ckron.  OL  175,  3.)  His  surname 
Atta  was  given  him,  according  to  Festus  (*.  c), 
from  a  defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance 
many  commentators  suppose  that  Horace  alludes 
in  the  lines  {Ep.  ii.  1.  79), 

u  Recte,  necne,  crocum  floresque  perambvld  Attae 
Fabula,  si  dubitem ;" 

but  the  joke  is  so  poor  and  far-fetched,  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  father  it  upon  Horace.  It  appears, 
however,  from  this  passage  of  Horace,  that  the 
plays  of  Atta  were  very  popular  in  his  time.  Atta 
is  also  mentioned  by  Fronto  (p.  95,  ed.  Rom.);  but 
the  passage  of  Cicero  (pro  Sestio,  51 ),  in  which  his 
name  occurs,  is  evidently  corrupt. 

The  comedies  of  Atta  belonged  to  the  class  called 
by  the  Roman  grammarians  toyaiae  tabrrnariae 
(Diomedes,  iii.  p.  487,  ed.  Putsch),  that  is,  come- 
dies in  which  Roman  manners  and  Roman  persona 
were  introduced.  The  titles  and  a  few  fragments 
of  the  following  plays  of  Atta  have  come  down  to 
us :  Aedilicia  (Gell.  vii.  9  ;  Diomed.  iii.  p.  487) ; 
Aquae  Calulae  (Non.  Marc.  p.  133.  11,  139.  7) ; 
Coneiliatrix  (Cell  vii.  9);  Lucuhratio  (Non.  Marc, 
p.  468.  22);  MaUrtera,  though  this  was  probably- 
written  by  Afranius,  and  is  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Atta  (Schol.  Cruqu.  ad  /for.  Ep.  ii.  1.  80);  A/eots- 
lensia  (Sen-,  ad  Virg.  Ed.  vii.  33);  Soenu  (Pria- 
cian,  vii.  p.  764);  Supplicatio  (Macrob.  &/.  ii.  14); 
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Ttn  PnfaxgM.  (Priscian,  viii.  p.  8*28.)  The 
fn»3nenu  of  Atta  are  collected  by  Bothe,  in  Pott. 
Sen.  Ltd.  toL  t.  par.  ii.  p.  97,  &c ;  compare  Wei- 
chert.  Poii.  Lot  fteupaae,  p.  345. 

ATTAGI'NUS  ('Arnryuwi ),  the  son  of  Phry- 
noa,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Thebes,  betrayed 
Thebes  to  Xerxes  on  his  invasion  of  Greece  (Pans, 
vii.  10.  j  1),  and  took  an  actire  part  in  favour  of 
the  Persians.  He  invited  Mardonius  and  fifty  of 
the  noblest  Persians  in  his  army  to  a  splendid 
banquet  at  Thebes,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Pkiaes,  a.  c  479.   After  the  battle,  the  Greeks 
■arched  against  Thebes,  and  required  Attaginus, 
with  the  other  partisans  of  the  Median  party,  to 
be  deliTered  np  to  them.  This  was  at  first  refused ; 
hot,  after  the  city  had  been  besieged  for  twenty 
dirt,  hit  fellow-citizens  determined  to  comply  with 
the  demand*  of  the  Greeks.    Attaginus  made  his 
escape,  hat  his  family  were  handed  over  to  Pausa- 
nm,  who  dismissed  them  without  injury.  (Herod, 
ii.  14,86,88;  Athen.  iv.  p.  1 48,  e.)  ' 
ATTALI'ATA,*  MICHAEL, a  judge  and  pro- 
under  Michael  Ducaa,  emperor  of  the  Enst, 
at  whoie  command  he  published,  A.  i>.  1073,  a 
trork  cwtsining  a  system  of  law  in  95  titles,  under 
the  name  s-otityia  rofutcor  ifrot  wpay/iarucj.  This 
*ork  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Leunclavius, 
ud  edited  by  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
To]«n*  of  his  collection.  Jut  Graeco-Romanum. 
If  it  is  a  form,  Kh  might  be  inferred  from  the  title, 
■>»  sae  has  yet  observed  the  fact  or  discovered  the 
wo*  in  which  it  is  written.    Tloirfua  vopAX&v  is 
«ai)r  translated  opus  de  jure.    The  historians  of 
toman  »w  before  Hitter  (Rittcr,  ad  Hriaec.  Hist. 
J>Hi  406)  wrote  wrfrwia  for  woiijfta.  There  are 
asay  r^am:  scripts  of  the  work  in  existence,  which 
differ  considerablv  from  the  printed  edition  of 
Lnmcfcmus.  (Bach,  Hist.  J.R.\\  682.)    It  may 
be  mentioned  that  extracts  from  a  similar  con- 
tc9tP>CBry  work,  trvwifts  tvv  *6pttvt  by  Michael 
Psrilos,  are  given  by  Leunclavius  as  scholia  to  the 
»°rk  of  Attahata,  and  printed  as  if  they  were 
prose,  whereas  they  are  really  specimens  of  the 
**toutti  <rrfx°S  or  popular  verses,  in  which  ac- 
cent or  emphasis  is  supposed  to  supply  the  place  of 
quality.   [Psblllb.]    (Heimbach,  Anccdota,  i. 
liS-S  ;  C.  E.  Zachuriae,  Historiac  Juris  Graeco- 
tom*>  ddmntio,?.  71,  Heidelberg,  1 839.)  [J.T.G.] 
ATTA'LION  (*ATTaAis»»),  a  physician,  who 
a  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 
°*te*»  which  is  now  lost.   His  date  is  very  uncer- 
tua*  at  he  is  mentioned  only  in  the  preface  to  the 
Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  falsely  ascribed  to 
'>ribashtt,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after 
<-inst  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATT  ALUS  ("AttoAos).  1.  One  of  the  generals 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra, 
vhom  Phflip  married  in  a.  c.  337.  He  is  called 
br  Janin  (ix.  5),  and  in  one  passage  of  Diodorus 
^h.  2),  the  brother  of  Cleopatra ;  but  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake.  (West,  ad  Diod.  xvi  93, 
xrii.  1)  At  the  festivities  in  celebration  of  the 

*  The  quantity  of  the  name  appears  from  the 
hrt  lines  of  an  epigram  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
Lnmclariss : 

yrjfprr,:  W  t»j  yp<upy  <pi\<xpp6ru,t 
'O  Mjxoi)A  dvihiiraTos  'ATTaAeuf-nfr. 
In  some  MSS.  the  name  in  the  title  of  the  work 
»  spelled  'ArraAtusVijf.    It  is  derived  from  the 
fr*  Attala. 
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marriage  of  his  niece,  Attalus,  when  the  guests 
were  heated  with  wine,  called  upon  the  company 
to  beg  of  the  gods  a  legitimate  (yv^atos)  successor 
to  the  throne.  This  roused  the  wrath  of  Alexan- 
der who  was  present,  ard  a  brawl  ensued,  in  which 
Philip  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon  his  son. 
Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  withdrew  from 
the  kingdom  (Plut.  Alex.  7;  Justin,  ix.  7;  Athen. 
xiiL  p.  557,  d.  e.);  but  though  they  soon  afterwards 
returned,  the  influence  of  Attalus  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  weakened.  Philip's  connexion  with 
Attalus  not  only  thus  involved  him  in  family  dis- 
sensions, but  eventually  cost  him  his  life.  Attalus 
had  inflicted  a  grievous  outrage  upon  Pausanias,  a 
youth  of  noble  family,  and  one  of  Philip's  body- 
guard. Pausanias  complained  to  Philip ;  but,  as 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  the 
offender,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  king 
himself,  and  accordingly  assassinated  him  at  the 
festival  at  Aegae  in  b.  c.  336.  [Philip.]  (Arist, 
Pol.  v.  8.  §  10 ;  Diod.  xvi.  93  ;  Plut.  Aloe.  10 ; 
Justin,  ix.  6.)  Attalus  was  in  Asia  at  the  time  of 
Philip's  death,  as  he  had  been  previously  sent  thi- 
ther, along  with  Parmenion  and  Amyntas  in  the 
command  of  some  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the 
Greek  cities  in  Western  Asia  to  the  cause  of  Phi- 
lip. (Diod.  xvi.  91  ;  Justin,  ix.  5.)  Attalus  could 
have  little  hope  of  obtaining  Alexander's  pardon,  and 
therefore  entered  very  readily  into  the  proposition 
of  Demosthenes  to  rebel  against  the  new  monarch. 
But,  mistrusting  bis  power,  he  soon  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  make  terms  with  Alexander,  and 
sent  him  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Demosthenes.  This,  however,  produced  no  change 
in  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  who  had  previously 
sent  Hecataeus  into  Asia  with  orders  to  arrest  At- 
talus, and  convey  him  to  Macedon,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  to  kill  him  secretly.  Heca- 
teus  thought  it  safer  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and 
had  him  assassinated  privately.  (Diod.  xvii.  2, 
3,  5.) 

2.  Son  of  Andromenes  the  Stymphaean,  and  one 
of  Alexander's  officers,  was  accused  with  his  bro- 
thers, Amyntas  and  Simmias,  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  b.  c  330,  but 
was  acquitted,  together  with  his  brothers.  [Amyn- 
tas, No.  4.]  In  b.  c.  328,  Attalus  was  left  with 
Polysperchon  and  other  officers  in  Bactria  with 
part  of  the  troops,  while  the  king  himself  marched 
against  the  Sogdians.  (Arrian,  iv.  16.)  He  ac- 
companied Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India, 
and  was  employed  in  several  important  duties. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27,  v.  12.)  In  Alexander's  last  ill- 
ness, b.  c.  323,  he  was  one  of  the  seven  chief  offi- 
cers who  passed  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
at  Babylon,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  god  whether 
Alexander  should  be  carried  into  the  temple.  (Ar- 
rian, vii.  26.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Attalus  joined 
Perdiccas,  whose  sister,  Atalante,  he  had  married. 
He  accompanied  his  brother-in-law  in  his  unfortu- 
nate campaign  against  Egypt  in  B,  c.  321,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  After  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas,  all  his  friends  were  condemned  to  death 
by  the  army ;  Atalante,  who  was  in  the  camp,  was 
immediately  executed,  but  Attalus  escaped  his 
wife's  fate  in  consequence  of  his  absence  with  the 
fleet  at  Pelusium.  He  forthwith  sailed  to  Tyre, 
where  tho  treasures  of  Perdiccas  had  been  depo- 
sited. These,  which  amounted  to  as  much  as  800 
talents,  were  surrendered  to  him  by  Archclaus. 
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who  hnd  been  appointed  governor  of  the  town,  and 
by  means  of  these  he  won  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  10,000  foot  and  800  bone.  He  remained 
at  Tyre  for  tome  time,  to  collect  the  friends  of 
Perdiccas  who  had  escaped  from  the  army ;  but 
then,  instead  of  uniting  his  forces  immediately  with 
those  of  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccaa,  he  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Caria,  where  he  became  involved  in 
a  contest  with  the  Rhodians  by  whom  he  was 
completely  defeated  in  a  sea-fight.  (Diod.  xviii.  37 ; 
Arrian,  ap.  Phot  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a^  ed.  Bekker.) 
After  this,  he  joined  Alcetas;  but  their  united 
forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by  Antigonus,  who 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  party  of 
Perdiccaa,  Alcetas  escaped  for  a  time,  but  Attains 
with  many  others  was  taken  prisoner.  (Diod.  xviii 
44,  45.)  This  happened  in  n.  c.  320;  and  he  and 
his  companions  remained  in  captivity  till  B.  c.  317, 
when  they  contrived  on  one  occasion  to  overpower 
their  guards,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  castle 
in  which  they  were  confined.  Before  they  could 
effect  their  escape,  the  castle  was  surrounded  with 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood.  They  continued, 
however,  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and  four  months ; 
but  at  length  were  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  We  do  not  hear  of 
At  talus  after  this :  his  daughters  were  with  Olym- 
pias  in  b.  c  317.  (Diod.  xix.  35.) 

3.  Arrian  speaks  (ii.  9,  iii.  12)  of  an  Attalus  who 
was  the  commander  of  the  Agrianians  in  Alexander's 
army  at  the  battles  of  Issus  b.  c.  833,  and  Guaga- 
mela,  b.  c  331.  He  seems  to  be  a  different  person 
from  the  son  of  Andromencs. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  officers  in  the  infantry  of 
Alexander.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.  c. 
323,  the  infantry  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  Alexander's  generals ;  and  in 
the  tumult  which  ensued,  Attalus,  according  to 
Justin  (xiii.  3)  sent  persons  to  murder  Perdiccas, 
though  this  is  generally  attributed  to  Meleager. 
lie  is  again  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  army 
at  Triparadisus  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  B.C. 
321.  (Arrian,  ap.  PkoL  Cod.  92,  p.  71,  b.  10.)  It 
is  evident,  from  both  of  these  circumstances,  that 
this  Attalus  must  be  a  different  person  from  the 
son  of  Andromcnea. 

ATTALUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Per- 
gamus.  I.  Was  the  son  of  Attalus,  the  brother 
of  Philctaerna,  and  Antiochis,  daughter  of  Achaeus 
(nottbc  cousin  of  Antiochus  the  Great).  [Evmknks.] 
Jle  succeeded  his  cousin,  Eumenes  1^  in  B.  c.  241. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Asiatic  princes  who  ven- 
tured to  make  head  against  the  Gauls,  over  whom 
he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  After  this  succe&s, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624  ; 
Paus.  i.  8.  %  1,  x.  15.  §  3 ;  Liv.  xxxviit.  16;  Po- 
ly b.  xviii.  24),  and  dedicated  a  sculptured  repre- 
sentation of  his  victory  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  §  2.)  He  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
putes in  the  family  of  the  Seleucidae,  nnd  in  B  c 
229  conquered  Antiochus  Hierax  in  several  battles. 
(Porphyr.  ap.  Etueh.  Grow.  p.  186 ;  Euscb.  Chron. 
Arm.  p.  347.)  Before  the  accession  of  Seleucus 
Ceraunus  (a.  c  226),  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  mount  Taurus. 
Seleucus  immediately  attacked  him,  and  by  B.  c. 
221  Achaeus  [  Acharis]  had  reduced  his  domi- 
nions to  the  limits  of  Pergamus  itself.  (Polyb.  iv. 
48.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  Rho- 
dians and  Byzantines  (u.c  220 ),  Attalus  took  part 


with  the  latter,  who  had  done  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  a  peace  between  him  and  Achaeus  (Polyb. 
iv.  49),  but  he  was  unable  to  render  them  any  effec- 
tive assistance.  In  b.  c  218,  with  the  aid  of  a 
body  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  he  recovered  several 
cities  in  Aeolis  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  bat 
was  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  so  alarmed  the  Gauls, 
that  they  refused  to  proceed.  (Polyb.  t.  77,  78.) 
In  B.  c.  216,  be  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  against  Achaeus.  (v.  107.) 
In  a  c.  21 1,  he  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
and  Aetolians  against  Philip  and  the  Achaean*. 
(Liv.  xxvi.  24.)  In  209,  he  was  made  praetor  of 
the  Aetolians  conjointly  with  Pyrrhias,  and  in  the 
following  year  joined  Sulpicius  with  a  fleet.  After 
wintering  at  Aegina,  in  207  he  overrun  Peparcthus, 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Oreus,  and  took  Opus. 
While  engaged  in  collecting  tribute  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town,  he  narrowly  escaped  falling 
into  Philip's  hands;  and  hearing  that  Prusiaa, 
king  of  Bithynia,  had  invaded  Pergamus,  he  re- 
turned to  Asia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  29,  30,  33,  xxviii. 
3—7;  Polyb.  x.  41,  42.) 

In  B.C.  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to 
Asia  to  bring  away  the  Idaean  Mother  from  Pe*- 
sinus  in  Phrygia.  Attains  received  them  graciously 
and  assisted  them  in  procuring  the  black  atone 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix. 
10,  11.)  At  the  general  peace  brought  about  in 
204,  Prusias  and  Attalus  were  included,  the  for- 
mer as  the  ally  of  Philip,  the  hitter  as  the  ally  of 
the  Romans,  (xxix.  12.J  On  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  Philip  and  the  Rhodians,  Atta- 
lus took  part  with  the  latter;  and  in  B.  c  201, 
Philip  invaded  and  ravaged  his  territories,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  city  of  Pergamus.  A  sea-fight 
ensued,  off  Chios,  between  the  fieet  of  Philip  and 
the  combined  fleets  of  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians, 
in  which  Philip  was  in  fact  defeated  with  conside- 
rable loss,  though  he  found  a  pretext  for  claiming  a 
victory,  because  Attalus,  having  incautiously  pur- 
sued a  Macedonian  vessel  too  far.  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  own,  and  make  his  escape  by  land- 
After  another  ineffectual  attempt  upon  Pergamus, 
Philip  retired.  (Polyb.  rri.  1 — 8 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  33.) 

In  200,  Attalus,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, crossed  over  to  Athens,  where  the  most  flat- 
tering honours  were  paid  him.  A  new  tribe  was 
created  and  named  Attalis  after  him.  At  Athena 
he  met  a  Roman  embassy,  and  war  was  formal  Iv 
declared  against  Philip.  (Polyb.  xvi  25,  26;  Liv. 
xxxi.  14,  15 ;  Paus.  i.  5.  §  5,  8.  §  1.)  In  the 
same  year,  Attalus  made  some  ineffectual  attempt* 
to  relieve  Abydos,  which  was  besieged  by  Philip. 
(Polyb.  xvi.  25,  30-34.)  In  the  campaign  of  199, 
he  joined  the  Romans  with  a  fleet  and  troop*. 
Their  combined  forces  took  Orens  in  Euboea.  (Liv. 

xxxi.  44 — 47.)  Attalus  then  returned  to  Asia  to 
repel  the  aggressions  of  Antiochus  IIL,  who  hail 
taken  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  to  attack 
Pergamus,  but  was  induced  to  desist  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Romans,  (Liv.  xxxi  45 — 47, 

xxxii.  8,  27.) 

In  198,  Attains  again  joined  the  Romans,  and, 
after  the  campaign,  wintered  in  Aegina.  In  the 
spring  of  197,  he  attended  an  assembly  held  at 
Thebes  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  the  Boeotian* 
from  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  in  the  midst  of  hia 
speech  was  struck  with  apoplexy.    He  was  con- 
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wred  to  Pfrramns,  and  died  the  same  year,  in  the 
•etenty-second  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
forty-four  yean.  (Lit.  xxxii.  16,  19,  23,  24,  33, 
uxui.  2,21;  Polyb.  xvii.  2,  8,  16,  xviii.  24,  xxii. 
2.4c)  A»  a  ruler,  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
waaJsnj  and  justice ;  he  was  a  faithful  ally,  a  gene- 
rvu  friend,  aad  an  affectionate  husband  and  fa- 
ta**. He  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences.  (Diog. 
Laert  ir.  8;  Athen.  it.  p.  697;  Plin.  //.  N.  viii. 
74,  xxriv.  19.  §  24,  xxxr.  49.)  By  his  wife, 
ApolioaiM  or  ApoUonis,  he  had  four  sons :  Eumenes, 
succeeded  him.  Attains,  Philetaerua,  and 
Aibrnsnu. 

II.  Surnsmed  Puiladklphus,  was  the  second 
too  of  Attaiaa  l„  and  was  born  in  B»c  200.  (Lu- 
cua,  Mam*.  12;  Strab.  xdiL  p.  624.)  Before  his 
arasswo  to  the  crown,  we  frequently  find  him  em- 
fSojtd  by  his  brother  Eumenes  in  military  opera- 
tion. In  a.  c  190,  during  the  absence  of  Euroe- 
be  rNistcd  an  iux-asion  of  Seleucus,  the 


.4m>oduu,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Moont  Sipylus.   (Liv.  xxxvii.  18,  43.)  In 
a.  c  149f  be  accompanied  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
\  uk>  in  his  expedition  into  Galatia.  (LiT.  xxxriiL 
1'-;  PoJ.rh.  xxii.  22.)    In  182,  he  served  his  bro- 
uVr »  hi»  war  with  Pbaraace*.  (Polyb.  xxv.  4, 6.) 
In  in,  rith  Eumenes  and  Athcnacus,  he  joined 
i«  eattol  P.  Licinina  Craasus  in  Greece.  (LiT. 
wi-  3A,  58,  65.)    He  was  seTeral  times  sent  to 
&*st  at  i:ubaj*ador :  in  b.  c.  192,  to  announce 
'•aat  Antiocbus  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  (Lit. 
xtxt.  23);  b  181,  during  the  war  between  Eurae- 
"e»  and  Pharnaces  (Polyb.  xxt.  6);  in  167,  to  con- 
mtaiate  the  Romans  on  their  victory  over  Perseus, 
kneae*  being  in  ill-favour  at  Rome  at  this  time, 
Attala*  was  encouraged  with  hopes  of  getting  the 
tiftgdm  far  himself;  but  was  induced,  by  the  re- 
towatrances  of  *  physician  named  Strati  us,  to 
**«Am  his  designs.   (Liv.  xlv.  19,20;  Polyb. 

1—3.)  In  164  and  160,  he  was  again  sent 
to  Roue.  (Polyb.  xxxi  9,  xxxiL  3,  5.) 

Attahu  rocceeded  his  brother  Eumenes  in  B.  c 
Ii9.  His  first  undertaking  was  the  restoration  of 
Anaratbc*  to  his  kingdom.    (Polyb.  xxxii.  23.) 
Ia  156,  he  was  attacked  by  Prusias,  and  found 
kiadf  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Kosjaw  and  bis  allies,  Ariarathea  and  Mithridate*. 
In  a  u  154,  Prusias  was  compelled  by  the  threats 
of  the  Roman*  to  grant  peace,  and  indemnify  At- 
**ku  for  the  losses  be  had  sustained.  (Polyb.  iii.  5, 
aaxa.  25,  &c_,  xxxiiL  1,  6, 10,  1 1 ;  Appian,  Mititr. 
3,  At;  Diod.  xxxL  Exc.  p.  589.)  In  152,  he  sent 
troops  to  aid  Alexander  Balas  in  usurping  the 
of  Syria  (Porphyr.  ap.Euscb.  p.  187;  Jus- 
tus xxxr.  1),  and  in  149  he  assisted  Nicomedes 
against  his  father  Prusias.    He  was  also  engaged 
in  hostilities  with,  and  conquered,  Diegylis,  a  Thra- 
riaa  prince,  the  father-in-law  of  Prusias  (Diod. 
"mi  Exc  p.  595,  &.c ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  624),  and 
wot  some  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Romans,  which 
assisted  them  in  expelling  the  pseudo- Philip  and 
in  taking  Corinth.  (Strab. I.e.;  Pans.  vii.  16.  §  8.) 
Daring  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  he  resigned  him- 
**d  to  the  guidance  of  his  minister,  Pbilopoemen. 
(Plat.  Mot.  p.  792.)    He  founded  Philadelphia  in 


Lydia  (Steph.  Byz.  i.e.)  and  Attaleiain  Pamphylia. 
(«rab.  xiv.  p.  667.)  He  encouraged  the  arts  and 
soeace*,  and  was  himself  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of 
-nhridery.  (Plin.  //.  A',  vii.  39,  xxxv.  36.  §  19, 
riu.  74 ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  346,  xiT.  p.  634.)  He 
<h*d  a.  c  138,  aged  eighty-two. 
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III.  Surnamed  Philomktor,  was  the  son  of 
Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Ariara- 
thes,  king  of  Cappodocia.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
was  brought  to  Rome  (a  c.  152),  and  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander  Balas. 
He  succeeded  hi»  uncle  Attalus  II.  B.c  138.  He 
is  known  to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his 
conduct  and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
At  last,  seized  with  remorse,  he  abandoned  all 
public  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
statuary,  and  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a  work. 
He  died  B.  c  133  of  a  fever,  with  which  he  was 
seized  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
sun's  rays  while  engaged  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  mother.  In  his  will,  he  made  the  Romans 
his  heirs.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624 ;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  16; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  14;  Diod.  xxxiv.  Exc.  p.  601; 
Varro,  R.  R.  Praef.;  ColumelL  LI.  §  8;  Plin. 
//.  N.  xviii.  5  ;  Liv.  Epit.  58  ;  PluL  7*6.  Gracek. 
14  ;  VelL  Pat.  iL  4 ;  Floras,  ii.  20;  Appian.  A/Oar. 
62,  BelLCiv.  v.  4.)  His  kingdom  was  claimed 
by  Aristonicus.  [Aristonicus.]       [C.  P.  M.J 

ATTALUS,  emperor  of  the  West  for  one  year 
(a.  n.  409,  410),  the  first  raised  to  that  office 
purely  by  the  influence  of  barbarians.  He  was 
born  in  Ionia,  brought  up  as  a  Pagan  (Phiios- 
torgius, xii.  3),  and  received  baptism  from  an  Arian 
hihiiop.  (Sozomcn,  HitL  Eed.  ix.  9.)  Having  be- 
come senator  and  praefect  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  Alaric  s  second  siege  of  Rome,  he  was,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  declared' emperor  by  the 
Gothic  king  and  his  army,  in  the  place  of  Hono- 
rius, and  conducted  by  them  in  state  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  sent  an  insulting  message  to  Honorius, 
commainliiitf  him  to  vacate  the  throne,  ninmitatc 
his  extremities,  and  retire  to  a  desolate  island. 
(Phiiostorgius,  xiL  3.)  But  the  union  of  pride  and 
folly  which  he  had  shewn  in  the  first  days  of  his 
reign,  by  proposing  to  reannex  Egypt  and  the  East 
to  the  empire  (Sozomen,  Hist.  EocL  ix.  8),  and  later 
by  adopting  measures  without  Alaric  s  advice,  in- 
duced the  Gothic  chief  to  depose  him  on  the  plain 
of  Ariminum.  (Zosimus,  vi.  6 — 13.)  After  the 
death  of  Alaric,  he  remained  in  the  camp  of  Ataul- 
phus,  whom,  as  emperor,  he  bad  made  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  whose  nuptials  with  Placidia  he  ce- 
lebrated as  a  musician.  He  was  again  put  forward 
by  Ataulphus  as  a  rival  emperor,  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Jot  in  us,  but  on  being  aliandoned  by  him 
(Olympiod.  apud  Phot  p.  58),  was  uken  prisoner, 
and  on  being  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Hono- 
rius, was  condemned  to  a  sentence  with  which  he 
had  himself  threatened  Honorius  in  his  former  pros- 
perity, viz.  the  amputation  of  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  perpetual  banishment  to  the  island  of 
Lipari,  a.  d.  416.  (Phiiostorgius,  xii.  4,  with 
Godefroy's  Dissertations.) 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  silver  coin  of 
this  emperor,  once  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
Albano,  and  supposed  to  be  unique.  It  is  remark- 
able as  exceeding  in  size  all  known  ancient  silver 
coins,  and  weighs  about  1203  grains,  and  in  the 
usual  numismatic  language  would  bo  represented 
by  the  number  13]. 

The  obverse  is,  prisccs.  attalvs.  p.  f.  aug., 
a  pro  tome  of  Attalus,  turned  to  the  right,  wearing 
a  fillet  ornamented  with  pearls  round  his  forehead, 
and  the  paludamentum  fastened  across  the  right 
shoulder  with  the  usual  India. 

The  reverse  is,  invicta.  roma.  abtrhna.  r.  m. 
Rome,  helmeted  and  draped  to  the  feet,  sit- 
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in  front  on  a  chair  ornamented  on  each  side 
lions'  heads ;  in  the  right  hand  she  holds  a 
globe,  on  which  a  small  Victory  is  standing  and 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  crown  and  in  her  left  a 
branch  of  palm  ;  the  left  rests  upon  a  spear  with 
a  long  iron  head,  and  inverted.         [A.  P.  S.J 


A'TTALUS,  literary.  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  defrauded  of  his 
property  by  Sejanus,  and  reduced  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  (Senec.  Sua*.  2.  p.  17,  ed.  Bip.)  He  taught 
the  philosopher  Seneca  (Ep.  108),  who  frequently 
quotes  him,  and  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
(Comp.  Nat.  Quaes*,  ii.  50,  Ep.  9,  63,  67,  72.  81, 
109.)  The  elder  Seneca  describes  him  (Suas.l.c.) 
as  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  by  far  the  acute*  t 
philosopher  of  his  age.  We  have  mention  of  a 
work  of  his  on  lightning  (Nat.  Quaett.  ii.  48) ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  author  of  the 
Uapoifxlai  referred  to  by  Hesychius  (*.r.  KopLyyovai) 
as  written  by  one  At  talus. 

2.  A  Sophist  in  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  son  of  Polemon,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Sophist  Hcrmocrates.  (Philostr.  Vii.  Soph. 
ii.  25.  §  2.)  His  name  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Smyrna,  which  are  figured  in  Olearius's  edition 
of  Philostratus  (p.  609).  They  contain  the  in- 
scription ATTAA02  TAI2  IIATPI2I 
2MTP.  AAOK.,  which  is  interpreted, 44  Attalus,  the 
Sophist,  to  his  native  cities  Smyrna  and  Laodicea." 
The  latter  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  place  of 
his  birth,  the  former  to  have  adopted  him  as  a 
citizen. 

A'TTALUS  ("AttoAoj),  a  physician  at  Rome 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Soranus,  and  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Methodici.  He  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (de  Mcth, 
Med.  xiil  15.  vol.  x.  p.  910,  &c.)  as  having  mis- 
taken the  disease  of  which  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Thcagenes  died.  [W.  A.  O.] 

A'TTALUS  (  "AttoAo*),  an  Athenian  statuary, 
the  son  of  Andragathus.  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  3) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Apollo  Lykeios,  in  the  temple 
of  that  god  at  Argos,  which  was  made  by  him. 
His  name  has  been  found  on  a  statue  discovered  on 
the  site  of  the  theatre  at  Argos  (Bockh,  Corp.  Ins. 
No.  1 1 46),  and  on  a  bust.  (Welcker,  Kundbtatt, 
1827,  No.  82.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTHIS  or  ATTIS  CAtPu  or'Ams),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica,  which  was  be- 
fore called  Actaea,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  5.)  The  two  birds  into  which 
Philomele  and  her  sister  Procne  were  metamor- 
phosed, were  likewise  called  Attis.  (Martial,  i.  54. 
9,  v.  67.  2.)  [I*  S.] 

ATTIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  the  tutor,  and  afterwards  the  intimate  friend, 
of  Hadrian.  On  the  death  of  Trajan,  Attianus,  in 
conjunction  with  Plotina,  caused  Hadrian  to  be 
proclaimed  emperor;  and  the  latter  after  his  ac- 
cession enrolled  Attianus  in  the  seiiate,  made  him 
pracfectus  praelorio,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
insignia  of  the  consukhip.    He  subsequently  fell, 


however,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor. 
(Spart.  Hadr.  1,  4,  8,  15 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  1.) 
ATTICA.   [Atticus,  T.  Pomponiuh.] 
A'TTICUS,  ANTO'NIUS,  a  Roman  rhetori- 
cian of  the  age  of  Seneca  and  Quintiltan.   (  Senec 
Sum.  2.  p.  19,  ed.  Bip.)  [L.  S.] 

A'TTICUS,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  was 
bom  at  Sc baste,  now  Sivas,  in  Armenia  Minor. 
He  was  educated  in  the  ascetic  discipline  of  the 
Macedonian  monks,  under  the  eye  of  Eustathius,  a 
celebrated  bishop  of  that  sect.  However,  when 
Atticus  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  conformed 
to  the  orthodox  church.  He  was  ordained  a  pres- 
byter at  Constantinople ;  and  in  the  violent  con- 
tentions between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
the  famous  Chrysostom,  he  sided  with  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  Arsacius,  who  had  been  elevated 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople  on  occasion  of  the  se- 
cond banishment  of  Chrysostom,  Atticus  succeeded 
to  the  office,  although  the  illustrious  exile  was  still 
living.  The  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  and 
Sozomcn,  describe  Atticus  as  a  man  of  great  na- 
tural prudence,  and  both  of  them  testify  that  he 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  church  with  wisdom 
and  success.  His  learning  seems  to  have  been 
respectable;  his  preaching,  we  are  told,  was  not 
attractive.  His  general  manner  was  extremely 
winning,  and  he  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
his  liberality  to  the  poor.  On  hearing  that  distress 
amounting  almost  to  famine  prevailed  at  Nicaea,  he 
sent  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering population,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  Cul- 
liopius,  the  bishop  of  the  place,  which  is  extant  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Socrates.  In  his 
treatment  of  heretics,  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
a  judicious  combination  of  kindness  and  seventy. 
He  spoke  charitably  of  the  Novatians,  and  com- 
mended their  inflexible  adherence  to  the  true  faith 
under  the  persecutions  of  Constantius  and  VaJens, 
though  he  condemned  their  terms  of  communion  as 
being  in  the  extreme  of  rigour.  It  is  recorded, 
however,  by  Marius  M creator  that  when  Coelestius, 
the  well-known  disciple  of  Pelagius,  visited  Con- 
stantinople, Atticus  expelled  him  from  the  city, 
and  sent  letters  to  the  bishops  of  various  sees, 
warning  them  against  him.  He  was  himself  laid 
under  sentence  of  excommunication  by  the  western 
bishops  for  refusing  to  insert  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased Chrysostom  in  the  diptych*  or  church  regis- 
ters. In  the  end,  Atticus  complied  with  the  de- 
mand, and  was  again  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  western  churches.  He  is  said  by  Socrates  to 
have  foretold  his  own  death :  the  prophecy,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  no  more  than  this — that  he  told 
his  friend  Calliopius  that  he  should  not  survive  the 
ensuing  autumn ;  and  the  event  corresponded  with 
his  prognostication.  He  died  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  episcopate.  Gennadius  informs  us  that 
he  wrote,  in  opposition  to  the  Nestorian  doctrine, 
an  excellent  treatise  de  Fide  et  Viryimitate,  which 
he  dedicated  ad  Jirainas,  that  is,  to  the  daughters 
of  the  eastern  emperor,  Arcadius.  This  work  has 
perished  ;  and  nothing  from  the  pen  of  Atticus  has 
survived,  except  the  following  short  pieces  :  1.  A 
letter  to  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  exhorting 
him  to  follow  his  own  example,  and  insert  the 
name  of  Chrysostom  in  the  sacred  tables.  This  is 
preserved  in  the  Church  History  of  Nicephorus 
Callisti.  2.  The  above-mentioned  letter  to  Callio- 
pius. 3.  A  few  inconsiderable  fragments  extant 
in  the  writings  of  Marius  Mercator  and  Theodoret, 
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mi  the  appendix  to  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
CaaJcedoo.  (Socrates,  Hid.  /Zed.  vi.  20,  viL  2.5  ; 
Stnaem,  Hut  EccL  nil  '27 ;  Theodoret,  Hid.  Ecci. 
t.  3;  Kiriu  Mercstor,  Opera,  ed.  Baluz.  pp.  133, 
184, 185;  Gemiadius,  d»  Fim  lUtutrUm*  c  52 ; 
N  icfplwnu  Callisti,  xiv.  26.)         [J.  M.  M.] 

ATTICUS,  CU'RTIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
™  one  af  the  few  companion*  whom  Tiberius 
ivik  wiih  him  w  hen  be  retired  from  Rome  to  Ca- 
p«se  in  i.  o.  26.  Six  years  afterwards  a.  d.  32, 
Attics*  fell  s  Tktim  to  the  arts  of  Sejanus.  (Tac. 
At*,  xx.  58,  vi  10.)  He  is  supposed  by  tripsins 
to  be  the  ome  a*  the  Atticus  to  whom  two  of 
OridS  Efuiies  from  Pantos  (iL  4,  7)  are  ad- 
dressed. 

ATTICUS,  DIONY'SIUS,  of  Pergamus,  a 
P'jpfl  tf  the  celebrated  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus, 
sio  »i«  aJso  the  teacher  of  Augustus.  [Apollo- 
Dotrs,  No.  22. J    He  was  himself  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  tnd  the  suthor  of  sereral  works,  in  which 
he  erptoed  the  theory  of  his  master.    It  would 
»ft*ar  hvm  hit  surname  that  be  resided  at  Athena 
(Stub,  xii  p,  625  ;  Quintil.  iii.  1.  §  18.) 
ATTICUS  HERO'DES,  TIBETUUS  CLAU'- 
mofct  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician  of 
is*  swand  ceotury  of  the  Christian  era,  was  born 
ibet  i.  d.  104,  at  Marathon  in  Attica.    He  be- 
Ufed  to  a  rery  sncient  family,  which  traced  its 
«!■  to  the  fabulous  Aeacidae,     His  father, 
s,ko*»  acme  was  likewise  Atticus,  discovered  on 

ertsto  s  hidden  treasure,  which  at  once  made 
km 

oae  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  age.  His 
**  At6a$  Herodes  afterwards   increased  this 
*okb  by  raarrying  the  rich  Annia  Regilla.  Old 
V.ticu*  left  in  his  will  a  clause,  according  to  which 
fTfTJ  Athenian  citizen  was  to  receive  yearly  one 
■ins  sat  of  hi*  property  ;  but  hit  son  entered  into 
i  empwhiaa  with  the  Athenians  to  pay  them 
«w  fcr  sH  five  minas  each.  As  Atticus,  howerer, 
in  paving  the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debt*  which 
«*se  onsen*  owed  to  his  rather,  they  were  ejeas- 
yrajed  against  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
rrest  benefit*  he  conferred  upon  Athens,  bore  him 
*  gntoge  a*  long  as  he  lived. 

Atticus  Herodes  received  a  rery  care ful  educa- 
tw,  sad  the  most  eminent  rhetoricians  of  the 
««ch  as  Scopelianus,  Favorious,  Secundus, 
a?d  Pobsoon,  were  among  hi*  teacher* :  he  was 
ostrocted  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  Taurus 
Trna*,  and  in  the  critical  study  of  eloquence  by 
rhtsfene*  of  Cnidus  and  Munatius  of  Tralles. 
After  romp Irting  hi*  studies,  he  opened  a  school  of 
"tar*  at  Athens,  and  afterward*  at  Rome  also. 
*hen>  Msran  Aurelius,  who  ever  after  entertained 
■  high  esteem  for  him,  was  among  hi*  pupils.  In 
a.  U3  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  raised  him 
to  the  consulship,  together  with  C.  Bcllicius  Tor- 
'■>-atus;  but  as  Atticus  cared  more  for  his  nunc  as 
*  rhetorician  than  for  high  offices,  he  afterwards 
r  turned  to  Athena,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a 
nest  sinsiber  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Vcrus 
*»*  sent  as  his  pupil  by  the  emperor  M.  Aure- 
us For  a  time  Atticus  was  entrusted  with  the 
■daussstration  of  the  free  towns  in  Asia  ;  the  exact 
^nodof  his  life  when  he  held  this  office  isnot  known, 
tht  sgh  it  is  believed  that  it  was  a.  n.  125  when  be 
-  ^*h"was  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  At 
1  avr  time  he  performed  tho  functions  of  high 
pest  at  the  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
i  mtmt  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.  The  wealth 
«ad  uSucnce  of  Atticus  H erode*  did  not  fail  to 
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|  raise  np  enemies,  among  whom  Theodoras  and 
Demostratus  made  themselves  moat  conspicuous. 
His  public  as  well  as  his  private  life  was  attacked 
in  various  ways,  and  numerous  calumnies  were 
spread  concerning  him.  Theodoras  and  Demos- 
tratus wrote  speeches  to  irritate  the  people  against 
him,  and  to  excite  the  emperors  suspicion 
respecting  his  conduct.  Atticus  Herodes,  there- 
fore, found  it  necessary  to  travel  to  Sirmium, 
where  M.  Aurelius  was  staying  ;  he  refuted  the 
accusations  of  the  Athenian  deputies,  and  only 
some  of  hi*  freedmen  were  punished.  These  an- 
noyance* at  last  appear  to  have  induced  him  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  hi*  villa  Cepbisia,  near  Marathon,  sur- 
rounded by  bis  pupils.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Atticus  Herodes 
the  Athenians  drew  upon  themselves  the  just 
charge  of  ingratitude,  for  no  man  had  ever  done  so 
much  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  embellish 
Athens  at  hi*  own  expense.  Among  the  great 
architectural  work*  with  which  he  adorned  the 
city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium)  of 
white  Pentelic  marble,  of  which  ruin*  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  the  magnificent  theatre  of  Regilla,  with 
a  roof  made  of  cedar- wood.  His  liberality,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  Attica :  at  Corinth  he 
built  a  theatre,  at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi 
a  race-course,  and  at  Thermopylae  a  hospital.  He 
further  restored  with  his  ample  means  several 
decayed  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotia,  Euboea, 
and  Epeirus,  provided  the  town  of  Canusium  in 
Italy  with  water,  and  built  Triopium  on  the 
Appian  road.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  intended  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  but  as  the  emperor  Nero  had  entertained 
the  same  plan  without  being  able  to  execute  it, 
Atticus  gave  it  up  for  fear  of  exciting  jealousy  and 
envy.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and  still  more  his 
skill  as  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  fame  over  tho 
whole  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  a.  d.  180. 

If  we  look  upon  Atticus  Herodes  as  a  man,  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  a 
wealthy  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  The 
Athenians  appear  to  have  felt  at  last  their  own  in- 
gratitude ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  his  freedmen 
wanted  to  bury  him,  according  to  his  own  request, 
at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  took  away  hia  body, 
and  buried  it  in  the  city,  where  the  rhetorician 
Adrianus  delivered  the  funeral  oration  over  it. 
Atticus's  greatest  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a  rhe- 
torician ;  and  this  ambition  was  indeed  so  strong, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  had 
delivered  an  oration  before  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  was  then  in  Pannonia,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  Danube  because  his  at- 
tempt at  speaking  had  been  unsuccessful.  This 
failure,  however,  appears  to  have  proved  a  stimulus 
to  him,  and  be  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of 
his  century.  His  success  as  a  teacher  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  great  number  of  hi*  pupils,  most  of 
whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence.  His  own 
orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  with- 
out preparation,  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of 
all  his  contemporaries  by  the  dignity,  fulness,  and 
elegauce  of  the  style.  (GelL  i.  2,"ix.  2,  xix.12.) 
Philostratus  praises  his  oratory  for  its  pleasing  and 
harmonious  tlow,  as  well  as  for  its  simplicity  and 
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power.  The  lose  of  the  works  of  Atticus  renders 
it  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  independent  opinion, 
and  even  if  they  had  come  down  to  us,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  judge  of  them  as  favourably 
an  the  ancients  did ;  for  we  know,  that  although  he 
did  not  neglect  the  study  of  the  best  Attic  orators, 
yet  he  took  Critias  as  his  great  model.  Among  his 
numerous  works  the  following  onlv  are  specified  by 
the  ancients :  I.  A0701  adro<Tx*&iotf  or  speeches 
which  he  had  delivered  extempore.  2.  AtaAc{«tt , 
treatises  or  dialogues,  one  of  which  was  probably 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Etvmologicum  Magnum 
(*.  v.Sp<rnt>)  w*pl  ydfwv  avuitatetwt.  3.  'Ityquepfder, 
or  diaries.  4.  'EirurroAoi.  All  these  works  are  now 
lost.  There  exists  an  oration  mol  xoArrcfar,  in 
which  tbe  Thebans  are  called  upon  to  join  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  in  preparing  for  war  against  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  which  has  come  down  to 
us  under  the  name  of  Atticus  Herodes.  But  the 
genuineness  of  this  declamation  is  very  doubtful ; 
at  any  rate  it  has  very  little  of  the  character  which 
the  ancients  attribute  to  the  oratory  of  Atticus. 
Tbe  **  Defensio  Palamedis,"  a  declamation  usually 
ascribed  to  Oorgias  the  Sophist,  has  lately  been  at- 
tributed to  Atticus  Herodes  by  H.  E.  Foss  in  his 
dissertation  De  Gorgia  Leontino,  &c  Halae,  1828, 
8vo.  p.  100,  Ac. ;  but  his  arguments  are  not  satis- 
factory. Tbe  declamation  w«pl  wo?urtias  is  printed 
in  tbe  collections  of  the  Greek  orators,  and  also  by 
R.  Fiorillo  in  his  Ilerodis  AtHci  quae  sujxrmnt, 
admoniiiombus  illustr^  Leipzig,  1801,  8vo.,  which 
work  contains  a  good  account  of  the  life  of  Atticus 
Herodes.  (Compare  Philostratus,  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  1 ; 
Suid.  $.v.  'Hptlbw,  Westermann,  GacL  der  Grieeh. 
Bertdtsamk.  §  90.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1607, 
two  small  columns  with  inscriptions,  and  two  others 
of  Pentelic  marble  with  Greek  inscriptions,  were 
discovered  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Triopium,  tbe 
country  seat  of  Atticus,  about  three  miles  from 
Home.  The  two  former  are  not  of  much  importance, 
but  the  two  latter  are  of  considerable  interest.  They 
are  written  in  hexameter  verso,  the  one  consisting 
of  thirty-nine  and  the  other  of  fifty-nine  lines. 
Some  have  thought,  that  Atticus  himself  was  the 
author  of  these  versified  inscriptions ;  but  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them  there  appears  the  name 
MaptcikXov,  and,  as  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
other  closely  resemble  that  of  the  former,  it  has 
been  inferred,  that  both  are  the  productions  of 
Marcellus  of  Sida,  a  poet  and  physician  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  These  inscriptions, 
which  arc  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triopian  in- 
scriptions, have  often  been  printed  and  discussed, 
as  by  Visconti  (Interiziom  grcoche  Triopte,  con 
venioni  ed  otscrvazioni,  Rome,  1794.  fol.),  Fiorillo 
(Lc),  in  Brunck's  Analecta  (ii.  302),  and  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Append.  50  and  51,  ed.  Tauch- 
niU.)  [L.  S.] 

ATTICUS,  NUME'RIUS,  a  senator  and  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  who  swore  that  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  he  saw  the  emperor  ascending 
up  to  heaven.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  46  ;  Suet.  Aug.  100.) 

ATTICUS,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius.  (Syncell.  vol  i.  p.  666,  ed. 
Dindorf.)  Eusebius  has  preserved  (Praep.  Ev. 
xv.  4 — 9,  &c.)  some  extracts  from  his  works,  in 
which  he  defends  the  Platonic  philosophy  against 
Aristotle.  Porphyry  (Vit.  Plotin.  c  14)  makes 
mention  of  the  irofiv^fmra  of  a  Platonic  Atticus, 
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but  they  may  have  been  written  by  Heroics 
Atticus. 

ATTICUS,  T.  POMPO'NIUS,  was  bora  st 
Rome,  B.  c  109,  three  years  before  Cicero, 
and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  in- 
dent equestrian  families  in  the  state.  His 
proper  name  after  his  adoption  by  Q.  Caecfliu, 
the  brother  of  his  mother,  was  Q.  Caerilius  Q.  F. 
Pomponianus  Atticus,  by  which  name  Cicero  ad- 
dressed him  when  he  congratulated  him  on  his  aver- 
sion to  the  inheritance  of  his  uncle.  (Ad  AIL  hi 
20.)  His  surname,  Atticus,  was  probably  given 
him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in  A  then* 

guage  and  literature. 

His  father,  T.  Pomponius,  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind ;  and  as  he  possessed  considerable  pro- 
perty, he  gave  his  son  a  liberal  education.  He  mi 
educated  along  with  L.  Torquatus,  the  younger  C. 
Marius,  and  M.  Cicero,  and  was  di*tingui»iiei 
above  all  his  school-fellows  by  the  rapid 
which  he  made  in  his  studies.    His  father  died 
when  he  was  still  young ;  and  shortly  after  kit 
father's  death  the  first  civil  war  broke  out  Attios 
was  connected  by  ties  both  of  affinity  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Marian  party ;  for  his  cousin  Anioa 
had  married  the  brother  of  the  tribune,  P.  Sulpkius 
Rufus,  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Sulla,  and 
Atticus  himself  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  old 
school-fellow,  tbe  younger  Marius.    He  resolved, 
however,  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  to  Athens  in  B.  c  85,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  moveable  property.  un<i<r 
the  pretext  of  prosecuting  his  studies.    The  de- 
termination which  he  came  to  on  this  occasion,  L> 
steadily  adhered  to  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Con- 
tented with  his  equestrian  rank,  he  abstained 
from  suing  for  public  honours,  and  would  not 
mix  himself  up  with  anv  of  the  {*>litical  part** 
into  which  all  classes  were  divided  for  the  next 
fifty  years.    But  notwithstanding  this,  he  lived  an 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  all  parties;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  charm  in  his  manners  and  conver- 
sation which  captivated  all  who  had  intercourse 
with  him.    Though  he  had  assisted  the  younger 
Marius  with  money  in  his  flight,  Sulla  was  » 
much  pleased  with  him  on  his  visit  to  Athens  ia 
B.  c  84,  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  that  he  wished 
to  take  him  with  him  to  Rome  ;  and  on  Atticus 
desiring  to  remain  in  Athens,  Sulla  presented  him 
with  all  the  presents  he  had  received  during  hit 
stay  in  that  city.  Atticus  enjoyed  also  the  friend- 
ship of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brutus  and  Cawus. 
Antony  and  Octavianus.    But  the  most  intimate 
of  all  bis  friends  was  Cicero,  whose  conespondeae? 
with  him,  beginning  in  the  year  u.  c  68  and  con- 
tinued down  to  Cicero's  death,  supplies  us  with 
various  particulars  respecting  the  life  of  Attics*, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  given  in  the  arbd* 
Cickro.   Atticus  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  a,  c. 
65,  when  political  affairs  had  become  more  settled; 
and  the  day  of  his  departure  was  one  of  general 
mourning  among  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had 
assisted  with  loans  of  money,  and  benefited  m 
various  ways.    During  his  residence  at  Athens,  he 
purchased  an  estate  at  Buthrotum  in  Epeiros,  ia 
which  place,  as  well  as  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  hn  tine, 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commercial  under- 
takings.  He  died  in  &  c  32,  at  the  age  of  77,  of 
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voluntary  starvation,  when  he  found  that  be  was 
attacked  br  an  incurable  illness.  His  wife  Pilia, 
to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  I  "2th  of  February, 
&  c.  56,  when  he  was  fifty-three  rears  of  age, 
tore  him  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Pornponia  or 
Caeriiia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls  Attica  and 
Attinda.  (Ad  AtL  vi.  5,  xii.  1,  xiiL  5,  Ac) 
Through  the  influence  of  Antony,  Pornponia  was 
married  in  the  life-time  of  her  father,  probably  in 
l  c  K  to  M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa,  the  minister  of 
and  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  Vipsnnia 
was  married  to  Tiberias,  afterwards 
emperor,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
I»ru*u*.  The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pornponia,  was 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator  ;  bat 
the  marria??  was  not  a  happy  one, and  the quarrels 
«f  Pornponia  and  her  husband  gave  considerable 
troaUe  and  vexation  to  Atticus  and  M.  Cicero. 

The  hfe  of  Atticus  by  Cornelias  Nepos,  of  which 
die  greater  part  was  composed  while  Atticus  was 
sun  alive  (\*po*,  19),  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend  (Nepos,  18, 
Ac;  eona.  Cic  ad  AtL  xvi.  5,  14),  than  strictly 
waking  s  biography.  According  to  Nepos,  the 
p-r»nai  character  of  Atticus  was  faultless  ;  and 
''«tnsh  we  cannot  trust  implicitly  to  the  partial 
tutemenu  of  his  panegyrist,  yet  Atticus  could  not 
km  gained  and  preserved  the  affection  of  so  many 
of  bis  contemporaries  without  possessing  amiable 
qsafitiet  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

In  philosophy  Atticus  belonged  to  the  Kpicurean 
net,  and  had  studied  it  under  Phaedrus,  Zenon, 
wd  Patron,  in  Athens,  and  Saufeius,  in  Rome, 
His  studies,  however,  were  by  no  means  confined 
t  philosophy.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  whole  aide  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature ; 
v  ip«ke  and  wrote  Greek  like  a  native,  and  was  a 
Ui^roQ^h  master  of  his  own  language.    So  high  an 
was  entertained  of  his  taste  and  critical 
that  many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero, 
rustomed  to  send  him  their  works  for  revi- 
sion and  correction,  and  were  most  anxious  to  se- 
fire  h\s  approbation  and  favour.    It  is  therefore 
the  more  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  his  own  writ- 
•rip  have  come  down  to  us.    Of  these  the  most 
one  in  a  single  book,  entitled  An~ 
ntained  an  epitome  of  Roman  his- 
tory from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  time,  ar- 
r\ti**d  according  to  years.  (Cic  ad  AtL  xii.  23, 
On*.  34  ;  Aston,  m  Pimm.  p.  13,  m  Cornel,  p.  76, 
«d.  OreUi;  Nepos,  HaxniL  13,  Attic  8.)  This 
particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of 
Roman  families ;  and  he  had  such  an 
acquaintance  with  this  subject,  that  he 
by  many  of  his  contemporaries  to 
np  genealogical  table*  of  their  families,  speci- 
fying with  dates  the  various  public  offices  which 
*-*ch  had  held.    He  accordingly  drew  up  such  ta- 
hies  for  the  Junii,  Marcel  li,  Fabii,  Aemilii,  and 
other* ;  and  he  also  wrote  inscriptions  in  verse  to  be 
f  ^end  ander  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  in 
he  bappilv  described  in  four  or  five  lines 
dtsewements  and  public  offices.    In  addition 
we  have  frequent  mention  of  his  letters, 
a  bistorv  of  Cicero's  consulship,  in  Greek, 
in  a  plain  and  inartificial  style.  (Cic  ad. 
4C«L1.) 

Atttcn*  was  very  wealthy.    His  father  left  him 
taw  million*  of  sesterces,  and  his  uncle  Caecihus 
ten  (Nepos,  5,  14);  and  this  property  he 
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Being  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was 
able  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  the  various 
corporations  which  fanned  the  public  revenues ;  and 
he  also  derived  great  profits  from  advancing  his 
money  upon  interest.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
economical  in  all  his  habits ;  his  monthly  expendi- 
ture was  small,  and  his  slaves  brought  him  in 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  had  a  large 
number  carefully  educated  in  his  own  house,  whom 
he  employed  in  transcribing  books.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  procure  a  library  for  himself  at  a  compa- 
ratively small  cost,  and  to  supply  the  public  with 
books  at  a  profit.  Atticus,  in  fact,  neglected  no 
means  of  making  money.  We  read,  for  instance, 
of  his  purchasing  a  set  of  gladiators,  in  order  to  let 
them  out  to  magistrates  and  others  who  wished  to 
exhibit  games.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  4,  b.) 

(Hullemann,  Diatribe  m  T. 
Traj.  ad  Rben.  1838;  Drumann's  Hon,  vol.  v.) 

ATTICUS,  C.  QUI'NCTl US,  consul  suffectus 
from  the  first  of  November,  a.  d.  69,  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian  at  Rome,  and  with  the  other 
partisans  of  Vespasian  seixed  the  CapitoL  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius  ; 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  Atticus,  with 
most  of  the  other  leaders  of  his  party,  taken 
prisoner.  Atticus  was  not  put  to  death  by  Vitel- 
lius ;  and  probably  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  emperor,  he  admitted  that  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  Capitol,  as  Vitellius  was  anxious  that  his  party 
should  not  bear  the  odium  of  this  deed.  (Tac 
Hid.  iii.  73—75 ;  Dion  Cass.  lxv.  17.) 

ATTICUS,  M.  VESTI'NUS,  was  consul  in 
the  year  (a.  d.  65)  in  which  the  conspiracy  of 
Piso  was  formed  against  Nero.  Atticus  was  a 
man  of  firm  character,  and  possessed  great  natural 
talents;  Piso  was  afraid  lest  he  might  restore 
liberty  or  proclaim  some  one  emperor.  Although 
innocent  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  the 
detection  of  the.  conspiracy.  Atticus  had  been 
very  intimate  with  the  emperor,  but  had  incurred 
his  hatred,  as  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  contempt  in  which  be  held  the  emperor.  He 
had  still  farther  increased  the  emperor's  hatred  by 
marrying  Statilia  Messallina,  although  he  knew 
that  Nero  was  among  her  lovers.  (Tac  Ann.  xv. 
48,  52,  68,  69.) 

ATTICUS,  VIPSA'NIUS,  a  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Pergamos.  (Senec  Controv.  iL.  13.  p. 
184.)  As  he  is  mentioned  only  in  this  passage  of 
Seneca,  his  name  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
dispute,  Spalding  (ad  tfrmtiL  iii.  1.  §  18)  conjec- 
tures that  he  was  the  son  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atttc**, 
and  that  he  had  the  surname  of  Atticu*  in  honour 
of  his  grandfather.  Frandsen  (M.  Viptamut 
Agrippa,  p.  228),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  hither  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  But 
both  of  these  conjectures  are  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  are  in  themselves  improbable.  We 
are  more  inclined  to  adopt  Weicbert's  opinion 
(Cote.  Auausti,  S(c.  Reliquac,  p.  83),  that,  consider- 
ing the  imperfect  state  of  Seneca's  text,  we  ought 
to  read  Dionysius  in  this  passage  instead  of  Vip- 
sanius. (Atticus,  Diovymus.]  (Comp.  Piderit, 
De  Apoll'xiorv  Pergameno,  d/c  p.  16,  Ac) 

ATT1  LA  ('ArrijAai  or 'ArrlAat,  German,  Etztl, 
Hungarian,  KtkeU),9  king  of  the  Huns,  remarkable 

*  Luden  (  Teubck.  Cesch.  ii.  p.  568)  conjectures  that 

given  to  him. 
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as  being  the  most  formidable  of  the  invaders  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  (except  Radagaisus)  the  only 
one  of  them  who  was  not  only  a  barbarian,  but  a 
savage  and  a  heathen,  and  as  the  only  conqueror 
of  ancient  or  modem  times  who  has  united  under 
bis  rule  the  German  and  Sclavonic  nations.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mundzuk,  descended  from  the  an- 
cient kings  of  the  Huns,  and  with  his  brother 
Dleda,  in  German  B!'6»lel  (who  died,  according 
to  Jomandes,  by  his  hand,  in  a.  d.  445),  at- 
tained  in  A.  D.  434  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
northern  tribes  between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and 
the  frontier  of  China  (see  Desguignes,  Hist,  de* 
Hunt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  295-301),  and  to  the  command 
of  an  army  of  at  least  500,000  barbarians.  (Jor- 
nandes,  Reb.  GeL  cc.  35, 37, 49.)  In  this  position, 
partly  from  the  real  terror  which  it  inspired,  partly 
from  his  own  endeavours  to  invest  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  Christendom  with  the  dreadful  character  of 
the  predicted  Antichrist  (see  Herbert,  Attila,  p. 
360),  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  countrymen  with 
the  invincible  attributes  attendant  on  the  possessor 
of  the  miraculous  sword  of  the  Scythian  god  of  war 
(Jomandes,  Reb.  GeL  35),  he  gradually  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  an- 
cient world,  which  ultimately  expressed  itself  by 
affixing  to  his  name  the  well-known  epithet  of 
"the  Scourge  of  God.**  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  used  generally  at  the  time  to  denote  the  bar- 
barian invaders,  but  it  is  not  applied  directly  to 
Attila  in  any  author  prior  to  the  Hungarian  Chro- 
nicles, which  first  relate  the  story  of  his  receiving 
the  name  from  a  hermit  in  GauL  The  earliest 
contemporary  approaches  to  it  are  in  n  passage  in 
Isidore's  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  Huns  as^virga 
Dei,"  and  in  an  inscription  at  Aquileia,  written  a 
short  time  before  the  siege  in  451  (see  Herbert, 
Attila,  p.  48G),  in  which  they  are  described  as 
"imrainentia  peccatorum  flagella.** 

His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  The 
first  (a.  d.  445 — 450)  consists  of  the  ravage  of 
the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Theo- 
dosius  II.,  which  followed  upon  it,  and  which 
were  rendered  remarkable  by  the  resistance  of 
Aximus  (Priscus,  cc.  35,  36),  by  the  embassy 
from  Constantinople  to  the  royal  village  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  the  discovery  of  the  treacherous 
design  of  the  emperor  against  his  life.  (Ib.  37-72.) 
They  were  ended  by  a  treaty  which  ceded  to  Attila 
a  large  territory  south  of  the  Danube,  an  annual 
tribute,  and  the  claims  which  he  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  deserters  from  his  army.  (lb.  34-37.) 

The  invasion  of  the  Western  empire  (a.  d.450- 
453)  was  grounded  on  various  pretexts,  of  which 
the  chief  were  the  refusal  of  the  Eastern  emperor, 
Marcian,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  II.,  to  pa}' 
the  above-mentioned  tribute  (Priscus,  39,  72),  and 
the  rejection  by  the  Western  emperor  Valentinian 
III.  of  his  proposals  of  marriage  to  bis  sister  II o- 
noria.  (Jomandes,  Regn.  Suae.  97,  Reb.  Get.  42.) 
Its  particular  direction  was  determined  by  his  alli- 
ance with  the  Vandals  and  Franks,  whose  domi- 
nion in  Spain  and  Gaul  was  threatened  by  Aetius 
and  Theodoric.  With  an  immense  army  composed 
of  various  nations,  he  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Stras- 
burg,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
his  having  made  it  a  place  of  thoroughfare  (Klein in, 
Attila,  p.  175),  and  marched  upon  Orleans,  h  rora 
hence  he  was  driven,  by  the  arrival  of  Aetius,  to 
the  plains  of  Chalons  on  the  Marne,  where  he  was 
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defeated  in  the  last  great  battle  ever  fought  by  the 
Romans,  and  in  which  there  fell  252,000  (Joman- 
des, Reb.  Gtt.  42)  or  300,000  men.  (Idatius  and 
I  m  <lore.)  He  retired  by  way  of  Troyea,  Cologne, 
and  Thuringia,  to  one  of  his  cities  on  the  Danube, 
and  having  there  recruited  his  forces,  crossed  tho 
Alps  in  a.  D.  451,  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  then  the 
second  city  in  Italy,  and  at  length  took  and  ut- 
terly destroyed  it.  After  ravaging  the  whole  of 
Lombardy,  he  was  then  preparing  to  march 
Rome,  when  he  was  suddenly  diverted  from 
purpose,  partly  perhaps  by  the  diseases  which  had 
begun  to  waste  his  army,  partly  by  the  fear  in- 
stilled into  his  mind  that  he,  like  Alaric,  could  not 
survive  an  attack  upon  the  city,  but  ostensibly  and 
chiefly  by  his  celebrated  interview  with  Pope  Leo 
the  Great  and  the  senator  Avienus  at  Pcschiera  or 
Governolo  on  the  lianks  of  the  Mincius.  (Jomandes, 
JM.  Get.  42.)  The  story  of  the  apparition  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul  rests  on  the  authority  of  an 


ancient  MS.  record  of  it  in  the  Roman  church, 
on  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth 
tury,  and  wh  o  mentions  only  St.  Peter.  (Raromus, 
Ann.  Ecd.  a.  d.  452.) 

He  accordingly  returned  to  his  palace  beyond 
the  Danube,  and  (if  we  except  the  doubtful  storv 
in  Jernandea,  <ie  lid.  GeL  43,  of  his  invasion  of  the 
Alani  and  repulse  by  Thorismund)  there  remained 
till  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  variously  named  Hilda,  Ildico,  Mycolth, 
the  last  of  his  innumerable  wives,  possibly  by  her 
hand  (Marcellin.  C'kronicon),  but  probably  by  the 
bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  he  suddenly  expired, 
and  was  buried  according  to  the  ancient  and  savage 
customs  of  his  nation,  (a.  d.  454.)  The  instan- 
taneous fall  of  his  empire  is  well  symbolized  in  the 
story  that,  on  that  same  night,  the  emperor 
Marcian  at  Constantinople  dreamed  that  he  saw 
the  bow  of  Attila  broken  asunder.  (Jomandes, 
Reb.  GeL  49.) 

In  person  Attila  was,  like  the  Mongolian  race  in 
general,  a  short  thickset  man,  of  stately  gait,  with 
a  large  head,  dark  complexion,  flat  nose,  thin  beard, 
and  bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few  white  hairs, 
his  eyes  small,  but  of  great  brilliancy  and  quick- 
ness. (Jomandes,  Reb.  GeL  11;  Priscus,  55.)  He 
is  distinguished  from  the  general  character  of  sa- 
vage conquerors  only  by  the  gigantic  nature  of  his. 
designs,  and  the  critical  era  at  which  he  appeared, 
— unless  we  add  also  the  magnanimity  which  he 
shewed  to  the  innocent  ambassador  of  Theodosius  I L 
on  discovering  the  emperor's  plot  against  his  life, 
and  the  awe  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  the 
majesty  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Rome.    Among  the 
few  personal  traits  recorded  of  him  may  be  men- 
tioned the  humorous  order  to  invert  the  picture 
at  Milan  which  represented  the  subjugation  of  the 
Scythians  to  the  Caesars  (Suidas,  s.  r.  Ko>wroj) ;  tho 
command  to  bum  the  poem  of  Marullus  at  Padua, 
who  had  referred  his  origin  to  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Hungarian  Chronicles,  as  quoted  by 
Herbert,  Attila,  p.  500);  the  readiness  with  which 
he  saw  in  the  flight  of  the  storks  from  Aquileia  a 
favourable  omen  for  the  approaching  end  of  the 
siege  (Jomandes,  Reb.  Get.  42 ;  Procop.  Bell.  Vamd. 
i.  4);  the  stem  simplicity  of  his  diet,  and  the  im- 
moveable gravity  which  he  alone  maintained  amidst 
the  uproar  of  his  wild  court,  unbending  only  to 
caress  and  pinch  the  check  of  his  favourite  boy, 
I  mac  (Priscus,  49 — 70);  the  preparation  of  the 
funeral  pile  on  which  to  bum  himself,  had  the 
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his  camp  at  Chalons  (Jornandes 
Get  40) ;  the  raying,  that  no  fortrera  could 
ftut  in  the  empire,  if  he  wished  to  raze  it ;  and 
tir  speech  at  Chalons  rvcorded  by  Joniandc*  (/*>*. 

ht«e  been  forged. 

The  only  permanent  monuments  of  bin  career,  be- 
tides itsdesttuctiverioss,  are  to  be  found  in  the  great 
maitnd  which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  bis  army 
during  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  which  still  re- 
main* at  Udine  (Herbert,  AttHa,?.  489) ;  and  in- 
directly in  the  foundation  of  Venice  by  the  Italian 
oobies  who  tied  fmm  his  ravages  in  a.  D.  451.  The 
partial  descent  of  the  Hungarian*  from  the  rem- 
raat  of  his  army,  though  maintained  strenuously 
by  Hunzarian  historians  has  been  generally  doubt- 
ed by  later  writers  as  resting  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence. 

The  chief  historical  authority  for  his  life  is  Pris- 
ms either  as  preserved  in  Excerpt.  d«  L*gat.  3«l-7t» 
(in  the  Byzantine  historians),  or  retailed  to  us 
through  Jomande*.  (RtL  Get.  3*2-50.)  But  he  has 
also  become  the  centre  of  three  distinct  cycles  of 
tradirisn,  which,  though  now  inseparably  blended 
with  fable,  furnish  glimpses  of  historical  truth. 
L  The  Hungarian  I^eirends  which  are  to  be  found 
n  the  life  of  him  by  Dalmatinus  and  Nkolaus 
'  'ah  us.  tiie  Lnneads  of  Sabellicus  and  the  Decads 
-  f  Bonfinius — none  of  which  are  earlier,  in  their 
present  form,  than  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  The  Eerlesiastiral  Legends,  which  relate  to 
kis  invasion  of  Gaul,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lire*  of  St.  Anianua,  St.  Servatius  St.  Geno- 
•efiu  St.  Lupus  and  St.  Ursula,  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
vjthl 

3.  The  German  Legends,  which  depart  more 
entirely  from  history,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Kibeuxnsren  Lied,  in  a  Latin  poem  on  Attila,  pub- 
lished bV  Fischer,  and,  a*  Mr.  Herbert  supposes 
(p.  536),"  in  the  romances  about  Arthur.  See  also 
W.  Grimm's  Hti<i*-fwjm. 

In  modern  works,  a  short  account  is  given  in 
Gibbon  (cc  34, 35),  Rotteck  (in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
/-*<TKU'pa'iu),  and  a  mokt  elaborate  one  in  the 
notes  to  Mr.  Herbert's  poem  of  AttUa,  1838,  and 
ia  Hemic*  Attila,  1827.  Comp.  J.  t.  M  tiller,  At- 
i>ia  drr  Hdd  desfunfUn  Jark.  1806.    [A.  P.  S.] 
ATTILLVNUS,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  Aphro- 
One  of  his  productions  a  statue  of  a 
is  in  the  museum  at  Florence.  (Winckcl- 
toL  ri.  pc  2.  p.  341,  note.)    [C.  P.  M.] 
Airi'LlUS.  [Atiliuh.] 
ATTICS.   [Aocius  and  Atius] 
ATTIUS  or  ATTUS  NA'VIUS.  [Navius.] 
A'TTIUS  TU'LLIUS.  [Tcllics] 
ATTUS  CLAUSUS.    [Clausus  and  Clau- 
Gkws  J 

ATTUS,  a  Sabine  praenomen.  (VaL  Max. 
tlpiL  de  Aoram.) 

ATY'A-NAS  CA-nidw),  the  son  of  Hippo- 
eratem,  a  native  of  Annuity  ttium,  conquered  in 
baaing  in  the  Olympic  games  c#  72.  He  was 
afterward*  killed  by  pirates  (Phlegon.  TralL  ap. 
J-^A.  CoeL  97,  p.  83,  b^  40,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  Cic.  pro 
/uec  c  13*) 

ATY'MNIUS  CAT»>nof  or  'Atosuw ),  a  son 
cf  Zeus  and  Cassiopeia,  a  beautiful  bov,  who  was 
by  Sarpedon.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2.)  Others 
of  Phoenix.  (SchoL  ad  Apollon.  ii. 
172.)  He  sterns  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Gor- 
tym  in  Crete  together  with  Europe.  (Hock,  CVefa, 
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i.  p.  105.)  Two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  Quint.  Smyrn.  iiL  300,  and  Horn.  11. 
xvi.  317,  Ac  [L.  S.] 

ATYS,  ATTYS,  ATTES,  ATTIS,  or  ATTIN 
("Ati/j,  "Attws,  'Arnji,  *Att«  or  "ArTi*).    1.  A 
son  of  Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phry- 
gian town,  Celaenae.   (Theocr.  xx.  40;  Philostr. 
Epist.  39 ;  TertuL  de  Nat.  1.)   His  story  is  related 
in  different  ways    According  to  Ovid  (Fast.  iv. 
221),  Cybele  loved  the  beautiful  shepherd,  and 
made  him  her  own  priest  on  condition  that  he 
should  preserve  his  chastity  inviolate.   Atys  broke 
the  covenant  with  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Sangarius,  and  was  thrown  by  the  god- 
dess into  a  state  of  madness  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself.    When  in  consequence  he  wanted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Cybele  changed  him  into  a  fir- 
tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her,  and 
she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests  should 
be  eunuchs  (Compare  A  mob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  4,  and 
Agdistik.)    Another  story  relates  that  Atys  the 
priest  of  Cybele,  fled  into  a  forest  to  escape  the 
voluptuous  embraces  of  a  Phrygian  king,  but  that 
he  was  overtaken,  and  in  the  "ensuing  struggle  un- 
manned his  pursuer.    The  dying  king  avenged 
himself  by  inflicting  the  same  calamity  upon  Atys. 
Atys  was  found  by  the  priests  of  Cybele  under  a 
fir-tree,  at  the  moment  he  was  expiring.  They 
carried  him  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess  and  en- 
deavoured to  restore  him  to  life,  but  in  vain.  Cy- 
bele ordained  that  the  death  of  Atys  should  be 
bewailed  every  year  in  solemn  lamentations  and 
that  henceforth  her  priests  should  be  eunuchs. 
(rdAAoi,  GaUi,  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  116  ;  comp.  LiO- 
beck,  ad  Phryuick.  p.  273.)    A  third  account  says, 
that  Cybele,  when  exposed  by  her  father,  the  Phry- 
gian king  Maeon,  was  fed  by  panthers  and  brought 
Up  by  (shepherdesses  and  that  she  afterwards  se- 
cretly married  Atys  who  was  subsequently  called 
Papas.    At  this  moment,  Cybele  was  recognised 
and  kindly  received  by  her  parents ;  but  when  her 
connexion  with  Atys  became  known  to  them, 
Maeon  ordered  Attis  and  the  shepherdesses  among 
whom  she  had  lived,  to  be  put  to  death.  Cybele, 
maddened  with  grief  at  this  act  of  her  father,  tra- 
versed the  country  amid  loud  lamentations  and  the 
sound  of  cymbals.    Phrygia  was  uow  visited  by 
an  epidemic  and  scarcity.    The  oracle  commanded 
that  Attis  should  be  buried,  and  divine  honours 
paid  to  Cybele ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  youth  was 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  funeral  ho- 
nours were  paid  to  an  image  of  him,  which  was 
made  as  a  substitute.  (Diod.  Hi.  58,  9k.)  Accord- 
ing to  a  fourth  story  related  by  Pausanias  (vii.  1 7. 
§  5),  Atys  was  a  son  of  the  Phrygian  king  Calaus 
and  by  nature  incapable  of  propagating  his  race. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  he  went  to  Lydia,  where 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Cybele.  The  grateful 
goddess  conceived  such  an  attachment  for  him,  that 
Zeus  in  his  anger  at  it,  sent  a  wild  boar  into  Lydia, 
which  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  among 
them  Atys  also.    Atys  was  believed  to  be  buried 
in  Pessinus  under  mount  Agdistis.  (Paus.  i.  4.  §  5.) 
He  was  worshipped  in  the  temples  of  Cybele  in 
common  with  this  goddess,  (vii.  20.  §  2;  Aooisris; 
Hesych.  *.  e.  *Atti|j.)    In  works  of  art  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  shepherd  with  flute  and  staff.  His 
worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  period.    It  is  an 
ingenious  opinion  of  Bdttiger  (Amalthea,  L  p.  353, 
4c.),  that  the  roythus  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
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fold  character  of  nature,  the  male  and  female,  con- 
centrated in  one. 

2.  A  son  of  Manes,  king  of  the  Maeonians,  from 
whose  son  Lydus,  his  son  and  successor,  the  Maeo- 
nians were  afterwards  called  Lydians.  (Herod,  i.  7, 
vii.  74.)  Herodotus  (L  94  ;  corap.  Dionys.  Hal. 
A.  R.  i.  26,  28;  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  55)  mentions 
Tyrrhenus  as  another  son  of  Atya ;  and  in  another 
jiassage  (iv.  45),  he  speaks  of  Cotys  as  the  son  of 
Manes,  instead  of  Atys. 

3.  A  Latin  chief,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  father  of 
Cnpya,  from  whom  the  Latin  gens  Atia  derived  its 
origin,  and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed  to 
be  descended  on  his  mother's  side.  (Virg.  Aen,  v. 
568  ;  Liv.  i.  3  ;  Suet  Any.  4.) 

4.  A  son  of  Croesus.  [Adrastus.]  [L.  S  ] 
AU'DATA  (Attara),  an  lllyrian,  the  first  wife 

of  Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Cynna.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  557,  c.) 

AUDfc/NTIUS,  a  Spanish  bishop,  of  whom 
Oennadius  (de  Viris  ULustriLu^  c.  14)  records,  that 
he  wrote  against  the  Manichaeans,  the  Sabellians, 
the  Arians,  and,  with  especial  energy,  against  the 
Photinians.  The  work  was  entitled  de  Fide  ad- 
versus  Ihiereticm.  Its  object  was  to  shew  that  the 
second  person  in  the  Trinity  is  co-eternal  with  the 
Father.  Audcntius  is  styled  by  Trithemius  (de 
Script.  Ecd.  cu)  **  vir  in  divinia  scripturis  exerci- 
tatum  habens  ingenium."  Cave  supposes  him  to 
have  flourished  about  A.  D.  260.       [J.  M.  M.] 

AUDO'LEON  (AlftoAsto  or  AdBasAsW),  a  king 
of  Paeon  ia,  was  the  son  of  Agia.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
father  of  Ariston,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Guagamela,  and  of  a  daughter  who  married 
Pyrrhua,  king  of  Epeirua.  In  a  war  with  the 
Autoriatae  he  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  but  was 
succoured  by  Casaander.  (DiotLxx.  19.)  [C.P.M.] 


COIN  OP  AUDOLKON. 

AVENTINENSIS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fa- 
mily of  the  Genucia  gens.  The  name  was  derived 
from  the  hill  Aventinus,  which  was  the  quarter  of 
Rome  peculiar  to  the  plebeians.  The  family  was 
descended  from  the  tribune  Cn.  Gcnucius,  who  was 
murdered  in  B.  c  473. 

1.  L.  Gbni/cius  M.  f.  Cn.  n.  Aventinbssis, 
consul  b.  c.  365,  and  again  in  362,  was  killed  in 
battle  against  the  Hernicans  in  the  latter  of  these 
years,  and  his  army  routed.  His  defeat  and  death 
caused  the  patricians  great  joy,  as  he  was  the 
first  consul  who  had  marched  against  the  enemy 
with  plebeian  nuspkes.  (Liv.  vii.  1,  4,  6  ;  Diod. 
xv.  90,  xvi.  4  ;  Eutrop.  il  4  ;  Oros.  iii.  4 ;  Lyd. 
de  Mag.  i.  46.) 

2.  Cn.  Gbnucius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Aventinbssis, 
consul  B.  c.  363,  in  which  year  the  senate  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  gods.    ( Liv.  vii.  3 ;  Diod.  xvi.  2.) 

3.  L.  Gbnucius  (Aventinensis),  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  342,  probably  belonged  to  this  family. 
He  brought  forward  a  law  for  the  abolition  of 
usury,  and  was  probably  the  author  of  many  of  the 


aufidius. 

other  reforms  in  the  same  vear  mentioned  bv  Lirr. 
(vii.  42.)  *  , 

4.  L.  Gbnucius  (L.  f.  M.  n.)  Aventivukis, 
consul  b.  c  303.    (Liv.  x.  1 ;  Diod.  xx.  102.) 

AVENTl'NUS,  a  son  of  Hercules  sad  the 
priestess  Rhea.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  656.)  Serrinioa 
this  passage  speaks  of  an  Aventinus,  a  king  of  thv 
Aborigines,  who  was  killed  and  buried  on  the  U 
afterwards  called  the  Aventinc.  [L.S.] 
AVENTl'NUS,  one  of  the  mythical  king,  of 

11  which  wai  after- 


Alba,  who  was  buried  on  the  hill 
wards  called  by  his  name.  He  is  said  to  hare 
reigned  thirty-seven  years,  and  to  hare  been  wt- 
ceeded  by  Procas,  the  father  of  Amulius,  (Lit.  . 
3 ;  Dionys.  L  7 1 ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  51.) 

AVERNUS,  properly  speaking,  the  name  of  a 
lake  in  Campania,  which  the  Latin  poets  describe 
as  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world,  or  as  the  lower 
world  itself.    Here  we  have  only  to  mention,  that 
A  vermis  was  also  regarded  as  a  divine  being;  far 
Servius  {ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  1 6 1 )  speaks  of  a  suae 
of  Avcmus,  which  perspired  during  the  storm  iftct 
the  union  of  the  Avemian  and  Lucrinian  lakes,  »ri 
to  which  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered.  [LS.] 
AVERKUNCUS.  [Apotropakl] 
AUFI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  was  not  knm 
till  the  later  times  of  the  republic  The  rim  mem 
bcr  of  it,  who  obtained  the  consulship, 
Aufidius  Orestes,  in  B.  c  71.    Its  cognomen*  an 
Lurco  and  Orestes:  for  those  who  occur  nth- 
out  a  family-name,  see  Aufidius. 
AUFIDIENUS  RUFUS.  [Rcfub.]. 
CN.  AUFIDIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  e  t 
170,  accused  C.  Lucretius  Gallns  on  account  of  hu 
oppression  of  the  Chalcidians.    (Liv.  xliil  1<><) 

CN.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  learned  historian  and  prr 
haps  a  jurist,  is  celebrated  in  some  of  the  exa« 
works  of  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which  h* 
bore  blindness ;  and  we  find  from  St.  Jerome  (* 
Epitaph.  Nepotiani,  Opp.  toL  iv.  P.  il  p.  '2^  <f 
Benedict.),  that  hia  patience  was  also  recounted  ta 
the  lost  treatise  de  Consolation*.    His  corpora* 
blindness  did  not  quench  hia  intellectual  vwoc 
Bereaved  of  eight  and  advanced  in  age,  he  still  **- 
tended  his  duties,  and  spoke  in  the  senate,  aw 
found  means  to  write  a  Grecian  history.  C»er> 
Btates  ( Tttsc.  Disp.  v.  38),  that  he  also  gave  adnce 
to  his  friends  (nee  amids  deliberantibiu  dtm:)  \ 
and,  on  account  of  thia  expression,  he  hai  b^a 
ranked  by  some  legal  biographers  among  the  Ito*5 
jurists.    In  his  old  age,  he  adopted  Cn.  Aure-tin* 
Orestes,  who  consequently  took  the  name  of  A«> 
diua  in  place  of  Aurelius.'  This  precedent  has  beet 
quoted  (Cic  pro  Dom.  1 3)  to  shew  that  the  p°*'r 
of  adopting  does  not  legally  depend  on  the  po*'-r 
of  begetting  children.    Aufidius  was  quaestor  a  t 
119,  tribunus  plebis,  B.  c  114,  and  finally  feus 
a  c  1 08,  about  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Cicen 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  acquainted  with  the  old  buM 
scholar.  (DcFin.  v.  19.)  (J.T.O  ) 

SEX.  AUFI'DIUS,  was  warmly  recommend 
by  Cicero  to  Cornificius,  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  a  ^ 
43.  (AdFam.  xii.  26,  27.) 

T.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  jurist,  the  brother  of  M. 
Virgilius,  who  accused  Sulfa  B.  c.  86,  It  was  P1^ 
bably  the  jurist  who  was  quaestor  B.c  84,  a* 
who  was  afterwards  praetor  of  Asia.  (Cic.  pro  ^ ' v- 
19.)  He  may  also  have  been  the  Aufidius  oooe 
talked  of  as  one  of  Cicero's  competitors  for  the  m 
sulship,  a  c.  63.  (Cic  ad  AU.  LI.)  In  pleads 
private  causes,  he  imitated  the  manner  of  T.  J* 
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ventius  and  his  disciple,  P.  Orbius,  both  of  whom 
were  sound  lawyers  and  shrewd  but  unixnpassioned 
*;*-:iker*.  Cicero,  in  whose  lifetime  he  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  mentions  him  rather  slightingly 
as  a  pood  and  harmless  man,  but  no  great  orator. 
(Ii rut**,  48.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

T.  AUFI  DIUS,  a  physician,  who  was  a  native 
of  Sicily  and  a  pupil  of  Aaclepkules  of  Bithynia, 
and  who  therefore  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c. 
(Steph.  Byx,  t.  v.  Aud^x""')    He  is  probably  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caclius  Aurelianus 
by  the  name  of  Tttui  only,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
On  the  Soul  and  another  On  Chronic  Dueamu,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  two  books.  (Acid.  Mori.  ii.  29, 
p.  144 ;  Morb.  Ckron.  L  5,  p.  339.)  [W.A.G.] 
AUFI'DIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 
AUFI'DIUS  CHIUS,  a  jurist,  who  is  known 
only  from  the  so-called  Vaticana  Fra<pncHta,  first 
published  by  Mai  in  1823  along  with  fragments  of 
Synunachus  and  other  newly-discovered  remains  of 
antiquity.    In  Yai.  Frag.  §  77,  an  opinion  of  Ati- 
lictnus  is  cited  from  Aufidius  Chius ;  hence  it  is 
plain  that  this  Aufidius  could  be  neither  Namusa 
nor  Tucca,  the  disciples  of  Servius,  for  they  lived 
long  before  Atilicinus.   The  Chian  may  possibly 
be  identified  with  Titos  or  Titus  Aufidius,  who 
was  consul  under  Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
pn-amble  of  a  senatusconsultum  which  is  cited  in 
Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20  [22].  §  6.    (Brans,  Quid  con- 
ferant  Vatieama  Frw/mcnia  ad  melius  cotjnoscnidum 
Homanum,  p.  16,  Tubingae,  1842.)  [J.T.G.] 
AUFI'DIUS  NAM  USA.  [Namwa.] 
AUFI'DIUS  TUCCA.  [Tucca.] 
AU'OARUS.  [Acbarus.] 
AUGE  or  AUGEIA  (ASyn  or  A*y«ia),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Aleu»  and  Neaera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena, 
and  having  become  by  Heracles  the  mother  of  a 
son,  she  concealed  him  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
df  <•«.    In  consequence  of  this  profanation  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  country  was  visited  by  a  scarcity ; 
and  when  Aleus  was  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
the  temple  of  Athena  was  profaned  by  something 
unholy,  he  searched  and  found  the  child  in  it,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  exposed  on  mount  Parthenion, 
where  he  was  suckled  by  a  stag  ((Knfai),  whence 
the  name  of  Telephus.    Auge  was 
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surrendered  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  kill  her,  but 
he  gave  her  to  Teuthras,  king  of  the  Mvsians, 
who  made  her  his  wife.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  4,  iii. 
9.  S  1.)  The  same  story  is  related  with  some 
modifications  by  Pausanias  (viii.  4.  §  6,  48.  §  5), 
Dtodorus  (iv.  33),  Hyginus  (fo5.  99),  and  Tsetzes 
(ad  Lfcopk.  206).  Respecting  her  subsequent 
meeting  with  her  son  Telephus,  see  Telephus. 
Her  tomb  was  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(viii.  4.  $6)  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia.  Auge  was 
"  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi. 


(x.  28.  §  4.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  this 
name,  one  of  the  Ilorac,  occurs  in  Ilyginus.  (Fab. 
183.)  [L.S.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AUGEIAS  (Adyias  or  A(rr*las), 
a  son  of  Phorhns  and  Hermione,  and  king  of 
the  Epeians  in  Elis.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  a  son  of  Eleios  or  Helios  or  Poseidon. 
(Pans.  v.  1.  §  7 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  5  ;  SchoL  ad 
A  prJlox.  L  172.)  His  mother,  too,  is  not  the 
same  in  all  traditions,  for  some  call  her  Iphiboe  or 
Kaapidame.  (Tsetx.  ad  Lymph.  4 1 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
14.)  He  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  but 
he  is  more  celebrated  in  ancient  story  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  Heracles,  one  of  whose 


labours,  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurystheus,  was 
to  clear  in  one  day  the  stables  of  Augeas,  who 
kept  in  them  a  large  number  of  oxen.  Heracles 
was  to  have  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxen  as  his  re- 
ward, but  when  the  hero  had  accomplished  his 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alphcus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  his 
promise.  Heracles,  therefore,  made  war  upon 
him,  which  terminated  in  his  death  and  that  of  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  one,  Phyleus,  whom 
Heracles  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  (Apol- 
lod.  I  c  ;  ii.  7.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  13,  33  ;  Theocrit. 
Idyli.  25.)  Another  tradition  preserved  in  Pau- 
sanias (v.  3.  §  4,  4.  §  1)  represents  Augeas  as 
dying  a  natural  death  at  an  advanced  age,  and  as 
receiving  heroic  honours  from  Oxylus.    [L.  S.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AU'GIAS  (A«ty«  or  Atylas), 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  Suidus 
(«.  r.)  and  Eudocia  (p.  69)  mention  the  following 
plays  of  his :  "Afpoutot,  Af»,  Konporfpcros,  and 
riofxpvpa.  He  appears  likewise  to  have  written 
epic  poems,  and  to  have  borrowed  from  Antimachus 
of  Teos.  (Fabric.  im.Graec.  ii.  p.  425.  [C.P.M.] 

AUGURI'NUS,  the  name  of  families  in  the 
Genucia  and  Minucia  gentes.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  augur. 

I.  Genucii  Augurini. 

They  must  originally  have  been  patricians,  as  we 
find  consuls  of  this  family  long  before  the  consulship 
was  open  to  the  plebeians.  But  here  a  difficulty 
arises.  Livy  calls  (v.  13,  18)  Cn.  Genucius,  who 
was  consular  tribune  in  B.  c  399  and  again  in  396, 
a  plebeian,  and  we  learn  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
that  his  surname  was  Augurinus.  Now  if  Livy 
and  the  Capitoline  Fasti  are  both  right,  the 
Genucii  Augurini  roust  have  gone  over  to  the 
plebeians,  as  the  Minurii  Augurini  did.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Augurinus  in  the  Capitolinc 
Fasti  may  be  a  mistake  for  Aventinensis,  which 
we  know  was  a  plebeian  family  of  the  same  gens. 

[AVENTINENSIS.] 

1.  T.  Genucius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Augurinus,  con- 
sul a,  c  451,  abdicated  his  office  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  first  decemvirate.  (Liv.  iii.  33  ; 
Dionys.  x.  54,  56;  Zonar.  vii.  18.)  He  was  not 
included  in  the  second.  In  the  contests  in  445 
respecting  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  consul- 
ship, which  ended  in  the  institution  of  the  consular 
tribunate,  Augurinus  recommended  the  patricians 
to  make  some  concessions.    (Dionys.  xi.  60.) 

2.  M.  Genucius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Augurinus,  brother 
of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  xl  60),  consul  B.  c.  445, 
in  which  year  the  consular  tribunate  was  instituted, 
and  the  lex  Canuleia  carried,  establishing  con- 
nubium  between  the  patres  and  plebs.  (Liv.  iv. 
1,  Ac ;  Dionys.  xi  52,  58 ;  Diod.  xii.  31  j  Zonar. 
vii.  19;  Varr.  L.  L.  t.  150,  cd.  Muller.) 

3.  Cn.  Gbnuciu8  M.  f.  M.  n.  Augurinus, 
consular  tribune  B.  c  399,  and  again  in  396,  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  he  was  cut  off  by  an  am- 
buscade in  the  war  with  the  Faliscans  and  Cape- 
nates.    (Liv.  v.  13,  18  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.) 

1 1.  Mmucii  A  ugvrini. 

They  were  originally  patricians,  but  a  part  of 
the  family  at  least  passed  over  to  the  plebeians 
in  B.  c.  439.   [See  below,  No.  5.] 

1.  M.  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  a  c.  497, 
in  which  year  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  dedicated 
and  the  Saturnalia  instituted.  (Liv.  ii.  21;  Dionys. 
vi.  1.)  He  was  consul  again  in  492,  when  there 
was  a  great  famine  at  Rome.    He  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  defend  of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  this  year,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  hit 
acquittal  (Liv.  ii.  34;  Dionys.  vii.  20,  27—32, 
38,  60,  61.)  In  the  victorious  approach  of  Corio- 
lanus  to  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  army, 
Augurinut  was  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  in- 
tercede with  him  on  behalf  of  the  city.  (Dionys. 


Tin.  22,  23.) 


2.  P.  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  a  c,  492, 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  his  consulship  in  obtaining 
a  supply  of  corn  from  different  countries,  on  account 
of  the  famine  at  Rome.  (Lit.  ii.  34;  Dionys. 
Tii.  1 ;  Oroa.  ii.  5.) 

3.  L.  MlNUCIUN  P.  F.  M.  N.  E8Q.UIL1NU8  Af- 

uurinus,  consul  a  c.  458,  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Aequians,  but  through  fear  shut  himself 
up  in  his  camp  on  the  Algidus,  and  allowed  the 
enemy  to  surround  him.  He  was  delivered  from 
his  danger  by  the  dictator  L.  Quinctius  Cincin- 
natus,  who  compelled  him,  however,  to  resign  his 
consulship.  In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  we  have  one 
of  the  inversions  which  are  so  common  in  Roman 
history :  in  the  Fasti,  Augurinus  is  represented  as 
consul  suffectus  in  place  of  one  whose  name  is  lost, 
instead  of  being  himself  succeeded  by  another. 
(Liv.  iii. 25 — 29  ;  Dionys.  x.  22  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag. 
xxxiv.  27,  p.  140,  ed.  Reimar;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7.  §  7,  v.  2.  g  2;  Flor.  i.  11  ;  Zonar.  vii.  17 ; 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hid.  ii.  n.  604.) 

4.  Q.  MlNUCIU8  P.  f.  M.  N.  Esquilinus  Au- 
gurinus, brother  of  No.  3,  consul  a  c.  457,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Sabines,  but 
could  not  do  more  than  ravage  their  lands,  as  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  walled  towns.  (Liv. 
iii.  30 ;  Dionya  x.  26,  30.) 

5.  L.  Minccius  An, ('hints,  was  appointed 
praefect  of  the  corn-market  (prae/ecius  annonae) 
in  a  c.  439,  in  order  to  regulate  the  price  of  corn 
and  obtain  a  supply  from  abroad,  as  the  people 
were  suffering  from  grievous  famine.  Sp.  Maelius, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal  supplies  of 
corn  to  the  people,  was  accused  by  the  patricians 
of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty;  and  Augurinus  is 
said  to  have  disclosed  his  treasonable  designs  to 
the  senate.  The  ferment  occasioned  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Maelius  was  appeased  by  Augurinus, 
who  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  plcbs  from 
the  patricians,  and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
tribunes  one  of  their  body.  It  is  stated,  indeed, 
that  he  was  elected  an  eleventh  tribune,  as  the 
number  of  their  body  was  full ;  but  this  seems  in- 
credible. That  he  passed  over  to  the  plebs,  how- 
ever, is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  we  find  subse- 
quently members  of  his  family  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.  Augurinus  also  lowered  the  price  of  corn 
in  three  market  days,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  as 
for  a  modius.  The  people,  in  their  gratitude,  pre- 
sented him  with  an  ox  having  its  horns  gilt,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta 


Trigcmina,  for  which  cvcrv  body  subscribed  an 
ounce  of  brass.    (Liv.  iv.  12—16;  Plin.  //.  N. 


xriii.  4,  xxxiv.  11;  Niebuhr,  Horn.  Hist.  ii.  p.  423, 
&c)    This  circumstance  is  commemorated  in  the  | 
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I preceding  coin  of  the  Minucia  gens.  The  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  Pallas  winged  :  the  reverse 
a  column  surmounted  by  a  statue,  which  is  not 
clearly  delineated  in  the  annexed  cut,  with  ears  of 
corn  springing  up  from  its  base.  The  inscription 
is  c.  stiNvci.  c  f.  avgvrinl,  with  Roma  at  the 
top.    (Eckhel,  t.  p.  254.) 

6.  Tl  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  b.  c  305, 
the  last  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  was  said  in  some 
annals  to  have  received  a  mortal  wound  in  battle. 
(Liv.  ix.  44  ;  Diod.  xx.  81.) 

7.  M.  Minucius  (Augurinus),  tribune  of  the 
pleba,  a  c  216,  introduced  the  bill  for  the  creation 
of  the  triumviri  mensarii.    (Liv.  xxiii.  21.) 

8.  C.  Minucius  Augurinus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  a  c,  187,  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
upon  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  and  demanded  that  Scipio 
should  give  security  (proed*  - ).  As  Scipio,  how- 
ever, refused  to  do  so,  Augunnus  ordered  him  to 
be  seized  and  carried  to  prison,  but  was  unable  to 
carry  his  command  into  effect  in  consequence  of 
the  intercession  of  his  colleague,  Tib.  Scmproniut 
Gracchus,  the  father  of  Tib.  and  C  Gracchi. 
(GelL  vii  19.)  A  different  account  of  this  affair 
is  given  in  Livy.    (xxxviii.  55 — 60.) 

9.  Tl  Minucius  (Augurinus)  Molliculuk, 
was  praetor  peregrinus  a  c.  1 80,  and  died  of  the 
pestilence  which  visited  Rome  in  that  year.  (Liv. 
xL  35,  37.) 

AUGURI'NUS,  SffNTIUS,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  wrote  short  poems 
such  as  epigrams,  idylls,  which  he  called  poi'- 
rnutiu,  and  which  were  in  the  style  of  Catullus 
and  Calvus.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  praised  in  his  verses  ; 
and  Pliny  in  return  represented  Augurinus  as  one 
of  the  first  of  poets.  One  of  his  poems  in  praise  of 
Pliny  is  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the  latter.  (Plin. 
Ep.  iv.  27,  ix.  8.) 

AUGUSTI'NUS,  AURE'LIUS,  ST,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Latin  fathers,  was  born  on  the 
1 3th  of  November,  a.  d.  354,  at  Tagaste,  an  inland 
town  in  Numidia,  identified  by  D'Anviile  with  the 
modem  Tajelt  His  father,  Patricius,  who  died 
about  seventeen  years  after  the  birth  of  All 
was  originally  a  heathen,  but  embraced 
nity  late  in  life.  Though  poor,  he  belonged  to  the 
curiales  of  Togas te.  (August  Con/,  ii.  &)  He 
is  described  by  his  son  as  a  benevolent  but  hot- 
tempered  man,  comparatively  careless  of  the 
morals  of  his  offspring,  but  anxious  for  his  im- 
provement in  learning,  as  the  means  of  future 
success  in  life.  Monnica,*  the  mother  of  Augus- 
tin,  was  a  Christian  of  a  singularly  devout  and 
gentle  spirit,  who  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
in  training  up  her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety; 
but  his  disposition,  complexionally  ardent  and 
headstrong,  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  her  ef- 
forts. He  has  given,  in  his  Confessions,  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  boyish  follies  and  vices, — his  love  of 
play,  his  hatred  of  learning,  his  disobedience  to  his 
parents,  and  his  acts  of  deceit  and  theft  It  would 
indeed  be  absurd  to  infer  from  this  recital  that  he 
was  a  prodigy  of  youthful  wickedness,  such  faulta 
being  unhappily  too  common  at  that  early  age. 
None,  however,  but  a  very  shallow  moralist  will 
treat  these  singular  disclosures  with  ridicule,  or 

*  For  the  orthography  of  this  name,  see  Bohr, 
Geschichie  der  RomiscAen  IMenUur,  Supplement, 
ol.  ii.  p.  225.  and  note  p.  228. 
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deny  that  they  open  a  very  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  human  nature.     When  Augustin 
was  suit  very  young,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  dis- 
order, which  mduced  him  to  with  for  baptism ; 
but  oa  his  recovery,  the  rite  was  delayed.  He 
tells  o«  that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted,  from 
his  childhood,  with  the  fabulous  stories  of  the 
Latin  poets;  but  the  difficulty  of  learning  Greek 
inspired  him  with  a  great  disgust  for  that  language. 
He  wis  scot,  daring  his  boyhood,  to  be  educated 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Madaura,  and  after- 
Ranis  removed  to  Carthage  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  itady  of  rhetoric.   Here  he  fell  into  vicious 
practices;  sod  before  he  was  eighteen,  hit  concu- 
bine bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Adcodatus. 
He  spoiled,  however,  with  characteristic  ardour,  to 
the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy.  In  particular,  he  describes  in  strong 
terns  the  beneficial  effect  produced  upon  him  by 
reading  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero.    Soon  after  this 
he  traced  the  Maniehaean  hereby, — a  wild  and 
nsjonsry  system,  repugnant  alike  to  sound  reason 
ud  to  Scripture,  but  not  without  strong  fascina- 
tions for  ia  ardent  and  imaginative  mind  undisri- 
|«wd  is  the  lessons  of  practical  religion.    To  this 
feificwu  doctrine  he  adhered  for  nine  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  unhappily  seduced  others  into  the 
adoption  of  the  same  errors. 

After  teaching  grammar  for  some  time  at  his 
win?  place,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  having  lost 
a  friend  whose  death  affected  him  very  deeply. 
At  Carthage  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 
is  his  twenty-seventh  year  published  bis  first 
»*t,  entitled,  **de  apto  et  pulchro,n  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hierius,  a  Roman  orator,  known  to 
bos  only  by  his  high  reputation.  Of  the  fate 
of  this  work  the  author  seems  to  have  been  singu- 
larly careless ;  for  when  he  wrote  his  Confessions, 
W  had  lost  sight  of  it  altogether,  and  says  he  does 
sot  remember  whether  it  was  in  two  or  three 
We  agree  with  Lord  Jeffery  {EncycL  Brit. 
•n.  Beaaty)  in  lamenting  the  disappearance  of  this 
l-'satise,  which  was  probably  defective  enough  in 
<w  scientific  analysis,  but  could  not  fail  to 
in  ingenious  disquisition  and  vigorous  elo- 
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Ahoat  this  time  Augustin  began  to  distrust  the 
laaek**  creed  of  the  Manithaeans,  and  the  more 
to  that  he  found  no  satisfaction  from  the  reasonings 
«f  their  most  celebrated  teacher,  Faustns,  with 
*hoB  he  frequently  conversed.    In  the  year  383, 
h»  went,  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
K*ne,  intruding  to  exercise  his  profession  as  a 
•**htT  of  rhetoric  there.   For  this  step,  he  assigns 
a  his  reason  that  the  students  in  Home  behaved 
wrth  greater  decorum  than  those  of  Carthage, 
*hen»  the  schools  were  often  scenes  of  gross  and 
imTrea>ible  disorder.    At  Rome  he  had  a  danger- 
iflnrss,  from  which  however  he  soon  recovered; 
°d  a:Vr  teaching  rhetoric  for  a  few  months,  he 
left  the  imperial  city,  in  disgust  at  the  fraudulent 
t°wnet  of  some  of  his  students,  and  went  to 
Milan,  designing  to  pursue  his  profession  in  that 
aty.  At  that  time  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  Milan, 
ud  his  conversation  and  preaching  made  a  good 
"■passion  upon  Augustin.   He  was  not,  however, 
■"TOTted  to  Christianity  at  once,  but  fell,  for  a 
into  a  state  of  general  uncertainty  and  scep- 
The  great  mystery  of  all,  the  origin  of 
"it  especially  perplexed  and  tormented  him.  By 
fir^ee.  has  mind  acquired  a  healthier  tone,  and 


the  reading  of  some  of  the  Platonic  philosophers 
(not  in  the  original  Greek,  but  in  a  Latin  version) 
disposed  him  still  more  favourably  towards  the 
Christian  system.  From  these  he  turned,  with  a 
delight  unfelt  before,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  his  earlier  doubts  and  difficulties 
gave  way  before  the  self-evidencing  light  of  divine 
truth.  He  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  religious 
conversations  which  he  held  with  Simplician,  a 
Christian  presbyter,  who  had  formerly  instructed 
Ambrose  himself  in  theology.  After  deep  consi- 
deration, and  many  struggles  of  feeling  (of  which 
he  has  given  an  interesting  record  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  books  of  his  Confessions),  he  resolved  on 
making  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
was  baptized  by  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  25th  of 
April,  a.  n.  387.  His  fellow-townsman  and  inti- 
mate friend,  Alypius,  and  his  natural  son,  Adeo- 
datu.s,  of  whose  extraordinary  genius  he  speaks 
with  fond  enthusiasm,  were  baptized  on  the 
same  occasion.  His  mother  Monnica,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  rejoiced  over  this  happy 
event  as  the  completion  of  all  her  desires  on  earth. 
She  did  not  long  survive  it ;  for  shortly  after  his 
conversion,  Augustin  set  out  with  her  to  return  to 
Africa,  and  at  Ostia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  his 
mother  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  son  has  given,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  his  Confessions  (cc  8-1 1 )  a  brief 
but  deeply  interesting  account  of  this  excellent 
woman.  Augustin  remained  at  Rome  some  time 
after  his  mother's  death,  and  composed  his  treatises 
ate  Moribua  Ecdesiae  Catkolioae  et  de  Moribue 
Manickaeorum,  de  Quantiiate  Animaet  and  de 
Libera  Arbilrio.  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
finished  until  some  years  after. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  388,  Augustin  re- 
turned by  way  of  Carthage  to  Tagaste,  He  sold  the 
small  remains  of  his  paternal  property,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor;  and  passed  the  next  three  years 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  his  treatises  de 
G'eneri  contra  Manidkaeot,  de  Mutica,  de  M  agist  ro, 
(addressed,  to  his  son  Adeodatus),  and  de  Vera 
Helujione.  The  reputation  of  these  works  and  of 
their  author's  personal  excellence  seems  to  have 
been  speedily  diffused,  for  in  the  year  391,  Augus- 
tin, against  his  own  wishes,  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo.  On  this,  he  spent 
some  time  in  retirement,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
by  the  special  study  of  the  Bible  for  the  work  of 
preaching.  When  he  entered  on  this  public  duty, 
he  discharged  it  with  great  acceptance  and  success. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  labours  as  an 
author,  but  wrote  his  tractate  ie  UtilitaU  crtdendi, 
inscribed  to  his  friend  Honoratus,  and  another  en- 
titled de  dualmt  Animahtu  contra  MantcJtueos. 
Ho  also  published  an  account  of  his  disputation 
with  Fortunatus,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
Manichaean  doctrine.  In  the  vear  393,  he  was 
appointed,  though  still  only  a  presbyter,  to  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  the  creed  before  the  council  of 
Hippo.  This  discourse,  which  is  still  extant,  was 
published  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends. 

In  the  year  395,  Valerius  exerted  himself  to  ob- 
tain Augustin  as  his  colleague  in  the  episcopal 
charge;  and  though  Augustin  at  first  urged  bis 
unwillingness  with  great  sincerity,  his  scruples 
were  overcome,  and  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Hippo.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
with  zealous  fidelity,  and  yet  found 
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them  all  for  the  composition  of  many  of  his  ablest 
and  most  interesting  works.  His  history,  from  the 
time  of  his  deration  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  is  so 
closely  implicated  with  the  Donatistic  and  Pela- 
gian controversies  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  pursue  its  details  within  our  prescribed  limits. 
For  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  part  which 
he  took  in  these  memorable  contentions,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  life  of  Augustin  contained  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  his 
works,  and  to  the  thirteenth  volume  of  Tillemont's 
**  Mcmoircs  pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  Ecclesiaatique," 
• — a  quarto  of  1075  pages  devoted  entirely  to  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  eminent  father.  Of  those 
of  his  numerous  works  which  we  have  not  already 
noticed,  we  mention  the  three  following,  as  especi- 
ally interesting  and  important:  His  Confessions, 
in  thirteen  books,  were  written  in  the  year  397. 
They  are  addressed  to  the  Almighty,  and  contain 
an  account  of  Augustin's  life  down  to  the  time 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  mother  by  death. 
The  last  three  books  are  occupied  with  an  allego- 
rical explanation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion. His  autobiography  is  written  with  great 
genius  and  feeling;  and  though  the  interspersed 
addresses  to  the  Deity  break  the  order  of  the  nar- 
rative, and  extend  over  a  large  portion  of  the  work, 
they  arc  too  fine  in  themselves,  and  too  character- 
istic of  the  author,  to  allow  us  to  complain  of  their 
length  and  frequency.  The  celebrated  treatise,  de 
Cicitate  ZJei,  commenced  about  the  year  413,  was 
not  finished  before  a.  d.  426.  Its  object  and  struc-  i 
ture  cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  the  author's  I 
own  words,  taken  from  the  47th  chapter  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  his  RetractcUiones :  **  Interea  Roma 
Gothorum  irruptione,  agentium  sab  rege  Alarico, 
atque  impetu  magnae  cladis  eversa  est :  cujus  ever- 
sioncm  deorum  falsorum  multorumque  cultores, 
quos  usitato  nomine  Paganos  vocamus,  in  Christia- 
nam  religionem  refcrre  conantes,  solito  accrbius 
et  amarius  Deura  verum  blasphemare  coeperunt 
Unde  ego  exardescens  xelo  domus  Dei,  adversus 
eorum  blasphemias  vel  crrores,  libros  de  Civitate 
Dei  scribere  institui.  Quod  opus  per  aliquot  anno* 
me  tenuit,  eo  quod  alia  multa  intercurrebant,  quae 
differre  non  oporteret,  et  me  prius  ad  solvendum 
occupabanC  Hoc  autem  de  Civitate  Dd  grande 
opus  tandem  vigiati  duobus  libris  est  terminatum. 
Quorum  quinque  primi  eos  refellunt,  qui  res  hu- 
manas  ita  prospcrari  volunt,  ut  ad  hoc  multorum 
deorum  cultum,  quos  I'agani  colere  consuerunt,  ne- 
ccssarium  esse  arbitrentur ;  et  quia  probibetur,  mala 
iftta  exoriri  atque  abundare  contendunt.  Sequentes 
autem  quinqsie  adversus  eos  loquuntur,  qui  fatentur 
haec  mala,  nec  defuisse  unquam,  nec  defutura  mor- 
talibus ;  et  ea  nunc  magna,  nunc  parva,  locis,  tem- 
poribus,  persoaiaque,  variari :  sed  deorum  multorum 
cultum,  quo  eis  sacrificatur,  propter  vitnra  post 
mortem  futuram,  esse  utilem  disputant.  His  ergo 
decern  libris  duae  istac  vanae  opiniones  Christianae 
religionis  advereariae  refelluntur.  Sed  ne  quisquam 
nos  aliena  tantum  redarguisse,  non  autem  nostra 
asseruisse,  rcprehenderet,  id  agit  pars  altera  operis 
hujus,  quae  duodceim  libris  continetur.  Quamquara, 
ubi  opus  est,  et  in  prioribus  decern  quae  nostra  sunt 
aaseramus,  et  in  duodceim  postvrioribus  redorgua- 
ruus  adversn.  Duodceim  ergo  librorum  aequentiuro, 
primi  quatuor  continent  exortum  duarum  Ciritatum, 
quaruin  est  una  Dei,  altera  hujus  mundi.  Secnndi 
quatuor  excursum  carum  sivo  procursum.  Tertii 
rero,  qui  et  postremi,  debitos  fine*.    Ita  omne* 


viginti  et  duo  libri  cum  sint  de  utraqoe  Civitate 
conscripti,  titulum  tamen  a  meliore  acceperant,  ut 
de  Civitate  Dei  potius  vocarentur.™  The  learning 
displayed  in  this  remarkable  work  is  extensive  ra- 
ther than  profound ;  its  contents  are  too  miscella- 
neous and  desultory,  and  ita  reasonings  are  often 
more  ingenious  than  satisfactory.  Yet,  after  every 
due  abatement  has  been  made,  it  will  maintain  iu 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions of  human  intellect  and  industry.  The 
Betrudationes  of  Augustin,  written  in  the  year 

428,  deserve  notice  a*  evincing  the  singular  can- 
dour of  the  author.  It  consist*  of  a  review  of  all 
his  own  productions;  and  besides  explanations  and 
qualifications  of  much  that  he  had  written,  it  not 
unfrequently  presents  acknowledgment*  of  down- 
right errors  and  mistakes.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
sacrifice*  ever  bud  upon  the  altar  of  truth  by  a 
majestic  intellect  acting  in  obedience  to  the  purest 
conscientiousness. 

The  life  of  Augustin  closed  amidst  scene*  of 
violence  and  blood.  The  Vandals  under  the  fero- 
cious Genserie  invaded  the  north  of  Africa,  a.  d. 

429,  and  in  the  following  year  laid  siege  to  Hippo. 
Full  of  grief  for  the  sufferings  which  he  witnessed 
and  the  danger*  he  foreboded,  the  aged  bishop 
prayed  that  God  would  grant  hi*  people  a  deliver- 
ance from  these  dreadful  calamities,  or  else  suppl  v 
them  with  the  fortitude  to  endure  their  woes :  for 
himself  he  besought  a  speedy  liberation  from  the 
flesh.  His  prayer  was  granted ;  and  in  the  third 
month  of  the  siege,  on  the  28th  of  August,  430, 
Augustin  breathed  hi*  last,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  hi*  age.  The  character  of  this  eminent 
man  is  admitted  on  all  hand*  to  have  been  marked 
by  conspicuous  excellence  after  his  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith.  The  only  faults  of  which  he 
can  be  accused  are  an  occasional  excess  of  severity 
in  his  controversial  writings,  and  a  ready  acquies- 
cence in  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists.  His  in* 
tellect  was  in  a  very  high  degree  vigorous,  acute, 
and  comprehensive ;  and  he  possessed  to  the  last  a 
fund  of  ingenuoua  sensibility,  which  give*  an  inde- 
scribable charm  to  most  of  his  compositions.  His 
style  is  full  of  life  and  force,  but  deficient  both  in 

urity  and  in  elegance.  His  learning  seems  to 
are  been  principally  confined  to  the  Latin  authors; 
of  Greek  he  knew  but  little,  and  of  Hebrew  no- 
thing. His  theological  opinions  varied  considerably 
even  after  he  became  a  Christian;  and  it  was 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life  that  he  adopted 
those  peculiar  tenets  with  regard  to  grace,  predes- 
tination, and  free-will,  which  in  modern  times 
have  been  called  Augustiuian.  Hi*  influence  in 
his  own  and  in  every  succeeding  age  has  been  im- 
mense. Even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  his 
authority  is  professedly  held  in  high  esteem ;  al- 
though his  later  theological  system  ha*  in  reality 
been  proscribed  by  every  party  in  that  communion, 
except  the  learned,  philosophic,  and  devout  frater- 
nity of  the  Jnnsenists.  The  early  Reformers  drank 
deeply  into  tho  spirit  of  his  speculative  theology  ; 
and  many  even  of  those  who  recoil  most  shrink- 
ing! y  from  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  have 
done  ample  justice  to  his  surpassing  energy  of  in- 
tellect, and  to  the  warmth  and  purity  of  his  reli- 
gious feelings. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  work*  of 
Augustin  is  that  of  the  celebrated  A  in  er  bach,  which 
appeared  in  nine  volume*  folio,  at  Basle,  1 506,  and 
was  reprinted  at  Pari*  in  1515.   This  edition  did 
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not,  however,  contain  the  Epvtolaet  the  Semoics, 
and  the  Etarratiunes  in  I 'sal  mot,  which  had  been 
previously  published  by  Amerbach.     In  1529, 
tbe  work*  of  Augustin  were  again  published  at 
Bade,  from  the  press  of  Frobeniua,  and  under  the 
editorship  of  Erasmus  in  ten  volumes  folio.  This 
edition,  though  by  no  means  faultless  was  a  con- 
siderable improvement  upon  that  of  Amerbach.  It 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1531-32 ;  at  Venice, 
with  some  improvement*,  in  1532,  and  again  in 
1570;  at  Lyons  in  1561-63,  and  again  in  1571. 
It  was  also  issued  from  the  press  of  Frobenius  at 
Bade,  with  various  alterations,  in  1543,  in  1556, 
in  \W,  aad  in  1570.    In  1577  the  valuable  edi- 
tion of  Aagustin  prepared  by  the  learned  divines 
of  Lcuvaia,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  by  Christo- 
pher Plantin,  in  ten  volumes  folio.  It  far  surpasses 
is  critical  exactness  all  the  preceding  editions ;  and 
tbottffh,  OQ  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bene- 
dirties,  it  is  still  held  in  high  estimation.  No 
fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  u  Theologi  Lovanicnses  " 
we  employed  in  preparing  it  for  publication.  It 
has  been  very  frequently  reprinted  :  at  Geneva  in 
loS€;  at  Cologne  in  1616  ;  at  Lyons  in  1664  ;  at 
Pan*  in  1586,  in  1603,  in  1609,  in  1614,  in  1626, 
is  l<>35,and  in  1652.    The  Benedictine  edition 
sf  the  works  of  Aagustin,  in  eleven  volumes  folio, 
was  published  at  Paria  in  1679 — 1700.    It  was 
sftereiy  handled  by  Father  Simon ;  but  its  supe- 
rwity  to  all  the  former  editions  of  Augustin  is 
tenrally  acknowledged.    The  first  volume  con- 
tains, besides  the  Retractations  and  the  Confes- 
wos.  the  greater  part  of  the  works  written  by 
Aufustin  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
«utv.  The  second  comprises  his  letters.  The  third 
ai«l  fourth  include  his  exegetical  writings,  the 
Wth  being  entirely  filled  up  with  his  Coramen- 
tuy  on  the  Psalms.    The  fifth  volume  contains 
Ue  sermons  of  Augustin.    The  sixth  embraces  his 
Opera  Moralia.    The  seventh  consists  of  the  trea- 
<U  Cwitate  Deu    The  eighth  comprehends  his 
pcucipel  works  against  the  Manichneans,  and  those 
'saiast  the  Arians.    The  ninth  comprises  his  con- 
trofeisial  writinga  against  the  Donatists.  The 
tenth  consists  of  his  treatises  on  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy.  Each  of  these  volumes  contains  an  ap- 
pendix consisting  of  works  falsely  attributed  to 
Aajrustin,  Ac.    The  eleventh  volume  is  occupied 
*iih  toe  life  of  Augustin,  for  the  preparation  of 
wwch  Till  emont  lent  the  sheets  of  his  unpublished 
»ohnae  upon  this  father.    This  valuable  edition 
*u  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  eleven  thick  imperial 
«tavo  volumes  1836—39.    The  edition  of  Le 
tlete  (who  calls  himself  Joannes  Pheroponus) 
*ppeared  (professedly  at  Antwerp,  but  in  reality) 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1 700—  1 703.    It  is  a  republica- 
Uos  of  the  Benedictine  edition,  with  notes  by  Le 
tleir,  aad  some  other  supplementary  matter ;  be- 
sides an  additional  volume  containing  the  poem  of 
Prosper  de  Ingratis,  the  Commentary  of  Pelagius 
«i  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  some  modem  produc- 
tions referring  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Augustin. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  the  separate  works 
of  Aagustin  the  following  are  all  that  we  have 
•pace  to  enumerate  :~De  CiriiaU  Dei:  editio  prin- 
«"PS  e  monastcrio  Sublacensi,  1467,  fol.;  Mogun- 
ta*  per  Petr.  Scboeffer,  cum  commentariis  Thomae 
Valois  et  Nic.  Triveth,  1473,  foL,  reprinted  at 
Basle  in  1479  and  again  in  1515;  commentariis 
^a*tratum  studio  et  labore  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis  Basileiu*, 
lj-!2,  1555,  1570,  fol. ;  cum  commentariis  Leon. 
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Coquaei  et  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Paris,  1613,  1636,  fol., 
Lips.  1825,  2  vols.  8vo.  Vonfessumcs:  editio 
princeps  Mediolani,  1475,  4to. ;  Lovanii,  1563, 
12mo.  and  again  1573, 8vo.;  Antverp.  1567,  1568, 
1740,  8vo.;  Lugd.  Batav.  1675,  12mo.  apud  Elze- 
vir.;  Paris,  1776,  12mo.  (an  edition  highly  com- 
mended) ;  Bcrol.  1823,  ed.  A.  Neander;  Lips. 
(Tauchnitx),  1837,  ed.  C.  II.  Bruder ;  Oxon. 
(Parker),  1840,  ed.  E.  B.  Puscy.  De  Fide  ct 
Operibus :  editio  princeps,  Coloniae,  4to.  1473; 
ed.  Jo.  Hcnnichio,  Francof.  ad  M.  et  Rintelii, 
1652,  8vo.  De  Dodrina  Christiana:  Helmstnd. 
1629,  8vo.  ed.  Georgius  Calixtus,  reprinted  at 
Helmstadt  in  quarto,  1655;  Lips.  1769,  8vo.  ed. 
J.  C.  B.  Tcegius  cum  praef.  J.  F.  Burscheri.  De 
Spiriiu  et  Litem:  Lips.  1767,  1780,  8vo.  ed.  J.  C. 
B.  Teegius;  Rcgimont  1824,  8vo.  cum  praef.  11. 
Olshausen.  De  Conjuyiis  Adulterinia :  Jenae,  1 6U<1, 
4to.  cum  notis  Jurisconsulti  ecleberrimi  (Joannis 
Schilter)  quibus  dogma  Ecclesiae  de  matrimonii 
dissolutione  illustratux. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  respecting 
the  life  of  Augustin  are  his  own  Confessions,  Re- 
tractations, and  Epistles,  and  his  biography  written 
by  his  pupil  Possidius,  bishop  of  Calama.  Among 
the  best  modern  works  on  this  subject  are  those  of 
Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editors  already  men- 
tioned ;  Laurentii  Berti  **  De  rebus  gestis  Sancti 
Augustini,"  &c  Venice,  1746,  4to. ;  Schrockh, 
"Kirchengeschichte,''  vol.  xv. ;  Neander,  **  Ges- 
chichte  der  Christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche,"  vol. 
ii.;  Bohr,  **Geschichte  der  Rdmischen  Literatur," 
SujifJetnenty  vol.  ii.  For  the  editions  of  the  works 
of  Augustin,  see  Cas.  Oudin.  "  Commentarius  de 
Scriptoribus  Ecclesiae  Antiquis"  vol.  i  pp.  931 — 
993,  and  C.  T.  G.  Schonemann  a  u  Bibliotheca 
Uistor.-Literaria  Patrum  Latinorum,"  voL  ii.  pp. 
33 — 363.  On  the  Pelagian  controversy,  see  (be- 
sides Tillemont)  G.  J.  Vosaii  "  Historia  de  Contro- 
vcrsiis  quas  Pelagius  ejusque  reliquiae  moverunt," 
Opp.  vol  vL;  C.  W.  F.  Walch's  "Ketacrhistorie," 
vol.  iv.  und  v. ;  G.  F.  Wiggera*  **  Versuch  einer 
pragmat.  Darstcllung  des  Augusrinismus  und  Pcla- 
gianisnius"  Berlin,  1821.  [J.  M.  M.] 

AUGU'STULUS,  RO  MULUS,  the  last  Ho- 
man  emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes 
who  seized  the  government  of  the  empire  after 
having  driven  out  the  emperor  Julius  Nepos. 
Orestes  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  comes  Romulus  at  Pctovio  or  Pe- 
tavio,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia ;  their 
son  was  called  Romulus  Augustus  but  the  Greeks 
altered  Romulus  into  Mw/tuAAos,  and  the  Romans 
despising  the  youth  of  the  emperor,  changed  Au- 
gustus into  Augustulus.  Orestes  who  declined 
assuming  the  purple,  had  his  youthful  son  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  a.  d.  475,  but  still  retained  the 
real  sovereignty  in  his  own  bands.  As  early  as 
476,  the  power  of  Orestes  was  overthrown  by 
Odoacer,  who  defeated  his  rival  at  Pavia  and  put 
him  to  death  ;  Paul  us,  the  brother  of  Orestes  was 
slain  at  Ravenna.  Romulus  Augustulus  was  allow- 
ed to  live  on  account  of  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  but  was  exiled  by  the  victor  to  the  villa 
of  Lucullus  on  the  promontory  of  Misenum  in 
Campania,  which  was  then  a  fortified  castle.  There 
he  lived  upon  a  yearly  allowance  of  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold :  his  ultimate  fate  is  unknown. 

The  scries  of  Roman  emperors  who  had  govern- 
ed the  state  from  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  31 
during  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  seven  years 
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closes  with  the  deposition  of  the  son  of  Orestes ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  hut  emperor  combined 
the  names  of  the  first  king  and  the  first  emperor  of 
Rome.  [Orsstka,  Odoacbr.]  (Am  Marc 
Exctrpta,  pp.  662,  663,  ed.  Paris,  1681;  Cassiod. 
Ckroniccm,  adZenonem;  Jornand.  de  Regnorum 
SuecettioHA,  p.  59,  de  Rrb.  Goth.,  pp.  128,  129,  ed. 
Lindenbrog ;  Procop.  de  BclL  Goth.  i.  1 ,  ii.  6  ; 
Ccdrenus,  p.  350,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  p.  102, 
cd.  Paris;  Evagrius,  ii.  16.)  [W.  P.] 

AUGUSTUS,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  born  on  the  2  3rd  of  September  of  the 
year  b.  c.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Tulliut 
Cicero  and  C.  Antonius.  He  was  the  son  of  C. 
Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Latin  hero  Atys.  His 
real  name  was,  like  that  of  his  father,  C.  Octavius, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though  this 
was  only  an  hereditary  surname  which  was  given 
him  afterwards  by  the  senate  and  the  people  to 
express  their  veneration  for  him,  whence  the  Greek 
writers  translate  it  by  1*Satrr6t.  Various  wonderful 
signs  announcing  his  future  greatness,  were  subse- 
quently believed  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
his  birth.  (Suet.  Aug.  94;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  l,&c) 

Augustus  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
whereupon  his  mother  married  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  (according  to  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  De  ViL  Aug.  3,  three  years  earlier) 
he  delivered  the  funeral  eulogium  on  his  grand- 
mother, Julia.  After  the  death  of  his  father  his 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care  in  the 
house  of  his  grandmother,  Julia,  and  at  her  death 
he  returned  to  his  mother,  who,  as  well  as  his 
step-father,  henceforth  watched  over  his  education 
with  the  utmost  vigilance.  His  talents  and  beauty, 
and  above  all  his  relationship  to  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  that  J. 
Caesar  himself,  who  had  no  male  issue,  watched 
over  the  education  of  the  promising  youth  with  no 
less  interest  than  his  parents.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (N.  Damascenus  erroneously  says  in  his 
fifteenth)  he  received  the  toga  virilis,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  in  the  place  of  L.  Domitius,  who  had  been 
killed  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (N.  Damasc 
I  c  4  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  59 ;  Suet.  Aug.  94  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlv.  2.)  From  this  time  his  uncle,  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  as  his  own 
busy  life  allowed  him  to  the  practical  education  of 
his  nephew,  and  trained  him  for  the  duties  of  the 
public  career  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon.  Dion 
Cassius  relates  that  at  this  time  Caesar  also  brought 
about  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  but 
it  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  this  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  later.  In  B.  c  47,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Africa  to  put  down  the  Pompeian 
party  in  that  country,  Augustus  wished  to  accom- 
pany him  but  was  kept  back,  because  his  mother 
thought  that  his  delicate  constitution  would  be  un- 
able to  bear  the  fatigues  connected  with  such  an 
expedition.  On  his  return  Caesar  distinguished 
him,  nevertheless,  with  military  honours,  and  in  his 
triumph  allowed  Augustus  to  ride  on  horseback 
behind  his  triumphal  car.  In  the  year  following 
(  B.  c,  45 ),  when  Caesar  went  to  Spain  against  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  Augustus,  who  had  then  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  was  to  have  accompanied  his 


uncle,  but  was  obliged  to  remain  behind  on  arcoant 
of  illness,  but  soon  joined  him  with  a  few  com- 
panions. During  his  whole  life-time  Augustas, 
with  one  exception,  was  unfortunate  At  sea,  <%nd 
this  his  first  attempt  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Whether  he  arrived  in  dear'* 
camp  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of 
Munda  or  not  is  a  disputed  point,  though  the 
former  seems  to  be  more  probable.  (Suet  Jsjj. 
94  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliiL  41.)  Caesar  become  men 
and  more  attached  to  bis  nephew,  for  he  seem  to 
have  perceived  in  him  the  elements  of  eterrthisf 
that  would  render  him  a  worthy  successor  to  faiav 
self :  he  constantly  kept  him  about  his  prrwn,  and 
while  he  was  yet  in  Spain  he  is  said  to  hsTe  made 
his  will  and  to  have  adopted  Augustas  as  hi*  too, 
though  without  informing  him  of  it  la  the 
autumn  of  a  c.  45,  Caesar  returned  to  Root  whs 
his  nophew ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  the  senate  raised  tot 
gens  Octavia,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  to  the 
rank  of  a  patrician  gens.  About  the  same  tin* 
Augustus  was  betrothed  to  Servilia,  the  daaghttr 
of  P.  Servilius  Isauricns,  but  the  engagement  *?" 
pears  afterwards  to  have  been  broken  off. 

The  extraordinary  distinctions  and  favours  which 
had  thus  been  conferred  upon  Augustus  at  such  » 
early  age,  must  have  excited  bis  pride  sod  ambi- 
tion, of  which  one  remarkable  example  is  wended. 
In  the  very  year  of  bis  return  from  r»pain  he  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  ask  for  the  oS«  d 
raagister  equitum  to  the  dictator,  his  unde.  Cae- 
sar, however,  refused  to  grant  it,  and  gave  it  to 
M.  Lepidns  instead,  probably  because  he  tboag'a: 
his  nephew  not  yet  fit  for  such  an  office.  He 
wished  that  Augustus  should  accompany  him  ©a 
the  expedition  which  he  contemplated  against  the 
Getae  and  Parthians ;  and,  in  order  that  the 
young  man  might  acquire  a  more  thomuch  prac- 
tical training  in  military  affairs,  he  sent  him  t* 
Apollonia  in  Illyricum,  where  some  legions  wen 
stationed,  and  whither  Caesar  himself  in  tended  to 
follow  him.    It  has  often  been  supposed  that  Cae- 
sar sent  his  nephew  to  Apollonia  for  the  purj«^ 
of  finishing  his  intellectual  education ;  bat  althonfh 
this  was  not  neglected  during  his  stay  in  that  dry, 
yet  it  was  not  the  object  for  which  he  was  srnt 
thither,  for  Apollonia  offered  no  advantage*  for  the 
purpose,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fkt,  that 
Augustas  took  his  instructors — the  rhrfcvKun 
Apollodorus  of  Pergamus  and  the  mathematics 
Thcogenes,  with  him  from  Rome.    When  Caejai 
had  again  to  nppoint  the  magistrates  in  B.  C 
he  remembered  the  desire  of  his  nephew,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him,  while  he  was  at  Apollonia.  »• 
office  of  magister  equitum,  on  which  be  wai  to 
enter  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c  43.    But  thing* 
turned  out  far  differently.    Augustus  had  sourer 
been  at  Apollonia  six  months,  when  he  was  «r- 
prised  by  the  news  of  his  uncle's  nmrder,  m 
March,  b.  c.  44.   Short  as  his  residence  at  this 
place  had  been,  it  was  yet  of  great  influence  «p* 
his  future  life  :  his  military  exercises  seem  to  hsre 
strengthened  his  naturally  delicate  constitauoo, 
and  the  attentions  and  flatteries  which  were 
to  the  nephew  of  Caesar  by  the  most  distinguished 
persons  connected  with  the  legions  in  IllyricMfc 
stimulated  his  ambition  and  love  of  doininioo,  sad 
thus  explain  as  well  as  excuse  many  of  the  sets  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  guilty.    It  wai  at  Am* 
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looa,  also,  that  Augustus  formed  his  intimate 
friendship  with  Q.  Saividienus  Rufua  and  M.  Vip- 

When  the  newt  of  Caesar's  murder  reached  the 
troops  in  Iliyricum,  they  immediately  offered  to 
fuUov  Augustus  to  Italy  and  avenge  his  uncle's 
death  ;  bat  fear  and  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
afain  at  Rome  made  him  hesitate  for  a  while.  At 
last  he  resolved  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  private  person, 
accompanied  only  by  Agrippa  and  a  few  other 
friend*.  In  the  beginning  of  April  he  landed  at 
Lcpiae,  near  Brundusium,  and  here  he  beard  of 
hn  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  and  of  his  being 
the  heir  of  Caesar.    At  Brundusium,  whither  he 
next  proceeded,  be  was  saluted  by  the  soldiers  as 
Catiar,  which  name  he  henceforth  assumed,  for  his 
legitimate  name  now  was  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octa- 
TUBti  After  having  visited  his  stepfather  in  the 
Dcigbhotohood  of  Naples,  he  arrived  at  Home,  ap- 
partstly  about  the  beginning  of  May.    Here  he 
demanded  nothing  but  the  private  property  which 
Canai  bad  left  him,  but  declared  that  he  was  re- 
solved m  avenge  the  murder  of  his  benefactor. 
The  state  of  parties  at  Rome  was  most  perplexing ; 
and  oae  cannot  but  admire  the  extraordinary  tact 
and  prudence  which  Augustus  displayed,  and  the 
tki!l  with  which  a  youth  of  barely  twenty  contrived 
hLud  die  most  experienced  statesmen  in  Home, 
•ad  eventually  to  carry  all  bis  designs  into  effect. 
It  was  not  the  faction  of  the  conspirators  that 
placed  diificulties  in  his  way,  but  one  of  Caesar's 
own  party,  M.  Antony,  who  had  in  his  possession 
tie  money  and  paper*  of  Caesar,  and  refused  to 
pte  them  up.  Augustus  declared  before  the  prae- 
ter,  in  the  usual  manner,  that  he  accepted  of  the 
'•abmtance,  and  promised  to  give  to  the  people  the 
p*twa  of  his  uncle's  property  which  he  had  be- 
queathed them  in  his  wilL    Antony  endeavoured 
bj  all  means  to  prevent  Augustus  from  obtaining 
ha  objects ;  but  the  conduct  of  Augustus  gained 
the  favour  of  both  the  senate  and  the  people. 
[A.vroxica,  p.  215,  b.]     Augustus  had  to  con- 
«*ad  against  Dec.  Brutus,  who  was  in  possession 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  well  as  against  Antony  ;  but 
t*  get  rid  of  one  enemy  at  least,  the  sword  was 
dawn  against  the  latter,  the  more  dangerous  of 
the  two.  While  Antony  was  collecting  troops  for 
the  war  against  D.  Brutus,  two  of  the  legions 
•fcth  came  from  Macedonia,  the  legio  Martin 
*nd  the  Mia,  went  over  to  Augustus ;  and  to  pre- 
veat  the  remaining  troops  following  the  example, 
Antony  hastened  with  them  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Citero,  who  had  at  first  looked  upon  Augustus 
with  contempt,  now  began  to  regard  him  as  the 
only  man  capable  of  delivering  the  republic  from 
its  troubles;  and  Augustus  in  return  courted 
L'iceru  On  the  10th  of  December,  Cicero,  in  his 
third  Paiij^pic,  proposed  that  Augustus  should  be 
mtrasted  with  the  command  of  the  army  against 
Antony,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  b.  c.  43,  he 
reseated  the  same  proposal  in  his  fifth  Philippic. 
The  senate  now  granted  more  than  had  been 
Augustus  obtained  the  command  of  the 
army  with  the  title  and  insignia  of  a  praetor,  the 
rijjbt  of  voting  in  the  senate  with  the  consulars, 
■nd  of  holding  the  consulship  ten  years  before  he 
attained  the  legitimate  age.    He  was  accordingly 
*ut  by  the  senate,  with  the  two  consuls  of  the 
year,  C.  Vibiua  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  to  compel 
Antony  to  raise  the  siege  of  M  utina,  Augustus  d  i  s- 
uaguished  himself  by  his  defence  of  the  camp  near 
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Mutina,  for  which  the  soldiers  saluted  him  as 
impcrator.  The  fall  of  the  two  consuls  threw  the 
command  of  their  armies  into  his  hands.  Antony 
was  humbled  and  obliged  to  flee  across  the  Alps. 
Various  reports  were  spread  in  the  meantime  of 
disputes  between  D.  Brutus  and  Augustus,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  the  death  of  the  two  consuls 
was  the  work  of  the  latter.  The  Roman  aris- 
tocracy, on  whose  behalf  Augustus  had  acted,  now 
determined  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  all 
further  power.  They  entrusted  D.  Brutus  with 
the  command  of  the  consular  armies  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Antony,  and  made  other  regula- 
tions which  were  intended  to  prevent  Augustus 
gaining  any  further  popularity  with  the  soldiers.  He 
remained  inactive,  and  seemed  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate.  Antony  had  in  the 
meantime  become  reconciled  with  the  governors  in 
Gaul  and  Spain  through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
In  these  circumstances  Augustus  resolved  to  seek 
a  power  which  might  assist  him  in  gaining  over  An- 
tony, or  enable  him  to  oppose  him  more  effectually 
if  necessary.  This  power  was  the  consulship.  Ho 
was  very  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  they  were 
by  promises  of  various  kinds  induced  to  demand 
the  consulship  for  him.  The  senate  was  terrified, 
and  granted  the  request,  though,  soon  after,  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  Africa  emboldened  them 
again  to  declare  against  him.  But  Augustus  had 
won  the  favour  of  these  troops :  he  encamped  on 
the  campus  Martins,  and  in  the  month  of  AugUBt 
the  people  elected  him  consul  together  with  Q. 
Pcdius.  His  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  was  now 
sanctioned  by  the  curies ;  the  sums  due  to  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  will  of  Julius  Caesar,  were 
paid,  the  murderers  of  the  dictator  outlawed,  and 
Augustus  appointed  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect.  He  first  marched  into  the  north,  professedly 
against  Antony,  but  had  scarcely  entered  Etruria, 
when  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Q.  Pcdius, 
repealed  the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  who  were  just  descending  from  tho 
Alps  with  an  army  of  17  legions.  D.  Brutus  took 
to  flight,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Aquileia 
at  the  command  of  Antony.  On  their  arrival  at 
Bononia,  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  met  by  Au- 
gustus, who  became  reconciled  with  them.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  three,  that  Augustus  should  lay 
down  his  consulship,  and  that  the  empire  should 
be  divided  among  them  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
rri  pttblioae  cotutitucadae,  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment should  last  for  the  next  five  years.  Lepidus 
obtained  Spain,  Antony  Gaul,  and  Augustus  Africa, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Antony  and  Augustus  were 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  murderers  of 
Caesar.  The  first  objects  of  the  triumvirs  were  to 
destroy  their  enemies  and  the  republican  party ; 
they  began  their  proscriptions  even  before  they 
arrived  at  Rome ;  their  enemies  were  murdered 
and  their  property  confiscated,  and  Augustus  was 
no  less  cruel  than  Antony.  Two  thousand  equites 
and  three  hundred  senators  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  during  this  proscription  :  the  lands  of 
whole  townships  were  taken  from  their  owners 
and  distributed  among  the  veteran  soldiers.  Num- 
bers of  Roman  citizens  took  to  flight,  and  found  a 
refuge  with  Sex.  Pompcius  in  Sicily.  Augustus 
first  directed  his  arms  against  the  latter,  because 
Pompcius  had  it  in  his  power  to  cut  off  all  pro- 
visions from  Rome.   The  army  assembled  at  Rhe- 
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giura ;  but  an  attempt  to  crow  over  to  Sicily  was 
thwarted  by  a  naval  victory  which  Pompeius  gain- 
ed over  Q.  Salvidicnus  Rufus  in  the  very  tight  of 
Augustus.  Soon  after  this,  Augustus  and  Antony 
•ailed  across  the  Ionian  sea  to  Greece,  as  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  leaving  Asia  for  the  west. 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Dyrrhachinm 
on  account  of  illness,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  recov- 
ered a  little,  he  hastened  to  Philippi  in  the  autumn 
of  b.  c.  42.  The  battle  of  Philippi  was  gained  by 
the  two  triumvirs  :  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  and  their  followers 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  placed  their  hopes  in  Sext.  Pompeius. 
After  this  successful  war,  in  which  the  victory 
was  mainly  owing  to  Antony,  though  subsequently 
Augustus  claimed  all  the  merit  for  himself,  the 
triumvirs  made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces. 
Lepidus  obtained  Africa,  and  Augustus  returned 
to  Italy  to  reward  his  veterans  with  the  lands  he 
had  promised  them.  All  Italy  was  in  fear  and 
trembling,  as  every  one  anticipated  the  repetition 
of  the  horrors  of  a  proscription.  His  enemies, 
especially  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  some 
other  of  the  friends  of  the  latter,  increased  these 
apprehensions  by  false  reports  in  order  to  excite 
the  people  against  him ;  for  Augustus  was  detained 
for  some  time  at  Brundusiura  by  a  fresh  attack  of 
illness.  But  he  pacified  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  senate. 

These  circumstances  not  only  prevented  for 
the  present  his  undertaking  anything  fresh  against 
Sext.  Pompeius,  but  occasioned  a  new  and  unex- 
pected war.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Augustus 
found  that  Fulvia  had  been  spreading  these 
rumours  with  the  view  of  drawing  away  her  hus- 
band from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  L. 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  used 
by  her  as  an  instrument  to  gain  her  objects.  Au- 
gustus did  all  he  could  to  avoid  a  rupture,  but  in 
vain.  L.  Antonius  assembled  an  army  at  Prae- 
neste,  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fortified  town  of  Perusia,  where  he  was  blockaded 
by  Augustus  with  three  armies,  so  that  a  fearful 
fiuuine  arose  in  the  place.  This  happened  towards 
the  end  of  B.  c  41.  After  several  attempts  to 
break  through  the  blockading  armies,  L.  Antonius 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  citizens  of  Perusia 
obtained  pardon  from  Augustus,  but  the  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred 
noble  Perusines  were  butchered  on  the  15th  of 
March,  B.  c  40,  at  the  altar  of  Caesar.  Fulvia 
fled  to  Greece,  and  Tiberius  Nero,  with  his  wife 
Li  via,  to  Pompeius  in  Sicily  and  thence  to  Antony, 
who  blamed  the  authors  of  the  war,  probably  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful. Antony,  however,  sailed  with  his  fleet  to 
Brundusium,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
on  both  sides,  but  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fulvia 
in  Greece  accelerated  a  peace,  which  was  concluded 
at  Brundusium,  between  the  two  triumvirs.  A 
new  division  of  the  provinces  was  again  made : 
Augustus  obtained  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  town  of  Scodra  in  Illyricum,  and  Antony 
the  eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Antony  also  formed  an  engage- 
ment with  the  noble-minded  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus  nnd  widow  of  C.  Marcelhm,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  new  friendship.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Rome.  Sext.  Pompeius,  who  had 
had  no  share  in  these  transactions,  continued  to 
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cut  off  the  provisions  of  Rome,  which  was  suffering- 
greatly  from  scarcity  :  scenes  of  violence  and  out- 
rage at  Rome  shewed  the  exasperation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Augustus  could  not  hope  to  satisfy  the 
Romans  unless  their  most  urgent  wants  were 
satisfied  by  sufficient  supplies  of  food,  and  this 
could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  way  bat  by  a 
reconciliation  with  Pompeius.  Augustus  had  an 
interview  with  him  on  the  coast  of  Misenum,  in 
B.  c.  39,  at  which  Pompeius  received  the  procon- 
sulship  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  together  with  the  province  of  Acbia. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  be  was  to  provide 
Italy  with  corn.  In  order  to  convince  the  Romans 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  Augustus  be- 
trothed M.  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia  and  step- 
son of  Antony,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
to  a  daughter  of  Pompeius. 

Peace  seemed  now  to  be  restored  everywhere. 
Antony  returned  to  the  East,  where  his  generals 
had  been  successful,  and  Augustus  too  received 
favourable  news  from  his  lieutenants  in  Spain  and 
Gaul.  Augustus,  however,  was  anxious  for  an  op- 
portunity of  a  war,  by  which  he  might  deprive 
Sext.  Pompeius  of  the  provinces  which  had  been 
ceded  to  him  at  Misenum.  A  pretext  was  sown 
found  in  the  fact,  that  Pompeius  allowed  piracy  to 
go  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  Augustus  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  two  other  triumvirs,  but  they  did 
not  support  him  ;  nnd  Antony  was  in  reality  glad 
to  see  Augustus  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  which  he 
was  sure  to  suffer.  The  fleet  of  Augustus  suffered 
greatly  from  storms  and  the  activity  of  Demochare*, 
the  admiral  of  Pompeius ;  but  the  latter  did  not 
follow  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and  Au- 
gustus thus  obtained  time  to  repair  his  ships,  and 
send  Maecenas  to  Antony  to  invite  him  again  to 
take  part  in  the  war.  Antony  hereupon  sailed  to 
Tarentum,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  37,  with 
300  ships ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there,  Augustus  bad 
changed  his  mind,  and  declined  the  assistance. 
This  conduct  exasperated  Antony;  but  his  wife, 
Octavia,  acted  as  mediator ;  the  two  triumvirs  met 
between  Tarentum  and  Metapontum,  and  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  the  times  compelled  them  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  mistrust  Augustus  promised 
an  army  to  Antony  for  his  Parthian  war,  while 
Antony  sent  120  ships  to  increase  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus, and  both  agreed  to  prolong  their  office  of 
triumvirs  for  five  years  longer.  While  Antony 
hastened  to  Syria,  Octavia  remained  with  her  bro- 
ther. Soon  after  this,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  and 
in  July  of  the  year  36,  Sicily  was  attacked  on  all 
sides;  but  storms  compelled  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
to  return,  and  Lepidus  alone  succeeded  in  landing 
at  Lilybaeum.  Pompeius  remained  in  his  usual 
inactivity ;  in  a  sea-fight  off  Mylac  he  lost  thirty 
ships,  and  Augustus  landed  at  Tauroroenium. 
Agrippa  at  List,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle,  put  nn 
cud  to  the  contest,  and  Pompeius  fled  to  Asia. 
Lepidus,  who  had  on  all  occasions  been  treated 
with  neglect,  now  wanted  to  take  Sicily  for  him- 
self ;  but  Augustus  easily  gained  over  his  troops, 
and  Lepidus  himself  submitted.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  Augustus,  and  resided  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  pontifex  maximus.  The 
forces  which  Augustus  had  under  his  command 
now  amounted,  according  to  Appian,  to  forty -five 
legions  independent  of  the  light-armed  troops  and 
the  cavalry,  and  to  600  ships.  Augustus  rewarded 
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kii  soldiers  with  garland*  and  money,  and  promised 
•till  further  reward*;  bat  the  veterans  insisted 
upon  their  dismiiuon,  and  upon  receiving  (at  once) 
the  land*  and  all  the  sums  that  had  been  promised 
them.  Augustus  quelled  the  rebellion  in  its  com- 
rwnccment  bv  severity  combined  with  liberality  : 
be  di<mi«ed  the  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Mu- 
tias  and  Philippi,  and  ordered  them  to  quit  Sicily 
L'nnediatelj,  that  their  disposition  might  not  spread 
farther  among  the  soldiers.  The  Utter  were  satis- 
fied with  the  promises  of  Augustus,  which  he  ful- 
lUed  at  the  expense  of  Sicily,  and  lands  were  as- 
signed to  the  veterans  in  Campania.  Augustus 
now  sent  Lack  the  *hips  of  Antony,  and  took  pos- 
*cs*wn  of  Afnca.  The  Roman  senate  hastened  to 
honour  the  conqueror  in  the  most  extravagant 
nur.ner ;  and  when  he  approached  the  city,  which 
Mawnai  had  governed  during  his  absence,  the 
vr-at*  and  people  flocked  out  to  meet  him.  Au- 
gustas addressed  the  senate  in  a  very  modest  man- 
aft,  a:>d  declined  some  of  the  distinctions  which 
wen?  off-red  him.  He  celebrated  his  ovation  on 
the  19th  of  November,  b.  c  36.  The  abundant 
Nipply  of  provisions  wbich  was  now  brought  to 
R.iajp  satiified  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people; 

a  this  happy  state  of  things  was  the  result  of 
■a  rictory,  his  interests  coincided  with  those  of 
tte  pe*p&,  whose  burdens  were  also  lessened  in 
tv..)us  ways. 

By  the  conquest  of  two  of  his  rivals,  Augustus 
tod  cow  acquired  strength  enough  to  enter  upon 
the  coc test  with  the  third.    He  first  endeavoured, 
however,  at  much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  remedy 
the  confusion  and  demoralisation  in  which  Italy 
had  been  involved  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars, 
»d  he  pretended  only  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
wfleagoe  in  order  to  withdraw  with  him  into  pri- 
*ue  life,  as  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  now  re- 
tor^d.    This  pretended  self-denial  did  not  remain 
wwwarded,  for  the  people  elected  him  pontifex 
cuumua,  though  Lepidus,  who  held  this  office, 
yet  alive ;  and  the  senate  decreed,  that  he 
i">eald  inhabit  a  pubbc  building,  that  his  person 
•koald  be  inviolable,  and  that  he  should  sit  by  the 
tide  of  the  tribunes.    Augustus  took  every  oppor- 
tsaityof  praising  and  supporting  his  absent  col- 
Wje,  Antony,  and  by  this  stratagem  the  Romans 
padaaOy  became  convinced,  that  if  new  disputes 
»WJd  break  out  between  them,  the  fault  could  not 
;«iisit;ly  be  with  Augustus.    But  matters  did  not 
yet  come  to  this  :  the  most  urgent  thing  was  to  keep 
hm  treop*  created,  and  to  acquire  funds  for  paying 
'^m.   After  suppressing  a  mutiny  among  the  in- 
fant reterana,  he  prepared  for  a 
mme  tribes  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic of  which  the  Romans  had  never  liecome  com- 
f^e  masters,  and  which  from  time  to  time  refused 
to  pay  their  tribute.    Augustus  inarched  along  the 
c  an.  without  meeting  with  much  resistance,  until 
he  cam-  near  the  country  of  the  Japydes :  their 
<j.:u'aj  Metulnm  was  strongly  fortined  ;ind  garri- 
soned ;  but  the  perseverance  of  Augustus  and  the 
c  uroge  of  his  tn>ops  compelled  the  g.irmon  to  sur- 
render, and  the  place  was  changed  into  a  heap  of 
ubes  by  the  brave  Japydes  themselves  ( a c  3d).  As 
the  season  of  the  year  was  not  yet  much  advanced, 
■Augustus  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Pan- 
aoaiani  in  Segestica.    After  several  engagements 
during  their  march  through  the  country,  the  Ro- 
i  appeared  before  the  town  of  Segcsta,  which, 
a  siege,  of  thirty  days,  sued  for  pardon.  Au- 
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gust  us,  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  imposed  only  a  fine 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  his  legate  Fufius 
Oeminus  behind  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five 
cohorts,  he  returned  to  Rome.  Octavia  had  in  the 
meantime  been  repudiated  by  Antony ;  and  at  the 
request  of  Augustus  the  senate  declared  Octavia 
and  Livia  inviolable,  and  granted  them  the  right 
of  conducting  their  own  affairs  without  any  male 
assistance — an  apparent  reparation  for  the  insult 
offered  to  Octavia  by  her  husband,  but  in  reality  a 
means  of  keeping  the  recollection  of  it  alive.  Au- 
gustus intended  next  to  make  an  expedition  against 
Britain,  but  the  news  of  fresh  revolts  in  the  coun- 
tries from  which  he  had  just  returned,  altered  his 
plan.  His  generals  soon  restored  peace,  but  he 
himself  went  to  Dalmatia,  where  Agrippa  had  the 
command.  Several  towns  were  taken,  and  neither 
life  nor  property  was  spared.  Augustus  penetrated 
as  far  as  Setovia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  his 
knee.  After  his  recovery,  he  gave  the  command 
to  Statilius  Taurus,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  un- 
dertake the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c  33,  which 
he  entered  upon  on  the  1st  of  January  together 
with  L.  Volcatius  Tullus,  and  laid  down  on  the 
same  day,  under  the  pretext  of  the  Dalmatian  war, 
though  his  presence  there  was  no  longer  necessary, 
since  Statilius  Taurus  bad  already  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Dalmatians.  Out  of  the  spoils  made 
in  this  war  Augustus  erected  a  portico  called,  after 
bis  sister,  Octavia.  During  this  year,  Agrippa  was 
acdile,  and  did  all  he  could  to  gain  popularity  for 
his  friend  Augustus  and  himself,  and  Augustus 
also  made  several  very  useful  regulations. 

Meantime  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
of  Antony  in  the  East  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  point  him  out  to  the  Romans  as  an  enemy  of 
the  republic,  but  Augustus  did  not  neglect  to  direct 
attention  secretly  to  his  follies.  Letters  now  passed 
between  the  two  triumvirs  full  of  mutual  crimina- 
tions ;  and  Antony  already  purchased  from  Arta- 
vasdes  cavalry  for  the  impending  war  against  his 
colleague.  The  rupture  between  the  two  triumvirs 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  and  am- 
bition of  Cleopatra.  During  the  year  b.  c.  32, 
while  Cleopatra  kept  Antony  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  intoxication,  Augustus  had  time  to  convince  tho 
Romans  that  the  heavy  sacrifices  he  demanded  of 
them  were  to  be  made  on  their  own  behalf  only,  as 
Italy  had  to  fear  everything  from  Antony.  War 
was  now  declared  against  Cleopatra,  for  Antony 
was  looked  upon  only  as  her  infatuated  slave.  In 
b.  c  31,  Augustus  was  consul  for  the  third  time 
with  M.  Valerius  Messalla.  Rome  was  in  a  stato 
of  great  excitement  and  alarm,  and  all  classes  had 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  An  attempt  of 
Augustus  to  attack  his  enemy  during  the  winter 
was  frustrated  by  storms ;  but,  in  the  spring,  his 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  able  Agrippa, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  Augustus  himself  with  his  legions 
landed  in  Epeirus.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took 
their  station  near  the  promontory  of  Actiunt  in 
Acarnania.  Their  fleet  had  no  able  rowers,  and 
everything  depended  upon  the  courage  of  the  sol- 
diers and  the  size  of  their  ships.  Some  persons 
ventured  to  doubt  the  safety  of  entering  upon  a 
sea-fight,  but  Cleopatra's  opinion  prevailed,  and 
the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  in  September,  31. 
As  soon  as  the  queen  observed  that  victory  was 
not  certain  on  her  side,  she  took  to  flight,  and  An- 
tony soon  followed  her.   His  fleet  fought  in  vain 
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to  the  last,  and,  after  a  long  hesitation,  the  land 
forces  surrendered. 

The  danger  which  liad  threatened  to  bring  Homo 
under  the  dominion  of  an  eastern  queen  was  thus 
removed,  the  ambition  of  Augustus  was  satisfied, 
and  his  generosity  met  with  general  admiration. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  proceeded  slowly 
through  Greece  and  a  part  of  western  Asia,  where 
he  entered  on  his  fourth  consulship  for  the  year 
B.  c  30,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Samos.  The 
confidence  of  his  array  in  him  grew  with  his  sac- 
cess,  but  the  Teterans  again  shewed  symptoms  of 
discontent,  and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  them.  Soon  after,  they  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  Augustas  hastened 
from  Samos  to  remedy  the  eril  in  person.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped  the  storms 
and  arriYed  at  Brundusium.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  Roman  senators,  equites,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  people,  which  emboldened  him  to  ask  for 
their  assistance  to  pay  his  soldiers.  His  requests 
were  readily  complied  with,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  towards  the  veterans,  and 
assigned  lands  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pin*.  Without  going  to  Rome,  he  soon  after  sailed 
to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Cleopatra 
negotiated  with  Augustus  to  betray  Antony  ;  but 
when  she  found  that  Augustus  only  wanted  to 
spare  her  that  she  might  adom  his  triumph,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  [Antonius,  No.  12.] 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  booty 
which  Augustus  obtained  was  so  immense,  that  he 
could  easily  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  army.  At 
Rome  the  senate  and  people  rivalled  each  other  in 
devising  new  honours  and  distinctions  for  Augustus, 
who  was  now  alone  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world. 
In  Samos  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulship  for 
the  year  B.  c  29.  The  senate  sanctioned  all  his 
acts,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  extraordinary 
rights  and  privileges.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  as  peace  was  restored  throughout  the  em- 
pire. In  August  of  the  same  year,  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  celebrated  his  threefold 
triumph  over  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 
Antony  and  Egypt ;  and  he  obtained  the  title  of 
imperator  for  ever. 

After  these  solemnities  were  over,  Augustus  un- 
dertook the  consulship  for  the  year  2b*  together 
with  his  friend  Agrippa,  He  was  determined  from 
the  first  not  to  lay  down  the  power  which  his  own 
successes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  although  he  occasionally  pre- 
tended that  he  would  resign  it.  He  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  all  parts 
of  the  government ;  and,  as  he  was  invested  with 
the  censorship,  he  began  by  clearing  the  senate  of 
all  unworthy  members;  he  ejected  two  hundred 
senators,  and  also  raised  the  senatorial  census  ;  but 
where  a  worthy  senator's  property  did  not  come 
up  to  the  new  standard,  he  very  liberally  made  it 
up  out  of  his  own  means.  He  raised  many  ple- 
beian families  to  the  rank  of  patricians ;  and  as  he 
had  a  predilection  for  ancient,  especially  religious, 
institutions,  he  restored  several  temples  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  also  built  new  ones.  The 
keeping  of  the  aerarium  was  transferred  from  the 
quaestors  to  the  praetors  and  ex-praetors.  After 
having  introduced  these  and  many  other  useful 
changes,  he  proposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down 
his  powers,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  ten  years 


longer.  This  plan  was  afterwards  repeated  several 
times,  and  he  apparently  allowed  himself  to  be  al- 
ways persuaded  to  retain  his  power  cither  for  ten 
or  five  years  longer.  He  next  made  a  division  of 
the  provinces,  leaving  the  quiet  and  peaceful  ones 
to  the  senate,  and  retaining  for  himself  those  which 
required  the  presence  of  an  army.  The  adraini*- 
tnition  of  the  former  was  given  every  year  by  the 
senate  to  proconsuls,  while  Augustus  placed  the 
others  under  Ugati  Caeaaru,  sometimes  also  called 
propraetores,  whom  he  appointed  at  any  time  be 
pleased.  He  declined  all  honours  and  distinctions 
which  were  calculated  to  remind  the  Romans  of 
kingly  power ;  he  preferred  allowing  the  republican 
forms  to  continue,  in  order  that  he  might  imper- 
ceptibly concentrate  in  his  own  person  ail  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  separated.  He 
accepted,  however,  the  name  of  Augustus,  which 
was  offered  to  him  on  the  proposal  of  L.  Munatius 
Plancus.  In  B.  c  23  he  entered  upon  his  eleventh 
consulship,  but  laid  it  down  immediately  after- 
wards; and,  after  having  also  declined  the  dicta- 
torship, which  was  offered  him  by  the  sonata,  ho 
accepted  the  imperium  proconsulare  and  the  tribu- 
nitia  potcstas  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolability 
was  legally  established,  while  by  the  imperium 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.  When  in  b.  c  12  Lcpidus, 
the  pontiff x  maximut,  died,  Augustus,  on  whom 
the  title  of  chief  pontiff  had  been  conferred  on  a 
former  occasion,  entered  upon  the  office  itself. 
Thus  he  became  the  high  priest  of  the  state,  and 
obtained  the  highest  influence  over  all  the  other 
colleges  of  priests.  Although  he  had  thus  united 
in  his  own  person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  yet 
he  was  too  prudent  to  assume  exclusively  the  titles 
of  all  of  them,  or  to  shew  to  the  Romans  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.  Other  persons  were  accord- 
ingly allowed  to  hold  the  consulship,  proctorship, 
and  other  public  offices ;  but  these  offices  were  in 
reality  mere  forms  and  titles,  like  the  new  o fliers 
which  he  created  to  reward  his  friends  and  parti- 
sans. Augustus  assumed  nothing  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  monarch :  he  retained  the  simple 
mode  of  living  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  continued  his 
familiar  intimacy  with  his  friends,  and  appeared  in 
public  without  any  pomp  or  pageantry ;  a  kingly 
court,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

His  relation  to  the  senate  was  at  first  rather  un- 
defined :  in  B.  c.  28  he  had  been  made  princeps 
senatus,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  24  he 
was  exempted  by  the  senate  from  all  the  laws  of 
the  state.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Au- 
gustus seldom  attended  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
but  formed  a  sort  of  privy  council,  consisting  of 
twenty  senators,  with  whom  be  discussed  the  most 
important  political  matters.  Augustus  had  no  mi- 
nisters, in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but  on  state 
matters,  which  he  did  not  choose  to  be  discussed 
in  public,  he  consulted  his  personal  friends,  C.  Cil- 
nius  Maecenas,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  Valerius 
Messalla  Corvinus,  and  Asinius  Poliio,  all  of  whom 
contributed,  each  in  his  way,  to  increase  the  splen- 
dour of  the  capital  and  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 
The  people  retained  their  republican  privileges, 
though  they  were  mere  forms:  they  still  met  in 
their  assemblies,  and  elected  consuls  and  other 
magistrates;  but  only  such  persons  were  elected  as 
had  been  proposed  or  recommended  by  the  emperor. 
The  almost  uninterrupted  festivities,  games,  and 
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diftriboiioiu  of  corn,  and  the  like,  made  the  people 
ferpet  the  substance  of  their  republican  freedom; 
i&d  thev  vera  ready  to  serve  him  who  fed  thorn 


b'betslly :  the  population  of  the  city  was  then 
httfe  better  than  a  mob. 

It  w  3.  necessary  consequence  of  the  dominion 
sonured  by  force  of  anna,  that  standing  armies 
(autn  ttaiua)  were  kept  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  ss  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  in  many  instances  became  the 
foandxtwm  of  flourishing  towns.    The  veterans 
distributed  into  a  number  of  colonies.  For 
the  protection  of  his  own  person,  Augustus  esta- 
bhthed  tea  praetorian  cohorts,  consisting  of  one 
tbouaad  men  each,  which  were  placed  under  the 
oxmnaod  of  two  equites  with  the  title  of  praefecti 
pnrtorio.   For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order 
•ad  security  in  the  city,  he  instituted  a  sort  of 
police,  under  the  name  of  cohortes  urbanae,  which 
•ere  rader  the  command  of  the  praefectus  urbi. 
The  fleets  were  stationed  at  Ravenna,  Miaenum, 
and  in  various  ports  of  the  provinces.   In  the  divi- 
sion sf  the  provinces  which  Augustus  had  made  in 
**c.  27,  especial  regulations  were  made  to  secure 
itnct  justice  in  their  administration  ;  in  conse- 
qstnee  of  which  many,  especially  those  which  were 
b«  oppressed  by  armies,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 
ffwperity.    Egypt  was  governed  in  a  manner 
dmerext  from  that  of  all  other  provinces.  The 
k*woa  of  the  provinces  was  necessarily  followed 
W  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
shici  were  in  a  bad  condition,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  civil  wars,  and  partly  through  all  the 
fafe&u)  buds  in  Italy  having  been  assigned  to  the 
t*tenns.    The  system  of  taxation  was  revised, 
«d  the  taxes  increased.    The  aerarium,  out  of 
■hkh  the  senate  defrayed  the  public  expenses, 
^separated  from  the  fiacus,  the  funds  of  the 
«*peror,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  armies. 

Asgustu*  enacted  several  laws  to  improve  the 
>wnl  condition  of  the  Romans,  and  to  secure  the 
pabhr  peace  and  safety.  Thus  he  made  several 
rtpiUtioM  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scarcity  and 


other  works  of  public  utility.  The  large  sums 
•f  money  which  were  put  into  circulation  revived 
""nwite  and  industry,  from  which  the  eastern 
pwrincM  especially  and  Egypt  derived  great  ad- 
vantages. 

Although  Augustus,  who  must  have  been  star- 
tled and  frightened  by  the  murder  of  Caesar,  treat- 
*1  the  Romans  with  the  utmost  caution  and  mild- 
dcss,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  out  of  sight  every 
thing  that  might  shew  him  in  the  light  of  a  sove- 
jet  several  conspiracies  against  his  life  re- 
minded him  that  there  were  still  persons  of  a 
ribbon  spirit.     It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
tKfition  the  name?  of  the  leaders  of  these  conspi- 
M.  Lepidus,  L.  Murena,  Fannius  Caepio, 
*nd  ComtHus  Cinxta,  who  are  treated  of  in  sepa- 
articles. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
k  only  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  wars 
a  which  he  himself  took  part  Most  of  tbcm 
»ere  conducted  by  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
fed  not  be  noticed  here.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
imark,  that  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
*»e  not  wars  of  aggression,  but  chiefly  undertaken 
to  secure  the  Roman  dominion  and  to  protect  the 

exposed  than  be- 
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fore  to  the  hostile  inroads  of  barbarians.  In 
B.  c.  27,  Augustus  sent  M.  Crassus  to  chock  the 
incursions  of  the  Dacians,  Bastarnians,  and  Moe- 
sians  on  the  Danube ;  and,  iu  the  same  year,  he 
himself  went  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  began  the 
conquest  of  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Asturii^ whose 
subjugation,  however,  was  not  completed  till  B.  c 
19  by  Agrippa.    During  this  campaign  Augustus 
founded  several  towns  for  his  veterans,  such  as 
Augusta  Emerita  and  Caesar  Augusta.    In  b.  c. 
21  Augustus  travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece, 
and  spent  the  winter  following  at  Samoa.  After 
this,  he  went  to  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Par- 
thin.    The  ruling  king,  Phraates,  for  fear  of  the 
Romans,  sent  back  the  standards  and  prisoners 
which  bad  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  20,  Augustus  returned 
to  Samos,  to  spend  the  approaching  winter  there. 
Here  ambassadors  from  India  appeared  before  him, 
with  presents  from  their  king,  Pandion,  to  confirm 
the  friendship  which  had  been  sought  on  a  former 
occasion.    In  the  autumn  of  n.  c  19,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where*  new  honours  and  distinctions  were, 
conferred  upon  him.  His  vanity  was  so  much  gra- 
tified at  these  bloodless  victories  which  he  had 
obtained  in  Syria  and  Samoa,  that  he  struck  medals 
to  commemorate  them,  and  afterwards  dedicated 
the  standards  which  he  had  received  from  Phraates 
in  the  new  temple  of  Mars  Ultor.   In  a.  c  1 8,  the 
impcrium  of  Augustus  was  prolonged  for  five  years, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  increased  the  number 
of  senators  to  600.    The  wars  in  Armenia,  in  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  conducted  by 
his  generals  with  varying  success.    In  B.  c.  16  the 
Romans  suffered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  by 
some  German  tribes ;  and  Augustus,  who  thought 
the  danger  greater  than  it  really  was,  went  himself 
to  Gaul,  and  spent  two  years  there,  to  regulate  the 
government  of  that  province,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  defending  it  against  the 
Germans.    In  B.  c.  13  he  returned  to  Rome,  leav- 
ing the  protection  of  the  frontier  on  the  Rhine  to 
his  step-son,  Drusus  Nero.    In  B.  c  9  he  again 
went  to  Gaul,  where  he  received  German  ambassa- 
dors, who  sued  for  peace;  but  he  treacherously 
detained  them,  and  distributed  them  in  the  towns 
of  Gaul,  where  they  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in 
despair.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  Tiberius  and  Drusus.    From  this 
time  forward,  Augustus  docs  not  appear  to  have 
again  taken  any  active  part  in  the  wars  that  were 
carried  on.    Those  in  Germany  were  the  most  for- 
midable, and  lasted  longer  than  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. 

In  a.  d.  13,  Augustus  who  had  then  reached 
his  75th  year,  again  undertook  the  government  of 
the  empire  for  ten  years  longer;  but  be  threw 
some  part  of  the  burden  upon  his  adopted  son  and 
successor,  Tiberius,  by  making  him  his  colleague. 
In  the  year  following,  a.  d.  14,  Tiberius  was  to 
undertake  a  campaign  in  Illvricum,  and  Augustus 
though  he  was  bowed  down  by  old  age,  by  domestic 
misfortunes  and  cares  of  every  kind,  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Naples.  On  his  return,  he  was  taken 
ill  at  Nolo,  and  died  there  on  the  29th  of  August, 
a.  d.  1 4,  at  the  ago  of  76.  When  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  his  friends 
who  were  present  whether  he  had  not  acted  his 
part  well.  He  died  very  gently  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  Livia,  who  kept  the  event  secret,  until  Tibe- 
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rius  had  returned  to  Nola,  where  he  was  immedi-  I 
ately  saluted  as  the  successor  of  Augustus.  The 
body  of  the  emperor  was  carried  by  the  decuriones 
of  Nola  to  Bovillae,  where  it  was  received  by  the 
Roman  equites  and  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  so- 
lemn apotheosis  took  place  in  the  Campus  Marti  us, 
and  his  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  mauboleura 
which  he  himself  had  built. 

As  regards  the  domestic  life  of  Augustus,  he  was 
one  of  those  unhappy  men  whom  fortune  surrounds 
with  all  her  outward  splendour,  and  who  can  yet 
partake  but  little  of  the  general  happiness  which 
they  establish  or  promote.  His  domestic  misfor- 
tunes must  have  embittered  all  his  enjoyments. 
Augustus  was  a  man  of  great  caution  and  modera- 
tion— two  qualities  by  which  he  maintained  his 
power  over  the  Roman  world;  but  in  his  matri- 
monial relations  and  as  a  father  he  was  not  happy, 
chiefly  through  his  own  mult  He  was  first  mar- 
ried, though  only  nominally,  to  Clodia,  a  daughter 
of  Clodius  and  Fulvia.  His  second  wife,  Scribonia, 
was  a  relation  of  Sext  Pompeius :  she  bore  him 
his  only  daughter,  Julia.  After  he  had  divorced 
Scribonia,  he  married  Livia  Drusilla,  who  was  car- 
ried away  from  her  husband,  Tiberius  Nero,  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.  She  brought  Augustus  two 
step-sons,  Tiberius  Nero  and  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
sus. She  secured  the  love  and  attachment  of  her 
husband  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  Augustus 
had  at  tint  fixed  on  M.  Marcellus  as  his  successor, 


the  son  of  his  sister  Octavia,  who  was  married  to  his 
daughter,  Julia.  Agrippa,  jealous  of  Augustus* 
partiality  for  him,  left  Rome,  and  did  not  return 
till  Marcellus  had  died  in  the  flower  of  his  life. 
Julia  was  now  compelled  by  her  father  to  marry 
the  aged  Agrippa,  and  her  eons,  Caius  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  principes  ju- 
ventutis.  At  the  death  of  Agrippa,  in  a.  c  12, 
Tiberius  was  obliged  to  divorce  his  wife,  Vipsania, 
and,  contrary  to  his  own  will,  to  marry  Julia. 
Dissatisfied  with  her  conduct  and  the  elevation  of 
her  sons,  he  went,  in  el  c  6,  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
spent  eight  years,  to  avoid  living  with  Julia.  Au- 
gustus, who  became  at  last  disgusted  with  her 
conduct,  sent  her  in  a.  c.  2  into  exile  in  the  island 
of  Pandataria,  near  the  coast  of  Campania,  whither 
she  was  followed  by  her  mother,  Scribonia.  The 
children  of  Julia,  Julia  the  Younger  and  Agrippa 
Postumus,  were  likewise  banished.  The  grief  of 
Augustus  was  increased  by  the  deaths  of  his  friend 
Maecenas,  in  b.  c.  8,  and  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  who  are  said  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Livia, 
who  wished  to  make  room  for  her  own  son,  Tibe- 
rius, whom  the  deluded  emperor  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  and  to  make  his  colleague  and  successor. 
Tiberius,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  adopt  Drusus 
Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  late  brother,  Drusus. 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  family  of  Augustus 
is  given  in  the  annexed  stemma. 


Stemma  op  Augustus  and  his  Family. 


1. 


Octavia,  the  elder. 


C  Octaviua,  praetor  in  B.  c  61,  married  to 
2.  Atia,  daughter  of  M.  Alius  Balbus  and  Julia,  a 


of  C.  Julius 


1.  beta 


u    y    ;  :cr.  2.  C. Octavius  (C.  Julius  Cak&ar  Octavi- 

anus  Augustus),  married  to 
1.  Clodia.      2.  Scribonia.      3.  Livia. 

Julia,  married  to 
2.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.      3.  Tib* Rica,  emperor. 

No 


1.  M.  Marcellus. 
No 


f 


5.  Agrippa 


1.  C  Caesar,  married  to  Livia,   2.  L.  Caesar,  betrothed   3.  Julia,  married     4.  Agrip-  S. 

the  sister  of  Germanicus.       to  Aemilia  Lepida.       to  L.  Aemiliu*  pina,  Postu- 

Died  a.  o.  4.  Died  a.  b.  2.  Paullus.  mar-  mus. 

|  ried  to  Put  to 

j —  j  Germa-  death 

1.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  2.  Aemilia  Lcpida,  nica»*  a.d.  14. 

married  to  Drusilla,  married  to 

daughter  of  Germanicus.       1.  Ap.  Junius  Silanus.   2.  Drusus. 


1.  L. 


1 


2.  M. 


ia  CaL 


3.  Junia  Calvina. 


1.  Nero,  married  2.  Drusus, 

to  Julia,  dau.  married  to 

of  Drusus,  the  Aemilia 

son  of  Tiberius.  Lepida. 

(Tac  Ann.  vi.  (Tac  A  nn. 

27.)  vi.  40.) 


3.  Calioula,   4.  Agrippina,    5.  Drusilla,  married 
emperor.  married  to       to  I.  L.  Cassius, 


Cn.  Domi- 
tius. 


and  2.  M.  Acmil. 


Nbro,  emperor. 


6.  Livia  or  Lf» 
viUa^narricd 
to  1.  M.  Vi- 
cinius, 

2.  Quintiliua 
Varus.  (?) 
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Our  space  does  not  allow  us  here  to  enter  into 
a  critical  examination  of  the  character  of  Augus- 
ts :  trior  be  did  is  recorded  in  history,  and  public 
epmion  in  his  own  time  praised  him  for  it  as  an 
excellent  prince  and  statesman  ;  the  investigation 
of  the  hddrn  motives  of  his  actions  is  such  a  deli- 
cate subject,  that  both  ancient  and  modern  writers 

&i^Cvd  the  m:,t  opposite  opinions,  and 

both  supported  by  strong  arguments.  The  main 
difficulty  lies  in  die  question,  whether  his  govern- 
ment was  the  fruit  of  his  honest  intentions  and 
wishes,  or  whether  it  was  merely  a  means  of  satis- 
fying his  own  ambition  and  love  of  dominion  ;  in 
ether  words,  whether  he  was  a  straightforward 
uii  }.>->:>>■.<  man,  or  a  most  consummate  hypocrite. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  his  reign  was  a  period 
it  Judy  and  the  provinces  and  that 
it  removed  the  causes  of  future  civil  wars.  Pre- 
vious to  the  victory  of  Actium  his  character  is  less 
a  natter  of  doubt,  and  there  we  find  sufficient 
protA  of  his  cruelty,  selfishness,  and  faithlessness 
towards  his  friends.  He  has  sometimes  been 
charged  with  cowardice,  but,  so  far  as  military 
wfape  is  concerned,  the  charge  is  unfounded. 

(The  principal  ancient  sources  concerning  the 
Ihe  sad  reign  of  Augustus  arc :  Sueton.  Augustus  ; 
Nirohas  Daroasc  De  Vita  Augusti ;  Dion  Cass, 
x-'v.— Ivi;  Tacitus  A  anal.  i.  ;  Cicero's  Epistles 
sal  FUqTia  ;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  5£>— 124  ;  Plut.  An- 
'Wii.  Besides  the  numerous  modern  works  on 
tie  History  of  Rome,  we  refer  especially  to  A. 
W  eichert,  Imperaioris  Caesaris  A  ugusti  Scriptorum 
f^fjwt,  Fane  L,  Grimae,  1841,  4  to.,  which  con- 
tuns  an  excellent  account  of  the  youth  of  Augustus 
awi  his  education  ;  Drumann,  Geschichte  Horns,  vol. 
JT-  pp.  245—302,  who  treats  of  his  history  down 
t>  the  battle  of  Actium  ;  Loeboll,  Utbtr  das  Prin- 
f7*rt  da  J  m  nut  ax,  in  Ka tuner's  Ilistorischcs  Tas- 
5ter,  Jahrgang,  1834;  Karl  Hoeck, 
Geschichte  ratn  VerJaU  der  RepuUik  bis 
:tT  V'JIrmiiimg  der  Monarchic  unicr  Constanlin,  i. 
L  pp.214— 421.)  [L.S.] 


COIN  OF  AUGUSTUS. 


AVIA'NUS,  M.  AEMILIUS,  a  friend  of 
Citem,  and  the  patron  of  Avianus  Evander  and 
■V.-anus  Hammonius.    (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiil  2,  21, 

m 

AVJAWS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  author  of  a  col- 
V-ction  of  forty-two  Aesopic  fables  in  Latin  elegiac 
Tpf»,  dedicated  to  a  certain  Theodosius,  who  is 
sidressed  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  highly 
ctJtivaud  mind.  The  designation  of  this  writer 
spears  under  a  number  of  different  shapes  in  dif- 
'-rrat  .MSS.,  such  as  Avianus,  Anianus,  Abidaus, 
and  Avienus,  from  which  last  form  he  was 
kj  many  of  the  earlier  historians  of  Roman  Utera- 
tut,  such  as  Vossius  and  Funccias  identified  with 
'•t-  geographical  poet,  Rufus  Festus  Avicnus, 
[Avixxfs]  But,  independent  of  the  circumstance 
I  -at  no  fact  except  this  resemblance  of  name  can 

adduced  in  support  of  such  an  opinion,  the  ar- 


gument derived  from  the  style  of  these  compositions 
must,  to  every  reader  of  taste  and  discrimination, 
appear  conclusive.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
unlike  the  vigorous,  bold,  spirited,  and  highly  em- 
bellished rotundity  which  characterizes  the  Des- 
criptio  Orbis  and  the  Aratea  than  the  feeble,  hesi- 
tating, dull  meagreness  of  the  fabulist.  Making  all 
allowances  for  numerous  corruptions  in  the  text, 
we  can  scarcely  regard  these  pieces  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  early  effusions  of  some  unprac- 
tised youth,  who  patched  very  unskilfully  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  the  purer  classics  especially 
Virgil,  upon  the  rude  dialect  of  an  unlettered  age. 
Cannegictcr,  in  his  erudite  but  most  tedious 
dissertation,  has  toiled  unsuccessfully  to  prove  that 
Avianus  flourished  under  the  Antonincs.  Werns- 
dorf,  again,  places  him  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  adopting  the  views  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  Theodosius  of  the  dedication  may 
be  Aurelius  Macrobius  Ambrosius  Theodosius,  the 
grammarian,  and  adding  the  conjecture,  that  the 
Flavianus  of  the  Saturnalia  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  transcribers  into  FL  Avianus  These 
are  mere  guesses  and  may  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Judging  from  the  language,  and  wc 
have  nothing  else  whatever  to  guide  us  we  should 
feel  inclined  to  place  him  a  hundred  years  later. 

Avianus  was  first  printed  independently  by  Jac. 
de  Breda,  at  Devcnter  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1494,  4to.,  Gothic  characters,  under  the  title 
"  Apologus  Aviani  civis  Romani  adolescentulis  ad 
mores  et  Latin um  serroonem  capessendos  utilissi- 
mus but  the  editio  princeps  is  appended  to  the 
fables  of  Aesop  which  appeared  about  1480.  The 
earlier  editions  contain  only  twenty-seven  fables ; 
the  whole  forty-two  were  first  published  by  Rigal- 
tius,  along  with  Aesop  and  other  opuscula  (16mo. 
Lugd.  1570).  The  most  complete  edition  is  that 
of  Cannegieter,  8vo.  Amstel.  1731,  which  was  fol- 
lowed bv  those  of  Nodell,  8vo.  Amstel.  1787,  and 
of  C.  H.  Txschucke,  12mo.  Lips  1790. 

u  The  fables  of  Avian  translated  into  Englyshe" 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  "  The  Subtyl  Histo- 
ryes  and  Fables  of  Esope,  translated  out  of  Frenshe 
into  Englysshe,  by  William  Caxton  at  Westmyn- 
stre.  In  the  yere  of  our  lorde  m  cccc  1  \  \  mil,  &c 
Enprynted  by  the  same  the  xxvj  daye  of  March*  the  yere 
of  our  lord  at  cccc  Ixxxiij,  And  the  fyrtt  yere  of  the 
regne  of  kyng  Rychard  the  thyrde"  folio.  This  book 
was  reprinted  by  Pynson.  We  have  a  translation 
into  Italian  by  Giov.  Gris.  Trombelli,  8vo.  Vcnez. 
1735;  and  into  German  by  H.  Fr.  Kerler,  in  his 
Rom.  FabeMichter,  StuttganL  1838.  (Vossius  de 
Potiis  Latt.  p.  56  ;  Funccius,  de  Vegeta  L.  L.  Senec- 
tute,  cap,  iii.  §  lvi.;  Barth.  Advertar.  xix.  24,  xxvii. 
3,  xxxix.  7  and  13,  xlvi.  4,  7,  16;  Wernsdorf, 
Poett.  Latt.  Minn.  vol.  v.  pars  ii.  p.  663,  who  effec- 
tually destroys  the  leading  argument  of  Cannegieter 
that  Avianus  must  be  intermediate  between  Phae- 
drus  and  Titianus  upon  which  idea  the  hypothesis 
that  he  lived  under  the  Antonines  rests)  [W.R.] 
AVIA'NUS  EVANDER.  [Evander.] 
AVIA'NUS  FLACCUS.  [Flacci*.] 
AVIA'NUS  HAMMO'NIUS.  [Hammonius.] 
AVIA'NUS,  LAETUS,  the  name  prefixed  to 
an  epigram  in  bad  Latin,  comprised  in  three  ele- 
giac distichs  on  the  famous  work  of  Martianus 
Capella.  The  subject  proves  that  it  cannot  be  ear- 
lier than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Burmann, 
Antholog.  Add.  i.  p.  738,  or  Ep.  n.  553,  ed.  Meyer.; 
Barth.  Adversar.  xviii.  21.)  [W.  R.J 
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AVIA'NUS  PHILO'XENUS.  [Piiiloxk- 

AVI'DIUS  CA'SSIUS.  [Carsius.] 
AVI'DIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccus.] 
C.  AVIE'NUS,  tribune  of  the  soldier*  of  the 
tenth  legion,  was  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the 
army,  on  account  of  misconduct  in  the  African  war, 
B.c.46.  (Hirt  B.A/r.  46.) 

AVIE'NUS,  RUFUS  FESTUS.  The  fol- 
lowing poems  are  ascribed  to  an  author  bearing 
this  name  :— 

1.  tktcriptio  Orbis  Terra*,  or,  as  it  is  variously 
entitled  in  different  editions  and  MSS.,  Metaphrusu 
Pervr*eos  Dionysii — Situs  Orbis — Ambitus  Or6w— 
in  1394  hexameter  lines,  derived  directly  from  the 
lttpc/rrwis  of  Dionysias,  and  containing  a  succinct 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  the  known 
world.  It  adheres  too  closely  in  some  places,  and 
departs  too  widely  in  others,  from  the  text  of  the 
Alexandrian,  to  be  called  with  propriety  a  trans- 
lation, or  even  a  paraphrase,  and  still  less  docs  it 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  work, 
but  approaches  more  nearly  to  our  modern  idea  of 
a  new  edition  compressed  in  certain  passages,  en- 
larged in  others,  and  altered  throughout.  These 
changes  can  hardly  be  considered  as  improvements, 
for  not  unfrcquently  the  anxiety  of  the  writer  to 
expand  and  embellish  his  original  has  made  him 
wander  into  extravagance  and  error,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  fear  of  becoming  prolix  and  tedious 
has  led  to  injudicious  curtailments,  and  induced 
him  to  omit  the  names  of  nations  and  districts 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over.  Nor 
doe*  he  attempt  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  his  pre- 
decessor, nor  to  take  advantage  of  those  stores  of 
knowledge  which  must  have  been  available  at  the 
period  when  he  lived ;  but  the  blunders  and  follies 
of  the  old  Greek  poets,  who  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  the  regions  to  the  West  and  North 
of  their  own  country,  are  implicitly  followed,  and 
many  things  set  down  which  every  well-informed 
man  under  the  empire  must  have  known  to  be 
absurd.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  energy 
and  liveliness  of  style,  which  animates  the  inherent 
dulness  of  the  undertaking  and  carries  the  reader 
lightly  on.  while  much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
varying  the  expression  of  constantly-recurring 
ideas. 

2.  Ora  Maritime^  a  fragment  in  703  Iambic 
trimeters.  The  plan  comprehended  a  full  delinea- 
tion of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  those  of  the  Euxine  and  sea  of  Asov,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  without  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  ;  but  we  know  not  if  this  design  was 
ever  fully  carried  out,  for  the  portion  which  has 
been  preserved  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
coast  stretching  from  Marseilles  to  Cadiz.  The 
author  professes  to  have  commenced  the  essay  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  inquiries  of  a  youth 
named  Probus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  with  re- 
sard  to  the  geography  of  the  Pontus  and  the 
Maeotic  Gulf ;  but  if  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  task 
executed  in  a  less  satisfactory  manner.  There  is 
an  absence  of  all  order  and  arrangement.  Instead 
of  advancing  steadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  are 
carried  backwards  and  forwards,  transported 
abruptly  from  one  spot  to  another  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  brought  again  and  again  to  the  same 
point  without  completing  any  circuit,  besides  being 
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distracted  with  discussions  on  localities  and  objects 
totally  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Moreover, 
the  different  nations  and  districts  are  distinguished 
by  their  ancient  and  forgotten  names,  instead  of 
those  by  which  they  were  actually  known  at  the 
time  when  this  guide-book  was  composed,  and  all 
the  old  and  exploded  fantasies  of  half  mythical 
geography  revived  and  gravely  propounded.  We 
are  led  almost  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Avicnus,  possessing  no  practical  or  scientific  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subject,  had  read  a  number  of 
conflicting  accounts  of  the  countries  in  question, 
written  in  former  times  by  persons  who  were  as 
ignorant  as  himself,  and  had  combined  and  pieced 
them  together  in  the  hope  of  elaborating  a  consistent 
whole, —  neglecting  with  strange  perversity  the 
numerous  sources  of  accurate  information  opened 
up  by  the  wars  so  long  waged  and  the  dominion 
so  long  exercised  by  his  countrymen  in  those 
regions. 

3.  AraUa  Pkaenomena,  and  Aratea  Prog- 
nostic^ both  in  Hexameter  verse,  the  first  con- 
taining 1325,  the  second  552  lines.  They  bear 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  well  known  works 
of  Aratus  as  the  Destriptio  Orbis  Terra*  does 
to  that  of  Dionyaius.  The  general  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  original  is  followed  throughout,  and 
several  passages  are  translated  more  closely  than 
in  the  versions  of  Cicero  and  Germanicus,  but  on 
the  other  hand  many  of  the  mythical  legends  are 
expanded,  new  talcs  are  introduced,  and  extracts 
from  the  works  of  celebrated  astronomers,  scraps 
of  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  fragments  of 
Aegyptian  superstition,  are  combined  and  worked 
up  with  the  materials  of  the  old  fabric  The  re- 
sult is  much  more  successful  than  in  the  two  efforts 
previously  examined.  Here  there  was  more  room 
for  the  imagination  to  disport  itself  unencumbered 
with  dry  details  and  stubborn  facts,  and  accord- 
ingly the  interest  is  well  sustained  and  the  flowing 
and  spirited  style  of  the  poet  appears  to  great 
advantage. 

4.  Three  short  fugitive  pieces,  the  first  addressed 
to  a  friend,  Flavian*?  Afyrmccius,  V.  CL,  requesting 
a  gift  of  some  pomegranates  from  his  estates  in 
Africa,  in  order  to  remove  an  attack  of  bile  and 
indigestion  ;  the  second,  De  Cantu  Sirenum*  or 
Sirenum  A  lletjoria,  on  the  allurements  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Achelous  and  the  device  by  which  Ulysses 
escaped  their  wiles ;  the  third,  Ad  Arnicas  de  Agny, 
enumerating  the  various  occupations  which  by 
turns  occupied  the  time  and  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  writer  each  day  when  living  in  country  re- 
tirement. 

We  must  remark,  that  while  we  can  scarcely 
entertain  a  doubt  that  the  two  Geographical  Essays 
are  from  the  same  pen,  especially  since  in  the 
second  (1.  71)  we  find  a  direct  reference  to  the 
first,  we  have  no  external  evidence  connecting 
them  with  the  others,  except  the  fact,  that  the 
same  name  is  prefixed  in  all  MSS.  to  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  epigrams. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style,  manner,  and 
phraseology  of  the  Aratcan  poems  correspond  ao 
exactly  with  what  we  observe  in  the  rest,  that 
scholars  in  general  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment which  assigns  the  whole  to  one  person.  They 
evidently  belong  to  an  epoch  when  Latin  litera- 
ture, although  fast  verging  to  old  age,  was  still 
fresh  and  hale,  and  far  from  being  paralyzed  by 
infirmiticB  ;— we  still  perceive  with 
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force  and  freedom  of  expression  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  inflated  feebleness  and  uneasy  stiffness 
which  marked  the  last  period  of  decay. 

Assuming  that  the  astronomical  Avienus  is  the 
same  with  the  geographical  Avienus,  we  can  at 
once  determine  approximately  the  age  to  which  he 
belongs ;  for  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  Titus,  mentions  that  the 
quotation  by  the  Apostle,  in  the  xviL  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  Tow  ydp  ko1  yivos  sV/tsV,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratus,  u  quern  Cicero  in 
Latin  urn  sermonem  transtulit,  et  Germanicus  Cae- 
sar, et  nuper  Avianu.n  Now  Jerome  died  in  420; 
therefore,  allowing  all  fair  latitude  to  the  somewhat 
indefinite  nuper,  we  may  with  tolerable  certainty 
place  Avienus  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, under  Valens,  the  Valentinians,  Gratian, 
and  Theodosius,  or  even  somewhat  earlier,  under 
Constantine  and  Julian.  Our  next  step  loads  us 
upon  ground  much  less  Arm,  but  we  may  venture 
jet  a  little  further.  An  inscription,  discovered 
originally,  we  are  told,  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas, 
of  the  Furbishers,  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  de- 
posited in  the  Villa  Caesarina,  has  been  published 
by  Fabretti  and  others,  and  will  be  found  in  Bur- 
mann's  Anthologia.  (L  79,  or  Ep  .n.  278,  cd.  Meyer.) 
It  bears  as  a  title  R.  Fkstlr  V.  C.  Db  Se  Ad 
Dksm  Nortiax,  and  begins  in  the  first  person, 
Festnt  Mtuoni  toboUt  proletque  Aviexi,  after 
which  follows  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  this 
individual,  that  he  was  born  at  Vulsinii,  that  he 
dwelt  at  Rome,  tnat  he  had  twice  been  elevated  to 
the  office  of  proconsul,  that  he  was  the  happy 
husband  of  a  lady  named  Placida,  the  proud  father 
of  a  numerous  offspring,  and  the  author  of  many 
poems  (carmina  tnulta  terms)  ;  then  follows  a  sort 
of  epitaph  in  four  lines,  inscribed  by  Placidus,  ap- 
parently the  son  of  the  above  personage,  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  his  sire.  Wernsdorf  and  others 
have  at  once  pronounced  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Festus  who  here  calls  himself  descendant  of 
Musonius  and  son  of  Avienus,  for  such  is  undoubt- 
edly the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  must  be  the 
tame  with  our  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  The  proof 
adduced,  when  carefully  sifted,  amounts  to  this: — 
1.  It  is  probable  that  the  ancestor  here  referred  to 
may  be  C.  Musonius  Rufus,  the  celebrated  Stoic 
and  intimate  friend  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  He 
was  exiled  by  Nero,  patronized  by  Vespasian,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  who  treat 
of  this  period.  This  idea  receives  confirmation 
from  the  circumstance  that  Tacitus  and  Philostratus 
both  represent  Musonius  as  a  Tuscan,  and  Suidas 
expressly  a«»erts  that  he  was  a  native  of  Vulsinii 
We  thus  fully  establish  an  identity  of  name  be- 
tween the  writer  of  the  inscription  and  our 
Avienus,  and  can  explain  satisfactorily  how  the  ap- 
p-  liation  Rufus  came  into  the  family.  2.  From 
two  laws  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  (see  Gotho- 
fred,  Pntopogr.  Cod.  Throd.),  it  appears  that  a 
certain  Festus  was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the 
years  366  and  367,  which  agree*  with  the  age  we 
have  assigned  to  our  Avienus  from  St  Jerome, 
and  an  inscription  is  extant  (Boeckh,  Inter,  Grate 
L  p.  436)  commemorating  the  gratitude  of  the 
.Athenian*  towards  'PouVjxoj  frijtrros,  proconsul  of 
Greece.  Now  the  editor  of  Dionysius  and  Aratus 
mu»t  have  been  a  Greek  scholar,  and  we  gather 
fn-m  srtcoe  lines  in  the  Descriptio  that  he  bad  re- 
peatedly visited  Delphi  in  person  ;  thus  he  may  be 
this  very  Twt+tos  +vtrros,  and  the  two  proconsular 
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appointments  are  in  this  way  determined.  3.  The 
words  "  earmina  tnulta  terms "  point  out  a  simi- 
larity of  taste  and  occupation.  4.  Lastly,  in  the 
epitaph  by  Placidus  we  detect  an  expression, 
w  Jupiter  acthram  (Pandit,  Feste  tibi),n  which 
seems  to  allude  directly  to  the  second  line  of  the 
Phaenomena,  "exceUum  reserat  Jupiter  aethram," 
although  this  may  be  merely  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. It  will  be  seen  that  the  evidence  requires 
a  good  deal  of  hypothetical  patching  to  enable  it  to 
hang  together  at  all,  and  by  no  means  justifies  the 
undoubting  confidence  of  Wernsdorf ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  the  coincidences  are  remarkable. 

We  need  scarcely  notice  the  opinion  of  some 
early  critics,  that  Avienus  was  a  Spaniard,  since  it 
avowedly  rests  upon  the  consideratiun,  that  the 
fragment  of  the  Ora  Maritima  which  has  been 
preserved  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  contains  quotations  from  the  works  of  Hiniilco 
and  the  Carthaginian  annalists  with  regard  to  that 
country  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  To  refute 
such  arguments  would  be  almost  as  idle  as  to 
invent  them.  Nor  need  we  treat  with  greater 
respect  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  Christian.  Not 
a  line  can  be  quoted  which  would  appear  to  any 
reasonable  man  favourable  to  such  a  notion  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  Pagan 
gods  we  find  that  he  expresses  in  very  unequivocal 
language  a  marked  reverence  for  their  worship. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  the 
idea,  that  he  is  the  young  Avienus  introduced  by 
Macrobius  in  the  Saturnalia  as  talking  with  Sym- 
machus.  So  far  as  dates  are  concerned  there  is  no 
anachronism  involved,  but  the  name  was  very 
common,  and  we  have  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  any 
conclusion. 

Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil  (x.  388), 
speaks  of  an  Avienus  who  had  turned  the  whole  of 
Virgil  and  Livy  into  Iambics  (qui  Mum  ViryUium 
et  Livium  iambit  tcriptit),  and  refers  to  him  again 
(x.  272)  as  the  person  M  qui  iambis  scripsil  Vir- 
gilii  fabulas."  We  cannot  doubt  that  Livy  the 
historian  must  be  indicated  here,  for  he  was  by  so 
much  the  most  celebrated  of  all  authors  bearing 
that  appellation,  that  a  grammarian  like  Servius 
would  scarcely  have  failed  to  add  a  distinguishing 
epithet  bad  any  other  Livy  been  meant  There, 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  operation  to  have 
been  performed  upon  Virgil,  for  we  know  that 
such  conversions  were  common  exercises  during 
the  decline  of  literature,  and  Suidas  tells  us  in 
particular  of  a  certain  Marian  us,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  who  turned  the  dactylics  of 
Theocritus,  Apollonius,  Callimachus,  and  others, 
into  iambic  measures. 

Lastly,  all  scholars  now  admit  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  the  prose  treatise 
44  Breviarium  de  Victoriis  ac  Provinciis  Populi  Ro- 
man i  ad  Valentin ianum  Auguatum,"  ascribed  to  a 
Sextus  Rufus  or  Rufus  Festus,  and  the  topographi- 
cal compendium  "  Sexti  Rufi  de  Region!  bus  Urbis 
Romae,"  belong  to  Avienus,  as  was  at  one  time 
maintained  ;  while  the  poem  **  De  Urbibus  11  is- 
paniae  Meditcrraneis,"  quoted  as  his  work  by 
several  Spaniards,  is  now  known  to  be  a  forgery, 
executed  in  all  probability  by  a  certain  Hieronymua 
Romanus,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo,  who  was  notorious 
for  such  frauds. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Avienus  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  Roman  characters,  by  Antonius  do 
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Strata,  under  the  care  of  Victor  Pisanus,  in  4to., 
and  bears  the  date  of  25th  October  (8  Kal.  Not.), 
1488.  It  contain*  the  Descriptio  Orbit  Ttrraey 
the  Ora  Maritima,  the  Am  tea,  and  the  epigram 
addressed  to  Flavianus  Myrmecius ;  besides  which 
wo  find  in  the  same  volume  the  translation  of 
Aratus  by  Cicero  and  Gcrmanicua,  and  the  verses 
of  Q.  Serenus  Samonicus  on  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Poetae 
Latini  Minores  of  Wernsdorf,  which,  however, 
does  not  include  the  Aratea,  Wernsdorf  not  having 
lived  to  complete  his  work.  But  this  last  piece 
also,  which  was  carefully  edited  by  Buhle  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  Aratus,  is  given  in  the 
French  reprint  of  Wernsdorf  (1825),  which  forms 
a  portion  of  the  collection  of  Latin  classics  pub- 
lished at  Paris  by  Lemaire.  [W.  It) 

A  V  TOLA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  A  cilia 
gens,  which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  very  end  of 
the  republic 

1.  M\  Acilics  A  viola,  consul  suffectus  in  b.c. 
33,  from  the  1st  of  July,  is  probably  the  same 
A  viola  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  life  again  on 
the  funeral  pile,  when  it  was  supposed  that  he  was 
dead,  but  to  have  been  nevertheless  burnt  to  death, 
because  the  flames  could  not  be  extinguished. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  52.  s.  53 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  12.) 

2.  ActLius  A  viola,  legate  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis 
under  Tiberius,  put  down  an  outbreak  of  the  Ande- 
cavi  and  Turonii,  in  A.  d.  21.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  41.) 

3.  M\  Acllius  A  viola,  consul  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  54.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
64  ;  Suet.  Claud.  45.) 

AVITIA'NUS,  son  of  Julius  Ausonius  and 
Acmilia  Aeonia,  was  a  young  roan  of  great  pro- 
mise, who  was  being  brought  up  to  follow  his  fa- 
ther's profession  as  a  physician,  but  died  at  an 
early  age,  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  poet  Ausonius,  who 
in  one  of  his  poems  {Parent,  xiii.)  laments  his  pre- 
mature death,  and  gives  the  above  particulars  of 
his  Ufe.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AVI'TUS,  A'LCIMUS  ECDI'CIUS(orECDl'- 
D1US),  son  of  Isicius,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  was 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  to  have  given  promise  of  that  eru- 
dition which  subsequently  gained  for  him,  among 
his  countrymen  at  least,  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  profound  and  eloquent  scholar  of  his  age. 
After  bestowing  an  ample  inheritance  on  the  poor, 
he  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  close  to  the  walls  of  his  native  city,  and  re- 
mained in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  until  the 
death  of  his  father  (in  a.  d.  490),  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  archiepiscopal  dignity.  His  fame  as 
a  pious  and  charitable  priest  and  a  powerful  con- 
troversialist now  rose  very  high.  He  took  part  in 
the  celebrated  conference  at  Lyons  between  the 
Arians  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  held  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Burgundian  king,  where,  as  we  are 
told,  he  silenced  the  heretics  and  brought  back 
many  waverers  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Gun- 
debald  himself  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  his  argu- 
ments, although  from  political  motives  he  refused 
to  recant  his  errors  openly;  and  all  agree,  that 
after  his  death  his  son  Sigismnnd  publicly  declared 
his  adherence  to  the  true  faith.  Avitus,  at  the 
request  of  his  royal  admirers,  published  treatises 
in  confutation  of  the  Neatorians,  Eutychians,  Sa- 


bellians,  and  Pelagians,  and  was  peculiarly  boccm*. 
ful  in  gaining  over  a  number  of  Jews  who  had  set- 
tled in  his  diocese.  By  pope  Hormiida  he  wm 
appointed  vicar  apostolic  in  Gaul,  in  the  year  51" 
presided  at  the  council  of  Epaune  (oowilum  Epn- 
nense),  died  on  the  5th  of  February,  523,  wj 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul, 
where  he  had  passed  so  many  years  of  his  early 
life,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  received  the  howmn 
of  canonization. 

The  works  of  Avitus  are 

1.  Sacrorum  Pcematum  libri  quinque,  dedica^i 
to  his  brother,  ApoUinaris,  bishop  of  Valenua,  i 
renowned  worker  of  miracles.  This  collection  con- 
sists of  five  distinct  pieces,  all  in  hexameter  t«v, 
extending  to  upwards  of  2500  lines,  De  Initio  Mw 
di,  De  Peccaio  Originalu,  De  SmtenUa  Dei,Dtl* 
luvio  Mundi,  De  Transitu  Maris  /tori 

2.  De  consolatoria  Caetitatis  Laudt.  in  666  henr 
meters,  addressed  to  his  sister  Fuscina,  a  nun. 

These  productions  display  much  imagination  sad 
great  fluency ;  the  plan  of  the  different  portion*  H 
well  conceived  and  skilfully  executed,  and  both  ta 
versification  and  expression  they  deserve  the  mode- 
rate praise  of  being  much  better  than  could  hrc 
been  expected,  belonging  as  they  do  to  what  Fbm* 
cius  has  quaintly  termed  the  *  Incrs  ac  deerepin 
aenectua"  of  the  Latin  language.  Barthiw  u  «J 
opinion  that  we  are  prevented  from  estimating  than 
fairly,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  depravation 
and  interpolations  which  he  believe*  them  to  ha« 
suffered  from  the  monka  in  ages  still  more  barba- 
rous. Besides  his  effusions  in  verse,  Avitw  » 
known  to  have  published  nine  books  of  eouilet, 
and  a  great  number  of  homilies ;  but  of  these  u* 
following  only  are  extant : 

3.  Eighty-seven  letters  to  and  from  varwu*  pa- 
sons  of  distinction  in  church  and  state. 

4.  A  homily  "De  Fetto  Rogationum  et  pro- 
ejus  Insiitutioney 

5.  Eight  fragments  of  homilies. 

6.  Fragments  of  opuscula. 

These  remains  shew  that  he  was  well  versed  in 
scripture  and  in  theology,  and  that  he  possess^ 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  th*r 
contain  curious  and  valuable  information  on  variwi* 
points  of  ecclesiastical  history,  discipline,  aaJ  doc- 
trine. 

The  poems  were  first  printed  at  Strasburf  a 
1507  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Beroslda*, 
and  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorta 
of  Maittaire  and  similar  compilations. 

The  whole  works  of  Avitus  were  published  col- 
lectively with  notes  by  Pere  Sirmond,  at  Pans 
1 643,  8vo.,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Opa*^ 
of  the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers,  aci 
also  in  the  works  of  Sirmond  published  by  Pert  b 
Baume,  Paris,  1690,  fol.,  and  reprinted  at  Veox*. 
1729,  fol.  Since  that  period,  a  new  homily  U* 
been  discovered,  and  is  included  in  the  fifth  *oi  « 
the  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  bv  Dom.  Martenne. 

AVI'TUS,  A'LPHIUS.  The  Latin  port  qaevd 
under  this  name  is  believed  to  have  flourished  dar- 
ing the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Maty 
suppose  him  to  be  the  same  person  with  Att» 
Flavus — the  precocious  pupil  of  Cestius  and  <v 
temporary  with  Seneca,  who  while  yet  a  boy 
so  famed  for  his  eloquence,  that  crowds  flocked  v> 
listen  to  his  orations  (Senec  Controv.  LI ) — and 
Flavius  Alfius,  referred  to  by  Pliny  (//.  JV.  »- 
as  an  authority  for  a  story  about  dolphins,  H«*cv 
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Vossius  conjectures,  that  his  designation  at  full 
length  and  properly  arranged  mar  have  been  Fla- 
vus  Alt: ii-  A  vitus.  All  this  is  very  ingenious  and 
very  uncertain.  We  know  from  Terentianus  Mau- 
rus  (L  2448),  that  Alphius  Avitus  composed  a 
work  upon  Illustrious  Men,  in  iambic  dimeters, 
extending  to  several  books;  and  eight  lines  are 
cited  by  Priscian  from  the  second  book,  forming  a 
port  of  the  legend  of  the  Faliscan  schoolmaster  who 
betrayed  his  pupils  to  Camillus;  besides  which, 
three  lines  more  from  the  first  book  are  contained 
in  some  MSS.  of  the  same  grammarian.  (Priscian, 
vol.  L  pp.  410,  553,  vol.  ii.  p.  131,  ed.  Krehl,  or  pp. 
823,  947,  1 1 36,  ed.  Putsch.)  These  fragments  are 
given  in  the  Anthologia  Latina  of  Burmann,  ii.  p. 
267.  and  Add.  ii.  p.  730,  or  Ep.  n.  125,  ed.  Meyer. 

There  is  also  an  "  Alplieus  philologua,"  from 
whom  Priscian  adduces  five  words  (vol.  L  p.  370, 
ed.  Kr.,  or  p.  792,  ed.  Putsch),  and  an  Alfius  whose 
work  on  the  Trojan  war  is  mentioned  by  Festus, 
s.  e.  Mamertini.  (Wernsdorf,  Poett.  Latt.  Minn. 
voL  iii.  p.  xxxi.,  vol.  iv.  pars  ii.  p.  826.)  [W.  R.] 

AVITUS,  OALLO'NIUS,  was  legate  over  the 
provinces  of  Thrace  under  Aurelian,  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  that  emperor  is  quoted  by 
Vopiscus  in  the  life  of  Bonosus.  Some  critics  have 
supposed,  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  "  allocutio 
fcponsalia,"  in  five  hexameters,  preserved  among  the 
**  fragment*  epithalamiorum  vcterum,"  and  that  the 
little  poem  itself  was  one  of  the  hundred  nuptial 
lays  which  were  composed  and  recited  when  Gal- 
lienus  celebrated  the  marriages  of  his  nephews. 
(Pollio,  GaJL  1 1.)  Wernsdorf,  however,  considers 
that  the  lines  belong  to  A Icimus  Avitus  Alethita, 
f  Alethiur.]  (Wernsdorf,  Poett.  Latt.  Minn.  vol. 
iv.  part  ii.  p.  501  ;  Burmann,  Antkolog.  iii.  259,  or 
Ep.  n.  259,  ed.  Mevcr.)  [W.  K.] 

A  VITUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  husband  of  Julia 
Maesa,  brother-in-law  of  Julia  Domna  and  Scpti- 
roius  Severus,  uncle  by  marriage  of  Caracalla,  father 
of  Julia  Soemias  and  Julia  Mamaea,  and  maternal 
grandfather  of  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus. 
He  was  of  consular  rank,  and,  as  we  gather  from 
the  fragments  of  Dion  Cassius,  governed  in  succes- 
sion Asia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Cyprus.  From  him 
Elapabalus  inherited  the  name  of  Avitus — an  ap- 
pellation by  which  ancient  historians  frequently 
distinguish  that  emperor.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxxviii.  30, 
lxxix.  16;  Herod ian,  v.  3.  §  2  ;  see  also  the  genea- 
logical table  under  Caracalla.)        [W.  R.] 

AVITUS,  M.  MAECI'LIUS,  emperor  of  the 
West,  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  spent  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life 
in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  field-sports,  jurispru- 
dence, and  arms.  The  first  public  office  to  which 
he  was  promoted  was  the  praetorian  pracfecture  of 
Cianl,  and  whilst  in  retirement  in  his  villa  near 
Clermont,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  armies 
of  GauL  During  this  period,  he  twice  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Visigothic  court,  first  in  A.  D.  450 
toTheodoric  I,  to  secure  his  alliance  on  the  invasion 
of  A  tula  ;  secondly  in  a.  d.  456,  to  Theodoric  1 1., 
on  which  last  occasion,  having  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Maximua,  and  of  the  sack  of  Rome 
by  the  Vandals,  he  was,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Visigoths,  raised  to  the  vacant  throne ;  but,  after  a 
rear's  weak  and  insolent  reign,  was  deposed  by 
kirimer,  and  relumed  to  private  life  as  bishop  of 
Placentia.  But  the  senate  having  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  he  fled  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  his  patron  saint,  Julian,  at  Brivas  in  Au- 
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vergne,  and  there  died,  or  at  least  was  buried. 
(a.  n.  456.) 

His  private  life  is  chiefly  known  from  the  Pane- 
gyric of  his  son-in-law,  Sidonius  Apollinarus ;  his 
public  life  from  Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  11.  and  Idatius, 
Chronuxm.  [A.  P.  S.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  Avitus  has  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Avitus  crowned  with  a  diadem  of 
pearls,  and  the  inscription  D.  M.  Avitus  Pkrp.  F. 
Aug.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  emperor  wearing  the 
paludamentum,  and  standing  with  one  foot  upon  a 
barbarian ;  in  the  right  hand  he  holds  the  cross, 
and  in  the  left  a  small  figure  of  Victory. 


AULANUS  EVANDER.  [Evander.] 

AULESTES,  a  Tyrrhenian  ally  of  Aeneas  in 
Italy,  is  called  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  the  nymph 
Manto,  and  brother  of  Ocnus.  He  was  slain  by 
Measapua,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Perusia.    (Virg.  Aen.  x.  207,  xii.  290.)     [L.  S.] 

AU'LIA  GENS,  probably  plebeian.  Persons 
of  this  name  rarely  occur,  though  one  member  of 
the  gens,  Q.  Aulius  Cerretanus,  obtained  the  con- 
sulship twice  in  the  Samnite  war,  in  b.  c.  323  and 
319.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  praenomen 
Aulus,  as  Sextius  from  Sextus,  Marcius  from  Mar- 
cus, and  Quintius  from  Quintua.  The  only  cogno- 
men belonging  to  this  gens  is  Cerretanus. 

AULIS  (AuAlf),  a  daughter  of  Ogygus  and 
Thebe,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  of  Aulis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  ix.  1 9. 
§  5.)  Other  traditions  called  her  a  daughter  of 
Euonymus,  the  son  of  Cephissus.  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v.  AOaIi.)  She  was  one  of  the  goddesses  who 
watched  over  oaths  under  the  name  of  trpa^iiUai. 
[Alalcomknia.]  [L.  S.] 

M\  AU'LIUS,  praefect  of  the  allies,  was  killed 
in  the  battle  in  which  Marcellus  was  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  B.  c.  208.  (Liv.  xxviL  26,  27.) 

AULC/NTUS  (AdAtlwof),  a  surname  of  Ascle- 
pius,  derived  from  a  temple  he  had  in  Aulon,  a  val- 
ley in  Messenia.  (Paus.  iv.  36.  §  5.)     [L.  S.] 

AURA  (Afya),  a  daughter  of  Lelas  and  Peri- 
boea,  was  one  of  the  swift-footed  companions  of 
Artemis.  She  was  beloved  by  Dionysus,  but  fled 
from  him,  until  Aphrodite,  at  the  request  of  Dio- 
nysus, inspired  her  with  love  for  the  god.  She 
accordingly  became  by  him  the  mother  of  twin*, 
but  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  she  was  seized 
with  madness,  tore  one  of  her  children  to  pieces, 
and  then  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  (Nonnus, 
Dionys.  260.)  Aura  also  occurs  as  the  name  of  a 
race-horse  and  of  one  of  Actaeon's  dogs.  ( Paus.  vi. 
13.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  181.)  [L.  S.] 

AURE'LIA,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
the  dictator,  and  of  two  daughters.  It  is  doubtful 
who  her  parents  were :  Drumann  (Gesrh.  Horns, 
iii.  p.  128)  conjectures  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  Rutilia  (comp.  Cic.  ad 
Att.  xii.  20),  and  that  C.  M.  and  L.  Cottae,  who 
were  consuls  in  B.C.  75,  74,  and  65  respectively, 
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were  her  brother*.  She  carefully  watched  oyer  the 
education  of  her  children  (Dial,  de  Orat.  28 ;  comp. 
Dion  Cast.  xliv.  38),  and  always  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  her  son.  She  appears  to 
have  constantly  lived  with  him ;  and  Caesar  on  his 
part  treated  her  with  great  affection  and  respect. 
Thus,  it  is  said,  that  on  the  day  when  he  was 
elected  Pontifex  Maximus,  ac  63,  he  told  his 
mother,  as  she  kissed  him  upon  his  leaving  his 
house  in  the  morning  to  proceed  to  the  comitia, 
that  he  would  not  return  home  except  as  Pontifex 
Maximus.  (Suet  Cues.  13.)  It  was  Aurelia  who 
detected  Clodius  in  the  house  of  her  son  during  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea  in 
D.  c  62.  (Plut  Cat*.  9,  10;  Suet  Caet.  74.)  She 
died  in  b.  c  54,  while  her  son  was  in  OauL  (Suet 
Can.  26.) 

AURE'LIA  FADILLA.  [Antoninus, p.211.] 
AURE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the 
family  names,  under  the  republic,  are  Cotta, 
Or  est  as,  and  Scaurus.  On  coins  we  find  the 
cognomens  Cotta  and  Scaurus,  and  perhaps  Rufus 
(EckheL,  t.  p.  147)»  the  last  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  historians.  The  first  member  of  the  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
in  b.  c.  252,  from  which  time  the  Aurelii  become 
distinguished  in  history  down  to  the  end  of  the 
republic  Under  the  early  emperors,  we  find  an 
Aurelian  family  of  the  name  of  Fulvus,  from  which 
the  Roman  emperor  Antoninus  was  descended, 
whose  name  originally  was  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 
[See  pp.  210,211.] 

AURE'LIA  MESSALI'NA.  [Albinos,  p. 
93,  b.J 

AURE'LIA  ORESTILLA,  a  beautiful  but  pro- 
fligate  woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia 
at  first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage,  Catiline  is  said 
to  have  killed  his  own  offspring  in  order  to  remove 
this  impediment  to  their  union.  (Sail.  Cat.  1 5, 35 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  2 ;  comp.  Ctc.  ad  Fam.  ix.  22.) 
Her  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the  younger  Cornifi- 
cius  in  B.  c.  49.  (Caelius,  ap.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 

AURELIA'NUS,  named  twice  by  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (Ixxviii.  12,  19),  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
spirator against  Caracal  la,  who  appears  in  the  text 
of  Spartianus  as  Rmnus  or  ftt  tianm.  The  soldiers 
demanded  him  from  Macrinus,  who  at  first  resisted 
their  importunities,  but  at  length  yielded  him  up 
to  their  fury.  [W.  R.] 

AURELIA'NUS.  On  coins,  this  emperor  is 
uniformly  styled  L.  Domitius  AureUanus,  but  in 
some  fasti  and  ascriptions  he  appears  as  Valerius 
or  Valerianus  Aurelianus,  the  name  Valerius  being 
confirmed  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  pre- 
decessor, Claudius.  (Vopisc.  c.  17.)  He  was  of 
such  hrjnble  origin,  that  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  his  family,  nor  of  the  time  or  place  of  his  nati- 
vity. According  to  the  account  commonly  received, 
he  was  born  about  the  year  a.  d.  212,  at  Sirmium 
in  Pannonia,  or,  as  others  assert,  in  Dacia,  or  in 
Moctia.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a  farm 
servant  on  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  senator,  his 
mother  to  have  officiated  as  priestess  of  Sol  in  the 
village  where  she  dwelt  It  is  certain  that  her 
son,  in  after-life,  regarded  that  deity  as  his  tutelary 
god,  and  erected  for  his  worship  at  Rome  a  magni- 
ficent temple,  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  costly  ornaments.  In  early  youth,  Aurelian 
was  remarkable  for  vivacity  of  disposition,  for  bo- 
dily strength,  and  for  an  enthusiastic  love  of  all 
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military  exercises.  After  entering  upon  the  career 
of  arms,  he  seems  to  have  served  in  every  grade 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  became  so  re- 
nowned for  promptness  in  the  use  of  weapons  and 
for  individual  prowess,  that  his  comrades  distin- 
guished him  as  u  Hand-on- sword  "  (Aurtiianus 
manu  ad  ferrum).  In  a  war  against  the  Sanua- 
tians,  he  was  believed  to  have  slain  forty-eight  of 
the  enemy  in  one  day,  and  nearly  a  thousand  in 
the  course  of  a  single  campaign.  When  tribune  of 
the  sixth  legion  in  OauL,  he  repelled  a  predatory 
incursion  of  the  Franks,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
near  Mayence,  and  now  for  the  first  time  appear 
in  history.  His  fame  as  a  soldier,  an  officer,  and  a 
general,  gradually  rose  so  high,  that  Valerian  com- 
pared him  to  the  Corvini  and  Scipios  of  the  olden 
time,  and,  declaring  that  no  reward  was  adeq  uate 
to  his  merits,  bestowed  on  him  the  titles  of  Liber- 
ator of  Illyria  and  Restorer  of  OauL  Having  been 
appointed  lieutenant  to  Ulpius  Crinitus,  captain- 
general  of  Illyria  and  Thrace,  he  expelled  the 
Goths  from  these  provinces ;  and  so  important  was 
this  service  deemed,  that  Valerian,  in  a  solemn  as- 
sembly held  at  Byzantium,  publicly  returned  thanks 
to  Aurelian  for  having  averted  the  dangers  by 
which  the  state  was  menaced,  and  after  presenting 
him  with  a  multitude  of  military  decorations,  pro- 
claimed him  consul  elect  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  adopted  by  Ulpius  Crinitus,  declared  his  heir, 
and  probably  received  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  suffectus  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  257. 

We  hear  nothing  of  Aurelian  during  the  reign 
of  the  indolent  and  feeble  Gallienus;  but  great  suc- 
cesses were  achieved  by  him  under  Claudius,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  previously 
held  by  bis  adopted  father,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  against  the  Goths,  and 
nominated  coraiiumder- in-chief  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
empire. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  which  took  place 
at  Sirmium  in  270,  Aurelian  was  at  once  bailed  as 
his  successor  by  the  legions.  Quintillus,  the  bro- 
ther of  Claudius,  at  the  same  time  asserted  his 
own  claims  at  Aquileia ;  but  being  abandoned  by 
his  soldiers,  put  himself  to  death  within  less  than 
three  weeks  from  the  time  when  he  assumed  the 
purple. 

The  reign  of  Aurelian,  which  lasted  for  about 
four  years  and  a  half,  from  the  end  of  August  270, 
until  the  middle  of  March,  275,  presents  a  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  for  a  while 
their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 

As  soon  as  his  authority  had  been  formally  re- 
cognised in  the  metropolis,  he  directed  his  first  ef- 
forts against  a  numerous  host  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, who,  led  by  two  kings  and  many  powerful 
chiefs,  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  ravaging 
Pannonia.  These,  after  sustaining  a  decisive  de- 
feat were  forced  to  submit  and  were  permitted  to 
retire  upon  leaving  the  sons  of  the  two  kings  and 
other  noble  youths,  as  hostages,  and  furnishing  a 
contingent  of  two  thousand  auxiliaries. 

A  great  victory  was  next  gained  over  the  Ale- 
manni  and  other  German  tribes,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  serious  reverse.  For,  while  the  em- 
peror was  employing  every  exertion  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  he  failed  to  watch  them  in  front  The 
barbarians,  taking  advantage  of  this  oversight, 
pressed  boldly  forwards,  outstripped  their  heavy- 
armed  pursuers,  and  bursting  into  Italy  wasted  all 
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Coal  pine  GauL  When  at  length  overtaken  near 
Placentia,  they  avoided  a  battle  and  sought  shelter 
in  a  thkk  forest.  Issuing  from  thence  under  cloud 
of  night,  they  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Romans 
vita  great  slaughter,  and,  advancing  into  Umbria, 
threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Aurelian, 
however,  having  rallied  his  army,  defeated  the  in- 
vaders near  Fano,  and  in  two  subsequent  engage- 
ments. 

During  the  panic  caused  by  the  first  alarm  of 
this  inroad,  a  formidable  sedition  had  arisen  in  the 
city.  Aurelian,  upon  his  return  from  the  pursuit, 
giving  way  to  his  natural  violence  of  temper,  exe- 
cuted bloody  vengeance  upon  the  authors  of  the 
plot,  and  upon  all  to  whom  the  slightest  suspicion 
a:Ux:b>-<jL  Numbers  suffered  death,  and  many  no- 
ble senator*  were  sacrificed  upon  the  most  frivolous 
charge*.  Ammianus  distinctly  asserts,  that  the 
wealthiest  were  selected  as  victims,  in  order  that 
their  confiscated  fortunes  might  replenish  an  ex- 
hausted treasury. 

Aurelian  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  far- 
faced  Zenobia  [Zxnobla],  queen  of  Palmyra,  the 
widow  of  Odenathus  [Odenathus],  who  had  been 
permitted  by  Oallienus  to  participate  in  the  title  of 
Augustus,  and  had  extended  his  sway  over  a  large 
of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The 
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nns  tribes  on  the  Thracian  border,  who  opposed 
their  progress.  Passing  over  the  Bosporus,  they 
continned  their  triumphant  course  through  Bitby- 


us,  which  yielded  without  resistance,  stormed 
Tyana,  which  had  closed  its  gates  at  their  ap- 
proach, and  at  length  encountered  the  forces  of 
Zenobia  on  the  banks  of  the  0  routes,  not  fox  from 
Anrioch.  The  Palmyreinans,  being  driven  from  their 
position,  retreated  to  Emesa,  where  they  were  a  se- 
cond time  overpowered  in  a  bloody  battle  and  forced 
to  rt-i_irr  upon  their  capital.   Aurelian  pursued  them 
sttw  the  desert,  which  he  passed  in  safety,  al- 
though harassed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Bei<»'iin*.  and  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  Palmyra, 
surrendered  after  a  long  and  obstinate  de- 
the  queen  herself  having  been  previously 
captared  in  an  attempt  to  effect  her  escape  to  Per- 
sia,   A  profound  sensation  was  produced  by  these 
events,  and  embassies  poured  in  from  all  the  most 
:»:>»  «-rfui  nations  beyond  the  Euphrates  bearing 
gift*  and  seeking  friendship.    The  affairs  of  these 
regions  having  been  fully  arranged,  the  emperor  set 
wot  on  his  return  to  Italy.   At  Byzantium  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Palmyra  had  revolted,  had  murdered  the  gover- 
nor and  Roman  garrison,  and  proclaimed  a  relation 
of  Zenobia  Augustus.    He  immediately  turned 
bociu  nurebed  direct  to  Palmyra,  which  he  entered 
u-&r>pjvj*sL  massacred  the  whole  population,  and 
raised  the  city  to  the  ground,  leaving  orders,  how- 
ever, to  restore  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  bad 
Wn  pillaged  by  the  soldiers.    While  yet  in  Me- 
s^potaaia,  it  became  known  that  Egypt  had  risen 
in  iwbeiibn.  and  acknowledged  a  certain  Firmus  as 
tneir  prince.    Aurelian  instantly  numeu  to  Alex- 
andria, put  to 


But  Aurelian '» labours  were  not  yet  over.  All  the 
pruiuKes  of  the  East,  Greece,  Italy,  Illyria,  and 
Thrace,  now  owned  his  sway ;  but  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus  [Tx- 
i«J,  who  bad  been  declared  emperor  a  short 
before  the  death  of  GalLienus,  and  had  been  left 


in  undisturbed  possession  by  Claudius,  who  was  fully 
occupied  in  resisting  the  Germans  and  Goths  on  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Danube.  Tetricus,  however, 
finding  that  disaffection  prevailed  among  his  legions, 
is  said  to  bave  privately  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Aurelian.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Chalons, 
during  the  heat  of  which  Tetricus  surrendered 
himself,  and  his  soldiers,  being  then  left  without  a 
commander,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  the  Roman 
empire,  which  had  been  dismembered  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  was  now  once  more  restored  to  its 
former  integrity.  In  honour  of  the  long  series  of 
victories  by  which  this  result  had  been  obtained,  a 
magnificent  triumph  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  such 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar.  Among  the  long  pro- 
cession of  captives  which  defiled  along  the  Sacred 
Way,  three  might  be  seen,  who  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  all — Zenobia,  Tetricus,  and  his  son — 
a  queen,  an  Augustus,  and  a  Caesar. 

For  a  brief  period,  the  emperor  was  enabled  to 
devote  his  attention  to  domestic  improvements  and 
reforms.  Several  laws  were  passed  to  restrain  pro- 
fusion and  luxury.  The  poor  were  relieved  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  quays 
were  erected  along  the  river,  and  many  works  of 
public  utility  commenced.  The  most  important  of 
all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  forti- 
fied walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ample  circuit 
than  the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  fallen  into 
ruin ;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until 
the  reign  of  Probus. 

About  this  time,  a  formidable  disturbance  arose 
among  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  mint,  who  had  been  detected  in  extensive 
frauds,  and,  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  had  incited  to  insurrection  a  great  multitude. 
So  fierce  was  the  outbreak,  that  seven  thousand  sol- 
diers are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a  fight  upon  the 
Coelian  hill ;  but  the  riot,  which  almost  deserves  the 
name  of  a  civil  war,  was  at  length  suppressed. 

After  a  short  residence  in  the  city,  Aurelian  re- 
paired to  Gaul,  and  then  visited  in  succession  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube,  checking  by  bis  presence 
the  threatened  aggressions  of  the  restless  tribes  who 
were  ever  ready  to  renew  their  attacks.  He  at  this 
time  carried  into  effect  a  measure  which,  although 
offensive  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  was  dic- 
tated by  the  wisest  policy.  Dacia,  which  had  been 
first  conquered  by  Trajan,  but  for  a  long  series  of 
years  bad  been  the  seat  of  constant  war,  was  en- 
tirely abandoned,  and  the  garrisons  transported  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  was  hence- 
forward, as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  considered 
the  boundary  of  the  empire. 

A  large  force  was  now  collected  in  Thrace  in 
preparation  for  an  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
But  the  career  of  the  warlike  prince  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  A  certain  Mnestheus,  his  freed  man 
and  private  secretary,  had  betrayed  his  trust,  and, 
conscious  of  guilt,  contrived  by  means  of  forged 
documents  to  organise  a  conspiracy  among  some  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  army.  While  Aurelian 
was  on  the  march  between  Heracleia  and  Byran- 
tium,  he  was  suddenly  assailed,  and  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  named  Mucapor. 
The  treachery  of  Mnestheus  was  discovered  wbcu 
it  was  too  late.  He  was  seised  and  condemned  to 
be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sketch  that  Au- 
relian was  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  that  he 
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military  talent*  of  the  highest  order ;  and  that  to 
these  alone  he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation.  One 
of  his  most  conspicuous  virtues  as  a  commander 
was  the  rigid  discipline  which  he  enforced  among 
legions  long  accustomed  to  unbounded  license. 
His  rigour,  however,  was  free  from  caprice,  and 
tempered  by  stern  and  indexible  justice;  for  we 
And  that  his  soldiers  submitted  to  bis  rule  without 
a  murmur  while  he  was  still  in  a  private  station, 
raised  him  to  the  throne,  served  him  with  fidelity 
during  the  period  of  his  dominion,  and  after  his 
death  displayed  the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
his  memory.  His  great  faults  as  a  statesman  were 
the  harshness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  impetuous 
violence  of  his  passions,  which  frequently  betrayed 
him  into  acts  of  sanguinary  cruelty.  Diocletian 
was  wont  to  say,  that  Aurelian  was  better  fitted  to 
command  an  army  than  to  govern  a  state. 

The  wife  of  Aurelian,  we  learn  from  coins  and 
inscriptions,  was  Ulpia  Sevcrina,  and,  as  was  re- 
marked above,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  adopted  father,  Ulpius  Crinitus.  He 
had  a  daughter  whose  descendants  were  living  at 
Rome  when  Vopiscus  wrote,  (c.  4'2.) 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  humble 
Pannonian  peasant  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
princes  who  openly  assumed  the  regal  diadem; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  we  read  upon  medals 
struck  during  the  lifetime  of  an  emperor  the  arro- 
gant and  impious  titles  of  Lord  and  God  {Deo  et 
Dutnino  nostra  A  ureJia.no  A  up.). 

Our  chief  authorities  for  the  life  of  Aurelian  are 
an  elaborate  biography  by  Vopiscus  founded,  as  he 
himself  informs  us  upon  Greek  memoirs  and  espe- 
cially upon  certain  journals  kept  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor,  and  deposited  in  the  Ulpian  library. 
We  find  also  some  important  information  in  the 
other  writers  of  the  Augustan  history,  in  the  minor 
historians  and  in  the  works  of  Dexippus  and  Zosi- 
mus.  But  the  chronology  is  involved  in  inextrica- 
ble confusion.  Coins  which  are  usually  our  surest 
guides  here  afford  no  aid.  Thus  we  cannot  decide 
whether  the  expedition  against  Zenobia  preceded 
or  followed  the  submission  of  Tetricus ;  the  invasion 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  described  above  as  the 
first  event  after  his  accession,  is  by  Tillemont  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  inroads  one  before  and  the 
other  after  the  Alemannic  war  ;  so  also  the  evacu- 
ation of  Dacia  is  placed  by  Gibbon  among  the  ear- 
liest acts  of  his  reign,  and  represented  as  having 
exercised  a  material  influence  upon  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  Goths  while  others  refer  it  to  the 
very  close  of  his  life.  Although  these  and  all  the 
other  events  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  the  time 
when  they  occurred,  and  consequently  their  relation 
to  each  other,  are  altogether  doubtful.      [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  AURELIANUS. 

AURELIA'NUS,  CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS, 
a  very  celebrated  Latin  physician,  respecting  whose 
age  and  country  there  is  considerable  uncertainty. 
Some  writers  place  him  as  early  as  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  while  others  endeavour  to 


prove  that  he  was  at  least  a  century  later.  This 
opinion  is  founded  principally  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  his  not  mentioning,  or  being  mentioned 
by,  Galen,  indicating  that  they  were  contempora- 
ries or  rival*.  Numidia  lias  been  generally  assigned 
as  his  native  country,  but  perhaps  without  any  di- 
rect evidence  ;  it  may,  however,  be  concluded,  from 
the  imperfection  of  his  style  and  the  mcorrectness 
of  some  of  the  terms  which  he  employs  that  he 
was  not  a  native  either  of  Gt%eee  or  Italy.  But 
whatever  doubts  may  attach  to  his  personal  history, 
and  whatever  faults  of  style  may  exist  in  hi» 
writing,  they  afford  us  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  state  of  medical  science.  He  was  a 
professed  and  sealous  member  of  the  sect  of 
the  Methodici,  and  it  is  principally  from  his 
work  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  correct  view  of 
the  principles  and  practice  of  this  sect.  In  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  phaenomena  of  disease,  he  display! 
considerable  accuracy  of  observation  and  diagnostic 
sagacity  ;  and  he  describes  some  disorders  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  ancient  author. 
He  gives  us  a  very  ample  and  minute  detail  of  the 
practice  which  was  adopted  both  by  himself  and 
his  contemporaries ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  on  these  points  his  remarks  display  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  his  subject,  united  to  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  judgment 

He  divides  diseases  into  the  two  great  classes  of 
acute  and  chronic,  nearly  corresponding  to  diseases 
of  constriction  and  of  relaxation,  and  upon  th«e 
supposed  states  he  founds  his  primary  indication* ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  intimate  nature  of  these 
states  of  the  system,  as  well  as  of  all  hidden  or 
recondite  causes  generally,  he  thinks  it  unnecessary 
to  inquire,  provided  we  can  recognise  their  exist- 
ence, and  can  discover  the  means  of  removing  them. 
Hence  his  writings  are  less  theoretical  and  more 
decidedly  practical  than  those  of  any  other  author 
of  antiquity;  and  they  consequently  contributed 
more  to  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  and 
actual  treatment  of  disease  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded them.  They  contributed  in  an  especial  man- 
ner to  perfect  the  knowledge  of  therapeutics  by 
ascertaining  with  precision  the  proper  indications 
of  cure,  with  the  means  best  adapted  for  fulfilling 
them.  The  great  defect  of  Caelius  Aurelianus  (» 
defect  which  was  inherent  in  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged),  was  that  of  placing  too  much  dependence 
upon  the  twofold  division  of  diseases  and  not  suf- 
ficiently attending  to  the  minute  shades  by  which 
they  gradually  run  into  each  other  ;  which  i»  the 
more  remarkable  in  one  who  shews  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  phaenomena  of  disease,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  allows  himself  to  be  so  little  warped  by 
preconceived  hypotheses.  This  view  of  the  subject 
leads  him  not  unfrcquently  to  reject  active  and  de- 
cisive remedies  when  he  could  not  reconcile  their 
operation  to  his  supposed  indications ;  so  that,  al- 
though his  practice  is  seldom  what  can  be  styled 
bad,  it  is  occasionally  defective. 

His  work  consists  of  three  books  On  Acute  Dis- 
eases, **Celerum  Passionum,"  (or  "De  Morbt*  A  cu- 
tis,") and  five  books  On  Chronic  Diseases,  **Tar- 
darum  Passionura"  (or  M  Dc  Morbis  Chronicis"). 
The  books  On  Chronic  Diseases  were  first  published 
in  folio,  Basil.  1529  ;  those  On  Acute  Diseases  in 
8vo.  Paris  1533.  The  first  edition  of  the  whole 
work  was  that  published  at  Lyons  in  8vo.  1566*; 
pcrhapB  the  best  is  that  by  Amman,  Amstel  1 709, 
4 to.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.    The  last 
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edition  of  the  whole  work  is  that  by  Haller,  Lau- 
san,  1774,  8vo.  2  vols.  A  new  edition  was  begun 
at  Paris  by  Delattre,  1826,  8vo.,  but  only  one  vo- 
lume was  published.  Some  academical  dissertations 
on  Caeliut  Aureiianus  were  published  by  C.  G. 
K'uhn,  which  are  reprinted  in  his  Opuscula  Acade- 
mic* Media  H  Philological  Lips.  1827,  1828,  8vo. 
toL  ii.  p.  1,  &c  For  further  information  respecting 
Caelios  Aureiianus,  see  Hallcr's  Biblioth,  Medic 
Prod.  vol.  i. ;  Sprengel's  Hid  de  la  Med.  vol.  ii  ; 
Bostock's  HuL  o/  Med.;  and  Choulant's  Handbtteh 
der  B'uckerhtnde  fur  die  Aeltert  Median,  Leipzig, 
8vo.  1841,  from  which  two  latter  works  the  pre- 
ceding account  has  been  taken.  [  W.  A.  O.] 
AURELIA'NUS  FESTI'VUS.  [Fbstivub.] 
AURE'LIUS,  one  of  the  names  of  several 


Roman  emperors,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Antoninus,  Aurblius  Caracali.a,  Ca- 
rinus,  Carus,  Claudius,  Commodus,  Maxbn- 
tiu8,  maximianus,  numkrianus,  probu8, 
Quintillur,  Romulus,  Sbverus,  Vbrus. 

M.  AURE'LIUS  ANTONl'NUS,  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  "  the  philosopher," 
was  born  at  Rome,  on  the  Coelian  hill,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  a.  d.  121.  From  his  paternal  ancestors, 
who  for  three  generations  had  held  high  offices  of 
state  and  claimed  descent  from  Numa,  he  inherited 
the  name  of  M.  Annius  Verus,  while  from  his 
great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  side  he  received 
the  appellation  of  CatiUus  Severus.  The  principal 
members  and  connexions  of  the  family  are  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table  :— 


Annius  Verus,  of  praetorian  rank,  a  nativo 
of  the  i 


Annius  Verus,  consul  for  a  third  time  a.  d.  126, 
and  praef.  urb.  Married  Rupilia  Faustina, 
daughter  of  Ruptlius  Bonus,  a  consular. 


L.  Catilius  Severus, 
a.  o.l  20,  and  praef.  urb. 


Catilia.    (Not  named), 
married,  it  would  seem, 
L.  Calvisius  Tullus, 
a  second  time  109. 

Domitia  Calvilla. 

Verus. 


Annius  Annius  Verus.  Married 

Libo,  Domitia  Calvilla,  named 

Consul,  also  Lucilla,  and  died 

a.  d.  1 28.  while  praetor. 


Annia  Galena 
Faustina  Augusta, 
wife  of  Antoninus 

Pius  Augustus. 


Annia 

Cornincia, 
younger 
than  M. 


I 

M.  Annius  Verus, 
postca 

M.  Aurblius  Antoninus 
Augustus.  Married 
his  first  i 


Annia  Faustina 
Augusta,  wife  of 
Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  Au- 


M.  Annius  Verus, 
postea 

M.  Aurbliu8  Antoninus 
Aug. 


I. 

Annius 
Verus 


horn 

jr.  3, 
170. 


I  . 

Antoninus 
Geminus, 
twin  bro- 
ther of 
Cotnmodus, 
died  when 
4  years  old. 


L.  Aurelius  Corn- 
modus  Augustus, 
bora  31  August, 
A.  o.  161.  Mar- 
ried Brutia  Cris- 
pins^ daughter  of 
BrutiusPraesens. 


I 

Annia  Lucilla  Augusta,  wife 
of  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Au- 
gustus, the  colleague  of  M. 
Aurelius.  Her  second  hus- 
band was  Claudius  Pom- 
peianus,  a  Roman 
of  Syrian  extraction. 


Vihia 
Aurelia 


Domitia 
Faustina. 


Fadilla. 


N.B.  M.  Aurelius  and  Faustina  seem  to  have  had  several  children  in  addition  to  the  above.  Three 
daughters  were  still  alive  after  the  death  of  Commodus  (Lamprid.  Commod.  18;  Herodian.  i.  12), 
and  one  of  these  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla  in  212.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  names  of  his 
sons,  T.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  T.  Aelius  Aurelius  both  of  whom  were,  it  is  probable,  older  than 
and  died  young.   (See  Tillemont.) 

Pius,  both  he  and  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  son  of 
Aclius  Caesar,  were  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
immediately  after  tho  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian.  He  was  now  styled  M. 
Aelius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  quaestor  for  the  following 
year.  The  proposed  union  with  the  daughtet  of 
Aelius  Caesar  was  set  aside,  on  account,  it  was 
alleged,  of  disparity  in  age,  and  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Pius,  who  had  been  previously  des- 
tined by  Hadrian  for  young  Ceionius  Commodus, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  future  wife  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. Their  nuptials,  however,  were  not  celebrated 
until  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years.  (145.)  In  140 
he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  in  147,  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Faustina,  was  permitted 
to  share  the  tribunate,  and  was  invested  with  va- 


The  father  of  young  Marcus  having  died  whQe 
praetor,  the  boy  was  adopted  by  his  grandfather, 
Annius  Verus,  and  from  a  very  early  period  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  Hadrian,  who  bestowed  on  bim  the 
honours  of  the  equestrian  order  when  only  six 
years  old,  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the  frater- 
nity of  the  Salian  priests  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
as  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  his 
disposition,  was  wont  in  playful  affection  to  ad- 
dress him  not  as  Verus  but  Veritmmm.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  be  received  the  manly  gown,  and  was  be- 
trothed to  the  daughter  of  Aelius  Caesar,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  But  not  long  after  ( 1 38), 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  intended 
fathrr- in-law,  still  more  brilliant  prospects  were 
soddenly  opened  up  to  the  youth.  For,  according 
to  the  arrangement  explained  under  Antoninus 
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rioua  other  honour*  and  privileges  befitting  hit 
station.  From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  con- 
stant companion  and  adviser  of  the  monarch,  and 
the  most  perfect  confidence*  subsisted  between  the 
son  and  his  adopted  father  until  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  happened  on  the  7th  of  March,  161. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  ruler  was  the  admission 
of  Ceionius  Commodus  to  a  full  participation  in  the 
sovereign  power,  and  these  emperors  henceforward 
bore  respectively  the  names  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus and  L.  Aurelius  Verus.  When  the  double 
adoption  by  Antoninus  Pins  took  place,  it  was 
settled  that  the  son  of  Aelius  Caesar  should  be 
considered  as  the  younger  brother.  Thus,  on  the 
coins  struck  before  the  death  of  Pius,  M.  Aurelius 
alone  bears  the  appellation  of  Caesar,  to  him  alone 
Pius  committed  the  empire  with  his  dying  breath, 
and  to  him  alone  did  the  senate  formally  offer  the 
vacant  throne.  Hence  his  conduct  towards  L.  Verus 
was  purely  an  act  of  grace.  But  the  alliance  pro- 
mised to  prove  advantageous  both  to  the  parties 
themselves,  and  also  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
state.  Marcus  was  weak  in  constitution,  and  took 
more  delight  in  philosophy  and  literary  pursuits 
than  in  politics  and  war,  while  Lucius,  young, 
active,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  was 
likely  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  toils  of  a  military 
life.  His  aptitude  for  such  a  career  was  soon  put 
to  the  proof.  The  war,  which  had  been  long 
threatening  the  east,  at  length  burst  forth.  Verus, 
after  being  betrothed  to  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
his  colleague,  was  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the 
Parthian  frontier  towards  the  end  of  161,  while 
M.  Aurelius  remained  in  the  city  to  watch  an 
irruption  of  the  Catti  into  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  a  threatened  insurrection  in  Britain. 

Vologeses  III.,  who  had  been  induced  to  aban- 
don a  meditated  attack  upon  Armenia  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Antoninus  Pius,  thinking  that  a 
fitting  season  bad  now  arrived  for  the  execution  of 
his  long-cherished  schemes  had  destroyed  a  whole 
Roman  legion  quartered  at  Elegeia,  and  advancing 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  had  spread  devasta- 
tion throughout  Syria.  Lucius  having  collected 
his  troops,  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  remain,  and  entrusted  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Cassius  and  others  of  his  generals. 
Cassius  compelled  the  Parthian s  to  retreat,  invaded 
Mesopotamia,  plundered  and  burnt  Seleuceia,  razed 
to  the  ground  the  royal  palace  at  Ctesiphon,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Babylon  ;  while  Statius  Priscus, 
who  was  sent  into  Armenia,  stormed  Artaxata, 
and,  rescuing  the  country  from  the  usurper,  rein- 
stated the  lawful  but  dethroned  monarch  Soaemus. 
Vologeses  was  thus  constrained  to  conclude  an  igno- 
minious peace,  in  virtue  of  which  Mesopotamia  was 
ceded  to  the  Romans.  These  events  took  place  in 
1 62  and  the  three  following  years.  In  166,  Lucius 
returned  home,  and  the  two  emperors  celebrated 
jointly  a  magnificent  triumph,  assuming  the  titles 
of  ArmeniacuA,  ParUiku*  Majrimus,  and  Medicus. 
But  although  this  campaign  had  terminated  so 
gloriously,  little  praise  was  due  to  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Twice  he  was  unwillingly  prevailed  upon 
to  advance  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  he  made  a 
journey  to  Ephesus  (in  164)  to  meet  his  bride  on 
her  arrival  from  Italy;  but  with  these  exceptions 
he  passed  his  winters  at  Laodiceia,  and  the  rest 
of  his  time  at  Daphne  or  at  Antioch,  abandon- 
ing himself  to  gaming,  drunkenness,  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  every  kind.    All  the  achievements  of 
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the  war  were  performed  by  his  legates,  and  all  the 
general  arrangements  conducted  by  M.  Aurelius  at 
Rome. 

A  still  heavier  danger  was  now  impending,  whicn 
threatened  to  crush  Italy  itself.  A  combination 
had  been  formed  among  the  numerous  tribes, 
dwelling  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern 
limits  of  the  empire,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube 
to  the  Illyrian  border,  including  the  Marcomanni, 
the  Alani,  the  Jazyges,  the  Quadi,  the  Sarmatae, 
and  many  others.  In  addition  to  the  danger  from 
without,  the  city  was  hard  pressed  by  numerous 
calamities  from  within.  Inundations  had  destroy* 
ed  many  buildings  and  much  property,  among 
which  were  vast  granaries  with  their  contents,  the 
poor  were  starving  in  consequence  of  the  deficiency 
thus  caused  in  the  supplies  of  corn,  and  numbers 
were  perishing  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  east  by  the  troops  of  Verus. 
So  great  was  the  panic,  that  it  was  resolved  that 
both  emperors  should  go  forth  to  encounter  the  foe. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  in  order  to  restore 
confidence  to  the  populace,  priests  were  summoned 
from  all  quarters,  a  multitude  of  expiatory  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  many  of  them  according  to 
strange  and  foreign  rites,  and  victims  were  offered 
to  the  gods  with  the  most  unsparing  profusion. 

The  contes  which  had  now  commenced  with 
the  northern  nations  was  continued  with  varying 
success  during  the  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  wh»>c 
head-quarters  were  generally  fixed  in  Pannonia  ; 
but  the  details  preserved  by  the  historians  who 
treat  of  this  period  are  so  confused  and  so  utterly 
destitute  of  all  chronological  arrangement,  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  draw  up  anything  like  a 
regular  and  well-connected  narrative  of  the  progress 
of  the  struggle.  Medals  arc  our  only  sure  guide, 
and  the  information  afforded  by  these  is  neces- 
sarily meagre  and  imperfuct  It  would  appear  that 
the  barbarians,  overawed  by  the  extensive  pre- 
parations of  the  Romans  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
two  Augusti,  submitted  for  a  time  and  sued  for 
peace,  and  that  the  brothers  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  course  of  168.  They  set  out  again,  however,  in 
1 69,  but  before  tbey  reached  the  army,  L.  Verus 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  expired  at  Aetinum, 
in  the  territory  of  Veneti.  Marcus  hastened  back 
to  Rome,  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  memory  of 
his  colleague,  and  returned  to  Germany  to  wards 
the  close  of  the  year.  He  now  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Marcomanni  with  great  vigour, although 
from  the  ravages  caused  by  the  plague  among  the 
troops,  he  was  forced  to  enrol  gladiators,  slaves, 
and  exiles,  and,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
public  treasury,  was  compelled  to  raise  money  by 
selling  the  precious  jewels  and  furniture  of  the 
imperial  palace.  In  consequence  of  the  success 
which  attended  these  extraordinary  efforts,  tho 
legends  Germameus  and  Germania  Subacta  now 
appear  upon  the  coins,  while  Partkxau^  Armeniaetu, 
and  Medicus  are  drop]>ed,  as  having  more  especi- 
ally appertained  to  L.  Verus.  Among  the  nume- 
rous engagements  which  took  place  at  this  epoch, 
a  battle  fought  on  the  frozen  Danube  has  been 
very  graphically  described  by  Dion  Cassius  (lxxii. 
7) ;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  important 
was  the  victory  gained  over  the  Quadi  in  174, 
which  having  been  attended  by  certain  circum- 
stances believed  to  be  supernatural,  gave  rise  to  the 
famous  controversy  among  the  historians  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Miracle 
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of  the  Thundering  Legion.  Those  who  may  desire 
to  investigate  this  question  will  find  the  subject 
fully  discussed  in  the  correspondence  between  K  ing 
and  Moyle,  (Moyle's  WorL,  vol.  ii.  Lond.  1726.) 
There  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment in  Lardner'a  **  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimo- 
nies'* (chap,  xr.),  and  many  useful  remarks  are  to 
be  found  in  Milman's  History  of  Christianity  (chap. 
viL),  and  in  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  44  Illustrations, 
Sec.  from  Tertullian "  (p.  105).  An  attempt  has 
been  made  recently  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  sup- 
to  a  portion  of  Fleury's  ** 
published  at  Oxford  in  1842. 

WhateTer  opinion  we  may  form  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  debate,  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Romans  were  rescued  from  a  very  critical 
situation  by  a  sudden  storm,  and  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  oyer  their  opponents.  That  they 
attributed  their  presenration  to  the  direct  interpo- 
sition of  heaTen  is  proved  by  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancient  historians,  and  also  by  the  sculptures  of 
the  Antonine  column,  where  a  figure  supposed  to 
represent  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  seen  sending  down 
streams  of  water  from  his  arms  and  head,  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  below  catch  in  the  hollow  of 
their  shields. 

This  success,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  seem  to  hare  struck  terror  into 
the  surrounding  nations,  who  now  tendered  sub- 
mission or  claimed  protection.  But  the  fruits  were 
in  a  great  measure  lost,  for  the  emperor  was  pre- 
vented from  following  up  the  advantage  gained,  in 
consequence  of  the  alarm  caused  by  unexpected 
disturbances  which  had  broken  out  in  the  East, 
and  had  quickly  assumed  a  very  formidable  aspect 
Faustina  had  long  watched  with  anxiety  the  de- 
clining health  of  her  husband,  and  anticipating  his 
speedy  death,  was  filled  with  alarm  lest,  from 
the  youth  and  incapacity  of  her  son  Commodus, 
the  empire  might  pass  away  into  other  hands.  She 
had,  therefore,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Avi- 
dia* Cassias,  who  had  gained  great  fame  in  the 
I'arthian  war  commemorated  aliove,  who  had  sub- 
sequently suppressed  a  serious  insurrection  in 
Egypt,  and  had  acted  as  supreme  governor  of  the 
Eastern  provinces  after  the  departure  of  Lucius 
Veres.    Her  object  was  to  persuade  him  to  hold 


himself  in  readiness  to  aid  her  projects,  and  she 
ntfered  him  her  band  and  the  throne  as  his  rewards. 
While  Cassias  was  meditating  upon  these  propo- 
sals, he  suddenly  received  intelligence  that  Marcus 
was  dead,  and  forthwith,  without  waiting  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  news,  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed his  successor.  The  falseness  of  the  rumour 
K»n  became  known,  but  deeming  that  his  offence 
was  beyond  forgiveness,  be  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  enterprise ;  within  a  short  period  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  Asia  within  Mount  Taurus, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  his  pretensions  by  force. 
A  report  of  these  transactions  was  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  Rome  by  M.Verus,  the  legate  commanding 
in  (  appadocia.  Aurelius,  who  was  still  in  Panno- 
nia,  summoned  his  son  to  his  presence  in  all  haste, 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  manly  gown,  intending 
to  set  out  instantly  for  the  seat  of  war.  But  in  the 
midst  of  active  preparations  for  a  campaign  Cassius 
win  aisassinaU-d  by  two  of  his  own  officers,  after 
having  enjoyed  a  nominal  sovereignty  for  three 
nd  six  days.  His  son  soon  after  shared 
£ste.  The  conduct  of  Marcus  throughout 
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the  whole  of  this  rebellion  can  scarcely  fail  to  ex- 
cite the  wannest  admiration.  In  the  mournful 
address  delivered  to  his  soldiers,  he  bitterly  de- 
plores that  he  should  be  forced  to  engage  in  a  con- 
test so  revolting  to  his  feelings  as  civil  strife.  His 
chief  dread  was  that  Cassius,  from  shame  or  re- 
morse, might  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  fall  by 
the  hand  of  some  loyal  subject — his  fondest  wish, 
that  lie  might  have  an  opportunity  of  granting  a 
free  pardon.  Nor  did  this  forgiving  temper  exhaust 
itself  in  words.  When  the  head  of  the  traitor  was 
laid  at  his  feet,  be  rejected  with  horror  the  bloody 
offering,  and  refused  to  admit  the  murderers  to  his 
presence.  On  repairing  to  the  East,  where  his 
presence  was  thought  necessary  to  restore  tran- 
quillity and  order,  he  displayed  the  greatest  lenity 
towards  those  provinces  which  had  acknowledged 
the  usurper,  and  towards  those  senators  and  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  were  proved  to  have  fa- 
voured bis  designs.  Not  one  individual  suffered 
death  ;  few  were  punished  in  any  shape,  except 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes  ;  and 
finally,  to  establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he 
ordered  the  papers  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  with- 
out suffering  them  to  be  read.  During  this  expe- 
dition, Faustina,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband, 
died  in  a  village  among  the  denies  of  Taurus, 
According  to  some,  her  end  was  caused  by  an  at- 
tack of  gout ;  according  to  others,  it  was  hastened 
by  her  own  act,  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment 
which  she  feared  would  inevitably  follow  the  dis- 
covery of  her  negotiations  with  Cassius.  Her  guilt 
in  this  matter  is  spoken  of  by  Dion  without  any 
expression  of  doubt;  is  mentioned  byCapitolinus  as 
a  report  only,  and  positively  denied  by  Vulcatius ; 
but  the  arguments  employed  by  the  latter  are  of 
no  weight. 

After  visiting  Egypt,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy,  touched  at  Athens  on  his  homeward  journey, 
reached  Brundusium  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
176,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  along  with  Commo- 
dus, now  consul  elect,  on  the  23rd  of  December. 
Scarcely  was  this  ceremony  concluded,  when  fresh 
tumults  arose  upon  the  Danube,  where  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  was  once  more  required.  According- 
ly, after  concluding  somewhat  earlier  than  he  had 
intended  the  nuptials  of  Commodus  and  Crispina,  he 
quitted  Home  along  with  his  son,  in  the  month  of 
August  (177),  and  hastened  to  Germany.  During 
the  two  following  years  his  operations  were  attended 
with  the  most  prosperous  results.  The  Marcomanni, 
the  Hermanduri,  the  Sarmatae,  and  the  Quadi,  were 
repeatedly  routed,  their  confederacy  was  broken  up, 
and  everything  seemed  to  promise  that  they  would 
at  length  be  effectually  crushed.  But  the  shat- 
tered constitution  of  Marcus  now  sunk  beneath  the 
pressure  of  mental  and  bodily  fatigue.  He  died  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  (Vienna)  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age  and  the  20th  of  his  reign.  A 
strong  suspicion  prevailed  that  his  death  had  been 
accelerated  by  the  machinations  of  his  son,  who 
was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  physi- 
cians, and  persuaded  them  to  administer  poison. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  M.  Aure- 
lius was  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  adopted  the  dress 
and  practised  the  austerities  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
doctrines  were  imparted  to  him  by  the  most  cele- 
brated teachers  of  the  day — Diognotus,  Apollonius, 
and  Junius  Rusticus.   He  studied  the  principles 
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of  composition  and  oratory  under  Hcrodet  Atticus 
and  Cornelius  Fronto,  and  by  his  close  and  unre- 
mitting application  laid  the  foundation  of  the  bad 
health  by  which  he  was  so  much  oppressed  in  after 
life.  While  yet  Caesar  he  was  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  (Apolog.  L  init)  as  Verusimua  u  the  phi- 
losopher," an  epithet  by  which  he  haa  been  com- 
monly distinguished  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  although  no  such  title  was  ever  pub- 
licly or  formally  conferred.  Even  after  his  elevation 
to  the  purple,  he  felt  neither  reluctance  nor  shame 
in  resorting  to  the  school  of  Sextus  of  Chaeroncia, 
the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and  in  listening  to  the 
extemporaneous  declamations  of  Hennogenes.  From 
his  earliest  youth  he  lived  upon  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  familiarity  with  bis  instructors,  as  we 
may  gather  from  his  correspondence  with  Fronto 
[Fronto];  the  most  worthy  were,  through  his 
influence,  promoted  to  tho  highest  dignities  ;  after 
their  death  he  placed  their  images  in  the  chapel  of 
his  lares,  and  was  wont  to  strew  flowers  and  offer 
sacrifices  on  their  graves.  Nor  was  his  liberality 
confined  to  his  own  preceptors,  for  learned  men  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world  enjoyed  substantia] 
proofs  of  bis  bounty.  Philosophy  was  the  great 
object  of  his  zeal,  but  the  other  branches  of  a  polite 
education  were  by  no  means  neglected  ;  music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  cultivated  in  turn,  and 
the  severer  sciences  of  mathematics  and  law  en- 
gaged no  small  portion  of  his  attention.  In  juris- 
prudence especially,  he  laboured  throughout  life 
with  great  activity,  and  bis  Constitutions  are  be- 
lieved to  have  filled  many  volumes.  These  are  now 
all  lost,  but  they  are  constantly  quoted  with  great 
respect  by  later  writers.  (See  Westenberg,  Di»- 
nrrialieme*  ad  Constitutions  M.  Aurelii  Impcratoris, 
Lug.  Bat.  1736.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  contained 
in  the  recently  discovered  remains  of  Fronto,  the 
only  production  of  Marcus  which  has  been  pre- 
served is  a  volume  composed  in  Greek,  and  entitled 
MapKou  'AtTwivou  too  ainoKparopos  tAv  tls 
iavrdy  /StffXta  if.  It  is  a  sort  of  common-place 
book,  in  which  were  registered  from  time  to  time 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author  upon  moral 
and  religious  topics,  together  with  striking  maxims 
extracted  from  the  works  of  those  who  had  been 
most  eminent  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but  the  contents 
are  valuable,  in  so  far  as  tbey  illustrate  the  system 
of  self-examination  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Stoics,  and  present  a  genuine  picture  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  and  struggles  of  a  speculative  and 
reflecting  mind. 

The  education  and  pursuits  of  M.  Aurelius  exer- 
cised  the  happiest  influence  upon  a  temper  and 
disposition  naturally  calm  and  benevolent  He 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  boasted  composure  and 
self-command  of  the  disciples  of  the  Porch,  without 
imbibing  the  harshness  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit,  He  was  firm  without  being  obstinate  ;  he 
steadfastly  maintained  his  own  principles  without 
manifesting  any  overweening  contempt  for  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  differed  from  himself ;  bis  jus- 
tice was  tempered  with  gentleness  and  mercy;  his 
gravity  was  devoid  of  gloom.  In  public  life,  he 
sought  to  demonstrate  practically  the  truth  of  the 
Platonic  maxim,  ever  on  his  lips,  that  those  states 
only  could  be  truly  happy  which  were  governed  by 
philosophers,  or  in  which  the  kings  and  rulers  were 
guided  by  the  tenets  of  pure  philosophy.  In  gene- 


ral policy,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  tteadOy 
followed  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  whose 
counsels  he  had  shared  for  more  than  twenty  yean. 
The  same  praise,  therefore,  which  belongs  to  the 
elder  may  fairly  be  imparted  to  the  younger  Anto- 
ninc ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  pane- 
gyric we  could  pronounce.  No  monarch  was  ever 
more  widely  or  more  deeply  beloved.  The  people 
believed,  that  he  bad  been  sent  down  by  the  god*, 
for  a  time,  to  bless  mankind,  and  bad  now  returned 
to  the  heaven  from  which  he  descended.  So  uni- 
versal was  this  conviction  among  persons  of 
every  age  and  calling,  that  his  apotheosis  was 
not,  as  in  other  cases,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
empty  form.  Every  one,  whose  means  permitted, 
procured  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  More  than  a 
century  after  his  decease,  these  images  were  to  be 
found  in  many  mansions  among  the  household 
gods,  and  persons  were  wont  to  declare,  that  be 
had  appeared  to  them  in  dreams  and  visions,  and 
revealed  events  which  afterwards  came  to  pasv 

The  great,  perhaps  the  only,  indelible  stain  upon 
his  memory  is  the  severity  with  which  he  treated 
the  Christians ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  not  only  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  his  own  general  principles, 
but  was  also  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wise  and 
liberal  policy  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  Pins.  The 
numerous  apologies  published  during  his  reign 
would  alone  serve  to  point  out  that  the  church  was 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dangers;  but  the 
charge  of  positive  persecution  is  fully  established 
by  the  martyrdom  of  Justin  at  Rome,  of  the  vene- 
rable Poly  carp,  with  many  others,  at  Smyrna  (16?) 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  horri- 
ble atrocities  perpetrated  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  se- 
veral years  afterwards.  (177.)  It  would  be  but  a 
poor  defence  to  allege,  that  these  excesses  were 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of  a  prince  who 
on  all  other  occasions  watched  with  such  care  over 
the  rights  of  his  subjects  in  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces. But,  in  so  far  as  the  proceedings  in  Gaul 
are  concerned,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  tbey 
received  his  direct  sanction ;  for  when  the  Roman 
governor  applied  for  instructions,  an  answer  was 
returned,  that  all  who  confessed  themselves  to  be 
Christians  should  suffer  death.  It  is  probable  that 
his  better  feelings  were  in  this  instance  overpow- 
ered by  the  violence  of  evil  counsellors ;  for  had  be 
followed  the  dictates  of  bis  own  nature,  he  would 
have  been  contented  to  moralise  upon  and  lament 
over  what  he  viewed  as  ignorant  and  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  a  vain  superstition.  (See  Med.  xi.  3.) 
But  this  calm  contempt  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
active  hate  of  the  crowd  of  real  and  pretended 
Stoics,  whom  his  patronage  had  attracted.  Many 
of  these  were  bigots  of  the  worst  class,  and  che- 
rished sentiments  of  the  most  malignant  animosity 
towards  the  professors  of  the  new  religion.  Accus- 
tomed to  regard  all  other  sects  with  self-satisfied 
disdain,  they  could  ill  brook  the  freedom  with 
which  their  follies  and  fallacies  were  now  attacked 
and  exposed ;  they  regarded  with  jealous  rage  a 
code  of  morals  and  a  spotless  purity  of  life  far  su- 
perior to  aught  they  had  ever  practised,  or  taught, 
or  imagined ;  and  least  of  all  could  they  forgWe 
the  complete  overthrow  of  their  own  exclusive  pre- 
tensions to  mental  fortitude  and  calm  endurance  ef 
bodily  suffering. 

Althongh  no  other  serious  charge  has  been  pre- 
ferred against  M.  Aurelius,  for  the  rumour  that  he 
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poisoned  L  Verus  never  seems  to  have  obtained  or 
deserved  the  slightest  credit,  we  may  perhaps  by  a 
dose  scrutiny  detect  a  few  weaknesses.  The  deep 
sorrow  expressed  upon  the  death  of  Faustina,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  to  heap  ho- 
nour* on  the  memory  of  a  wicked  woman  and  a 
faithless  wife,  who  rivalled  Messalina  in  shameless 
and  promiscuous  profligacy,  if  sincere,  betoken  a 
decree  of  carelessness  and  blindness  almost  incre- 
dible; if  feigned,  a  strange  combination  of  apathy 
and  dissimulation.  Nor  can  we  altogether  forgive 
his  want  of  discernment  or  of  resolution  in  not  dis- 
covering or  restraining  the  evil  propensities  of  his 
am.  sLose  education  he  is  said  to  have  conducted 
with  the  most  zealous  care.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  innate  depravity  of  the  youth,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  if  he  had  been  trained  with 
judicious  firmness,  and  his  evil  passions  combated 
and  controlled  before  they  became  fully  developed, 
he  would  ever  have  proved  such  a  prodigy  of  heart- 
iest cruelty  and  brutal  sensuality. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  this  period  of  history 
are  the  hie  of  M.  Aurelius  by  Capitolinus,  a  mass 
•f  flkelected  and  badly  arranged  materials,  and 
the  71st  book  of  Dion  Cassiua,  a  collection  of  awk- 
wardly patched  fragments.  Some  facts  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  minor  Roman  historians,  and  from 
Aristeidea  {Oral,  ix.),  Herodian,  Joannea  Antio- 
chmcv  and  Zonaras. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Meditations  was  pun- 
ish*! by  Xylander  (Tigur.  1558,  8vo.),  and  re- 
published with  improvements  by  the  same  scholar 
ta  yean  afterwards.  (Basil.  1568,  8vo.)  The 
am  in  order  was  superintended  by  Merick  Casau- 
bs»(Lond.  1643,  8vo.),  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Gataker  (Cantab.  1652,  4 to.),  reprinted  at  London 
(1697)  with  additional  notes  from  the  French  of 
And.  Dacier,  and  his  life  of  M.  Aureliua  translated 
utfo  Latin  by  Stanhope.  This  last  edition  must, 
apoo  the  whole,  be  still  considered  as  the  most 
■atfal  and  ample.  A  new  recension  of  the  text, 
accompanied  by  a  commentary,  was  commenced  by 
Srhuix,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
(SJesvic  180*2,  8vo.),  but  the  work  is  atill  imper- 
fect, one  volume  only  having  appeared. 

There  are  numerous  translations  into  most  of  the 
European  languages.  In  English,  the  best,  though 
indifferent,  is  that  published  at  Glasgow  in  1749 
*nd  1 764 ;  in  French,  that  of  Madame  Dacier 
(Paris,  1691);  in  German,  that  of  Schuk.  (Sles- 
*ick,  1799.)  For  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  instructors  of  this  emperor  and  his  various 
litenrv  compositions,  see  Fabric  IiiU.  Gixirc.  vol. 
p.  500.  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  A'  I'.HI'  >. 


AURE'LIUS,  a  physician  who  must  have  lived 
b  or  befors  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
o:  bis  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Com- 
fcs.  Medicam.  sec.  Loc  v.  5.  vol.  xil  p.  892.)  He 


is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  in 
Cramer's  A  need.  Gr.  Paris,  vol.  i.  p.  394.  [  W.A.G.] 

AURK'LIUS  ARCA'DIUS  CHA'RISIUS. 
[Chakisius.] 

AURE'LIUS  AUGUSTI'NUS.  [Augukti- 

NUR.] 

AURE'LIUS    CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS. 
[Cklsus.] 

AURE'LIUS  OLY'MPIUS  NEMESIA'NUS. 

[Nkmrsiani's.] 
AURE'LIUS  OPI'LIUS.  [Opilius.] 
AURE'LIUS  PHIL1PPUS.  [Philippic] 
AURE'LIUS  PRUDEWTIUS.  [Prudkn- 

nus.1 

AURE'LIUS  SY'MMACHUS.[Svmmach  us.] 
AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  [Viitor.1 
AURE'OLUS.  After  the  defeat  and  captivity 
of  Valerian,  the  legions  in  the  different  provinces, 
while  they  agreed  in  scorning  the  feeble  rule  of 
Gallicnus,  could  by  no  means  unite  their  suffrages 
in  favour  of  any  one  aspirant  to  the  purple  ;  but  each 
army  hastened  to  bestow  the  title  of  Augustus  up- 
on its  favourite  general.  Hence  arose  within  the 
short  space  of  eight  years  (a.  d.  260 — 267)  no  less 
than  nineteen  usurpers  in  the  various  dependencies 
of  Rome,  whose  contests  threatened  speedily  to 
produce  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire. 
The  biographies  of  these  adventurers,  most  of  whom 
were  of  very  humble  origin,  have  been  compiled  by 
Trebcllius  Pollio,  who  has  collected  the  whole  un- 
der the  fanciful  designation  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
But  the  analogy  thus  indicated  will  not  bear  exa- 
mination. No  parallel  can  be  established  between 
those  pretenders  who  sprung  up  suddenly  in  diverse 
quarters  of  the  world,  without  concert  or  sympithy, 
each  struggling  to  obtain  supreme  dominion  for 
himself,  and  that  cabal  which  united  under  Critias 
and  Theramenes  with  the  common  purpose  of 
crushing  the  liberties  of  Athens.  Nor  docs  even 
the  number  correspond,  for  the  Augustan  historian 
is  obliged  to  press  in  women  and  children  and 
many  doubtful  names,  in  order  to  complete  his  tale. 
Of  the  whole  nineteen,  one  only,  Odenathns  the 
Palmyrcne,  in  gratitude  for  his  successful  valour 
against  Sapor,  was  recognised  by  Gallicnus  as  a 
colleague.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  not  one 
lived  in  peace  or  died  a  natural  death. 

Among  the  last  of  the  number  was  Aureolus,  a 
Dacian  by  birth,  by  occupation  originally  a  shepherd. 
His  merits  as  a  soldier  were  discovered  by  Valerian, 
who  gave  him  high  military  rank ;  and  he  subse- 
quently did  good  service  in  the  wars  waged  against 
Ingenuus,  Macrianus,  and  Postumus.  He  was  at 
length  induced  to  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  of  Illyria  in  the  year  267,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Northern  Italy.  Gallicnus,  having 
been  recalled  by  this  alarm  from  a  campaign  against 
the  Goths,  encountered  and  defeated  his  rebellious 
general,  and  shut  him  up  in  Milan ;  but,  while 
prosecuting  the  siege  with  vigour,  was  assassinated. 
This  catastrophe,  however,  did  not  long  delay  the 
fate  of  the  usurper,  who  was  the  nearest  enemy 
and  consequently  the  first  object  of  attack  to  his 
rival,  the  new  emperor  Claudius.  Their  preten- 
sions were  decided  by  a  battle  fought  between 
Milan  and  Bergamo,  in  which  Aureolus  was  slain  ; 
and  the  modern  town  of  Pontirolo  is  said  to  repre- 
sent under  a  corrupt  form  the  name  of  the  bridge 
(Pons  Aureoli)  thrown  over  the  Adda  at  the  spot 
where  the  victor)'  was  won.  The  records  preserved 
of  this  period  are  full  of  confusion  and  contradic- 
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tion.  In  what  has  been  said  above  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  accounts  of  Aurelius  Victor  and  Zonara* 
in  preference  to  that  of  Pollio,  who  placet  the 
usurpation  of  Aureolus  early  in  261 ;  but  on  this 
supposition  the  relations  which  are  known  to  have 
subsisted  afterwards  between  Gallicaus  and  Au- 
reolus  become  quite  unintelligible.        [W.  R.] 

AU'RIA.   [Aurius,  No.  4.] 

AU'RIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  at  Larinum, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Clu- 
entius. 

1.  M.  Aurius,  the  son  of  Di tiara,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Asculum  in  the  Italian  war.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Q.  Sergius,  who  confined  him  in 
his  ergastulum,  where  he  was  murdered  by  an 
emissary  of  Oppianicua,  his  brother-in-law.  (cc  7, 8. ) 

2.  Num.  Aurius,  also  the  son  of  Dinaea, 
died  before  his  brother,  M.  Aurius.  (c  7.) 

3.  A.  Aurius  M  run  us,  a  relation  of  the  two 
preceding,  threatened  to  prosecute  Oppianicua,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  M.  Aurius.  Oppianicus 
thereupon  fled  from  Larinum,  but  was  restored  by 
Sulla,  and  obtained  the  proscription  nnd  death  of 
M.  Aurius  Melinus  and  his  son,  Caius.  (c  8.) 
Melinua  had  married  Cluentia,  the  daughter  of 

i  \  but  as  his  mother-in-law  fell  in  love  with 
he  divorced  Cluentia  and  married  Sassia. 
(cc  5,  9,  26.) 

4.  Auria,  the  wife  of  the  brother  of  Oppianicua, 
was  killed  by  the  latter,  (c.  11.) 

AURORA.  [Eos.] 

AURUNCULEIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which 
Cotta  is  the  only  family-name  mentioned  :  for 
those  who  have  no  cognomen,  see  Aurunculkius. 
None  of  the  members  of  this  gens  ever  obtained 
the  consulship  :  the  first  who  obtained  the  praetor- 
ship  was  C.  Aurunculeiua,  in  a  c.  209. 

AURUNCULEIUS.  1.  C.  Aurunculrius, 
praetor  a  c.  209,  had  the  province  of  Sardinia. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  6,  7.) 

2.  C.  Aurunculrius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  third  legion  in  a  c.  207.  (Liv.  xxvii.  41.) 

3.  L.  Aurunculkius,  praetor  urbanus  a  c  190. 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  sent  to  ar- 
range the  affairs  of  Asia  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  n.  c.  188.  (Liv. 
xxx vi.  45,  xxxvii.  2,  55.) 

4.  C.  Aurunculrius,  one  of  the  three  Roman 
ambassadors  sent  into  Asia,  a  c.  155,  to  prevent 
Prusias  from  making  war  upon  Altai  us.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  1.) 

AURUNCUS,  POST.  COMI'NIUS,  consul 
a  c.  501,  in  which  year  a  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Latin 
states  against  Rome.  (Liv.  iL  18;  Dionys.  v.  50 ; 
Zonar.  viL  13.)  According  to  some  accounts,  he  is 
said  to  have  dedicated  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  497, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  senate.  (Dionys. 
vi.  1.)  Auruncus  was  consul  again,  in  493,  and 
entered  upon  his  office  during  the  secession  of  the 
plebs,  who  had  occupied  the  Aventine.  He  carried 
on  war  successfully  against  the  Volscians,  and  took 
several  of  their  towns.  It  was  during  this  cam- 
paign that  C.  Marcius  first  distinguished  himself 
at  Corioli,  whence  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Co- 
riolanus. (Liv.  ii.  33 ;  Dionys.  vi.  49,  91,  94  ;  Cic 
de  Hep.  iL  33,  pro  Balb.  23;  Plut  Coriol.  8.)  It  was 
probably  on  account  of  Coriolanus  having  served 
under  him  that  Auruncus  is  represented  as  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Coriolanus  when  the  lat- 
ter was  marching  against  Rome.  (Dionys.  viii.22.) 


AUSONIUS 

AUSON  (AJJowY,  a  son  of  Odysseus  either  by 
Calypso  or  Circe.  (Trete.  ad  Lycopk.  44,  696  ; 
SchoL  ad  Apollon.  iv.  553  ;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  iiL  1 7 1 ; 
Suidaa,  «.  v.  AAroyltw.)  The  country  of  the  An- 
runcans  was  believed  to  have  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  Ausonia.  Dionysius  (i.  72),  in  enu- 
merating the  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  does  not 
mention  Auson.  Liparus,  from  whom  the  name  of 
the  island  of  Li  para  was  derived,  is  called  a  son  of 
Auson.  (Steph.  Bys.  «.  e.  Ais-cba.)       [L.  S.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  who  in  the  oldest  MSS.  is  en- 
titled Dbcimus  Magnus  Ausonius,  although  the 
first  two  names  are  found  neither  in  his  own  poems, 
nor  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  him  by  Symmacbus 
nor  in  the  works  of  any  ancient  author,  was  born 
at  Bourdeaux  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. His  father,  Julius  Ausonius,  who  followed 
the  profession  of  medicine,  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  high  consideration,  since  he  was  at  one 
period  invested  with  the  honorary  title  of  praefect 
of  Illyricum ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Scaliger,  frequently  repeated  even  in  the 
most  recent  works,  that  he  acted  as  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  emperor  Valentinian.  If  we  can 
trust  the  picture  of  the  parent  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  the  son,  he  must  have  been  a  very  wonder  of 
genius,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  (Idyll,  ii  passim  ; 
Parental,  i.  9,  Ac)  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
our  poet,  Caecilius  Argicius  Arborius,  being  skilled 
in  judicial  astrology,  erected  a  scheme  of  the  nati- 
vity of  young  Ausonius,  and  the  horoscope  was 
found  to  promise  high  fame  and  advancement. 
(Parental,  iv.  17,  Ac)  The  prediction  was,  in  all 
probability,  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  its  own 
accomplishment.  The  whole  of  his  kindred  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  boy  whose  career  was  to 
prove  so  brilliant.  His  infant  years  were  sedu- 
lously watched  by  his  grandmother,  Aemilia  Co- 
rinthia  Maura,  wife  to  Caecilius  Arborius,  and  by 
his  maternal  aunts,  Aemilia  Hilaria  and  Aemilia 
Dryadia,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  holy  woman, 
devoted  to  God  and  chastity.  (Parental,  vi.  and 
xxv.)  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  from  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  his  native  town,  and  his  education  was 
completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Aemilius 
Magnus  Arborius,  his  mothers  brother,  who  taught 
rhetoric  publicly  at  Toulouse,  and  who  is  named  as 
the  author  of  an  elegy  still  extant,  Ad  A'smptan* 
nimis  cultatn.  (Pro/eat.  viii.  12,  Ac,  x.  16,  UL  1, 
L  11  ;  Parental,  hi.  12,  Ac;  Wernsdorf,  PoeL 
Lat  Minor**,  toL  iii  p.  217.)  Upon  his  return 
to  Bourdeaux  he  practised  for  a  while  at  the  bar  ; 
but  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  to  give  instructions 
as  a  grammarian,  and  not  long  after  was  promoted 
to  be  professor  of  rhetoric  The  duties  of  this 
office  were  discharged  by  him  for  many  years,  and 
with  such  high  reputation  that  he  was  summoned 
to  court  in  order  that  he  might  act  as  the  tutor  of 
Gratian,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (  Prarf.  ad 
Syagr.  15,  ice.)  Judging  from  the  honours  which 
were  now  rapidly  showered  down  upon  him,  he 
must  have  acquitted  himself  in  his  important  charge 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  He  re- 
ceived the  title  of  count  (come*)  and  the  post  of 
quaestor  from  Valentinian,  after  whose  death  he 
was  appointed  by  his  pupil  praefectus  of  Latium, 
of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
379,  was  elevated  to  the  consulship,  thus  verifying 
to  the  letter,  as  Bayle  lias  observed,  the  apophthegm 
of  Juvenal : 
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**  Si  fortuna  volet  fies  de  rhetore  consul." 
The  letter  of  Gralian,  conferring  the  dignity, 
and  the  grateful  reply  of  Ausonius,  are  both  extant. 
After  the  death  of  Oratian  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  country  retreat  at  no 
great  distance  from  his  native  city  (Eput.  xxiv.), 
without  losing,  howerer,  bia  court  favour,  for  we 
have  direct  evidence  that  he  was  patronised  by 
TheodoMUs.    (I'raejatiuncula,  \.) 

The  precise  dates  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death 
of  Ausonius  are  alike  unknown.  That  he  was 
bora  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  as 
stated  above,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  he 
»p«-aks  of  himself  as  far  advanced  in  years  when 
invested  with  the  consulship  (Grot.  Act),  and  he 
was  certainly  alive  in  388,  since  he  refers  to  the 
victory  of  Theodosius  over  Maximua,  and  the  death 
of  the  **  Rutupian  robber."  (Oar.  Urb.  vii.) 

Judging  from  the  fond  terms  in  which  Ausonius 
speaks  of  his  relations,  the  kindly  feeling  which 
ap[**ars  to  hare  been  maintained  between  himself 
and  several  of  his  pupils,  and  the  warm  gratitude 
expressed  by  him  towards  his  benefactors,  we 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  wna  gentle, 
w  ami-  hearted,  and  affectionate ;  but  it  is  so  very 
easy  to  be  amiable  upon  paper,  that  we  hare  per- 
haps  no  right  to  form  any  decided  opinion  upon 
his  character.  His  religious  faith  baa  been  the 
subject  of  keen  controversy,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  determining  the  question.  From 
his  cradle  he  was  surrounded  by  Christian  relatives, 
be  was  selected  by  a  Christian  emperor  to  guide 
the  studies  of  his  Christian  son,  and  he  openly 
professes  Christianity  in  several  of  his  poems.  It 
is  objected —  1.  That  his  friend  and  quondam  dis- 
ciple, Pontius  Paullinus,  the  famous  bishop  of 
Nola,  frequently  upbraids  him  on  account  of  bis 
aversion  to  the  pure  faith.  2.  That  several  of  his 
pieces  are  grossly  impure.  3.  That  his  works  con- 
tain frequent  allusions  to  Pagan  mythology,  with- 
out any  distinct  declaration  of  disbelief.  4.  That 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Symmachus,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  hostility  to  Christianity. 
5.  That  the  compositions  in  which  he  professes 
Christianity  are  spurious.  To  which  arguments  we 
may  briefly  reply,  that  the  first  falls  to  the  ground, 
because  the  assertion,  on  which  it  rests,  is  entirely 
false  ;  that  if  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  second 
and  third,  we  might  demonstrate  half  the  poets 
who  have  lived  since  the  revival  of  letters  to  be 
infidels  ;  that  the  fourth  proves  nothing,  and  that 
the  fifth,  the  rest  being  set  aside,  amounts  to  a 
petitio  principu,  since  it  is  supported  by  no  inde- 
pendent evidence  external  or  internal.  His  poetical 
power*  have  been  variously  estimated.  While 
some  refute  to  allow  him  any  merit  whatever, 
others  contend  that  had  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Augustas,  he  would  have  successfully  disputed  the 
m  with  the  brightest  luminaries  of  that  epoch, 
ithout  stopping  to  consider  what  he  might  have 
become  under  a  totally  different  combination  of 
circumstances,  a  sort  of  discussion  which  can  never 
Ua4  to  any  satisfactory  result,  we  may  pronounce 
with  wtne  confidence,  that  of  all  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  a  poet  Ausonius  possesses  not  one.  Con- 
siderable neatness  of  expression  may  be  discerned 
in  several  of  his  epigrams  many  of  which  are  evi- 
dently translations  from  the  Greek  ;  we  have  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers 
in  the  MottUa,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
his  pieces  ;  and  tome  of  his  epistles,  especially  that 


to  Paullinus  (xxiv.)  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
grace  and  dignity.  But  even  in  his  happiest 
efforts  we  discover  a  total  want  of  taste  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  a  disposition  to  introduce  on 
all  occasions,  without  judgment,  the  thoughts  and 
Language  of  preceding  writers,  while  no  praiso 
except  that  of  misapplied  ingenuity  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  great  bulk  of  his  minor  effusions 
which  are  for  the  moat  part  sad  traah.  His  style 
is  frequently  harsh,  and  in  latinity  and  versifica- 
tion he  is  far  inferior  to  Claud  urn. 
His  extant  works  are — 

1.  Epigrammatum  Liber,  a  collection  of  150 
epigrams.  2.  Ephemera,  containing  an  account  of 
the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  day.  3.  Paren- 
iatia,  a  series  of  short  poems  addressed  to  friends 
and  relations  on  their  decease.  From  these  Vinet 
has  extracted  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  the 
kindred  of  Ausonius,  and  constructed  a  genealogi- 
cal tree.  4.  Pro/inore*,  notices  of  the  Professors 
of  Bourdeaux,  or  of  those  who  being  natives  of 
Bourdeaux  gave  instructions  elsewhere.  5.  Epi- 
tajtkia  Heroutn,  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metri- 
cal catalogue  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars,  the  period 
during  which  each  reigned,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death.  7.  TetrasticAa,  on  the  Caesars  from  Julius 
to  Elagabalus.  8.  Clara*  Urbe*,  the  praises  of 
fourteen  illustrious  cities.  9.  Ludus  Septem  So- 
pn-ntum,  the  doctrines  of  the  seven  sages  expounded 
by  each  in  his  own  person.  10.  IdyUia,  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty  poems  on  different  subjects,  to 
several  of  which  dedications  in  prose  are  prefixed. 
The  roost  remarkable  are,  Epicrdion  in  pattern 
Julium  Antonium ;  Atuonii  Viiiuia  ;  Cupido  cruci 
affix**;  Moeella;  and  the  too  celebrated  Cento 
Nuptiaiu.  1 1.  Edogarium,  short  poems  connected 
with  the  Calendar  and  with  some  matters  of  do- 
mestic computation.  12.  Epvtolaey  twenty-five 
letters,  some  in  verse,  some  in  prose,  some  partly 
in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  addressed  to  various 
friends.  13.  Gratia  ruin  Actio  pro  Consulate  in 
prone,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Oratian.  14. 
Perioc&ae,  short  arguments  to  each  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15.  Tret  Prai/aduticulae,  ono 
of  them  add  re  sued  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Ausonius  appeared  at 
Venice  in  folio,  without  a  printer's  name,  in  a  vo- 
lume bearing  the  date  1472,  and  containing  Pro- 
bat  Ccntortts,  the  eclogues  of  Culpumius,  in  addition 
to  which  some  copies  have  the  Epistle  on  the  death 
of  Dni&ua  and  some  opuscula  of  Publius  Gregorius 
Tifemus.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  Ausonius  is  found  separately,  is  that 
edited  by  J.  A.  Ferrarius,  foL  Mediolan.  1490, 
printed  by  Ulderic  Scinzenzeller.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  of  the  extant  works  are 
collected  in  a  complete  form,  is  that  of  Tadaeua 
Ugoletus,  printed  by  his  brother  Angelus,  at 
Parma,  4 to.  1499.  The  first  edition,  which  ex- 
hibits a  tolerable  text,  is  that  of  Phil.  Junta,  8vo. 
Florent  1517 ;  and  the  best  edition  is  the  Vari- 
orum of  ToUius,  8vo.  Arostei  1671.    [W.  R.] 

AUSO'NIUS,  JULIUS,  an  eminent  physician, 
who,  however,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the 
father  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  from  whose 
work*  almost  all  the  events  of  his  life  are  to  be 
learned.  He  was  a  native  of  Cossio  Vasaturo  (the 
modem  Auoi],  but  removed  to  Burdigala  (Bour- 
deaux). He  married  Aemilia  Aeouia,  with  whom 
he  lived  thirty-six  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  four 
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children,  two  tons,  Deems  Magnus  Ausonius  and  I 
Avitianus,  and  two  daughters,  Aemilia  Melania 
and  Julia  Dryadia.  He  was  appointed  praefect 
of  Illyricum  by  the  emperor  Valentinian.  (a.  d. 
364—375.)  He  died  at  the  age  cither  of 
eighty-eight  (Auson.  Parent.  i.  4)  or  ninety  (Id. 
Epuxd.  v.  CI),  after  having  enjoyed  perfect  health 
both  of  body  and  mind.  If  he  at  all  resembled 
the  description  given  of  him  by  his  son,  he 
must  hare  been  a  most  remarkable  man,  as  al- 
most every  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  is  at- 
tributed to  him.  He  wrote  some  medical  works, 
which  are  not  now  extant  (Fabric  BiUiotk.  Or. 
voL  xiii.  p.  96,  ed.  vet;  Scaligcr,  Vita  Auson.; 
Ausonius,  Parent,  i.  and  Epioed.)      [W.  A.  O.] 

AUTA'RITUS  (AiJra>TOj),  the  leader  of  the 
Gallic  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  array  in 
Africa,  took  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  against 
Carthage  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  He 
at  length  fell  into  the  power  of  Hainilcar,  and  was 
crucified,  B.  c.  238.  (Polyb.  i.  77,  79, 80, 85,  86.) 

AUTE'SION  (Atrtfftwv),  a  son  of  Tisamenus, 
grandson  of  Thersander,  and  great-grandson  of 
Polyneices.  He  is  called  the  father  of  Theras  and 
Argcia,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Aristodemus  became 
the  father  of  Eurysthcnea  and  Procles.  He  was  a 
natire  of  Thebes,  where  he  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  king,  but  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  he 
went  to  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the  Dorians. 
(Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2  ;  Paus.  iii.  15.  $4*  3.  $  3,  ix. 
5.  §  8  ;  Herod,  iv.  147,  vl  52  ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
317.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTOCLES  (MtokKH,).  1.  Son  of  Tolmaeus, 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Cy there,  B.C.  424  (Thuc. 
iv.  53) ;  and,  together  with  his  two  colleagues, 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus,  he  ratified,  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  the  truce  which  in  a  c.  423  was  concluded 
for  one  year  with  Sparta.  (Thuc  iv.  119.) 

2.  Son  of  Strombichides,  was  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian envoys  empowered  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Sparta  in  b.  c.  371.  (Xen.  HdL  vi  3.  §  2 ;  comp. 
Diod.  xv.  38.)  Xcnophon  {Hell.  vi.  3.  §  7,  &c.) 
reports  a  somewhat  injudicious  speech  of  his,  which 
was  delivered  on  this  occasion  before  the  congress 
at  Sparta,  and  which  by  no  means  confirms  the 
character,  ascribed  to  him  in  the  same  passage,  of  a 
skilful  orator.  It  was  perhaps  this  same  Autocles 
who,  in  b.  c.  362,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Thrace,  and  was  brought  to  trial  for  having 
caused,  by  his  inactivity  there,  the  triumph  of 
Cotys  over  tho  rebel  Miltocythes.  (Dem.  c  Arit- 
toer.  p.  655,  c.  Polycl.  p.  1207.)  Aristotle  (liAet. 
ii.  23.  §  12)  refers  to  a  passage  in  a  speech  of 
Autocles  against  Mixidemides,  as  illustrating  one 
of  his  rhetorical  -nfiroj.  [E.  E.] 

AUTO'CHATES  (AiroKpdrns),  an  Athenian, 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  One  of  his  plays  the 
Tiy^jrafiffroi,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  Aclian. 
(  V.  II.  xii.  9.)  He  also  wrote  several  tragedies. 
(Suidas,  *.  v.  AiroKptkriis.) 

The  A  u  toe  rates  whose  'Axal«d  is  quoted  by 
Athcnaeus  (ix.  p.  395  and  xL  p.  460)  seems  to  I 
have  been  a  different  person.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTOLA'US(AtfToAoof),  a  son  of  Areas,  who 
found  and  brought  up  the  infant  Asclepius  when 
exposed  in  Thelpusa.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  2,  25. 
8  6.)  IL.  S.] 

^  AUTO'LEOX  (A»>to\4W),  an  ancient  hero  of 
Croton  in  southern  Italy,  concerning  whom  the 
following  story  is  related It  was  customary  with 


I  the  Opunttan  Locrions,  whenever  they  drew  up  their 
army  in  battle  array,  to  leave  one  place  in  the  lines 
open  for  their  national  hero  Ajax.  [Ajax.]  Once 
in  a  battle  between  the  Locrions  and  Crotoniats  in 
Italy,  Autolcon  wanted  to  penetrate  into  this 
vacant  place,  hoping  thus  to  conquer  the  Locrian*. 
But  the  shade  of  Ajax  appeared  and  inflicted  on 
Autoleon  a  wound  from  which  he  suffered  severely. 
The  oracle  advised  him  to  conciliate  the  shade  of 
Ajax  by  offering  sacrifices  to  him  in  the  island  of 
Leuce.  This  was  was  done  accordingly,  and  Au- 
toleon was  cured.  While  in  the  island  of  Leucr, 
Autoleon  also  saw  Helen,  who  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion to  Stesichorus.  This  poet  had  censured  Helen 
in  one  of  his  poems,  and  had  become  blind  in  con- 
sequence. Helen  now  sent  him  the  message,  that 
if  he  would  recant,  his  sight  should  be  restored  to 
him.  Stesichorus  composed  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Helen,  and  recovered  his  sight.  (Conon,  Xarra. 
18.)  Pausanias  (iii.  19.  §  11)  relates  precisely 
the  same  story  of  one  Leonymus.  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LYCUS  (AtJrdAwroi).  1.  A  son  of 
Hermes  or  Daedalion  by  Chione,  Philonis,  or 
Telauge.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  201 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  804.)  He  was  the  husband 
of  Neaera  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §  3),  or  according  to 
Homer  (Od.  xix.  394,  &c),  of  Amphithea,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Anticlcia,  the 
mother  of  Odysseus  and  Aesimus.  He  had  his 
residence  on  mount  Parnassus,  and  was  renowned 
among  men  for  his  cunning  and  oaths.  (Comp. 
Hygin.  L  e. ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  311.)  Once  when  he 
came  to  Ithaca  as  a  guest  the  nurse  placed  his 
newly-born  grandson  Odysseus  on  his  knees,  and 
he  gave  the  child  the  name  Odysseus.  After- 
wards, when  Odysseus  was  staying  with  him,  he 
was  wounded  by  a  boar  during  the  chase  on  Par- 
nassus, and  it  was  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that 
Odysseus  was  subsequently  recognized  by  his  aged 
nurse,  when  he  returned  from  Troy.  (Paus.  x.  8. 
§  4 ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  295,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab.  200.) 
Polymcdc,  the  mother  of  Jason,  was,  according  to 
Apollodorus,  a  daughter  of  this  Autolycus,  and  the 
same  writer  (ii.  4.  §  9)  not  only  describes  him  a* 
the  teacher  of  Heracles  in  the  art  of  wrestling,  but 
mentions  him  among  the  Argonauts  ;  the  latter  of 
which  statements  arose  undoubtedly  from  a  con- 
fusion of  this  Autolycus  with  the  Thcs&alian  of  the 
same  name.  Autolycus  is  very  famous  in  ancient 
story  as  a  successful  robber,  who  had  even  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  both  the  stolen  goods  and 
himself.  (Horn.  IL  x.  267  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  201; 
Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  439;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  408  ;  Scrv.  ad  Aen.  u.  79.) 

2.  A  Thcssalian,  son  of  Deimachus,  who  to- 
gether with  his  brothers  Deileon  and  Phlogius 
joined  Heracles  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Amazons.  But  after  having  gone  astray  the 
two  brothers  dwelt  at  Siuopc,  until  they  joined 
tho  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  ( Apolloii.  It  hod. 
ii.  955,  <Scc  ;  Valer.  Place  v.  1 15.)  He  was  sub- 
sequently regarded  as  the  founder  of  Sinopc,  where 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  god  and  had  an  oracle. 
After  the  conquest  of  Sinope  by  the  Romans,  his 
statue  was  carried  from  thence  by  Lucullus  to 
Rome.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  It  must  be  noticed, 
that  Hyginus  (Fab.  14)  calls  him  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope,  and  a  brother  of  Pbronius,  Demo- 
leon,  and  Phlogius.  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'LYCUS  (AiMAwcof),  a  young  Athenian 
of  singular  beauty,  the  object  of  the  affection  of 
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Calliaa.  It  ia  in  honour  of  a  victory  gained  by 
him  in  the  pcntathium  at  the  Great  Panathenaea 
that  pallia*  give*  the  banquet  described  by  Xeno- 
pbon.    (Comp.  Athcn.  t.  p.  187.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTCLYCUS  (AM\wot).  1.  An  Areiopa- 
gite,  who  was  accused  by  the  orator  Lycurgus  on 
account  of  removing  his  wife  and  children  from 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  b.  c.  338, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  judges.  The  speech  of 
Lycurgus  against  Autolycus  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Harpocration,  but  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  (Lycurg.  e.  Leocr.  p.  177,  ed.  Reiskc ;  Harpo- 
AiKjAwtos,  ifpfa;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  OraL 
p.  843,  c  d.) 

2.  The  son  of  Agathocles,  and  the  brother  of 
Lysimachus,  was  appointed  one  of  the  body-guard 
of  king  Philip  Arrhidacus,  B.  c.  321.  (Arrian,  ap. 
Plot.  Cod.  92,  p.  72,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekkcr.) 

AUTOLYCUS  ('AvrokiKos),  a  mathematician, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Pitane  in 
Atolla,  and  the  first  instructor  of  the  philosopher 
Arcesilaus.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  29.)  From  this,  it 
would  follow,  that  he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  b.  c,  and  was  contemporary  with 
Aristotle.  We  know  nothing  more  of  bis  history. 
He  wrote  two  astronomical  treatises,  which  are 
still  extant,  and  arc  the  most  ancient  existing  spe- 
cimens of  the  Greek  mathematics.  The  first  is  on 
the  Afotion  of  the  Sphere  (w«pl  KWWfthnjs  <r<pa7pas). 
It  contains  twelve  propositions  concerning  a  sphere 
which  with  its  principal  circles  is  supposed  to  re- 
volve uniformly  about  a  fixed  diameter,  whilst  a 
fixed  great  circle  (the  horizon)  always  divides  it 
into  two  hemispheres  (the  visible  and  invisible). 
Moat  of  them  arc  still  explicitly  or  implicitly  in- 
cluded amongst  the  elements  of  astronomy,  and 
they  arc  such  as  would  naturally  result  from  the 
first  systematic  application  of  geometrical  reasoning 
to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens.  This  trea- 
tise may  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the  se- 
cond, which  is  on  the  risings  and  setting*  of  the  fixed 
$tar%,  wtfl  «TiToA£fcf  Kak  tiiffHtf,  in  two  books. 
Autolycus  first  defines  the  true  risings  and  settings, 
and  then  the  apparent.  The  former  happen  when 
the  sun  and  a  star  are  actually  in  the  horizon  to- 
gether ;  and  they  cannot  be  observed,  because  the 
•tin's  light  makes  the  star  invisible.  The  latter 
happdh  when  the  star  is  in  the  horizon,  and  the 
sun  just  so  far  below  it  that  the  star  is  visible,  and 
there  arc  in  general  four  such  phacnomcna  in  the 
year  in  the  case  of  any  particular  star ;  namely,  its 
first  visible  rising  in  the  morning,  its  last  vUiblo 
rising  in  the  evening,  its  first  visible  setting  in  the 
morning,  and  last  visible  setting  in  the  evening. 
In  a  favourable  climate,  the  precise  day  of  each  of 
these  occurrence*  might  be  observed,  nnd  such  ob- 
servations must  have  constituted  the  chief  business 
of  practical  astronomy  in  its  infancy ;  they  were, 
moreover,  of  some  real  use,  because  these  phacnomcna 
afforded  a  means  of  defining  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  A  star  when  rising  or  setting  is  visible  ac- 
cording to  its  brilliance,  if  the  sun  be  from  10  to 
1 8  degrees  below  the  horizon.  Autolycus  supposes 
]  5  degrees,  but  reckons  them  along  the  ecliptic  in- 
sfad  of  a  vertical  circle ;  and  he  proceeds  to  esta- 
blish certain  general  propositions  concerning  the 
intervals  between  these  apparent  risings  and  set- 
tings, taking  account  of  the  star's  position  with 
respect  to  the  ecliptic  and  equator.  It  was  im|x>»- 
sibte,  without  trigonometry,  to  determine  before- 
hand the  absolute  time  at  which  any  one  of  them 


would  happen ;  but  one  having  been  observed,  the 
rest  might  be  roughly  predicted,  for  the  same  star, 
by  the  help  of  these  propositions.  The  demon- 
strations, nnd  even  the  enunciations,  arc  in  some 
cases  not  easily  understood  without  a  globe  ;  but 
tho  figures  used  by  Autolycus  are  simple.  There 
is  nothing  in  either  treatise  to  shew  that  he  had 
the  least  conception  of  spherical  trigonometry. 

There  seems  to  be  no  complete  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Autolycus.  There  arc  three  Greek 
manuscripts  of  each  treatise  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Savilian  libraries  at  Oxford.  The  propositions 
without  the  demonstrations  were  printed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Dasypodius  in  his  u  Sphacricac  Doc- 
trinae  Propositiones,"  Argent  1572.  Both  the 
works  were  translated  into  Latin  from  a  Greek 
MS.  by  Jos.  Auria,  Rom.  15R7  and  1588;  and  a 
translation  of  the  first  by  Maurolycus,  from  an 
Arabic  version,  is  given,  without  the  name  of  Au- 
tolycus, at  p.  243  of  the  u  Universae  Georoctrine, 
etc,  Synopsis"  of  Mersennus  Paris  1645. 

A  full  account  of  the  works  of  Autolycus  may 
be  found  in  Delambre's  Hist,  de  V Astronomic  An- 
cierme,  Brucker  quotes  an  essay  by  Carpzovius, 
de  Autofym  PUamo  Diatribe,  Lips  1744.  See 
also  Schaubach,  Gesehichte  der  Gricchischen  Astro- 
nomic, p.  338 ;  Fabric.  Jiibl.  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p. 
89.  [W.  F.  D.] 

AUTO'MATE  (AdrojtdTvj),  one  of  the  Danaids 
who,  according  to  Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5)  and 
others  killed  Busiris  who  was  betrothed  to  her ; 
whereas  according  to  Pnusanias  (vii.  1.  §  3),  she 
was  married  to  Architeles  the  son  of  Achaeus  who 
emigrated  from  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  to  Argos 
with  Archnnder.  [L.  S.] 

AUTOMA'TIA  (Airofuerla)  a  surname  of 
Tyche  or  Fortunn,  which  seems  to  characterize  her 
as  the  goddess  who  manages  things  according  to 
her  own  will,  without  any  regard  to  the  merit  of 
man.  Under  this  name  Timoleon  built  to  the  god- 
dess a  sanctuary  in  his  house.  (Plut.  De  Sui 
Laudc,  p.  542,  c. ;  Nepos  Timol.  A.)       [  L.  S.] 

AUTO' ME  DON  (Awro^sW),  a  son  of  Diores 
was  according  to  Homer,  the  charioteer  and  com- 
panion of  Achilles,  whereas  Hyginus  (Fab.  97) 
makes  him  sail  by  himself  with  ten  ships  against 
Troy.  According  to  Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  476),  he 
fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  Pyrrhus  the  son  of 
Achilles.  (Horn.  //.  ix.  209,  xvi.  148,  219,  xvii. 
429,  Ac,  xix.  392,  xxiv.  474.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTO'MEDON  (A^ojurtwi ),  of  Cyzicus  a 
Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  twelve  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  1*29,  x. 
23,  xi  29,  46,  50,  319,  324—326,  346,  361, 
xii.  34.)  He  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  one  of  his  poems  is  ad- 
dressed to  Nicetes  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
reign  of  Ncrva.  One  of  the  epigrams  usually 
attributed  to  Theocritus  (Anih.  Grace,  vii.  534  ; 
No.  9,  in  Kiessliug's  edition  of  Theocritus,  p.778) 
has  in  the  manuscript  the  inscription  Adro/i/oorror 
Ai'tmAov  :  if  this  is  correct  there  muBt  have  been 
an  Aetolian  poet  of  the  name  of  Automedon. 

AUTOMEDU'SA.  [Alcathocs.] 

AUTO'NOE  (Mtov6v),  a  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia,  was  the  wife  of  Aristaeus  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  (Hesiod. 
Thcvj.  977  ;  Paus.  x.  17.  §  3.)  According  to 
Apollodorus  (iii.  4.  §  2,  &c),  Polydorus  was  a 
brother  of  Autonoir,  and  Actaeon  was  her  son. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  81.)  Autonoc  together  with  her 
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sister  Agave  tore  Pentheus  to  pieces  in  their 
Bacchic  fury.  (Hygin.  Fab.  184.)  At  hut  grief 
and  sadness  at  the  lamentable  fate  of  the  house  of 
her  father  induced  her  to  quit  Thebes,  and  she 
went  to  Erineia  in  the  territory  of  Megara,  where 
her  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias. (i.  44.  §  8.)  There  are  five  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  258  ; 
Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7,  ii.  1.  §  5,  7.  §  8;  Paus.  viii. 
9.  g  2 ;  Horn.  Od.  xviii.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTOPHRADATES  (AJto^oMtijj),  a  Per- 
sian, who  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in  the 
reign  of  Artazerxes  III.  and  Dareius  Codomannus. 
In  the  reign  of  the  former  he  made  Artabazus,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  his  prisoner, 
but  afterwards  set  him  free.  (Detn.  c  Arittocr. 
p.  671.)  [Artabazus,  No.  4.]  After  the  death 
of  the  Persian  admiral,  Memnon,  in  a.  c  333, 
Autophradates  and  Pharnabazus  undertook  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  reduced  Mytilene, 
the  siege  of  which  had  been  begun  by  Memnon. 
Pharnabazus  now  sailed  with  his  prisoners  to 
Lycia,  and  Autophradates  attacked  the  other 
islands  of  the  Aegacan,  which  espoused  the  cause 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  Pharnabazus  soon 
after  joined  Autopliradates  again,  and  both  Hailed 
against  Tenedos,  which  was  induced  by  fear  to 
surrender  to  the  Persians.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  1.) 
During  these  expeditions  Autophradates  also  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Atarneus  in  Mysia,  but  with- 
out success.  (Aristot.  Polit.  iL  4.  §  10.)  Among 
the  Persian  satraps  who  appeared  before  Alexander 
at  Zadracarta,  Arrian  (Anab.  iii.  23)  mentions  an 
Autophradates,  satrap  of  the  Tapuri,  whom  Alex- 
ander left  in  the  possession  of  the  satrapy.  But  this 
satrap  is  undoubtedly  a  different  person  from  the 
Autophradates  who  commanded  the  Persian  fleet 
in  the  Aegean.  [L.  S.] 

AUTRO'NIA  GENS,  of  which  the  only  family- 
name  mentioned  is  Paktua.  Persons  of  this  gens 
first  came  into  notice  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic :  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
consulship  was  P.  Autronius  Pactus,  in  a  c  65. 

AUXE'SIA  (Ad^wrfa),  the  goddess  who  grants 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  a  surname  of 
Persephone.  According  to  a  Troexenian  legend, 
there  came  once  during  an  insurrection  at  Troexen 
two  Cretan  maidens,  Auxesia  and  Damia,  who 
was  probably  Demeter,  and  who,  in  our  editions  of 
Pausanias,  is  called  Lamia  (perhaps  only  an  incor- 
rect reading  for  Damia).  During  the  tumult,  the 
two  maidens  were  stoned  to  death,  whereupon  the 
Troezenians  paid  divine  honours  to  them,  and  in- 
stituted the  festival  of  the  Lithobolia.  (Paus.  iL 
32  §3.)  According  to  an  Epidaurian  and  Aegi- 
netan  tradition,  the  country  of  Epidaurus  was  vi- 
sited by  a  season  nf  scarcity,  and  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle advised  the  Epidaurians  to  erect  statues  of 
Auxesia  and  Damia,  which  were  to  be  made  of 
olive-wood.  The  Epidaurians  therefore  asked  per- 
mission of  the  Athenians  to  cut  down  an  Attic 
olive-tree.  The  request  was  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  Epidaurians  should  every  year  offer  up 
sacrifices  to  Athena  Agrauloa  and  Erechthcus. 
When  the  condition  was  complied  with,  the  coun- 
try of  Epidaurus  again  bore  fruit  as  before.  Now 
when  about  B.  c.  540  Aegina  separated  itself  from 
Epidaurus,  which  had  till  then  been  regarded  as 
its  metropolis,  the  Aeginctans,  who  had  had  their 
sacra  in  common  with  the  Epidaurians,  took  away 
the  two  statues  of  Auxesia  and  Damia,  and 
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erected  them  in  a  part  of  their  own  island  called 
Oea,  where  they  offered  sacrifices  and  celebrated 
mysteries.  When  the  Epidaurians,  in  consequence 
of  this,  ceased  to  perform  the  sacrifices  at  Athens, 
and  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  statues  being  car- 
ried to  Aegina,  they  demanded  their  surrender  of 
the  Aeginctans.  The  islanders  refused,  and  the 
Athenians  threw  ropes  round  the  sacred  statues, 
to  drag  them  away  by  force.  But  thunder  and 
earthquakes  ensued,  and  the  Athenians  engaged  in 
the  work  were  seized  with  madness,  in  which  they 
killed  one  another.  Only  one  of  them  escaped  to 
carry  back  to  Athens  the  sad  tidings.  The  Aegi- 
netans  added  to  this  legend,  that  the  statues,  while 
the  Athenians  were  dragging  them  down,  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  that  they  remained  in  this  atti- 
tude ever  after.  (Herod,  v.  82-86;  Paus.  ii  30.  §  5; 
Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  122;  comp.  Miillcr,  Dor.  U. 
10.  §  4,  note  U  iv.  6.  §  11,  Aeginet.  p.  171.)  [L.S.J 

AUXO  (Adfw).    1.  [Horab.] 

2.  An  ancient  Attic  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped, according  to  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  §  1 ),  to- 
gether with  Hegemone,  under  the  name  of  Charites. 
[Charitks.]  [L.  S.] 

A'XIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  very  little 
is  known,  as  there  are  only  two  or  three  persons 
of  this  name  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  There 
is  a  coin  of  this  gens  bearing  on  the  obverse  the 
cognomen  A'oso,  and  on  the  reverse  the  inscription 
L.  Arsiut  L.  F.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  148);  Axtitu  being 
instead  of  Ariusy  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  Mar- 
surnus  for  Manama  and  Akjuundrea  for  Alrjran- 
drta.  We  do  not  know  who  this  L.  Axrius  Aom 
was  ;  as  the  Axii  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
have  no  cognomen.  [Axius.] 

AXI'EROS  ('A^'tpoj),  a  daughter  of  Cadmilus, 
and  one  of  the  three  Soinothracian  CabeirL  Ac- 
cording to  the  Paris-Scholia  on  Apollonius  (i.  915- 
921 ),  she  was  the  same  as  Demeter.  The  two 
other  Cabeiri  were  Axiocersn  (Persephone),  and 
Axiocersus  (Hades).   [Cabbiri.]  [L.  S.) 

AXILLA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Servilia 
gens  which  is  merely  another  form  of  Ahala. 
Axilla  is  a  diminutive  of  Ala,   (Comp.  Cic  Orat. 

45.  )  We  have  only  one  person  of  this  name  men- 
tioned, namely, 

C.  SbrviliusQ.  f.  C.  n.(Structus)  Axilla, 
consular  tribune  in  uc  419  and  again  in#4l8, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  magister  equitum 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Servilius  Prisons  Fidenas.  This 
is  the  account  of  the  Fasti  Capitolini ;  but  Livy 
calls  the  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  418  only  C. 
Servilius,  and  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  the 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Prisons  Fidenas.  He  also 
tells  us  that  some  annals  related,  that  the  magister 
equitum  was  the  son  of  the  dictator,  while  others 
called  him  Servilius  Ahala  (Axilla).  (Liv.  iv.  45, 

46.  ) 

AX  ION  QAtlw).  1.  A  son  of  Phegeus  of 
Psophis,  and  brother  of  Temenus  and  Arsinoe  or 
Alphesiboea,  (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  4.)  Apollodorus  (iii. 
7.  §  5)  calls  the  two  sons  of  Phegeus,  Agenor  and 
Pronous.  [Agrnqr,  No. 5,  Alcmabo.n, Acarnan.] 

2.  A  son  of  Priam,  who  was  slain  by  Eurypylus, 
the  son  of  Euacmon.  (Hygin.  Fab.  90 ;  Paus.  x. 
27.)  TL,  S.j 

AX  ION  IXUS  fAlioVutot),  an  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy.  Some  unimportant  frag- 
ments of  the  following  plays  have  been  preserved 
by  Athenaeus  :  the  Tvflrnvis  or  Tv^fmrucSs  (iv.  p. 
166,  vi.  p.  244);  ♦iAeupnr»ni  (»v.  p.  175,  viii.  p. 
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342);  ♦lA.wa  (x.  p.  442);  XaAxjoWf  (vi.  p.  2.19, 
iii.  p.  95.)  [CRM.] 

AXIOPISTUS  (*A/ioir«<rroi),  a  Locrian  or 
Sicyonian,  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
Kai  vLr  teal  IVwpai,  which  was  commonly  ascribed 
to  Epicharmus.  ( Athen.  xiv.  p.  648,  d.  c.) 

AXIOPOENOS  ('AftoVoims},  the  avenger,  a 
surname  of  Athena.  Under  this  name  Heracles 
built  a  temple  to  the  goddens  at  Sparta,  after  he 
had  chastised  Hippocoon  and  his  sons  for  the  mur- 
der of  Oeonus.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  4.)        [L.  S.J 

AXIOTHEA.  [Prometheus.] 

AXIOTHEA  CH«>e{a).  1.  Wife  of  Nicocles, 
king  of  Paphos.  When  Nicocles,  by  the  command 
of  Ptolemy  I-igi,  killed  himself,  Axiothea  slew  her 
daughters  with  her  own  hand,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  then,  to- 
gether with  her  sisters-in-law,  killed  herself.  (Diod. 
xx.  21 ;  Polyaen.  Straieg.  viii.  48.) 

2.  A  native  of  Phlius,  who  came  to  Athens,  and 
putting  on  male  attire,  was  for  some  time  a  hearer 
of  Plato,  and  afterwards  of  Spcusippus.  (Diog. 
Lar'rt.  iii.  46,  iv.  2  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stromal,  iv.  p. 
523  ;  Themistius,  Oral,  iv.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'XIUS  (*A{io»),  a  I 'lie  onion  river-god,  who 
begot  by  Periboea  a  son,  Pelegon,  the  father  of  As- 
teropaeus.  (Horn.  //.  xxi.  141,  with  the  note  of 
Eostath.;  Astkhoparu.h.)  [L.  S.] 

A'X  I  US.  1.  L.  Axil's  a  Roman  knight,  men- 
tioned by  Varro.  (R.  R.  iii.  7.) 

2.  Q.  Axius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  the  latter  of  whom  has  introduced  him  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  third  book  of  his  dc  Re 
Rmstica.  (Comp.  Cic.  cut  Alt.  iii.  15,  iv.  15.)  Sue- 
tonius quotes  (Car*.  9)  from  one  of  Cicero's  letters 
to  Axiu*,  and  Oellius  speaks  (vii.  3)  of  a  letter 
which  Tiro,  the  freed  man  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  Axius, 
the  friend  of  his  patron.  Axius  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  was  accustomed  to  lend  money,  if  at  least  the 
Axius  to  whom  Cicero  talked  of  applying  in  B.  c. 
61  (ad  Att.  i.  12),  is  the  same  as  the  above.  In 
R.  c.  49,  however,  we  find  that  Axius  was  in 
Cicero's  debt,   {ad  Alt.  x.  1 1,  13,  15.) 

AXUR.  [Anxir.] 

AZAN  ("A^apy,  a  wn  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Kr.ito,  was  the  brother  of  Apheidas  and  Elatus, 
and  father  of  Cleitor.  The  part  of  Arcadia  which 
he  reo-ived  from  his  father  was  called,  after  him, 
Azania.  After  his  death,  funeral  games,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  Greece, 
were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  (Paus.  viii.  4.  §§  2, 
3,  v.  1.  §  »> ;  Steph.  Byz.  ».  r.  'Afovia.)     f  L.  S.] 

AZAN  IT ES  ('AfaWTTji),  n  physician  whose 
medical  formulae  appear  to  have  enjoyed  some  ce- 
lebrity, as  they  arc  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Galen  (de  Cumf^i.  Afedicam.  tee.  Gtn.  v.  2.  vol.  xiii. 
p.  784),  Oribasius  (Synuf*.  iii.  p.  43),  Aetius  (Te- 
trah.  iv.  Senn.  ii.  34.  p.  705,  and  Tetrab.  iv.  Serra. 
iii  21.  p.  772),  Paulut  Aegineta  (iv.  55,  p.  530, 
viL  19,  p.  686),  and  others.  As  Galen  is  the  ear- 
liest whter  by  whom  he  is  mentioned,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
tarr  after  Christ.  [ W.  A.  G.  ] 

AZEMILCCS  fAf«'juAxoj),  king  of  Tyre,  was 
serving  in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophrodates 
at  the  time  when  Alexander  arrived  at  Tyre,  R.  c. 
332.  He  was  in  the  city  when  it  was  taken,  but 
bi*  life  was  spared  by  Alexander.  (Arrian,  ii.  15, 
24.) 

AZE'SIA  ('Afixria).  a  surname  of  Dcmctcr  and 
Persephone,  which  is  derived  either  from  dJWmr 
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tows  Kops-ouj,  to  dry  fruits,  or  from  to  seek. 

(Zcnob.  iv.  20  ;  Suid.  s.  v. ;  Ilesych.  s.  r. ;  Span- 
hohn,  ad  Caflitn.  p.  740.)  [L.  S.J 

AZEUS  ('Attvt),  a  son  of  Clymenus  of  Orcho- 
menos,  was  a  brother  of  Erginus,  Stratius,  Arrhon, 
and  Pylcus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of 
Astyoche.  (Horn. //.  ii.  513 ;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  2.) 
He  went  with  his  brothers,  under  the  command  of 
Erginus,  the  eldest,  against  Thebes,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  murder  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  Thebans  at  a  festival  of  the  Onchea- 
tian  Poseidon.   [Ergincs,  Clvmencs.]     [L.  S.J 

AZO'RUS  ('Afwpoj),  according  to  Hesychius 
(«.  r.),  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo,  who  is  said 
to  have  built  the  Pejagonian  town  of  Azores. 
(Steph.  Byz.  $.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

B. 

BA'BILUS,  an  astrologer  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  (Suet.  Ner.  c.  36),  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Barbillus.  [Barbillur.] 

BA'BRI  US(Bdgptos),  or  B A'BRT AS (Bcsty/ai), 
sometimes  also  called  GA'BRIAS  (Tofpfoj),  who 
is  not  a  different  person  from  Babrius,  as  Bentley 
supposed,  a  Greek  poet,  who  after  the  example  of 
Socrates  turned  the  Arsopean  fables  into  verse. 
The  emperor  Julian  (£/>•  90)  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  Babrius ;  but  as  some  of  Babrius's 
verses  are  quoted  by  Apollonius  in  his  Homeric 
Lexicon  (s.  v.  &*t&i),  though  without  mentioning 
his  name,  he  lived  in  all  probability  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [Apollonius,  No.  5.]  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  Avianus,  who 
speaks  (Prtirf.)  of  Babrius  before  Phaedrus. 

The  work  of  Babrius,  which  was  in  Choliambic 
verses  [sec  p.  47,  b.],  was  called  Mv&h  and  Mw- 
BianSoL,  and  was  comprised  in  ten  books  according 
to  Suidas  (».  r.  Baffoios),  or  two  voi timet  (volumina) 
according  to  Avianus.  His  version,  which  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  seems  to  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  the  Aesopean  fables  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  various  forms.  Later  writers  of  Acsopmn 
fables,  such  as  Maxhnus  Planudes,  probably  turn- 
ed the  poems  of  Babrius  into  prose,  but  they  did 
it  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  that  many  choliambic 
verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  fables,  as  Bentley 
has  shewn  in  his  dissertation  on  Aesop's  fables. 
[At-opi  s,  p.  48, a.]  Bentley  was  the  first  writer 
who  called  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  this  fact, 
which  was  proved  still  more  clearly  by  Tyrwhitt 
in  his  dissertation  '»  Dc  Babrio,  Fabularum  Aesc- 
poanim  Scriptorc,"  Lond.  1776,  reprinted  at  Erlan- 
gen,  1785,  ed.  Hnrles.  To  this  treatise  Tyrwhitt 
added  the  fragments  of  Babrius,  which  were  but 
few  in  number  and  chiefly  taken  from  Suidas ;  but 
several  of  his  complete  poems  have  been  discovered 
in  a  Florentine  and  Vatican  MS.,  and  were  first 
published  by  de  Furia  under  the  title  of  u  Fabulae 
Aesopicae,  quales  ante  Planudem  ferebantur," 
Flor.  1809.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  J.G1. 
Schneider,  **  Aesopi  Fabulae,  cum  Fabulis  Babrii," 
VratisL  1812  ;  by  Bergcr,  Bagpiov  /u#»r  xwAiop- 
fiuctiv  &iC\la  rp'ta^  \c,  Monach.  1816  ;  and  by 
Enoch,  **  Babrii  Fabulae  ct  Fabularum  Fragmenta," 
Hali*  Sax.  1835. 

BABII'LLHJS.  [Bacillus.] 
BABYS  (Bd6v$).     1.  The  same  according  to 
Hellanicus  (ap.  Athen.  xv.  p.  680,  a.)  as  the  Egyp- 
tian Tvphon.  [Typhon.J 
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2.  The  father  of  Pherecydes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487 ; 
Diog.  I*ai:rt.  i.  116.  [Phkrbcydes.] 

3.  A  flute  player,  who  gave  occasion  to  the  pro- 
verb against  bad  flute-players,  "  He  plays  worse 
than  Babya."  (A then.  xir.  p.  624,  b.;  comaZcnob. 
it.  81.) 

BACCHEIDAS  (Bo*x«ft«)»  of  Sicyon,  a 
dancer  and  teacher  of  music,  in  honour  of  whom 
there  is  an  ancient  epigram  of  four  line*  preserved 
by  Athenaeus.  (ziv.  p.  629,  a) 

BACCHEIUS  or  BACCHI'US,  of  Miletus,  the 
author  of  a  work  on  agriculture  ( Var.  R.IL  i.  1), 
who  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  his  Natural  History.  (Elenchus,  hb.  tuL  x.  xir. 
xv.  xvu.  xvin.) 

BACCHEIUS  (Bcurx««>»)»  surnamed  Senior 
(6  yipvv\  the  author  of  a  short  musical  treatise 
in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  called  fUrayury^ 
Tixtnis  ftovffanit.  We  know  nothing  of  his  his- 
tory. Fabricius  {BibL  Craec  ii.  p.  260,  &c.)  gives 
a  list  of  persons  of  the  same  name,  and  conjectures 
that  he  may  have  been  the  Baccheius  mentioned  by 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (de  Iiebtu  nu,  L  6)  as  his 
first  instructor.  The  treatise  consists  of  brief  and 
clear  explanations  of  the  principal  subjects  belong- 
ing to  Harmonics  and  Rhythm.  Baccheius  reckons 
seven  modes  (pp.  12,  18),  corresponding  to  the 
seven  »pe*,ies  of  octave  anciently  called  by  the 
same  names.  Hence  Meibomius  (prarf.  in  Aria. 
Quint.)  supposes  that  he  lived  after  Ptolemy,  who 
adopts  the  same  system,  and  before  Manuel 
Bryennius,  in  who^e  time  an  eighth  (the  Hypcr- 
mixolydian)  had  been  added.  But  the  former 
supposition  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  satisfactory 
grounds. 

The  Greek  text  of  Baccheius  was  first  edited  by 
Mnrinus  Merscnnus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  six  chapters  of  Genesis.  (Paris,  1623,  fol., 
p.  1887.)  It  was  also  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
with  a  Latin  version,  by  Frederic  Morelli,  Paris, 
1623,  8VC*,  and  lastly  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Anti- 
ouae  Muskae  Auctorte  Scptem,  Am«t.  1652.  An 
anonymous  Greek  epigram,  in  which  Baccheius  is 
mentioned,  is  printed  by  Meibomius  in  his  preface, 
from  the  same  manuscript  which  contained  the 
text ;  also  bv  Fabricius.  (L  c)       [W.  F.  D  ] 

BACCHEIUS  (Ba*X«oi), 

one  of  the  earliest 
commentators  on  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  was 
a  native  of  Tanagra  in  Bocotia.  (Erot.  Clou.  Hip- 
poer.  p.  8.)  He  was  a  follower  of  Herophilus  (Gal. 
Comment,  in  Hippoer.  "Aphor."  vii.  70.  vol.  xviii. 
pt  i.  p.  187),  and  a  contemporary  of  Philinus, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  third  century 
B.  c  Of  his  writings  (which  were  both  valuable 
and  interesting)  nothing  remains  but  a  few  frag- 
ments preserved  by  Erotianus  and  Galen,  by  whom 
he  is  frequently  mentioned.  (Erot.  Clots.  Hippoer. 
pp.  8,  32,  38,  &c ;  GaL  Comment,  in  Hippoer. 
**E/)id.  VI."  i.  prooem.  vol.  xvii.  pt.  i.  p.  794 ; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  "de  Med.  Ctfic."  i.  prooem. 
▼ol.  xviii.  p.  ii.  p.  631.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

BACCHI'ADAE  (Bo*x«&ai),  a  Heracleid  clan, 
derived  their  name  from  Bacchis,  who  was  king  of 
Corinth  from  926  to  891  B.C,  and  retained  the 
supreme  rule  in  that  state,  first  under  a  monarchical 
form  of  government,  and  next  as  a  close  oligarchy, 
till  their  deposition  by  Cypselus,  about  B.  c.  t>.r>7. 
Diodorus  (Frai/m.  6),  in  his  list  of  the  Heracleid 
kings  seems  to  imply  that  Bacchis  was  a  lineal 
dependent  from  Aletes,  who  in  B.  c  1074  deposed 
the  Sisyphidae  and  made  himself  master  of  Corinth 
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( Weas.  ad  DitxL  I.  c;  Pind.  (Xymp.  xiii.  1 7 ;  Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Nem.  vii.  155 ;  Pans  iL  4  ;  MulL  Dor. 
i.  5.  i  9);  while  from  Pausanias  (/.c)  it  would 
rather  appear,  that  Bacchis  was  the  founder  of  a 
new,  though  still  a  Heracleid,  dynasty.  In  his  line 
the  throne  continued  till,  in  B.  c.  748,  Telestes  wm 
murdered  br  Arieus  and  Perantas,  who  were  them- 
selves Bacchiads,  and  were  perhaps  merely  the  in- 
struments of  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  cbn  to 
gain  for  their  body  a  larger  share  of  power  than 
they  enjoyed  under  the  regal  constitution.  (Diod. 
and  Paus.  IL  cc.)    From  Diodorus,  it  would  seem 
that  a  year,  during  which  Automenes  was  king, 
elapsed  before  the  actual  establishment  of  oligarchy. 
According  to  the  same  author,  this  form  of  govern* 
ment,  with  annual  prytanes  elected  from  and  by 
the  IJaichiadae,  lasted  for  ninety  years  (747—657); 
nor  docs  it  appear  on  what  grounds  a  period  of  200 
years  is  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo.  (Strab.  viii.  p, 
378  ;  Mull.  Dor.  Append,  ix.  note  x.)    It  was  in- 
deed of  too  narrow  and  exclusive  a  kind  to  be  of 
any  very  long  duration ;  the  members  of  the  ruling 
clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another  (Herod,  v. 
92);  and  their  downfall  was  moreover  hastened  br 
their  excessive  luxury  (AeL  V.H.  L  19),  as  weil 
as  by  their  insolence  and  oppression,  of  which  the 
atrocious  outrage  that  drove  Archias  from  Corinth, 
and  led  to  the  founding  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra, 
is  probably  no  very  unfair  specimen.   (Diod.  Ere 
de  Virt.  et.  Vii.  228;  Pint.  A  mat  p.  772,  e.;  SchoL 
ad  Apollon.  Iihod.  iv.  1212.)    On  their  deposition 
by  Cvpsclus,  with  the  help  of  the  lower  orders 
(  Herod,  v.  92  ;  Aristot.  PoliL  v.   10,  12,  ed. 
Bekk.),  they  were  for  the  most  part  driven  into 
banishment,  and  arc  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
di  lie  rent  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  Italy.  (Plut. 
Lysand.  c.  1 ;  Liv.  L  34 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hki.  o/ 
Romes  vol.  i.  p.  366,  &c.)    Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  still  remained  at  Corinth, 
if  wc  may  consider  as  a  Bacchiad  the  Heracleid 
Phalius,  who  led  the  colony  to  Epidamnus  in 
b.  c.  627.  (Thuc.  i.  24.)  As  men  of  the  greatest 
distinction  among  the  Bacchiadae,  may  be  men- 
tioned Philolaus,  the  legislator  of  Thebes,  about 
n.  c.  728  (Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  and 
Eumelus,  the  cyclic  poet  (Paus.  ii.  1,3,  iv.  33) 
Athen.  i.  p.  22,  c;  Schol.  ad  Piud.  CMymp.  xiii.  30; 
Mull.  /lift,  of  Creek  Lit.  c  x.  $  2.)     Strabo  tolls 
us  also  (vii.  p.  326),  that  the  Lyncestian  kings 
claimed  descent  from  the  Bacchiadae.      [E.  E.J 

BA'CCHIUES  (B«xl8nr),  an  eunuch  of  Mi- 
thridates.  After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by 
Lucullus  Mithridates  in  despair  sent  Bacchides  to 
put  his  wives  and  sisters  to  death,  B.  c  71.  (Pint. 
Lncull.  18,  «cc)  Appian  (MM.  82)  calls  the 
eunuch  Bacchus.  The  Bacchides,  who  was  the 
governor  of  Si  nope,  at  the  time  when  this  town 
was  besieged  by  Lucullus,  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  above.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  546.) 
BACCHUS.  [DioNvsua] 
BACCH  Y'LIDES  (Ba*x»A»fl0.  1.  One  of 
the  great  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  a  native  of 
lulls  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  and  the  nephew  as  well 
as  fellow- townsman  of  Simonides.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
426 ;  Stcph.  Byi.  i.  e.  'lovKis.)  His  father  is  va- 
riously called  Mcdon  (Suidas,  a  n.  Ba*xuAt*tjt), 
Meilon  (Kpigr.  in  novcm  Lyr.  ap,  U6>kk,  SJtol. 
I'imt.  p.  8),  or  Meidylus  (Etyin.  M.  p.  582.  20) : 
his  paternal  grandfather  was  the  athlete  Bac* 
cbylides.  We  know  nothing  of  his  Lie,  except 
that  he  lived  at  the  court  o?  Hiero  in  Syracuse, 
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together  with  Simenides  and  Pindar.  (Aelian,  V. 
It.  iv.  15.)  Eusebius  make*  him  flourish  in  b.c. 
450;  but  as  Hiero  died  a.  c  467,  and  Bacchylides 
obtuincd  great  fame  at  his  court,  his  poetical 
reputation  must  have  been  established  as  early  as 
B.  c  470.  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  frequently 
states  (ad  01.  iu  154,  155,  ad  I'ytA.  ii.  131,  ltil, 
1 66,  1 67,  171)  that  Bacchylides  and  Pindar  were 
jealous  of  and  opposed  to  one  another;  but  whether 
this  was  the  fact,  or  the  story  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  love  of  scandal  which  distinguishes  the  later 
Greek  grammarians,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  poems  of  Bacchylides  were  numerous  and 
ef  various  kinds.  They  consisted  of  Epinici 
(songs,  like  Pindar's,  in  honour  of  the  victors  in 
the  public  games).  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs, 
Proeodia,  Hyporchemata,  Erotica,  and  Paroenia  or 
Drinking-songs :  but  all  of  these  have  perished 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
of  their  poetical  value ;  but  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  what  has  come  down  to  us,  Bacchylides  was 
distinguished,  like  Simonides,  for  the  elcgnuco  and 
finish  of  his  compositions.  He  was  inferior  to 
Pindar  in  strength  and  energy,  as  Longinus  re- 
marks (c  33) ;  and  in  his  lamentations  over  the 
inexorable  character  of  fate,  and  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  death,  he  reminds  one  of  the  Ionic 
elegy.  Like  his  predecessors  in  Lyric  poetry,  he 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
duces Attic  forms,  so  that  the  dialect  of  his  poems 
very  much  resembles  that  of  the  choruses  in  the 
Auk  tragedies. 

Besides  his  lyrical  poems  there  are  two  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  attributed  to  Bacchylides, 
one  in  the  Doric  and  the  other  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  their  genuine- 
ness. The  fragments  of  Bacchylides  have  been 
published  by  Neue,  u  Bacchylidis  Cci  Fragmenta," 
BeroL  1823,  and  by  Bergk,  «*  Poetao  Lyrici 
Graeci,**  p.  820,  4c. 

2.  Of  Opus,  a  poet,  whom  Plato,  the  comic 
poet  (about  a.  c  400),  attacked  in  his  play  entitled 
the  Sophists.  (Suidas,  *.  v.  2<xf>i<rrfa.) 

BATCH YLUS  (written  Boirx^Aor,  by  Eu- 
sebius,  but  given  with  only  one  I  by  Jerome, 
Rufnnus,  Sophronius,  and  Niccphorus),  bishop  of 
Corinth,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century,  under  Commodus  and  Severus.  He  is 
recorded  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  as  having  writ- 
ten on  the  question,  so  early  and  so  long  disputed, 
aj  to  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter.  From 
the  language  of  Eusebius,  Valesius  is  disposed  to 
infer  that  this  was  not  a  Synod  kal  letter,  but  one 
which  the  author  wrote  in  his  own  individual 
capacity.  But  Jerome  says  expressly,  that  Bac- 
ehylu*  wrote  Mde  Paacha  ex  omnium  qui  in  Achaia 
erant  episcoporum  persona."  And  in  the  ancient 
Greek  Synodicon,  published  by  Pnphus  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1601,  and  inserted  iu  both  editions  of 
Fabricius's  DMiolkeca  Graf  en,  not  only  is  this 
council  registered  as  having  been  held  at  Corinth 
by  Bacchylides,  archbishop  of  that  place,  and 
eighteen  bishops  with  him,  but  the  celebration  of 
Easter  is  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  their  de- 
liberations. (Fabric.  MU.  Grxtee.  xii.  p.  364.) 
Notwithstanding  the  slight  change  of  the  name, 
and  the  designation  of  Bacchylides  as  archlnsitop  of 
Corinth,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
is  the  same  with  the  bishop  mentioned  by  Ensc- 
Sins  and  Jerome.   (Euscb.  Hist.  EoA.  v.  22,  23  ; 


Jerome,  de  Viris  JXlutir.  c  44,  and  the  note  of  E. 
S.  Cyprian.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BACHIA'RIUS,  a  Latin  ecclesiastical  writer, 
respecting  whom  we  possess  little  authentic  infor- 
mation. The  following  account  of  him  is  given  by 
Gennadius,  de  Viris  fUustribus,  c  24  :  "Bachiarius, 
vir  Christ  ianae  philosophiae,  nudus  et  expeditus 
vacare  Deo  disponent,  etiam  peregrinationcm  prop- 
ter conservandam  vitae  integritatem  elegit  Edi- 
disse  dicitur  grata  opuscula :  sed  ego  ex  i  I  lis  unum 
tantum  de  fide  HUUum  legi,  in  quo  satisfacit  Ponti- 
fici  urbis,  ad  versus  querulos  et  infamatores  peregri- 
nationis  suae,  et  indicat,  se  non  timore  hominum, 
sed  Dei,  peregrinationem  suscepisse,  et  exiens  de 
terra  sua  cohaeres  fieret  Abrahamae  patriarchae." 
To  this  brief  account  some  additions  of  doubtful 
authority  have  been  made  by  later  writers.  Bishop 
Bale  calls  him  Dachiariut  Maccaeus,  says  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  disciple  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  assigns  the  cruel  oppressions  under 
which  his  country  was  then  groaning  as  the  cause 
of  his  voluntary  expatriation.  Joannes  Pitseus 
(John  Pits),  the  Roman  Catholic  chronicler,  fol- 
lows the  account  of  Bale.  Aubertus  Miraens 
(Aubert  Lemire)  says  that  Bachiarius  was  an  Irish- 
man, a  disciple  of  St  Patrick,  and  contemporary 
with  St  Augustin.  These  statements  rest  on  no 
sufficient  evidence ;  for  Bale,  the  source  of  them 
all,  is  an  inaccurate  and  injudicious  writer.  * 
Schonemann  denies  that  there  is  any  proof,  that 
Bachiarius  was  a  native  either  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland ;  and,  from  the  contents  of  the  treatise  de 
Fide,  infers,  that  the  author's  country  was  at  the 
time  extensively  infested  with  heresy,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
clear  himself.  Schonemann  concurs  with  Muratori 
in  thinking  that  this  could  not  be  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  to  which  there  is  no  reference  throughout 
the  treatise ;  and  adopts  the  conclusion  of  Francis 
Florius,  that  the  author's  country  was  Spain,  and 
the  heresy  which  he  was  solicitous  to  disavow  that 
of  the  Priscilhanista.  This  notion  agrees  very  well 
with  the  contents  of  the  work  de  Fide;  but  as  it 
is  not  supported,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
positive  evidence,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  see  it 
coolly  assumed  by  Neander  (Getch.  der  Christ 
Ace.  il  3,  p.  1485)  as  indubitably  true. 

The  only  surviving  works  of  Bachiarius  are  the 
treatise  "de  Fide,"  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Januarius,  respecting  the  re-admission 
of  a  monk  into  the  church,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated for  seducing  a  nun.  The  **  Objurgatio 
in  Evagrium,"  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Jerome,  and 
the  **  Libri  Duo  de  Deitate  et  Incarnatione  Verbi 
ad  Januarium,"  improperly  classed  among  the 
works  of  Augustin,  are  regarded  by  Florius  as 
the  productions  of  Bachiarius.  This,  though  not 
intrinsically  improbable,  wants  the  confirmation  ot 
direct  external  proof.  Possenin,  Bale,  und  Pits 
attribute  other  works  to  Bachiarius,  but  upon  no 
sufficient  grounds. 

The  M  Eptstola  ad  Januarium  de  recipiendis 
Lapsis,"  or  **  De  Reparatione  Lapsi,"  was  first 
published  in  the  Atoaumcnto  S.  1'atruu*  Oriho- 
doxvgrapha  of  John  James  Grynaeus,  Basle,  1569. 
It  was  included  iu  the  Paris  editions  of  de  la 


*  "The  infinite  fables  and  absurdities  which  this 
author  (Bale)  hath  without  judgment  stuft  himself 
withal."  Seldeu,  Note*  on  Drayton's  /Vy-0tt*w», 
Song  Nine. 
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Bigne's  DilAutheca  Pairum^  1.175,  vol.  i.  1589, 
vol.  iii.  1654,  vol.  iii.;  in  the  Cologne  edition, 
1618,  vol.  v. ;  and  in  the  Lyon's  edition,  1677, 
vol.  vi.  The  treatise  "  de  Fide"  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  Muratori*s  Ante- 
doia,  Milan,  16!)",  where  the  text  is  given  from  a 
manuscript  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  accompanied 
by  valuable  prolegomena  and  notes.  In  1748, 
both  works  were  ably  edited  at  Rome  by  Franciscus 
Florius,  who,  besides  other  illustrative  matter, 
adds  two  learned  dissertations,  the  first  **  de 
Haeresi  Pritcilliana,"  the  second  **  de  Scriptis  et 
Doctrina  Bachiarii."  This  edition  is  reprinted  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  Gallandi's  HiUiotkeca  Patrum. 
The  works  of  Bach  inn  us  are  also  included  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Le  I-jipana  Sayr&la  of  Henry 
Florcz,  a  voluminous  collection  in  thirty-four  vo- 
lumes qunrto,  Madrid,  1747-84. 

From  the  scanty  remains  of  this  author  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  a  very  exact  judgment  of 
his  character,  learning,  and  abilities.  So  far  as 
may  be  collected  from  the  above-named  treatises, 
he  appears  to  have  possessed  an  understanding 
somewhat  above  mediocrity,  and  well  exercised  in 
the  current  theological  erudition  of  the  Latin  church 
during  the  fifth  century.  Hi*  spirit  and  temper 
seem  to  have  been  singularly  amiable.    [J.  M.  M.] 

L.  BACILLUS,  praetor  b.  c  4%  to  whom 
Caesar  would  not  assign  a  province,  but  gave  a  sum 
of  money  instead.  Bacillus  felt  the  indignity  so 
much,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  voluntary 
starvation.  ( Dion  Cuss,  xliii.  47.)  ft  is  conjec- 
tured that  BabuUius,  whose  death  Cicero  mentions 
in  this  year  (ad  AO.  xiii.  48),  may  be  the  same  as 
the  above. 

BACIS  (Ba*u),  seems  to  have  bn  originally 
only  a  common  noun  derived  from  fli$uv,  to  speak, 
and  to  have  signified  any  prophet  or  speaker.  In 
later  times,  however,  Bacis  was  regarded  as  a 
proper  noun,  and  the  ancients  distinguish  several 
seers  of  this  name. 

1.  The  Boeotian,  the  most  celebrated  of  them, 
was  believed  to  have  lived  and  given  his  oracles  at 
Heleon  in  Boeotia,  being  inspired  by  the  nymphs 
of  the  Corycian  cave.  His  oracles  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and,  from  the  specimens  we  still  pos- 
sess in  Herodotus  and  Pausanias,  wc  sec  that,  like 
the  Delphic  oracles,  they  were  composed  in  hexa- 
meter verse.  (Paus.  iv.  27.  §  2,  ix.  17.  §  4,  x.  12. 
§  6,  14.  §  3,  32.  §  6  ;  Herod,  viii.  20,  77,  ix.  43  ; 
Aristoph.  Pax,  1 009  with  the  Schol.,  /v/wiV.123,  Av 
907.)  From  these  passages  it  seems  evident,  that 
in  Boeotia  Bacis  was  regarded  as  an  ancient  pro- 
phet, of  whose  oracles  there  existed  a  collection 
made  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  similar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rome ;  and,  in  fact,  Cicero  (tU 
JJirin.  i.  18),  Aelian  (V.  H.  xii.  25),  Tzetzcs  (ad 
Lifcoph.  127U),  and  other  writers,  mention  this 
Bacis  always  as  a  being  of  the  same  class  with  the  I 
Sibyls. 

2.  The  Arcadian,  is  mentioned  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  as  the  only  one  besides  the  Boeotian. 
(Strom,  i.  p.  333.)  According  to  Suidas,  he  be- 
longed to  the  town  of  Cnphya,  and  was  also  railed 
Cydasand  Aletos.  (Comp.  Tzetz-s,  ad  l.ycoph.  I.e.) 

3.  The  Athenian,  is  mentioned  along  with  the 
two  others  by  Aelian,  Suida*.  Tzetzes  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (/W,  1009;  comp. 
Perizon.  ad  Aelian,  V.  11.  xii.  25.)        [L.  S.] 

BACIS  or  PACIS,  is  only  another  name  for 
the  Egyptian  Onuphis,  the  sacred  bull,  who  was 


worshipped  at  Hennonthis  in  Upper  Egypt,  just 
as  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  In  size  Bacis  was  re- 
quired to  excel  all  other  bulls,  his  hair  to  be  bristly, 
and  his  colour  to  change  every  day.  (Macrob.  Sat. 
I  21 ;  Aelian,  IlisL  An.  xiL  1 1.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'DIUS,  a  Campanian,  challenged  his  hospet^ 
T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  to  single  combat  when  the 
Romans  were  besieging  Capua,  B.  c.  212.  Crispi- 
nus at  first  refused,  on  account  of  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  him  and  Radius,  but  was  at 
length  induced  by  his  fellow-soldiers  to  accept  the 
challenge.  In  the  combat  which  ensued,  he 
wounded  Radius,  who  fled  to  his  own  party.  (Liv. 
xxv.  18;  Val.  Max.  v.  1.  §  3.) 

BADRES  (Btipv*),  or  BARES  (Bo^iji),  a 
Persian,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pasargadae,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  naval  portion  of 
the  force  which  Aryandes,  governor  of  Egypt,  sent 
against  the  Barcaeans  on  the  pretext  of  uvenging 
the  murder  of  ArcesJlaus  III.  I  Battiadak.] 
After  the  capture  of  Barca  (about  512  B.  c),  the 
Persians  were  allowed  to  pass  through  Cyrene,and 
Bad  res  was  anxious  to  take  the  city  ;  but  through 
the  refusal  of  Amasis,  who  commanded  the  land 
force,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  (Herod,  iv.  )G'7, 
203.)  This  is  perhaps  tho  some  Bad  res  whom 
Herodotus  mentions  as  commanding  a  portion  of 
the  Persian  army  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece.    (Herod,  viu  77.)         [E.  E.] 

BAE'BIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  which  the  cog- 
nomens  are  Divks  Hkrknnius  (?  see  Liv.  xxii. 
34),  Silca,  Tamphilus:  the  last  is  the  only  sur- 
name which  nppears  on  coins,  where  it  is  written 
Tampilus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  149.)  The  first  member 
of  the  pens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  Cn. 
Baebius  Tamphilus,  in  B.  c.  182.  For  those  whose 
cognomen  is  not  mentioned,  see  Babbits. 

BAE'BIUS.  1.  L.  Babbits,  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors sent  by  Scipio  to  Carthage,  B.  c,  202. 
He  was  afterwards  left  by  Scipio  in  command  of 
the  camp.  (Liv.  xxx.  25  ;  Polyb.  xv.  1,  4.) 

2.  Babbits,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c  200, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  uot  to  engage  iu 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Liv.  xxxi.  (J.) 

3.  M.  Babbits,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
sent  into  Macedonia,  B.  c.  186,  to  investigate  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Maronitae  and  others 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  6.) 

4.  L.  Babbits,  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
sent  into  Macedonia,  a  c.  168,  to  inspect  the  state 
of  affairs  there,  before  Atmilius  Paullus  invaded 
the  country.  (Liv.  xliv.  18.) 

5.  A.  Babbits,  caused  the  members  of  the 
Aetolian  senate  to  be  killed  in  U.  c.  167,  and  was 
in  consequence  afterwards  condemned  at  Rome. 
Livy  calls  him  prarses,  a  term  which  is  applied  in 
Liter  times  by  the  jurists  to  a  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince. Whether,  however,  Baebius  had  the  go- 
vernment of  Aetolia,  or  only  of  the  town  in  w  hich 
the  murder  was  perpetrated,  is  uncertain.  (Liv. 
xlv.  28,  31.) 

G.  C.  Babbits,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c  111, 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha  when  the  latter  came  to 
Rome.  When  Mummius  commanded  Jugurtba  to 
give  answers  to  certain  questions  Baebius  bade 
him  be  silent,  and  thus  quashed  the  investigation. 
(Sail.  Juo.  33,  34.) 

7.  C.  Babbius  was  appointed  by  L.  Caesar 
(called  Sext.  Caesar  by  Appian),  n.  c.  89,  as  bis 
successor  in  the  command  iu  the  social  war.  (Ap- 
pian, Ii.  C.  i.  43.) 
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8.  M.  TU kbits  was  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
Cinnn  when  they  entered  Rome  in  b.  c.  H7.  In- 
stead of  being  killed  by  any  weapon,  Baebius  was 
literally  torn  to  pieces  bv  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
(Appian,  A  C.  i.  72;  Floras,  iU.  21 ;  Lucan,  ii. 

9.  M.  B  a  kbits,  a  brave  man,  slain  by  order  of 
L.  Pi«o  in  Macedonia,  a  c.  57.  (Cic.  in  Pis.  36.) 

10.  A.  Baebius,  a  Roman  eques  of  Asia  in 
Spain,  deserted  the  Pompcian  party  in  the  Spanish 
war,  and  went  over  to  Caesar,  "a.  c  45.  [BeU. 
Ili*p.  26.) 

^  11.  Baebius,  a  Roman  senator,  senred  under 
Yatinius  in  Illvria.  On  the  murder  of  Caesar, 
B.  a  44,  the  Illyrians  rose  against  Vatinius,  and 
cut  off  Baebius  and  five  cohorts  which  he  com- 
manded. (Appian,  Illyr.  13.) 

BAFCBIUS  MACRI'NUS.  [Macbinus.] 
BAETB1US  MARCELLI'N US.  [Makckl- 

LINt'S] 

B  A  ETON  (Do/twc),  was  employed  by  Alexan- 
der tbe  Great  in  measuring  distances  in  his  marches, 
whence  he  is  called  6  'A\ttfr$pov  /8»n*aTiffT7jt. 
lie  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject  entitled  craBnol 
rijt  'AAcfdV&Vov  woptiat.  (Athcn.  x.  p.  422,  b. ; 
PUn.  MX.  vl  1 7.  s.  21,  19. s.  22,  vii.  2;  Solin. 55.) 

BAE*TYLUS  (Bo/ti/Aos),  is  in  reality  the  name 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  conical  shaped  stones,  which 
were  erected  as  symbols  of  gods  in  remarkable 
places,  and  were  from  time  to  time  anointed  with 
oil,  wine,  or  blood.  The  custom  of  setting  up  such 
•tones  originated,  in  all  probability,  in  meteors 
being  erected  in  the  placets  where  they  had  fallen 
down.  (Phot  Cod.  242.)  Kuscbius  (  Prarp.  Evany. 
i  10)  says,  that  Baetyli  were  believed  to  be  stones 
endowed  with  souls  and  created  by  Uranus.  Hence 
Baetylus  when  personified,  is  called  a  son  of  Ura- 
nus and  Ge,  and  a  brother  of  I  Ins  and  Cronos. 
Tracts  of  the  veneration  paid  to  *uch  stones  arc 
found  among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  no 
les»  than  among  the  Greeks.  Photius  (/.  c.)  says 
that  Asclepiades  ascended  mount  Lilmnon,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and  saw 
many  Baetyli  there,  concerning  which  he  related 
the  most  wonderful  tales.  (Comp.  Lucian,  Ale*.  30; 
Theophrast  Charact.  16;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii. 
p.  713.)  In  Grecian  mythology,  the  stone  which 
was  given  to  Uranus,  to  swallow  instead  of  the  in- 
fant Zeus,  was  called  Baetylus  (Hesvch.  ».  r.);  and 
a  little  above  the  temple  "of  Delphi,  on  the  left, 
there  was  a  stone  which  was  anointed  with  oil 
every  day,  and  on  solemn  occasions  covered  with 
raw  wool :  tradition  said,  that  this  stone  was  the 
same  which  Uranus  had  swallowed.  (Paus.  ix.  24. 
§  5  ;  comp.  vii.  22.  §  3  ;  Toe.  Hist.  ii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

BAEUS  (Bcubt),  the  helmsman  of  Odysseus, 
who  is  said  to  have  died  during  the  stay  of  the 
latter  in  Sicily.  Mount  Baca  in  the  island  of  Ce- 
phallenia,  and  several  islands  and  towns,  but  espe- 
cially Baiae  in  Campania,  in  the  bay  of  which  he 
*»  believed  to  have  been  buried,  are  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  names  from  him.  (Lycophr. 
694,  with  TxeU.  note;  Stcph.  Byi.  ».  r.  Bala ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1967.)  [L.  S.] 

BAGAEUS  (Baytuot).  \.  A  Persian  noble- 
man, to  whom  was  allotted  the  dangerous  office  of 
convrying  the  order  of  Dareius  Hyataspis  for  the 
execution  of  Oroctea,  the  powerful  and  rebellious 
satrap  of  Lydia,  about  520  B.  r.  On  his  arrival  at 
Sardis,  Bagaeus  first  ascertained  the  disposition 
of  the  satrap*  guards  by  the  deliver}-  to  them  of 
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I  several  minor  firmans  from  the  king ;  and,  when 
he  saw  that  they  received  these  with  much  reve- 
rence, he  gave  the  order  for  the  death  of  Oroetcs, 
which  was  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  (Herod,  iii. 
128.) 

2.  Or  liancaeus  (Baytcaioi),  a  half-brother  of 
the  satrap  Pharnabaxns,  is  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  body  of  Per- 
sian cavalry,  which,  in  a  skirmish  near  Dascylium, 
defeated  the  cavalry  of  Agesilaus,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  invasion  of  Asia,  B.  c.  3%'.  (Xen.  I  fell.  iii. 
4.  §  13;  Plut.  Afftil,  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BAGI'STANES  (BayitrTaVrjj),  a  distinguished 
Babylonian,  deserted  Bessus  and  the  conspirators, 
when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  them  and  Da- 
reius, b.  c.  330,  and  informed  Alexander  of  the 
danger  of  the  Persian  king.  (Arrian,  iii.  21  ; 
Curt.  v.  13.) 

BAGO'AS(Baywar).  1.  An  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  favoured  by  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochua),  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  seems  to 
have  fully  merited  the  character  assigned  him  by 
Diodorus  of  a  bold,  bad  man  (roAyp  koI  wapavopua 
biatyipov).  In  the  successful  expedition  of  Ochus 
against  Egypt,  a  c.  350,*  Bagoas  was  associated  by 
the  king  with  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  third  part  of  the  Greek  mercenaries. 
(Diod.  xvi.  47.)  Being  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Pelusium,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  Thcban 
L,u  rates  he  incurred  the  censure  of  Ochus  by  per- 
mitting his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Greek  garrison 
of  the  town,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
(Diod.  xvi.  49.)  In  the  some  war,  the  Egyptian 
part  of  the  garrison  at  Bubastus  having  made  terms 
with  Bagoas  for  themselves,  and  admitted  him 
within  the  gates  the  Greek  garrison,  privately  in- 
stigated by  his  colleague  Mentor,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  his  men  und  took  him  prisoner.  Men- 
tor accordingly  had  the  credit  of  releasing  him  and 
receiving  the  submission  of  Bubastus ;  und  hence- 
forth an  alliance  was  formed  between  them  for 
their  mutual  interest,  which  was  ever  strictly  pre- 
served, and  conduced  to  the  power  of  both, — 
Mentor  enjoying  the  satrapy  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, while  Bagoas  directed  affairs  at  his  pleasure 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire, — and  the  king  was  re- 
duced to  a  cipher.  (Diod.  xvi.  50.)  The  cruelties 
of  Ochus  having  excited  general  detestation,  Ba- 
goas at  length  removed  him  by  poison,  B.  c.  33o, 
fearing  perhaps  lest  the  effecto  of  the  odium  in 
which  he  was  held  might  extend  to  himself,  and 
certainly  not  from  the  motive  absurdly  assigned  by 
Aelian,  viz.  the  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  offered 
by  Ochus,  so  many  years  before,  to  the  religion  of 
Egypt.  To  the  murder  of  the  king  he  joined  that 
of  all  his  sons  except  Arses  the  youngest,  whom 
he  placed  upon  the  throne  ;  but,  seeing  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  him,  he  put  him  also  to 
death  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  b.  c.  336.  He 
next  conferred  the  crown  on  Codomannus  (a  great- 
grandson  of  Dareius  II.),  who  having  discovered, 
soon  after  his  accession,  a  plot  of  Bagoas  to  poison 
him,  obliged  the  traitor  to  drink  the  potion  himself. 
(Diod.  xvii.  5  ;  Ael.  V.  II.  vi.  8;  Stmb.  xv.  p.  736; 
Arr.  Anal>.  ii.  p.  41,  e.;  Curt  vi.  3.  §  12.)    [E.  E.] 

2.  A  favourite  eunuch  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat 
who  first  belonged  to  Dareius  and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.    He  was  a  youth  of 

•  This  date  is  from  Diodorus;  but  see  Thirl- 
wall's  Greer,  vol.  vi.  p.  142,  note  2. 
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remarkable  beauty.  Alexander  was  passionately 
fond  of  him,  and  is  said  to  hare  kissed  him  pub- 
licly in  the  theatre  on  one  occasion.  (Curt  vi.  3, 
x.  1 ;  Plut  Alfjc.  67;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  603,  b.) 

3.  A  general  of  Tigranes  or  Mithridates,  who 
together  with  Mithraus  expelled  Ariobarzanes  from 
Cappadocia  in  a.  c  92.  (Appian,  MUhr.  10;  comp. 
Justin,  xxxviiL  3.) 

The  name  Bagoas  frequently  occurs  in  Persian 
history.  According  to  Pliny  (//.  A",  xiii.  9),  it 
was  the  Persian  word  for  an  eunach ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  used  by  Latin  writers  as  synonymous 
with  an  eunach.  (Comp.  QuintiL  t.  12  ;  Ov.  Am. 
ii.  2.  1.) 

BAGO'PHANES,  the  commander  of  the  citadel 
at  Babylon,  who  surrendered  it  and  all  the  royal 
treasures  to  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Guaga- 
mela,  b.  c.  331.  (Curt  t.  1.) 

BA'LACRUS  (BdXaxpot).  1.  The  son  of 
Nicanor,  one  of  Alexander's  body-guard,  was  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  Cilicia  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
a  c.  333.  (Arrian,  ii.  12.)  He  fell  in  batUe 
against  the  Pisidians  in  the  life-time  of  Alexander. 
(Diod.  xviii.  22.)  It  was  probably  this  BalacruB 
who  manicd  Phila,  the  daughter  of  An tipater,  and 
subsequently  the  wife  of  Craterus.  (Phot  p.  1 1 1. 
b.  3,  ed.  Bekker.) 

2.  The  son  of  Amyntas,  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allies  in  Alexander's  army,  when  Antigonus 
was  appointed  satrap  of  Phrygia,  o.  c.  334.  After 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  B.  c.  331,  he  was  one  of 
the  generals  left  behind  in  that  country  with  a 
part  of  the  army.  (Arrian,  i.  30,  iii.  5;  Curt 
viiL  11.) 

3.  The  commander  of  the  javelin-throwers  (cLkov- 
riarai)  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Arrian,  iii.  12,  iv.  4,  24.) 

BA'LAGRUS  (B*U<rypor),  a  Greek  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonia  (Mok«- 
ioviKa)  in  two  books  at  least  (Steph.  Byx.  $.  rr. 
'ApoAffor,  "OAlnAor,  Avftdxtov.) 

BA'LANUS,  a  Gaulish  prince  beyond  the  Alps, 
who  sent  ambassadors  offering  to  assist  the  Romans 
in  their  Macedonian  war,  B.  c.  169.  (Liv.xliv.  14.) 

BALAS.   [Alsxandbr  Balas,  p.  114.] 

BALBI'LIUS,  who  was  in  Spain,  a  c.  44 
(Cic.  ad  AIL  xv.  13),  is  conjectured  by  Mongault 
to  be  only  a  diminutive  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the 
younger,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  bat  this  is  very  im- 
probable. 

C.  BALBILLUS,  governor  of  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  55  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  22),  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  wrote  a  work  respecting 
Aegypt  and  his  journeys  in  that  country.  (Senec 
Quae*.  Nat.  iv.  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  prtfoem.) 

BALBl'NUS,  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  n.  c.  43,  but  restored  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in 
h.  c  39,  and  subsequently  advanced  to  the  con-  | 
sulship.  (Appian,  iv.  50.)  No  other  author  but 
Appian,  and  none  of  the  Fasti,  mention  a  consul  of 
this  name ;  but  as  we  learn  from  Appian  that  Bal- 
binus  was  consul  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  younger  Aemilius  Lepidus  was 
detected  by  Maecenas,  that  is  a.  v.  30,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  Balbinos  may  be  the  cognomen  of 
L.  Saenius,  who  was  consul  suffectus  in  that  year. 

BALBl'NUS.  When  intelligence  ronched  Rome 
that  the  elder  Gordian  and  his  son  had  both  pe- 
rished in  Africa,  and  that  the  savage  Maximin, 
thirsting  for  vengeance,  was  advancing  towards  Italy 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  the  senate  resolved 


BALB 

upon  electing  two  rulers  with  equal  power,  one  of 
whom  should  remain  in  the  city  to  direct  the  civil 
administration,  while  the  other  should  march  against 
Maximin.  The  choice  fell  upon  Decimus  Caelius 
Balbinus  and  Marcus  Clodius  Pupienus  Maxim  us, 
both  cousukrs  well  stricken  in  years,  the  one  a 
sagacious  statesman,  the  other  a  bold  soldier  and 
an  able  general.  Balbinus,  who  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  traced  his  descent  from  Cornelius  Balbus  of 
Cadiz,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Caesar, 
had  governed  in  succession  the  most  important 
among  the  peaceful  provinces  of  the  empire.  He 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  orators  and  poets 
of  the  age,  and  had  gained  the  esteem  and  love  of 
all  ranks.  Maximus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of 
lowly  origin,  the  son,  according  to  some,  of  a  black- 
smith, according  to  others,  of  a  coachmaker.  He 
bad  acquired  great  renown  as  an  imperial  legate  by 
his  victories  over  the  Sarmatians  in  Ulyria  and  the 
Germans  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  eventually  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  city,  and  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  a  remarkable  firmness 
and  strictness. 

The  populace,  still  clinging  with  affection  to  the 
family  of  Gordian,  and  dreading  the  severity  of 
Maximus,  refused  for  a  while  to  ratify  the  decision 
of  the  senate,  and  a  serious  tumult  arose,  which 
was  not  quelled  until  the  grandson  of  Gordian,  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  was  presented  to  the  crowd  and 
proclaimed  Caesar.    While  Pupienus  was  hasten- 
ing to  encounter  Maximin,  now  under  the  walls  of 
Aquilcia,  a  formidable  strife  broke  out  at  Rome 
between  the  citizens  and  the  praetorians.  Tho 
camp  of  the  praetorians  was  closely  invested,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  great  distress  in  consequence 
of  the  supply  of  water  being  cut  off,  but  in  retalia- 
tion they  made  desperate  sallies,  in  which  whole 
regions  of  the  town  were  burned  or  reduced  to 
ruins.    These  disorders  were  repressed  for  a  time 
by  the  glad  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Maximin, 
and  all  parties  joined  in  welcoming  with  the  moat 
lively  demonstrations  of  joy  the  united  armies  and 
their  triumphant  chief.    Bnt  the  calm  was  of  short 
duration.    The  hatred  existing  between  the  prae- 
torians and  the  populace  had  been  only  smothered 
for  a  while,  not  extinguished ;  the  soldiers  of  all 
ranks  openly  lamented  that  they  had  lost  a  prince 
chosen  by  themselves,  and  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  those  nominated  by  the  civil  power.    A  conspi- 
racy was  soon  organized  by  the  guards.   On  a  day 
when  public  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Capitoline  games,  a  strong  band  of 
soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  seized 
the  two  emperors,  stripped  them  of  their  royal 
robes,  dragged  them  through  the  streets,  and  finally 
put  them  to  death. 

The  chronology  of  this  brief  reign  is  involved  in 
mnch  difficulty,  and  different  historians  have  con- 
tracted or  extended  it  to  periods  varying  from 
twenty-two  days  to  two  years.  The  statements  of 
ancient  writers  are  so  irrecoiicileable,  that  we  have 
no  sure  resource  except  medals;  but  by  studying 
carefully  the  evidence  which  these  afford,  we  may 
repose  with  considerable  confidence  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  Eckhel,  that  the  accession  of  Balbinus  and 
Maximus  took  place  about  the  end  of  April,  a.  d. 
238,  and  their  death  before  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust in  the  same  year. 

We  ought  to  notice  here  a  remarkable  innova- 
tion which  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  tho 
circumstances  attending  the  election  of  these  princes. 
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Up  to  this  period,  although  several  individuals  had 
enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the  appellation  of  Au- 
gustus, it  had  been  held  as  an  inviolable  maxim  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  office  of  chief  pontiff  did 
not  admit  of  division,  and  could  be  vacated  by 
death  only.  But  the  senate,  in  this  case,  anxious 
to  preserve  perfect  equality  between  the  two  em- 
perors, departed  from  a  rule  scrupulously  observed 
from  the  earliest  nges,  and  invested  both  with  the 
office  and  appellation  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  The 
precedent  thus  established  was  afterwards  gene- 
rally followed ;  colleagues  in  the  empire  became 
generally,  as  a  matter  of  course,  colleagues  in  the 
chief  priesthood ;  and  when  pretenders  to  the  pur- 
ple arose  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  they  all  assumed  the  title  among  their  other 
designations.  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  BALBINU8. 


BALBUS,  a  family-name  in  several  gentes.  It 
was  originally  a  surname  given  to  some  one  who 
had  an  impediment  in  bis  speech. 

I.  Acilii  Balbi,  plebeians. 

1.  M\  Acinus  L.  r.  K.  n.  J  1a i  in  s  consul 
B.  c  150.  (Cic  de  Sened.  5,  ad  Alt,  xii  5  ;  Pun. 
If.  Ar.  riL  36.) 

2.  M '.  Acilii  s  M.  v.  L.  N.  Balbur,  consul 
B.  c  114.  (Ob*equ.  97;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  29,  56. 
ft,  57.)  It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Acilii  Balbi 
the  annexed  coin  is  to  be  referred.  The  obverse 
has  the  inscription  Ba(l)bvs,  with  the  head  of 
Pallas,  before  which  is  X.  and  beneath  Roma, 
the  whole  within  a  laurel  garland.  On  the  reverse 
we  have  M  V.  Ami,  with  Jupiter  and  Victory  in 


II.  T.  Ampins  Balbus,  plebeian, 
tribone  of  the  pleba  B.  c  63,  proposed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  colleague  T.  Labienus,  that  Pompey, 
who  was  then  absent  from  Rome,  should,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Asiatic  victories,  be  allowed  to  wear 
a  laurel  crown  and  all  the  insignia  of  a  triumph  in 
the  Circensian  games,  and  also  a  laurel  crown  and 
the  pnetexta  in  the  scenic  games.  (Veil.  Pat  ii. 
40.)  He  failed  in  his  first  attempt  to  obtain  the 
aedileship,  although  he  was  supported  by  Pompcy 
(ScboL  Bob.  pro  Flame,  p.  257,  ed  OrelU)  ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  praetor  in  B.  c.  59,  as  we  find 
that  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia  in  the  following 
year.  (Com p.  Cic  ad Fam.  i.  3.)  On  the  breaking 
«at  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49,  he  sided  with  the 
Pom  prion  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
1«tt  of  troops  at  Capua.  {Ad  AU.  viii.  11,  b.)  He 
ro  doubt  left  Italy  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  for 
we  find  him  in  the  next  year  endeavouring  to  obtain 


money  by  plundering  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Ephe- 
sus,  which  he  was  prevented  from  doinjr  only  by 
the  arrival  of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  105.)  Bal- 
bus was  one  of  those  who  was  banished  by  Caesar; 
but  he  afterwards  obtained  his  pardon  through  the 
intercession  of  his  friend  Cicero  (comp.  Cic  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  70),  who  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the  oc- 
casion, B.  c.  46.  (Ad  Fam.  vL  12.) 

Bulbus  appears  to  have  written  some  work  on 
the  history  of  his  times ;  for  Suetonius  (Cites.  77) 
quotes  some  remarks  of  Caesar's  from  a  work  of 
T.  Ampius.  Balbus  was  also  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Varro  44  De  Vita  Populi  Roinaui." 
(Varr.  Fragm.  p.  249,  ed  Bip.) 

III.  Q.  Antonius  Balbus,  plebeian, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Q.  Antonius  who 
was  praetor  in  Sicily  in  b.  c  82  and  was  killed  by 
L.  Philippus,  the  legate  of  Sulla.  (Liv.  Epit.  86.) 
The  annexed  coin  was  struck  cither  by,  or  in 
honour  of,  this  Balbus.  The  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter;  the  reverse  is  Q.  A(n)to. 
Ba(l)b.  Pr.  with  Victory  in  a  quadriga. 


IV.  M.  Atius  Balbus,  plebeian, 
of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Atia,  the  mother  of  Au- 
gustus Caesar.  [Atia.]  He  was  praetor  in  B.  c. 
62,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Sardinia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  annexed  coin  (copied  from  the 
Thesaur.  Morell.\,  of  which  the  reverse  is  Atius 
Balbus  Pr.,  with  the  head  of  Balbus;  and  the 
obverse,  Sard.  Patbr,  with  the  head  of  Sardus, 
the  father  or  mythical  ancestor  of  the  island  In 


B.  c  59,  Balbus  was  appointed  one  of  the  vigintiviri 
under  the  Julian  law  for  the  division  of  the  land 
in  Campania ;  and,  as  Pompey  was  a  member  of 
the  same  board,  Balbus,  who  was  not  a  person  of 
any  importance,  was  called  by  Cicero  in  joke 
Pompcy's  colleague.  (Suet  Oct.  4,  PkiL  iii  6, 
ad  AU.  ii.  4.) 

V.  Cornelii  Balbi,  plebeians. 
The  Cornelii  Balbi  were,  properly  speaking,  no  part 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  first  of  this  name  was 
not  a  Roman  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Gades ;  and  bis 
original  name  probably  bore  some  resemblance  in 
sound  to  the  Latin  Balbus.  The  reason  why  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Cornelius  is  mentioned  below. 
[No.  1.] 

1.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  sometimes  called 
Major  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew  [No.  3], 
was  a  native  of  Gades  and  descended  from  an  illus- 
trious family  in  that  town.  Gades,  being  one  of 
the  federate  citie*,  supported  the  Romans  in  their 
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war  against  Scrtorius  in  Spain,  and  Balbus  thus 
had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  lie 
nerved  under  the  Roman  generals  Q.  Metellus 
Pius  C.  Memmius  and  Pompey,  and  was  present 
at  the  battles  of  Turia  and  Sucro.  He  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  throughout  the  war,  that 
Pompey  conferred  the  Roman  citizenship  upon 
him,  his  brother,  and  his  brother's  sons ;  and  this 
act  of  Pompey's  was  ratified  by  the  law  of  the  con- 
suls Cn.  Cornelius  Lcntulus  and  L.  Gellius  b.  c. 
72.  (Cic  pro  Balb.  8.)  It  was  probably  in  honour 
of  these  consuU  that  Balbus  took  the  gentile  name 
of  the  one  and  the  pracnomen  of  the  other ;  though 
some  modem  writers  suppose  that  he  derived  his 
name  from  L.  Cornelius  consul  in  B.C.  199,  who 
was  the  hospes  of  the  inhabitants  of  (Jades.  (I'ro 
Jkdb.  18.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Sertorius 
B.  c  72,  Balbus  removed  to  Rome.  He  obtained 
admission  into  the  Crustuminian  tribe  by  accusing 
a  member  of  this  tribe  of  bribery,  and  thus  gaining 
the  place  which  the  guilty  party  forfeited  on  con- 
viction. Balbus  had  doubtless  brought  with  him 
considerable  wealth  from  Gades  and  supported  by 
the  powerful  interest  of  Pompey,  whose  friendship 
he  assiduously  cultivated,  he  soon  became  a  man  of 
great  influence  and  importance.  One  of  Pompey's 
intimate  friends  the  Greek  Theophanes  of  Myti- 
lone,  adopted  him ;  and  Pompey  himself  shewed 
him  marks  of  favour,  which  not  a  little  offended 
the  Roman  nobles  who  were  indignant  that  a  man 
of  Gades  should  be  preferred  to  them.  Among 
other  presents  which  Pompey  made  him,  we  read  of 
a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure-grounds. 
But  Balbus  was  too  prudent  to  confine  himself  to 
only  one  patron ;  he  early  paid  court  to  Caesar, 
and  seems  to  have  entirely  ingratiated  himself  into 
his  favour  during  Pompey's  absence  in  Asia  in 
prosecution  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  From  this 
time,  he  became  one  of  Caesar's  most  intimate 
friends  and  accompanied  him  to  Spain  in  B.  c  61, 
in  the  capacity  of  pracfectus  fabrum,  when  Caesar 
went  into  that  province  after  his  practorship.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  the  first  triumvirate  was 
formed,  b.  c.  60 ;  and  though  he  was  ostensibly  the 
friend  both  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  he  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  On  Caesar's  departure 
to  Gaul  in  b.  c.  58,  Balbus  again  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  praefectus  fabrum,  and  from  this  time 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  passed  his 
time  alternately  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome,  but  princi- 
pally at  the  latter,  lie  was  the  manager  and 
steward  of  Caesar's  private  property  in  the  city, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Gallic  booty  passed  through 
his  hands.  But  his  increasing  wealth  and  influence 
raised  him  many  enemies  among  the  nobles  who 
were  still  more  anxious  to  ruin  him,  as  he  was 
the  favourite  of  the  triumvirs.  They  accordingly 
induced  an  inhabitant  of  Gades  to  accuse  him  of 
having  illegally  assumed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  cause  came  on  for  trial 
probably  in  a,  c  55 ;  and  as  there  was  yet  no 
breach  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Balbus  was 
defended  by  Pompey  and  Crassus  and  also  by 
Cicero,  who  undertook  the  defence  at  Pompey's 
request,  and  whose  speech  on  the  occasion  has 
come  down  to  us.  Balbus  was  acquitted,  and 
justly,  as  is  shewn  in  the  article  Focdcratae  Cni- 
Udrs  in  the  Did.  of  Ant. 

In  the  civil  war,  in  B.  c.  49,  Balbus  remained  at 


Rome,  and  endeavoured  to  some  extent  to  keep  np 
the  semblance  of  neutrality.   Thus  he  looked  after 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  his  friend,  the  consul  Cor- 
nelius Lcntulus  who  was  one  of  Pompey's  parti- 
zans ;  but  his  neutrality  was  scarcely  disguised. 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  appear  against  Pompey 
in  the  field,  but  all  his  exertions  were  employed  to 
promote  Caesar's  interests.     He  was  especially 
anxious  to  gain  over  Cicero,  with  whom  he  had 
corresponded  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.    Knowing  the  weak  side  of  Cicero,  be  had 
first  requested  him  to  act  the  mediator  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  pressed  him 
to  come  to  Rome,  which  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  in  Caesar's  favour.  Cicero, 
after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  eventually  left 
Italy,  but  returned  after  the  battle  of  Pbamlia 
(b.  c.  48),  when  he  re-opened  his  correspondence 
with  Balhus  and  requested  him  to  use  his  good 
offices  to  obtain  Caesar's  pardon  for  him.  During  all 
this  time,  Balbus,  in  conjunction  with  Oppius,  had 
the  entire  management  of  Caesar's  affairs  at  Home; 
and  wo  see,  from  Cicero's  letters  that  Balbus  was 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state. 
He  seems  however,  to  have  used  his  good  fortune 
with  moderation,  and  never  to  have  been  deserted 
by  the  prudence  which  had  always  been  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics.  We  are  therefore  disposed  to 
reject  the  tale,  which  is  related  onlv  by  Suetonius 
7H)  and  Plutarch  {Car,.  60),  that  Balbus 
prevented  Caesar  from  rising  to  receive  the  senate 
on  his  return  from  the  Spanish  war,  in  b.  c  45. 

On  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  March,  44,  Balbus 
was  placed  in  a  somewhat  critical  position.  He 
retired  from  the  city,  and  spent  two  months  in  the 
country,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  hastened 
to  meet  young  Octavianus  at  Ncapolis.  Daring 
this  time,  he  frequently  saw  Cicero,  who  believed 
that  his  professions  to  Octavianus  were  hollow, 
and  that  he  was  in  reality  the  friend  of  Antony. 
In  this  however,  Cicero  was  mistaken;  Balbus, 
whose  good  fortune  it  always  was  to  attach  himself 
to  the  winning  party,  accompanied  Octavianus  to 
Rome,  and  was  subsequently  advanced  by  him  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  It  is  uncertain  in 
what  year  he  was  praetor ;  but  his  propraetorship 
is  commemorated  in  the  annexed  coin  of  Octavi- 
anus (copied  from  the  Thaaur.  MorrlU,  which 
contains  on  the  obverse  C.  Caesar.  IIIviR.  R. 
P.  C  with  the  head  of  Octavianus,  and  on  the 


reverse  Balbc'8  Pro  Pb.  He  obtained  the  con- 
sulship in  b.  c  40,  the  first  instance,  according  to 
Pliny  (//.  X.  vii.  43.  s.  44),  in  which  this  honour 
had  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  born  a 
Roman  citizen.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
In  his  will  he  left  every  Roman  citizen  twenty 
denarii  apiece  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  32),  which  would 
seem  to  shew  that  he  had  no  children,  and  that 
consequently  the  emperor  Balbinus  could  not  be, 
as  he  pretended,  a  lineal  descendant  from  him. 
Bulbus  was  the  author  of  a  diary  (Epkemcn*) 
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which  has  not  come  down  to  11%  of  tho  most  re- 
markable occurrences  in  his  own  and  Caesar's  life. 
(Sidon.  Apoll.  Kp.  ix.  14;  Suet.  Cars,  HI  ;  Cnpi- 
toliiu  Bulbin.  2.)  He  took  core  that  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  continued  ; 
and  we  accordingly  rind  the  eighth  book  dedicated 
to  him.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  conjecture  of  some  mo- 
dern writers,  that  Balbus  was  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Spanish  war.  In  the  collection  of 
Cicero's  letters  we  find  four  from  Balbus.  (Ad 
Alt.  viiL  15,  ix.  6,  13.) 

2.  P.  Cornelius  l;  m  in  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, received  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  same 
time  as  his  brother ;  but  appears  to  have  died  soon 
afterwards  either  in  Gades  or  Rome. 

3.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  P.  p.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding [No.  2],  and  frequently  called  Minor,  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  [No.  1],  was  born 
at  Gades,  and  received  the  Roman  franchise  along 
with  his  father  and  uncle.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  (a  c  49)  he  served  under  Caesar, 
and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  consul  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his  uncle's,  to 
persuade  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Balbus  under- 
took the  same  dangerous  commission  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  paid  Lentulus  a  visit  in  the  Pompeian 
camp  at  Dyrrbachium,  but  he  was  not  successful 
either  time.  Balbus  served  under  Caesar  in  the 
Alexandrian  and  Spanish  wars,  during  which  time 
he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  through  his  uncle.  In 
return  for  his  services  in  these  wars,  Caesar  made 
him  pontiff;  and  it  is  therefore  probably  this  Cor- 
nelius Balbus  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Roman 
sacra,  of  which  the  eighteenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Macrobius.  (Saturn,  iii.  6.) 

In  it.  c.  44  and  43,  Balbus  was  quaestor  of  the 
propraetor  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain  ;  and 
while  there,  he  added  to  his  native  town  Gades  a 
suburb,  which  was  called  the  new  city,  and  built  a 
dock-yard ;  and  the  place  received  in  consequence 
the  name  of  Didyma  or  double-city.  (Strab.  iii.  p. 
169.)  But  his  general  conduct  in  Spain  was  of  a 
m  >*t  arbitrary  and  mamma!  kind  ;  an  I  at  length, 
after  plundering  the  provincials  and  amassing  large 
treasures,  be  left  Spain  in  a  c.  43,  without  even  pay- 
ing the  soldiers,  and  crossed  over  to  Bogud  in  Africa. 

From  that  time,  we  hear  nothing  of  Balhus  for 
ap«ards  of  twenty  years.  We  then  find  him  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  al- 
though he  had  been  neither  praetor  nor  consul. 
While  in  Africa,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Garamantes,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  consequence 
in  March,  a  c  1 9,  the  first  instance  of  this  honour 
having  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  born 
a  Roman  citizen.  (Plin.  //.  A',  t.  5 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
51 ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  16*9.)  Balbus,  like  his  uncle,  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune;  and,  as  Augustus  was 
anxious  to  adorn  Rome  with  public  buildings,  Bal- 
bus erected  at  his  own  expense  a  theatre  in  the 
city,  which  was  remarkable  on  account  of  it*  con- 
taining four  pillare  of  onyx.  It  was  dedicated  in 
a  c  13,  with  festive  games,  on  the  return  of  Au- 
gustus to  Rome ;  and  as  a  compliment  to  Balbus 
tor  having  built  it,  his  opinion  was  asked  first  in 
the  senate  by  Tiberius,  who  was  consul  in  that 
year.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25  ;  Plin.  //.  Af.  xxxvi.  7. 
•.  12.)  After  this  we  hear  nothing  further  of  Bal- 
bus. He  may  have  been  the  Cornelius  Balbus 
whom  L.  Valerius  made  his  heir,  although  he  had 


involved  Valerius  in  many  law-Ruits,  and  hnd  at  last 
brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  (Vol.  Max. 
vii.  B.  §  7.) 

(For  further  information  respecting  the  Comelii 
Balbi,  see  Orelli's  Onomasticon  Tullianum  and 
Drumann's  Rum,  vol.  ii.  p.  594,  &c.) 

VI.  Domitius  Balbus, 
a  wealthy  man  of  praetorian  rank,  whose  will  was 
forged  in  A.  D.  61.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  40.) 

VII.  ImtIU  Balbi. 

1.  D.  Laklius  D.  f.  D.  n.  Balbus,  one  of  the 
quindecemviri  who  superintended  the  celebration 
of  the  saccular  games  in  a  c.  17  (Fast.  Capitol.), 
and  consul  in  B.  c.  C.  (Dion  Ca**.  Iv.  9.) 

2.  Laklius  Balbus,  accused  Acutia,  formerly 
the  wife  of  P.  Vitellius,  of  treason  (majettas),  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  usual  reward  after  her 
condemnation,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession 
of  the  trihune  Junius  Otho.  He  was  condemned 
in  a.  d.  37  as  one  of  the  paramours  of  Albucilla, 
deprived  of  his  senatorial  rank,  and  banished  to  an 
island  :  his  condemnation  gave  general  satisfaction, 
as  he  had  been  ever  ready  to  accuse  the  innocent. 
{Tac.  Ann.  vi.  47,  48.) 

VI 1 1.  Lucilii  Ball*. 

1.  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  jurist  See  below. 

2.  Q.  Lucu.ius  Balbus  probably  the  brother 
of  the  preceding,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Panaetius,  had  made  such  progress  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  that  he  appeared  to  Cicero  comparable 
to  the  best  Greek  philosophers.  (De  AW. Deor.  i.  G.) 
Ho  is  introduced  by  Cicero  in  his  dialogue  "On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods"  as  the  expositor  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Stoics  on  that  subject,  and  his  ar- 
guments are  represented  as  of  considerable  weight. 
(Ik  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  40,  de  IHrin.  i.  5.)  He  was 
also  the  exponent  of  the  Stoic  opinions  in  Cicero's 
"  Uortensius."  (Fragm.  p.  484.  ed.  OrellL) 

IX.  /,.  Naerius  Balbus,  plebeian, 
one  of  the  quinqucviri  appointed  in  a  c.  171  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  Pisuni  and  Lunenses 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Lir.  xlv. 
1 3.)  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Naevia  gens  belongs 
to  this  family.  The  obverse  represents  a  head  of 
Venus  the  reverse  is  C.  N  ae.  Ba(a)b.  with  Victory 
in  a  chariot. 


X.  Nonius  Balbus,  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  pleba,  a  c.  32,  put  his  veto  upon  the 
decree  which  the  senate  would  have  passed  against 
Octuvianus  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  C.  So- 
sius  a  partisan  of  Antony.  (Dion  Cass.  t»  2.) 
XI.  Octarius  Balbus.    See  below. 
XII.  7 Aor.i  Balbi,  plebeians. 
].  C.  Thorius  Balbus  of  Lanuvium,  is  said 
bv  Cicero  to  have  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  pleasure,  however  refined 
and  rare,  which  he  did  not  enjoy,  (De  Fin.  ii.  20.) 
He  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has  been  by 
Pighius  with  L.  Turius  who  is  mentioned  in  Ci- 
cero's Brutus  (c.  67).     The  annexed  coin  of  L. 
Thorius  Balbus  contain*  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Juno  Soipitn,  whose  worship  was  of  great  anti- 
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quity  at  Lanuvium,  with  the  letter*  I.  S.  M.  R.  I 
(that  is,  Junonix  Sorpitae  ma/mae  retinae);  and  on 
the  reverse  L.  Thorivs  Baabvs,  with  a  hull  rush- 
ing forward.  Eckhel  (v.  p.  324,  &c.)  thinks  that 
the  bull  has  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  Thorius, 
which  the  Romans  might  regard  as  the  same  as 
the  Greek  »oJpu>»,  impetuous. 


2.  Sp.  Thorius  Balbos,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
about  B.  c  111,  was  a  popular  speaker,  and  intro- 
duced in  his  tribuneship  an  agrarian  law,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  have  been  discovered  on 
bronze  tablets,  and  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.v.  Thoria  Lex.  (Cic  Brut.  36, 
de  Orat.  ii.  70  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  27.) 

BALBUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  consular,  husband  of 
Metia  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Gordian. 
(Capitolin.  c  4.)  According  to  some  historians, 
the  third  Gordian,  who  succeeded  Balbinus  and 
Pupienus  Maxim  us,  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  was  the  son  of  Gor- 
dian the  second.    [Gordianus.]        [W.  R.] 

BALBUS,  L.  LUCI'LIUS,a  Roman  jurist,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Q.  Mucius  Scacvola,  and  one  of  the 
legal  instructors  of  the  eminent  lawyer  and  distin- 
guished friend  of  Cicero,  Scrvius  Sulpicius  Rufus. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  Lucilius,  the  com- 
panion of  Appius  Pulcher  in  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
iii.  4),  and  the  brother  of  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the 
Stoic  philosopher.  [Balbus,  No.  VIII.]  Cicero  (de 
Orat.  in.  2 1)  speaks  of  the  duo  Balti  as  Stoics.  By 
lleineccius  (//iff.  Jur.  Bom.  §  149)  and  others  the 
jurist  Lucius  has  been  confounded  with  Quintus 
the  Stoic  philosopher.  The  jurist  was  occasionally 
quoted  in  the  works  of  Sulpicius ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Pomponius,  his  writings  did  not  exist  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  or,  at  least,  were  in  the  hands  of  few. 
(Dig.  i.  tit.  2.  s.  42.)  He  was  a  man  of  much 
learning.  In  giving  advice  and  pleading  causes 
his  manner  was  slow  and  deliberate.  (Cic.  Brut. 
42,  pro  Quint  16,  17.)  [J. T.G.J 

BALBUS,  L.  (qu.  P.)  OCTA'VIUS,  a  Roman, 
contemporary  with  Cicero.  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  skill  in  law,  and  for  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  justice,  morality,  and  religion.  (Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  38.)  For  these  reasons  he  bore  a  high 
character  as  a  judex-  in  public  as  well  as  private 
trials.  There  is  a  passage  in  Cicero  (in  Ver.  ii.  12) 
in  relation  to  L.  Octavius  Balbus,  which  has  been 
misinterpreted  and  corrupted  by  commentators  and 
critics  ignorant  of  the  Roman  forms  of  pleading. 
Cicero  accuses  Verres  of  having  directed  an  issue 
of  fact  in  such  an  improper  form,  that  even  L.  Oc- 
tavius, if  be  had  been  appointed  to  try  it,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  adjudge  the  defendant  in  the 
cause  either  to  give  up  an  estate  of  his  own  to  the 
plaintiff,  or  to  pay  pecuniary  damages.  The  per- 
fect acquaintance  with  Roman  law,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  his  duty  which  Balbus  possessed,  would 
have  compelled  him  to  pass  an  unjust  sentence. 
To  understand  the  compliment,  it  is  necessary  to 
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remark,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  a  judex  in  a  pri- 
vate cause  was  appointed  for  the  occasion  merely, 
and  that  his  functions  rather  resembled  those  of  a 
modern  English  juryman  than  those  of  a  judge.  It 
was  his  duty  to  try  a  given  question,  and  according 
to  his  finding  on  that  question,  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  or  acquittal  contained  in 
tho  formula  directed  to  him  by  the  praetor.  It  wa» 
not  hit  duty  but  the  praetor's  to  determine  whether 
the  question  was  material,  and  whether  the  sen- 
tence was  made  to  depend  upon  it  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  justice.  In  the  ordinary  form  of 
Roman  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing,  as  in  the 
English  action  of  detinue,  the  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  was  not  directly  that  the  thing  should  be 
restored,  but  the  defendant  was  condemned,  unlet* 
it  were  restored,  to  pay  damages.  The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  has  been  equally  misinterpreted  and 
corrupted.  It  accuses  Verres  of  so  shaping  the 
formula  of  trial,  that  the  judex  was  obliged  to  treat 
a  Roman  as  a  Sicilian,  or  a  Sicilian  as  a  Roman. 

The  death  of  Octavius  Balbus  is  related  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus  (v.  7.  §  3)  as  a  memorable  example 
of  paternal  affection.  Proscribed  by  the  triumviri 
Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  B.  c.  42,  he  had 
already  made  his  escape  from  his  house,  when  a 
false  report  reached  his  ears  that  the  soldiers  were 
massacring  his  son.  Thereupon  he  returned  to  his 
house,  and  was  consoled,  by  witnessing  his  son 'a 
safety,  for  the  violent  death  to  which  he  thus  of- 
fered himself. 

The  praenomen  of  Balbus  is  doubtful    In  Cic. 
pro  CluenL  38  most  of  the  MSS.  have  P. ;  in  Cic  m 
Verr.  ii.  12  the  common  reading  is  L.  [J.T.G.] 

BALDUI'NUS  I.  (BoAoouiw),  BALDWIN, 
the  first  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  the 
son  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainaut,  and  Marguerite, 
countess  of  Flanders.  He  was  bom  at  Valenciennes 
in  1171,  and  after  the  death  of  his  parents  inherit- 
ed both  the  counties  of  Hainaut  and  Flanders. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  among  those 
warlike  barons  who  took  the  cross  in  1200,  and 
arrived  at  Venice  in  1202,  whence  they  intended 
to  sail  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  changed  their 
plan  at  the  supplication  of  prince  Alexis  Angelus, 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Isaac  II.  Angelus,  who 
was  gone  to  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
the  crusaders  to  attack  Constantinople  and  release 
Isaac,  who  had  been  deposed,  blinded,  and  im- 
prisoned by  his  brother  Alexis  Angelus,  who 
reigned  as  Alexis  III.  from  the  year  1195.  The 
crusaders  listened  to  the  promises  of  young  Alexis, 
who  was  chiefly  supported  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
as  he  is  generally  called  ;  and  they  left  Venice 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  commanded  by  the  doge  of 
Venice,  Dandolo,  who  was  also  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  expedition.  The  various  incidents 
and  the  final  result  of  this  bold  undertaking  are 
given  under  Alexis  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  The 
usurper  Alexis  III.  was  driven  out  by  the  cru- 
saders ;  prince  Alexis  and  his  father  Isaac  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  ;  both  perished  by  the 
usurper  Alexis  V.  Ducas  Mureuphlus ;  and  Mur- 
zuphlus  in  his  turn  was  driven  out  and  put  to 
death  by  the  crusaders  in  1204.  During  this 
remarkable  war  Baldwin  distinguished  himself  by 
his  military  skill  as  well  as  by  his  personal  charac- 
ter, and  the  crusaders  having  resolved  to  choose 
one  of  their  own  body  emperor  of  the  East,  their 
choice  fell  upon  Baldwin. 

Baldwin  was  accordingly  crowned  emperor  at 
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Constantinople,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1204.  But  he 
received  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  empire,  namely 
Constantinople  and  the  greater  part  of  Thrace  ;  the 
Venetians  obtained  a  much  greater  part,  consisting 
chiedy  of  the  islands  and  some  parts  of  Kpeirus  ; 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Mnntefcrrato,  received  Thes- 
aalonica,  that  is  Macedonia,  as  a  kingdom ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
was  divided  among  the  French,  Flemish,  and 
Venetian  chiefs  of  the  expedition.  The  speedy 
ruin  of  the  new  Latin  empire  in  the  East  was  not 
doubtful  under  such  divisions ;  it  was  hastened  by 
the  successful  enterprises  of  Alexis  Comnenus  at 
Trebizond,  of  Theodore  Lascaris  at  Nicaea,  and  by 
the  partial  revolts  of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  con- 
querors. Calo-Ioanncs,  king  of  Bulgaria,  sup- 
ported the  revolt* rs,  who  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  Adrianople.  Baldwin  laid 
siege  to  this  town  ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  Calo- 
Ioanncs,  entirely  defeated  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1205,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  captivity 
about  a  year  afterwards.  Many  fables  have  been 
invented  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  death : 
Nicetas  ( Urbs  Cuf4a,  16)  says,  that  Calo-Ioannes 
ordered  the  limbs  of  his  imperial  prisoner  to  be  cut 
orf,  and  the  mutilated  body  to  be  thrown  into  a 
teid,  where  it  remained  three  days  before  life  left 
it.  But  from  the  accounts  of  the  Latin  writers, 
whose  statements  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Gibbon  and  other  eminent  modern  historians, 
we  must  conclude,  thnt  although  Baldwin  died  in 
captivity,  be  was  neither  tortured  nor  put  to  death 
by  his  victor.  The  successor  of  Baldwin  I.  was  his 
brother  Henry  I.  (Nicetas,  Alexis  Itaaciut  An- 
ytime Fr.  iii.  9,  Alexia  Ducat  Murzttp/Uut,  i.  1, 
Urtm  Capta,  1—17;  Acropolita,  8,  12;Nico- 
pborus  Gregor.  ii.  3,  ice. ;  Villehardouin,  De  la 
CatqaaU  de  ConttantimMe^  ed.  Paulin  Paris, 
Paris,  1838.)  [\V.  P.] 

BALDUl'NUS  II.  (BoaJowVo*),  the  last  Latin 
emperor  of  the  east,  was  descended  from  the  noble 
family  of  Co  arte  nay,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  I.  of 
Courtenay,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
empress  Yolanda,  countess  of  Flanders.  He  was 
bom  in  1217,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Robert, 
in  1228,  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  put 
under  the  guardianship  of  John  of  Briennc,  count 
De  la  Marche  and  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  empire 
was  in  a  dangerous  position,  being  attacked  in  the 
south  by  Vatatxes,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
and  in  the  north  by  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria,  who  in 
1234  concluded  an  alliance  with  Vatatxes  and  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land.  Until 
then  the  regent  had  done  very  little  for  his  ward 
and  the  realm,  but  when  the  enemy  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  the  capital  the  danger  roused  him  to 
energy,  and  he  compelled  the  besiegers  to  withdraw- 
after  having  sustained  severe  losses.  John  of 
Brienne  died  soon  afterwards.  In  1337  Vatatxes 
and  Asan  once  more  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
which  was  defended  by  Geoffroy  de  Villehardouin, 
prince  of  Achaia,  while  the  emperor  made  a  men- 
dkant  visit  to  Europe.  Begging  for  assistance,  he 
appeared  successively  at  the  courts  of  France, 
England,  and  Italy,  and  was  exposed  to  humilia- 
tions of  every  description  ;  be  left  his  son  Philip 
at  Venice  as  a  security  for  a  debt.  At  last  be 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  Louis  1 XM 
king  of  France,  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and 
of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  among  whom  Louis  IX.  was 
the  most  useful  to  him.   The  French  king  gave 


the  unhappy  emperor  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
other  assistance,  in  return  for  which  Baldwin  per- 
mitted the  king  to  keep  several  most  holy  relics. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Latins,  Baldwin  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  Vatatxes,  and  in  1243 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Turks  Seljuks ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  assistance  among  the  western  princes.  He 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Lyon  in  1 245,  fend 
returned  to  Greece  after  obtaining  some  feeble 
assistance,  which  was  of  no  avail  against  the  forces 
of  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Nicnean  empire.  On  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  July,  1261,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  Alexis  Caesar  Strategopulus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Michael  Palaeologus.  Baldwin  fled  to 
Italy.  In  1270  he  nearly  persuaded  Charles,  king 
of  Naples,  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition  against 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Louis  IX.  of  Franco 
promised  to  second  him  in  the  undertaking  ;  but 
the  death  of  Louis  in  Tunis  deterred  the  Latin 
princes  from  any  new  expedition  against  the  East. 
Baldwin  II.  died  in  1275,  leaving  a  son,  Philip  of 
Courtenay,  by  his  wife  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
John  of  Brienne.  The  Latin  empire  in  the  East 
bad  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  (Acropolita,  14,  27, 
37,  78,  85,  etc;  Pachymeres,  Michael Pataeologut* 
iii.  31,  Ac,  iv.  29  ;  Nicephorus  Gregor.  iv.  4,  etc, 
viii.  2,&c.)  [W.P.] 

BALEA'RICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  consul  B.  c  123.    [  Mbtkllck.] 

BALISTA,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Trcbcl- 
lius  Pollio.  [Auheolus.]  He  was  prefect  of  the 
praetorians  under  Valerian,  whom  be  accompanied 
to  the  East.  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  that 
emperor,  when  the  Persians  had  penetrated  into 
Cilicia,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  rallied  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Balista.  Led 
by  him,  they  raised  the  siege  of  Pompeiopolis,  cut 
otf  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  were  straggling  in 
disorderly  confidence  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  retook  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder.  His  career 
after  the  destruction  of  Macrianus,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  rebel  against  Gallienus,  is  very  obscure. 
According  to  one  account,  he  retired  to  an  estate 
near  Daphne;  according  to  another,  he  assumed 
the  purple,  and  maintained  a  precarious  dominion 
over  a  portion  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
for  three  years.  This  assertion  is  however  based 
on  no  good  foundation,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
authority  of  certain  medals  now  universally  recog- 
nised as  spurious,  and  on  the  hesitating  testimony 
of  Trebellius  Pollio,  who  acknowledges  that,  even 
at  the  time  when  ho  wrote,  the  statements  regard- 
ing this  matter  were  doubtful  and  contradictory. 
Neither  the  time  nor  manner  of  Balista 's  death 
can  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  happened  about  264,  and  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Odenathus.  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Trig. 
Tyraniu  xvii..  Galliot.  2,  &c. ;  see  Macrianus, 
Odenathus  Quietus.)  [W.  R.J 

BALLO'N  YM  US.  [Abdolonih  us.] 
BA'LSAMO,  THEODO'RUS,  a  celebrated 
Greek  canonist,  born  at  Constantinople,  where, 
under  Manuel  Comnenus,  he  filled  the  offices  of 
Magna*  EccUsiae  (S.  Sophiae)  Diaamtu,  A'omo- 
lh>daxy  and  Chartopkj/Luc.  Under  Isaac  Angel  us 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  about  1 185 ;  but,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Latins,  he  was  never  able  to  ascend  the  pa- 
triarchal throne,  and  all  the  business  of  the  patri- 
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archatc  was  conducted  nt  Constantinople.  He  died 
about  1204.  Of  the  works  of  this  author  there  is 
no  complete  edition  :  they  are  scattered  among  va- 
rious collections.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel  Comnenus  and  of  Michael  Anchialus 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  composed  com- 
mentaries or  scholia  upon  the  Syntagma  and  the 
Nomocanon  of  Photius.  These  scholia  seem,  from 
external  evidence,  (though  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  critics  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
their  composition,)  to  have  been  begun  as  early  as 
1 1  66,  and  not  to  have  l>een  completed  before  1 1 92. 
They  are  of  much  use  in  illustrating  the  bearing  of 
the  imperial  law  of  Rome  upon  the  canon  law  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  historical  accuracy  of 
Balsamo  has  been  questioned.  In  the  preface  of 
his  commentary  upon  Photius,  he  refers  the  last 
revision  of  the  Basilica  to  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
genitus;  whereas  Attaliata,  Blastares,  Hanncno- 
pulus,  and  other  authorities,  concur  in  ascribing 
that  honour  to  Leo  the  Wise.  The  Syntagma  of 
Photius  (which  is  a  collection  of  canons  at  large), 
and  the  Nomocanon  (which  is  a  systematic  ab- 
stract), are  parts  of  a  single  plan  ;  but,  with  the 
scholia  of  Balsamo,  they  have  been  usually  edited 
separately.  The  scholia  on  the  Nomocanon  are 
best  given  in  Justelli  ct  Voelli  BMiotheeu  Ju>i* 
Canonici.  (Paris,  1661,  vol.  ii.  p.  789,  &c)  The 
Syntagma,  without  the  Nomocanon,  is  printed  with 
the  scholia  of  Balsamo  and  Zonaras  subjoined  to 
the  text  in  the  Synodicon  of  Bishop  Beveridge.  In 
this  edition  much  use  is  made  of  an  ancient  Bod- 
leian MS.,  which  supplies  the  lacunae  of  the  for- 
mer printed  edition  of  Paris,  1620.  A  further 
collation  of  Beveridge's  text  with  three  MSS.  is 
given  in  Wolfii  Antcdota  Graeca  Sacra  ct  Pro- 
fana,  vol.  iv.  p.  113.  The  scholia  of  Balsamo,  un- 
like those  of  Zonaras,  treat  not  so  much  of  the 
sense  of  words  as  of  practical  questions,  and  the 
mode  of  reconciling  apparent  contradictions.  The 
text  of  Justinian's  collections  is  carefully  compared 
by  Balsamo  with  the  Basilica,  and  the  portions  of 
the  former  which  are  not  incorporated  in  the  latter 
arc  regarded  by  him  as  having  no  validity  in  eccle- 
siastical matters. 

Other  genuine  works  of  Balsamo  are  extant 
His  book  McAcTtSv  koI  dwoKpfowr,  and  his  an- 
swers to  the  questions  of  Marcus,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  are  given  by  Leunclavius.  (Jus.  Gr. 
Ram.  vol.  i.)  The  former  work  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Cotclerius  Ekcl.  Gr.  Monuin. 

Several  works  have  been  erroneously  attributed 
to  Balsamo.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  a 
Greek  collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Constitutions,  in 
three  books,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Digest, 
Code,  and  Novells  of  Justinian.  It  is  inserted, 
with  the  Latin  translation  of  Ijcunclavius,  in  Jus- 
telli  et  Voelli  Bibl.  Jur.  Can.  voL  ii.  F.  A.  Bicncr, 
however,  in  his  history  of  the  Authenticae  (Diss, 
i.  p.  16),  proved  that  this  collection  was  older 
than  Balsamo ;  and  in  his  history  of  the  Novells 
(p.  179),  he  referred  it  to  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Heraclius.  (a.  d.  610—641.)  Heimbach 
(AnecdolOy  vol.  i.  pp.  xliv. — xlvii)  maintains  in 
opposition  to  Biener,  that  the  collection  was  made 
toon  after  the  time  of  Justin  II.  (565-8),  ami 
that  four  Novells  of  Heraclius  appended  to  the 
work,  are  the  addition  of  a  later  compiler.  There 
is  extant  an  arrangement  of  Justinian's  Novells 
according  to  their  contents  which  was  composed, 
as  Biener  has  shewn,  by  Athanasius  Scholasticus 


though  a  small  portion  of  it  had  been  previously 
printed  under  the  name  of  Balsamo.  (Hugs  Horn. 
R.  Ii.  14.) 

The  GUasa  ordinaria  of  the  Basilica,  which  was 
formed  in  the  Pith  century  from  more  ancient  scho- 
lia, is  without  sufficient  reason,  attributed  to  Bal- 
samo by  Assemani.  (BiU.  Jur.  Orient,  ii.  p.  386.) 

Tigcrstrbm,  in  his  Atusttre  Geschuhtc  da  Ron. 
Rechts  (Berlin,  1841,  p.  331 ),  speaks  of  a  Tlf^x**?*** 
or  legal  manual,  of  Antinchui  Balsamo,  as  extant  in 
MS. ;  but  he  docs  not  say  where,  nor  does  he  cite 
any  authority  for  the  fact  As  Tigerstroro  is  often 
inaccurate,  we  suspect  that  Antiochus  is  put  by 
mistake  for  Theodorus  and  that  the  PrwhrirM 
nudum  is  referred  to,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  C.  E.  Zacharia,  Hisloriat  Juris  Graeco-Rmnau 
Ihlineatio,  §  48.  The  commencement  of  this  I'ro- 
cheiron  was  published,  by  way  of  specimen,  by  Za- 
charia in  the  Prolegomena  to  bis  edition  of  tbe 
Procheironof  the  emperor  Basilius.  (llcidelb.  1837.) 
The  Procheiron  Auctum  is  supposed  by  Biener  (iu 
Savigny's  Journal,  voL  viii.  p.  276)  to  have  been 
rather  later  than  Balsamo,  from  whose  works  it 
borrows  as  also  from  the  works  of  Joannes  Citrius 
who  outlived  Balsamo.  (Beveridge,  Preface  to  the 
Syncxlicon,  U  14—21 ;  Buch,  Hist.  Jur.  Rom.  ed. 
Stockmann,  p.  684  ;  Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Orij.  pp. 
130,  132;  Bicncr,  Gestk  der  Novc  pp.21(H!18; 
Witte,  in  Rhein.  Mus.  f  ur  Jurisp.  iii.  p.  37,  n. ; 
Walter,  Kirehcnrtcht,  Bonn,  1842,  §  77.)  [J.T.O.] 

T.  BALVE'NTIUS,  a  centurion  of  the  first 
century  (priini  pili),  who  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  attack  made  by  Ambiorix  upon  Q.  Titurius 
Sabinus  R  a  54.  (Cacs.  B.  G.  v.  35.) 

M.  BAMBA'LIO,  a  man  of  no  account,  the 
father-in-law  of  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir,  who 
received  the  nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a 
hesitancy  in  his  speech.  His  full  name  was  M. 
Fulvius  Bambalio,  and  his  daughter  was  Fulria: 
he  must  not  1m>  confounded  with  Q.  Fadius,  whose 
daughter  Fadia  was  Antony's  first  wife.  (Cic 
Phil.  ii.  36,  iii.  6.) 

L.  BA'NTIUS,  of  Nola,  served  in  the  Roman 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  u.  c.  216,  in  which 
he  was  dangerously  wounded  and  fell  into  the 
bands  of  Hannibal.  Having  been  kindly  treated 
by  Hannibal,  and  sent  home  laden  with  gifts  he 
was  anxious  to  surrender  Nola  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, but  was  gained  over  to  the  Romans  by  tbe 
prudent  conduct  of  Marcel  I  us  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  Nola.  (Liv.  xxiii.  15  ;  Plut.  Maredl.  10, 
&c.) 

BA'PHIUS,  a  Greek  commentator  on  tie 
Basilica  (cited  Basilica,  vol.  vii.  p.  787,  ed.  Fa- 
brot).  His  date  and  history  are  uncertain,  but  he 
probably  lived  in  the  10th  or  1 1th  century.  Suarw 
(Notitiu  Basilicnrum,  §  39)  thinks  that  Baphiu*  i» 
not  strictly  a  proper  name,  but  an  appellative  epi- 
thet given  to  an  annotator  on  the  Rubric*  of  the 
Basilica.  This  opinion  is  rejected  by  Bach,  (//•>*• 
Jur.  Rom.  £76,  n.  i.)  Tigerstrom  (Acuts.  Ron. 
Rechtsgesck,  p.  330)  erroneously  calls  him  Salomon 
Baphius.  The  names  should"  be  separated  by  » 
comma,  for  Salomon  is  a  distinct  scholiast  (cited 
BuiiJica.  vol.  iu.  p.  361 ).  [J.  T.  O.J 

BARBA,  CA'SSIUS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar, 
who  gave  Cicero  guards  for  his  villa,  when  Caesar 
paid  him  a  visit  in  n.  c.  44.  (Cic  ad  AtL  xiii.  52 ; 
comp.  Phi',  xiii.  2.) 

BARBA'TA,  the  bearded,  a  surname  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  among  the  Romans.  (Scrv.  ad  Jen. 
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iL  632.)  Macrobius  (Sut.  iii.  8)  also  mentions  a 
statue  of  Venus  in  Cyprus,  representing  the  god- 
Jess  with  a  beard,  in  female  attire,  hut  resembling 
in  lier  whole  figure  that  of  a  twin.  (L'omp.  Suidas, 
s.  v.  'A<ppoSirt} ;  Hesych.  *.  r.  'AQpS&irot.)  The 
idea  of  Venus  thus  being  a  mixture  of  the  male 
and  female  nature,  seems  to  belong  to  n  very  late 
period  of  antiquity.  (Voss,  MythoL  Brirfe,  ii.  p. 
282,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

BARBATIO,  commander  of  the  household 
troops  under  the  Caesar  Gallus,  arrested  his  mas- 
ter, by  command  of  Constantius,  at  Petovium  in 
Noricum,  and  thence,  after  stripping  him  of  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity,  conducted  him  to  Pola  in 
I  stria,  a.  D.  354.  In  return  for  his  services,  he  was 
promoted,  upon  the  death  of  Silvanus,  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  the  infantry  ( palitum  mai/isfer),  and  was 
sent  with  an  army  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  co- 
operate with  Julian  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Alemanni  in  35C ;  but  he  treacherously  deserted 
him,  either  through  envy  of  Julian,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  secret  instructions  of  the  emperor.  In 
3^8,  he  defeated  the  Juthungi,  who  had  invaded 
Rhaetia ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  be- 
headed by  command  of  Constantius,  in  consequence 
of  an  imprudent  letter  which  his  wife  had  written 
bim,  and  which  the  emperor  thought  indicated 
treasonable  designs  on  his  part.  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv. 
11,  xvi.  11,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  3;  Liban.  Orut.  x. 
p.  273.) 

M.  BARBATI  US,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar,  and 
afterwards  quaestor  of  Antony  in  n.  c.  40.  (Cic. 
Pkil.  xiii.  2;  Appian,  Ii.  ('.  v.  31.)  His  name 
occurs  on  a  coin  of  Antonv :  the  obverse  of  which 
is  M.  Ant.  Imp.  Avo.  IIIvir.  R.  P.C.,  M.  Bar- 
bat.  Q.  P_,  where  then*  enn  be  little  doubt  that 
M.  Barb  at.  signifies  M.  Barbatius  and  not  Bar- 
bat  us,  as  Ursinus  and  others  have  conjectured, 
who  make  it  a  surname  of  the  Valeria  gens.  The 
letters  Q.  P.  probably  signify  Quaestor  l'ropraetore. 
(Crnnp.  Eckhel,  v.  p.  334.) 

This  M.  Barbatius  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Rirbarius  Philippus  mentioned  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  14.  s.  3),  where  Barbarius  is  only  a  false  read- 
ins  for  Rirba/ius,  and  also  the  same  as  the  Bar- 
bius  Philippicus,  spoken  of  by  Suidas.  (».  r.)  Wc 
learn  from  Ulpian  and  Suida*  that  M.  Barbatius 
was  a  runaway  slave,  who  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Antony,  and  through  his  in- 
fluence obtained  the  praetorship  under  the  trium- 
virs. While  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  forum  he  was  recognized,  wc  are  tol<l,  by  his 
old  master,  but  privately  purchased  his  freedom  by 
a  large  sum  of  money.  (Comp.  Garaton.  ad  Cic. 
Phil.  xiii.  2.) 

BARBATUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Horatia  gens.  Barbatus  was  also  a  surname  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  consul  in  ».  c.  328  [Scipio],  of 
the  Quinctii  Capitolini  [Capitolincs],  and  of  M. 
Valerius  Messal la, consul  in  u.  c.  12.  [Mkssai.I.a.] 

1.  M.  Horath  s  M.  p.  M.  N.  Barbati\%  was 
one  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  second 
decemvirs,  when  they  resolved  to  continue  their 
power  l*>yond  their  year  of  office.  In  the  tumult 
which  followed  the  death  of  Virginia,  Valerius 
Pof>licola  and  Horatius  Barbatus  put  themselves 
at  the  h<*ad  of  the  popular  movement  ;  and  when 
l!ie  plebeians  weeded  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  Valerius 
and  Horatius  were  sent  to  them  by  the  senate,  as 
the  only  acceptable  deputies,  to  negotiate  the  terms 
cf  peace.    Tbo  right  of  appeal  and  the  tribunes 
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were  restored  to  the  plebs  and  a  full  indemnity 
granted  to  nil  engaged  in  the  secession.  The 
decern virate  was  also  abolished,  and  the  two  friends 
of  the  plebs,  Vulerius  and  Horatius  were  elected 
consuls,  u.  c.  449.  The  liberties  of  the  plebs 
were  still  further  confirmed  in  their  consulship  by 
the  passing  of  the  celebrated  Va/eriae  Hunitiae 
Leycs.  [PopurotA.]  Horatius  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Subines,  which  inspired  them  with 
such  dread  of  Rome,  that  they  did  not  take  up 
arms  again  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  senate  out  of  spite  refused  Horatius  a  triumph, 
but  he  celebrated  one  without  their  consent,  by 
command  of  the  populus.  (Liv.  iii.  39,  fcc,  4i», 
50,53,55,  61—03;  Dionys.  xi.  5,  22,  38,  45, 
48  ;  Cic.  de  Bep.  ii.  31 ;  Diod.  xii.  26  ;  Zonar. 
vii.  18.) 

2.  L.  HoRATit'8  Barbatus,  consular  tribune, 
B.  t\  425.   (Liv.  iv.  35.) 

BARBILLUS  (Bdp&AXov),  an  astrologer  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
9.)  He  was  retained  and  consulted  by  the  em- 
peror, though  all  of  his  profession  were  forbidden 
the  city.  He  obtained  the  establishment  of  the 
games  at  Ephcsus,  which  received  their  name  from 
him,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Arnndclian  Mar- 
bles, p.  71,  and  discussed  in  a  note  in  Reimar's 
edition  of  Dion  Cass.  vol.  ii.  p.  1084.        [A.  O.] 

BARBUCALLUS,  JOANNES  ('I«dVwjj  Bop- 
€oiHcd\\os),  the  author  of  eleven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  From  internal  evidence  his 
date  is  fixed  by  Jacobs  about  a.  d.  551.  The 
Scholiast  derives  his  name  from  Barbucale,  a  city 
of  Spain  within  the  Ebro  mentioned  by  Polybius 
and  Stephanus.  The  name  of  the  city  as  actually 
given  by  Polybius  (iii.  14),  Stephanus  Byzantinus 
(».  r.),  and  Livy  (xxi.  5),  is  Arbucale  ('AjtiouxAKr)) 
or  Arbocala.  probably  the  modern  Albucclla.  [P.S.J 

BA'RBULA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patri- 
cian Aemilia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Aemilius  Q.  f.  L.  n.  Barbui.a,  consul 
in  B.c.  317,  in  which  year  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Apuliau  Teat***,  Nerulum  taken  by  Barbula, 
and  Apulia  entirely  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  20,  21  ; 
Diod.  xix.  17.)  Barbula  was  consul  again  in  31 1, 
and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Etrus- 
cans, with  whom  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle 
according  to  Livy.  (ix.  30 — 32  ;  Diod.  xx.  3.) 
The  Fasti,  however,  assign  him  a  triumph  over  the 
Etruscans,  but  this  Niebuhr  {Itom.  Hut.  iii.  p. 
278)  thinks  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the 
family,  more  especially  as  the  next  campaign 
against  the  Etruscans  was  not  opened  as  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  been  previously  conquerors. 

2.  L.  Akmii  u  s  Oj.  r.  Q.  n.  Bahbula,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  in  n.  r.  281.  The  Tarentines 
had  rejected  with  the  vilest  insult  the  terms  of 
peace  which  had  been  offered  by  Postumius,  the 
Roman  ambassador;  but  ns  the  republic  had  both 
the  Etruscans  and  Samnites  to  contend  with,  it 
was  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Ta- 
rentines, and  accordingly  sent  the  consul  Barbula 
towards  Tarenlum  with  instructions  to  offer  tho 
same  terms  of  peace  as  Postumius  had,  but  if  they 
were  again  rejected  to  make  war  against  the  city. 
The  Tarentines  however,  adhered  to  their  former 
resolution  ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Romans,  they  invited 
Pyrrhus  to  their  assistance.  As  soon  as  Barbula 
became  acquainted  with  their  determination,  be 
prosecuted  the  wax  with  the  utmost  vigour,  beat 
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the  Tarentines  in  the  open  field,  and  took  several 
of  their  towns.  Alarmed  at  hia  progress,  and 
trusting  to  his  clemency,  as  he  had  treated  the 
prisoners  kindly  and  dismissed  some  without  ran- 
som, the  Tarentines  appointed  Agis,  a  friend  of 
the  Romans,  general  with  unlimited  powers.  But 
the  nrriral  of  Cineas,  the  chief  minister  of  Pyrrhus, 
almost  immediately  afterwards  caused  this  ap- 
pointment to  be  annulled  ;  and  as  soon  as  Milo 
landed  with  part  of  the  king's  forces,  he  marched 
against  Barbula  and  attacked  the  army  as  it  was 
passing  along  a  narrow  road  by  the  sea-coast.  By 
the  side  of  the  road  were  precipitous  mountains, 
and  the  Tnrentine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ready  to 
discharge  missiles  at  the  Roman  army  as  it  march- 
ed by.  The  army  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Barbula  covered  his  troops  by 
placing  the  Tarentine  prisoners  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  have  become  the  first  object  of 
the  enemy's  artillery.  Barbula  thus  led  his  army 
by  in  safety,  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  injure 
their  own  countrymen. 

Barbula  continued  in  southern  Italy  after  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  ns  proconsul.  He 
gained  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Sallentines, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti,  which  record  his  tri- 
umph over  these  people,  as  well  as  over  the 
Etruscans,  in  Quinctilis  of  280.  (Zonar.  viii.  2 ; 
Oros.  iv.  1 ;  Appian,  Samn.  p.  58,  Ac,  ed.  Schw. ; 
Dionvs.  Etc.  p.  2342,  Ac.,  ed.  Roiske  ;  Frontin. 
Strai.  i.  4.  §  1,  where  Aemilius  Paullut  is  a  mis- 
take) 

3.  M.  Aemilius  L.  r.  Q.  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  230,  and  had  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Ligurians.  (Zonar.  viii.  19.)  Zonaras 
•ays  (/.  c),  that  when  the  CarOuigiaians  heard  of 
the  Ligurian  war,  they  resolved  to  march  against 
Rome,  but  that  they  relinquished  their  design 
when  the  consuls  came  into  their  country,  and  re- 
ceived the  Romans  as  friends.  This  is  evidently 
a  blunder,  and  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  Gauls,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius  (ii. 
21),  were  in  a  state  of  great  ferment  about  this 
time  owing  to  the  lex  Flaminia,  which  had  been 
pasted  about  two  years  previously,  a.  c.  232,  for 
the  division  of  the  Picentian  land. 

4.  Barbula  purchased  Marcus,  the  legate  of 
Brutus,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  B.  c.  43,  and  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  slave  in 
order  to  escape  death.  Ilarbula  took  Marcus  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  recognized  at  the  city- 
gates  by  one  of  Barbula's  friends.  Barbula,  by  means 
of  Agrippa,  obtained  the  pardon  of  Marcus  from 
Octavianus.  Marcus  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
friends  of  Octavianus,  and  commanded  part  of  his 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  31.  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  kindness  of  his  for- 
mer master.  Barbula  had  served  under  Antony,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  He,  too,  pretended  to  be  a  slave,  and 
was  purchased  by  Marcus,  who  procured  his  par- 
don from  Augustus,  and  both  of  them  subsequently 
obtained  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  49),  who  does 
not  give  us  either  the  gentile  or  family  name  of 
Marcus,  nor  does  he  tell  us  whether  Barbula  be- 
longed to  the  Aemilia  gens.  The  Fasti  do  not 
contain  any  consul  of  the  name  of  Barbula,  but  he 
and  his  friends  may  bate  been  consuls  suffccU,  the 
names  of  all  of  whom  are  not  preserved. 


BARCA,  the  surname  of  the  great  Hamflcan 
the  father  of  HanibaL  [Hamilcar.]  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Barak,  which  sig- 
nifies lightning.  Niebuhr  (Rom,  Hut.  iiL  p.  609) 
says,  that  Barca  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  name 
of  a  house,  but  merely  as  a  surname  of  Hamilcar : 
but,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  was  distinguished  subse- 
quently as  the  u  Barcine  family,"  and  the  war  and 
democratical  party  as  the  "  Barcine  party.*"  (Li v. 
xxi.  2,  9.  xxiii.  13,  xxviii.  12,  xxx.  7,  42.) 

BARDANES.    [Arsaces  XX U  p.  358.] 

BARDESANES,  a  Syrian  writer,  whose  hia- 
tory  is  involved  in  partial  obscurity,  owing  to  the 
perplexed  and  somewhat  contradictory  notices  of 
bim  that  are  furnished  by  ancient  authorities. 
He  was  born  at  Edcssa  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
flourished  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The 
Edessene  Chronicle  (Assemani,  DM.  Orient.  L 
389)  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  to  a.  n.  154  ;  and 
Epiphanius  (Haer.  56)  mentions,  that  he  lived  in 
favour  with  Abgar  Bar  Manu,  who  reigned  at 
Edessa  from  a.  d.  152  to  a.  o.  187.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  he  was  originally  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  famous  Gnostic  teacher  Valen- 
tinus  (as  Eusebius  seems  to  intimate),  or  whether 
(as  Epiphanius  implies)  he  was  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  faith  and  afterwards  embraced  the 
Valentinian  heresy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
eventually  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Volentinus 
and  founded  a  school  of  his  own.  For  an  account 
of  the  leading  principles  of  his  theology  see 
Moshcim,  dc  RAtus  Christian,  ante  Constuniin-tm 
M.  pp.  395—397,  or  C.  W.  F.  Walch's  Kctzer- 
Atstorie,  vol  i.  pp.  415—422. 

Bardcsancs  wrote  much  against  various  sects  of 
heretics,  especially  against  the  school  of  Marcion. 
His  talents  are  reported  to  have  been  of  an  elevated 
order,  and  Jerome,  refernng  to  those  of  his  work* 
which  had  been  translated  out  of  Syriac  into  Greek, 
observes,  "  Si  autcm  tanta  vis  est  ct  fulgor  in  inter- 
pretatione,  quantam  putamus  in  sermone  proprio.v* 
He  elsewhere  mentions  that  the  writings  of  Bar- 
desanes  were  held  in  high  repute  among  the 
philosophers.  Eusebius,  in  his  Praeparatio  Evan- 
ydica  (vi.  10),  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the 
dialogue  on  Fate  by  this  writer,  and  it  undoubtedly 
displays  abilities  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  This  frag- 
ment is  published  by  Grabe,  in  his  SpiciUgium  SS. 
Patrum,  vol.  i.  pp.  289-299  ;  and  by  Oreili,  in  the 
collection  entitled  Alexandria  Aminonii.  Plotuti,Bar- 
desantSy  <£*c,  de  Fato,  quae  supersvnt,  Turici,  1824. 
Grabe  there  shews  that  the  writer  of  the  /teooy- 
nitiones,  falsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  Romanus,  has 
committed  plagiarism  by  wholesale  upon  Bardesanes. 
It  appears  from  this  fragment  that  the  charge  of 
fatalism,  preferred  against  Bardesanes  by  Augus- 
tin,  is  entirely  groundless.  It  is  acutely  conjec- 
tured by  Colbcrg  (de  Oriij.  ct  Progress,  Haeres.  p. 
140),  that  Augustin  knew  this  work  of  Bardesanes 
only  by  its  title,  and  hastily  concluded  that  it 
contained  a  defence  of  fatalism.  Eusebius  says  that 
this  work  was  inscribed  to  Antoninus,  and  Jerome 
declares  that  this  was  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  ;  but  it  was  most  probably  Antoninus  Verus, 
who.  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  was 
at  Edessa  in  the  year  165. 

Eusebius  mentions  that  Bardesanes  wrote  several 
works  concerning  the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
The  majority  of  the  learned  suppose  that  this  was 
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the  persecution  under  Marcus  Antoninus.  We 
If  am  from  Ephreni  the  Syrian  that  Bardcsanes  com- 
posed, in  his  native  tongue,  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Psalms  elegantly  versified.  On  this 
►ubject  see  llahn,  Bardeaunes  Gnosticus  Syrorum 
primus  Hymnologus,  Lips.  1819.  Bardesanes  had  a 
son,  llarmonius  (incorrectly  called  Ilammouius  hy 
Lumper),  whom  Sozomcn  styles  a  man  of  learning, 
and  specially  skilled  in  music.  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii. 
16  ;  comp.  TheodoreU  Hist.  EccUs.  iv.  29.)  He 
was  devoted  to  his  father's  opinions,  and,  by  adapt- 
ing popular  melodies  to  the  words  in  which  they 
were  conveyed,  he  did  barm  to  the  cause  of  ortho- 
doxy. To  counteract  this  mischief,  Ephrem  set 
new  and  evangelical  words  to  the  tunes  of  llarmo- 
nius, which,  in  this  improved  adaptation,  long 
continued  in  vogue. 

In  the  writings  of  Porphyry  (de  Abstinenlia,  iv. 
1 7,  and  also  in  his  fragment  de  Styge),  a  Barde- 
sanes Babylonius  is  mentioned,  whom  Vossius 
(ds  /list,  Graec  iv.  17).  Strunz  (Hist.  Bar- 
duams  et  Barderanistarvm),  Heeren  (StoUiei Eclag. 
P.  i.),  and  Harles  (Fabric  BiU.  Grace,  iv.  p.  247) 
represent  as  altogether  a  different  person  from 
Bardesanes  of  Edesta.  Dodwell  (Dim.  ad  Ire- 
noeuat,  iv.  35)  identifies  the  Babylonian  Bardesanes 
with  the  Syrian  Gnostic,  and  maintains  that  he 
Douri»hed,  not  under  Marcus  Antoninus,  but  Ela- 
gabalus  ;  and  in  this  last  position  Grabc  concurs. 
(Sftcil.  i.  3 17.)  Lardner  conceive  that  the  his- 
torical and  chronological  difficulties  may  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
individual  who  had  acquired  an  early  reputation 
b  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  was  still  living, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  his  celebrity,  under  Eiagabalus. 
His  reasoning  on  the  question  is  very  sound  ;  yet 
ut  attentive  consideration  of  the  ancient  authorities 
disposes  as  to  agree  with  Vossius  and  Heeren.  The 
Bardesanes  mentioned  by  Porphyry  wrote  concern- 
ing the  IndianGymnosophists.  (Eutcb. J JisL Ecde*. 
iv.  30  ;  Jerome,  de  Viris  IUustr.  c.  33  ;  Sozomcn, 
Theodore t,  and  the  Edcssene  Chronicle.  The 
chief  modern  authorities  are  the  works  of  Cave, 
Tillemont,  and  Remi  Ceillier  ;  Bcausobre,  His- 
tmr*  de  MaxickcA,  $c-«  voL  ii.  p.  128  ;  Ittig, 
Append.  Ihss.  de  Haensiarth.  serf,  ii.  6.  §  85  ; 
Buddens,  Diss,  de  hat  res.  Vuletdin,  §  xviii.;  Lardner, 
Credibility  of  tie  Gospel  History,  port  ii.  ch.  28, 
}  12  ;  Burton's  Lectures  upon  ixviesiastical  His- 
tory, Lett,  xx.  vol.  ii.  pp.  182 — 185  ;  Neandcr, 
Gewck.  der  Christ.  Reliuiony  $c.  I.  L  p.  1 12,  iL  pp. 
532,  647,  743;  and  Grabe,  Mosheim,  Walch,  and 
Hahn,  IL  e.)  [J.  M.  M.J 

BARDYLIS  or  BARDYLLIS  (BdpSuA,*, 
hdp&vkAii),  the  Illyrian  chieftain,  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  collier,  —  next,  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  freebooters,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
famous  for  his  equity  in  the  distribution  of  plun- 
der,— and  ultimately  to  have  raided  himself  to  the 
supreme  power  in  lllyria.  (Wcsseling,  ad  Diod. 
xvi.  4,  and  the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  lie 
» j  P  ported  Argaeus  against  Amyntas  II.  in  his 
struggle  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia  [sec  p.  154, 
b.J;  and  from  Diodorus  (xri.  2)  it  appears  that 
Amyntas,  after  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom,  was 
■.bilged  to  purchase  peace  of  Bardylis  by  tribute, 
md  to  deliver  up  as  a  hostage  his  ycuugest  son, 
^hilip,  who,  according  to  this  account  (which 
«*m»  tor  from  the  truth),  was  committed  by  the 
Uyriaos  to  the  custody  of  the  Tbebans.  (Diod. 
rti  2  ;  comp.  Wesseling,  ad  loc  ;  Diod.  xv.  67  ; 


Plut  Pelop.  26  ;  Just.  vii.  5.)  The  incursions  of 
Bardylis  into  Macedonia  we  rind  continued  in  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas  III.,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against 
him  in  B.  c.  360.  (Diod.  xvi.  2.)  When  Philip, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  was  preparing  to  invade 
lllyria,  Bardylis,  who  was  now  90  years  old, 
having  proposed  terms  of  peace  which  Philip  re- 
jected, led  forth  his  troops  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
was  defeated  and  probably  slain  in  the  battle 
which  ensued.  Plutarch  mentions  a  daughter  of 
his,  called  Bircenna,  who  was  married  to  Pyrrhus 
of  Epeirus.  (Diod.  xvi.  4  ;  Just,  vii.  6  ;  Luciaa, 
Macrob.  10;  Plut.  Pyrr.  9.)  IE.  E.] 

BA'REA  SORAN  US,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Q.  Marcius  Baren,  who  was  consul  suifectus 
in  A.  n.  26.  The  gentile  name  of  Barca  Soranus 
seems  to  have  been  Servilius,  as  Servilia  was  the 
name  of  his  daughter.  Soronus  was  consul  suffectus 
in  a.  D.  52  under  Claudius  and  afterwards  pro- 
consul of  Asia.  By  his  justice  and  zeal  in  the 
administration  of  the  province  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Nero,  and  was  accordingly  accused  by 
Ostorius  Sabinus,  a  Roman  knight,  in  a.  n.  66. 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  his  intimacy 
with  Rubellius  Plautus  [Plautuh],  and  the  de- 
sign of  gaining  over  the  province  of  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  a  revolution.  His  daughter  Servilia 
was  also  accused  for  having  given  money  to  the 
Magi,  whom  she  had  consulted  respecting  her 
father's  danger:  she  was  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  wife  of  Annius  Pollio,  who  had 
been  banished  by  Nero,  Both  Soranus  and  his 
daughter  were  condemned  to  death,  and  WLTO 
allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of  their  execution. 
The  chief  wituess  against  father  and  daughter  was 
P.  Egiuttius  Celer,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  formerly  a 
client  and  also  the  teacher  of  Soranus ;  to  whose 
act  of  villany  Juvenal  alludes  (iii.  116), 
M  Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amkum, 
Discipulumque  senex." 
F.gnatius  received  great  rewards  from  Nero,  but 
was  afterwards  accused  by  Musonius  Rufus  under 
Vespasian,  and  condemned  to  death.  (Tac  Ann. 
xii.  53,  xvi.  21,  23,  30—33,  Hist.  iv.  10,  40  ; 
Dion  Cass.  bui.  26  ;  SchoL  ad  Juv.  L  33,  vi. 
551.) 

BARES.  [Bardks.] 

BA'RGASUS  (Bdpywos),  a  son  of  Heracles 
and  Barge,  from  whom  the  town  of  Bargasa  in 
Caria  denved  its  name.  He  had  been  expelled  by 
Lamus,  the  son  of  Omphale.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  r. 
Bdpyatra.)  (L.  S.J 

BA'ROYLUS  (Ba>?«/Aor),  a  friend  of  Beliero- 
phon,  who  was  killed  by  Pegasus,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  whom  Bellerophon  gave  to  a  town  in 
Caria  the  name  of  Borgyla.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
BapycAo.)  IL.  S.J 

BA'RNABAS  (BapwKaj),  one  of  the  early  in- 
spired teachers  of  Christianity,  wan  originally  turned 
Joseph,  and  received  the  apeliation  Barnabas  from 
the  apostles.  To  the  few  details  in  his  life  supplied 
by  the  New  Testament  various  additions  have  been 
made;  none  of  which  are  certainly  true,  while 
many  of  them  are  evidently  false.  Clemens  Alex- 
audrinus,  Eusebius,  and  others,  affirm,  that  Barna- 
bas was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  by 
our  Lord  himself  to  preach  the  gospel.  Baronius 
and  some  others  have  maintained,  that  Barnabas 
not  only  preached  the  gospel  in  Italy,  but  founded 
the  church  in  Milan,  of  which  they  say  he  was  the 
first  bishop.   That  this  opinion  rests  on  no  suffi- 
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cient  evidence  ia  ably  shewn  by  the  candid  Tille- 
mont  (Mtmairct,  &.c.  vol.  i.  p.  6.57,  &c.)  Some 
other  fabulous  stories  concerning  Barnabas  are  re- 
lated by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cyprus,  whose  age 
is  doubtful ;  by  Theodorus  Lector ;  and  in  the  Cle- 
mentina, the  Recognitions  of  Clemens,  and  the 
spurious  I'assio  Barmihae  in  Cypro,  forged  in  the 
name  of  Mark. 

Tertullian,  in  his  treatise 44  de  Pudicitia,"  ascribes 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  Barnabas ;  but  this 
opinion,  though  probably  shared  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  is  destitute  of  all  probability. 

A  gospel  ascribed  to  Barnabas  is  held  in  great 
reverence  among  the  Turks,  and  has  been  translated 
into  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  seems  to  be  the 
production  of  a  Gnostic,  disfigured  by  the  interpo- 
lations of  some  Mohammedan  writer.  (Fabric.  Co- 
dt-x  Apocrypha*  Aori  Trstamenti,  Pars  Tcrtia,  pp. 
373-394  ;  White's  Hampton  tectum.) 

Respecting  the  epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  from  the 
date  of  its  publication  by  Hugh  Menard,  in  1645, 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  external  evidence 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  genuineness ;  for  the 
epistle  is  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  the  coadjutor  of 
Paul,  no  fewer  than  seven  times  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  twice  bv  Origen.  Ensebius  and  Je- 
rome, however,  though  they  held  the  epistle  to  be 
a  genuine  production  of  iiarnabas,  yet  did  not  ad- 
mit it  into  the  canon.  When  we  come  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  epistle,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how  any  serious  believer  in  divine  revelation 
could  ever  think  of  ascribing  a  work  full  of  such 
gross  absurdities  and  blunders  to  a  teacher  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  author's  name  was  Barnabas,  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  fathers,  finding  its  contents  so  accord- 
ant with  their  system  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
came  very  gladly  to  the  precipitate  conclusion  that 
it  was  composed  by  the  associate  of  Paul. 

This  epistle  is  found  in  several  Greek  manu- 
scripts appended  to  Polvcarp's  Epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippianc.  An  old  Latin  translation  of  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas  was  found  in  the  nblwy  of  Corbey  ;  and, 
on  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  manuscripts,  it  was 
discovered  that  they  all  of  them  want  the  first  four 
chapters  and  part  of  the  fifth.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  is  destitute  of  the  last  four 
chapters  contained  in  the  Greek  codices.  An  edi- 
tion of  this  epistle  was  prepared  by  Usher,  and 
printed  at  Oxford  ;  but  it  perished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pages,  in  the  great  fire  at  Oxford  in 
1644.  The  following  are  the  principal  editions: 
in  1645,  4to.  at  Paris;  this  edition  was  prepared 
by  Menard,  and  brought  out  after  his  death  by 
Luke  d'Acherry  ;  in  1646,  by  Isaac  Vossius,  ap- 
pended to  his  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius ; 
in  1 655,  4to.  at  Helmstadt,  edited  by  Mader ;  in 
1672,  with  valuable  notes  by  the  editor,  in  Cotcle- 
rins's  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers :  it  is  includ- 
ed in  both  of  Le  Gere's  republications  of  this  work; 
in  1680,  Isaac  Vossius's  edition  was  republished; 
in  1685, 12mo.  at  Oxford,  an  edition  superintended 
by  Bishop  Fell,  and  containing  the  few  surviving 
fragments  of  Usher's  notes ;  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
Varia  Sacra  of  Stephen  Le  Moync  ;  the  first  volume 
containing  long  prolegomena,  and  the  second  pro- 
lix but  very  learned  annotations  to  this  epistle  ; 
in  1746,  8vo.  in  Russet's  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers;  in  1788,  in  the  first  volume  of  Gallandi's 
Bibliothcca  Patrum ;  in  1839,  Ovo.  by  Hcfele,  in 


his  first,  and,  in  184*2,  in  his  second  edition  of  the 
Patret Apottolicu  In  English  we  have  one  transla- 
tion of  this  epistle  by  Archbishop  Wake,  originally 
published  in  1693  and  often  reprinted.  Among  the 
German  translations  of  it,  the  best  are  by  Rossler, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Bibiiotheic  der  Kirckenr'dter^ 
and  by  Hefele,  in  his  Das  Sendsckreibai  des  Apot- 
ttls  Burnabat  au/'s  AVmc  untersuckt,  ubenttst,  tuui 
erkidrU  Tubingen,  1840.  [J.M.M.] 

BARRUS,  T.  BETU'CIUS,  of  Ascuhtm,  a 
town  in  Piccnum,  is  described  by  Cicero  (Brut. 
46),  as  the  most  eloquent  of  all  orators  out  of 
Rome.  In  Cicero's  time  several  of  his  orations 
delivered  at  Asculum  were  extant,  and  also  one 
against  Caepio,  which  was  spoken  at  Rome.  This 
Caepio  was  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  who  perished  in 
the  social  war,  a  c  90.  [Caepio.  1 

BARSANU'PHIUS  {Bapwotytos),  a  monk 
of  Gaza,  about  548  a.  n.,  was  the  author  of  some 
works  on  aceticism,  which  arc  preserved  in  MS. 
in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna  and  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  (Cave,  IlisL  Lit  sub.  ann.)  [P.S.] 

BARS1NE  (Bapalvri).  1.  Daughter  of  Arta- 
bazus,  the  satrap  of  Bithynia,  and  wife  of  Memnon 
the  Rhodian.  In  a  c.  334,  the  year  of  Alexander's 
invasion  of  Asia,  she  and  her  children  were  sent 
by  Memnon  to  Dareius  III.  as  hostages  for  his 
fidelity ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  Damascus 
was  betrayed  to  the  Macedonians,  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  by  whom  she  became  the  mo- 
ther of  a  son  named  Hercules.  On  Alexander'* 
death,  B.  c.  323,  a  claim  to  the  throne  on  this  boy'a 
behalf  was  unsuccessfully  urged  by  N  earth  us. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  of  Diodorus 
and  Justin,  it  appears  that  he  was  brought  up  at 
Pcrgamus  under  his  mother's  care,  and  that  she 
shared  his  fate  when  (a  c.  309)  Polyspercbon  was 
induced  by  Cassander  to  murder  him.  (Plut  AUjc. 
21,  Eunu  1;  Diod.  xvii.  23,  xx.  20,  28;  Curt, 
iii.  13.  §  14,  x.  6.  §  10  ;  Just.  xi.  10,  xiii.  2,  xv.2; 
Paus.  ix.  7.)  Plutarch  (Eum,  Lc)  mentions  a 
sister*  of  hers  of  the  same  name,  whom  Alexan- 
der gave  in  marriage  to  Eumenes  at  the  grand 
nuptials  at  Susa  in  a  c  324  ;  but  see  A  man,  A  nab. 
viL  p.  148,  e. 

2.  Known  also  by  the  name  of  Stateira,  was  the 
elder  daughter  of  Dareius  III.,  and  became  the 
bride  of  Alexander  at  Susa,  a  c  324.  Within  a 
year  after  Alexander's  death  she  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Roxana,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
regent  Perdiccas,  through  fear  of  Barsine's  giving 
birth  to  a  son  whose  claims  might  interfere  with 
those  of  her  own.  (Plut.  Alex.  70,  77;  Arr.  A  mob. 
vii.  p.  148,  d. ;  Diod.  xvii.  107.)  Justin  (xL  10) 
seems  to  confound  this  Barsinc  with  the  one  men- 
tioned above.  [  E.  E.] 

BARSUMAS  or  BARSAUMAS,  bishop  of 
Nisibis  (435-485  a.  n.),  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent leaders  of  the  Nestorians.  His  efforts  gained 
for  Nestorianism  in  Persia  numerous  adherents, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  king,  Pheroxes,  who,  at 
the  instigation  of  Baroumas,  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  the  opponents  of  the  Nestorians,  and  al- 
lowed the  latter  to  erect  Seleuceia  and  Ctesiphon 
into  a  patriarchal  sec.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
polemical  works,  which  are  lost  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Barsumas,  an  abbot  who  was 
condemned  for  Eutychianism  by  the  council  of 

*  Perhaps  n  half-sister,  a  daughter  of  Artabazus 
by  the  sister  of  Memnon  and  Mentor. 
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Chalcedon,  and  afterwards  spread  the  tenets  of 
Eatyches  through  Syria  and  Armenia,  about  a.  d. 
460.  (Asscraan,  ItilJioth.  Orient,  ii.  pp.  1-10,  and 
preliminary  Dissertation,  hi.  pL  1.  p.  66.)  [P.S.] 

BARTHOLOMAEUS  (hap0o\Ofuuos)t  one  of 
the  twelve  apostles  of  our  Lord.  Euscbius  (//.  E. 
v.  10)  informs  us,  that  when  Pontaenus  visited  the 
Indians,  he  found  in  their  possession  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  their  fathers  had  re- 
ceived from  1  Bartholomew.  The  story  is  confirmed 
by  Jerome,  who  relates  that  this  Hebrew  Gospel 
was  brought  to  Alexandria  by  Pantaenua  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  determine  who  these  Indians 
were;  but  Mosheim  and  Neander,  who  identify 
them  with  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  are 
probably  in  the  right.  The  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  the  death  of  Bartholomew  arc  altogether 
uncertain.  There  was  an  apocryphal  gospel  falsely 
attributed  to  him,  which  is  condemned  by  Pope 
Gelatins  in  his  decree  de  LihrU  Aytocryphi*.  (Tille- 
mont.  Mi  metres,  fyc.  vol  i.  pp.  387 — 389,  642 — 
645.  Ed.  sec,  ;  Mosheim,  de  Rebut  Ckrisiianorum, 
4'c  p>  205,  &c. ;  Neander,  Aliyemeine  Gescku/Ue, 
cj-ci.  p.  113.)  [J.  M.M.] 

BARSAENTES  (Bafxrahmjs^or  BARZAEN- 
TUS  (Bap?d*rros),  satran  of  the  Arachoti  and 
Drangae,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Guagamela, 
a.  c.  331,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army 
conspired  with  Bessus  against  Dareiua  He  was 
one  of  those  who  mortally  wounded  the  Persian 
king,  when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  him ; 
and  after  this  he  fled  to  India,  where,  however,  he 
was  seised  by  the  inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to 
Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death.  (Arrian,  Anab, 
iii.  8,  21,  25  ;  Died.  xvii.  74 ;  Curt.  vi.  6,  viil 

15BARYAXES  (Bopwffrt),  a  Mede,  who 
assumed  the  sovereignty  during  Alexander's  ab- 
sence in  India,  but  was  seized  by  Atropates,  the 
satrap  of  Media,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
a.  c  325.    (Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  29.) 

BAKZANES  ( Boofarip).  1 .  One  of  the  early 
kings  of  Armenia  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  1), 
who  makes  him  a  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  Ninus. 

2.  Appointed  satrap  of  the  Parthyaei  by  Beasus, 
h.  c  330,  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  Alexan- 
der. (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  7.) 

BAS  (Bos),  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned  fifty 
years,  from  B.  c.  376  to  326,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  71.  He  succeeded  bis  father  Boteinu,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  his  own  son  Zipoetes.  He 
defeated  Calamus,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and 
maintained  the  independence  of  Bithvnia.  (Mem- 
non,  c  20,  ed.  Orelli.) 

BASILEI'DES  (BturtKtlSvs).  1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Dialect  of 
Homer  (sre/W  Kitten  'Ouiunicvt),  of  which  an  epi- 
tome was  nuule  by  Cratinua  Both  works  are 
lost.  (Etymol.  Mag.  a  e.  AplfyXot.) 

'2.  <  >f  Scythopohs,  a  Stoic  philosopher  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (Chrom.  Arm.  p.  384,  ed.  Zohrab  and 
Mai)  and  Syncellus  (p.  351,  b.)  as  flourishing  un- 
der Antoninus  Pius,  and  as  the  teacher  of  Verus 
Caesar. 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  the  anccessor  of 
Dionyaiua  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  25.) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  Gnostics.  The  time  when  he 
lived  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  was 
probably  about  120  a.  n.    He  professed  to  have 

i  Glaucias,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  the 
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esoteric  doctrine  of  that  apostle.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
vii.  p.  765,  ed.  Potter.)  No  other  Christian  writer 
makes  any  mention  of  Glaucias.  Basileides  wan 
the  disciple  of  Menander  and  the  fellow-disciple  of 
Saturninus.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  some  time 
at  Antioch  with  Saturninus,  when  the  latter  was 
commencing  his  heretical  teaching,  and  then  to 
have  proceeded  to  Persia,  where  be  sowed  the 
seeds  of  Gnosticism,  which  ripened  under  Manes. 
Thence  ho  returned  to  Egypt,  and  publicly  taught 
his  heretical  doctrines  at  Alexandria  He  appears 
to  have  lived  till  after  the  accession  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  1 38  a.  d.  He  made  additions  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Menander  and  Saturninus.  A  complete 
account  of  his  system  of  theology  and  cosmogony 
is  given  by  Mosheim  (Eodes.  Hist,  bk.  i.  pt.  ii. 
c.  5.  §§  11-13,  and  de  HA.  Chrid.  ante  Constant. 
pp.  342-361),  Lardner  (History  of  Heretics,  bk.  ii. 
c.  2),  and  Wakh.  (Hist,  der  Kttxer.  i.  281-309.) 
Basileides  was  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  (fin 
Gospel,  in  twenty-four  books,  fragments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Grabe,  Spiciteg,  ii.  p.  39.  Origen, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome  mention  a  M  gospel  of  Basi- 
leides," which  may  perhaps  mean  nothing  more 
than  his  Commentaries. 

5.  Bishop  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  wrote  letters  "on  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  and  at  what  hour  of  that  day 
the  ante  paschal  fast  should  cease."  The  letters  of 
Basileides  arc  lost,  but  the  answers  of  Dionysius 
remain.  Cave  says,  that  Basileides  seems  to  have 
been  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  be  places  him  at 
the  year  256  a.  d.  (Hist.  Liit.  sub.  ann.)   [P.  S.] 

BASILIA'NUS,  prefect  of  Egypt  at  the  assas- 
sination of  Caracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Mocrinus, 
by  whom  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  praetorians.  Before  setting  out  to  assume  his 
office,  he  put  to  death  certain  messengers  despatched 
by  Elagabalus  to  publish  his  claims  and  proclaim 
his  accession  ;  but  soon  after,  upon  hearing  of  the 
success  of  the  pretender  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
patron,  be  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  friend,  seized,  and  sent  off  to  the  new  emperor, 
at  that  time  wintering  in  Nicomedeia.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  was  slain  by  the  orders  of  the  prince, 
a.d.  213.  (Dion  Casa  lxxviii.  35.)     [W.  R.] 

BASILICA.  [Praxilla.] 

BASI'LACAS.   [Nicbphoru.h  Basilicas.] 

BASI'LICUS  (BoffiAucot),  a  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  Nicomedeia  As  we  know  that  ho  was 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Apsines  of  Gadara,  he  must 
have  lived  about  a.  d.  200.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  rhetorical  works,  among  which  are  specified 
one  9*pi  tsV  5id  tiv  Ki^tw  axt\uaru\v,  a  second 
■wtpl  ^tjtoijikt}j  itapouJK* W7JI,  a  third  if*pl  cutkt7<xcci>s, 
and  a  fourth  vtpl  titranoaiotus.  (Suidas,  a  rr. 
BeurtMtdt  and  "A+iVrjj;  Eudoc  p.  93.)      [L.  S.J 

BASI'LIDES.  1 .  A  priest,  who  predicted  suc- 
cess to  Vespasian  as  he  was  sacri iking  ou  mount 
CarmeL  (Tac  Hist  ii.  7a) 

2.  An  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  who  is  related  to 
have  appeared  miraculously  to  Vespasian  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Alexandria  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  82;  Sueton.  Vesp.  7.)  Suetonius  colls 
him  a  freedman ;  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor- 
rupt 

BASI'LIDES,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Jus- 
tinian, and  one  of  a  commission  of  ten  employed 
by  the  emperor  to  compile  the  first  code,  which 

place  to  the 
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Oxter  repetUae  prcutedionis.  In  the  first  and  se- 
cond prefaces  to  the  code  the  name*  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  mentioned  in  the  following  order : — 
Joanne*,  Leontius,  Phocas,  Basileides,  Thomas, 
Tribonianus,  Constantinus,  Theophilus,  Dioscurus, 
Praesentinus.  From  the  same  sources  it  appear* 
that  before  528,  Basileides  had  been  praefectus 
praetorio  of  the  East,  and  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  patricius,  and  that  in  529  he  was  PP.  of 
Illyricum.  [J.  T.  O.] 

BASILI'NA,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  bro- 
ther of  Constantine  the  Great.  She  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Anicius  Julianus,  consul 
in  a.  d.  322,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  city. 
Her  marriage  took  place  at  Constantinople,  and  she 
died  in  331,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  son.  From  this  princess  the  city  of  Basilino- 
polis  in  Bithynia  received  its  name.  (Ammian. 
Marcellin.  xxv.3;  Liban.  OraL  xii.  p.  262;  Noteccl. 
Hierocl.  p.  692.)  See  the  genealogical  table  prefixed 
to  the  article  Constactikch  Magnus.    [W.  R.] 

BA'SILIS  (BdVtAir),  a  Greek  writer  of  uncer- 
tain date,  the  author  of  a  work  on  India  ('IcSura), 
of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 
(ix.  p.  390,  b.)  He  also  seems  to  have  written  on 
Aethiopia,  as  he  gave  an  account  of  the  sUe  of  the 
country.  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  vi.  29.  s.  85.)  He  is  men- 
tioned bv  Agatharchides  among  the  writers  on  the 
east  (Up.  Phot.  p.  454,  b.  34,  ed.  Bekker,  who 
calls  him  Banlevt.) 

BASILI'SCUS  (heurtXlvitoi),  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  was  the  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  the  wife  of  Leo  I.,  who  conferred 
upon  his  brother-in-law  the  dignities  of  patrician 
and  "dux  M  or  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  In 
this  country  Basiliscus  made  a  successful  campaign 
against  the  Bulgarians  in  a.  d.  463.  In  468,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  famous 
expedition  against  Carthage,  then  the  residence  of 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals— one  of  the  greatest 
military  undertakings  which  is  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history.  The  plan  was  concerted  between 
Leo  I.  Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  enjoyed  independence  in  Illyricum. 
Basiliscus  was  ordered  to  sail  direct  to  Carthage, 
and  his  operations  were  preceded  by  those  of  Mar- 
ccllinus,  who  attacked  and  took  Sardinia,  while  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  Heraclius  of  Edcsaa, 
landed  on  the  Libyan  coast  east  of  Carthage,  and 
ninde  rapid  progress.  It  appears  that  the  combined 
forces  met  in  Sicily,  whence  the  three  fleets  started 
at  different  periods.  The  number  of  ships  and 
troops  under  the  command  of  Basiliscus,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  been  differently 
calculated  by  different  historians.  Both  were  enor- 
mous ;  but  while  we  must  reject  the  account  of 
Niccphorus  Gregoras,  who  speaks  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ships,  as  either  an  error  of  the  copyists 
or  a  gross  exaggeration,  everything  makes  us 
believe  that  Ccdrcnus  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
fleet  that  attacked  Carthage  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  having  each  one  hun- 
dred men  on  board.  Sardinia  and  Libya  were 
already  conquered  by  Marcellinus  and  Heraclius 
when  Basiliscus  cast  anchor  off  the  Promontorium 
Mercurii,  now  cape  Bon,  opposite  Sicily.  Genseric, 
terrified,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  spoke  of  submission, 
and  requested  Basiliscus  to  allow  him  five  days  in 
order  to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  a  peace  which 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  glorious  for  the 


Roman  arms.  During  the  negotiations,  Genseric 
assembled  bis  ships,  and  suddenly  attacked  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  was  unprepared  for  a  general 
engagement.  Basiliscus  fled  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle;  his  lieutenant,  Joannes,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  warriors  of  his  time,  when  overpow- 
ered by  the  Vandals,  refused  the  pardon  that  was 
promised  him,  and  with  his  heavy  armour  leaped 
overboard,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  sea.  One 
half  of  the  Roman  ships  was  burnt,  sunk,  or 
taken,  the  other  half  followed  the  fugitive  Basilis- 
cus. The  whole  expedition  had  failed.  After  his 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  Basiliscus  hid  himself  in 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  in  order  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  people  and  the  revenge  of  the  emperor, 
but  he  obtained  his  pardon  by  the  mediation  of 
Verina,  and  he  was  punished  merely  with  banish- 
ment to  Heraclea  in  Thrace. 

Basiliscus  is  generally  represented  as  a  good  ge- 
neral, though  easily  deceived  by  stratagems ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  possible  that  he  had  sinKered  him- 
self to  be  surprised  by  Genseric.    The  historians 
generally  speak  ambiguously,  saying  that  be  was 
either  a  dupe  or  a  traitor;  and  there  is  much 
ground  to  believe  that  he  had  concerted  a  plan 
with  A  spar  to  ruin  Leo  by  causing  the  failure  of 
the  expedition.  This  opinion  sains  further  strength 
by  the  fact,  that  Basiliscus  aspired  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
during  the  vigorous  government  of  Leo.  No 
sooner  bad  Leo  died  (474),  than  Basiliscus  and 
Verina,  Leo's  widow,  conspired  against  his  fee- 
ble successor,  Zeno,  who  was  driven  out  and  de- 
posed in  the  following  year.    It  seems  that  Ve- 
rina intended  to  put  her  lover,  Priscus,  on  the 
throne ;  but  Basiliscus  had  too  much  authority  in 
the  army,  and  succeeded  in  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror. (October  or  November,  475.)    His  reign 
was  short.  He  conferred  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
his  wife,  Zenonida;  he  created  his  son,  Marcus, 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  Augustus;  and  he  patro- 
nised the  Eutychians  in  spite  of  the  decisions  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  During  his  reign  a  dread- 
ful conflagration  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  other  buildings  the 
great  library  with  120,000  volumes.    His  rapacity 
and  the  want  of  union  among  his  adherents  caused 
his  ruin,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  activity  of 
Zeno,  his  wife,  the  empress  Ariadne,  and  generally 
all  their  adherents.    Illus,  the  general  despatched 
by  Basiliscus  against  Zeno,  who  had  assembled 
some  forces  in  Cilicia  and  I  anuria,  had  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
usurper,  than  he  and  his  army  joined  the  party  of 
Zeno ;  and  his  successor,  Anna  this  or  Hamulus, 
the  nephew  of  Basiliscus.  either  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Illus,  or  at  least  allowed  Zeno  to  march 
unmolested  upon  Constantinople.    Basiliscus  was 
surprised  in  his  palace,  and  Zeno  sent  him  and  his 
family  to  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  imprisoned 
in  a  stronghold,  the  name  of  which  was  pcrhap* 
Cucusus.    Food  having  been  refused  them,  Basi- 
liscus, his  wife,  and  children  perished  by  hunger 
and  cold  in  the  winter  of  477-478,  several  months 
after  his  fall,  which  took  place  in  June  or  July, 
^77.  (Zonaras,  xiv.  I,  2;  Procop.  Dc  llell.  Vand. 
i.  6,  7  ;  Thcophanes,  pp.  97-107,  ed.  Paris;  O- 
drenus,  pp.  349-50,  ed.  Paris.  Jornandes,  de  liepm. 
Succ  pp.  58,  59,  ed.  Lindenbrog,  says,  that  Car- 
thage was  in  an  untenable  position,  and  that 
Basiliscus  was  bribed  by  Genseric )         I W.  P.J 
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RASrLIl7S(BaffiAt  for  and  Baff/Xw),  commonly 
called  BASIL.  1.  Bishop  of  Ancyra  (a.  d.  336- 
360),  originally  a  physician,  was  one  of  the  chief 
le.ulers  of  the  Semi-Arian  party,  and  the  founder 
of  a  sect  of  Ariana  which  was  named  after  him. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Con- 
fcUntiua,  and  is  praised  for  his  piety  and  learning 
by  Socrates  and  Sozomen.  He  was  engaged  in 
perpetual  controversies  both  with  the  orthodox  and 
with  the  ultra  Arians.  His  chief  opponent  was 
Acacius,  through  whose  influence  Basil  was  de- 
posed by  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  360), 
and  banished  to  lllyricum.  He  wrote  against  his 
predecessor  Marcellus,  and  a  work  on  Virginity. 
His  works  are  lost.  (Hieron.  de  Vir.  I  link.  89  ; 
Epiphan.  Haem.  lxziii.  1 ;  Socrates,  H.  E.  ii. 
30,  42 ;  Sozomen,  //.  K  ii.  43.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Caksarkia  in  Cappadocia,  com- 
monly called  Basil  the  Great,  was  born  a.  d.  329, 
of  a  noUe  Christian  family  which  had  long  been 
settled  at  Caesareia,  and  some  members  of  which 
had  suffered  in  the  Maximinian  persecution.  His 
father,  also  named  Basil,  was  an  eminent  advocate 
and  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Caesareia :  his  mother's 
name  was  Emmelia.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith  partly  by  his  pa- 
rents, but  chiefly  by  his  grandmother,  Macrina, 
who  resided  at  Keocaesareia  in  Pontus,  and  had 
been  a  hearer  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of 
that  city.  His  education  was  continued  at  Caeta- 
rri*  in  Cappadocia,  and  then  at  Constantinople. 
Here,  according  to  some  accounts,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  Antioch,  he  studied  under  Libanius. 
The  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  this  matter 
are  confused  ;  but  we  learn  from  a  correspondence 
between  Libanius  and  Basil,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted when  IWil  was  a  young  man.  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  doubted  by 
Gamier,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  From  Con- 
stantinople he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  stu- 
died for  four  years  (351-356  a.  d.),  chiefly  under 
the  sophists  Himeriusand  Proaercsius.  Among  his 
fellow-students  were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Gre- 
gory Xazianaen.  The  latter,  who  was  also  a  na- 
tive of  Cappadocia,  and  had  been  Basil's  school- 
fellow, now  became,  and  remained  throughout  life, 
bis  most  intimate  friend.  It  is  said,  that  he  per- 
suaded Basil  to  remain  at  Athens  when  the  latter 
was  about  to  leave  the  place  in  disgust,  and  that 
the  attachment  and  piety  of  the  two  friends  be- 
came the  talk  of  all  the  city.  Basil's  success  in 
ttudy  was  so  great,  that  even  before  he  reached 
Athens  his  fame  had  preceded  him;  and  in  the 
schools  of  that  city  he  was  surpassed  by  no  one,  if 
we  may  lielieve  his  friend  Gregory,  in  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  science.  At  the  end  of  355,  he 
returned  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadocia,  where  he  be- 
gan to  plead  causes  with  great  success.  He  soon, 
however,  abandoned  his  profession,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to  a  religious  life,  having  been  urged 
to  this  course  by  the  persuasions  and  example  of 
his  sister  Macrina.  The  more  he  studied  the  Bible 
the  more  did  he  become  convinced  of  the  excellence 
of  a  life  of  poverty  and  seclusion  from  the  world. 
About  the  year  357,  be  made  a  joumcy  through 
^yria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  monastic  life  as  practised  in 
those  countries.  On  his  return  from  this  journey 
(358),  he  retired  to  a  mountain  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Iris,  near  Neocaesareia,  and  there  lived 
as  a  recluse  for  thirteen  years.    On  the  opposite 


bank  of  the  river  was  a  small  estate  belonging  to 
his  family,  where  his  mother  and  sister,  with  some 
chosen  companions,  lived  in  religious  seclusion  from 
the  world.  Basil  assembled  round  him  a  com- 
pany of  monks,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  friend 
Gregory.  Their  time  was  spent  in  manual  la- 
bour, in  the  religious  exercises  of  singing,  prayer, 
and  watching,  and  more  especially  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  comments  of  Chris- 
tian writers.  Their  favourite  writer  appears  to 
have  been  Origen,  from  whoso  works  they  col- 
lected a  body  of  extracts  under  the  title  of  Philo- 
calia  (<pi\oKaXta).  Basil  also  composed  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  monastic  life.  He  wrote  many 
letters  of  advice  and  consolation,  and  made  journeys 
through  Pontus  for  the  purpose  of  extending  mo- 
nasticism,  which  owed  its  establishment  in  central 
Asia  mainly  to  his  exertions. 

In  the  year  359,  Basil  was  associated  with  his 
namesake  of  Ancyra  and  Eustathius  of  Sebastc  in 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the 
emperor's  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Seleuceia,  by  which  the  Horooiousians  had  con- 
demned the  Anomoians ;  but  he  took  only  a  silent 
part  in  the  embassy.  He  had  before  this  time,  but 
how  long  we  do  not  know,  been  appointed  reader 
in  the  church  at  Caesareia  by  the  bishop  Dianius, 
and  he  had  also  received  deacon's  orders  from  Me- 
letius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  In  the  following  year 
(360)  Basil  withdrew  from  Caesareia  and  returned 
to  his  monastery,  because  Dianius  had  subscribed 
the  Arian  confession  of  the  synod  of  Ariminum. 
Here  (361)  he  received  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
Julian,  containing  an  invitation  to  court,  which 
Basil  refused  on  account  of  the  emperor's  apostacy. 
Other  letters  followed ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Basil  would  have  suffered  martyrdom  had  it  not  been 
for  Julian's  sudden  death.  In  the  following  year 
(362),  Dianius,  on  his  death  bed,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and  his  successor  Euscbius  ordained  him 
as  a  presbyter;  but  shortly  afterwards  (364),  Eu- 
scbius deposed  him,  for  some  unknown  reason. 
Ilasil  retired  once  more  to  the  wilderness,  accom- 
panied by  Gregory  Nazianzcn.  Encouraged  by 
this  division,  the  Arians,  who  had  acquired  new 
strength  from  the  accession  of  Valens,  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  church  at  Caesareia.  Basil  had 
been  their  chief  opponent  there,  hnving  written  a 
work  against  Eunomius ;  and  now  his  loss  was  so 
severely  felt,  that  Eusebius,  availing  himself  of  the 
mediation  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and,  being  himself  but  little  of  a  theo- 
logian, entrusted  to  him  almost  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  (365.)  Basil's  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
and,  above  all,  his  conduct  in  a  famine  which  hap- 
pened in  Cappadocia  (367,  368),  when  he  devoted 
his  whole  fortune  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  gained 
him  such  general  popularity,  that  upon  the  death 
of  Eusebius,  in  the  year  370,  he  was  chosen  in  his 
place  bishop  of  Caesareia.  In  virtue  of  this  office, 
he  became  also  metropolitan  of  Caesareia  and  ex- 
arch of  Pontus.  He  still  retained  his  monastic 
habit  and  his  ascetic  mode  of  life.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  his  administration  were  his  care  for  the 
poor,  for  whom  he  built  houses  at  Caesareia  and 
the  other  cities  in  his  province ;  his  restoration  of 
church  discipline ;  his  strictness  in  examining  can- 
didates for  orders ;  his  efforts  for  church  union  both 
in  the  East  and  West ;  his  defence  of  his  authority 
ag;iinst  Anthimua  of  Tyana,  whose  see  was  raised 
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to  a  second  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  by  Valcns ;  and 
bis  defence  of  orthodoxy  against  the  powerful  Arian 
and  Semi- Arian  bishops  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
against  Modestus,  the  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  emperor  Valens  himself.  He  died  on  the  1st 
of  January,  379  A.  n.,  worn  out  by  his  ascetic 
life,  and  was  buried  at  Cacsareia.  His  epitaph  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  is  still  extant.  The  following 
are  his  chief  works :  1.  Els  n)r  t^aTj^epop,  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Days*  Work-  2.  XVII.  Ho- 
milies on  the  Psalms.  3.  XXXI.  Homilies  on 
various  subjects.  4.  Two  Books  on  Baptism. 
5.  On  true  Virginity.  6.  Commentary  (<ipnj\vt'ia 
or  e^ywrii)  on  the  first  XVI.  chapters  of  Isaiah. 
7.  'Amtynruds  rov  diroKoyrrrucou  rov  &vaat§ovs 
Evyofuov,  An  Answer  to  the  Apology  of  the  Arian 
Eunomius.  8.  IIspl  rov  dylov  wpwimtos^  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Holy  Spirit,  addressed  to  Eunomius :  its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Gamier.  9.  'Aamjrucd, 
ascetic  writings.  Under  this  title  are  included  his 
work  on  Christian  Morals  (jSiKd),  his  monastic 
rules,  and  several  other  treatises  and  sermons. 
10.  Letters.  11.  A  Liturgy.  His  minor  works 
and  those  falsely  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated 
by  Fabric!  us  and  Care.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  Basil's  works  was  published  at  Basel  in  1551  ;the 
most  complete  is  that  by  Gamier,  3  vols.  foL  Paris, 
1721—1730.  (Gregor.  Narian.  Oral,  in  Laud. 
Banlii  M. ;  Gregor.  Nyss.  Vit.  S.  Macrinae\ 
Gamier,  Vita  S.  Basilii;  Socrates,  H.  E.  iv.  26 ; 
Soxomen,  H.  E.  vi.  17;  Rufinus,  H.E,  xi.  9; 
Suidas,  a  v.  BcurlXtiot.^ 

3.  Of  Cilicia  (d  KiA^),  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Church,  of  which  Photius  gives  a 
short  account  (Cod.  42),  a  work  against  John  of 
Scythopolis  (Phot  Cod.  107),  and  one  against 
Archetaus,  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia.  (Suidas, 
#.  v.)  He  lived  under  the  emperor  Anastasius, 
was  presbyter  at  Antioch  about  497  a.  d.,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Irenopolis  in  Cilicia. 

4.  Bishop  of  Sklkucria  in  Isauria  from  448 
tUl  after  458,  distinguished  himself  by  taking  al- 
ternately both  sides  in  the  Eutychian  controversy. 
His  works  are  published  with  those  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1622.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Basil,  the  friend  of 
Chry&oatora,  as  is  done  by  Photius.  (Cod.  168, 
p.  116,  ed.  Bekker.)  [P.S.] 

BASI'LIUS  I.,  MA'CEDO  (BatrlMtos  6  Mo- 
ireWv),  emperor  of  the  East,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary characters  recorded  in  history,  ascended 
the  throne  after  a  series  of  almost  incredible  adven- 
tures. He  was  probably  bora  in  a.  d.  826,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  Arsacidac,  who  fled  to  Greece,  and 
was  invested  with  large  estates  in  Thrace  by  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax.  (451—474.)  There  were 
probably  two  Arsaridae  who  settled  in  Thrace, 
Chlienes  and  Artabanus.  The  father  of  Basil, 
however,  was  a  small  landowner,  the  family  having 
gradually  lost  their  riches ;  but  his  mother  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Constantino  the  Great. 
At  an  early  age,  Basil  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  Bulgarians,  and  carried  into  their  country, 
where  he  was  educated  as  a  slave.  Ho  was  ran- 
somed several  years  afterwards,  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople a  destitute  lad,  and  was  found  asleep  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Diornede.  His  naked 
beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  a  monk,  on  whose 
recommendation  he  was  presented  to  Theophilus, 
sunuuned  the  Little,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor  Theo- 


philus (829-842),  who,  a  diminutive  man  himself, 
liked  to  be  surrounded  by  tall  and  handsome  foot- 
men. Such  was  Basil,  who,  having  accompanied 
his  master  to  Greece,  was  adopted  by  s  rich 
widow  at  Patras.  Her  wealth  enabled  him  to 
purchase  large  estates  in  Macedonia,  whence  he 
derived  his  surname  Macedo,  unless  it  be  true  tatt 
it  was  given  him  on  account  of  his  pretended  de- 
scent, on  his  mother's  side,  either  from  Alexander 
the  Great  or  his  father,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  wok* 
however  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  fable.  He 
continued  to  attend  the  little  Theophilus,  and  titer 
the  accession  of  Michael  III.  in  842,  attracted  the 
attention  of  this  emperor  by  vanquishing  in  tingle 
combat  a  giant  Bulgarian,  who  was  reputed  tobt 
the  first  pugilist  of  his  time.  In  854  Michael  ap- 
pointed him  his  chief  chamberlain ;  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  Basil  became  so  conspicuous,  that  the  cour- 
tiers used  to  say  that  he  was  the  lion  who  would 
devour  them  all.  Basil  was  married  to  one  Mans, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Constantine ;  but,  in  order 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  repudiated  his  wife,  sad 
married  Eudoxia  Ingerina,  the  concubine  of  the 
emperor,  who  took  in  exchange  Theda,  the  sister 
of  Basil.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Deeem- 
ber,  865 ;  and  in  September,  866,  Ingerina  becax- 
the  mother  of  Leo,  afterwards  emperor.  The  in- 
fluence of  Basil  increased  daily,  and  he  was  daring 
enough  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor'* 
uncle.  Bard  as,  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  Csetsr 
had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  assassinated  ta 
the  presence  of  MichacL 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Basil  was  created  Aa- 
gustus,  and  the  administration  of  the  empire  de- 
volved upon  him,  Michael  being  unable  to  conduct 
it  on  account  of  his  drunkenness  and  other  vices. 
The  emperor  became  nevertheless  jealous  of  hi* 
associate,  and  resolved  upon  his  ruin  ;  but  he  was 
prevented  from  carrying  his  plan  into  execution  by 
the  bold  energy  of  Basil,  by  whose  contrivance 
Michael  was  murdered  after  a  debauch  on  the  24th 
of  September,  867. 

Basil,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  wa>  no 
general,  but  a  bold,  active  man,  whose  intelligence 
was  of  a  superior  kind,  though  his  character  was 
stained  with  many  a  vice,  which  he  had  learned 
during  the  time  of  his  slavery  among  the  barbanaa* 
and  of  his  courtiership  at  Constantinople.  The 
famous  patriarch  Photius  having  caused  those  re- 
ligious troubles  for  which  his  name  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  ecclesiastical  and  political  history,  Basil 
instantly  removed  him  from  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  put  Ignatius  in  his  place.   He  likewise 
ordered  a  campaign  to  be  undertaken  against  the 
warlike  sect  of  the  Paulicians,  whom  his  general* 
brought  to  obedience.  A  still  greater  danger  arose 
from  the  Arabs,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  in- 
competent Michael  III.,  had  made  great  progress  a 
Asia  and  Europe.  Basil,  who  knew  how  to  choose 
good  generals,  forced  the  Arabs  to  renounce  the 
siege  of  Ragusa.     In  872,  he  accompanied  his 
Asiatic  army,  which  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
defeated  the  Arabs  in  many  engagementa,  especi- 
ally in  Cilicia  in  875.   In  877  the  patriarch  Igna- 
tius died,  and  Photius  succeeded  in  resuming  h» 
former  dignity,  under  circumstances  the  narrative 
of  which  belongs  to  the  liiie  of  Photxus.  The 
success  which  the  Greek  arms  had  obtained  against 
the  Arabs,  encouraged  Basil  to  form  the  pins  ct 
driving  them  out  of  Italy,  the  southern  part  ff 
which,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  they  had 
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gradually  conquered  daring  the  ninth  century. 
They  had  also  laid  siege  to  C  Kale  is ;  but  there 
they  were  defeated  with  great  lost,  and  the  Greeks 
burnt  the  greater  port  of  their  fleet  off  Creta.  Af- 
ter these  successes,  Basil  sent  an  army  to  Italy, 
which  was  commanded  by  Procopius  and  his  lieu- 
tenant Leo.  Procopius  defeated  the  Arabs  wher- 
ever he  met  them ;  but  his  glory  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Leo,  who  abandoned  Procopius  in  the  heat 
of  a  general  action.  Procopius  was  killed  while 
endeavouring  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  bis  soldiers, 
who  hesitated  when  they  beheld  the  defection  of 
Leo.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  occur- 
rences, the  Greeks  carried  the  day.  Basil  imme- 
diately recalled  Leo,  who  was  mutilated  and  sent 
into  exile.  The  new  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  army  in  Italy  was  Stephanus  Maxentius, 
an  incompetent  general,  who  was  soon  superseded 
in  his  command  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the  grand- 
father of  Nicephorus  Phocas  who  became  emperor 
in  963.  This  happened  in  885 ;  and  in  one  cam- 
paign Nicephorus  Phocas  expelled  the  Arabs  from 
the  continent  of  Italy,  and  forced  them  to  content 
themselves  with  Sicily. 

About  879,  Basil  lost  his  eldest  son,  Constantine. 
His  second  son,  Leo,  who  succeeded  Basil  as  Leo 
VI.  Philosophus,  was  for  some  time  the  favourite 
of  his  hither,  till  one  Santabaren  succeeded  in 
kindling  jealousy  between  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
Leo  was  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death  for  crimes 
which  he  had  never  committed,  when  Basil  disco- 
vered that  be  bad  been  abused  by  a  traitor.  San- 
labaren  was  punished  (885),  and  the  good  under- 
standing between  Basil  and  Leo  was  no  more 
troubled.  In  the  month  of  February,  886,  Basil 
was  wounded  by  a  stag  while  hunting,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds  on  the  1st  of  March 
of  the  same  year. 

Basil  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  the 
East ;  he  was  admired  and  respected  by  his  sub- 
jects and  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  weak  go- 
vernment of  Michael  III.  had  been  universally 
despised,  and  the  empire  under  him  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  through  externa]  enemies  and  inter- 
nal troubles.  Basil  left  it  to  his  son  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  with  a  well  organised  administration, 
and  increased  by  considerable  conquests.  As  a 
Initiator,  Basil  is  known  for  having  begun  a  new 
collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
EcuriXtKxil  AiaTa{«if,  MConstitutionesBasilicae,n  or 
simply  "Basilica,"  which  were  finished  by  his  son 
Leo,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta.  The  bibliographical  history  of  this 
code  belongs  to  the  history  of  Leo  VI.  Philosophus. 
(See  Diet  of  Ant  u  v.  Basilica.)  The  reign  of 
Basil  is  likewise  distinguished  by  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Bulgaria,  a  most  im- 
portant event  for  the  future  history  of  the  East. 

Basil  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  entitled 
K§<pd\ata  ■wapatvrrutdi  {</.  *pdf  Tor  iavrov  vliv 
\iotrra  (E*kt.*rtationum  Cupita  LXVI.  ad  LtOiifin 

jUimmy,  which  he  dedicated  to,  and  destined  for, 
his  son  Leo.  It  contains  sixty-six  short  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  moral,  religious,  social,  or  politi- 
cal principle,  especially  such  as  concern  the  duties 
of  a  sovereign.  Each  chapter  has  a  superscription, 
such  a.%  n«pi  ira(icu<rfs»f,  which  is  the  first;  Tl*pl 
timtJi  'Itpiw  ;  Tltpl  ivxawcvvyjt ;  l\*p\  ipxi*  J 
Tl*pi  \6yov  t«A«(ov,  &c.,  and  Tltpl  dVwypsKrcwf 
ypa&wr,  which  is  the  but.  The  first  edition  of 
this  work  wa*  published,  with  a  Latin  tranblation, 


by  F.  Morellus,  at  Paris,  1584, 4to. ;  a  second  edi- 
tion was  published  by  Dundee,  with  the  translation 
of  Morellus,  Basel,  1653,  8vo.;  the  edition  of 
Dransfeld,  Qdttingen,  1674,  8vo.,  is  valued  for 
the  editor's  excellent  Latin  translation;  and  an- 
other edition,  with  the  translation  of  Morellus 
corrected  by  the  editor,  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  (pp.  143-166)  of  Bandurius,  M  Imperium 
Orientale,"  Paris,  1729. 

(Preface  to  the  ExkortationM,  in  Bandurius 
cited  above ;  Zonar.  xvi. ;  Cedren.  pp.  556 — 592, 
ed.  Paris;  Leo  Grammat.  pp.  458—474,  ed.  Paris ; 
Fabric.  Bibl.  Grate,  viii.  pp.  42,  43.)       [W.  P.] 

BASI'LIUS  II.  (Bo©-/a«ioj),  emperor  of  the 
East,  was  the  elder  son  of  Roman  us  IL,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  was  born  in  a.  n.  958 ; 
he  had  a  younger  brother,  Constantine,  and  two 
sisters,  Anna  and  Theophano  or  Theophania.  Ro- 
man us  ordered  that,  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  963,  ins  infant  sons  should  reign  together, 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  Theophano 
or  Theophania;  but  she  married  Nicephorus  Pho- 
cas, the  conqueror  of  Creta,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne,  which  he  occupied  till  969,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Joannes  Zimisces,  who  succeeded  to 
his  place.  Towards  the  end  of  975,  Zimisces  re- 
ceived poison  in  Cilicia,  and  died  in  Constantinople 
in  the  month  of  January,  976.  After  his  death, 
Basil  and  Constantine  ascended  the  throne ;  but 
Constantine,  with  the  exception  of  some  military 
expeditions,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  led 
a  luxurious  life  in  his  palace  in  Constantinople, 
and  the  care  of  the  government  devolved  upon 
Basil,  who,  after  having  spent  his  youth  in  luxu- 
ries and  extravagances  of  every  description,  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  Basil  I.,  and  was 
one  of  the  greatest  emperors  that  ruled  over  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East 

The  reign  of  Basil  II.  was  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted series  of  civil  troubles  and  wars,  in  which, 
however,  the  imperial  arms  obtained  extraordinary 
success.  The  emperor  generally  commanded  his 
armies  in  person,  and  became  renowned  as  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  time.  No  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne,  than  his  authority  was 
shaken  by  a  revolt  of  Scleras,  who,  after  bringing 
the  emperor  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  at  last  de- 
feated by  the  imperial  general,  Phocas,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs.  Otho  1 1.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  had  married  Theophania, 
the  sister  of  Basil,  claimed  Calabria  and  Apulia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  had  been  pro- 
mised a*  n  dower  with  Theophania.  Basil,  unable 
to  send  sufficient  forces  to  Italy,  excited  the  Arabs 
of  Sicily  against  Otho,  who,  after  obtaining  great 
successes,  lost  an  engagement  with  the  Arabs,  and 
on  his  flight  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Greek  galley, 
but  nevertheless  escaped,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  expedition,  when  he  was  poison- 
ed. (982.)  In  consequence  of  his  death,  Basil  was 
enabled  to  consolidate  his  authority  in  Southern 
Italy.  In  different  wars  with  Al-masin,  the  kha- 
lif  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Arabs  of  Sicily,  who  were 
the  scourge  of  the  sea-towns  of  Southern  I  taly,  the 
Greeks  made  some  valuable  conquests,  although 
they  were  no  adequate  reward  either  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  or  sacrifices  made  in  these  expedi- 
tions. Basil's  greatest  glory  was  the  destruction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  which,  as  Gibbon  says, 
was  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roroau 
arms  since  the  time  of  Beiisarius.    Basil  opened 
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the  war,  which  Lasted,  with  a  few  interruptions, 
till  1018,  with  a  successful  campaign  in  987;  and, 
during  the  following  years,  he  made  conquest  after 
conquest  in  the  south-western  part  of  that  king- 
dom, to  which  Epeirus  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Macedonia  belonged.  In  996,  howerer,  Samuel, 
the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  overran  all  Macedonia, 
laid  siege  to  Thessalonica,  conquered  Thessaly, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Having 
marched  back  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  Greeks,  who  advanced  in  his  rear,  he  was 
routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius,  and  hardly 
escaped  death  or  captivity ;  his  army  was  destroy- 
ed. In  999,  the  lieutenant  of  Basil,  Nicephorus 
Xiphias,  took  the  towns  of  Pliscova  and  Parasth- 
lava  in  Bulgaria  Proper.  But  as  early  as  1002, 
Samuel  again  invaded  Thrace  and  took  Adrianople. 
He  was,  however,  driven  back ;  and  during  the 
twelve  following  years  the  war  seems  to  have  been 
carried  on  with  but  little  energy  by  either  party. 
It  broke  out  again  in  1014,  and  was  signalized  by 
an  extraordinary  success  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
commanded  by  their  emperor  and  Nicephorus  Xi- 
phias. The  Bulgarians  were  routed  at  Zetunium. 
Being  incumbered  on  his  march  by  a  band  of 
15,000  prisoners,  Basil  gave  the  cruel  order  to  put 
their  eyes  out,  sparing  one  in  a  hundred,  who  was 
to  lead  one  hundred  of  his  blind  companions  to 
their  native  country.  When  Samuel  beheld  his 
unhappy  warriors,  thus  mutilated  and  tilling  his 
camp  with  their  cries,  be  fell  senseless  on  the 
ground,  and  died  two  days  afterwards.  Bulgaria 
was  not  entirely  subdued  till  1017  and  1018,  when 
it  was  degraded  into  a  Greek  thema,  and  governed 
by  dukes.  This  conquest  continued  a  province  of 
the  Eastern  empire  till  the  reign  of  Itaac  Angelua. 
(1185—1195.) 

Among  the  other  events  by  which  the  reign  of 
Basil  was  signalised,  the  most  remarkable  were,  a 
new  revolt  of  Scleras  in  987,  who  was  made  pri- 
soner by  Phocas,  but  persuaded  his  victor  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  against  the  emperor,  which 
Phncas  did,  whereupon  they  were  both  attacked  I 
by  Basil,  who  killed  Phocas  in  a  battle,  and  granted 
a  full  pardon  to  the  cunning  Scleras ;  the  cession 
of  Southern  Iberia  to  the  Greeks  by  its  king  David 
in  991 ;  a  glorious  expedition  against  the  Arabs  in 
Syria  and  Phoenicia ;  a  successful  campaign  of 
Basil  in  102*2  against  the  king  of  Northern  Iberia, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Arabs ;  and  a  dangerous 
mutiny  of  Scleras  and  Phocas,  the  son  of  Nicepho- 
rus Phocas  mentioned  above,  who  rebelled  during 
the  absence  of  Basil  in  Iberia,  but  who  were  speed- 
ily brought  to  obedience.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  Basil  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  from  the  Arabs,  and  had  almost  terminated 
his  preparations,  when  he  died  in  the  month  of 
December,  1025,  without  leaving  issue.  His  suc- 
cessor was  his  brother  and  co-regent,  Cons  tan  tine 
IX.,  who  died  in  1028.  It  is  said,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  Basil,  in  order  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  promised  to  become  a  monk,  that 
he  bore  the  frock  of  a  monk  under  his  imperial 
dress,  and  that  he  took  a  vow  of  abstinence. 
He  was  of  course  much  praised  by  the  clergy ;  but 
he  impoverished  his  subjects  by  his  continual  wars, 
which  could  not  be  carried  on  without  heavy  taxes; 
he  was  besides  very  rapacious  in  accumulating  trea- 
sures for  himself ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  the 
enormous  sum  of  200,000  pounds  of  gold,  or  nearly 
eight  million  pounds  sterling.  Zonaras  (vol.  ii.  p.  225 ) 
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multiplies  the  sum  by  changing  pounds  into  talrnts; 
but  this  is  either  an  enormous  exaggeration,  or  the 
error  of  a  copyist  Basil,  though  great  as  a  gene- 
ral, was  an  unlettered,  ignorant  man,  and  during 
his  long  reign  the  arts  and  literature  yielded  to  the 
power  of  the  sword.  (Cedren.  p.  645,  <Scc  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  305,  &c  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  a> 
197,  &c  ed.  Paris;  Theophan.  p.  458,  &c  ed. 
Paris.)  [\V.  P.) 

BA'SILUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Minuca 
gens.  Persons  of  this  name  occur  only  in  the  tin; 
century  a.  c.  It  is  frequently  written  Basiliiu, 
but  the  best  MSS.  have  Basil  us,  which  »  also 
shewn  to  be  the  correct  form  by  the  line  of  Lacaa 
(iv.  416), 

"  Et  Basilum  videre  ducem,"  Ac 

1.  (Minucius)  Basilus,  a  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers, served  under  Sulla  in  Greece  in  his  campaign 
against  Arcbclaus,  the  general  of  Mithridate*,  sTc, 
86.  (Appian,  MilAr.  50.) 

2.  M.  Minucius  Basilus.   (Cic  pro  Gaext. 
38.) 

3.  Minucius  B Aitu.ua,  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing, except  that  his  tomb  was  on  the  Appian 
way,  and  was  a  spot  infamous  for  robberies.  (Cic 
ad  AtL  viL  9  ;  A  scon.  t»  A/i'loa,  p.  50,  ed.  Orelli.) 

4.  L.  Minucius  Basilus,  the  uncle  of  M. 
Satrius,  the  son  of  his  sister,  whom  he  adopted  in 
his  will.   (Cic  <fc  Qfc  in.  18.) 

5.  L.  Minucius  Basiluh,  who*e  original  name 
was  M.  Satrius,  took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted.  [No.  4.]  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  against 
Ambiorix,  a  c  54,  and  again  in  52,  at  the  end  of 
which  campaign  be  was  stationed  among  the  Reni 
for  the  winter  with  the  command  of  two  legioov 
(Caca.  D.  G.  vi.  29,  30,  vii.  92.)  He  probabiy 
continued  in  Gaul  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil 
war  in  49,  in  which  he  commanded  part  of  Caesar '» 
fleet  (Flor.  iv.  2.  §  32 ;  Lucaa,  iv.  416.)  He  was 
one  of  Caesar's  assassins  in  B.  c  44,  although,  hkc 
Brutus  and  others,  he  was  a  personal  mend  U 
the  dictator.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
himself  murdered  by  his  own  slaves,  I  WADS' 
he  had  punished  some  of  them  in  a  barbarou 
manner.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  113,  iii.  98;  Oros.  n. 
18.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero's  to  Basil uv  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  vi  15.) 

6.  (Minucius)  Basilus,  is  attacked  by  Ckero 
in  the  second  Philippic  (c  41)  as  a  friend  of  Ac 
tony.  He  would  therefore  seem  to  be  a  different 
person  from  No.  5. 

BA'SSAREUS  (Bcwo-o^i),  a  surname  of  Dio- 
nysus (Hor.  Carm.  i.  18.  11;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  18). 
which,  according  to  the  explanations  of  the  Greek*, 
is  derived  from  /Wadpa  or  flaa<japis%  the  long  rsbe 
which  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenad*,  used  to 
wear  in  Thrace,  and  whence  the  Maenads  theat- 
selves  are  often  called  bataarae  or  ba^^trieU*.  The 
name  of  this  garment  again  sterns  to  be  connected 
with,  or  rather  the  same  as,  &aa  v  apt  a  fox  (He- 
sych.  s.  e.  /&uTffo^a»),  probably  beamac  it  was  ori- 
ginally made  of  fox-skins.  Others  derive  the  name 
Bassareus  from  a  Hebrew  word,  according  to  whki 
its  meaning  would  be  the  same  as  the  Greek 
rprfynr,  that  is,  the  precursor  of  the  vintage.  On 
some  of  the  vases  discovered  in  southern  Italy 
Dionysus  is  represented  in  a  long  garment  waki 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  the  Thracian 

[L.S.J 
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RASSI  A'.VA,  one  of  the  names 
lbWiA.ii;a,  No.  2;  SOKMUS.J 

BASSIA'NUS.  I.  A  Roman  of  distinction  se- 
Irrted  br  Constantine  the  Great  as  the  husband  of 
bit  utter  Anastasia,  and  destined  for  the  rank  of 
Clear  and  the  government  of  Italy,  although  pro- 
labiy  never  actuallr  invested  with  these  dignities. 
For,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with  Liciniua 
mottling  the  ratification  of  this  arrangement,  it 
was  ducorered  that  the  last-named  prince  had 
been  tecttly  tampering  with  Bassianus,  and  had 
persuaded  him  to  form  a  treasonable  plot  against 
La  brother-in-law  and  benefactor.  Constantine 
pnmptiv  executed  vengeance  on  the  traitor,  and 
die  disco  very  of  the  perfidy  meditated  by  his  col- 
league W  to  a  war,  the  result  of  which  is  recounted 
f!*e*hert  [Const antin us.]  The  whole  history 
of  tius  intrigue,  so  interesting  and  important  on 
aawmt  of  the  momentous  consequences  to  which 
it  fventaaOr  led,  is  extremely  obscure,  and  depends 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  anonymous  fragment 
appended  by  Valerius  to  his  edition  of  Ammianus 
Jdarceiluitas. 

~  A  Phoenician  of  humble  extraction,  who 
awtheless  numbered  among  his  lineal  descend- 
ant*, in  the  three  generations  which  followed 
Huoedately  after  him,  four  emperors  and  four 
Aaputae,  —  Caracalla,  Geta,  Elagabalus,  Alex- 
»d«r  Sererus,  Julia  Domna,  Julia  Maesa,  Julia 
Nwias,  and  Julia  Mamaea,  besides  having  an 
experor  (Sept.  Severns)  for  his  son-in-law.  From 
inn  Caracalla,  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Sererus 
*2  bore  the  name  of  Bassianus ;  and  we  find  his 
naad-datighter  J  alia  Soemias  entitled  Bassdana  in 
a  itaarkabk  bilinguar  insenption  discovered  at 
Velitrae  and  published  with  a  dissertation  at  Rome 
a  1755.  (Aurelius  Victor,  EpiL  a  21,  has  pre- 
•crred  bis  name ;  and  from  an  expiration  used  by 
IHob  Cassias,  lxxriii.  24,  with  regard  to  Julia 
ft*aa,  *e  infer  his  station  in  life.  See  also  the 
paralogical  table  prefixed  to  the  article  Cara- 
CAilM  _  [W.R.] 

BASSUS.  We  find  consuls  of  this  name  under 
Valerian  for  the  years  a.  n.  258  and  259.  One 
*f  these  is  probably  the  Pomponius  Bascus  who 
"der  Claudia*  came  forward  as  a  national  sacrifice, 
t«aue  the  Sibylline  books  had  declared  that  the 
Cothi  could  not  be  vanquished  unless  the  chief 
•raator  of  Rome  should  devote  his  life  for  his 
country ;  but  the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to 
«*cnte  this  design,  generously  insisting,  that  the 
f*mw  pointed  out  by  the  Fates  must  be  himself. 
The  whole  story,  however,  is  very  problematical. 
(Afirel  Vict.  Efni.  c  34  ;  comp.  Julian,  Caet.  p. 
U.  and  Tiileraont  on  Claudius  II.)      [ YV.  R.] 

BASSUS.  1.  Is  named  by  Ovid  as  having  formed 
"0*  of  the  select  circle  of  his  poetical  associates, 
**i «  celebrated  for  his  iambic  lays,  44  Ponticus 
brroo,  Baasus  qnoque  clams  iambo,"  but  is  not 
noticed  by  Qnintilian  nor  by  any  other  Roman 
*riter,  unless  he  be  the  Bassus  familiarly  addressed 
W  Propertiua.  (EUg.  14.)  Hence  is  is  probable 
toat  friendship  may  have  exaggerated  his  fame 
*td  merits.  Osann  argues  from  a  passage  in 
Apulctus  the  grammarian  (De  Ortkograpk.  §  43), 
tost  Battus,  and  not  Bassus,  is  the  true  reading  in 
the  above  line  from  the  Tristia,  but  his  reasonings 
iave  been  successfully  combated  by  Weichert. 
Ok  L  Vano  Porta,  Excurs.  ii.  De  Bassis  qutbus- 
km,  $c.) 

2.  A  dramatic  poet,  contemporary  with  Martial, 
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and  the  subject  of  a  witty  epigram,  in  which  he 
is  recommended  to  abandon  such  themes  as  Medea, 
Thyestes,  Niobc,  and  the  fate  of  Troy,  and  to  de- 
vote his  compositions  to  Phaethon  or  Deucalion, 
i.  e.  to  fire  or  water.  (Martial,  v.  53.)  The  name 
occurs  frequently  in  other  epigrams  by  the  same 
author,  but  the  persons  spoken  01  are  utterly  un- 
known. [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  occurs  several  times  in  the  ancient 
authors  as  the  name  of  a  medical  writer,  sometimes 
without  any  praenomen,  sometimes  called  Julius  and 
sometimes  Tullius.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
whether  all  these  passages  refer  to  more  than  two  in- 
dividuals, as  it  is  conjectured  that  Julius  and  Tullius 
are  the  same  person :  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  Julius  Bassus  said  by  Pliny  (Ind.  to  //. N.  xx.) 
to  have  written  a  Greek  work,  must  have  lived 
before  the  person  to  whom  Galen  dedicates  his 
work  De  Libris  Proprus,  and  whom  he  calls  Kpo- 
TMrroi  BoWos.  (Vol.  xix.  p.  8.)  Bassus  Tullius  is 
slid  by  Caclius  AureUanus  (DeMorb.  Acut.  iii.  10*. 
p.  233)  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Niger,  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  Sextius  Niger  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ind.  to  H.  A",  xx.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides  (De  Mat.  Med.  i.  praef.)  and  St,  Epi- 
phanius  (Adv.  JIaer.  L  1.  §  3)  among  the  writers  on 
botany;  and  several  of  his  medical  formulae  are 
preserved  by  Ac  tius,  Marcellus,  Joannes  Actuarius, 
and  others.  (Fabric  Biblioth.  Or.  vol.  xiii.  p.  10 1, 
ed.  vet ;  C.  G.  K'uhn,  AddiL  ad  Elench.  Medic,  a 
Fabr.  4c  Eshib.  faac.  iv.  p.  1,  &c.)      [W.  A.  G.] 

BASSUS,  A'NNIUS,  commander  of  a  legion 
under  Antonius  Primus,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  /list. 
iiL  50.) 

BASSUS,  AUFI'DIUS,  an  orator  and  histo- 
rian, who  bved  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  wrote  a  work  upon  Roman  history 
of  a  more  general  character,  which  was  continued, 
in  thirty-one  books,  by  the  elder  Pliny.  No  frag- 
ment of  his  compositions  has  been  preserved. 
(Dialog,  de  Oral.  23;  Quintil.  x.  1,  102,  c\c; 
Senec  Suasor.  6,  Ep.  xxx.,  which  perhaps  refers 
to  a  son  of  this  individual ;  Plin.  //.  N.  Praef., 
Ep.  iii.  5,  9.  ed.  Titxe.)  It  will  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, upon  comparing  the  two  passages  last  re- 
ferred to,  that  Pliny  wrote  a  continuation  of  the 
general  history  of  Burhuh,  and  not  of  his  history  of 
the  German  wars,  as  Babr  and  others  have  asserted. 
His  praenomen  is  uncertain.  Orelli  (uof  Dialog,  de 
OraU  c  23)  rejects  Titus,  and  shews  from  Pribcuui 
(lib.  viiL  p.  371,  cd.  Krehl),  that  Publius  is  more 
likely  to  be  correct.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  BETILIF/NUS,  occurs  on  a  coin, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a  triumvir  mone- 
talis  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  150.) 
Seneca  speaks  (de  Ira,  iii.  18)  of  a  Bctilienus 
Bassus  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gula ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Betillinus  Cassius,  who,  Dion  Cassius  says 
(lix.  25),  was  executed  by  command  of  Caligula, 
a.  d.  40. 

BASSUS,  Q.  CAECl'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  probably  quaestor  in  B.  c  59  (Cic  ad  Alt.  ii. 
9),  espoused  Pompey's  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  fled  to 
Tyre.  Here  he  remained  concealed  for  some  time  \ 
but  being  joined  by  several  of  his  party,  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Syria.  In 
this  attempt  he  was  successful;  but  his  designs 
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•were  discovered  by  Sextos  who,  however,  forgave 
him  on  hit  alleging  that  he  wanted  to  collect  troops 
in  order  to  assist  Mithridates  of  Pergamus.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  Banns  spread  a  report  that 
Caesar  had  been  defeated  and  killed  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Syria.  He  forthwith  seiaed  upon  Tyre,  and 
marched  against  Sextns ;  but  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  corrupted  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent, 
who  was  accordingly  pot  to  death  by  his  own  troop*. 

On  the  death  of  Sextos,  his  whole  army  went 
over  to  Bassus,  with  the  exception  of  some  troops 
which  were  wintering  in  Apameia  and  which  fled 
to  Cilicia.  Bassus  followed  them,  but  was  unable 
to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  On  his  return  he 
took  the  title  of  praetor,  B.  c  46,  and  settled  down 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Apameia,  where  he 
maintained  himself  for  three  years.  He  was  first 
besieged  by  C.  Antistius  Vetus,  who  was,  however, 
compelled  to  retire  with  loss,  as  the  Arabian  Al- 
chaudonius  and  the  Parthians  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Bassus.  It  was  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  Cicero's  client,  Deitoraus,  that  he 
had  intended  to  send  forces  to  Bassus.  After  the 
retreat  of  Antistius,  Statins  Murcus  was  sent 
against  Bassus  with  three  legions,  but  he  too  re- 
ceived a  repulse,  and  was  obliged  to  call  to  his 
assistance  Marcius  Crispus,  the  governor  of  Bi- 
thynia, who  brought  three  legions  more.  With 
these  six  legions  Murcus  and  Crispus  kept  Bassus 
besieged  in  Apameia  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius  in 
Syria  in  the  year  after  Caesar's  death,  b  c.  43. 
The  troops  of  Bassus,  as  well  as  those  of  Murcus 
and  Crispus,  immediately  went  over  to  Cassius, 
and  Bassus,  who  was  unwilling  to  join  Cassius, 
was  dismissed  uninjured.  (Dion  Cass.  xlviL  26 
— 28  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  77,  78,  iv.  58,  59 ;  Cic 
pro  Dcit.  8,  9,  ad  AtL  xiv.  9,  xv.  13,  ad  Fam.  xi. 
1,  Philip,  xi.  13,  ad  Fam,  xii.  1 1,  12  ;  Liv.  Epit. 
114,  121;  Veil  Pat  ii.  69  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  752; 
Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  11,  B.  J.  i.  10.  §  10.) 

Appian  gives  (I.  e.)  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  revolt  in  Syria  under  Bassus.  Ac- 
cording to  Appian's  statement,  Bassus  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  commander  of  the  legion  under 
the  governor  Sex.  Julius.  But  as  Sextus  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  carried  the  legion  about 
with  him  everywhere,  Bassus  represented  to  him 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  but  his  reproofs 
were  received  with  contempt;  and  shortly  after- 
wards Sextus  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  into  his 
presence,  because  he  did  not  immediately  come 
when  he  was  ordered.  Hereupon  the  soldiers 
rose  against  Sextus,  who  was  killed  in  the  tumult 
Fearing  the  anger  of  Caesar,  the  soldiers  resolved 
to  rebel,  and  compelled  Bassus  to  join  them. 

BASSUS,  CAESIUS.  1.  A  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  95)  observes,  44  At  Lyricorum 
idem  Horatius  fere  solus  legi  dignus. ...  Si  quon- 
dam adjicere  velis,  is  erit  Caesius  Bassus,  quern 
nuper  vidimus  :  sed  eum  longe  praecedunt  ingenia 
viventiura."  Two  lines  only  of  his  compositions 
have  been  preserved,  one  of  these,  a  dactylic  hexa- 
meter from  the  second  book  of  his  Lyrics,  is  to  be 
found  in  Priscian  (x.  p.  897,  ed.  Putsch);  the  other 
is  quoted  by  Diomedes  (iii.  p.  513,  ed.  Putsch.)  as 
an  example  of  Molossian  verse.  The  sixth  satire 
of  Persius  is  evidently  addressed  to  this  Bassus ; 
and  the  old  scholiast  informs  us,  that  he  was  des- 
troyed along  with  his  villa  in  a.  d.  79  by  the  erup- 
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tion  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed  Hercnlaneum 
and  Pompeii.    He  must  not  be  confounded  with 

2.  Caesius  Bassus,  a  Roman  Grammarian  of  un- 
certain date,  the  author  of  a  short  tract  entitled 
"Are  Caesii  Bassi  de  Metria,M  which  is  given  in 
the  *  Grammatical  Latin oe  Auctores  Antiqui"  of 
Putachius  (Hanov.  1605),  pp.  2663-2671.  LW.R.] 

BASSUS,  CASSIA'NUS,  sumamed  Scholas- 
tieus,  was  in  all  probability  the  compiler  of  the 
(ieo}>onica  ( Tt unrorurd),  or  work  on  Agriculture, 
which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  Porphyrogeneta.  (a.  d.  911—959.)  Cas- 
sianus  Bassus  appears  to  have  compiled  it  by  the 
command  of  this  emperor,  who  has  thus  obtained 
the  honour  of  the  work  Of  Bassus  we  know  no- 
thing, save  that  be  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  born  at  Maratonymum,  probably  a  place  in 
Bithynia.  (GeopoH.  v.  6,  comp.  v.  36.)  The  work 
itself,  which  is  still  extant,  consists  of  twenty 
hooks,  and  is  compiled  from  various  authors,  whose 
names  are  always  given,  and  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing is  an  alphabetical  list: — Sex.  Julius  Afri- 
cans ;  Anatolicus  of  Berytus  [p.  161,  b.]; 
Appuleius  ;  Aratus  of  Soli ;  Aristotkles,  the 
philosopher  ;  Damogbron  ;  Dkmocritus  ;  Di- 
dymus  of  Alexandria ;  Cassius  Dion  van's  of 
Utica  ;  Diophanes  of  Nicaea  ;  Florxntinus  ; 
Front©  ;  Hierocles,  governor  of  Bithynia  under 
Diocletian  ;  Hippocrates,  of  Cos,  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  at  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  ; 
Leontinus  or  Lbontics  ;  Nestor,  a  poet  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  ;  Pamphilcs  of  Alex- 
andria; Paramus;  Pelaoonius;  Ptolemaeus 
of  Alexandria  ;  the  brothers  QuiNTlttva  (Gordi- 
anusand  Maximus)  ;  Tarbntinus  ;  Thkomnbs- 
tus  ;  Varro  ;  Zoroaster.  Cassianus  Bassus 
has  contributed  only  two  short  extracts  of  his  own, 
namely,  .cc.  5  and  36  of  the  fifth  book. 

The  various  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Geoponica 
will  best  appear  from  the  contents  of  the  different 
books,  which  are  as  follow :  I .  Of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars.  2.  Of 
general  matters  appertaining  to  agriculture,  and  of 
the  different  kinds  of  corn.  3.  Of  the  various 
agricultural  duties  suitable  to  each  month.  4  and 
5.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  6 — 8.  Of  the 
making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  and  the  making  of  oil.  10 — 12.  Of  horti- 
culture. 13.  Of  the  animals  and  insects  injurious 
to  plants.  1 4.  Of  pigeons  and  other  birds.  1 5. 
Of  natural  sympathies  and  anti[>athies,  and  of 
the  management  of  bees.  16.  Of  horses,  asses, 
and  camels.  17.  Of  the  breeding  of  cattle.  18.  Of 
the  breeding  of  sheep.  1 9.  Of  dogs,  hares,  deer, 
pigs,  and  of  salting  meat   20.  Of  fishes. 

The  Geoponica  was  first  published  at  Venice  in 
1 538, 8vo_,  in  a  Latin  translation  made  by  Janus 
Cornarius.  The  Greek  text  appeared  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1539,  Svo.,  at  Basel,  edited  by  J. 
Alex.  Brassicanus  from  a  manuscript  in  the  im- 
perial library  in  Vienna.  The  next  edition  was 
published  at  Cambridge.  1704,  8vo.,  edited  by 
Need  ham,  and  the  last  at  Leipzig,  1781,  4  vols. 
8vo.,  edited  by  Niclas. 

BASSUS,  CESE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  on  the  faith  of  a 
dream  promised  to  discover  for  Nero  immense 
treasures,  which  had  been  hidden  by  Dido  when 
she  fled  to  Africa.  Nero  gave  full  credit  to  this 
tale,  and  despatched  vessels  to  carry  the  treasures 
to  Rome ;  but  Bassus,  after  diggmg'about  in  every 
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nd  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  d.  66.  (Tac  Attn,  xvi. 
1—3  ;  Suet.  Ner.  31.) 

BASSUS,  QA'VIUS  or  GA'BIUS,  a  learned 
tfnunmarian,  whose  Commentarii  and  treatise  De 
(trujiiw  Verfiorum  ei  Vocuiulorum  are  cited  by  fiel- 
kus  (ii.  4,  iii.  9, 19,  v.  7,  xl  17).  He  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  writer  of  the  work  De  DHi, 
spoken  of  by  Macrobius  (Sat.  L  19,  in.  6,  compare 
iii.  18),  and  perhaps  to  him  belong  the  Stxtirae  also 
from  which  Fulgentius  Planciades  quotes  a  line. 
(ServK  Antiq.  Explic.)  We  hear  of  a  Gaviua  Bas- 
sua  who  was  praefectus  of  the  Pontic  coast  under 
Trajan  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  18,  32,  33),  but  those  who 
would  identify  him  with  the  person  mentioned 
above  have  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  the 
author  of  the  commentaries  declared,  that  he  beheld 
with  his  own  eyes  at  Argos  the  famous  equus 
Seianua,  which  was  said  to  have  belonged  in  suc- 
cession to  Dolabella,  Casdus,  and  M.  Antonius ; 
and  hence  it  is  clear  that,  unless  in  addition  to  its 
peculiar  property  of  entailing  inevitable  destruction 
span  its  possessor,  it  had  likewise  received  the  gift 
of  longer  life  than  ever  steed  enjoyed  before,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  seen  by  a  contemporary  of 
the  younger  Pliny.  The  praenomen  Cktvius  or 
Go/Mm*  has  in  many  MSS.  been  corrupted  into 
(Jains  or  Cains,  and  then  abbreviated  into  C, 
which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion; 
but,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary, 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  books  may  be  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinct  individual.  [W.  R,] 

BASSUS  JU'LIUS.  (Bassus,  p.  471,  b.] 
BASSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca  in  his 
(<mtroversiae,  seems  to  be  the  same  a*  the  Junius 
Bassus  who  was  called  Asinus  albus  when  Qnin- 
blian  was  a  boy,  and  who  was  distinguished  by 
hi*  abusive  wit    (QnintiL  vL  3.  §§  27,  57,  74.) 

BASSUS,  LOLL1US  (AAXKws  Bdmra),  the 
author  of  ten  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  is 
called,  in  the  title  of  the  second  epigram,  a  native 
of  Smyrna.  His  time  is  fixed  by  the  tenth  epi- 
gram, on  the  death  of  Germanicus,  who  died  a.  d. 
19.    (Tac  jfms.iL  71.)  [P.S.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  a  name  used  by  Cicero 
ai  proverbial  for  a  vain  and  worthless  author.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus  (xiL  5),  speaking  of  his  pane- 
gyric upon  Cato,  be  says,  **  I  am  well  pleased  with 
my  work,  but  so  is  Baasus  Luctlius  with  his.*1 
Some  MSS.  here  have  Caeciliut.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  was  promoted  by 
Vitelbus  from  the  command  of  a  squadron  of 
cavalry  to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  and 
Misenum,  a.  c  70 ;  but  disappointed  at  not  ob- 
taining the  command  of  the  praetorian  troop*,  he 
betrayed  the  fleet  to  Vespasian.  After  the  death 
of  ViteUins,  Bassos  was  sent  to  put  down  some 
disturbances  in  Campania.  (Tac  HuL  iu  100,  iii. 
1 2,  36,  40,  iv.  3.)  His  name  occurs  in  an  in- 
scription.   (Gruter,  p.  573.) 

BASSUS,  POMPO'NIUS,  was  consul  A.  D. 
211,  under  Septimius  Severn*,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  fell  a  victim  to  tbe  licentious  cruelty  of 
Klagabalns,  who  having  become  enamoured  of  his 
fair  and  high-born  wife,  Annia  Faustina,  a  de- 
scendant (i*6yoror,  probably  great-grandaughter) 
of  M.  Aurelius,  caused  Bassus  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  senate  under  some  frivolous  pretext,  and 
then  married  the  widow  with  indecent  haste. 
This  event  took  place  in  221. 
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The  Bassus  who  was  governor  of  Mysia  under 
Caracal  la  may  have  been  the  father  or  the  son  of 
the  above.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  21,  lxxix.  5  ; 
Herodian,  v.  6,  5.)  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  SALEIUS,  a  Roman  epic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Statins.  Qui  mil  ion  thus 
characterises  his  genius  :  •*  vehemens  et  poeticum 
fuit  nec  ipsum  senectute  maturum."  The  last 
words  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  probably  signify 
that  he  died  young,  before  his  powers  were  ripened 
by  years.  He  is  the  44  tenuis  Saleius"  of  Juvenal, 
one  of  the  numerous  band  of  literary  men  whose 
poverty  and  sufferings  the  satirist  so  feelingly  de- 
plores ;  but  at  a  later  period  his  wants  were 
relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Vespasian,  as  we  learn 
from  the  dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence, 
where  warm  praise  is  lavished  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  worth. 

We  have  not  even  a  fragment  acknowledged  as 
the  production  of  this  Bassus.  A  panegyric,  in- 
deed, in  261  heroic  hexameters,  on  a  certain  Cal- 
purnius  Pi  so,  has  been  preserved,  the  object  and 
the  author  of  which  are  equally  uncertain  ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attributed  to  Virgil,  to  Ovid,  to 
Statius,  and  very  frequently  to  Lucan,  whose 
name  is  said  to  be  prefixed  in  some  MSS.,  while 
Wernsdorf,  rejecting  all  these  suppositions,  labours 
hard  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Saleius 
Bassus,  and  that  the  Pis©  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  the  well-known  leader  of  the  great 
conspiracy  against  Nero.  Tbe  strong  points  in  the 
position  are  the  allusions  (L  180)  to  the  game  of 
draughts  in  which  this  Piso  is  known  to  have 
been  an  adept  (Vet  SchoL  adJuv,  v.  109),  and 
the  references  by  the  writer  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  narrow  means,  a  description  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  well-born  and  wealthy  bard  ot 
Corduba.  Granting,  however,  that  Wernsdorf  is 
ripht  so  far  as  Piso  and  Lucan  are  concerned,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
author  in  question  was  poor  and  neglected,  that  we 
are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence 
direct  or  circumstantial,  to  identify  him  with 
Saleius  Bassus,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  same  con- 
ditions would  hold  good  of  Statius,  Serranus,  and 
a  long  list  of  versifiers  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  (Quint  x.  1,  90  ;  Dialog,  de  Oratt.  cc 
5,  9  ;  Juv.  vii.  80  ;  Wernsdorf,  Poett.  Latt.  Mix*. 
voL  iv.  v.  i.  pp.  36,  72,  75,  236.)        [W.  R,] 

BASSUS,  SEPU'LLIUS,  a  Roman  orator, 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca.  (Con- 
trot,  iii.  16,  17,  20-22.) 

BASSUS,  SI'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  mention- 
ed by  the  elder  Seneca.  ( Controv.  L  6,  7.) 

BATALUS  (BaroAoi),  according  to  some,  the 
author  of  lascivious  drinking-songs,  and  according 
to  others,  an  effeminate  flute-player,  who  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  nick-named  Ba- 
talus  on  account  of  his  weakly  and  delicate  consti- 
tution. (Pint  Dent.  4,  Fit.  X.  Orat.  p.  847,  e.) 
According  to  Li  ban  i  us  (  Fit  Drm,  p.  2,  ed.  Reiske), 
Rita! us,  the  flute-player,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
and  the  first  man  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  women's  shoes,  for  which  reason  he  was  ridi- 
culed in  a  comedy  of  Antiphanes.  Whether  the 
poet  and  the  flute-player  were  the  same,  or  two 
different  persons,  is  uncertain.  (Com p.  Meineke, 
/list.  Crit.  Com.  Grate,  p.  333,  Ac)      [L.  S.J 

BATEIA  (Bdr«a),  a  daughter  of  Tcucer  or  of 
Tros  (Steph.  Bya,  s.  r.  Atfpfcuw),  the  wife  of  Dar- 
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danus,  and  mother  of  Ilus  and  Erichthonius.  The 
town  of  Bateia  in  Troas  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  her.  (Arrian,  ap.  Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  351.)  Tzetzes  {ad  Lycoj>L  29)  calls  her 
a  sister  of  Scamander,  the  father  of  Teucer  by  the 
nymph  Idaea ;  and  in  another  passage  {ad  Lycoph. 
1298)  he  calls  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  who  mar- 
ried Dardanus,  by  the  name  of  Arisbe,  and  de- 
scribes Erichthonius  as  her  son,  and  Ilus  as  her 
grandson.  A  Naiad  of  the  name  of  Bateia  occurs 
in  Apollodorus.  (iiL  10.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

BATHANA'TIUS  (Bo&uajVim),  the  leader  of 
the  Cordistae,  a  Gaulish  tribe,  who  invaded  Greece 
with  Brennus  in  B.  c.  279.  After  the  defeat  of 
Brennus,  Bathanatius  led  his  people  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  settled  down.  The  way  by 
which  they  returned  received  from  their  leader  the 
name  of  Bathanatia;  and  his  descendants  were 
called  Bathanati.  (Athen.  vi.  p.234,b.) 

BATHYCLES  (BaflwcAi)*),  a  celebrated  artist 
of  Magnesia  on  the  Maeandcr  (Heyne^  Antiq.  A  u/i. 
i.  p.  108),  the  head  of  a  band  of  artists  of  the  same 
town,  who  constructed  for  the  Lacedaemonians 
the  colossal  throne  of  the  Amyclaean  Apollo,  co- 
vered with  a  great  number  of  bas-reliefs,  and  sup- 
ported and  surmounted  by  statues.  This  throne, 
the  most  considerable  work  of  art  of  the  period, 
was  destined  for  a  statue  of  Apollo,  which  was  of 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  consisted  of  a  brazen  pil- 
lar, thirty  cubits  high,  to  which  a  head,  arms,  and 
the  extremities  of  the  feet  were  affixed.  Accord- 
ingly this  statue  was  standing  on  the  throne,  and 
not  sitting  like  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  however 
strange  the  combination  of  a  chair  and  a  man 
standing  on  it  must  have  looked.  Pausanias  (iii. 
18.  §  6)  gives  a  minute  description  of  the  throne, 
or  rather  of  the  sculptures  upon  it,  according  to 
which  Quatremere  de  Quincy  undertook  to  restore 
it,  and  gave  a  picture  of  it  in  his  **  Jupiter  Olym- 
picn,"  on  the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot  of  course 
rely  at  all,  considering  the  indistinctness  with 
which  Pausanias  speaks  of  tho  shape  of  the  throne. 
It  is  not  even  certain  whether  the  throne  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  and  covered  with  golden  and 
ivory  plates  to  receive  the  bas-reliefs,  or  wrought 
in  any  other  material.  (K.  0.  Mulier,  Handb,  d. 
Archiud.  §  85.)  The  same  doubts  exist  as  to  its 
height,  which  Quatremere  fixes  at  thirty  cubits, 
Welcker  at  fifty.  (Welcker,  Zcitackrift  fur  Grxh. 
d.  alt.  AW,  i.  p.  279,  &c)  Of  the  age  of  Bathy- 
cles  we  have  no  definite  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers.  However,  all  modern  scholars  ( Winckel- 
inann,  Bottiger,  Voss,  Quatremere,  Welcker,  Sil- 
lig)  except  Thiersch  agree,  that  he  must  have  flou- 
rished about  the  time  of  Solon,  or  a  little  later. 
Thiersch  was  evidently  wrong  {Epochen,  p.  34, 
Anra.  p.  53)  when  he  placed  Bathycles  as  early  as 
Ol.  29,  relying  mostly  on  a  passage  of  Pausanias 
(iii.  18.  §  6'),  which  however  is  far  from  being  de- 
cisive. (Voss,  AfyiJt,  Briefty  ii.  p.  188;  Sillig, 
Catul.  Artif.  :  r,)  [W.  I.J 

BATH  Y  LLUS.  1.  Of  Alexandria,  the  freed- 
man  and  favourite  of  Maecenas,  together  with 
I 'y lades  of  Cilicia  and  Hylas  the  pupil  of  the  latter, 
brought  to  perfection  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called  J'antomimuA, 
which  excited  boundless  enthusiasm  among  all 
classes  at  Rome,  and  formed  oue  of  the  most  ad- 
mired public  amusements  until  tho  downfall  of  the 
empire.  Bathyllus  excelled  in  comic,  while 
Py  lades  was  preeminent  in  tragic  personifications  ; 


each  had  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  each  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  which  transmitted  his  fame 
to  succeeding  generations,  and  each  was  considered 
the  head  of  a  party  among  the  citizens,  resembling 
in  its  character  the  factions  of  the  Circus  and  the 
rivalry  thus  introduced  stirred  up  angry  passions 
and  violent  contests,  which  sometimes  ended  in 
open  riot  and  bloodshed.  The  nature  and  peculi- 
arities of  these  exhibitions  are  explained  in  the 
Diet,  of  ArU.  $.  v.  Pantomimiu.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  54 ; 
Sencc  Qvoesf.  Natur.  vii.  32,  Controv.  v.  praef.  ; 
Juv.  vi.  63;  Suet.  Octet?.  45;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
17 ;  Plut.  Symp.  vii.  8;  Macrob.  ii.  7  ;  Athen.  i. 
p.  70  ;  Zosimus,  i.  6  j  Suid.  j.  m  'Opxnou  and 
A$i)v6tt*pot.) 

2.  Is  named  in  the  life  of  Virgil,  ascribed  to 
Tib.  CI.  Donatua,  as  u  poeta  quidarn  mediocris," 
the  hero  of  the  Sio  vot  nun  coins  story.  (  Vit.  Virg. 
xvii.  §  70.)  [W.  R.] 

BATHYLLUS  (BdBvMos),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  to  whom,  together  with  Brontinus  and 
Leon  of  Metapontum,  Alcmaeon  of  Crotona  [  Aix- 
sf  aeon]  addressed  his  treatise  on  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  83.)  [A.  G.J 

BAITS  (Barh),  the  sister  of  Epicurus  who 
married  ldomeneus.    (Diog.  Laert.  x.  23.) 

BATON  (B&tvv),  the  charioteer  of  Amphiaraus. 
Both  belonged  to  the  house  of  Melampus,  and  both 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  after  the  battle  of 
Thebes.  Baton  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a 
hero,  and  had  a  sanctuary  at  Argos.  He  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cy  poems,  and  at  Delphi 
his  statue  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphiarau^ 
both  having  been  dedicated  there  by  the  Argive*. 
(Apollod.  ill  6.  §  8 ;  Paus.  ii.  23.  §  2,  v.  17.  §  4, 
x.  10.  §  2.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (t,v."Ap>wwa) 
states  that,  after  the  disappearance  of  Amphiaraus, 
Baton  emigrated  to  the  town  of  Harpy  ia  in  lllyria; 
but  Stephiuius  seems  to  confound  here  the  mythical 
Baton  with  the  historical  person  mentioned  in  the 
following  article  [L.  S.J 

BATON  or  BATO.  1.  The  son  of  Longarus, 
a  Dalmatian  chief,  who  joined  the  Romans  in  their 
war  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  a.  c.  200.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  28.) 

2.  The  name  of  two  leaders  of  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable insurrections  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  The 
one  belonged  to  the  Dysidiatian  tribe  of  the  Dalma- 
tians, and  the  other  to  the  Breucians,  a  Pannonian 
people.  The  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dalmatia,  in 
a.  d.  6,  when  Tiberius  was  engaged  in  his  second 
German  expedition,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  Valerius  Messallinus,  the  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Pannonia,  with  a  great  part  of  the  army  sta- 
tioned in  those  countries.  The  example  of  the 
Dalmatians  was  soon  followed  by  the  Breucians, 
who,  under  the  command  of  their  countryman  Bato, 
marched  against  Sirmium,  but  were  defeated  by 
Caccina  Severus,  the  governor  of  Moesia,  who  had 
advanced  against  them.  Meantime  the  Dalmatian 
Bato  had  marched  against  Salonae,  but  was  unable 
to  accomplish  anything  in  person  in  consequence 
of  having  received  a  severe  wound  from  a  stone  in 
battle :  he  despatched  others,  however,  in  command 
of  the  troops,  who  laid  waste  all  the  sea-coast  as 
far  as  Apollonia,  and  defeated  the  Romans  in 
buttle. 

The  news  of  this  formidable  outbreak  recalled  • 
Tiberius  from  Germany,  and  he  sent  Messallinus 
ahead  with  part  of  the  troops.    The  Dalmatian 
Bato  liad  not  yet  recovered  from  his  wound,  but  he 
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nevertheless  advanced  against  Mcssallinus,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  him  ;  but  being  shortly  after 
defeated  in  bis  turn,  he  tied  to  his  Breucian  name- 
sake. The  two  Batos  now  united  their  forces,  and 
took  possession  of  the  mountain  Alma,  near  Sir- 
mium,  where  they  remained  on  the  defensive,  and 
maintained  themselves  iipinist  the  attacks  of  Cae- 
cilia  Severn*.  But  after  the  latter  had  been  recalled 
to  Moesta  by  the  ravages  of  the  tribes  bordering 
upon  his  province,  the  Batos,  who  had  now  no 
enemy  to  oppose  them,  since  Tiberius  and  Messal- 
lina  were  remaining  at  Siscia,  left  their  position 
and  induced  many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  join 
them.  They  undertook  predatory  incursions  on 
every  side,  and  carefully  avoided  an  engagement 
with  Tiberius.  At  the  commencement  of  winter, 
they  marched  into  Macedonia,  but  here  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Thracian  Rhymet&lces  aud  his  bro- 
ther Rascyporis,  allies  of  the  Romans. 

The  continuance  of  the  war  alarmed  Augustus, 
who  thought  that  it  was  purposely  prolonged  by 
Tiberius.  Germanicus  was  accordingly  sent  into 
the  disturbed  districts  in  the  following  year  (a.  ». 
7 )  with  a  fresh  army,  but  Tiberius,  it  appears,  was 
not  recalled,  as  he  did  not  retnrn  to  Rome  till  two 
years  later.  In  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  Ro- 
man* accomplished  very  little ;  the  chief  advantage 
which  they  gained  was  the  conquest  by  Germa- 
nicus of  the  Maxaei,  a  Pannonian  people.  Next 
year  (a.  d.  8),  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians 
were  afflicted  by  famine  and  pestilence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  of  having  suffered  some  re- 
verses, they  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
When  the  Dalmatian  Bato  appeared  before  Tiberius 
to  treat  respecting  the  peace,  and  was  asked  why 
be  had  rebelled,  he  replied,  **  You  are  the  cause. 
Instead  of  sending  dogs  and  shepherds  to  take  aire 
of  your  flocks,  you  send  wolves." 

This  peace  was  of  abort  duration.  The  Breucian 
Bato  had  betrayed  to  the  Romans  Pinnes  or  Pin- 
netes,  one  of  the  principal  Pannonian  chiefs,  and 
had  obtained  in  consequence  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Breucian*.  The  Dalmatian  Bato,  suspecting  the 
designs  of  the  Breucian,  made  war  upon  the  latter, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
led  to  a  fresh  war  with  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
Pannonians  joined  the  revolt,  but  Silvan  us  Plau- 
tius  Mibtlued  the  Breuciansaiid  several  other  tribes; 
and  Bato,  seeing  no  hope  of  anccess  in  Pannonia, 
bud  waste  the  country  and  retired  into  Dalmatia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (a.  n.  9), 
after  the  winter,  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome,  while 
Germanicus  remained  in  Dalmatia.  But  as  the 
war  was  still  protracted,  Augustus  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Tibe- 
rius was  sent  back  to  the  army,  which  was  now 
divided  into  three  parts  one  under  the  command 
of  SilvanuA,  the  second  under  M.  Lepidus,  and  the 
third  under  Tiberius  and  Germanicus,  all  of  whom 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
different  directions.  Tiberius  and  Germanicus 
marched  against  Bato,  who  at  length  took  refuge 
in  a  very  strong  fort,  called  Anderion  or  Andete- 
rion,  near  Salonae.  Before  this  place  the  Romans 
remained  fur  some  time,  unable  to  obtain  possession 
of  it  Bato,  however,  mistrusting  the  issue,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  men  to  enter  into  nego- 
oations  with  Tiberius;  but,  as  they  refused, 
he  abandoned  them  and  went  into  concealment. 
The  Romans  eventually  took  the  fort  and  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia ;  whereupon  Bato 


offered  to  surrender  himself  to  Tiberius  upon  pro- 
mise of  pardon.  This  was  promised,  and  Bato 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  attraction  in  the  triumph.  Tiberius, 
however,  kept  his  word.  He  sent  Bato  to  Ravenna 
laden  with  presents,  which  were  given  him,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  because  he  had  on  one 
occasion  allowed  Tiberius  to  escape,  when  he  was 
shut  up  with  his  army  in  disadvantageous  ground. 
(Dion  Cass.  lv.  29—34,  lvi.  1, 10— 16  ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  110—114  ;  Suet.  7V6.  9,  16,  20;  Ov.  «  Pont. 
ii.  1.  46.) 

BATON  (Bdrsw),  of  Sinope,  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian and  historian,  who  lived  subsequently  to 
Aratua  of  Sicyon.  (Plut  Apis,  15.)  The  follow- 
ing works  of  his  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers: — 1.  Commentaries  on  Persian  affairs. 
(Utpcucd,  Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  2.  On  the  tyrants 
of  Ephesua.  (A then,  vil  p.  289,  c;  corop.  Suidas, 
s.v.  Tlv6aj6pa$  E^sViot.)  3.  On  Thessaly  and 
Haemonia.  (Athen,  xiv.  p.  639,  d.e.)  4.  On  the 
tyranny  of  Hieronymua.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  c.) 
5.  On  the  poet  Ion.  (Athen.  z.  p.  436,  £)  6.  A 
history  of  Attica.  (Schol.  ad  Pimd.  /*/*.  iv.  104, 
where  Bockh  reads  hdronv  instead  of  Bdroi.) 

BATON  (Bdrow),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  flourished  about  280  b.  c.  We 
have  fragments  of  the  following  comedies  by  him : 
Ahv\6s  or  Arra>\of,  EtwpytVoi,  Av&pwpovos,  2w 
clara-str.  Bis  plays  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
designed  to  ridicule  the  philosophers  of  the  day. 
His  name  is  incorrectly  written  in  some  passages 
of  the  ancient  authors,  Bdrrov,  Bdrrtsr,  Bd6*v. 
(Plut.  de  Am.  et  AduL  p.  55 ;  Suidas,  a  v.;  Eudoc. 
p.  93;  Phot  Cod.  167;  Stobaeus,  Florileg.  xcviii. 
18 ;  Athen.  adv.  p.  662,  c,  iv.  p.  163,  b.,  vii.  p. 
279,  a,  xv.  p.  678,  £)  [P.  S.] 

BA'TRACHUS  (BaVpax**),  a  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor  and  architect  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  14)  relates,  that  Batra- 
chus  and  Sauras  (Frog  and  Lizard),  who  were  both 
very  rich,  built  at  their  own  expense  two  temples 
in  Rome,  one  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  to  Juno, 
hoping  they  would  be  allowed  to  put  their  names 
in  the  inscription  of  the  temples  (intcriptionem 
fpcranta).  But  being  denied  this,  they  made  the 
figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  Ionic  capitals  (in  aJumnarum  spirit,  com  p. 
Thiersch,  Epoch.  Anm.  p.  96.)  That  this  tale  is 
a  mere  fable  founded  on  nothing  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  figures  on  the  columns,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  remarked.  [W.  1.] 

BATTARUS,  a  name  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  ancient  poem  "Dirae,"  or  imprecations,  as- 
cribed to  Virgil  or  the  grammarian  Valerius  Cato, 
and  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  commen- 
tators on  this  poem  have  entertained  the  most  op- 
posite opinions.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  tbo 
name  of  some  locality,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  grove,  or 
a  hill,  and  the  like ;  while  others,  and  apparently 
with  more  reason,  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  person.  But  those  who  entertain  this 
latter  opinion  are  again  divided  in  regard  to  tho 
person  that  may  be  meant  Some  believe  Battarus 
to  be  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  taken  pos- 
by  force  of  the  estates,  the  loss  of  which 
the  author  of  the  uI)irae"  laments,  and  against 
whom,  therefore,  the  imprecations  are  directed. 
Wcrnsdorf  believes  that  it  is  only  a  bctitiou* 
name,  and  is  meant  to  designate  some  satiric  poet, 
perhaps  Callimachus ;  others  imagine  that  Battarus 
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is  merely  a  dialectic  form  for  Bassarus  or  Bassareus, 
a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Naeke,  lastly,  conceives 
Bat  tarns  to  be  the  name  of  a  slave  who  was  a  skil- 
ful flute-player,  or  perhaps  a  shepherd,  and  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  the  author  of  the  M  Dirae" 
on  his  estate,  and  remained  there  after  the  poet 
had  been  driven  from  it.  Each  of  these  conflicting 
opinions  is  supported  by  something  or  other  that 
occurs  in  the  poem  itself;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
elicit  anything  that  would  decide  the  question. 
(Wernsdorf,  PoeL  Lot  Afuu  iii.  p.  xlviii.  Ac.; 
Naeke,  in  the  Rhein.Mut.  ii.  I,  p.  1 13,  Ac)  [L.S.] 

BATTUS  (Bdrrot),  a  shepherd  of  Neleus,  who 
Raw  Hermes  driving  away  the  cattle  he  had  stolen 
from  Apollo.  The  god  promised  to  reward  him  if 
he  would  not  betray  what  he  bad  seen.  Battus 
promised  on  oath  to  keep  the  secret ;  but  as  Hermes 
mistrusted  him  nevertheless,  be  assumed  a  different 
appearance,  returned  to  Battus,  and  promised  him 
a  handsome  present,  if  he  would  tell  him  who  had 
stolen  the  cattle  of  Apollo.  The  shepherd  was 
tempted,  and  related  all  he  knew,  whereupon 
Hermes  touched  him  with  his  staff;  and  changed 
him  into  a  stone.  (Ovid,  MoL  ii.  688,  &c.;  Anton. 
Lib.  22.)  [L.  S.) 

BA'TTUS  and  the  BATTI'ADAE  (BoVro,, 
BamoSiuL  kings  of  Cyrene  during  eight  genera- 
tions. (Herod,  iv.  163  ;  comp.  Thrige,  Ret  Cyr«- 
nensium,  §  42.) 

1.  Battus  I.,  the  leader  of  the  colony  from 
Thera  to  Cyrene,  was  son  of  Polymnestus,  a  The- 
roean  noble,  his  mother,  according  to  one  account, 
being  a  Cretan  princess.  (Herod,  iv.  150,  155.) 
By  his  father's  side  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the 
Minyae,  and  17th  in  descent  from  Euphemus  the 
Argonaut.  (Herod,  iv.  150;  Pind.  Pytk.  iv.  17, 
311,  455,  &c;  ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  1760  ;  Thrige, 
Am.  Cyren.  §§  8,  11.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
first  called  "  Aristo teles"  (Pind.  Pytk.  v.  116; 
Callim.  Hymn,  m  A  poll.  76)  ;  and  we  are  left 
entirely  to  conjecture  for  the  origin  of  the  name 
44  Battus,"  which  he  afterwards  received.  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  155)  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  Libyan 
word  for  w  king,'*  and  believes  that  the  oracle 
which  commanded  the  colonization  of  Libya  ap- 
plied it  to  him  with  reference  to  his  future  dignity. 
Others  again  have  supposed  BdVrof  to  have  been 
derived  from  BarToplfw,  and  to  have  been  expres- 
sive of  the  alleged  impediment  in  his  speech. 
(Suid.and  Hesych.  t.  v.  Barrapl^taf ;  comp.  Thrige, 
§  12  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  662);  while  Thrige  (it.  e.)  con- 
siders the  name  to  be  of  kindred  origin  with 
Brjatroty  the  appellation  of  the  oracular  priests  of 
Dionysus  among  the  Satrae.  (Herod,  vii.  111.) 
No  less  doubt  is  there  as  to  the  cause  which  led  to 
the  colonization  of  Cyrene.  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cyrcnaeans,  Battus,  having  gone  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle  about  the  removal  of  the 
physical  defect  above-mentioned,  was  enjoined  to 
lead  a  colony  into  Libya ;  while  the  story  of  the 
Theraeans  was,  that  this  injunction  was  laid  on 
their  king  Grinus,  and  that  he  pointed  to  Battus 
as  a  younger  and  fitter  man  for  the  purpose.  In 
either  case,  the  command  was  not  obeyed  but  with 
reluctance  and  after  a  long  delay.  (Herod,  iv.  150 
— 156.)  According,  again,  to  Menecles,  an  histo- 
rian, perhaps  of  Korea  (ap.SckoL  ad  Pind.  Pyfk.  iv. 
10  ;  comp  Thrige,  §§  3,  15),  Battus  was  driven 
forth  from  Thera  by  civil  war,  and  was  ordered  by 
Apollo  not  to  return  to  his  country,  but  to  betake 
himself  to  the  continent.    Lastly,  the  account  of 
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Justin  (xiii.  7)  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  two 
Etories  in  Herodotus  with  the  fable  of  Apollo's  love 
for  the  nymph  Cyrene.  (Comp.  Thrige,  §  17.) 
Amidst  these  statements,  the  one  thing  certain  is, 
that  Battus  led  forth  his  colonists  in  obedience  to 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  under  a  belief  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Apollo  'ApxnyvVifj.  (Callim.  Hymn,  » 
ApolL  65,  Ac,  55,  &c;  Spanheira,  ad  loc  ;  com  p. 
Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  3.  §§  1,7;  Thrige,  $§11, 16, 76.) 
Of  the  several  opinions  as  to  the  period  at  which 
the  colonists  first  sailed  from  Thera,  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  which  places  it  about  640  &  c 
(Midler,  Orthom.  p.  344),  and  from  this  point  ap- 
parently we  must  begin  to  reckon  the  40  years 
assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  159)  to  the  reign  of 
Battus  L  It  was  not,  however,  til)  after  a  settle- 
ment of  two  years  in  the  island  P  La  tea,  and  be- 
tween six  and  seven  at  Axiris  on  the  main-land, 
that  Cyrene  was  actually  founded,  about  631  u.  c 
(Herod,  iv.  157, 158 ;  Thrige,  §§  22—24),  whence 
Ovid  (/6»,541)  calls  Battus  "conditor  tardae 
Cyrrhae." 

Little  further  is  known  of  the  life  of  Battus  I. 
He  appears  to  have  been  vigorous  and  successful 
in  surmounting  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  in- 
fant colony,  in  making  the  most  of  the  great  natural 
advantages  of  the  country,  and  in  subjugating  the 
native  tribes,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  Anchionis.  (Pind.  Pytk.  v.  72, 
&c ;  Aristot  ap.  SekoL  ad  Aridoph.  Plut.  925  ; 
Paus.  iii.  14.)  Diodorus  tells  us  (Exc  de  Virt  et 
Vii.  p.  232),  that  he  governed  with  the  mildness 
and  moderation  befitting  a  constitutional  king  ; 
and  Pindar  (Pytk.  v.  120,  Ac.)  celebrates  his  pious 
works,  and  especially  the  road  (oicvptrrb  666s, 
comp.  Bockh,  Publ.  Boon,  of  Athens,  bk.  ii.  c.  10) 
which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  sacred  proces- 
sion to  Apollo's  temple,  also  built  by  him.  (Callim. 
Jfymn.  in  A  poll.  77.)  Where  this  road  joined 
the  Agora,  the  tomb  of  Battus  was  placed,  apart 
from  that  of  the  other  kings.  (Pind.  Pytk.  v.  125, 
Slc  ;  CatulL  vii.  6.)  His  subjects  worshipped  him 
as  a  hero,  and  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (x.  15), 
that  they  dedicated  a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  re- 
presenting him  in  a  chariot  driven  by  the  nymph 
Cyrene,  with  Libya  in  the  act  of  crowning  him. 
(See  Thrige,  §§  26,  28.) 

2.  Arcbhilaus  I.  ('Apic«n'Aoof)  was  a  son  of 
the  above  (Herod,  iv.  159);  but  nothing  is  recorded 
of  him  except  that  he  reigned,  and  apparently  in 
quiet,  for  16  years,  a  c  599 — 583. 

3.  Battus  II.,  sumamed  "the  Happy,"  prin- 
cipally from  his  victory  over  A  pries  (BefiT©*  6 
EvSedpMr),  was  the  son  of  No.  2,  and  the  third 
king  of  the  dynasty ;  for  the  opinion  of  those  who 
consider  that  Herodotus  has  omitted  two  kings 
between  Arcesilaus  I.  and  the  present  Battus,  is 
founded  on  an  erroneous  punctuation  of  iv.  159, 
and  is  otherwise  encumbered  with  considerable 
chronological  difficulties.  (Thrige,  §§  29,  42,  43 ; 
comp.  Plut.  Cbr.  11.)  In  this  reign,  Cyrene 
received  a  great  accession  of  strength  by  the  in- 
flux of  a  large  number  of  colonists  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  principally  perhaps  from  Pelopon- 
nesus and  from  Crete  and  the  other  islands,  whom 
the  state  invited  over  under  the  promise  of  a  new 
division  of  lands  (probably  to  enable  herself  to 
make  head  against  the  neighbouring  Libyans),  and 
who  were  further  urged  to  tbe  migration  by  the 
Delphic  oracle.  (Herod,  iv.  159,  comp.  a  161.) 
This  influx  apparently  giving  rise  to  further  en- 
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croachments  on  the  Libyan  tribes,  the  latter,  under 
Adicran,  their  king,  surrendered  themselves  to 
Apnea,  king  of  Egypt,  and  claimed  his  protection. 
A  battle  ensued  in  the  region  of  I  rasa,  a.  c  570, 
in  whkh  the  Egyptians  were  defeated, — this  being 
the  first  time,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  159), 
that  they  had  ever  come  into  hostile  collision  with 
Greeks.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii.  161 ;  Diod.  i.  68.)  This 
battle  seems  to  have  finished  the  war  with  Egypt ; 
for  we  read  in  Herodotus  (ii.  181),  that  Amasis 
formed  a  marriage  with  Ladice,  a  Cyrenaean  wo- 
man, daughter  perhaps  of  Battus  II.  (Wesseling, 
ad  Herod.  L  &),  and,  in  other  ways  as  well,  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  with  the  Cyrenaeana,  By 
the  same  victory  too  the  sovereignty  of  Cyrene 
over  the  Libyans  was  confirmed.  (Comp.  Herod. 
ir.  160,  where  their  rtvolt  from  Arcesilaus  II.  is 
spoken  of.)  It  was  in  this  reign  also,  according  to 
a  probable  conjecture  of  Thrige's  (§  30),  that  Cy- 
rene began  to  occupy  the  neighbouring  region  with 
her  colonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  numerous. 
(Piud.  Pytk.  iv.  20,  34,  v.  20.)  The  period  of  the 
death  of  Uattua  II.  it  is  impossible  to  settle  with 
exactness.  We  know  only  that  his  reign  lasted 
beyond  the  year  570  a  c. ;  and  it  is  pure  conjec- 
ture which  would  assign  the  end  of  it,  with  Thrige, 
to  5t>0,  or,  with  Bouhier  and  Larcher,  to  554. 
(Thrige,  §  29  ;  Larcher,  ad  Herod,  iv.  163.) 

4.  Arcesilaus  II.,  son  of  Battus  II-,  was  sur- 
named  "the  oppressive n  (x^ewoi),  from  his  at- 
tempting  probably  to  substitute  a  tyranny  for  the 
Cyrenaean  constitution,  which  had  hitherto  been 
similar  to  that  of  Sparta.  It  was  perhaps  from 
tbi*  cause  that  the  dissensions  arose  between  him- 
self and  his  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  withdrew  from  Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca, 
at  the  same  time  exciting  the  Libyan  tribes  to  re- 
volt from  Arcesilaus,  who,  in  his  attempt  to  quell 
this  rebellion,  suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  Leucon  or 
Leucoe,  a  place  in  the  region  of  Marmarica.  He 
met  his  end  at  last  by  treachery,  being  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  friend,  Learchus.  His  wife,  Eryxo, 
however,  soon  after  avenged  his  death  by  the  mur- 
der of  his  assassin.  His  reign  lasted,  according  to 
some,  from  560  to  550  a.  c. ;  according  to  others, 
from  554  to  544.  (Herod,  iv.  160  ;  Diod.  E*c.  de 
)lrL  tt  Vit.  p.  232  ;  Plut.  de  VirU  MuL  pp.  260, 
261;  Thrige,  §§  35,  37.) 

5.  Battus  III.,  or  "the  lame"  (x**«fc),  "on  of 
Arcesilaus  IL,  reigned  from  B.  c.  550  to  530,  or, 
as  some  state  it,  from  544  to  529.  In  his  time, 
the  Cyrenaeans,  weakened  by  internal  seditions, 
apprehensive  of  assaults  from  Libya  and  Egypt, 
and  distressed  too  perhaps  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  king's  inefficiency,  invited  Demonax,  a  Manti- 
nean,  by  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  settle 
the  constitution  of  the  city.  The  conflicting  claims 
of  the  original  colonists  with  those  of  the  later  set- 
tlers, and  the  due  distribution  of  power  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  commonalty,  were  the  main 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  deaL  With  re- 
spect to  the  former  point,  he  substituted  for  the  old 
division  of  tribes  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which 
however  some  privileges,  in  regard  to  their  relation 
to  the  rifptouuM,  were  reserved  to  those  of  Theraean 
di  tcent ;  while  the  royal  power  he  reduced  within 
very  narrow  limits,  leaving  to  the  king  only  cer- 
tain selected  lands,  and  the  enjoyment  of  some 
priestly  functions  (t«*i«Vm  ml  ipveiyas),  with  the 
privilege  probably  (see  Herod,  iv.  165)  of  pre- 
sidency in  the  council   We  hear  nothing  more 


recorded  of  Battus  III.  The  diminution  of  the 
kingly  power  in  his  reign  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  main  causes  as- 
signed by  Aristotle  (PoliL  t.  10,  ad  fin.  ed.  Bekk.) 
for  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  full  operation  at  Cyrene, — viz.  quar- 
rels in  the  royal  family,  and  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  tyrannical  government.  (Herod,  iv.  161 ; 
Diod.  L  c;  Plut.  L  c;  Thrige,  §  38 ;  M  idler,  Dor. 
hi.  4.  §5,  iii.  9.  §  13.) 

6.  Arckbllaus  III.,  son  of  Battus  III.  by 
Pheretime,  reigned,  according  to  Thrige  (§  39), 
from  530  to  about  514  b.  c.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  Samoa,  returned  with  a  number  of  auxi- 
liaries, whom  be  had  attached  to  his  cause  by  the 
promise  of  a  new  division  of  lands.  With  their 
aid  he  regained  the  throne ;  on  which,  besides 
taking  the  most  cruel  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
he  endeavoured  further  to  strengthen  himself  by 
making  submission  to  Cambyses,  and  stipulating 
to  pay  him  tribute,  a.  c.  525.  (Herod,  iv.  1 62— 
165,  comp.  iii.  13,  91,  ii.  181.)  Terrified,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  164),  at  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  the  woe 
denounced  against  him,  under  certain  conditions, 
by  an  obscure  oracle  (comp.  iv.  1 63),  or,  more  pro- 
bably, being  driven  out  by  his  subjects,  who  were 
exasperated  at  his  submission  to  the  Persians  (see 
iv.  165,  ad  fin.),  he  fled  to  Alazir,  king  of  Rarca, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  there 
slain,  together  with  his  father-in-law,  by  the  Bar- 
caeans  and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  (Herod,  ir 
164,  167;  see  Thrige,  §§  39—41.) 

7.  Battus  IV.  is  called  -  the  Handsome"  (i 
«foAo'f)by  Heracleides  Ponticus.  (See  Thrige,  $  38, 
n.  3.  §  42.)  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
there  were  any  kings  of  the  family  after  Arcesilaus 
III.,  but  this  point  seems  to  be  settled  by  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  163)  and  by  Pindar.  (PytA.  iv.  115.) 
The  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  the  names  of 
two  kings  to  have  been  omitted  by  Herodotus  be- 
tween Arcesilaus  I.  and  Battus  u  the  lame,"  has 
been  noticed  above.  Of  Battus  IV*.  we  know  no- 
thing. It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  at  the  period  of  the  capture  of 
Barca  by  the  Persians,  about  512  B.  c.  (Herod, 
iv.  203.)  At  least  the  peaceable  admission  of  the 
latter  into  Cyrene  (Herod.  L  c)  may  seem  to  point 
to  the  prevalence  there  of  a  Medxzwg  policy,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  son  or  near  relative  of 
Arcesilaus  III.  The  chronology  of  this  reign  is 
involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  events  of  it, 
and  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  asoign  any  exact 
date  either  to  its  beginning  or  its  end.  (See  Thrige, 
§§  42-44.) 

8.  Arcmii,aU8  I  V\,  son  probably  of  Battus  IV., 
is  the  prince  whose  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at 
the  Pythian  games,  a.  c  466,  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  his  4th  and  5th  Pythian  odes  ;  and 
these,  in  fact,  together  with  the  Scholia  upon  them, 
are  our  sole  authority  for  the  life  and  reign  of  this 
last  of  the  Battiadae.  From  them,  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  praises  of  him  which  they  contain, 
it  appears,  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
despotic,  and  had  recourse,  among  other  means,  to 
the  expedient  (a  favourite  one  with  tyrants,  see 
Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  13,  v.  10,  11,  ed.  Bekk.)  of 
ridding  himself  of  the  nobles  of  the  state.  Indeed 
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one  main  object  of  Pindar  in  the  4th  Pythian 
ode  seems  to  have  been  to  induce  Arce&ilaus  to 
adopt  a  more  prudent  and  moderate  course,  and  in 
particular  to  recall  Demophilus,  a  banished  Cyre- 
naean  nobleman  then  living  at  Thebes.  (See  espe- 
cially Pyth.  iv.  468,  &c,  ci  ydp  tit  tffooj,  k.  t.  A. ; 
Bbckh  and  Dissen,  ad  loc)  It  is  further  probable 
(Thrige,  §45),  that  the  city  «*  Hesperides  "  in 
the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis  (afterwards  called  "  Bere- 
nice" from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes)  was 
founded  by  Arcesilaas  IV.,  with  the  view  of 
securing  a  retreat  for  himself  in  the  event  of  the 
successful  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  died  by  violence  or  not  ;  but 
after  his  death  royalty  was  abolished,  and  his  son 
Battus,  who  had  fled  to  Hesperides,  was  there 
murdered,  and  his  head  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Various  dates  have  been  assigned  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  ;  but  nothing  is 
certain,  except  that  it  could  not  have  ended  before 
a.  c.  460,  in  which  year  Arcesilaus  IV.  won  the 
chariot-race  at  Olympia, — nor  after  401,  when  we 
hear  of  violent  seditions  between  the  Cyrenacan 
nobles  and  populace.  (Diod.  xiv.  34  ;  Aristot 
PolU.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk.)  Thrige  is  disposed  to  place 
the  commencement  of  popular  government  about 
450.  (ResCyrrnennum,  4$  24,  45,  46,  48;  comp. 
Miiller,  Dor  *HL  9.  §  1 3.)  The  father  of  Callima- 
chus  was  a  Cyrenaean  of  the  name  of  Battus 
(Suidas,*.  v.  KoAAffioxo*);  and  the  poet,  who  is 
often  called  "  Battiades,"  seems  to  have  claimed 
descent  from  the  royal  blood.  (Callim.  Hymn  in 
Apoll.  65,  &c.,  Ep.  37  ;  Ovid.  TritL  ii.  367  ; 
Catull.  66.)  [E.  E.] 

BAUBO  (Bai<§ik!  or  Ba§«),  a  mythical  woman 
of  Eleusis,  whom  Hesychius  calls  the  nurse  of  De- 
meter  ;  but  the  common  story  runs  thus  : — on  her 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Deraeter 
came  to  Baubo,  who  received  her  hospitably,  and 
offered  her  something  to  drink  ;  but  when  the  god- 
dess, being  too  much  nnder  the  influence  of  grief, 
refused  to  drink,  Baubo  made  such  a  strange  ges- 
ture, that  the  goddess  smiled  and  accepted  the 
draught  (Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  p.  17.)  In  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Orphic  hymn,  which  Clemens  Alex, 
adds  to  this  account,  it  is  further  related,  that  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  Iacchus  made  an  indecent  ges- 
ture at  the  grief  of  Demcter.  Arnobius  (Adv. 
Gent.  v.  p.  175)  repeats  the  story  of  Baubo  from 
Clemens,  but  without  mentioning  the  boy  Iacchus, 
who  is  otherwise  unknown,  and,  if  meant  for  Dio- 
nysus, is  out  of  place  here.  The  different  stories 
concerning  the  reception  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis 
seem  all  to  be  inventions  of  later  times,  coined  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  mythical  origin  to  the  jokes 
in  which  the  women  used  to  indulge  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess.  [Ascalabus  and  Ascalaphus, 
No.  2.]  [L.  S.] 

BAUCIS,  a  Phrygian  woman,  in  whose  humble 
dwelling  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, after  having  been  refused  admission  by 
every  one  else  in  the  country.  Baucis  and  her 
husband  Philemon  were  therefore  saved  by  the 
gods  when  they  visited  the  country  with  an  inun- 
dation ;  and  Jupiter  made  Baucis  and  Philemon 
priests  in  his  temple ;  and  when  the  two  mortals 
expressed  a  wish  to  die  together,  Jupiter  granted 
their  request  by  changing  them  simultaneously* 
into  trees.  (Ov.  Mrt.  viii.  620-724.)        [L.  S.J 

BAUCIS  (Bawc/t),  a  Greek  poetess,  who  is 
called  a  disciple  of  Sappho.    She  was  a  native  of 
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Tenos,  and  a  friend  of  Erinna.  She  died  at  a  youth- 
ful age,  just  before  her  marriage,  and  Erinna  is 
said  to  have  written  the  epitaph  upon  her  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which,  together  with  another 
fragment  of  Erinna,  contains  all  we  know  about 
Baucis.  (Antkol.  Gr.  vii.  710,  712  ;  Bergk,  Poet. 
Lyr.  Gr.  p.  633.)  [L,  S.] 

BA'VIUS  and  MAE'VIUS,  whose  names  have 
become  a  by-word  of  scorn  for  all  jealous  and  ma- 
levolent poetasters,  owe  their  unenviable  immor- 
tality solely  to  the  enmity  which  they  displayed 
towards  the  rising  genius  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  contemporaries,  and  would  probably  never 
have  been  heard  of  but  for  the  well-known  line  of 
Virgil  (Ed.  iii.  90) :  *  Qui  Bavium  non  odit  amet 
tua  carmina,  Maevi,"  the  Epode  of  Horace  where 
evil  fortune  is  heartily  anticipated  to  the  ship 
which  bore  **  rank  Maevius"  as  its  freight,  and  a 
caustic  epigram  by  Domitius  Marsus,  in  which  one 
and  probably  both  are  wittily  assailed.  Upon  the 
first  of  these  passages  we  have  the  remark  of  Ser- 
vius,  "  Maevius  et  Bavius  pessimi  fuerunt  porta/-, 
inimici  tarn  Horatio  quam  Virgilio,  undo  Horatiua 
Epod.  x.  etc."  and  again,  upon  the  "serite  hordca 
caropis,"  in  Georyic.  i.  210,  the  same  commentator 
observes,  u  sane  reprehensus  Virgilius  dicitur  a 
Bario  et  Maevio  hoc  versu 

Hordea  qui  dixit,  superest  ut  tritica  dicat," 

from  which  it  would  appear,  that  their  attack  was 
in  the  form  of  a  poetical  satire,  and  was  moreover 
a  joint  undertaking.  Philargyrius,  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  third  Eclogue,  after  giving  the  same 
account  of  these  personages  as  Servius,  adds,  that 
M.  Bavius  was  a  w  curator,"  a  designation  so  inde- 
finite, that  it  determines  nothing  except  the  fact 
that  he  enjoyed  some  public  appointment.  Finally, 
St  Jerome,  in  the  Eusebian  chronicle,  records  that 
M.  Bavius,  the  poet,  stigmatised  by  Virgil  in  his 
Bucolics,  died  in  Cappadocin,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty-sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  B.c.35. 
Porphyrion  (ad  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  239)  tells  us,  that 
Maevius  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  son  of 
Acsopus  the  tragedian,  and  his  luxury  ;  the  old 
Scholiast  published  by  Longinus  (Epod.  x.)  ob- 
serves, *  Maevius  poeta  fuit  inimicus  Horatii,  ob- 
t  recta  tor  certe  omnium  virorum  doc  to  rum,  ipse 
sec ta tor  vocum  antiquarum,"  and  an  early  anno- 
tator  upon  the  Ibis  (L  525)  asserts,  that  Maevius 
is  the  person  there  spoken  of  who  lampooned  the 
Athenians,  was  thrown  into  prison  in  consequence, 
and  starved  to  death  ;  but  this  story  has  not  found 
credit  among  scholars,  although  many  disputes  have 
arisen  as  to  the  individual  actually  referred  to. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  worthies  has  been  at- 
tributed the  practical  joke  played  off  upon  Virgil, 
who,  when  rehearsing  the  first  book  of  his  Oeor- 
gics,  having  chanced  to  make  a  pause  after  the 
words 

Nudus  ara,  sere  nudus — 

some  one  of  the  audience  completed  the  verse  by 
exclaiming 

— habebis  frigore  febrem. 

And  to  them  also  have  been  ascribed  the  Ant*- 
bucolka,  two  pastorals  written  expressly  as  a  parody 
upon  the  Eclogues  soon  after  their  publication. 
(Donat.  Vit.  Viry.  vii.  §  28,  xvi.  §  61  ;  Weichert. 
Port.  Lot.  ReliqH.,  &c,  p.  308,  &c.)         [W.  R.] 

BEBI  US  MASS  A.  [Mama.] 

BEBRYCE  (B«ty£>rn),  one  of  the  Danaids, 
whom  Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5)  calls  Bryce,  and 
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from  whom  the  Bebryce*  in  Bithynia  were  be- 
Itmd  to  lure  derived  their  name.  (Euatath.  ad 
Iktmp.  Pcnep,  805.)  Others  however  derived  the 
IHrvcw  from  a  hero,  Bebryx.  (Steph.  Bya.  i.  c. 
B^tsw.)  [L.  S.] 

BED  AS,  a  aculptor,  the  ton  and  pupil  of  Ly- 
sppn,  tcalptored  a  praying  youth  (PUn.  H.  S. 
xtrit.8.1.19),  prt-baUy  the  original  of  which  the 
fiw  brofiif  tutoe  in  Berlin  is  a  copy.  [  W.  I.] 
BEGOE.  an  Etruscan  nymph,  who  waa  believed 
to  iut«  written  the  Art /uhmritarum,  probably  the 
in  of  purifying  place*  which  had  been  atruck  by 
fctauag.  This  religioua  book  was  kept  at  Rome 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  together  with  the  Sibylline 
boob  and  the  Caraina  of  the  MarciL  (Serv.  ad 
J",  ri.  71)  [L.  S.J 

BELEXCs.  [Abellio.] 
BELESIS  or  BE'LESYS  (B«Wi*,  BsAtovi), 
tJ.<  DoUect  of  the  Chaldaean  priests  at  Babylon, 
aio,  according  to  the  account  of  Cteaias,  ia  "said, 
in  esojunction  with  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  to  have 
wrraWn  the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Arbacils.] 
Brifw  afterwards  received  the  aatrapy  of  Babylon 
fwmArhacea.   (Diod.  ii.  2s.  Ac  28.) 
B£*LGJUS  or  BOXGIUS  (BdA-yios),  the  leader 
tbtt  divtuon  of  the  Gaulish  army  which  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  in  el  c  280.    He  defeated 
tse  Macedonians  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Pto- 
kaj  Ceraenna,  who  had  then  the  supreme  power 
ni  Macedonia,  waa  kUled ;  but  the  Gauls  did  not 
f  'llov  ap  their  victory,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  waa 
»F*wi  tor  a  time.    (Pans,  x.  19.  §  4  ;  Justin. 
Hit.  5.) 

BELlSA'RIUSfthc  name  is  Hdi-izar.  Sclavonic 
&  "White  Prince**),  remarkable  as  being  the 
wtest,  if  not  the  only  great  general,  whom  the 
firaatine  empire  ever  produced.    He  waa  born 
a.  a  505  (comp.  Procop.  Goth.  i.  5,  Pert.  i. 
I -J  at  Grmania.  a  town  of  Illyria.  (Procop.  Vand. 
i  J  I,  itAeiif.  iv.  1.)    Hia  public  life  is  so  much 
tind  up  with  the  history  of  the  times,  that  it 
i«d  not  here  be  given  except  in  outline,  and  hia 
jevate  the  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  narra- 
tive o*T  the  Licentiousness  and  intrigues  of  his  un- 
jwthy  wife  Antonina  in  the  Secret  History  of 
r.Tcopuu,   He  first  appears  as  a  young  man  in 
ierrke  of  Justinian  under  the  emperor  Justin  I. 
*•  a.  520^527  (Procop.  Pert,  i.  12),  and  on  the 
^-eisiea  of  the  former,  was  made  general  of  the 
Patera  armies,  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  Per- 
a.  u.  529-532  (Procop.  Pert.  L  15—21); 
k*tbt  after  which  be  married  Antonina,  a  woman 
l,?  *e*)ta  and  rank,  but  of  low  birth  and  morals, 
«*4  Mowing  the  profession  of  an  actress,  (Procop. 
HM.Aru^  4,  5.) 

I » two  jrrrat  scenes  of  his  history  were  the  wars 
*™ast  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  againat  the  Ga- 
^■coths  in  Italy. 

I-  The  African  expedition  (a.  d.  533,  534)  waa 
•tidily  ended  by  the  taking  of  Carthage,  the  cap- 
f-*?  of  the  Vandal  king,  Gdirner,  and  the  final 
PT^W  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  established  in 
(Procop.  FoW.  L  11,  ii  8.)    His  triumph 
in  ->H  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  ever  seen 
a:  Cuostantinople,  and  the  first  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
tttyeet  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    Amongst  his 
opdnn  wa»  the  nolde  Gelimcr,  and  the  spoils 
the  Vandal  kingd  om  contained  the  vessels  of 
*-'■»  tmple  of  Jerusalem,  that  had  been  carried 
Home  to  Carthage  by  Genseric    He  also 
(uioe  of  Roman  citizens  besides  Bonifacius)  had 
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medals  struck  in  his  honour,  with  his  head  on  the 
reverse  (Cedrenus,  L  370),  and  on  Jan.  1,  a.  d.53.5, 
was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour  as  consul, 
and  with  a  second  triumph,  conducted  however  not 
according  to  the  new  imperial,  but  the  old  republi- 
can forma.  (Procop.  Vand.  ii.  9.) 

2.  The  Gothic  war  consists  of  two  acta,  the  first 
(a.  d.  535—540),  the  second  (a.  d.  544 — 548). 
The  first  began  in  the  claims  laid  by  Justinian  to 
Sicily,  and  in  his  demand  for  the  abdication  of  the 
feeble  Gothic  king,  Theodatus.  It  was  marked  by 
Belisarius's  conquest  of  Sicily  (535)  and  Naples 
(537),  by  his  successful  defence  of  Rome  against 
the  newlv  elected  and  energetic  king  of  the  Goths, 
Vitiges  (March,  537— March,  538),  and  by  the 
capture  of  Ravenna  with  Vitiges  himself,  Dec.  539. 
(Procop,  Goik  I  5,  it  30.)  He  was  then  recalled 
by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  and  the  intrigues  of 
rival  generals,  without  even  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  (Procop.  Goth,  iii.  1.) 

The  interval  between  the  two  Gothic  wars  was 
occupied  by  his  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Persians  under  Nnshirvan 
or  Chosroes  (541 — 543)  (Procop.  Pert.  L  25),  front 
which  he  was  again  recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  of  his  wife  Antonina,  and 
escaped  the  sentence  of  death  only  by  a  heavy 
fine,  and  by  his  complete  submission  to  hia  wife. 
(Procop.  Hut.  Area*.  3,  4.) 

The  second  act  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  Belisn- 
riua  undertook  in  the  office  of  count  of  the  stables, 
arose  from  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  and  reconquest 
of  Italy  under  their  new  king,  Totila,  a.  d.  541— 
544.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  2 — 9.)  Belisarius,  on  ar- 
riving in  Italy,  made  a  vigorous  but  vain  endeavour 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome  (May,  546— Feb.  547), 
and  then  kept  in  check  the  hostility  of  the  con- 
querors, and  when  they  left  the  city,  recovered  and 
successfully  defended  it  against  them.  (Procop. 
Goth,  iii  13 — 24.)  His  career  was  again  cut  short 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  after 
a  brief  campaign  in  Lucania,  he  returned  from  Italy, 
Sept.  a.  d.  548  (Procop.  Goth.  iiL  29—32),  and 
left  his  victories  to  be  completed  by  hia  rival  N arses 
in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic  king- 
dom, and  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  (Procop.  God.  iv.  21—  35.)  (a.d.  549 
—554.) 

The  last  victory  of  Belisarius  waa  gained  in  re- 
pelling an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians,  a.  d.  559. 
(Agath.  IlisL  v.  15-20;  Theophanes,  pp.  198, 199.) 
In  a.  D.  563  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  fife  of  Justinian,  and  his  fortune  was  seques- 
tered. All  that  is  certain  after  this  is,  that  he  died 
on  the  1 3th  of  March,  a.  d.  565.  (Theophanes, 
pp.  160,  162.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  his  life  is  preserved 
to  us  with  more  than  usual  accuracy — by  the  fact 
of  the  historian  Procopius  having  been  his  secre- 
tary (Procop.  Pert,  i.  12),  and  having  published 
both  a  public  and  private  history  of  the  times — 
the  circumstances  of  his  disgrace  and  i 


death  are  in- 
volved in  great  uncertainty,  and  historical  truth 
has  in  popular  fame  been  almost  eclipsed  by  ro- 
mance. This  arises  from  the  termination  of  the 
contemporary  histories  of  Procopius  and  Agathias 
before  the  event  in  question ;  and  in  the  void  thus 
left,  Gibbon  (after  Alemann)  follows  the  story  of 
John  Malala  (p.  242),  and  of  Theophanes  (pp. 
159 — 162),  that  he  was  merely  imprisoned  fur 
a  year  in  hia  own  palace  (a.  d.  563,  5G4)  and 
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restored  to  his  honours  eight  months  before  hi* 
death ;  whilst  Lord  Mahon  in  his  recent  life  of 
Belisarius,  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  writer 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and  of  Tzetxes  in  the 
twelfth  century,  has  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
story  which  he  conceives  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  Constantinople, — which  was 
then  transferred  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Italy, 
— and  which  has  become  so  famous  through  the 
French  romance  of  Marmontel,  that  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  that  ho  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  sitting  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and 
begging  in  the  words  preserved  in  the  metrical 
narrative  of  Tzetzcs. 

The  statue  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  in  a  sitting 
posture  with  an  open  hand,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  Belisarius,  has  since  the  time  of  Winkelmann 
been  generally  conjectured  to  represent  Augustus 
in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis. 

In  person,  Belisarius  was  tall  and  handsome. 
(Procop.  Goth.  iii.  1.)  As  a  general,  he  was  distin- 
guished as  well  by  his  personal  prowess  and  his 
unconquerable  presence  of  mind,  as  by  the  rapidity 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  movements,  and  also  as 
never  having  sustained  defeat  without  good  reason, 
and  as  having  effected  the  greatest  conquests  with 
the  smallest  resources.  His  campaigns  form  an  era 
in  military  history,  as  being  the  first  conducted  by 
a  really  great  soldier  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity (for  that  he  conformed  to  Christianity,  even 
if  he  was  not  himself  a  Christian,  is  evident  from 
his  mention  in  connexion  with  the  baptism  of 
Theodosius,  Procop.  Hid.  Arcan.  1.) ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  trace  the  union  of  his  rigorous  discip- 
line over  his  army  (Procop.  Goth.  i.  28,  Vand.  i.  12, 
16)  with  bis  considerate  humanity  towards  the 
conquered,  and  (especially  in  contrast  with  the 
earlier  spirit  of  Roman  generals)  his  forbearance 
towards  his  enemies.  (Procop.  Vand.  L  16,  17, 
Goth.  i.  10.) 

In  a  private  capacity,  he  was  temperate,  chaste, 
and  brave ;  but  his  characteristic  virtue,  which  ap- 
peared to  Gibbon  **  either  below  or  above  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,"  was  the  patience  with  which  he 
endured  bis  rivals1  insults,  and  the  loyalty  to  Jus- 
tinian— in  itself  it-mark  able  as  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  in  European  history  of  loyalty  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign — which  caused  him  at  the 
height  of  his  success  and  power  to  return,  at  the 
emperor's  order,  from  Africa,  Persia,  and  Italy. 
Sir  W.  Temple  (Work,  vol  it  p.  286)  places  him 
among  the  seven  generals  in  the  history  of  the 
world  who  have  deserved  a  crown  without  wearing 
it. 

In  his  two  vices— the  avarice  of  his  later  life 
(Procop.  Hid.  Arcan.  5),  and  his  uzoriousneas — he 
has  been  well  compared  to  Marlborough,  except  so 
far  as  the  great  Sarah  was  superior  to  the  infamous 
Antonina.  To  her  influence  over  him  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  only  great  blots  of  his  life— the  exe- 
cution of  his  officer,  Constantine  (Procop.  ibid.  1), 
a.  d.  535,  the  persecution  of  his  step-son,  Photius 
(/bid.  1-3),  a.  D.  540,  and  the  deposition  of  the 
pope  Sylverius  and  the  corrupt  election  of  Vigilius, 
a.  d.  537.  (Goth.  i.  25.)  He  had  by  Antonina  an 
only  daughter,  Joannina.  (Procop.  Hid.  Arcan.  i. 
5,  Goth.  iii.  30.) 

The  effects  of  his  career  are — 1.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and,  with  it,  of  the 
mass  of  ancient  literature  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  it  to  the  West ;  both  of  which,  but  for  his  ap- 


pearance, must,  humanly  speaking,  have  perished 
in  the  inroad  of  the  barbarian*.  2.  The  timely 
support  given  to  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  faith  in 
the  Western  empire  at  the  crisis  of  its  greatest 
oppression  by  the  Arian  kingdoms  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  in  all  the  western  provinces.  3.  The 
temporary  infusion  of  Byzantine  art  and  of  the 
Greek  language  into  Italy  by  the  establishment  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom.  4.  The  substitution  of  the  By- 
zantine for  the  Vandal  dominion  in  Africa  and 
Sicily,  and  the  consequent  preparation  for  their 
future  submission  to  the  Mohammedan  conquerors, 
and  their  permanent  desolation,  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  made  them  the  provinces  of  a  distant 
and  declining  empire,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
become  the  homes  of  a  warlike  and  vigorous  na- 
tion. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Belisarius  are  the 
works  of  Procopius ;  for  the  Bulgarian  war,  Aga- 
thias(v.  15,20)and Theophanes(pp.  198, 199);  and 
for  his  death,  those  mentioned  above.  In  modern 
times,  the  chief  authority  is  Gibbon  (cc.  41  and  43); 
Lord  Mahon's  Li/h  of  Beluarius,  in  which  several 
inaccuracies  in  Gibbon's  account  are  pointed  out ; 
and  a  review  of  this  last-mentioned  work  in  the 
Wietirr  Jahrburfier*  by  Von  Hammer.    [A.  P.  S.] 

BELLffROPHON  or  BELLEROPHONTES 
{U*Kk*po<pwp  or  BcAAcpo^oVnrj),  properly  called 
Hipponous,  was  a  son  of  the  Corinthian  king  Glau- 
cus  and  Eurymede,  and  a  grandson  of  Sisyphus. 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  3  ;  Horn.  //.  vi.  155.)  According 
to  Hyginus  (Fab.  157;  comp.  Pind.  CH.  xiii.  66), 
he  was  a  Bon  of  Poseidon  and  Eurymede.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  the  name  Bellerophon  or 
Bellerophontes  from  having  slain  the  noble  Corin- 
thian, Bellerus.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lymph.  17  ;  Eustath. 
Horn,  p.  632.)  Others  related,  that  he  had  slain 
his  own  brother,  Deliades,  Peiren,  or  Alcimenc*. 
(Apollod.  ii.  3.  §  1,  &c.)  In  order  to  be  purified 
from  the  murder,  whichever  it  may  have  been, 
he  fled  to  Proetus,  whose  wife  Anteia  fell  in 
love  with  the  young  hero;  but  her  offers  being 
rejected  by  him,  she  accused  him  to  her  bus- 
band  of  having  made  improper  proposals  to  her, 
and  insisted  upon  bis  being  put  to  death.  Proe- 
tus, unwilling  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands, 
sent  him  to  his  father-in-law,  Iobates,  king  in 
Lycia,  with  a  sealed  letter  in  which  the  latter  was 
requested  to  put  the  young  man  to  death.  Iobates 
accordingly  sent  him  to  kill  the  monster  Chimaera, 
thinking  that  he  was  rare  to  perish  in  the  contest. 
Bellerophon  mounted  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus, 
and  rising  up  with  him  into  the  air,  killed  the 
Chimaera  from  on  high  with  his  arrows.  Iobates, 
being  thus  disappointed,  sent  Bellerophon  out 
agmn,  first  against  the  Solymi  and  next  against 
the  Amazons.  In  these  contests  too  he  was  vic- 
torious ;  and  when,  on  his  return  to  Lycia,  be  was 
attacked  by  the  bravest  Lycians,  whom  Iobates 
had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  Bellerophon 
slew  them  alL  Iobates,  now  seeing  that  it  wa* 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  kill  the  hero,  shewed  him 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  Proetus,  gave  him 
his  daughter  (Philonoe,  Anticleia,  or  Cassandra) 
for  his  wife,  and  made  him  his  successor  on  the 
throne.  Bellerophon  became  the  father  of  Isander. 
Hipj)oloci)us,  and  Laodameia.  Here  Apollodorua 
breaks  off  the  story ;  and  Homer,  whose  account 
(vi.  155 — 202)  differs  in  some  points  from  that  of 
Apollodorus,  describes  the  later  period  of  Bellero- 
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phon's  life  only  by  saying,  that  he  drew  upon  him- 
•elf  the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and,  consumed  by  grief, 
hindered  lonely  through  the  Alcian  field,  avoiding 
the  path*  of  men.  We  must  here  remark  with 
Eustathius,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Bellero- 
phon  killing  the  Chiraaera  with  the  help  of  Pegasus, 
which  must  therefore  be  regarded  in  all  probability 
aa  a  later  embellishment  of  the  story.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  destroyed  the  Chimaern  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Txetxes  (/.  c.) :  he  fixed  lead  to  the  point 
of  his  lance,  and  thrust  it  into  the  fire-breathing 
mouth  of  the  Chimaera,  who  was  accordingly  killed 
by  the  molten  lead.  According  to  others,  Bellero- 
phon wm  assisted  by  Athena  Chalinitis  or  Hippia. 
(1'aus.  iL  1.  §4;  Pind.  I.e.;  Strab.  viii.  p.  379.) 
Some  traditions  stated,  that  he  attempted  to  rise 
with  Pegasus  into  heaven,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a 
gad-fly,  which  stung  Pegasus  so,  that  he  threw  off 
the  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame  or  blind 
in  consequence.  (Pind.  Iitk.  vii.  44 ;  SchoL  ad 
#W.  Of.  xiiL  120 ;  Horat  Carm.  iv.  11.  26.)  A 
peculiar  story  about  Bcllerophon  is  related  by  Plu- 
tarch. (De  Virt.  Mul.  p.  247,  &c.)  Bellerophon 
was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Corinth,  and  had  a 
sanctuary  near  the  town  in  the  cypress  grove, 
Craneion.  (Fans.  ii.  2.  §  4.)  Scenes  of  the  story 
of  Bellerophon  were  frequently  represented  in  an- 
cient works  of  art.  His  contest  with  the  Chimaera 
was  seen  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae  (ii.  18. 
J  7),  and  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Delphic  temple. 
(Eurip.  /on,  203.)  On  coins,  gems,  and  vases  he 
is  often  seen  fighting  against  the  Chimaera,  taking 
leare  of  Proems,  taming  Pegasus  or  giving  him  to 
driuk,  or  falling  from  him.  But,  until  the  recent 
discoveries  in  Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellows,  no  represent- 
ation of  Bellerophon  in  any  important  work  of  art 
»ui  known  ;  in  Lycian  sculptures,  however,  he  is 
seen  riding  on  Pegasus  and  conquering  the  Chimae- 
ra. [Comp.  Cuimakra  and  Pkoasi'S.]     [L.  S.] 

BELLERUS.    f  Bbllxrophon.  ] 

BELLI  E'N  US,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  An- 
nia  gens.  The  word  is  sometimes  written  Bilienus. 

1.  L.  (AxNiua)  Bklliknub,  praetor  in  a  c. 
107,  served  under  Marius  in  the  war  against  Ju- 
gurtha  and  Bocchus.  (Sail  Jug.  104.) 

2.  C.  Annics  Belli  knits,  one  of  the  legates  of 
M.  Fonteius  in  Gallia  Narbouensis,  B.c  72.  (Cic 
pn>  Font.  4.) 

3.  L.  (A.vnil's)  BxLLixNi'a,  the  uncle  of  Cati- 
bne,  killed,  by  command  of  Sulla,  Lucretius  Ofclla, 
who  attempted  to  obtain  the  consulship  contrary  to 
Salla's  wish.  Bellienus  was  condemned  in  a  c  64. 
(A scon,  mi  Tog.  Cand.  p.  92,  ed.  Orelli ;  comp. 
Appian,  B.C.  i.  101.) 

4.  L.  (Anniv*)  Bkllikncs,  perhaps  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  whose  house  was  burnt  down  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  in  a  c.  44.  (Cic.  Phil,  ii.  36.) 

5.  BxLLlKNt'8,  originally  a  slave,  born  in  the 
£i:nily  of  one  Demetrius,  was  stationed  at  Intcnie- 
lium  with  a  garrison  in  a  c  49,  where  he  put  to 
death,  in  consequence  of  a  sum  of  money  which  be 
had  received  from  the  opposite  party,  Domitius,  a 
man  of  noble  rank  in  the  town,  and  a  friend  of 
Caesar's.  Thereupon  the  lntemcliana  took  up  arms, 
and  Caelius  bad  to  march  to  the  town  with  some 

to  put  down  the  insurrectioa  (Cic.  ad 
i.  15  ;  comp.  xvL  22.) 
C.  BELLI  E'N  US,  a  distinguished  Roman  orator 
jurist,  who  was  prevented  by  the  disorders 
which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Marius  from  attain- 
ing the  consulship.  (Cic  Brut.  47.)    He  is  sup- 
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|  posed  by  Trietanus  {Comm.  P.  i.  p.  90)  to  be  the 
same  person  with  C.  Annius  Bellienus  mentioned 
above  [No.  2],  but  Ernesti  (Clav.  Cic.)  repudiates 
this  conjecture,  as  not  easily  reconcileable  with 
dates.  (J.  T.  G.] 

BELLI'NUS,  a  Roman  praetor,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates,  about  ac.  68  (Plut.  Pump. 
24 ;  comp.  Appian,  Mithr.  93*,  may  perhaps  be  a 
false  reading  for  Bellienus. 

BELLO'NA,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the 
Romans.  It  is  very  probable  that  originally  Bel- 
lona  was  a  Sabine  divinity  whose  worship  «;is 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  Sabine  settlers.  She  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  tilt- 
companion  of  Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  bis 
wife.  Virgil  describes  her  as  armed  with  a 
bloody  scourge.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  703;  Lucnn, 
Phart.  vii.  569;  Hunt  Sat.  ii.  3.  223.)  The 
main  object  for  which  Bellona  was  worshipped 
and  invoked,  was  to  grant  a  wa~like  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  which  no  enemy  could  resist ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason,  for  Bhe  bad  been  wor- 
I  shipped  at  Rome  from  early  times  (Li v.  viii.  9), 
that  in  a  c  296,  during  the  war  against  the 
Samnites,  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  vowed  the 
first  temple  of  Bellona,  which  was  accordingly 
erected  in  the  Campus  Martius  close  by  the  Circus 
Flaminius.  (Liv.  x.  19;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  201,  &c.) 
This  temple  subsequently  became  of  great  political 
importance,  for  in  it  the  senate  assembled  to  give 
audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  whom  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  city,  to  generals 
who  returned  from  a  campaign  for  which  they 
claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions. (Liv.  xxviii.  9,  xxx.  21 ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.v. 
Legatus.)  In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
there  stood  a  pillar,  which  served  for  making  the 
symbolical  declarations  of  war ;  for  the  area  of  the 
temple  was  regarded  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  enemies'  country,  and  the  pillar  as  that  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  declaration  of  war  was  made 
by  munching  a  spear  over  the  pillar.  This  cere- 
mony, so  long  as  the  Roman  dominion  was  of  small 
extent,  had  been  performed  on  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  enemy's  country.  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  205,  cic; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  53 ;  Liv.  i.  32 ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  r. 
FetiaJea.)  The  priests  of  Bellona  were  called  Bel- 
lonarii,  and  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her, 
they  had  to  wound  their  own  arms  or  legs,  and 
either  to  offer  up  the  blood  or  drink  it  themselves, 
in  order  to  become  inspired  with  a  warlike  enthu- 
siasm. This  sacrifice,  which  was  afterwards  soft- 
ened down  into  a  mere  symbolic  act,  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  March,  which  day  was  called  din 
sanguinis  for  this  reason.  (Lucan,  i.  565  ;  Martial, 
xii.  57;  Tcrtult.  Aftulog.  9;  Lactnnt.  i.  2 1 ;  comp. 
Heindorf,  ad  Hot.  Sat  1.  e. ;  Hartung,  Die  Jtelig. 
der  Homer,  iL  p.  270,  &c;  C.  Tieslcr,  De  Bdlonae 
Cultu  tt  Sacris,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo.)       [L.  S.J 

BELLOVE'SUS.  [Ambigatus.] 

BELUS  (BijAos).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Libya  or  Eurynome.  He  was  a  twin-brother  of 
Agenor,  and  father  of  Aegyptus  and  Dana  us.  He 
was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral  hero  and  national 
divinity  of  several  eastern  nations,  from  whence 
the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted  to  Greece 
and  became  mixed  up  with  Greek  myths.  (Apol- 
lod.  iL  1.  §  4 ;  Diod.  i.  28 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  L  733.) 

2.  The  father  of  Dido,  who  conquered  Cyprus 
and  then  gave  it  to  Teucer.  (Virg.  Aen.  L  021  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen,  L  625,  646.)  |  L.S.J 
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BELLUTUS,  C.  SICI'NIUS,  was  the  leader 
of  the  pleba  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Moun- 
tain. B.  c.  494,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  first 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  elected  in  that  year.  (Liv.  ii. 
32,  33;  Dionys.  vi.  45,  70,  72,  82,  89.)  He  was 
plebeian  aedile  in  492  (Dionys.  vii.  14),  and  tri- 
bune again  in  491,  when  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  attacks  upon  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought 
to  trial  in  that  year.  (Dionys.  vii.  33-39,  61.) 
Asconius  calls  him  (in  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  Orelli) 
L.  Sicinius  L.  f.  Bcllutus. 

It  is  most  probable  that  his  descendants,  one  of 
whom  we  arc  expressly  told  was  tribune  in  B.  c 
449  (Liv.  iii.  54),  also  bore  the  cognomen  Bellutus; 
but  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  this  name  in  an- 
cient writers,  they  are  given  under  Sicinius. 

BEMA'RCHl'US  (Bnnfyxios),  aQnek  sophist 
and  rhetorician  of  Cacsareia  in  Cappadocia,  who 
lived  in  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Constantine,  whoso  history  he  wrote  in  a  work 
consisting  of  ten  books.  He  also  wrote  declama- 
tions and  various  orations ;  but  none  of  his  works 
hare  come  down  to  us.  (Suidas,  *.  v.  Bryiapx10*  '> 
Li  ban.  Oral.  p.  24,  &c  ed.  Reiske.)         [L.  S.] 

BENDIS  (BcVBix),  a  Thracian  divinity  in  whom 
the  moon  was  worshipped.  Hesychius  (».  v.  SlAoy- 
X0')  says,  that  the  poet  Cratinus  called  this  goddess 
i'tXoyX0**  either  because  she  had  to  discharge  two 
duties,  one  towards  heaven  and  the  other  towards 
the  earth,  or  because  she  bore  two  lances,  or  lastly, 
because  she  had  two  lights,  the  one  her  own  and 
the  other  derived  from  the  sun.  In  Greece  she 
was  sometimes  identified  with  Persephone,  but 
more  commonly  with  Artemis.  (Proclus,  Theolog. 
p.  353.)  From  an  expression  of  Aristophanes 
who  in  his  comedy  "The  Lemnian  Women"  called 
her  the  iiryaKn  $t6s  (Phot  Lex.  and  Hcsych.  ».  r.), 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  she  was  worshipped  in 
Lemnos ;  and  it  was  either  from  this  island  or  from 
Thrace  that  her  worship  was  introduced  into  At- 
tica; for  we  know,  that  as  early  as  the  time  cf 
Plato  the  Bcndidcia  were  celebrated  in  Peiraecus 
every  year  on  the  twentieth  of  Thargelion.  (He- 
sych.  *.  v.  lit i  -8u  ;  Plat.  Rq>.  i.  1 ;  Proclus,  ad  Tim. 
p".  9;  Xen.  HtlL  ii.  4.  g  11;  Strab.  x.  p.  471; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

BERECY'NTHIA  (B«pe«rw0fa),  a  surname  of 
Cybele,  which  she  derived  either  from  mount  Bere- 
cynthus, or  from  a  fortified  place  of  that  name  in 
Phrygia,  where  she  was  particularly  worshipped. 
Mount  Berecynthus  again  derived  its  name  from 
Berecynthus,  a  priest  of  Cybele.  (Callim.  Hym*. 
in  Dian.  246 ;  Scrv.  ad  Am.  ix.  82,  vL  785  ; 
Strab.  x.  p.  472;  Plut  deFlum.  10.)  [L.S.] 

HERKNI'CE  a  Macedonic  form  of 

Pherenice  (♦♦^sfijoj). 

l.  r*<jypi\an  lycrrnices. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Lagus  by  Antigone,  niece 
of  Antipater,  was  married  first  to  Philip,  an 
obscure  Macedonian,  and  afterwards  to  Ptolemy 
Soter  (the  reputed  son  of  Lagus  by  Areinoe), 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  came  to 
Egvpt  in  attendance  on  his  bride  Eurydice,  An- 
tipater's  daughter.  (SchoL  ad  Theoc  Idyll  xviL 
61  ;  Paus.  i.  6,  7.)  She  had  such  influence 
over  her  husband  that  she  procured  the  succession 
to  the  throne  for  her  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Eury  dice's  children, — and  this, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalcrus  with  the  king.  (Just  xvi.  2 ;  Diog. 
Laert  v.  78;  corop.  AcL  V.  H.  iii.  17.)  Plutarch 
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speaks  of  her  as  the  first  in  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  and  relates  that  Pyrrhus 
of  Epeirus,  when  he  was  placed  with  Ptolemy  as 
a  hostage  for  Demetrius,  courted  her  favour  espe- 
cially, and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband  Philip.  Pyrrhus  is 
also  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  "  Be  renins,"  ia 
honour  of  her,  to  a  city  which  he  built  in  Epeirus. 
(Plut  Fyrrh.  4,  6.)  After  her  death  her  ton 
Philadelphus  instituted  divine  honours  to  her,  and 
Theocritus  (Idyll,  xvii.  34,  &&,  123)  celebrates 
her  beauty,  virtue,  and  deification.  See  also 
Athen.  v.  pp.  202,  d.,  203,  a. ;  Theoc  IdyU.  xv. 
106  ;  and  the  pretty  Epigram  (55)  of  Calli- 
machua.    It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Berenice, 


whose  humane  interference  with  her  husband  on 
behalf  of  criminals  is  referred  to  by  Aelian  (  V.  II. 
xiv.  43),  is  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  or 
the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Euergetes.)  See  Peri- 
zonius,  ad  Ad.  I.  c 

2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  became 
the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  him  and 
Ptolemy,  a  c.  249,  which  required  him  to  divorce 
Laodice  and  marry  the  Egyptian  princess,  estab- 
lishing also  the  issue  of  the  latter  as  his  successors. 
On  the  death,  however,  of  Ptolemy,  B.  c.  247, 
Antiochus  put  Berenice  away  and  recalled  Laodice, 
who  notwithstanding,  having  no  faith  in  his  con- 
stancy, caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  Berenice  fled 
in  alarm  to  Daphne  with  her  son,  where  being  be- 
sieged they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Laodice'*  parti- 
nans,  and  were  murdered  with  all  their  Egyptian 
attendants,  the  forces  of  the  Asiatic  cities  and  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  (brother  of  Berenice)  nrrivin;: 
only  in  time  to  avenge  them.  These  event*  are 
prophetically  referred  to  by  Daniel  in  the  clearest 
manner.  (Polyb.  Frapm.  Hist.  54,  v.  58,  ad  fin.; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  45,  c. ;  Just  xxvii.  1  ;  Polyaen.  riii. 
50 ;  Appian,  Syr.  65,  p.  1 30  ;  Dan.  xi.  6,  and  Hie- 
ron.  ad  toe.) 

3.  Grand-daughter  of  Berenice,  No,  1,  and 
daughter  of  Magas,  who  was  first  governor  and 
then  king  of  Cyrene.  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  689,  a.) 
calls  her,  if  we  follow  the  common  reading.  "  Bere- 
nice the  Great"  but  perhaps  *}  Maya  should  be 
substituted  for  if  fityd\%  (Schweigh.  ad  Atktn. 
i.  e.)  She  was  betrothed  by  her  father  to  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the  peace 
between  himself  and  his  half-brother  Ptolemy 
II.  (Philadelphus),   the    father  of  Euergetes. 
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Magna  died,  however,  before  the  treaty  wan  exe- 
cuted, and  his  wife  Arsinoe*  (Just,  xxvi.  3),  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  Berenice  with  Ptolemy, 
otfered  her,  together  with  the  kingdom,  to  De- 
metrius, brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  On  bis 
arrival,  however,  at  Cyrene,  Arsinoe  fell  in  love 
with  him  herself,  and  Berenice  accordingly,  whom 
he  had  slighted,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  the 
rery  arms  of  her  mother  ;  she  then  went  to  Egypt, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Ptolemy.  When  her  son, 
Ptolemy  IV.  ( Philopator),  came  to  the  throne,  ac. 
221,  he  put  her  and  his  brother  Magas  to  death,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  prime  minister  Sosibiu*,  and 
against  the  remonstrances  of  Cleomcncs  III.  of 
Sparta.  The  famous  hair  of  Berenice,  which  she 
dedicated  for  her  husband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition  [sec  No.  21  in  the  temple  of 
Arsinoe  at  Zephyrium  (*A<f>po8iTTj  Z*<pvp?Tis\  and 
which  was  said  by  the  courtly  Conon  of  Samoa  to 
hare  become  a  constellation,  was  celebrated  by 
Callhnachus  in  a  poem,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  lines,  is  lost.  There  is,  however,  a  trans- 
lation of  it  by  Catullus,  which  has  been  re-trans- 
lated into  indifferent  Greek  verse  b/  Salvini  the 
Florentine.  (Polyb.  t.  36,  xv.  25 ;  Just.  xxvi.  3, 
xxx.  1 ;  Plut.  Dtmetr.  ad  fin*,  Cletm.  33 ;  Catull. 
IxriL;  Muret  ad  loc;  Hrgin.  Poi't.  Attron.  ii. 
24  ;  Thrige,  Ret  Cyren.  §§  59—61.)  Hyginus 
(/.  e.)  speaks  of  Berenice  as  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
II.  and  Arsinoe  [No.  2,  p.  366,  b.]  ;  but  the  ac- 
count above  given  rests  on  far  better  authority. 
And  though  Catullus,  translating  Callhnachus,  calls 
her  the  sister  of  her  husband  Energetcs,  yet  this 
mar  merely  mean  that  she  was  his  cousin,  or  may 
also  be  explained  from  the  custom  of  the  queens  of 
tbe  Ptolemies  being  called  their  sisters  as  a  title  of 
honour ;  and  thus  in  either  way  may  wc  reconcile 
Callimachus  with  Polybius  and  Justin.  (See  Thrige, 
Rn  Cyren.  §61  ;  Droysen,  Ottch.  der  Nochfotger 
Alexander*,  Tabb.  xiv.  rv.) 

4.  Otherwise  called  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  I X.  (Lathyrus),  succeeded  her  father  on 
the  throne,  h.  c  81,  and  married  her  first  cousin, 
Alexander  II„  son  of  Alexander  1.,  and  grandson 
of  Ptolemy  VIII.  (Physcon),  whom  Sulla,  then 
dictator,  had  sent  to  Egypt  to  take  possession  of 
tbe  kingdom.  Nineteen  days  after  her  marriage 
she  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  and  Appian 
tells  us,  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his 
subjects  about  the  same  time  ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
( Pans.  L  9 ;  Appian,  Dell.  Civ.  i.  p.  4 1 4 ;  bat  see 
Cic  de  Leg.  Apr.  ii.  16  ;  Appian,  Mithr.  p.  251.) 

5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aulctes,  and  eldest 
*;»ter  of  the  famous  Cleopatra  (Strab.  xii.  p.  558), 
was  placed  on  tbe  throne  by  the  Alexandrines 
when  tbev  drove  out  her  father,  b.c  58.  (Dion 
Cas*.  xxxix.  12,  Ac;  Liv.  Epit.  104  ;  Plut.  Cat. 
Mi*.  35 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.)  jShe  married  first 
Seicnrus  Cybiosactes,  brother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
(Aaaaticus)  of  Syria,  who  had  some  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt  through  his  mother  Selene,  the 
sister  of  Lathyrus.  Berenice,  however,  was  soon 
disgusted  with  the  sordid  character  of  Sclcucus, 
and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Strab.  /.  c ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  57;  comp.  Sucton.  Vespas.  19.) 
She  next  married  Archelaus,  whom  Pompey  had 

•  Pausanias  (u  7)  mentions  Apama  as  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  Magas  ;  but  she  may  have  had  both 
names,  or  Arsino*  may  have  been  his  second  wife. 
See  p.  367,  a.;  and  Thrige,  Ren  Cyrenxwtiutn,  §  60. 
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made  priest  and  king  of  Comana  in  Pontus,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  in  Cappadocia  ;  but, 
six  months  after  this,  Auletes  was  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  under  Gabinius,  and 
Archelaus  and  Berenice  were  slain,  a.  c.  55.  (Liv. 
Epit.  105  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  55—58  ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  796,  xii.  p.  558;  Hirt  de  Dell.  Alex.  66  ;  Plut. 
Ant.  8  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam,  i.  1 — 7,  ad  Q.  Fr. 
ii  2.) 

II.  Jetrith  Dermic**. 

1 .  Daughter  of  Costobaras  and  Salome,  sister  of 
Herod  the  Great,  was  married  to  Aristobulus,  her 
first  cousin.  [Aristobulus,  No.  4.]  This  prince, 
proud  of  his  descent  through  Mariamne  from  the* 
blood  of  the  Maccabees,  is  said  by  Josephus  to 
have  taunted  Berenice  with  her  inferiority  of  birth; 
and  her  consequent  complaints  to  Salome  served  to 
increase  that  hostility  of  the  latter  to  Aristobulus 
which  mainly  caused  his  death.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
5,  94,  xvi  1.  §  2,  4.  §  1,  7.  §  3  ;  Dell.  Jud.  i.  23. 
§  1,  24.  §  3.)  After  bis  execution,  B.  c  6,  Bere- 
nice became  the  wife  of  Theudion,  maternal  uncle 
to  Antipater  the  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great, — 
Antipater  having  brought  about  the  marriage  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  Salome  and  disarming  her 
suspicions  of  himself.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1.  §  1  ; 
Dell.  Jud.  i.  28.  §  1.)  Josephus  does  not  mention 
the  death  of  Theudion,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
suffered  for  his  shore  in  Antipater's  plot  against 
the  life  of  Herod.  [See  p.  203,  a.]  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  4.  §  2 ;  Dell  Jud.  L  30.  §  5.) 

Berenice  certainly  appears  to  have  been  again 
a  widow  when  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  Rome 
with  Archelaus,  who  went  thither  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  to  obtain  from  Augustus 
the  ratification  of  his  father's  will.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  9.  §  3  ;  DelL  Jud.  ii.  2.  §  1.)  At  Rome  she 
sccim  to  have  continued  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  Augustus  and  the  friendship 
of  Antonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusua.  [A stoma. 
No.  6.]  Antonin's  affection,  indeed,  for  Berenice 
exhibited  itself  even  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  offices  of  sub- 
stantial kindness  to  her  son  Agrippa  I.,  whom  she 
furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging  his  debt 
to  the  treasury  of  the  emperor.  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
765  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  §§  1—6.) 

2.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Agrippa  L,  by  his 
wife  Cypros,  was  espoused  at  a  very  early  age  to 
Marcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch  ;  but  he 
died  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and 
she  then  became  the  wife  of  her  uncle,  Herod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5.  §  4,  xix.  5.  §  1,  9.  §  1,  xx. 
5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  DelL  Jud.  ii.  2.  §  6.)  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  a.  d.  48,  Berenice,  then  20  years 
old,  lived  for  a  considerable  time  with  her  brother, 
and  not  without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  com- 
merce with  him,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  which  she 
induced  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  to  marry  her  ; 
but  she  soon  deserted  him  and  returned  to  Agrippa, 
with  whom  she  was  living  in  a.  d.  62,  when  St. 
Paul  defended  himself  before  him  at  Caesareia. 
(Joseph.  AnL  xx.  7.  §  3  ;  Juv.  vi.  156  ;  Act», 
xxr.  xxvi.)  About  a.  d.  65,  we  hear  of  her 
being  at  Jerusalem  (whither  she  had  gone  for  the 
performance  of  a  vow),  and  interceding  fur  the 
Jews  with  Gossius  Floras,  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
during  his  cruel  massacre  of  them.  (Joseph.  Dell. 
Jud.  ii.  15.  §  1.)  Together  with  her  brother,  she 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  countrymen  from  their 

2  i  2 
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purpose  of  rebellion  ( Ml.  Jud.  ii.  16.  §  5);  and 
Having  joined  the  Romans  with  him  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  she  gained  the  favour  of  Vespasian 
by  her  munificent  present*,  and  the  lore  of  Titus 
by  her  beauty.  Her  connexion  with  the  latter 
continued  at  Rome,  whither  she  went  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  said  that  he  wished 
to  make  her  his  wife ;  but  the  fear  of  offending  the 
Romans  by  such  a  step  compelled  him  to  dismiss 
her,  and,  though  she  afterwards  returned  to  Rome, 
he  still  avoided  a  renewal  of  their  intimacv.  (Tac 
lli*L  ii.  2,  81  ;  Suet.  7Vt  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  lxvi. 
15,  18.)  Quintilian  (Inst.  OraL  iv.  ])  speaks  of 
having  pleaded  her  cause  on  some  occasion,  not 
further  alluded  to,  on  which  she  herself  sat  as 
judge.  [E.  E.] 

BERI'SADES  (B«pura&w),  a  ruler  in  Thrace, 
who  inherited,  in  conjunction  with  Amadocus  and 
Cersoblcptet,  the  dominions  of  Cotys  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  a  c  358.  Borisades  was  probably 
a  son  of  Cotys  and  a  brother  of  the  other  two 
princes.  His  reign  was  short,  as  he  was  already 
dead  in  B.  c  352  ;  and  on  his  death  Cersobleptes 
declared  war  against  his  children.  (Dcm.  in  Arit- 
tocr.  pp.  623,  624.)  The  Dirisades  (B<puraSi}*) 
mentioned  by  Deinarchus  (c  Dem.  p.  95)  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Pari  sad  es,  the  king  of  Bosporus, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Berisadea 
mentioned  above.  The  Berisadea,  king  of  Pontus, 
whom  Stratouicus,  the  player  on  the  lyre,  visited 
(A then.  viii.  p.  349,  d.),  must  also  be  regarded  as 
the  same  as  Parisadcs.  [Parisadks.] 

BEROE  (BfpoS?),  a  Trojan  woman,  married  to 
Doryclus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  Iris 
assumed  the  appearance  of  Be  roe  when  she  per- 
suaded the  women  to  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  (Virg.  Am.  v.  620,  Ac.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  re- 
lated. (Hvgin.  Fab.  167;  Virg.  Geora.  iv.  341  ; 
Nonnus,  Dumys.  xli.  1 55.)  [L.  S.] 

BEROE,  the  wife  of  Glaucios,  an  Illyrian  king, 
took  charge  of  Pyrrhus  when  his  father,  Aeocidcs, 
was  expelled  from  Epeirus  in  B.  a  316.  (Justin, 
xvii.  3.) 

BERONICIA'NUS  (BipopuriaWj),  of  Sardis, 
a  philosopher  of  considerable  reputation,  mentioned 
only  by  Eunapius.  (  Vti.  Soph,  sub  fin.) 

BERO'SUS  (Brjpswnfc  or  Bvpwra6t),  a  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  and  an  historian.  His  name  is 
usually  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Bar  or  Ber 
Oseas,  that  is,  son  of  Oseas.  (Scalig.  Animodr.  ad 
Euseih  p.  248.)  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antiochus  1 1, 
•urnamed  0«fj  (a.  c  261-246),  in  whose  reign  he 
is  said  to  have  written  his  history  of  Babylonia. 
(Tatinn,  adv.  Gent.  58  ;  Euseb.  Pruep.  Erattg.  x. 
p.  289.)  Respecting  the  personal  history  of  Berosus 
scarcely  anything  is  known;  but  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  education  and  extensive  learning, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  diffused 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  Some  writers  hare 
thought  that  they  can  discover  in  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  work  traces  of  the  author's  ignorance 
of  the  Chaldec  language,  and  thus  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  history  of  Babylonia  was 
the  work  of  n  Greek,  who  assumed  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  Babylonian.  But  this  opinion  is  with- 
out any  foundation  nt  alL  The  fact  that  a  Baby- 
lonian wrote  the  history  of  his  own  country  in 
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Greek  cannot  be  surprising;  for,  after  the  Greek 
language  had  commenced  to  be  spoken  in  the  East, 
a  desire  appears  to  have  sprung  up  in  some  learned 
persons  to  moke  the  history  of  their  respective 
countries  known  to  the  Greeks :  hence  Menaoder  of 
Tyre  wrote  the  history  of  Phoenicia,  and  Manetho 
that  of  Egypt    The  historical  work  of  Berosus 
consisted  of  three  books,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Ba£u\uyuta\  and  sometimes  XaX&auta  or  terrapin 
XaASalKa/.  (Athcn.  xiv.  p.  639;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
I  p.  142,  Frotrept.  19.)    The  work  itself  ii  lost, 
but  we  possess  several  fragments  of  it,  which  are 
preserved  in  Joseph  us,  Euaebius,  Syncellus,  and 
the  Christian  fathers,  who  made  great  use  of  the 
work,  for  Berosus  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  whence  his 
statements  often  agree  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament   We  know  that  Berosus  also  treated  of 
the  history  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  such  at 
Choldaea  and  Media.  (Agathias,  ii.  24.)  He  him- 
self states,  that  he  derived  the  materials  for  bis 
work  from  the  archives)  in  the  temple  of  Belns, 
where  chronicles  were  kept  by  the  priests ;  but  be 
appears  to  hjye  used  and  interpreted  the  early  or 
mythical  history,  according  to  the  views  current  in 
his  time.    From  the  fragments  extant  we  see  that 
the  work  embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about 
the  human  race,  a  description  of  Babylonia  and  its 
population,  and  a  chronological  list  of  its  kings 
down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Cyrus.  The  history 
of  Assyria,  Media,  and  even  Armenia,  seems  to 
have  been  constantly  kept  in  view  also.  There  is 
a  marked  difference,  in  many  instances,  between 
the  statements  of  Ctcsias  and  those  of  Berosus ; 
but  it  is  erroneous  to  infer  from  this,  as  some  have 
done,  that  Berosus  forged  some  of  his  statements. 
The  difference  appears  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance,  that  Ctesias  had  recourse  to 
Assyrian  and  Persian  sources,  while  Berosus  fol- 
lowed the  Babylonian,  Chaldaean,  and  the  Jewish, 
which  necessarily  placed  the  same  events  in  a  dif- 
ferent light  and  may  frequently  have  differed  in 
their  substance  altogether.     The  fragments  of 
the  Babylonica  are  collected  at  the  end  of  Scaligers 
work  de  Emendations  Tcmporum,  and  more  com- 
plete in  Fabricius,  BibL  Grate,  xiv.  p.  1 75,  Ax^  of 
the  old  edition.    The  best  collection  is  that  by 
J.  D.  G.  Richter.   (Berori  Chald.  Wdariat  c*» 
rupersunt;  cum  Comment,  de  Heron  Vita,  Lip*. 
1825,  8vo.) 

Berosus  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  astronomy,  astrology,  and  similar  sub- 
jects ;  but  what  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  and  Seneca  hare 
preserved  of  him  on  these  subjects  does  not  give  as 
a  high  idea  of  his  astronomical  or  mathematical 
knowledge.  Pliny  (vii.  37)  relates,  that  the  Athe- 
nians erected  a  statue  to  him  in  a  gymnasium,  with 
a  gilt  tongue  to  honour  his  extraordinary  predic- 
tions; Vitruvius  (ix.  4,  x.  7,  9)  attributes  to  htm 
the  invention  of  a  semicircular  sun-dial  (hemicy 
c/ium),  and  states  that  in  his  later  years,  he  set- 
tled in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  founded  a  school 
of  astrology.  By  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr 
(Cohort  ad  Grate,  c.  39 ;  comp.  Paus.  x.  12.  §  3 ; 
and  Suidas,  s.  r.  2&i/AAa),  that  the  Babylonuui 
Sibyl  who  gave  oracles  at  Cumn  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins  was  a  daughter  of  the  historian  Bcrosas, 
some  writers  have  been  led  to  place  the  real  Bt*n> 
sus  at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  to  consider  the  his- 
tory which  bore  his  name  as  the  forgery  of  aGrwk. 
But  there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  such  an  hypo- 
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thesis  for  Justin  may  have  confounded  the  well- 
known  historian  with  some  earlier  Babylonian  of 
the  name  of  Bcrosus ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
the  Sibyl  whom  he  mention*  is  a  recent  one,  and 
may  really  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  historian. 
(Pan*./.?*)  [Sibylla*]  Other  writers  again  have 
•  been  inclined  to  assume,  that  Berosus  the  historian 
was  a  different  person  from  the  astrologer ;  but  this 

by  satisfactory  evi- 


The  work  entitled  Heron  Antnjuitabtm  Ubri 
fjHiii'ftu:  rum  Cummentariu  Jwinnit  Annii,  which 
appeared  at  Rome  in  1498,  fol.,  and  was  afterwards 
often  reprinted  and  even  translated  into  Italian,  is 
one  of  the  many  fabrications  of  Giovanni  Nanni,  a 
Dominican  monk  of  Viterbo,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Annius  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1502. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Grate  iv.  p.  163,  &c. ;  Vossius,  De 
Hist.  Graec.  p.  1 20,  dec.,  ed.  Westermann ;  and 
Rkhter's  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Frag- 
ments.) [L.  S.] 

BERYLLUS  (BtouAAo'f),  bishop  of  Rostra  in 
Arabia,  a.  n.  230,  maintained  that  the  Son  of  Ood 
had  no  distinct  personal  existence  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  that  Christ  was  only  divine  as  hav- 
ing the  divinity  of  the  Father  residing  in  him, 
communicated  to  him  at  his  birth  as  a  ray  or 
emanation  from  the  Father.  At  a  council  held  at 
Rostra  (a.  d.  244)  he  was  convinced  by  Origen  of 
the  error  of  his  doctrine,  and  returned  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  wrote  Hymns,  Poems,  and 
Letters,  several  of  the  latter  to  Origen,  thanking 
him  for  having  reclaimed  him.  A  work  was  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Euscbius  and  of  Jerome,  in 
which  was  an  account  of  the  questions  discussed 
between  Beryllus  and  Origen.  None  of  his  works 
are  extant  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  20,  33 ;  Hieron.  de 
Yir.  Illustr.  c  60;  Socrates  //.  E.  iiL  7.)  [P.  S.] 

BERYTlUS,a  surname  given  to  several  writers 
from  their  being  natives  of  Berytus.  See  Anato- 
lica.  Hbrmippus  Lupkrcus,  Taurus. 

BESANTI'NUS  (Bnaarrwos).  The  Vatican 
MS.  of  the  Greek  Anthology  attributes  to  an  author 
of  this  name  two  epigrams,  of  which  one  is  also 
ascribed  to  Pallas  {Anal.  ii.  p.  435,  No.  134  ;  Ja- 
cobs »».  P- 1 42),  and  the  other  (Jacobs  ParaL  ex 
Cud.  Vat.  42.  xiii.  p.  651)  is  included  among  the 
epigrams  of  Theognis.  ( Vv.  527, 528,  Bekk.)  This 
latter  epigram  is  quoted  by  Stobaeus  as  of 14  Theog- 
nis or  Besantinus."  (Tit  cxvL  11.)  The  u  Egg" 
of  Simmias  (Anal.  L  p.  207,  Jacobs  P>  1  ^0)  bears 
the  following  title  in  the  Vatican  MS. :  Bijaavrlvou 
'PoZmv  sMr  D  Awextdoa  rj  liu+ilov,  Aujpirtpai  ydp 
'Fttux.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Besantinus  was 
a  Rhodian. 

An  author  of  this  name  is  repeatedly  quoted  in 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (pp.  608,  L  57,  685, 
L  56,  Sylb.),  whom  Fabricius  (Hibl.  Graec  x.  772) 
rightly  identifies  with  the  Helladius  Besantinus 
•f  Photius.  [Helladius.]  The  name  is  also  spelt 
Risantinus.  (Burarru>oi,  Etyra.  Mag.  p.  212.  49; 
Fabric  BiU  Graec  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.] 

BESSUS  (Bijcffof  I,  was  satrap  of  Bactria  in 
the  time  of  Dareius  III.  (Codomannus),  who  saw 
reason  to  inspect  him  of  treachery  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Issus  and  summoned  him  accordingly 
from  bis  satrapy  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  col- 
lecting forces  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
(Curt.  iv.  6.  §  1.)  At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  B.  c. 
331,  Bessus  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Per- 
sian army,  and  was  thus  directly  opposed  to  Alcx- 
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ander  himself.  (Curt.  iv.  12.  §  6  ;  Ait.  A  nab. 
iii.  p.  59,  e.)  After  this  battle,  when  the  fortunes 
of  Dareius  seemed  hopelessly  ruined,  Bessus 
formed  a  plot  with  Nnharzancs  and  others  to  seize 
the  king,  and  either  to  put  him  to  death  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  empire,  or  to  deliver 
him  up  to  Alexander,  according  to  circumstances. 
Soon  after  the  flight  of  Dareius  from  Ecbatana 
(where,  after  the  battle  of  Arbeb,  he  had  taken 
refuge),  the  conspirators  who  had  the  Bactrian 
troops  at  their  command,  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  the  king's  person,  and  placed  him  in 
chains.  But,  being  closely  pressed  in  pursuit  by 
Alexander,  and  having  in  vain  urged  Dareius  to 
mount  a  horse  and  continue  his  flight  with  them, 
they  filled  up  by  his  murder  the  measure  of  their 
treason,  B.  c.  330.  (Curt.  v.  9—13;  Ait.  Anal/. 
iii.  pp.  68,  69  ;  Diod.  xviL  73  ;  Plut  Alex.  42.) 
After  this  deed  Bessus  fled  into  Bactria,  where  he 
collected  a  considerable  force,  and  assumed  the 
name  and  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  title  of 
Artaxcrxes.  (Curt.  vi.  6.  §  13  ;  Arr.  A  nab.  iii. 
p.  71,  d.)  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  he  fled 
from  him  beyond  the  Oxus  but  was  at  length  be- 
trayed by  two  of  his  followers,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  for- 
ward to  receive  him.  (Curt.  vii.  5  ;  Arr.  A  nab.  iii. 
p.  75 ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  513.)  He  was  brought 
naked  before  the  conqueror,  and,  having  been 
scourged,  was  sent  to  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of 
Bactria  (Strab.  xi.  p.  514) :  here,  a  council  being 
afterwards  held  upon  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  mutilation  of  his  nose  and  ears  and  was  de- 
livered for  execution  to  Oxathres  the  brother  of 
Dareius  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  mode 
of  it  is  variously  related,  and  Plutarch  even  makes 
Alexander  himself  the  author  of  the  shocking 
barbarity  which  he  describes.  (Curt.  vii.  5,  10; 
Arr.  A  nab.  iv.  p.  82,  d. ;  Ptolem.  and  Aristobul. 
ap.  Arr.  A  nab.  iii.  ad  fin. ;  Diod.  xviL  83  ;  PluL 
Alex.  43;  Just.  xii.  5.)  [E.  E.] 

BESTES  (Bstmft),  perhaps  Vestes  surnamed 
Conostaulus  a  Greek  interpreter  of  the  Novell*, 
filled  the  office  of  judex  veli,  and  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  age  of  Justinian.  He  is  cited  by 
Harmenopulus  (Prtmptuariunu  p.  426,  ed.  1587), 
and  mentioned  by  Nic  Comnenus  Papadopoli. 
(Praenotal.  MytUvjog.  p.  372.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

BE'STIA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Calpurnia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  B.  c.  121,  obtained  in  his  tribuncship  the 
recall  of  P.  PopiUius  Lacnas  who  had  been 
banished  through  the  efforts  of  C.  Gracchus  in  123. 
(Cic  Brmi.  34  ;  comp.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  7  ;  Plut.  C. 
Graceh.  4.)  This  made  him  popular  m-ith  the 
aristocratical  party,  who  then  had  the  chief  power 
in  the  state ;  and  it  was  through  their  influence 
doubtless  that  he  obtained  the  consulship  in  11 1. 
The  war  against  Jugurtha  was  assigned  to  him. 
He  prosecuted  it  at  first  with  the  greatest  vigour  ; 
but  when  Jugurtha  offered  him  and  his  legate,  M. 
Scaurus  large  sums  of  money,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Numidian  without  consulting  the 
senate,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia. 
His  conduct  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at 
Rome,  and  the  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  allow  an  investigation 
into  the  whole  matter.  A  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  by  C.  Mamilius  Limetanus  and  three 
J  commissioners  or  judges  (qmaitom)  appointed.  o:ia 
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of  whom  Scaurus  contrived  to  be  chosen.  Many  men 
of  high  rank  were  condemned,  and  Be&tia  among 
the  rest,  b.  c  110.  The  nature  of  Bestia's  punish- 
ment is  not  mentioned  ;  but  he  was  living  at  Rome 
in  &  c  90,  in  which  year  he  went  voluntarily  into 
exile,  after  the  passing  of  the  Varia  lex,  by  which 
all  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  exciting  the  Italians  to  revolt 

Bestia  possessed  many  good  qualities  ;  be  was 
prudent,  active,  and  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  not 
ignorant  of  warfare,  and  undismayed  by  danger; 
but  his  greediness  of  gain  spoilt  all.  (Cic  L  c; 
Sail.  Jug.  27—29,  40,  65  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  37  ; 
Val.  Max.  viii.  6.  §  4.) 

2.  L.  Calpurniuh  Bbstia,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators,  and  is  mentioned  by  Sallust  as  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  in  the  year  in  which  the  con-  | 
spiracy  was  detected,  n.  c.  63.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  then  only  tribune  designatus ; 
and  that  he  held  the  office  in  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  6*2,  though  he  entered  upon  it,  as  usual,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  63.  It  was  agreed  among 
the  conspirators,  that  Bestia  should  make  an  attack 
upon  Cicero  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  that  this 
should  be  the  signal  for  their  rising  in  the  follow- 
ing night  The  vigilance  of  Cicero,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  prevented  this.  (Sail.  Chi.  17,  43; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iL  3 ;  Plut.  Cic.  23  ;  SchoL  Bob. 
pro  Sett.  p.  294,  pro  Suit,  p.  866,  ed  Orelli.) 

Bestia  was  aedile  in  B.  c.  59,  and  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  practorship  in  57,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  which  he  was  brought 
to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned.  He 
was  defended  by  bis  former  enemy,  Cicero,  who 
bad  now  become  reconciled  to  him,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  his  intimate  friend  in  his  oration  for  Caclius. 
(c.  11.)  After  Caesar's  death,  Bestia  attached 
himself  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ma- 
tina  in  B.  c.  43,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship 
in  the  place  of  M.  Brutus,  although  he  had  not 
been  praetor.  (Cic.  Phil.  xiiL  12,  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii. 
3,  PUU.  xi.  5,  xii.  8,  xiii.  2.) 

BETILIE'NUS  or  BETILLI'NUS.  [Bassus, 
Bktiliknur.] 

BKTU'CIUS  BARRUS.  [Barrus.] 

BIA  (Bfa),  the  personification  of  mighty  force, 
is  described  as  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  Pallas 
and  Stvx,  and  as  a  sister  of  Zdos,  Cratos  and  Nice. 
(Hrsiod.  Tlrog.  385  ;  Aeschyl.  Prom.  12.)  [L.S.] 

BIA'DICK  (BioS/rn),  or,  as  some  MSS.  call 
her,  Demodice,  the  wife  of  Creteus,  who  on  account 
of  her  lore  for  Phrixua  meeting  with  no  return, 
accused  him  before  A  tinman.  Athamas  therefore 
wanted  to  kill  his  son,  but  he  was  saved  by  Ne- 
phele.  (Hygin.  PoLL  Astr.  ii.  20;  Schol.  ad  PimL 
PylL  iv.  2H8 ;  comp.  Atiiamas.)         [L.  S.J 

BI  A'NOR,  an  ancient  hero  of  the  town  of  Man- 
tua, was  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Man  to,  and  was  also 
called  Ocnus  or  Aucnus.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
his  mother.  According  to  others,  Ocnus  was  a 
son  or  brother  of  Auletcs,  the  founder  of  Perusia, 
and  emigrated  to  Gaul,  where  he  built  Osena. 
(Scrv.  ad  Virq.  Ed.  ix.  60,  An.  x.  198.)  [L.  S.) 

BI  A'NOR  (BioV«p),  a  Bithynian,  the  author  of 
twenty-one  epigrams  in  the  "Greek  Anthology, 
lived  under  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
His  epigrams  were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessalo- 
nica  in  his  collection.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  868 ;  Fabric 
BM.  Grace,  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.S.] 
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BIAS  (Bia»),  son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother  of 
the  seer  Melampus.  He  married  Per©,  daughter 
of  Ncleus,  whom  her  father  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  courage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
(SchoL  ad  Theocrii.  ItlyU.  iiL  43 ;  SchoL  ad  Apoll. 
Hkod.  i.  118;  Paus.  iv.  36;  comp.  Horn.  Odvss. 
xi.  286,  &c,  xv.  231.)  Through  his  brother  also 
Bias  is  said  to  have  gained  a  third  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos,  Melampus  having  insisted  upon  it  in  his 
behalf,  as  part  of  the  condition  on  which  alone  ho 
would  cure  the  daughters  of  Proetus  and  the  other 
Argive  women  of  their  madness.  According  to 
Pausanias,  the  Biantidae  continued  to  rule  in 
Argos  for  four  generations.  Apollonius  Rhodius 
mentions  three  sons  of  Bias  among  the  Argonauts, 
— Talans,  Areius,  and  Leodocns.  (Herod,  ix.  34; 
Pind.  jVem.  ix.  30  ;  SchoL  ad.  lot. ;  Diod.  iv.  68 ; 
Paus.  iL  6,  18;  ApolL  Rhod.  L  118.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  reading  in  Diod.  iv.  68, 
"  Bias"  was  also  the  name  of  a  son  of  Melam- 
pus by  Iphianeira,  daughter  of  Megapcnthes ; 
but  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  "  Abas,"  in  ac- 
cordance with  Paus.  L  43;  ApolL  Rhod.  L  142  ; 
ApoUod.i.  9.  [E.E.] 

BIAS  (B/os),  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  is  always 
reckoned  among  the  Seven  Sages,  and  is  mention- 
ed by  Dicaearchus  (ap.  Ding.  LaUrL  L  4 1 )  as  one 
of  the  Four  to  whom  alone  that  title  was  universally 
given — the  remaining  three  being  Thales,  Pittacus, 
and  Solon.  We  do  not  know  toe  exact  period  at 
which  Bias  lived,  but  it  appears  from  the  reference 
made  to  him  by  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  flourish- 
ed about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c, 
that  he  had  by  that  time  become  distinguished  for 
his  skill  as  an  advocate,  and  for  his  use  of  it  in 
defence  of  the  right.  (Diog.  Laert.  L  84.  88  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  636.)  Diogenes  Laertius  informs 
us,  that  be  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  immedi- 
ately after  pleading  successfully  the  cause  of  a 
friend :  by  the  time  the  votes  of  the  judges  had 
been  taken,  he  was  found  to  have  expired.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Seven  Sages,  with  the  exception  of 
Thales,  the  fame  of  Bias  was  derived,  not  from 
philosophy,  as  the  word  is  usually  understood,  but 
from  a  certain  practical  wisdom,  moral  and  politi- 
cal, the  fruit  of  experience.  Many  of  bis  sayings 
and  doings  are  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in 
his  rambling  uncritical  way.  and  by  others.  In 
particular,  he  suffers  in  character  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  selfish  maxim  ftKur  *»?  pttr^rornt ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  ungallant  dilemma  on  the 
subject  of  marriage,  which  we  find  fathered  upon 
him  in  Aulus  Gcllius.  (Herod,  i.  27,  170  ; 
Aristot  Iihrt.  iL  13.  g  4  ;  Cic  d«  Amic  16, 
Parad.  i. ;  Diod.  Exc  p.  552,  ed.  Wess  ;  GelL 
v.  1 1  ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  82—88  ;  comp.  Herod. 
L  20-22  ;  PluL  Sol.  4.)  IE.  E.] 

BIBA'CULUS,  the  name  of  a  famUy  of  the 
Furia  gens. 

1.  L.  Fi?rius  BiBACui.irs,  quaestor,  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216.  (Liv.  xxii.  49.) 

2.  L.  Furiur  Bibaculur,  a  pious  and  reu'gkma 
man,  who,  when  he  was  praetor,  carried,  at  the 
command  of  his  father,  the  magister  of  the  college 
of  the  Salii,  the  ancilia  with  his  six  lictors  preced- 
ing him,  although  he  was  exempted  from  this  duty 
by  virtue  of  his  proctorship.  ( VaL  Max.  L  1.  §  9  i 

L  i.  21.) 

3.  M.  Furii-8  BiBACiTLua.   See  below. 
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BIBA'CULUS,  M.  FU'RIUS,  who  it  classed 
by  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  96)  along  with  Catullus  and 
Horace  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Roman  satiric  iatnbographers,  and  who  is  in  like 
manner  ranked  by  Diomedes,  in  his  chapter  on 
iambic  verse  (p.  482,ed.  Putsch.)  with  Archilochus 
and  Hipponax,  among  the  Greeks,  and  with  Luci- 
liu%  Catullus,  and  Horace,  among  the  Latins, 
was  born,  according  to  St  Jerome  in  the  Eusebian 
chronicle,  at  Cremona  in  the  year  B.  c  103.  From 
the  scanty  and  unimportant  specimens  of  his  works 
transmitted  to  modern  times,  we  are  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  form  any  estimate  of  his  powers.  A 
single  srnanan  is  quoted  by  Suetonius  (de  IUustr. 
Gr.  c.9),  containing  an  allusion  to  the  loss  of  mo- 
ra"  ry  sustained  in  old  age  by  the  famous  Orbilius 
Pnpillus;  and  the  same  author  (c  11)  has  pre- 
served two  short  epigrams  in  hendecasyllabic  mea- 
sure, not  remarkable  for  good  taste  or  good  feeling, 
in  which  Bibaculus  sneers  at  the  poverty  to  which 
his  friend,  Valerius  Cato  [Valxriuh  Cato],  had 
been  reduced  at  the  close  of  life,  as  contrasted  with 
the  splendour  of  the  villa  which  that  unfortunate 
poet  and  grammarian  had  at  ono  period  possessed 
at  Tusculum,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  his 
importunate  creditors.  In  addition  to  these  frag- 
ments, a  dactylic  hexameter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (viiL  16),  and  a  scrap  consist- 
ing of  three  words  in  Charisius  (p.  102,  ed.  Putsch.). 
We  have  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
Bibaculus  did  not  confine  Ids  efforts  to  pieces  of  a 
light  or  sarcastic  tone,  but  attempted  themes  of 
more  lofty  pretensions.  It  seems  certain  that  he 
published  a  poem  on  the  Gaulish  wars,  entitled 
I'mpmatia  belli  Gallid,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
\vus  the  author  of  another  upon  some  of  the  legends 
connected  with  the  Aethiopian  allies  of  king  Priam. 
The  former  is  known  to  us  only  from  an  unlucky 
metaphor  cleverly  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 
occasion  at  the  same  time  to  ridicule  the  obese  ro- 
tundity of  person  which  distinsjuished  the  com- 
poser. (Hot.  Serm.  ii.  5.  41,  and  the  notes  of  the 
Scholia*  ;  comn.  QuintiL  viii.  6.  §  17.)  The  ex- 
istence of  the  latter  depends  upon  our  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  "turgidns  Alpinus"  represented  in  the 
epistle  to  Julius  Florus  (1.  108)  as  "murdering" 
Memnon.  and  polluting  by  his  turbid  descriptions 
the  fair  fountains  of  the  Rhine,  is  no  other  than 
Bibaculus.  The  evidence  for  this  rests  entirely 
upon  an  emendation  introduced  by  Bcntley  into 
the  text  of  the  old  commentators  on  the  above 
passage,  but  the  correction  is  so  simple,  and  tallies 
so  well  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced almost  certain.  The  whole  question  is 
fully  and  satist'iictorily  discussed  in  the  disserta- 
tion of  Weichert  in  his  A**.  Latin,  lieluju.  p.  331, 
Ac  Should  we  think  it  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  enmity  thus  mani- 
fested by  Horace  towards  a  brother  poet  whose 
age  might  have  commanded  forbearance  if  not  re- 
spect, it  may  perhaps  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  some 
indisposition  which  had  been  testified  on  the  part 
of  the  elder  bard  to  recognise  the  merits  of  his 
youthful  competitor,  and  possibly  to  some  expres- 
sion of  indignation  at  the  presumptuous  freedom 
with  which  Lucilius,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 
school,  had  been  censured  in  the  earlier  productions 
of  the  Venusian.  An  additional  motive  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  which  we  learn  from  the  well- 
known  oration  of  Cremutius  Cordus  as  reported  by 


Tacitus  (,4b*.  iv.  31),  that  the  writings  of  Biba- 
culus were  stuffed  with  insults  against  the  first 
two  Caesars — a  consideration  which  will  serve  to 
explain  also  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  favourite 
of  the  Augustan  court  towards  Catullus  whose  ta- 
lents and  taste  were  as  fully  and  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries  as 
they  have  been  by  modern  critics,  but  whose  praises 
were  little  likely  to  sound  pleasing  in  the  ears  of 
the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Julius. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  some  expressions  of  the 
elder  Pliny  (Praef.  H.  N.)  with  hints  dropped  by 
Suetonius  {de  IUustr.  Gr.  c  4)  and  Macrobius  (Sa- 
turn.  ii.  1),  there  is  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
Bibaculus  made  a  collection  of  celebrated  jests  and 
witticisms,  and  gave  the  compilation  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of  Lucubration**. 

We  must  carefully  avoid  confounding  Furius 
Bibaculus  with  the  Furius  who  was  imitated  in 
several  passages  of  the  Aeneid,  and  from  whose 
Annals,  extending  to  eleven  books  at  least,  we 
find  some  extracts  in  the  Saturnalia.  (Mncrob.  Sa- 
turn, vi.  1 ;  Compare  Merula,  ad  Enn.  Ann.  p.  xli.) 
The  latter  was  named  in  full  Aultu  Furius  Antias. 
and  to  hhn  L.  Lutatius  Catulus,  colleague  of  M. 
Marius  m  the  consulship  of  B.  c.  102,  addressed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  against  the  Cimbti. 
(Cic  Brut,  c  35.)  To  this  Furius  Antias  are  at- 
attributed  certain  lines  found  in  Aulus  Gellius 
(xviii.  11),  and  brought  under  review  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoterisms  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  fair  pretext  for  calling  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  summaries  prefixed  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Nodes  Atticac,  we  should  feci 
strongly  disposed  to  follow  G.  J.  Voss,  Lambinus, 
and  Heindorf,  in  assigning  these  follies  to  the  am- 
bitious Bibaculus  rather  than  to  the  chaste  and 
simple  Antias,  whom  even  Virgil  did  not  disdain 
to  copy.  (Weichert,  Poet.  ImUh.  Reliqu.)  [W.R.1 

Bl'BULUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebeian  Cal- 
pumia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calpuknics  Bibuluh,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magistracies  in  the  same  year  as  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c.  65, 
praetor  in  62,  and  consul  in  59.  Caesar  was 
anxious  to  obtain  L.  Locceius  for  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship ;  but  as  Lucceius  was  a  thorough 
partisan  of  Caesar's,  while  Bibulus  was  opposed  to 
him,  the  aristocratical  party  used  every  effort  to 
secure  the  election  of  tho  latter,  and  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose.  (Suet.  Cars. 
19.)  Bibulus,  accordingly,  gained  his  election,  but 
was  able  to  do  but  very  little  for  his  party.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose  Caesar's  agrarian 
law,  be  withdrew  from  the  popular  assemblies  al- 
together, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  bonse  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  whence  it  was  said  in 
joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Cae- 
sar. He  confined  his  opposition  to  publishing 
edicts  against  Caesar's  measures:  these  were 
widely  circulated  among  his  party,  and  greatly  ex- 
tolled as  pieces  of  composition.  (Suet  Can.  9.49; 
Cic  ad  AO.  ii.  19,  20;  Plut  Pomp.  48  ;  comp. 
Cic  Brut  77.)  To  vitiate  Caesar's  measures  he 
also  pretended,  that  he  was  observing  the  skies, 
while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  comitin 
(Cic.  pro  1km.  15);  but  such  kind  of  opposition 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  effect  upon  Caesar. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Bibulus  re- 
mained at  Rome,  as  no  province  had  been  assigned 
him.    Here  he  continued  to  oppose  the  measure* 
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of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  prevented  the  latter 
in  .56  from  restoring  in  person  Ptolemy  Auletes  to 
Egypt.  When,  however,  a  coolness  began  to  arise 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Bibulus  supported 
the  latter,  and  it  was  upon  his  proposal,  that 
Pompey  was  elected  sole  consul  in  52,  when  the 
republic  was  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy  through 
the  tumults  following  the  death  of  Clodius.  In  the 
following  year,  51,  Bibulus  obtained  a  province  in 
consequence  of  a  law  of  Pompey 's,  which  provided 
that  no  future  consul  or  praetor  should  have  a  pro- 
vince till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
magistracy.  As  the  magistrates  for  the  time  being 
were  thus  excluded,  it  was  provided  that  all  men 
of  consular  or  praetorian  rank  who  had  not  held 
provinces,  should  now  draw  lots  for  the  vacant  ones. 
In  consequence  of  this  measure  Bibulus  went  to 
Syria  as  proconsul  about  the  same  time  as  Cicero 
went  to  Cilicia.  The  eastern  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  were  then  in  the  greatest  alarm,  as  the 
Parthians  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  they 
were  driven  back  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
Bibulus  by  C  Cassius,  the  proquaestor.  Cicero 
was  very  jealous  of  this  victory  which  had  been 
gained  in  a  neighbouring  province,  and  took  good 
care  to  let  his  friends  know  that  Bibulus  had  no 
share  in  it  When  Bibulus  obtained  a  thanks- 
giving of  twenty  days  in  consequence  of  the  vic- 
tor}', Cicero  complained  bitterly,  to  his  friends, 
that  Bibulus  had  made  false  representations  to  the 
senate.  Although  great  fears  were  entertained, 
that  the  invasion  would  be  repeated,  the  Parthians 
did  not  appear  for  the  next  year.  Bibulus  left  the 
province  with  the  reputation  of  having  administered 
its  internal  affairs  with  integrity  and  jteaL 

On  his  return  to  the  west  in  49,  Bibulus  was 
appointed  by  Pompey  commander  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Ionian  sea  to  prevent  Caesar  from  crossing 
over  into  Greece.  Caesar,  however,  contrived  to 
elude  his  vigilance ;  and  Bibulus  fell  in  with  only 
thirty  ships  returning  to  Italy  after  landing 
Dome  troops.  Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he 
burnt  these  ships  with  their  crews.  This  was  in 
the  winter ;  and  his  own  men  suffered  much  from 
cold  and  want  of  fuel  and  water,  as  Caesar  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  and  pre- 
vented his  crews  from  landing.  Sickness  broke 
out  among  his  men  ;  Bibulus  himself  fell  ill,  and 
died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  48,  near  Corcyra, 
before  the  battle  of  Dyrrhactiium.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
5— 18  ;  Dion  Cass,  xll  48 ;  Plut.  BruL  13;  Oros. 
vi.  15  ;  Cic  II rut.  77.) 

Bibulus  was  not  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  celebrity  to  the  fact  of  his 
being  one  of  Caesar's  principal,  though  not  most 
formidable,  opponents.  He  married  Portia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticensis,  by  whom 
he  had  three  sons  mentioned  below.  (Orclli,  Ono- 
ruast.  Tull.  p.  119,  &c. ;  Drumann's  Getch.  Rom*, 
ii.  p.  97,  Ac.) 

2.  3.  Calpurnii  Bibuli,  two  sons  of  the  pre- 
ceding, whose  pracnomens  are  unknown,  were 
murdered  in  Egypt,  b.  c  50,  by  the  soldiers  of 
(iabiniut.  Their  father  bore  his  loss  with  fortitude 
though  he  deeply  felt  it ;  and  when  the  murderers 
of  his  children  were  subsequently  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Cleopatra,  he  sent  them  back,  saying  that 
their  punishment  was  not  his  duty  but  that  of  the 
senate.  Bibulus  had  probably  sent  his  sons  into 
Egypt  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Parthians ;  and  they 
may  have  been  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  Gabi- 
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nius,  because  it  was  known  that  their  father  had 
been  opposed  to  the  expedition  of  Gabinius,  which 
had  been  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Pompev. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  110;  Val.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  15  ;  comp. 
Cic.  ad  AIL  vi.  5,  ad  Fain.  ii.  17.) 

4.  L.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  the  youngest  son 
of  No.  1,  was  quite  a  youth  at  his  father's  death 
(Plut.  BruL  13),  after  which  he  lived  at  Rome 
with  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Portia. 
He  went  to  Athens  in  B.  c.  45  to  prosecute  hit 
studies  (Cic  ad  AtL  xii.  32),  and  appears  to  have 
joined  his  step-father  Brutus  after  the  death  of  Cae- 
sar in  44,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi  in  42,  and  shortly  after  surrendered  him- 
self to  Antony,  who  pardoned  him  and  promoted 
htm  to  the  command  of  his  fleet,  whence  we  find  on 
some  of  the  coins  of  Antony  the  inscription  L 
Bibulus  Prabp.  Clas.  (EckheL,  v.  p.  161,  vi. 
p.  57.)  He  was  frequently  employed  by  Antony 
in  the  negotiations  between  himself  and  Augustus, 
and  was  finally  promoted  by  the  former  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Syria,  where  he  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  38. 104, 136, 
v.  132.)  Bibulus  wrote  the  Memorabilia  of  hit 
step-father,  a  small  work  which  Plutarch  made  ate 
of  in  writing  the  life  of  Brutus.  (Plut.  Brut.  13, 
23.) 

C.  BI'BULUS,  an  nedile  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Attn.  iii.  52)  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  a.  o.  22, 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Publicius  Bibulus 
a  plebeian  aedile,  to  whom  the  senate  granted  a 
burial-place  both  for  himself  and  his  posterity. 
(Orelli,  Inter,  n.4698.) 

BILIENIS.  [Brllixnus.] 

BION  (Bfsw).  ].  Of  Proconnesus,  a  contem- 
porary of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  who  consequently 
lived  about  a,  c.  560.  He  is  mentioned  by  Bio- 
genes  Laertius  (iv.  58)  as  the  author  of  two  works 
which  he  does  not  specify ;  but  we  must  infer  from 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  vi  p.  267),  that  one 
of  these  was  an  abridgement  of  the  work  of  the 
ancient  historian,  Cadmus  of  Miletus. 

2.  A  mathematician  of  Abdcra,  and  a  pupil  of 
Democritus.  He  wrote  both  in  the  Ionic  and  Attic 
dialects,  and  was  the  first  who  said  that  there  wero 
some  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  night  for 
six  months,  while  the  remaining  six  months  were 
one  uninterrupted  day.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  58.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo  (i. 
p.  29)  calls  an  astrologer. 

3.  Of  Soli,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertioi 
fiv.  58)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Acthiopi* 
(Ai0i<mira),  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  preserved 
in  Pliny  (vi.  35),  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  566),  and  in 
Cramer's  Anecdota  (iii.  p.  415).  Whether  he  it 
the  same  as  the  one  from  whom  Plutarch  (Thtu 
26)  quotes  a  tradition  respecting  the  Amnions, 
and  from  whom  Agathias  (ii.  25  ;  comp.  SynceUus 
p.  676,  ed.  Dindorf)  quotes  a  statement  respecting 
the  history  of  Assyria,  is  uncertain.  Varro  (Xte 
Re  Rutt.  i.  1)  mentions  Bion  of  Soli  among  the 
writers  on  agriculture ;  and  Pliny  refers  to  the 
same  or  similar  works,  in  the  Elenchi  to  several 
books.  (Lib.  8,  10,  14,  15,  17,  18.)  Some  think 
that  Bion  of  Soli  is  the  same  as  Caecilius  Dion. 
[Bion,  Cabcilius.] 

4.  Of  Smyrna,  or  rather  of  the  small  pi*0*  °» 
Phlossa  on  the  river  Meles,  near  Smyrna.  (Sum- 
s', v.  Gtoxptrot.)  All  that  we  know  about  him  » 
the  little  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  third  Idyl 
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of  Moschus,  who  laments  hit  untimely  death.  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  can  be  pretty  accurately 
determined  by  the  feet,  that  he  was  older  than 
Mo*chu»,  who  calk  himself  the  pupil  of  Dion. 
(Mosch.  Hi.  96,  &c)  Ilia  flourishing  period  must 
therefore  have  very  nearly  coincided  with  that  of 
Theocritus  and  must  be  fixed  at  about  B.  c.  280. 
Moschus  states,  that  Bion  left  his  native  country 
and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  culti- 
vating bucolic  poetry,  the  natural  growth  of  that 
island!  Whether  he  also  visited  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  as  Moschus  (iii.  17,  &c)  intimates,  is  un- 
certain, since  it  may  be  that  Moschus  mentions 
those  countries  only  because  he  calls  Bion  the  Do- 
ric Orpheus.  He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been 
administered  to  him  by  several  persons,  who  after- 
wards received  their  well-deserved  punishment  for 
the  crime.  With  respect  to  the  relation  of  master 
and  pupil  between  Bion  and  Moschus,  we  cannot 
say  anything  with  certainty,  except  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets 
obliges  us  to  suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschus  imi- 
tated Bion ;  and  this  may,  in  feet,  be  all  that  is 
meant  when  Moschus  calls  himself  a  disciple  of 
the  latter.  The  subjects  of  Bion 'a  poetry,  viz. 
shepherds1  and  love-songs,  are  beautifully  described 
by  Moschus  (iii.  82,  &c) ;  but  we  can  now  form 
only  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of 
his  poetry,  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  condition 
in  which  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Some 
of  his  idyls,  as  his  poems  are  usually  called,  are 
extant  entire,  but  of  others  we  have  only  frag- 
ments. Their  style  is  very  refined,  the  sentiment* 
soft  and  sentimental,  and  his  versification  (he  uses 
the  hexameter  exclusively)  is  very  fluent  and  ele- 
gant. In  the  invention  and  management  of  his 
subjects  he  is  superior  to  Moschus,  but  in  strength 
and  depth  of  feeling,  and  in  the  truthfulness  of  his 
sentiments,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
is  particularly  visible  in  the  greatest  of  his  extant 
poems,  'Es-tTo^ior  "AWkiooj.  He  is  usually  reck- 
oned among  the  bucolic  poets ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the 
subjects  it  really  indicates ;  for  in  the  time  of  Bion 
bucolic  poetry  also  embraced  that  class  of  poems 
in  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were 
treated  from  an  erotic  point  of  view.  The  language 
of  such  poems  is  usually  the  Doric  dialect  mixed 
■w  ith  Attic  and  Ionic  forms.  Rare  Doric  forms, 
however,  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the  poems 
of  Bion  than  in  those  of  Theocritus.  In  the  first 
editions  of  Theocritus  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  former ;  and  the  first  who  se [Ki- 
rs ted  them  was  Adolphus  Mekerch,  in  his  edition 
of  Bion  and  Moschus.  (Bruges,  1565,  4to.)  In 
most  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Theocritus  the 
remains  of  Bion  and  Moschus  are  printed  at  the 
end,  as  in  those  of  Winterton,  Valckcnaer,  Brunck, 
Gaisford,  and  Schaefer.  The  text  of  the  editions 
previous  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Vakkenaer  is  that 
of  Henry  Stephens,  and  important  corrections  were 
first  made  by  the  former  two  scholars.  The  best 
among  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Fr. 
Jacobs  (Gotha,  1795,  8vo.),  Gilb.  Wakefield  (Lon- 
don, 1795),  and  J.  F.  Manso  (Gotha,  1784,  second 
edition,  Leipzig,  1807,  8vo.),  which  contains  an 
elaborate  dissertation  on  the  life  and  poetry  of 
Bion,  a  commentary,  and  a  German  translation. 

5.  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (iv. 
58)  describes  as  »o«rn|i  rptey^Slat  tsV  TapouttSr 
XtyvutwY.    C'asaubon  (DtSai.  I've*.  L  5)  remarks, 


that  Diogenes  by  these  words  meant  to  describe  a 
poet  whose  works  bore  the  character  of  extempore 
poetry,  of  which  tho  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  were 
particularly  fond  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  674),  and  that 
Bion  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Suidas  (*. ».  Ai(rx«Aoi)  mentions  a  son  of  Aeschylus 
of  the  name  of  Bion  who  was  likewise  a  tragic 
poet ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

6.  A  melic  poet,  about  whom  no  particulars  are 
known.    (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  58  ;  Eudoc  p.  94.) 

7.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  is  said  to  have  censured 
Homer  for  not  giving  a  true  account  of  the  events 
he  describes.  (Acron,  ad  Horat.  Epist.  ii.  2.)  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as  one  of  the  two  rhetoricians 
of  this  name. 

8.  The  name  of  two  Greek  rhetoricians ;  the  one, 
a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  the  author  of  theoretical 
works  on  rhetoric  (Wxw  faTopucAs  yrypcuptis ) ; 
the  other,  whose  native  country  is  unknown,  was 
said  to  have  written  a  work  in  nine  books, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses.  (Diog. 
Laert  iv.  58.)  [L.  S.] 

BION  (Bitty),  a  Scythian  philosopher,  surnamed 
Borysth BNITS&,  from  the  town  of  Oczacoria,  01- 
bia,  or  Borysthenea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
lived  about  b.  c.  250,  but  the  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain.  Strabo  (i.  p.  15) 
mentions  him  as  a  contemporary  of  Eratosthenes, 
who  was  born  B.  c.  275.  Laertius  (iv.  46,  4c.) 
has  preserved  an  account  which  Bion  himself  gavo 
of  bis  parentage  to  Antigonus  Guttata*,  king  of 
Macedonia.  His  father  was  a  frecdman,  and  his 
mother,  Olympia,  a  Lacedaemonian  harlot,  and  tho 
whole  family  were  sold  as  slaves,  on  account  of 
some  offence  committed  by  the  futher.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Bion  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rheto- 
rician, who  made  him  his  heir.  Having  burnt  his 
patron's  library,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  applied 
himself  to  philosophy,  in  the  course  of  which  study 
he  embraced  the  tenets  of  almost  every  sect  in 
succession.  First  he  was  an  Academic  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Crates,  then  a  Cynic,  afterwards  attached 
to  Theodores  [Theodorub],  the  philosopher  who 
carried  out  the  Cyrenaic  doctrines  into  the  atheistic 
results  which  were  their  natural  fruit  [Aribtiitum], 
and  finally  he  became  a  pupil  of  Tbcophrastus,  tho 
Peripatetic  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  acuteness,  but  utterly  profli- 
gate, and  a  notorious  unbeliever  in  the  existence 
of  God.  His  habits  of  life  were  indeed  avowedly 
infamous,  so  much  so,  that  he  spoke  with  contempt 
of  Socrates  for  abstaining  from  crime.  Many  of 
Bion^s  dogmas  and  sharp  sayings  arc  preserved  by 
Laertius :  they  arc  generally  trite  pieces  of  mora- 
lity put  in  a  somewhat  pointed  shape,  though 
hardly  brilliant  enough  to  justify  Horace  in  hold- 
ing him  up  as  the  type  of  keen  satire,  as  he  does 
when  he  speaks  of  persons  delighting  Dicnets  *er- 
monit/Hs  el  tale  nigra.  (Epist.  ii.  2.  60.)  Examples 
of  this  wit  are  his  sayings,  that  **  the  miser  did  not 
possess  wealth,  but  was  possessed  by  it,"  that 
** impiety  was  the  companion  of  credulity,"  "avarice 
the  nrrrp6vo\it  of  vice,"  that  "good  slaves  are 
really  free,  and  bad  freemen  really  slaves,"  with 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  One  is  preserved 
by  Cicero  (7W.  iii.  26),  vis.  that  "it  is  useless  to 
tear  our  hair  when  we  are  in  grief,  since  sorrow  is 
not  cured  by  baldness."  He  died  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  We  learn  his  mother's  name  and  country 
from  Athenaeus(xiii.p.591,f.  592,  a.)  [G.E.L.C.] 

BION,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  writer  whose  country 
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is  unknown,  but  who  U  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Ind. 
to  //.  N.  xxviii.)  among  the  *  Auctoret  Extcrni." 
Of  his  date  it  can  only  be  said,  that  he  must  have 
lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ  He  wrote  a  work  Utpl  Avrci^cwv,  u  On 
the  Properties  of  Plants  and  other  Medicines," 
which  is  not  now  extant,  but  which  was  used  by 
Pliny.  (/7.  M  xxviii.  57.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

BIPPUS  (Bfwwor),  an  Arrive,  who  was  sent  by 
the  Achaean  league  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  a  c 
181.  (Polvb.  xxv.  2,  3.) 

BIRCENNA,  the  daughter  of  the  Illyrian 
Bardylu's  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Pyrrhus  (Plut. 
Fyrrk.  9.) 

BISANTI'NUS.  [Bbsantinus.] 

BITALE  (BirdAij),  was  the  daughter  of  Damo, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (Iambi.  Vii. 
/yA.  c  28,  p.  135.)  [A.  G.] 

BI'STHANES  (BmtWjtji),  the  son  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Ochus,  met  Alexander  near  Ecbatana,  in 
a  c.  330,  and  informed  him  of  the  flight  of  Darcius 
from  that  city.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19.) 

Bl'THYAS  (BiftJar),  the  commander  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Numidian  cavalry,  deserted  Ou- 
lussa,  the  son  of  Masinissa  and  the  ally  of  the 
Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  &al 48,  and 
went  over  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  whom  he  did 
good  service  in  the  war.  At  the  capture  of  Car- 
thage in  146,  Bithyas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scipio, 
by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Rome.  He  doubtless 
adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  but  instead 
of  being  put  to  death  afterwards  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  under  guard 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  (Appian,  Pun.  1 11, 
114,  120;  Zonar.  ix.  30;  Suidas,*.r.  Bittoj.) 

BITHY'NICUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Pompeii. 
We  do  not  know  which  of  the  Pompeii  first  bore 
this  cognomen ;  but,  whatever  was  its  origin,  it 
was  handed  down  in  the  family. 

1.  Q.  Pompkhis  Bithynicus  the  son  of  Aulua, 
was  about  two  years  older  than  Cicero,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  prosecuted  his  studies 
together  with  Cicero,  who  describes  him  as  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  industry,  and  no  mean  orator, 
but  his  speeches  were  not  well  delivered.  (Cic 
Brut.  68,  90,  comp.  ad  Fam.  vi.  17.)  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Bithynicus 
espoused  the  party  of  his  great  namesake,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  accompanied  him  in 
his  flight  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  killed  together 
with  the  other  attendants  of  Pompeius  Magnus. 
(Oros.  vi.  15.) 

2.  A.  Pompeius  Bitiiymcus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  praetor  of  Sicily  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death,  a  c.  44,  and  seems  apparently  to  have  been 
in  fear  of  the  reigning  party  at  Rome,  as  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Cicero  soliciting  his  protection,  which 
Cicero  promised  in  his  reply.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi. 
1'J,  17,  comp.  xvi.  23.)  Bithynicus  repulsed  Sex. 
Pompcius  in  his  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Mcs- 
sana,  but  he  afterwards  allowed  Sextus  to  obtain 
it,  on  the  condition  that  he  and  Sextus  should 
have  the  government  of  the  island  between  them. 
Bithynicus,  however,  was,  after  a  little  while,  put 
to  death  bv  Sextus.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  17,  19; 
Liv.  EpiL  1*23 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  84,  v.  70.) 

Bithynicus  also  occurs  as  the  cognomen  of  a  Clo- 
dius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Octavianus,  on  the 
taking  of  Perusia,  a  c.  40.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49.) 

BITIS  or  BITHYS  (Bflw),  the  son  of  Cotys, 
king  of  Thrace,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  as  a 


BITU1TUS. 

|  hostage  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  Aexnilius  Paullus  io  a  c. 
|  168,  Bitis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph 
of  Paullus  in  167.  After  the  triumph,  he  was 
sent  to  Carseoli,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restor- 
ed to  his  father,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  Home  to 
solicit  his  liberation.  (Zonar.  ix.  24  ;  Liv.  xlv.  42; 
Polvb.  xxx.  12.) 

BITON  (Bfrsrr),  the  author  of  a  work  called 
KarajTKfval  wo\tuiK&v  dpyavttv  koI  KarankJi- 
««.  His  history  and  place  of  birth  are  unknown. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius  (».  r.  lapSi**),  by 
Heron  Junior  (de  Mack,  BdL  prooem),  and  per- 
haps by  Aeltan  ( Tact  c  1 ),  under  the  name  of 
But*.  The  treatise  consists  of  description* — 1.  Of 
a  wrrpoGokov,  or  machine  for  throwing  stones, 
made  at  Rhodes  by  Charon  the  Magnesian.  2.  Of 
another  at  Thetsalonica,  by  Isidorus  the  Abidene. 
3.  Of  a  4\4wo\it  (an  apparatus  used  in  besieging 
cities,  see  Vitruv.  x.  22,  and  Diet,  cf  Ant.  t.  v.), 
made  by  Poseidonius  of  Mocedon  for  Alexander 
the  Great.  4.  Of  a  SamLucu  {Did.  of  Ant «.  r.), 
made  by  Damius  of  Colophon.  5.  Of  a  fturrfM- 
tp4rj]t  (an  engine  somewhat  resembling  a  cross- 
bow, and  so  named  from  the  way  in  which  it  was 
held  in  order  to  stretch  the  string,  see  Hero  Alex- 
andrinus,  Belop.  op.  Vet.  Math.  p.  125),  made  by 
Zopyrus  of  Tare n turn  at  Miletus  and  another  by 
the  same  at  Cumae  in  Italy.  Biton  addresses  this 
work  to  king  Attalus  if  at  least  the  reading  & 
*AttoA#  is  to  be  adopted  instead  of  a*  waAoi  or 
■waWa  (near  the  beginning),  and  the  emendation 
is  said  to  be  supported  by  a  manuscript  (Gale,  iAj 
Script.  Mj/thoL  p.  45) ;  but  whether  Attalus,  the 
1st  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  a  c  241 — 197,  or 
one  of  the  two  later  kings  of  the  same  name  be 
meant,  is  uncertain. 

The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  version,  is  printed 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  mathematicians,  I'd. 
Matkem.  Op.  Grate,  el  Aartn.,  Paris,  1693,  foL, 
p.  105,  &c  Biton  mentions  (p.  109)  a  work  of 
his  own  on  Optics,  which  is  lost.  (Fabric  BAL 
Graec.  ii.  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  I).] 

BITON  (Birw)  and  CLEOBIS  (lOUo&i)  were 
the  sons  of  Cydippe,  a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Atjpi* 
Herodotus  who  has  recorded  their  beautiful  story, 
makes  Solon  relate  it  to  Croesus  as  a  proof  that  it 
i*  better  for  mortals  to  die  than  to  live.  On  one 
occasion,  says  Herodotus  (i.  3 1 ),  during  the  festival 
of  Hera,  when  the  priestess  had  to  ride  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  a  chariot,  and  when  the 
oxen  which  were  to  draw  it  did  not  arrive  from 
the  country  in  time,  Cleobia  and  Biton  dragged  the 
chariot  with  their  mother,  a  distance  of  45  stadis 
to  the  temple.  The  priestess  moved  by  the 
filial  love  of  her  sons  prayed  to  the  goddess  to 
grant  them  what  was  best  for  mortals.  After  the 
solemnities  of  the  festival  were  over,  the  two 
brothers  went  to  sleep  in  the  temple  and  never 
rose  again.  The  goddess  thus  shewed,  says  Hero- 
dotus that  she  could  bestow  upon  them  no  greater 
boon  than  death.  The  Argivcs  made  statue*  of 
the  two  brothers  and  sent  them  to  Delphi.  Pau*a- 
nias  (ii.  20.  §  2)  saw  a  relief  in  stone  at  Argo*. 
representing  Cleobis  and  Biton  drawing  the  chanot 
with  their  mother.  (Comp.  Cic  Tuacul.  i.  47; 
Val.  Max.  v.  4,  extern.  4  ;  Stobaeus,  Sermoaei, 
169  ;  Serviua  and  Philargyr.  ad  Vira.  Georg.  iii. 
532.)  [US.) 

B1TLTTUS,  or  as  the  name  is  found  in  in- 
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•criptions,  Brtultus,  a  king  of  the  Arverni 
in  GauL  When  the  procoiibul  Cn.  Domitius 
Abcnobarbus  undertook  the  war  in  n.  c  1*21 
against  the  Allobroges,  who  were  joined  by  the 
Arverni  under  Bituitus,  these  Gallic  tribes  were 
defeated  near  the  town  of  Vindalium.  After  this 
first  disaster  the  Allobroges  and  Arverni  made  im- 
mense preparations  to  renew  the  contest  with  the 
Romans,  and  Bituitus  again  took  the  field  with  a 
very  numerous  army.  At  the  point  where  the 
lsara  empties  itself  into  the  Rhodanus,  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  grandson  of  Paullus,  met 
the  Gauls  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  121.  Although 
the  Romans  were  far  inferior  in  numbers,  yet  they 
gained  such  a  complete  victory,  that,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  120,000  men  of  the  army  of 
Bituitus  fell  in  the  battle.  After  this  irreparable 
loss,  Bituitus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  an 
insidious  manner  by  Cn.  Domitius,  was  sent  to 
Rome.  The  senate,  though  disapproving  of  the 
conduct  of  Domitius,  exiled  Bituitus  to  Alba.  His 
son,  Congentiatus,  was  likewise  made  prisoner  and 
sent  to  Rome.  Floras  adds,  that  the  triumph  of 
Cj.  Fabius  was  adorned  by  Bituitus  riding  in  a 
silver  war-chariot  and  with  his  magnificent  armour, 
just  as  he  had  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle. 
(Liv.  EpU.  61;  Floras,  hi.  2;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  10; 
Suet.  Nero,  2 ;  Appian,  Gallic.  12,  where  Bituitus 
is  erroneously  called  king  of  the  Allobroges  ;  Eu- 
trop.  iv.  22,  where  the  year  and  the  consuls  are 
given  incorrectly  ;  Oros.  v.  14 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  6. 
$  3;  comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  191 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
51.)  [L.  S.] 

BITYS  (Biro),  an  Egyptian  seer,  who  is  said 
by  Iamblichus  (<£e  Mif$t.  viii.  5)  to  have  interpreted 
to  Amnion,  king  of  Egypt,  the  books  of  Hermes 
written  in  hieroglyphics. 

BLAESUS  (BAoiw),  an  ancient  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Capreae,  who  wrote  serio-comic  plays 
(o-woxtoyiKoioi)  in  Greek.  (Steph.  By*.  s.  v. 
Kawpin.)  Two  of  these  plays,  the  Mwrorpffioi 
and  SaToiipyos,  are  quoted  by  Athcnacus  (iii.  p. 
Ill,  c^,  xL  p.  487,  c),  and  flesychius  refers  to 
Biaesus  (*.  vr.  MoJtxwn&m,  M0A79,  ♦uAa-roj),  but 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  his  plays.  Ca- 
saubon  supposed  that  Blacsus  lived  under  the  Ro- 
man empire ;  but  he  must  have  lived  as  early  as  the 
3rd  century  B»  c,  as  Valckenar  (ad  Theocr.  p.  290, 
a. )  has  shewn,  that  Athenaeus  took  his  quotations 
of  Biaesus  from  the  FAokroxu  of  Pamphilus  of  Alex- 
andria, who  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus;  and 
also  that  Pamphilus  borrowed  a  pert  of  his  work 
explaining  the  words  in  Biaesus  and  similar  poets 
from  the  rkiiortrtu  'IraXucal  of  Diodorus,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  of  Alexandria.  (Comp. 
Schwcigh.  ad  Alien,  hi.  p.  1 1 1,  c) 

BLAESUS,  "a  stammerer,"  was  the  name  of 
a  plebeian  family  of  the  Sempronia  gens  under 
the  republic.  It  also  occurs  as  a  cognomen  of  the 
Junii  and  of  one  Pedius  under  the  empire. 

1.  C.  Ssmpronius  Ti.  v.  Ti.  n.  Blakmu&,  con- 
sul in  b.  c.  253  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with 
hi*  colleague,  Cn.  Scrvilius  Caepio,  with  a  fleet  of 
2<i0  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  they  laid 
waste  in  frequent  descents,  and  from  which  they 
obtained  great  booty.  They  did  not,  however, 
accomplish  anything  of  note;  and  in  the  lesser 
Syrtis,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots,  their 
ships  ran  aground,  and  only  got  off,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  tide,  by  throwing  everything  over- 
board.   This  disaster  induced  them  to  return  to 


Sicily,  and  in  their  voyage  from  thence  to  Italy 
they  were  overtaken  off  cape  Palinurus  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  each  of  them 
obtained  a  triumph  for  their  successes  in  Africa,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Fasti.  (Polyb.  i.  39  ;  Eutrop. 
il  23;  Oros.  iv.  9;  Zonar.  viii.  14.)  Biaesus  was 
consul  a  second  time,  in  244  (Fasti  Cnpit),  in 
which  year  a  colony  was  founded  at  Brandusium. 
(Veil.  Pat  i.  14.) 

2.  Sbmpronius  Blabsus,  quaestor  in  n.c.  217 
to  the  consul  Cn.  Scrvilius  Geminus,  was  killed, 
together  with  a  thousand  men,  in  a  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  this  year.  (Liv.  xxii.  81.) 

3.  C.  Sbmpronius  Blabsus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  a  a  .211,  brought  Cn.  Fulvius  to  trial  on 
account  of  his  losing  his  army  in  Apulia.  (Liv. 
xxvL  2 ;  comp.  VaL  Max.  il  8.  §  3.) 

4.  Cn.  Sbmpronius  Blabsus,  legate  in  b.  r. 
210  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  into  Etruria  to  command  the  army 
which  had  been  under  the  praetor  C.  Calpurnius. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  5.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Cn.  Biaesus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  3,  as  Cn.  is 
very  likely  a  false  reading  for  since  we  find 
none  of  the  Sempronii  at  this  period  with  the  for- 
mer praenomen,  while  the  latter  is  the  most  com- 
mon one. 

5.  P.  Sbmpronius  Blabsus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  B.C.  191,  opposed  the  triumph  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  through 
the  remonstrances  of  the  consul  (Liv.  xxxvi.  39, 
40.) 

6.  C.  Ssmpronius  Blabsus,  plebeian  aedile  in 
B.C.  187,  and  praetor  in  Sicily  in  184.  In  170, 
he  was  sent  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  as  ambassador 
to  Abdcra.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7,  32,  38,  xliii.  6.) 

BLAESUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  not  earlier  than 
Trebatius  Testa,  the  friend  of  Cicero :  for  Biaesus 
is  cited  by  Labeo  in  the  Digest  (33.  tit.  2.  a.  31) 
as  reporting  the  opinion  of  Trebatius.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made  without  much  plausi- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  jurist  with 
other  persons  of  the  same  name.  Junius  Biaesus, 
proconsul  of  Africa  in  a.  d.  22,  was  probably  some- 
what later  than  the  jurist.  (Majansius,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162  ;  O.  Grotii,  Vita  Ictorum,  c  9.  §  18.)  [J.T.G.] 

BLAESUS,  JU'NIUS.  1.  The  governor  of  • 
Pannonia  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14,  when 
the  formidable  insurrection  of  the  legions  broke 
out  in  that  province,  which  was  with  difficulty 
quelled  by  Drusus  himself.  The  conduct  of  Biae- 
sus in  allowing  the  soldiers  relaxation  from  their 
ordinary  duties  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  in- 
surrection, but  the  real  causes  lay  deeper.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sejanus,  who  was  his  uncle,  Biae- 
sus obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in  21,  where 
he  gained  a  victory  over  Tacfarinas  in  22,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Tiberius  granted  him  the  insig- 
nia of  a  triumph,  and  allowed  him  the  title  of 
Imperator — the  last  instance  of  this  honour  being 
conferred  upon  a  private  person.  We  learn  from 
Vellcius  Paterculus,  who  says  that  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  whether  Blacsus  was  more  useful  in  the 
camp  or  distinguished  in  the  forum,  that  he  aim 
commanded  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cuss.  Ivii.  4 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  u  16,  &c,  iii.  35,  58,  72-74  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
125.)  It  appears  from  the  Fasti,  from  which  wo 
learn  that  his  praenomen  was  Quintus,  that  Biae- 
sus was  consul  suffectus  in  28 ;  but  he  shared  in 
the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  31,  and  was  deprived,  as  was 
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also  his  sou,  of  the  priestly  offices  which  he  held- 
His  life,  however,  was  spared  for  the  time;  but 
when  Tiberius,  in  3G,  conferred  these  offices  upon 
other  persons  Blaesus  and  his  son  perceived  that 
their  (ate  was  scaled,  and  accordingly  put  an  end 
to  their  own  lives.  (Tac  Ann.  v.  7,  vi.  40.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  with  his  father 
in  Pannonia  when  the  legions  mutinied  in  a.  d.  1 4, 
and  was  compelled  by  the  soldiers  to  go  to  Tiberius 
with  a  statement  of  their  grievances.  He  was  sent 
a  second  time  to  Tiberias  after  the  arrival  of  Dru- 
sus  in  the  camp.  He  also  served  under  his  father 
in  22  in  the  war  against  Tac  farinas  in  Africa ; 
and  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  as  mentioned 
above,  in  36.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  19,  29,  iii.  74,  vi.  40.) 

3.  Probably  the  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  governor 
of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  in  a.  d.  70,  and  espoused 
the  party  of  the  emperor  Vitellius  whom  he  sup 
plied  when  in  Gaul  with  everything  necessary  to 
support  his  rank  and  state.  This  liberality  on  the 
part  of  Blaesus  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor, 
who  shortly  after  had  him  poisoned  on  the  most 
trumpery  accusation,  brought  against  him  by  L. 
Vitellius.  Blaesus  was  a  man  of  large  property 
and  high  integrity,  and  had  steadily  refused  the  so- 
licitations of  Caecina  and  others  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Vitellius.  (Tac  Hist.  i.  59,  ii.  59,  iii.  38,  39.) 

BLAESUS,  PE'DIUS,  was  expelled  the  senate 
in  a.  D.  60,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Cyrcnians,  for 
robbing  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  for  corrup- 
tion in  the  military  levies ;  but  he  was  re-admitted 
in  70.  (Tac  ^iw.  xiv.  18,  Hist.  i.  77.) 

BLANDUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  taught  elo- 
quence at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was 
the  instructor  of  the  philosopher  and  rhetorician, 
Fabianus.  (Scnec.  Controv.  ii.  prooem.  p.  136,  ed. 
Bip.)  He  is  frequently  introduced  as  a  speaker 
in  the  Suasoriae  (2,  5)  and  Cont  rovers  uie  (i.  1,  2, 
4,  Sic)  of  the  elder  Seneca.  He  was  probably  the 
fiither  or  grandfather  of  the  Rubellius  Blandus 
mentioned  below. 

BLANDUS,  RUBE'LLIUS,  whose  grand- 
father was  only  a  Roman  knight  of  Tibur,  married 
in  a.  n.  33  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  the  son 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  whence  Blandus  is  called 
the  progener  of  Tiberius.  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  27,  45.) 
Rubellius  Plautus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero, 
was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  [Plai'tus  ] 

There  was  in  the  senate  in  a.  d.  21  a  Rubellius 
Blandus,  a  man  of  consular  rank  (Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
23,  51),  who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  husband 
of  Julia,  though  Lipsius  supposes  him  to  be  the 
father  of  the  latter.  We  do  not,  however,  find  in 
the  Fasti  any  consul  of  this  name. 

Then;  is  a  coin,  struck  under  Augustus,  bearing 
the  inscription  c.  rvbkllivs  blandvs  iiivir 
a.  A.  A.  F.  r.,  that  is,  Ann  Argmto  Aeri  Hondo 
/•'eri«ndoy  which  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
father  of  the  above-mentioned  Blandus.  (Eckhel, 
v.  p.  295.) 

BLA'SIO,  a  surname  of  the  Cornelia  and  Hel- 
via  gentea. 

I.  Cornelii  Blasioncs. 

1.  Cm.  Cornklius  L.  r.  Cn.  n.  Blasio,  who  is 
mentioned  nowhere  but  in  the  Fasti,  was  consul  in 
B.  c.  270,  censor  in  265,  and  consul  a  second  time 
in  257.  He  gained  a  triumph  in  270,  but  we  do 
not  know  over  what  people. 

2.  Cn.  Cornklius  Blasio,  was  praetor  in  Sicilv 
"IB.C.  194.    (Liv.  xxxiv.  42,43.) 

3.  P.  Cornklius  Blasio,  was 
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bassador  with  two  others  to  the  Carni,  Istri,  and 
Iapydes,  in  B.  c.  170.  In  168  he  was  one  of  the 
five  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  respecting  the 
boundaries  of  their  lands.    (Liv.  xliii.  7,  xlv.  13.) 

There  are  several  coins  belonging  to  this  family. 
The  obverse  of  the  one  annexed  has  the  inscription 
Bi.asio  Cn.  with  what  appears  to  be  the  head 
of  Mars :  the  reverse  represents  Dionysus,  with 
Pallas  on  his  left  hand  in  the  act  of  crowning  him 
and  another  female  figure  on  his  right.  (Eckhel, 
v.  p.  180.) 


II.  J/dvii  Blammn. 

1.  M.  Hxlvius  Blasio,  plebeian  aedile  mac. 
198  and  praetor  in  I.'1"-  He  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  further  Spain,  which  he  found  in  a  very 
disturbed  state  upon  his  arrival.  After  handing 
over  the  province  to  his  successor,  he  was  detained 
in  the  country  a  year  longer  by  a  severe  and 
tedious  illness.  On  his  return  home  through 
nearer  Spain  with  a  guard  of  6OO0  soldiers,  which 
the  praetor  Ap.  Claudius  had  given  him,  he  was 
attacked  by  an  army  of  20,000  Ccltiberi,  near  the 
town  of  IUiturgi.  These  he  entirely  defeated, 
slew  12,000  of  the  enemy,  and  took  IUiturgi  This 
at  least  was  the  statement  of  Valerius  Antias.  For 
this  victor)-  he  obtained  an  ovation  (n.c  195),  but 
not  a  triumph,  because  he  had  fought  under  the 
auspices  and  in  the  province  of  another.  In  the 
following  year  (194)  he  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
missioners for  founding  a  Roman  colony  at  Sipon- 
tum  in  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxxiL  27,  28,  xxxiiL  21, 
xxxiv.  10,  45.) 

2.  Hxlvius  Blahio,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
to  encourage  his  friend  D.  Brutus  to  meet  bis  death 
firmly,  when  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  in  n.  c  43.    (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  53.) 

BLA'SIUS,  BLA'TIUS,  or  BLA'TTI US,  one 
of  the  chief  men  at  Salapia  in  Apulia,  betrayed  the 
town  to  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  210,  together  with  s 
strong  Carthaginian  garrison  that  was  stationed 
there.  The  way  in  which  he  outwitted  his  rival 
Dasius  who  supported  the  Carthaginians  >»  related 
somewhat  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Ap* 
pian,  Annib.  45 — 4*7  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  38;  Vsl  Max. 
iii.  8,  extern.  1.) 

BLA'STARES,  MATTHAEUS,  a  hierem*- 
nachus  or  monk  in  holy  orders,  eminent  ass  Greek 
canonist,  who  composed,  about  the  year  1 386  (as 
Bishop  Beveridge  satisfactorily  makes  out  from  tbo 
author's  own  enigmatical  statement)  an  alphabetical 
compendium  of  the  contents  of  the  genuine  canons. 
It  was  intended  to  supply  a  more  convenient 
repertory  for  ordinary  use  than  was  furnished  by 
the  collections  of  Photius  and  his  commentators. 
The  letters  refer  to  the  leading  word  in  the  rubrics 
of  the  titles  and  under  each  letter  the  chapters 
begin  anew  in  numerical  order.  In  each  chapter 
there  is  commonly  an  abstract,  first  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical, then  of  the  secular  laws  which  relate  to 
the  subject ;  but  the  sources  whence  the  secular 
laws  are  cited  arc  not  ordinarily  referred  to,  and 
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cannot  always  be  determined.  The  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  are  derired  from  the  common  canoni- 
cal collections.  This  compilation,  as  the  numerous 
extant  manuscripts  prove,  became  very  popular 
among  ecclesiastics.  The  preface  to  the  Syntagma 
Alphabeticum  of  Blastares  contains  some  historical 
particulars,  mingled  with  many  errors,  concerning 
the  canon  and  imperial  law.  As  an  example  of 
the  errors,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  formation  of 
Justinian's  Digest  and  Code  is  attributed  to 
Hadrian.  In  most  MSS.  a  (.mall  collection  of 
minor  works,  probably  due  to  Blastares,  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Syntagma.  As  to  unpublished 
works  of  Blastares  in  MS.,  see  Fabric  liibL  Grate 
xii.  p.  205.  A  portion  of  the  Syntagma  (part  of 
B  and  I"),  which  was  probably  found  copied  in  a 
detached  form,  is  printed  in  Lcunclav.  Jur.  Grueco- 
Jiom.  toI.  i.  lib.  viii.;  but  the  only  complete  edition 
of  the  work  is  that  which  is  given  by  Beveridge 
in  his  Synodicon.  vol.  ii.  part.  2.  The  "matrimonial 
questions"  of  Blastares,  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jar. 
Grotto- Rom^  are  often  enumerated  as  a  distinct 
work  from  the  Syntagma,  but  in  reality  they  come 
under  the  head  Toujos.  At  the  end  of  the  Pere 
(■oar's  edition  of  Codinus  is  a  treatise,  written  in 
popular  verses  (  woXitutoI  ot<x°«  )»  concerning 
the  offices  of  the  Palace  of  Constantinople,  by 
Matthacus,  monk,  Sifnj*,  and  physician.  The 
author  may  possibly  be  no  other  than  Blastares. 
(Biencr,  6«cA.  dtr  AW.  pp.218— 222  ;  Walter, 
KinAmrrchL  §  79.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

BLEMMIDAS.   [Nicsphorur  Blbmmidas.] 

BLEPAEUS  ( BA#*oiot ),  a  rich  banker  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  also 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Alexis.  ( Dem. 
t.  Mdd.  p.  583.  17,  c  BotoL  de  Dot.  p.  1023.  19  ; 
A  then.  vi.  p.  241,  b.) 

BLESA'MRS,  a  Galatian,  a  friend  and 
minister  of  Deiotarus,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as 
aniKiAsaclor  to  Rome,  where  he  was  when  Cicero 
defended  his  master,  B.c  45.  (Cic.  pro  DeioL  12, 
14,  15.)  Blemmius  was  also  in  Rome  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  44.    (Cic  ad  AtL  xvl  3.) 

BLITOR  (BA/t«p),  satrap  of  Mesopotamia,  was 
deprived  of  his  satrapy  by  Antigonus  in  B.  c.  316, 
because  he  bad  allowed  Seleucus  to  escape  from 
Babylon  to  Egypt  in  that  year.  (Appian,  Syr. 
53.) 

BLO'SIUS  or  BLO'SSIUS,  the  name  of  a 
noble  family  in  Campania. 

1.  F.  Marius  Uuj»iun,  wasCampanian  praetor 
when  Capua  revolted  from  the  Romans  and  jobed 
Hannibal  in  a.  c.  216.    (Liv.  xxiii.  7.) 

2.  Blosii,  two  brothers  in  Capua,  were  the 
ringleaders  in  an  attempted  revolt  of  Capua  from 
the  Romans  in  B.  c.  210 ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  Bla«ii  and  their  associates  put  to 
death.    (Liv.  xxvii.  3.) 

3.  C.  Blosiuh,  of  Cumae,  a  iospes  of  Scaevola's 
family,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  urged  on  to  bring  forward 
his  agrarian  law.  After  the  death  of  Ti.  Gracchus 
he  was  accused  before  the  consuls  in  a.  c.  1 32,  on 
account  of  his  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
Gracchus,  and  fearing  the  issue  ho  fled  to  Aristo- 
nicas,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  Romans.  When  Aristonicut  was  con- 
qurrrd  shortly  afterwards,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Blosius  had  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  was  a  disciple  of 


Aritipater  of  Tarsus.  (Cic  de  Amic.  11,  de  Leq. 
Agr.  ii.  34 ;  Val.  Max.  it.  7.  §  1 ;  Pint  Ti 
Grace*.  8,  17,  20.) 

BOADICF/A  (some  MSS.  of  Tacitus  have  Bou- 
diceeu,  Boodida  or  Voadica,  and  Dion  Casrius  calls 
her  Bovfoovtra),  was  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  king 
of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.  Her  husband,  who  died  about  a.  d. 
60  or  61,  made  his  two  daughters  and  the  emperor 
Nero  the  heirs  of  his  private  property,  hoping 
thereby  to  protect  his  kingdom  and  his  family 
from  the  oppression  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Ro- 
mans stationed  in  Britain.  But  these  expectations 
were  not  realized;  for  Boadicca*  who  succeeded 
him,  saw  her  kingdom  and  her  house  robbed  and 
plundered  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  country  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
The  queen  herself  wa»  maltreated  even  with  blows, 
and  Romans  ravished  her  two  daughters.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Iceni  were  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  the  relatives  of  the  late  king 
treated  as  slaves.  These  outrages  were  com- 
mitted by  Roman  soldiers  and  veterans  under  the 
connivance  of  their  officers,  who  not  only  took  no 
measures  to  stop  their  proceedings,  but  Catus  De- 
cianus  was  the  most  notorious  of  all  by  his  extor- 
tion and  avarice.  At  last,  in  a.  n  62,  Boadicca,  a 
woman  of  manly  spirit  and  undaunted  courage, 
wa*  roused  to  revenge.  She  induced  the  Iceni  to 
take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and  also 
prevailed  upon  the  Trinobantes  and  other  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  join  them.  While  the  Irgnto 
Paulinus  Suetonius  was  absent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  island  of  Mona,  Camalodunum,  a  recently 
established  colony  of  veterans,  was  attacked  by 
the  Britons.  The  colony  solicited  the  aid  of  Catus 
Decianus,  who  however  was  unable  to  send  them 
more  than  200  men,  and  these  had  not  even  regular 
arms.  Camalodunum  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  soldiers,  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple 
which  formed  the  arx  of  the  place,  were  besieged 
for  two  days,  and  then  made  prisoners.  Petilius 
Cerealis,  the  legate  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  was 
advancing  to  relieve  Camalodunum,  was  met  by 
the  Britons,  and,  after  the  loss  of  his  infantry, 
escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  his  fortified  camp. 
Catus  Decianus,  who  in  reality  bore  all  the  guilt, 
made  his  escape  to  Gaul ;  but  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
who  had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  had 
returned  by  this  time,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  as  far  as  the  colony  of 
Londinium.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  it,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Britons,  and  the  municipium  of  Ve- 
rulamium  soon  after  experienced  the  same  fate :  in 
these  places  nearly  70,000  Romans  and  Roman 
allies  were  slain  with  cruel  tortures.  Suetonius 
saw  that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  His 
forces  consisted  of  only  about  10,000  men,  while 
those  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicca  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  230,000.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle,  the  queen  rode  in  a  chariot  with  her  two 
daughters  before  her,  and  commanded  her  army  in 
person.  She  harangued  her  soldiers,  reminded 
them  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  roused  their  courage  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  But  the  Britons  wore  conquered  by 
the  greater  military  skill  and  the  favourable  posi- 
tion of  the  Romans.  About  80,000  Britons  are 
said  to  have  fallen  on  that  day,  and  the  Romans 
to  have  lost  no  more  than  400.  Boadicea  would 
not  survive  this  irreparable  loss,  and  put  an  end  to 
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her  life  by  poison.  Her  body  was  interred  with 
great  solemnity  by  the  Britons,  who  then  dispersed. 
This  victory,  which  Tacitus  declares  equal  to  the 
great  victories  of  ancient  times,  finally  established 
the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain.  (Tac.  Ann,  xiv. 
31-37,  Agrk.  15,16;  Dion  Cass.  lxii.  1-12.)  TL.S.] 

BOCCHAR.  1.  A  king  of  the  Mauri  in  the 
time  of  Masinirsa,  b.  c.  204.  (Liv.  xxix.  30.) 

2.  A  general  of  Syphax,  who  sent  him  against 
Mnsinissa,  B.  c  204.  (Liv.  xxix.  32.)    [P.  S.J 

BO'CCHORIS  (Brfitxopa),  «»  Egyptian  king 
and  legislator,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  wis- 
dom, avarice,  and  bodily  weakness.  His  laws 
related  chiefly  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and 
to  pecuniary  obligations.  (Diod.  i.  94.)  From  his 
not  being  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  identical  with  Asychis. 
(Herod,  ii.  136.)  Kusebius  places  him  alone  in  the 
twenty-fourth  dynasty,  calls  him  aSaite,  and  says 
that,  after  reigning  forty-four  years,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  burnt  by  Sabacon.  (Ckron.  Arm.  pp. 
104,  318,  Mai  and  Zohrab;  compare  Syncellus, 
pp.  74,  b.,  184,  c.)  According  to  Wilkinson,  he 
began  to  reign  B.  c  812 ;  he  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Turphachthus ;  and  his  name  on  the  mo- 
numents is  Pehor,  Bakhor,  or  Amun-se-Pehor. 
(Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  pp.  130,  138.)  In  the  Ar- 
menian copy  of  Euscbius  his  name  is  spelt  Boccha- 
ris,  in  Syncellus  Boxx^P**.  (Sec  also  Aelian,  IlitL 
An.  xii.  3;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  3  ;  Athen.  x.  p.  418,  t, 
where  his  father  is  called  Neochabis.)     [  P.  $.] 

BOCCHUS  (BoVxm)-  A  kin?  of  Maurc- 
tania,  who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Jugurtha.  He  was  a  barba- 
rian without  any  principles,  assuming  alternately 
the  appearance  of  a  friend  of  Jugurtha  and  of  the 
Romans,  as  his  momentary  inclination  or  avarice 
dictated ;  but  he  ended  his  prevarication  by  be- 
traying Jugurtha  to  the  Romans.  In  b.  c  108, 
Jugurtha,  who  was  then  hard  pressed  by  the  pro- 
consul Q.  Metellus,  applied  for  assistance  to  Boc- 
chus, whose  daughter  was  his  wife.  Bocchus  com- 
plied the  more  readily  with  this  request,  since  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  hod  made  offers  of 
alliance  and  friendship  to  the  Romans,  which  had 
been  rejected.  But  when  Q.  Metellus  also  sent  an 
embassy  to  him  at  the  same  time,  Bocchus  entered 
into  negotiations  with  him  likewise,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  war  against  Jugurtha  was  al- 
most suspended  so  long  as  Q.  Metellus  had  the 
command.  When  in  a  c.  107,  C.  Marius  came  to 
Africa  as  the  successor  of  Metellus,  Bocchus  sent 
several  embassies  to  him,  expressing  his  desire  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  Rome ;  but  when 
at  the  same  time  Jugurtha  promised  Bocchus  the 
third  part  of  Numidia,  and  C.  Marius  ravaged  the 
portion  of  Bocchus's  dominion  which  he  had  for- 
merly taken  from  Jugurtha,  Bocchus  accepted  the 
proposal  of  Jugurtha,  and  joined  him  with  a  large 
force.  The  two  kings  thus  united  made  an  attack 
upon  the  Romans,  but  were  defeated  in  two  suc- 
cessive engagements.  Hereupon,  Bocchus  again 
sent  an  embassy  to  Marius,  requesting  him  to  des- 
patch two  of  his  most  trustworthy  officers  to  him, 
that  he  might  negotiate  with  them.  Marius  ac- 
cordingly sent  his  quaestor,  Sulla,  and  A.  Manlius, 
who  succcded  in  effecting  a  decided  change  in  the 
king's  mind.  Soon  after,  Bocchus  despatched  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Oaetuli,  and  having  made  their  escape  into  the 
camp  of  Sulla,  who  received  them  very  hospitably, 


they  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  hopes  of  an  alli- 
ance and  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people  were 
held  out  to  them.  When  Bocchus  was  informed 
of  this,  he  requested  an  interview  with  Soils. 
This  being  granted,  Sulla  tried  to  persuade  Boc- 
chus to  deliver  up  Jugurtha  into  the  bands  of 
the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  howevrr,  Ju- 
gurtha also  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  betray 
Sulla,  and  these  clashing  proposals  made  Bocchan 
hesitate  for  a  while  ;  but  he  at  last  determined  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  Sulla.  Jugurtha  was  ac- 
cordingly invited  to  negotiate  for  peace,  and  when 
he  arrived,  was  treacherously  token  prisoner,  and 
delivered  up  to  Sulla,  &  c  106.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Jugurtha  had  come  as  a  fugitive  to 
Bocchus,  and  was  then  handed  over  to  the  Romans. 
Bocchus  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  an  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  dedi- 
cate in  the  Capitol  statues  of  Victory  and  golden 
images  of  Jugurtha  representing  him  in  the  act  of 
being  delivered  up  to  Sulla.  (SalL  Jug.  19,  80- 
120  ;  Appian,  Nnmid.  3,  4  ;  Liv.  EpiL  66  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Fragm.  Jicimar.  n.  168,  169;  Eutrop.  ir. 
27  ;  Florus,  iii.  1  ;  Oros.  v.  15 ;  VcU.  PaU  ii.  12; 
Plut  Mar.  10,  32,  Sull.  3.) 

2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  bro- 
ther of  Bogud,  who  is  expressly  called  a  son  of 
Bocchus  I.  (Oros.  v.  21.)  These  two  brothers  for 
a  time  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Mauritania  in 
common,  and,  being  hostile  to  the  Pompeian  party. 
J.  Caesar  confirmed  them,  in  a  c  49,  as  kings  of 
Mauritania,  which  some  writers  describe  as  if 
Caesar  bad  then  raised  them  to  this  dignity.  In 
Caesar's  African  war,  Bocchus  was  of  great  service, 
by  taking  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Juba,  king  of  Nu- 
midia, and  thus  compelling  him  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Scipio.  Caesar  rewarded  him  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  dominions  of  Masinissa,  the  ally  of 
Juba,  which  however  was  taken  from  him,  after 
the  death  of  Caesar,  by  Arabion,  the  son  of  Masi- 
nissa. There  is  a  statement  in  Dion  Cassius  (xliii. 
36),  that,  in  B.c  45,  Bocchus  sent  his  sons  to 
Spain  to  join  Cn.  Pompcy.  If  this  is  true,  it  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that 
Bocchus  was  induced  by  jealousy  of  his  brother 
Bogud  to  desert  the  cause  of  Caesar  and  join  tic 
enemy ;  for  all  we  know  of  the  two  brothers 
shews  that  the  good  understanding  between  them 
had  ceased.  During  the  civil  war  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus,  Bocchus  sided  with  the  latter, 
while  Bogud  was  in  alliance  with  Antony.  When 
Bogud  was  in  Spain,  b.  c.  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the 
sole  government  of  Mauritania,  in  which  he  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Octavianus.  He  died 
about  b.  c.  33,  whereupon  his  kingdom  became  a 
Roman  province.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  42,  xliii.  3,  36, 
xlviii.  45,  xlix.  43 ;  Appian,  B.  c  ii.  96,  iv.  54, 
v.  26;  Hirt.  B.  Afr.'lb  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  828.)  [L.S.J 

BODON  (BoJJw),  an  ancient  hero,  from  whom 
the  Thes saltan  town  of  Bodone  derived  its  name. 
(Steph.  By*.  *.  v.  B«o«rn.)  [L.  S.J 

HODUOONA'TUS,  a  lender  of  the  Nerrii 
in  their  war  against  Caesar,  a.  c  57.  (Cars.  B.  G. 
ii.  23.) 

BOEBUS  (Boftos),  a  son  of  Glaphyrus,  from 
whom  the  Thessalian  town  of  Boebe  derived  its 
name.  (Steph.  Bvx.  s.  r.  Boi€n.)  [L.  S.] 

BOEDRO'MIUS  (BoifSpoVioi),  the  helper  in 
distress,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  the  origin 
of  which  is  explained  in  different  ways.  Accord- 
ing to  tome,  the  god  was  thus  called  becanae  be 
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had  assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  war  with  the 
Amazoni,  who  were  defeated  on  the  seventh  of 
Boedromion,  the  day  on  which  the  Hoedromia  were 
afterwards  celebrated.  (Plut.  The*.  27.)  According 
to  others,  the  name  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  the  war  of  Erechtheus  and  Ion  against 
Kurnolpus,  Apollo  had  advised  the  Athenians  to 
rush  upon  the  enemy  with  a  war-shout  (/3<nj),  if 
they  would  conquer.  ( HarpoeraL,  Suid.,  Etym.  M. 
$.r.  Btnttptfuoti  Callim.  Hymn.inApolL  69.)  [L.S.] 
BOEO  (Bowf),  an  ancient  poetess  of  Delphi, 
composed  a  hymn  of  which  PausaniaB  (x.  5.  §  4) 
has  preserved  four  lines.  Athcnaeus  (ix.  p.  393, 
e.)  cites  a  work,  apparently  a  poem,  entitled 
'OpriBcrfovlcL,  which  seems  to  have  contained  an 
account  of  the  myths  of  men  who  had  been  turned 
into  birds,  but  he  was  doubtful  whether  it  was 
written  by  a  poetess  Boeo  or  a  poet  Boeus  (Boloj): 
Antoninus  Liberalis  however,  quotes  it  (cc.  3, 
7,  and  1 1,  &c)  as  the  work  of  Boeus.  The 
name  of  Boeo  occurs  in  a  list  of  seers  given  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  i.  p.  333,  d.,  ecL 
Paris.  1629.) 

BOEOTUS  (Boiur6t),  a  son  of  Poseidon  or 
Itonns  and  Arnc  (Antiope  or  Melanippe),  and 
brother  of  Aeolus.  [Aeolus,  No.  3.]  He  was 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Boeotians,  who  derived 
their  name  from  him.  (Pans.  ix.  1.  §  1.)  [L.  $.] 
BOF/THIl'S,  whose  full  name  was  Axicim 
Manui  s  Sbvkrini's  Boethius  (to  which  a  few 
MSS.  of  his  works  add  the  name  of  Totyuatus,  and 
commentators  prefix  by  conjecture  the  praenomen 
Flavins  from  his  father's  consulship  in  a.  d.  487), 
a  Roman  statesman  and  author,  and  remarkable  as 
standing  at  the  close  of  the  classical  and  the  com- 
mencement of  scholastic  philosophy.  He  was 
born  between  a.  D.  470  and  475  (as  is  inferred 
from  Consol.  Phi/,  i.  1).  The  Anician  family  had 
for  the  two  preceding  centuries  been  the  most  il- 
lustrious in  Home  (see  Gibbon,  c.  31),  and  several 
of  its  members  haTc  been  reckoned  amongst  the 
direct  ancestors  of  Boethius  But  the  only  con- 
jecture worth  notice  is  that  which  makes  his  grand- 
father to  have  been  the  Flavius  Boethius  murdered 
by  Valentinian  III.  a.  d.  45.1.  His  father  was 
probably  the  consul  of  a.  D.  487,  and  died  in  the 
childhood  of  his  son,  who  was  then  brought  up  by 
some  of  the  chief  men  at  Rome,  amongst  whom 
were  pmbably  Festus  and  Symmachu*.  (Cotuol. 
Phil.  ii.  3.) 

He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning  (Enno- 
dios  Ep.  viii.  1)  and  his  laborious  translations  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Cassiodor.  Ep.  L  45)  as  well  as 
for  his  extensive  charities  to  the  poor  at  Rome, 
both  natives  and  strangers.  (Procop.  Goth.  LI.) 
In  his  domestic  life,  he  was  singularly  happy,  as 
the  husband  of  Rustkriana,  daughter  of  Symmachus 
(Cotuol.  Phil.  ii.  3,  4  ;  Procop.  Goth.  hi.  20),  and 
the  father  of  two  sons,  Anrelius  Anicius  Symma- 
chus, and  Anicius  Manlius  Scverinus  Boethius, 
who  were  consuls  a.d.  522.  (Consol.  Pkit.  ii.  3,  4.) 
He  naturally  rose  into  public  notice,  became  patri- 
cian before  the  usual  age  (Cotuol.  Phil.  ii.  3),  consul 
in  a.  n.  510,  as  appears  from  the  diptychon  of  his 
consulship  still  preserved  in  Brescia  (See  Fabric 
JIM.  Lot.  iii.  15),  and  princeps  scnatus.  (Procop. 
Goth.  LI.)  He  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  appointed 
(Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36)  magister  officiorum  in  his 
rourt,  and  was  applied  to  by  him  for  a  mathemati- 
cal regulation  of  the  coinage  to  prevent  forgery 
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(Cassiod.  Ep.  J.  10),  for  a  sun-dial  and  water- 
clock  for  Gundcbald,  king  of  the  Burgundians  (ib. 
t.  45),  and  for  the  recommendation  of  a  good  mu- 
sician to  Gov  is  king  of  the  Franks  (76.  ii.  40.) 
And  he  reached  the  height  of  his  prosperity  when, 
on  the  inauguration  of  his  two  sons  in  the  consu- 
late, a.  D.  522,  after  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
Theodoric,  he  distributed  a  largess  to  the  Roman 
populace  in  the  games  of  the  circus  (Cotuol.  Phil. 
iL  3.) 

This  happiness  was  suddenly  overcast  He  had 
resolved,  on  his  entrance  into  public  life,  to  carry 
out  the  saying  of  Plato,  "that  the  world  woulll 
only  be  happy  when  kings  became  philosophers  or 
philosophers  became  kings."  He  protected  and 
relieved  the  provincials  from  the  public  and  private 
rapine  to  which  they  were  exposed,  defended  the 
Campanians  against  the  praefect  of  the  practorium, 
saved  Paulinus  from  "the  dogs  of  the  palace,"  and 
restrained  the  oppressions  of  the  barbarian  officers 
Triguilla  and  Conigastus.  (Consol.  Phil.  L  4.)  This 
unflinching  integrity  naturally  provoked  enmity  in 
the  court  of  Theodoric;  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Albinus  when  ac- 
cused of  treason  by  the  informer  Cyprianus  seems 
to  have  been  the  plea  on  which  Gaudentius  Opilio, 
and  Basilius  charged  him  and  Symmachus  with 
tho  intention  of  delivering  Rome  from  the  barba- 
rian yoke, — to  which  was  added  the  charge  of 
sacrilege  or  magic  A  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
death  was  passed  against  him  unheard  (Cotuol. 
Phil.  i.  4),  and  he  was  imprisoned  at  Ticinum  in 
the  baptistry  of  the  church,  which  was  to  be  seen  at 
Pavia  till  1 584  (Tiraboschi,  vol.  iii.  lib.  i.  c  4),  dur- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  his  book  "  De  Consolationo 
Philosophiae."  He  was  executed  at  Calvenzano  ( in 
agro  Calventiano)  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36),  or  ac- 
cording to  the  general  belief,  at  Ticinum,  bv  behead- 
ing (Anast.  ViL  Pontif.  in  Joanne,  I. ;  Aim'oin.  Hut. 
Eranc.  n.  1 ),  or  (according  to  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36) 
by  the  torture  of  a  cord  drawn  round  his  head  till 
the  eyes  were  forced  from  their  sockets  and  then  by 
beating  with  clubs  till  he  expired.  Symmachus 
was  also  beheaded,  and  Rusticiana  reduced  to  po- 
verty, till  Amalasontha,  widow  of  Theodoric  and 
regent  during  her  son'B  minority,  replaced  his  sta- 
tues and  restored  to  her  his  confiscated  property. 
( Procop.  Coth.  i.  2,  A  nee.  1 0 ;  Jornand.  R<*>.  Get.  89. ) 
Rusticiana  was  however,  on  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
A.  p.  541,  chiefly  by  her  liberality  to  the  besieged, 
again  reduced  to  beggary,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  kindness  of  Totila  "from  the  fury  which  this 
liberality,  as  well  as  her  destruction  of  Theodoric's 
statues  in  revenge  for  her  husband  and  father,  had 
excited  in  the  Gothic  army.  (Procop.  Goth.  iii.  20.) 
In  a.  d.  722,  a  tomb  was  erected  to  Boethius'* 
memory  by  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  tielo  d'Oro,  and  in  a.  d. 
990,  a  more  magnificent  one  by  Otho  III.,  with  an 
epitaph  by  pope  Sylvester  II.  '(Tiraboschi,  vol.  iii. 
lib.  i.  c.  4.) 

With  the  facts  stated  above  have  been  mixed 
up  various  stories  more  or  less  disputed,  whicli 
seem  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  post- 
humous reputation. 

1.  The  story  of  his  eighteen  years'  stay  at 
Athens  and  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  Proclus 
rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  spurious  treatise 
"  De  Disciplina  Scholarium,"  proved  by  Thomasius 
to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Brabnntinus  °r 
Cantipratinus  The  sentence  of  Cassiodorus(L  45) 
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inaccurately  quoted  by  Gibbon  (u  Atheniensium 
acholaa  [not  Athena*]  longe  posit**  [not  posito*] 
introisti")  as  a  proof  of  his  visit  to  Athens,  is 
really  a  statement  of  the  reverse,  being  a  rhetorical 
assertion  of  the  fact,  that  though  living  at  Rome, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of 
Greece.    Compare  the  similar  expressions  in  the 

same  letter  :  **  Plato  . . .  Aristoteles  Quirinali 

voce  disoeptant.n 

2.  The  three  consulships  sometimes  ascribed  to 
him  are  made  up  from  that  of  his  father  in  487, 
and  that  of  his  sons  in  522. 

3.  Besides  his  wife,  Rusticiana,  later  and  espe- 
cially Sicilian  writers  have  supposed,  that  he  was 
previously  the  husband  of  a  Sicilian  lady.  El  pis, 
authoress  of  two  hymns  used  in  the  Breviary 
("  Decora  lux,"  and  44  Beat*  Pastor,"  or  according 
to  others,  44  A  urea  luce,"  and  44  Felix  per  omncs"), 
and  by  her  to  have  had  two  sons,  Patricius  and 
Ilypatius,  Greek  consuls  in  A.  o.  500.  But  this 
has  no  ground  in  history :  the  expression  44  soccr- 
orum,"  in  Conml.  PhiL  ii.  3,  refers  not  to  two 
fathers-in-law,  but  to  the  parents  of  Rusticiana ; 
and  the  epitaph  of  Elpis,  which  is  the  only  authen- 
tic record  of  her  life,  contradicts  the  story  altoge- 
ther, by  implying  that  she  followed  her  husband 
(who  is  not  named)  into  exile,  which  would  of 
course  leave  no  time  for  his  second  marriage  and 
children.  (See  Tiraboschi,  vol.  iii.  lib.  i.  c  4.) 

4.  Paulus  Diaconus  (book  vil),  Anastasius  (  Fit. 
Pontif.  in  Joanne  I.),  and  later  writers,  have 
connected  his  death  with  the  embassy  of  pope 
John  I.  to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  the 
Catholics,  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  im- 
plicated. But  this  story,  not  being  alluded  to  in 
the  earlier  accounts,  appears  to  have  arisen,  like 
the  last-mentioned  one,  from  the  desire  to  connect 
his  name  more  distinctly  with  Christianity,  which 
leads  to  the  last  and  most  signal  variation  in  his 
history. 

5.  He  was  long  considered  as  a  Catholic  saint 
and  martyr,  and  in  later  times  stories  were  current 
of  his  having  been  a  friend  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
having  supped  at  Monte  Cassino  (Trithcmius,  a/K 
Fabric.  UiU.  Lai.  iii.  15),  and  again  of  miracles  at 
his  death,  as  carrying  his  head  in  his  hand  (Life 
of  him  by  Martian  us,  ap.  Baron.  AnnaL  a.  d.  526, 
No.  17,  18),  which  lost  indeed  probably  arose 
from  the  met  of  this  being  the  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  martyrdom  by  decapitation ;  as  the  parti- 
cular day  of  his  death  (Oct  23)  was  probably 
fixed  by  its  being  the  day  of  two  other  saints  of 
the  same  name  of  Severinus. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  details,  the 
question  of  his  Christianity  itself  is  beset  with 
difficulties  in  whichever  way  it  may  be  determined. 
On  the  one  hand,  if  the  works  on  dogmatical  theo- 
logy ascribed  to  him  be  really  his,  the  question  is 
settled  in  the  affirmative.  But,  in  that  case,  the 
total  amission  of  all  mention  of  Christianity  in  the 
w  Consolatio  Philosophiae,"  in  passages  and  under 
circumstances  where  its  mention  seemed  to  be  im- 
peratively demanded,  becomes  so  great  a  perplexity 
that  various  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  solve  it. 
Bcrtius  conjectured,  that  there  was  to  have  been 
a  sixth  book,  which  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
Glareanus,  though  partly  on  other  grounds,  with  the 
independent  judgment  for  which  he  is  commended 
by  Niebuhr,  rejected  the  work  itself  as  spurious. 
Finally,  Professor  Hand,  in  Erich  and  timber's 
Encyclopedic,  has  with  much  ingenuity  maintained 


the  opposite  hypothesis,  via.  that  Boethius  was  not 
a  Christian  at  all,  and  that  the  theological  works 
ascribed  to  him  were  written  by  another  Boetbius, 
who  waa  afterwards  confounded  with  him  ;  and 
hence  the  origin  or  confirmation  of  the  mistake. 
In  favour  of  this  theory  may  be  mentioned,  over 
and  above  the  general  argument  arising  from  the 
Consolatio  Philosophiae,  (I.)  The  number  of  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Boetbius  in  or  about  that 
time.  See  Fabric  BiU.  Lot,  iii.  15.  (2.)  The 
tendency  of  that  age  to  confound  persons  of  in- 
ferior note  with  their  more  famous  namesakes,  as 
well  as  to  publish  anonymous  works  under  cele- 
brated names ;  as,  for  example,  the  ascription 
to  St.  Athanasius  of  the  hymn  44  Quicunquc  vult,1* 
or  to  St  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  of  the  works 
which  go  under  his  name.  (3.)  The  evidently 
fabulous  character  of  all  the  events  in  his  life 
alleged  to  prove  his  Christianity.  (4.)  The  ten- 
dency which  appears  increasingly  onwards  through 
the  middle  ages  to  Christianize  eminent  heathens  ; 
as  for  example,  the  embodiment  of  such  traditions 
with  regard  to  Trajan,  Virgil,  and  Statius,  in  the 
Divina  Comcdia  of  Dante.  Still  sufficient  difficul- 
ties remain  to  prevent  an  implicit  acquiescence  in 
this  hypothesis.  Though  no  author  quotes  the 
theological  works  of  Boethius  before  Hincmor  (a.  d. 
850),  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any  doubt  as  to  their 
genuineness  ;  and  also,  though  the  general  tone  of 
the  Consolatio  is  heathen,  a  few  phrases  seem  to 
savour  of  a  belief  in  Christianity,  e.  a.  an<yiira 
virtute  (iv.  5),  pat  nam  for  44  heaven**  (v.  1,  iv.  1), 
teri  praevia  lummis  (iv.  1 ). 

After  all,  however  the  critical  question  be 
settled,  the  character  of  Boetbius  is  not  much 
affected  by  it  For  as  it  must  be  determined  al- 
most entirely  from  the  44  Consolatio,"  in  which  be 
speaks  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  from  the 
abstract  statements  of  doctrine  in  the  theological 
treatises,  which,  even  if  genuine,  are  chiefly  com- 
piled with  hardly  an  expression  of  personal  feel- 
ing, from  the  works  of  St  Augustin,  on  the  one 
band  the  general  silence  ou  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tianity in  such  a  book  at  such  a  period  of  his  life, 
proves  that  if  he  was  a  Christian,  its  doctrines 
could  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  his  living  belief ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  incidental  phrases  above 
quoted,  the  strong  religious  theism  which  pervades 
the  whole  work,  the  real  belief  which  it  indicates 
in  prayer  and  Providence,  and  the  unusually  high 
tone  of  his  public  life,  prove  that,  if  a  heathen,  his 
general  character  roust  have  been  deeply  tinged 
by  the  contemporaneous  influence  of  Christianity. 

He  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  one  of  a  pro- 
bably large  class  of  men,  such  as  will  always  be 
found  in  epochs  between  the  fall  of  one  system  of 
belief  and  the  rise  of  another,  and  who  by  hovering 
on  the  confines  of  each  can  hardly  be  assigned  ex- 
clusively to  either, — one  who,  like  Epictetus  and 
the  Antonincs,  and,  nearer  his  own  time,  the  poet 
Claudian  and  the  historian  Zosimus,  was  by  his 
deep  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  led  to  look  for  practical  sup- 
port to  a  heathen  or  half-heathen  philosophy  ; 
whilst  like  them,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  his 
religious  and  moral  views  received  an  elevation 
from  their  contact  with  the  now  established  faith 
of  Christianity. 

The  middle  position  which  he  thus  occupied  by 
his  personal  character  and  belief,  he  also  occupies 
in  the  general  history  and  literature  of  the  world* 
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Being  the  hut  Roman  of  any  note  who  understood 
the  language  and  studied  the  literature  of  Greece, 
and  living  on  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  world,  he  it  one  of  the  most  important  links 
between  them.  At  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
his  public  life  to  protect  the  declining  fortunes  of 
Rome  against  the  oppression  of  the  barbarian  in- 
Tadera,  so  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  literary 
life  to  keep  alive  the  expiring  light  of  Greek 
literature  amidst  the  growing  ignorance  of  the  age. 
The  complete  ruin  of  the  ancient  world,  which  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  on  his  death,  imparted 
to  this  object  an  importance  and  to  himself  a 
celebrity  far  beyond  what  be  could  ever  have 
anticipated.  In  the  total  ignorance  of  Greek 
writers  which  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  14th 
century,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type 
of  all  philosophers,  as  Auijustin  was  of  all  theology 
and  Virgil  of  all  literature,  and  hence  the  tendency 
throughout  the  middle  ages  to  invest  him  with  a 
distinctly  Christian  and  almost  miraculous  charac- 
ter. In  Dante,e. g.  he  is  thus  described.  (Farad,  x. 
124)  -.— 

Per  Teder  ogni  ben  dentro  vi  gode 
L*  anima  santa,  che  'I  mondo  fallnce 
Fa  manifesto  a  chi  di  lei  ben  ode  ; 
Ix>  corpo,  ond  'ella  fu  cacciata,  giace 
Giuao  in  Cieldauro,  ed  essa  da  martiro 
£  da  esiglio  venne  a  questa  pace. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into 
Europe  in  the  1 3th  century,  Boethius's  fame  gradu- 
ally died  away,  and  be  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
of  an  author,  who  having  served  a  great  purpose  for 
nearly  1000  years,  now  that  that  purpose  has  been 
accomplished,  will  sink  into  obscurity  as  general  as 
was  once  his  celebrity.    The  first  author  who 
quotes  his  works  is  Hincmar  (i.  211,  460,  474, 
5  J  1 ),  a.  d.  850,  and  in  the  subsequent  literature 
of  the  middle  ages  the  Consolatio  gave  birth  to 
imitations,  translations,  and  commentaries,  in- 
numerable.   (Wartou's  Eng.  Fuel,  ii  342,  343.) 
Of  four  classics  in  the  Paris  library  in  a.  d.  1300 
this  was  one.  (Ib.  L  p.  cxii.)    Of  translations  the 
most  famous  were  one  into  Greek,  of  the  poetical 
portions  of  the  work,  by  Maxim  us  Planudes  (first 
published  by  Weber,  Darmstadt,  1833),  into 
Hebrew  by  Ben  Banschet  (Wolf.  Bibl.  Ileb.  i. 
229,  1092,  243,  354,  369  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  LaL  iii. 
15),  into  old  High  German  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  by  St.  Gallen;  into  French  by  J.. 
Mean,  in  1 300,  at  the  order  of  Philip  the  Fair  ; 
but  above  all,  that  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  which  is  doubly  interesting,  (I.)  as  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature; 
(2.)  as  the  chief  literary  relic  of  Alfred  himself, 
whose  own  mind  appears  not  only  in  the  freedom 
of  the  translation,  but  also  in  large  original  inser- 
tions relative  to  the  kingly  office,  or  to  Christian 
history,  which  last  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the 
total  absence  of  any  such  in  Boethius's  own  work. 
(Of  this  the  best  edition  is  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  with 
Mtos  and  translation,  1828.) 

Of  imitations  may  be  mentioned  (1),  Chaucer's 
Testament  of  Love.  (  Warton's  Eng.PoeL  ii.  295.) 
2.  Coumdaiio  Mouaekorum,  by  Echard,  1130.  3. 
ComaoUtfu,  rw^w  by  Gcrson.  4.  The  King's 
Complaint,  by  James  I.  5.  An  Imitation,  by 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  15  th  century. 
Hoe  thiol's  own  works  are  as  follow : — 1.  De 
FkUoeophiae.  Of  its  moral  and 
need  be  said.    In  a 
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literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  Philosophy,  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Pastor  of  Hennas,— a  work  which  it  resembles  in 
the  liveliness  of  personification,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  variety  and  superior  in  diction.  Tbo  alter- 
nation of  prose  and  verse  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  nearly  contemporary  work  of 
Marcianus  Capella  on  the  nuptials  of  Mercury  and 
Philology.  The  verses  are  almost  entirely  bor- 
rowed from  Seneca. 

2.  De  Uniiate  et  l/no,  and  De  Arithmetic*  libri 
ii. ;  3.  De  Afusica  libri  v. ;  4.  De  Geometria  libri 
u.  ;  5.  In  Forphyrii  Phoaucit  Itagogen  de  Pratdi- 
cabtlibus  a  Victorino  tronstatam  Diologi  ii. ;  6.  In 
tandem  a  et  Latin*  venom  Erpotitio  tecunda  libri* 
totidem;  7.  In  Categoriat  Arittotelis  libri  ii.;  8. 
In  librum  Arittotelit  de  lute rpreiatione  Minorvm 
Commentariprum  libri  ii.,  and  a  second  ed.  called 
Comment.  Jlfajora,  in  6  books  ;  9.  Analtfikorum 
A  ristotelis  priorum  et  posteriorum  libri  iv.;  10.  In~ 
irwludio  ad  Categoric**  Sfllogitmot ;  11.  De  Sy/lo- 
gimw  Categorico  libri  ii,  and  De  Hy}<oth*tico  libri 
ii  ;  12.  De  Dkitiane,  and  De  Dejtnitione ;  13,  7b- 
picorum  AriUotelii  libri  riii ;  14.  Elenchorum  So- 
phistkorum  libri  ii.  ;  15.  In  Topka  Ciceroni*  libri 
vi. ;  16.  De  Dijermtiit  Topici*  libri  iv.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at 
VeneMoL,  1491  (or  1492);  the  beat  and  most 
complete  at  Basel,  1570,  fol. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  his  life  are  the 
Epistles  of  Ennodius  and  Cassiodorus,  and  the 
History  of  Procopius.  The  chief  modem  autho- 
rities are  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lot.  iii.  15 ;  Tiraboschi, 
vol.  iii.  lib.  1.  cap.  4  ;  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  G ruber's 
Encydopadie ;  Barberinj,  CriL  ttoriax  Etposizunve 
della  Vita  di  Sev.  /ioexio,  Pavia,  1783  ;  Heyne, 
Centura  ingenii,  £c  Bottkii,  Gottin.1806.  [A.  P.  S.J 

BOE'THUS  (Boijtfar).  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
who  perhaps  lived  even  before  the  time  of  C'hrysippus, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works.  One  of  them 
was  entitled  «pi  fniotvs,  from  which  Diogenea 
Laertiui  (viL  148)  quotes  his  opinion  about  the 
essence  of  God ;  another  was  called  wtpi  elpapfUvns^ 
of  which  the  same  writer  (rii.  149)  mentions  the 
eleventh  book.  This  latter  work  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  one  to  which  Cicero  refers  in  his  treatise 
on  Divination  (i.  8,  ii  21).  PhUo  (de  A  fund, 
incorrupt,  ii.  p.  497,  ed.  Mangey)  mentions  him 
together  with  Posidonius,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  Boetbus  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch. {De  Flacit.  PhUo*.  iii  2.) 

2.  An  Epicurean  philosopher  and  geometrician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Pytk.  Orac.  p. 
396,  d.),  and  is  introduced  by  the  same  writer  in 
the  Sympotuica  (v,  1,  p.  673,  c);  but  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Platonic  philosopher  and  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato's  works  (vvraywyi 
\*£twp  VLKarrttviKvy),  dedicated  to  Melanthus, 
which  Photius  (Cod.  154)  preferred  to  the  similar 
work  of  Timaeus  still  extant.  Another  work  on 
the  ambiguous  words  of  Plato  (**pi  rmv  wapa  nxd- 
T«m  dwoaovfUrmw  A«£««ir)  was  dedicated  to  Atbe- 
nagoraa.  (Phot,  Cod.  155.)  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  the  Boethus  who  wrote  an  exegesis  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus  (Gcminus,  Introd.  ad  Fkacn. 
14)  is  uncertain,  and  also  whether  he  is  the  oue 
against  whom  Porphyrius  wrote  his  work  »»pl 
tyX**  (Euseb.  Pruep.  Evang.  xiv.  10,  xv.  1 1,  lo  v 
comp.  Hesych.  t.  v.  ltd  warrm*  rprrijj ;  Aeneas, 
Gax,  Tkcopkr.  p.  16.)  [L.S.] 
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BOF/THUS  (Bo^floj),  surnamed  Sidonicr,  was 
born  at  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  As  he  is  called  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Peripatetic  Andronicus  of  Rhodes 
(Amnion.  Herro.  Comment,  in  Arittol.  Catcg.  p.  8, 
cd.  Aid.  1546),  he  mast  hare  travelled  at  an  early 
age  to  Rome  and  Athens,  in  which  cities  Andro- 
nicus is  known  to  hare  taught  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
757),  who  mentions  him  and  his  brother  Diodotus 
among  the  celebrated  persons  of  Sidon,  speaks  of 
him  at  the  tame  time  as  his  own  teacher  in  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy.  Among  his  works,  all  of 
which  are  now  lost,  there  was  one  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  and  also  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
Categories,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammonius  in 
his  commentary  on  the  same  work  of  Aristotle. 
Ammonius  quotes  also  an  opinion  of  Boetbus  con- 
cerning the  study  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  viz. 
that  the  student  should  begin  with  the  Physics 
(drd  ttji  (pvfftJrijf),  whereas  Andronicus  had  main- 
tained, that  the  beginning  should  be  made  d*d 
rvt  XoytKrjt,  fois  W9pt  -r/jf  dir&«((ir  yirtTcu. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Grate  iii.  p.  480;  Schneider,  Epi- 
meirum  III.  ad  Aristnt.  Hist.  Anim.  p.  xcv.; 
Buhle,  Aristot.  Opera,  I  p.  297;  Stahr,  Arirtotelia, 
ii.  p.  129,  Ac.)  [A.  S.] 

BOETHUS  (BoijMi),  the  autbor  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  in  praise  of  Pylades,  a 
pantomime  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  674)  describes  him  as 
a  bad  citizen  and  a  bad  poet,  who  gained  the 
favour  of  Antony  by  some  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  was  s<<t  by  him  over  the  gymnasium 
and  public  games  in  Tarsus.  In  this  office  he  was 
guilty  of  peculation,  but  escaped  punishment  by 
flattering  Antony.  He  was  afterwards  expelled 
from  Tarsus  by  Athenodorus,  with  the  approbation 
of  Augustus.  [P.  S.] 

BOETHUS  (BoijAh),  a  sculptor  and  embosser 
or  chaser  of  Carthage  (Pans.  v.  17.  §  1)  of  uncer- 
tain age.  Pliny  (H.N.  xxxiii.  12.  a.  55)  praises 
his  excellence  in  embossing  and  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  1.0) 
in  sculpture.  Miillcr  {Handb.  d.  Arch.  §  159.  1) 
suspects,  and  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  read- 
ing Kapxifionot  i»  corrupted  out  of  KaXxti&ovtot. 
The  artist  would  then  not  be  an  inhabitant  or  even 
a  native  of  the  barbarian  Carthage,  but  of  the 
Greek  town  of  Chalcedon  in  Asia  Minor.  [Acra- 
UAS.J  [W.  I.J 

BOEUS  (Boils),  »  ton  of  Heracles,  and  founder 
of  the  Laconian  town  of  Boeae,  to  which  he  led 
colonists  from  Etis,  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (Paus. 
iiL  22.  §  9.)  [L.S] 

BOEUS.  [Boso.] 

BOGES  (B^yns),  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion 
in  Thrace,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  in  b.  c. 
480.  Bogea  continued  to  hold  the  place  till  a  a 
476,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  under 
Cimon.  Bogcs,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  de- 
fend the  town,  and  refusing  to  surrender  it,  killed 
his  wife,  children,  and  family,  and  set  fire  to  the 
place,  in  which  he  himself  perished.  ( Herod,  vii.  1 1 3, 
107  ;  Pint.  Cim.  7,  who  calls  him  Bewrnt  ;  Paus. 
viii.  8.  §  5,  who  calls  him  Boifi ;  Polyaen.  vii.  24, 
who  calls  him  Brfpyr/r  ;  comp.  Diod.  xi.  60.) 

BOGUD  (Bo-yovat)  was  king  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  in  which  title  he  was  confirmed  by 
Julius  Caesar,  a  c  49,  as  a  reward  for  his  ad- 
herence to  him  in  opposition  to  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey. (Dion  Cass.  xli.  42;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x. 
32 ;  Sueton.  JuL  52.)  Accordingly,  while  Caesar 
engaged  with  his  rival  in  Greece,  a  c.  48,  we 
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find  llopud  zealously  lending  his  aid  to  Ca&sius 
Longinus,  Caesar's  pro-praetor  in  further  Spain,  to 
quell  the  sedition  in  that  province.  (Hirt.  ItclL 
Alex.  62.)  Again,  during  Caesar's  campaign  in 
Africa,  a  c.  46,  Mauretania  was  invaded  unsuccess- 
fully by  the  young  Cn.  Pompey ;  and  when  Juba, 
the  Numidian,  was  hastening  to  join  his  forces  to 
those  of  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Bogud  attacked  his 
dominions  at  the  instigation  of  the  Roman  exile 
P.  Sitius,  and  obliged  him  to  return  for  their  de- 
fence. (Hirt.  Bell.  Afrie.  23,  25,  comp.  c  95  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xliii.  3.)  In  Caesar's  war  in  Spain 
against  Pompey's  sons,  a  c.  45,  Bogud  joined  the 
former  in  person  ;  and  it  was  indeed  by  his  attack 
on  the  camp  of  Cn.  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Munda 
that  Labicnus  was  drawn  from  his  post  in  the  field 
to  cover  it,  and  the  scale  was  thus  turned  in  Cae- 
sar's favour.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  38.)  After  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  Bogud  espoused  the  side  of 
Antony,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  the  furtherance  of 
these  interests  that  he  crossed  over  to  Spain  in 
a  c.  38,  and  so  lost  his  kingdom  through  a  revolt  of 
his  subjects,  fomented  in  his  absence  by  Bocchus. 
This  prince's  usurpation  was  confirmed'  by  Octa- 
vius,  and  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
(rift  of  a  freer  constitution  to  the  Tingitanians. 
(Dion  Cats,  xlviii.  45.)  Upon  this,  Bogud  betook 
himself  into  Greece  to  Antony,  for  whom  we  after- 
wards find  him  holding  the  town  of  Methone,  at 
the  capture  of  which  by  Agrippa  he  lost  his  life 
about  the  end  of  a  a  32  or  the  beginning  of  31. 
(Dion  Cass.  L  11.)  [E.  E.] 

BOIOCALUS,  the  leader  of  the  Ansibarii,  a 
German  people,  was  a  man  of  great  renown,  and 
had  long  been  faithful  to  the  Romans,  but  made 
war  against  them  in  a.  d.  59.  (Tac  Awn.  xiii. 

55,  56.) 

BOIORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  the  Boii,  who  in 
a  c.  1 94,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  excited 
his  countrymen  to  revolt  from  the  Romans,  and 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  Tib.  Sempronius, 
the  consul,  who  had  advanced  into  his  territory. 
The  Boii  continued  to  give  the  Romans  trouble  for 
several  successive  years,  till  their  reduction  by 
Scipio  in  a  c.  191  ;  but  of  Boiorix  himself  we  find 
no  further  mention  in  Livy.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  46,  47, 

56,  xxxv.  4,  5,  40,  xxxvL  38,  39.)       [E.  E.] 
BOLA'NUS,  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  recommended 

by  him  to  P.  Sulpicius  in  a  c.  54.  (Cic  ad  /'ass. 
xiii.  77.) 

Bolanng  also  occurs  in  Horace  (Sat  L  9.  1 1)  as 
the  name  of  a  well-known  furious  fellow,  who 
would  not  submit  to  any  insult  or  impertinence. 

BOLA'NUS,  VETTIUS,  commanded  a  legion 
under  Corbulo  in  the  war  against  Tigranes  in  Ar- 
menia, a.  D.  63,  and  was  appointed  governor  of 
Britain  in  69,  in  the  place  of  Trcbellius  Maximua. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius, 
Bolanus  did  not  declare  in  favour  of  either ;  and, 
during  his  government  of  the  province,  he  attempt- 
ed nothing  against  the  Britons,  and  allowed  hi* 
troops  great  licence.  But,  as  his  administration 
was  marked  by  integrity,  he  was  popular  in  the 
province.  The  praises  which  Stntius  bestows  upon 
Bolanus  in  the  poem  (SUv.  v.  2.  34,  &c),  addressed 
to  his  son  Crispinus,  must  be  set  down  to  flattery. 
(Tac  Ann.  xv.  3,  Hid.  ii.  65,  97,  Agric.  3,  16.) 
BO'LGIUS.  [Bklgil'r.] 
BOLIS.  [AciiABtjs,  p.  8,  a.] 
BOLUS  (BuKot).  Under  this  name  Suidas,  and 
him,  mention  a  Pythagorean  phila- 
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aophcr  of  Mende,  to  whom  they  ascribe  several 
works,  which  are  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
From  this  Pythagorean,  Suidas  distinguishes  a 
Bolus  who  was  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of  Dc- 
mocritus,  who  wrote  on  medicine  and  also  an  his- 
torical work.  But,  from  a  passage  of  Columella 
(vii.  5  ;  comp.  Stobaeus,  S?rm.  51 ),  it  appears  that 
Bolus  of  Mende  and  the  follower  of  Dcmocritus 
were  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  lived  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Theophrastus, 
whose  work  on  plants  he  appears  to  have  known. 
(Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.  'AtyvvOos ;  Schol.  ad  Nicund. 
7Viw,  764.)  [L.  S.] 

BOMILCAR  (BoM*A*«,  BoafiikKas).  1.  A 
commander  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Aga- 
thocles,  when  the  latter  invaded  Africa,  B.  c.  3)0. 
In  the  first  battle  with  the  invaders,  Bomilcar,  his 
colleague  Hanno  having  fallen,  betrayed  the  fortune 
of  the  day  to  the  enemy,  with  the  view,  according 
to  Diodorus,  of  humbling  the  spirit  of  his  country- 
men, and  so  making  himself  tyrant  of  Carthage. 
(Diod.  xx.  10,12;  comp.  Arist.  Polit.  v.  11,  ed. 
Bekk.)  Two  years  after  this,  n.  c.  308,  after 
many  delays  and  misgivings,  he  attempted  to  seise 
the  government  with  the  aid  of  500  citizens  and  a 
number  of  mercenaries  ;  but  his  followers  were  in- 
duced to  desert  him  by  promises  of  pardon,  and  he 
himself  was  token  and  crucified.  (Diod.  xx.  43, 44  ; 
Justin,  xxii.  7.) 

2.  Father  of  the  Hanno  who  commanded  a  portion 
of  Hannibal's  army  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
B.C.  21K.  This  Bomilcar  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Carthaginian  Suffctes  (rer,  not  praetor ;  see 
Gottiing,  Krcnrs.  Hi.  ad  Arist.  Polit.  p.  484),  and 
to  have  presided  in  that  assembly  of  the  senate 
m  which  the  second  Punic  war  was  resolved  on. 
(Polyb.  iil  33,  42;  Liv.  xxi.  18, 27, 28.) 

3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies 
which  were  voted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  n.  c  216,  and  with  which  he  arrived  in 
Italy  in  the  ensuing  year.   (Liv.  xxiii.  13,41.) 
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the  aid  of  Syracuse,  then  besieged  by  the  Romans; 
but,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  supe- 
rior fleet  of  the  enemy,  he  withdrew  to  Africa. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  36.)  Two  years  after,  we  again  find 
him  at  Syracuse ;  for  we  hear  of  his  making  his 
escape  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  to  Carthage 
intelligence  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  city  fall  of 
which,  except  Achradina,  was  in  the  possession  of 
Marcellus),  and  returning  within  a  few  days  with 
100  ships.  (Liv.  xxv.  25.)  In  the  same  year,  on 
the  destruction  by  pestilence  of  the  Carthaginian 
land-forces  under  Hippocrates  and  Himilco,  Bo- 
milcar again  sailed  to  Carthage  with  the  news, 
and  returned  with  130  ships,  but  was  prevented 
by  Marcellus  from  reaching  Syracuse.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Tarentum,  apparently  with  the  view 
of  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Roman  garrison 
in  that  town ;  but,  as  the  presence  of  his  force 
only  increased  the  scarcity  under  which  the  Tarcn- 
tines  themselves  suffered,  they  were  obliged  to 
dismiss  him.  (Liv.  xxv.  27,  xxvi.  20  ;  comp.  Po- 
lyb. S/dcil.  RtL  ix.  1 ;  Schweig.  ad  loc.) 

4.  A  Numidian,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
gurtha, by  whom  he  was  employed  on  many  secret 
services.  In  particular,  when  Jugurtha  was  at 
R-ituo,  in  B.  c.  108,  Bomilcar  undertook  and  ef- 
fected for  him  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  who 
happened  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  and 
who,  as  well  as  Jugurtha  himself,  was  a  grandson 


of  Masinissa,  and  a  rival  claimant  to  the  throne  of 
Numidia,  The  murder  was  discovered  and  traced 
to  Bomilcar,  who  was  obliged  to  enter  into  largo 
recognizances  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial ;  but, 
before  the  trial  came  on,  his  master  privately  sent 
him  back  to  Africa.  (Soil.  Jug.  35  ;  comp.  Liv. 
Epit.  64.)  In  the  ensuing  year,  we  find  him  com- 
manding a  portion  of  Jugurtha's  army,  with  which 
he  was  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  the  river  Mu- 
thul  by  Rutilius,  lioutenant  of  Metellus.  (Sail. 
Jug.  49,52,53.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
Metellus,  after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Zama, 
engaged  Bomilcar  by  promises  of  Roman  favour  to 
deliver  Jugurtha  to  him  alive  or  dead  ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  at  his  instigntion  that  the  king  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  offers  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  Metellus.  (Sail-  Jap.  61,  62.)  In  con- 
sequence of  this  advice  Bomilcar  seems  to  have 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  master,  which 
urged  him  the  more  towards  the  execution  of  his 
treachery.  Accordingly  be  formed  a  plot  with 
Nabdalsa,  a  Numidian  nobleman,  for  the  seizure  or 
assassination  of  the  king  ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
covered to  Jugurtha  by  Nabdalsa'*  agent  or 
secretary,  and  Bomilcar  was  put  to  death.  (Sail. 
Jug.  70,71.)  [E.E.] 

BONA  DEA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunus, 
and  was  herself  called  Fauna,  Fatua,  or  On) a. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  314;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.) 
She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  as  a  chaste  and  prophetic  divinity ;  and  her 
worship  was  so  exclusively  confined  to  women, 
that  men  were  not  even  allowed  to  know  her 
name.  Faunus  himself  had  not  been  able  to  over- 
come her  aversion  to  men,  except  by  changing  her 
into  a  serpent.  (Cic.  de  Harusp.  resp.  17  ;  Varr. 
ap.  Lactant.  L  22  ;  Serv.  /.  c.)  She  revealed  her 
oracles  only  to  females,  as  Faunus  did  only  to 
males.  Her  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  in  the  Aven- 
tine,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  her  by  Claudia, 
a  pure  maiden.  (Mncrob.  /.  c. ;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  148, 
&c)  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  she  had  also 
a  sanctuary  between  Aricia  and  Bovillae.  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  31 ;  Ascon.  ad  Milan,  p.  32.)  Her  festi- 
val, which  was  celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of 
May,  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  consul  or  prae- 
tor, as  the  sacrifices  on  that  occasion  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  The  solem- 
nities were  conducted  by  the  Vestals,  and  only 
women,  usually  of  the  higher  orders,  were  allowed 
to  take  part  in  them.  (Cic  ad  Att.  i.  13,  de  Ha- 
rusp. resp.  I.  e. ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  45.)  During 
the  solemnity,  no  male  person  was  allowed  to  be 
in  the  house,  and  portraits  of  men  were  tolerated 
only  when  they  were  covered  over.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  P.  Clodius  profaned  the  sacred 
ceremonies  on  such  an  occasion  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  (Juv. 
vi.  429 ;  Scnec.  Epist.  97  ;  Plut.  Cats.  9,  Quaest. 
Rom.20;  Cic.  Paradox.  4,  ad  A  tt.il  4.)  The  women 
who  celebrated  the  festival  of  Fauna  had  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it  by  abstaining  from  various 
things,  especially  from  intercourse  with  men.  The 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor  was  decorated  by 
the  Vestals  as  a  temple,  with  flowers  and  foliage 
of  every  kind  except  myrtle,  on  account  of  its  sym- 
bolic meaning.  The  head  of  the  goddess's  statue 
was  adorned  with  a  garland  of  vine-leaves,  and  a 
serpent  surrounded  its  feet.  The  women  were  de- 
corated in  a  similar  manner.  Although  no  one  was 
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allowed  to  bring  wine  with  her,  a  vessel  filled  with 
wine,  stood  in  the  room,  and  from  it  the  women 
mode  their  libation*  and  drank.  Thia  wine,  how- 
ever, woa  called  milk,  and  the  vessel  containing  it 
niellarium,  so  that  the  name  of  wine  was  avoided 
altogether.  The  solemnity  commenced  with  a  sa- 
crifice called  damium  (the  priestess  who  performed 
bore  the  name  damiatrir,  and  the  goddess  damia ; 
Fcst.  «.  v.  Damium,  who  however  gives  an  absurd 
account  of  these  names).  One  might  suppose  that 
the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  chamois  (Jama)  or  some 
kind  of  substitute  for  a  chamois ;  but  Pliny  (//.  Ar. 
x.  77)  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  sacrifice  consisted 
of  hens  of  various  colours,  except  black  ones.  After 
this  sacrifice,  the  women  began  to  perform  Bacchic 
dances,  and  to  drink  of  the  wine  prepared  for  them. 
(Juv.  vi.  314.)  The  goddess  herself  was  believed 
to  have  set  the  example  for  this ;  for,  while  yet  on 
earth,  she  was  said  to  have  intoxicated  herself  by 
emptying  a  large  vessel  of  wine,  whereupon  Faunus 
killed  her  with  a  myrtle  staff,  but  afterwards  raised 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  (Varr.  ap.  Laciant. 
I.  c. ;  Arnob.  adv.  (Jmt.  v.  1 8  ;  PluU  Quaett.  Rom. 
20.)  This  whole  ceremony  took  place  at  night, 
whence  it  is  usually  called  ncrum  opertum,  or  sacra 
opertanea.  (Cic  dt  Ltgg.  ii.  9,  ad  AtL  i.  13.) 
Fauna  was  also  regarded  as  a  goddess  possessed  of 
healing  powers,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  ser- 
pents being  part  of  her  worship;  but  we  know 
that  various  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs  were  sold  in 
bcr  temple,  and  bought  Largely  by  the  poorer 
classes.  (Macrob.,  Plut.,  Arnob.  //.  oc.)  Greek 
writers,  in  their  usual  way,  identify  the  Bona  Dea 
with  some  Greek  divinity,  such  as  Semclc,  Mcdeia, 
Hecate,  or  Persephone.  The  Angitia  of  the  Mar- 
sians  seems  to  have  been  the  same  goddess  with 
them  as  the  Bona  Dea  with  the  Romans.  (Angi- 
tia ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die  ReUg.  der  Rom.  ii.  p. 
195,  &c.)  [IS.] 

BO>'IFA'CIUS,  a  Roman  general,  tribunus, 
and  comes  in  the  province  of  Africa  under  Valen- 
tinian  III.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  prompt  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  also  for  his  activity  against  the  barbarians, 
as  at  Massilia  in  a.  d.  4l3*against  the  Gothic  king 
Ataulphus  (Olymp.  ap.Phot.  p.  59,  Bekk.),  and  in 
422  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain.  (Prosper.')  His 
high  character  procured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Augustin,  whom  he  consulted  with  regard  to 
enforcing  the  imperial  laws  against  the  Donatists, 
and  to  scruples  which  he  entertained  against  con- 
tinuing military  pursuits,  and  (on  the  death  of 
bis  wife)  even  against  remaining  in  the  world  at 
all.  These  scruples  Augustin  wisely  allayed,  only 
recommending  to  him  resolutions,  which  he  adopted, 
of  confining  himself  to  defensive  warfare  against  the 
Iwirbariana,  and  of  leading  a  single  life.  (Augustin. 
Ep.  185,  189.)  (a.  d.  417,  418.) 

The  abandonment  of  this  last  resolution,  in  his 
second  marriage  with  a  rich  Arian  lady  of  the 
name  of  Pclagia,  seems  to  have  exercised  a  perni- 
cious influence  over  his  general  character.  Al- 
though he  so  for  maintained  his  own  religious 
convictions  as  to  insist  on  the  previous  conversion  of 
his  wife,  yet  he  so  far  gave  them  upas  to  allow  his 
child  to  recti  ve  Arian  baptism ;  and  as  the  first  breach 
of  even  slight  scruples  may  prepare  a  conscience 
naturally  tender  for  the  commission  of  actual  crimes, 
he  is  afterwards  reported  to  have  lived  with  concu- 
buies.  (Augustin.  Ep.  220.)  (a.  d.  424.)  Whilst  in 
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he  was,  in  427,  entrapped  by  his  rival  Actios 
[Abtius]  into  the  belief  that  the  empress  Placidia 
was  bent  on  his  destruction ;  and  under  this  im- 
pression he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  inviting 
Genscric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa 
(Procop.  Bell.  Vand.  i.  4.)  Bitterly  reproached  for 
his  crime  by  Augustin  (Ep.  220),  and  discovering 
the  fraud  when  it  was  too  late,  be  took  arms  against 
Genseric,  but  was  driven  by  him  into  Hippo  (a.  ». 
430),  and  thence,  after  a  year's  siege,  during  which 
he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  friend,  Augustin,  he 
escaped  with  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
Italy,  where  he  was  restored  to  the  favour  of  Pla- 
cidia, and  even  enjoyed  the  almost  unexamplitl 
honour  of  having  coins  struck  in  honour  of  his 
imaginary  victories,  with  his  own  head  on  ths  re- 
verse. Aetius,  however,  challenged  him  to  tingle 
combat,  shortly  after  which,  either  by  a  wound 
from  the  longer  spear  of  bis  adversary  (Maitellious 
in  anno)  or  from  illness  (Prosper),  he  expired,  ex- 
pressing his  forgiveness  to  Aetius,  and  adrising 
his  widow  to  marry  him.  (a.  d.  432.) 

His  career  is  singularly  and  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  of  his  rival,  Aetius.  Uniting  true  Roman 
courage  and  love  of  justice  with  true  Christian 
piety,  he  yet  by  one  fatal  step  brought  on  his 
church  and  country  the  most  severe  calamities 
which  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  of  the 
barbarian  invaders  to  inflict  on  cither  of  them. 

The  authorities  for  his  life  are  Procopius,  IkU. 
Vand.  L  3,  4 ;  Olymp.  ap.  Phot.  pp.  59,  62 ; 
Augustin.  Ep.  185  (or  50),  189  (or  95),  220  (or 
70);  and,  of  modern  writers,  Gibbon,  c  33;  at 
greater  length,  Tillemont,  Mem.  EccL  xiiu  pp.  71*2 
— 886,  in  which  last  (note  77)  is  a  discussion  on 
a  correspondence  of  sixteen  smaller  letters,  falv-ly 
ascribed  to  him  and  Augustin.  [A.  P.  S.J 

BONO  SUS,  was  born  in  Spain ;  his  ancestors 
were  from  Britain  and  GauL  The  son  of  a  bumble 
schoolmaster,  he  displayed  a  marked  inaptitude  for 
literary  pursuits ;  but,*  having  entered  the  arm)', 
gradually  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  was  in- 
debted  for  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  singular 
faculty  which  he  possessed  of  being  able  to  drink  to 
excess  (libit  quantum  hominum  ucmo)  without  be- 
coming intoxicated  or  losing  his  self-command. 
Aurelian,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  this  na- 
tural gift,  kept  him  near  his  person,  in  order  that 
when  ambassadors  arrived  from  barbarian  tribes, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  deep  potations  by  Bo- 
nosus,  and  so  led  to  betray  the  secrets  of  their 
mission.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  emperor 
caused  him  to  wed  Hunila,  a  damsel  of  the  noblest 
blood  among  the  Goths,  in  hopes  of  gaining  early 
information  of  the  schemes  in  agitation  among  her 
kiiihincn,  which  they  were  apt  to  divulge  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  How  the  husband- 
spy  discharged  his  task  we  are  not  told;  but  we 
rind  him  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  command  ot 
troops  upon  the  Rhactian  frontier,  and  afterwanU 
stationed  on  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  having 
succeeded  in  destroying  certain  Roman  vessels  in 
consequence  of  some  carelessness  or  breach  of  doty 
on  his  part,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  punislt- 
mcnt,  he  prevailed  upon  his  soldiers  to  proclaim 
him  emperor.  After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  ho 
was  vanquished  by  Probus,  and  hanged  himself. 
The  conqueror  magnanimously  spared  his  two  sons 
and  pensioned  his  widow.  So  medals  are  extant 
except  those  published  by  Goluius,  which  are 
spurious.  (Vopiscus,  Vti.  /tones.)        [W.  R.] 
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BOCPIS  (Bosmt),  an  epithet  commonly  given 
to  Hera  in  tbo  Homeric  poem*.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  goddess  was  thus  designated  in  allusion  to 
her  baring  metamorphosed  Io  into  a  cow ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  other  divi- 
nities too,  such  as  Eurvpharssa  (Horn.  Hymn,  in 
Sol.  2)  and  Pluto  (Hea'iod.  Tkeog.  355),  are  men- 
tioned with  the  same  epithet ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  poets  meant 
to  express  by  it  nothing  but  the  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic character  of  those  divinities.         [L.  S.] 

BCREAS  (Bopeot  or  Bopat),  the  North  wind, 
was,  according  to  Hesiod  (Tkeog.  379),  a  son  of 
Astraeus  and  Eos,  and  brother  of  Hesperus,  Ze- 
phyrus,  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  ef  mount 
Harm  us  in  Tbracc.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  63.) 
He  is  mixed  up  with  tbo  early  legends  of  Attica 
in  the  story  of  his  having  carried  off  Oreithyia, 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  he  begot 
Zetea,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Ph  incus, 
who  are  therefore  called  Borcades.  (Or.  Met.  vi. 
683,  Ac;  Apollon.  Rbod.  i.  211;  Apollod.  iii.  15. 
1 2 ;  Pans.  L  19.  §  6.)  In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas 
shewed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Athe- 
nians by  destroying  the  ships  of  the  barbarians. 
(Herod,  vii.  189.)  He  also  assisted  the  Megalo- 
politans  against  the  Spartans,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  at  Megalopolis  with  annual  festivals. 
(Paus.  viii.  36.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Homeric 
tnviition  (IL  xx.  2*23),  Boreas  begot  twelve  horses 
by  the  mares  of  Erich  thonius,  which  is  commonly 
explained  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  expressing 
the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those  horses.  On 
the  chest  of  Cypselus  he  was  represented  in  the 
act  of  carrying  off  Oreithyia,  and  here  the  place  of 
his  legs  was  occupied  by  tails  of  serpents.  (Paus. 
t.  19.  §  1.)  Respecting  the  festivals  of  Boreas, 
celebrated  at  Athens  and  other  places,  see  Did.  of 
Ant.  a.  e.  Boptturfun.  [L.  S.] 

BORMUS  (Bipftot  or  Btiptftot),  a  son  of  Upius, 
a  Mariandynian,  was  a  youth  distinguished  for  his 
extraordinary  beauty.  Once  during  the  time  of 
harvest,  when  he  went  to  a  well  to  fetch  water  for 
the  reaper*,  he  waa  drawn  into  the  well  by  the 
nd  never  appeared  again.  For  this  ren- 
the  country  people  in  Bithynia  celebrated  his 
memory  every  year  at  the  time  of  harvest  with 
plaintive  songs  ($ipnot)  with  the  accompaniment 
of  their  flutes.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620;  Aeschyl.  Pen. 
941;  SehoL  ad  Dumy$.  Perieg.  791;  Pollux,  it. 
54.)  _  [L.S.] 

HURLS  (B<5poi),  two  mythical  personages,  of 
whom  no  particulars  are  related.  (Apollod.  iii.  13. 
i  It  Pans.  h.  18.8  7.)  [L.S.] 

BOSTAR  (B^<rr«P,  Polyb.  iii  98  ;  Bsforopor, 
Polyb.  L  30;  BMermp,  Died.  Em.  xxiv.).  1.  A 
Carthaginian  general,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Hamilcar  and  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hanno,  com- 
mamied  the  Carthaginian  forces  sent  against  M.  Ati- 
Uoa  Regulus  when  be  invaded  Africa  in  a.  c.  256. 
Ik>»tar  and  his  colleagues  were,  however,  quite  in- 
competent for  their  office.  Instead  of  keeping  to 
the  plains,  where  their  cavalry  and  elephant*  would 
have  been  formidable  to  the  Romans,  they  retired  to 
the  mountains,  where  these  forces  were  of  no  use ; 
and  they  were  defeated,  in  consequence,  near  the 
town  of  Adia,  with  great  slaughter.  The  generals, 
we  are  told,  were  taken  prisoners ;  and  we  learn 
from  I>iodonis,  that  Bostar  and  Hamilcar  were, 
after  the  death  of  Regulus,  delivered  up  to  his  fa- 
■Uy,  who  behaved  to  them  with  such  bar 
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that  Bostar  died  of  the  treatment  he  received. 
The  cruelty  of  the  family,  however,  excited  so 
much  odium  at  Rome,  that  the  sons  of  Regulus 
thought  it  advisable  to  burn  the  body  of  Bostar, 
and  send  his  ashes  to  Carthage.  This  account  of 
Diodorua,  which,  Niebuhr  remarks,  is  probably 
taken  from  Philinus,  must  be  regarded  as  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  (Polyb.  i.  30;  Oros.  iv.  8;  Eutrop. 
ii.21;  Flor.  ii.2;  Diod.  Ejk.  xxxiv.;  Niebuhr, 
Hist  of  Home,  iii.  p.  600.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  merce- 
nary troops  in  Sardinia,  was,  together  with  all  the 
Carthaginians  with  him,  killed  by  these  soldiers 
when  they  revolted  in  a  c  2-10.  (Polyb.  i.  79.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  sent  by 
Hasdrubal,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian forces  in  Spain,  to  prevent  the  Romans  un- 
der Scipio  from  crossing  the  1  be  rug  in  a  c.  217. 
But  not  daring  to  do  this,  Bostar  fell  back  upon 
Saguntum,  where  all  the  hostages  were  kept  which 
hod  been  given  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  diffe- 
rent states  in  Spain.  Here  he  was  persuaded  by 
Abelox,  who  had  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  set  these  iiostages  at  liberty,  because  such 
an  act  would  secure  the  affections  of  the  Spanish 
people.  But  the  hostages  had  no  sooner  left  the 
city,  than  they  were  betrayed  by  Abelox  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  For  his  simplicity  on  this 
occasion,  Bostar  was  involved  in  great  danger. 
(Polyb.  iii.  98,  99;  Liv.  xxii.  22.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Hannibal 
to  Philip  of  Macedonia  in  a  c.  215.  The  ship  in 
which  they  sailed  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  ambassadors  themselves  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Rome.  (Liv.  xxiii.  34.)  We  are  not  told  whether 
they  obtained  their  freedom  ;  and  consequently  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Bostar  who  was  governor 
of  Capua  with  Hanno,  in  21 1,  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  (Liv.  xxvi.  5,  12  ;  Appian,  Annib.  43.) 

BO'TACHUS  (Ovraxot),  a  son  of  locritus  and 
grandson  of  Lycurgus,  from  whom  the  demos  Uo- 
tacbidae  or  Potachides  at  Tegea  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  $  1 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  *.  r.  Bsrraxioa*.)  [L.  S.] 

BOTANIDES.    LNiciphorus  III.] 

BOTRYAS  (Borpuas),  of  Myndus,  is  one  of 
the  writers  whom  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Hephaestion 
made  use  of  in  compiling  his  **  New  History." 
(Phot.  p.  147,  a,,  21,  ed.  Bekker.) 

BOTRYS  (BArpw),  a  native  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  was  the  inventor  of  the  lascivious  poems 
called  Ualyvia.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  322,  a.;  Polyb.  xii. 
13;  Suidas,  s.  e.  Ajuu>xdp>)f.) 

BOTRYS  (Borpv*),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  His  writings  are  not  now  extant, 
but  they  were  used  by  Puny  for  his  Natural  His- 
tory. (Ind.  to  H.  N.  xiii.  xiv.)  One  of  his  pre- 
scriptions is  preserved  by  Galen.  {De  Compot.  Me- 
diaim.  tec.  Loco*,  iii.  1.  voL  xii.  p.  640.)  [  W.  A.G.] 

BOTTHAEUS  (BeT0at»>),  is  mentioned  along 
with  Scylax  of  Caryanda  by  Marcianus  of  Hera- 
cleia  (p.  63)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  Periplus. 

BRACHYLLES  or  BRACHYLLAS  (Bpa- 
XvAAnr,  Bp«xt^Aa»),  was  the  son  of  Neon,  a 
Boeotian,  who  studiously  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Doson  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  latter  took  Sparta,  a  c.  222,  he 
entrusted  to  BrachyUas  the  government  of  the  city. 
(Polyb.  xx.  5  ;  comp.  ii.  70,  v.  9,  ix.  36.)  After 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  a  c  220,  BtachyUas  con- 
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tinucd  to  attach  himself  to  the  interests  of  Mace- 
donia under  Philip  V'.,  wham  he  attended  in  his 
conference  with  Klamininns  at  Nicaea  in  Locris, 
a  <,  198.  (Polyb.  xviL  1 ;  Li  v.  xxxii.  32.)  At 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  a  c.  197,  he  com- 
manded the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip's  army ;  but, 
together  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
on  that  occasion  (alien  into  the  Roman  power,  he 
was  sent  home  in  safety  by  Flamininus,  who 
wished  to  conciliate  Boeotia.  On  his  return  he 
was  elected  Boeotarch,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Thebes  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Zcuxippus,  Peisistratus,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  as  he  was  returning  home  one  night 
from  an  entertainment,  a  c  1  £16.  Polybius  tells 
us,  what  Livy  omits  to  state,  that  Flamininus  him- 
self was  privy  to  the  crime.  (Polyb.  xviii.  26  ;  Liv. 
xxxiii.  27,  28  ;  comp.  xxxv.  47,  xxxvi.  6.)  (EL  E.] 

BRANCH  US  (Bpdyxot)f  a  son  of  Apollo  or 
Smicrus  of  Delphi.  His  mother,  a  Milesian  wo- 
man, dreamt  at  the  time  she  gave  birth  to  him, 
that  the  sun  was  passing  through  her  body,  and 
the  seers  interpreted  this  as  a  favourable  sign. 
Apollo  loved  the  boy  Branchus  for  his  great  beauty, 
and  endowed  him  with  prophetic  power,  which  he 
exercised  at  Didyma,  near  Miletus.  Here  he 
founded  an  oracle,  of  which  his  descendants,  the 
Branchidae,  were  the  priests,  and  which  was  held 
in  great  esteem,  especially  by  the  Ionians  and 
Aeolians.  (Herod,  i.  157  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  634,  rviL 
p.  814;  Lutat.  ad  Stat.  Theb.  viii.  198;  Conon, 
Narrat.  33 ;  Luc  DiaL  Dtor.  2  ;  comp.  Diet,  of 
Ant.  $.  t>.  Omculam.) 

BRANCUS,  king  of  the  AUobrogea,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  his  younger  brother, 
but  was  restored  to  it  by  Hannibal  in  a  c.  218. 
(Liv.  xxi.  31.) 

BRANOAS  (Bpefyyoi),  a  son  of  the  Thracian 
king  Strymon,  and  brother  of  Rhessus  and  Olyn- 
thus. When  the  last  of  these  three  brothers  had 
been  killed  during  the  chase  by  a  lion,  Branca* 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  and 
called  the  town  which  be  subsequently  built  there 
Olynthus.  (Conon,  Narrat.  4  ;  Stcph.  Byz.  *.  r. 
"OAwOos  ;  A  then.  viii.  p.  334,  who  calls  Olynthus 
a  son  of  Heracles.)  [L.  S.] 

BRA'S  I  DAS  (BpaffflJos),  son  of  TeUis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pclo- 
ponnesian  war,  signalized  himself  in  its  first  year 
( a  c.  4  3 1 )  by  th rowing  a  hundred  men  into  Methone, 
while  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  their  first 
ravage  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast.  For  this  ex- 
ploit, which  saved  the  place,  he  received,  the  first 
in  the  war,  public  commendation  at  Sparta ;  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  it  is  we  find  him  in 
September  appointed  Ephor  Eponymus.  (Xen. 
HtU.  ii.  3.  §  10.)  His  next  employment  (a  c 
429)  is  as  one  of  the  three  counsellors  sent  to 
assist  Cnemus,  after  bis  first  defeat  by  Phormion  ; 
and  bis  name  is  also  mentioned  after  the  second 
defeat  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  Peiraeeus,  and 
we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  to  him  the  attempt, 
and  its  failure  to  his  colleagues.  In  427  he  was 
united  in  the  same,  but  a  subordinate,  capacity, 
with  Alcidas,  the  new  admiral,  on  his  return 
from  his  Ionian  voyage  ;  and  accompanying  him 
to  C'orcyra  he  was  reported,  Thucydides  tells  us,  to 
have  vainly  urged  him  to  attack  the  city  immedi- 
ately after  their  victory  in  the  first  engagement. 
Next,  as  tricrarch  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  De- 
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mosthenes  from  Pylos  (425),  he  is  described  as 
running  his  galley  ashore,  and,  in  a  gallant 
endeavour  to  land,  to  have  fainted  from  his 
wounds,  and  falling  back  into  the  ship  to  have  lost 
in  the  water  his  shield,  which  was  afterwards  found 
by  the  Athenians  and  used  in  their  trophy.  Early 
in  the  following  year  we  find  him  at  the  Isthmus 
preparing  for  his  expedition  to  Chalcidice(424),  but 
suddenly  called  off  from  this  by  the  danger  of 
Mcgara,  which  but  for  his  timely  and  skilful  suc- 
cour would  no  doubt  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy. 
Shortly  after,  he  set  forth  with  an  anay  of  700 
helots  and  1000  mercenaries,  arrived  at  Heracleia, 
and,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  march  through  the 
hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  ejected  a  junction 
with  Perdiccas  of  Macedon.  The  events  of  his 
career  in  this  field  of  action  were  (after  a  brief  ex- 
pedition against  Arrhibaeus,  a  revolted  vaasal  of 
the  king's)  the  acquisition,  1st.  of  Acanthus, 
effected  by  a  most  politic  exposition  of  his  views 
(of  which  Thucydides  gives  us  a  representation), 
made  before  the  popular  assembly  ;  2nd.  of  Sta- 
geirus,  its  neighbour;  3rd.  of  Amphipolis,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  tributaries  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  accomplished  by  a  sudden 
attack  after  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Eton,  and 
by  the  accession  of  Myrcinus,  Galepsus,  Aesyme, 
and  most  of  the  towns  in  the  peninsula  of  Athos  ; 
4th.  the  reduction  of  Torone,  and  expulsion  of  its 
Athenian  garrison  from  the  post  of  Lecytbus.  In 
the  following  epriug  (423)  wo  have  the  revolt  of 
Scionc,  falling  a  day  or  two  after  the  ratification 
of  the  truce  agreed  upon  by  the  government  at 
home — a  mischance  which  Brasilia*  scrupled  not  to 
remedy  by  denying  the  fact,  and  not  only  retained 
Scione,  but  even  availed  himself  of  the  consequent 
revolt  of  Mende,  an  pretext  of  certain  infringe- 
ments on  the  other  side.  Next,  a  second  expedi- 
tion with  Perdiccas,  against  Arrhibaeus,  resulting 
in  a  perilous  but  most  ably-conducted  retreat :  the 
loss,  in  the  meantime,  of  Mende,  recaptured  by 
the  new  Athenian  armament  ;  and  in  the  winter 
an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Potidaea.  In  422, 
Brasidas  with  no  reinforcements  had  to  oppose  a 
large  body  of  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  troop* 
under  Cleon.  Torone  and  Oalepsus  were  lost,  but 
Amphipolis  was  saved  by  a  skilful  sally, — thec)o»inir 
event  of  the  war, — in  which  the  Athenians  were 
completely  defeated  and  Cleon  slain,  and  Brasidas 
himself  in  the  first  moment  of  victory  received  his 
mortal  wound. 

He  was  interred  at  Amphipolis,  within  the 
walls— an  extraordinary  honour  iu  a  Greek  town 
— with  a  magnificent  funeral,  attended  under  arms 
by  all  the  allied  forces.  The  tomb  was  railed  oft", 
and  his  memory  honoured  by  the  Amphipolitaiis, 
by  yearly  sacrifices  offered  to  him  there,  as  to  a 
hero,  and  by  games.  (Pain.  iiL  14.  §  1 ;  Aristot. 
Eth.  Nic  v.  7  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  $.  v.  Bpurtteto.) 
Regarding  him  as  their  preserver,  they  trans- 
ferred to  him  all  the  honours  of  a  Founder 
hitherto  paid  to  Hagnon.  Pausanias  mentions  a 
cenotaph  to  him  in  Sparta,  and  we  hear  also 
(Plut.  Ltfsander,  1)  of  a  treasury  at  Delphi, 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  Brasidas  and  the  Aeaii- 
thians  from  the  Athenians."  Two  or  three  of  his 
sayings  are  recorded  in  Plutarch 's  ApophtkegmaU* 
Ixuxmica,  but  none  very  characteristic.  Thucy- 
dides gives  three  speeches  in  his  name,  the  first 
and  longest  at  Acanthus  ;  one  to  his  forces  in  the 
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recreat,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  exploit*,  from 
Lyncestis ;  and  a  third  before  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolia.    Hit  own  opinion  of  him  seems  to  have 
been  very  high,  and  indeed  we  cannot  well  over- 
estimate tbe  services  he  rendered  hi*  country. 
Without  his  activity,  even  the  utmost  temerity  in 
their  opponenta  would  hardly  have  brought  Sparta  ont 
of  tbe  contest  without  the  utmost  disgrace.    He  is 
in  fact  the  one  redeeming  point  of  the  first  ten 
year*  ;  and  had  hia  life  and  career  been  prolonged, 
the  war  would  perhaps  have  come  to  an  earlier 
conclusion,  and  one  more  happy  for  all  parties. 
A»  a  commander,  even  our  short  view  of  him  leads 
os  to  ascribe  to  him  such  qualities  aa  would  have 
placed  his  above  ail  other  names  in  the  war,  though 
it  is  true  that  we  see  him  rather  as  the  captain 
than  the  general.    To  his  reputation  for  44  justice, 
Kberality,  and  wisdom,n  Thucydides  ascribe*  not 
only  mnch  of  his  own  success,  but  also  the  eager* 
■ess  shewn  for  the  Spartan  alliance  after  the 
Athenian  disasters  at  Syracuse.    This  character 
was  no  doubt  mainly  assumed  from  motives  of 
policy,  nor  can  we  believe  him  to  have  had  any 
thought  except  for  the  cause  of  Sparta  and  his  own 
giory.    Of  unscrupulous  Spartan  duplicity  he  had 
a  full  share,  adding  to  it  a  most  unusual  dexterity 
and  tact  in  negotiation  ;  hia  powers,  too,  of  elo- 
quence were,  in  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  very 
considerable  for  a  Spartan.  Strangely  united  with 
these   qualities   we  find  the  highest  personal 
bravery  ;  apparently  too  (in  Plato's  Symposium 
he  is  compared  to  Achilles)  heroic  strength  and 
beauty.    He,  too,  like  Arch  i  dam  us,  was  a  suc- 
cessful adaptation  to  circumstances  of  the  un- 
wieldy Spartan  character :  to  make  himself  fit  to 
cope  with  them  he  sacrificed,  far  leas,  indeed,  than 
was  afterwards  sacrificed  in  the  age  of  Lysandcr, 
yet  too  much  perhaps  to  hare  permitted  a  return 
to  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  ancient  discipline. 
Such  rapidity  and  versatility,  such  enterprise  and 
daring,  were  probably  felt  at  Sparta  (com p.  Thuc 
L  70)  aa  something  new  and  incongruous.  His 
successes,  it  is  known,  were  regarded  there  with 
so  much  jealousy  as  even  to  hinder  his  obtaining 
rrwforcvroents.  (Thuc.  iv.  108.)      [A.  H.  C] 

BRA  U  RON  (B/wvpsw),  an  ancient  hero,  from 
whom  the  Attic  demos  of  Brauron  derived  its 
name,    (Steph.  Byx,  ».  r.)  [L.  S.] 

BRAURO'NIA  (Bpaupsirla),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  derived  from  the  demos  of  Brauron  in 
Attica.  Under  this  name  the  goddess  had  a  sane* 
tuary  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  contained 
a  statue  of  her  made  by  Praxiteles,  Her  image  at 
Brauron,  however,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  one  which  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
had  brought  with  them  from  Tauria,  (Paus.  u 
23.  5  8  ;  DicL  of  Ami.  s.  v.  Bpavfxiyta.)  [L.  S.] 
BR  F.N  N  US.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who 
in  a.  c  390  crossed  the  Apennines,  took  Rome, 
and  overran  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy.  His 
real  name  was  probably  either  Brmkim,  which  sig- 
nifies in  Kymrian  "i  king,"  or  Bran,  a  proper 
name  which  occurs  in  Welsh  history.  (Arnold's 
Rome,  voL  i.  p.  524.)  This  makes  it  probable  that 
he  himself,  aa  well  as  many  of  the  warriors  whom 
he  led,  belonged  to  the  Kymri  of  Gaul,  though  the 
saaas  of  the  invaders  are  said  by  Livy  (v.  35)  and 
by  Diodorus  (xiv.  13)  to  have  been  Senone*,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sens,  and  must  therefore,  ac- 
cord.mr  to  Caesar's  division  (B.  G.  I  1)  of  the 
GaUic  tribes,  have  been  Kelts. 
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Little  is  known  of  him  and  his  Gauls  till  they 
came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Komans,  and 
even  then  traditionary  legends  have  very  much  ob- 
scured the  facts  of  his  ton-. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  after  crossing  the 
Apennines  (Diod.  xiv.  113;  Liv.  v.  36),  Brennus 
attacked  Ciusium,  and  unsuccessfully.  The  valley 
of  the  Clanis  was  then  open  before  him,  leading 
down  to  the  Tiber,  where  the  river  was  fordable ; 
and  after  crossing  it  be  passed  through  the  country 
of  tbe  Sabines,  and  advanced  along  the  Salarian 
road  towards  Rome.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
70,000  men.  (Diod.  xiv.  114.)  At  the  Allia, 
which  ran  through  a  deep  ravine  into  the  Tiber, 
about  12  miles  from  the  city,  he  found  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  strongly 
posted.  Their  right  wing,  composed  of  the  prole- 
tarians and  irregular  troops,  was  drawn  up  on  high 
ground,  covered  by  the  ravine  in  front  and  some 
woody  country  on  the  flank  ;  the  left  and  centre, 
composed  of  the  regular  legions,  rilled  the  ground 
between  the  hills  and  the  Tiber  (Diod.  xiv.  114), 
while  the  left  wing  rested  on  the  river  itself. 
Brennus  attacked  and  carried  this  position,  much 
in  tbe  same  way  as  Frederick  of  Prussia  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Leuthen.  He  fell  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  quickly  cleared  the  ground.  He  then 
charged  the  exposed  flank  of  the  legions  on  the 
left,  and  routed  the  whole  army  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Had  he  marched  at  once  upon  the  city,  it 
would  have  fallen,  together  with  the  CapitoL,  into 
his  hands,  and  the  name  and  nation  of  Rome 
might  have  been  swept  from  the  earth.  But  he 
spent  the  night  on  the  field.  His  warriors  were 
busy  in  cutting  off  the  beads  of  tbe  shin  (Diod. 
L  &),  and  then  abandoned  tbemselvet  to  plunder, 
drunkenness,  and  sleep.  He  delayed  the  whole  of 
tbe  next  day,  and  thus  gave  the  Romans  time  to 
secure  the  CapitoL  On  the  third  morning  be  burst 
open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Then  followed  the 
massacre  of  the  eighty  priests  and  old  patricians 
(Zonar,  ii.  23),  as  they  sat,  each  in  the  portico  of 
his  house,  in  their  robes  and  chairs  of  state ;  the 
plunder  and  burning  of  all  the  city,  except  the 
houses  on  the  Palatine,  where  Brennus  established 
his  quarters  (Diod.  xiv.  115)  ;  the  famous  night 
attack  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  gallant  exploit  of 
Manlius  in  saving  it. 

For  six  months  Brennus  besieged  the  Capitol, 
and  at  last  reduced  the  garrison  to  offer  1000 
pounds  of  gold  for  their  ransom.  The  Gaul  brought 
unfair  weights  to  tbe  scales,  and  the  Roman  tri- 
bune remonstrated.  But  Brennus  then  flung  his 
broadsword  into  the  scale,  and  told  the  tribune, 
who  asked  what  it  meant,  that  it  meant "  vae  victia 
esse,"  that  the  weakest  goes  to  the  walL 

Polybius  says  (ii.  lb),  that  Brennus  and  his 
Gauls  then  gave  up  the  city,  and  returned  borne 
sate  with  their  booty.  But  tbe  vanity  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  popular  legends  would  not  let  him 
so  escape.  According  to  some,  a  large  detachment 
was  cut  off  in  an  ambush  near  Caere  (Diod.  xiv. 
117);  according  to  others,  these  were  none  others 
than  Brennus  and  those  who  had  besieged  the 
CapitoL  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.)  Last  of  alt,  Camillus 
and  a  Roman  army  are  made  to  appear  suddenly 
just  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  is  being  weighed 
for  the  Capitol,  Brennus  is  defeated  in  two  battles, 
he  himself  is  killed,  and  his  whole  army  slain  to  a 
man.  (Liv.  v.  49.) 
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2.  The  leader  of  a  body  of  Gauls,  who  had 
settled  in  Pannonia,  and  who  moved  southwards 
and  broke  into  Qreeee  B.  c.  279,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  years  after  the  taking  of  Rome. 

Pyrrhus  of  Epeirus  was  then  absent  in  Italy. 
The  infamous  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  had  just  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  Athens 
was  again  free  under  Olympiodorus  (Paus.  i.  26), 
and  the  old  Achaean  league  had  been  renewed, 
with  the  promise  of  brighter  days  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, when  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians  threatened 
_  all  Greece  with  desolation. 

Brennus  entered  Paeon ia  at  the  same  time  that 
two  other  divisions  of  the  Gauls  invaded  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  On  returning  home,  the  easy 
victory  which  his  countrymen  had  gained  over 
Ptolemy  in  Macedon,  the  richness  of  the  country, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  temples,  famished  him 
with  arguments  for  another  enterprise,  and  he  again 
advanced  southward  with  the  enormous  force  of 
150,000  foot  and  61,000  hotsc.  (Paus.  x.  19.) 

After  ravaging  Macedonia  (Justin,  xxiv.  6)  he 
marched  through  Thessaly  towards  Thermopylae. 
Here  an  army  of  above  20,000  Greeks  was  assem- 
bled to  dispute  the  pass,  while  a  fleet  of  Athenian 
triremes  lay  close  in  shore,  commanding  the  narrow 
road  between  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and  the  beach. 

On  arriving  at  the  Spercheins,  Brennus  found 
the  bridges  broken,  and  a  strong  advanced  post  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  waited 
therefore  till  night,  and  then  sent  a  body  of  men 
down  the  river,  to  cross  it  where  it  spreads  itself 
over  some  marshy  ground  and  becomes  fordablc. 
On  the  Gauls  gaining  the  right  bank,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  Greeks  fell  back  upon  1  nennopylae. 
Brenuus  repaired  the  bridges  and  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  hastily  by  Heraclcia  towards  the 
pass.  At  daybreak  the  fight  began.  But  the  ill- 
armed  and  undisciplined  Gauls  rushed  in  vain  upon 
the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  after  repeated  attacks  of 
incredible  fury  they  were  forced  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  Brennus  then  despatched  40,000  of 
his  men  across  the  mountains  of  Thesssaly  into 
Aetoh'a,  which  they  ravaged  with  horrible  barbarity. 
This  had  the  intended  effect  of  detaching  the 
Aetolians  from  the  allied  army  at  Thermopylae ; 
and  about  the  same  time  some  Heracleots  betrayed 
the  pass  over  the  mountains  by  which,  two  hundred 
years  before,  the  Persians  had  descended  on  the 
rear  of  the  devoted  Spartans.  The  Gaul  followed 
the  same  path.  But  the  Greeks  this  time,  though 
again  surrounded,  escaped ;  for  the  Athenian  fleet 
carried  them  safely  away  before  the  Gauls  attacked 
them.  (Pans,  x  22.) 

Brennus,  without  waiting  for  those  whom  he 
had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  pushed  on 
for  the  plunder  of  Delphi  Justin  says  the  bar- 
barians laughed  at  the  notion  of  dedication  to  the 
gods  (xxiv.  6) :  "The  gods  were  so  rich  them- 
selves that  they  could  afford  to  be  givers  instead  of 
receivers  ;H  and  as  he  approached  the  sacred  hill, 
he  pointed  out  the  statues,  and  chariots,  and  other 
offerings,  which  were  conspicuous  around  the  tem- 
ple, and  which  ho  promised  as  the  golden  prizes  of 
the  victory.    (Justin,  xxiv.  8.) 

The  Delphian s  had  collected  about  4000  men  on 
the  rock, — a  small  number  to  oppose  the  host  of 
Breunns.  But  they  were  strongly  posted,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  own  steady 
conduct,  manifestly  saved  the  temple  without  the 
supernatural  help  of  Apollo,  which  is  given  to  them 
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by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  As  the  Cotk 
rushed  on  from  below,  the  Greeks  plied  their  thru, 
and  rolled  down  broken  rocks  from  the  dif  upon 
them.  A  violent  storm  and  intense  cold  (w  it 
was  winter)  increased  the  confusion  of  uV  ■ 
ants.  They  nevertheless  pressed  on,  till  Uremia 
minted  from  his  wounds,  and  was  carried  oat  of 
the  fight.  They  then  fled.  The  Greeks,  exas- 
perated by  their  barbarities,  hung  on  their  reins; 
through  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country,  sal 
but  few  of  them  escafx*d  to  their  comnuir%  wi«a 
they  had  left  behind  at  Thermopylae.  ( Paus.  x.  23.) 

Brennus  was  still  alive,  and  might  Din  r- 
covered  from  his  wounds  but  according  to  Pss* 
nias  he  would  not  survive  his  defeat,  and  pat  a 
end  to  his  life  with  large  draughts  of  unsr 
wine— a  more  probable  account  than  that  of  J  as  w 
(xxiv.  8),  who  says  that  being  unable  to  bear  the 
pain  of  his  wounds,  he  stabbed  himself.  [A.C.] 

BRENTUS  (BpeWos),  a  son  of  Heracles.  «h» 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town  tf  Breo- 
tesium  or  Brundusium,  on  the  Adriatic  (Sfcfh, 
Byz.  *.«.  Bpttmjaior.) 

BRIAREUS.  [Abgason.] 

BRETTUS  (Bperroj),  a  ton  of  Heracles,  froa 
whom  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Brettus  asd  tie 
country  of  Brettia  derived  their  names.  (Steph. 
Bva.  *.  &)  [L  S.] 

BRIE'NNIUS,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  icW* 
on  the  Basilica,  of  uncertain  date  and  historr. 
(ZtoiKu,  vol.  iii.  p.  186,  Fabrot)    [J.  T.  G.] 

BRIETES,  a  painter,  the  lather  of  Pswia  of 
Sicyon.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  U.  s. 40.)  (W.  L) 

BRIGA'NTICUS,  JU  LIUS,  was  bora  torn 
the  Batavi,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Cink 
who  hated  and  was  in  turn  hated  by  his  nephrr- 
Briganticus  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry, 
with  which  he  first  revolted  to  Caecina,  the  gene- 
ral of  Vitelhus,  and  afterwards  to  Vespamn,  k 
a.  d.  70.  He  served  under  Cerialis  in  Gemanr 
against  his  uncle  Civilis,  and  fell  in  battle  in 
war,  a.  n.  71.  (Tac  HuL  ii.  22,  iv.  70,  v.  21.) 

BRIMO  (Bpi/W),  the  angry  or  the  ternfyos, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divinities,  *odi  * 
Hecate  or  Persephone  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ui 
1211;  Tietz.  ad  Lyeaph.  1171),  Demeter  (AraA 
v.  p.  170),  and  Cybele.  (Theodore*.  Tktr.  i  sm 
The  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  (/.  c)  gives  s  stood 
derivation  of  Bruno  from  Bp6uo%,  so  that  it  wwk 
refer  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  as  Hecate  *»» 
conceived  bearing  a  torch.  [LS.] 

BRINNO,  a  German  of  noble  birth,  was  doss 
leader  of  his  people,  the  Cannineutes,  in  thesr  it- 
tack  upon  the  Romans  in  a.  rx  70.  (Tac  Hid.  i<- 
15.) 

BR1SAEUS  (Bpioiubi),  a  surname  of  1^ 
nysus,  derived    from  mount  Brisa  in 
(Steph.  Byx.  a  v.  Bourn),  or  from  a  nymph  Brin. 
who  was  said  to  have  brought  up  the  god.  (Sdu. 
ad  Pert.  SaL  I  76.) 

BRISE'lS  (BpuruIfL  a  patronymic  ft* 
Briseus,  and  the  name  of  Hippodameia,  the  dsaft- 
ter  of  Briseus  of  Lymessua,  who  fell  iate  tx 
hands  of  Achilles,  and  about  whom  the  qasctJ 
arose  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  (H"- 
IL  i.  184,  dec;  Achilles.)  [L&] 

BRISEUS  (Bpto-evr),  the  father  of  Brians,  •** 
a  son  of  Ardys  and  king  of  the  Leleg^atPeA***. 
or  a  priest  at  Lyrnessus.  (Horn.  //.  i.  392,  vl  68S) 
Briseus  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself  when  bs 
lost  his  daughter.  (Dkt  Cret.  iL  17.)  [US.] 
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BRISO,  M.  A'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
%c  137,  opposed  the  tibellaria  lex  of  his  colleague 
L  Cawus  Ixfflginus,  but  was  induced  by  Scipio 
Afnanoi  the  Younger  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 
(Cic  BnL  25.) 

BRITAIN  ICUS,  «m  of  Claudius  and  Messa- 
fca,  appears  to  hare  been  bora  in  the  early  part  of 
the  rear  a.  d.  42,  during  the  second  consulship  of 
k»  £ukr,  and  was  originally  named  Claudius  Tibe- 
nmGemmic**.    In  consequence  of  victories,  or 
pretended  victories,  in  Britain,  the  senate  bestowed 
«f>  the  emperor  the  title  of  Britannicus^  which  was 
•asred  by  the  infant  prince  and  retained  by  him 
daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  his  proper  and 
•:.«ur.ri.»h:ni;  spallation.     He  was  cherished  as 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  until  the  disgraceful 
termination  of  his  mother's  scandalous  career  (  a.  n. 
48);  hot  Claudius,  soon  after  his  marriage  with 
the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Agrippina,  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  wiles  and  the  intrigues  of 
tiie  freedman  Pallas,  her  paramour,  to  adopt  L.  Do- 
mitin,  her  son  by  a  former  husband,  to  grant  him 
Ocavia,  sister  of  Britannicus,  in  marriage,  and  to 
girt  him  precedence  over  his  own  offspring.  This 
preference  was  publicly  manifested  the  year  fol- 
lowing (51),  far  young  Nero  was  prematurely  in- 
rested  with  the  manly  gown,  and  received  various 
aarb  of  favour,  while  Britannicus  still  wore  the 
tople  dress  of  a  boy.     Indications  of  jealousy 
upon  this  occasion  openly  displayed  by  Brit- 
•silicas  towards  his  adopted  brother,  and  Agrip- 
pms  seised  upon  bis  conduct  as  a  pretext  for  re- 
swriag  by  banishment  or  death  the  most  worthy 
lui  preceptors,  and  substituting  creatures  of  her 
own  in  their  place.    Claudius  is  said  before  his 
*«sia  to  have  given  tokens  of  remorse  for  his  con- 
tact, and  to  have  hastened  his  own  fate  by  incau- 
''ImuIt  dropping  some  expressions  which  seemed  to 
*f«ite  a  change  of  purpose.  After  the  accession  of 
•^era,  Britannicus  might  perhaps  have  been  per- 
mitted to  live  on  in  harmless  insignificance,  had 
»*  not  been  employed  as  an  instrument  by  Agrip- 
ptna  for  working  upon  the  fears  of  her  rebellious 
son.  For,  when  she  found  her  wishes  and  com- 
mand* aUke  disregarded,  she  threatened  to  bring 
lb*  claims  of  the  lawful  heir  before  the  soldiery 
snd  publicly  to  assert  his  rights.    Nero,  alarmed 
by  these  menaces,  resolved  at  once  to  remove  a 
nral  who  might  prove  so  dangerous :  poison  was 
pvtcared  from  Locusts — the  same  apparently  whose 
infamy  has  been  immortalized  by  Juvenal — and 
Mmmistered,  but  without  success.    A  second  dose 
cf  more  potent  efficacy  was  mixed  with  a  draught 
°f  wine,  and  presented  at  a  banquet,  where,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  of  those  times,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  imperial  family,  together  with  other 
noble  youths,  were  seated  at  a  more  frugal  board 
•pan  from  the  other  guests.   Scarcely  had  the  cup 
touched  the  lips  of  the  ill-fated  prince,  when  he 
ted  back  speechless  and  breathless.    While  some 
fed,  and  others  remained  gazing  in  dismay  at  the 
torrid  spectacle,  Nero  calmly  ordered  him  to  be 
rtnoved,  remarking  that  he  had  from  infancy  been 
object  to  fits,  and  would  soon  revive.    The  obse- 
tcies  were  hurried  over  the  same  night ;  historians 
rancor  in  reporting,  that  a  terrible  storm  burst1 
forth  as  the  funeral  procession  defiled  through  the 
■  mm  towards  the  Campus  Martius,  and  Dion 
aids,  that  the  rain,  descending  in  torrents,  washed 
sway  from  the  face  of  the  murdered  boy  the  white 
punt  with  which  it  had  been  smeared,  and  re- 
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vealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  the  features 
swollen  and  blackened  by  the  force  of  the  deadly 
potion. 

There  is  some  doubt  and  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Britannicus.  The  state- 
ment of  Suetonius  (Claud.  27),  that  he  was  born  in 
the  second  consulship  of  Claudius  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  his  reign,  is  inconsistent  with  itself ; 
for  Claudius  became  emperor  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, a.  D.  41,  and  did  not  enter  upon  his  second 
consulship  until  the  1st  of  January,  a.  d.  42.  Ta- 
citus also  has  committed  a  blunder  upon  the  point, 
for  he  tells  us,  in  one  place  {Ann.  xii.  25),  that 
Britannicus  was  two  years  younger  than  Nero; 
and  we  learn  from  another  {Ann.  xiiL  15),  that  ho 
was  murdered  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  55,  a  few 
days  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
But  we  can  prove,  from  Tacitus  himself  {Ann.  xii. 
58,  xiii.  6),  that  Nero  was  born  A.  d.  37,  and  from 
Suetonius  that  the  event  took  place  upon  the  15th 
of  December ;  therefore,  according  to  this  last  as- 
sertion, Britannicus  must  have  been  born  in  the 
year  39  or  at  the  beginning  of  40  at  latest ;  but 
this  would  bring  him  to  the  completion  of  his 
fifteenth  year  in  55.  If  Britannicus  was  born  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  his  father's  accession,  then 
he  would  be  on  the  eve  of  completing  bis  fourteenth 
year  in  January,  55  ;  if  he  was  born  in  the  second 
consulship  of  Claudius,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dion  Cassius(lx.  12),  he  was  only  about 
to  enter  upon  his  fourteenth  year.  Under  the  first 
supposition,  he  was  somewhat  more  than  three 
years  younger  than  Nero  ;  under  the  second,  some- 
what more  than  four.  (Tacit  Ann.  xi.  4,  26,  32, 
xiL  2,  25,  41,  xiii.  15,  16 ;  Suet  Claud.  27,  43, 
Nero,  6,  7,  33 ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  12,  22,  34.  lxi.  7.) 

[W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  BRITANNICUS. 


BRITOMA'RIS,  a  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who  induced  his  countrymen  to  murder  the 
Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
plain of  the  assistance  which  the  Senones  had 
rendered  to  the  Etruscans,  then  at  war  with  Rome. 
The  corpses  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  man- 
gled with  every  possible  indignity  ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  consul,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  heard 
of  this  outrage,  he  marched  straight  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Senones,  which  he  reduced  to  a  desert 
and  murdered  all  the  males,  with  the  exception  of 
Britomaris,  whose  death  he  reserved  for  his  tri- 
umph. (Appian,  Samn.  v.  1,  2,  p.  55,  ed.  Schw., 
Gall.  xi.  p.  83;  comp.  Polyb.  iL  19;  Liv.  Xpit. 
12.) 

BRITOMARTIS  (BpirdAioorij),  appears  to 
have  originally  been  a  Cretan  divinity  of  hunters 
and  fishermen.  Her  name  is  usually  derived  from 
Bprrvr,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  udpris^  u  e.  papnL, 
a  maiden,  so  that  the  name  would  mean,  the  sweet 
or  blessing  maiden.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  2  ;  Sol  in.  11.) 
After  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Artemis 
into  Crete,  Britomartis,  between  whom  and  Artemis 
there  were  several  points  of  resemblance,  was 
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E laced  in  tome  relation  to  her :  Artemis,  who  loved 
er,  assumed  her  name  and  was  worshipped  under 
it,  and  in  the  end  the  two  divinities  became  com- 
pletely identified,  as  we  see  from  the  story  which 
makes  Britomartis  a  daughter  of  Leto.  (Cullim. 
Hymn,  in  Dian.  189,  with  the  SchoL  ;  Paus.  ii.  30. 
§  3;  SchoL   ad  Aristopk.  Ban.    1402;  Eurip. 
Jpkia.  Taur.  126;  Aristoph.  Ran.  1358  ;  Virg. 
Cir.  305.)    The  mythus  of  Britomartis  is  given 
by   some  of  the  authorities  just  referred  to. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carme,  the 
daughter  of  Eubulus.    She  was  a  nymph,  took 
great  delight  in  wandering  about  hunting,  and  was 
beloved  by  Artemis.    Minos,  who  likewise  loved 
her,  pursued  her  for  nine  months,  but  she  fled 
from  him  and  at  last  threw  herself  into  the  nets 
which  had  been  set  by  fishermen,  or  leaped  from 
mount  Dictynnaeum  into  the  sea,  where  she  be- 
came entangled  in  the  nets,  but  was  saved  by 
Artemis,  who  now  made  her  a  goddess.    She  was 
worshipped  not  only  in  Crete,  but  appeared  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Aegina,  and   was  there  called 
Aphaea,  whereas  in  Crete  she  received  the  sur- 
name Dictymna  or  Dictynna  (from  oiitrvo»y  a  net ; 
comp.  Diod.  v.  76).    According  to  another  tradi- 
tion, Britomartis  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  had 
vowed  to  live  in  perpetual  maidenhood.  From 
Phoenicia  (for  this  tradition  calls  her  mother  Carme, 
a  daughter  of  Phoenix)  she  went  to  Argos,  to  the 
daughters  of  Erasinus,  and  thence  to  Cephallenia, 
where  she  received  divine  honours  from  the  in- 
habitants under  the  name  of  Laphria.  From 
Cephallenia  she  came  to  Crete,  where  she  was 
pursued  by  Minos  ;  but  she  fled  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  fishermen  concealed  her  tinder  their  nets, 
whence  she  derived  the  surname  Dictynna.  A 
sailor,  Andromedcs,  carried  her  from  Crete  to 
Aegina,  and  when,  on  landing  there,  he  made  an 
attempt  upon  her  chastity,  she  fled  from  his  vessel 
into  a  grove,  and  disappeared  in  the  sanctuary  of 
The  AegineUns  now  built  a  sanctury 


to  her,  and  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  (Anton. 
Lib.  40.)    These  wanderings  of  Britomartis  un- 


questionably indicate  the  gradual  diffusion  of  her 
worship  in  the  various  maritime  places  of  Greece 
mentioned  in  the  legend.  Her  connexion  and 
ultimate  identification  with  Artemis  had  naturally 
a  modifying  influence  upon  the  notions  entertained 
of  each  of  them.  As  Britomartis  had  to  do  with 
fishermen  and  sailors,  and  was  the  protectress  of 
harbours  and  navigation  generally,  this  feature  was 
transferred  to  Artemis  also,  as  we  see  especially  in 
the  Arcadian  Artemis ;  and  the  temples  of  the  two 
divinities,  therefore,  stood  usually  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  or  on  the  sea-coast.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
Artemis  was  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  Britomartis  likewise  appears  in  this  light : 
her  disappearance  in  the  sea,  and  her  identification 
with  the  Aeginetan  Aphaca,  who  was  undoubtedly 
a  goddess  of  the  moon,  seem  to  contain  sufficient 
proof  of  this,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
on  some  coins  of  the  Roman  empire  Dictynna 
appears  with  the  crescent.  Lastly,  Britomartis  was 
like  Artemis  drawn  into  the  mystic  worship  of 
Hecate,  and  even  identified  with  her.  (Eurip. 
HippoK  141,  with  the  Schol. ;  comp.  Midler,  Ae- 
yinet.  p.  163,  Ate;  Hock,  Krtta,  ii.  p.  158,  4c.; 
Did.  of  Ant.  i.  v.  Aarrw^o,)  [L.  S.J 

BRIZO  (Bpif«),  a  prophetic  goddess  of  the 
island  of  Delos,  who  sent  dreams  and  revealed 
their  meaning  to  man.    Her  name  is  connected 
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with  i',:Cti>;  to  fall  asleep.  The  women  of  Delo* 
offered  sacrifices  to  her  in  vessels  of  the  shape  ot 
boats,  and  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  various  things  ; 
but  fishes  were  never  offered  to  her.  Prayers  were 
addressed  to  her  that  she  might  grant  everything 
that  was  good,  but  especially,  that  she  might  pro- 
tect ships.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  335  ;  Kustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1 720  ;  Hesych.  $.  v.  Bpifaporra.)      [L.  S.] 

BROCCHUS,  a  Roman  cognomen,  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  person  who  had  teeth  standing 
out  It  was  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fnria 
gens,  and  occurs  on  coins.  In  the  one  annexed,  the 
obverse  is  I II  vir  Brocchi  with  the  head  of  Ceres, 
and  the  reverse  L  Fvki  Cn.  F.  with  a  sella  curults 
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and  fasces  on  each  side  of  it  This  Broechtu  ia 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers :  be  may  have 
been  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  or  for  the  purchase  of 
corn.  Pighius  assigns  the  surname  of  Brocchus  to 
several  persons  of  the  Furia  gens:  but  the  only 
Brocchi  of  this  gens  mentioned  by  i 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  are  : 

1.  T.  (Furiub)  Brocchus,  the 
rius.  (Cic.  pro  Luj.  4.) 

2.  Cn.  Furius  Brocchus,  detected  in 
and  grievously  punished.  (VaL  Max.  vi.  1.  §  l£j 

BROCCHUS,  C.  ANNAEUS,  or  ANNEIUS, 
a  Roman  senator,  who  was  plundered  by  Symma- 
chus,  one  of  the  Venerii,  a  new  class  of  publicani 
instituted  by  Verres.  (Cic  Verr.  iiL  40.) 

BROCCHUS,  ARME'NIUS,  a  proconsul  in 
the  time  of  Domitian.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  71.) 

BROOITA'RUS,  a  Gallo-Grecian,  a  son-in-law 


of  king  Deiotarus.  He  was  an  unworthy  and 
nefarious  person,  who  has  become  known  only 
through  the  fact,  that  P.  Clodius,  in  his  tribune- 
ship,  n.  c.  58,  sold  to  him,  by  a  lex  tribtmicia,  for 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  office  of  high  priest  of 
the  Magna  Mater  at  Pesainus,  and  the  title  of 
king.  (Cic.  pro  St*L  26,  de  Hanup.  Reap.  13, 
comp.  ad  Q.  Fratr.  ii.  9.)  [L.  S.) 

BROME  or  BRO'MIE,onc  of  the  nymphs  who 
brought  up  Dionysus  on  mount  Nysa.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  182  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  vi.  15.)    [L.  S.J 

BRO'MIUS(Bpo/«oj),  a  surname  of  Dionysus, 
which  some  explain  by  saying,  that  he  was  born 
daring  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  (Diod.  iv. 
5  ;  Dion  Chrys.  Or.  27 )  ;  others  derive  it  from 
the  nymph  Brume,  or  from  the  noise  of  the  Bac- 
chantic  processions  whence  the  verb  &pon*4f*adat, 
to  rage  like  a  Bacchant  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  11;  Orph. 
Lith.  xviii.  77.)  There  is  also  a  mythical  personage 
of  this  name.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.)        [L,  S.J 

BRONTES.  [Cyclopes.] 

BRONTl'NUS  (Bpo»™oi),  of  Mctapontum,  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
Leon  and  Bathyllus,  Alcmaeon  dedicated  his  works. 
According  to  some  accounts,  BronUnus  married 
Thcano,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras.  (Diog.  Laert. 
viii.  83 ;  Suidas,  $.  r.  9ttum ;  Iambi.  I'd.  J'ptn, 
§  267.)  Iamblichus  (Villoison,  Ante.  Gr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  198)  quotes  a  work  of  Brontinus. 

BRO'TEAS  (BpoWoj).    1.  A  son  of  Vulcan 
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And  Minora,  who  burnt  himself  that  he  might  not 
be  taunted  with  his  ugliness.    (Ov.  IbU,  517.) 

2.  One  of  the  fighter*  at  the  marriage  of  Phi- 
neus.    (Or.  Met.  v.  106.) 

3.  A  Lapith,  who  was  slain  at  the  marriage  of 
Pirithous.    (Or.  MeL  xii.  260.) 

4.  The  father  of  Tan  talus,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Clytacmnestra  before  Agamemnon.  The 
common  account,  however,  is,  that  Thvestes  was 
the  father  of  this  Tantalus.    (Paus.  ii.  22.  §  4.) 

5.  A  son  of  Tantalus,  who,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Magnetes,  had  made  the  most  ancient 
statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  on  the  rock  of 
Coddinos.    (Paus.  iiL  22.  %  4.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUNI'CHIUS  (Bpovvlxut),  a  chronograpber 
of  uncertain  date,  referred  to  by  Joannes  Malala 
(  toL  L  p.  239 ),  the  title  of  whose  work  was  $kO*ou 
Bpovrixiov  'Pvftalov  xpo^pApov. 

BRUSUS  (Bpowroi),  a  son  of  Emathius,  from 
whom  Brusis  a  portion  of  Macedonia,  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  v. 
Bpou<m.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUTI'DIUS  NIGER.  [Niorr.] 

BRU'TIUS  (Bpovrior\  an  historian  and  chro- 
nographer,  is  called  by  the  writer  of  the  Alexan- 
drian chronicle  (p.  90),  who  quotes  some  things 
from  him  respecting  Danae  and  Perseus,  6  ao<p<i>- 
Torot  lvropuc6s  km  -xpovurypaipos.  He  is  also 
mentioned  by  Joannes  Malala  (vol.  i.  pp.  39,  326, 
340)  and  by  Hieronymns  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eu- 
sebius ;  and  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  upon  this  pas- 
sage (p.  205),  has  conjectured,  that  he  may  be  the 
Kane  as  the  Rrutius  Praesens  whose  daughter, 
Brutia  Crispina,  married  L.  Aurelius  Commodus, 
the  son  of  M.  Aurelius :  but  this  is  quite  uncer- 
tain. (Voatius,  de  Hid.  Grate  p.  409,  ed.  W ester- 
ma  if  i.  ) 

BRUTTIA'NUS  LUSTRICUS.  [Lustricus.] 

BRUTTIUS.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  for  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M\  Acilius 
Olabrio.  proconsul  in  Sicily  in  B.  c  46.  (Cic  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  38.) 

2.  A  philologer,  with  whom  M.  Cicero,  the  son 
of  the  orator,  studied  at  Athens,  in  b.  c  44.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xvi  21.) 

BRUTTIUS  SURA.  [Sura.] 

BRUTULUS  PA'PIUS,  a  man  of  noble  rank 
and  great  power  among  the  Samnitea,  who  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  undertake  a  second  war 
against  the  Romans ;  but  the  Samnites,  after  their 
disasters  in  &  c  322,  became  anxious  for  a  peace, 
and  resolved  to  deliver  up  Brutulus  to  the  Romans. 
His  corpse,  however,  was  all  that  they  could  give 
their  enemies;  for  Brutulus  put  an  end  to  his 
osrn  life,  to  avoid  perishing  by  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  viii.  39.) 

BRUTUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Junia  Gens,  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  first 
consul,  L.  Junius  Brutus.  (Com p.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  6, 
Brut.  4.)  It  was  denied  by  many  of  the  ancients  that 
this  family  could  be  descended  from  the  first  consul, 
first,  because  the  latter  was  a  patrician, and  secondly, 
because  his  race  became  extinct  at  his  death,  as  he 
had  only  two  sons,  who  were  executed  by  his  own 
orders.  (Dionys.  v.  18,  comp.  vi.  70;  Dion.  Cass, 
xliv.  12;  PluL  Brut.  1.)  Potidonius,  indeed,  as- 
serted that  there  was  a  third  son,  who  was  a  child 
when  his  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
plebeian  family  was  descended  from  him ;  and  he 
even  pretended  to  discover  a  likeness  in  many  of 
the  Bruti  to  the  statue  of  the  first  consul.  (Plut. 
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/.  e.)  But  this  talc  about  a  third  son  ia  such  an 
evident  invention,  to  answer  an  objection  that  had 
been  started  by  those  who  espoused  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  that  it  deserves  no  credence  ;  and 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  family 
should  claim  descent  from  such  an  illustrious  an- 
cestor, especially  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when 
M.  Brutus  was  represented  as  the  liberator  of  his 
country  from  tyranny,  like  his  name-sake  of  old. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the 
family  may  have  been  descended  from  the  first  con- 
sul, even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  he  was  a  pa- 
trician, as  we  know  that  patricians  sometimes 
passed  over  to  the  plebeians :  while  this  descent 
becomes  still  more  probable,  if  we  accept  Niebuhr's 
conjecture  (Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  522,  Ace),  that  the  first 
consul  was  a  plebeian,  and  that  the  consulship  was, 
at  its  first  institution,  shared  between  the  two  or- 
ders. 

The  surname  of  Brutus  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  L.  Junius,  because  he  pretended  idiocy  in 
order  to  save  himself  from  the  last  Tarquin,  and 
the  word  is  accordingly  supposed  to  signify  an 
"idiot"  (Liv.  L  56;  Dionys.  iv.  67,  who  trans- 
lates it  ijAifhof  ;  Nonius,  p.  77.)  Festus,  how- 
ever, in  a  passage  («.  v.  Brutum)  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Arnold  (Horn.  Hist  i.  p.  104),  tells  us,  that 
Brutus,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous  with  Gra- 
vis ;  which,  as  Arnold  remarks,  would  show  a 
connexion  with  fOpvs.  The  word  may,  there- 
fore, as  a  surname,  have  been  originally  much  the 
same  as  Severus.  This  conjecture  we  think  more 
probable  than  that  of  Niebuhr's,  who  supposes  it 
to  mean  a  "  runaway  slave,"  and  connects  it  with 
the  Brettii,  "revolted  slaves,"  whence  the  Brutii 
arc  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  225  ;  Diod.  xvi.  15  ;  GelL  x.  3) :  he  further 
observes,  that  this  name  might  easily  have  been 
applied  by  the  Tarquins  to  Brutus  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  (Rom.  Hist.  L  pp.  63, 98,  515.) 

1.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  was  elected  consul  in 
B.  c.  509,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
His  story,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to 
poetry,  ran  as  follows :  The  sister  of  king  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  married  M.  Brutus,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  who  died  leaving  two  sons  under  age.  Of 
these  the  elder  was  killed  by  Tarquin,  who  covet- 
ed their  possessions  ;  the  younger  escaped  his  bro- 
ther's fate  only  by  feigning  idiocy,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Brutus.  After  a  while, 
Tarquin  became  alarmed  by  the  prodigy  of  a  serpent 
crawling  from  the  altar  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
accordingly  sent  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  A  runs,  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  They  took  with 
them  their  cousin  Brutus,  who  propitiated  the 
priestess  with  the  gift  of  a  golden  stick  enclosed  in 
a  hollow  staff.  After  executing  the  king's  com- 
mission, the  youths  asked  the  priestess  who  was  to 
reign  at  Rome  after  Tarquin,  and  the  reply  was 
**  He  who  first  kisses  his  mother."  Thereupon  the 
sons  of  Tarquin  agreed  to  draw  lots,  which  of 
them  should  first  kiss  their  mother  upon  arriving 
at  Rome  ;  but  Brutus,  who  better  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  stumbled  upon  the  ground 
as  they  quitted  the  temple,  and  kissed  the  earth, 
mother  of  them  alL  Soon  after  followed  the  rape 
of  Lucretia  ;  and  Brutus  accompanied  the  unfor- 
tunate father  to  Rome,  when  his  daughter  sent 
for  him  to  the  camp  at  Ardea.    Brutus  was  pre- 
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for  arcnging  his  own  and  his  country's  wrongs. 
In  the  capacity  of  Tribunus  Celcrum,  which  office 
he  then  held,  and  which  bore  the  some  relation  to 
the  royal  power  as  that  of  the  Magistcr  Equitont 
did  to  the  dictatorship,  he  summoned  the  people, 
obtained  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  and  was 
elected  consul  with  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  Resolved  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  the  infant  republic,  he  loved  his  country 
better  than  his  children,  and  accordingly  put  to 
death  his  two  sons,  when  they  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  with  several  other  of  the  young  Roman 
nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarquins. 
He  moreover  compelled  his  colleague,  L.  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  to  resign  his  consulship  and  leave  the 
city,  that  none  of  the  hated  family  might  remain  in 
Rome.  And  when  the  people  of  Veii  and  Tar- 
quinii  attempted  to  bring  Tarquin  back  by  force 
of  arms,  Brutus  marched  against  them,  and,  fight- 
ing with  A  runs,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  he  and  Aruns 
both  fell,  pierced  by  each  other's  spears.  The  ma- 
trons mourned  for  Brutus  a  year,  and  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  him  on  the  capitoL  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  (Li v.  L  56—60,  ii.  1 — 
7  ;  Dionys.  iv.  67 — 85,  v.  1  — 18;  Macrob.  ii. 
16  ;  Dion.  Case,  xliu  45  ;  PluU  BruL  1.) 

The  contradictions  and  chronological  impossibi- 
lities in  this  account  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr.  (i.  p.  511.)  Thus  f°r  instance,  the  last 
Tarquin  is  said  to  have  reigned  only  twenty-five 
years,  and  yet  Brutus  is  represented  as  a  child  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  the  father  of  young 
men  at  the  close  of  it.  Again,  the  tale  of  his 
idiocy  is  irreconcilable  with  his  holding  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  Tribunus  Celerum.  That  he  did 
hold  this  office  seems  to  bean  historical  met  (Pom- 
pon, de  Orig.  Juris,  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  15)  ; 
and  the  story  of  his  idiocy  probably  arose  from 
his  surname,  which  may,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  had  a  very  different  meaning  originally. 

2.  T.Junius  Brutus,  and 

3.  Ti.  Junius  Brutus,  the  sons  of  the  first 
consul  and  of  Vitellia  (Liv.  ii.  4),  were  executed 
by  their  father's  orders,  as  related  above.  (Dionys. 
v.  6— 8  ;  Liv.  ii,  4,  5.) 

4.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
B.  c.  494,  is  represented  by  Dionysius  as  a  ple- 
beian, who  took  the  surname  of  Brutus,  that  his 
name  might  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  con- 
sul's. He  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  this 
year,  and  also  plebeian  aedile  in  the  year  that 
Coriolanus  was  brought  to  trial.  (Dionys.  vi.  70, 
&c.,  87 — 89,  vii.  14,  26.)  This  Brutus  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  except  Dionysius, 
and  Plutarch  (Coriol.  7)  who  copies  from  him. 
The  old  reading  in  Asconius  (in  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli)  made  L.  Junius  C.  F.  Paterculus  one  of  the 
first  tribunes  ;  but  Junius  was  an  alteration  made 
by  Manutius,  and  Paterculus  nowhere  occurs  as  a 
cognomen  of  the  Junia  gens :  the  true  reading  is 
AJbinius.  [Albinius.]  Niebuhr  supposes  (L  p.  6 17) 
that  this  L.  Junius  Brutus  of  Dionysius  is  an  en- 
tirely fictitious  person. 

5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scabva,  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  a  c. 
339,  and  plebeian  consul  in  S25  with  the  patrician 
L.  Furius  Cam  ill  us.  He  carried  on  war  in  his 
consulship  against  the  Vestini,  whom  he  conquered 
in  battle,  after  a  hard  contest,  and  took  two  of 
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their  towns,  Cutina  and  Cingilia.  (Liv.  via.  12, 
29 ;  Diod.  xviii.  2.) 

6.  D.  Junius  D.  p.  Brutus  Scabva,  legate 
a  c.  293  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius 
Maximus,  and  consul  in  292.  (Liv.  x.  43,  47.) 
In  his  consulship  he  conquered  the  Faliscans :  Sp. 
Carvilius,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  served 
under  him  as  legate  by  command  of  the  senate. 
(Zonar.  viii.  1.) 

7.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Marcus,  the  first  gladiatorial  combat  at 
Rome  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  at  his  father's 
funeral  in  a  c.  264.  (Liv.  Epit.  16  ;  VaL  Max. 
ii.  4.  §  7.) 

8.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing. (Val.  Max.  /.  c.) 

9.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
a  c  195,  endeavoured  with  his  colleague  P.  Junius 
Brutus  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Oppia  lex, 
which  restrained  the  expenses  of  women.  He  was 
praetor  in  191,  and  bad  the  jurisdiction  in  tbe 
city,  while  his  colleagues  obtained  the  provinces. 
During  his  praetorship  he  dedicated  tbe  temple  of 
the  Great  idaean  Mother,  on  which  occasion  the 
Megalesian  games  were  performed  for  the  first 
time.  (DkL  of  AnL  $.  v.  .VeouW)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  189,  to  settle 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1  ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv. 
24,  xxxvL  2,  36,  xxxvil  55.)  This  M.  Junius 
Brutus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  12,  who  was  con- 
sul in  178. 

10.  P.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  tbe  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  his  colleague  in  the  tribunate, 
a  c.  195.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  192,  and  prae- 
tor in  190  ;  in  the  latter  office  he  had  the  province 
of  Etruria,  where  he  remained  as  propraetor  in  the 
following  year,  1 89.  From  thence  he  was  sent  by 
the  senate  into  Further  Spain,  which  was  decreed 
to  him  as  a  province.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1 ;  VaL  Max. 
ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  41,  xxxvi.  45,  xxxvii.  2, 
50,  57.) 

11.  1).  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  triumvirs 
for  founding  a  colony  in  the  territory  of  Sipontum, 
a  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35.) 

The  annexed  stemma  exhibits  the  probable  fa- 
mily connexion  of  the  following  persons,  Nos.  12 
to  17  inclusive. 

12.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  cos.  a  c  178. 


1 3.  M.  Junius  Brutus,     1 5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Gal- 

thc  jurist.  laecus,  cos.  a  c.  138. 

I  I 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutus,        16.  D.Junius  Brutus, 

the  accuser.  cos.  a  c  77. 

1 7.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus, 
one  of  Caesar's  assassins. 

12.  M.  Junius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Brutus,  the  son  of 
No.  9,  unless  he  is  the  same  person,  was  consul  B.c. 
178,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  tho 
Istri,  whom  he  subdued  in  the  following  year,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xl.  59,  xli.  9,  14,  15 ;  Obscqu.  62.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  in  171,  to  exhort 
the  allies  to  assist  the  Romans  in  their  war  against 
Perseus.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  censorship  in  169.  (Liv.  xlii.  45,  xliii  16.) 
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13.  *  M.  Junius  Brutus,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  who,  judging  from  hi*  pracnomcn  and  the 
time  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived,  was  pro- 
bably a  son  of  No.  12.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  39),  along  with  P.  Mucins 
and  Manilius,  as  one  of  the  three  founders  of  civil 
law ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pomponius,  that 
though  he  was  praetor,  he  never  attained  the  rank 
of  consul.  The  pjusagc  of  Pomponius,  according  to 
the  reading  which  has  been  suggested,  is  as  follows : 
— Pott  hot  fuerunt  P.  Afuciut  et  Mamliut  et  Brutus 
[vulg.  et  Brutus  et  Manilius],  qui  fundarx runt  jut 
ddie.  Ex  Jut  P.  Afuciut  etiam  decern  UUUot 
reiiquit,  eeptem  AfanUimty  Brutut  tret  [vulg.  Brutus 
wpu-m,  Manilius  tree].  lUi  duo  consular?*  fuerunt, 
Brutus  pnu'turiut,  P.  autevt  Afuciut  etiam  pontife.t 
maximut.  The  transposition  of  the  names  Brutus 
and  Manilius  makes  the  clause  IUi  duo  conru- 
loret  fucntuL,  Brutut  praetoriut,  consistent  with 
the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  It  also  makes 
the  testimony  of  Pomponins  consistent  with  that 
of  Cicero,  who  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Scaevola, 
that  Brutus  left  no  more  than  three  genuine  books 
de  jure  civile.  (De  Orat.  ii.  55.)  That  more,  how- 
ever, was  attributed  to  Brutus  than  he  really 
wrote  may  be  inferred  from  the  particularity  of 
Cicero's  statement.  Brutus  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  high  authority  on  points  of  law  in  ancient 
thtxttieal  and  legal  authors  (e.  g.  compare  Cic  de 
Fin.  i.  4,  and  Dig.  7.  tit.  1.  s.  68,  nr.;  again,  com- 
pare Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  22,  and  Gell.  xvii.  7).  In 
the  books  of  Brutus  are  contained  some  of  the 
retpomta  which  he  gave  to  clients,  and  he  and 
Cato  are  censured  by  Cicero  for  publishing  the 
actual  names  of  the  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
consulted  them,  as  if,  in  law,  there  were  anything 
in  a  name.  (De  Orat  ii.  32.)  From  the  frag- 
ment* we  possess  (de  Orat  ii.  55),  Brutus  certainly 
a  pilars  to  enter  into  unlawyer-like  details,  giving 
ns  the  very  name*  of  the  villa*  where  he  happened 
to  be.  Whether  Servius  Sulpicius  commented  upon 
Brutus  is  a  much  disputed  question.  Ulpian  (Dig. 
14.  tit  3.  s.  5.  §  1)  cites  Servius  libra  primo  ad 
Brutum,  and  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  44) 
averts  that  Servius  duos  librae  ad  Brutum  perquam 
brcvusimtit  ad  Edictum  tubxriptot  reiiquit.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  Servius,  instead  of  com- 
menting on  the  work  of  the  jurisconsult,  dedicated 
his  short  notes  on  the  Edict  to  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  else  to  the  father 
of  the  so-called  tyrannicide.  (Zimmem,  R.  JL  G. 
§  75  ;  Majansius,  vol.  i.  pp.  127—140.) 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, studied  law  like  bis  father,  but,  instead  of 
seeking  magistracies  of  distinction,  became  so  noto- 
rious for  the  vehemence  and  harshness  of  his 
prosecutions,  that  be  was  named  Accutator.  (Cic 
de  Off.  ii.  1 4.)  He  did  not  spare  the  highest  rank, 
for  among  the  objects  of  his  attack  was  M.  Aemilius 
Scaums.  (Cic  pro  Font.  13.)  He  was  a  warm 
and  unpaMinned  orator,  though  hi*  oratory  wa* 
not  in  good  taste.  It  should  be  remarked  that  all 
we  know  of  the  son  is  derived  from  the  unfavour- 
able representations  of  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  the 
opposite  political  party.  Brutus,  the  father,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  possessing  baths  and 
three  country  seats,  which  were  all  sold  to  support 
the  extravagance  of  the  son.    Brutus,  the  son,  in 
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the  accusation  of  Cn.  Plnncus,  made  some  charges 
of  inconsistency  against  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
orator  ;  and  Cicero  twice  (de  Oral,  ii.  55,  pro 
Ciuent.  51)  relates  the  bout  mott  (bene  dicta)  of 
Crassus,  recriminating  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  accuser. 

15.  D.  Junius  M.  r.  M.  n.  Brutus  Gallax- 
cus  (Callakcus)  or  Callaicus,  son  of  No.  12  and 
brother  of  No.  1 3,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Grac- 
chi,andone  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  his  age. 
He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  in  his 
consulship  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  in  B.  c. 
133,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
tribunes.  He  refused  to  bring  before  the  senate  a 
proposition  for  the  purchase  of  corn  for  the  people ; 
and  when  the  tribunes  wished  to  have  the  power 
of  exempting  ten  persons  apiece  from  the  military 
levies,  he  and  bis  colleague  refused  to  allow  them 
this  privilege.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were 
committed  to  prison  by  the  tribune  C.  Curiatius. 
( Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  3 ;  Li  v.  EpU.  55 ;  Cic  de  Leg. 
iii.  9.)  The  province  of  Further  Spain  was  assign- 
ed to  Brutus,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
year.  In  order  to  pacify  the  province,  he  assigned 
lands  to  those  who  had  served  under  Viriathus, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Valentia.  But  a*  Lusi- 
tania  continued  to  be  overrun  with  parties  of 
marauders,  he  laid  waste  the  country  in  every 
direction,  took  numerous  towns,  and  advanced  an 
far  as  the  river  Lethe  or  Oblivio,  as  the  Romans 
translated  the  name  of  the  river,  which  was  also 
called  Limaea,  Limia  or  Belion,  now  Lima.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  153 ;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  22.  s.  35.) 
Here  the  soldiers  at  first  refused  to  march  further; 
but  when  Brutus  seised  the  standard  from  the 
standard-bearer,  and  began  to  cross  the  river  alone, 
they  immediately  followed  him.  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  the  Minius  (Minho),  which  he  crossed 
and  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ocean,  where  the  Romans  saw  with  astonishment 
the  sun  set  in  its  waters.  In  this  country  he  sub- 
dued various  tribes,  among  whom  the  Bracari  are 
mentioned  as  the  most  warlike.  He  also  conquered 
the  Gallaeci,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  neighbours  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
it  wa*  from  his  victory  over  them  that  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Gallaecus.  The  work  of  subjuga- 
tion, however,  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  many  towns 
after  submission  again  revolted,  among  which  Ta- 
labriga  is  ]urticularly  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of 
his  successes,  he  was  recalled  into  Nearer  Spain 
by  his  relation,  Aemilius  Lepidus  (Appian,  //up. 
80),  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  a  a  1 36,  for  hi* 
victories  over  the  Lusitanians  and  Gallaeci.  Drn- 
mann  (Gexh.  Rom*,  voL  iv.  p.  8),  misled  apparently 
by  a  passage  in  Eutropius  (iv.  19),  places  his  tri- 
umph in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Scipio's  over 
Numantia,  namely,  in  B.  c  132.  (Liv.  EpU.  55, 
56;  Appian, //Up.  71 — 73;  Flor.  ii.  17.  9  12; 
Oros.  v.  5 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  5;  Cic.  pro  Balb.  17  ; 
Plut  Quacst.  Bom.  34,  TL  Gracch.  21 ;  VaL  Max.  vi. 
4,  extern.  1.) 

With  the  booty  obtained  in  Spain,  Brutus 
erected  temples  and  other  public  buildings  for 
which  the  poet  L.  Accius  wrote  inscriptions  in 
verse.  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  1 1 ;  Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  s.  5.  §  7 ; 
VaL  Max.  viiL  14.  §  2.)  The  last  time  we  bear 
of  Brutus  is  in  ac.  129,  when  he  served  under 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  against  the  Japyde*,and 
by  hi*  military  skill  gained  a  vi 
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and  thereby  repaired  the  losses  which  the  latter 
had  sustained  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign. (Liv.  Epit.  59.) 

Brutus  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Accius,  and 
for  the  times  was  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature ;  he  was  also  not  deficient  in  oratorical 
talent.  (Cic  Brut.  28.)  We  learn  from  Cicero 
(de  Am.  2 ),  that  he  was  augur.  The  Clodia  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (xii.  22), 
whom  Orelli  supposes  to  be  the  mother  of  this 
Brutus,  was  in  all  probability  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  consul  of  a,  c.  77.  [No.  16.]  (Dru- 
mann,  /.  c.) 

16.  D.  Junius  D.  f.  M.  n.  Brutus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Saturninus  in  b.  c.  100.  (Cic.  pro  Rabir.  perd. 
7.)  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
is  alluded  to  at  one  of  the  aristocrats  in  the  oration 
which  Sallu&t  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lcpidus 
against  Sulla.  (Sail.  Hist.  i.  p.  937,  ed.  Cortius.) 
Ife  was  consul  in  b.  c.  77,  with  Mamercus  Le- 
pidus  (Cic.  Brut.  47),  and  in  74  became  security 
for  P.  Junius  before  Verres,  the  praetor  urbanus. 
(Cic  Verr.  L  55,  57.)  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  (Cic  Brut.  I.  e.) 
His  wife  Sempronia  was  a  well-educated,  but  li- 
centious woman,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Catiline ;  she  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobrogi's  in  her  husband's  house  in  63,  when  he 
was  absent  from  Rome.  (Sail.  Cat.  40.)  We 
hare  no  doubt  that  the  preceding  D.  Brutus  is  the 
person  meant  in  this  passage  of  Sallust,  and  not 
D.  Brutus  Alhinus,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins  [No. 
17],  as  some  modern  writers  suppose,  since  the 
latter  is  called  an  adolescens  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii. 
11)  in  56,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have  had 
Sempronia  as  his  wife  in  63  ;  and  because  we 
know  that  Paulla  Valeria  was  to  marry  Brutus 
Albinusin  50.  (Caelius,  ad  Fam.  viiL  7.) 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Cae- 
sar's assassins,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  more  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus,  was  in  all 
probability  the  son  of  No.  16  and  of  Sempronia, 
as  we  know  that  they  had  children  (Sail.  Cat.  25), 
and  the  praenomen  is  the  same.  This  I).  Brutus 
was  adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus  who  was 
consul  ac  99  [Albinur,  No.  22],  whence  he  is 
called  Brutus  Albinus ;  and  this  adoption  is  com- 
memorated on  a  coin  of  D.  Brutus  figured  on  p.  93. 
(Pint  Caes.  64,  Ac,  Ant.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  14.) 
We  first  read  of  him  as  serving  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  Caesar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  Beet  which  was  sent 
to  attack  the  Vencti  in  B.  c.  56.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii. 
1 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  40-42.)  He  seems  to  have 
continued  in  Gaul  till  almost  the  close  of  the  war,  but 
his  name  does  not  occur  frequently,  as  he  did  not 
hold  the  rank  of  legatus.  He  served  against 
Vercingctorix  in  52  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  9),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  to  Rome  in  50,  when  he 
married  Paulla  Valeria.  (Cael.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (49),  he  was  recalled  to  active  service, 
and  was  placed  by  Caesar  over  the  fleet  which 
was  to  besiege  Massilia.  D.  Brutus,  though  in- 
ferior in  the  number  of  his  ships,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy,  and  at  length  obtained  pos- 
session of  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  36,  56,  &c, 
ii.  3-22 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  19-22.)  After  this,  he 
had  the  command  of  Further  Gaul  entrusted  to 
him,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Bcllovaci ; 
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and  so  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  Caesar,  that  on 
his  return  from  Spain  through  Italy,  in  45,  Caesar 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  riding  in  his 
carriage  along  with  Antony  and  his  nephew,  the 
young  Octavius.  (Plut.  Ant  11.)  Caesar  gave 
him  still  more  substantial  marks  of  his  favour,  by 
promising  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
with  the  praetonhip  for  44  and  the  consulship  for 
42.  In  Caesar's  will,  read  after  his  death,  it  was 
found  that  D.  Brutus  had  been  made  one  of  his 
heirs  in  the  second  degree;  and  so  entirely  did 
he  possess  the  confidence  of  Caesar,  that  the  other 
murderers  sent  him  to  conduct  their  victim  to  the 
senate-house  on  the  day  of  the  assassination.  The 
motives  which  induced  D.  Brutus  to  take  part  in 
the  conspiracy  against  his  friend  and  benefactor 
are  not  stated ;  but  he  could  have  no  excuse  for 
his  crime ;  and  among  the  instances  of  base  ingra- 
titude shewn  on  the  ides  of  March,  none  was  so 
foul  and  black  as  that  of  D.  Brutus.  (Liv.  Epit. 
114,  116;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  14,  18,  35;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  48,  11 1,  1 13,  143,  iii.  98 ;  Suet.  Caa.  81, 
83;  VelL  Pat  ii.  56.) 

After  Caesar's  death  (44),  D.  Brutus  went  into 
his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  when  Antony 
obtained  from  the  people  a  grant  of  this  province, 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  it  to  him.  His  con- 
duct was  warmly  praised  by  Cicero  and  the  sena- 
torial party ;  but  so  little  was  he  prepared  to  re- 
sist Antony,  that  when  the  latter  crossed  the 
Rubicon  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  D.  Brutus 
dared  not  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  threw  him- 
self into  Mutina,  which  was  forthwith  besieged 
by  Antony.  In  this  town  he  continued  till 
April  in  the  following  year  (43),  when  the  siege 
was  raised  by  the  consi;  ds  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who 
were  accompanied  by  Octavianus.  Antony  was 
defeated,  and  fled  across  the  Alps ;  and  as  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  the  command 
devolved  upon  D.  Brutus,  since  the  senate  was  un- 
willing to  entrust  Octavianas  with  any  further 
power.  He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to 
follow  up  his  victory  against  Antony,  who  mean- 
time had  collected  a  huge  army  north  of  the  Alps, 
and  was  preparing  to  march  again  into  Italy. 
Octavianus  also  had  obtained  the  consulship,  not- 
withstanding the  ill-will  of  the  senate,  and  had 
procured  the  enactment  of  the  lex  Pedia,  by  which 
the  murderers  of  Caesar  were  outlawed,  and  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  entrusted  to  himself. 
D.  Brutus  was  now  in  a  dangerous  position.  An- 
tony was  marching  against  him  from  the  north, 
Octavianus  from  the  south ;  his  own  troops  could 
not  be  depended  upon,  and  L.  Plancus  had  already 
deserted  him  and  gone  over  to  Antony  with  three 
legions.  He  therefore  determined  to  cross  over  to 
M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia ;  but  his  soldiers  deserted 
him  on  the  march,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  Camil- 
lus,  a  Gaulish  chief,  upon  whom  ho  had  formerly 
conferred  some  favours,  and  put  to  death,  by  order 
of  Antony,  by  one  Capcnus,  a  Srquanan,  a.  c  43. 
(Cicero's  Letttrt  and  Philippic*;  Liv.  EpiL  117— 
120;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9,  14,  xlvi.  35,  &c,  53; 
ian,  B.  C.  iii.  74, 81, 97, 98 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  64.) 
8.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  praetor  in  b.  c  88, 
was  sent  with  his  colleague  Serviiius  by  the  se- 
nate, at  the  request  of  Marius  to  command  Sulla, 
who  was  then  at  No's,  not  to  advance  nearer 
Rome.  (Plut.  ShII.  9.)  On  Sulla's  arrival  at  Rome, 
Brutus  was  proscribed  with  ton  other  senators. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60.)    He  subsequently 
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under  Cn.  Papirias  Carbo,  tho  consul,  n.  c.  82,  and 
Nvih  sen*  by  him  in  a  fishing-boat  to  Lilybaeum ; 
but  finding  himself  uirroonded  by  Pompey 's  fleet, 
h«  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  that  he  might  not 
fiul  into  the  hand*  of  hit  enemies.  (Liv.  Epit.  89.) 
Cicero,  »  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ix.  14),  mentions  a 
ivport,  that  Caesar  intended  to  revenge  the  death 
of  M.  Drtrtus  and  Carbo,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
been  pat  to  death  by  Sulla  with  the  assistance 
of  Pompey.  This  M.  Junius  Brutus  is  not  to  be 
contbuaded,  as  he  often  is,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus 
Damasippus  praetor  in  82  (No.  19],  whose  sur- 
name we  know  from  Livy  (EpiL  86 )  to  have  been 
Loans ;  Bar  with  M.  Junius  Brutus  [No.  20],  the 
father  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide. 

19.  L.  Junius  Brutus  Damasippus,  on  active 
and  unprincipled  partizan  of  Marios.  The  younger 
Marias,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  blockade  of 
Praeneote  (a.  c  82),  came  to  the  resolution  that 
hi»  greatest  enemies  should  not  survive  him.  Ac- 
cordingly he  managed  to  despatch  a  letter  to  L. 
Brutus,  who  was  then  praetor  urb&nus  at  Rome, 
desmiK?  him  to  summon  the  senate  upon  some 
false  pretext,  and  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
P.  Antistina,  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  L.  Domitius, 
and  Scnevola,  the  pontifex  maximu*.  The  cruel 
and  treacherous  order  was  too  well  obeyed,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered  senators  were 
thrown  unboned  into  the  Tiber.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
I  88;  VelL  PaL  iL  2G.) 

In  the  same  year  L.  Brutus  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  relieve  Praeneste :  the  consul  of  Cn.  Pa- 
pirias Carbo,  despairing  of  success,  fled  to  Africa ; 
bat  L.  Brutus,  with  others  of  his  party,  advanced 
towards  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  Sulla.  L. 
Hmtuft  wa«  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was 
pot  to  death  by  Sulla.  (Appian,  B.  C.  I  92,  93  ; 
SalL  Chi.  51  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  1 35,  p.  54,  ed. 
ltoimar.) 

Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  subject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  with  the  cognomen  Damaaippus,  and  sometimes 
with  that  of  Brutus.  (Duker,  ad  Flor.  iii.  21. 
p.  685.)  He  appears  now  as  L.  Damasippus,  and 
now  as  Junius  Brutus.  Perhaps  he  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  Licinii,  for  the  cognomen  Damasippus 
Ix-lon^rd  to  the  Licinian  gens  (Cic  ad  Earn.  viL 
23);  and  an  adoptive  name,  in  reference  to  the 
original  name,  was  often  alternative,  not  cumula- 
tive. The  same  person  may  have  been  L.  Junius 
Brutus  and  L.  Licinius  Damasippus. 

20.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so- 
called  tyrannicide  [No.  21]  is  described  by  Cicero 
as  well  skilled  in  public  and  private  law;  but  he 
will  not  allow  him  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of 
orators.  (Cic.  Brut.  36.)  He  was  tribune  &  c  83 
(Cic.  pro  Quint.  20) ;  and  the  M.  Brutus  who  is 
spoken  of  with  some  asperity  by  Cicero  for  hav- 
ing made  an  impious  attempt  to  colonise  Capua 
(de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  33, 34, 36),  in  opposition  to  omens 
and  auspices,  and  who  is  said,  like  aU  who  shared 
in  that  enterprise,  to  have  perished  miserably,  is 
supposed  by  Ernesti  (Vfav.  (.Sc.)  after  Mazochius 
( Ampkiiheat.  ('amp.  p.  9;  Poleni,  The*.  Sttpp.  v. 
217)  to  have  been  the  pater  imterfeetorit.  He  no 
doubt  made  this  attempt  in  his  tribunate. 

M.  Brutus  married  Servilia,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Q.  Servilius  and  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  Dru- 
sus,  and  thus  was  half-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica  by 
the  mother  s  side.  Another  Servilia,  her  sister, 
was  the  wife  of  Locullua.  The  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 


who  afterwards  adopted  her  son,  was  her  brother. 
She  traced  her  descent  from  Servilius  Ahala,  tho 
assassin  of  Sp.  Maclius.  (Plut.  Bntt.  ].)  This 
asserted  descent  explains  the  pronoun  tester  in  the 
masculine  gender  in  a  passage  of  Cicero's  Orator 
(c.  45),  which  was  addressed  to  the  younger  Brutus : 
"  Quomodo  enim  voter  axilla  ala  factus  est,  nisi 
fuga  literae  vastioris."  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
descent  that  we  find  the  head  of  Servilius  Ahala 
on  the  coius  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide :  one  is 
figured  on  p.  83.  Servilia  was  a  woman  of  great 
ability,  and  had  much  influence  with  Cato,  who 
became  the  father-in-law  of  her  son. 

Brutus,  besides  his  well-known  son,  had  two 
daughters  by  Servilia,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88  ; 
compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  2),  and  the  other  to  C. 
Cassius.  The  name,  other  than  Junia,  of  the  for- 
mer, is  not  known.  Asconius,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  speech  pro  Aft/one,  mentions  Cornelia,  ctyut 
Past  Has  pro  exempio  halnta  est,  as  the  wife  of  Lepi- 
dus ;  but  perhaps  Lepidus  was  married  twice,  as  a 
daughter  of  Brutus  could  not  have  borne  tho 
family-name  Cornelia.  The  wife  of  Cassius  was 
named  Tertia,  or,  by  way  of  endearment,  TertuUa. 
Some  have  supposed,  without  reason,  that  Brutus 
had  but  one  daughter,  Tertia  Junia,  who  was  mar- 
ried successively  to  Lepidus  and  Cassius ;  and 
Lipsius  (cited  Orelli,  OnomarL  Cic  a.  r.  Tertia) 
erroneously  (see  ad  Alt.  xiv.  20)  makes  Tertia  the 
daughter  of  Servilia  by  her  second  husband. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  Servilia 
intrigued  with  Caesar  (Plut.  BruL  5),  who  is  said 
to  have  believed  his  assassin  to  have  been  his 
own  son ;  but  this  cannot  have  been,  for  Caesar  was 
only  fifteen  years  older  than  the  younger  Brutus. 
Scandal  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  Tertia,  like 
her  mother,  was  one  of  Caesar's  mistresses ;  and 
Suetonius  (Cues.  30)  has  preserved  a  double  entendre 
of  Cicero  in  aUusion  to  Servilia's  supposed  conni- 
vance at  her  daughter's  shame.  This  anecdote  re- 
fers to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  elder 
Brutus.  The  death  of  Tertia,  a.  d.  22,  when  sho 
must  have  been  very  old,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  iii.  76),  who  states  that  the  images  of  twenty 
of  the  noblest  families  graced  her  funeral;  **sed 
praefulgebant  Cassias  atquc  Brutus,  eo  ipso,  quod 
efiigies  eorum  non  visebantur.*1 

The  knowledge  of  these  family  connexions  gives 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of  the  times. 
Though  the  reputed  dishonour  of  his  wife  did  not 
prevent  the  father  from  actively  espousing  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  Caesar  belonged,  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  rumour  of 
Caesar's  amours  with  a  mother  and  a  sister  may 
afterwards  have  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  son. 

When  Lepidus,  a  c.  77,  endeavoured  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sulla,  Brutus  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  at  M  utina,  he 
for  some  time  withstood  the  attack  of  Pompey's 
hitherto  victorious  army;  but,  at  length,  either 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or 
voluntarily  determining  to  change  sides,  he  put 
himself  and  his  troops  in  the  power  of  Pompey,  on 
the  understanding  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and,  sending  a  few  horsemen  before  him,  retired  to 
the  small  town  of  Rhegium  near  the  Padua.  There, 
on  the  next  day,  he  was  slain  by  one  Geminius, 
who  was  sent  by  Pompey  for  that  purpose.  Pom- 
pey (who  had  forwarded  despatches  on  successive 
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day*  to  the  senate  to  announce  first  the  surrender 
and  then  the  death  of  Brutus)  was  much  and  justlj 
blamed  for  this  cruel  and  perfidious  act.  (Plut. 
Pomp.  16;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  Ill  ;  Liv.  EpU. 
90.)  r 

21.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  son  of  No.  20,  by 
Servilia,  was  born  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  85.  He 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  his  uncle  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio,  which  must  have  happened  before  b.  c. 
59,  and  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  Caepio  or  Q. 
Caepio  Brutus,  especially  in  public  document*,  on 
coins,  and  inscriptions.  (On  the  coin  annexed  the 


inscription  on  the  reverse  is  Caepio  Brutus  Pro- 
cos.)  He  lost  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years,  but  his  mother,  Servilia,  assisted  by  her  two 
brothers,  continued  to  conduct  his  education  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  he  acquired  an  extraordinary 
lore  for  learning,  which  he  nerer  lost  in  after-life. 
M,  Porcius  Cato  became  his  great  political  model, 
though  in  his  moral  conduct  he  did  not  follow  his 
example.    In  59,  when  J.  Caesar  was  consul  and 
had  to  silence  some  young  and  vehement  republi- 
cans, L.  Vettius  on  the  instigation  of  the  tribune, 
P.  Vatiniua,  denounced  Brutus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Pompcy's  life ;  but  as  it 
was  well  known  that  Brutus  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent, Caesar  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  When 
it  was  thought  necessary  in  58  to  remove  from 
Rome  some  of  the  leading  republicans,  Cato  was 
sent  to  Cyprus,  and  Brutus  accompanied  him. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  Brutus  seems  for  some 
years  to  have  taken  no  part  in  public  proceedings, 
and  not  to  have  attached  himself  to  any  party,  in 
53  he  followed  Appius  Claudius,  whose  daughter 
Claudia  he  had  married,  to  Cilicia,  where  he  did 
not  indeed,  like  his  father-in-law,  plunder  the  pro- 
vincials, but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
lend  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest 
He  probably  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  51. 
During  his  absence  Cicero  had  defended  Milo,  and 
Brutus  also  now  wrote  a  speech,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  Milo  not  only  deserved  no 
punishment,  but  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  having 
murdered  Clodius.    This  circumstance,  together 
with  Cicero's  becoming  the  successor  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  Cilicia,  brought  about  a  sort  of  con- 
nexion between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  though  each 
disliked  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  Cicero, 
when  in  Cilicia,  took  care  that  the  money  which 
Brutus  had  lent  was  renaid  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  transgressing  the 
laws  of  usury,  at  which  Brutus,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive as  high  a  percentage  as  he  had  expected, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  offended.    In  60 
Brutus  defended  Appius  Claudius,  against  whom 
two  serious  charges  were  brought,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  acquitted. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  49 between  Cae- 
sar and  Pompcy,  it  was  believed  that  Brutus  would 
join  the  party  of  Caesar ;  but  Brutus,  who  saw  in 
Pompey  the  champion  of  the  aristocracv,  suppressed 
his  personal  feelings  towards  the  murderer  of  his  fa- 
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ther,  and  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  who  de- 
clared for  Pompey.     Brutus,  however,  »did  not 
accompany  Cato,  but  went  with  P.  Sextius  to 
Cilicia,  probably  to  arrange  matters  with  his 
debtors  in  Asia,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the 
war.    In  48,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  en- 
gagement* in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhachium, 
and  Pompey  treated,  him  with  great  distinction, 
In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  gave  orders  not 
to  kill  Brutus,  probably  for  the  sake  of  Servilia, 
who  implored  Caesar  to  spare  him.  (Plut.  IiruL  5.) 
After  the  battle,  Brutus  escaped  to  Larissa,  but  did 
not  follow  Pompey  any  further.    Here  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Caesar  soliciting  his  pardon,  which  was 
generously  granted  by  the  conqueror,  who  even 
invited  Brutus  to  come  to  him.    Brutus  obeyed, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  {Brut.  6),  he  in- 
formed Caesar  of  Pompey*  flight  to  Egypt.  As 
Caesar  did  not  require  Brutus  to  fight  against  hi* 
former  friends,  he  withdrew  from  the  war,  and 
spent  his  time  either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  in  his 
favourite  literary  pursuits.    He  did  not  join  Cae- 
sar again  till  the  autumn  of  47  at  Nicaes  in  Bithy- 
nia,  on  which  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  interfere 
with  the  conqueroron  behalf  of  a  friend  of  king  Deio- 
tarus,  but  Caesar  refused  to  comply  with  the  request. 
In  the  year  following  Brutus  was  made  governor 
of  Cisalpine  Oaul,  though  he  had  been  neither 
praetor  nor  consul  ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  the 
dictator  Caesar,  although  the  latter  was  making  war 
against  Brutus*  own  relatives  in  Africa.  The 
provincials  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  delighted  with 
the  mild  treatment  and  justice  of  Brutus,  whom 
they  honoured  with  public  monuments  :  Caesar 
too  afterwards  testified  hi*  satisfaction  with  his 
administration.    As  his  province  was  far  from  the 
scene  of  war,  Brutus  as  usual  devoted  his  time  to 
study.   At  this  time,  Cicero  made  him  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  treatise  which  bear*  the  name 
of  Brutus,  and  in  46  be  dedicated  to  him  his 
Orator.    In  45,  Brutus  was  succeeded  in  his  pro- 
vince by  C.  Vibius  Pansa,  but  did  not  go  to  Rome 
immediately.    Before  his  return,  he  published  hi* 
eulogy  on  Cato,  in  which  Cicero  found  sentiment* 
that  hurt  his  vanity,  as  his  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  was  not  spoken  of  in  the  term* 
he  would  have  liked.    Accordingly,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Brutus  at  one  of  his  country-seats  near 
Rome,  a  certain  degree  of  coldness  and  want  of 
confidence  existed  between  the  two,  although  they 
wrote  letters  to  each  other,  and  Cicero,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Atticus,  even  dedicated  to  him  his  work 
De  Fin  thus.    About  this  time,  Brutus  divorced 
Claudia,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  wished  to  marry  Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato. 
After  the  close  of  Caesar*  war  in  Spain,  Brutus 
went  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  returned  to  the  city  with  him. 

In  44  Brutus  was  praetor  urbanus,andC.Cassius, 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  praetorship,  was  as  much  enraged  against 
Brutus  as  against  the  dictator.  Caesar  promised 
Brutus  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  also  held 
out  to  him  hopes  of  the  consulship.  Up  to  this 
time  Brutus  had  borne  Caesar*  dictatorship  with- 
out expressing  the  least  displeasure ;  he  had  served 
the  dictator  and  paid  homage  to  him,  nor  had  he 
thought  it  contrary  to  his  republican  principles  to 
accept  favours  and  offices  from  him.  His  change 
of  mind  which  took  place  at  this  time  was  not  the 
result  of  his  reSection*  or  principle*,  but  of  the 
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influence  which  Cassius  exercised  over  him.  He 
•was  penaaded  by  Cawius  to  join  the  conspirators 
who  murdered  Caesar  on  the  15th  of  March,  44. 
After  the  deed  was  perpetrated  he  went  to  the 
forum  to  address  the  people,  but  found  no  favour. 
The  senate,  indeed,  pardoned  the  murderers,  but 
this  wa*  only  a  farce  played  by  M.  Antony  to  ob- 
tain their  sanction  of  the  Julian  laws.    The  mur- 
derers then  assembled  the  people  on  the  capital, 
and  Brutus  in  his  speech  promised  that  they  should 
receive  all  that  Caesar  had  destined  for  them.  All 
parties  were  apparently  reconciled.     But  the 
arrangements  which  Antony  made  for  the  funeral 
of  Caesar,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  people 
made  an  assault  upon  the  houses  of  the  conspira- 
tors, shewed  them  clearly  the  intentions  of  Antony. 
Brutus  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  during  his 
stay  there  he  gave,  in  the  month  of  July,  most 
splendid  Ludi  Apollinares,  hoping  thereby  to  turn 
toe  disposition  of  the  people  in  his  favour.  But 
in  this  he  was  di*appoiuted,  and  as  Anton}'  as- 
sumed a  threatening  position,  he  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember to  Athens  with  the  intention  of  taking 
po4»<*8sion  of  the  province  of  Macedonia,  which 
Caesar  had  assigned  him,  and  of  repelling  force  by 
force.    After  staying  at  Athens  a  short  time  in 
the  company  of  philosophers  and  several  young 
Romans  who  attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  and 
after  receiving  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
cjiuujfctor  M.  Appuleius,  who  brought  it  from 
Asia,  Brutus  intended  to  proceed  to  Macedonia. 
But  the  senate  bad  now  aligned  this  province  to 
Antony,  who,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  transferred  it  to  his  brother,  the  praetor  C. 
Antonius.     Before,  however,  the  latter  arrived, 
Brutus,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  scattered 
troop*  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  received  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  as  his  legitimate  successor.    Brutus  found 
an  abundance  of  arms,  and  the  troops  stationed  in 
niyricum,  as  well  as  several  other  legions,  joined 
him.    C.  Antonius,  who  also  arrived  in  the  moan- 
tune,  was  unable  to  advance  beyond  the  coast  of 
Illyricum,  and  at  the  beginning  of  43  was  besieged 
in  ApoUonia  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Brutus 
di*reganied  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  re- 
solved to  act  for  himself.    While  Octavianus  in 
the  month  of  August  43  obtained  the  condemnation 
of  Caesar's  murderers,  Brutus  was  engaged  in  a 
war  against  some  Thracian  tribes  to  procure  money 
for  himself  and  booty  for  his  soldiers.    About  this 
time  he  assumed  the  title  imperator,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  portrait,  appear  on  many  of  his 
coins.    The  things  which  were  going  on  mean- 
time in  Italy  seemed  to  affect  neither  Brutus  nor 
Caseins,  but  after  the  triumvirate  was  establish- 
ed, Brutus  began  to  prepare  for  war.  Instead, 
however,  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  separated  their  forces  and  ravaged 
Rhodes  and  Lycia.     Loaded  with  booty,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  met  again  at  Sard  is  in  the  beginning 
of  42,  but  it  was  only  the  fear  of  the  triumvirs 
that  prevented  them  from  falling  out  with  each 
other.    Their  carelessness  was  indeed  so  great, 
that  only  a  *mall  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Ionian  sea 
under  the  command  of  Statius  Murcus.  Before 
leaving  A*ia,  Brutus  had  a  dream  which  forelioded 
his  ruin  at  Philippi,  and  in  the  autumn  of  42  the 
battle  of  Philippi  was  fought.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment Brutus  conquered  the  army  of  Octavianus, 


while  Cassius  was  defeated  by  Antony.  But  in  a 
second  battle,  about  twenty  days  later,  Brutus 
was  defeated  and  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

From  his  first  visit  to  Asia,  Brutus  appears  as 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  he  afterwards 
increased  it  by  lending  money  upon  interest.  He 
po&sessed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  still  more 
extraordinary  imagination,  which  led  him  into 
superstitions  differing  only  from  those  of  the  multi- 
tude by  a  strange  admixture  of  philosophy.  He  was 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  world, 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  foresee  the  course  of 
things,  and  was  ever  surprised  at  the  results.  Hence 
also  his  want  of  independent  judgment.  The  quan- 
tity of  his  varied  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  extensive  reading  and  his  intercourse  with  philo- 
sophers, was  beyond  his  control,  and  was  rather  an 
encumberance  to  him  than  anything  else.  Nothing 
had  such  charms  for  him  as  study,  which  he  prose- 
cuted by  day  and  night,  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
made  abridgementaof the  historical  works  of  C.  Fan- 
niusandCaelius  Antipater,and  on  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalus  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
making  an  abridgement  of  Polybius.  He  also  wrote 
several  philosophical  treatise*,  among  which  we  have 
mention  of  those  On  Duties,  On  Patience,  and  On 
Virtue.  The  best  of  his  literary  productions,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  his  orations,  though 
tbey  are  censured  as  having  been  too  dry  and 
serious,  and  deficient  in  animation.  Nothing  would 
enable  us  so  much  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  his 
character  as  his  letters,  but  we  unfortunately  pos- 
sess only  a  few  (among  those  of  Cicero),  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  acknowledged,  and  a  few 
passages  of  others  quoted  by  Plutarch.   (JJrtU.  2, 
22,  CSe.  45.)   Even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  {tirutK 
53)  there  seem  to  have  existed  forged  letters  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  two  books  of  u  Epistolae  ad  Bru- 
turn,*1  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Cicero, 
are  unquestionably  the  fabrications  of  a  later  time. 
The  name  of  Brutus,  his  fatal  deed,  his  fortunes 
and  personal  character,  offered  great  temptations 
for  the  forgery  of  such  documents ;  but  these  let- 
ters contain  gross  blunders  in  history  and  chrono- 
logy, to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam.  (Eput.  LI.)   Brutus  is  also  said  to 
have  attempted  to  write  poetry,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  merit.    (Cicero,  in 
the  passages  collected  in  Orelli's  Ommast.  Tull.  ii. 
pp.  319—324  ;  Plut.  Lift  of  Brutus;  Appian,  D.  C. 
ii.  11— iv.  132  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  xli.— xlviii.  Re- 
specting his  oratory  and  the  extant  fragments  of 
it,  see  Meyer,  Orat.  Rom,  Fragm.  p.  443,  &c,  2nd 
edit.  ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poet,  Lot.  Reliu.  p.  125  ; 
Drumann,  (Je$ck.  Rom*,  iv.  pp.  18 — 14.) 

BR  Y  AX  IS  (Bpooltr),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  cast  a  bronze  statue  of  Seloucus, 
king  of  Syria  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  and, 
together  with  Scopas,  Timotheus,  and  Lcochnres, 
adorned  the  Mausoleum  with  bas-reliefs.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvL  5.  s.  4.)  He  must  have  lived  accord- 
ingly a.  c  372—312.  (Sillig.  (Mai.  Art,  t.  v.) 
Besides  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  Bryaxis 
executed  five  colossal  statues  at  Rhodes  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  1 8),  an  Asclepios  (H.  N.  xxxiv. 
8.  a.  19),  a  Liber,  father  of  Cnidus  (//.  N.  xxxvi. 
5),  and  a  statue  of  Pasiphae.  (Tatian.  ad  Grate, 
54.)  If  we  believe  Clemens  Alexandrians  (/'ro/r. 
p.  30,  c),  Bryaxis  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that  two  statues  of  his  were  ascribed  by 
some  to  Phidias.  [W.I.I 
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BRYE'NNIUS,  JOSE'PHUS  Qhto^t  B>u*V 
vios),  a  Greek  priest  and  eloquent  preacher,  died 
between  a.  d.  1431  and  1438.  He  U  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  religious  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  several  letters  to  distinguished  persons 
of  his  time  respecting  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  His  works  were  first  published  under  the 
title  M'Iw<n)^  povagov  rev  Bpvtrrlov  rd  tvptdtvra 
St'  frtiuAf/at  Ew-ycWow,  Ataxo'rov  T$t  BovKyapilas, 
if 8t|  ri  Kpirrow  r&woit  *K$66trra,"  three  volumes, 
8 to.  Leipzig,  1768 — 1784.  This  edition  contains 
only  the  Greek  text  Eugenius,  diaconus  in  Bul- 
garia, was  in  ]*>ss<'ssion  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  the 
works  of  Bryennius,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  life 
of  Bryennius  contained  in  the  preface  to  the  Leip- 
zig edition.  The  works  of  Bryennius  were  known 
and  published  in  extracts  long  before  the  complete 
edition  of  them  appeared.  Leo  Allatius  refers  to, 
and  gives  extracts  from,  several  of  his  treatises, 
such  as  "  Orationea  II  de  Futuro  Judicio  et  Sent- 
pi  tenia  Beatitudine,"  in  which  the  author  main- 
tained peculiar  views  respecting  purgatory;  **Ora» 
tio  dc  Sancta  Trinitate ;"  w  Oratio  de  Transfignra- 
tione  Domini;"  *  Oratio  de  Domini  Crucifixione  ;" 
Ac  The  style  of  Bryennius  is  remarkably  pure 
for  his  time.  (Leo  Allat.  De  Libris  et  Rebus  Eode*. 
Grate,  parsl  pp.  136, 14 1,1 43, 237* &o,  31 1,839- 
343,  De  Consensu  Utrituque  EccUnac,  pp.  529, 837, 
863,  Ac.;  Cave,  Hid.  Liter.  Appendix,  p.  121 ;  Fa- 
bric. DM.  Grate  xi.  p.  659,  Ac)         [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  MA'NUEL  (Mojwi)A  BptrfV 
yior),  a  Greek  writer  on  music,  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  one  Manuel  Bryennius,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Andronicus  I.,  who  reigned  from 
1 282  till  1 328.  Bryennius  wrote  'Afyto*ut<L,  or  a 
commentary  on  the  theory  of  music,  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
frequently  dwells  upon  the  theory  of  Euclid,  while 
in  the  second  and  third  books  he  has  chiefly  in 
view  that  of  Ptolemy  the  musician.  The  learned 
Mcibomius  intended  to  publish  this  work,  and  to 
add  it  to  his  u  Antiquae  Musicae  Autores  Septem," 
Amsterdam,  1652 ;  but  he  was  prevented  from  ac- 
complishing his  purpose.  The  "Harmonica"  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wallis,  who 
perused  the  Oxford  MS&,  he  published  it  in  1680 
together  with  the  "Harmonica"  of  Ptolemy  and 
tome  Other  ancient  musicians  ;  he  also  added  a  I^itin 
translation.  The  w Harmonica"  of  both  Bryen- 
nius and  Ptolemy  are  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  WalHs's  works,  Oxford,  1699.  (Fabric  BiU. 
Graee.  iii.  pp.  648,  649 ;  Labbe,  BMiotk.  Nov. 
MSS.p.  118.)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  NICE'PHORUS  (Nur»«**por 
Bpvtrptas),  the  accomplished  husband  of  Anna 
Comnena,  was  born  at  Orestias  in  Macedonia  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  He  was  the  son,  or  more  probably  the  ne- 
phew, of  another  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  who  is  re- 
nowned in  Byzantine  history  as  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  his  time,  and  who,  having  revolted 
against  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Ducas  Parapi- 
naces,  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Dyrrhachium 
in  1071.  Popular  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
usurper,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  a  third  rival, 
Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  was  supported  by  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  and  who  succeeded  in  de- 
posing Michael  and  in  becoming  recognised  as  em- 
peror under  the  name  of  Nicephorus  III.  The 
contest  then  lay  between  Nicephorus  Botaniates 
and  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  against  whom  the  for- 


mer sent  an  army  commanded  by  Alexis  Comnenus, 
who  afterwards  became  emperor.  Bryennius  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexis  near  Cala- 
hrya  in  Thrace:  he  was  treated  by  the  victor  with 
kindness ;  but  Basil,  the  emperor's  minister,  order- 
ed his  eyes  to  be  pat  out.  His  son,  or  nephew, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  escaped  the  fate  of  his 
relative ;  and  no  sooner  bad  Alexis  Comnenus  as- 
cended the  throne  (1081),  than  the  name  of  Bry- 
ennius became  conspicuous  as  the  emperor's  most 
faithful  friend. 

Bryennius  was  not  only  distinguished  by  bodily 
beauty  and  military  talents,  but  also  by  his  learn- 
ing, the  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  wisdom 
he  shewed  in  the  privy  council  of  the  emperor. 
Daring  the  first  differences  with  the  crusaders,  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  throne ;  and, 
in  order  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  services, 
Alexis  created  for  him  the  dignity  of  panhyperse- 
bastos — a  title  until  then  unknown  in  the  code  of 
Byzantine  ceremonies,  and  which  gave  the  bearer 
the  rank  of  Caesar.  But  Bryennius  is  also  called 
Caesar,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  this 
title  was  formally  conferred  upon  him.  The  greatest 
mark  of  confidence, however,  which  Alexis  bestow- 
ed upon  him  was  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Anna 
Comnena,  with  whom  Bryennius  lived  in  happiness 
during  forty  years.  Bryennius  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  between  Alexis  and  Bohemond, 
prince  of  Antioch,  and  negotiated  the  peace  of  1108 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign. 

Anna  Comnena  and  the  empress  I  rene  tried  to 
persuade  the  emperor  to  name  Bryennius  his 
successor;  but  Alexis  would  not  deprive  his  son 
John  of  his  natural  rights.  After  the  death  of 
Alexis  in  1118,  and  the  accession  of  John,  Anna 
and  Bryennius  conspired  against  the  young  em- 
peror, but  the  conspiracy  failed.  [Anna  Comnena.] 
The  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  refusal  of  Bryen- 
nius to  act  in  the  decisive  moment,  for  which  ho 
was  severely  blamed  by  his  haughty  wife.  They 
were  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  estates 
and  banishment  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  where  they  led  a  retired  life  daring  several 
years.  Bryennius  afterwards  recovered  the  favour 
of  the  emperor.  In  1137  he  went  to  Cilicia  and 
Syria  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  siege  of 
Antioch  by  the  crusaders;  but  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  return  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died 
soon  afterwards. 

Bryennius  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  "TA» 
toToptar,  which  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  em- 
perors Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  Cons  tan  tine  XI.  Ducas, 
Roman  us  IIL  Diogenes,  and  Michael  VII.  Ducas 
l'arapinaces ;  his  intention  was  to  write  also  the 
history  of  the  following  emperors,  but  death  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  his  design  into  execution. 
This  work,  which  is  divided  into  four  books,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Byzantine  histories,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  clearness  of  the  narrative. 
Its  principal  value  arises  from  its  author  leing  not 
only  a  witness  but  also  one  of  the  chief  lutdors  in 
the  events  which  he  relates,  and  from  his  being 
accustomed  to,  and  having  the  power  of  forming  a 
judgment  upon,  important  affairs.  The  editio  pnn- 
ceps  forms  j>art  of  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, and  was  published  by  Pierre  Poussines  at  the 
end  of  Procopius,  Paris,  1661,  foL,  with  notes  and 
a  Latin  translation.  The  editor,  who  dedicated  the 
work  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  perused  two 
MSS^  one  of  Cujas,  and  the  other  of  Favre  de  St, 
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Jjuv.  I>u  Canee  lias  written  excellent  notes  upon  it. 
vhicb  form  an  appendix  to  hit  edition  of  Cinnamus, 
Pin*,  1670*  foi,  Cousin  (le  president )  translated 
it  into  French  in  hi*  usual  extravagant  and  inac- 
ruate  way,  which  induced  Gibbon  to  say,  44  did  he 
«f  think?"  A  new  and  careful  edition  has  been 
pabhshed  by  Meineke.  toother  with  Cinnamus 
("Nioephon  Brjreunh  Commentarii,**  Bonn,  lft36, 
tan),  which  form*  part  of  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
flnuriors.  It  contains  the  note*  of  Pierre  Pous- 
sjks  and  Du  Conge,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
tat  former  revised  by  the  editor.  (Anna  Conine  na, 
Alcnsu;  Cinnamus,  i.  1-10;  Fabric  BibL  Grwtc. 
to.  p.  674 ;  Hankias, <U  Bpuud.  Rtr.  Script.  Grate, 
pp.  49-:— 507.)  [W.  P.] 

BttYSON  ( Bpv<ro>v\  mentioned  by  Iamblichus 
( fit  Pytk,  c_  23)  as  one  of  those  youths  whom 
Pythagoras  instructed  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
perhaps  the  same  writer  that  is  mentioned  in  the 
"tract  from  Theopompus  found  in  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  506),  where  Plato  is  charged  with  having  bor- 
rowed from  Bryson,  the  Heracleot,  and  others,  a 
pni  deal  that  he  introduced  into  bis  dialogues  as 
his  own.  A  saying  of  Brvson't*  is  refuted  by  Aris- 
totle in  his  RieL  iii.  2,  13.  [A  G.] 

BCBARES  (BevCdpns),  the  son  of  Megabaxus, 
a  Persian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  make  in- 
qtdrie*  after  the  missing  Persian  envoys,  whom 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas  I.,  had  caused  to 
bt  murdered  at  his  father's  court,  about  B»  c  507. 
Alexander  induced  Hu  bares  to  pass  the  matter 
wer  in  iDence,  by  giving  him  great  presents  and 
alss  bis  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage.  By  this  Gy- 
r-ta  Bularcs  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Amyntas 
•iter  his  grandfather,  (Herod.  T.  21,  viii.  136.) 

In  con  junction  with  Artachaee%  Bu  bares  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  canal  which  Xerxes 
made  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos,  ( Herod. tu. 22.) 

BUBASTIS  (BovCoffTu),  an  Egyptian  divinity 
»  hr.ni  the  Greeks  us«jd  to  identify  with  their  own 
Artemis,  and  whose  genealogy  they  explain  ac- 
cordingly. (Herod-  ii.  137,  156  ;  Steph.  Byx,  $.  e. 
So'Maoros.)    She  was  a  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  and  sister  of  Horus  (Apollo).    Her  mother. 
Ism.  entrusted  Bubastis  and  Horns  to  Buto,  to 
protect  them  from  Typhon.    In  the  town  of  Buto 
there  was  a  temple  of  Bo  bast  is  and  Horus,  but  the 
pr.r.ripal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis  was  in 
the  tf/wTi  of  Bubastus  or  Bubastis.     Here  her 
sanctuary  was  surrounded  by  two  canals  of  the 
Nile,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
situation  as  well  as  for  the  style  of  the  building. 
fHerod.  ii.  137,  133.)    An  annual  festival  was 
celebrated  to  the  goddess  here,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  immense  crowds  of  people  (Herodotus,  ii. 
6"©,  estimates  their  number  at  700,000),  and  was 
spent  in  great  merriment.    But  the  jiorticulars,  as 
well  as  the  object  of  the  solemnity,  are  not  known, 
though  ibe  worship  of  Bubastis  continued  to  a  very 
bite  time.  (Or.  Met,  ix.  687  ;  Gratius,  De  Venal. 
4\L)    The  animal  sacred  to  Bubastis  was  the  cat ; 
and  according  to  Stephanos  of  Byxantium,  the 
i.  uce  Bubastis  itself  signified  a  cat.    When  cats 
H-ed  they  were  carefully  embalmed  and  conveyed 
to  Bobatftis.  (Herod,  ii.  67.)    The  goddess  herself 
*u  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
■*7ih  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  some  specimens  of  such 
r^prefrrjitations,  though  not  many,  are  still  extant. 
Tcis  is  explained  in  the  legend  of  Buluistis  by  the 
that  when  the  gods  Aed  from  Typbon,  Bn- 
(Artemis,  Diana)  concealed  herself  by 


assuming  the  appearance  of  a  cat  (Ov.  Met,  v. 
329 ;  Anton.  Lib.  28.)  But  it  seems  more 
natural  to  suppose  here,  as  in  other  instances  of 
Egyptian  religion,  that  the  worship  of  Bubastis 
was  originally  the  worship  of  the  cat  itself,  which 
was  subsequently  refined  into  a  mere  symbol  of 
the  goddess.  The  fact  that  the  ancients  identify 
Bubastis  with  Artemis  or  Diana  is  to  us  a  point  of 
great  difficulty,  since  the  information  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  Egyptian  goddess  presents 
little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  two  divinities. 
The  only  point  that  might  seein  to  account  for  the 
identification,  is,  tliat  Bubastis,  like  Artemis,  was 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  cat 
also  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  moon,  for  Plutarch  (De  It.  el  O*. 
63)  says,  that  the  cat  was  the  symbol  of  the  moon 
on  account  of  her  different  colours,  her  busy 
ways  at  night,  and  her  giving  birth  to  28  young 
ones  during  the  course  of  her  life,  which  is  exactly 
the  number  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  (Comp. 
Phot.  BibL  p.  343,  a.,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Demeter.  Pbal. 
ncpTEpw.  §  159,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  might,  there- 
fore, seem  that  Bubastis,  being  the  daughter  of 
Osiris  (the  sun)  and  Isis  (the  moon),  was  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  But  the 
interpretation  given  by  Plutarch  cannot  be  regard 
cd  as  decisive,  for  in  another  passage  (De  It.  ei 
Os.  74)  he  gives  a  different  account  of  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  cat.  Another  point  in 
which  some  think  that  Bubastis  and  Artemis 
coincide,  is  the  identity  of  the  two  with  Eileithyia. 
But  although  Artemis  and  Eileithyia  may  have 
been  the  same,  it  does  not  follow  that  Bubastis 
and  Eileithyia  were  likewise  identical,  and  origi- 
nally thev  must  have  been  different,  as  the  mode 
ot  worship  ot  the  latter  was  incompatible  with  tho 
religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Mane tho,  ap.  PiuL  De 
Is.  et(k.73  ;  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Macrob.  L  7.)  We 
must,  therefore,  be  contented  with  knowing  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  Greeks  identified  the  Egyp- 
tian Bubastis  with  their  own  Artemis,  and  that  in 
later  times,  when  the  attributes  of  different  divini- 
ties were  exchanged  in  various  ways,  the  features 
peculiar  to  Eileithyia  were  transferred  to  Bubastis 
(AnthoL  Grate.  xL  81)  and  Isis.  ( Ov.  Amor.  ii. 
13.)  Josephus  (AnLJutL  xiii.  3.  §  2)  mentions 
Bubastis  with  the  surname  dypic^  or  the  rustic,  who 
had  a  temple  near  Leontopolis  in  the  nomos  of 
Heliopolis,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  (Comp.  Jablon- 
sky  Pautk.  Aea.  iii.  3  ;  Pignorius,  Expoot.  Tab. 
Isiacae,  p.  66,  ed.  Amstelod.)  [L.  S.] 

BUBO'NA.  The  Romans  had  two  divinities 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  protectors  of  stables, 
vix.  Bubona  and  Epona,  the  former  being  the  pro- 
tectress of  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  latter  of  horses. 
Small  figures  of  these  divinities  were  placed  in 
niches  made  in  the  wall  (aediculae\  or  in  the  pillar 
supporting  the  roof ;  sometimes,  also,  they  were 
only  painted  over  the  manger.  (Augustin.  De  Civ. 
Dei,  iv.  34  ;  TertulL  Apolog.  16  ;  Minuc  FeL  Oct. 
28  ;  Apul.  Met  p.  60  ;  Juven.  viii.  1 57.)    [L.  S.] 

BUBULCUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Junia 
gens.  (Plin.  //.  xviii.  37  ;  comp.  Pint  Poplk. 
11.)  There  are  only  two  persons  of  this  family 
mentioned,  both  of  whom  bear  the  name  of  Brutus 
also ;  of  these,  one  is  called  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini 
Bubulcus  Brutus,  and  the  other  Brutus  Bubulcus : 
they  may  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  Bruti, 
and  not  to  a  distinct  family  of  the  Junia  gens. 
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1.  C.  Juxiis  C.  p.  C.  n.  Bubulcus  Brutus, 
was  consul  B.  c.  31 7  and  again  in  313,  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  years  Saticula  was  founded.  (Liv.  ix. 
20,  21,  28  ;  Diod.  xix.  17,  77;  Festua,  s.  v.  Sati- 
cula.)  He  was  magister  equitum  in  312  to  the 
dictator  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  (Fast  Capit)  and  not 
dictator,  as  he  is  erroneously  called  by  Livy  (ix. 
29).  He  was  consul  a  third  time  in  311,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  with  great 
success.  He  retook  Cluvia,  which  the  Samnites 
had  wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  thence  march- 
ed to  Bovianum,  which  also  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  his  return  from  Bovianum,  he  was  surprised  in 
a  narrow  pass  by  the  Samnites ;  but,  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them, 
and  slew  20,000  of  the  enemy.  It  must  hare 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Safety,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated  in  his  dic- 
tatorship. In  consequence  of  this  victor}',  he  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Li v.  ix.  30,  31 ; 
Diod.  xx.  3  ;  Fast.  Capitol.)  In  309  he  was  again 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cur- 
sor (Liv.  ix.  38),  and  in  307  obtained  the  censor- 
ship with  L.  Valerius  Maximus.  During  his  cen- 
sorship he  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Safety  which  he  had  vowed  in  his  consulship, 
and  he  and  his  colleague  had  mads  made  at  the 
public  expense.  They  also  expelled  L.  Antonius 
from  the  senate.  (Liv.  ix.43;  VaL  Max.  ii.  9. 
§  2.)  Finally,  in  302,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
when  the  Aequians  renewed  the  war,  as  a  general 
rising  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  feared.  Bu- 
bulcus  defeated  the  Aequians  at  the  first  encounter, 
and  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  seven  days ; 
but  he  did  not  lay  down  his  dictatorship  till  he 
had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  had 
vowed  in  his  consulship.  The  walls  of  this  temple 
were  adorned  with  paintings  by  C  Fabiua  Pictor, 
which  probably  represented  the  battle  he  had  gained 
over  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  x.  1  ;  Val.  Max.  viiL  14. 
§  6 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  4.  s.  7.)  The  festival  to  com- 
memorate the  dedication  of  this  temple  was  cele- 
brated, in  Cicero's  time,  on  the  Nones  of  Sextilis. 
(Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  1.) 

2.  C.  Junius  C.  r.  C.  n.  Brutus  Bubulcur, 
consul  n.  c.  291  (Liv.  xvii.  6),  and  again  in  277. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  and  his  colleague  P.  Corne- 
lius Rufinus  were  sent  into  Samnium,  and  sus- 
tained a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  the  Samnites 
in  the  mountains.  Their  loss  upon  this  occasion 
led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  consuls,  who  sepa- 
rated in  consequence.  Zonaraa  says,  that  Bul/ul- 
cus  remained  in  Samnium,  white  Rufinus  marched 
into  Lncania  and  Bruttium  :  but,  according  to  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  which  ascribe  a  triumph  over  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians  to  Bubulcus,  the  contrary 
must  hare  been  the  case.  (Zonar.  viii.  6.) 

BL'CA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Acmilia 
gens,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  coins. 

1.  L.  Akmilius  Buca,  the  father  (Ascon.  in 
Scaur,  p.  29,  ed.  Orelli),  is  supposed  to  have  been 
quaestor  under  Sulla,  and  to  have  struck  the  an- 
nexed coin  to  commemorate  the  dream  which  Sulla 
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had  on  his  approach  to  Rome  from  Nola,  in  a  c 
83.  (Plut.  SuiL  9.)  On  the  obverse  is  the  head 
of  Venus,  with  L.  bvca  ;  on  the  reverse  a  nun 
sleeping,  to  whom  Diana  appears  with  Victory. 
(Eckhel,  v.p.  121.) 

2.  L.  Armilius  Buca,  the  son,  supplicated  the 
judges  on  behalf  of  M.  Scaurus  at  his  trial  in  B.  C* 
54.  (Ascon.  /.  c.)  The  following  coin  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  him,  on  the  obverse  of  which  is  the 
head  of  Caesar,  with  pkrprtvo  caksar,  and  on 
the  reverse  Venus  seated  holding  a  small  statue  of 
Victory,  with  the  inscription  l.  buca.  There  are 
several  other  coins  belonging  to  this  Buca,  on  some 
of  which  we  find  the  inscription,  l.  a  km  in  i  s 
buca  HiviR,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint.  (Eckhel,  ti  pp.  8,  9.) 


M.  BUCCULEIUS,  a  Roman,  not  unversed  in 
legal  studies,  although,  in  the  treatise  De  Oratore 
(i.  39),  Cicero  puts  into  the  mouth  of  L,  Crasaus  a 
rather  sarcastic  sketch  of  his  character.  Bucculeius 
is  there  described  by  Crassus  as  famitiaru  nmtrr, 
neque  men  judicio  stidtus,  ft  sun  valde  tafuens.  An 
anecdote  is  then  given  of  his  want  of  legal  caution. 
Upon  the  conveyance  of  a  house  to  L.  Fufius,  he 
covenanted  that  the  lights  should  remain  in  the 
state  in  which  they  then  were.  Accordingly  Fufius 
whenever  any  building  however  distant  was  raised 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  commenced 
an  action  against  Bucculeius  for  a  breach  of  agree- 
ment [J.  T.  G.] 

BUCILI  A'NUS,  one  of  Caesar's  assassins,  u.  c 
44  (Cic.  ad  AU.  xv.  17,  xvi.  4),  is  called  Buco- 
lianus  by  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  1 13,  1 17),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  friends. 

BUCO'LION  (BovkoAW),  a  son  of  Laomedon 
and  the  nymph  Calybc,  who  had  several  sons  by 
Abarbarea.  (Horn.  IL  vi.  21,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
12.  §  3  ;  Abarbarka.)  There  are  two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii. 
8.  §  1 ;  Paus.  viii.  5.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

BU'COLUS  (BowtiKos),  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, oue  a  son  of  Heracles,  and  the  other  of 
Hippocoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.S.] 

BUDEIA  (BouJfta).    1.  [Athkna.] 

2.  A  Boeotian  woman,  the  wife  of  Clymenu* 
and  mother  of  Erginus,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Budeion  derived  its  name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1076.)  From  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius  (i.  185),  it  appears  that  she  was  the  same  a* 
Buxyge.  Others  derived  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Budeion  from  an  Argive  hero,  Budcios.  (Eustath. 

c. ;  Steph.  Bvx.  *.  r.  BotSStto.)  [L.  S.] 

BULARCHUS,  a  very  old  painter  of  A*ia 
Minor,  whose  picture  representing  the  defeat  of  the 
Magncsians  (Ma*ptcl*m  prvrtium^  Plin.  //.  .V. 
xxxv.  34  ;  Magnet  urn  ejvidiutn^  lb.  vii.  39)  is  said 
to  have  been  paid  by  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia, 
with  so  much  gold  as  was  required  to  cover  the 
whole  of  its  large  surface.  This  is  cither  a  mistake 
of  Pliny,  since  Candaules  died  in  B.  c.  716,  and 
the  only  destruction  of  Magnesia  that  is  known  of 
took  place  after  B.C.  676  (sec  Heync,  Art  Tem- 
por.  tyu*c.  v.  p.  349) ;  or,  what  is"  more  probable, 
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the  whole  story  is  fictitious  as  Welcker  has  shewn. 
( Jrckiv  fur  PMol.  1830,  Nos.  9  and  10.)  [  W.  I.] 
BULBUS,  a  Roman  senator  and  an  unprincipled 
mart,  was  one  of  the  judices  at  the  trial  of  Oppia- 
nicua.  Staicnus  another  of  the  judices  at  the  trial, 
had  received  a  sum  of  money  to  secure  the  acquit- 
tal of  Oppiankrus;  but,  although  Bulbus  had  ob- 
tained a  share  of  it,  he  and  Staicnus  condemned 
Oppianicus.  Bulbus  was  afterwards  condemned 
on  a  charge  of  treason  (majettat)  for  attempting  to 
corrupt  a  legion  in  IUyricum.  (Cic  pro  Cluent.  26, 
35,  c  Verr.  ii.  32.) 

BULBUS,  C.  ATI'LIUS,  was  consul  in  n.c. 
245,  a  second  time  in  235,  and  censor  in  234.  In 
his  second  consulship,  in  which  he  had  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus  for  a  colleague,  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed  for  the  first  time  after  the  reign  of  Numa. 
(Fast.  Capit;  Eutrop.  il  3;  Oros.  iv.  12;  Plut. 
AW  20  ;  comp.  Lit.  L  19.) 

BULBUS,  a  NORBA'NUS.  [Norbanub.] 
BULIS(BovAa)and  SPE'RTHIAS  (2«p«ijf), 
two  Spartans  of  noble  rank,  voluntarily  offered  to 
go  to  Xerxes  and  offer  themselves  to  punishment, 
when  the  hero  Talythibius  was  enraged  against 
the  Spartans  on  account  of  their  baring  murdered 
the  heralds  whom  Dareius  had  sent  to  Sparta ; 
but,  upon  their  arrival  at  Susa,  tbey  were  dismissed 
uninjured  by  the  king.  Their  names  are  written 
somewhat  differently  by  different  authors.  (Herod. 
Tii  134,  &c ;  PluU  ApopkiL  Lac  60,  p.  235,  f„ 
Praec  ReipuU.  GVr.  19,  p.  815,  e. ;  Lucian,  Dem. 
E*c.  32;  Suidas  i.v.;  Stobaeus,  Serm.  vii.  p.  93.) 
There  was  a  mournful  song  upon  this  SperthinB  or 
8  perch  iv,  as  he  is  called  by  Theocritus,  which  seems 
to  have  been  composed  when  he  and  his  companion 
left  Sparta.  (Theocr.  Id.  zr.  98.) 

BULON  (Bo^Asw),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Bulis  in  Phocis.  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  2  ;  Steph.  Byz. 
s.r.  Bo^Aif.)  [L.  S.J 

BUNAEA  (Bowraio),  a  surname  of  Hera,  de- 
rived from  Bonus,  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Alcida- 
meia,  who  is  said  to  have  built  a  sanctuary  to  Hera 
on  the  road  which  led  up  to  Acrocorinthus.  (Paus. 
iL4.8  7,3.§&)  [L.S.] 

BU  PALUS,an  architect  and  sculptor  of  the  island 
of  Chios,  where  his  family  is  said  to  have  exercised 
the  art  of  statuary  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.  (Plin.  H.  Mxxxvi.  5  ;  comp.  Thiersch, 
Kpoek.  Anm.  p.  58.)  Bupalus  and  his  brother 
A  then  is  are  said  by  Pliny  (/.  c)  and  Suidas  (*.  v. 
'XmrtLva^)  to  have  made  caricatures  of  the  famous 
i;unl>ofrraph>cal  poet  Hipponax,  which  the  poet  re- 
quited by  the  bitterest  satires.  (Welcker,  Hipp, 
fmgm.  p.  12.)  This  story,  which  we  have  no 
grounds  for  doubting,  gives  at  once  a  pretty  certain 
date  for  the  age  of  the  two  artists,  for  Hipponax 
was  a  contemporary  of  Dareius  (n.  c.  524 — 185)  ; 
and  it  also  accounts  for  their  abilities,  which  for 
their  time  must  have  been  uncommon.  This  is 
proved  moreover  by  the  met,  that  Augustus  adorned 
most  of  his  temples  at  Rome  with  their  works.  1 1 
is  to  be  noticed  that  marble  was  their  material. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  Greek  art  wood  and  bronze 
was  the  rommon  material,  until  by  the  exertions 
of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  and  the  two  Chian  bro- 
thers, Bupalus  and  Athenis,  marble  became  more 
general.  Welcker  (Hhrin.  Afusrum^  iv.  p.  254)  has 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  which  Bujialus 
and  his  brother  acquired  by  forming  entire  groups 
of  statues,  which  before  that  time  had  been  wrought 
as  itoLited  figures.    The  father  of  Bupalus  and 
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Athenis  likewise  a  celebrated  artist,  is  generally 
called  Anthermus  which  being  very  differently 
spelt  in  the  different  MSS.  has  been  rejected  by 
Sillig  (CaL  Art,  $.  «.),  who  proposes  to  read 
Archeneus.  The  reading  Anthermus  for  the  son's 
name  instead  of  Athenis  has  long  been  generally 
given  up.  [W.  I.] 

BU'PHAGUS  (Bobpayot).  1.  A  son  of  Iapetus 
and  Thornaxe,  an  Arcadian  hero  and  husband  of 
Promne,  He  received  the  wounded  Iphicles,  the 
brother  of  Heracles,  into  his  house,  and  took  care 
of  him  until  he  died.  Buphagus  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Artemis  for  having  pursued  her.  (Paus. 
viii.  14.  §  6,  27.  §  11.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Heracles,  Lepreus,  and  others, 
who  were  believed  to  have  eaten  a  whole  bull  at 
once.  (Apollod.  il  7.  §  7,  5.  §  1 1  ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
i.  24 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1523.)        [L.  S.] 

BURA  (BoCpa),  a  daughter  of  Ion,  the  ances- 
tral hero  of  the  Ionians,  and  Helice,  from  whom 
the  Achaean  town  of  Bura  derived  its  name. 
(Pans.  vii.  25.  §  5  ;  Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.)    [L.  S.] 

BURA'ICUS  (BoupalxdsY  a  surname  of  He- 
racles, derived  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Bura, 
near  which  he  had  a  statue  on  the  river  Burai'cus, 
and  an  oracle  in  a  cave.  Persons  who  consulted 
this  oracle  first  said  prayers  before  the  statue,  and 
then  took  four  dice  from  a  heap  which  was  always 
kept  ready,  and  threw  them  upon  a  table.  These 
dice  were  marked  with  certain  characters,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  explained  with  the  help  of 
a  painting  which  hung  in  the  cave.  (Pans.  vii.  25. 
§6.)  [L.S.] 

BURDO,  JU'LIUS,  commander  of  the  fleet  in 
Germany,  a.  d.  70,  was  obnoxious  to  the  soldiers, 
because  it  was  thought  that  be  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Fonteiua  Capito ;  but  he  was  protect- 
ed by  Vitellius  from  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers. 
(Tac.  Hut.  i.  58.) 

BU'RICHUS  (Botfpixoi),  one  of  the  command- 
ers of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Cyprus,  B,  c.  306,  was  one  of  the  flatterers  of  the 
king,  to  whom  the  Athenians  erected  an  altar  and 
a  heronm.  (Diod.  xx.  52 ;  Athcn.  vi.  p.  253,  a.) 

C.BURRIE'NUS,  praetor  urban  us  about  a  c. 
82.  (Cic  pro  Quint.  6,  21.) 

BURRUS  or  BURRHUS,  AFRANIUS,  a 
distinguished  Roman  general  under  Claudius  and 
N  ero,  who  was  appointed  by  Claudius  sole  prae- 
fectus  praetorio,  a.  n.  52,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  as  she 
hoped  to  obtain  more  influence  over  the  praetorian 
cohorts  by  one  man  being  their  pracfect  instead  of 
two,  especially  as  Burrus  was  made  to  feel  that  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  her.  Burrus  and  Seneca 
conducted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  although 
they  were  men  of  very  different  pursuits  yet  they 
agreed  in  their  endeavours  to  bring  up  the  young 
prince  in  virtuous  habits.  When  Cbuidius  died  in 
A.  n.  55,  Burrus  accompanied  Nero  from  the  palace 
to  the  praetorians  who,  at  the  command  of  their 
praefect,  received  Nero  with  loud  acclamations. 
It  appears  indeed,  that  Nero  owed  his  elevation, 
to  the  throne  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Burrus. 
The  executions  which  Agrippina  ordered  in  tho 
I  beginning  of  Nero's  reign  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  Burrus  and  Seneca.  When  Nero  had  given 
orders  in  a.  n.  60  to  put  his  mother  Agrippina  to 
death,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  escaped  with 
a  slight  wound,  he  consulted  Burrus  and  Seneca, 
hoping  that  they  would  assist  him  in  carrying  hit 
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plan  into  effect ;  but  Burros  refuted  to  take  any 

part  in  it,  and  declared  that  the  praetorian*  were 
bound  to  afford  their  protection  to  the  whole  house 
of  the  Caeaar*.  In  the  same  manner  Burma  op- 
posed Nero'*  design  of  murdering  his  wife  Octavia. 
At  length,  however,  Nero,  who  had  already  threat- 
ened to  deprive  Burma  of  his  post,  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  his  stem  and  virtuous  officer,  and  accordingly 
had  him  killed  by  poison,  A.  n.  63.  Tacitus,  in- 
deed, states,  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  died 
of  illness  or  in  consequence  of  poison,  but  the 
authority  of  other  writers  leaves  no  doubt  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  the  emperor.  The  death  of 
Burma  was  lamented  by  all  who  had  felt  the  bene- 
ficial influence  he  had  exercised,  and  the  power 
which  Seneca  bad  hitherto  possessed  lost  in  Burros 
its  last  supporter.  (Tacit  Ann.  xii.  42,  69,  xiii. 
2,  20,  Ac,  xiv.  7,  51,  52;  Dion  Cass,  lil  13; 
Suet  Xer.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

BURSA,  a  surname  of  T.  Munatius  Plancus. 
[Plancus.] 

BU'RSIO,  a  cognomen  of  the  Julia  gena,  which 
is  known  only  from  coins.  There  is  a  large  num- 
ber, of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen,  bearing 
on  the  reverse  the  inscription  L.  ivlu  bvrsio,  with 
Victory  in  a  four-horse  chariot  The  head  on  the 
obverse  has  occasioned  great  dispute  among  writers 
on  coins  :  on  account  of  its  wings  and  the  trident, 
it  mar  perhaps  be  intended  to 
(Eckhel,  y.  p.  227,  Ac.) 


BUSA,  an  Apulian  woman  of  noble  birth  and 
great  wealth,  who  supplied  with  food,  clothing, 
and  provisions  for  their  journey,  the  Roman  sol- 
diers who  fled  to  Cannsium  after  the  battle  of 
.  b.  c,  2 1 6.  For  this  act  of  liberality  thanks 
afterwards  returned  her  by  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xxii.  52,  54  ;  Val.  Max.  it.  8.  §  2.) 

BUSI'RIS  (Bwtrtpis),  according  to  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  $  5 ),  a  son  of  Aegyptus,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Danaid  Automate  ;  but  according  to  Diodorus 
(i.  17),  he  was  the  governor  whom  Osiris,  on 
setting  out  on  his  expedition  through  the  world, 
appointed  over  the  north  eastern  portion  of  Egypt 
which  bordered  on  the  sea  and  Phoenicia.  In 
another  place  (L  45)  he  speaks  of  Busiris  as  an 
Egyptian  king,  who  followed  after  the  52  succes- 
sors of  Menaa,  and  states  that  Busiris  was  succeeded 
by  eight  kings,  who  descended  from  him,  and  the 
last  of  whom  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Busiris. 
This  last  Busiris  is  described  as  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Zeus,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thebes. 
Apollodoms,  too  (ii.  5.  $  1 1 ),  mentions  an  Egyp- 
tian king  Busiris,  and  calls  him  a  son  of  Poaeidof 
and  Lysianaasa,  the  daughter  of  Epaphus.  Con- 
cerning this  Busiris  the  following  remarkable  story 
is  told : — Egypt  had  been  visited  for  nine  years 
by  uninterrupted  scarcity,  and  at  last  there  came  a 
soothsayer  from  Cyprus  of  the  name  of  Phrasius, 
who  declared,  that  the  scarcity  would  cease  if  the 
Egyptians  would  sacrifice  a  foreigner  to  Zeus  every 
year.  Busiris  made  the  beginning  with  the  pro- 
phet himself,  aud  afterwards  sacrificed  all  the 


BUTEO. 

foreigners  that  entered  Egypt    Heracles  on  hit 
arrival  in  Egypt  was  likewise  seized  and  led  to  tho 
altar,  but  he  broke  bis  chains  and  slew  Busiris, 
together  with  his  son  Amphidamas  or  Iphidamas, 
and  his  herald  Chalbcs.   (Apollod.  /.  c. ;  Schol.  ad 
ApoUan.  vi.  1396  ;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  OeU.  ii. 
6  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  vi.7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31.)  Thit 
story  gave  rise  to  various  disputes  in  later  times, 
when  a  friendly  intercourse  between  Greece  and 
Egypt  was  established,  both  nations  being  anxious 
to  do  away  with  the  stigma  it  attached  to  the 
Egyptians.    Herodotus  (/.  c.)  expressly  denies  that 
tho  Egyptians  ever  offered  human  sacrifices,  and 
I  socrates  (/*««.  15)  endeavours  to  upset  the  story 
by  shewing,  that  Heracles  roust  have  lived  at  a 
much  later  time  than  Busiris.  Others  again  said, 
that  it  was  a  tale  invented  to  shew  up  the  inhos- 
pitable character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Busiris,  and  that  there  never  was  a  king  of  that 
name.   (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)     Diodorus  (L  88) 
relates  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptians  themselves 
that  Busiris  was  not  the  name  of  a  king,  but 
signified  the  tomb  of  OrirU,  and  that  in  ancient 
times  the  kings  used  to  sacrifice  at  this  grave  men 
of  red  colour  (the  colour  of  Typhon),  who  were 
for  the  most  part  foreigners.   Another  story  gives 
a  Greek  origin  to  the  name  Busiris,  by  saying  that 
when  Isis  had  collected  the  limbs  of  Osiris,  who  had 
been  killed  by  Typhon,  she  put  them  together  in  a 
wooden  cow  (fiuus ).  whence  the  name  of  the  town 
of  Busiris  was  derived  (Diod.  L  85),  which  con- 
tained the  principal  sanctuary  of  isis.   (Herod,  ii. 
59.)    If  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  other 
cases,  the  name  of  the  town  of  Busiris  was  not  de- 
rived from  a  king  of  that  name ;  and  indeed  the 
dynasties  of  Manethon  do  not  mention  a  king  Bu- 
siris, so  that  the  whole  story  may  be  a  mere  in- 
vention of  the  Greeks,  from  which  we  can  scarcely 
infer  anything  else  than  that,  in  ancient  times,  the 
Egyptian*  were  hostile  towards  all  foreigners,  and 
in  some  cases  sacrificed  them.    Modem  scholars, 
such  as  Creuzer  and  G.  Hermann,  find  a  deeper 
meaning  in  the  myth  us  of  Busiris  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly suggest  [L.  S.] 

BUTAS  (BovTat),  a  Greek  poet  of  uncertain 
age,  wrote  in  elegiac  verse  an  account  of  early 
Roman  history,  from  which  Plutarch  quotes  the 
fabulous  origin  of  the  Lupercalia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  called  Af-no,  like  a  work  of  Calliroachtu,  be- 
cause it  gave  the  causes  or  origin  of  various  fables, 
rites,  and  customs.  (Pint  Rom.  21;  Amob.  v.  18.) 

BU'TEO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens.  This  name,  which  signifies  a  kind  of 
hawk,  was  originally  given  to  a  member  of  this 
gens,  because  the  bird  had  on  one  occasion  settled 
upon  his  ship  with  a  favourable  omen.  ( 1'lm.  //.  A', 
x.  8.  s.  10.)  We  are  not  told  which  of  the  Fabii 
first  obtained  this  surname,  but  it  was  probably 
one  of  the  Fabii  Ambusti.  [Ambustuk] 

1.  N.  K  urn's  M.  P.  M.  N.  Butbo,  consul  n.  c. 
247,  in  the  first  Punk  war,  was  employed  in 
the  siege  of  Drepanum.  In  224  he  was  magistcr 
equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Caeciliua  Metellus. 
(Zonar.  viii.  16  ;  Fast  Capit) 

2.  M.  Fabivs  M.  p.  M.  n.  Butio,  brother  ap- 
parently of  the  preceding,  was  consul  b.  c.  245. 
Floras  says  (ii.2.  §§  30,  31),  that  he  gained  a 
naval  victory  over  tbe  Carthaginians  and  after- 
ward* suffered  shipwreck  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
we  know  from  Polybiua,  that  the  Romans  had  no 
fleet  at  that  time.    Iu  216  he  was  elected  dictator 
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without  a  master  of  the  knights,  in  order  to  fill  Hp 
the  vacancies  in  the  senate  occasioned  by  the  battle 
sf  Cannae:  be  add*-d  177  new  members  to  the 
*>-nate,  and  then  laid  down  his  office.  (Lir.  xxiiL 
22,  25;  Prat.  Fab.  Max,  9.)  We  tearn  from 
I.ivr.  who  calls  him  the  oldest  of  the  ex-censors, 
that  he  bid  tilled  the  latter  office ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly conjectured  that  he  was  the  colleague  of 
C  Aarelnu  Cotta  in  the  censorship,  B.  c.  241.  In 
tto  Fasti  Capitol  mi  the  name  of  Cotta's  colleague 


3.  Fabici  Brrxo,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
s«uw<l  of  theft,  and  killed  in  consequence  by  bis 
ovn  atber.  (Orov  ir.  1 3.)  This  erect,  from  the 
wder  m  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Oroarua,  must 
have  happened  shortly  before  the  second  Punic 

4.  M.  Fabius  Bcteo,  cnrule  aedile  B.  c.  203, 
Bed  praetor  '20 1 ,  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his 

■nnnce.  (Ut.  xxx.  26, 40.) 

5.  Q.  Fabtcs  Butso,  praetor  b.  c.  196,  ob- 
tained :be  province  of  Further  Spain.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
24, 2€.) 

6.  Q.  Fajrts  Brnto,  praetor  b»  c.  181,  ob- 
t^T*d  the  province  of  Cisalpine  GauL  and  bad  his 
c:cimaad  proloniwd  the  following  year.  In  179 
be  ww  appointed  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding 
*  Lstia  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  Piaani,  and 
i«  1 C8  one  of  the  quinqueviri  to  settle  the  disputes 

n  the  Pisani  and  Lunense*  respecting  the 


of  their  lands.    (Lir.  xL  18,  36,  43, 

nv.  11) 

7.  S.  Fxstv*  Bltro,  praetor  B.  c  173,  ob- 
Jii'W  the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  but  died  at 
MiHiha  on  his  way  to  the  province.  (Lir.  xlL 
M.xni.1,4.) 

4.  (Q.)  Fabiob  BtrrBo,  son  of  the  brother  of  P. 
Csrsshus  Scipio  Africanus,  the  younger,  must  have 
b«a  the  mn  of  Q.  Fabius,  who  was  adopted  by  Q. 
lak-ii  Xlaiimos,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Bu- 
tes »2»  elected  quaestor  in  &  c  134,  and  was 
ntruited  by  his  ancle,  Scipio,  with  the  command 
d  the  4000  volunteers  who  enlisted  at  Rome  to 
ler**  ander  Setpto  in  the  war  against  Numantia. 
(V'aL  Max.  riiL  15.  §  4 ;  Appian,  Hinp.  84.) 

BUTRO.  a  rhetorician  in  the  first  century  of 
t*t  Christian  era,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
«W«r  Seneca,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Latro,  and  a  dry  declaimer,  but  that  he 
*rided  all  his  subjects  well.  (Cbsrfroe,  1,  6,  7, 
13,4c.) 

BUTES  (BosVas).  1.  A  son  of  Boreas,  a  Thra- 
taa,  was  hostile  towards  his  step-brother  Lycurgus, 
tod  therefore  compelled  by  bis  father  to  emigrate. 

aceorriinjrly  went  with  a  band  of  colonists  to 
'•v  uiaad  of  Strongyle,  afterwards  called  Naxos. 
Bat  a*  be  and  his  companions  had  no  women,  they 
predatory  excursions,  and  also  came  to  Thes- 
where  they  carried  off  the  women  who  were 
J»k  celebrating  a  festival  of  Dionysus.  Butes 
tiinuelf  took  Coronis ;  but  she  invoked  Dionysus, 
**°  Brack  Butes  with  madness,  so  that  be  threw 
"■sen*  ints  a  welL  (Diod.  v.  50.) 

"~  A  too  of  Teleon  and  Zeuxippe.  Others  call 
lafcuher  Pandion  or  Amycns.  He  is  renowned 
1:1  »n  Athenian  shepherd,  ploughman,  warrior,  and 
«  Anronaat.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §§  16,25,  iii.  14. 
i»Mo.f  1.)  Afrer  the  death  of  Pandion,  he 
koirsed  the  office  of  priest  of  Athena  and  the 
fitoteheian  Poseidon.    The  Attic  family  of  the 
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him,  and  in  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis  there 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Butes,  and  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  paintings  representing  scenes 
from  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Butadae. 
(Paus.  i.  26.  §  6 ;  Harpocrat,  Etym.  M.,  Hesych. 
*.*.;  Orph.  Arg.  138;  Val.  Flacc  L  394;  Hygin. 
Fab,  14.)  The  Argonaut  Butes  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Poseidon  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  xiii.  43) ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  when  the  Argonauts  passed  by  the 
Sirens,  Orpheus  commenced  a  song  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Sirens,  but  that  Butes  alone 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Aphrodite,  however,  saved 
him,  and  carried  him  to  Lilybaeam,  where  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Eryx.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  25 ;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  u  574,  v.  24.)  Diodorus  (iv. 
83),  on  the  other  hand,  regards  this  Butes  as  one 
of  the  native  kings  of  Sicily. 

There  are  at  least  fonr  more  mythical  persons  of 
this  name,  respecting  whom  nothing  of  interest  can 
be  said.  (Or.  Met  rri.  500;  Diod,  v.  59;  Virg. 
Aen.  xi.  690,  &c,  ix.  646.  &c)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO  (Bovrw)^  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  their  Leto,  and  who 
was  worshipped  principally  in  the  town  of  Buto, 
which  derived  its  name  from  her.    Festivals  were 
celebrated  them  in  her  honour,  and  there  she  had 
also  an  oracle  which  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Herod.  ii.  59, 83, 1 11, 133,  152, 165; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  41 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  she  belonged  to  the  eight 
great  divinities  ~r  and  in  the  myth  us  of  Osiris  and 
Iais  she  acts  the  port  of  a  nurse  to  their  children, 
Horus  and  Bubastis.    Isis  entrusted  the  two  chil- 
dren to  her,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating 
island  of  Chemnis,  in  a  lake  near  the  sanctuary  at 
Buto,  where  afterwards  Buhastis  and  Horus  were 
worshipped,  together  with  Buto.  (Herod,  ii.  156  ; 
PIuL  de  It.fiOt.  18,  38.)    Stephanas  of  Byzan- 
tium appears  («.  e.  Airrov*  w6Xis)  to  speak  of  an 
earlier  worship  of  Buto  (Leto)  at  Letopolis  near 
Memphis ;  but  Letopolis  was  in  utter  times  known 
only  by  its  name,  and  was  destroyed  long  before 
the  time  of  Cambyses.  (Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  ii.  15. 
§1.)  As  regards  the  nature  and  character  of  Buto, 
the  ancients,  in  identifying  her  with  Leto,  trans- 
ferred their  notions  of  the  latter  to  the  former, 
and  Buto  was  accordingly  considered  by  Greeks  as 
the  goddess  of  night   (Phurnut  de  Nat  Dear.  2  ; 
Plut  ap.  Euteb.  Praep.  Ev.  iii.  1.)    This  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  Buto*  viz.  the  shrew-moiiso 
(furyaArf )  and  the  hawk.  Herodotus  (ii.  67)  states, 
that  both  these  animals- were,  after  their  death, 
carried  to  Buto ;  and,  according  to  Antoninus  Li- 
beralis  (28),  Leto  (Buto)  changed  herself  into  a 
shrew-mouse  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Typhon.    About  this  mouse  Plutarch.  (Sympog.  iv. 
5)  relates,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  received 
divine  honours  in  Egypt  because  it  was  blind,  and 
l>ecause  darkness  preceded  light.    This  opinion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  Buto  has  been 
worked  out  with  6ome  modifications  by  modern 
writers  on  Egyptian  mythology.  (Jablonsky,  Panlh. 
Atff.  iii.  4.  §  7;  Champollion,  Pantk.  Egyptian  text 
to  plate  23.)  [L.S.] 

BUTO'RIDES,  one  of  the  authors  who  wrote 
upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  From  the  order  in 
which  be  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  12. 
s.  17),  h  would  appear  that  he  must  have  lived 
Polyhistor  and  before  Apion,  that 
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is,  either  in  the  first  century  before  or  the  tint 
century  after  Christ.  [Akistagoras.] 
BUZYGE.  [Bi'DBiA.] 

BYBLIS  (BufAft),  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and 
Eidothea  (others  call  her  mother  Tragasia  or  Areia), 
and  sister  of  Caunus.  The  story  about  her  is  re- 
lated in  different  ways.  One  tradition  is,  that 
Caunus  loved  his  sister  with  more  than  brotherly 
affection,  and  as  he  could  not  get  over  this  feeling, 
he  quitted  his  father's  home  and  Miletus,  and 
settled  in  Lycia.  Byblis,  deeply  grieved  at  the 
flight  of  her  brother,  went  out  to  seek  him,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  hung  her- 
self by  menus  of  her  girdle.  Out  of  her  tears  arose 
the  well  Byblis.  ( Parthen.  Erot.  11;  Conon,A'or- 
ral.  2.)  According  to  another  tradition,  Byblis 
herself  was  seized  with  a  hopeless  passion  for  her 
brother,  and  as  in  her  despair  she  was  on  the  point 
of  leaping  from  a  rock  into  the  sea,  she  was  kept 
back  by  nymphs,  who  sent  her  into  a  profound 
sleep.  In  this  sleep  she  was  made  an  immortal 
Hamadryaa  ;  and  tho  little  stream  which  came 
down  that  rock  was  called  by  the  neighbouring 
people  the  tears  of  Byblis.  (Antonin.  Lib.  30.) 
A  third  tradition,  which  likewise  represented  Byb- 
lis in  love  with  ber  brother,  made  her  reveal  to  him 
her  passion,  whereupon  Caunus  fled  to  the  country 
of  the  Leleges,  and  Byblis  hung  herself.  (Parthen. 
/.  r.)  Ovid  (Met.  ix.  446-665)  in  his  description 
combines  several  features  of  the  different  legends  ; 
Byblis  is  in  love  with  Caunus,  and  as  her  love 
grows  from  day  to  day,  he  escapes;  but  she  follows 
him  through  Caria,  Lycia,  &c,  until  at  last  she 
•inks  down  worn  out ;  and  as  she  is  crying  perpe- 
tually, she  is  changed  into  a  well.  The  town  of 
Byblus  in  Phoenicia  it  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  her.  (Steph.  Bvz.  *.  p.)         [L.  S.] 

BYZAS(Bvfdf),a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Cerocssa, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Io.  He  was  believed  to 
be  the  founder  of  Byzantium.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  r.  ; 
Diod.  iv.  49.)  This" transplantation  of  the  legend 
of  I  o  to  Byzantium  suggests  the  idea,  that  colonists 
from  Argos  settled  there.  The  leader  of  the  Me- 
garians,  who  founded  Byzantium  in  n.  c.  658,  was 
likewise  called  Byzaa.   (Mttller,  Dor.  u  6.  §  9.) 

[L.  S.J 
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CAANTIIUS  ( Kdaydos ),  a  son  of  Oceanus 
nnd  brother  of  Meha.  He  was  sent  out  by  his 
father  in  search  of  his  sister  who  had  been  carried 
off,  and  when  he  found  that  she  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Apollo,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
her  from  his  hands,  he  threw  fire  into  the  sacred 
grove  of  Apollo,  called  the  Ismenium.  The  god 
then  killed  Caanthus  with  an  arrow.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  by  the  Thebans  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  killed,  near  the  river  Ismenius.  (Pans, 
ix.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CABADES.    [Saw  an  wax.] 

CABARNUS  (Kdfcyroi),  a  mythical  personage 
of  the  island  of  Paros,  who  revealed  to  Dcraeter 
the  fact  of  her  daughter  having  been  carried  off, 
and  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  was  said  to  have 
been  called  Cabarnis.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  r.  Uipo\.) 
From  Hcsychius  («.  v,  KiSapvot)  it  would  seem 
that,  in  Paros,  Cabamus  was  the  name  for  any 
|wicst  of  Demeter.  [L.  S.] 

CABASILAS,  NEILUS  (N«lA0J  KaGacriKas), 


archbishop  of  Thessalouica,  lived  according  to  some 
about  A.  D.  1314,  and  according  to  others  somewhat 
later,  about  1340,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Joannes  Cantacuzenus.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Church,  whence  he  is 
severely  censured  by  modern  writers  of  that  church, 
whereas  Greek  and  even  Protestant  writers  speak 
of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Cabosilas  is  the 
author  of  several  works,  of  which,  however,  two 
only  have  yet  appeared  in  print.  1.  An  oration 
on  the  cause  of  the  schism  between  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches  (»*pi  twp  oiri*>  ttjj  iKKKiyjiaa- 
rurijs  Suurrdo'cwt),  and  2.  A  small  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope  (rtpl  ttjj  dpxH*  tow  wdva). 
The  first  edition  of  the  latter  treatise,  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  Mathias  Flacius,  appeared  at  Frank- 
furt in  1 555,  in  small  8vo.  This  was  followed  by 
the  editions  of  B  Vulcanius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1 595, 8vo. 
and  of  Salmasiut,  Hanover,  1608,  8vo.  This  last 
edition  contains  also  a  work  of  Barlaam,  on  the 
some  subject,  with  notes  by  the  editor,  and  also 
the  first  edition  of  the  oration  of  Cahnsilas  on  the 
schism  between  the  two  churches,  which  Salmasius 
has  printed  as  the  second  book  of  the  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope.  Of  this  latter  work  there  is 
an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Gressop,  London, 
1 560, 8vo.  A  list  of  the  works  of  Neilus  Cabas  Has 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed  is  given  bv  Fabri- 
cius.  (BM.  Grxuc.  x.  p.  20,  &c;  comp.  Wharton's 
A)>f>cndir  to  Cbre's  Ilia.  Lit.  i.  p.  34,  &C,  vol.  ii. 
p.  521,  &c  ed.  London.)  [L.  S.J 

CABA'SILAS,  NICOLAUS  (NueiAaoj  Ka<?a- 
crfAa*),  archbishop  of  Thcssalonica,  was  the  nc- 

Ehew  and  successor  of  Neilus  Cabosilas,  with  whom, 
e  has  often  been  confounded.  He  lived  about 
a.  d.  1350.  He  first  held  a  high  office  at  the  im- 
perial court  of  Constantinople,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  was  sent  in  1346  by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, to  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus  to  induce 
him  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the  year 
following  he  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus 
himself,  who  had  then  conquered  and  entered  the 
city,  to  the  palace  of  the  empress  Anna,  to  lay  be- 
fore her  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  con- 
queror. (Cantacuz.  Hist.  Byx.  iv.  39,  xiv.  16.) 
Nioolaus  Cabasilas,  who  wa»  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, wrote  several  works,  of  which  however  only  a 
few  have  been  published,  perhaps  because  he  was, 
like  his  uncle,  a  vehement  antagonist  of  the  Latin 
church.  The  following  works  have  appeared  in 
print :  1.  'Epfiiptla  KtQaXiuS&yi,  &C-,  that  is,  a 
compendious  explanation  of  the  holy  mass  or  liturgy. 
It  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Gentia- 
nus  Heruetianus,  Venice,  1548,  8vo^  from  whence 
it  was  reprinted  in  the  M  Liturgia  SS.  Patrum," 
edited  by  J.  S.  Andreas  and  F.  C.  de  Sainctes, 
Paris,  1560,  foL,  and  Antwerp,  1562,  8vo.,  and 
also  in  the  BUJiotk  Pair,  xxvi  p.  173,  ed.  Lugd. 
The  Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  Fronto 
Diicaeus  in  the  Auctarium  to  the  BibL  Pair,  of 
1624,  vol.  ii.  p.  200,  Ax.  2.  A  work  on  the  life 
of  Christ,  in  six  books,  in  which,  however,  the  au- 
thor treats  principally  of  baptism,  the  last  unction, 
and  the  euchariat.  This  work  is  as  yet  published 
only  in  a  Latin  version  by  J.  P  on  tanas,  together 
with  some  other  works,  and  also  an  oration  of 
Nicol.  Cabasilas  against  usury,  Ingolatadt,  1604, 
4to.  From  this  edition  it  was  reprinted  in  tho 
BM.  J'atr.  xxvi.  p.  136,  ed.  Lugd.  In  some  MSS. 
this  work  consists  of  seven  books,  but  the  seventh 
has  never  appeared  in  print.    3.  An  oration  on 
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Usury  and  against  Usurers,  of  which  a  Latin  trans- 
nuon  was  published  by  J.  Pontanus  together  with 
I  abtsilas'  hie  of  Christ.  The  Greek  original  of 
this  oration  appeared  at  August.  VindeL  1595  by 
D.  Hoeschel,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  a 
more  correct  form,  together  with  the  oration  of 
Epipbaaius  on  the  burial  of  Christ,  by  S.  Simo- 
nidev  Samoacii,  1604,  4 to.  The  many  other  ora- 
tusn*  and  theological  works  of  Nicolaus  Cabasilns, 
which  haTe  not  yet  been  printed,  are  enumerated 
ia  Fabric  BthL  Grace  x.  p.  25,  Sec;  corap.  Whar- 
ton  •  Appmdu  to  One's  HvL  Lit,  i.  p.  44.  ed.  Lon- 
don. [L.  S.] 

CABEIRI  (Kitofwi),  mystic  divinities  who  oc- 
cur ia  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
obscurity  that  hang*  over  them,  and  the  contradic- 
tion* respecting  them  in  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients themselves,  have  opened  a  wide  held  for 
■peadation  to  modern  writers  on  mythology,  each 
of  whom  has  been  tempted  to  propound  a  theory 
of  his  own.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Cabeiri  is 
quite  uncertain,  and  has  been  traced  to  nearly  all 
the  buijZuagvs  of  the  East,  and  even  to  those  of  the 
North;  but  one  etymology  teems  as  plausible  as 
anothet,  and  etymology  in  this  instance  is  a  real 
ignis  fitfuus  to  the  inquirer.  The  character  and 
nature  of  the  Cabeiri  are  as  obscure  as  the  meaning 
of  their  name.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to  do 
here  u  to  trace  and  explain  the  various  opinions  of 
the  indents  themselves,  as  they  are  presented  to 
n»  ia  chronological  succession.  We  chiefly  follow 
Lobeck,  who  has  collected  all  the  passages  of  the 
undents  upon  this  subject,  and  who  appears  to  us 
the  most  sober  among  those  who  have  written 
cpan  it    (AylaajAam.  pp.  1202—1281.) 

The  earnest  mention  of  the  Cabeiri,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  in  a  drama  of  Aeschylus,  entitled  K£ 
in  which  the  poet  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Argonauts  in  Lemnoa.  The  Cabeiri 
promised  the  Argonauts  plenty  of  Lemnian  wine. 
(Plot  Sympo*.  iL  1;  Pollux,  vL  23;  Bekker, 
Amend,  p.  115.)  The  opinion  of  Welcker  (Die 
AemifL  Trilog.  p.  236),  who  infers  from  Dionysius 
(L  68,  &c)  that  the  Cabeiri  had  been  spoken  of  by 
Aminos,  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Lobeck 
and  others.  From  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  here 
aQaded  to,  it  appears  that  he  regarded  the  Cabeiri 
as  original  Lemnian  divinities,  who  had  power 
nrer  everything  that  contributed  to  the  good  of  the 
'  ."-ai-itaiiu,  and  especially  over  the  vineyards. 
The  fruits  of  the  field,  too,  seem  to  have  been  under 
their  protection,  for  the  Felusgians  once  in  a  time 
■i  scarcity  made  vnws  to  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  the 
Cabeiri.  (Myrsilus,  ap.  Dionyt.  L  23.)  Strabo 
hi  his  discussion  about  the  Curetes,  Dactyls,  Ac. 
(z.  p.  466),  speaks  of  the  origin  of  the  Cabeiri, 
den  ring  his  statements  from  ancient  authorities, 
and  from  him  we  learn,  that  Acusilaus  called  Ca- 
•ailiiis  a  son  of  Cabeiro  and  Hephaestus,  and  that 
t-t  made  the  three  Cabeiri  the  sons,  and  theCa- 
heirisn  nymphs  the  daughters,  of  Camillus.  Ac- 
cording to  Pherecydes,  Apollo  and  Rhytia  were 
the  parents  of  the  nine  Cory  ban  tea  who  dwelled  in 
Nunothrace,  and  the  three  Cabeiri  and  the  three 
Cabeirian  nymph*  were  the  children  of  Cabeira, 
the  daughter  of  Proteus,  by  Hephaestus.  Sacrifices 
vera  offered  to  the  Cory  ban  tes  as  well  as  the 
Cabeiri  in  Lemnoa  and  Imbros,  and  also  in  the 
towns  of  Troaa.  The  Greek  logugraphers,  and  per- 
haps Aeschylus  too,  thus  considered  the  Cabeiri  as 
grandchildren  of  Proteus  and  as  the  sons  of 


Hephaestus,  and  consequently  as  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  great  gods  on  account  of  their  origin.  Their 
inferiority  is  also  implied  in  their  jocose  conversa- 
tion with  the  Argonauts,  and  their  being  repeatedly 
mentioned  along  with  the  Curates,  Dactyls,  Cory* 
ban  tes,  and  other  beings  of  inferior  rank.  Hero- 
dotus (hi.  37)  says,  that  the  Cabeiri  were  worshipped 
at  Memphis  as  the  sons  of  Hephaestus,  and  that 
they  resembled  the  Phoenician  dwarf-gods  (Fla- 
ralnoi)  whom  the  Phoenicians  fixed  on  the  prows 
of  their  ships.  As  the  Dioscuri  were  then  yet 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  iL  51),  the 
Cabeiri  cannot  have  been  identified  with  them  at 
that  time,  Herodotus  proceeds  to  say, u  the  Athe- 
nians received  their  phallic  Hennae  from  the 
Pelasgians,  and  those  who  are  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri  will  understand  what  I 
am  saying ;  for  the  Pclasgians  formerly  inhabited 
Samothrace,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  Samo- 
thracians  received  their  orgies.  But  the  Samothru- 
cians  had  a  sacred  legend  about  Hermes,  which  is 
explained  in  their  mysteries."  This  sacred  legend 
is  perhaps  no  other  than  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  (Dc  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  22),  that  Hermes  was 
the  son  of  Coelus  and  Dies,  and  that  Proserpine 
desired  to  embrace  him.  The  same  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  by  Propertius  (iL  2.  11),  when  he  says, 
that  Mercury  (Hermes)  had  connexions  with  Bruno, 
who  is  probably  the  goddess  of  Phcrae  worshipped 
at  Athens,  Sicyon,  and  Argos,  whom  some  identi- 
fied with  Proserpine  (Persephone),  and  others  with 
Hecate  or  Artemis.  (Spanh.  ad  Caltim.  hymn,  in 
Dion.  259.)  We  generally  find  this  goddess  wor- 
shipped in  places  which  had  the  worship  of  the 
Cabeiri,  and  a  Lemnian  Artemis  is  mentioned  by 
Galen.  (Dc  Medic  SitnpL  ix.  2.  p.  246,  cd. 
Chart)  The  Tyrrhenians,  too,  are  said  to  have 
taken  away  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Brauron,  and 
to  have  carried  it  to  Lemnoa.  Aristophanes,  in 
his  **  Lemnian  Women,*1  had  mentioned  Bcndis 
along  with  the  Brauronian  Artemis  and  the  great 
goddess,  and  Nonnus  (Dionyt.  xxx.  45)  states  that 
the  Cabeirus  Alcon  brandished  'EKdrifr  diaatiSm 
wpodV,  so  that  we  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Samothracians  and  Lcmnians  worshipped  a 
goddess  akin  to  Hecate,  Artemis,  Beudis,  or  Per- 
sephone, who  had  some  sexual  connexion  with 
Hermes,  which  revelation  was  made  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Samothrace. 

The  writer  next  to  Herodotus,  who  speaks  about 
the  Cabeiri,  and  whose  statements  we  possess  in 
Strabo  (p.  472),  though  brief  and  obscure,  is 
Stesimbrotus.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Strabo  is,  according  to  Lobeck,  as  follows :  Some 
persons  think  that  the  Cory  ban  tes  are  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  others  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Calliope,  that  they  (the  Cory  ban  tes)  went  to  Sa- 
mothrace and  were  the  same  as  the  beings  who 
were  there  called  Cabeiri.  But  as  the  doings  of 
the  Cory  ban  tes  are  generally  known,  whereas  no- 
thing is  known  of  the  Samothracian  Cory  ban  tea, 
those  persons  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  saying, 
that  the  doings  of  the  latter  Cory  ban  tes  are  kept 
secret  or  are  mystic.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
contested  by  Demetrius,  who  states,  that  nothing 
was  revealed  in  the  mysteries  either  of  the  deeds 
of  the  Cabeiri  or  of  their  having  accompanied  Rhea 
or  of  their  having  brought  up  Zeus  and  Dionysus. 
Demetrius  also  mentions  the  opinion  of  Stesimbro- 
tus, that  the  Itpd  were  performed  in  Samothrace 
to  the  Cabeiri,  who  derived  their  name  from  mount 
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Cabeinu  in  Berecyntia.  Bat  hero  again  opinions 
dirTered  very  muck,  for  while  some  believed  that 
the  2«pd  Kat*lpw  were  thus  called  from  their  hav- 
ing been  instituted  and  conducted  by  the  Cabeiri, 
others  thought  that  they  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Cfcbeiri,  and  that*  the  Cabciri  belonged  to  the 
great  gods. 

The  Attic  writers  of  this  period  offer  nothing  of 
importance  concerning  the  Cabeiri,  but  they  inti- 
mate that  their  mysteries  were  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  lives  of  the  initiated.  ( Aristoph. 
Pax,  298 ;  camp,  EtymoL  Gud.  p.  289.)  Later 
writers  in  making  the  tame  remark  do  not  mention 
the  name  Cabeiri,  but  speak  of  the  Samothracian 
gods  generally.  ( Diod.  iv.  43,  49 ;  Aelian,  Fragm. 
p.  320;  Callim.  Bp.  36 ;  Lucian.  Ep.  IS  ;  PluL 
Maraett.  30.)  There  are  several  instances  men- 
tioned of  lo  vers  swearing  by  the  Cabeiri  in  promis- 
ing fidelity  to  one  another  ( Juv.  iii.  144;  Himerius, 
Oral.  i.  12)  ;  and  Suidas  (».t>.  Aia\cui€drti)  men- 
tion! a  easo  of  a  girl  invoking  the  Cabciri  as  her 
avengers  against  a  lover  who  had  broken  his  oath. 
But  from  these  oaths  we  can  no  more  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Cabeiri, 
than  from  the  fact  of  their  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  initiated;  for  these  are  features  which  they 
have  in  common  with  various  other  divinities. 
Frord  the  account  which  the  scholiast  of  Apollonius 
Khodiut  (L  913)  has  borrowed  from  Athenian, 
who  had  written  a  comedy  called  The  tyimothra- 
riatu  (Athen.  ziv.  p.  661),  we  learn  only  that  be 
spoke  of  two  Cabeiri,  Dardanus,  and  Jasion,  whom 
he  called  sons  of  Zeus  and  Electro.  They  derived 
their  name  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  from 
whence  they  had  been  introduced  into  Samothrace. 

A  more  ample  source  of  information  respecting 
the  Cabeiri  is  opened  to  us  in  the  writers  of  the 
Alexandrine  period.  The  two  scholia  on  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius  (L  c)  contain  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  Mnaseas  mentions  the  names 
of  three  Cabeiri  in  Samothrace,  via.  Axieros,  Axio- 
cersa,  and  Aziocersus ;  the  first  is  Demeter,  the 
second  Persephone,  and  the  third  Hades.  Others 
add  a  fourth,  Cadmilus,  who  according  to  Dionyso- 
dorus  is  identical  with  Hermes.  It  thus  appears 
that  these  account*  agreed  with  that  of  Stesimbro- 
tus,  who  reckoned  the  Cabeiri  among  the  great 
gods,  and  that  Mnaseas  only  added  their  names. 
Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  connected 
Hermes  with  Persephone ;  the  worship  of  the  latter 
as  connected  with  that  of  Demeter  in  Samothrace 
is  attested  by  Artemidorus  (ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  198) ; 
and  there  was  also  a  port  in  Samothrace  which  de- 
rived its  name,  Demetrium,  from  Demeter.  (Liv. 
xlv.  6.)  According  to  the  authors  used  by  Diony- 
sius  (L  68),  the  worship  of  Samothrace  was  intro- 
duced there  from  Arcadia ;  for  according  to  them 
Dardanus,  together  with  bis  brother  Jasion  or 
Jasus  and  his  sister  Harmonia,  left  Arcadia  and 
went  to  Samothrace,  taking  with  them  the  Pal- 
ladium from  the  temple  of  Pallas.  Cadmus,  how- 
ever, who  appears  in  this  tradition,  is  king  of 
Samothrace :  he  made  Dardanus  his  friend,  and 
sent  him  to  Teucer  in  Troas.  Dardanus  himself, 
again,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Cretan  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  iii.  167),  sometimes  as  an  Asiatic  (Steph. 
g.  v,  AdpSavoT;  Eustath.  ad  Dionyt,  Perieg.  391), 
while  Arrisn  (ap,  Kastaik.  p.  351 )  makes  him  come 
originally  from  Samothrace.  Respecting  Dardanus' 
brother  Jasion  or  Jasus,  the  accounts  likewise 
differ  very  much ;  for  while  some  writers  describe 


him  as  going  to  Samothrace  either  from  Parrha- 
sia  in  Arcadia  or  from  Crete,  a  third  account 
(Dionys.  i.  61)  stated,  that  be  was  killed  by  light- 
ning for  having  entertained  improper  desires  for 
Demeter ;  and  Anion  (L  c)  says  that  Jasion,  being 
inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora,  went  to  Sicily  and 
many  other  placet,  and  there  established  the  mys- 
teries of  these  goddesses,  for  which  Demeter  re- 
warded him  by  yielding  to  his  embraces,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Pari  us,  the  founder  of  Pares. 

All  writers  of  this  class  appear  to  consider 
Dardanus  as  die  founder  of  the  Samothracian  mys- 
teries, and  the  mysteries  themselves  as  solemnized 
in  honour  of  Demeter.  Another  set  of  authorities, 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  belonging  to 
Rhea  (Diod.  v.  51 ;  Schol.  ad  ArMtL  p.  106; 
Strab.  KrcerpL  lib.  vii.  p.  511,  ed.  Almelov. ; 
Lucian,  Dt  DeaSyr.  97  X  *t»d  «uggesU  the  identity 
of  the  Samothracian  and  Phrygian  mysteries. 
Pherecydes  too,  who  placed  the  Cory  ban  tea,  the 
companions  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  in 
Samothrace,  and  Stesimbrotus  who  derived  the 
Cabeiri  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  and  all 
those  writers  who  describe  Dardanus  as  the  founder 
of  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  naturally  ascribed 
the  Samothracian  mysteries  to  Rhea.  To  Demeter, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  ascribed  by  Mnaseas, 
Artemidorus,  and  even  by  Herodotus,  since  he 
mentions  Hermes  and  Persephone  in  connexion 
with  these  mysteries,  and  Persephone  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Rhea.  Now,  as  Demeter  and  Rhea 
have  many  attributes  in  common — both  are  jaeyeV- 
Aoi  S*oL,  and  the  festivals  of  each  were  celebrated 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  as  peculiar 
features  of  the  one  are  occasionally  transferred  to 
the  other  (e.  g.  Eurip.  Helen.  1304),  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  it  might  happen,  that  the  Stuno- 
thracian  goddew  was  sometimes  called  Demeter 
and  sometimes  Rhea.  The  difficulty  is,  however, 
increased  by  the  fact  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  too 
being  worshipped  in  Samothrace,  (Plin.  H.  N. 
v.  6.)  This  Venus  may  be  either  the  Thracian 
Bendis  or  Cybele,  or  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Cabeiri  themselves,  for  we  know  that  Thebes  pos- 
sessed three  ancient  statues  of  Aphrodite,  which 
Harmonia  had  taken  from  the  ships  of  Cadmus, 
and  which  may  have  been  the  UaralKci  who  re- 
sembled the  Cabeiri.  (Pans.  ix.  16.  §  2 ;  Herod, 
iii.  37.)  In  connexion  with  this  Aphrodite  we 
may  mention  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
Phoenician  Aphrodite  (Astarte)  had  commonly  the 
epithet  ekabar  or  cbabor,  on  Arabic  word  which 
signifies  M  the  great,*1  and  that  Lobeck  considers 
A  starts  as  identical  with  the  J*Ai}*tj  Kaffstpta, 
which  name  P.  Ligorius  saw  on  a  gem. 

There  are  also  writers  who  transfer  all  that  is 
said  about  the  Samothracian  gods  to  the  Dioscuri, 
who  were  indeed  different  from  the  Cabeiri  of 
Acusilaus,  Pherecydes,  and  Aeschylus,  but  yet 
might  easily  be  confounded  with  them ;  first,  be- 
cause the  Dioscuri  are  also  called  great  gods,  and 
secondly,  because  they  were  also  regarded  as  the 
protectors  of  persons  in  danger  either  by  land  or 
water.  Hence  we  find  that  in  some  places  where 
the  dVaxrr  were  worshipped,  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  were  the  Dioscuri  or  the  Cabeiri.  (Paus. 
x.  38.  §  3.)  Nay,  even  the  Roman  Penates  were 
sometimes  considered  as  identical  with  the  Dios- 
curi and  Cabeiri  (Dionys.  L  67,  &&) ;  and  Varro 
thought  that  the  Penates  were  carried  by  Dardanus 
from  the  Arcadian  town  Phcneos  to  Samothrace, 
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and  that  Aeneas  brought  them  from  thence  to  Italy. 
(Microti.  SaL  iii.  4  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  I  378,  iii.  148.) 
Bot  the  authorities  for  this  opinion  are  all  of  a  late 
period.  According  to  one  act  of  account*,  the  Sa- 
motaiaoaa  god*  were  two  mole  dirinitiea  of  the 
age,  which  applies  to  Zeus  and  Dionysus,  or 
IhinLu.u!  and  Jasion,  bat  not  to  Demeter,  Rhea, 
or  Persrphone.  When  people,  in  the  course  of 
tin*,  r.a*i  Worne  accustomed  to  regard  the  Penates 
and  Cabeiri  as  identical,  and  yet  did  not  know 
tartly  the  name  of  each  separate  divinity  com- 
[■n>ai  under  tho*e  common  names,  some  divinities 
ar»  men'j'jned  among  the  Penates  who  la-longed  to 
the  Cabeiri,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  Serrius  (ad 
Jfs.nii.6I9)  represents  Zens,  Pallas,  and  Hermes 
ai  iatnAluced  from  Sam oth race ;  and,  in  another 
!**aje  {ad  Aen.  iii.  264),  he  says  that,  according 
t  the  Saniothracians,  these  three  were  the  great 
rods,  of  whom  Hermes,  and  perhaps  Zeus  also, 
■ajht  he  reckoned  among  the  Cabeiri.  Varro  (de 
boa,  LaL  r.  58,  ed.  Mailer)  says,  that  Heaven 
sad  Earth  were  the  great  Samothracian  gods; 
vhue  in  another  place  (ap.  August.  De  CSc.  Dei, 
rn.  18)  he  stated,  that  there  were  three  Samothra- 
csa  gods,  Jupiter  or  Heaven,  Juno  or  Earth,  and 
M  ui*Tta  or  the  prototype  of  things, — the  ideas  of 
fttffc  This  is,  of  course,  only  the  view  Varro 
■aaselftaok,  and  not  a  tradition. 

If  «e  bow  look  back  upon  the  various  state- 
a>.-nn  se  have  gathered,  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
■  ■  i  at  bomr  definite  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that 
tke  earnest  writers  regard  the  Cabeiri  aa  descended 
fcsa  inferior  dirinitiea,  Proteus  and  Hephaestus : 
laty  bate  their  seats  on  earth,  in  Saruothracc, 
Iv-mufis,  and  Irobros.    Those  early  writers  cannot 
?"*u6iy  have  conceived  them  to  be  Demeter,  Per- 
*:-b»ne  or  Rhea.     It  is  true  those  early  authori- 
bei  are  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  later 
saa;  bat  Demetrius,  who  wrote  on  the  subject, 
nay  tuve  had  more  and  very  good  ones,  since  it  is 
•si  reference  to  him  that  Strabo  repeats  the  as- 
ktuob,  that  the  Cabeiri,  like  the  Cor} rbantes  and 
Caretes,  were  only  ministers  of  the  great  gods. 
We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Samothracian 
Cabeai  were  originally  such  inferior  beings;  and 
ai  the  notion  of  the  Cabeiri  was  from  the  first  not 
fcxed  and  distinct,  it  became  less  so  in  later  times  ; 
*od  ss  the  ideas  of  mystery  and  Demeter  came  to 
W  looked  upon  aa  inseparable,  it  cannot  occasion 
^rprue  that  the  mysteries,  which  were  next  in 
i-'j-ortance  to  those  of  Kleusis  the  most  celebrated 
ia  aanquity,  were  at  length  completely  tranaferred 
to  tail  iroddess.    The  opinion  that  the  Samothra- 
<^a  r*di  were  thr  same  as  the  Roman  Penates, 
*****  to  have  arisen  with  those  writers  who  en- 
'?aroured  to  trace  every  ancient  Roman  institution 
t->  Troy,  and  thence  to  'Samothrace, 

The  places  where  the  worship  of  the  Cabeiri  oc- 
ean, are  chiefly  Samothrace,  Lcmnos,  and  Imbros. 
>'<nv>  writers  have  maintained,  that  the  Samo- 
'■''•"acian  and  Lemnian  Cabein  were  distinct ; 
bat  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (x.  p. 
W).  Besides  the  Cabeiri  of  these  three  islands, 
read  of  Boeotvtn  Cabnri.  Near  the  Neitian 
we  of  Thebes  there  was  a  grove  of  Demeter 
<  iheiru  and  Cora,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
vara  allowed  to  enter;  and  at  a  distance  of  seven 
''-iita  from  it  there  was  n  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri. 
I  Hum,  ix.  26,  $  5.)  Here  mysteries  were  cele- 
'  ruted,  and  the  sanctitv  of  the  temple  was  great  as 
h4e aiihe  time  of  Pausaniaa.  (Comp.  iv.  1.  §  5.) 


The  account  of  Panaaniaa  about  the  origin  of  the 
Boeotian  Cabeiri  savours  of  rationalism,  and  is,  as 
Lobeck  justly  remarks,  a  mere  fiction.  It  must 
further  not  be  supposed  that  there  existed  any  con- 
nexion between  the  Samothracian  Cadmilus  or 
Cadmus  and  the  The  bun  Cadmus ;  for  tradition 
clearly  describee  them  as  beings  of  different  origin, 
race,  and  dignity.  Pausanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  further 
mentions  another  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri,  with  a 
grove,  in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Anthedon ;  and  a 
Boeotian  Cabeirus,  who  posseted  the  power  of 
averting  dangers  and  increasing  man's  prosjierity, 
is  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Diodorua.  (Brunck, 
AnaL  ii.  p.  185.)  A  Macedonia*  Caleirus  occurs 
in  Lac  tan  ti  us.  (i.  15, 8 ;  comp.  Finnicua,  de  Error. 
Prof.  p.  23;  Clem.  Alex.  Protrrpt.  p.  16.)  The 
reverence  paid  by  the  Macedonians  to  the  Cabeiri 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  Philip  and  Olym- 
pian being  initiated  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries, 
and  of  Alexander  erecting  altars  to  the  Cabeiri  at 
the  close  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  (Plut.  Alex.  2 ; 
Philostr.  de  Fit  ApoUon.  ii.  43.)  The  Peryamemdn 
Cabeiri  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (L  4.  §  6),  and 
those  of  Derytus  by  Sanchoniathon  (ap.  Euscb, 
Praep.  Evang.  p.  31 )  and  Daniahcius.  (  ViL  Indor. 
eclii.  573.)  Respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Ca- 
beiri in  general,  see  Did.  of  AnL  $.  e.  KaStlpta ; 
Lobeck,  Aylitoph.  p.  1281,  dec  For  the  various 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Cabeiri,  see 
Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii.  p.  302,  &c ;  Sch tiling,  V titer 
die  Giitter  von  SamolkraJce^  Stuttgard,  1815  ;  Welc- 
ker,  Aeschyl.  Ttiloo.;  Klausen,  Aeneas  u,  die  Pv 
not  [L.  S.J 

CACA  or  CA'CIA,  a  sister  of  Cams,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  betrayed  the  place  where 
the  cattle  were  concealed  which  Cacus  had  stolen 
from  Hercules  or  Kecaranus.  She  was  rewarded 
for  it  with  divine  honours,  which  she  wu>  to  enjoy 
for  ever.  In  her  sanctuary  a  perpetual  fire  was 
kept  up,  just  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  ( Lac  tan  t. 
i.  20,  36 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  190.)        [L.  S.] 

CACUS,  a  fabulous  Italian  shepherd,  who  was 
believed  to  have  lived  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  com- 
mitted various  kinds  of  robberies.  Among  others, 
he  also  stole  a  part  of  the  cattle  of  Hercules  or 
Recaranus;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animals  into 
his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining  oxen  pjissed 
by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to  bellow,  and 
were  thus  discovered.  Another  tradition  stated, 
that  Caca,  the  sister  of  Cacus,  betrayed  the  place 
of  their  concealment.  Cacus  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
(Liv.  i.  7.)  He  is  usually  called  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
and  Ovid,  who  gives  his  story  with  considerable 
embellishments,  describes  Cacus  as  a  fearful  giant, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  land.  (Ov.  Fast. 
L  554 ;  comp.  Virg.  Aen,  viii.  190,  &c. ;  Propert. 
iv.  9;  Dionye,  i.  32,  43;  AureL  Vict  De  Orig. 
Gent  Rom.  6.)  Evander,  who  then  ruled  over  the 
country  in  which  Cacus  had  resided,  shewed  his 
gratitude  to  the  conqueror  of  Cacus  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  sanctuary,  and  appointing  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  as  his  priests.  The  common  opinion  res- 
pecting the  original  character  of  Cacus  is,  that  he 
was  the  personification  of  some  evil  daemon,  and 
this  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  descrip- 
tions of  him  given  by  the  Roman  poets.  Hartung 
(Die  Relig.  d.  Horn.  L  p.  318,  &c),  however,  thinks 
tliat  Cacus,  whom  he  identifies  with  Cacius  (Died, 
ir.  21 ;  Solin.  LI),  and  his  sister  Caca  were  Ro- 
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ctt/eo,  and  eoquo.  There  were  at  Rome  various 
tilings  connected  with  the  legends  about  Cacus. 
On  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  not  far  from  the 
hut  of  Faust uIua,  there  was  a  foot-path  leading  up 
the  hill,  with  a  wooden  ladder  called  **  the  ladder 
of  Cacus,"  and  the  ancient  cave  of  Cacus,  which  is 
still  shewn  at  Rome,  was  in  the  Salina,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Diod.,  Solin.,  U.  or.;  Klausen, 
Aeneas  u.  die  Peltate*,  p.  768,  &c.;  Bunsen,  lie^-A- 
reib.  der  Stadi  Rom,  i.  p.  134,  iii.  1.  p.  407.)  [L.S.] 

CA'DIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 

CA'DMILUS,  CA'SMILUS,  or  CADMUS 
(KoSfuXos,  Kao>uXos,  or  KaS/xos),  according  to 
Acusilaus  (ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  472)  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  Cabeiro,  and  father  of  the  Samothracian  Ca- 
bciri  and  the  Cabeirian  nymphs.  Others  consider 
Cadmilus  himself  as  the  fourth  of  the  Samothracian 
Cabciri.  (SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Mod.  I  917  ;  comp. 
Cabriri.)  [L.  S.] 

CADMUS  {KiZfioi),  a  son  of  Agcnor  and  Tele- 
phassa, and  brother  of  Europa,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
When  Europa  was  carried  off  by  Zeus  to  Crete, 
Agenor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  their  sister, 
enjoining  them  not  to  return  without  her.  Telo- 
phase accompanied  her  sons.  All  researches  being 
fruitless,  Cadmus  and  Telephassa  settled  in  Thrace. 
Here  Telephassa  died,  and  Cadmus,  after  burying 
her,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  respecting 
bis  sister.  The  god  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  further  seeking,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Phoen.  638,  ad  Arittoph.  Han.  1256 ;  Paus. 
ix.  12.  §  1.)  Cadmus  found  the  cow  described  by 
the  oracle  in  Phocis  among  the  herds  of  Pelagon, 
and  followed  her  into  Bocotia,  where  she  sank 
down  on  the  spot  on  which  Cadmus  built  Thebes, 
with  the  acropolis,  Cadmea,  As  he  intended  to 
sacrifice  the  cow  here  to  Athena,  he  sent  some  per- 
sons to  the  neighbouring  well  of  Ares  to  fetch  wa- 
ter. This  well  was  guarded  by  a  dragon,  a  son  of 
Ares,  who  killed  the  men  sent  by  Cadmus.  Here- 
upon, Cadmus  slew  the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Athena,  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of 
which  armed  men  grew  up,  who  slew  each  other, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  Echion,  Udacus,  Chtho- 
nius,  Ilyperenor,  and  Pelor,  who,  according  to  the 
Tbeban  legend,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Thebans. 
Cadmus  was  punished  for  having  slain  the  dragon 
by  being  obliged  to  serve  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
some  say  one  year,  others  eight  years.  After  this 
Athena  assigned  to  him  the  government  of  Thebes, 
and  Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The 
marriage  solemnity  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  all  the  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus 
gave  to  Harmonia  the  famous  niw\o%  and  necklace 
which  he  had  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from 
Europa,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Autonoe, 
I  no,  Semelc,  Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Cenchelians  This  people  was  at  war  with 
the  Illyrians,  and  had  received  an  oracle  which 
promised  them  victory  if  they  took  Cadmus  as 
their  commander.  The  Cenchelians  accordingly 
made  Cadmus  their  king,  and  conquered  the  ene- 
my. After  this,  Cadmus  had  another  son,  whom 
he  called  lllyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia were  changed  into  dragons,  and  were  re- 
moved by  Zeus  to  Elysium. 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1. 
§  1 ,  Ac),  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  par- 
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ticulars,  agrees  with  the  stories  in  Hyginus  {Fab. 
178)and  Pausanias  (ix.  5.  §  1, 10.  §  1, 12.  §  l,&c.). 
There  are,  however,  many  points  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus  in  which  the  various  traditions  present 
considerable  differences.  His  native  country  is 
commonly  stated  to  havo  been  Phoenicia,  as  in 
Apollodorus  (comp.  Diod.  iv.  2;  Strab.  vii.  p.  321, 
ix.  p.  401);  but  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Tyrian 
(Herod,  u.  49 ;  Eurip.  Phoen.  639),  and  sometimes 
a  Sidonian.  (Eurip.  BaecL  171;  Ov.  Met  iv.  571.) 
Others  regarded  Cadmus  as  a  native  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt  (Diod.  L  23;  Paus.  ix.  12.  §  2),  and  his 
parentage  is  modified  accordingly;  for  he  is  also 
called  a  son  of  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Bolus,  or 
of  Argiope,  the  daughter  of  Neilus.  (Schol.  ad 
Eurip.  Phoen.  5,  with  Valck.  note;  Hygin.  Fab. 
6,  178,  179.)  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into 
Greece  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  an  alphabet  of 
sixteen  letters  (Herod,  v.  58,  &c;  Diod.  iii.  67, 
v.  57;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  277),  and 
to  have  been  the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of 
mount  Pangaeon  in  Thrace.  The  teeth  of  the 
dragon  whom  Cadmus  slew  were  sown,  according 
to  some  accounts,  by  Athena  herself ;  and  the  spot 
where  this  was  done  was  shewn,  in  aftertimes,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip. 
Phoen.  670 ;  Paus.  ix.  1 0.  §  1 .)  Half  of  the  teeth 
were  given  by  Athena  to  Acetca,  king  of  Colchis, 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  1183;  Apollod.  L  9.  §23; 
Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  1 41.)  The  account  of  his 
quitting  Thebes  also  was  not  the  tame  in  all  tradi- 
tions ;  for  some  related,  that  he  was  expelled  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  or  by  Dionysus.  (SyncelL 
p.  296,  ed.  Dindorf.)  A  tradition  of  Brasiae  stated, 
that  Cadmus,  after  discovering  the  birth  of  Diony- 
sus by  his  daughter  Semele,  shut  up  the  mother 
and  her  child  in  a  chest,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea.  (Paus.  iii.  24.  §  3.)  According  to  the  opinion 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  49),  however,  Melampus  learned 
and  received  the  worship  of  Dionysus  from  Cadmus, 
and  other  traditions  too  represent  Cadmus  us  wor- 
shipping Dionysus,  (eg.  Eurip.  Baa-L  181.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides,  Cadmus  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  to  his  grandson,  Pcnthcus ;  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Cadmus  went  to  llly- 
ria,  where  he  built  Buthoc  (Bacch.  43,  1331,  Ac), 
in  the  government  of  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  lllyrius  or  Polydorus. 

The  whole  story  of  Cadmus,  with  its  manifold 
poetical  embellishments,  seems  to  suggest  the  im- 
migration of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony  into 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  civilisation  (the  alpha- 
bet, art  of  mining,  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus) 
came  into  the  country.  But  the  opinion  formed  on 
this  point  must  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
the  early  influence  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  in  ge- 
neral upon  the  early  civilisation  of  Greece.  While 
Buttmann  and  Creuser  admit  such  an  influence, 
C.  O.  M tiller  denies  it  altogether,  and  regards 
Cadmus  as  a  Pelasgian  divinity.  Cadmus  was 
worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  at 
Sparta  he  had  a  hcroum.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  §  6  ;  .comp. 
Buttmann,  Mgtholog.  ii.  p.  171 ;  Mailer,  (Jrchovt. 
p.  113,  Ac)  [L.S.J 

CADMUS  (KASfios),  the  son  of  Scythes,  a  man 
renowned  for  his  integrity,  was  sent  by  Gelon  to 
Delphi,  in  a  c.  480,  with  great  treasures,  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians  and  with  orders  to  give  them  to  the  Per- 
sians if  the  latter  conquered,  but  to  bring  them 
back  to  Sicily  if  the  Greeks  prevailed.    After  tho 
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defeat  of  Xerxes,  Cadmus  returned  to  Sicily  with 
the  treasures,  though  he  might  easily  have  appro- 
priated them  to  his  own  use.  (Herod,  vii.  163, 
164.)  Herodotus  calls  Cadmus  a  (Joan,  and  states 
further,  that  he  received  the  tyranny  of  Cos  from 
his  father,  but  gave  the  state  its  liberty  of  his  own 
accord,  merely  from  a  sense  of  justice ;  and  that 
after  this  he  went  over  to  Sicily  and  dwelt  along 
with  the  Samians  at  Zancle,  afterwards  called 
Messenc.  Miiller  (Dor.  i.  8.  §  4,  note  q.)  thinks 
that  this  Cadmus  was  the  son  of  the  Scythes, 
tyrant  of  Zancle,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  Sa- 
mians (b.  c.  497),  and  who  fled  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  where  he  died.  (Herod,  vi.  23.)  In  reply 
to  the  objection,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  Cadmus 
having  inherited  the  tyranny  from  his  father,  but  of 
Scythes  having  died  in  Persia,  Miiller  remarks  that 
the  government  of  Cos  was  probably  given  to  his 
father  by  the  Persians,  but  that  he  notwithstand- 
ing continued  to  reside  in  Persia,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  with  Histiaeus.  If  this  conjecture  is 
correct,  Cadmus  probably  resigned  the  tyranny  of 
Cos  through  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  town, 
Zancle.  He  was  accompanied  to  Sicily  by  the 
poet  Kpicharmus.    (Suidas,  s.  v.  *Ewi'xop>u>r.) 

CADMUS  (Kiiftos).  1.  Of  Miletus,  a  son  of 
Pandion,  and  in  all  probability  the  earliest  Greek 
butorian  or  logographer.  He  lived,  according  to 
the  vague  statement  of  Josephus  (c  Apion.  L  2 ; 
com  p.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  vL  p.  267),  very  shortly 
before  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece ;  and  Suidas 
makes  the  singular  statement,  that  Cadmus  was 
only  a  little  younger  than  the  mythical  poet  Or- 
pheus, which  arise*  from  the  thorough  confusion  of 
the  mythical  Cadmus  of  Phoenicia  and  the  historian 
Cadmus.  But  there  is  every  probability  that  Cad- 
mus lived  about  B.C.  540.  Strabo  (i.  p.  18)  places 
Cadmus  first  among  the  three  authors  whom  he 
calls  the  earliest  prose  writers  among  the  Greeks  : 
via.  Cadmus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataeus;  and 
from  this  circumstance  we  may  infer,  that  Cadmus 
was  the  most  ancient  of  the  three — an  inference 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pliny 
(//.  N.  v.  31 ),  who  calls  Cadmus  the  first  that  ever 
wrote  (Greek)  prose.  When,  therefore,  in  another 
passage  (vii.  56)  Pliny  calls  Pherecydes  the  most 
ancient  prose  writer,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus  sim- 
ply the  earliest  historian,  we  have  probably  to  re- 
this  as  one  of  those  numerous  inconsistencies 
which  Pliny  fell  by  following  different  autho- 
rities at  different  times,  and  forgetting  what  he 
had  said  on  former  occasions.  All,  therefore,  we 
can  infer  from  his  contradicting  himself  in  this  case 
is,  that  there  were  some  ancient  authorities  who 
made  Pherecydes  the  earliest  Greek  prose  writer, 
and  not  Cadmus ;  but  that  the  latter  was  the  ear- 
liest Greek  historian,  seems  to  be  an  undisputed 
fact.  Cadmus  wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of 
Miletus  and  the  earnest  history  of  Ionia  generally, 
in  four  books  ( Ktutii  MiAijvov  vol  riji  8Atji  'Imvlas). 
This  work  appears  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very 
early  period,  for  Dionysius  of  Halicarnasaus  {Jmd. 
de  Tkwyd.  23)  expressly  mentions,  that  the  work 
known  in  his  time  under  the  name  of  Cadmus  was 
considered  a  forgery.  When  Suidas  and  others 
(Bckker's  Aneed.  p.  781),  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus 
the  inventor  of  the  alphabet,  this  statement  must 
be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
the  mythical  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia into  Greece ;  and  Suidas  is,  in  fact,  obviously 
guilty  of  this  confusion,  since  he  says,  that  Cad- 


mus of  Miletus  introduced  into  Greece  the  alpha- 
bet which  the  Phoenicians  had  invented.  (Comp. 
Clinton,  Fast.  HdL  ii.  p.  454,  3rd  edition.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  Younger,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Suidas,  according  to  whom  he  was  a  son  of  Ar- 
chelau.%  and  a  Greek  historian,  concerning  whose 
time  nothing  is  said.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  two 
works,  one  on  the  history  of  Attica,  in  sixteen 
books,  and  the  second  on  the  deliverance  from  the 
sufferings  of  love,  in  fourteen  books.       [L.  S.] 

CAECILIA,  CAIA,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Roman  name  for  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Plio.  II.  N.  viii.  74;  VaL  Max. 
EpU.  de  Praen.  in  fin. ;  Festus,  t.  r.  Gaia ;  Plut. 
QvaesL  Rom.  p.271,e.)  Both  her  names,  Caia  and 
Caecilia,  are  of  the  same  root  as  Caeculus,  and  the 
Roman  Caecilii  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Praenestine  Caeculus.  ( Pest  $.  v. 
Cueculut.)  The  story  of  Caia  Caecilia  is  related 
under  Tanaquil  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  she  appears  in  the  early  legends  of  Rome  as  a 
woman  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  hearth. 
That  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  looked  upon  as  a 
model  of  domestic  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  a  newly  married  woman,  before  entering 
the  house  of  her  husband,  on  being  asked  what  her 
name  was,  answered,  -  My  name  is  Caia."  ( Val. 
Max.  L  c;  Plut.  Quae*.  Rom.  p.  271,  e.)   [L.  S.] 

CAECl'LIA,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pompouius 
Atticus,  who  is  called  Caecilia,  because  her  father 
took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius,  by  whom 
he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa.  [Arocua,  p.  415,  a.) 

CAECl'LIA  or  MKTELLA,  1.  and  2.  Daugh- 
ters of  Q.  Caecilius  Mctellus  Macedonicus,  consul 
B.  c.  143,  one  of  whom  married  C.  Servilius  Vatia, 
and  was  by  him  the  mother  of  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauricus,  consul  in  79,  and  the  other  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  consul  in  111,  and  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Q.  Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  consul  in  52. 
(Cic  pro  Dam.  47,  pott  Red.  ad  Quir.  3,  BruL  58.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvut, 
consul  in  B.C.  142,  and  the  brother  of  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus,  consul  in  109,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  praetor  in  103,  and  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates.  Her  moral  character  was  in  bad  re- 
pute, (Plut.  LumlL  1 ;  Cic.  n  Ten  iv.  66 ;  AureL 
Vict,  de  Fir.  IU.  62.) 

4.  Daughter  of  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicus, 
consul  in  b.c.  123,  was  the  wife  of  Ap.  Claudius  Pul- 
cher,  consul  in  79,  and  the  mother  of  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  consul  in  54,  and  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  58.  (Cic.  de  Din.  i.  2,  44, 
pro  Rose.  Am.  10,  50 :  in  the  former  of  the  two 
latter  passages  she  is  erroneously  called  Nepotit 
filia  instead  of  Nepotit  tor  or.)  Her  brother  was 
Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  consul  in  98,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  his  two  sons,  Metellus  Celer  and  Metel- 
lus Nepos,  called  the  fratra  (cousins)  of  her  sons 
Ap.  Claudius  and  P.  Clodius.  (Cic  ad  Alt  iv.  3, 
ad  Fam.  v.  3,  pro  Cod.  24.) 

Cicero  relates  (de  Die.  IL  oc),  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dream  of  Caecilia's  in  the  Mar*ic  war, 
the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  was  restored. 

5.  Daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  consul  in 
B.C  1 19,  and  not  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  the  pontifex 
niaximus,  consul  in  80,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
Plutarch.  (Sail.  6.)  Her  father's  praen  omen  is 
Lucius,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
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the  Dioscuri  (Cic  pro  &aur.  2.  §§  45,  46,  with 
the  commentary  of  Asconius),  which  point  to  L. 
Dalmaticus  as  her  father.  She  wu  first  married 
to  M.  Aemiuus  Scaurus,  consul  in  115,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
the  M.  Scaurus  defended  by  Cicero  (Cic  Le.  pro 
Sat.  47 ;  Pint.  SulL  33,  Pomp.  9  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxvi.  15.  a.  24.  §  8),  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator 
Sulla,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
respect.  When  she  fled  from  Cinna  and  Carbo  in 
Italy  to  her  husband's  camp  before  Athens,  she 
was  insulted  from  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aristinn 
and  the  Athenians,  for  which  they  paid  dearly  at 
the  capture  of  the  city.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during 
the  celebration  of  Sulla's  triumphal  feast ;  and  a* 
her  recoTery  was  hopeless,  Sulla  for  religious 
sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  had  her  re- 
from  his  house,  but  honoured  ber  memory 
by  a  splendid  funeral.  (Plut.  Suil.  6,  13,  22,  35.) 
She  purvhiUM-d  a  groat  deal  of  tho  property  conna- 
cated  in  the  proscriptions.    (Plin.  /.  e.) 

6.  The  wife  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  the  younger, 
whose  father  was  consul  in  B.C.  57.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  loose  character,  and  intrigued  with  1  )olabe!la, 
Cicero's  son-in-law  (Cic  ad  Alt.  zi.  23),  and  alw), 
as  it  appears,  with  Aesop  a*,  the  sod  of  the  actor. 
(  Hor.  .Sen*,  ii.  3.  239.)  She  was  divorced  by  her 
husband  in  45.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiL  52,  riii.  7.)  Her 
father  is  not  known. 

CAECI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian ;  for  the  name  of 
T.  Caecilius  in  Livy  (iv.  7,  eomp.  6),  the  patrician 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c  444,  is  a  false  reading  for 
T.  Cloelius.  A  member  of  this  gens  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  a,  c. ;  but 
the  first  of  the  Caecilii  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter,  in  284.  The 
family  of  the  Metelli  became  from  this  time  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  state.  Like  other 
Roman  families  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic, 
they  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  personage, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  descended  from  Cae- 
culus,  the  founder  of  Praeneste  [Cabculus],  or 
Caeca*,  the  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus,  a,  v. 
Catadmt.)  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  tho 
republic  are  Bassus,  Denter,  Metellus,  Nicer, 
Pinna,  Rufus,  of  which  the  Metelli  are  the  best 
known  :  for  those  whose  cognomen  is  not  men- 
tioned, sea  Caecilius. 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  senator,  punished  in  a.  o. 
32  for  falsely  accusing  Cotta.  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  7.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  see  in  a.  D. 
311,  upon  the  death  of  the  African  primate,  Men- 
sun  us.  The  validity  of  this  appointment  was  im- 
pugned by  Donatus,  stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
malicious  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Lucilla,  up- 
on three  grounds :  1.  That  the  election  had  been 
irregular.  2.  That  the  ordination  was  null  and 
void,  having  been  performed  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Apthunga,  a  tradkor,  that  is,  one  of  those  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  had  yielded 
to  the  civil  power,  and  delivered  up  the  sacred  ves- 
sels used  in  places  of  worship,  and  even  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  3.  That  Caecilian  had  displayed  mark- 
ed hostility  towards  the  victims  of  the  late  persecu- 
tion. These  charges  were  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  an  assembly  of  seventy  Numidian 
bishops,  who  declared  the  see  vacant,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  a  new  election,  made  choice  of  Majorinus. 
Both  parties  called  upon  the  praefect  Anullnus  to 
but  were  referred  by  him  to  the 
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and  accordingly  the  rival  prelates  repaired  to  Rome, 
each  attended  by  ten  leading  ecclesiastics  of  his 
own  faction.  The  cause  was  judged  by  a  council 
composed  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen  Italian  bishops, 
who  met  on  the  2nd  of  October,  313,  and  gave 
their  decree  in  favour  of  Caecilian  and  Felix.  An 
apjjeal  was  l<Rlgr<l  with  Constantino,  who  agreed 
to  summon  a  second  and  more  numerous  council, 
which  was  held  at  Aries  on  the  1st  of  August,  314, 
when  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Rome  was  con- 
firmed. The  struggle  was,  however,  obstinau-lv 
prolonged  by  fresh  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
Donatista,  who,  after  having  been  defeated  before 
various  tribunals  and  commissions  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  dispute  was  delegated  by  the 
supreme  government,  at  length  openly  refused  to 
submit,  or  to  acknowledge  any  authority  whatever, 
if  hostile  to  their  claims.  The  formidable  schism 
which  was  the  result  of  these  proceedings  is  spoken 
of  more  fully  under  Donatus.  (Optatus,  i.  19, 
Ac.)  [W.  R.] 

CAECILIA'NUS,  DOMITIUS,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Thrasea,  who  informed  him  of  his  con- 
demnation by  the  senate  in  a.  d.  67.  (Tac.  Awn. 
xri.  34.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  MA'GIUS,  praetor,  falsely 
accused  of  treason  in  a.  n.  21,  was  acquitted,  and 
his  accusers  punished.  (Tac.  Ann.  hi.  37.) 

CAECI'LIUS.  1.  Q.  Caecilius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  &  c.  439.  (Li v.  iv.  16.) 

2.  Q.  Caecilius  a  Roman  knight,  the  husband 
of  Catiline's  sister,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  publio 
affairs,  was  killed  by  Catiline  himself  in  the  time 
of  Sulla.  (Q.  Cic.  dt  Pttit.  duns.  2 ;  A  scon,  in  Top. 
Cand.  p.  84,  ed.  Orelli.)  This  is  perhaps  the  same 
Q.  Caecilius  who  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  trial  of  P.  Gabinius,  who  was  praetor  in  89. 
(Cic.  Divmai.  20.)  Zumpt  remarks,  that  ho  can 
hardly  have  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the 
Metelli,  as  Cicero  says  that  he  was  overborne  by 
the  influence  and  rank  of  Piso. 

3.  Q.  Caecilius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of  L. 
Lucullua,  and  the  uncle  of  Atticus,  acquired  a  large 
fortune  by  lending  money  on  interest.  The  old 
usurer  was  of  such  a  crabbed  temper,  that  no  one 
could  put  up  with  him  except  his  nephew  Atticus, 
who  was  in  continence  adopted  by  him  in  his 
will,  and  obtained  from  him  a  fortune  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces.  He  died  in  a  C  57.  (Nepom, 
AU.  5;  Cic.  adAtt.  i.  1,  12,  ii.  19,  20,  iii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Caecilius,  a  centurion  of  the  first  rank 
(primi  pHi)  in  the  army  of  Afranius,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Ilerda,  b.  c.  49.  (Caes.  D.  G  i.  i.  46.) 

L.  CAECI'LIUS.  We  generally  find  included 
among  the  writings  of  Lactautius  a  book  divided 
into  fifty-two  chapters,  entitled  De  Mortilnu  Per' 
secatorvm,  containing  an  outline  of  the  career  of 
those  emperors  who  displayed  acti  ve  hostility  towards 
the  church,  an  account  of  the  death  of  each,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  the  different  persecutions 
from  Nero  to  Diocletian.  The  object  of  the  nar- 
rative is  to  point  out  that  the  signal  vengeance  of 
God  in  every  case  overtook  the  enemies  of  the 
faith,  and  to  deduce  from  this  circumstance,  from 
the  preservation  of  the  new  religion  amidst  all  tho 
dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  all  the 
attacks  by  which  it  was  assailed,  and  from  it*  final 
triumph  over  its  foes,  an  irresistible  argument  in 
favour  of  its  heavenly  origin.  The  work  appears 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  composed  after 
the  victory  of  Cons  tan  tine  over  Maxentius,  and 
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before  bit  quarrel  with  Licinius,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween a.  to.  312  and  315.  The  text  ia  corrupt  and 
mutilated,  and  the  statements  which  it  contains 
must  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution 
in  consequence  of  the  declamatory  tone  in  which 
they  are  delivered,  and  the  high  colouring  and 
trimming  employed  throughout  to  suit  the  par- 
ticular design  proposed.  But  notwithstanding 
the**"  drawbacks,  the  treatise  is  extremely  valuable 
on  account  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  many 
obscure  passages  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history, 
and  is  peculiarly  famous  as  containing  a  contempo- 
rary record  of  the  alleged  vision  of  Constantino 
before  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  in  conse- 
quence of  whkh  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  engrave 
upon  their  shields  the  well-known  monogram  re- 
presenting the  cross  together  with  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  name  of  Christ  (c.  44). 

This  piece  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  I^actantius,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  by  Stephen  Baluze,  who  printed  it  at  Paris 
in  his  Miscellanea  (vol.  »_,  1679)  from  a  very  an- 
cient MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Colbertina,  bearing 
•imply  the  inscription  Lucn  Cbcilii  Incipit  Libkr 
An  Don  at  uh  Conpbssorim  Db  Mortibus  Pkr- 
bbt  t'Toa  u  M.  Baluze  entertained  no  doubt  that 
he  had  discovered  the  tract  of  Lactantius  quoted 
by  Hieronymus  as  De  Penecutione  Librum  Unvm, 
an  opinion  corroborated  by  the  name  prefixed 
[Lactantius],  by  the  date,  by  the  dedication  to 
Donatns,  apparently  the  same  person  with  the  Do- 
natus  addressed  in  the  discourse  De  Ira  Dei,  and 
by  the  general  resemblance  in  style  and  expression, 
a  series  of  considerations  no  one  of  which  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive,  but  which  when  combined 
form  a  strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
lie  Nourry,  however,  sought  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
duction in  question  must  be  assigned  to  some 
unknown  L.  Caecilius  altogether  different  from 
Lactantius,  and  published  it  at  Paris  in  1710  as 
**  Lucu  Cecilii  Liber  ad  Donatum  Confessorem 
de  Mortibus  Persecutorum  hactcnus  Lucio  CaecUio 
Firniiano  I-Jictantio  adscriptus,  ad  Colbertinum 
codicem  denuo  ernendatus,"  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  elaborate  dissertation.  His  ideas  have  been 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  PfiuT,  Walch,  Le 
Clerc,  Lardner,  and  Oibbon,  and  controverted  by 
Hrumann  and  others.  Although  the  question  can- 
not be  considered  as  settled,  and  indeed  does  not 
admit  of  being  absolutely  determined,  the  best 
modern  critics  seem  upon  the  whole  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  original  hypothesis  of  Baluze. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  De  Morti- 
bmt  Pentcutorum  in  a  separate  form,  is  that 
published  at  Utrecht  in  1693,  under  the  inspection 
of  Ranldri,  with  a  very  copious  collection  of  notes, 
forming  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in 
8vo.  Other  editions  are  enumerated  in  the  account 
given  of  the  works  of  Lactantius.     [W.  R.] 

SEX.  CAECI'LIUS.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this 
name  is  occasionally  cited  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  and 
is  suspected  by  some  authors  to  be  distinct  from 
and  earlier  than  African  us.  [African  us.  Sax. 
Cabcu.iu&]  In  support  of  this  opinion,  not  to 
mention  the  corrupt  passage  of  Lampridins  (Alt*. 
Ser.my,  they  urge  that  there  is  no  proof,  that  the 
Sex.  Caecilius  Africanus  to  whom  Julianus  returned 
an  answer  upon  a  legal  question  (Dig.  35.  tit.  3. 
a  3.  §  4)  was  identical  with  Africanus.  He  may 
have  been  a  private  person,  and  distinct  from  the 
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elusive  passage  is  the  only  connecting  link  between 
Africanus  and  Sex.  Caecilius,  for  elsewhere  in  too 
Digest  the  name  Africanus  always  appears  alone. 
Africanus  was  probably  rather  later  (say  .  they) 
than  Julianus,  whom  he  occasionally  cites  (e.  o> 
Dig.  12.  tit.  6.  a  38;  Dig.  19.  tit  1.  a  45,  nr.). 
On  the  other  hand,  Caecilius  (tbey  proceed)  ap-i 
pears  to  be  anterior  to  Africanus,  for  he  is  cited 
by  Javolenus  (Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  64),  who  was  the 
master  of  Julianus.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  2.  s.  5.)  Again, 
Sex.  Caecilius  is  represented  by  Gellius  as  con- 
versing with  Favorinus,  and  ia* spoken  of  in  the 
Nodes  Atticae  as  a  person  deceased.  **  Sextus 
Caecilius,  in  disciplina  juris  atque  legibus  populi 
Komani  noscendis  interpretindisquc  scientia,  usu, 
auctoritatequo  illustri  fmii"  (Cell.  xx.  1,  pr.) 
Now  Favorinus  is  known  to  have  nourished  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  Gellius  to  have  completed 
the  Noctes  Atticae  before  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  (a.  d.  161.)  The  passage  in  Gellius  which 
would  make  the  conversation  take  place  nearly 
700  years  after  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  enacted,  must  be,  if  not  a  false  reading,  an 
error  or  exaggeration  ;  for  at  most  little  more  than 
600  years  could  have  elapsed  from  a.  a.  c  300  in 
the  lifetime  of  Gellius.  If  600  be  read  for  700, 
the  scene  would  be  brought  at  furthest  to  a  period 
not  far  from  the  commencement  (a.  n.  138)  of  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

These  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  probability  arising  from  Dig.  35.  tic  3.  a  3. 
§  4,  that  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus  are  one 
person.  In  Dig.  24.  tit.  I.  a  64,  some  have  pro- 
posed to  read  Cnelius  instead  of  Caecilius,  and  thus 
get  rid  of  the  passage  which  is  the  principal  gTound 
for  assigning  an  earlier  date  to  Sex.  Caecilius ;  but 
this  mode  of  cutting  the  knot,  though  it  is  assisted 
by  fair  critical  analogies,  is  unnecessary,  for  Javo- 
lenus, as  we  learn  from  Capitolinus  (Anion,  Pius, 
12),  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Javolenus  and  Julianus 
might  easily  cite  the  younger,  and  be  cited  by  tho 
elder  of  the  two.  The  pupil  in  the  master's  life- 
time may  have  acquired  greater  authority  than  tho 
master. 

To  assist  the  inquirer  in  investigating  this  ques- 
tion— one  of  the  most  difficult  and  celebrated  in 
the  biography  of  Roman  jurists — we  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  passages  in  the  Corpus  Juris  where  Caecilius 
or  Caecilius  Sextus  is  cited  : — Caecilius :  Dig.  15. 
tit  2.  a  1.  §  7 ;  21.  tit.  1.  a  14.  §  3  (al  Cnelius) ; 
21.  tit  1.  a  14.  §  10 ;  24.  tit  1.  a  64  ;  35.  tit  2. 
a  36.  §  4  ;  48.  tit  5.  a  2.  §  5 ;  Cod.  7.  tit  7.  a  1, 
pr.  Sex.  Caecilius :  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  a  2  ;  33.  tit. 
9.  a  3.  §  9  (qu.  Sex.  Aelius  ;  compare  Gel),  iv.  1 ); 
35.  tit  1.  s.  71,  pr.;  40.  tit.  9.  s.  12.  §  2;  40. 
tit  9.  12.  §  6;  48.  tit  5.  a  13.  §  1. 

A  jurist  of  the  name  Sextus  is  thrice  quoted  by 
Ulpian  in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  5.  a  1.  §  27  ;  30. 
tit  *».  a  32,  pr.;  42.  tit  4.  a  7.  §  17).  Whether 
this  Sextus  be  identical  with  Sex.  Caecilius  must 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  There  may  have  been  a 
Sextus,  known,  like  Gaius,  by  a  single  name. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  jurists  with  the  prae- 
nomen  Sextus  named  in  the  Digest  *•  9-  Sex. 
Aelius,  Sex.  Pedius,  Sex.  Poroponiua  That  there 
were  two  jurists  named  Pomponius  baa  been  in- 
ferred from  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  a  41,  where  Pomponius 
appears  to  quote  Sex.  Poroponiua  From  this  and 
from  the  other  passages  where  Sex.  Pomponius 
ia  named  in  full  (Dig.  24.  tit  3.  a  44 ;  29.  tit  2. 
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i.  SO.  §6),  the  pracnomen  Sextus  has  been  tup- 
posed  to  be  distinctive  of  the  elder  Pomponius. 
But  that  Sextus,  alone,  did  not  designate  any  one 
named  Pomponius  is  clear  from  the  phrase  u  tarn 
Sextus  quam  Pomponius  "  in  Dig.  30.  tit.  un.  s.  32, 
pn,  and  from  the  similar  phrase  u  Sextum  quoque 
et  Pomponium"  occurring  in  Vat  Frag.  §  88, 
though  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  last  editor  (in  the 
Bonn  Corp.  Jur.  Horn.  Antejust.  L  p.  255),  has 
thought  proper  to  omit  the  ei.  From  Dig.  42.  tit 
4.  s.  7.  §  19,  Vat  Frag.  $  88,  and  Gaius  ii.  218, 
we  infer,  that  Sextus  was  contemporary  with  Ju- 
ventius  Celsns,  the  son,  and  that  some  of  his  works 
were  digested  by  Julian  us.  If,  then,  Sextos  be 
identified  with  Sextus  Caecilius  and  African  us, 
Africanus  must  have  lived  rather  earlier  than  is 
usually  supposed,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Julianus.  That,  however,  a  pupil  should 
have  been  annotated  by  his  preceptor  is  not  with- 
out example,  if  we  understand  in  its  ordinary  sense 
the  expression  44  Servius  apud  Alfenum  notat,"  in 
Dig.  17.  tit  2.  s.  35.  §  8.  (See  contra,  Otto,  in 
Thet.  Jar.  Rom.  v.  1614-5.) 

A  jurist  named  Publius  Caecilius  is  spoken  of 
by  Kutilius  (  Vtiae  JCtorum,  c  45)  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius  ;  but  the  name  Pub- 
lius Caecilius  is  a  mere  conjectural  emendation  for 
Public! us  Gcllius,  who  figures  in  the  text  of  Pom- 
ponius, Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  L  un.  §  44.  The  conjecture 
was  invited  by  the  unusual  blending  of  two  family 
names  m  Pub!  licius  Gellius.  (Menagius,  A  mom. 
Jur.  cc  22,  23 ;  Heincccius,  de  Sexto  Pomfxmio^ 
Opera,  ed.  Gcnev.  iii.  77.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAECrLIUS(KoiK(A<os)of  Argos,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  13)  among  the  writers  on  the 
art  of  fishing ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about 
him.  [L.  S.] 

CAECI'LIUS  BION.  [Bion.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CALACTI'NUS  (KontfAiof  Ko- 
Xcurrivor),  or,  as  he  was  formerly,  though  erro- 
neously, sumamed  CALANTIANUS,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  a  native  of  Cale  Acte  in  Sicily 
(whence  his  name  Calactinus).  His  parents  arc 
•aid  by  Suidas  to  have  been  slaves  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  Caecilius  himself,  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  franchise,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  Archagathus.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Quintilian  (iii.  1.  §  16,  comp.  iii.  6.  §  47,  v.  10. 
§  7,  ix.  1.  § i  12,  3.  §§  38,  46,  89,  91,  97)  along 
with  Dionysius  of  Halicarru-ssu*  as  a  distinguished 
Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian.  Respecting 
the  sphere  of  his  activity  at  Rome,  and  his  success 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  nothing  is  known;  but, 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works,  we  see  that  he 
studied  Roman  oratory  along  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  on 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  also  on  historical  subjects. 
All  these  works  are  now  lost ;  but  they  were  in 
high  repute  with  the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the 
imperial  period.  (Plut  Detn.  3,  Vit.  X  OraL  pp. 
832,  833,  836,  838,  840 ;  Phot  BM.  pp.  20,  485, 
486,  489,  ed.  Bekker.)  Some  of  his  works  were 
of  a  theoretical  character,  others  were  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  orators,  and  others  again  were  of  a 
grammatical  or  historical  kind.  The  following  list 
is  made  up  from  that  given  by  Suidas,  and  from 
some  passages  of  other  writers  :  1.  Tltpl  {nfropacrit. 
(Suid.;  Quintil.  I.e.)  2.  Tltpl  oxHU&ruv.  (Alex. 
de  Fiyur.  ii.  2  ;  Tiber,  de  Fipur.  passim.)  3.  Tltpl 
XapaK-rijpos  rur  Uk*  far6pwr.     4.  Tltpl  Avaiov 
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crvyypaupa,  (Longin.  de  Sullim.  32.)  5.  Tl*pl 
'AmuptWros  avmay^ia.  (Plut  Vit.  XOraL  p.  832, 
e.)  6.  ZEvyncpiffii  Artfiocdtvovs  nal  Aitrx'tvov. 
7.  "SAytcptoit  AriufxrOirovs  Kal  KiKtpivoj.  (Plut. 
Detn.  3.)    8.  n«pl  J<rroplai.  (A then.  xi.  p.  466.) 

TOV  'ArTlCLVuti. 

10.  Htpt  t\np.oeik\vovSy  town  aihoC  yvfoni  Koyot 
xed  iroioi  rSdoi.  1 1 .  Tltpl  r£*>  tcatf  l<rropiat>  ^ 
Tap  lerroola*  tipnfiiintv  rots  fa/jropvt.  12.  n«pl 
SouAurwr  mktijmr.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  272.)  13.  Kara 
♦pirywr  8 Jo.  14.  'ExXoyi)  \i£ntv  irard  tTroi^tiov. 
This  work  has  been  much  used  by  Suidas.  (See 
his  preface.)  15.  Tltpl  S^ovs,  was  the  first  work 
with  this  title  in  antiquity.  (Longin.  1  ;  compare 
Wcatermann,  Gexk  der  Griech.  Hrredttamk.  §  K8, 
notes  16,  &c,  §  47,  note  6.  §  57,  note  4.)  ( LS.] 
CAECI'LIUS  CORNUTUS.  [Corni;tik.J 
CAECI'LIUS  CYPRIA'NUS.  ICvpriani  s.] 
Q.  CAECI'LIUS  EPIRO'TA,  a  giamraariun. 
born  at  Tusculum,  was  a  freed  man  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  and  taught  the  daughter  of  his  patron, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  M.  Agrippa.  But 
suspected  by  Atticus  of  entertaining  designs  upon 
bis  daughter,  he  was  dismissed.  He  then  lived  on 
the  most  intimate  terms  with  Cornelius  Gall  us; 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Rome  for  young  men,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  dispute  in  Latin  extempore,  and 
to  give  lectures  upon  Virgil  and  other  modern 
poets.  (Suet  III.  Gram.  16.) 
CAECI'LIUS  EUTY'CHIDES.  [Eutychi- 

DBS.  ] 

CAE'CILIUS  NATA'LIS.  [Natalia] 
CAE'CILIUS  RUFI'NUS.  (Rukinlr.] 
CAE'CILIUS  SIMPLEX.  [Simpl.xJ 
CAECI'LIUS  STA'TIUS,  a  Roman  comic 
poet,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  was, 
according  to  the  accounts  preserved  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius (iv.  20)  and  Hieronymus  (in  Euseb.  Chron. 
Olyrap.  cl.  2),  by  birth  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  and  a 
native  of  Milan.  Being  a  slave  he  bore  the  servile 
appellation  of  Statins,  which  was  afterwards,  pro- 
bably when  he  received  his  freedom,  converted 
into  a  sort  of  cognomen,  and  he  became  known  as 
Caecilius  Statius.  His  death  hnppcned  a.  c.  168, 
one  year  after  that  of  Ennius  and  two  years  before 
the  representation  of  the  Andria,  which  had  been 
previously  submitted  to  his  inspection  and  had  ex- 
cited his  warm  admiration.    (Sueton.  Vit.  Temt.) 

The  names  of  at  least  forty  dramas  by  Caecilius 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  fragments,  but  all  of  them  are  extremely 
brief,  the  two  longest  extending  one  (ap.  AuL  Gell. 
ii.  23)  to  seventeen  lines,  and  the  other  (Cic  de 
N.  D.  xxix.)  to  twelve  only.  Hence  we  must 
rest  satisfied  with  collecting  and  recording  the 
opinions  of  those  who  had  the  means  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  powers,  without  attempting  to  judge 
independently.  The  Romans  themselves,  then, 
seem  to  agree  in  placing  Caecilius  in  the  first  rank 
of  his  own  department  classing  him  for  the  most 
part  with  Plautus  and  Terence.  w  Caecilius  excels 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  plots,  Tcrentius  in  the 
development  of  character,  Plautus  in  dialogue  ;** 
and  again,  14  None  rival  Titinnius  and  Terentius 
in  depicting  character,  but  Trabea  and  Atilius 
and  Caecilius  at  once  command  our  feelings,"  are 
the  observations  of  Varro  (ap.  Non.  s.  e. 
Charis.  lib.  ii.  sub  fin.).—**  We  may 
Ennius  chief  among  epic  poets,  Pacuvius 
tragic  poets,  perhaps  Caecilius  among  comic  poets* 
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nri  Cicero  (De  Optim.  Gen.  Die  i.),  although  in 
other  passages  he  censures  his  latinity  as  impure. 
(Ad  Att.  rii.  3,  BnL  e.  74.)  The  dictum  of  the 
fashionable  critics  of  the  Augustan  age  is  embodied 
by  Horace  in  the  line  (Ep.  ii.  1.  59),  "  Vincere 
Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte."  Vellcius 
declare*  (ii.  17),  that  the>  **  charms  of  Latin  wit 
were  brilliantly  displayed  by  Caecilius,  Terentius, 
and  Afranius."  u  We  are  most  lame  in  comedy, 
although  the  ancients  extol  Caecilius,"  is  the 
testimony  of  Quiatilian  (x.  1.  §  99),  while  Vulca- 
tius  Sedigitus  in  an  epigram  preserved  in  the 
Nodes  Atticae  (xv.  24)  pronounces  Caecilius  first 
among  the  nine  comic  poets  there  enumerated,  the 
second  place  being  aligned  to  Plautus,  and  the 
sixth  to  Terence. 

This  popularity,  however,  was  not  acquired  at 
once,  for  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  to  the  Hecyfa, 
while  he  apologises  for  reproducing  a  piece  which 
had  already  twice  failed,  reminds  the  audience  that 
although  the  works  of  Caecilius  were  now  listened 
to  with  pleasure,  several  had  at  first  been  driven 
off  the  stage,  while  others  had  with  difficulty  kept 
their  ground.  The  whole  of  the  forty  plays  alluded 
to  above,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  their  titles, 
belong  to  the  class  of  PaUiaiat,  that  is,  were  free 
translations  or  adaptations  of  the  works  of  Greek 
writers  of  the  new  comedy.    There  is  a  curious 
chapter  in  Aulas  Gellins  (ii.  23),  where  a  compari- 
son is  instituted  between  certain  passages  in  the 
Planum  of  Caecilius  and  the  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  drama  by  Menander,  from  which  it 
was  derived.    We  here  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  transfusions  were  per- 
formed, and  we  feel  strongly  impressed  with  the 
poorness,  flatness,  and  vapid  heaviness  of  the  Latin 
imitation  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  rich  and  racy  original. 
To  adopt  the  quaint  simile  of  the  grammarian,  they 
retemble  each  other  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
bright  and  precious  armour  of  ( ilautus  resembled 
the  dull  and  paltry  harness  of  Diomede.  [  W.  It.] 
CAECI'N  A,  the  name  of  an  Etruscan  family  of 
Volaterrae,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Etruria.  It 
seems  either  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  or 
given  it  to,  the  river  Caecina,  which  flows  by  the 
town.   Persons  of  this  name  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  century  before  Christ,  and  they  are  expressly 
said  to  have  beeu  natives  of  Volaterrae.  Under 
the  empire  the  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  these  Caecinae  were  of  Etrus- 
can origin.    As  late  as  the  reign  of  Honorius,  we 
read  of  the  poet  Decius  A 1  bin  us  Caecina  [see  be- 
low], residing  at  his  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Volaterrae ;  and  there  is,  or  was  lately,  a  family 
of  this  namo  at  the  modern  Volterra,  which  Italian 
antiquaries  would  make  out  to  be  descended  from 
the  ancient  Caecinae.    There  has  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra  the  family  tomb 
of  the  Caecinae,  from  which  we  learn  that  Ceicna 
was  the  Etruscan  form  of  the  name.    In  this  tomb 
there  was  found  a  beautiful  sarcophagus,  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Paris.     The  family  was  di- 
vided into  several  branches,  and  we  accordingly 
find  on  the  funeral  urns  the  cognomens  Catpu  and 
and  Ttapumi :  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  also  meet 
with  the  »urnames  QuadratuM  and  Placidus ;  and 
various  others  occur  below.  ( M  tiller,  Etnukrr,  vol. 
i.  p.  416,  Ac.)    The  most  important  persons  of 
this  name  are  : 

1.  A.  Caecina,  of  Volaterrae,  whom  Cicero  de- 


fended in  a  law-suit,  B.  c.  69.  The  argument  of 
this  oration,  which  is  of  a  purely  legal  nature, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  interdict.  It  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Keller  in  the  second  book  of  his  14  Scmestrium  ad 
M.  Tullium  Ciceronem  Libri  VI."  Turici,  1843. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  the  following,  and 
not  the  same  person,  as  is  usually  supposed. 
(Corap.  Cic ad Fam.  vi.  9;  Orelli,  Onom.  TulL  t.  v.) 

2.  A.  Caecina,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  go  into  exile  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  &  c.  48.  In  order  to  obtain  Caesar's 
pardon,  he  wrote  another  work  entitled  Querelas, 
which  he  sent  to  Cicero  for  revision.  In  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero's  letters  there  is  rather  a  long  one 
from  Caecina  to  Cicero,  and  three  of  Cicero's  to 
Caecina.  (Suet.  Cat*.  75 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  vi.  5-8.) 
In  47  Caecina  was  in  Asia,  and  was  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  P.  Servilius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  (ad  Fam.  xiiL  66)  :  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  and  was  again  re- 
commended by  Cicero  to  Furfanius,  the  governor  of 
Sicily.  (Ad.  Fam.  vi.  9.)  From  Sicily  he  went  into 
Africa,  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  there 
in  the  same  year,  a  c  46,  surrendered  to  Caesar, 
who  spared  hi*  life,  (Hirt.  Bell.  Afr.  89.) 

Caecina  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  "  Etrus- 
ca  Disciplina,"  which  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one 
of  his  authorities  for  his  second  book ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  this  work  that  Seneca  quotes  (QuaesU 
Nat.  ii.  39)  some  remarks  of  Caecina  upon  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lightning.  Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Fam. 
vi.  6.  §  3),  that  Caecina  was  trained  by  his  father 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Etruscans,  and  speaks  of 
him  otherwise  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  possessed  of 
oratorical  powers.  Seneca  (QuaesL  Nat.  ii.  56) 
saya,  that  he  would  have  had  some  reputation  in 
eloquence  if  he  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  Cicero.  This  must  be  the  same  Caecina  whose 
work  on  the  Etruscan  Discipline  is  quoted  in 
the  Veronese  scholia  on  the  Aeneid  (x.  198,  cd. 
Mai). 

3.  Cabcina  of  Volaterrae,  a  friend  of  Octavianus, 
scut  by  the  latter  to  Cicero  in  B.  c.  44.  (Cic  ad 
Att.  xvL  8.)  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  wCaecinant 
ffumdam  Volaterranum,"  which  would  seem  to 
shew  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  nor  even  his  son,  with  whom  also  Cicero 
was  well  acquainted.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  5.)  This 
Caecina  was  sent  by  Octavianus  with  proposals  to 
Antony  in  41.   (Appian,  D.  C.  v.  60.) 

4.  A.  Caecina  Skvkri's,  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  general  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  ond  Tiberius 
had  served  forty  campaigns  by  the  year  a.  d.  1 5, 
and  lived  several  years  afterwards.  (Tac  Ann.  L 
64,  iii.  33.)  He  was  governor  of  Moesut  in  a.  i>.  6, 
when  the  formidable  insurrection  under  the  two 
Ratos  broke  out  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  He  immediately 
marched  against  the  Dreucians  in  Pannonia,  whom 
he  defeated  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  in  which 
many  of  his  troops  fell,  but  was  recalled  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  to  his  own  province  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Damns  and  Sanaa  tians.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  victory  over  the 
insurgents  who  had  attacked  him  while  on  his 
march  from  Mocnia  to  join  Germanicus  in  Pauno- 

'   nia.  (Dion  Ca»s.  lv.  29,  30,  32  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  Hi) 
In  a.  D.  14,  Caecina  had  the  command,  as  legato 
of  Germanicus  of  the  Roman  army  in  Lower  Gcr- 
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many,  and  was  employed  by  Germanicus,  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  wsir  against  Arminius.  With 
the  view  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
C&ecina  was  sent  with  forty  cohorts  through  the 
territory  of  the  Brncteri  to  the  rirer  Amisia ;  and 
when  Germanicus  determined  upon  retreating  after 
a  hard-fought  but  indecisive  battle  with  Arminius, 
he  ordered  Caecina  to  lead  back  his  division  of  the 
army  to  the  Rhine.  His  way  lay  through  an  ex- 
tensive marsh,  over  which  there  was  a  causeway 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Bridges.  Here 
his  army  was  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
Arminius ;  but  he  eventually  defeated  the  Germans 
with  great  slaughter,  and  reached  the  Rhine  in 
safety.  [Arminius.]  On  account  of  this  victory, 
he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  (Tac  Ann. 
L  31,  82,  56,  60,  63—68,  72.) 

This  is  the  last  military  command  which  Caecina 
appears  to  have  held.  He  is  mentioned  in  a.  d. 
20  as  the  author  of  a  proposition  in  the  senate  that 
an  altar  should  be  erected  to  the  goddess  of  Ven- 
geance, on  account  of  the  suppression  of  Piso's  con- 
spiracy; and  again  in  a.  d.  21,  as  proposing  that 
the  governors  of  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  their  wives  with  them  into  their  provinces. 
Tacitus  gives  a  speech  of  his  on  the  latter  of  these 
motions,  in  which  he  states,  that  he  had  always 
lived  in  harmony  with  his  wife,  who  had  borne 
him  six  children.  His  motion,  which  was  opposed 
by  Valerius  Messallinus  and  Drusus,  was  not  car- 
ried. (Tac.  Am.  iii.  18,  33,  34.) 

5.  Caxcina  Pa  stub,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  A.  D.  42.  The  heroism  of  his 
wile  Arria  on  this  occasion  is  mentioned  under 
Arria.  His  daughter  married  Thrasea,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16;  Dion 
Cass.  lx.  16 ;  Martial,  i.  14 ;  Zonaras,  xi  9.) 

6.  C.  Caecina  Largus,  consul  a.  d.  42  with 
the  emperor  Claudius,  inhabited  the  magnificent 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  Scaurus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  10;  Ascon. 
m  Scaur,  p.  27,  ed.  Orelli ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  1.) 

7.  P.  Caecina  Larqu*,  one  of  the  chief  friends 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  perhaps  the  brother 
of  No.  6,  unless  indeed  he  is  the  same  person,  and 
C  should  be  read  in  Tacitus  instead  of  P.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  33,  34.) 

8.  Caecina  Tuscua,  the  son  of  Nero's  nurse, 
had  been  appointed  in  a.  d.  56,  according  to  Fabius 
Rusticus,  praefect  of  the  Praetorian  troops  in  the 
place  of  Afranius  Burros,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  office,  as  Burrus  was  retained  in  the  command 
through  the  influence  of  Seneca.  Caecina  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  Nero, 
but  was  afterwards  banished  for  making  use  of  the 
baths  which  had  been  erected  in  anticipation  of 
the  emperor's  arrival  in  Egypt  He  probably  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero, 
a,  d.  68,  as  we  find  him  in  Rome  in  the  following 
year.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  20;  Suet.  Ner.  35;  Dion 
Cass,  liiii.  18  ;  Tac.  HiU.  iii.  38.) 

9.  A.  Caecina  Alienuh  (called  in  the  Fasti 
A.  lAciniut  Giecina),  was  quaestor  in  Baetica  in 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death,  A.  D.  68,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  joining  the  party  of 
Galba.  He  was  rewarded  by  Galba  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany ;  but,  being 
shortly  afterwards  detected  in  embezzling  some 
of  the  public  money,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  prosecuted.  Caecina,  in  revenge,  induced  his 
troops  to  revolt  to  Vitclliua.   Caecina  was  a  great 


favourite  with  the  soldiers.  His  personal  presence 
was  commanding  ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  comely  in 
person,  and  upright  in  gait ;  he  possessed  consider- 
able ability  in  speaking;  and,  as  he  was  ambitious, 
he  used  every  means  to  win  the  favour  of  his  troops. 
After  persuading  them  to  espouse  the  side  of  Vitel- 
lius, he  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (a.  n. 
69),  on  his  march  towards  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  the  main  strength  of  which 
consisted  in  one  legion,  the  twenty- first.  In  his 
march  through  Switzerland,  he  ravaged  the  country 
of  the  Helvetians  in  a  frightful  manner,  because  they 
had  refused  to  own  the  authority  of  Vitellius.  He 
crossed  the  Great  St  Bernard  and  marched  through 
northern  Italy  without  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
sition. Upon  entering  Italy,  he  observed  greatet 
discipline  than  he  hud  done  previously,  and  pre- 
vented his  troops  from  plundering  the  country  ; 
but  his  dress  gave  great  offence  to  the  citizens,  be- 
cause he  wore  in  receiving  them  a  military  cloak 
of  various  colours,  and  also  trow  so  n>  which  were 
reckoned  as  characteristic  of  barbarians.  People 
were  also  scandalized  at  his  wife  Salonina  riding 
as  it  were  in  state  upon  a  beautiful  horse,  and 
dressed  in  purple. 

As  Placenta  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of 
Otho,  who  had  now  succeeded  Galba,  Caecina 
crossed  the  Po,  and  proceeded  to  attack  that  city. 
He  was,  however,  repulsed  in  his  attack  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  thereupon  recrosscd  the  Po  and 
retired  towards  Cremona.  Otho's  troops  were  com- 
manded by  Suetonius  Paullinus  and  Celsus,  the  for- 
mer a  general  of  great  skill  and  military  experience, 
who  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina.  Anxious 
to  retrieve  his  honour  before  he  was  joined  by  Fa- 
bius Valena,  who  was  advancing  with  the  other 
division  of  the  German  army,  Caecina  determined 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  some  decisive  ad- 
vantage. He  accordingly  laid  an  ambush  at  a  place 
called  Castorum,  twelve  miles  from  Cremona ;  but 
his  plans  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  he  suf- 
fered a  signal  defeat  Shortly  afterwards,  be  was 
joined  by  Fabius  Valena,  and  their  united  forces 
then  gained  a  victory  over  Otho's  troops  at  Bedri- 
acum,  which  established  the  power  of  Vitellius  in 
Italy.  The  unhappy  country,  however,  was  now 
exposed  to  pillage  in  every  direction,  as  neither 
Caecina  nor  Valens  attempted  to  restrain  his  sol- 
diers, the  former  through  desire  of  preserving  his 
popularity  with  them,  the  latter  because  he  him- 
self took  part  in  the  plunder. 

After  obtaining  possession  of  Rome,  Caecina  and 
Valens  were  advanced  to  the  consulship,  and  entered 
upon  the  office  on  the  1st  of  September,  a.  d.  69. 
Meantime,  Antonius  Primus,  who  had  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian,  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy, 
and  Caecina  was  accordingly  sent  against  him. 
Caecina  met  with  Antonius  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona,  and  might  with  his  numerous  army 
have  easily  crushed  him ;  but  he  resolved  to  desert 
the  cause  of  Vitellius,  and  concerted  measures  for 
that  purpose  with  Lucilius  Bassus,  who  meditated 
the  same  treachery  and  had  the  command  of  Vitel- 
lius'* fleet  But  when  he  attempted  to  persuade 
his  soldiers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ves- 
pasian, they  rose  against  him  and  put  him  in  irons. 
In  this  state  of  things,  they  were  attacked  by  An- 
tonius, who  conquered  them  near  Bedriacum,  and 
forthwith  proceeded  to  assault  Cremona,  where 
most  of  the  conquered  had  taken  refuge.  Alarmed 
at  the  success  of  Antonius,  Caecina  was  released 
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hr  his  soldiers,  and  sent  to  Antonius  to  intercede 
oa  that  behalf.  Antonius  despatched  Caecina  to 
Vespasian,  who  tr rat^d  him  with  great  honour. 
When  the  new*  of  his  treachery  reached  Rome,  he 
m  depnred  of  his  consulship,  and  Roscius  Regu- 
Uu  elected  in  hit  stead.  (Tac  HuL  L  52,  53,  61, 
67-70,  n.  20—25,  30,  41 — 44,  71,  99,  100,  iii. 
W  14,  31 ;  Dion  Cass.  Izt.  10,  14 ;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
it.  11. !  J.) 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Caecina  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (a.  d.  79),  when  he 
entered  into  a  plot  against  the  emperor,  and  was 
slain,  by  order  of  Titus,  as  he  rose  from  a  banquet 
in  tie  imperial  palace.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  16  ;  Suet. 
Td.  6.)  According  to  Aureliut  Victor  (Epit.  10), 
Caecina  was  pat  to  death  by  Titus  because  he  sus- 
pected him  of  intriguing  with  his  mistress  Berenice. 

10.  Lictxius  Caecina,  a  senator  attached  to 
Otho's  party,  a.  d.  69  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  53),  may  per- 
*»p»  be  the  Liciniua  Caecina,  a  man  of  praetorian 
nak,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (H.  N.  xx,  18.  a.  76.) 

CAECI  NA,  DE'CIUS  ALBI'NUS,  a  Roman 
«*anst  who  flourished  under  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
ris*. Rntilias  Numatianus  in  his  Itinerary  (i. o(J 9 ) 
address  a  certain  Decius,  a  man  of  high  station, 
vhom  he  styles  **  Lucilli  nobile  pignut,**  and 
•host  father  he  pronounces  to  be  not  inferior  as  a 
|**t  to  Tomus  and  Juvenal    But  this  Decius,  the 
*«,  »  stppoi^d  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
Decaas,  ion  of  Albinus,  introduced  by  Macrobius 
*»  cgBTening  with   Postumianus  (Satmrn.  i.  2, 
irit.),  and  Decius  the  father  it  identified  with 
Carina  Albinus,  represented  in  the  same  chapter 
cf  the  Saturnalia  aa  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Anrdhts  Symrr.achus.    Moreover,  it  is  maintained 
that  the  elder  Decius,  the  satirist,  is  the  individual 
to  »hotn  several  of  the  epistles  of  Srmmachus  are 
•ddmsed  {Ep.  vii.  35-65,  com  p.  viii.  21),  that  he 
praefectus  urbi  in  a.  d.  302  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit. 
15.  a.  13 ;  Grater,  Corp.  Inter,  p.  cclxxxviL),  and 
that  from  the  success  with  which  be  followed  in  the 
fcot-rtep*  of  Aurunca's  bard,  he  was  known  as  the 
LuriHaa  of  his  day.    Hence  the  expression  **  Lo- 
niii(Lncui)  nobile  pignut**  applied  to  his  ton,  and 
ienee  the  mistake  of  those  historians  of  literature 
*ko  hare  included  a  Lmesllms  or  Lucvllus  (corrupt 
tans  of  Lmalim)  among  the  satirical  writers  of  the 
5fth  century.    Lastly,  the  persona  who  hold  the 
abort  opinions  believe  that  the  epigrams  in  the 
<ir*ek  Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Lucillius,and 
a*igued  by  Fabricius  to  a  writer  who  lived  at  the 
«id  of  the  fourth  century,  are  in  reality  the  pro- 
durtoas  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  (Fabric. 
Orate.  voL  iL  p.  7 1 9.) 
The  web  of  conjecture  by  which  all  these  facte 
connected  has  been  very  ingeniously  woven  by 
"  tntdorft,  but  in  many  places  the  tissue  is  too 
ftail  to  bear  rough  handling.    (Wernsdorff,  Pott. 
L*tm.Mm.  vol.  in.  p.  xxiL,  vol.  v.  p.  182.)  [W.R.] 
C  CAE'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Lentulus  Spinther, 
"♦he  yoonger,  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  B.  c.  49.  (Cic, 
*i^0.ix.  11,  13.) 
CAE'CULUS,  an  ancient  Italian  hero  of  Prae- 
The  account  which  Serviut  {ad  A  en.  viL 
'''*)  gives  of  him  runt  at  followt :  At  Praeneste 
tiers  were  pentinces  and  dii  indigetes  as  well  as 
*t  Rome.  There  were  however  two  brothers  called 
wdigetes  (the  common  reading  is  dii  instead  of  m- 
49**,  but  is  evidently  wrong)  who  had  a  sister. 
'    ooe  occasion,  while  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire 
ff  the  hearth,  a  spark  fell  into  her  lap,  whereby 


she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  whom  the  exposed 
nrar  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Here  the  infant  was 
found,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  fire,  by  maidens  who 
happened  to  come  to  fetch  water.  The  fire  near 
which  he  had  been  found  led  to  his  being  consi- 
dered a  son  of  Vulcan.  This  child  was  Caeculus, 
who,  after  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  living  for 
a  time  as  a  robber,  together  with  a  number  of  com- 
rades who  were  shepherds,  built  the  town  of  Prae- 
neste. He  invited  the  neighbourhood  to  the  cele- 
bration of  public  games  at  Praeneste,  and  when 
they  were  assembled,  he  called  upon  them  to  settle 
in  the  newly  built  town,  and  he  gave  weight  to  his 
demand  by  declaring  that  he  was  a  son  of  Vulcan. 
But  when  the  people  disbelieved  his  assertions,  be 
prayed  Vulcan  to  send  a  sign,  whereupon  the  whole 
assembly  was  surrounded  by  a  bright  flame.  This 
miracle  induced  the  people  to  recognise  him  as  the 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  to  settle  at  Praeneste.  The 
substance  of  this  story  is  also  given  by  Solinus  (ii. 
9).  The  two  brothers  {indigetes)  mentioned  in  thit 
story  are,  according  to  Hartung,  the  well-known 
twins  who  were  worshipped  at  Rome  as  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  their  sister  a  priestess  of  the  hearth. 
Caeculus,  too,  is,  like  Vulcan,  a  divinity  of  the 
hearth,  because  he  is  the  son  of  Vulcan,  was  con- 
ceived by  a  priestess  of  the  hearth,  and  was  found 
near  a  hearth  (fire).  For  the  same  reason,  Har- 
tung connects  the  name  Caeculus  with  Kaiw  and 
ealeo.  The  manner  in  which  Caeculus  obtains 
settlers  for  his  new  town  resembles  the  means  by 
which  Romulus  contrived  to  get  women  for  his 
Romans;  but  a  still  greater  similarity  exists  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  conception  of  Caeculus  and 
of  king  Serviut  Tullius.  This  resemblance,  toge- 
ther with  the  connexion  of  Servius  Tullius  with 
Caia  Caecilia,  seem  to  indicate  that  Servius  Tullius 
was  the  representative  of  the  same  idea  at  Rome 
as  Caeculus  was  at  Praeneste.  (Hartung,  Die  ReJiij. 
d.  Rom.  I  p.  88,  &c ;  Klausen,  Aeneas  «.  d.  Penat. 
p.  761,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CAECUS,  a  surname  of  Ap.  Claudius,  censor 
a  c,  312  and  consul  in  307  and  296.  His  life  is 
related  under  Claudius,  at  he  is  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

CAEDI'CIA  GENS,  plebeian.  A  person  of 
this  name  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebt  as  early  as 
B.  c.  475,  but  the  first  of  the  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  Q.  Caedicius  Noctua,  in  B.  c. 
289.  The  only  cognomen  occurring  in  this  gens 
is  Noctua  :  for  those  who  have  no  surname,  see 
Cakoiciua.  The  name  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic ;  but  a  Caedicius  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Juvenal  (xiiL  197,  xvi.  46). 

CAEDI'CIUS.  1.  L.  Caedicius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c  475,  brought  to  trial  Sp.  Scrvilius 
Priscus  Structus,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year. 
(Liv.  iL  52  ;  Dionys.  ix.  28.) 

2.  M.  Caxdicjus,  is  said  to  have  told  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs,  in  B.  c  391,  that  he  had  heard, 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  a  superhuman  voice, 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  magistrates  that 
the  Gauls  were  coming.  (  Liv.  v.  32 ;  PluL  Camill. 
14 ;  Zonaras,  vii.  23.)  Thit  appears  to  be  the 
same  Caedicius,  a  centurion,  who  was  elected  as 
their  commander  by  the  Romans  that  bad  fled  to 
Veii  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls, 
B.  c  390.  He  led  out  his  countrymen  against  the 
Etruscans,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Romans  to  plunder  the  Veientine  ter- 
ritory. After  thit  he  proposed  that  Camillus  should 
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be  invited  to  become  their  general,  and  according 
ti>  another  account  he  himself  carried  to  Camillus 
the  decree  of  the  senate  appointing  him  to  the  com- 
mand. (Liv.  v.  45,  46 ;  Appian,  Celt.  5.) 

3.  C.  Cabdicius  one  of  the  legates  of  the  con- 
sul L.  Papirius  Cursor,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  great  battle  with  the  Samnites  in  b.  c  293. 
(Liv.  x.  40.) 

4.  Q.  Cabdicius  Q.  f.  Q.  N.,  consul  B.  c.  256, 
died  in  his  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus.  (Fast  Capit.) 

CAE'DICUS,  two  mythical  personages  in  Vir- 
gil's Aeneid  (ix.  360,  x.  747).  [L.  S.] 

CAELES  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Etruscan  army,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  to  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  early 
Roman  kings,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops 
on  the  hill  called  after  him  the  Caetian.  In  whose 
reign  however  he  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitus  observes.  (Ann.  iv.  65.)  Tacitus  himself 
places  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscua,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
mutilated  passage  of  Festus  (».  v.  Tuscum  vicum), 
in  which,  moreover,  Caeles  and  Vibenna  arc  spoken 
of  as  brothers.  Festus,  however,  in  another  pas- 
sage (*.  v.  Cucliug  Mow),  Dionysius  (ii.  36),  and 
Varro  (A.  L.  v.  46,  ed.  M'uller),  state  that  Caeles 
came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  story,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  differs  considerably  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  account,  Servius 
Tulliua,  afterwards  king  of  Rome,  was  originally 
a  follower  of  Caeles  Vivenna,  whose  fortunes  he 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tude of  disasters  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill,  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  his 
former  commander.  It  is  probable  that  these  dif- 
ferent accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migrations  to  Rome,  and  that  Caeles  Vibenna  is 
thus  represented  as  the  leader  of  each.*  (Niebuhr, 
Hist.  i/Rome,  vol.  L  p.  381,  &c.;  Miiller,  Etrusker, 
vol.  i.  p.  116,  &c.) 

CAELESTI'NUS,  an  historian  of  the  Empire 
referred  to  by  Trebellius  Pollio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian.  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [W.  R.] 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  third  wife  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  on  account  of 
barrenness.    (Plut  Suit.  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  name  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Coelius  or  Coilius,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
IWUus  Toju  (Eckhel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  Caelius  is  frequently 
confounded  with  Caccilius.  The  gens  traced  iu 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  B.  c. :  the  first  who 
obuiined  the  consulship  was  C.  Caelius  Caldus  in 
B.C.  94.  There  were  only  two  family-names  in  this 
gens,  Caldus  and  Rukus  :  the  other  cognomens 
are  personal  surnames  chiefly  of  frccdmen.  For 
those  without  a  surname  see  Caelius. 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS  (not  Coeliomontanus), 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
ull  the  members  of  this  gens  had  the  surname  Tri- 
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costus,  and  the  name  of  Caeliomontanus 
doubtedly  given  to  the  family  dwelling  on  the 
Caelian  hill,  to  distinguish  it*  from  others  of  the 
same  gens. 

1.  T.  VmoiNiua  Tricostus  Caeliomontams 
consul  b.  c.  496  with  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regil- 
lensis,  in  which  year,  according  to  some  annalists, 
the  battle  at  the  lake  Regillus  was  fought.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  accounts,  Postumius  resigned 
the  consulship  because  he  suspected  his  colleague, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  battle, 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  years  earlier.  [  At- 
BiNirs,  No.  1.]    (Liv.  ii.  21 ;  Dionys.  vi.  2.) 

2.  A.  Virginius  A.  p.  Tricostus  Carliomon- 
tanus,  called  by  Dionysius  A.  Virginius  McmUtnttx, 
consul  b.  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  the  plebs 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Previous  to  the 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Volsci,  whom 
he  had  defeated  in  battle,  and  had  taken  one  of 
their  chief  towns,  Velitrae.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  one  of  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  the 
senate  to  treat  with  the  plebs.  (Liv.  ii.  28 — 30; 
Dionrs.  vi.  34,  42,  69 ;  Ascon.  in  CorneL  p.  76, 
eAOrellL) 

3.  A.  Virginius  A.  P.  A.  n.  Tricostus  Cae- 
liomontanus »°n  of  No.  2,  consul  in  469,  marched 
against  the  Aequi,  whom  he  eventually  defeated 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldiers  though  his  army 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  own 
negligence.  (Liv.  ii.  63 ;  Dionys.  ix.  56 ;  Diod. 
xi.  70.) 

4.  Sr.  Virginius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Tricostus  Cae- 
liomontanus  *>n  of  No.  2,  consul  B.  c.  456,  in 
whose  consulship  the  ludi  saeculares  are  said  to 
have  been  celebrated  the  second  time.  (Liv.  iii. 
31  ;  Dionys.  x.  31 ;  Diod.  xii.  4  ;  Censor,  de  Din 
A'of.  17.) 

5.  T.  Virginiub  T.  f.  Tricostus  Caeliomon- 
tanus consul  B.  c  448.  (Liv.  iii.  65  ;  Dionvs. 
xi.  51  ;  Diod.  xii.  27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COEXIUS.  1.  M.  Caelius 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  time  of  M.  Cato,  the 
censor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  speech,  in  which 
among  other  hard  things  he  said,  that  Caelius  would 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  bread.  (Gell. 
i.  15.) 

2.  L.  Caelius  commanded  as  legate  in  IUyri- 
cum  in  the  war  against  Perseus  B.  c  169,  and 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Uscana  in  the  country  of  the 
Penestae,  a  town  which  was  garrisoned  by  the 
Macedonians.    (Liv.  xliii.  21.) 

3.  P.  Caelius  was  placed  in  the  command  of 
Placentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavius  B.  c  87,  and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Ciuna's  army,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petroniu*. 
that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Marian 
party.  (Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Caelius  perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
praetor  with  Verres  B.  c.  74.  (Cic.  c.  Verr.  L  50.) 

5.  M.  Caelius  a  Roman  knight,  from  whom 
Verres  took  away,  at  Lilybaeum,  several  silver 
vases.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  47.)  As  Cicero  says  that 
this  Caelius  was  still  young  at  this  time,  B.  c  71, 
he  may  be  the  same  M.  Caelius  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus  B.  c  59.  (Cic.  pro 
Place  4.) 

6.  C.  Caelius  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c  51, 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  his  colleagues  upon  the 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed  agains 
(Cael.  ap.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.) 
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7.  Q.  Caxlius,  a  friend  and  follower  of  M.  An- 
tooius,  attacked  by  Cicero.    (Phil.  xiiL  2,  12.) 

8.  Casxius,  an  usurer,  with  whom  Cicero  had 
woe  dealing*.  (Cic  ad  Att.  xii.  5,  6,  vil  3, 
xin.  3.) 

CAELIUS  ANTIPATER.  [Antipatkr.] 
CAELIUS  AP1CIUS.  [Apicius.] 
CAELIUS  AURELIANUS.  [Aurblianus.] 
CAELIUS  BALBINUS.  [Balbinus.] 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.  [Cursor.] 
CAELIUS  POLLIO.  [Poluo.] 
CAELIUS  ROSCIUS.  [Rosens.] 
CAELIUS  SABINUS,  [Sabinuk.] 
CAELIUS    FIRMIANUS  SYMPOSIUS. 
[Svurosars.] 
CAELIUS  VINICIANUS.  [Vinicianus.] 
CAENIS,  the  concubine  of  Vespasian,  was  ori- 
psally  a  freed  woman  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of 
ti»  emperor  Claudius.   After  the  death  of  his  wife 
Flavk  Domitilla,  Vespasian  took  her  to  live  with 
bin  and  treated  her  almost  as  his  legal  wife.  She 
had  »ery  great  influence  with  Vespasian,  and  ac- 
quired immense  wealth  from  the  presents  presented 
to  her  by  those  who  wished  to  gain  the  favour  of 
tiie  emperor.  Domitian,  however,  treated  her  with 
•oaw  contempt.    After  her  death,  Vespasian  kept 
nsny  concubines  in  her  place.   (Dion  Cass.  Levi. 
U;  Suet.  Vap.  3,  21,  Dom.  12.) 
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M.  CAEPA'RIUS.  1.  Of  Tarracina,  a  town 
in  Latiura,  was  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  who 
was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  and 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  for  the 
purpose  when  the  conspirators  were  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was 
overtaken  in  his  night,  carried  back  to  Rome,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Terentius.  He 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors in  the  Tullianum,  a  c  63.  (Cic.  w  Col.  iii. 
6 ;  Sail.  Cat.  46,  47,  55.) 

2.  A  different  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a  c.  46.  (Ad  Fanu  ix.  23.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothers,  contem- 
poraries of  the  orator  Hortensius,  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  their  oratory.  They  were  very  indus- 
trious and  laborious,  but  their  oratory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic  Brut.  69,  pro 
Cluent.  20,  21  ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli ; 
QuintiL  iv.  2.  §  19,  vi  1.  §  41,  3.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  was,  according  to  Dion  Cassias  (xlr. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus.  This  cognomen,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Cassius  himself  in  any  other  passage. 

CAE'PIO,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Servilia  gena. 


Struma  Carpionum. 

1.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  Cos.  a  c.  253. 

2.  Cn.  Serrilius  Caepio,  Cos.  a  c  203. 


3.  Cn.  Serrilius 


<  Q. 


r 


pic 
Caepio, 


Cos.  a  a  169. 


^tTTuanus,  Cos.  a  c.  142. 


Servilius 


5.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio, 

Cos.  a  c  1 4 1,  Cens.  &  c.  125. 


6.  Q.  Servilius 
Cos.  ac.  140. 

7.  Q.  Servili  us  Caepio, 
Cos.  ac.  106. 


I  

Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Tri- 
bsatts  Militum,  &  c.  72, 

I 


8.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Quaest  a  c.  100, 
-  -•  *  Livia,  the  sUter  of  M.  Livius 


J 


li  Q.  Serrilins  Caepio  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  The  son  of  No.  1 0, 
bat  adopted  by  No.  9. 
[Blurt's,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cx.  Sbrvtlius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  nr.  Cabpio,  consul 
R  c  253,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his 
rofleague,  C  Sempronius  Blaesus,  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  see 
Blabsts,  No.  1. 

2.  Ca  SiRviLrvB  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  was 
probably  a  grandson,  and  not  a  son,  of  No.  1.  He 
•as  elected  pontiff  in  the  puce  of  C.  Papirius  Maso, 
R  c  21 3 ;  curule  aediie  in  207,  when  he  celebrated 
the  Roman  games  three  times;  praetor  in  205, 
when  he  obtained  the  city  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
in  203.  In  his  consulship  he  had  Bruttii  assigned 
to  him  as  his  province,  and  he  was  the  last  Roman 

who  fought  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.  The 


10.  Servilia,  married 
M.  Junius  Brutus. 
[Brutus,  No.  20.] 


11.  ServiL, 


L.  Licinius  Lucullus, 
Cos.  a  c.  74. 


enfra cement  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crotona,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  preserved. 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  over 
into  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thence  to  Africa.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  consul  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpicius 
Galba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  ac.  192, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  legates  into  Greece,  to 
encourage  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  with  Antiochus.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Liv.  xxv.  2,  xxviii.  10,  38,  46,  xxix.  38, 
xxx,  1,  19,24,  xxxv.  23,  xli.  26.) 
3.  Cn.  Servilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
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No.  2  (Li*,  xli.  26)  curule  acdile  B.  c.  179,  when 
he  celebrated  the  Roman  games  over  again,  on  ac- 
count of  prodigies  which  had  occurred  ;  and  praetor 
B.  c  174,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Fur- 
ther Spain.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  into  Macedonia  to  renounce 
the  Roman  alliance  with  Perseus ;  and  he  was  con- 
sul in  1  b'9  with  Q.  M arcius  Philippus.  Caepio  re- 
mained in  Italy;  his  colleague  had  Macedonia  as  his 
province.  (Liv.  xL  59,  xli.  26,  xlii.  25,  xliil  13, 
14,  17  ;  Cic  Brut.  20,  de  SmecL  5.) 

4.  Q.  Fa  Blue  Maximum  Srrvilianus,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  in  a  c  142,  was  adopted  by  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Maximus.  [Maxim us.] 

5.  Cn.  Srrvtlius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Carpio,  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  b.  c  141  (Cic  ad  Att.  xii.  5,  de 
Fin.  iL  16),  and  censor  in  125.  In  his  censorship 
one  of  the  aquaeducts,  the  Aqua  7'epula,  for  sup- 
plying Rome  with  water,  was  constructed.  (Fron- 
tin.  de  Aquaed.  8  ;  Cic  Vcrr.  L  55 ;  Veil  Pat.  ii. 

ia) 

6.  Cn.  Srrvilius  Cn.  r.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  b.  a  140  with  C.  Laelius  (Cic  Brut, 
43  ;  Obsequ.  82),  succeeded  his  brother,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Servilianus,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Viriathus  in  Lusitania.  His  brother  had 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Viriathus,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  but  Caepio,  by  re- 
presenting that  the  treaty  was  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  Rome,  persuaded  the  senate  to  allow 
him  at  first  to  injure  Viriathus,  as  far  as  he  could, 
secretly,  and  finally  to  declare  open  war  against 
bim.  Hereupon,  Viriathus  sent  two  of  his  most 
faithful  friends  to  Caepio  to  offer  terms  of  peace ;  but 
the  consul  persuaded  them,  by  promises  and  great 
rewards,  to  u&aass  inn  to  their  master.  Accordingly, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  party,  they  murdered 
Viriathus  while  he  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  af- 
terwards fled  to  Caepio.  But  this  murder  did  not 
put  an  immediate  atop  to  the  war.  After  burying 
the  corpse  of  Viriathus  with  great  magnificence, 
his  soldiers  elected  Tantalus  as  their  general,  who 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Saguntum.  Re- 
pulsed from  thence,  he  crossed  the  Baetis,  closely 
pursued  by  Caepio,  and,  despairing  of  success,  at 
length  surrendered,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  Caepio  deprived  them  of  their  arms, 
but  assigned  them  a  certain  portion  of  land,  that 
they  might  not  turn  robbers  from  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  (Appian,  //up.  70,  75,  76;  Liv. 
KpU.  54  ;  Flor.  it  17;  Eutrop.  iv.  16  ;  Oros.  v.  4  ; 
Veil  Pat.  ii.  1 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  4  ;  Aurel.  Vict 
de  Vir.  IIL1\  \  Diod.  xxxii.  EcL  4.)  Caepio  treated 
his  soldiers  with  great  cruelty  and  severity,  which 
rendered  him  so  unpopular,  that  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  his  cavalry  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag,  lxxiii.  p.  35,  ed.  Reimar.) 

The  two  last-mentioned  brothers,  Nos.  5  and  6, 
are  classed  by  Cicero  (Brut.  25)  among  the  Roman 
orators.  He  says  that  they  assisted  their  clients 
much  by  their  advice  and  oratory,  but  still  more 
by  their  authority  and  influence.  They  appeared 
as  witnesses  against  Q.  Pompcius.  (Val.  Max.  viii. 
5.  $  1 ;  Cic.  pro  Font  7.) 

7.  Q.  Srrvilius  Q.  p.  Cn.  n.  Caepio,  son  of 
No.  6,  was  praetor  about  B.  c  110,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Further  Spain,  as  we  learn  from 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  triumphed  over  the 
I.usitanians,  as  propraetor,  in  B.C  108.  His  tri- 
umph is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  9. 
§13);  but  Eutropius  (iv.  27)  is  the  only  writer, 
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as  far  as  we  are  aware,  who  refers  to  his  victories 
in  Lusitania.  He  was  consul,  B.  c  106,  with  C. 
Atilius  Se  nanus,  and  proposed  a  law  for  restoring 
the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Sempronia  lex  of  C.  Gracchus. 
That  this  was  the  object  of  CaepioV  law,  appears 
tolerably  certain  from  a  }ia**a#e  of  Tacitus  (Am. 
xii.  60);  though  many  modern  writers  have  infer- 
red, from  Julius  Obsequens  (c  101),  that  hi*  law 
opened  the  judicia  to  the  senate  and  the  equites  in 
common.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  law  was 
repealed  shortly  afterwards. 

Aa  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonea  were  threatening 
Italy,  Caepio  received  the  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  The  inhabitants  of  Tolosa,  the  capital 
of  the  Tectosagae,  had  revolted  to  the  Cimbri  ;  and 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in  those 
districts,  and  possessed  a  temple  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  immense  treasures,  Caepio  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  which  the  inhabitants 
had  given  him  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder 
both  of  the  city  and  the  temple  The  wealth  which 
he  thus  acquired  was  enormous ;  but  be  was  thought 
to  have  paid  for  it  dearly,  as  the  subsequent  de- 
struction of  his  army  and  his  own  unhappy  fate 
were  regarded  as  a  divine  punishment  for  his  sacri- 
legious act.  Hence  too  arose  the  proverb,  "Aurum 
Tolosanum  habet."  (Strab.  iv.  p.  188;  Dion  Cass. 
Frag,  xcvii.  p.  41  ;  GelL  iii.  9 ;  Justin,  xxxii.  3; 
Oros.  v.  15.)  He  was  continued  in  his  command 
in  Gaul  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  105),  in  which 
some  writers  place  the  sack  of  Tolosa ;  and,  that 
there  might  be  a  still  stronger  force  to  oppose  the 
Cimbri,  the  consul  Cn.  Mallius,  or  Manlius,  was 
sent  with  another  consular  army  into  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  As  however  Caepio  and  Mallius  could 
not  agree,  they  divided  the  province  between  them, 
one  having  the  country  we&t,  and  the  other  the 
country  east,  of  the  Rhone.  Soon  afterwards, 
M.  Aurelius  Scaums  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
and  Mallius  sent  for  Caepio,  that  they  might 
unite  their  forces  to  oppose  the  common  enemy. 
Caepio  at  first  refused  to  come,  but  afterwards, 
fearing  lest  Mallius  should  reap  all  the  glory  by 
defeating  the  Cimbri,  he  crossed  the  Rhone  and 
marched  towards  the  consul.  Still,  however,  he 
would  hold  no  communication  with  htm;  ho  en- 
camped separately;  and  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  the  war  himself,  he  pitched 
his  camp  between  the  consul  aad  the  enemy.  At 
this  juncture,  with  such  a  formidable  enemy  in 
their  front,  the  utmost  prudence  and  unanimity 
were  needed  by  the  Roman  generals :  their  discord 
was  fatal.  The  Roman  soldiers  saw  this,  and 
compelled  Caepio,  against  his  will,  to  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  Mallius.  But  this  did  not 
mend  matters.  The  discord  of  Mallius  and  Caepio 
increased  more  and  more,  and  they  appear  to  have 
separated  again  before  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Cimbri,  as  Flows  speaks  of  the  defeat  of  Mallius 
and  Caepio  as  two  separate  events.  But  whether 
they  were  attacked  together  or  separately,  the  result 
was  the  same.  Both  armies  were  utterly  defeated  ; 
80,000  soldiers  and  4 0,000 camp- followers  perished; 
only  ten  men  arc  said  to  have  escaped  the  slaughter. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats  which 
the  Romans  had  ever  sustained  ;  and  the  day  on 
which  it  happened,  the  6th  of  October,  became  one 
of  the  black  days  in  the  Roman  calendar.  (Dion 
Cass.  Frag,  xcviii.  xcix.  pp.  41,  42 ;  Liv.  EpU.  67; 
Oros.  v.  16;  Sail.  Jug.  114;  Flor.  iii.  3;  Tac 
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r.trm.  37;  VelL  PaL  iL  12;  VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  §  3; 
Phit  Mar.  19,  Serior.  3,  LueulL  27.) 

Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  waa  deprived  of 
the  imperiom  by  the  people.  Ten  years  afterwards 
(a  c  55)  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribune 
C  Norbanas  on  account  of  hU  misconduct  in  this 
war,  and  although  he  vras  defended  by  the  orator 
L  Licioias  Craasus,  who  was  consul  in  that  year 
(Cic  BnL  44),  and  by  many  others  of  the  Ro- 
nao  aristocracy,  be  was  condemned  and  his  pro- 
perty cooAteated.  He  himself  was  cast  into  prison, 
wbere  according  to  one  account  he  died,  and  his 
body,  mangled  by  the  common  executioner,  was 
afterward*  exposed  to  riew  on  the  Gemonian  steps. 
(TaL  Max.  vi.  9.  §  13.)  But  according  to  the 
more  generally  received  account,  he  escaped  from 
j>n*-.iii  through  the  assistance  of  the  tribune  L. 
^nutrias  Kt-ginus,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
(VaLMax.  iv.  7.  §  3;  Ck.  pro  Belt.  11.) 

8.  Q.  Sxaviuca  Casrio,  quaestor  urbanus  in 
lc  100.  He  mat/  have  been  the  son  of  No.  7, 
bat  as  the  latter  in  all  probability  obtained  the 
consulship  at  the  usual  ago,  it  is  not  likely  that  be 
bad  a  son  old  enough  to  obtain  the  quaeatorship 
uz  years  afterwards.  In  his  quaestorship  Caepio 
-■•ry^  the  lex  frumentaria  of  the  tribune  L. 
Seturnious,  and  when  Saturninua  insisted  upon  put- 
ting  uV  law  to  the  vote,  notwithstanding  the  veto 
of  bis  colleagues,  Caepio  interrupted  the  voting  by 
fcwt  of  arms,  and  thus  prevented  the  law  from 
brag  carried.  He  was  accused  in  consequence  of 
treason  {majrda*),  and  it  was  perhaps  upon  this 
'■xasjon  that  T.  Beturius  Darrus  spoke  against 
him.  The  oration  of  Caepio  in  reply  was  written 
faf  hia  by  L.  A  dins  Praeconinus  iStilo,  who  com- 
posed orations  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  distin- 
guished Remans  at  that  time.  (Auct  ad  Hercnn. 
i  12;  Cic  BruL  46,56.) 

Is  the  contests  of  the  year  B.  c  91,  Caepio  de- 
nned the  cause  of  the  senate  and  espoused  that  of 
the  equitea  in  opposition  to  the  lex  judiciaria  of 
the  tribune  M.  Liviua  Drusus,  who  proposed  to 
divide  the  jodicia  between  the  senate  and  the 
cqintea.    Caepio  and  Drusna  had  formerly  been 
toy  intimate  friends,  and  bad  exchanged  mar- 
riages, by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
Caepio  had  married  a  sister  of  Drusna  and  Drusus 
a  iis>ter  of  Caepio,  and  not  that  they  had  exchang- 
ed wives,  aa  aome  modern  writers  would  interpret 
it  The  enmity  between  the  brothers- in- law  is 
sud  to  have  arisen  from  competition  in  bidding  for 
a  hog  «t  a  public  auction  (Plin.  //.  A^.  xxxiiL  1. 
a  6),  but  whatever  may  have  been  ita  origin, 
it  was  now  of  a  most  determined  and  violent 
character.   The  city  was  torn  asunder  by  their 
contentions,  and  seemed  almost  to  be  divided  be- 
'•'■»een  two  hostile  armies.    To  strike  terror  into 
the  senate,  Caepio  accused  two  of  the  moat  distin- 
guished loaders  of  the  body,  M.  Aemiliua  Scaurua 
of  extortion  (repetmndae),  and  L.  Marciua  Philip- 
pas,  the  consul,  of  bribery  (ambitus).  Both  accusa- 
"ns,  however,  seem  to  have  failed,  and  Scaurua, 
before  hia  trial  came  on,  retaliated  by  accusing 
Caepio  himself.    (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  cix.  ex.  p.  45  ; 
FW.  iiL  17  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  9.  a.  41 ;  Cic. 
pn  Domu  46,  BruL  62,  pro  Scxtur.  1 ;  Aacon.  in 
Soaur.  p.  21,  ed.  Orelli.)    The  assassination  of 
Ifrasu*  shortly  afterwards  waa  supposed  by  some 
to  hare  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Cae- 
pn.  (Aurel  Vict,  de  Fir.  RL  66.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social  war  in  the 


following  year,  B.  c  90,  Caepio  again  accused  hia 
old  enemy  Scaurua  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Varia  lex,  which  had  been  paaaed  to  bring  all  to 
trial  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
revolt  of  the  allies.  (Cic  pro  Scaur.  1 ;  Aacon.  tn 
Scaur,  p.  22.)  Caepio  took  an  active  part  in  thia 
war,  in  which  he  served  aa  the  legate  of  the  consul 
P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  and  upon  the  death  of  tho 
latter  he  received,  in  conjunction  with  C  Marius, 
the  command  of  the  consular  army.  Caepio  at 
first  gained  some  success,  but  waa  afterwards  de- 
coyed into  an  ambush  by  Pompaedius,  the  leader  of 
the  enemy's  army,  who  had  pretended  to  revolt  to 
him,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence,  (b.  c  90.) 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40,  44 ;  Liv.  Epit.  73.) 

9.  Q.  Skrvilius  Casino,  son  of  No,  8,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  war  against  Spartacua, 
B.  c  72.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  at  Aenus  in 
Thrace,  on  his  road  to  Asia.  He  is  called  the 
brother  of  Cato  Uticensis,  because  his  mother  Li  via 
had  been  married  previously  to  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticensis.  (Plut  Cat, 
Mi*.  8,  11.) 

10.  11.  Skrvu.uk.  [Skrvilia.] 

12.  Q.  Skrvilius  Cakpio  Brutus.  [Brutus, 
No.  21.  J 

13.  Cn.  Skrvilius  Cskpio,  the  lather  of  Ser- 
vilia,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
Who  he  was  is  uncertain.    (Cic  ad  Ail.  xiL  20.) 

14.  Skrvilius  Cakpio,  waa  one  of  Caesars 
supporters  in  his  consulship  (a.  c  59)  against  Bi- 
bulua.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  Caesars  daugh- 
ter, Julia,  but  waa  obliged  to  give  her  up  in  favour 
ofPompey.  As  a  compensation  for  her  loss,  he 
received  the  promise  of  Pompey'e  daughter,  who 
had  likewise  been  betrothed  to  Faustus  Sulla. 
(Appian,  B.C.xx.  14  ;  Suet.  Cats.  21 ;  Plut.  Cart, 
14,  Pomp.  47  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  9.) 

CAE'PIO,  FA'NNIUS,  conspired  with  Murena 
against  Augustus  in  B.  c  22.  He  was  accused  of 
treason  (majettaa)  by  Tiberius,  and  condemned 
by  the  judges  in  hia  absence,  as  he  did  not  stand 
his  trial,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  3;  VelL  Pat.  h.  91 ;  Suet  Ana. 
19,  Tib.  8 ;  Senec.  de  Clem.  9,  de  BrtviL  Vit.  5.) 

CAE'PIO  CRISPl'N  US,  quaestor  in  Bithynia, 
accused  Gran  his  Marcellua,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  of  treason  in  a.  d.  15.  From  thia  time 
he  became  one  of  the  state  informers  under  Tibe- 
rius. (Tac  Ann.  L  74.)  He  may  be  the  same  as 
the  Caepio  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxL  4. 
a  10),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
seems  to  have  written  a  work  on  botany. 

CAERE'LLIA,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  waa  distinguished  for  her  acquirements 
and  a  great  love  of  philosophical  pursuits.  She 
waa  connected  with  Cicero  by  friendship,  and  stu- 
died hia  philosophical  writings  with  great  zeal. 
She  waa  a  woman  of  considerable  property,  and 
had  huge  possessions  in  Asia.  These  estates  and 
their  procurators  were  strongly  recommended,  in 
B.  c  46,  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  72)  to  the  care 
of  P.  Servilius.  Cicero,  in  his  recommendatory 
letter,  speaks  of  her  aa  an  intimate  friend,  though, 
on  other  occasions,  he  seems  to  be  rather  inclined 
to  sneer  at  her.  (Ad.  AIL  xii.  51,  xiii.  21,  22,  xiv. 
19,  xv.  1,  26.)  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  charges  Cicero 
with  having,  in  his  old  age,  had  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion with  CaereUia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvi  18.)  How 
far  thia  charge  may  bo  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
the  only  facts  which  are  attested  beyond  a  doubt 
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are,  that  Cicero  was  intimate  with  her  daring  the 
latter  period  of  hit  life,  and  that  letters  of  his  ad- 
dressed to  her  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Quinti- 
lian.  (vi.  3.  §  1 12.)  The  charge  of  Calenus  would 
acquire  some  additional  weight,  if  it  were  certain 
that  in  the  1 3th  Idyll  of  Ausonius  the  name  Cicero 
has  dropped  out  before  the  words  *»  praeeepHa 
omnibus  exstare  teveritaUm,  in  ejiUtoti*  ad  Caereliiam 
subejue  petulantinm.  [  L.  S.] 

CAESAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  Roman  state,  and  traced  its  origin  to  lulus, 
the  son  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Gbns.]  It  is  un- 
certain which  member  of  this  gens  first  obtained 
the  surname  of  Caesar,  but  the  first  who  occurs 
in  history  is  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  in  B.  c. 
208.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  equally  uncertain. 
Spartianus,  in  his  life  of  Aelius  Verus  (c.  2),  men- 
tions four  different  opinions  respecting  its  origin  : 
I  .That  the  word  signified  an  elephant  in  the  language 
of  the  Moors,  and  was  given  as  a  surname  to  one 
of  the  Julii  because  he  had  killed  an  elephant. 
2.  That  it  was  given  to  one  of  the  Julii  because 
he  had  been  cut  (caesus)  out  of  his  mother's  womb 
after  her  death  ;  or  3.  Because  he  had  been  born 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  {caesaries)  on  his 
head  ;  or  4.  Because  he  had  azure-coloured  (cacsii) 
eyes  of  an  almost  supernatural  kind.  Of  these  opi- 
nions the  third,  which  is  also  given  by  Festus  ($,  v. 
Caesar),  seems  to  come  nearest  the  truth.  Caesar 
and  caesaries  are  both  probably  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  irn, "  hair,"  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname  to  be  given  to 
an  individual  from  some  peculiarity  in  his  personal 
appearance.  The  second  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  popular  one  with  the  ancient 
writers  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aesu  i.  290 ;  Plin.  H.  AT. 
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vii.  7.  s.  9;  Solin.  1.  §  62;  Zonar.  x.  11),  srws 
without  doubt  from  a  false  etymology.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  which  was  the  one  adopted, 
says  Spartianus  (t.c.\  by  the  most  learned  men.  it 
is  impossible  to  disprove  it  absolutely,  as  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  ancient  Moorish  lanpage : 
but  it  has  no  inherent  probability  in  it ;  and  th* 
statement  of  Servius  (/.  c)  is  undoubtedly  iaUe, 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  dictator  obtained  tse 
surname  on  account  of  killing  an  elephant  with 
own  hand  in  Africa,  as  there  were  several  of  the 
Julii  with  this  name  before  his  time. 

An  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  this  nan*  is 
of  some  interest,  as  no  other  name  has  ever  ob- 
tained such  celebrity — uclarum  et  duraturuoi  ana 
aeternitate  roundi  nomen."  (Sport.  A«L  Ytr.  1  ) 
It  was  assumed  by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  ko 
of  the  dictator,  and  was  by  Augustus  handed 
down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  continued 
to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  u 
members  either  by  adoption  or  female  descent  d 
Caesar's  family;  but  though  the  family  becaot 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors  still  re- 
tained it  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  xh* 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name,  as  far  in- 
stance, Imperator  Caesar  Domitianns  Amjnsiiu. 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Verus,  he  allowed 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  from  th>s 
time,  though  the  title  of  Augustus  continued  to  t* 
confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that  of  Caesar  was 
also  granted  to  the  second  person  in  the  state  tod 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

In  the  following  sterama  the  connexion  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  family  is  to  a  considerate 
extent  conjectural.  A  full  account  of  the  lio-»  M 
all  the  Caesars  mentioned  below  is  given  in  Dro- 
mann's  (jeschichit  /tons,  toL  iii.  p.  1 13,  &c 


Stemma  Caesaru*. 


I 


1.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  a  208. 

2.  L.  J  alius  Caesar. 

 I 


3.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c.  183. 
5.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  a  c  166. 


I 

4.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Trib.  Mil.  u.  c  181. 
6.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  B.  c.  157. 


7.  Sex.  Julius  Caelar,  Pr.  b.  c  123. 


9.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  b.  c  90, 
Cens.  &  c  89,  married  Fulvia. 

 I 

11.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  12.  Julia,  married 

Cos.  b.  c.  64.  1.  M.  Antonins, 

J  2.  P.  Lentulus. 

13.  L.  Julius  Caesar, 
died  b.  c.  46. 


i 


!!.  L.  J  diua Caesar, 

 L 


Popillia. 


I 


10.  C.  Julius  Caesar  StraboVopiseas 
Aed.  cur.  B.  c  DO. 


I 


14.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  grandfather  of  the  dictator, 
married  Marcia. 

 I 


15.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.,  married 
Aurelia, 

I 


1 6.  Julia,  married 
C.  Mariua. 


17.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar. 
Co*.  &  c  91. 


I 
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18.  C  Julius  Caksar, 
the  dictator,  married 

1.  Cossutia. 

2.  Cornelia. 

3.  Pompeia. 

4.  Calpurnia. 


19.  Julia  major, 
married 

1 .  L.  Pinnrius. 

2.  Q.  Pedius. 


! 


I 


21.  Julia,  married      22.  Cacsarion,  a  wn 


Co.  Pompeius. 


by  Cleopatra. 


1.  Six,  Juliur  Caksar,  praetor  b.  c.  208, 
obtained  the  province  of  Sicily.  On  hia  return  he 
wm  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  consul  T. 
(jninctius  Crispinus,  after  the  death  of  the  other 
consul,  Marcellus,  to  tell  him  to  name  a  dictator, 
if  he  could  not  himself  come  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
coraitia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  21,  22,  29.) 

2.  L.  Julius  Caksar,  grandfather  of  No.  6,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti. 

3.  L.  Julius  (Caksar),  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
praetor  a.  c.  1 83,  bad  the  province  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  and  was  commanded  to  prevent  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  who  had  come  into  Italy,  from  build- 
ing the  town  of  Aquileia,  which  they  had  com- 
menced. (Liv.  xxxix.  45.) 

4.  Sax.  Julius  Caksar,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
tribune  of  the  soldiers,  n.  c.  181,  in  the  army  of 
the  proconsul  L.  Aemilius  Paullus.  In  170  he 
was  sent,  as  a  legate,  with  C.  Sempronius  Rlaesus 
to  restore  Abdera  to  liberty.  (Lir.  xL  27,  xliii.  4.) 

6.  L.  Julius  (Caksar),  probably  son  of  No.  3, 
praetor  b.  c.  166.  (Liv.  xlr.  44.) 

6.  Sxx.  Jutius  Six.  r.  L.  n.  Caxsar,  cnrule 
aedile  B.  c.  165,  exhibited,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague  Cn.  Cornelias  Dolabella,  the  Hecyra  of 
Terence  at  the  Megalesian  games.  (Titol.  Hecyr. 
Tor.)  He  was  consul  in  157  with  L.  Aurelius 
Orestes.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  3.  s.  1 7;  Polyb.  xxxiL 
20  ;  Fast.  Capit) 

7.  Sxx.  J  ulius  Caksar,  probably  son  of  No.  6, 
praetor  urban  us  in  B.  c  123.  (Cic  pro  Don.  53  ; 
ad  Her.  iL  13.) 

8.  L.  Julius  Carsar,  son  of  No.  6,  and  father 
of  No.  9  (Fast.  Cap.),  married  Popillia,  who  had 
been  previously  married  to  Q.  Catulus. 

9.  L.  Julius  I*  p.  Sax.  n.  Caksar,  called 
erroneously  by  Appian,  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of 
No.  8,  was  consul,  a.  c.  90,  with  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
when  the  Social  war  broke  out  His  legates  in 
this  war  were  Sulla,  Crassus,  P.  Lentulus,  T.  Di- 
diua,  and  M.  Marcellus.  He  commenced  the  cam- 
paign by  attacking  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated 
by  their  general,  Vettius  Cato,  and  fled  to  Aeser- 
nia,  which  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman*. 
Having,  however,  received  a  reinforcement  of  Gal- 
lic and  Numidian  auxiliaries,  he  was  soon  able  to 
face  the  enemy  again,  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
Acerrae  in  Campania,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
enemy.  Here  a  great  number  of  the  Nomidians 
deserted,  and  Caesar,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
remainder,  sent  them  hack  to  Africa.  Encouraged 
by  this  defection,  Papius  Motulus,  the  general  of 
the  enemy,  proceeded  to  attack  Caesars  camp,  but 
w«s  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  6000  men.    This  vic 


1 1 .  Julia  minor, 
married  M. 
Atius  Bolbua. 


23.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
Flam.  Quirin. 

24.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 

died  B.  c.  46. 

tory  caused  great  joy  at  Rome ;  and  the  citizens 
laid  aside  the  military  cloaks  (tapa),  which  they 
had  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was 
not  followed,  however,  by  any  important  results : 
on  the  contrary,  Caesar  withdrew  from  Acerrae 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  without  having 
relieved  the  town.  Meantime,  the  other  consul, 
Rutilius  Lupus,  had  been  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  by  Vettius  Cato ;  and  Caesar  himself,  while 
marching  to  Acerrae  to  make  another  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  town,  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Marius  Egnatius.  (Appion,  D.  C.  i. 
40—42.  45;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  15;  Liv.  Epit.  73; 
Plin.  //.  M  ii.  29.  s.  30 ;  Obsequ.  c.  1 15;  Cic.  de 
Dir.  12,  pro  Font.  15,  pro  Plane.  21 ;  Flor.  iii. 
18.  §  12;  Oros.  v.  18.) 

These  disasters,  the  fear  of  a  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  apprehension  of  a  revolt  of  all  the  allies, 
induced  Caesar  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  granting 
the  citizenship  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies  which 
had  remained  faithful.  {Le*  Julia  de  Civitate.)  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  contained  a  provision, 
giving  each  allied  state  the  opportunity  of  accept- 
ing what  was  offered  them ;  and  many  preferred 
their  original  condition  as  federate  states  to  incur- 
ring the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Cic.  pro  Ball.  8;  Veil.  PaL  ii.  16; 
GelL  iv.  4.) 

In  the  following  year,  B.  c  89,  Caesar's  com- 
mand was  prolonged.  He  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  besiege  A  senium,  before  which  he  died  of  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  statement  of  Appian.  (B.  C. 
L  48.)  This,  however,  is  dearly  a  mistake :  ho 
probably  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  conse- 
quence of  serious  illness,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  C.  Raebius.  He  was  censor  in  the 
same  year  with  P.  Liciniua  Crassus  (Cic  pro  Arch. 
5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  3.  s.  5,  xiv.  14.  s.  16 ;  Festus, 
*.  r.  Rfferri)%  and  was  engaged  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  own  law  and  that  of  Silvnnus  and  Carbo, 
pas*?d  in  this  year,  for  conferring  the  citizenship 
upon  some  of  the  other  Italian  allies.  These  citi- 
zens were  enrolled  in  eight  or  ten  new  tribes,  which 
were  to  vote  after  the  thirty-five  old  ones.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  i.  49 ;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  20.) 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  a  c.  87, 
L.  Caesar  and  his  brother  Caius,  who  were  opposed 
to  Marios  and  Cinna,  were  killed  by  Fimbria. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  72  ;  Flor.  iii.  21.  §  14  ;  Ascon. 
in  Scaur,  p. 24,  ed.  Orelli;  Val.  Max.  i'x.  2.  §  2;  Cic. 
de  Oral.  iii.  3,  Ttucul.  v.  1 9.) 

10.  C.  Julius  L  p.  Ssx.  n.  Carsar  Straho 
Voriscrs  (camp.  Cic  Phil.  xi.  5  ;  Varro,  R.  H.  L 
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7.  §  10 ;  Plin.  //.  AT.  xrii.  3.  s.  4),  son  of  No.  R, 
and  brother  of  No.  9.  He  commenced  hi*  public 
career  in  b.  c  103,  when  still  young,  by  accusing 
T.  Albucius,  who  had  been  praetor  in  Sicily,  of 
extortion  (rtpetumdae)  in  that  province  :  Cn.  Pora- 
peius  Strabo,  who  had  been  quaestor  to  Albu- 
cius, wished  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Caesar.  Albucius  was  con- 
demned, and  the  speech  which  Caesar  delivered  on 
this  occasion  was  much  admired,  and  was  after- 
wards closely  imitated  by  his  great  namesake,  the 
dictator,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  upon 
tbe  appointment  of  an  accuser  against  polalx-llx 
(Suet  Cae$.  55.)  He  was  cumle  aedile  in  B.  C  90 
in  the  consulship  of  his  brother,  and  not  in  the 
following  year,  as  some  modern  writers  state  ;  for 
we  are  told,  that  he  was  aedile  in  the  tribuneship 
of  C.  Curio,  which  we  know  was  in  the  year  90. 
In  B.  c.  88  he  became  a  candidute  for  the  consul- 
ship, without  having  been  praetor,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  aristocracy,  and  as  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  popular  party.  This  contest  was, 
indeed,  as  Asconius  states,  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Antistius,  contended,  and  with 
justice,  that  Caesar  could  not  be  elected  consul 
without  a  violation  of  the  lex  Annalis ;  but  since 
he  persevered  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  tri- 
bunes had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  prevented 
his  election.  Shortly  afterwards,  Sulla  entered 
Home,  and  expelled  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party ;  but  upon  his  departure  to  Greece  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  Mithridates,  Marias  and  Cin- 
na  obtained  possession  of  the  city  (b.  c  87),  and 
C.  Caesar  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Lucius.  It  may  be  added,  that  C  Caesar  was 
a  member  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

C.  Caesar  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  ora- 
tors and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  second  book 
of  his  "  De  Orutore."  Wit  was  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Caesar's  oratory,  in  which  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contemporaries ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  power  and  energy.  His  tragedies  were  distin- 
guished by  case  and  polish,  though  marked  by  the 
same  defects  as  his  oratory.  His  contemporary 
Accius  appears,  from  a  story  related  by  Valerius 
Maxim  us  (iii.  7.  §  1 1 ),  to  have  regarded  Caesar's 
poetry  as  very  inferior  to  his  own.  The  names  of 
two  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  the  "  Adnutus  " 
and  "Tecmessa."  (Orelli,  OnomcuL  Tull.  ii.  p.  301, 
where  all  the  passages  of  Cicero  or*  quoted ;  OelL 
iv.  6  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  I  72 ;  VaL  Max.  v.  3.  8  3 ; 
Suet  CoL  60  ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  9.  §  2.  The  fragments 
of  his  orations  are  given  by  Meyer,  (Ma.  Jiomau. 
Fragm.  p.  330,  &c.  Respecting  his  tragedies,  see 
Welckcr,  Die  Griechuchen  Tnu/odiai,  p.  1 398 ;  and 
Wcichcrt,  Poti.  Lai.  Ret.  p.  127.) 

II.  L.  Julius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Caesar,  son  of  No. 
9,  and  uncle  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  B.C.  64  with  C.  Marcius 
Figulus,  and  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the  oris- 
tocratical  party.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate,  in 
B.  c.  63,  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  Catena- 
rian conspirators,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
conspirators,  among  whom  was  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister,  P.  Lentulus  Sura.  L.  Caesar  seems 
to  have  remained  at  Rome  some  years  after  his 
consulship  without  going  to  any  province.  In  a  a 
52,  we  find  him  in  Gaul,  as  legate  to  C  Caesar,  after- 
wards the  dictator.  Here  he  remained  till  the  brcak- 
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ing  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  when  he  accompanied 
C.  Caesar  into  Italy.  He  took,  however,  no  active 
part  in  the  war ;  but  it  would  appear  that  be  de- 
serted the  aristocracy,  for  he  continued  to  live  at 
Home,  which  was  in  tbe  dictator's  power,  and  he 
was  even  entrusted  with  the  core  of  the  city  in  47 
by  his  nephew  M.  Antony,  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  to  quell  the  revolt  of  the  legions  in 
Italy.  L.  Caesar,  however,  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  did  not  possess  sufficient  energy  to  keep 
the  turbulent  spirits  at  Home  in  order  :  hence 
much  confusion  and  contention  arose  during  Anto- 
ny's absence. 

After  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  44,  L.  Caesar 
preserved  neutrality  as  far  as  possible,  though  he 
rather  favoured  the  party  of  the  conspirators  than 
that  of  Antony.  He  retired  from  Rome  soon  after 
this  event,  and  spent  some  time  at  Neapolis,  where 
Cicero  saw  him,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  dange- 
rously ilL  From  Neapolis  be  went  to  Aricia,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Rome  in  September,  but 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  either  on  ac- 
count or  under  the  plea,  of  ill-health.  L.  Caesar 
had  expressed  to  Cicero  at  Neapolis  his  approba- 
tion of  Dolabella's  opposition  to  his  colleague  An- 
tony ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  left  Rome  for  Mu- 
tina,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  openly  joined  the 
senatorial  party.  It  was  on  the  proposal  of  L. 
C  aesar,  in  B.  c  43,  that  the  agrarian  law  of  An- 
tony was  repealed ;  but  he  opposed  the  wishes  of 
tbe  more  violent  of  his  party,  who  desired  war  to 
be  declared  against  Antony  as  an  enemy  of  the 
state,  and  he  carried  a  proposition  in  the  senate 
that  tbe  contest  should  be  called  a  w  tumult"  and 
not  a  war.  In  the  same  spirit  he  proposed  that 
P.  Sulpicius,  and  not  C.  Casaius  or  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  as  the  more  violent  of  his 
party  wished,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  war 
against  Dolabella,  His  object  then  was  to  prevent 
matters  coming  to  such  extremities  as  to  preclude 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation ;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  express  his  opinion  in  favour  of  declaring 
Antony  an  enemy  of  the  state.  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  triumvirate,  at  the  bitter  end  of  this 
rear,  L.  Caesar  was  included  in  the  proscription ; 
his  name  was  the  second  in  the  list  and  the  first 
which  was  put  down  by  his  own  uncle.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  sister,  Julia,  who  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  his  pardon  from  her  son. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  power  of  mind,  but  had  some 
influence  in  the  state  through  his  family  connexions 
and  his  position  in  society.  (Orelli,  Onomatt.  Tull, 
ii.  p.  314;  Sail.  CaL  17;  Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  6, 10; 
Cues.  B.  G.  vii.  65,  B.  C.  i.  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  30, 
xlvii.  6,  8  ;  Appian,  B.  C  iv.  12,  37  ;  Plut  Ant. 
19,  CV.  46;  Liv.  EpH.  120;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  57; 
Flor.  iv.  6.  §  4.) 

12.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  No.  9,  and  sister  of 
No.  11.  [Julia.] 

1 3.  L.  J  ULit'B  L.  p.  L.  re.  Caksar,  son  of  No.  11, 
with  whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded  by  modern 
writers,  though  he  is  usually  distinguished  from 
his  father  by  the  addition  to  his  name  of  fiUut  or 
adolescent.  On  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  civil  war 
in  n.  c  49,  the  younger  L.  Caesar  joined  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  although  his  father  was  Caesar's 
legate.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  on 
account  of  his  family  connexion  with  Caesar, 
that  Pompcy  sent  him  with  the  praetor  Roscius  to 
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who  was  then  at  Arirainum,  with  wmc 
proposals  for  peace.  Although  these  did  not  amount 
lo  much,  Caesar  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  send  back  by  L.  Caesar  the  terms  on  which 
he  would  withdraw  from  Italy.  Cicero  taw  L. 
Caesar  at  Minturnae  on  his  war  back  to  Pompey, 
■ad  whether  be  was  jealous  at  not  having  been 
emploved  himself,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he 
»p*ak»  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  Lucius,  and 

sWsasr).  Pompey  sent  him  back  again  to  the 
tcrnr  with  fresh  proposals,  but  the  negotiation, 
a*  is  well  known,  came  to  nothing.  (Cues.  jB.  C.  i  8, 

10;  Cic  ad  AtLrii.  13,14, 16  ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  5.) 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (b.c  49),  L.  Cae- 
ssr  repaired  to  Africa,  and  had  the  command  of 
Gapes  entrusted  to  him,  which  he  deserted,  how- 
ever, aa  the  approach  of  Curio  from  Sicily,  who 
came  with  a  large  force  to  oppose  the  Pompeian 
psrty.  (Caea.  B.  C.  ii.  23 ;  Dion  Caas.  xU.  41.) 
Tare*  yean  afterwards  (b.  c.  46),  we  find  L.  Cae- 
iv  ■erring  aa  proquaestor  to  Cato  in  Utica.  After 
the  death  of  Cato,  who  committed  his  son  to  his 
core,  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  to  sur- 
render the  town  to  the  dictator,  and  to  throw  them- 
wires  upon  tut  mercy.  i>unus  nun  sen  was  par- 
doned by  the  dictator,  according  to  the  express 
statement  of  Hirtiua,  though  other  writers  say  that 
he  was  pat  to  death  by  bis  order.  It  is  certain 
that  be  was  murdered  shortly  afterwards ;  but  it 
was  probably  not  the  dictator's  doing,  as  such  an 

*     mm     C  I   1  .   

set  voniu  nave  neen  quite  opposea  to  i_aesar  s 
anal  ckroency,  and  not  called  for  by  any  circum- 
fUnce.  lie  probably  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of 
the  dictator's  soldiers,  who  may  have  been  exaspe- 
rated against  him  by  the  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Suetouiua.  (Hirt.  U.  A/r.  88,  89 ;  Pint.  Cat 
Mi*.  66  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  7  ;  Dion  Case,  xliii. 
12;  Suet.  Cue*.  75.) 

14.  C.  Jruus  Caesar,  the  grandfather  of  the 
dictator,  aa  we  learn  from  the  Fasti.  It  is  quite  un- 
certain who  the  father  of  this  Cains  was.  Drumann 
conjectures,  that  bis  father  may  have  been  a  son  of 
No.  4  and  a  brother  of  No.  6,  and  perhaps  the 
C.  J  onus,  the  senator,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
a  Raman  history  in  Greek,  about  B.  c  143.  (Li v. 
EpiL  53k)  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  grand- 
father of  the  dictator,  except  that  he  married  M  ar- 
ea, whence  his  grandson  traced  his  descent  from 
the  king  Ancus  Marcius.  (Suet  Cues.  6.)  It  U 
eoajectumi  by  some  writers,  that  the  praetor  Cae- 
sar, who  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  is  the  same  as 
the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
S3,  s.  54.) 

15.  C.  J  cues  Caesar,  the  son  of  No.  14,  and 
the  father  of  the  dictator,  was  praetor,  though  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  and  died  suddenly  at  Piaae 
in  a.  c.  84,  while  dressing  himself,  when  his  son 
•as  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  latter,  in  his  curule 

.  c.  65,  exhibited  games  in  his  father's 
(Suet.  Cues.  1 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  53.  a  54, 
3.  s.  16.)  His  wife  waa  Amelia.  [AOttUa,] 
IC  Julia,  daughter  of  No.  14.  [Julia.] 
17.  Sxx.  J  exit's  C.  f.  Caesar,  son  of  No.  14, 
and  the  uncle  of  the  dictator,  was  consul  in  B.c.  91, 
jost  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  (Plin. 
H.N.  ii.  83.  a  85,  xxxiii.  3.  s.  17;  Eutrop.  v.  3 ; 
Fhsr.  Hi.  18;  Oroa.  v.  18;  Obaequ.  114.)  The 
name  of  his  grandfather  is  wanting  in  the  Capito- 
iose  Fasti,  through  a  break  in  the  stone  ;  otherwise 
een  able  to  trace  further  back  the 
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ancestors  of  the  dictator.  This  Sex.  Caesar  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  he  is  by  Appian  (B.C.  i.  40), 
with  L.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  90, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war.   [Sec  No.  9.] 

The  following  coin,  which  represents  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  woman  driving  a  two-horse  chariot,  probably  be- 
longs to  this  Caesar. 


18.  C  Julius  C.  r.  C.  n.  Caesar,  the  dictator, 
son  of  No.  15  and  Aurelia,  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
July,  B.  c,  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C  Martin  (VI.) 
and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was  consequently  six 
years  younger  than  Pompey  and  Cicero.  He  had 
nearly  completed  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  murder  on  the  15th  of  March,  n.  c.  44.  Caesar 
was  closely  connected  with  the  popular  party  by  the 
marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marius, 
who  obtained  the  election  of  his  nephew  to  the 
dignity  of  naroen  dialis,  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  (a  c,  87.)  Marius  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of  his 
own  relations  by  the  Marian  party,  and  the  for- 
midable forces  with  which  Sulla  was  preparing  to 
invade  Italy,  Caesar  attached  himself  to  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  even  married,  in  it.  c  83,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  Sulla.  He  was  then  only  seventeen  years 
old,  but  had  been  already  married  to  Cossutia,  a 
wealthy  heiress  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order, 
to  whom  he  had  probably  been  betrothed  by  the 
wish  of  his  father,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year. 
Caesar  divorced  Cossutia  in  order  to  marry  Cinna  » 
daughter ;  but  such  an  open  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  popular  party  provoked  the  anger  of  Sulla, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  in  B.  c  8*2,  and  who 
him  to  put  away  Cornelia,  in  the 


same  way  as  he  ordered  Pompey  to  divorce  An- 
tistia,  and  M.  Piso  his  wife  Annia,  the  widow  of 
Cinna.  Pompey  and  Piso  obeyed,  but  the  young 
Caesar  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  was  conse- 
quently proscribed,  and  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
his  wife's  dower,  and  his  own  fortune.  His  life 
was  now  in  great  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  till  the  Vestal  virgins  and  his  friends  ob- 
tained his  pardon  from  the  dictator,  who  granted  it 
with  difficulty,  and  is  said  to  have  observed,  when 
they  pleaded  his  youth  and  insignificance,  "  that 
that  boy  would  some  day  or  another  be  the  ruin  of 
the  aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many  Man  uses 
in  him." 

This  was  the  first  proof  which  Caesar  gave  of 
the  resolution  and  decision  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him  throughout  life.  He  now  withdrew 
from  Rome  and  went  to  Asia  in  n  .  c.  81,  where  he 
served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucius  Ther- 
mus,  who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mytilene, 
which  was  the  only  town  in  Asia  that  held  out 
against  the  Romans  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Mithridatic  war.  Thermus  sent  him  to  Nico- 
medes  III.  in  Bithynia  to  fetch  his  fleet,  and,  on 
bis  return  to  the  camp,  he  took  part  in  the  capture 
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of  Mytilenc  (a  c.  80),  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Roman  general  with  a  cine  crown  for  saving  the 
life  of  a  fellow-soldier.  He  next  served  under  P. 
Sulpicius,  in  Cilicia,  in  a  a  78,  but  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  the  campaign  before  news  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  Sulla,  whereupon  he  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Rome. 

M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  consul,  had  already 
attempted  to  rescind  the  acts  of  Sulla.  He  was 
opposed  by  his  colleague  Q.  Catulus,  and  the  state 
was  once  more  in  arms.  This  was  a  tempting  op- 
portunity for  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to 
make  an  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  and 
many,  who  were  less  sagacious  and  long-sighted 
than  the  youthful  Caesar,  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  it  But  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come ;  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  Lepidus, 
and  therefore  remained  neutral. 

Caesar  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  times, 
he  accused,  in  the  following  year  (a.  c.  77),  Cn. 
Dolabella,  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Alace- 
donia.  Cn.  Dolabella,  who  had  been  consul  in 
81,  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  which  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  his  being  singled  out  by  Cae- 
sar ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  he  was  defended 
by  Cotta  and  Hortensius,  and  acquitted  by  the 
judges,  who  were  now,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
Sulla's  laws,  chosen  from  the  senate.  Ca*-sar, 
however,  gained  great  fame  by  this  prosecution, 
and  shewed  that  he  possessed  powers  of  oratory 
which  bid  fair  to  place  him  among  the  first  speakers 
at  Rome.  The  popularity  he  had  gained  induced 
him,  in  the  following  year  (a  c.  76),  at  the  request 
of  the  Greeks,  to  accuse  C.  Antonius  (afterwards 
consul  in  a  c  63)  of  extortion  in  Greece ;  but  he 
too  escaped  conviction.  To  render  himself  still 
more  perfect  in  oratory,  he  went  to  Rhodes  in  the 
winter  of  the  tame  year,  to  study  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  who  was  also  ono  of  Cicero's  teachers ; 
but  in  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured  oft 
Miletus,  near  the  island  of  Phannacusa,  by  pi- 
rates, with  whom  the  seas  of  the  Mediterranean 
then  swarmed.  In  this  island  he  was  detained 
by  them  till  he  could  obtain  fifty  talents  from 
the  neighbouring  cities  for  his  ransom.  Immedi- 
ately he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  manned 
some  Milesian  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates, 
and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Pcrgamus, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  crucified  them — a  pu- 
nishment he  had  frequently  threatened  them  with  in 
sport  when  he  was  their  prisoner.  He  then  repair- 
ed to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonius 
for  a  short  time,  but  soon  afterwards  crossed  over 
into  Asia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
again  in  a  c.  74.  Here,  although  he  held  no  pub- 
lic office,  he  collected  troops  on  his  own  authority, 
and  repulsed  the  commander  of  the  king,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  elected  pontiff,  in  his  absence,  in 
the  place  of  his  uncle  C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  used  every  means 
to  increase  his  popularity.  His  affable  manners, 
and  still  more  his  unbounded  liberality,  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  As  his  private  fortune  was 
not  large,  he  soon  had  recourse  to  the  usurers,  who 
looked  for  repayment  to  the  offices  which  he  was  sure 
to  obtain  from  the  people.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  people  elected  him  to  the  office  of  military 
tribune  instead  of  his  competitor,  C.  Popilius  ;  but 
he  probably  served  for  only  a  short  time,  as  he  is 
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I  not  mentioned  during  the  next  three  years  (a  c 
73—71)  as  serving  in  any  of  the  wars  which  were 
carried  on  at  that  time  against  Mithridates,  Spar- 
tacus,  and  Sertorius. 

The  year  a  c.  70  was  a  memorable  one,  as  some 
of  Sulla's  most  important  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution were  then  repealed.  This  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Pompey,  who  was  then  consul  with  M.  Cnusus. 
Pompey  had  been  one  of  Sulla's  steady  supporters, 
and  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  glory ;  but  his 
great  power  had  raised  him  many  enemies  among 
the  aristocracy,  and  be  was  thus  led  to  join  to 
some  extent  the  popular  party.  It  was  Pompey's 
doing  that  the  tribunicial  power  was  restored  in 
this  year ;  and  it  was  also  through  his  support  that 
the  law  of  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Caeaar's  uncle,  was 
carried,  by  which  the  judicia  were  taken  away 
from  the  senate,  who  had  possessed  them  exclu- 
sively for  ten  years,  and  were  shared  between  the 
senate,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii.  These  mea- 
sures were  also  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  who 
thus  came  into  close  connexion  with  Pompey.  He 
also  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Plotia  lex  for  recalling 
from  exile  those  who  had  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
b.  c.  78,  and  had  fled  to  Sertorius  after  the  death 
of  the  latter. 

Caesar  obtained  the  quaestorship  in  a  a  68. 
In  this  year  he  lost  his  aunt  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Marius,  and  his  own  wife  Cornelia,  the  daughter 
of  Cinna.  He  pronounced  orations  over  both  of 
them  in  the  forum,  in  which  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  passing  a  panegyric  upon  the  former  leaders 
of  the  popular  party.  The  funeral  of  his  aunt  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  at  Rome,  as  he  caused  the 
images  of  Marius,  who  had  been  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  to  be  carried  in  the  procession  :  they 
were  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  delighted  to  see  their  former  favou- 
rite brought,  as  it  were,  into  public  again.  After 
the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  went,  as  quaestor  to 
Antistius  Yetus,  into  the  province  of  further  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  in  a  c.  67,  Caesar 
married  Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius 
Rufus  and  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  This  marriage  with  one  of  the  Pom- 
peian  house  was  doubtless  intended  to  cement  his 
union  still  more  closely  with  Pompey,  who  was 
now  more  favourably  inclined  than  ever  to  the 
popular  party.  Caesar  eagerly  promoted  all  hu 
views,  and  rendered  him  most  efficient  assistance ; 
for  he  saw,  that  if  the  strength  of  the  aristocracy 
could  be  broken  by  means  of  Pompey,  he  himself 
would  soon  rise  to  power,  secure  as  he  was  of  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  accordingly  supported 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  Gabinius  for  conferring 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates  with  unlimited  powers :  this  measure  was 
viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  tbe  aristocracy, 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  between  them 
and  Pompey.  In  the  same  year,  Caesar  was  elected 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  acquired  fresh  popularity  by  expending  upon 
its  repairs  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  private 
purse. 

In  the  following  year,  a  c.  66,  Caesar  again 
assisted  Pompey  by  supporting,  along  with  Ci- 
cero, the  Manilian  law,  by  which  the  Mithridatic 
war  was  committed  to  Pompey.  At  the  end  of 
this  year,  the  first  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  as  it 
is  called,  was  formed,  in  which  Caesar  is  said  by 
some  writers  to  have  taken  an  active  part.  But 
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xh'ti  is  probably  a  sheer  invention  of  his  enemies  in 
liter  time*,  as  Caesar  had  already,  through  his  fa- 
vour with  the  people  and  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pey.  every  prospect  of  obtaining  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.  He  had  been  already  elected  to  the 
curule  aedileship,  and  entered  upon  the  office  in 
the  following  year  (a.  C.  65),  with  M.  Bibuius  as 
his  colleague.  It  was  usual  for  those  magistrate* 
who  wUbed  to  win  the  affections  of  the  people,  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  their  aedileship  upon 
tie  public  games  and  buildings ;  but  the  aedileship 
of  Cae&ar  and  Bibuius  surpassed  in  magnificence 
all  that  had  preceded  it.  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
borrow  large  sums  of  money  again ;  he  had  long 
since  spent  his  private  fortune,  and,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  1300  talents  in  debt  before  he  held 
any  public  office.  Bibuius  contributed  to  the  ex- 
pense*, but  Caesar  got  almost  all  the  credit,  and 
Lis  popularity  became  unbounded.  Anxious  to 
revive  the  recollection  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
the  Marian  party,  he  caused  the  statues  of  Marius 
and  the  representations  of  his  victories  in  the  Ju- 
gnrth;ne  and  Cimbrian  wars,  which  had  been  all 
destroyed  by  Sulla,  to  be  privately  restored,  and 
placed  at  night  in  the  Capitol.  In  the  morning 
the  city  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement: 
the  veterans  and  other  friends  of  Marius  cried 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  countenance  again,  and 
greeted  Caesar  with  shouts  of  applause :  the  senate 
assembled,  and  Q.  Catulus  accused  Caesar  of  a 
breach  of  a  positive  law ;  but  the  popular  excite- 
ment was  so  great,  that  the  senate  dared  not  take 
any  measure*  against  him.  He  now  attempted  to 
obtain  by  a  plebiscitum  an  extraordinary  mission 
Uj  Aegypt,  with  the  view  probably  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  off  his  debts,  but  was  defeated  in 
hi»  object  by  the  aristocracy,  who  got  some  of  the 
tribunes  to  put  their  veto  upon  the  measure. 

In  a.  c  64  be  was  appointed  to  preside,  in  place 
of  the  praetor,  as  judex  quaestionis,  in  trials  for 
Border,  and  in  that  capacity  held  persons  guilty 
of  murder  who  had  put  any  one  to  death  in  the 
proscription*  of  Sulla,  although  they  had  been 
*p«rially  exempted  from  punishment  by  one  of 
bulla's  law*.  This  he  probably  did  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  trial  of  C.  Rabirius  in  the 
flowing  year.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
supporting  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Ser- 
t.Iiiu  Rullos,  which  was  brought  forward  at  the 
cl.  se  of  b.  c  64,  immediately  after  the  tribunes 
•■nxerrd  upon  their  office.  The  provisions  of  this 
lav  were  of  such  an  extensive  kind,  and  conferred 
wch  brg*  and  extraordinary  powers  upon  the 
commissioner*  for  distributing  the  lands,  that  Cae- 
sar could  hardly  have  expected  it  to  be  carried ; 
and  he  probably  did  not  wish  another  person 
to  obtain  the  popularity  which  would  result 
from  such  a  measure,  although  his  position  com- 
pelled him  to  support  it.  It  was  of  course  resisted 
by  the  aristocracy ;  and  Cicero,  who  had  now  at- 
tuned himself  to  the  aristocratical  party,  spoke 
against  it  on  the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his 
consulship,  the  1st  of  January,  B.  c.  63.  The  law 
was  shortly  afterwards  dropped  by  R nil  us  himself. 

The  next  measure  of  the  popular  party  was 
s  iopied  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar.  Thirty-six 
y«ars  before,  in  B.C.  100,  L.  Appuleius  Saturn  in  us, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  had  been  declared  an  cne- 
»y  by  the  senate,  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  put 
to  death  when  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  through 
*ant  of  water.    Caesar  now  induced  the  tribune 
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T.  Atius  Labienus  to  accuse  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  of  this  crime.  It  was  doubtless  through 
no  desire  of  taking  away  the  old  man's  life  that 
Caesar  set  this  accusation  afoot,  but  he  wanted  to 
frighten  the  senate  from  resorting  to  arms  in  future 
against  the  popular  party,  and  to  strengthen  still 
further  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  Rabirius  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  perduellio  or  treason  against 
the  state,  a  species  of  accusation  which  had  almost 
gone  out  of  use,  and  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  majestas.  He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
duumviri  perducllionis,  who  were  usually  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  were  nominated  by  the  praetor. 
Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar  were  the 
two  judges ;  they  forthwith  condemned  Rabirius, 
who  according  to  the  old  law  would  have  been 
hanged  or  hurled  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
Rabirius,  however,  availed  himself  of  his  right  of 
appealing  to  the  people;  Cicero  spoke  on  his  behalf ; 
the  people  seemed  inclined  to  ratify  the  deci- 
sion of  the  duumvirs,  when  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Celer  removing  the 
military  hag  which  floated  on  the  Janiculura. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  old  law,  which 
was  intended  to  protect  the  comitia  centuriata  in 
the  Campus  Martius  from  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
which  was  still  maintained  as  a  useful  engine  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  Rabirius  therefore 
escaped,  and  Caesar  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
renew  the  prosecution,  as  the  object  for  which  it 
had  been  instituted  had  been  already  in  great 
measure  attained. 

Caesar  next  set  on  foot  in  the  same  year  (b.  c 
63)  an  accusation  against  C.  Piso,  who  had  been 
consul  in  a.  c  67,  and  afterwards  had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Piso  was  acquitted,  and  became  from  this  time 
one  of  Caesar's  deadliest  enemies.  About  the 
same  time  the  office  of  pontifex  maxiraus  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius.  The 
candidates  for  it  were  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Q. 
Servilius  Isauricus,  and  Caesar.  Catulus  and 
Servilius  had  both  been  consuls,  and  were  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  senate :  but  so  great  was 
Caesar's  popularity,  that  Catulus  became  appre- 
hensive as  to  his  success,  and  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  station,  and 
age,  privately  offered  him  large  sums  to  liquidate 
his  debts,  if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  contest. 
Caesar,  however,  replied,  that  he  would  borrow 
still  more  to  carry  his  election.  He  was  elected 
on  the  sixth  of  March,  and  obtained  more  votes 
even  in  the  tribes  of  his  competitors  than  they  had 
themselves.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  following  year.  Then  came  the 
detection  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  The  aristocracy 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  restless  opponent ;  and  C.  Piso  and  Q.  Catulus, 
used  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  even  bribery, 
to  induce  Cicero  to  include  him  among  the  con- 
spirators. That  Caesar  should  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards  have  been  charged  by  the  aris- 
tocracy with  participation  in  this  conspiracy,  as  he 
was  in  the  former  one  of  Catiline  in  &  c.  66,  is 
nothing  surprising;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  we  think  it  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rash  scheme. 
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For  though  he  would  probably  have  had  little 
scruple  as  to  the  means  tie  employed  to  obtain  his 
ends,  he  was  still  no  rash,  reckless  adventurer,  who 
could  only  hope  to  rise  in  a  general  scramble  for 
power:  ho  now  possessed  unbounded  inBuence 
with  the  people,  and  was  sure  of  obtaining  the 
consulship ;  and  if  his  ambition  had  already  formed 
loftier  plans,  he  would  have  had  greater  reason  to 
fear  a  loss  than  an  increase  of  his  power  in  uni- 
versal anarchy.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  5th  of  December  respecting  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  Caesar,  though  he  admitted  their 
guilt,  opposed  their  execution,  and  contended,  in  a 
very  able  speech,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  constitution  for  the  senate 
to  put  Roman  citizens  to  death,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  free 
towns  of  Italy.  This  speech  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  senate,  and  many  who  had 
already  given  their  opinion  in  favour  of  death 
began  to  hesitate;  but  the  speech  of  M.  Cato 
confirmed  the  wavering,  and  carried  the  question 
in  favour  of  death.  Cato  openly  charged  Caesar 
as  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  and  as  he  left  the 
senate-house  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the 
Roman  knights  who  guarded  Cicero's  person. 

The  next  year,  B.  c  62,  Caesar  was  praetor.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
brought  a  proposition  before  the  people  for  de- 
priving Q.  Catulus  of  the  honour  of  completing 
the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been 
burnt  down  in  B.  c.  83,  and  for  assigning  this 
office  to  Pompey.  This  proposal  was  probably 
made  more  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  Pompey's 
vanity,  and  humbling  the  aristocracy,  than  from 
any  desire  of  taking  vengeance  upon  his  private 
enemy.  As  however  it  was  most  violently  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  Caesar  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  press  the  motion.  This,  however,  was  a 
t riding  matter;  the  state  was  soon  almost  torn 
asunder  by  the  proceedings  of  the  tribune  Q.  Metel- 
lus Ncpos,  the  friend  of  Pompey.  Metellus  openly 
accused  Cicero  of  having  put  Roman  citizens  to 
death  without  trial,  and  at  length  gave  notice  of  a 
rogation  for  recalling  Pompey  to  Rome  with  his 
army,  that  Roman  citizens  might  be  protected 
from  being  illegally  put  to  death.  Metellus  was 
supported  by  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  Caesar, 
but  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition  from 
one  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Cato,  who  was  tribune 
this  year.  Cato  put  his  veto  upon  the  rogation ; 
and  when  Metellus  attempted  to  read  it  to  the 
people,  Cato  tore  it  out  of  his  hands ;  the  whole 
forum  was  in  an  uproar;  the  two  parties  came 
to  blows,  but  Cato  eventually  remained  master  of 
the  field.  The  senate  took  upon  themselves  to 
suspend  both  Metellus  and  Caesar  from  their 
offices.  Metellus  fled  to  Pompey's  camp  ;  Caesar 
continued  to  administer  justice,  till  the  senate  sent 
armed  troops  to  drag  him  from  his  tribunal.  Then 
he  dismissed  his  lictors,  threw  away  his  praetexta, 
and  hurried  home.  The  senate,  however,  soon 
saw  that  they  had  gone  too  far.  Two  days  after 
the  people  thronged  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  Cae- 
sar, and  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity.  He 
assuaged  the  tumult ;  the  senate  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  to 
its  hated  enemy.  Some  of  the  chief  senators  were 
sent  to  Caesar  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion ;  he  was  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  loaded  with  praises,  and  restored  to  his 
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I  office.  It  was  a  complete  defeat  of  the  aristocracy. 
But,  not  disheartened  by  this  failure,  they  resolved 
to  aim  another  blow  at  Caesar.  Proceedings 
against  the  accomplices  in  Catiline's  conspiracy 
were  still  going  on,  and  the  aristocracy  got  L. 
Vettius  and  Q.  Curius,  who  had  been  two  of  the 
chief  informers  against  the  conspirators  to  accuse 
Caesar  of  having  been  privy  to  it  But  this  attempt 
equally  failed.  Caesar  called  upon  Cicero  to  testify 
that  he  had  of  his  own  accord  given  him  evidence 
respecting  the  conspiracy,  and  so  complete  was  his 
triumph,  that  Curius  was  deprived  of  the  rewards 
which  had  been  voted  him  for  having  been  the 
first  to  reveal  the  conspiracy,  and  Vettius  was  cast 
into  prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  Caesar's  pmetorship,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  created  a  great  stir  at 
the  time.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Pompeia, 
Caesar's  wife,  and  had  entered  Caesar's  house  in 
disguise  at  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  at  which 
men  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  which 
was  always  celebrated  at  the  house  of  one  of  the 
higher  magistrates.  He  was  detected  and  brought 
to  trial ;  but  though  Caesar  divorced  his  wife,  he 
would  not  appear  against  Clodius,  for  the  latter 
was  a  favourite  with  the  people,  and  was  closely 
connected  with  Caesar's  party.  In  this  year  Pom- 
pey returned  to  Rome  from  the  Mithridatic  war, 
and  quietly  disbanded  his  army. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  praetorehip  Caesar  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Further  Spain,  B.  c  61.  But 
his  debts  had  now  become  so  great,  and  his  credi- 
tors so  clamorous  for  payment,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  Crassus  for  assistance  before  leaving 
Rome.  This  he  readily  obtained ;  Crassus  became 
surety  for  him,  as  did  also  others  of  his  friends ; 
but  these  and  other  circumstances  detained  him  so 
long  that  he  did  not  reach  his  province  till  tho 
summer.  Hitherto  Caesar's  public  career  had  been 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  political  life ;  and 
he  had  bad  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  genius  for  war  which  has  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world.  He  was 
now  for  the  first  time  at  the  head  of  a  regular 
army,  and  soon  shewed  that  he  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  it  He  commenced  his  campaign  by  sub- 
duing the  mountainous  tribes  of  Lusitania,  which 
had  plundered  the  country,  took  the  town  of  Bri- 
gantium  in  the  country  of  the  Oallaeci,  and  gained 
many  other  advantages  over  tho  enemy.  His 
troops  saluted  him  as  imperator,  and  the  senate 
honoured  him  by  a  public  thanksgiving.  His 
civil  reputation  procured  him  equal  renown,  and 
he  left  the  province  with  great  reputation,  after 
enriching  both  himself  and  his  army. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  summer  of 
the  following  year,  b.  c  60,  a  little  before  tho 
consular  elections,  without  waiting  for  his  succes- 
sor. He  laid  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  at  the  same 
time  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship. For  the  latter  purpose,  his  presence  in 
the  city  was  necessary;  but  as  he  could  not  enter 
the  city  without  relinquishing  his  triumph,  he 
applied  to  the  senate  to  be  exempted  from  the 
usual  law,  and  to  become  a  candidate  in  his  ab- 
sence. As  this,  however,  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  opposite  party,  Caesar  at  once  relinquished 
his  triumph,  entered  the  city,  and  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulship.  The  other  competitors 
were  L.  Lucccius  and  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus: 
the  former  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  but  tba 
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ktvr,  who  had  been  Caesar's  colleague  in  the 
adilfihip  and  praetorship,  was  a  warm  supporter 
•f  the  aristocracy.    Caesar's  great  popularity  com- 
bined with  Pompey's  interest  rendered  his  election 
certain;  but  that  be  might  have  a  colleague  of  the 
opposite  party,  tbe  aristocracy  used  immense  cxer- 
tt«Qt,  and  contributed  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  carry  tbe  election  of  Bibulus.    And  they  suc- 
ce*ded.    Caesar  and  Ihbulus  were  elected  consuls. 
Bm  to  prevent  Caesar  from  obtaining  a  province  in 
mitb  be  night  distinguish  himself,  the  senate 
iMgaed  as  the  provinces  of  the  consuls-elect  the 
cat*  <rf  the  woods  and  of  the  public  pastures.   1 1  was 
apparently  after  his  election,  and  not  previously  as 
***  writers  state,  that  he  entered  into  that  coali- 
ivm  viih  Pompey  and  M.  Craasus,  usually  known 
bv  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.    Caesar  on 
Lit  return  to  Rome  had  found   Pompey  more 
etintased  than  ever  from  the  aristocracy.  The 
ttnate  had  most  unwisely  opposed  the  ratification 
of  Pompey 't acts  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands 
which  he  bad  promised  to  his  veteran*.    For  the 
ewKjoem  of  the  east  and  the  greatest  man  in  Rome 
to  he  thai  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  and  not  to 
have  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  promises  which  he 
had  made  to  his  Asiatic  clients  and  his  veteran 
tnwps,  were  insults  which  he  would  not  brook ;  and 
ail  the  leas,  because  he  might  have  entered  Rome, 
at  many  of  bis  enemies  feared  he  intended,  at  the 
head  of  'Us  army,  and  have  carried  all  his  measures 
by  the  sword.    He  was  therefore  quite  ready  to 
•«rt  the  aristocracy  altogether,  and  to  join  Cae- 
•w,  who  promised  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his 
wta    Caesar,  however,  represented   that  they 
•hoold  have  great  difficulty  in  carrying  their  point 
unless  they  detached  M.  Crassus  from  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  by  his  position,  connexions,  and  still 
more  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence 
*t  Rome.   Pompey  and  Craasus  had  for  a  long 
taae  pav.  been  deadly  enemies ;  but  they  were  re- 
Mfltd  by  means  of  Caesar,  and  the  three  entered 
into  as  agreement  to  support  one  another,  and  to 
divide  the  power  between  themselves.    This  first 
triumvirate,  as  it  is  called,  was  therefore  merely  a 
private  agreement  between  the  three  most  power- 
to]  mm  at  Rome  ;  it  was  not  a  magistracy  like 
the  second ;  and  the  agreement  itself  remained  a 
Matt  till  the  proceedings  of  Caesar  in  his  consul- 
ship shewed,  that  he  was  supported  by  a  power 
•punst  which  it  was  hi  vain  for  his  enemies  to 
struggle. 

In  a.  a  59,  Caesar  entered  upon  the  consulship 
»ith  M.  Bibulus.    His  first  proceeding  was  to 
raider  the  senate  more  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
by  caasing  all  its  proceedings  to  be  taken  down 
sad  published  daily.    His  next  was  to  bring  for- 
ward aa  agrarian  law,  which  had  been  long  de- 
Banded  by  the  people,  but  which  the  senate  had 
hitherto  prevented  from  being  carried.    We  have 
«*a  that  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullus,  introduced  in 
»■  c  6S,  was  dropped  by  its  proposer ;  and  the 
agrarian  law  of  Flavins,  which  had  been  proposed 
ic  the  preceding  year  (a.  C  60),  had  been  success- 
fully opposed  bv  the  aristocracy,  although  it  was 
■Tporied  by  the  whole  power  of  Pompey.  The 
purisions  of  Cacaar'*  agrarian  law  are  not  expli- 
citly stated  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  its  main 
*bj«t  was  to  divide  the  rich  Campanian  land 
which  was  the  property  of  tbe  suite  among  the 
■  'Test  citizens,  especially  among  those  who  had 
three  or  marc  children;  and  if  the  domain  land 


was  not  sufficient  for  the  object,  more  was  to  be 
purchased.  The  execution  of  the  law  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty  commissioners. 
The  opposition  of  the  aristocratical  party  was  in 
vain.  Bibulus,  indeed,  declared  before  the  people, 
that  the  law  should  never  pass  while  he  was  con- 
sul ;  but  Pompey  and  Crassus  spoke  in  its  favour, 
and  the  former  declared,  that  he  would  bring  both 
sword  and  buckler  against  those  who  used  the 
sword.  On  the  day  on  which  the  law  was  put  to 
the  vote,  Bibulus,  the  three  tribunes  who  opposed 
it,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  force  of  arms :  the 
law  was  carried,  the  commissioners  appointed,  and 
about  20,000  citizens,  comprising  of  course  a  great 
number  of  Pompey's  veterans,  received  allotments 
subsequently.  On  the  day  after  Bibulus  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  forum,  he  summoned  the  senate, 
narrated  to  them  the  violence  which  had  been 
employed  against  him,  and  called  upon  them  to 
support  him,  and  declare  the  law  invalid  ;  but  the 
aristocracy  was  thoroughly  frightened ;  not  a  word 
was  said  in  reply;  and  Bibulus,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  offer  any  further  resistance  to  Caesar,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear 
again  in  public  till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
In  his  retirement  he  published  ** Edicts"  against 
Caesar,  in  which  he  protested  against  the  legality 
of  his  measures,  and  bitterly  attacked  his  private 
and  political  character. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  before  the  agrarian 
law  had  been  passed,  that  Caesar  united  himself 
still  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  although  she  had  been 
already  betrothed  to  Servilius  Caepio.  Caesar 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  married  Calpurnia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was  consul  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

By  his  agrarian  law  Caesar  had  secured  to  him- 
self more  strongly  than  ever  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  his  next  step  was  to  gain  over  the  equites, 
who  bad  rendered  efficient  service  to  Cicero  in  his 
consulship,  and  had  hitherto  supported  the  aristo- 
cratical party.  An  excellent  opportunity  now  oc- 
curred for  accomplishing  this  object.  In  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  farming  of  the  public  taxes 
in  Asia,  the  equites,  who  bad  obtained  the  contract, 
had  agreed  to  pay  too  large  a  sum,  and  had  accord- 
ingly petitioned  the  senate  in  a.  c.  6 1  for  more 
favourable  terms.  This,  however,  had  been  op- 
posed by  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  others  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  and  Caesar  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill  in  the  comitia  to  relieve  the  equites 
from  one-third  of  the  sum  which  they  had  agreed 
to  pay.  This  measure,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Pompey,  was  carried.  Caesar  next  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  Pompey's  acta ;  and  having 
thus  gratified  the  people,  the  equites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  tbe  provinces 
which  he  wished.  The  senate,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
previously  assigned  him  the  care  of  the  woods  and 
the  public  pastures  as  his  province,  and  be  there- 
fore got  the  tribune  Vatinius  to  propose  a  bill  to 
tbe  people,  granting  to  him  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  IUyricum  with  three  legions  for  five 
years.  This  was  of  course  passed  ;  and  the  senate 
added  to  his  government  the  province  of  Transal- 
pine Gaul,  with  another  legion,  for  five  years  also, 
as  they  plainly  saw  that  a  bill  would  be  proposed 
to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did  not 
grant  the  province  themselves. 
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It  is  not  attributing  any  great  foresight  to  Cae- 
wr  to  suppose,  that  he  already  saw  that  the  strug- 
gle l>etween  the  different  parties  at  Rome  mast 
eventually  be  terminated  by  the  sword.  The  Rame 
causes  were  still  in  operation  which  had  led  to  the 
civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  which  Caesar 
had  himself  witnessed  in  his  youth  ;  and  he  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  the  aristocracy  would 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  sword 
if  they  should  ever  succeed  in  detaching  Pompey 
from  his  interests.  It  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  for  him  to  obtain  an  army,  which  he 
might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and  rewards. 
Rut  he  was  not  dazzled  by  the  wealth  of  Asia  to  ob- 
tain a  command  in  the  East,  for  he  would  then 
hare  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Rome,  and 
would  gradually  have  lost  much  of  his  influence  in 
the  city.  He  therefore  wisely  chose  the  Gallic 
provinces,  as  he  would  thus  be  able  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  keep  up  his  com- 
munication with  the  city,  while  the  disturbed  state 
of  Further  Gaul  promised  him  sufficient  materials 
for  engaging  in  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  ho  might 
employ  an  army  that  would  afterwards  be  devoted 
to  his  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, Caesar  was  doubtless  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  rinding  a  field  for  the  display  of  those  military 
talents  which  his  campaign  in  Spain  shewed  that 
he  possessed,  and  also  by  the  ambition  of  subduing 
for  ever  that  nation  which  had  once  sacked  Rome, 
and  which  had  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  more 
or  less  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  consuls  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  58), 
L.  Calpumius  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius,  were  devoted 
to  Caesar's  interests;  but  among  the  praetors, 
Jj.  Domitius  Ahenobnrbus  and  C.  Memmius  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  the  act*  of  Caewr's  con- 
sulship, but  without  success.  Caesar  remained  a 
short  time  in  the  city,  to  see  the  result  of  this 
attempt,  and  then  left  Rome,  but  was  immediately 
accused  in  his  absence  by  the  tribune  Antistius. 
This  accusation,  however,  was  dropped  ;  and  all 
these  attempts  against  Caesar  were  as  ill-advised 
as  they  were  fruitless,  since  they  only  shewed  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  weakness  of  his  adversaries. 
Rut  although  Caesar  had  left  Rome,  he  did  not  go 
straight  to  his  province;  he  remained  with  his 
army  three  months  before  Rome,  to  support  Clo- 
dius  who  had  passed  over  from  the  patricians  to 
the  plebs  in  the  previous  year,  was  now  tribune, 
and  had  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Cicero.  Towards 
the  Utter  end  of  April,  Cicero  went  into  exile 
without  waiting  for  his  trial,  and  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  into  his  province. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Caesar  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugation  of  Gaul.  In  this  time  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which 
had  hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  called  Provincia ; 
he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms  across  that  river,  and  he  twice 
landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Romans.  To  give  a  detailed  account 
of  these  campaigns  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  work ;  we  can  only  offer  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  each  year. 

Caesar  left  Rome,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and*  arrived  at 
Geneva  in  eight  days.  His  first  campaign  was 
against  tho  Helvctii,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  be- 


tween the  Rhine  and  mount  Jura.    He  had  heard 
before  leaving  Rome  that  this  people  had  intended 
to  migrate  from  their  country  into  Western  or 
Southern  Gaul,  and  he  had  accordingly  made  all  the 
more  haste  to  leave  the  city.    There  were  only 
two  roods  by  which  the  Helvetii  could  leave 
their  country— one  across  mount  Jura  into  the 
country  of  the  Sequani  (Pranche  Comte),  and  the 
other  across  the  Rhone  by  the  bridge  of  Geneva, 
and  then  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Roman 
province.    Since  the  latter  was  by  far  the  easier 
of  the  two,  they  marched  towards  Geneva,  and 
requested  permission  to  pass  through  the  Roman 
province ;  but,  as  this  was  refused  by  Caesar,  and 
they  were  unable  to  force  a  passage,  they  proceeded 
northwards,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  Dum- 
norix,  an  Acduan,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Sequani  to  march  through  their  country.  Caosar, 
apprehending  great  danger  to  the  Roman  province 
in  Gaul,  from  the  settlement  of  the  Helvctii  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  use  even* 
effort  to  prevent  it.    But  having  only  one  legion 
with  him,  he  hastened  back  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
summoned  from  their  winter  quarters  the  three 
legions  at  Aquileia,  levied  two  new  ones,  and  with 
these  live  crossed  the  Alps,  and  came  into  the 
country  of  the  Segusiani,  the  first  independent 
people  north  of  the  province,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Lyons.    When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  that 
the  Helvetii  had  passed  through  the  country  of  the 
Seqnani,  and  were  now  plundering  the  territories 
of  the  Aedui.    Three  out  of  their  four  clans  had 
already  crossed  the  Arar  (Sadne),  but  the  fourth 
was  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  This  clan, 
called  Tigurinus,  was  unexpectedly  surprised  by 
Caesar,  and  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Arar,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
His  progress,  however,  was  somewhat  checked  by 
the  defeat,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  of  the  whole 
body  of  his  cavalry,  4000  in  number,  levied  in  tho 
province  and  among  the  Aedui,  by  500  Helvetian 
horsemen.  He  therefore  followed  them  more  cauti- 
ously for  some  days,  and  at  length  fought  a  pitched 
battle  with  them  near  the  town -of  Bibracte  (Au- 
tun).    The  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
sunset,  but  the  Helvetii,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, were  at  length  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  three  days,  Caesar  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Unable  to  offer  anv  further 
resistance,  they  surrendered  unconditionally  to  his 
mercy,  and  were  by  him  commanded  to  return  to 
their  former  homes.    When  they  left  their  native 
country,  their  number  was  308,000,  of  whom 
92,000  were  fighting-men  ;  but  upon  returning  to 
Helvetia,  their  number  was  found  to  have  been 
reduced  to  110,000  persona. 

This  great  victory  soon  raised  Caesar's  fame 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  who  now 
sent  embassies  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success 
and  to  solicit  his  aid.  Among  others,  Divitiacus, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Aeduau  chiefs, 
informed  Caesar  that  Ariovistus,  a  German  king, 
had  been  invited  by  the  Arverui  and  Sequani  to 
come  to  their  assistance  against  the  Aedui,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Arverni  there  had  long  been 
a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  Gaul.  He  further 
stated,  that  not  only  had  the  Aedui  been  again 
and  again  defeated  by  Ariovistus,  but  that  tho 
German  king  had  seized  upon  a  great  port  of  the 
land  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  still  bringing  over 
fresh  swarms  of  Germans  to  settle  in  the  Gallic 
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star  commanded  AriovUtus,  who  had  received 
the  tide  of  king  sod  friend  of  the  Roman  people 

to  abstain  from  intro- 


ducing any  more  Germans  into  Gaul,  to  restore  the 
ho«ages  to  the  Aedui,  and  not  to  attack  the  latter 
«  their  allies.  But  as  a  haughty  answer  was 
returned  to  these  commands,  both  parties  prepared 
for  war.  Caesar  advanced  northwards  through  the 
country  of  the  Sequani,  and  took  possession  of 
Ycvmiio  (Besanron),  an  important  town  on  the 
bubis  (Douhs),  and  some  days  afterwards  fought 
a  derisive  battle  with  Ariovistus,  who  suffered  a 
total  defeat,  and  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  ihe  Rhine,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Only  a 
w  few,  and  among  the  rest  Ariovistus  himself, 
ousted  the  river ;  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  [Arjovutus.] 

Having  thus  completed  two  Tery  important  wars 
ia  «e  summer,  Caesar  led  his  troops  into  their 
quarten  for  the  winter  early  in  the  autumn,  where 
he  left  them  under  the  command  of  Labienus, 
•tie  Ik  himself  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  at- 
t«r.d  to  his  civil  duties  in  the  province. 

The  following  vear,  B.  c.  57,  was  occupied  with 
the  Belpc  war.  'Alarmed  at  Caesar's  success,  the 
Tarmni  Belgic  tribes,  which  dwelt  between  the 
s^uana  (Seine)  and  the  Rhine,  and  were  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  Gauls,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy to  oppose  Caesar,  and  had  raised  an  army 
of  300,000  men.    Caesar  meantime  levied  two 
w»  legion*  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  increased  his 
•ray  to  eight  legions ;  but  even  this  was  but  a 
inui!  force  compared  with  the  overwhelming  num- 
bers »f  the  enemy.    Caesar  was  the  first  to  open 
the  canipajgn  by  marching  into  the  country  of  the 
iirmL  who  submitted  at  his  approach,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.    He  then  crossed  the  Axo- 
aa  (A;*ue),  and  pitched  his  camp  on  a  strong  po!»i- 
t»u  on  the  right  bank.    But,  in  order  to  make  a 
rifmkm,  and  to  separate  the  vast  forces  of  the 
enemy,  be  sent  Divitiacus  with  the  Aedui  to 
ituck  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci  from  the 
*«st    The  enemy  had  meantime  laid  siege  to 
ffibnu(Bievre),  a  town  of  the  Re  mi,  but  retired 
*hen  Caesar  sent  troops  to  its  assistance.  They 
»oa,  however,  began  to  suffer  from  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  hearing  that  Divitiacus  was  approaching 
the  territorie*  of  the  Bellovaci,  they  came  to  the 
nW.ution  of  breaking  up  their  vast  army,  and  re- 
aring to  their  own  territories,  where  each  people 
t  iuiij  obtain  provisions  and  maintain  themselves. 
This  determination  was  fatal  to  them :  together 
they  might  possibly  have  conquered;  but  once  se pa- 
nted, they  had  no  chance  of  contending  against 
the  powerful  Roman  army.    Hitherto  Caesar  had 
ftoained  in  his  entrenchments,  but  he  now  broke 
«p  from  his  quarters,  and  resumed  the  offensive. 
The  Surinioneft,  the  Bellovaci,  and  Ambiani  were 
nbdaed  in  succession,  or  surrendered  of  their  own 
sctoni;  but  a  more  formidable  task  awaited  him 
when  he  came  to  the  Nervii,  the  most  warlike  of 
*U  the  Belgic  tribes.    In  their  country,  near  the 
ri*er  Sains  (Sombre),  the  Roman  army  was  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  marking 
•at  and  fortifying  the  camp.    This  part  of  the 
country  was  surrounded  by  woods,  in  which  the 
Nervii  had  concealed  themselves;  and  it  seems,  as 
Napoleon  has  remarked,  that  Caesar  was  on  this 
guilty  of  great  imprudence  in  not  having 
the  country  properly,  as  he  was  well  pro- 
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vided  with  light  armed  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
Nervii  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  surprise  so 
complete,  that  before  the  Romans  could  form  in 
rank,  the  enemy  was  in  their  midst :  the  Roman 
soldiers  began  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  seemed 
entirely  lost.  Caesar  used  every  effort  to  amend 
his  first  error;  he  hastened  from  post  to  post, 
freely  exposed  his  own  person  in  the  first  line  of 
the  battle,  and  discharged  alike  the  duties  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  an  able  general.  His  exertions 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops  at  length 
triumphed ;  and  the  Nervii  were  defeated  with 
such  immense  slaughter,  that  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing-men only  500  remained  in  the  state.  The 
Aduatici,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  the 
Nervii,  returned  to  their  own  country  when  they 
heard  of  Caesar's  victory,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  one  of  their  towns,  which  was  of  great  natural 
strength,  perhaps  on  the  hill  called  at  pre- 
sent Palais.  Caesar  marched  to  the  place,  and  laid 
siege  to  it ;  but  when  the  hartorians  saw  the  mili- 
tary engines  approaching  the  walls,  they  surren- 
dered to  Caesar.  In  the  night,  however,  they 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Roman  camp,  but,  being 
repulsed,  paid  dearly  for  their  treachery ;  for  on 
the  following  day  Caesar  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  sold  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  the 
number  of  53,000.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  and  various 
other  states  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul,  had  sub- 
mitted to  M.  Crassus,  whom  he  had  sent  against 
them  with  one  legion.  Having  thus  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Gaul,  Caesar  led  his 
troops  into  winter-quarters  in  the  country  of  the 
Cam  u  tea,  Andes,  and  Turones,  people  near  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  in  the  central  parts  of  Gaul,  and 
then  proceeded  himself  to  Cisalpine  GauL  When 
the  senate  received  the  despatches  of  Caesar  an- 
nouncing this  victory,  they  decreed  a  public  thanks- 
giving of  fifteen  days — a  distinction  which  had 
never  yet  been  granted  to  any  one :  the  thanks- 
giving in  Pompcy's  honour,  after  the  Mithridatic 
war,  had  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  that  was  the 
longest  that  had  hitherto  been  decreed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  B.  c. 
56,  which  was  Caesar's  third  campaign  in  Gaul, 
he  was  detained  some  months  in  Italy  by  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  There  had  been  a  mis- 
understanding between  Pompey  and  Crassus;  and 
L.  Domitins  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  threatened  to  deprive 
Caesar  of  his  army  and  provinces.  Caesar  accord- 
ingly invited  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  come  to  him 
at  Luca  (Lucca),  where  he  reconciled  them  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  the  con- 
suls for  the  following  year,  and  that  Crassus  should 
have  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Pompey  the  two 
Spains.  They  on  their  part  agreed  to  obtain  the 
prolongation  of  Caesar's  government  for  five  years 
more,  and  pay  for  his  troops  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. It  was  not  through  any  want  of  money 
that  Caesar  made  the  latter  stipulation,  for  he 
had  obtained  immense  booty  in  his  two  campaigns 
in  Gaul ;  but  so  corrupt  was  the  state  of  society  at 
Rome,  that  he  knew  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  retain  his  present  position  unless  he  was  able  to 
bribe  the  people  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city. 
The  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  Gallic 
wars  was  therefore  freely  expended  in  carrying 
the  elections  of  those  candidates  for  public  offices 
who  would  support  his  interests,  and  also  in  prc- 
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sent*  to  the  senators  and  other  influential  men 
who  flocked  to  him  at  Luca  to  pay  him  their  re- 
spects and  share  in  his  liberality.  He  held  almost 
a  sort  of  court  at  Luca :  200  senators  waited  upon 
him,  and  so  many  also  that  were  invested  with 
public  offices,  that  1*20  lictors  were  seen  in  the 
streets  of  the  town. 

After  settling  the  affairs  of  Italy,  Caesar  pro- 
ceeded to  his  army  at  the  latter  end  of  the  spring 
of  a.  c.  56.  During  his  absence,  a  powerful  con- 
federacy had  been  formed  against  him  by  the  ma- 
ritime states  in  the  north-west  of  OauL  Many  of 
these  had  submitted  to  P.  Crassus  in  the  preceding 
year,  alarmed  at  Caesar's  victories  over  the  Belgians ; 
but,  following  the  example  of  the  Veneti  in  Bre- 
tagne,  they  had  now  all  risen  in  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Fearing  a  general  insurrection  of  all  Gaul, 
Caesar  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  his  army  and 
distribute  it  in  four  different  parts  of  the  country. 
He  himself,  with  the  main  body  and  the  fleet 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  ou  the  Ligcris,  un- 
dertook the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Veneti ; 
while  be  sent  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  with  three  legions 
into  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  Cnriosolitae,  and 
Lexorii  (Normandy).  Labienus  was  despatched 
eastwards  with  a  cavalry  force  into  the  country  of 
the  Treviri,  near  the  Rhine,  to  keep  down  the 
Belgians  and  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  crossing 
that  river.  Crassus  was  sent  with  twelve  legionary 
cohort*  and  a  great  number  of  cavalry  into  Aqui- 
tania,  to  prevent  the  Basque  tribes  in  the  south  of 
Gaul  from  joining  the  Veneti.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  with  great  skill,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  The  Veneti,  after  suf- 
fering a  great  naval  defeat,  were  obliged  to  surrender 
to  Caesar,  who  treated  them  with  merciless  severity 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes : 
he  put  all  the  senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest 
of  the  people  a*  blavec.  About  the  same  time, 
Titurius  Sabinus  conquered  the  Veneti  and  the 
surrounding  people ;  and  Crassus,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  Aquitania.  The 
presence  of  Labienus,  and  the  severe  defeats  they 
had  experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  seem  to 
have  deterred  the  Belgians  from  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  Although  the  season  was  far  advanced. 
Caesar  marched  against  the  Morini  and  Menapii 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais  and  Boulogne),  as 
they  were  the  only  people  in  Haul  that  still  re- 
mained in  arms.  On  his  approach,  they  retired  into 
the  woods,  and  the  rainy  season  coming  on,  Caesar 
wax  obliged  to  lead  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 
He  accordingly  recreated  the  Seqnana  (Seine),  and 
stationed  his  soldiers  for  the  winter  in  Normandy 
in  the  country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexorii.  Thus, 
in  three  campaigns,  Caesar  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  not  yet  broken.  They  therefore  made 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  independence ; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  revolts  had  been  again 
and  again  pat  down  by  Caesar,  and  the  flower  of 
the  nation  had  perished  in  battle,  that  they  learnt 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

In  the  next  year,  B.  c.  55,  Pompey  and  Crassus 
were  consuls,  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
Luca.  They  experienced,  however,  more  opposition 
than  they  had  anticipated  :  the  aristocracy,  headed 
by  Cato,  threw  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  two  bills  proposed  by  the 
tribune  Trebonius  from  being  carried,  one  of  which 
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assigned  the  provinces  of  the  Spains  and  Syria  to 
the  consuls  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  the  other 
prolonged  Caesar's  provincial  government  for  five 
additional  years.  By  the  law  of  Valiums,  pu»»  d 
in  B.  c.  59,  Gaul  and  Illyricum  were  assigned  to 
Caesar  for  five  years,  namely,  from  the  1st  of 
January,  a.  c  58  to  the  end  of  December,  a  c  54 ; 
and  now,  by  the  law  of  Trebonius,  the  provinces 
were  continued  to  him  for  five  years  more,  namely, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  b.  c.  53  to  the  end  of 
the  year  49. 

In  B.  c.  55,  Caesar  left  Italy  earlier  than  usual, 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  a  war  with  tho 
Germans.  This  was  his  fourth  campaign  in  Gaul. 
The  Gauls  had  suffered  too  much  in  the  last  three 
campaigns  to  make  any  further  attempt  against  the 
Romans  at  present;  but  Caesar's  ambition  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  idle.  Fresh  wars  must  be 
undertaken  and  fresh  victories  gained  to  keep  him 
in  the  recollection  of  the  people,  and  to  employ  his 
troops  iu  active  service.  Two  German  tribes,  the 
Usipetes  and  the  Tcnchtheri,  had  been  driven  out 
of  their  own  country  by  the  Suevi,  and  had  crossed 
the  Rhine,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth, 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  GauL  This,  how- 
ever, Caesar  was  resolved  to  prevent,  and  accord- 
ingly prepared  to  attack  them.  The  Germans 
opened  negotiations  with  him,  but  while  these 
were  going  on,  a  body  of  their  cavalry  attacked 
and  defeated  Caesar's  Gallic  cavalry,  which  was 
vastly  superior  in  numbers.  On  the  next  day,  all 
the  German  chiefs  came  into  Caesar's  camp  to 
apologise  for  what  they  had  done ;  but,  instead  of 
accepting  their  excuse,  Caesar  detained  them,  and 
straightway  led  out  his  troops  to  attack  the  enemy. 
Deprived  of  their  leaders,  and  taken  by  surprise, 
the  Germans  after  a  feeble  resistance  took  to  flight, 
and  were  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  Roman  ca- 
valry. The  remainder  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Mow  ( Mouse)  and  the  Rhine,  but  few  crossed  the 
river  in  safety.  To  strike  terror  into  the  Germans, 
Caesar  resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine.  In  ten  days 
he  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne,  and,  after  spend- 
ing eighteen  days  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
and  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Sigambri,  he  re- 
turned to  Gaul  and  broke  down  the  bridge. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  was 
now  gone,  Caesar  resolved  to  invade  Britain.  His 
object  in  undertaking  this  expedition  at  such  a 
late  period  of  the  year  was  more  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal  observation, 
than  with  any  view  to  permanent  conquest  at  pre- 
sent. He  accordingly  took  with  him  only  two 
legions,  with  which  he  sailed  from  the  port  Itius 
(probably  Witaand,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne), 
and  effected  a  landing  somewhere  near  the  South 
Foreland,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives. 
Several  of  the  British  tribes  hereupon  sent  offers 
of  submission  to  Caesar;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  a  few 
days  afterwards,  they  took  up  arms  again.  Being 
however  defeated,  they  again  sent  offers  of  sub- 
mission to  Caesar,  who  simply  demanded  double 
the  number  of  hostages  he  had  originally  required, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Gaul  before  the 
season  should  be  further  advanced.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  wait  for  the  hostages,  but  commanded 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  in  Gaul.  On  his  return, 
he  punished  the  Morini,  who  had  revolted  in  his 
absence ;  and,  after  leading  his  troop » into  winters 
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quarters  among  the  Belgian*,  repaired,  as  usual,  to 
tiie  north  of  Italy.  Caesar  had  not  gained  any 
nrtories  in  this  campaign  equal  to  those  of  the 
(tote  former  years ;  but  his  victories  over  the  Ger- 
r.u>  and  far-distant  Britons  were  probably  re- 
nrdrd  by  the  Romans  with  greater  admiration 
than  his  conquests  of  the  Gauls.  The  senate  ae- 
cordiBgly  roted  him  a  public  thanksgiving  of  twenty 
iir«s  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Cato,  who 
(Wared,  that  Caesar  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  the 
L  npetfs  and  Tench  tberi,  to  prevent  the  gods  from 
Tisrtiagvpon  Rome  his  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions in  seizing  the  sacred  person*  of  ambassadors. 

The  greater  part  of  Caesar's  fifth  campaign,  u.  c. 
>U  wa,  occupied  with  his  second  invasion  of  Bri- 
tsin.  After  nuking  an  expedition  into  Illvricum, 
and  afterwards  into  the  country  of  the  Treviri, 
who  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  revolt,  he  set  sail 
fan  the  port  I  tics  with  an  army  of  five  legions, 
sad  buded  without  opposition  at  the  same  phtce 
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•»  m  the  former  year.  The  British  states  had 
"■•ltmsted  the  supreme  command  to  Caasivellaunus, 
»  chief  whose  territories  were  divided  from  the 
sariune  states  by  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames). 
The  Britons  bravely  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
iaraden,  but  were  defeated  in  a  series  of  engage- 
Jwots.  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at  the  only 
p«»  where  it  was  fordable,  took  the  town  of  Caa- 
•JTfusoDos,  and  conquered  great  part  of  the  coun- 
ts sf  Essex  and  Middlesex.  In  consequence  of 
the*  disasters,  Cassivellaunus  sued  for  peace ;  and, 
after  demanding  hostages,  and  settling  the  tribute 
vfuci  Britain  should  pay  yearly  to  the  Roman 
people,  Caesar  returned  to  Gaul  towards  the  latter 
P*n  of  the  summer.  Caesar  gained  no  more  by  his 
wraad  invasion  of  Britain  than  by  his  first.  He 
W  penetrated,  it  is  true,  further  into  the  country, 
tot  he  had  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
awts  behind  bim;  and  the  people  obeyed  the 
Koeaans  just  as  little  afterwards  as  they  had  done 
before. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  corn  in 
Ovd,  arising  from  a  drought  this  year,  Caesar 
**s  obliged,  contrary  to  his  practice  in  former 
rears,  to  divide  bis  forces,  and  station  his  legions 
**  the  winter  in  different  parts  of  GauL  This 
s-rrtwd  to  the  Gauls  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
rrcormng  their  lost  independence,  and  destroying 
u»«r  conquerors.    The  Ebu rones,  a  Gallic  people 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  near  the  mo- 
dern Tongres,  led  on  by  their  chiefs,  Ambiorix  and 
tativoleoa,  were  the  first  to  begin  the  revolt,  and 
sttacked  the  camp  of  the  legion  and  five  cohorts 
aoder  the  command  of  T.  Titurius  Sabinns  and 
L  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  only  fifteen  days  after  they 
**d  been  stationed  in  their  country.    Alarmed  at 
the  vast  hosts  which  surrounded  them,  and  fearing 
thai  they  should  soon  be  attacked  by  the  Germans 
the  Romans  quitted  their  camp,  with  the  in- 
;  :itioii  of  marching  Ui  the  winter-quarters  of  the 
legions  nearest  them  under  promise  of  a  safe-conduct 
from  Ambiorix.    This  step  was  taken  by  Sabinus 
«oin*t  the  wish  of  Cotta,  who  mistrusted  the  good 
&th  of  Ambiorix.  The  result  verified  his  fears :  the 


and  were  destroyed  almost  to  a  num.  This  was  the 
first  serious  disaster  that  Caesar  had  experienced  in 
GauL  Flushed  with  victory,  Ambiorix  and  the 
Klu  rones  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  camp  of 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator,  who  was  sta- 
with  one  legion  among  the  NerviL  The 


latter  people  and  the  Aduatici  readily  joined  the 
Eburones,  and  Cicero's  camp  was  soon  surrounded 
by  an  overwhelming  host.  Seconded  by  the  bra- 
very of  his  soldiers,  Cicero,  though  in  a  weak  state 
of  health,  repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  their  attempts 
to  storm  the  camp,  till  he  was  at  length  relieved  by 
Caesar  in  person,  who  came  to  his  assistance  with 
two  legions,  as  soon  as  be  heard  of  the  dangerous 
position  of  his  legate.  The  forces  of  the  enemy, 
which  amounted  to  60,000,  were  defeated  by  Caesar, 
who  then  joined  Cicero,  and  praised  him  and  his 
men  for  the  bravery  they  had  shewn.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul,  Caesar  re- 
solved to  remain  with  his  army  all  the  winter,  and 
accordingly  took  up  his  quarters  at  Samarobriva 
(Amiens).  About  the  same  time,  Indutiomarus, 
a  chief  of  the  Treviri,  attempted  to  form  a  confe- 
deracy against  the  Romans,  but  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  Labienus,  who  was  stationed  in  the 
country  of  the  Treviri. 

In  September  of  this  year,  b.  c  54,  Julia,  Cae- 
sars daughter  and  Pompey's  wife,  died  in  child- 
birth ;  but  her  death  did  not  at  the  time  affect  the 
relations  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  up  a  family  connexion  between 
them,  Caesar  proposed  that  his  niece  Octavia,  the 
wife  of  C.  MarceUus  and  the  sister  of  the  future 
emperor  Augustus,  should  marry  Pompey,  and 
that  he  himself  should  marry  Pompey's  daughter, 
who  was  now  the  wife  of  Faustus  Sulla.  This 
proposal,  however,  was  declined,  but  for  what  rea- 
son we  are  not  told. 

In  the  next  year,  n.  c.  53,  which  was  Caesars 
sixth  campaign  in  Gaul,  the  Gauls  again  took  up 
arms,  and  entered  into  a  most  formidable  conspi- 
racy to  recover  their  independence.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul  during  the  winter, 
had  led  Caesar  to  apprehend  a  general  rising  of  the 
natives ;  and  he  had  accordingly  levied  two  new 
legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  obtained  one  from 
Pompey,  who  was  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  as  proconsul  with  the  imperium.  Being 
thus  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  was  able  to 
subdue  the  nations  that  revolted,and  soon  compelled 
the  Nervii,  Senones,  Canutes,  Menapii,  and  Tre- 
viri to  return  to  obedience.  But  as  the  Treviri 
had  been  supported  by  the  Germans,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  again  a  little  above  the  spot  where  he 
had  passed  over  two  years  before,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  Ubii,  proceeded  to 
march  into  the  country  of  the  Suevi.  The  latter 
people,  however,  retired  to  their  woods  and  fast- 
nesses as  he  advanced  ;  and,  finding  it  impossible 
to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  again  recrohsed  the 
Rhine,  having  effected  as  little  as  in  his  previous 
invasion  of  the  countrv.  On  his  return,  he  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  put  down  Ambiorix,  who  still 
continued  in  arms.  The  country  of  the  Eburones 
was  hud  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  troops  of 
Ambiorix  were  again  and  again  defeated,  but  he 
himself  always  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  midst  of  this  war,  when  the 
enemy  were  almost  subdued,  Cicero's  camp  was 
surprised  by  a  body  of  the  Sigambri,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  almost  taken.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign,  Caesar  prosecuted  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  revolt  of  the  Senones  and 
Camutes,  and  caused  A  ceo,  who  had  been  the  chief 
ringleader  in  the  conspiracy,  to  be  put  to  death, 
lis  then  stationed  his  troops  for  the  winter  among 
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the  Treviri,  Lingones,  and  Sen  ones,  and  departed 
to  Cisalpine  Ganl. 

Upon  Caesar's  arrival  in  Citalpine  Gaul,  he 
hoard  of  the  death  of  Clodius,  who  was  killed  by 
Milo  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  b.  a  52.  This 
•rent  was  followed  by  tumult*,  which  rent  both 
Rome  and  Italy  asunder;  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported in  Gaul  that  Caesar  could  not  possibly  leave 
Italy  under  these  circumstance*.  The  unsuccessful 
issue  of  last  year's  revolt  had  not  yet  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  Gaols;  the  execution  of  A  ceo  had 
frightened  all  the  chiefs,  as  every  one  feared  that 
his  turn  might  come  next;  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man yoke  was  intense ;  and  thus  all  the  materials 
were  ready  for  a  general  conflagration.  It  was 
first  set  alight  by  the  Canutes,  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  it  spread  from  country  to  country, 
till  almost  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  in  names.  Even 
the  Aedui,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  faithful  allies 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  assisted  them  in  all  their 
wars,  subsequently  joined  the  general  revolt  At 
the  head  of  the  insurrection  was  Vercingetorix, 
a  young  man  of  noble  family  belonging  to  the 
Arverni,  and  by  far  the  ablest  general  that  Cae- 
sar had  yet  encountered.  Never  before  had  the 
Gauls  been  so  united :  Caesar's  conquests  of  the 
last  six  years  seemed  to  be  now  entirely  lost 
The  war,  therefore,  of  this  year,  a.  c.  52,  was  by 
far  the  most  arduous  that  Caesar  had  yet  carried 
on ;  but  his  genius  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
and  rendered  it  the  most  brilliant  of  all 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  news  of 
this  revolt  reached  Caesar,  for  the  Roman  calendar 
was  now  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time  of  the  year.    Caesar  would  gladly  have 
remained  in  Italy  to  watch  the  progress  of  events 
at  Rome  ;  but  not  merely  were  his  hard- won 
conquests  at  stake,  but  also  his  army,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  ruined  all  his  prospects  for 
the  future.    He  was  therefore  compelled  to  leave 
Rome  in  Pompey's  power,  and  set  out  to  join  his 
army.    It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  reach 
his  troops,  as  the  intermediate  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  order  them 
to  come  to  him  without  exposing  them  to  be  at- 
tacked on  their  march.    Having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  province  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  he 
resolved  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  crossing  the 
Cebenna  and  descending  into  the  country  of  the 
Arverni  (Auvergne).    With  the  forces  already  in 
the  province,  and  with  those  which  he  had  himself 
brought  from  Italy,  he  effected  a  passage  over  these 
mountains,  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
the  snow  lay  six  feet  on  the  ground.  The  Arverni, 
who  looked  upon  these  mountains  as  an  impregna- 
ble fortress,  had  mad*  no  preparations  to  resist 
Caesar,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Vercingetorix  to 
pray  him  to  come  to  their  assistance.    This  was 
what  Caesar  had  anticipated  :  his  only  object  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  this  point 
while  he  himself  stole  away  to  his  legions.  He 
accordingly  remained  only  two  days  among  the 
Arverni,  and  leaving  his  troops  there  in  command 
of  D.  Brutus,  he  arrived  by  rapid  journeys  in  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  where  two  of  his  legions 
were  stationed,  ordered  the  rest  to  join  him,  and 
had  assembled  his  whole  army  before  Vercingetorix 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  lost  no  time  in  attacking  the  chief  towns  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Vellaunodunum  (in  the  coun- 
try of  Chateau- Landon),  Genabum  (Orleans),  and 
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Noviodunum  (Nouan,  between  Orleans  and  Bour- 
ges),  fell  into  his  hands  without  difficulty.  Alarmed 
at  Caesar's  rapid  progress,  Vercingetorix  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  lay  waste  their  country  and 
destroy  their  towns,  that  Caesar  might  be  deprived 
of  all  sustenance  and  quarters  for  his  troops.  This 
plan  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect ;  but  Ava- 
ricnm  (Bourges),  the  chief  town  of  the  Biturigea, 
and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  was  spared  from  the 
general  destruction,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Ver- 
cingetorix. This  town  Caesar  accordingly  laid 
siege  to,  and,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Gauls,  it  was  at  length  taken,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  in- 
discriminately butchered  by  the  Roman  soldiery. 

Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  parts: 
one  division,  consisting  of  four  legions,  he  sent 
under  the  command  of  T.  Labienus  against  the  Sc- 
noiics  and  Parisii ;  the  other,  comprising  six  legions, 
he  led  himself  into  the  country  of  the  Arverni,  and 
with  them  laid  siege  to  Gergovia  (near  Clermont). 
The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  shortly  afterwards  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege,  but  not  until  he  had 
received  a  severe  repulse  in  attempting  to  storm 
the  town.  Meantime,  the  Aedui  had  taken  No- 
viodunum, in  which  Caesar  had  placed  all  his 
stores;  and,  as  his  position  had  now  become  very 
critical,  he  hastened  northwards  to  join  Labienus 
in  the  country  of  the  Senones.  By  rapid  marches 
he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  and  joined  Labienus  in  safety. 

The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  inspired  fresh  courage 
in  the  Gauls,  and  Vercingetorix  soon  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  much  larger  army  than  he  had 
hitherto  commanded.  Fearing  now  for  the  safety 
of  the  province,  Caesar  began  to  march  southwards 
through  the  country  of  the  Lingones  into  that  of 
the  Sequani.  The  Gauls  followed  him  in  vast 
numbers,  and  attacked  him  on  his  march.  After 
an  obstinate  engagement  m  which  Caesar  is  said 
to  have  lost  his  sword,  the  Gallic  cavalry  were 
repulsed  by  the  German  horse  whom  Caesar  had 
procured  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  Thereupon, 
Vercingetorix  led  off  his  infantry,  and  retreated 
towards  Alesia  (Alise  in  Burgundy,  between  Semur 
and  Dijon),  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Caesar. 
After  dismissing  his  cavalry,  Vercingetorix  shut 
himself  up  in  the  town,  which  was  considered  im- 

Eregnable,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  succours  from 
is  countrymen.  Caesar  immediately  laid  siege 
to  the  place,  and  drew  lines  of  circumvallation 
around  it  The  Romans,  however,  were  in  their 
turn  soon  surrounded  by  a  vast  Gallic  army,  which 
had  assembled  to  raise  the  siege.  The  Raman 
army  was  thus  placed  in  imminent  peril,  and  in  no 
instance  in  Caesar's  whole  life  was  bis  military 
genius  so  conspicuous.  He  was  between  two  great 
armies :  Vercingetorix  had  70,000  men  in  Alexia, 
and  the  Gallic  army  without  consisted  of  between 
250,000  and  300,000  men.  Still,  he  would 
not  raise  the  siege.  He  prevented  Vercingetorix 
from  breaking  through  the  lines,  entirely  routed 
the  Gallic  army  without  **>d  finally  compelled 
Alesia  to  surrender.  Vercingetorix  himself  thus 
fell  into  his  hands.  The  fall  of  Alesia  was  folio  wed 
by  the  submission  of  the  Aedui  and  Arverni.  Cae- 
sar then  led  his  troops  into  winter-quarters,  and 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  himself  at  Bibracte, 
in  the  country  of  the  Aedui.  After  receiving 
Caesar's  despatches,  the  senate  voted  him  a  public 
thanksgiving  of  twenty  days,  as  in  the  year  55. 
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The  victories  of  the  preceding  year  had  deter- 
niaed  the  fate  of  Gaul ;  but  many  states  still  re- 
mained in  amis,  and  entered  into  fresh  conspiracies 
during  the  winter.  The  next  year,  b.  c  51 ,  Cae- 
tsr'i  eighth  campaign  in  Gatd,  was  occupied  in  the 
redaction  of  tl«-*e  states,  into  the  particulars  of 
vkich  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
tint  he  conquered  in  succession  the  Carnutea,  the 
BcUoraci,  and  the  Annoric  states  in  western  Gaul, 
wwk  UicUodunam,  a  town  of  the  Cadurci  (Cahors), 
»nd  cWd  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  o: 
Aqoitaaia.  He  then  led  his  troops  into  winter- 
qosrten,  arid  pasted  the  winter  at  Nemetocenna  in 
Bcigiunt.  He  here  employed  himself  in  the  pacifi* 
oim  of  Gaul ;  and,  as  he  already  saw  that  his 
pewenor  would  soon  be  necessary  in  1  taly,  he  was 

soordingly  imposed  no  new  taxes,  treated  the 
******  with  honour  and  respect,  and  bestowed  great 
presents  upon  the  chiefs.  The  experience  of  the 
a*  two  years  had  taught  the  Gauls  that  they  had 
no  hope  of  contending  successfully  against  Caesar  ; 
sad  as  he  now  treated  them  with  mildness,  they 
«tre  the  more  readily  induced  to  submit  patiently 
fc>  the  rk(nan  yoke.  Having  thus  completed  the 
janiieation  of  GauL  Caesar  found  that  he  could 
ham  his  army  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  50,  and  there- 
to**, contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  repaired  at  the 
tad  «f  the  winter  to  Cisalpine  GauL 

While  Caesar  had  thus  been  actively  engaged 
in  Gaol  daring  the  Last  two  years,  atfairs  at  Rome 
W  ukea  a  turn,  which  threatened  a  speedy  rup- 
are  Between  him  and  Pompey.    The  death  of 
Crsnai  in  the  Parthian  war  in  a.  c.  53  bad  left 
<  artv  and  Pompey  alone  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
Pompey  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  raising 
Cstsar  to  power  in  order  to  serve  his  own  ends, 
ud  neter  seems  to  have  supposed   it  possible 
that  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  could  be  thrown 
aito  tiie  shade  by  any  man  in  the  world.  This, 
bewerer,  now  began  to  be  the  case ;  Caesar's  bril- 
liant rictories  in  Gaul  were  in  every  body's 
Booth ;  and  Pompey  saw   with  ill-diseuwd 
Dnrtincation  that  he  was  becoming  the  second 
prion  in  the  state.    Though  this  did  not  lead 
has  to  break  with  Caesar  at  once,  it  made  him 
uxwos  to  increase  his  power  and  influence, 
*&d  he  had  therefore  resolved  as  earlv  as  B.  c.  53 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  dictatorship.    He  ac- 
cordmgiy  used  no  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  die- 
fcdMwes  at  Rome  between  Milo  and  Clodius  in 
that  year,  in  hopes  that  all  parties  would  be 
wiling  to  accede  to  his  wishes  in  order  to  restore 
f"*e  to  the  city.    These  disturbances  broke  out 
wto  perfect  anarchy  on  the  death  of  Clodius  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  B,  c  52,  and 
•ol  to  the  appointment  of  Pompey  as  sole  consul 
the  concurrence  of  the  senate.  This,  it  is  true, 
«vl  not  entirely  meet  Pompey's  wishes,  yet  it  was 
the  first  step  which  the  aristocracy  had  taken  to 
rntify  Pompey,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  a  recon- 
Oiauon  with  them.    The  acta  of  Pompey  *s  consul- 
»hip,  which  were  all  directed  to  the  increase  of  his 
fpwer,  belong  to  Pompey's  life;  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  here,  that  among  other  things  he  ob- 
s-^ed  the  prolongation  of  his  government  in  Spain 
far  five  years  more ;  and  as  he  was  not  yet  prc- 
i«ed  to  break  entirely  with  Caesar,  he 'allowed 
of  the  tribunes  to  carry  a  law  exempting 
t**ar  from  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Rome  to 
k«ome  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.    The  ten 


years  of  Caesar's  government  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  b.  c  49,  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  B.  c.  48,  for  otherwise  he 
would  become  a  private  man. 

In  the  following  year,  B.  c  51,  Pompey  entered 
into  still  closer  connexions  with  the  aristocracy, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  not  willing  to  support  all 
the  violent  measures  of  the  consul  M.  Claudius 
Mareellus,  who  proposed  to  send  a  successor  to  Cae- 
sar, on  the  plea  that  the  war  in  Gaul  was  finished, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  in  his  absence.  At  length 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  consuls 
of  the  succeeding  year,  B.  c.  50,  should  on  the 
first  of  March  consult  the  senate  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  consular  provinces,  by  which  time 
it  was  hoped  that  Pompey  would  be  prepared  to 
take  decisive  measures  against  Car  sir.  The  con- 
suls for  the  next  year,  B.  c  50,  L.  Aemilius  Paul- 
lus  and  C.  Claudius  Mareellus,  and  the  powerful 
tribune  C  Curio,  were  all  reckoned  devoted  parti- 
sans of  Pompey  and  the  senate.  Caesar,  however, 
gained  over  Paullus  and  Curio  by  large  bribes, and 
with  an  unsparing  hand  distributed  immense  sums 
of  money  among  the  leading  men  of  Rome.  Thus 
this  year  passed  by  without  the  senate  coming  to 
any  decision.  The  great  fear  which  Pompey  and 
the  senate  entertained  was,  that  Caesar  should  In* 
elected  consul  while  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  the  consul  C.  Mareellus,  that  Caesar  should  lay 
down  his  command  by  the  13th  of  November. 
This  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Caesar  would  do  ; 
his  proconsulate  had  upwards  of  another  year  to 
run  ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man 
to  sue  for  the  consulship,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  life  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Cato  had 
declared  that  he  would  bring  Caesar  to  trial  as 
soon  as  he  laid  down  his  command  ;  but  the  trial 
would  have  been  only  a  mockery,  for  Pompey  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  would  have  overawed  the  judges  by  his 
soldiery  at  at  Milo's  trial  The  tribune  Curio 
consequently'  interposed  his  veto  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mareellus.  Meantime  Caesar  hud  come 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  spring  of  a.  c.  50,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
municipal  towns  and  colonies  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  respect  and  affection;  and  after  remain- 
ing there  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Transal- 
pine Gaul  and  held  a  review  of  his  whole  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  led  to  victory.  Anxious  to 
diminish  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  senate  had, 
under  pretext  of  a  war  with  the  Parthian  s,  ordered 
that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  furnish  a 
legion  to  be  sent  into  the  East.  The  legion  which 
Pompey  intended  to  devote  to  this  service  was  the 
one  he  had  lent  to  Caesar  in  b.  c  53,  and  which 
he  now  accordingly  demanded  back ;  and  although 
Caesar  saw  that  he  should  thus  be  deprived  of  two 
legions,  which  would  probably  be  employed  against 
himself,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  break  with 
the  senate  on  this  point,  and  felt  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  spare  even  two  legions.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  them  to  the  senate,  after  bestowing  libe- 
ral presents  upon  each  soldier.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  they  were  not,  as  Caesar  had  anticipated, 
sent  to  the  East,  but  were  ordered  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Capua.  After  this  Caesar  stationed  his 
remaining  eight  legions  in  winter-quarters,  four  in 
Belgium  and  four  among  the  Aeduu  and  then  re- 
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paired  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  Ravenna,  the  last  town  in  his  province 
bordering  upon  Italy,  and  there  met  C.  Curio,  who 
informed  him  more  particularly  of  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome. 

Though  war  seemed  inevitable,  Caesar  still  shew* 
ed  himself  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  aristocracy,  and  accordingly  sent  Curio  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  resign  his  command  if 
Pompey  would  do  the  same,  bnt  intimated  that 
he  would  continue  to  hold  it  if  Pompey  did  not 
accede  to  his  offer.  Curio  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  first  of  January,  a  c  49,  the  day  on  which 
tbe  new  consols  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  C. 
Claudius  Marcellus  entered  upon  their  office.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  tribunes  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius  Longinu*  forced  the  se- 
nate to  allow  the  letter  to  be  read,  but  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  house  to  take  the  subject  of  it 
into  deliberation  and  come  to  a  vote  upon  it-  The 
consuls,  however,  brought  before  the  house  the  state 
of  tbe  republic  in  general ;  and  after  a  violent  de- 
bate the  motion  of  Scipio,  Pompey 's  father-in-law, 
was  carried,  •*  that  Caesar  should  disband  his  army 
by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  he 
should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state." 
Upon  this  motion  the  tribunes  M.  Antonius  and 
Q.  Cassius  put  their  veto ;  but  their  opposition  was 
set  at  naught  Pompey  had  now  made  up  bis 
mind  to  crush  Caesar,  if  possible,  and  accordingly 
the  more  violent  counsels  prevailed,  Antonius  and 
Cassius  were  ejected  from  the  senate-house,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  January  the  senate  passed  the  decree, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  martial 
law,  that  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  **  should 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  stale."  Antonius  and 
Cassius  considering  their  Uvea  no  longer  safe,  fled 
from  tbe  city  in  disguise  to  Caesar's  army,  and 
called  upon  him  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of 
the  tribunes.  War  was  now  declared.  The  senate 
entrusted  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Pompey, 
made  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces,  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  certain  districts,  the  defence 
of  each  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  some  dis- 
tinguished senator,  determined  that  fresh  levies  of 
troops  shouM  be  held,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  public  treasury  to  Pompey.  Pompey  had 
had  all  along  no  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  of 
a  war  ;  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  scarcely 
possible  that  Caesar  should  ever  seriously  think  of 
marching  against  him ;  his  great  fame,  he  thought, 
would  cause  a  multitude  of  troops  to  flock  around 
him  whenever  he  wished  them;  and  thus  in  his 
confidence  of  success,  he  had  neglected  all  means 
for  raising  an  army.  In  addition  to  this  he  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  Caesar's 
troops,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
ready  to  desert  their  general  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Consequently,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Pompey  had  scarcely  any  troops  except  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  obtained  from  Caesar,  and 
on  the  fidelity  of  which  he  could  by  no  means 
rely.  So  unpopular  too  was  the  senatorial  party 
in  Italy,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  levy  troops,  and  when  levied,  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  Caesar. 

As  soon  as  Caesar  learnt  the  last  resolution  of 
the  senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiers,  informed 
them  of  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained,  and  called 
upon  them  to  support  him.   Finding  them  quite 


willing  to  follow  him,  he  crossed  the  Rubicon 
which  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and  oc- 
cupied Ariminum,  where  he  met  with  the  tri- 
bunes. He  commenced  his  enterprise  with  only 
one  legion,  consisting  of  5000  foot  soldiers  and 
300  horse,  but  others  had  orders  to  follow  him 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  expedition,  that  the  enemy 
might  have  no  time  to  complete  their  prepara- 
tions. Therefore,  though  it  was  the  middle  of 
winter,  he  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  such  was  the  popularity  of  his  cause  in  Italy, 
that  city  after  city  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
his  march  was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  Arre- 
tium,  Pisaurum,  Fanum,  Aneona,  Iguvium,  and 
Auximum,  fell  into  his  bands.  These  sucecsw* 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  at  Home ;  it  was 
reported  that  Caesar's  cavalry  was  already  near 
the  gates  of  the  city ;  a  general  panic  seized  the 
I  senate,  and  they  fled  from  the  aty  even  without 
taking  with  them  tbe  money  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  did  not  recover  their  courage  till 
they  had  got  as  far  south  as  Capua.  Caesar 
continued  his  victorious  march  through  Pkenum 
till  he  came  to  Corfinium,  which  was  tbe  first  town 
that  offered  him  any  vigorous  resistance.  L.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenoharbus  who  had  been  appointed 
Caesar's  successor  in  Gaul,  had  thrown  himself 
into  Corfinium  with  a  strong  force ;  but  as  Pompey 
did  not  come  to  his  assistance,  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  place,  and  fell  himself  into  Caesar's 
hands,  together  with  several  other  senators  and 
distinguished  men.  Caesar,  with  the  same  cle- 
mency which  he  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  civil  war,  dismissed  thcin  aU  uninjured,  and 
hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  had  now  re- 
solved to  abandon  Italy  and  was  accordingly  has- 
tening on  to  Brundisium,  intending  from  thence 
to  sail  to  Greece.  Pompey  reached  Brundisium 
before  Caesar,  but  had  not  sailed  when  the  latter 
arrived  before  the  town.  Caesar  straightway  laid 
siege  to  the  place,  but  Pompey  abandoned  it  on 
the  17  th  of  March  and  embarked  for  Greece. 
Caesar  was  unable  to  follow  Pompey  for  want  of 
ships,  and  therefore  determined  to  march  against 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  Pompey**  legates  in  Spain, 
who  possessed  a  powerful  army  in  that  country.  He 
accordingly  marched  bock  from  Rrundisium  and 
repaired  to  Rome,  having  thus  in  three  months 
become  the  supreme  master  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 

After  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
for  a  short  time,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  having  left 
M.  Lopidus  in  charge  of  the  city  and  M.  Antonius 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  Italy.  He  sent 
Curio  to  drive  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  Q.  Valerius  to 
take  possession  of  Sardinia,  and  C.  Antonius  to 
occupy  IHyricum.  Curio  and  Valerius  obtained 
possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  without  opposi- 
tion; and  Curio  then  passed  over  into  Africa, 
which  was  in  possession  of  the  Pompeian  party. 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  strong  opposition,  and 
at  length  was  defeated  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle 
with  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  who  supported 
P.  Atiua  Varus  the  Pompeian  commander.  C. 
Antonius  also  met  with  bud  success  in  Illyri- 
cum,  for  his  army  was  defeated  and  he  himself 
taken  prisoner.  These  events,  however,  hap- 
pened at  a  later  period  in  this  year;  and  these 
disasters  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Cae- 
sar's victories  in  the  meantime  in  Spain.  Caesar 
left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  on  his 
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nmrai  in  onui  rouna,  mat  jviasMiin  ri  iusrti  to 
submit  to  him.  He  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  hat  unable  to  take  it  immediately,  he  left 
C  Trebonius  and  D.  Brutus  with  part  of  hit  troop* 
to  prow  cute  the  siege,  and  continued  his  march  to 
Spain.  In  this  country  Pom  per  had  seven 
legions,  three  under  the  command  of  L.  Afranius 
in  the  nearer  province,  two  under  M.  Petreius  in 
the  further,  and  two  under  M.  Terentius  Varro 
also  in  the  latter  province  west  of  the  Anas 
(Guadiana).  Varro  remained  in  the  west ;  but 
Afranitu  and  Petreius  on  the  approach  of  Caesar 
united  their  forces,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
near  the  town  of  Ilerda  (Lerida  in  Catalonia)  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sicoris  (Segre).  Into  the 
details  of  this  campaign  we  cannot  enter.  It  is 
•■nfFcieTit  to  »tate,  that,  after  experiencing  great 
<iirf:cult)e»  at  rim  and  some  reverses,  Caesar  at 
length  reduced  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  such 
r.i-IricuJtie«i  that  tnev  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
They  themselves  were  dismissed  uninjured,  part  of 
their  troop*  d  i*  handed,  and  the  remainder  incorpo- 
rated among  Caesar's  troops,  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded to  march  against  Varro;  but  after  the 
notary  over  Afranius  and  Pet  reins,  there  was  no 
army  in  Spain  capable  of  resisting  the  conqueror, 
arxi  Varro  accordingly  surrendered  to  Caesar  when 
the  latter  arrived  at  Cordnba  (Cordova).  Having 
thus  subdued  all  Spain,  which  had  engaged  him 
only  forty  days  be  returned  to  GauL  Mas&ilia  had 
not  yet  yielded,  bat  the  siege  had  been  prosecuted 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  the  in  habitants  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  town  soon  after  his 
arrival  before  the  walls. 

While  Caesar  was  before  Massilia,  he  received 
intelligence  that  he  had  been  appointed  dictator 
by  the  praetor  M.  Lepidus,  who  had  been  em- 
powered to  do  so  by  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose. 
This  appointment,  which  was  of  course  made  in 
accordance  with  Caesar'*  wishes,  was  contrary  to 
all  precedent ;  for  a  praetor  had  not  the  power  of 
nominating  a  dictator,  and  the  senate  was  entirely 
rested  over:  bat  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  established 
under  such  ctrcum stances ;  it  was  necessary 
there  should  be  a  higher  magistrate  than 
to  hold  the  eomitia  for  the  election  of 
the  consuls;  and  Caesar  wished  to  enter  Rome 
invested  with  some  high  official  power,  which 
he  could  not  do  so  long  as  he  was  merely  pro- 
comal.    Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Massilia  sur- 
rendered, Caesar  hastened  to  Home  and  entered 
upon  his  dictatorship,  but  laid  it  down  again  at 
the  end  of  eleven  days  after  holding  the  consular 
eomitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  ServiliusVatia 
I  Marietta  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
But  during  these  eleven  days  he  caused  some  very 
inrportant  laws  to  be  pasted.    The  first,  which  was 
intended  to  relieve  debtors,  but  at  the  same  time 
protect  to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  creditors, 
*-as  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  a  most  salntary 
measure.    (For  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  see 
Ihsi.  of  AnL  s.  v.  Julia  Ler  dr.  FoenoreJ)  He  next 
r  etained  the  reversal  of  the  sentences  which  had 
■  »"tn  pronounced  against  various  persons  in  ac- 
<t>rdanee  with  the  laws  pawed  in  Pompey's  last 
consulship;  he  also  obtained  the  recall  of  several 
other  exiles ;  he  further  restored  the  descendants 
of  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the 
mioyin*nt  of  their  right*,  and  rewarded  the  Tran*- 
;ctdani  by  the  citizenship  for  their  faithful  support 
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|     After  laying  down  the  dictatorship,  Caesar  went 
December  to  Brundisium,  where  he  had  p re- 


in 


viously  ordered  his  troops  to  assemble.  He  had 
loot  many  men  in  the  long  march  from  Spain,  and 
also  from  sickness  arising  from  their  passing  the 
autumn  in  the  sooth  of  Italy.  Pompcy  bad  not 
been  idle  during  the  summer,  and  had  employed  his 
time  in  raining  a  large  army  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
the  East,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.  He  thus 
collected  an  army  consisting  of  nine  legions  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  its 
exact  strength,  as  we  do  not  know  the  number  of 
men  which  each  legion  contained,  it  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  army  which  Caesar  had  assembled 
at  Brundisium.  His  fleet  entirely  commanded  the 
sea,  and  bo  small  was  the  number  of  Caesar's  ships, 


that  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  venture 
to  cross  the  sea  in  face  of  Pompey's  superior  fleet. 
This  circumstance,  and  also  the  time  of  the  year 
caused  M.Bibulus.the  commander  of  Pompey's  fleet, 
to  relax  in  his  guard ;  and  thus  when  Caesar  set  sail 
from  Brundisium,  on  the  4th  of  January,  he  arrived 
the  next  day  in  safety  on  the  coast  of  Epeirus.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  his 
ships,  Caesar  waa  able  to  carry  over  only  seven  le- 

S'ons,  which,  for  the  causes  previously  mentioned, 
id  been  so  thinned  as  to  amount  only  to  15,000  foot 
and  500  horse.  After  landing  this  force,  he  sent  back 
his  ships  to  bring  over  the  remainder ;  but  part  of 
the  fleet  was  intercepted  in  its  return  by  M.  Bibulus, 
who  cruelly  put  all  the  crews  to  death ;  and  the 
Pompetan  fleet  kept  up  such  a  strict  watch  along 
the  coast,  that  the  remainder  of  Caesar's  army  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Brundisium. 
Caesar  was  thus  in  a  critical  position,  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  country,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his 
army  ;  but  he  knew  that  be  could  thoroughly  rely 
on  his  men,  and  therefore  immediately  commenced 
acting  on  the  offensive.  After  gaining  possession 
of  Oricum  and  A  poll  on  ia,  he  hastened  northwards, 
in  hopes  of  surprising  Dyrrhaehium,  where  all 
Pompey's  stores  were  deposited ;  but  Pompey,  by 
rapid  marches,  reached  this  town  before  him,  and 
both  armies  then  encamped  opposite  to  each  other, 
Pompey  on  the  right  and  Caesar  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Apsus.  Caesar  was  at  length  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  which  were  brought 
over  from  Brundisium  with  great  difficulty  by  M, 
Antonius  and  Q.  Fufius  Calcnns.  Pompey  mean- 
time had  retired  to  some  high  ground  near  Dyr- 
rhaehium, and  as  he  would  not  venture  a  battle 
with  Caesar's  veterans,  Caesar  began  to  blockade 
him  in  bis  position,  and  to  erect  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  of  an  extraordinary  extent;  but  when 
these  were  nearly  completed,  Pompey  forced  a 
passage  through  Caesar's  lines,  and  drove  back 
his  legions  with  considerable  loss.  Caesar  thus 
found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  from  his 
present  position,  and  accordingly  commenced  his 
march  for  Thessaly,  pursued  by  Pompey's  army, 
which  was  not  however  able  to  come  up  with  him. 
Pompey's  plan  of  avoiding  a  general  engagement 
with  Caesar's  veterans  till  he  could  place  more 
reliance  upon  his  own  troops,  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  and  had  been  hitherto  crowned  with 
success ;  but  his  victory  at  Dyrrhaehium  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  inspired  him  with  more  confi- 
dence, and  induced  him  to  give  heed  to  those  of 
his  officers  who  recommended  him  to  bring  the 
contest  to  an  issue  by  an  immediate  battle,  Ac- 
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cordingly,  when  Pompcy  came  np  with  Cacnar, 
who  was  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Phartalus  or 
Pharsalia,  in  Thcssaly,  he  offered  him  battle,  which 
was  readily  accepted  by  Caesar.  Their  numbers 
were  very  unequal  :  Poropey  had  45,000  foot* 
soldiers  and  7000  horse,  Caesar  22,000  foot-soldiers 
and  1000  horse.  The  battle,  which  was  fought  on 
the  9th  of  August,  b.  c.  48,  according  to  the  old 
calendar,  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pompey's 
army.  Pompey  fled  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  pursued 
by  Caesar,  but  was  murdered  there  before  the 
latter  arrived  in  the  country.  [Pomprius.] 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  decided  the  fate  of  the 
republic.  When  news  of  it  reached  Rome,  various 
laws  were  passed,  which  conferred  in  fact  supreme 
power  upon  Caesar.  Though  absent,  he  was  no- 
minated dictator  a  second  time,  and  that  not  for 
six  months  or  a  shorter  time,  but  for  a  whole  year. 
He  appointed  M.  Antonius  his  master  of  the  horse, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  September  of  this 
year  (b,  c.  48),  so  that  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  his  dictatorship  and  consulship  did 
not  coincide,  as  some  modern  writers  have  repre- 
sented. He  whs  also  nominated  to  the  consulship 
for  the  next  five  years,  but  this  privilege  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of;  he  was  invested,  moreover, 
with  the  tribunicial  power  for  life,  and  with  the 
right  of  holding  all  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
the  choice  of  the  plebeian  tribunes ;  and  it  was  fur 
this  reason  that  no  magistrates  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  piebs  were  elected  for  the  next  year,  as 
Caesar  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  September  in 
H.  c.  47. 

Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  said, 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  became  involved  in  a  war,  which  detained  him 
several  months,  and  gave  the  remains  of  the  Pom- 
peian  party  time  to  rally  and  to  make  fresh  prepa- 
rations for  continuing  the  war.  The  war  in  Egypt, 
usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose  from 
Caesar's  resolving  to  settle  the  disputes  respect- 
ing the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  Caesar  de- 
termined that  Cleopatra,  whose  fascinations  com- 
pletely won  his  heart,  and  her  elder  brother  Ptole- 
my should  reign  in  common ;  but  as  this  decision 
was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  Caesar,  in 
which  he  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  forces. 
Rut,  having  received  reinforcements,  he  finally 
prevailed,  and  placed  Cleopatra  and  her  younger 
brother  on  the  throne,  as  the  elder  had  perished  in 
the  course  of  the  contest.  It  was  soon  after  this, 
that  Cleopatra  had  a  son  by  Caesar.  (Carsarion; 
Clbopatra.] 

After  bringing  the  Alexandrine  war  to  a  close, 
in  the  Utter  end  of  March,  b.c.  47,  Caesar  marched 
through  Syria  into  Pontus  in  order  to  attack  Phar- 
naccs,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mithridates,  who 
had  defeated  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  one  of  Caesar's 
legates.  This  war,  however,  did  not  detain  him 
long ;  for  Pharnaces,  venturing  to  come  to  an  open 
battle  with  the  dictator,  was  utterly  defeated,  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  near  Zebi.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  settling  the  affairs  of  the  provinces 
in  the  way,  and  arrived  in  the  capital  in  Septem- 
ber. As  the  year  of  his  dictatorship  was  nearly 
expiring,  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  to  the 
dignity  again  for  a  year,  and  he  nominated 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  his  master  of  the  horse. 
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His  third  dictatorship  consequently  begins  before 
the  termination  of  the  year  47.  The  property 
of  Pompey  and  of  several  others  of  the  aristo- 
cracy was  now  confiscated  and  sold  by  public 
auction.  That  be  might  the  more  easily  re- 
ward his  own  friends,  the  dictator  increased  the 
number  of  praetors  and  of  the  members  of  the 
priestly  colleges,  and  also  introduced  s  great  num- 
ber of  his  partisans  into  the  senate.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year  he  elevated  Q.  Fun  us  Calenus 
and  P.  Vatinius  to  the  consulship,  but  he  caused 
himself  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  to  be  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  quelled  a  formidable 
mutiny  of  his  troops  which  had  broken  out  in 
Campania. 

Caesar  did  not  remain  in  Rome  more  than  two 
or  three  months.  With  his  usual  activity  and 
energy,  he  set  out  to  Africa  before  the  end  of  the 
year  (b.c.  47),  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Scipio  and  Cato,  who  had  collected  a  large  army 
in  that  country.  Their  forces  were  far  greater 
than  Caesar  could  bring  against  them  at  present ; 
but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  advantage  which 
a  general  has  in  acting  on  the  offensive,  and 
had  too  much  reliance  on  his  own  genius  to  be 
alarmed  by  mere  disparity  of  numbers.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  however,  Caesar 
was  in  considerable  difficulties ;  but,  having  been 
joined  by  some  of  his  other  legions,  he  was  able  to 
prosecute  the  campaign  with  more  vigour, and  finally 
brought  it  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  B.  c  46,  in  which  the  Pompeian 
army  was  completely  defeated.  Cato,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  The  other  towns  in  Africa  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  Caesar  was  thus  able  to  be  in  Rome 
again  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  according  to  the 
old  calendar. 

Caesar  was  now  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  As  he  drew  near  to  Rome,  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  enemies 
lest,  notwithstanding  his  former  clemency,  he  should 
imitate  Marins  and  Sulla,  and  proscribe  all  his 
opponent*.  But  these  fears  were  perfectly  ground- 
less. A  love  of  cruelty  was  no  port  of  Caesar's 
nature;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  which  victors 
rarely  shew,  and  least  of  all  those  in  civil  wars,  he 
freely  forgave  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him, 
and  declared  that  he  should  make  no  difference 
between  Pompeians  and  Cacsariana.  His  object 
was  now  to  allay  animosities,  and  to  secure  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  the  citisens  of  his  new 
kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  African  vic- 
tory reached  Rome,  and  before  he  himself  arrived 
there,  a  public  thanksgiving  of  forty  days  was  de- 
creed in  his  honour,  and  the  dictatorship  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  ten  years,  and  the  censorship, 
under  the  new  title  of  "Praefectus  Monun,"  for 
three  years.  Caesar  had  never  yet  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph ;  and,  as  he  had  now  no  further  enemies  to 
meet,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  cele- 
brating his  victories  in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and 
Africa  by  four  magnificent  triumphs.  None  of 
these,  however,  were  in  honour  of  his  successes  in 
the  civil  war;  and  consequently  his  African  tri- 
umph was  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Juba, 
and  not  over  Scipio  and  Cato.  These  triumphs 
were  followed  by  largesses  of  com  and  money  to 
the  people  and  the  soldiers,  by  public  banquets 
and  nil  sorts  of  entertainments.    Never  before  had 
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tbo  games  of  the  circus  and  the  amphitheatre  been 
celebrated  with  such  splendour;  for  Caesar  well 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Roman  populace,  and  that 
they  would  be  willing  enough  to  surrender  their 
so-called  liberties  if  they  were  well  fed  and  amused. 

Caesar  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a  legis- 
lator. He  now  proceeded  to  correct  the  various 
evils  which  had  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  several  laws  suitable  to  the  alter- 
ed condition  of  the  commonwealth.  He  attempted 
by  severe  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  the  extrava- 
gance which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  other  general  from  fol- 
lowing his  own  career,  he  obtained  a  law  by 
which  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  praeto- 
rian province  for  longer  than  one  year,  or  a  consular 
for  more  than  two  years.  But  the  most  important 
of  his  changes  this  year  (a  c  46)  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to 
his  country  and  the  civilised  world,  and  which  he 
accomplished  in  his  character  as  pontifex  maximus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sosigenes,  the  Alexandrine  ma- 
thematician, and  the  scribe  M.  Flavins,  though  be 
himself  also  was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy. 
The  regulation  of  the  Roman  calendar  had  always 
been  entrusted  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  year  at 
their  pleasure  for  political  purposes ;  and  the  confu- 
sion bad  at  length  become  so  great,  that  the  Roman 
year  was  three  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time. 
To  remedy  this  serious  evil,  Caesar  added  90  days 
to  this  year,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year  consist 
•f  445  days ;  and  he  guarded  against  a  repetition 
•f  similar  errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year 
to  the  sun's  course.  ( Diet,  of  A  at  s.  e.  CaUttdarittm.) 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  Caesar  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  in  Spain,  where  the  remains  of 
the  Pompeian  party  had  again  collected  a  large 
army  under  the  command  of  Pompcy's  sons,  Cneius 
and  Sextos.  Having  been  previously  designated 
consul  and  dictator  for  the  following  year,  Caesar 
set  out  for  Spain  at  the  latter  end  of  b.  c  46. 
With  his  usual  activity,  be  arrived  at  Obulco  near 
Corduba  in  twenty-seven  days  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  Rome.  He  found  the  enemy  able  to 
oner  stronger  opposition  than  he  had  anticipated; 
but  he  brought  the  war  to  a  close  bv  the  battle  of 
Munda,  on  the  17th  of  March,  o.  c."  45,  in  which 
he  entirely  defeated  the  enemy.  It  was,  however, 
a  hard-fought  battle  :  Caesar's  troops  were  at  first 
driven  back,  and  were  only  rallied  again  by  their 
general*  exposing  his  own  person,  like  a  common 
soldier,  in  the  front  line  of  the  battle.  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but  Sextos 
made  good  his  escape.  The  settlement  of  the 
affairs  in  Spain  detained  Caesar  in  the  province 
some  months  longer,  and  he  consequently  did  not 
reach  Rome  till  September.  He  entered  the  city 
at  the  beginning  of  October  in  triumph  on  account 
of  his  victories  in  Spain,  although  the  victory  had 
been  gained  over  Roman  citisens,  and  he  also  al- 
lowed triumphs  to  his  legates  Fahius  .Maximus  and 

Pedius.  The  senate  received  him  with  the  most 
servile  (lattery.  They  had  in  his  absence  voted  a 
public  thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  on  account  of  his 
victory  in  Spain,  and  various  other  honorary  de- 
crees, and  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
him  every  species  of  adulation  and  homage.  He 
was  to  wear,  on  all  public  occasions,  the  triumphal 
robe ;  he  was  to  receive  the  title  of 44  Father  of  his 


country ;"  statues  of  him  were  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  temples ;  his  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins; 
the  month  of  Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honour,  and  he  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
rank  among  the  gods.  Rut  there  were  still  more 
important  decrees  than  these,  which  were  intended 
to  legalise  his  power  and  confer  upon  him  the  whole 
government  of  the  Roman  world.  He  received  the 
title  of  imperator  for  life ;  he  was  nominated  consul 
for  the  next  ten  years,  and  both  dictator  and  prae- 
fectus  morum  for  life;  his  person  was  declared 
sacred ;  a  guard  of  senators  and  knights  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect  him,  and  the  whole  senate  took 
an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  Caesar  ex- 
erted his  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  used  it  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  still  pursued  his  former  merciful  course :  no 
proscriptions  or  executions  took  place ;  and  he  began 
to  revolve  vast  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  He  was  at  the  same  time  ohliged  to 
reward  his  followers,  and  for  that  reason  he  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  senators,  augmented  the 
number  of  public  magistrates,  so  that  there  were  to 
be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  quaestors,  and  six  aediles, 
and  he  added  new  members  to  the  priestly  colleges. 
Among  his  other  plans  of  internal  improvement,  he 
proposed  to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws, 
to  establish  public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expeditions  against  the  Parthian*  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  bad  already 
begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure  to 
the  East.  In  the  midst  of  these  vast  projects  he 
entered  upon  the  but  year  of  his  life,  a.  c.  44,  and 
his  fifth  consulship  and  dictatorship.  He  had 
made  M.  Antony  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  M.  Lepidus  the  master  of  the  horse.  Caesar 
had  for  some  time  past  resolved  to  preserve  the 
supreme  power  in  bis  family;  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  had  fixed  upon  his  great- 
nephew  Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus) 
as  his  successor.  Possessing  royal  power,  he  now 
wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  which  he  might 
band  down  to  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  got  his  colleague  Antony  to  offer  him 
the  diadem  in  public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lu- 
percalia  (the  15th  of  February);  but,  seeing  that 
the  proposition  was  not  favourably  received  by 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  decline  it  for  the  pre- 
sent. Caesars  wish  for  the  title  of  king  must 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
empty  honour,  the  reality  of  which  be  already  pos- 
sessed. Had  he  obtained  it,  and  been  able  to  be- 
queath it  to  his  successor,  he  would  have  saved  the 
state  from  many  of  the  evils  which  subsequently 
arose  from  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  it  was  finally  established  by  Au- 
gustus. The  state  would  then  have  become  an 
hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
and  rapacious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  conspiracy  against  Caesars  life 
had  been  already  formed  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  had  been  set  afoot  by 
Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar's,  and  there 
were  more  than  sixty  persons  privy  to  it.  Per- 
sonal hatred  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  motive 
of  Cassius,  and  probably  of  several  others.  Many 
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of  them  had  taken  an  Retire  part  in  the  wnr  against 
Caesar,  and  had  not  only  been  forgiTen  by  him, 
but  raised  to  offices  of  rank  and  honour ;  but  for- 
giveness by  an  enemy,  instead  of  exciting  gratitude, 
only  renders  the  benefactor  still  more  hateful  to 
men  of  low  and  base  minds.  They  pretended  that 
their  object  was  to  restore  liberty  to  the  state,  and 
some,  perhaps  M.  Brutus  among  the  rest,  believed 
that  they  should  be  doing  good  service  to  their 
country  by  the  assassination  of  its  ruler.  But  the 
majority  were  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the  mere 
motive  of  restoring  their  own  party  to  power: 
every  open  attempt  to  crush  their  enemy  had  failed, 
and  they  bad  now  recourse  to  assassination  as  the 
only  means  of  accomplishing  their  object  Their 
project  was  nearly  discovered;  but  Caesar  disre- 
garded the  warnings  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
fell  by  the  dappers  of  his  assassins  in  the  senate- 
house,  on  the  ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March,  &  c  44. 
Caesar's  death  was  undoubtedly  a  loss  not  only  for 
the  Roman  people,  but  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  republic  was  utterly  lost;  it  could  not  have 
been  restored ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  poiwiln- 
lity  of  establishing  it  again,  it  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  aristocracy,  which 
would  only  have  sought  its  own  aggrandizement  upon 
the  ruins  of  iu  country.  Now  the  Roman  world  was 
called  to  go  through  many  years  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed,  till  it  rested  again  under  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talents,  the 
power,  nor  the  inclination  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Tast  and  salutary  plans  of  his  uncle.  When  we 
recollect  the  latter  years  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  class, 
the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  con- 
stantly occurred  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  days  of  the  republic  had  come, 
and  that  its  only  hope  of  peace  and  security  was 
under  the  strong  hand  of  military  power.  And 
fortunate  was  it  in  obtaining  a  ruler  so  mild  and 
so  beneficent  as  Caesar.  Pompey  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  he  was  weak  and  irresolute,  and  was 
surrounded  by  men  who  would  have  forced  him 
into  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  acts,  if  his 
party  had  prevailed. 

Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  personal  appearance  was  noble  and 
commanding ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, and  with  black  eyes  full  of  expression. 
He  never  wore  a  beard,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  his  head  was  bald.  Mis  constitution  was 
originally  delicate,  and  he  was  twice  attacked  by 
epilepsy  while  transacting  public  business;  but, 
by  constant  exercise  and  abstemious  living,  he  had 
acquired  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and  could  en- 
dure almost  any  amount  of  exertion,  fie  took 
great  pains  with  his  person,  and  was  considered  to 
be  effeminate  in  his  dress.  His  moral  character,  as 
far  as  the  connexion  of  the  sexes  goes,  was  as  low 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  His 
intrigues  with  tho  most  distinguished  Roman  la- 
dies were  notorious,  and  he  was  equally  lavish  of 
his  favours  in  the  provinces. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  intellectual  character  of 
Caesar,  we  see  that  he  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  most  various  talents,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  and  attainments  in 
the  most  diversified  pursuits.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver, 
a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologer, 
a  mathematician  and  an  architect.  He  was  equally 
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fitted  to  excel  in  all,  and  has  given  proofs  that  he 
would  have  surpassed  almost  all  other  men  in  any 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his 
extraordinary  mind.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  great- 
est man  of  antiquity ;  and  this  fact  must  be  our 
apology  for  the  length  to  which  this  notice  has  ex- 
tended. His  greatness  as  a  general  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shewn  by  the  above  sketch ;  but  one  cir- 
cumstance, which  has  been  generally  overlooked, 
places  his  genius  for  war  in  a  most  striking  light. 
Till  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  went  as  propraetor 
into  Spain,  Caesar  had  been  almost  entirely  en- 
gaged in  civil  life.  He  had  served,  it  is  true,  in 
his  youth,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
campaigns  of  secondary  importance ;  he  had  never 
been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  his  whole  mili- 
tary experience  must  have  been  of  the  most  Inn  i  ted 
kind.  Most  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  been  distinguished  at  an  early 
age  :  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  gained  some 
of  their  roost  brilliant  victories  under  the  age  of 
thirty ;  but  Caesar  from  the  age  of  twenty-three 
to  forty  had  seen  nothing  of  war,  and,  notwith- 
standing, appears  all  at  once  as  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  Caesar  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  always  took  pleasure 
in  the  society  and  conversation  of  men  of  learning. 
He  himself  was  the  author  of  many  works,  the 
majority  of  which  has  been  lost.  The  purity  of 
his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  were  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  are  con- 
spicuous in  his  **  Commentarii,"  which  are  his 
only  works  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  first  seven  years  of  the 
Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  of  the 
Civil  war  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alex- 
andrine in  three  books.  In  them  Cwesar  has  care- 
fully avoided  all  rhetorical  embellishments  ;  he 
narrates  the  events  in  a  clear  unassuming  style, 
and  with  such  apparent  truthfulness  that  he  carries 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  They  seem 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  course  of  his  cam- 
paigns, and  were  probably  worked  up  into  their  pre- 
sent form  during  his  winter-quarters.  Tlw  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  War  were  published  after 
the  completion  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  and  those  on  the 
Civil  War  probably  after  bis  return  from  Alexan- 
dria. The  "  Ephemerides''  of  Caesar  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  but  only  as  the 
Greek  name  of  the  **  CommentariL"  Neither  of 
these  works,  however,  completed  the  history  of 
the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of  the 
former  was  completed  in  an  eighth  book,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of  the 
Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  three  separate  books,  which  are  also 
ascribed  to  Hirtius.  The  question  of  their  author- 
ship is  discussed  under  Hirticr. 

Besides  the  Commentaries,  Caesar  also  wrote 
the  following  works,  which  have  been  lost,  but  the 
mere  titles  of  which  arc  a  proof  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity and  diversified  knowledge: — 1.  **  Ora- 
tiones,"  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  account,  and  a  complete  list  of  which 
is  given  in  Meyer's  Oratorum  Jtomcmorum 
FragmtnUt)  p.  404,  Ac,  2nd  ed.  The  ancient 
writers  speak  of  Caesar  as  one  of  the  first  orators 
of  his  age,  and  describe  him  as  only  second  to 
Cicero.    (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  114;  VelL  Pat.  ii  36; 
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Cic.  Brut.  72, 7 4 ;  Tac  A  »«.  xiii.  3,  Dial,  de  Oral  2 1 ; 
Plut  Cues.  3 ;  Suet.  55.)  2.  -  Epistolae,"  of 
which  several  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Cice- 
ro's letters,  but  there  were  still  more  in  the  time  of 
Suetonius  (Caet.  56)  and  Appian  (B.  C.  iL  79). 
3,  •*  Anticato,"  in  two  books,  hence  sometimes 
called  a  Antics  tone*,'"  a  work  in  reply  to  Cicero's 
u  Cato,"  which  the  Roman  orator  wrote  in  praise 
of  Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  a  c.  46. 
(Suet.  L  c  j  Ocll.  ir.  16  ;  Cic  ad  Att.  xu.  40,  41, 
xiii.  50,  &c)  4.  44  De  Analogia,"  or  as  Cicero 
explains  it,  44  De  Ratione  I -atine  loquendi,"  in 
two  books,  which  contained  investigations  on  the 
Latin  language,  and  were  written  by  Caesar  while 
he  was  crossing  the  Alps  in  his  return  from 
his  winter-quarters  in  the  north  of  Italy  to  join 
hi*  army  in  further  Gaul.  It  wm  dedicated  to 
Cicero,  and  is  frequently  quoted  by  the  Latin 
grammarians.  (Suet.  /.  r. ;  Cic.  Brut.  72 ;  Plin. 
//.  JV.  vii.  30.  a.  31 ;  Gell.  xix.  8 ;  Quintil.  i.  7. 
§  34.)  5.  **  Libri  Auspiciorura,"  or  "  Auguralia." 
As  pontifex  maximus  Caesar  had  a  general  super- 
intendence over  the  Roman  religion,  and  seems  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent 
as  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius. 
(Sat.  L  16  ;  com  p.  Priscian,  vi.  p.  719,  ed.  Putsch.) 
b  .  44  De  Aetna,"  in  which  he  treated  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.  (Macrob.  /.  e. ; 
Plin.  //.  N.  xviiL  25.  s.  57,  Ac.)  7.  41  Apoph- 
thegmata,"  or  44  Dicta  collectanea,"  a  collection  of 
good  sayings  and  witty  remarks  of  his  own  and 
other  persons.     It  seems  from  Suetonius  that 

esar  had  commenced  this  work  in  his  youth,  but 
he  kept  making  additions  to  it  even  in  his  dic- 
tatorship, so  that  it  at  length  comprised  several 
volumes.  This  was  one  of  Caesar's  works  which 
Augustus  suppressed.  (Suet  /.  c. ;  (He,  ad  Fam. 
ix.  16.)  8.  14  Poemata."  Two  of  these  written 
in  his  youth,  44  Laudes  Herculis"  and  a  tragedy 
44  Oedipus,"  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  He 
also  wrote  several  epigrams,  of  which  three  are 
preserved  in  the  Latin  Anthology.  (No*.  68 — 
70,  ed.  Meyer.)  There  was,  too,  an  astronomical 
poem  of  Caesar's,  probably  in  imitation  of  Aratus'a, 
and  lastly  one  entitled  44  Iter,"  descriptive  of  his 
journey  from  the  city  to  Spain,  which  he  wrote  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  a  c.  46,  while  he  wa» 
on  this  journey. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Caesar's  Commentaries 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1449,  fol.  Among  the 
subsequent  editions,  the  most  important  are  by 
Jungermann,  containing  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
seven  books  of  the  Gallic  war  made  by  Planudes 
(Fraocf.  1606,  4to.,  and  1669, 4tn.);  byGraevius, 
with  the  life  of  Caesar,  ascribed  to  Julius  Celsus 
(Amst,  1697,  8m,  and  Lug.  Bat.  1713,  8vo.)  ;  by 
Cellarius  (Lip*.  1705);  by  Davis,  with  the  Greek 
translation  of  Planudes  (Cant.  1706,  1727,  4to.) ; 
by  Oudendorp  (Lugd.  Bat.  1737,  4to.,  Stuttgard, 
1822,  8vo.);  by  Morus  (Lip*.  1780,  8voA  re- 
edited  by  Oberlin  (Lips.  1805,  1819,  8vo.). 

(The  principal  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of 
Caesar  are  the  biographies  of  him  by  Suetonius 
and  Plutarch,  the  histories  of  Dion  Casaius,  Appian, 
and  Velleius  Paterculus,  and  the  letters  and  orations 
of  Cicero.  The  life  of  Caesar  ascribed  to  Julius 
Celsus,  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  after  Christ,  is  a  work  of  Petrarch's  as 
has  been  shewn  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  in  his 
work  entitled  44  Petrarchae,  Historia  Julii  Cae- 


saris,"  Lips.  1827.  Among  modern  works  the 
best  account  of  Caesar's  life  is  in  Drumann's  6V#- 
chichte  Boms.  Caesar's  campaigns  have  been 
criticised  by  Napoleon  in  the  work  entitled  44  Precis 
des  Guerres  de  Cesar  par  Napoleon,  ccrit  par  M. 
Marchand,  a  Hie  Sainte-IItlcne,  sous  la  dictee  de 
l'Empcreur,"  Paris  1836.) 

For  an  account  of  Caesar's  coins,  sec  Eckhel, 
vol.  vi  pp.  1 — 17.  His  likeness  is  given  in  the 
two  coins  annexed  ;  in  the  latter  the  natural  bald- 
ness of  his  head  is  concealed  by  a  crown  of  laurel. 
(See  also  p.  516.) 


19,  20,  21.  JuuAK.  [Jilia.] 

22.  Cabsarion.  [Cabsarion.] 

23.  Skx.  Julius  Caksar,  son  of  No.  17,  was 
Flamen  Quirinalis,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  year  a  c.  57.    (Cic.  de  Harusp.  Besp.  6.) 

24.  Srx.  Julius  Caksar,  son  probably  of  No. 
23,  as  he  is  called  by  Appian  very  young  in  a  c.  47, 
and  is  not  therefore  likely  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  preceding,  as  some  have  conjectured.  He  was  in 
the  army  of  the  great  Caesar  in  Spain  in  B.  c.  49,  and 
was  sent  by  the  latter  as  ambassador  to  M.  Terentius 
Varro.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 
a  c.  47,  Sex.  Caesar  was  placed  over  Syria,  where 
he  was  killed  in  the  following  year  by  his  own  sol- 
diers at  the  instigation  of  Caccilius  Bassus,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  dictator.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii. 
20  ;  Hirt.  B.  Ale*.  66 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvil  26  ;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  iii.  77 ;  compare  Bass  us.  C  a  eolith.) 

C  CAESAR  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  sons  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus.  Caius  was  bom  in  b»  c.  20  and  Lucius 
in  a  c.  17,  and  in  the  latter  year  they  were  both 
adopted  by  Augustus.  In  a  c.  13,  Caius  who 
was  then  only  seven  years  of  age,  took  part  with 
other  patrician  youths  in  the  Trojan  game  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Marccllus  by  Augustus. 
In  a  c  8,  Caius  accompanied  Tiberius  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Sigambri  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  military  exercises.  Augustus 
carefully  superintended  the  education  of  both  the 
youths  but  they  early  shewed  signs  of  an  arrogant 
and  overbearing  temper,  and  importuned  their 
grandfather  to  bestow  upon  them  public  marks  of 
honour.  Their  requests  were  seconded  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  people,  and  granted  by  Augustus, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  refusal,  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  grant  them  the  honours  they 
solicited.  Thus  they  were  declared  consuls  elect 
and  principes  juventutis  before  they  had  hud  aside 
the  dress  of  childhood.  Caius  was  nominated  to 
the  consulship  in  a  c.  5,  but  was  not  to  enter 
upon  it  till  five  years  afterwords.  He  assumed 
the  toga  virilis  in  the  some  year,  and  his  brother 
in  a  &  2. 
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Caius  was  sent  into  Asia  in  B.  c  1,  where  he 
passed  his  consulship  in  the  following  year.  a.  d.  1. 
About  this  time  Phraates  IV.,  king  of  Parthia, 
seized  upon  Armenia,  and  Caius  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  make  war  against  him,  but  the  Parthian 
king  gave  up  Armenia,  and  settled  the  terms  of 
peace  at  an  interview  with  Caius  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates,  (  a.  o.  2.)  After  this  Caius  went 
to  take  possession  of  Armenia,  but  was  treacher- 
ously wounded  before  the  town  of  Artagera  in 
this  country.  Of  this  wound  he  never  recovered, 
and  died  some  time  afterwards  at  Limyra  in  Lycia, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  a.  d.  4.  His  brother 
Lucius  had  died  eighteen  months  previously,  on 
August  20lh,  a.  D.  2,  at  Massilia,  on  his  way  to 
Spain.  Their  bodies  were  brought  to  Rome. 
Some  suspected  that  their  death  was  occasioned 
by  their  step-mother  Livia.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
8,  18,26,  lv.  6,  9,  11,  12;  Zonar.  x.  p.  539; 
Suet.  Aug.  26,  56,  64,  65,  715.  12;  VelL  PaL  ii. 
101,  102;  Tac  Ann.  I  3,  ii.  4 ;  Floras,  iv.  12. 
§  42  ;  Lapis  Ancyranus.) 

C.  Caesar  married  Livia  or  Li  villa,  the  daughter 
of  Antonia  [A.ntonia,  No.  6],  who  afterwards 
married  the  younger  Drusus,  but  he  left  no  issue. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  40.)  L.  Caesar  was  to  have  married 
Acmilia  Lepida,  but  died  previously.  (Ann.  iii. 
23.)  There  are  several  coins  both  of  Caius  and 
Lucius :  their  portraits  are  given  in  the  one  an- 
nexed. (EckheLvi.p.170.) 


C.  CAESAR  CALI'GULA.  [Caligula.] 
CAESA'RION,  the  son  of  Cleopatra,  originally 
called  Ptolemaeus  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  was  bom 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Julius  Caesar  from 
Alexandria  in  a  c.  47,  and  probably  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Cleo- 
patra said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  of  this  from  the  time 
at  which  Cacsarion  was  born,  from  the  favourable 
reception  of  his  mother  at  Rome,  and  from  the 
dictator  allowing  him  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name.  Antonius  declared  in  the  senate,  doubtless 
after  Caesar's  death  and  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing Augustus,  that  the  dictator  had  acknowledged 
Caesarion  as  his  son  ;  but  Oppius  wrote  a  treatise 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

In  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  Cleopatra 
had  afforded  Dolabella,  she  obtained  from  the  tri- 
umvirs in  u  c.  42  permission  for  her  son  Caesarion 
to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt.  In  n.  c.  34, 
Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
kings ;  he  subsequently  called  him  in  his  will  the 
son  of  Caesar,  and  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (a  c 
31)  declared  him  and  his  own  son  Amy II us  to  be 
of  age.  When  everything  was  lost,  Cleopatra  sent 
Caesarion  with  great  treasures  by  way  of  Aethiopia 
to  India ;  but  his  tutor  Rhodon  persuaded  him  to 
return,  alleging  that  Augustus  had  determined  to 
give  him  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augus- 
tus.   (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  31,  xlix.  41,  L  1,  3,  li.  6; 
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J  Suet  Cats.  52,  Aug.  17 ;  Plut.  Cats.  49,  Anion. 
54,  81,  82.) 

CAESARIUS,  ST.  (Kaurdptios),  a  physician 
who  is  however  better  known  as  having  been  the 
brother  of  St.  Gregory  Theologus.  He  was  born  of 
Christian  parents,  his  father  (whose  name  was  Gre- 
gory) being  bishop  of  Naxiansus.  He  was  care- 
fully and  religiously  educated,  and  studied  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  made  great  progress  in  geometry, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  medicine.  He  after- 
wards embraced  the  medical  profession,  and  settled 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  became  the  friend  and  physician  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  a.  d.  337 — 360.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Julian,  Caesarius  was  tempted  by  the 
emperor  to  apostatize  to  paganism  ;  but  he  refused, 
and  chose  rather  to  leave  the  court  and  return  to 
his  native  country.  After  the  death  of  Julian,  he 
was  recalled  to  court,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  emperors  Jovian,  Valens,  and  Valentinian,  by 
one  of  whom  he  was  appointed  quaestor  of  Bithy- 
nia.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Nicaea,  be 
was  preserved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  upon 
which  his  brother  St.  Gregory  took  occasion  to 
write  a  letter  (which  is  still  extant,  Ep.  20,  vol.  ii. 
p.  19,  ed.  Paris,  1840),  urging  upon  him  the  duty 
of  abandoning  all  worldly  cares,  and  giving  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.  This  he  had  long 
wished  to  do,  but  was  now  prevented  from  putting 
his  design  into  execution  by  his  death,  which  took 
place  a.  n.  369,  shortly  after  his  baptism.  Hit 
brother  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on  the  occa- 
sion, which  is  still  extant  (OrxU.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  198), 
and  from  which  the  preceding  particulars  of  his  life 
are  taken  ;  and  also  wrote  several  short  poems,  or 
epitaphs,  lamenting  his  death.  (Opera,  vol.  ii.  p. 
1110,  &c.)  There  is  extant,  under  the  name  of 
Caesarius,  a  short  Greek  work,  with  the  title 
n«wxfif,  Quaestionet  Tkeologicae  et  Philosophic**, 
which,  though  apparently  considered,  in  the  time 
of  Photius  (BiUioth,  Cod.  21  y ),  to  belong  to  the  bro- 
ther of  St.  Gregory,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  some  other  person.  The  contents  of 
the  book  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  It 
has  been  several  times  published  with  the  works  of 
his  brother,  St.  Gregory,  and  in  collections  of  the 
Fathers ;  and  also  separately,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
August.  VindeL  1 626, 4to.  ed.  Eliaa  Ehinger.  The 
memory  of  St.  Caesarius  is  celebrated  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church  on  Feb.  25.  (Ada  Sanctorum,  Feb.  25, 
vol.  v.  p.  496,  &c. ;  Lam  bee  BiUioth.  Fistdob,  voL 
iv.  p.  66,  &c,  ed.  Kollar ;  Fabric.  BM.  Grate.  voL 
viiL  pp.  435.  436.)  [W.  A-  G.] 

CAESARIUS,  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  born  at  Chalons 
in  468,  devoted  his  youth  to  the  discipline  of  a 
monastic  life,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Aries  in 
502.  He  presided  over  this  see  for  forty  years, 
during  which  period  he  was  twice  accused  of  trea- 
son, tint  against  Alaric,  and  afterwards  against 
Theodoric,  but  upon  both  occasions  was  honourably 
acquitted.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  delibe- 
rations of  several  councils  of  the  church,  and  gained 
peculiar  celebrity  by  his  strenuous  exertions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Semipelagian  doctrines, 
which  had  been  promulgated  about  a  century  be- 
fore by  Cassianus,  and  had  spread  widely  in  south- 
ern Gaul.  A  life  of  Caesarius,  which  however 
must  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  pane- 
gyric than  of  a  sober  biography,  was  composed  by 
his  friend  and  pupil,  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Toulon. 
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Cwnriui  is  the  author  of  two  treatises,  one  en- 
titled Regula  ad  Monaonos,  and  another  Hegula 
ad  Kirov***,  which,  together  with  three  Exhoria- 
tiones  and  some  opuscula,  will  be  found  in  the  8th 
volume  of  the  Bibliothcca  Patrum,  Leyden,  1677; 
and  were  printed  in  a  separate  volume,  with  the 
notes  of  Meynardos,  at  Poitiers  (Petavium),  1621, 
8vo.  His  chief  works,  however,  consist  of  ser- 
mons or  homilies.  Forty  of  these  were  published 
by  Cognatus,  at  Basle,  1558,  4to^  and  1569,  fol., 
and  are  included  in  the  Monument*  SS.  Patrum 
Orthodoxographa  of  Grynaeus,  Cologne,  1618,  fol. 
p.  1861  ;  a  collection  of  forty-six,  together  with 
some  smaller  tracts,  are  in  the  8th  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Patrum  referred  to  above;  and  the 
1 1th  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland 
(Venice,  1776)  contains  fourteen  more,  first  brought 
to  light  by  Baluze  (Paris,  1699,  8vo.);  but,  be- 
sides these,  upwards  of  a  hundred  out  of  the  317 
discourses  falsely  attributed  to  Augustin  are  com- 
monly assigned  to  Caesarius.  (  Vita  S.  Caetarii, 
Kpitc.  Aretatenns,  a  C'ypriana,  ejus  Discipulo,  et 
Meutiano  Premh.  et  StejtAamo  Diac.  contcripta  duo- 
bm  libri*,  in  the  Vitae  SS.  of  Surius,  27  August 
p.  284.  See  also  Dinertatio  de  Vita  et  Scriptu 
S.  Caetarii,  ArrJalmsix  A  rvhirp.,  by  Oudin  in  his 
Comment,  de  Scriptt.  Eceie*.  vol.  L  p.  1339 ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  Punccius,  De  Inerti  et  Deerepita 
SenectmU  Linguae  Latiuae,  cap.  vi.  §  viii. ;  and  Baehr, 
Getcktckte  der  Romiecken  Literutur,  Suppl.  vol.  iL 
p.  425.)  [W.  R] 

CAESE'NNIUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  Etruscan 
family  at  Tarquinii,  two  members  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  namely,  P.  Caesennius  and  Cae- 
sennia,  first  the  wife  of  M.  Fulcinius,  and  after- 
wards of  A.  Caecina.   (Cic  pro  Caecin.  4,  6,  10.) 
The  name  is  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions. 
(M tiller,  Etrusker,  i.  p.  433.) 
CAESE'NNIUS  LENTO.  [Lbnto.] 
CAESE'NNIUS  PAETUS.  [Paetu*.] 
C.  CAF/SETIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  en- 
treated Caesar  to  pardon  Q.  Ligarius.  (Cic  pro 
Lig.U.) 

P.  CAESETIUS,  the  quaestor  of  C.  Verrea. 
(Cic  Verr.  iv.  65,  v.  25.) 
CAESETIUS  FLAVUS.  [Flavits.] 
CAESF/TIUS  KUFUS.  [Rurus.] 
CAF/SIA,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  a  translation 
of  the  Greek  yXawcimii.    (Terent  HeauL  v.  5, 
18  ;  Cic  de  Nat.  Dear.  L  30.)  [L.  S.] 

CAF/SIA  GENS,  plebeian,  does  not  occur  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.  [Camus.] 

On  the  following  coin  of  this  gens,  the  obverse 
represents  the  head  of  a  youthful  god  brandish- 
ing an  arrow  or  spear  with  three  points,  who 
is  usually  supposed  from  the  following  passage  of 
A.  Gellius  (v.  12)  to  be  Apollo  Veiovis  :  «  Simu- 
lacrum dei  Veiovis  sagittas  tenet,  quae  sunt 

videlicet  paratae  ad  nocendum.  Quapropter  eum 
deum  plerique  Apollinem  esse  dixerunt"  The 
two  men  on  the  reverse  are  Lares  :  between  them 
stands  a  dog,  and  above  them  the  head  of  Vulcan 
with  a  forceps.    (EckheJ,  v.  p.  156,  &c.) 
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CAESIA'NUS,  APRO'NIUS.  [Aproniu* 
No.  8.1 

CAESIUS.  1.  M.  Caksius,  was  praetor  with 
C.  Licinius  Sacerdos  in  &  a  75.  (Cic  Verr.  i.  50.) 

2.  M.  Cabsiur,  a  rapacious  farmer  of  the  tithes 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  n.  c. 
73,  &c  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  39,  43.) 

3.  L.  Caesius,  was  one  of  Cicero's  friends,  and 
accompanied  him  daring  his  proconsular  adminis- 
tration of  Cilicia,  in  &  c  50.  {Ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  1. 
§  4,  2.  §  2.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Caesius  who  superintended  the  building  of  Q. 
Cicero's  villa  of  the  Manilianum.  (Ad  Quint.  Frat. 
iii.  1.  ||  1,  2.)  There  is  a  Roman  denarius  bear- 
ing the  name  L.  Caesius  (see  above),  but  whether 
it  belongs  to  our  L.  Caesius  or  not  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  M.  Caxsii'8,  of  Arpinum,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  held  the  office  of  acdile  at  Arpinum, 
the  only  municipium  which  had  such  a  magistracy, 
in  B.  c,  47.   (Cic  ad  Fam.  xiii.  11,  12.) 

5.  P.  Cabsiur,  a  Roman  eques  of  Ravenna,  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise  from  Cn.  Pompcius, 
the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great.  (Cic.  pro  lialb. 
22.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  51 ) 
addressed  to  P.  Caesius  (b.  c.  47  ),  in  which  Cicero 
recommends  to  him  his  friend  P.  Messienus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Cicero  there  speaks  (pro 
nostra  et  pro  paterna  amicitia%  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  praeno- 
men,  and  as  if  the  letter  was  addressed  to  M. 
Caesius  of  Arpinum.  But  it  may  be,  that  there 
had  existed  u  friendship  between  Cicero  and  the 
father  of  Caesius,  of  which  beyond  this  allusion 
nothing  is  known. 

6.  Ssx.  Cabsiur,  a  Roman  eques,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (pro  Place.  28)  as  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  integrity.  [L.  S.J 

T.  CAE'S M  IS,  a  jurist,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Servius  Sulpicius,  the  eminent  friend  of  Cicero. 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  «».  $  44)  enumerates 
ten  disciples  of  Servius,  among  whom  1.  Caesius 
is  mentioned,  in  a  passage  not  free  from  the  inac- 
curacy of  expression  which  pervades  the  whole 
title  De  Origin*  Juru.  His  words  are  these  : 
44  Ab  hoc  (Servio)  plurimi  profecerunt :  fere  tamen 
hi  libros  conscript* runt :  Alfknus  Vari'h,  A. 
Okilius,  T.  C  arm  fa,  AupidiusTucca,  Aupidiuk 
Namusa,  Flavius  Priscur,  Atrium  Pacuvius, 
Lahko  Antirtius,  Labeonis  Antistii  pater,  Cinna, 
Pubmciuh  Gellius.  Ex  his  decern  libros  octo 
conscripserunt,  quorum  omnes  qui  fucrunt  libri 
digest i  sunt  ab  Autidio  Namusa  in  centum  quadra- 
gin  to  libros.*'  It  is  not  clear  from  this  account 
whether  (according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  passage)  only  eight  of  the  ten  were  authors,  or 
whether  (as  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  inter- 
pretation) all  the  ten  wrote  books,  but  not  more 
than  eight  wrote  books  which  were  digested  by 
Aufidius  Namusa.  In  the  computation  of  the 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler  himself  was 
not  included.  T.  Caesius  is  nowhere  else  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Digest,  but  *»  Ofiliua,  Cascellius, 
et  Servii  auditores,  are  cited  Dig.  33.  tit.  4.  s.  6. 
|  1,  and  the  phrase  Servii  awtitora  occurs  also 
Dig.  33.  tit.  7.  s.  12,  ].r„  and  Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12, 
|  6.  In  Dig.  39.  tit  3.  s.  1.  $  6,  where  Servii 
anctorei  is  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script of  the  Digest,  Servii  auditoret  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  conjectural  emendation.  Under  these 
names  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  eight  disciples 
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«f  Servius,  or  rather  Namnsa's  Digest  of  their 
works,  is  referred  to.  If  to,  it  ia  likely  that  the 
eight  included  T.  Caesius,  and  did  not  include 
A.  Ofiliu*.  Dirksen  (lieitraegn  zur  Kunde  de* 
Roem.  RedU,  p.  23,  n.  52,  et  p.  329),  who  thinks 
this  supposition  unnecessary,  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  shake  its  probability.  Oellius  (vi.  5) 
quotes  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  from  Alfcnas,  M  in  libro  Diges- 
torum  trigesimo  et  quarto,  Conjectaneorum  [aL 
Conlectaneorum]  autem  secundo."  As  it  is  known 
from  the  Florentine  Index,  that  Alfenus  wrote 
forty  books  Digestorum,  and  as  no  other  work  of 
his  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Conjectanea  or  Conlectanea  cited  by  Oel- 
lius is  identical  with  the  compilation  of  Namusa 
in  which  were  digested  the  works  of  Servii  audi- 
fore*.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Florentine  Index  ordinarily  enumerates  those  works 
only  from  which  the  compiler  of  the  Digest  made 
extracts  and  that  the  Roman  jurists  frequently 
inserted  the  same  passages  verbatim  in  different 
treatises.  That  the  latter  practice  was  common 
may  be  proved  by  glancing  at  the  inscriptions  of 
the  fragments  and  the  formulae  of  citation,  as  col- 
lected in  the  valuable  treatise  of  Ant  Augustinus, 
de  Nomimbu*  Propriit  Pundectarum.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  s.  3.  §  1,  Ulpian  cites 
Celsus,  M  Epistolarura  libro  undecimo  et  Digesto- 
rum secundo,"  (Bertrandi,  Blot  Nojukw,  ii.  13  ; 
GuiL  Grotii,  Viiae  JQorum,  i.  11.  §  9 ;  Zimmern, 
R.  R.  G.  L  §  79.)  IJ.  T.  G.] 

CAF/SIUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 
CAE'SIUS  CORDUS.  [Cordcs.] 
CAE'SIUS  NASI'CA.  [Nasica.] 
CAE'SIUS  TAURI'NUS,  [Taurwus.] 
CAESO*NIA,  or  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (lix. 
23),  MILONIA  CAESONIA,  was  at  first  the 
mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Caligula.  She  was  neither  handsome  nor  young 
when  Caligula  fell  in  lore  with  her ;  but  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and,  at  the 
time  when  her  intimacy  with  Caligula  began,  she  was 
already  mother  of  three  daughters  by  another  man. 
Caligula  was  then  married  to  Lollia  Paullina, 
whom  however  he  divorced  in  order  to  marry 
Caesonia,  who  was  with  child  by  him,  a.  d.  38. 
According  to  Suetonius  (Ctd.  25)  Caligula  married 
her  on  the  same  day  that  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  (Julia  Drusilla);  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Cassius,  this  daughter  was  bora  one  month 
after  the  marriage.  Caesonia  contrived  to  preserve 
the  attachment  of  her  imperial  husband  down  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (Suet  Col.  33,  38 ;  Dion.  Cass, 
lix.  28);  but  the  is  said  to  have  effected  this  by 
love-potions,  which  she  gave  him  to  drink,  and  to 
which  some  persons  attributed  the  unsettled  state 
of  Caligula's  mental  powers  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life.  Caesonia  and  bcr  daughter  were  put 
to  death  on  the  same  day  that  Caligula  was  mur- 
dered, A.  D.  41.  (Suet.  Col.  59  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix. 
29  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2.  §  4.)  [L.  &] 
CAESONI'NUS.  (Piro.] 
CAESONI'NUS,  SUI'LIUS,  was  one  of  the 
parties  accused  A.  D.  48,  when  Messalina,  the  wife 
of  Claudius,  went  so  far  in  contempt  of  her  hus- 
band as  to  marry  the  young  eques,  C.  Silius.  Ta- 
citus says,  that  Caesoninus  saved  his  life  through 
his  vices,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  Mcssalina's 
marriage  he  disgraced  himself  in  the  basest  man- 
ner. (Tac.  Ann,  xi.  36.)  [L.  S.] 


M.  CAESO'NIUS,  one  of  the  judices  at  Rome, 
an  upright  man,  who  displayed  his  integrity  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Cluentius,  ft  c.  74, 
when  C.  Junius  presided  over  the  court.  He  was 
aedile  elect  with  Cicero  in  &  c.  70,  and  conse- 
quently would  not  have  been  able  to  act  as  judex 
in  the  following  year,  as  a  magistrate  was  not 
allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  judex  during  his 
year  of  office.  This  was  one  reason  among  others 
why  the  friends  of  Verres  were  anxious  to  post- 
pone his  trial  till  ft  c  69.  The  praetorship  of 
Caesonius  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  must  have  ob- 
tained it  in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  namely,  a  c 
66,  as  Cicero  writes  to  Attkus  in  65,  that  there  wm 
some  talk  of  Caesonius  becoming  a  candidate  with 
him  for  the  consulship.  (Cic  Verr.  Act  L  10; 
IVudo-Ascon.  in  lot.;  Cic.  ad  AtL  L  1.)  This 
Caesonius  is  probably  the  one  whom  Cicero  speaks 
of  in  B.C.  45.  {Ad  Att.  xii.  11.) 

CAESO'NIUS  MA'XIMUS.  [Maximi?*,] 

L.  CAESULE'NUS,  a  Roman  orator,  who  was 
already  an  old  man,  when  Cicero  heard  bim. 
Cicero  {Brut.  34)  calls  him  a  vulgar  man,  and 
adds,  that  he  never  beard  any  one  who  was  more 
skilful  in  drawing  suspicions  upon  persons,  and  in 
making  them  out  to  be  criminals.  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  many  low  persons  of  those 
times,  with  whom  accusation  was  a  regular  busi- 
ness. [L.  S.] 

C.  CAETRO'NIUS,  legato  of  the  first  legion 
in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius  in  a.  d. 
1 4.  A  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  the  soldiers, 
but  they  soon  repented,  and  brought  their  ring- 
leaders in  chains  before  C.  Caetronius,  who  tried 
and  punished  them  in  a  manner  which  had  never 
been  adopted  before,  and  must  be  considered  as  an 
usurpation  of  the  soldiery.  The  legions  (the  first 
and  twentieth)  met  with  drawn  swords  and  formed 
a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  accused  indivi- 
dual was  led  to  some  elevated  place,  so  as  to  be 
seen  by  all,  and  when  the  multitude  declared  him 
guilty,  he  was  forthwith  put  to  death.  This  tort 
of  court-martial  was  looked  upon  in  later  times  as 
a  welcome  precedent  (Tacit  An*,  i.  44;  Ammian. 
Marc.  xxix.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CAFO  or  CAPHO,  a  centurion  and  one  of 
Caesar's  veteran  soldiers,  was  a  zealous  supporter 
of  Antony  after  the  murder  of  Caesar  in  ft.  c.  44, 
and  is  accordingly  frequently  denounced  by  Cicero. 
(PhiL  viii.  3,  9,  x.  10,  xi.  5.) 

CAIA'NUS  or  GAIA'NUS  (rtfawfi),  a  Greek 
rhetorician  and  sophist  was  a  native  of  Arabia 
and  a  disciple  of  Apsinet  and  Gadara,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Maxi- 
mus  and  Gordianus.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Berytus, 
and  wrote  several  works,  such  as  On  Syntax  (n»pl 
2</»-rd^«a»f),  in  five  books,  a  System  of  Rhetoric 
(T«x?n  'Pirroounf),  and  Declamations  (MiKerat) ; 
but  no  fragments  of  these  works  are  now  extant 
(Suidas,  $.  v.  Tomv6s  ;  Eudoc  p.  100.)  [L.  S.] 

CAICUS  (Kcrifafs),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tcthys  (Hesiod,  T*e*y. 
343),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Hermes  and  Ocyrrboe, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  river  A  stratus,  hence- 
forth called  Caicus.  (P\ui.  de  Fluv.  21.)  [L.S.] 

CAIK'TA,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  nurse 
of  Aeneas  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  1 ;  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  442), 
and,  according  to  others,  the  nurse  of  Crensa  or 
Ascanius.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  L  c.)  The  promontory 
of  Caicta,  as  well  as  the  port  and  town  of  this 
name  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  were  believed 
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to  have  been  called  after  her.  (Klausen,  Aeneas  u. 
d.  PenaL  p.  1044,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CA1US  or  OAIUS  (rrflof).  1.  The  jurist 
[Gawk.] 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  is  mentioned  as 
an  author  by  Porphyry  (  ViL  Plot.  14),  but  of  his 
writing*  nothing  it  known.  Galen  (vol.  vi.  p.  532, 
ed.  Paris)  states,  that  he  heard  the  disciples  of 
Caius,  from  which  we  mast  infer  that  Caius  lived 
tome  time  before  Galen. 

3.  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncertain  date.  Sto- 
baeut  hat  preserved  the  titles  of,  and  given  extracts 
from,  six  of  hit  declamations.  (Stobaeus,  FlorHeg. 
vol.  L  pp.  89,  266,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3, 29, 56,  &c  104, 
135,305,  Ac.) 

4.  A  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  lived 
about  a.  D.  310.  He  was  at  a  later  time  elected 
bishop  of  the  gentiles,  which  probably  meant,  that 
he  received  a  commission  as  a  missionary  to  some 
heathen  people,  and  the  power  of  superintending 
the  churches  that  might  be  planted  among  them. 
(Phot,  Cod.  48.)  While  he  was  yet  at  Rome  he 
foraged  in  the  celebrated  disputation  with  Proclus, 
the  champion  of  the  Montanist  heresy,  and  he  sub- 
sequently published  the  whole  transaction  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue.  (Euseb.  H.  E.\\.  25,  iii.  23, 
vi.  20.)  He  also  wrote  a  work  against  the  heresy 
of  Artemon,  and  a  third  work,  called  Aa6vpiv6os, 
i4>pcars  likewise  to  have  been  directed  against 
Artemon.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28 ;  comp.  Theodore  t 
H.  E.  ir.  21.)  Caiua  is  further  called  by  Photius 
the  author  of  a  work  TTcpl  ttj*  wojtot  ova  las, 
which  some  consider  to  be  the  same  as  the  work 
Utf>\  tow  worror,  which  is  still  extant,  and  it 
usually  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.  He  denied  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  work  of  St  Paul, 
and  accordingly  counted  only  1 3  genuine  epiatlea  of 
that  apostle.  (Case,  HuL  lit.  i.  p. 65 ;  Fabriciut, 
DM.  Grotc  x.  p.  693,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CAIUS  CAESAR.  [Caligula.] 
CALABER.  [Quintus  Smyrna  bus.] 
CALACTI'NUS.  [Cabcilius  Calactinls.] 
CA'LAM IS  ( KcUafui),  a  statuary  and  embosser, 
whose  birth-place  and  age  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  ancient  authors.  It  it  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  for  he 
executed  a  statue  of  Apollo  Alexicacos,  who  was 
In-tiered  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens. 
(Pans.  i.  3.  {  3.)  Besides  he  worked  at  a  chariot, 
which  Dinomenes,  the  son  of  Hiero,  caused  to  be 
made  by  Onataa  in  memory  of  hit  father's  victory 
at  Olympia.  (Pant.  vi.  12.  §  1,  viiL  42.  §  4.) 
This  chariot  was  consecrated  by  Dinomenes  after 
Hiero 'a  death  (a.  c.  467),  and  the  plague  at  Athena 
ceased  a  c.  429.  The  38  years  between  these  two 
dates  may  therefore  safely  be  taken  as  the  time  in 
which  Calami*  flourished.  (Sillig,  Cat  Art.  s.  v.) 
(  alami*  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  artists  of  all 
antiquity.  He  wrought  statues  in  bronze,  stone, 
gold,  and  ivory,  and  was,  moreover,  a  celebrated 
cm  bow  r.  (Pun.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  12.  a.  15,  xxxvi. 
4.  a  3.)  Besides  the  Apollo  Alexicacos,  which 
was  of  metal  ( Sillig,  CaU  Art.  p.  1 1 7),  there  existed 
a  marble  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Scrvilian  gardens 
in  Roane  (PI in.  H.  N.  xxxvi  4,  5),  and  a  third 
bnnixe  statue  of  Apollo,  30  cubits  high,  which 
LucuUot  carried  to  Rom*  from  the  IUyrian  town 
Apotlonia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)  A  beardless  At- 
depios  in  gold  and  ivory,  a  Nike,  a  Zeus  Ammon 
(consecrated  by  Pindar  at  Thebes),  a  Dionysos  an 
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tioned  at  works  of  Calamis.  Besides  the  statues 
of  gods  and  mortals  he  also  represented  animals, 
especially  horses,  for  which  he  was  very  celebrated. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  Cicero  gives  the 
following  opinion  of  the  style  of  Calamis,  which 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greek  authors : — 
"Quia  cnim  eorum,  qui  haec  minora  animadver- 
tunt,  non  intelligit,  Cannchi  aigna  rigidiora 
quam  ut  imitcntur  veritatem?  Calamidis  dura 
illu  (juidem,  ted  tamen  molliora  quam  Canachi, 
nondum  Myronia  satis  ad  veritatem  adducta." 
{Brut.  18;  comp.  QuintiL  xiL  10.)       [  W.  I.] 

CALAMI'TES  (KaAa/iinji),  an  Attic  hero, 
who  is  mentioned  only  by  Demosthenes  {De  Co- 
nn, p.  270),  and  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown. 
Comp.  Hesych.  and  Suid.  s.  e.  KaXofdrnr.)  The 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  have  endeavoured  in 
various  ways  to  gain  a  definite  notion  of  Calamites : 
some  think  that  Calamites  is  a  fake  reading  for 
Cyamites,  and  others  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epi- 
thet, and  that  larpit  is  understood.  According  to 
the  latter  view,  Calamites  would  be  a  hero  of  the 
art  of  surgery,  or  a  being  well  skilled  in  handling 
the  icdx.axwt  or  reed  which  was  used  in  dressing 
fractured  arms  and  legs.  Others  again  find  in 
Calamites  the  patron  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of 
writing  masters.  (Comp.  Jahn,  Jahrb./ur  Pkilol. 
u.  Paed.  for  1838.)  [L.  8. J 

CA'LANUS  (KdAoroj),  one  of  the  so-called 
gymnosophists  of  India,  who  followed  the  Mace- 
donian army  from  Taxi  la  at  the  desire  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  but  when  he  was  taken  ill  afterwards, 
he  refused  to  change  his  mode  of  living,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  sufferings  of  human  life 
altogether,  he  solemnly  burnt  himself  on  a  pyre  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Macedonian  artnv, 
without  evincing  any  symptom  of  pain.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  vii.  2,  &c;  Aelian,  V.  II.  ii.  41,  v.  6 ;  Plut 
Alex.  69;  Strab.  xv.  p.  686 ;  Diod.  xvii.  107; 
A  then.  x.  p.  437  ;  Lncian,  De  At.  Pereg.  25  ; 
Cic.  True.  iL  22,  De  Divinat.  L  22,  30 ;  Val.  Max. 
L  8,  Ext  10.)  His  real  name  was,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Alex.  65),  Sphines.  and  he  received  the 
name  Calanas  among  the  Greeks,  because  in 
saluting  persons  he  used  the  form  KaXi  instead  of 
the  Greek  XW*-  What  Plutarch  here  calls  ko\( 
is  probably  the  Sanscrit  form  caJyd*a,  which  is 
commonly  used  in  addressing  a  person,  and  signi- 
fies good,  just,  or  distinguished.  Josephus  (<?. 
Apiotu  L  p.  484)  states  that  all  the  Indian  philo- 
sophers were  called  KdAstvoi,  but  this  statement  is 
without  any  foundation,  and  is  probably  a  mere 
invention.  (Lassen,  in  the  Met*.  Attuenm.  fur 
PkUol.l  p.  176.)  [L.S.] 

CALAS  or  CALL  AS  (KrfAat,  KdAAaj).  1.  Son 
of  the  traitor  Harpalus  of  Elimiotis,  and  first  cousin 
to  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  held  a  command  in  the 
army  which  Philip  sent  into  Asia  under  Parmenion 
and  Attalus,  a  c.  336,  to  further  his  cause  among 
the  Greek  cities  there.  In  a  c.  335,  Colas  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  Troad  by  Memnon,  the 
Hhodian,  but  took  refuge  in  Rhaeteum.  ( 1  >i od . 
xvi.  91,  xvil  7.)  At  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
a  c.  334,  he  led  the  Thessalian  cavalry  in  Alex- 
anders army,  and  was  appointed  by  him  in  the 
same  year  to  the  satrapy  of  the  Leaser  or  Helles- 
pont ine  Phrygia,  to  which  Paphlagonia  was  soon 
after  added.  (Are.  Amah.  i.  p.  14,  e*,  ii.  p.  81, 
d.;  Curt  iii.  1.  §24;  Died.  xvii.  17.)  After 
this  we  do  not  hear  of  Colas :  it  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  he  died  before  the  treason  and  fi.ght  of 
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hi*  father  in  325  [Harpalus],  as  we  know  from 
Arrian  that  Dcmarchua  succeeded  him  in  the 
satrapy  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia  during  Alex- 
ander's life-time.  (See  Droysen,  Gesch.  der  Nachf. 
Alex.  p.  68,  note  29 ;  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  vol  viL 
p.  179,  note  2.) 

2.  One  of  Cassander's  generals,  whom  he  sent 
with  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  keep  Polysperchon 
employed  in  Perrhaebia,  while  he  himself  made 
his  way  to  Macedon  to  take  vengeance  on  Olym- 
nias,  b.  c  317.  Calas  by  bribes  induced  many  of 
his  opponent's  soldiers  to  desert  him,  and  blockaded 
Polysperchon  himself  in  Naxium,  a  town  of  Per- 
rhaebia, whence,  on  bearing  of  the  death  of  Olym- 
pics, he  escaped  with  a  few  attendants,  and  took 
refuge  together  with  Aeacides  in  Aetolia,  a.  c.  316. 
(Diod.  xix.  35,  36,  52.)  [E.  E.] 

CALATI'NUS,  A.  ATI'LI US,  a  distinguished 
Roman  general  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was 
twice  consul  and  once  dictator.  His  first  consul- 
ship falls  in  B.  c.  258,  when  he  obtained  Sicily  as 
his  province,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  24),  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  C.  Sulpkius  Paterculus 
but  according  to  other  authorities  alone,  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  first  took 
the  town  of  Hippana,  and  afterwards  the  strongly 
fortified  Myttistratum,  which  he  laid  in  ashes. 
(Zonar.  viii.  11,  where  he  is  erroneously  called 
Latinos  instead  of  Calatinus.)  Immediately  after 
he  attacked  Camarina,  but  during  the  siege  he  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  would  have  perished  with  his 
army,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  exertions 
of  a  tribune  who  is  commonly  called  Calpurnius 
Flamma,  though  his  name  is  not  the  same  in  all 
authorities.  (Lit.  EpiL  17,xxii.  60;  Plin. H.N. 
xxii.  6;  Oros.  iv.  8  ;  Floras,  ii.  2.  §  13,  who 
erroneously  calls  Atilius  Calatinus  dictator ; 
AureL  Vict  De  Vir.  IUustr.  39;  Cell,  iil  7; 
Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5.  §  10.)  After  his  escape 
from  this  danger,  he  conquered  Camarina,  Enna, 
Drepanum,  and  other  places,  which  had  till  then 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  he  made  an  attack 
upon  Li  para,  where  the  operations  were  continued 
by  his  successor.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  b.  c.  254  he 
was  invested  with  the  consulship  a  second  time. 
Shortly  before  this  event  the  Romans  had  lost 
nearly  their  whole  fleet  in  a  storm  off  cape  Pa- 
chynum,  but  Atilius  Calatinus  and  his  colleague 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  built  a  new  fleet  of 
220  ships  in  the  snort  space  of  three  months,  and 
both  the  consuls  then  sailed  to  Sicily.  The  main 
event  of  that  year  was  the  capture  of  Panormus. 
(Polyb.  i.  38;  Zonar.  viii.  14.)  In  b.  c.  249 
Atilius  Calatinus  was  appointed  dictator  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Sicily  in  the 
place  of  Claudius  Glycia.  But  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  accomplished  during  his  dictatorship, 
which  is  remarkable  only  for  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  Roman  history  of  a  dictator  commanding 
an  army  out  of  Italy.  (Li v.  Epii.  19;  Suet 
Tiber.  2;  Zonar.  viii.  15;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  17.) 
Several  years  later,  in  a.  c.  241,  he  was  chosen  as 
mediator  between  the  proconsul  C.  LutatiusCatulus 
and  the  praetor  Q.  Valerius,  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  had  the  right  to  claim  a  triumph,  and  he  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  proconsul.  (Val.  Max.  ii. 
8.  $  2.)  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  built  a  temple 
of  Spes  nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  (Cic. 
De  Isg.  ii.  11,  DeA'aL  Dear.  ii.  23 ;  Tacit  Aun. 


ii.  49  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7.)  A.  Atilius 
Calatinus  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  both  by  his 
contemporaries  and  by  posterity,  and  his  tomb 
was  adorned  with  the  inscription  M  unum  hunc 
plnrimae  consentiunt  gentes  populi  primarium 
fuisse."  (Cic.  De  Senect.  17,  De  FwL  ii.  35,  pro 
PUim.25.)  [L.S.] 

CA  LA' VI  US,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
C'ampanian  family  or  gens.  In  conjunction  with 
some  other  Campanians,  the  Calavii  are  said  to 
hare  set  fire  to  various  parts  of  Rome,  B.  c.  211, 
in  order  to  avenge  themselves  for  what  the 
Campanians  had  suffered  from  the  Romans.  A 
slave  of  the  Calavii  betrayed  the  crime,  and  the 
whole  family,  together  with  their  slaves  who  had 
been  accomplices  in  the  crime,  were  arretted  and 
punished.    (Liv.  xxvi.  27*) 

1,2.  Novius  Calavtus  and  Ovius  Calavius 
are  mentioned  as  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
which  broke  out  at  Capua  in  a  c  314.  C  Mae- 
nius  was  appointed  dictator  to  coerce  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  two  Calavii,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conspiracy,  are  believed  to  have* 
made  away  with  themselves.    (Liv.  ix.  26.) 

3.  Ofilius  Calavius,  son  of  Ovius  Calavius, 
was  a  man  of  great  distinction  at  Capua,  and  when 
in  B.  c.  321  the  Campanians  exulted  over  the  de- 
feat of  the  Romans  at  Caudium,  and  believed  that 
their  spirit  was  broken,  Ofilius  Calavius  taught  hi» 
fellow-citizens  to  look  at  the  matter  in  another 
light  and  advised  them  to  be  on  their  guard. 
(Liv.  ix.  7.) 

4.  Pacuvics  Calavius,  a  contemporary  of 
Hannibal,  and  a  man  of  great  popularity  and  in- 
fluence, who,  according  to  the  Roman  accounts, 
acquired  his  power  by  evil  arts,  and  sacrificed 
everything  to  gratify  his  ambition  and  love  of 
dominion.  In  B.  c  217,  when  Hannibal  had 
gained  his  victory  on  lake  Trasimcnus,  Pacuvioa 
Calavius  happened  to  be  invested  with  the  chief 
magistracy  at  Capua.  He  had  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  people  of  Capua,  who  were 
hostile  towards  the  senate,  intended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  to  murder  all  the  senators,  and 
surrender  the  town  to  the  Carthaginians.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  and  to  secure  his  ascen- 
dancy over  both  parties,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  He  assembled  the  senate 
and  declared  against  a  revolt  from  Rome  ;  first 
because  he  was  connected  with  the  Romans  by 
marriage,  his  own  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  to 
a  Roman.  He  then  revealed  to  the  senate  the 
intentions  of  the  people,  and  declared  that  he 
would  save  the  senators  if  they  would  entrust 
themselves  to  him.  Fear  induced  the  senators  to 
do  as  he  desired.  He  then  shut  all  the  senators  up 
in  the  senate-house,  and  had  the  doors  well 
guarded,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  or  enter  the 
edifice.  Upon  this  be  assembled  the  people,  told 
them  that  all  the  senators  were  his  prisoners,  and 
advised  them  to  subject  each  senator  to  a  trial, 
but  before  executing  one,  to  elect  a  better  and 
juster  one  in  his  stead.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  easily  pronounced  upon  the  first  senator  that 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
elect  a  better  one.  The  disputes  about  a  suceevuir 
grew  fierce,  and  the  people  at  last  grew  tired  and 
were  disgusted  with  their  own  proceedings,  which 
led  to  no  results.  They  accordingly  ordered  that 
the  old  senators  should  retain  their  dignity  and 
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be  liberated.   Calaviu*,  who  by  this  stratagem  had 
laid  the  senators  under  great  obligations  to  himself 
tad  the  popular  party,  not  only  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  people  and  the  senate, 
bo;  secured  to  himself  the  greatest  influence  in  the 
republic,  which  he  employed  to  induce  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  B.  c  21 6,  Hannibal  took  up 
hit  winter-quarters  at  Capua,    Perolla,  the  son  of 
Lalarius,  had  been  the  strongest  opponent  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  had  sided  with  Decius  Magi  us, 
but  his  father  obtained  his  pardon  from  Hannibal, 
who  even  invited  hither  and  son  to  a  great  en- 
tertainment which  he  gave  to  the  most  distin- 
guished Camponian*.      But  Perolla  could  not 
conquer  his  hatred  of  the   Carthaginians,  and 
went  to  the  repast  armed  with  a  sword,  intending 
to  murder  Hannibal.    When  Pacuvius  Calavius 
left  the  banquet-room,  his  son  followed  him  and 
told  him  of  his  plan ;  but  the  father  worked  upon 
the  young  man's  feelings,  and  induced  him  to 
abandon  his  bloody  design.    (Liv.  xxiiL  2—4, 
M.)  [L.S.] 
CALA'VIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 
CALCHAS  (KdAxw),  a  son  of  Thestor  of  My- 
cenae or  Megara,  was  the  wisest  soothsayer  among 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  (Horn.  IL  L  69, &c,  xiii.  70.) 
He  foretold  the  Greeks  the  duration  of  the  Trojan 
**r,  even  before  they  sailed  from  Aulis,  and  while 
they  were  engaged  in  the  war  he  explained  to  them 
the  cause  of  the  anger  of  Apollo.  (IL  ii.  322 ;  Ov. 
MtL  xii.  19,  &c;  Hygin.  Fab.  97 ;  Paua.  L  43. 
§  1.)   An  oracle  had  declared  that  Calchas  should 
die  if  he  should  meet  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to 
himself ;  and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claras,  for  Cal- 
ebs* met  the  famous  soothsayer  Mopsus  in  the 
pore  of  the  Clarion  Apollo,  and  was  defeated  by 
him  in  not  being  able  to  state  the  number  of  figs 
oq  a  wild  fig-tree,  or  the  number  of  pigs  which  a 
*°w  was  going  to  give  birth  to — things  which 
Mop*u*  told  with  perfect  accuracy.  Hereupon, 
Cak-has  is  said  to  have  died  with  grief.  (Strab. 
lir.  p.  642,  &c,  668 ;  Tzett.  ad  Lyeopk.  427, 980.) 
Another  story  about  hia  death  runs  thus  :  a  sooth- 
ayer  saw  Calchas  planting  some  vines  in  the  grove 
«f  Apollo  near  Grynium,  and  foretold  him  that  he 
*»uld  never  drink  any  of  the  wine  produced  by 
them.   When  the  grapes  had  grown  ripe  and  wine 
was  made  of  them,  Calchas  invited  the  soothsayer 
among  his  other  guests.     Even  at  the  moment 
when  Calchas  held  the  cup  of  wine  in  his  hand, 
the  soothsayer  repeated  his  prophecy.  This  excited 
Calchas  to  such  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  dropped 
the  cup  and  choked.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  vL  72.) 
A  third  tradition,  lastly,  states  that,  when  Calchas 
•^•pau-d  with  Mopsus  the  administration  of  the 
oracle  at  Claras,  he  promised  victory  to  Amphima- 
chuA,  king  of  the  Lycians,  while  Mopsus  said  that 
he  would  not  be  victorious.    The  latter  prophecy 
was  fulfilled ;  and  Calchas,  in  his  grief  at  this  de- 
feat, put  an  end  to  his  life.   (Conon,  NarraL  6.) 
Respecting  the  oracle  of  Calchas  in  Daunia,  see 
Did.  t/AmL  s.  v.  Oraculum.  [L.  S.] 

CALDUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Caelia  gens.  The  word  caldus  is  a  shortened 
form  of  entidus,  and  hence  Cicero  (de  Invent  ii.  9) 
■ays,  **  aliquem  Caldum  vocari,  quod  temerario  et 
lepentino  consilio  sit."* 

J.  C.  Caxlr-s  Caldus,  a  contemporary  of  L. 
Craaaus,  the  orator.  No  member  of  his  family 
had  yet  obtained  any  of  the  great  office*,  but  he 
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succeeded  in  raising  himself  by  his  activity  and 
eloquence,  though  his  powers  as  an  orator  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  great.  After  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  quaestorship 
(Cic.  pro  Plane  21),  he  was  elected  in  a  c.  107, 
tribune  of  the  plebs.  His  tribunethip  is  remark- 
able for  a  lex  tabellaria,  which  was  directed  against 
the  legate  C.  Popillius,  and  which  ordained  that  in 
the  courts  of  justice  the  votes  should  be  given  by 
means  of  tablets  in  cases  of  high  treason.  Cicero 
(De  Leg.  iiL  16)  states,  that  Caldus  regretted, 
throughout  hit  life,  having  proposed  this  law,  as  it 
did  injury  to  the  republic.  In  b.  a  94,  he  was 
made  consul,  together  with  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  in  preference  to  a  competitor  of  very  high 
rank,  though  he  himself  was  a  novus  homo :  and 
after  his  consulship  he  obtained  Spain  as  his  pro- 
vince, as  is  usually  inferred  from  coins  of  the  gens 
Caelia  which  bear  his  name,  the  word  His  (pania) 
and  the  figure  of  a  boar,  which  Eckhel  refers  to  the 
town  of  Clunia.  (One  of  these  coins  is  figured  in 
the  Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Epulones.)  During  the  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  B.  c.  83,  Caldus  was 
a  steady  supporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Carrinas  and  Brutus,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  Pompey  from  leading  his  legions  to  Sulla. 
But  as  the  three  did  not  act  in  unison,  Pompey 
made  an  attack  upon  the  army  of  Brutus  and 
routed  u.  whereby  the  plan  of  Caldus  was  com- 
pletely thwarted.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  25,  Brul.  45, 
in  Yerr.  v.  70,  de  Petit.  Cons.  3,  pro  Mm  ,  n.  8 ; 
J.  Obsequens,  111;  A  scon.  Argum.  in  Cornel,  p. 
57,  ed.  Orelli ;  PluU  Pomp.  7  ;  Cic  ad  Att.  x.  12, 
14 — 16,  de  Orat.  ii.  64;  ad  Herenn.  ii.  13, 
though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Caelius  men- 
tioned in  the  last  two  passagea  is  the  same  as  C 
Caelius  Caldus  or  not ;  comp.  Eckhel,  v.  p.  175.) 

2.  C.  Caklils  Caldls,  a  son  of  L.  Caelius 
Caldus,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  appointed 
quaestor  in  B.  c  50,  in  Cilicia,  which  was  then 
under  the  administration  of  Cicero.  When  Cicero 
departed  from  the  province,  he  left  the  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Caldus,  although  he  was  not 
fit  for  such  a  post  either  by  his  age  or  his  charac- 
ter. Among  the  letters  of  Cicero,  there  is  one 
(ad  Fam.  ii.  19)  addressed  to  Caldus  at  the  time 
when  he  was  quaestor  designatus.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
ii.  15,  ad  AtL  vi  2,  4—6,  vii.  I.J 

3.  Caldus,  the  last  member  of  the  family  who 
occurs  in  history.  He  was  one  of  the  Romans 
who  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans  in  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  a.  d.  9,  and  seeing  the  cruel  tor- 
tures which  the  barbarians  inflicted  upon  the  pri- 
soners, he  grasped  the  chains  in  which  he  was  fet- 
tered and  dashed  them  against  his  own  head  with 
such  force,  that  he  died  on  the  spot.  (Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  120.) 

The  name  Caldus  occurs  on  several  coins  of  the 
Caelia  gens.  One  of  the  most  important  is  given, 
as  is  mentioned  above,  in  the  Did.  of' Ant.  [L.S.J 


CALITCAS,  JOANNES  (*l«dV^,j  KoAt5«ii), 
was  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1 333  to 
to  1347.    (Cantacut,  Hist.  Dyz.  iil  21.)    He  was 
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n  native  of  the  town  of  Apri  or  Aprus  in  Thrace, 
and  before  he  was  made  patriarch  he  held  a  high 
ecclesiastical  office  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Andrnnicus.  He  delivered  a  great  number  of  homi- 
lies at  Constantinople,  which  created  great  sensa- 
tion in  their  time,  and  sixty  of  which  are  said  to 
be  still  extant  in  MS.  But  only  two  of  them 
have  been  published  by  Orcster  (De  Cru&,  ii. 
p.  1363,  &c,  and  1477,  &c),  and  the  latter  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Philotbeus.  (Cave,  Hut. 
lit.  ii.  p.  497,  &c,  ed.  Lond.  f  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Grarc.  xi.  p.  591,  Sec)  [L.  S.J 

CALE'CAS,  MANUEL  (Mavtnn\\  K«Aif*aj), 
a  relative  of  Joannes  Calecas,  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a.  d.  1360,  as  he  combated  the  doc- 
trines of  Palamas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works.  Though  he  himself  was  a  Greek, 
he  wrote  against  the  Greek  church  and  in  favour 
of  that  of  Rome,  for  which  he  is,  of  course,  highly 
praised  by  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  following  list  contains  those  of  his  works 
which  arc  published  :  —  1.  44  Libri  iv  ad  versus 
entires  Graecorum  de  Processione  Spiritus  Sancti." 
The  Greek  original  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but 
a  Latin  translation  was  made  at  the  command  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  by  Arabrosius  Camaldulcnsis,  and 
was  edited  with  a  commentary  by  P.  Stenartius, 
Ingolstadt,  1616,  4to.  A  reprint  of  this  transla- 
tion is  contained  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  vol.  xxvi 
p.  382,  &c„  ed.  Lugdun.  2.  44  De  Essentia  et 
Operatione  Dei"  (wtpl  oMas  kc&  irrpytlaj),  was 
edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Com- 
befisius,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  Auctarium  Novissimum 
Bibl.  Patr.  pp.  1—67,  ed.  Paris,  1672,  fol.  This 
work  is  directed  against  the  heresies  of  Palamas, 
and  was  approved  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
of  1351.  3.  44  De  Fide  deque  Principiis  Catholicae 
Fidei"  (wfpl  wlortvi  teal  »«pl  rwr  ipx*v  rijj  xa0o- 
XiKijs  trltrrtm).  This  work,  consisting  of  ten 
chapters,  was  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  Combcfisius,  in  his  Auctarium  mentioned 
above,  ii.  pp.  174 — 285.  The  Latin  translation  is 
reprinted  in  the  Bibl.  Patr.  voL  xxvi.  p.  345,  &c, 
ed.  Lugdun.  About  ten  more  of  his  works  are 
extant  in  MS.,  but  have  never  yet  been  published. 
(Wharton's  Append,  to  Caw's  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  55, 
&c.;  Fabric.  BiUioth.  Grate,  xi.  p.  453,  &c)  [L.S.] 

CALENUS.  [Olbnuk.] 

CALr/NUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Fufia 
gens,  is  probably  derived  from  Cales,  a  municipium 
in  Campania ;  but  whether  the  name  merely  indi- 
cated the  origin  of  the  family,  or  whether  the  first 
who  bore  it,  derived  it  from  having  conquered  the 
town  of  Cales  is  uncertain,  though  the  latter  is  the 
more  proltable  supposition.  The  name  occurs  on 
a  coin  of  the  Fufia  gens.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  220,  &c) 

1.  Q.  FuFiirs  Calknls  is  mentioned  only  by 
Cicero  {Philip,  viii.  4)  as  one  who  thought,  that 
I*.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  republic,  because  he  had  delivered  the  state 
from  the  obnoxious  Tib.  Gracchus.  From  this 
sentiment  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Fufius  Calenus 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  land. 

2.  Q.  Furies  Q.  p.  C.  s.  Calknub,  son  of  No. 
1,  was  tribuno  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  61,  and  patro- 
nized P.  Clodius,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  save 
from  condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Bona  Dea.  With  this  view  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  that  Clodius  should  not  be  tried  by 
special  judges,  but  by  the  ordinary  court  This 
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bill  was  supported  by  Q.  Hortcnsius,  though  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  Clodius  should  be  ac- 
quitted. However  the  law  was  j«*sed,  and  Fufius 
Calenus  gained  his  end.  In  a  c  59,  he  was 
elected  praetor  by  the  influence  of  Caesar,  in 
whose  cause  he  continued  to  be  very  active  ever 
afterwards.  In  this  year  he  carried  a  law,  that 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  judges,  senators,  cquite », 
and  tribuni  aerarii,  should  give  their  votes  sepa- 
rately, so  that  it  might  always  be  seen  in  what 
way  each  of  them  voted.  Being  generally  known 
as  the  tool  of  Caesar,  he  also  shared  in  the  hatrti] 
which  the  latter  drew  upon  himself,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly treated,  says  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  18),  with 
contempt  and  hisses  by  all  the  good  citizens. 

In  B.  c,  52,  Calenus  is  stated  to  have  supported 
the  Clodian  party  after  Clodius  had  been  murdered 
by  Milo,  and  in  the  year  following  we  find  him 
as  legate  of  Caesar  in  Gaul.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c  49,  Calenus  hastened  in  the 
month  of  March  to  meet  Caesar  at  Brundu»ium, 
and  on  his  joumey  thither  be  called  upon  Cicero 
at  his  Formian  Villa,  on  which  occasion  he  called 
Pompey  a  criminal,  and  charged  the  senate  with 
levity  and  folly.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ix.  5.)  When 
Caesar  afterwards  went  to  Spain,  Calenus  again 
followed  him  as  legate ;  and  after  Caesar  had  gone 
to  Epeirus,  Calenus  was  sent  to  fetch  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  from  Italy.  But  while  he 
was  crossing  over  from  Epeirus  to  Italy  with  his 
empty  ships,  Bibulus  captured  most  of  them :  Ca- 
lenus himself  escaped  to  the  Italian  coast  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Epeirus  with  Antony.  Before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Caesar  sent  him  to  Achaia, 
and  there  he  took  Delphi,  Thebes,  and  Orchome- 
nos,  and  afterwards  Athens,  Megara,  and  Patrae. 
In  b.  c.  47,  Caesar  caused  him  to  be  raised  to  the 
consulship. 

After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  B.  c.  44,  Calenus 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  during  the  transactions  of 
the  early  part  of  b.  c.  43,  he  defended  Antony 
against  Cicero.  The  speech  which  Dion  Cassius 
(xlii.  1,  &c.)  puts  into  his  mouth,  does  not,  proba- 
bly, contain  much  genuine  matter,  and  is,  perhaps, 
only  an  invention  of  the  historian.  After  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Calenus  served  as  the 
legate  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  legions  of  the  latter 
were  placed  under  his  command  in  northern  Italy. 
When  the  Pcrusinian  war  terminated,  in  B.  c  41, 
with  the  defeat  of  L.  Antonius,  Octavianus  was 
anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  army  of  Calenus, 
which  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  for- 
tunately for  Octavianus,  Calenus  just  then  died, 
and  his  son,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  surrendered 
the  army  to  Octavianus  without  striking  a  blow. 
It  is  related  by  Appian  (b.  c.  iv.  47),  that  during 
the  proscription  of  (b.  c.  43)  the  life  of  the  great 
M.  Terentius  Varro  was  saved  by  Calenus,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  letter  of  Varro  to 
Fufius,  which  is  still  extant  (Fraym.  p.  199.  ed 
Bipont.)  was  addressed  to  our  Q.  Fufius  Calenus. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  6,  ad  Att.  i.  14,  15,  xi.  15,  16 ; 
Schol.  Bobicns.  pp.  330,  235 ;  Ascon.  ad  Milan. 
p.  43,  ed.  Orclli;  Cic.  Philip,  viii.  4,  &c. ;  Caes. 
B.  G.  viii.  39,  B.  C.  iii.  8,  26,  55 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  8,  xlii.  14,  55,  xlviii.  10,  20;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  58,  v.  3,  12,  24,  33,  51, 61 ;  comp.OreUi, 
Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  259.) 

3.  Calknus,  L.  (Fufius),  is  mentioned  only 
by  Cicero  (r.  Verr.  ii.  8)  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
against  Verrea.  [L.  S.] 
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CALEBS  US,  JU'LIUS,  an  Aeduan.  After  I 
tHf  battle  of  Cremona,  in  a.  d.  69,  in  which  the  ' 
irmy  of  Vitellius  was  defeated  by  Antonius  Pri- 
mal. Julia*  Calenus,  who  bad  himself  belonged  to 
the  Vrtelhan  party,  was  sent  to  Gaul  at  a  living 
proof  of  their  defeat  (Tac  Hist.  iiL  35.)  [  L.  S.  ] 
CALE'NUS,  M.  VALE'RIUS  CORVUS. 
[Coavra] 

CALETOR  (KoAifrrs*p),  a  son  of  Clytius,  slain 
at  Troy  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax.  (Horn.  //.  xv. 
419;  Paaa.  x.  14.  §  2.)  Another  person  of  this 
ran*,  the  father  of  Aphareus  occurs  in  //.  xiiL 
W.  [L.  S.] 

CA'LGACUS  or  GA'LGACUS,  a  British  chief 
»bo  distingnisiied  himself  among  his  countrymen 
in  the  war  with  Agricola.  Tacitus  (Agr.  29,  6lc.) 
fm  a  noble  specimen  of  his  love  of  liberty  in  the 
•fwrdi  he  putt  into  his  mouth.  [L.  S.] 

CALJDIA'NUS,  C.  COSCONIUS.  [Coaco- 
«ial 

CALFDim  or  CALLI'DIUS.  1.  Cm.  Cam- 
diw,  a  Roman  knight  in  Sicily,  of  high  rank  and 
|M  iniiuencc  whose  son  was  a  Roman  judex  and 
•mator,  was  robbed  of  some  of  his  plate  by  Verrea. 
(Cic  Verr.  iv.  20.) 

i  Q.  Calidius  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  n.  c.  99, 
«n*d  a  hw  in  this  year  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Me- 
ic»  Nomidicus  from  banishment.    In  gratitude 
his  son  Q.  Metellus  Pius  who  was 
pported  Calidins  in  his  canvas  for 
prartorsnip  in  H.  c.  80.    Calidius  was  accord- 
mtHy  praetor  in  B.  c  79,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
^psfliih  provinces ;  bat,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
**»  atcosed  of  extortion  in  his  province  by  Q.  Lol- 
W  (sot  Gallius,  as  the  Pseudo-Asconius  states), 
oodemned  by  his  judges,  who  had  been  bribed 
'm  ^*  purpose.    As,  however,  the  bribes  had  not 
Wo  large,  Calidius  made  the  remark,  that  a  man  of 
<w*t*nan  rank  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  less 
•™  than  three  million  sesterces.  (Val.  Max.  v.  2. 
\ Cic  j*o/W.  28,  29  ;  Ck.  Terr.  Act.  L  13  ; 
iWAscon.  ad  he.;  Cic  Verr.  iii.  25.)  This 
'  aiKiiuj  may  have  been  the  one  who  was  sent  from 
about  a.  c  82,  to  command  Murena  to  de- 
»'»:  from  the  devastotion  of  the  territories  of  Mith- 
ndate*.  (Appian,  Mitkr.  65.) 

1  M.  Calidius,  son  of  No.  2  (Pseudo-Aacon. 
^  Or.  Verr.  Act  L  13),  a  celebrated  orator,  stu- 
died oader  Apollodorus  of  Pergaraiis,  who  was  also 
th*  teacher  of  the  emperor  August  us.  (Enseb. 
Vtrrm.  OL  179.  2.)    Cicero  passes  {Brut.  79,  80) 
4 pMegyric  upon  Calidius'  oratory,  which  he 
ta*rtrtenxea  at  considerable  length,  and  particu- 
praises  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  his  style, 
while  Calidius  explained  a  thing  most  lucidly, 
»wi  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  he 
"u  Mt  80  successful  in  carrying  with  him  the 
of  his  bearers  and  producing  conviction. 
Wiieius  Paterculus  (ii.  36)  chisses  htm  with  Cicero, 
Hcneasus,  and  the  other  chief  orators  of  his  time, 
QidntOian  (xii.  10.  §  10)  also  speaks  of  the 
-iubtilita*"  of  Calidius. 

The  first  oration  of  Calidius  of  which  we  have 
rwtion  was  delivered  in  B.C  64,  when  he  accused 
^  GaiUus,  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship,  of  i  n 
Wry.  Gallius  was  defended  by  Cicero,  of  whose 
"ation  a  few  fragments  are  extant.  (Ascon.  in 
m  7iy.  ca*d.  p.  88,  ed.  Orclli ;  Cic  Brut.  80; 
'«tos,  a.  r.  Suft ..)  In  B.  c.  57  Calidius  was  prae- 
^r,  and  in  that  year  spoke  in  favour  of  restoring 
ifc*  house  of  Cicero,  having  previously  supported 
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his  recall  from  banishment.  (Quintil.  x.  i.  §  23  ; 
Cic  pott,  lied,  in  Sen.  9.)  In  a.  c  54,  he  defended, 
in  conjunction  with  Cicero  and  others,  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  who  was  accused  of  extortion.  (Ascon.  in 
Scaur,  p.  20.)  He  also  spoke  in  the  same  year  on 
behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos, 
and  in  support  of  Gabinius.  (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  11, 
iiL  2.)  In  a.  c.  52,  Calidius  was  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Milo,  after  the  death  of  Clodius  (Ascon. 
tit  Miltm.  p.  35);  and  in  the  following  year  (51) 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  lost  his 
election,  and  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the  two 
Gallii,  one  of  whom  he  bad  himself  accused  in  B.  c. 
64.  (CaeL  ap  Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  4,  9.) 

In  the  debate  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  b.  c.  49,  Calidius  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  Pompey  ought  to  depart  to  his  provinces  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  war;  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the*  civil  war  immediately  afterwards,  he 
joined  Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Togata.  He 
died  at  Placentia,  in  his  province,  in  a  c  48. 
(Caes.  B.C.  i.  2;  Euseb.  Chron.  01.  180.  4.) 

fThe  fragments  of  the  orations  of  Calidius  are 
given  in  Meyer's  Oratorum  Roman.  Fraipn.  p.  434, 
&c  2nd  ed. ;  comp.  Ellendt's  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Cicero's  Brutus,  p.  cvii.  and  Westermann's 
Gemrh.  der  Rom.  BcredUamkeit^  §  69,  not  6-11.) 

The  coin  annexed  refers  to  this  M.  Calidius. 
It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Rome,  and  on 
the  reverse  Victory  in  a  two-horse  chariot,  with 
the  inscription  m/camd.  q.  mx.  cn.  pi..,  that  is 
M.  Calidius  Q-  Metellus,  and  Cn.  Fulviua,  being 
triumvirs  of  the 


CA'LIDUS,  L.  JU'LIUS  (some  MSS.  have 
Calidius  but  this  last  is  a  gentile  appellation  and  * 
not  a  cognomen),  is  pronounced  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
{Mi  12)  worthy  of  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  Roman  poets  of  his  day,  after  the  death  of 
Catullus  and  Lucretius.  This  must,  of  course,  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  period  immediately  an- 
terior to  the  Augustan  era.  Calidus  had  great 
possessions  in  Africa,  and  was  proscribed  in  conse- 
quence by  Volumnius,  one  of  the  creatures  of  An- 
tony, but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  fatal  list 
through  the  interposition  of  Atticus.     [VV.  K.  ] 

CALI'GULA,  the  third  in  the  series  of  Roman 
emperors,  reigned  from  a.  d.  37  to  a.  n.  41.  His 
real  name  was  Caius  Caesar,  and  he  received  that 
of  Caligula  in  the  camp,  from  euligue^  the  foot  dress 
of  the  common  soldiers,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy 
with  his  father  in  Germany.  As  emperor,  how- 
ever, he  was  always  called  by  his  contemporaries 
Caius,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Caligula  as  an 
insult  (Senec  De  CotutunL  18.)  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of  Tibe- 
rius by  Agrippina,  and  was  bora  on  the  31st  of 
August,  a.  D.  1 2.  (Suet  Col.  8.)  The  place  of  his 
birth  was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  ancients; 
according  to  some,  it  was  Tibur;  according  to 
others  Treves  on  the  Moselle ;  but  Suetonius 
has  proved  from  the  public  documents  of  Antiuin 
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that  he  was  born  at  that  town.  His  earliest 
ream  were  spent  in  the  camp  of  his  father  in 
Germany,  and  he  grew  up  among  the  soldiers, 
with  whom  he  became  accordingly  very  popular. 
(Tac  Anmtl.  i.  41,  (J9 ;  Suet  Col.  9;  Dion  Cass, 
h  ii.  5.)  Caligula  alto  accompanied  his  lather  on 
his  Syrian  expedition,  and  after  hii  return  first 
lived  with  hi*  mother,  and,  when  she  wu  exiled, 
in  the  house  of  Livia  Augusta.  When  the  latter 
died,  Caligula,  then  a  youth  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  her  from  the 
Rostra.  After  this  he  lived  some  years  with  his 
grandmother,  Antonia.  Caligula,  like  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Nero  and  Drusus,  was  hated  by 
Scjonus,  but  his  favour  with  Tiberius  and  his 
popularity  as  the  son  of  Gennanicus  saved  him. 
(Dion  Cass,  lviii.  8.) 

After  the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  a.  d.  32,  when 
Caligula  had  just  attained  his  twentieth  year,  Ti- 
berius summoned  him  to  come  to  Capreae.  Here 
the  young  man  concealed  so  well  his  feelings  at  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  his  mother  and  brothers  as 
well  as  at  the  wrongs  which  he  himself  had  suf- 
fered, that  he  did  not  utter  a  sound  of  complaint, 
and  behaved  in  such  a  submissive  manner,  that 
those  who  witnessed  his  conduct  declared,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  cringing  slave  to  so  bad  a 
master.  (Suet.  Col.  10  ;  Tac.  AnnaL  vi.20.)  Dut 
bis  savage  and  voluptuous  character  was  neverthe- 
less seen  through  by  Tiberius.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  Junia  Claud  ilia  (Claudia),  the 
daughter  of  M.  Silanus,  an  event  which  Dion  Cos- 
siui  (lviii.  25)  assigns  to  the  year  a.  d.  35.  Soon 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  quaestorship,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Drusus  was  made  augur  in 
his  stead,  having  been  created  pontiff  two  years 
before.    (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  8 ;  Suet.  Col.  12.) 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  March  a.  d.  36, 
Caligula  began  seriously  to  think  in  what  manner 
he  might  secure  the  succession  to  himself,  of  which 
Tiberius  had  held  out  hopes  to  him,  without  how- 
ever deciding  anything.  (Dion  Cass,  lviii.  23; 
Tac.  Annal.  vi.  45,  &c)  In  order  to  cnture  his 
success,  he  seduced  Ennia  Naevia,  the  wife  of 
Macro,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts.  He  promised  to  marry  her  if  he 
should  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  contrived  to  gain 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  Macro  also,  who 
according  to  some  accounts  introduced  his  wife  to 
the  embraces  of  the  voluptuous  youth.  (Suet.  Col. 
12;  Tac  Annul,  vi.  45;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  26; 
Philo,  Lepat.  ad  Cat.  p.  908,  ed.  Paris,  1640.) 
Tiberius  died  in  March  a.  D.  37,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Caligula  either  caused  or  accele- 
rated his  death.  In  aftertimes  he  often  boasted  of 
having  attempted  to  murder  Tiberius  in  order  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  family  had  suffered 
from  him.  There  were  reports  that  Caligula  had 
administered  to  Tiberius  a  slow  poison,  or  that  he 
had  withheld  from  him  the  necessary  food  during 
his  illness,  or  lastly,  that  he  had  suffocated  him 
with  a  pillow.  Some  again  said,  that  be  had  been 
assisted  by  Macro,  while  Tacitus  {Anml.  vi.  50) 
mentions  Macro  alone  as  the  guilty  person.  (Suet. 
Tib.  73,  Col  12;  Dion  Cass,  lviii.  28.)  When 
the  body  of  Tiberius  was  carried  from  Misenum  to 
Rome,  Caligula  accompanied  it  in  the  dress  of  a 
mourner,  but  he  was  uiluted  by  the  people  at  Rome 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus.  Tiberius  in  his  will  had  appointed  his 
grandson  Tiberius  as  coheir  to  Caligula,  but  the 


senate  and  the  people  gave  the  sovereign  power  to 
Caligula  alone,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  of  Tibe- 
rius. (Suet.  CaL  14  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  1  ;  coinp. 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jttd.  xviiL  6.  $  9.)  In  regard  to  all 
other  points,  however,  Caligula  carried  the  will  of 
Tiberius  into  execution :  he  paid  to  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  the  sums  which  the  late  emperor  had 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  even  increased  these 
legacies  by  his  own  munificence.  After  having 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  Tiberius,  he  im- 
mediately fulfilled  the  duty  of  piety  towards  his 
mother  and  his  brother :  he  had  their  a»hes  con- 
veyed from  Pandataria  and  the  Pontian  islands  to 
Rome,  and  deposited  them  in  the  Mausoleum  with 
great  solemnity.  Bat  notwithstanding  the  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  this  act,  he  pardoned  all 
tho&e  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  as 
instruments  against  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
ordered  the  documents  which  contained  the  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt  to  be  burnt  in  the  Forum. 
Those  who  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonment 
by  Tiberius  were  released,  and  those  who  had  been 
exiled  were  recalled  to  their  country.  He  restored 
to  the  magistrates  their  full  power  of  jurisdiction 
without  appeal  to  his  person,  and  ho  also  en- 
deavoured to  revive  the  old  character  of  the  comitia 
by  allowing  the  people  to  discuss  and  decide  the 
matters  brought  before  them,  as  in  former  times. 
Towards  foreign  princes  who  had  been  stripped 
of  their  power  and  their  revenues  by  his  predeces- 
sor, he  behaved  with  great  generosity.  Thus 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod,  who  had  been  put 
in  chains  by  Tiberius,  was  released  and  restored  to 
his  kingdom,  and  Antiochus  IV.  of  Commagene 
received  back  his  kingdom,  which  was  increased 
by  the  maritime  district  of  Cilicia. 

On  the  first  of  July  a.  d.  37,  Caligula  entered 
upon  his  first  consulship  together  with  Claudius, 
his  father's  brother,  and  held  the  office  for  two 
months.  Soon  after  this  he  was  seised  by  a  serious 
illness  in  consequence  of  his  irregular  mode  of  liv- 
ing. He  was,  indeed,  restored  to  health,  but  from 
that  moment  appeared  an  altered  man.  Hitherto 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  his  accession  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  justified  by  the  justice  and  moderation  he 
shewed  during  the  first  months  of  his  reign,  but 
from  henceforward  he  appears  more  like  a  diabolical 
than  a  human  being — he  acts  completely  like  a 
madman.  A  kind  of  savageness  and  gross  volup- 
tuousneas  had  always  been  prominent  features  in 
his  character,  but  still  we  are  not  justified  in  sup- 
posing,  as  many  do,  that  he  merely  threw  off  the 
mask  which  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  dispo- 
sition; it  is  much  more  probable  that  his  illness 
destroyed  his  mental  powers,  and  thus  let  loose  all 
the  veiled  passions  of  his  soul,  to  which  he  now 
yielded  without  exercising  any  control  over  them. 
Immediately  after  his  recovery  he  ordered  Tibe- 
rius, the  grandson  of  his  predecessor,  whom  he  had 
raised  before  to  the  rank  of  primetpt  jmrmtmiu,  to 
be  put  to  death  on  the  pretext  of  his  having  wished 
the  emperor  not  to  recover  from  his  illness ;  and 
those  of  his  friends  who  had  vowed  their  lives  for 
his  recovery,  were  now  compelled  to  carry  their 
vow  into  effect  by  putting  an  end  to  their  existence. 
He  also  commanded  several  members  of  his  own 
family,  and  among  them  his  grandmother  Antonia, 
Macro,  and  his  wife  K  nnta  Naevia,  to  make  away 
with  themselves.  His  thirst  for  blood  seemed  to 
increase  with  the  number  of  his  victims,  and  mur- 
dering soon  ceased  to  be  the  consequence  of  his 
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hatred  ;  it  became  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  amuse- 
Once  during  a  public  fight  of 


it  with  him. 
wild  beasts  in  the  Circus,  when  there 
criminals  to  enter  the  arena,  he  ordered  persons  to 
be  taken  at  random  from  among  the  spectators,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts,  but  that  they 
miffht  not  be  able  to  cry  oat  or  curse  their  de- 
stroyer, he  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out 
he  was  taking  his  meals,  he  would 
men  to  be  tortured  to  death  before  his  eyes, 
that  be  might  have  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their 
,  during  a  horse-race,  the  people 
favourably  disposed  to  one  of  his  co in- 
to himself,  he  is  said  to  hare  ex- 
■  Would  that  the  whole  Roman  people 
had  only  one  head.'" 

But  his  cruelty  was  not  greater  than  his  volup- 
and  obscenity.  He  carried  on  an  inces- 
intercourse  with  his  own  sisters,  and  when 
Drusilla,  the  second  of  them,  died,  he  raved  like  a 
madman  with  grief,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  divinity.  No  Roman  lady  was 
safe  from  his  attacks,  and  his  marriages  were  as 
dwfracerully  contracted  as  they  were  ignominiously 
dissolved.  The  only  woman  that  exercised  a  last- 
over  him  was  Cacsonia,  A  point 
shews  the  disordered  state  of  his 
that  in  his  self-veneration  he  went  so  far 
as  to  consider  himself  a  god :  he  would  appear 
tn  public  sometimes  in  the  attire  of  Bacchus,  Apol- 
lo, or  Jupiter,  and  even  of  Venus  and  Diana ;  he 
would  frequently  place  himself  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  between  the  statues  of 
these  divinities,  and  order  the  people  who 
the  temple  to  worship  him.  He  even  built 
pie  to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and  appointed 
to  attend  to  his  worship  and  oner  sa- 
°s  to  him.  This  temple  contained  his  statue 
gold,  of  the  size  of  life,  and  his  statue  was 
precisely  as  he  was.  The  wealthiest  Re- 
appointed his  priests,  but  they  had  to 
purchase  the  honour  with  immense  sums  of  money. 
He  sometimes  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making 
his  horse  Incitatns,  which  he  afterwards  raised  to 
the  consulship,  his  colleague.  No  one  but  a  com- 
plete madman  would  have  been  guilty  of  things 

The  sums  of  money  which  he  squandered  almost 
belief.  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
ed  the  treasury,  although  Tiberius 
had  left  in  it  the  sum  of  720  millions  of  sesterces. 
One  specimen  may  servo  to  shew  in  what  sense- 
less manner  he  spent  the  money.  That  he  might 
be  able  to  boast  of  having  marched  over  the  sea  as 
over  dry  land,  he  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be 
the  channel  between  Baiae  and 
a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles  and  six 
After  it  was  covered  with  earth 
built  upon  it,  he  rode  across  it  in  tri- 
umph, and  gave  a  splendid  banquet  on  the  middle 
of  the  bridge.  In  order  to  amuse  himself  on  this 
occasion  in  his  usual  way,  he  ordered  numbers  of 
the  spectators  whom  he  had  invited  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea.  As  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state 
were  insufficient  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
mad  extravagance,  he  had  recourse  to  rob- 
public  sales  of  his  estates,  unheard-of  taxes, 
every  species  of  extortion  that  could  be  de- 
.  In  order  that  no  means  of  getting  money 
might  remain  untried,  he  established  a  public 
brothel  in  his  own  palace,  and  sent  out  his  servants 
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to  invite  men  of  all  classes  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  On  the  birth  of  his  daughter  by  Caesonia,  he 
regularly  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  rear  her.  He  also  made  known 
that  he  would  receive  presents  on  new  year's  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  he  posted  himself  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  to  accept  the  presents 
that  were  brought  him  by  crowds  of  people.  Things 
like  these  gradually  engendered  in  him  a  love  of 
money  itself  without  any  view  to  the  ends  it  is  to 
serve,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sometimes  taken  a 
delight  in  rolling  himself  in  heaps  of  gold.  After 
Italy  and  Rome  were  exhausted  by  his  extortions, 
his  love  of  money  and  his  avarice  compelled  him  to 
seek  other  resources.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Gaul, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  a  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, he  marched,  in  a.  d.  40,  with  an  army  to 
Gaul  to  extort  money  from  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Executions  were  as  frequent  here 
as  they  had  been  before  in  Italy.  Lentulus  Gae- 
tulicus  and  Aemilius  Lepidus  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  and  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  two  sisters  of  Caligula  were  sent  into  exile 
as  guilty  of  adultery  and  accomplices  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  king  Juba,  was 
exiled  merely  on  account  of  his  riches,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death.  It  would  be  endless  and 
disgusting  to  record  here  all  the  acts  of  cruelty,  in- 
sanity, and  avarice,  of  which  his  whole  reign,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  few  months,  forms  one 
uninterrupted  succession.  He  concluded  his  pre- 
datory campaign  in  Gaul  by  leading  his  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  as  if  he  would  cross  over  to 
Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and 
then  gave  them  the  signal — to  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Ocean. 
After  this  be  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  acted 
with  still  greater  cruelty  than  before,  because  he 
thought  the  honours  which  the  senate  conferred 
upon  him  too  insignificant  and  too  human  for  a 
god  like  him.  Several  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him,  but  were  discovered,  until  at  length 
Cassius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others,  entered  into  one 
which  was  crowned  with  success.  Four  months 
after  his  return  from  Gaul,  on  the  24th  of  January 
a.  D.  41,  Caligula  was  murdered  by  Chaerea  near 
the  theatre,  or  according  to  others,  in  his  own 
palace  while  he  was  hearing  some  boys  rehearse  the 
part  they  were  to  perform  in  the  theatre.  His  wife 
and  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death.  His 
body  was  secretly  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the 
horti  Lamiani,  half  burnt,  and  covered  over  with  a 
light  turf.  Subsequently,  however,  his  sisters, 
after  their  return  from  exile,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  taken  out,  and  had  it  completely  burnt  and 
buried.  (Sueton.  Caligula  ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. ; 
Joseph.  Ani.  xix.  1  ;  AurcL  Vict  De  Cat*.  3; 
Zonar.  x.  6.) 

In  the  coin  annexed  the  obverse  represents  the 
head  of  Caligula,  with  the  inscription  c.  caehak 
avo.  GERM.  P.  M.  tr.  pot.,  and  the  reverse  that 
of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  oivvs  avu. 

PATER  PATRIAE.  [L.  S.J 
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CALIPPUS.  [Calippub,] 
CALLAKSCHRUS.    [  Avtibtatbr.] 
CALLAICCS,  a  surname  of  D.  Junius  Brutus. 
[Brutus  No.  15.] 
CALL  AS.  [Calas.1 

CALLATIA'NUS,  DEMETRIUS  (AuM- 
rptot  KaAAaTMu^i),  the  aathor  of  a  geographical 
work  on  Europe  and  Asia  (mpl  Eipvmjt  teal 
Affiat)  in  twenty  books,  which  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  ancients.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  83; 
Steph.  Bys.  «.  e.  'Arrutipa ;  Strab.  L  p.  60  j 
Dionys.  Hal.  de  comp.  Verb.  4 ;  Lnc'uui.  Maerob. 
10;  Schol.  ad  TheocriL  L  65,  x.  19;  Martian. 
Hemcl.  passim.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoAAidfeijf),  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (viii.51)  as  archon  eponymus  of  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
Persian  nrmy,  b.  &  480.  [E.  E.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoAAidfcii),  a  comic  poet,  who 
in  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  577),  but 
about  whom  nothing  further  is  known,  than  that 
a  comedy  entitled  'Kyrom  was  ascribed  by  some  to 
Diphilus  and  by  others  to  Calliades,  (Athen.  ix. 
p.  401.)  From  the  former  passage  of  Athenaeus 
it  must  be  inferred,  that  Calliades  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  archon  Eucleides,  B.  c  403,  and 
that  accordingly  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  whereas  the  met  of  the  Agnoea  being 
disputed  between  him  and  Diphilus  shews  thnt  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  and  accordingly 
was  a  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  For  this 
reason  Meincke  (Hist.  C'riL  Com.  Gr.  p.  450)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  Calliades  in 
Athenaeus  is  a  mistake  for  Callias.        [L.  8.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoAAuUhjr),  the  name  of  two 
artists,  a  painter  spoken  of  by  Lucian  (Dial.  Meretr. 
8,  p.  300),  and  a  statuary,  who  made  a  statue  of 
the  courtesan  Neaera.  (Tatian,  ad  Grate  55.)  The 
age  and  country  of  both  are  unknown.  (Plin. 
II.  N.  xxxiv.  8." s.  IS.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLl'ANAX  (KaXAidVo*.),  n  physician,  who 
probably  lired  in  the  third  century  B.  c  He  was 
one  of  the  followers  of  Herophilua,  and  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  known  for  the  roughness  and 
brutality  of  his  manners  towards  his  patients.  Some 
of  his  answers  hare  been  preserved  by  Galen.  To 
one  of  his  patients  who  said  he  was  about  to  die, 
he  replied  by  the  verse.  El  /*tf  at  A?r«  KaWl-wojt 
fytlparo :  and  to  another  who  expressed  the  same 
fear  he  quoted  the  verse  from  Homer  (//.  xxl  107), 
KdvQtwt  koI  ndVpoKAos,  Svtp  <r4o  voAAdr  dpuiwr. 
(Galen,  Comment,  in  Hippoer.  *  Epid.  VI.™  iv.  9. 
vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  145  ;  Pallad.  Comment.  Hippoer. 
**  Epid.  VI r  $  8,  apud  Dietx,  Schol.  in  Hippoer. 
et  Gal.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1*2.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'ARUS  (KoAAfcyor),  a  son  of  Odoedocus 
and  Laonome,  from  whom  the  Locrian  town  of 
CalliaruH  was  oaid  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph, 
Byt.«.r.)  [LS.] 

CA'LLIAS  (KoAAlos),  a  son  of  the  Hcmcleid 
king  Tcmonus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
thers, caused  his  father  to  be  killed  by  some  hired 
persons,  because  he  preferred  Dciphontcs,  the  hus- 
band of  his  daughter  Hyrnetho,  to  bis  sons.  (  Apol- 
lod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  and  HIPPONI'CUS  (KoAAio*, 
'InroVuro*),  a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated 
for  their  wealth,  the  heads  of  which,  from  the  son 
of  Phaenippus  downwards  [No.  2],  received  these 
names  alternately  in  successive  generations.  (Aris- 
toph.  Av.  283 ;  SchoL  ad  loe. ;  Perizon.  ad  Ael.  \ 


CALLIAS. 

V.  H.  xir.  16.)  They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dig- 
nity of  torch-bearer  at  the  Elcusinian  mysteries, 
and  claimed  descent  from  Triptolemua,  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  3.  §  6.) 

1.  Hipponicus  L,  the  first  of  the  fismily  on  re- 
cord, is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (SoL  15,  comp.  Pol. 
Prase.  13)  as  one  of  the  three  to  whom  Solon, 
shortly  before  the  introduction  of  his  «Tf«ra'x0««a> 
ft.  c.  594,  imparted  his  intention  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  debt  while  he  abstained  from  inter- 
ference with  landed  property.  Of  this  information 
they  are  said  to  have  made  a  fraudulent  use,  and 
to  have  enriched  themselves  by  the  purchase  of 
large  estates  with  borrowed  money.  Btiekh  thinks, 
however  (PubL  Eoon.  of  Athens,  b,  iv.  ch.  3),  that 
this  story  against  Hipponicus  may  have  originated 
in  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 

2.  Calliah  I.,  son  of  Phaenippus  and  probably 
nephew  of  the  above,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  121)  at  a  strong  opponent  of  Peisistratus,  and 
as  the  only  man  in  Athens  who  ventured  to  buy 
the  tyrant's  property  on  each  occasion  of  his  expul- 
sion. On  the  same  authority,  if  indeed  the  chapter 
be  not  an  interpolation  (vi.  122 ;  see  Larcher,  ad 
foe.),  wo  learn,  that  he  spent  much  money  in  keep- 
ing horses,  was  a  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games,  at  the  former  in  a  c  564  (Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Av.  283),  and  gave  large  dowries  to 
his  daughters,  allowing  them — a  good  and  wise 
departure  from  the  usual  practice — to  marry  any 
of  the  Athenians  they  pleased. 

3.  Hipponicus  II-,  surnamed  Ammon,  son  of 
Callias  I.,  is  said  to  have  increased  his  wealth  con- 
siderably by  the  treasures  of  a  Persian  general, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Diomuestus,  a  man 
of  Eretria,  on  the  first  invasion  of  that  place  by 
the  Persians.  The  invading  army  being  all  de- 
stroyed Diomnestus  kept  the  money;  but  his  heirs, 
on  the  second  Persian  invasion,  transmitted  it  to 
H  ipponicus  at  Athens,  and  with  him  it  ultimately 
remained,  as  all  the  captive  Erctrians  (comp.  He- 
rod, vi.  118)  were  sent  to  Asia.  This  story  is 
given  by  Athenaeus  (xiL  pp.  536,  f.,  537,  a.)  on 
the  authority  of  Heraclcides  of  Pontus;  but  it  is 
open  to  much  suspicion  from  its  inconsistency  with 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  one 
invasion  of  Eretria,  and  that  a  successful  one  b.  c 
490.  (Herod,  vi.  99—101.)  Possibly  the  anec- 
dote, like  that  of  Callias  hantt6vhovTot  below,  was 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  gossips  of  Athens 
accounted  for  the  large  fortune  of  the  family. 

4.  Callias  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  was  present  in 
his  priestly  dress  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
the  story  runs  that,  on  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  a 
Persian,  claiming  his  protection,  pointed  out  to 
him  a  treasure  buried  in  a  pit,  and  that  he  slew 
the  man  and  appropriated  the  money.  Hence  the 
surname  AoaiceirAoirrof  (Plut.  Aristdd.  5 ;  Schol. 
ad  Aristoph,  Nub.  65;  llesych.  and  Suid.  $.  r. 
AamnfarAovrof ),  which,  however,  we  may  perhaps 
rather  regard  as  having  itself  suggested  the  tale, 
and  as  having  been  originally,  like  &<Mw\ovrot, 
expressive  of  the  extent  of  the  family's  wealth. 
(Biickh,  PubL  Eeon.  of  Athens,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  His 
enemies  certainly  were  sufficiently  malignant,  if 
not  powerful;  for  Plutarch  (Aristeid.  25),  on  the 
authority  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  speaks  of  a 
capital  prosecution  instituted  against  him  on  ex- 
tremely weak  grounds.  Aristeides,  who  was  his 
cousin,  was  a  witness  on  the  trial,  which  must 
therefore  have  taken  place  before  b.  c  468,  the 
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probable  date  of  Aristeides'  death.  In  Herodotus 
(tu.  151)  Callias  is  mentioned  as  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes;  and  this  statement  we 
might  identify  with  that  of  Diodorus,  who  ascribes 
to  the  rktories  of  Cimon,  through  the  negotiation 
of  Callias,  a  c.  449,  a  peace  with  Persia  on  terms 
most  humiliating  to  the  latter,  were  it  not  that  ex- 
treme suspicion  rests  on  the  whole  account  of  the 
treaty  in  question.  (Paua.  L  8 ;  Diod.  xii.  4  ;  Wes- 
•eling.  ad  loc. ;  Mitford 's  Greece^  ch.  xL  sec  3,  note 
11;  ThiriwaU's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  37,  38,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to;  Bockh,  PuU.  Earn. 
f>f  Athens^  b.  iii.  ch.  12,  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)  Be  this  as 
it  may,  he  did  not  escape  impeachment  after  his 
return  on  the  charge  of  baring  taken  bribes,  and 
was  condemned  to  a  hue  of  50  talents,  more  than 
12.000^,  being  a  fourth  of  his  whole  property. 
(Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  428;  Lys.  pro  Aristoph. 
Bom.  |  50.) 

5.  HirroMcUR  III.,  was  the  son  of  Callias  II., 
aJiii  with  Eurymedon  commanded  the  Athenians 
in  their  successful  incursion  into  the  territory  of 
Tanagra,  a,  c  426.  (Thuc  iiL  91;  Diod.  xii.  65.) 
He  *u  killed  at  the  battle  of  Dehorn,  b»  c.  424, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  generals.  (Andoc  c  A  lab, 
p.  30.)  It  most  therefore  hare  been  his  divorced 
wife,  and  not  his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
(Plut.  Perie.  24;  comp.  Palm,  ad  Aristoph.  Av. 
283 ;  Wesseling.  ad  Diod.  xiL  65.)  His  daughter 
Hipparete  became  the  wife  of  Alcibiades,  with  a 
dowry  of  ten  talents,  the  largest,  according  to  An- 
dobdea,  that  had  ever  before  been  given.  (Andoc. 
c  Aiab.  p.  30;  Plut.  Aicib,  8.)  Another  daughter 
of  Hippooicus  was  mitrried  to  Theodores,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Isocratea  the  orator.  (Isocr.  de 
Big.  p.  333,  a.)  In  Plato's  *  Cratylus,"  also  (pp. 
384,  391),  llerraouenes  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of 
Hippooicus  and  brother  of  Callias ;  but,  as  in  p. 
391  be  is  spoken  of  as  not  sharing  his  father's  pro- 
perty, and  his  poverty  is  further  alluded  to  by 
Xenopbon  (Mem.  it  10),  be  must  have  been  ille- 
gitimate. (See  Diet,  of  AnL  pp.  472,  a.,  598,  b.) 
Per  Hipponkus,  see  also  Ael.  V.H.  xiv.  16,  who 
u  11*  an  aiiecdote  of  him  with  reference  to  Poly- 
de&us  the  sculptor. 

6.  CaLLias  1IL,  son  of  Hipponkus  III.  by  the 
lady  who  married  Pericles  (Plut  Peric  24),  was 
notorious  for  his  extravagance  and  profligacy.  We 
have  seen,  that  he  must  have  succeeded  to  his  for- 
tune in  is.  c.  424,  which  is  not  perhaps  irreconcile- 
sUe  with  the  mention  of  him  in  the  **  Flatterers  " 
of  Eapohs,  the  comic  poet,  B.  c.  421,  as  having 
nanii'y  entered  on  the  inheritance.  (A then.  v.  p. 
218,  c)  In  a.  a  400,  he  was  engaged  in  the  at- 
tempt to  crush  Andocides  by  a  charge  of  profa- 
nation, in  having  placed  a  supplicatory  bough  on 
the  altar  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis  during  the  cele- 
bration of  tbe  mysteries  (Andoc  de  Afyst.  §  110, 
Sx. ) ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  the 
accused,  the  bough  was  placed  there  by  Callias 
himself,  who  was  provoked  at  having  been  thwarted 
by  Andocides  in  a  very  disgraceful  and  profligate 
attempt.  In  B.  c  392,  we  find  him  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops  at  Corinth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  famous  defeat  of  tbe  Spartan 
Mora  by  Iphicrates.  (Xen.  Hell,  iv.  5.  §  13.)  He 
»  u  hereditary  proxeiius  of  Sparta,  and,  as  such, 
wa*  chosen  as  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to 
negotiate  peace  with  that  state  in  b.  c  371,  on 
which  occasion  Xenophon  reports  an  extremely 
absurd  and  self-glorifying  speech  of  his  (//«//.  vL  3. 


§  2,  Ac,  comp.  v.  4.  §  22.)  A  vain  and  silly 
dilettante,  an  extravagant  and  reckless  profligate, 
he  dissipated  all  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists, 
flatterers,  and  women ;  and  so  early  did  these  pro- 
pensities appear  in  him,  that  he  was  commonly 
spoken  of,  before  his  fathers  death,  as  the  u  evil 
genius'*  (dXinf^aoj)  of  his  family.  (Andoc.  de  Mysf. 
§  130,  Ac. ;  comp.  Aristoph.  Ran.  429,  Av.  284. 
Ac. ;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  502;  Athen.  iv.  p. 
169,  a.;  AeL  V.  H.  iv.  16.)  The  scene  of  Xeno- 
phon 's  a  Banquet,"  and  also  that  of  Plato's  u  Pro- 
tagoras,"  is  laid  at  his  house;  and  in  the  latter 
especially  his  character  is  drawn  with  some  vivid 
sketches  as  a  trifling  dilettante,  highly  amused 
with  the  intellectual  fencing  of  Protagoras  and 
Socrates.  (Sec  Plat.  Prolog,  pp.  335,  338  ;  comp. 
Plat  Apol.  p.  20,  a.,  TheaeL  p.  165,  a.,  Crutyi. 
p.  391.)  He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  reduced 
himself  to  absolute  beggary,  to  which  the  sarcasm 
of  Iphicrates  (AristoL  RheL  iii.  2.  §  10)  in  calling 
him  n.rrroarfVpm)t  instead  of  bq&ovxot  obviously 
refers ;  and  he  died  at  hut  in  actual  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  537,  c ; 
Lys.  pro  Aristoph.  Bon.  §  50.)  Aelians  erroneous 
account  of  his  committing  suicide  is  clearly  nothing 
but  gossip  from  Athenacus  by  memory.  (AeL  V.H. 
iv.  23 ;  Perison.  ad  loc)  He  left  a  legitimate  son 
named  Hipponicus.  (Andoc.  de  MysL  §  126,  which 
speech,  from  §  110  to  §  131,  has  much  reference 
to  the  profligacy  of  Callias.)  [E.  E.) 

CALLIAS  (KoAXloj).  1.  A  soothsayer  of  the 
sacred  Elean  family  of  the  Iamidae.  (Pind.  Ofymp. 
vi.),  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Croto- 
nians,  came  over  to  their  ranks  from  those  of  Sy- 
baris,  when  he  saw  that  the  sacrifices  foreboded 
destruction  to  the  latter,  B.  c  510.  His  services 
to  Crotona  were  rewarded  by  an  allotment  of  land, 
of  which  his  descendants  were  still  in  possession 
when  Herodotus  wrote.  (Herod,  v.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  condition  of 
marrying  Cimon 's  sister,  Elpinice,  paid  for  him  the 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  liad  been  imposed  on 
Miltiades.  (Plut.  dm.  4  ;  Nepos,  Cim.  1.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  nobler 
family  of  Callias  and  Hipponicus,  the  SaSouxoi.  It 
seems  likely  that  his  wealth  arose  from  mining, 
and  that  it  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  bis  who  dis- 
covered a  method  of  preparing  cinnabar,  b.  c  405. 
(Bockh,  Dissert  on  the  Alines  of  Laurwn,  §  23.) 

3.  Son  of  CaUiadca,  was  appointed  with  four 
colleagues  to  the  command  of  the  second  body  of 
Athenian  forces  sent  against  Perdiccas  and  the 
revolted  Chalcidians,  a  c.  432,  and  was  slain  in 
the  battle  against  Aristeus  near  Potidaea,  (Thuc. 
i.  61-63;  Diod.  xii.  37.)  This  is  probably  the 
same  Callias  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Zeno 
the  Eleatic,  from  whose  instructions,  purchased  for 
100  iuinac,  be  is  said  to  have  derived  much  real 
advantage,  trwpds  nal  ikk&ytfiot  ytyovtr.  (Pseudo- 
Plat.  Aieio.  hp.  119;  Buttmann,  ad  he.) 

4.  The  Chalcidian,  son  of  Mnesarchus,  together 
with  his  brother  Taurosthenes,  succeeded  his  hither 
in  the  tyranny  of  Chalcis,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  order  to  support  himself 
against  Plutarch  us,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  or  rather 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Euboea — a  design  which,  according  to 
Aeschines,  he  covered  under  the  disguise  of  a  plan 
for  uniting  in  one  league  tbe  states  of  the  island, 
and  establishing  a  general  Euboean  congress  at 

|  Chalcis.    Plutarchus  accordingly  applied  to  Athens 
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for  aid,  which  was  granted  in  opposition  to  the  ad* 
vice  of  Demosthenes,  and  on  army  was  sent  into  Eu- 
boea  under  the  command  of  Phocion,  who  defeated 
Callias  at  Tamynae,  b.  c.  350.  (Aesch.  c.  Get. 
§$  85-88,  de  Fait.  ljtg.  §  180;  Dem.  de  Pac.  §  5 ; 
Plut.  I'koc.  12.)  After  this,  Callias  betook  himself  to 
the  Macedonian  court,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
high  iu  the  favour  of  the  king;  but,  having  in 
some  way  offended  him,  he  withdrew  to  Thebes, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  her  support  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  views.  Breaking,  however,  with  the 
Thebans  also,  and  fearing  an  attack  both  from  them 
and  from  Philip,  he  applied  to  Athens,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Demosthenes  not  only  obtained 
alliance,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Chalcis,  but  even  induced  the  Athenians 
to  transfer  to  that  state  the  annual  contributions 
(avirrd^ta)  from  Oreus  and  Eretria,  Callias  hold- 
ing out  great  promises  (apparently  never  realized) 
of  assistance  in  men  and  money  from  Achaia,  Me- 
gan, and  Euboea.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
b.  c.  343,  at  the  time  of  Philip's  projected  attempt 
on  Ambracia.  Aeschinea  of  course  ascribes  his 
rival's  support  of  Callias  to  corruption ;  but  De- 
mosthenes may  have  thought  that  Euboea,  united 
under  a  strong  government,  might  serve  as  an  effec- 
tual barrier  to  Philip's  ambition.  (Aesch.  c.  Get. 
§  89,  &c ;  Dem.  Philipp.  iii  §  85 ;  ThirlwalTs 
Crww,  vol.  vi.  p.  19.)  In  B.c  341,  the  defeat  by 
Phocion  of  the  Macedonian  party  in  Eretria  and 
Oreus  under  Clei  larch  us  and  PhUistides  gave  the 
supremacy  in  the  island  to  Callias.  (Dem.  de  Cor. 
§§  86,  99,  &c;  Phili/ip.  iii.  §§  23,  75,  79 ;  Diod. 
xvi.  74 ;  Plut.  Dem.  17.)  Callias  seems  to  have 
been  still  living  in  B.  c.  330,  the  date  of  the  ora- 
tions on  w  the  Crown."  See  Aesch.  c  Get.  §§  85, 
87,  who  mentions  a  proposal  of  Demosthenes  to 
confer  on  him  and  his  brother  Taurosthenes  the 
honour  of  Athenian  citizenship. 

5.  One  of  the  Thespian  ambassadors,  who  ap- 
peared at  Chalcis  before  the  Roman  commissioners, 
Marcius  and  Atilius,  to  make  a  surrender  of  their 
city,  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Perseus,  B.  c.  172. 
In  common  with  the  deputies  from  all  the  Boeotian 
towns,  except  Thebes,  they  were  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans,  whose  object  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Boeotian  confederacy, — an  object  accom- 
plished in  the  same  year.  (Polyb.  xxviL  1,  2; 
Liv.  xlii.  43,  44 ;  Clinton,  Fast,  il  p.  80,  iii.  p. 
398.)  [E.  E.] 

CA'LLI  AS(KaXAi'oj),  literary.  1.  A  comic  poet, 
was  according  to  Suidas  (*.«•)  a  son  of  Lysimachus, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Schoenion  because  his  father 
was  a  rope  or  basket  maker  (axot"oir^KOt)-  He 
belonged  to  the  old  Attic  comedy,  for  Athenaeus  ( x. 
p.  453)  states,  that  he  lived  shortly  before  Strattis, 
who  appears  to  have  commenced  his  career  as  a 
comic  poet  about  B»  c  412.  From  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (Equit.  526)  we  further  learn, 
that  Callias  was  an  emulator  of  Cratinus.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  he  began  to  come  before 
the  public  prior  to  b.  c.  424 ;  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Calliades 
[Caluadbs],  he  would  have  lived  at  least  till 
B.  c  402.  Wo  still  possess  a  few  fragments  of  his 
comedies,  and  the  names  of  six  are  preserved  in 
Suidas,  viz.  Aryifirvior, ' KraXiirrt]  (Zcnob.  iv.  7), 
KJ«rA«v«t  (perhaps  alluded  to  by  Athen.  ii.  p.  57, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi  p.  264),  YltSvrai 
(Athen.  via.  p.  344  ;  SchoL  ad  Arittoph.  Av.  31, 
151;  Diog.  Latrt  ii.  18),  B«Vpax<">  and  SfcoAi- 
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(V»r«r.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Callias 
whom  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  672,  x.  pp.  448,  453) 
calls  the  author  of  a  ypap+utrut^  Tpayq&ia,  is  un- 
certain. (Comp.  Athen.  iv.  pp.  140,  176,  vii. 
p.  300,  xii.  pp.  524,  667  ;  Pollux,  vii  1)3;  Ety- 
mol.  M.  s.  v.  Elnu  ;  Mcinekc,  Iliti.  CriL  Com. 
Gr.  p.  213,  Ac.) 

2.  Of  Argos,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  upon  Polycritus.  (Anlk.  Grate,  xi.  232 ; 
Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  p.  3.) 

3.  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  a  Greek  grammarian 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  618), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  celebrated  persons 
born  in  Lesbos,  and  states  that  he  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  poems  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeua.  (Comp. 
Athen.  iii.  p.  85.) 

4.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  historian  who  wrote  a 
great  work  on  the  history  of  Sicily.  He  lived,  as 
Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  3)  expresses  it,  long  after 
Phiiistus,  but  earlier  than  Timaeus.  From  the 
nature  of  bis  work  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Agathocles,  whom,  however,  the 
historian  survived,  as  he  mentioned  the  death  of 
the  tyrant.  This  work  is  sometimes  called  Td  irept 
'AyaBoitKfa,  or  wtpi  'AyaBotckia  loropiau,  and 
sometimes  also  by  Roman  writers  **  Historia  de 
Rebus  Siculis."  (Athen.  xii.  p.  542;  Aelian,  HisL 
An.  xvi.  28  ;  Schol.  ad  ApolUm.  Rhod.  iii.  4) ; 
Macrob.  Sal.  v.  19 ;  Dionys.  i.  42 ;  Fest  ».  r.  Ro- 
mam.)  It  embraced  the  history  of  Sicily  during 
the  reign  of  Agathocles,  from  B.  c  317  to  289,  and 
consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  (Diod.  xxL  Ere. 
12.  p.  492.)  The  very  few  fnunnents  which  we 
possess  of  the  work  do  not  enable  ns  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  it,  but  Diodorus  (xxi.  Ere  p.  561) 
Ktates,  that  Callias  was  corrupted  by  Agathocles 
with  rich  bribes ;  that  he  sacrificed  the  truth  of 
history  to  base  gain ;  and  that  he  went  even  m  far 
in  distorting  the  truth  as  to  convert  the  crimes  and 
the  violation  of  the  laws  human  and  divine,  of 
which  Agathocles  was  guilty,  into  praiseworthy 
actions.    (Comp.  Suid.  t.  v.  KaW'tas.) 

There  is  another  Callias  of  Syracuse,  a  contem- 
porary of  Derm>6thenes,  who  occupied  himself  with 
oratory,  but  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Plutarch. 
{Dem.  5,  ViL  X  OraL  p.  844,  c.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'LLI  AS,  an  architect  of  the  island  of  Aradus, 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  ( Vitruv. 
x.  16.  $  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'BIUS  (KoXXfftot).  1.  The  Harmost 
who  commanded  the  garrison  with  which  the  Spar- 
tans occupied  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  Thirty 
tyrants,  B.  c.  404.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch  of 
his  raising  his  staff  to  strike  Autolycus  the  Athlete 
(whom  the  Thirty  put  to  death  for  presuming  to 
resent  the  insult),  shews  that  he  formed  no  excep- 
tion to  the  coarse  and  overbearing  demeanour  so 
common  with  Spartan  governors.  The  tyrants 
conciliated  his  favour  by  the  most  studious  de- 
ference,— the  above  case  is  a  strong  instance  of  it, 
— and  he  allowed  them  accordingly  to  use  his  sol- 
diers at  their  pleasure  as  the  instruments  of  their 
oppression.  (Xen.  Hell,  ii.  3.  §§  13,  14  ;  Diod. 
xiv.  4;  Plut.  Lgtand.  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  at 
Tegea,  b.  c.  370,  who  having  failed  in  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  Tegean  assembly  for  the  pro- 
ject of  uniting  the  Arcadian  towns  into  one  body, 
endeavoured  to  gain  their  point  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  They  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  oli- 
garchical leader,  Stasippus,  and  Proxenus,  the  col- 
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league  of  Callibius,  was  slain.  Callibiu*  on  this 
retreated  with  bis  forces  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and,  while  he  affected  to  open  a  negotiation 
viih  Ma»ip;>L>.  waited  for  the  arrival  of  a  rein- 
forcement for  which  be  had  sent  from  Mantineia. 
<fo  it*  appearance,  Stasippus  and  his  friends  fled 
from  the  city  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis;  bat  the  party  of  Csllibius  unroofed  the 
i-uldinc  and  attacked  them  with  missiles,  and 
ifing  thus  obliged  to  surrender,  they  were  taken 
to  Teges  and  put  to  death  after  the  mockery  of  a 
trial  (Xen.  HdL  vi.  6.  §  6,  dec ;  com  p.  Paus. 
via,  27.)  [E.E.] 

CALLICLES  (KoXXjaA^f),  a  physician,  who 
fared  probably  in  the  third  or  second  century  B.  c~, 
and  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  {De  Metk.  Med. 
u.7.  toLx.  p.  142)  as  hating  belonged  to  the 
medical  sect  of  the  Empirici  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLICLES  (KaXXucAtjj).  1.  A  statuary  of 
Mf-.ira,  who  lived  about  B.  c  400.  (See  Siebelis, 
W  /'aw.  iiL  p.  29.)  His  principal  works  seem  to 
bare  been  Olympian  victors  (Paus.  vi.  7.  §§  I,  3), 
snc*  philosophers.    (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  ) 

2.  A  painter  of  uncertain  age  and  country 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  a  37),  is  perhaps  the  same 
«s  tie  painter,  Collides,  mentioned  by  Varro. 
{Fnyn.  p.  23d,  Bip.)  [W.  L] 

CALLl'CRATES(KaAAi«/j<tTijf),  historical.  1. 
A  Spartan,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  finest 
handsomest  man  of  ail  the  Greeks  of  his  time. 
He  iras  skin  by  an  arrow  just  before  the  armies  en- 
raged at  Plataea  (b.  c  479),  and  while  the  Greeks 
vcre  waiting  till  the  signs  from  the  sacrifices 
*bould  be  favourable.  (Herod,  ix.  72.)  In  Herod, 
ix.  8a,  bis  name  occurs  among  the  iptnt  who 
»ere  buned  separata ly  from  the  rest  of  the  Spar- 
tans and  from  the  Helots.  The  word  tp4vts,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  used  here  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  of  **  youths,**  but  has  probably  its  original 
ugnincation  of  "  commanders."  (See  M  tiller,  Dor. 
u.  p.  313  ;  Thirlwall  ■  Greece,  ii.  p.  350,  note.) 

'-.  Callicrates  is  the  name  given  to  the  murderer 
«f  Dion  by  Nepos  (/*©*,  8) :  he  is  called  Callip- 
pos  by  Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  [Callippus,] 

3.  An  accomplished  flatterer  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  HI.  (Euergetes),  who,  apparently  mis- 
taking servility  for  knowledge  of  the  world, 
i&cted  to  adopt  Ulysses  as  his  model  He  is 
said  to  have  worn  a  seal-ring  with  a  head  of 
Ulysses  engraved  on  it,  and  to  have  given  his 
children  the  names  of  Telegonus  and  Anticleia. 
(Athen,  vi  p.  251,  <L) 

4.  A  man  of  Leontium  in  Achaia,  who  plays  a 
wmew-ha:  disreputable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Achaean  leamie.    By  a  decree  of  the  Achaeans, 
•9'eianly  recorded  in  R.  c  181,  I-acedaemon  had 
been  received  into  their  confederacy  and  the  resto- 
ration of  all  Lacedaemonian  exiles  had  been  pro- 
ridrd  for,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
'fpayj  with  ingratitude  their  previous  restoration 
by  the  Achaean*.    The  Romans,  however,  had 
*nt  to  urge  the  recall  of  these  men,  and  in  the 
'icrata  in  the  assembly  on  this  question,  a  c.  179, 
'  iilicratas  contended,  in  opposition  to  Lycortas, 
tost  the  requisition  should  be  complied  with, 
•>nlv  maintaining,  that  neither  law,  nor  solemn 
record,  nor  anything  else,  should  be  more  regarded 
than  the  will  of  Rome.    The  assembly,  however, 
favoured  the  view  of  Lycortas,  and  appointed 
^bassadors,  of  whom  Callicrates  was  one,  to  by 
it  before  the  Roman  senate.    But  he  grievously 


abused  his  trust,  and  instigated  the  Romans  to 
sap  the  independence  of  his  country  by  giving 
their  support  in  every  city  to  the  Roman  or  anti- 
national  party.  Returning  home  with  letters  from 
the  senate,  pressing  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and 
highly  commendatory  of  himself,  he  was  made 
general  of  the  league,  and  used  all  his  influence 
thenceforth  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Roman 
cause.  (Polyb.  xxv.  1,  2,  xxvi  1 — 3.)  In  B.C. 
174  he  successfully  resisted  the  proposal  of  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  at  that  time  general,  for  an  alliance 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xb*.  23,  24.)  Early  in  B.  c 
168  he  opposed  the  motion  of  Lycortas  and  his 
party  for  sending  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  (Philo- 
metor  and  Physcon)  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
recommending  instead,  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties  ;  and 
he  carried  his  point  by  introducing  a  letter  from 
Q.  Marcius,  the  Roman  consul,  in  which  the  same 
course  was  urged.  (Polyb.  xxix.  8 — 10.)  On 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  b.  c 
168,  more  than  1000  of  the  chief  Achaeans,  point- 
ed out  by  Callicrates  ns  having  favoured  the  cause 
of  Perseus,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  tried,  as  it  was  pretended,  before  the  senate. 
Among  these  was  Polybius,  the  historian ;  and  he 
was  also  one  of  the  survivors,  who,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  17  years,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  (Polyb.  xxx  10,  xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  7,  8, 
xxxiii.  1;  Liv.  xlv.  31;  Paus.  viL  10.)  The  base- 
ness of  Callicrates  wag  visited  on  his  bead, — if, 
indeed,  such  a  man  could  feel  such  a  punishment, 
— in  the  intense  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
deemed  it  pollution  to  use  the  same  bath  with 
him,  and  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  threw  in 
his  teeth  the  name  of  traitor.  (Polyb.  xxx.  20.) 
In  B.  c  153  he  dissuaded  the  league  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rhodians  against  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  befit  them  to  go  to 
war  at  all  without  the  sanction  of  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  ISA  Three  years  after  this,  b.  c. 
150,  Menalcidas,  then  general  of  the  league,  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Oropians  with  10  talents  to 
aid  them  against  the  Athenians,  from  whose  gar- 
rison in  their  town  they  had  received  injury, 
engaged  Callicrates  in  the  same  cause  by  the  pro- 
mise of  half  the  sum.  The  payment,  however,  he 
evaded,  and  Callicrates  retaliated  on  Menalcidas 
by  a  capital  charge;  but  Menalcidas  escaped  the 
danger  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus,  his  successor 
in  the  office  of  general,  whom  he  bribed  with  three 
talents.  In  b.  c.  149,  Callicrates  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome  with  Diaeus,  to  oppose  the 
Spartan  exiles,  whose  banishment  Diaeus  had  pro- 
cured, and  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  the  senate. 
Callicrates,  however,  died  at  Rhodes,  where  they 
had  touched  on  their  way ;  14  his  death,"  says 
Pausanias,  "  being,  for  aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain 
to  his  country."   (Paus.  viL  11,  12.)    [E.  E.J 

C ALLI'CR ATES  ( KoAAurpdrni ), literary.  1.  Is 
mentioned  only  once  by  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  586)  as 
the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Moo-x  W,  and  from 
the  connexion  in  which  his  name  appears  there  with 
those  of  Antiphases  and  Alexis,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  a  poet  of  the  middle  Attic  comedy. 
(Meineke,  Hid.  CriL  Com.  Gr.  p.  418.) 

2.  A  Greek  orator  who  seems  to  have  lived 
about  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  whom  the 
tables  of  Pergamus  ascribed  the  oration  aard  Air- 
fUHr$4yovs  tcapav6imv%  which  was  usually  consider- 
ed the  work  of  Deinarchua,    (Dionys.  Dcmarvk. 
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1 1 .)  But  no  work  of  Calibrates  wu  known  even 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Dionykiui  of  Halicarna»su». 

3.  A  Greek  historian  who  lived  in  and  after  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Aurclian.  He  woa  a  native 
of  Tyre,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Aurclian.  Vo- 
piscus  (AunU.  4),  who  has  preserved  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  work,  describes  Callicrates  as  by  far 
the  most  learned  writer  among  the  Greeks  of  his 
time.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'CRATES  (KaWutpdros).  1.  An  ar- 
chitect, who  in  company  with  Ictinus  built  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  (Plut 
1'erkL  13.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian  sculptor,  celebrated  for  the 
smallness  of  his  works.  (Aelian,  V.  II.  L  17.) 
He  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  ivory, 
which  were  so  small  that  one  could  not  distinguish 
the  different  limbs.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  21,  xxxvi. 
5.  s.  4.)  According  to  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  782,  a), 
lie  also  executed  embossed  work  on  vases.  [W.  1.] 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KaAKiKpartttu)  was  sent 
out  in  a  a  406  to  succeed  Lysander  as  admiral  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  and  soon  found  that  the 
jealousy  of  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  the  strong 
contrast  of  their  characters,  had  left  for  him  a  har- 
vest of  difficulties.  Yet  he  was  not  unsuccessful 
in  surmounting  these,  and  shewed  that  plain, 
straight-forward  honesty  may  sometimes  be  no  bad 
substitute  for  the  arts  of  the  supple  diplomatist. 
The  cabals  of  Lysander's  partizans  against  him  he 
quelled  by  asking  them,  whether  he  should  remain 
where  he  was,  or  sail  home  to  report  how  matters 
stood ;  and  even  those  who  looked  buck  with  most 
regret  to  the  winning  and  agreeable  manners  of 
bis  courtly  predecessor,  admired  his  virtue,  says 
Plutarch,  even  as  the  beauty  of  a  heroic  statue. 
His  great  difficulty,  however,  was  the  want  of 
funds,  and  for  these  he  reluctantly  went  and  ap- 
plied to  Cyrus,  to  whom  it  is  said  that  Lysander, 
in  order  to  thwart  his  successor,  had  returned  the 
sums  he  held ;  but  the  proud  Spartan  spirit  of  Cal- 
licratidas  could  not  brook  to  dance  attendance  at 
the  prince's  doors,  and  ho  withdrew  from  Sardis  in 
disgust,  declaring  that  the  Greeks  were  most 
wretched  in  truckling  to  barbarians  for  money, 
and  that,  if  he  returned  home  in  safety,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  reconcile  Lacedacmon  to  Athens. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  supply  from 
the  Milesians,  and  he  then  commenced  against  the 
enemy  a  series  of  successful  operations.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  of  Delphinium  in  Chios  and 
the  plunder  of  Teos  were  closely  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Methymna.  This  last  place  Conon  at- 
tempted to  save,  in  spite  of  his  inferiority  in  num- 
bers, but,  arriving  too  late,  anchored  for  the  night 
at  'ExarivrriffOL  The  next  morning  he  was  chased 
by  Callicratidas,  who  declared  that  he  would  put  a 
stop  to  bis  adultery  tciih  (Jus  sea,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Mytilene,  where  his  opponent 
blockaded  him  by  sea  and  land.  Conon,  however, 
contrived  to  send  news  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
strait  in  which  he  was,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than 
150  sail  was  despatched  to  relieve  him.  Callicra- 
tidas then,  leaving  Eteonicus  with  50  ships  to  con- 
duct the  blockade,  proceeded  with  120  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  battle  ensued  at  Arginusae,  remarkable 
for  the  unprecedented  number  of  vessels  engaged, 
and  in  this  Callicratidas  was  slain,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  victorious.  According  to  Xenophon, 
his  steersman,  Hermon,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  engaging  with  such  superior  nura- 
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bers:  as  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  tell  it,  the  sooth- 
sayer foretold  the  admiral's  death.  His  answer  at 
any  rate,  wop'  Iva.  «7*ai  rav  Zwipray,  became 
famous,  but  is  mentioned  with  censure  by  Plutarch 
and  Cicero.  On  the  whole,  Callicratidas  is  a  some- 
what refreshing  specimen  of  a  plain,  blunt  Spar- 
tan of  the  old  school,  with  all  the  guilelessntu* 
and  simple  honesty,  but  (it  may  be  added)  not 
without  the  bigotry  of  that  character.  Witness 
his  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the 
I  onions  were  :  **  Bad  freemen,  but  excellent  slaves." 
(Xen.  Hell.  L  6.  §§  1—33;  Diod.  xiii.  76—79, 
97—99;  Plut  J.ytand.  5—7,  Peto/>.  2,  Apopk- 
t&ttm.  Lacxm ;  Cic  de  Of.  i.  24,  30.)  Aelian 
tells  us  ( V.  //.  xii.  43),  that  he  rose  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  from  the  condition  of  a  slave 
(p69*r) ;  but  see  Mitford's  Greece,  ch.  xx.  sec  % 
note  4.)  [E.  E.J 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KoAAiKparttosL  a  disci- 
ple of  Pythagoras.  Four  extracts  from  bis  writings 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  domestic  happiness 
are  preserved  in  Stobaeua.  (Floril.  lxx.  11,  lxxxv. 
16—18.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLI'CRITUS  (KaAAixfiTot),  a  Theban, 
was  a*  nt  as  ambassador  from  the  Boeotians  to  the 
Roman  senate,  a  c  187,  to  remonstrate  against 
the  requisition  of  the  latter  for  the  recall  of  Zeux- 
ippus  from  exile.  The  sentence  of  banishment 
had  been  passed  against  him  both  for  sacrilege  and 
for  the  murder  of  Brachyllas  [see  p.  502,  a.] ;  and 
Callicritus  represented  to  the  Romans  on  behalf  of 
his  countrymen,  that  they  could  not  annul  a  sen- 
tence which  had  been  legally  pronounced.  The 
remonstrance  was  at  first  unavailing,  though  ulti- 
mately the  demand  of  the  senate  was  not  pressed. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  2.)  It  was  probably  the  same  Cal- 
licritus who  strongly  opposed  in  the  Boeotian 
assembly  the  views  of  Perseus.  He  appears  even 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  warn  the  senate  of  the 
king's  schemes,  and  was  murdered,  by  order  of  the 
latter,  on  his  way  back.  (Liv.  xki.  13, 40.)  [E.  E.J 

CALLICTER  ( KaAAi/cTTjp),  surnamcd  Marri- 
o-tor,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  of 
littlo  merit  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Auth<J. 
Graec.  xx.  5,  6,  118,  333;  Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  pp. 
294,  529.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIDE'MUS(KoAAl«ijM*r),  a  Greek  author 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  Pliny 
(//.  N.  iv.  12)  and  Solinus  (17)  refer  to  him  as 
their  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  bland  of 
Euboca  was  originally  called  Chalcis  from  the  fact  of 
brass  (xoAkJs)  being  discovered  there  first.  [L.S.] 

CALLI'DIUS.  [Calidius.] 

CALLIGEITUS  (KoAA^utoj),  a  Megarian, 
and  TIMAOORAS  {Tiuayopas),  a  Cysican,  were 
sent  to  Sparta  in  &  c.  412  by  Pharnabazus,  the 
satrap  of  Bithynia,  to  induce  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Hellespontine  cities  in  revolting  from  Athens. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Akibiadcs,  preferred  sending  a  fleet  to 
Chios ;  but  CaUigeitus  and  Timagoras  would  not 
take  part  in  this  expedition,  and  applied  the  money 
which  they  brought  from  Pharnabazus  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  separate  fleet,  which  left  Peloponnesus 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  (Thuc.  viii.  6,  8, 
39.) 

CALLIGENEIA  (KoAX^wai),  n  surname  of 
Dcmctor  or  of  her  nurse  and  companion,  or  of  Gaea. 
(Aristoph.  Thesm.  300,  with  the  SchoL  ;  Hesych. 
*.  r.;  Phot  Lac.  $.  v.)  [L.  S.J 


CALLIMACHUS. 

CALLI'GENES  (KoAAi-Wnji),  the  name  of 
the  physician  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
attended  him  in  hit  last  iliut  &s  at  Amphipolis,  b.  c 
1 79,  and  concealed  his  death  from  the  people  till 
the  arrival  of  Perseus,  to  whom  he  had  sent  intel- 
h-enee  of  the  great  danger  of  the  king.  (Liv.  xL 
S*i.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KoXAWx»»).  1.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Aiantis  and  the  Sijpo*  of  Aphidna,  held 
the  office  of  Polemarch,  b.  c.  490,  and  in  that  ca- 
;tixjtT  eommanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenian 
army  at  Marathon,  where  he  was  slain,  after  be- 
having with  ranch  gallantry.  In  the  battle  he  is 
aid  to  hare  Towed  to  Artemis  a  heifer  for  every 
enemy  be  should  slay.  By  the  persuasion  of  Mil- 
itaries he  had  given  his  casting  vote  for  fighting, 
when  the  voice*  of  the  ten  generals  were  equally 
divided  on  the  question.  This  is  the  last  recorded 
instance  of  the  Polemarch  performing  the  military 
duties  which  his  name  implies.  Calliroachus  was 
conspicuously  figured  in  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  by  Polvgnotus,  in  the  crroa 
TbiMlMi.  (Herod,  vi  109—1 14 ;  Plut.  Arittid.  et 
CW.  Maj.  %  Symptm.  I  8.  §  3  ;  SchoL  ad  Aru- 
tof*.  Eq.  658 ;  Pans.  L  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  who,  by 
hi*  skill  in  engineering,  defended  the  town  of 
Amicus  in  Pontus,  for  a  considerable  time  against 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  71  ;  and  when  Lucullus 
had  succeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
Callimachus  set  lire  to  the  place  and  made  his 
nope  by  sea.    He  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lucullus  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Antioch)  in  Mygdonia,  B.  c  68,  and 
*as  put  to  death  in  revenge  for  the  burning  of 
Amisus.     (Plut.  Lueull.  19,  32;  com  p.  Appian, 
AelL  Sfitir.  78,  83  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  7.)   [E.  E.] 
CALLI'MACHUS  (KoAA^xot),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarians  and 
poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas,  a  son  of  Battus 
and  Mesatrae,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  family 
of  the  Battiadae  at  Cyrene,  whence  Ovid  (76.  53) 
aad  others  call  him  simply  Battiade*.    (Com p. 
Strab.  xTiL  p.  837.)    He  was  a  disciple  of  the 
grammarian  Hermocrates,  and  afterwards  taught 
at  Eleusis,  a  suburb  of  Alexandria.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  invited 
him  to  a  place  in  the  Museum.    (Suid. ;  Strab. 
XTiL  p-  838.)    Callimachus  was  still  alive  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  successor  of  Phila- 
delphus.   (SchoL  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  iL  26.)  It 
was  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an 
historical  fact,  that  Callimachus  was  chief  librarian 
of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria.    This  fact 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  be  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Zenodotus,  and  that  he  held  this  office 
from  about  b.  c  260  until  his  death  about  b.  c 
240.    (RitschL  Die  Alexandria  DiUioik.  £c.  pp. 
19,  84,  Ac)    This  calculation  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  A.  Gellius  (xvii.  21),  that  Calli- 
machus lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of 
Syracuse,  and  had  a  sister  Megatime,  who  was 
married  to  Stasenorus,  and  a  son  Callimachus, 
who  is  distinguished  from  his  uncle  by  being  called 
the  younger,  and  is  called  by  Suidas  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  flcol  rfyrmv. 

Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
grammarians,  critics,  and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
period,  and  his  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly 
iD  the  other  Alexandrine  scholars  and  poets. 
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Several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that 
period,  such  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes,  Philos- 
tephanus,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  Ister,  and  Hermippns,  were  among  his 
pupils.  Callimachus  was  one  of  the  most  fertile 
writers  of  antiquity,  and  if  the  number  in  Suidas 
be  correct,  he  wrote  800  works,  though  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them  were  not  of 
great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  a 
great  book  was  equal  to  a  great  eviL  (A then.  iii. 
p.  72.)  The  number  of  bis  works  of  which  the 
titles  or  fragments  are  known  to  us,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  forty.  But  what  we  possess  is  very 
little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  produc- 
tions, apparently  the  least  valuable  of  all  his 
works,  since  Callimachus,  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a 
man  of  real  poetical  talent :  labour  and  learning 
are  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poetical  genius 
and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  have  furnished  us  with  some  highly 
important  information  concerning  ancient  mytho- 
logy, history,  literature,  &c,  are  completely  lost. 

The  poetical  productions  of  Callimachus  still  ex- 
tant are  :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  distichs 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.    These  hymns,  which 
bear  greater  resemblance  to  epic  than  to  lyric 
poetry,  are  the  productions  of  labour  and  learning, 
like  most  of  the  poems  of  that  period.  Almost 
every  line  furnishes  some  curious  mythical  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  overloaded  with 
learning  than  any  other  poetical  production  of  that 
time.    Their  style  has  nothing  of  the  easy  How 
of  genuine  poetry,  and  is  evidently  studied  and 
laboured.    There  arc  some  ancient  Greek  scholia 
on  these  hymns,  which  however  have  no  great 
merit.    2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  which  belong 
to  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.  The 
high  estimation  they  enjoyed  in  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  Archibius,  the  gramma- 
rian, who  lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after 
Callimachus,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  and 
that  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambics. 
They  were  incorporated  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
at  an  early  time,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  Elegies.    These  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments,  but  there  are  imitations  of  them 
by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  44  De  Coma  Berenices"  of  Catullus.    If  we 
may  believe  the  Roman  critics,  Callimachus  was 
the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets  (Quintil.  x. 
1.  §  58),  and  Ovid,  Propertius,  and  Catullus  took 
Callimachus  for  their  model  in  this  species  of 
poetry.    We  have  mention  of  several  more  poeti- 
cal productions,  but  all  of  them  have  perished 
except  a  few  fragments,  and  however  much  we  may 
lament  their  loss  on  account  of  the  information  we 
might  have  derived  from  them,  we  have  very  little 
reason  to  regret  their  loss  as  specimens  of  poetry. 
Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  The  ATria,  an 
epic  poem  in  four  books  on  the  causes  of  the  various 
mythical  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other 
customs.    The  work  is  often  referred  to,  and  was 
paraphrased  by  Marianus;  but  the  paraphrase  is 
lost,  and  of  the  original  we  have  only  a  few  frag- 
ments.   2.  An  epic  poem  entitled  'E*dAi),  which 
was  the  name  of  an  old  woman  who  bad  received 
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Theseus  hospitably  when  be  went  out  to  fight 
against  the  Marathonian  bull.  This  work  was 
likewise  paraphrased  by  Marianus,  and  we  still 
possess  some  fragments  of  the  original  The  works 
entitled  r«\drtta  and  TXaOicof  were  in  all  proba- 
bility likewise  epic  poems.  It  appears  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Calli- 
machus  did  not  try  his  strength,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  written  comedies,  tragedies,  iambic,  and 
choliambic  poems.  Respecting  his  poem  Ibis  see 
Afolloniuh  Rhodius. 

Of  his  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant 
entire,  though  there  were  among  them  some  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  one  of  which  the  loss 
is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  nJraf  myro- 
Sawvv  <rvyypapit4,Twv,  or  •w'unxts  ri*  iv  wdaj) 
TcuSffa  SiaAa/i^dVrwy  *al  <Sf  avviypa^iay,  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensive 
history  of  Greek  literature.  It  contained,  syste- 
matically arranged,  lists  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  various  departments  of  literature  ap- 
pear to  have  been  classified,  so  that  Callimachus 
spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  orators, 
law-givers,  philosophers,  &c.,  in  separate  books,  in 
which  the  authors  were  enumerated  in  their 
chronological  succession.  (A then.  ii.  p.  70,  vi.p.252, 
xiii.  p.  585,  xv.  p.  669  ;  Diog.  Laert  iv.  23,  viii. 
HO*.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  work  was 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  as 
were  contained  in  those  libraries.  His  pupil  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
it.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  408,  viii.  336 ;  Etym.  Mag. 
$.  v.  Mya£.)  Among  his  other  prose  works  we 
find  mentioned  the  following  : — 1.  MowrsZw,  which 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  treated  of  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria  and  the  scholars  connected  with 
it.  2.  n«pl  ayiivwv.  3.  Ttfrurol  irofuurlcu.  3. 
(Aavudffta  or  Savfxa.ruv  twv  til  iwaffa*  n)r  ytjv 
koI  roVov*  Syruv  ffvvayuy^^  a  work  similar,  though 
probably  much  superior,  to  the  one  still  extant  by 
Antigonus  Carystius.  4.  'Twofjun/iftara  Itrropixd. 
5.  tiifitfia  frapSaputa.  6.  Krlatts  njaw  koI 
t6\h0».  7,*Apyovt  tuKUffUH.  8.  IIcpl  dv4/iwv.  9. 
Tl*pl  %ptnw.  10.  Ix^aytryfi  vora+wv,  or  vtpl 
t£*  i»  oUovfUvj)  s-oroftsyr,  &c.,  &c.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Fabrieius.  (Bibl.  Grate  iii.  p.  815,  &c.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Calli- 
machus appeared  at  Florence  in  4to.,  probably 
between  1494  and  1500.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Aldine,  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  but  a  better  edition, 
in  which  some  gaps  are  filled  up  and  the  Greek 
scholia  are  added,  is  that  of  S.  Gclenius,  Basel, 
1532,  4to.,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1549,  4to.  A  more 
complete  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  is 
that  of  H.  Stephanos,  Paris,  1566,  fol.  in  the  col- 
lection of  **  Poctae  principes  Heroici  Carminis." 
This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  vulgnte.  A 
second  edition  by  H.  Stephanus  (Geneva,  1577, 
4 to.)  is  greatly  improved :  it  contains  the  Greek 
scholia,  a  Latin  translation,  thirty-three  epigrams 
of  Callimachus,  and  a  few  fragment*  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  anything  was  done 
for  the  text,  until  Th.  Graevius  undertook  a  new 
and  comprehensive  edition,  which  was  completed 
by  his  father  J.  G.  Graevius.  It  appeared  at 
Utrecht,  1697,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  the  previous  editors,  of  R.  Bentley,  and  the  fa- 
mous commentary  of  Ex.  Spanhcim.    This  edition 


is  the  basi*  of  the  one  edited  by  J.  A.  Ernest!  at 
Leiden,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo^  which  contains  the 
whole  of  the  commentary  of  Graevius*  edition,  a 
much  improved  text,  a  more  complete  collection  of 
the  fragments,  and  additional  notes  by  Hemster- 
huis  and  Ruhnken.  Among  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions we  need  only  mention  those  of  Cb.  F.Laesncr 
(Leipzig,  1774,  8vo.),  H.  F.  M.  Volxer  (Leipzig, 
1817,  8vo.),  and  C.  F.  Blomfield  (London,  1815, 
8vo.).  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'MACHUS,  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  followers  of  Hemophilus,  and  who  must  have 
lived  about  the  second  century  B,  c,  as  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Zeuxis.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Hipjxrr. 
«*  Epid.  VI.n  i.  5.  vol  xviL  pt.  L  p.  827.)  He 
wrote  a  work  in  explanation  of  the  obsolete  words 
used  by  Hippocrates,  which  is  not  now  extant,  but 
which  is  quoted  by  Erotianus.  (Glos*.  J/ijrjtorr. 
praef.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  who 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  written  a  work 
De  Coronis.  (H.  N.  xxi.  9.)         [W.  A.  G.J 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KaAA/juaxM),  an  artist  of 
uncertain  country,  who  is  said  to  have  invented 
the  Corinthian  column.  (Vitruv.  iv.  1.  $  10.) 
At  Scopas  built  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Tegca 
with  Corinthian  columns  in  B.  c  396,  Callimachns 
must  have  lived  before  that  time.  Pausanias 
(L  26.  §  7)  calls  him  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  boring  marble  (rout  Xldovs  wpHros  irpxhnicr*), 
which  Thiersch  (Epoch.  Anm.  p.  60)  thinks  is  to 
be  understood  of  a  mere  perfection  of  that  art, 
which  could  not  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  so 
late  a  period.  By  these  inventions  as  well  as  by 
his  other  productions,  Callimachus  stood  in  good 
reputation  with  his  contemporaries,  although  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  first-rate  artists.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  perfec- 
tion, by  elaborating  the  details  with  too  much  care, 
that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime.  Dionysius 
therefore  compares  him  and  Calami  s  to  the  orator 
Lysias  (rrjr  Aswrorirroj  ivwa  km  tt}»  x&P*70*)' 
whilst  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Polycletus  and 
Phidias  and  Isocrates,  on  account  of  the  fftfwiw 
koI  fifyaXortxyof  $tal  d£t*tfitrri)(6v.  (Judic  Itoer,  c 
3.)  Callimachus  was  never  satisfied  with  himself, 
and  therefore  received  the  epithet  jra*ufoT<xvos. 
(Paus.  i.  26.  §  7.)  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19) 
says  the  same,  and  gives  an  exact  interpretation  of 
the  surname  :  **  Semper  calumniator  sui  nec  fin  em 
babens  diligentiae  ;  ob  id  KOJtifoTsxroj  npoellatus." 
Vitruvius  says,  that  Callimachns  **  propter  elegan- 
tiam  et  subtilitatem  art  is  marmoreae  ab  Athenten- 
sibus  KttT&rtx*0*  fu^rat  nominntus."  Sillig  (Cat. 
Art.  p.  125)  conjectures,  after  some  MSS.,  that 
*taTonj{i'T»xwi  must  be  read  instead  of  muufl- 
r*x*oi ;  but  this  is  quite  improbable  on  account  of 
Pliny's  translation,  "  calumniator  sui"  Whether 
the  Kar&rtxros  of  Vitruvius  is  corrupt  or  a  second 
surname  (as  Sicbclis  supposes,  ad  Paw.  i.  26.  9  7), 
cannot  be  decided.  So  much  is  certain,  that  Cal- 
limachus' style  was  too  artificial.  Pliny  (/.  c), 
speaking  of  a  work  representing  some  dancing 
Lacedaemonian  women,  says,  that  his  excessive 
elaboration  of  the  work  had  destroyed  all  its 
beauty.  Pausanias  (L  26.  §  7)  describes  a  golden 
lamp,  a  work  of  Callimachus  dedicated  to  Athene, 
which  if  filled  with  oil,  burnt  precisely  one  whole 
year  without  ever  going  out.  It  is  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  the  painter  Callimachus,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  ( £  c),  should  be  our  statuary,  although  he 
is  generally  identified  with  him.  [W.  I.] 
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CALLI'MEDON  (KoXAijjsW),  surnamed  6 
KapaSot,  or  the  crab,  on  account  of  his  fondncM 
for  that  kind  of  shell-fish  (Athen.  iii.  p.  100,  c), 
was  one  of  the  orator*  at  Athens  in  the  Macedo- 
nian interest,  and  accordingly  Hod  from  the  city  to 
Antipater,  when  the  Athenian!  rote  against  the 
Macedonians  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  b.  c  323.  When  the  Macedonian  supre- 
macy was  reestablished  at  Athens  by  Antipater, 
Callimedon  returned  to  the  city,  but  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  it  again  upon  the  outbreak  against 
Phocion  in  a  a  317.  The  orators  Hegemon  and 
Py  thocles  were  put  to  death  along  with  Phocion, 
and  Callimedon  was  alto  condemned  to  death,  but 
escaped  in  safety.  (Pint  Dem,  27,  Phoe.  27,  33, 
35.)  Callimedon  waa  ridiculed  by  the  comic 
poets.  (Athen.  L  &  p.  104,  c  d.,  viiL  p.  339,  f., 
xiv.  p.  6 14,  d.) 

CALLIMORPHUS  (KaWlpop-poi),  an  army- 
surgeon  attached  to  the  sixth  legion  or  cohort  of 
contarii,  who  lived  probably  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  'loroptai 
IlapOtKal,  Historic*  ParOuca,  which  may  perhaps 
hare  been  an  account  of  Trajan's  campaigns,  a.  d. 
114 — 116,  and  in  which,  according  to  Lucian 
( Qtuj/u.  Hitior.  $U  Conscrib.  §  16),  he  asserted  that 
it  ™  especially  the  province  of  a  physician  to 
write  historical  works,  on  account  of  his  connexion, 
through  Aesculapius,  with  Apollo,  the  author  of  all 
literature.  [W.A.G.] 

CALLI'NES  (KoAAlnif),  a  veteran  officer  in  the 
royal  companion-cavalry  (ttji  7awov  rift  ireupuenj) 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Xeconciliation  between  him  and  his  army  in  B.  c 
324.  (Arrian,  Anal.  vii.  11.) 

CALLINl'CUS  (KoAAlrurot),  surnamed  Suto- 
rius,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  a  native 
of  Syria,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Arabia  Petmea. 
He  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Gallienus  (a.  d.  259 — 268),  and  was  an 
opponent  of  the  rhetorician  Gcnethlius.  (Said.  s.  rc. 
KaAAlfixof,  rtfidKtos,  and  *lov\awit  A6(Wov.) 
i>utdas  and  Eudocia  (p.  268)  mention  several  works 
of  Callinicus,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fragment  of  an  eulogium  on  Rome,  which 
is  very  inferior  both  in  form  and  thought  It  is 
printed  in  L.  Allatius'  44  Excerpt  Rhet  et  Sophist" 
pp.  256 — 258,  and  in  Orelli's  edition  of  Philo, 
M  De  VII  Spect  Orb,*'  Lipsiae,  1816, 8vo.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Callinicus  there  was  one  on  the 
history  of  Alexandria,  in  ten  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  Eudocia,  and  referred  to  by  Jerome  in 
the  preface  to  his  commentary  on  Daniel.  (Fabric. 
BiU.  Grate  iii.  p.  36,  vi.  p.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLINl'CUS  SELEUCUS.  [Srlbucus.] 

CALLPNUS  (KoAAuw).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  the 
earliest  Greek  elegiac  poet  whence  either  he  or 
Archilochus  is  usually  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  inventor  of  elegiac  poetry.  As  regards  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  we  have  no  definite  state- 
ment and  the  ancients  themselves  endeavoured  to 
determine  it  from  the  historical  allusions  which 
they  found  in  his  elegies.  It  has  been  fixed  by 
some  at  about  B.  c.  634,  and  by  others  at  about 
B.  c  680,  whereas  some  are  inclined  to  place  Cal- 
linus  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century  before  the 
Christian  aera,  and  to  make  him  more  ancient  even 
than  Hetiod.  The  main  authorities  for  determin- 
ing his  age  are  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  647),  Clemens  Alex- 
andrians (Strom,  i.  p.  333),  and  Athenaeus  (xii. 
p.  525).   But  the  interpretation  of  these  passage  t 


is  involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  since  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  they 
allude,  is  itself  very  uncertain ;  for  history  records 
three  different  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia 
Minor.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  refutation  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  confine  ourselves  to  our 
own  views  of  the  case.  From  Strabo  it  is  evident 
that  Callinus,  in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Maeander  as  still  existing,  and  at  war 
with  the  Ephesians.  Now,  we  know  that  Magnesia 
was  destroyed  by  the  Treret,  a  Cimmerian  tribe, 
in  B.  c.  727,  and  consequently  the  poem  referred  to 
by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  previous  to  that 
year,  perhaps  about  B.  c  730,  or  shortly  before 
Archilochus,  who  in  one  of  his  earliest  poems  men- 
tioned the  destruction  of  Magnesia.  Callinus  him- 
self, however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that 
event ;  for  there  is  a  line  of  his  {Fragm.  2,  corap. 
Fragm,  8,  ed.  Bergk)  which  is  usually  referred  to 
the  destruction  of  Sardis  by  the  Cimmerians,  about 
B.  c.  678.  If  this  calculation  is  correct  Callinus 
must  have  been  in  the  bloom  of  life  at  the  time  of 
the  war  between  Magnesia  and  Ephesus,  in  which 
he  himself  perhaps  took  a  part  We  possess  only 
a  very  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  of  Callinus,  but 
among  them  there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which 
forms  part  of  a  war-elegy,  and  is  consequently  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  ex- 
tant. (Stobaeus,  Floril.  li.  19.)  In  this  fragment 
the  poet  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  courage  and 
perseverance  against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  Magnesians,  but  the  fourth  line 
of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  more  probable  that 
Callinus  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This 
elegy  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gives  us  the  high- 
est notion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.  It  is  printed 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  "Poetae  Graeci 
Minorca. w  All  the  fragments  of  Callinus  are  col- 
lected in  N.  Bach's  Callini,  Tyrlari  et  Atii  Frag- 
menta  (Leipzig,  1831,  8vo.)  and  Bergk 's  Poetae 
Lyrid  Graeci,  p.  303,  Ac.  (Corap.  Francke,  Colli- 
nit,  rive  Quaestionet  de  Origine  Carmmit  Eltyiaci, 
Altona,  1816,  8vo.;  Thiersch,  in  the  Acta  PhiloL 
Monacen*.  iii.  p.  571  ;  Bode,  Getok.  der  Lyritck. 
DkktlmuL,  L  pp.  143-161.) 

2.  A  disciple  and  friend  of  Theophrastus,  who 
left  him  in  his  will  a  piece  of  land  at  Stagcire  and 
3000  drachmae.  Callinus  was  also  appointed  by 
the  testator  one  of  the  executors  of  the  wilL  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  52,  55,  56.) 

3.  Of  Hcrmione,  lived  at  a  later  period  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  philosopher 
Lycou,  who  bequeathed  to  him  in  his  will  the 
works  which  he  had  not  yet  published.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  70-74.)  [L.S.] 

CALLI'OPE.  [MU8AB.J 

CALLIO'PIUS.  In  all,  or  almost  all,  the  MSS. 
of  Terence,  known  not  to  be  older  than  the  ninth 
century,  we  find  at  the  end  of  each  play  the  words 
**  Calliopius  recensui,"  from  whence  it  has  very  na- 
turally been  inferred,  that  Calliopius  was  some 
grammarian  of  reputation,  who  had  revised  and 
corrected  the  text  of  the  dramatist  Eugraphins, 
indeed,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  same 
comedian  about  the  year  a.  n.  1000,  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  word  plaudite  at  the  end  of  the 
Andria :  44  Verba  sunt  Calliopii  ejus  recitatoris, 
qui,  cum  fabnlam  terrain  asset  elevabat  aulaeum 
tccnae,  et  alloquebatur  populum,  Cos  valete,  Vo$ 
plaudite  sive  /arete  ;n  but  this  notion  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  established  meaning  of  rcven- 
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$m\  Barth,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that 
Calliopina  was  a  complimentary  epithet,  indicating 
the  celebrated  Fiaccua  Albinua  or  Alcuinus,  whom 
in  a  MS.  life  of  Willebrord  he  found  designated  as 
**  Dominus  Albinus  magistcr  optimus  Calliopicus,** 
i.  t.  total  a  Calliope  et  Musis  formatos ;  but  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture  has  been  much  weak- 
ened by  Fabricius,  who  has  shewn  that  Calliopius 
was  a  proper  name  not  uncommon  among  writers 
of  the  middle  ages.  (Funcdus,  de  Inert*  ae  Lktrr- 
Linguae  Laiimte  Seneduie,  c.  it.  §  xxxii.;  Ka- 
BiU.  iMi.  lib.  i.  c  iii.  §§  3  and  4;  Eust 
Swartii  Analeda,  iii  11,  p.  132;  Barth.  Advert. 
vi.  20;  Hitachi,  De  emendaL  Fab.  Terentt,  dtsjiuL, 
WratislaT.  4 to.  1838.)  [W.  R,] 

CALLIPH ANA,  a  priestess  of  Velia.  In  a  c. 
98,  the  praetor  urban  us  C.  Valerius  Flaccus,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  brought  a  bill 
before  the  people,  that  Calliphana  should  be  made 
a  Roman  cititen.  This  was  done  before  the  Ve- 
lienses  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  priestess  of  a  foreign  divi- 
nity at  Rome  to  perform  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
Romans  also.  (Cic  pro  Balb.  24.)        [L.  S.] 

CALLIPH  ON  (KaAA«*iV),  a  philosopher,  and 
moat  probably  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  is  men- 
tioned several  timet  and  condemned  by  Cicero  as 
making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  consist  in  an 
union  of  virtue  (konestai)  and  bodily  pleasure 
(TjSonj,  volnpta*),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  in  the  union 
of  the  man  with  the  beast  (Cic.  de  Fin,  iL  6,  11, 
iv.  18,  v.  8,  25,  de  Of.  iii.  33,  Tuec  r.  30,  31  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  2.  §  127.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLIPHON  (KoAAifw*),  a  Samian  painter, 
employed  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §  1,  x.  25.  §  2.)  [W.  I.] 
CALLI'PPIDES  (KaAAiwirOnt),  of  Athens,  a 
celebrated  tragic  actor  of  the  timo  of  Alcibiadee 
and  Agesilaus.  (Plut  Alcib.  32,  Age*.  21 ;  A  then, 
xii.  p.  535.)  He  was  particularly  famous  for  his 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  real  life,  which  he  carried 
so  far  as  to  become  ridiculous,  and  to  be  stigmatized 
by  the  nickname  of  the  ape  (vitoycot.  See  the 
Greek  life  of  Sophocles ;  Apostolius,  Proverb,  xv. 
39).  A  comedy  of  Strattis  entitled  Caliippidcs 
seems  to  have  been  composed  to  ridicule  our  actor. 
(Mcineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Grate,  i.  p.  226) ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Cicero  (ad  AU.  xiii.  12)  may 
be  alluding  to  Callippides  the  actor.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
masf.  Tull.  iL  p.  119.)  [L.S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (KdAAiinroi),  historical  1.  Of 
Athens,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  was  like- 
wise among  the  pupils  of  Plato.  When  Dion 
afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  Callippus  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  ever  after  treated  by  him 
with  distinction  and  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Callippus  formed  at  last  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Dion.  The  plot  was  discovered  by 
Dion's  sister ;  but  Callippus  pacified  them  by 
swearing,  that  he  had  no  evil  intentions  towards 
Dion.  But  in  spite  of  this  oath,  he  assassinated 
Dion  during  a  festival  of  Persephone,  the  very  di- 
vinity by  whom  he  had  sworn,  ac.  353.  Callippus 
now  usurped  the  government  of  Syracuse,  but 
maintained  himself  only  for  thirteen  months.  The 
first  attempt  of  Dion's  friends  to  cause  an  insur- 
rection of  the  people  against  the  usurper  was  un- 
successful; but,  a  short  time  after,  Hippnrcnus,  a 
brother  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  landed  with  a 
fleet  at  Syracuse,  and  Callippus,  who  was  defeated 
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in  the  ensuing  battle,  took  to  flight  He  now 
wandered  about  in  Sicily  from  town  to  town,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  licentious  mercenaries,  but 
could  not  maintain  himself  anywhere.  At  last  he 
and  Leptines,  with  their  mercenaries,  crossed  over 
into  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to  Rhegium,  which  was 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Dionysius  the  Younger. 
The  garrison  was  expelled,  and  the  citizens  of 
Uhegium  were  restored  to  autonomy,  and  Callip- 
pus himself  remained  at  Rhegium,  He  treated 
his  mercenaries  lKidly,  and  being  unable  to  satisfy 
their  demands,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  friends, 
Leptines  and  Polyperchon,  with  the  same  sword,  it 
is  said,  with  which  be  had  assassinated  Dion. 
(Plut  Dion.  28—58,  de  Sera  Num.  Vind.  p.  553, 
d.;  Diod.  xvi  31,  36,  45  ;  A  then.  xi.  p.  508.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  took  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
in  B.  c  332.  He  bribed  bis  competitors  in  the 
pentathlon  to  allow  him  to  conquer  and  win  the 
prise.  But  the  fraud  became  known,  and  the 
Eleans  condemned  both  Callippus  and  his  competi- 
tors to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Athenians,  who 
considered  the  affair  as  a  national  one,  sent  Hype- 
rides  to  petition  the  Eleans  to  desist  from  their  de- 
mand. When  the  request  was  refused,  the  Athe- 
nians neither  paid  the  fine  nor  did  they  frequent 
the  Olympic  games  any  longer,  until  at  last  the 
Delphic  god  declared  that  he  would  not  give  any 
oracle  to  the  Athenians,  unless  they  satisfied  the 
demand  of  the  Eleans.  The  fine  was  now  paid, 
and  the  money  was  spent  in  erecting  six  statue* 
to  Zeus,  with  inscriptions  by  no  means  flattering 
to  the  Athenians.    (Paus.  v.  21.  §  3,  &c) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Moeroclea,  a  brave  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians  in  the  war  against  the 
Gauls,  b,  c  279.  He  was  stationed  with  his  Athe- 
nians nt  Thermopylae  to  guard  the  pass.  (Paus. 

i.  3.  §  4,  x.  20.  §  3.) 

4.  An  admiral  of  king  Perseus  of  Macedonia. 
He  and  Antenor  were  sent  by  the  king,  in  a.  c. 
168,  with  a  fleet  to  Tenedos,  to  protect  the  trans- 
ports that  came  with  provisions  for  the  Macedo- 
nians from  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  (Li v.  xliv. 
28.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (KoAAflnror),  literary.  1.  A 
comic  poet  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Athenaeus 
(xv.  p.  668)  as  the  author  of  a  comedy  entitled 
Pannychia.  Porson  proposed  to  read  in  this  pas- 
sage Hipparchus  instead  of  Callippus,  because  it  is 
known  that  Hipparchus  composed  a  comedy  Pan- 
nychis.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  691.)  But  this  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  striking  the  name  of  Callippus 
from  the  list  of  comic  writers.  (Meincke,  Hist. 
CriL  Com.  <Sr.  p.  490.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Rhet. 

ii.  23)  as  the  author  of  a  rixrn  faropuni,  but  no- 
thing further  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher  of  Corinth,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  school.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  38.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person 
as  the  Callippus  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix,  29. 
§  2,  38.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
cvyypatp^  tit  'Opxontrlovt,  of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments are  preserved  there. 

4.  Sumamed  Petaneus,  is  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  57)  as  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  will  of  Theophrastus.  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  or  CALIPPUS  (K4U«nroj  or 
KdAtrwos),  an  astronomer  of  Cyiicus.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  one  of  Eudoxus'  friends,  and  followed 
him  to  Athens,  where  he  became  acquainted 
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with  Aristotle  (who  mentions  him  Metaph.  xi.  8), 
and  assisted  that  philosopher  in  rectifying  and 
nmpleting  the  discoveries  of  Eudoxus.  (Simplic 
«  ULIl.de  CoeL  p.  120,  a.)  His  observations  arc 
frwjocntly  referred  to  by  Geminus  and  Ptolemy 
is  their  meteorological  calendars  (see  Geminus, 
Em.  Attr  rn.  cap.  1 6",  in  Petav.  (Jranolog.  p.  64,  &c. 
slid  PloL  «*aV«<f  ivkarwv  acrripmv  ko.\  ovrGywrf 
ir^ffiecmw,  ibid.  p.  71,  Ac),  and  were  probably 
mtde  at  Cyncua,  since  Ptolemy  (ad  fin.)  says,  that 
(.slhppu*  observed  at  the  Hellespont.  Such  caJen- 
din  were  fixed  in  pablic  places,  for  common  use, 
and  hence  called  sapar^ynatu  :  they  record  the 
times  of  the  different  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars,  with  the  htia^pjaaieu^  or  principal 
changes  in  the  weather  rwpposed  to  be  connected 
with  them,  as  deduced  from  the  observations  of 
virions  astronomers.  Callippus  invented  the  period 
«  cycle  of  76  years,  called  after  him  the  CaUippie. 
S*rm!  attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  dis- 
coter  intervals  of  time  of  moderate  length,  which 
*t.otl<i  be  exprewiible  in  whole  numbers  by  means 
of  each  of  the  three  natural  units  of  time — the  solar 
year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  sour  day  :  and,  in 
;crtirular,  Meton,  about  a  century  before,  had  ob- 
■emd  the  remarkable  approximation  to  equality 
hrtween  19  year*  and  235  months,  and  had  intro- 
docsd  the  celebrated  cvcle  of  19  vears,  which  be 
al»»  assumed  to  contain  6940  days.  This  would 
Make  the  year  =  36.^-^  days  ;  and,  therefore,  Cal- 
Kppas,  observing  that  the  difference  between  this 
arid*  more  correct  value  365$  wuA-^  = 
tvV»  =  fg,  proposed  to  quadruple  the  Metonic 
period,  and  then  subtract  one  day.  He  supposed, 
that  76  years  =  940  months  =  27759  days ;  both 
of  which  suppositions  are  considerably  nearer  the 
troth  than  Meton 's.  (Geminus,  EL  A  si.  cap.  6, 
I  rwJag.  p.  37.)  If  we  take  the  mean  values  of 
the  year  and  month,  in  days,  to  be  365*2422414 
asd  29*5305887215  respectively,  then  76  rears 
=27758*  9«-  50"  54\  and  9*0  months  =  2  7*7  58* 
lBk  4*  54'  nearly ;  but  these  numbers  would  not 
be  'tartly  accurate  in  the  time  of  Callippus. 

The  Gdlippie  period  seems  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  astronomers  in  assigning  the  dates  of 
tbeir  observations;  and  tbe  frequent  use  which 
Ptolemy  makes  of  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  epoch  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  period  with  considerable 
b  rtaiaty.  It  most  have  begun  near  the  time  of  the 
Manner  solstice,  since  Ptolemy  refers  to  an  obserTa- 
tioe  of  that  solstice  made  at  tbe  end  of  the  50th  year 
(fsV  frw  Xifyervt)  of  the  first  period  (h*7-  wrs*. 
iii.  2,  voL  L  p.  1 63,  ed.  Halma)  *,  and  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  other  observations  recorded  by  the  same 
writer,  all  but  two,  according  to  Ideler,  indicate 
the  year  H.  c.  330,  whilst  four  of  them  require  the 
"cuing  of  June  28  for  the  epoch  in  questiou.  It 
»  not  certain  at  what  time  the  period  came  into 
civil  use ;  it  would  naturally  be  employed  not  to 
ftopmede,  but  to  correct  from  time  to  time,  the 
Metonic  reckoning.    Tbe  inaccuracy  of  the  latter 
nest  have  become  quite  sensible  in  n.  c  330 ;  and 
it  is  evident,  from  the  praise  which  Diodorus  (xii. 
36)  bestows  upon  it,  that  it  could  not  have  re- 
raiiiwi  uncorrected  down  to  his  time.  (Ideler, 
JTuL  Cmierwmck.  iiber  die  Astron.  Beobadttunyen  der 
Atom,  Berlin,  1806,  p.  214,  Ac,  Hamdbmtk  der 
Teckni>cJvn  Chrcmoiogie^  Berlin,  1825,  vol.  i.  p. 
344,  &c ;  PeUvros,  Doctri*.  Temp.  ii.  16 ;  Scali- 
rer,  De  EmemL  Temp.  lib.  ii. ;  Dclambre,  Hist,  de 
CAtrm.  Anciemme,  voL  i.  p.  200.)    [  W.  F.  D.J 


CALLIPYOOS  (KoAXliryyoj),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  of  which  the  origin  is  related  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (xii.  p.  554 ;  com  p.  Alciphron,  L  39.)  We 
still  possess  some  representations  of  Aphrodite  Cal- 
lipygos,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  great 
softness,  luxuriancy,  and  roundness  of  form.  ( Hirt, 
MytkoL  BUderb.  i.  p.  59.)  [L.  S.J 

CALLI'RRHOE  (KoAAi^o'-s).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Ocean  us,  who  was  the  mother  of  Geryonea  and 
Echidna  by  Chrysaor.  (Hesiod,  Thtog.  351,  981  ; 
Apollod.  iL  5.  §  10.)  By  Neilus  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Chione,  and  by  Poseidon  of  Minyas.  (Serv. 
ad  Atn.  ir.  250  ;  Txctx.  ad  Lycopk  686.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Acheious  and  wife  of  AJcrnacon, 
whom  she  induced  to  procure  her  the  peplus  and 
necklace  of  Harmonia,  by  which  she  caused  her 
husband's  death.  [Alcmaion.]  Callirrboe  then 
requested  Zeus,  with  whom  she  lived  in  close  in- 
timacy, to  grant  that  her  sons  by  Alcmaeon  might 
grow  up  to  manhood  at  once,  in  order  that  they 
might  bo  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  father. 
Zeus  granted  the  request,  and  Amphoterics  and 
Acarnan  killed  the  murderers  of  their  father,  the 
sons  of  Phegeus,  at  Delphi,  and  afterwards  Phe- 
geus himself  also.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  6.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Scamander,  the  wife  of  Tree, 
and  mother  of  Hub  and  Gaiivmedes.  (Apollod.  iii. 
12.  $2.) 

4.  A  maiden  of  Calydon,  who,  when  »hc  was 
loved  by  Coresus,  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  rejected  all 
the  often  he  made  to  her.  At  length,  he  implored 
his  god  to  punish  the  cruel  maid.  Dionysus  now 
visited  the  people  of  Calydon  with  a  general  mad- 
ness, which  raged  there  like  a  plague.  The  Dodo- 
naean  oracle,  which  was  consulted  about  the  mode 
of  averting  the  calamity,  answered,  that  Dionysus 
must  be  propitiated,  and  that  Callirrhoe  must  be 
sacrificed  to  him,  or  &omc  one  else  in  her  stead. 
The  maiden  endeavoured  in  rain  to  escape  her  fate; 
but  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  Coresus,  instead 
of  performing  the  *acrifice,  felt  his  love  for  her  re- 
vive so  strongly,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  in  her 
stead.  But  she  also  now  put  an  end  to  her  life 
near  a  well  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Pans.  vii.  21.  §  1.)  There  are  two  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Steph.  By*,  a.  v.  "AAd- 
6a^o;  Pint.  ParalUL  Gr.  et  Rom.  23.)    [L.  S.] 

CALL1STE  (KeAAf<mrt,  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
by  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and 
Tegea.  (Paus.  i.  29.  $  2,  viii.  35.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTHENES  (KoAAurtWi-nj).  1.  A  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Olynthus.  His  mother,  Hero, 
was  a  cousin  of  Aristotle's,  and  by  him  CalUsthenes 
was  brought  up,  studying  under  him  at  Stageira, 
together,  as  we  may  infer,  with  Alexander,  and 
certainly  with  Theophrastus,  with  whom  Aristotle 
is  said  to  have  contrasted  him,  saying,  that  Theo- 
phrastus needed  the  rein,  but  CalUsthenes  the 
spur  [but  see  p.  317,  b.].  When  Alexander  set 
forth  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  B.  c  334,  he  took 
Callisthenes  with  him  by  Aristotle's  recommenda- 
tion. The  latter,  however,  was  aware  of  the 
faults  of  his  kinsman's  character,  of  his  total  want 
of  tact  and  prudence,  and  of  his  wrong-headed 
propensity  to  the  unseasonable  exhibition  of  his 
independent  spirit ;  and  against  these  he  warned 
him  to  guard  in  his  intercourse  with  the  king. 
The  warning  was  given  in  vain.  Callisthenes 
became  indignant  at  Alexander's  adoption  of  ori- 
ental customs,  and  especially  at  the  requirement 
of  the  ceremony  of  adoration,  which  he  deemed 
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derogatory  to  free  Greeks  and  Macedonian* ;  and 
it  may  be  that  he  was  the  more  open  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments,  because  of  the  opposite 
extreme  of  supple  flattery  adopted  by  his  opponent 
Anaxarchus.  When  Alexander  was  overwhelmed 
with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Cleitus,  both  these 
philosophers  were  sent  to  console  him ;  but  the 
suggestions  of  Callisthenea,  though  apparently  on 
this  occasion  more  judicious  than  usual,  were  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  bold  adulation  of  Anaxarchus,  who 
openly  affirmed,  that  u  whatever  kings  did,  most 
therefore  of  necessity  be  lawful  and  just."  Seve- 
rn' anecdotes  are  recorded  by  Anion  and  Plu- 
tarch, illustrative  of  the  freedom  of  language  in 
which  Callisthenea  indulged,  and  of  his  coarse  and 
unconciliating  demeanour — qualities  which,  while 
they  alienated  the  king  from  him  and  procured 
him  a  number  of  enemies,  rendered  him  also  popu- 
lar with  many  who  looked  on  Alexander's  innova- 
tions with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  the  young  men  in 
particular  are  said  to  have  flocked  to  hear  his  dis- 
courses, regarding  him  as  the  only  free-spirited 
man  in  the  royal  retinue.  It  was  this  which  ul- 
timately proved  fatal  to  him.  When  the  plot  of 
Hermolaus  and  others  to  assassinate  Alexander 
was  discovered,  Callisthenes  was  involved  in  the 
charge.  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  indeed  both 
asserted  in  their  histories  that  Hermolaus  and  his 
accomplices,  when  under  the  torture,  had  named 
him  as  the  chief  instigator  of  their  attempt ;  but 
this  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful  by  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Alexander  himself  to  Craterua, 
which  is  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Alex.  55),  and  in 
which  the  sufferers  are  expressly  said  to  have 
denied  that  any  one  was  privy  to  their  design. 
It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  suspicions 
of  Alexander  were  excited  or  revived,  after  the 
death  of  the  traitors,  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemies  of  Callisthenes,  acting  on  a  mind  already 
exasperated  against  him.  Every  rash  expression 
he  had  ever  used,  every  rhetorical  common- place 
he  had  ever  uttered  on  the  patriotism  and  glory  of 
regicides,  were  raked  up  and  made  to  tell  against 
him.  In  another  letter,  written  by  Alexander  to 
Antipater,  subsequently  to  the  one  above-men- 
tioned, and  also  quoted  by  Plutarch  (L  c)  the 
king  expresses  his  intention  of  "  punishing  the 
sophist  and  those  who  sent  him  out,"  the  last 
words  being,  as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  clear  allusion 
to  Aristotle.  The  mode  in  which  Callisthenes  was 
put  to  death  (about  a  c.  328)  is  variously  report- 
ed. Even  the  contemporary  writers,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus,  differed  on  the  point  Aristobulus 
recorded,  that  he  was  carried  about  in  chains  and 
died  of  disease;  Ptolemy,  that  he  was  tortured 
and  crucified.  The  former  account,  however, 
seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Chares  of  Mytilene, 
who  was  •laaryyeAsrff,  or  lord-in- waiting,  to  Alex- 
ander (see  Pkilol.  Mtu.  i.  p.  373,  &c),  and  who 
related  that  he  was  kept  in  confinement  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  ultimately  to  trial  in  the 
presence  of  Aristotle ;  but  that,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  seven  months,  he  died  of  a  disgusting  dis- 
ease arising  from  his  excessive  corpulence.  The 
accounts  preserved  in  Justin  and  Diogenes  Lae'r- 
tius  (one  of  which  is  a  perversion  of  the  other, 
while  the  former  is  clearly  a  romance)  are  entitled 
to  less  credit.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  iv.  10 — 14  ;  Plut. 
Ale*.  52— 55,-Sntf.  3G ;  Curt.  viij.  5—8 ;  Freinsh. 
ad  Curt  viil  5.  §  13,  8.  §  21  ;  Just.  xii.  6,  7,  xv. 
9 ;  Diog.  Lae'rC  v.  4,  5,  39 ;  Menag.  ad  Diog. 
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Lac'rL  v.  4,  5  ;  Suidas,  *.  v.  KaWurBim)!  ;  Thirl- 
wall's  Greet*,  voL  vi.  pp.  317—325 ;  Blakcslcy'a 
Li/'e  qfArutoiUy  pp.  56,  73 — 84.) 

Some  manuscripts  are  still  extant,  professing  to 
contain  writings  of  Callisthenes;  but  they  are 
spurious,  and  none  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us.  Besides  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion (which  he  arrogantly  said  would  be  the  main 
support  of  the  conqueror's  glory,  and  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  several  places  by  Plutarch  and  Sirs  bo), 
he  also  wrote  a  history  of  Greece,  in  ten  books, 
from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomelas,  (a  c.  387 — 357.) 
Cicero  mentions  too  a  work  of  his  on  the  Trojan 
war.  The  loss,  however,  of  his  writings  we  have 
not  much  reason  to  regret,  if  we  may  trust  the  cri- 
ticisms passed  on  them  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  known.  Thus  Polybius  censures  him  for  his 
unskilfulness  in  his  relation  of  military  affaire ; 
Cicero  finds  fault  with  his  style  as  fitted  rather  for 
rhetorical  declamation  than  for  history,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  that  of  Xenophon;  and  Strabo 
speaks  disparagingly  of  his  accuracy  and  veracity. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  far  more  a  rhetori- 
cian  than  either  a  philosopher  or  a  historian,  and, 
even  as  a  rhetorician,  to  have  had  more  of  the 
spirit  of  I socrates  than  of  his  own  great  master. 
His  readiness  and  fluency,  no  less  than  his  ex- 
treme indiscretion,  are  illustrated  by  the  anecdote 
given  by  Plutarch  (A Us.  53)  of  his  speaking  with 
great  applause  in  praise  of  the  Macedonians  at  a 
banquet,  and  then,  on  Alexander's  challenging  him 
to  take  the  other  side,  launching  forth  into  the 
bitterest  invective  against  them.  In  philosophy 
he  probably  followed  Aristotle,  so  far  indeed  as  he 
threw  himself  into  any  svstem  at  alL  The  recen- 
sion of  Homer  (ij  dw6  vdp&pcat),  kept  by  Alexan- 
der in  a  precious  casket,  and  usually  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  was  made,  according  to  Strabo  (xiiL  p. 
594),  by  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus.  (Diod.  iv. 
1,  xiv.  117,  xvi.  14;  Cic.  ad  Fain.  v.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fratr.  ii.  12,  de  Oral.  ii.  14,  de  Dir.  i.  34,  ii.  25  ; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  531,  xii.  p.  542,  xiv.  p.  680,  xvii.  p. 
814;  Plut.  Alex.  27,  33;  Polyb.  xii.  17—21; 
Suidas,  /.  c. ;  Fabric  BM.  Grace,  voL  iii.  p.  480  ; 
Clint.  FasL  hi.  p.  376,  note  k.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  ana,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, one  of  the  eight  whom  Alexander,  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  335),  required  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  him, — on  which  occasion  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  quoted  the  fable  of  the  wolf,  who 
demanded  from  the  sheep  the  surrender  of  their 
dogs.  Denudes,  howover,  who,  it  seems,  received 
a  fee  of  five  talents  for  the  service,  succeeded  in 
propitiating  Alexander,  and  in  saving  all  whose  lives 
were  threatened,  except  the  general  Charidemus. 
Arrian  gives  the  number  and  list  somewhat  differ- 
ently, and  neither  he  nor  Diodorus  mentions  Cal- 
listhenes. (Plut.  Dem.  23,  Alex.  13;  Diod.  xvii. 
15;  Arr.  Anab.  i.  10.) 

3.  A  freed  man  of  LucuUus,  who,  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepoa  (ap.  J'lut.  LueuU.  43),  adminis- 
tered to  his  master  a  certain  drug  (intended  as  a 
charm  to  increase  his  affection  for  him),  which 
caused  the  failure  of  intellect  that  he  laboured 
under  in  his  latter  veers.  [E.  E.] 

CALLl'STHENES  (KaXAjo^srrjj),  of  Sybaris, 
is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Galatians  (raA«rrixd),  of  which  Plutarch  (De 
Fluv.  6)  quotes  the  thirteenth  book.  Hut  the 
work  must  have  been  of  much  greater  extent,  since 
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Stahaeus  (FloriL  c.  1 4)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of 
it  which  belonged  to  the  twenty-third  book.  [L.  S.J 

CALL1ST0  (KnAAifl-rw),  is  sometimes  called  a 
dangbter  of  Lycaon  in  Arcadia  and  sometimes  of 
Nycteus  or  Ceteus,  and  sometimes  also  she  is  de- 
scribed ai  a  nymph.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Orest.  1642; 
Apoflod.  iii.  8.  $2  ;  com  p.  Hygin.  Poet.  Attr.  iL  1.) 
She  was  a  huntress,  and  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
Zeus,  however,  enjoyed  her  charms ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  deed  might  not  become  known  to  Hera, 
he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  precaution,  CalUsto  was  slain  by 
Arterais  during  the  chase,  through  the  contrivance 
of  Hem.  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto,  was  given  by 
Zeus  to  Maia  to  be  brought  up,  and  Callisto  was 
plated  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Arctos. 
(Apollod.  /.  c)  According  to  Uyginus,  Artemis 
herself  metamorphosed  Callisto,  as  she  disco  re  red 
her  pregnancy  in  the  bath.  Ovid  (Met.  it.  410, 
ic)  makes  Judo  (Hera)  mctamoqihoKe  Callisto; 
and  when  Areas  during  the  cha±<?  was  on  the  point 
of  killing  his  mother,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  both 
among  the  stars.  The  Arcadians  shewed  the  tomb 
of  Callisto  thirty  stadia  from  the  well  Cruni :  it 
vis  on  a  hill  planted  with  trees,  and  on  the  top  of 
ih*  hill  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Calliste  or 
Callisto.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §  7.)  A  statue  of  Callisto 
*u dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  citizens  of  Tegea  (z. 
S.  §  3),  and  in  the  Letche  of  Delphi  Callisto  was 
painted  br  Polvgnotus,  wearing  the  skin  of  a  bear 
inrtead  of  a  dress,  (z.  31.  §  3.)  While  tradition 
throughout  describes  Callisto  :i»  a  companion  of 
Artemis  Miiller  (Dor.  u.  9.  §  3)  endeavours  to 
the w  that  Callisto  is  only  another  form  of  the  name 
of  Artemis  Calliste,  as  he  infers  from  the  wet,  that 
the  tomb  of  the  heroine  was  connected  with  the 
teatpie  of  the  goddess,  and  from  Callisto  being 
changed  into  a  she-bear,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Arcadian  Artemis.  This  view  has  indeed  no- 
thing surprising,  if  we  recollect  that  in  many  other 
Distance*  also  an  attribute  of  a  god  was  transform- 
ed by  popular  belief  into  a  distinct  divinity.  Her 
bfing  mixed  up  with  the  Arcadian  genealogies  is 
thus  explained  by  Miiller :  the  daughter  of  Lycaon 
neans  the  daughter  of  the  Lycaean  Zeus ;  the  mo- 
th** of  Areas  is  equivalent  to  the  mother  of  the 
Arcadian  people.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO,  a  female  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
TUano,  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  proper  way  of  governing  a  family.  The 
letter  is  extant,  and  printed  in  the  Aldine  collec- 
tion published  at  Rome  in  1499,  and  at  Geneva, 
with  the  Latin  translation,  in  1606.  (Fabric  BM. 
n.  p.  10.)  [A.  O.l 

CALLISTONI'CUS  (Ka\Aurr6inKo$ ),  a  The- 
ban  statuary  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (iz.  16.  §  1), 
■ade  a  statue  of  Tyche  carrying  the  god  Plutus. 
The  bee  and  the  hands  of  the  statue  were  executed 
by  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'STRATUS  (KixAAf<rrparo»),  historical. 
1.  Sou  of  Empedus,  is  mentioned  by  Pauaanias  as 
the  commander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  in 
Sicily  during  the  ezpedition  of  Nicias.  When  his 
countrymen  were  nearly  cut  to  pieces  at  the  river 
Assraarua,  b»  c  413,  Callistratos  forced  his  way 
through  the  enemy  and  led  hi*  men  safe  to  Cat  an  a. 
Thence  returning  to  Syracuse,  he  attacked  those 
who  were  plundering  the  Athenian  camp,  and  fell, 
telling  his  life  dearly.  (Paus.  vii.  16 ;  comp.  Thuc. 
'it  84,  85.) 

2.  One  of  the  body  of  knights  under  the  com- 


mand of  Lysimachus,  who  were  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  Ten  to  keep  in  check  the  eziles 
under  Thrasybulus  in  the  Peiraeeus.  Lysimachus 
having  massacred  some  countrymen,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  as  they  were  going  from  the  Peiraeeus  to 
their  farms  to  procure  provisions,  the  party  in  the 
harbour,  having  got  Callistratus  into  their  hands, 
retaliated  by  putting  him  to  death,  B.  c.  403. 
(Xen.  Hell  ii.  4.  §  27.)  In  B.  c.  410,  this  Cal- 
listratus had  been  treasurer  of  the  goddess.  Per- 
haps also  he  was  the  originator  of  the  practice  of 
paying  the  poorer  citizens  for  their  attendance  at 
the  assembly  (utaOds  iKK\nataoTuc6s) ;  but  Bockh 
thinks  that  the  introduction  of  this  salary  is  more 
probably  to  be  referred  to  the  son  of  Empedus. 
(PuLL  Boon,  of  Athens*  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

3.  An  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of 
Aphidna,  and  nephew  of  the  notorious  Agyrrhius. 
(Dem.  &  Timoer.  p.  742.)  We  first  bear  of  him 
in  B.  c.  379,  as  connected  with  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  as  sending  to  Thebes  to  warn  Leon- 
tiades  of  the  intended  attempt  on  the  Cadmeia  by 
the  eziles  under  Pelopidas  ;  and  yet  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  378,  he  was  joined  with  Chabrias  and 
Timotheus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus.  (Pint  de  Gen.  SocraL  31 ;  Xen.  Hell. 
v.  4.  §  34 ;  Diod.  zt.  29.)  Still,  however,  he  ap- 
pears as  the  supporter  at  Athens  of  Spartan  in- 
terests. Thus,  in  373,  he  joined  Iphicratcs  in  the 
prosecution  of  Timotheus,  who  bad  been  most  ac- 
tive against  Sparta  in  the  western  seas,  and  had, 
in  fact,  by  his  restoration  of  the  Zacyntbian  exiles, 
caused  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  short  peace  of 
374.  (Dem.  c  Ttmoik.  pp.  1187,  1188;  Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  2.  §§  11—13,  comp.  y.  4.  §  64,  &c,  vi. 
2.  §§  2,  3.)  In  373  also,  but  before  the  trial  of 
Timotheus,  Callistratus  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander, together  with  Iphicrates  and  Chabrias,  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Corcyra, — and  this  at  the 
request  of  Iphicrates  himself,  to  whom  (according 
to  one  mode  of  interpretating  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phon, oti  uA\a  brtHfiuov  Svra)  he  had  hitherto 
been  opposed.  (Xen.  Hell,  vi.  2.  §  39  ;  compare 
Schneid.  Eptmetr.  ad  loc.  •  ThirlwalPs  6'reetr,  vol. 
v.  p.  63,  note  2;  Bockh,  PuU.  Boon,  of  Athens* 
p.  419,  note  497,  2nd.  edit;  Dem.  e.  Timoth. 
p.  1187.)  Soon,  however,  he  induced  Iphicrates 
to  consent  to  his  returning  to  Athens,  promising 
either  to  obtain  for  him  a  supply  of  money,  or  to 
bring  about  a  peace ;  and  in  37 1  accordingly  we 
find  him  at  Sparta  with  the  amkis&adors, — himself 
apparently  without  that  title, —  who  were  em- 
powered to  negotiate  peace  for  Athens.  On  this 
occasion  Xenophon  records  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  after  those  of  Callias  and  Autoclea,  and  the 
only  pertinent  and  sensible  one  of  the  three.  (Xen. 
Hell  vu  3.  §§  3,  10,  dec;  sec  Diod.  zt.  38,  51, 
who  in  the  former  passage  assigns  the  mission  of 
Callistratus  to  a  c  375,  confounding  the  peace  of 
371  with  that  of  374,  and  placing  the  latter  a 
year  too  soon.)  Again,  in  369,  the  year  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Iaconia  by  Epaminondaa,  Callistratus 
induced  the  Athenians  to  grant  the  aid  which  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  ask.  (Dem.  c.  Neaer.  p. 
1 353 ;  comp.  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  §  33,  Ac.)  To  b.  c. 
366  we  may  with  most  probability  refer  his  famous 
speech  on  the  affair  of  Oropus, — a  speech  which  is 
said  to  have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes, 
and  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
oratory.    It  would  seem  that,  after  the  seizure  of 
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Oropus  by  a  body  of  Oropian  exiles  and  the  con- 
sequent lou  of  it  to  Athens,  the  Athenians,  having 
sent  an  army  against  it  under  Chares,  were  in- 
duced by  Chabrias  and  Caliistrntos  to  compromise 
the  mntter  by  delivering  the  place  as  a  deposit  to 
the  Thekms  pending  the  adjustment  of  their 
claims.  The  Thehans  refused  afterwards  to  sur- 
render it,  and  the  consequence  was  the  prosecution 
of  the  advisers  of  the  compromise.  At  first  the 
eloquence  of  Calli stratus  was  successful,  and  they 
were  acquitted;  but  the  loss  of  so  important  a 
frontier  town  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  Callistratus  appears  to  have  been  condemned 
to  death  in  361,  and  to  have  gone  into  banishment 
to  Methone  in  Macedonia.  In  356  (see  Clinton 
on  the  year)  he  seems  to  have  been  still  an  exile, 
but  he  ultimately  returned  to  Athens, — a  step 
which  the  orator  Lycurgus  refers  to  as  a  striking 
instance  of  judicial  infatuation, — and  was  put  to 
death,  though  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar  of 
the  twelve  gods.  (Xen.  11(11.  vii.  4.  §  1,  dec ; 
Diod.  xv.  76 ;  Pint  Dem.  5 ;  Hermipp.  op. 
Geli.  iii.  13;  Pscudo-Plut  VU.  X  Oral.  p.  156, 
ed.  Tauchn. ;  Dem.  c.  PoljfcL  pp.  1221,  1222; 
I.ycurg.  c  Leoer.  p.  159  ;  Aristot.  HheL  i.  7.  §  13.) 
Daring  his  exile  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city 
of  Datum,  afterwards  Philippi,  and  doubtless  he 
was  the  deviser  of  the  plan  for  increasing  the  rent 
of  the  Macedonian  harbour  does  from  20  to  40 
talents.  (Isocr.  de  Par.  p.  164,  a.;  Pseudo- Aristot 
Oeocm.  iu  22 ;  comp.  Schncid.  Epim.  ad  Xen.  Hell. 
vi  2.  §  39  ;  Bockh,  P«U.  Earn,  of  A  then*,  bk.  iii. 
ch.  4.)  Demosthenes  appears  to  have  admired  him 
greatly  as  an  orator,  and  Theopompus  praises  him 
for  his  public  conduct,  while  he  censures  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  private  life.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  301, 
de  Fob.  Leg.  p.  436 ;  camp.  Ruhnken,  Hint.  CriL 
Orat  Graee.  ap.  Reitke,  vol  viii.  p.  140;  Aristot 
JlheU  i.  14.  §  1,  iii.  17.  §  13;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Aiken,  iv.  p.  )66,  e.)  The  author  of  the  lives  of 
the  X  Orators  (/.  c)  strangely  confounds  the  pre- 
sent Callistratus  with  the  son  of  Empedus,  in  which 
mistake  he  has  been  followed  by  some  modem 
writers :  others  again  have  erroneously  identified 
him  with  the  Callistratus  who  was  Archon  Epony- 
mus  in  355.  (Sec  Ruhnken,  /.  & ;  Clint  Fad.  iL 
pp.  126,  378  ;  Bockh,  PuLL  Earn.  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

4.  An  Eicon,  who  came  as  an  ambassador  to 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great)  at  Chalcis,  b.  c.  192, 
to  ask  for  aid  to  Elis  against  the  Achaeans.  The 
latter  had  declared  for  Rome,  and  decided  on  war 
with  Antiochus,  and  the  Elenns,  friends  to  Antio- 
chus, feared  in  consequence  the  invasion  of  their 
territory.  The  king  sent  them,  for  their  defence, 
a  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Euphanes 
the  Cretan.  (Polyb.  xx.  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48—50, 
xxxvi.  5.) 

5.  Private  secretary  to  Mithridates.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  his  master 
decamped  so  hastily  from  his  position  on  the  plains 
of  Cabeira,  B.  c  72  ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  were 
bringing  him  before  Lucullus,  murdered  him  when 
they  discovered  that  he  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
about  his  person.  (Plut  LucmlL  17 ;  comp.  App. 
ItoU.  Miihr.  p.  227.)  [E.E.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  literary.  1.  A  Greek 
grammarian,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, whence  he  is  frequently  surnamed  6 
Aptoro^dVftor.  (Athen.  i.  p.  21,  vi.  p.  263.) 
He  must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  and  have  been  a  contempo- 
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rnry  of  the  famous  Aristarchas.  He  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of 
the  great  poets  of  Greece,  such  as  Homer,  Pindar, 
the  tragedians,  Aristophanes,  and  some  others, 
and  the  results  of  his  studies  were  deposited  in 
commentaries  upon  those  poets,  which  are  lost,  but 
to  which  occasionally  reference  is  made  in  our 
scholia.  Tie  ties  (Ckil.  xi.  61)  states  that  the 
grammarian  Callistratus  was  the  first  who  made 
the  Samians  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters,  but  this  is  in  all  probability  a 
fiction.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  vii.  185.) 
There  are  several  more  works  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  which,  it  seems,  must  be  attributed  to 
our  grammarian.  Athenaeus  (iii  p.  125)  men- 
tions the  seventh  book  of  a  work  called  Silsyurro, 
and  in  another  passage  (xiiL  p.  591),  a  work  on 
courtesans  (*«pl  •VaipciV),  both  of  which  belong 
probably  to  Callistratus  the  grammarian.  Harpo- 
cration  (s.  e.  M«P«*Av}»  ^  KaAAforperroi)  mentions 
a  work  *tpl  'A&nviv,  which  some  ascribed  to 
Menecles  and  others  to  Callistratus,  but  the  read- 
ing in  the  passage  of  Harpocration  is  uncertain, 
and  Preller  (PoUm.  Fragm.  p.  173,  Ac)  thinks 
that  KaAAucpdrq«  ought  to  be  read  instead  of 
KaXAiffT parol,  A  commentary  of  Callistratus  on 
the  Bparral  of  Cratinus  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  495).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Cal- 
listratus whose  history  of  Samothrace  is  mentioned 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicaroassus  (L  68 ;  comp.  SchoL 
ad  Pind.  Nem.  vii.  150)  is  the  same  as  our  gram- 
marian. (R.  Schmidt  Commentate  de  CaUutrato 
AriMopAaneo,  Halae,  1838,  8ve, ;  Clinton,  Fast. 
HeUen.  iii.  p.  530.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  song  upon  Hannodius  the 
tyrannicide,  which  appears  to  have  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  antiquity.  Its  beginning  is  preserved 
in  Suidos  (s.  r.  flapoivios)  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes.  {Aekam.  956  ;  comp.  Hesych.  s.  v. 
'Apfioiiov  fi^Aoi.)  The  whole  song  is  preserved  in 
Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  695 ;  comp.  Branca,  Anal.  i. 
p.  155.) 

3.  A  comic  actor  of  the  time  of  Aristophanes, 
in  whose  comedies  Acharnenses,  Aves,  and  Vespae 
Callistratus  performed,  as  we  learn  from  the  scholia 
on  those  plays.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  Roman  jurist  who,  as 
appears  from  Dig.  1.  tit  19.  s.  3.  §  2,  and  from 
other  passages  in  the  Digest  wrote  at  least  as  late 
as  the  reign  (a.  d.  198-211)  of  Severus  and  Anto- 
ninus (i.  e.  Septimius  Severus  and  Camcalla).  In 
a  1  wis  sage  of  Lampridius  (Alex.  Sev.  68)  which, 
either  from  interpolation  or  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  author,  abounds  with  anachronisms,  Callistra- 
tus is  stated  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Papinian, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  council  of  Alexander 
Severus.  This  statement  may  be  correct,  notwith- 
standing the  suspicious  character  of  the  source 
whence  it  is  derived. 

The  numerous  extracts  from  Caliistrntos  in  the 
Digest  occupy  eighteen  pages  in  Hommel's  Palim- 
geuena  Pandedarum ;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  cited 
by  no  other  jurist  in  the  Digest,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  observing,  that  the  Digest  contains  extracts 
from  few  jurists  of  importance  subsequent  to  Cal- 
listratus. The  extracts  from  Callistratus  are  taken 
from  works  bearing  the  following  titles :  1.  uLibri 
VI  de  Cognitionibus."  2.  "Libri  VI  Edicti 
Monitorii."  3.  "  Libri  IV  de  Jure  Fisci,"  or 
(Dig.  48,  tit.  20.  a.  1)  "de  Jure  Fisci  et  Populi." 
4.  "Libri  III  Institutionum."    b.  «  Libri  II 
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Qioe«tionain.M  The  title*  of  the  fint  three  of 
the*e  works  require  some  explanation. 

1.  The  treatise  "de  Cognitumibui M  relates  to 
those  cause*  which  were  heard,  investigated,  and 
elided  hr  the  emperor,  the  governor  of  a  province, 
or  other  'magistrate,  without  the  intervention  of 
judicea.  This  departure  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  crvfl  law  took  place,  even  before  Diocletian's 
generalabolition  of  the  ordojodieiorum.  some  time*  by 
virtue  of  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  in  some  cases 
was  regularly  practised  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
equitable  relief  where  the  strict  civil  law  gave  no 
remedy,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  more  tortuous 
system  of  legal  fictions  and  equitable  notions. 
(Hera.  Cannegieter,  Ohterv.  Jmr.  Rom.  lib.  i.  c  9.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  *  Edictum  Monitorium" 
is  by  no  means  clear.  Haubold  (de  Edieti»  Moni- 
toriu  ae  BrevibuA,  Lips.  1804),  thinks,  that  moni- 
tory edicts  are  not  special  writs  of  notice  or  sum- 
Brans  directed  to  the  parties  in  the  course  of  a 
cause,  but  those  general  clauses  of  the  edictum 
perpetuum  which  relate  to  the  law  of  procedure, 
giving  actions  and  other  remedies  on  certain 
conditions,  and  therefore,  tacitly  at  least,  contain- 
ing warnings  a*  to  the  consequence*  of  irregula- 
rity or  non fulfilment  of  the  prescribed  conditions. 
The  fragment*  of  Calhstratns  certainly  afford  much 
support  to  this  view.  Haubold  distinguishes  the 
edictum  monitorium  from  the  edictum  breve,  upon 
which  Paulus  wrote  a  treatise.  The  latter  he  sup- 
r*--5a*>  to  consist  of*  tllOftP  new  clauses,  which,  in 
prose**  of  time,  were  added  a*  an  appendage  to  the 
(dictum  perpetuum.  after  the  main  body  of  it  had 
inquired  a  constant  form. 

S.  The  phrase  "de  Jure  Fisci  et  Populi"  appears 
ar;omaloD6,  but  it  occurs  elsewhere.  (See  Paulus. 
JteerpC  SemL  v.  12.)  Lampridiu*  also  (Alex.  Sev. 
15)  write*,  that  Alexander  Severus  "leges  de  jure 
popuii  et  fisci  moderatas  et  infinitas  (?)  sanxit." 
Probably  under  the  phrase  "jus  popuii"  must  here 
be  understood  the  law  relating  to  the  aerarium,  or 
t ■  ■  the  area  publica  (which  latter,  practically  as  well 
as  theoretically,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate) 
as  distinguished  from  the  ft  sens,  which  was  the 
■  nperor's  own,  not  as  res  privata,  but  as  property 
attached  to  the  imperial  dignity.  (Vopisc  Aurelian. 

Tbe  principal  commentator  on  Callistratus  is 
YAm.  Menllius,  whose  Cummcntarius  a>i  Libras  duo 
QUa*st>^*m  Culiitiruti  is  inserted  in  Otto's  "The- 
sauruaT  in.  6 1 3-634.  A  dissertation  by  And.  W. 
Cramer,  de  JuvemHmu  apud  OaUutratmm  JCtnm, 
.-^•peared  at  Kiel,  8 to.  1814. 

Cu  jas  (m  hi*  preface  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
tbe  fioth  book  of  the  Basilica,  reprinted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  volume  of  Fabrot*  edition) 
nention*  among  the  commentators  on  the  Basilica 
a  jurist  named  Callistratus.  Fabricius  also  sup- 
pose* the  Callistratus  of  the  Basilica  to  have  been 
different  from  the  Calhstratns  of  the  Digest  Sua- 
m  naturally  expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  later  Callistratus ;  for  there  are  many 
other  aborted  duplicate  names,  as  Modestinus, 
Tbenpkilaa,  Thalelaeua,  Stephanus,  Dorotheus, 
Cyrillua,  Theodoras,  Isidorus ;  but  Reiz  has  shewn, 
in  several  instances,  that  the  asserted  later  com- 
mentator, bearing  the  name  of  a  prior  jurist,  is  a 
fictitious  entity.  The  name  of  tbe  prior  jurist  has 
prrhap*  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  scholiast 
w  ho  cite*  him ;  but  we  believe  it  would  appear, 
upon  examination,  tliat  the  existence  of  two  sets 


of  jurists  of  the  same  names  but  different  dates 
has  gained  credit  partly  from  the  mendacious  in- 
venuons  an<]  supposititious  citations  oi  i>ic.  L.om- 
nenus  Papadopoli,  and  partly  from  a  very  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  mode  in  which  the  scholia 
on  the  Basilica  were  formed.  These  scholia  were 
really  formed  thus  :  extracts  from  ancient  jurists 
and  antecedent  commentators  on  the  collections  of 
Justinian  were  appended  to  certain  passage*  of  the 
text  of  the  Basilica  which  they  served  to  elucidate. 
These  extracts  were  sometimes  interpolated  or 
otherwise  altered,  and  were  mingled  with  glosses 
posterior  to  the  Basilica.  Thus,  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  latter,  and  were  not  unnaturally 
supposed  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  work  which 
they  explained.  The  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  Callistratus 
may  be  helped  by  the  following  list  of  the  passages 
in  the  Basilica  (ed.  Fabrot),  where  tbe  name  is 
mentioned.  It  is  taken  from  Fabr.  BibL  Grace. 
xii.  p.  440,  and  the  parentheses  ( )  denote  a  refer- 
ence not  to  the  text,  but  to  a  Greek  scholiast. 

•*  Callistratus  JCtua,  L  257,  ii  36,315,512, 
in.  206,  iv.  (263),  292,  358,  507,  (568,)  810, 
833,  v.  10,  734,  778,  788,  vi  (158),  436,  468, 
490,  677,  680,  702,  703,  vil  439,  515,  537,  564, 
585,  628,  687, 710, 715, 783,  80S,  827,  833,  836, 
837,  869,  871,  888. M  On  reference  to  these  pas- 
sages, we  find  nothing  to  indicate  a  Greece-  Roman 
jurist  Callistratus. 

( Bertrnndus,  de  Jurieperitis,  i.  c  27  ;  Aug.  Je- 
nichen,  Ep.  Singular,  de  Cuilistrato  JCto,  4 to.  Lips. 
1742 ;  Zimmern.  R.RQ.i.%  101 ;  Suarea,  Notiiia 
ZW»con»**,ed.PohL  Lips. 1 804,  §f  34,41.)[J.T.O.] 

CALLI'STRATUS,  a  statuary,  of  uncertain 
country,  who  lived  about  B.  c  160,  at  which  time 
the  arts  revived  after  a  period  of  decar.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  8.  a  19.)  [\V.  l.J 

CALLI'STRATUS,  DOMITIUS  (Ao/d™* 
KaAAiorparof),  is  mentioned  seven  times  by  Ste- 
phanus of  Byzantium,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Heracleta  (»*pJ  'HpaaAetas),  which  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books.  (Steph.  Byx.  $.  v.  '0\Cu.wn.) 
If,  as  it  appears,  he  is  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (vi  p.  263),  he  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Aristophanes  of  Bvzantium.  (Comp.  Schoi 
ad  AetekyL  Pert.  941,  ad  Apollo*.  Rhod.  i.  1 125, 
ii.  780;  Suid.  $.  v.  ♦iAo^«roj.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTUS  (KdAAierot).  1.  A  contempo- 
rary of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  accompanied  his 
sovereign  on  his  expeditious,  and  afterwards  cele- 
brated his  exploits  in  an  epic  poem,  from  which 
a  statement  is  quoted  by  Nicephoru*.  (Hist 
Eedee.  vi  34.) 

2.  Surnamed  Syropulus,  a  Christian  author 
who  wrote  a  learned  disputation  against  the 
Palamitea,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  patriarch 
Euthymius,  (Nic.  Commcnus,  Praenot.  Afystug. 
p.  158.) 

3.  A  monk  of  mount  Athos.  During  the  war 
between  Palaeologus  and  C'antacuzenus  he  was  sent 
by  tbe  monks  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to 
restore  peace ;  but  be  was  ill-treated  there  by  the 
empress  Anna  and  the  patriarch  Joanne*.  About 
the  year  a.  d.  1354,  the  emperor  Cantacuzemis 
made  Calliatus  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
year  after,  when  he  was  requested  by  tbe  same 
emperor  to  crown  his  son  Matthaeus,  Callistus  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request  and  withdrew  to 
a  monastery.  As  he  refused  to  perform  his  duties 
as  patriarch,  Philotheus  was  appointed  in  his 
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place.  Bat  when  afterwards  Joanne*  Palaeologus 
had  gained  possession  of  the  imperial  throne, 
Calli»tu»  wu  restored  to  the  patriarchal  see.  The 
year  after  hi*  restoration  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Servian  princess  Elizabeth  to  conclude 
a  peace,  and  during  this  embassy  he  died  near 
Phcrac,  the  capital  of  the  Servians.  There  is  a 
Greek  homily  on  the  exaltation  of  the  cross  by  one 
Callutus,  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation 
in  Gretser  (De  Cruet,  ii.  p.  1347),  but  whether  it 
is  the  work  of  our  Callistus,  or  of  another  who  was 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  A.  I>.  1 406,  is  un- 
certain. There  are  some  other  works  of  a  theolo- 
gical nature  which  are  ascribed  to  one  Callistus, 
but  they  have  never  been  printed.  (Wharton's 
Appendix  to  Care,  JiuL  Lit.  i.  p.  46,  &c,  ed. 
London.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTUS,  C.  JU'LIUS,  a  freed  man  of 
Caligula,  in  whose  reign  he  possessed  very  great 
influence  and  power,  though  in  the  end  be  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  conspiracy  by  which  this  em- 
peror was  murdered.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
Callistus  continued  to  have  great  influence,  and  he 
endeavoured  secretly,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
to  counteract  the  attachment  of  Messalina  to  C. 
Silius ;  but  Callistus  was  afraid  of  losing  his  posi- 
tion, and  gave  up  opposing  the  scheme  of  Messa- 
lina. When  she  had  been  put  to  death,  Callistus 
supported  the  designs  of  Lolha  Paulina,  who  wished 
to  become  the  emperor's  wife ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this  point,  for  Claudius  married  Agrippina,  who 
was  supported  by  Pallas.  This  Callistus  is  un- 
doubtedly the  person  to  whom  the  physician  Scri- 
bonius  Largus  dedicates  his  work ;  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  the  full  name  of  CoUistus  was  C.  Julius 
Callistus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  29,  38,  xiL  1,  &c;  Dion 
Cass.  lix.  19 ;  Senoc.  Epid.  47;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
xix.  1.  $10.)  [L.S.] 

CALLI'TELES(KoAA«t^»iOi  thought  by  Pau- 
santas  (v.  27.  §  5)  to  be  a  son  or  pupil  of  Onntas, 
in  company  with  whom  he  wrought  a  Hermes  car- 
rying a  ram.  [W.  I.] 

CALLI'XENUS  (KoAAf{<vot)  was  the  mover 
in  the  Athenian  0ouAif  of  the  following  decree 
against  the  generals  who  had •  conquered  at  Argi-  I 
iittsae,  a.  c.  406,— a  decree  as  false  in  its  preamble 
as  it  was  illegal  and  iniquitous  in  its  substance  :  | 
**  Whereas  the  accusation  against  the  generals,  as 
well  as  their  defence,  has  been  heard  in  the  pre- 
vious nsscrobl  v,  be  it  enacted  that  all  the  A  then  ian» 
give  their  votes  on  the  case  according  to  their 
tribes ;  and  that  for  each  tribe  there  be  set  two 
urns  to  receive  the  ballots  of  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal. And  if  they  be  found  guilty,  let  them 
suffer  death  ;  and  let  their  property  be  confiscated, 
and  a  tenth  of  it  be  set  apart  for  the  goddess."  The 
decree,  in  fact,  took  away  from  the  accused  the 
right  of  separate  trials  and  a  fair  hearing;  and, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  assembly,  Eurypto- 
lemu*  and  some  other  friends  of  the  generals 
threatened  Callixenus  with  a  prosecution  for  his 
illegal  proposition,  but  were  compelled  by  the 
clamours  of  the  multitude  to  drop  their  proceed- 
ings. The  Prytanes  then  refused  to  put  the  motion 
to  the  vote  ;  but  they  too,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Socrates  (who  was  iwurrirni  for  that  day)  were 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  invectives  of  Cal- 
Exrnuft  and  the  threats  of  the  people.  (Xen.  HdL 
i.  7.  §§  8—16.  Afrmorah.  i.  1.  §  18 ;  Plat  Apol. 
p.  32.  \  ;  Pseudo-Plat.  AtixJk.  p.  368,  ad  /ul) 
JioX  long  after  the  death  of  the  generals  the  Atbe- 
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nians  decreed  the  institution  of  criminal  accusations 
(vyofaAcb,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.)  against  Cal- 
lixenus and  the  rest  who  had  deceived  them.  He 
and  four  others  accordingly  were  compelled  to  give 
bail  for  their  appearance,  and  were  kept  in  confine- 
ment by  their  sureties.  They  contrived,  however, 
to  effect  their  escape,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Deccleia,  On  the  restoration 
of  democracy  at  Athens,  B.  c  403,  Callixenus  took 
advantage  of  the  general  amnesty  to  return  :  but 
the  ban  of  his  countrymen's  hatred  was  upon  him, 
— no  man,  it  is  said,  would  give  him  either  water 
or  light  for  bis  fire, — and  he  perished  miserably  of 
hunger.  (Died.  xiiL  103;  Xen.  HttL  i.  7.  §  35 ; 
Suid.  k  v.  Lfovtty ;  comp.  Herod,  vii.  231.)  (E.  E.] 
CALLI'XENUS  (KoAA^crot),  of  Rhodes,  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  was  the 
author  of  two  works,  which  are  lost.  The  one 
which  bore  the  title  of  w*p\  'AA«(a»o>«(aj,  consisted 
of  at  least  four  books,  and  was  much  used  by  Athe- 
naeus.  (A then.  v.  p.  196,  &c,  ix.  p.  387,  xi.  pp. 
472,  474,  483;  Harpocrat  t.  v.  «Vyv0ifirq.)  The 
second  work  appears  to  have  been  a  catalogue  of 
painters  and  sculptors  ( f WfpiQmw  re  «cai  itipturro- 
wouiv  dvaypa(pi),  of  which  Sopatcr,  in  the  twelfth 
book  of  his  Eclogae  had  made  an  abridgement 
(Phot  UiU.  Cod.  161;  comp.  Preller,  Polo*. 
I>agm.  p.  178,  Sk.)  (L.S.] 

CALLO  (KaAAsI),  an  orphan  who  lived  at  Epi- 
dauras  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  was  commonly  considered  to 
be  a  girl  She  accordingly  married,  and  lived  with 
her  husband  fat  two  years.  After  that  time,  she 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  had  to  undergo  an 
operation,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  she  became 
a  man.  She  is  one  of  the  beings  commonly  called 
androgyne,  and  her  case  as  described  by  Diodorus 
(xxxii.  EcL  i.  p.  522)  must  be  of  interest  to  medi- 
cal men.  [L.  S.] 

CALLON  (KitXAsw).  1.  An  artist  of  the  isknd 
of  Aegina,  the  pupil  of  Angelio  and  Tectaeus,  who 
were  themselves  pupils  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis. 
(Paus.  ii.  32.  §  4.)  As  the  Utter  two  flourished 
b.  c  580,  the  age  of  Gallon  must  be  fixed  at  n.  c. 
516.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pau- 
sanias  (vii.  18.  §  6),  that  Callon  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Canachus,  who  we  know  flourished  from 
u.  c  540  to  508.  [Canachus.]  There  are  two 
parages  in  Pausanias  which  seem  to  contradict 
this  conclusion  ;  but  K.  O.  Muller  (ArgituL  p.  100) 
and  Thiersch  {Epoch.  A  mm.  p.  40)  have  clearly 
shewn  that  one  of  tbem  is  interpolated,  and  that 
the  other,  if  explained  properly,  does  not  place  Cal- 
lon either  in  the  time  of  the  Messenian  wars,  or  as 
late  as  the  battle  of  Aegospo tamos,  as  some  inter- 
preters had  believed.  (Comp.  Sillig,  CaL  Art  m.v.) 
We  are  acquainted  with  two  works  of  Callon :  the 
tripod  ornamented  by  a  statue  of  Cora  and  a  xoa- 
non  of  Athene.  Quintilian  (xiL  10)  calls  his  works 
44  duriora  atque  Tuscanicis  proxima." 

2.  A  native  of  Elis,  who  sculptured  a  Hermes  at 
Olympia  (Paus.  v.  27.  §  5)  and  a  chorus  of  thirty- 
five  McsKcnum  boys,  together  with  their  leader  and 
the  flute-player,  who  had  all  perished  on  the  pas- 
sage from  Mcssana  to  Rhcgium.  The  whole  group 
was  dedicated  by  the  Wesse nians  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.  v.  25.  §  1.)  Callon  roust  have  lived  before 
D.C.  436.  (Thiersch,  Epoek.  Anm.  p.  62.)  [W.I.] 
CALOCY'RUS,  proconsul  (aVtarorof)  or  dux 
(&oi}(,  Basilica,  v.  487),  a  Graeco- Roman  jurist 
In  Basil,  vol.  iv.  p.  403  (Fabrot),  he  is  called 
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Calocyrus  Sextus.  By  Jo*.  Sim.  As*emani,  in  his 
extremely  rare  but  very  valuable  work,  Bihliothtca 
J*ru  OHemial*  Canomki  et  CYrt/ts,  5  vols.  4to. 
Rome,  1762—6  (iL  c  20,  p.  403),  Calocvrus  is 
supposed  to  hare  been  posterior  to  Cyrillus  (whom 
be  citea,  Basil,  rol.  t.  p.  44),  and  to  have  lived 
afi^r  the  time  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  The  passages 
in  Fabrot's  edition  of  the  Basilica,  where  Calocyrus 
is  mentioned,  are  given  as  follows  in  Fabricius, 
/tt/J.  Grraec  voL  xii.  p.  440  :  **  Calocyrus  JCtus, 
u.  543 ;  Calocyrus  Sextua,  iv.  403,  v.  26,  39,  77, 
180,  269,  292,  324,  325,  410,  423,  459,  587; 
Proconsul  (Fabroto  interpreti  Dux),  v.  37,  44,  78, 
82,  121,  144,  179.  237,  238,  253,  263,  341,  414, 
430,  432,  436,  487,  537;  Cvrillo  Junior,  v.  44/' 

Kris  (Excura,  xx.  ad  Tbeophilum,  p.  1234)  se- 
lects the  following  passages  under  the  head  "  Me- 
Bmnbilia  ex  Scholiis  Ikuihcorum,  quae  faciunt  ad 
in<lx?andatn  actatem  JCtorum,  maxime  eorum  qui 
>ub  Imperatoro  Justiniano  Magno  h,o^ue^lnt.,, 
Calocvrus  ad  Basilica  Comment,  iv.  403,  v.  39, 
v.  292.  Nic  Comnenus  PapadopoU  (Praenot. 
Myitcuj.  p.  34.i)  cites  an  interpretation  (Synopsis 
Srptima)  by  Calocyrus,  of  the  No  veils  of  Leo,  and 
(p.  371  of  the  same  work)  cites  the  notes  of  Sixtus 
•r  Sextos,  JCtus  and  Nomophylax,  on  the  Novella. 
In  both  these  passages,  Papadopoli  (or,  as  he  is 
uioafly  atyled,  Nic  Comnenus)  probably  refers  to 
th<  same  person  ;  but  his  gross  inhdclitv  (which  is 
by  Heimbach,  Ameedoia,  I  pp.  219—222) 
his  testimony,  when  unsupported,  nearly 
worthless. 

(Snares,  Aortas  Batilicontm^  ed.  Pohl  §  42,  p. 
136.  nn.  (*)  et  (x);  Stockmann  ad  Bachii  Hut. 
Jmritp,  Rom.  p.  675,  citing  Van  Vryhoff,  Obterv. 
J*r.  Ofr.  c  26,  p.  1 34,  Amst.  1 74 7, 8vo. ;  Heimbach, 
d*  Bamiieomm  Orspssw,  &C  p.  74,  Ac.)  [J.  T.  G.] 
CALO-JOANNES  or  JOANNES  II.  COM- 
NE'NUS  (KaA^lssdVvwf  6  Kotu^o't),  one  of  the 
jrrratest  and  best  emperors  of  the  East,  the  eldest 
«.>n  and  successor  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  was  born 
in  1088.  His  real  name  was  Joannes.  His 
diminutive  stature,  tawny  complexion,  and  ugly 
t -at  urea,  distinguished  bim,  not  to  his  advan- 
tage, from  among  the  other  princes  of  the  hand- 
some Corunmian  race;  and  it  would  seem  that 
his  name  Calo-Joannes,  or  John  the  Handsome, 
*a*  a  kicknamr,  were  we  not  justified  in  believing 
that  name  was  given  him  for  the  beauty  of 
nind.  His  virtues  were  acknowledged  by  his 
who,  when  urged  on  his  death-bed  to  leave 
the  empire  to  Bryennius,  his  excellent  son-in-law, 
the  persuasion  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
"pointed  Calo-Joannes  his  successor, 
new  emperor  ascended  the  throne  on  the  15th 
•f  August,  1118.  It  is  related  under  Akna  Com- 
wraa  and  Nicsthobps  Brycxnius,  that  their 
conspiracy  to  depose  Calo-Jnannes  and  to  make 
Brvenxuss  emperor,  proved  abortive,  and  that  the 
property  of  both  was  confiscated.  The  emperor 
vaa  especially  protected  by  his  younger  brother, 
Iiaac  SehaMocratoT,  and  by  his  minister,  Axuch,  a 
Turk  who  had  been  made  prisoner  during  the  reign 
•f  Alexis  I.,  and  who,  joining  great  talent*  and 
with  honesty  and  affable  manners,  ad- 
one  eminent  post  to  another,  till  he 
magnus  domestical,  or  prime  minister,  an 
which  he  held  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Caio- Joannes.  The  conspiracy  of  Anna  and  Bry- 
csnros  was  the  only  event  that  troubled  the  reign 
•rf  Cab-Joannes,  who  won  the  hearts  of  bis  subjects 
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to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ventured  to  abolish  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  deserved  to  be  called  the 
Byzantine  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  relations  with 
his  brother  Isaac  were  a  model  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion, and  though  their  friendship  was  on  one  occa- 
sion disturbed  by  the  slander  of  some  courtiers,  it 
was  but  for  a  short  time.  The  reign  of  Calo- 
Joannes  is  a  series  of  wars,  and  each  war  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Greek  arms.  But  while  Nicctas 
and  Cinnamus,  the  chief  sources  dwell  with  pro- 
lixity on  the  description  of  so  many  glorious  deeds, 
they  have  neglected  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  expo- 
sition of  the  emperors  administration,  and  their 
chronology  is  very  confused.  This  circumstance 
has  probably  induced  Gibbon  to  relate  the  reign  of 
Calo-Joannes  without  any  chronology  except  tho 
dates  of  his  accession  and  his  death.  Le  Beau, 
in  his  Jfutoire  du  Bat  Empire  (voL  xix.  L  86), 
gives  a  careful  chronology  which  he  has  established 
by  comparing  the  Latin  historians,  especially  Gui- 
lielmus  Tyrensis  and  Otho  Frisingensis ;  and  Du 
Cange  (Familiae  Bjfxamtimae%  pp.  178,  179)  gives 
an  account  of  the  different  statements  respecting 
the  year  in  which  Calo-Joannes  died.  We  follow 
Le  Beau  and  Du  Cange. 

The  wars  of  Calo-Joannes  with  the  different 
princes  of  the  Turks  lasted  during  his  whole  reign 
with  scarcely  any  interruption.  In  the  first  cam- 
]>aign,  in  1119,  he  took  Laodiceia,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  garrison,  and  in  1 120  he  took  Sozopolia, 
An  invasion  of  the  Petchenegues  or  PaUinacitae, 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  called  him  to  Thrace, 
and  in  1122  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them  in  Macedonia,  giving  the  example  at  once  of 
a  general  and  a  soldier.  This  war  was  finished  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Greeks  :  the  Petchenegues 
returned  into  their  Scythian  steppes,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  who  had  been  made  prisoners  re- 
ceived lands  from  the  emperor  in  the  very  districts 
which  their  brethren  had  laid  waste.  In  1123  he 
took  the  field  against  the  revolted  Servians,  who 
were  supported  by  Stephen  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  took  Belgrade  and  Branizova.  But  in  the 
following  year,  1124,  Calo-Joannes  advanced  with 
a  strong  army,  took  Francochorium  near  Sirmium, 
conquered  the  country  between  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  and  forced  the  king  to  desist  from  forther 
attempts  on  the  Greek  empire.  According  to  the 
Greek  historians,  the  advantages  of  this  war  were 
rather  on  the  side  of  king  Stephen  ;  while,  strange 
enough,  the  Hungarian  annalists  attribute  both 
victories  and  advantages  to  the  Greeks.  Thence 
Calo-Joannes  turned  once  more  against  the  Turks 
of  Iconium,  and  took  Castamonia  and  Gangra, 
which  his  garrisons  were,  however,  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Turks  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
emperor  was  more  fortunate,  in  1131,  against  tho 
Armenians  of  Cilicia,  or  Armenia  Minor,  under 
their  prince  Livo  or  Leo,  who  was  vanquished  in 
several  engagements;  and  in  1137,  all  his  domi- 
nions were  annexed  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  fourth  Armenia*  This  con- 
quest brought  him  in  contact  with  Raymond,  prince 
of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  the  treaties  made 
between  Alexis  I.  and  prince  Boemond  I.  of  An- 
tioch, was  obliged  to  recognize  the  Greek  emperor 
as  his  liege  lord,  but  refused  doing  so,  till  Calo- 
Joannes  compelled  him,  partly  by  negotiations, 
partly  by  threats.  The  emperor  entered  Antioch 
in  1138,  and  prince  Raymond  and  the  count  of 
Edcssa  held  the  bridles  of  his  horse,  as  a  token  of 
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their  vassnlship.  During  his  stay  in  that  town, 
the  emperor  was  exposed  to  great  danger  by  a  sud- 
den uproar  of  the  people,  who  fancied  that  the 
town  was  about  to  be  given  over  to  the  Greeks. 
The  emperor  saved  himself  by  a  sodden  flight,  and 
was  going  to  storm  Antioch,  when  prince  Raymond 
came  to  his  camp,  made  an  apology  for  the  reckless 
conduct  of  his  subjects,  and  soothed  the  emperor's 
anger  by  a  new  protestation  of  his  faith.  Calo- 
Joannes  and  Raymond  now  joined  their  troops, 
and  made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Turks- 
Atabeks  in  Syria,  whose  emir  Emad-ed-din  Imd 
conquered  Haleb.  Calo-Joannes  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople iu  1141,  defeating  on  his  march  the 
sultan  of  Iconium,  from  whom  he  took  the  fortified 
islands  in  the  lake  near  Iconium,  and  exterminated 
the  pirates  and  robbers  who  had  infested  the 
from  Cilicia  to  Lydia.  Encouraged  by  so 
victories,  and  supported  by  eminent  generals  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  who  were  in  every  respect 
equal  to  those  of  the  Latin  princes  of  the  Last, 
Calo-Joannes  conceived  the  plan  of  conquering  the 
Latin  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Jerusalem, 
Antioch,  &c,  and  of  driving  out  the  Atabecks 
from  Syria,  all  of  which  were  provinces  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  1 142  he 
set  out  for  Cilicia  at  the  bead  of  a  strong  army, 
pretending  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  In  the  spring  of  114S,  he  was  at 
Anaxarba.  While  hunting  one  day  in  the  forests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pyramus,  be  attacked  a  wild 
boar :  he  succeeded  in  piercing  the  beast  with  his 
spear,  but  in  the  struggle  his  quiver  was  upset, 
and  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand  from 
one  of  the  arrows.  The  weapon  was  poisoned,  and 
as  the  emperor  would  not  allow  his  hand  to  be 
amputated,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1 143.  His  successor  was  his 
fofcrth  son,  Manuel,  whom  the  emperor  appointed 
in  preference  to  bis  third  son,  Isaac ;  his  eldest 
sons,  Alexis  and  Andronicus,  had  both  died  a  short 
time  before  their  father.  The  wife  of  Calo-Joannes 
was  Irene  the  daughter  of  Wladiskw  I.  the  Saint, 
king  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  king  Caloman,  and 
the  aunt  of  king  Stephen  I.,  with  whom  Calo- 
Joannes  made  war:  he  married  her  before  1105, 
and  she  died  in  1 124.  (Nicetas,  Joannes  Comnnus; 
Cinnamus,  L  u.  1-5.)  [W.P.] 

CALPETA'NUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  mention- 
ed by  Pliny  (//.  A'',  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sestercea  (about  19537.  2*.  6tf.). 
This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  large 
and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of  the 


fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  O.] 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Bestia,  consul  in  &  a  1 1 1,  the  wife  of  P. 
Antistius  and  the  mother  of  Antistia,  the  first  wife 
of  Pompeius  Magnus.  On  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band in  b.  c  82,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marina, 
Calpurnia  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  (VelL  Pat. 
ii.  26 ;  comp.  Antistius,  No.  6.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caeso- 
ninus,  consul  in  b.  c.  58,  and  the  last  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  whom  he  married  in  a  c,  59. 
(Suet.  Can.  21  ;  Pint.  Van.  14,  Pomp.  47,  Cat. 
Min.  33;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  14 ;  Caes.  B.  G.  L  12.) 
Caluurnia  seems  not  to  Live  intermeddled  in  poli- 
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tical  affairs,  and  to  have  borne  quietly  the  favours 
which  her  husband  bestowed  upon  Cleopatra,  when 
she  came  to  Rome  in  b.  c  46.  The  reports  that 
had  got  abroad  respecting  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar's  life  filled  Calpurnia  with  the  liveliest  ap- 
prehensions ;  she  was  haunted  by  dreams  in  the 
night,  and  entreated  her  husband,  but  in  vain,  not 
to  leave  home  on  the  fatal  Ides  of  March,  n.  c.  44. 
(Appian,  B.  C  ii.  115;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  17;  VelL 
Pat  ii.  57;  Suet  Can.  81 ;  Plut  Can.  63.) 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  One  of  the  favourite  con- 
cubines of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Narcissus  to  go  to  Ostia,  where  the 
emperor  was  tarrying,  to  inform  him  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Messalina  and  C.  Siliua.  (Tax.  Aim.  xL 
30.) 

2.  A  woman  of  high  rank,  who  was  sent  into 
exile  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  accidentally  spoken  of 
her  figure  in  terms  of  praise.  She  was  recalled  by 
Nero,  in  a.  d.  60,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
exhibition  of  his  clemency,  after  having  just  before 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  murdered.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  22,  xiv.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPU'RNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  pretended  to 
be  descended  from  Calpus,  the  third  of  the  four 
sons  of  Nurna ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  head 
of  Numa  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  gens.  (Plut 
A'srm.  21 ;  Hor.  An  Pod.  292 ;  Festus,  «.  v.  Cal- 
punti ;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  160.)  The  Calpurnii  are  not 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  the  first  Punk  war,  and 
the  first  of  them  who  obtained  the  consulship  was 
C.  Calpumius  Piso  in  b.  c.  180 ;  but  from  this  time 
their  consulships  are  very  frequent,  and  the  family 
of  the  Pisones  becomes  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  Roman  state.  The  family-names  under  the 
republic  are  Bbstia,  Bibulur,  Flam  ma,  and  Piso, 
and  some  of  the  Pisones  are  distinguished  by  the 
surnames  of  Caesoninus  and  Frugi. 

CALPURNIA'NUS,DF/C1LTS,  praefectof  the 
body-guard  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  seems  to  have 
been  compromised  in  the  adulterous  conduct  of 
Messalina,  and  was  put  to  death  in  consequence, 
A.  D.  48.  (Tac  Ann.  xi.  35.)  [L.  S.J 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  M.  PU'PIUS  PISO, 
consul  in  b.  c.  61.  [Piao.] 

CALPU'RNIUS,  standard-bearer  of  the  first 
legion  in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  14.  When  Munatius  Plancus  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Germanicus  in  Germany,  as  the  ambassador 
of  the  senate,  the  rebellious  soldiers  would  have 
murdered  him  while  he  was  embracing  as  a  sup- 
pliant the  sacred  standards,  had  not  Calpurniiis 
checked  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.  (Tac  Ann.  i. 
39.)  [L.  S.j 

CALPU'RNlU^surnamedSICULUS.  Among 
the  works  of  the  Latin  poets  we  find  eleven  pasto- 
rals which  usually  bear  the  title  T.  Calpnmii  Sicm/i 
Bucolicon  Edoque^  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
Ad  Nemenanum  Cartkaginientem.  The  author  is 
generally  believed  to  have  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
work  is  addres.sed  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aurelius 
Olympius  Nemesianus  whose  poem  on  hunting  is 
still  extant  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon  a 
careful  investigation  of  authorities,  that  we  not 
only  know  nothing  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the 
personal  history  of  Calpumius,  but  that  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  name,  his  age,  his 
works,  and  bis  friends,  is  involved  in  obscurity 
and  doubt    In  several  MSS.  he  is  designated  a§ 
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Tit**,  in  others  as  Gscsw,  in  a  great  number  the 
sraenomen  it  altogether  wanting,  while  the  only 
evidence  far  the  determination  of  the  epoch  when 
he  flourkhed  re*u>  upon  the  gratuitous  assumption 
that  he  is  identical  with  the  Junius  or  Julius  Cat- 
ffjmtus  commemorated  by  Vopiscus  in  the  life  of 
Cams.  In  like  manner  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  we  ou^ht  to  consider  the  term  Surultu  as 
a  cognomen,  or  as  an  appellation  pointing  out  his 
rsatavc  country,  or  as  an  epithet  bestowed  upon 
mm  because  he  cultivated  the  same  style  of  com- 
prtsition  with  the  Syracusan  Theocritus.  Some 
have  sought  to  prove,  from  internal  evidence,  that, 
like  the  Mantuan  bard,  he  was  raiied  from  a  hum- 
ble station  by  the  favour  of  some  exalted  patron, 
but  this  hypothesis  receives  no  support  from  the 
passages  referred  to,  and  those  who  have  attempted 

when  he  flourished  have  arrived  at  conflicting  con- 
Even  if  the  dedication  to  Nemesianusis 
ind  this  is  far  from  certain,  it  does  not 
follow,  that  this  must  be  the  same  Ne- 
rho  was  contemporary  with  Numerianus. 
The  literary  merit*  of  Calpurnius  may  be  briefly 
diwruwed.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  mechanism  of 
h-i*  art  be  deserve*  much  praise.  His  versification 
i»  smooth,  flowing,  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction 
for  the  most  part  pure  and  elegant,  although  from 
being  too  elaborately  finished  it  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  anectation.  Ia  all  the  higher  departments  he 
can  advance  no  claim  to  our  admiration.  He  imi- 
tate* closely  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  like  Virgil 
is  deficient  in  the  simplicity,  freshness,  and  reality 
which  lend  such  a  charm  to  the  Idylls  of  Theo- 
critus— a  deficiency  which  he  awkwardly  endea- 
vour* to  supply  by  occasionally  fuiating  harsh  and 
uncouth  expressions  into  the  mouths  of  hu  speakers. 
He  evidently  was  a  careful  student  of  Horace, 
TibuLIu*.  Propertiua,  Juvenal,  and  Statius,  for  we 


passions,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt 
the  aUurd  notions  advocated  by  Asceusius,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  Augustan  age",  and  might  thus 
have  been  copied  by  the  others  instead  of  borrow- 
id 2  from  them. 

In  the  oldest  MSS.  and  editions  the  whole 
eleven  eclogues  are  attributed  to  Calpurnius.  Ugo- 
l^ttx&t  upon  the  authority  of  a  hingle  MS.,  separated 
the  last  four  from  the  rest,  assigning  them  to 
Neroe-sianus ;  but  independent  of  the  feeble  autho- 
rity upon  which  this  change  was  introduced,  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole  eleven  is  so  exactly 
uniform,  that  we  might  at  once  conclude  with  con- 
ridence  that  they  were  productions  of  the  same 
pen,  and  this  has  been  satisfactorily  established 
by  Wernsdorf. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place  or  date, 
but  is  usually  found  appended  to  the  Silius  Italicus 
d  at  Rome  in  1471,  by  Sweynheiin  and 
The  next  in  antiquity  is  that  of  Venice, 
1472.     The  most  valuable  modern  editions  are 
those  contained  in  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores  of 
Burmann  (Leida,  1731),  and  in  the  Poetae  Latini 
Minora  of  Wernadorff  (Altenb.  1780),  and  in 
Lemaires  Classics  (Paris,  1824).    The  text  has 
been  recently  revised  with  much  care  by  Ulaeser. 
(Getting.  1842.)  [W.K.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  ASPRE'NAS,  [Asprxnas.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  CRASSUS.  [Crassus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FABA'TUS.  IFaratus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccus.] 
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CALPU'RNIUS  OALERIA'NUS.  [Gai.b- 

BUNIX] 

CALPU'RNIUS  SALVIA'NUS.[Saj.vtanit8.] 

CALVA,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  which 
is  derived  by  some  from  the  verb  co/eere,  to  mock 
or  annoy,  and  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  caprices  of 
lovers.  Others  relate,  that  Ancua  Marcius  dedi- 
cated the  temple  of  Venus  Calva  near  the  Capitol 
at  the  time  when  his  wife's  hair  began  to  fall  off ; 
whereas  a  third  account  connects  the  foundation  of 
this  temple  with  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  during 
which  the  Roman  women  were  said  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings  of 
it.  (Serv.  ad  Jen.  i.  724 ;  Lactant.  L  20,  27.) 
Hartung  (Die  Rtlig.  d.  Rom.  u.  p.  251)  thinks  the 
lu*t  account  the  most  probable,  and  believes  that 
the  name  referred  to  a  real  or  symbolical  cutting 
off  of  the  hair  of  brides  on  their  marriage  daw 
(Comp.  Pen.  Sat  ii.  70,  with  the  SchoL)   [L.  S.] 

CALVASTER,  JU'LIUS,  a  laticlave  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  Domitian,  took  part  in  the 
revolt  of  Antonius  in  Germany,  but  was  pardoned 
because  be  pretended  that  his  intercourse  with 
Antonius  was  confined  to  a  licentious  connexion. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  ]  ]  ;  Suet.  Dom.  10.) 

CALVE'NA,  C.  MATIUS,  usually  called 
Matins,  without  his  cognomen  Calvena,  which  he 
received  on  account  of  his  baldness,  belonged  to 
the  equestrian  order,  and  was  one  of  Caesar's  most 
intimate  friends.  He  was  a  learned,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  man ;  but,  through  his  love  of  re- 
tirement and  literature,  he  took  no  part  in  the 
civil  war,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  Caesar's 
friendship  to  obtain  any  public  offices  in  the  state. 
Unlike  many,  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
Caesar,  he  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  but  on  the  contrary  was  deeply  affected  by 
his  death.  He  immediately  espoused  the  side  of 
Octavianus,  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate  ; 
and  at  his  request,  and  in  memory  of  his  departed 
fnend,  he  presided  over  the  games  which  Octavia- 
nus exhibited  in  a.  c  44,  on  the  completion  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  in  honour  of  Caesar's 
victories.  The  conduct  of  Matius  excited  the 
wrath  of  Caesar's  murderers ;  and  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful letter  of  his  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xi  28),  in 
which  he  justifies  his  conduct,  avows  his  attach- 
ment to  Caesar,  and  deplores  his  loss. 

Matius  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Trcbatius.  Cicero  first  speaks  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  Trebatios,  written  in  u>  c  52,  in  which 
he  congratulates  the  latter  upon  having  become  a 
friend  of  Matius,  whom  he  calls  "suavissimus 
doctissimtisquo  homo"  (ad  Fam.  vii.  15);  but 
Cicero  himself  bad  been  intimate  with  him  some 
time  before.  Matius  paid  Cicero  a  visit  at  his 
Formian  villa  in  n,  c.  49,  when  be  was  on  his  way 
to  join  Caesar  at  Brunduaium ;  and  when  Cicero 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in 
b.  c  48,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  reception  which 
Caesar  might  give  him,  Matius  met  him  at  Brun- 
dusium,  did  his  best  to  console  him,  and  promised 
to  exert  his  influence  with  Caesar  to  obtain  his 
pardon.  From  that  time  till  Caesar's  death,  Ma- 
tius and  Cicero  appear  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
one  another ;  and  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  period  immediately  following  Caesar's 
death.  (Cic  ad  AtL  ix.  1 1,  12,  15,  a,,  ad  Fam.  vi. 
12,  ad  AtL  xiv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  xv.  2,  xvi.  11,  but 
the  fullest  information  respecting  Matius  is  in  the 
two  letters  ad  /'am.  xi.  27,28.) 
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Matius'  friendship  with  Caesar  is  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  (Cues.  52),  and  his  intimacy  with  Au- 
gustus by  Pliny  (//.  X.  xii.  2,  s.  6),  who  errone- 
ously calls  him  Cn.  Matius,  and  who  speaks  of  him 
as  alive  about  80  years  before  his  time.  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xii.  60)  also  alludes  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence which  Matius  possessed. 

This  C.  Matius  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
the  C.  Matius  (not  Cn.  as  Oellius  calls  him),  who 
translated  the  Iliad  into  Latin  Terse,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  other  works.  His  version  of  the 
Iliad  is  first  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Varro 
(L.  L.  vii.  95,  96,  ed.  Miiller),  and  is  referred  to 
by  A.  Gcllius  (vi.  6,  ix.  14)  and  the  Latin  gram- 
marians. Matius  also  wrote  **  Mim  iambi,"  which 
were  as  celebrated  as  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
and  were  particularly  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
the  new  words  which  be  introduced  in  them.  (Gell. 
xv.  25,  xx.  8.)  Matius  also  paid  great  attention 
to  economics  and  agriculture,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  cookery,  in  three 
books,  which  were  entitled  respectively  Cocus, 
C'etaritu*  Saloamaruu.  (Columella,  xii.  4,  44.)  It 
was  probably  from  this  Matius  that  the  malum 
Matumum  derived  its  name  (Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  14, 
15 ;  Columella,  v.  10, 19 ;  Suet.  Donu  21 ;  Macrob. 
Saturn,  ii.  10;  Athcn  iii.  p.  82,  c),  and  the  l)p»o- 
nium  Matianum,  praised  by  Apicius  (iv.  3). 

(Wemsdorf,  PoiU.  Lai.  Min.  voL  iv.  p.  568, 
&c.  ;  Leutsch.  in  the  ZtUtckrifl  fir  AUerthum*- 
wiuenKka/U  1834,  p.  164,  &c) 

CALVF/NTIUS,  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  of  the 
town  of  Placentia,  and  a  merchant,  whose  daughter 
married  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caesoninus,  the  father 
of  L.  Calpunitus  Piso  Caesoninus,  consul  in  b.  c 
58.  In  his  upeech  against  the  latter,  Cicero  up- 
braids him  with  the  low  origin  of  his  mother,  and 
calls  him  Caesoninus  Semiplacentinus  Calventius 
(mi  />mom,  6,  23  ;  A  scon  m  J'ison,  p.  5,  ed.  Orclli  ; 
com  p.  Cic.  de  prov.  Com.  4,  pro  Sexl.  9)  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Quintus  (iii.  1.  §  4),  Piso  is 
also  meant  by  the  name  of  Calventius  Marius. 

CA'LVIA  CRISP1NILLA.  [Crispinilla] 

CALYTNA,  JU'LIA,  the  sister  of  L.  Silanus, 
was  at  first  married  to  a  son  of  Vitcllius,  but  after- 
wards, for  the  sake  of  doing  a  favour  to  Agrippina, 
Vitellius  accused  her  of  incestuous  intercourse  with 
her  brother,  L.  Silanus.  There  was,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
no  ground  whatever  for  that  charge,  except  that 
Silanus  was  attached  to  his  sister,  and  perhaps 
expressed  his  love  for  her  in  too  unguarded  a  man- 
ner, surrounded  as  he  was  by  spies  and  enemies. 
When  Silanus  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
Calvina  was  expelled  from  Italy.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
4, 8 ;  L.  Silanus.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
Calvina  is  the  same  as  the  Junia  (Julia  ?)  Calvina 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  (  F!esp.  23)  as  still  alive 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  for  it  is 
stated  there,  that  she  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Augustus,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Silani 
were  great-great-grandsons  of  Augustus.     1  L.  S.] 

CALVINUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  ple- 
beian Domitia  gens. 

1.  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinir,  consul  in  B.C.  332. 
(Liv.  viii.  17.) 

2.  Cn.  Domitiuk  Cn.  f.  Calvinus,  surnamed 
Maxim  us,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
curule  aedileship  in  B.C.  304  ;  but,  although  hit 
father  had  been  consul,  Cn.  Flavius,  the  famout 
scribe  of  Appius  Claudius,  was  preferred  to  him 
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Five  years  later,  however,  B.c.  299,  he  was  elected 
curule  aedile.  (Liv.  x.  9,  where  instead  of  the 
praenomen  C.  we  ought  to  read  Cn.)  He  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  in  B.  c.  283,  together  with 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella.  The  name  of  Calvinus 
scarcely  appears  during  the  year  of  his  consuUhiji, 
though  he  must  have  been  very  actively  engaged, 
for  Rome  was  just  then  threatened  by  a  coalition 
of  all  her  enemies  in  Italy.  Stimulated  by  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  more  especially  by 
the  Tarentines,  the  Etruscans,  Gauls,  Umbnana, 
and  Samnites  took  up  arms  against  her.  The  Se- 
nones, allied  with  the  Etruscan*,  attacked  the 
town  of  Arretium ;  and  as  the  consuls  were  proba- 
bly engaged  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  praetor  L. 
Caccilius  was  sent  out  to  the  relief  of  the  place ; 
but  he  lost  a  battle  and  his  life  near  Arretium. 
His  successor,  M\  Corius,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Senones  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  the 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  In 
order  to  avenge  this  breach  of  the  law  of  nations, 
the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  marched  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  Picentians  into 
that  of  the  Senones,  conquered  their  army  and 
ravaged  their  country,  to  secure  which  a  Roman 
colony  was  established  in  it.  The  events  which 
we  have  just  described  are  not  mentioned  by  all 
authorities  in  the  same  succession.  According  to 
Orosius  (iii.  22;  comp.  Liv.  EpiL  12),  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  preceded  the  campaign 
of  L.  Cuecilius ;  whereas,  according  to  Appian,  the 
campaign  of  Dolabella  followed  immediately  after 
the  murder,  and  the  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Senones  for  serving  against 
the  Romans,  their  allies.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  liisi.  of 
Home,  iii.  p.  427,  &c)  In  what  manner  Calvinus 
was  engaged  during  this  time,  is  not  known. 
When  the  Doians  saw  that  the  Senones  wrre  ex- 
pelled from  their  country,  they  began  to  dread  the 
same  fate,  joined  the  remaining  Senones  and  the 
Etruscans,  and  marched  against  Rome.  But  in  cross- 
ing the  Tiber  they  met  a  Roman  army,  and  in  the 
ensuing  battle  most  of  the  Etruscans  were  slain, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  Gauls  escaped.  Our  accounts 
differ  as  to  the  Roman  commanders  in  this  battle ; 
for  some  represent  Dolabella  and  others  Calvinus 
as  the  victorious  general,  whereas  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  both  consuls  gained  laurels  on  that  day. 
It  was  undoubtedly  to  this  victory  that  Calvinus 
owed  the  surname  of  Maximus,  and  in  b.  c  280 
he  was  further  honoured  by  being  made  dictator. 
On  laying  down  this  office  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  elected  censor — the  first  instance  of  a  plebeian 
being  raised  to  that  office.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  1 ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19,  20 ;  Liv.  Epit  13 ;  Appian, 
6,  O'aU.  1 1 ;  Flor.  i.  13 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  10;  Dion  < 
Excerpt.  Vat.  p.  163,  ed.  Stun  ;  Fast  Cap.) 

3.  Domitics  Calvinus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  conquered  the  Etruscan  town  of  Luna,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Illyrians.  He  seems  to  have 
been  praetor  when  he  made  the  conquest.  The 
year  to  which  it  belongs  is  unknown,  though  it  is 
clear  that  the  event  must  have  occurred  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  that  is,  after  a  a  240.  (Frontin. 
StraUg.  iii  2.  §  1 ;  Liv.  EpiL  20 ;  Zonar.  viii.  19, 
&c) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius,  M.  r.  M.  n.  Calvinus,  ap- 
pears, in  B.  c.  62,  as  legate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
in  Asia,  and  in  a.  c.  59  as  tribune  of  the  people,  in 
which  capacity  he  supported  the  consul  M.  Bibulus 
against  the  other  consul,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  the 
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tribune  Vatinius,  who  allowed  himself  to  he  used 
by  Caesar  as  a  tool  Three  years  later,  Calvinus 
•»  as  praetor,  and  presided  at  the  trials  of  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Bestia,  who  was  accused  of  ambitus,  aiul 
of  M.  Ca? tins,  who  was  charged  with  having  at- 
tempted to  poison  Clodia.  In  B.  c  54  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  on  which 
occasion  he,  as  well  as  his  competitors,  was  guilty 
of  enormous  bribery  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  C. 
Mrmmios,  he  entered  into  a  most  disgraceful  com- 
pact with  the  consuls  of  the  year,  who  were  to 
preside  at  the  elections.  The  two  candidates  pro- 
mised to  procure  for  the  consols  in  office  certain 
lucrative  provinces  by  perjury,  if  they  would  lend 
them  their  assistance  in  the  elections;  and  in  case 
the  plan  with  the  provinces  should  fail,  the  candi- 
dates promised  to  give  to  the  consuls  a  compensa- 
tion in  money  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces.  C. 
Mrmmius  himself  afterwards  denounced  the  whole 
plan  to  the  senate ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  court 
to  investigate  the  conduct  of  Calvin  us  was  pre- 
vented by  intrigues.  The  election  of  the  consuls 
al*n  was  delayed,  on  account  of  unfavourable  aus- 
picea.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  however,  all 
the  candidates  were  to  be  tried  for  ambitus ;  but 
they  escaped  judgment  by  the  interreign  which 
the  party  of  Pompey  tried  to  use  as  a  means  for 
getting  him  appointed  dictator.  The  interreign 
talced  for  nearly  nine  months,  and  Calvinus,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  gained  the  favour  of  Pompey 
by  voting  for  the  acquittal  of  A.  Gabinius,  was  at 
length  made  cental  through  the  influence  of  Pom* 
pey.  His  colleague  was  M.  Valerius  Messalla. 
Daring  the  year  of  their  consulship  the  disturbances 
at  Rome  continued  :  the  candidates  for  the  consul- 
ship for  the  year  following,  Milo,  Hypsaeua,  and 
Meteilus  Scipio,  as  well  as  P.  Clodius,  who  sued 
for  the  praetorship,  carried  on  their  contests  with 
bribes,  and  had  recourse  even  to  force  and  violence. 
The  consuls  were  unable  to  get  their  successors 
elected ;  a  decree  of  the  senate  which  they  effected, 
that  no  one  should  obtain  a  foreign  province  till 
five  years  after  he  had  held  the  consulship  or  prac- 
torship,  did  not  produce  the  desired  results.  Dur- 
ing an  attempt  of  the  consuls  to  get  their  successors 
elected  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  stones  were 
thrown  at  the  consuls,  and  Calvinus  was  wounded. 

For  some  years  we  now  lose  sight  of  Calvinus ; 
hot  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49, 
we  find  him  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Caesar \  party,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  under 
Curio  in  Africa,  After  the  unfortunate  battle  on 
the  Bagradaa,  he  advised  Curio  to  take  to  flight, 
ar.d  promised  not  to  forsake  him.  In  the  year 
following,  Caesar  wnt  Calvinus  with  two  legions 
from  lUyricmn  to  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Metei- 
lus .Sopio,  without  however  any  decisive  engage- 
ment taking  place  between  them.  But,  according 
to  Dion  CaastiM  (xli.  511  he  was  driven  by  Faus- 
tu*  from  Macedonia,  and  penetrated  into  Thessaly, 
where  he  gained  a  victory  over  Meteilus  Scipio, 
and  took  several  towns.  When  Caesar  broke  up 
from  Dyrrhachium  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
Calvinus,  the  latter  was  in  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
and  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
but  succeeded  in  effecting  his  union  with  Caesar 
on  the  frontier  of  Thessaly.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
satia  Calvinus  commanded  the  centre,  and  was 
faced  by  Meteilus  Scipio. 

After  the  dose  of  the  war  in  Thessaly,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  he  entrusted  to  Calvinus 


the  administration  of  the  province  of  Asia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  While  Caesar  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Alexandrine  war,  for  which  Calvinus 
sent  him  two  legions  from  Asia,  the  latter  becamo 
involved  in  a  war  with  P  ham  aces,  the  son  of 
Mithridates  ;  he  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicopolia,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  remnants 
of  his  small  army.  After  his  return  from  Egypt, 
Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces  near  Zela,  and  Calvinus 
was  sent  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Sinope.  But  soon  after,  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  him.  As  Caesar  wanted  to  hasten 
to  Italy,  he  left  Calvinus  behind  to  complete  the 
settlement  of  the  affairs  in  Asia.  This  docs  not 
appear  to  have  occupied  much  time,  for  in  the  year 
following,  a.  c.  46,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Africa 
in  besieging  Considius  at  Thisdra,  and  in  B.  c.  45, 
he  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
defended  king  Deiotarus.  Caesar  appointed  Calvi- 
nus his  magister  equitum  for  the  year  following,  but 
the  murder  of  the  dictator  prevented  his  entering 
upon  the  office. 

During  the  war  of  Octavianus  and  Antony 
against  the  republicans,  Calvinus  was  ordered  by 
the  former  to  bring  over  reinforcements  from  Brun- 
dusium  to  Ulyricum ;  but  while  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea,  he  was  attacked  by  L  Stntius  Murcus  and 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenoharbus.  His  ships  were  des- 
troyed, and  he  himself  succeeded  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  escaping  back  to  Brundusium.  In  a  c 
40  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others. 
In  the  year  following,  he  fought  as  proconsul  against 
the  revolted  Ceretani  in  Spain.  Here  he  acted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  towards  his  own  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  defeated  the  enemy  without  diffi- 
culty. His  occupations  in  Spain,  however,  appear 
to  have  lasted  for  several  years,  for  the  triumph 
which  he  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  Spain  is 
assigned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  year  a.  c 
36.  The  sums  of  money  which  he  had  raised  in 
the  towns  of  Spain  were  spent  partly  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  triumph,  and  partly  upon  the  restor- 
ation of  the  regia  on  the  via  sacra,  which  had  been 
burnt  down.  (Orelli,  Onom.  Tull.  ii.  p.  226  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  6,  xL  45,  46,  56,  xlii.  46,  49,  xlviL 
47,  xlviii.  15,  32,  42;  Plut.  Pomp.  54,  Cues.  44, 
50,  Brut.  47 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  76,  91,  iv.  1 15, 
1 16,  Miikrid.  120;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  42,  iii.  36,  &c 
78,  Ac,  89,  Bell.  Alt*.  34,  &c,  86,  93 ;  Liv.  Epii. 
1 12  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  78 ;  Suet.  Cau.  35,  Ac  ;  Fast. 
Cap.;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  L.  SE'XTIUS.  1.  Consul  in 
B.  c.  124.  In  the  year  following,  he  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gaul,  and  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Salluvii.  After  having  conquered  them,  ho 
founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae.  (Lir.  Epit. 
61;  Strab.  iv.  p.  180;  Veil.  Pat.  L  15.) 

2.  Is  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  as  an  elegant 
orator,  but  of  a  sickly  constitution,  so  that  persons 
might  have  his  advice  whenever  they  pleased,  but 
could  employ  him  as  their  pleader  in  the  courts 
only  when  his  health  permitted  it.  (Cic  BruL  34.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius  who 
was  a  friend  of  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  and  is  described 
as  one-eyed.  (Cic.  De  Oral.  ii.  60,  61.)  Pighius 
thinks  him  to  be  also  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius 
who  was  praetor  in  ac  99,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained Macedonia  as  his  province.  But  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  in  which  he  is  mentioned  (c  Pimm, 
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34)  the  better  MSS.  read  Seotius  instead  of  Sex- 
tius. [L.  S.J 

CALVI'NUS,  T.  VETU'RIUS,  was  twice  con- 
sul, in  &  c.  334  and  3*21.  In  hit  second  consul- 
ship he  and  hia  colleague  Sp.  Postnmias  Albinus 
commanded  the  Roman  array  at  Caudium  against 
the  Samnites,  where  the  Romans  suffered  the  well- 
known  defeat,  and  passed  under  the  yoke.  The 
consuls  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Samnites ;  but 
as  this  treaty  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Romans 
the  consuls  who  had  concluded  it,  and  several  other 
officer*,  were  delivered  up  to  the  Samnites.  (Liv. 
viii.  16,  ix.  1,  6,  10  ;  Appian,  SamniL  6  ;  Cic.  De 
Senec  12,  De  Of.  hi.  30;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hut  of 
Aome,iiLp.211,&c.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'SIUS,  a  client  of  Junia  Silana.  This 
lady  had  been  grievously  injured  by  Agrippina, 
and  now  resolved  to  take  vengeance.  She  there- 
fore sent  Calvisius  and  a  fellow-client  to  bring 
n^ainst  Agrippina  the  charge  of  endeavouring  to 
place  Rubellius  Plautus  on  the  throne  instead  of 
Nero.  It  was  so  contrived  that  the  charge  came 
to  the  emperor's  ears  in  a  round-about  way,  and 
did  not  appear  an  intentional  denunciation.  Here- 
upon, Nero  resolved  to  put  Agrippina  to  death ; 
but  the  monstrous  deed  was  yet  deferred  for  a  few 
years,  and  Junia  Silana  and  her  two  clients  were 
sent  into  exile ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina 
they  were  all  recalled.  (Tac.  Arm.  xiii.  19,  21, 22, 
xiv.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'SIUS.  A  person  of  this  name  was  en- 
trusted by  Pliny  the  Younger  with  the  task  of  in- 
forming the  decuriones  of  Comum  that  Pliny  was 
willing,  as  a  matter  of  bounty,  not  of  right,  to 
effectuate  the  intention  of  one  Satu minus,  who, 
after  leaving  400,000  sesterces  to  the  respublica 
Comensium  (a  legacy  which  was  legally  void),  gave 
the  residue  of  his  property  to  Pliny.  (Ep.  v.  7.) 
Hence  OuiL  Orotius  (  Viiae  JCtorum,  ii.  5.  %  16) 
has  classed  Calvisius  among  the  jurists,  although 
his  duties  might  have  been  undertaken  by  any  one 
of  moderate  discretion  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 
Upon  the  same  slight  ground,  Uuil.  Orotius  builds 
the  supposition,  that  the  Calvisius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  was  the  author  of  the  Actio  Oulvisiana.  This 
action  was  introduced,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  by  some  praetor  of  the  name  Calvisius 
(Hugo,  R.R.G.  p.  336),  to  protect  the  patron's 
rights  of  succession  to  a  portion  of  his  freedman's 
property  against  fraudulent  alienations  made  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  frecdman.  (Dig,  38,  tit.  5,  s.  3.  §  3 ; 
Heineccius,  Hi*.  Jur.  Rom.  §  264.)       [J.  T.  O.] 

CALVI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  nnder  M.  Aurelius,  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  Avidius  Cassius,  but  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
with  great  leniency,  and  only  banished  to  an  is- 
land.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  28.) 

CALVI'SIUS  NEPOS.  [Nmpos.] 

CALVI'SIUS  SABITCUS.  [Sabinus.] 

CALUSI'DIUS,  a  soldier  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  insolence  to  Germanicus,  when  the 
legions  in  Germany  revolted  on  the  death  of 
Augustus  in  a.  d.  14.    (Tac.  Ann.  i.  35,  43.) 

CALVUS,  the  "bald-head,"  the  name  of  a  fa- 
mily of  the  Licinia  gens. 

1.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  consular  tribune  in  ftc. 
400,  and  the  first  plebeian  who  was  elected  to  that 
magistracy.  (Liv.  v.  12.) 

2.  P.  Licinius  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
made  consular  tribune  in  &  c.  396,  in  the  place 
and  on  the  proposal  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
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elected  to  this  office,  but  declined  it  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age.  (Liv.  v.  18.) 

3.  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  was 
consular  tribune  in  ft.  c.  377,  and  magister  eqnitura 
to  the  dictator  P.  Manlius  in  ft  c.  368,— an  office 
which  was  then  conferred  upon  a  plebeian  for  the 
first  time.  (Liv.  vi.  31,  39;  Died.  xv.  57.)  Plu- 
tarch (CamUL  39)  considers  this  magister  equitnm 
to  be  the  same  as  the  famous  law-giver  C  Licinius 
Calvus  Stolo,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the  people ; 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  tribune  should  have 
held  the  office  of  magister  equitum.  Dion  Cassius 
(Fragm.  33)  likewise  calls  the  magister  equitum 
erroneously  Licinius  Stolo.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
of  Home,  iii.  p.  27,  n.  35.) 

4  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  surnamed  Stolo,  which 
he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care  with  which  he 
dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprung  up  from  the  roots  of 
his  vines.  He  brought  the  contest  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  to  a  crisis  and  a  happy 
termination,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Rome's 
greatness.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  ftc 
376  to  367,  and  was  faithfully  supported  in  his 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  Sextius.  The  laws 
which  be  proposed  were  :  1.  That  in  future  no 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected  as  in  former  times, 
one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  2.  That 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jugers  of  the 
public  bind,  or  keep  upon  it  more  than  1 00  head  of 
large  and  500  of  small  cattle.  3.  A  law  regulating 
the  attain  between  debtor  and  creditor,  which 
ordained  that  the  interest  already  paid  for  borrowed 
money  should  be  deducted  from  the  capital,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  latter  should  be  paid 
back  in  three  yearly  instalments.  4.  That  the 
Sibylline  books  should  be  entrusted  to  a  college  of 
ten  men  (decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  ple- 
beians, that  no  falsifications  might  be  introduced 
in  favour  of  the  patricians.  These  rogations  were 
passed  after  a  most  vehement  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  patricians,  and  L.  Sextius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who,  in  accordance  with  the  first  of  them, 
obtained  the  consulship  for  the  year  ft.  c  366. 
Licinius  himself  too  received  marks  of  the  people's 
gratitude  and  confidence,  by  being  elected  twice  to 
the  consulship,  in  ft  c.  364  and  361 ;  but  some 
years  later  he  was  accused  by  M.  Popilius  Laenas 
of  having  transgressed  his  own  law  respecting  the 
amount  of  public  land  which  a  person  might  possess. 
Avarice  had  tempted  him  to  violate  his  own  salu- 
tary regulations,  and  in  ftc  357  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviL  1,  xviiL  4  ; 
Varro,  De  Re  RmsL  L  2 ;  Liv.  vi.  35,  42,  viL  1,  2, 
9, 16;  Floras,  i.  26  ;  Aur.  Vict.  De  Vir. IUuetr.  20; 
Plut  Camill.  39;  Diod.  xv.  82,  95  ;  Zonar.  vii.  24; 
VaL  Max.  viii.  6.  §  3 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hitt.  tf 
Rome,  iii.  p.  1,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVUS,  C.  LICI'NIUS  MACER,  who,  as 
a  forensic  speaker,  was  considered  by  his  country- 
men generally  as  not  unworthy  of  being  ranked 
with  Caesar,  Brutus,  Pollio,  and  M eMails,  while  by 
some  he  was  thought  to  rival  even  Cicero  himself, 
and  who  as  a  poet  is  commonly  placed  side  by  sido 
with  Catullus,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  ft  c 
82,  on  the  same  day  with  M.  Coclius  Rufus.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  vii.  50.)  He  was  the  sou  of  C.  Licinius 
Maccr,  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity,  who,  when 
impeached  (ftc.  66)  of  extortion  by  Cicero,  finding 
that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  forthwith  com- 
mitted suicide  before  the  formalities  of  the  trial 
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fully  completed,  and  thus  averted  the  disho- 


nour and  rain  which  would  hate  been  entailed  up- 
on his  family  by  a  public  condemnation  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  property  which  it  involved.  (VaL 
Max.  iz.  12.  §  7;  Plat.  Cic  9 ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  L  4.) 
Thin  Licinius  Macer  was  very  probably  the  same 
person  with  the  annalist  of  that  name  so  frequently 
quoted  by  Livy  and  others,  and  with  the  orator 
mentioned  in  the  Brutus  (cc  64,  67,  comp.  de  Leg. 
L  2.  f  3),  although  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  ns  in  pronouncing  with  confidence  on 
their  identity.    Young  Cairns  being  thus  at  the 
age  of  nxteen  bereft  of  his  father,  devoted  himself 
to  study  with  singular  teal,  and  submitted  to  ex- 
traordinary discipline,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
his  bodily  strength  might  be  concentrated  upon  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  (Pun.  H.  N.  xxziv.  50.)  But 
this  excessive  application  seems  to  have  enfeebled 
and  exhausted  his  constitution,  for  he  died  in  his 
eariv  prime,  certainly  not  later  than  in  his  36th  or 
36th  year  (Cic  BruL  82,  ad  Fam.  xv.  21),  leav- 
ing behind  him  twenty-one  orations.    The  names 
of  five  only  of  these  have  been  preserved  :  against 
Actios  ;  against  Drusus  ;  for  Melius  ;  for  C.  Cato, 
the   prosecution  against  whom  was  conducted  by 
Asinrus  Pollio  ;  and  against  Vatinius,  who  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero.   This  last,  which  was  divided 
into  several  parts,  was  his  first  effort  at  the  bar, 
and  was  delivered  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  27.    It  is  very  frequently  referred  to  by  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  strong  commendation  {eg. 
DiaL  dm  OruL  34) ;  and  from  Seneca  (Gmtrvv.  iii. 
19)  we  learn,  that  so  skilfully  were  the  charges 
devel.Tped,  so  energetically  were  they  urged  upon 
the  jury,  and  so  powerful  was  the  effect  evidently 
produced,  that  the  accused,  unable  to  restrain  hi* 
feelings  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading, 
and  passionately  exclaimed,  **  Rogo  vos,  judices 
num.  si  iste  disertus est, ideo  me  damuari  oporteat?" 
The  inconsiderable  fragments  which  have  been 
of  the  above  speeches  are  not  of  such  a 
as  to  enable  us  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  powers  of  Calvns ;  but  we  gather  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Cicero,  Quinf.lian,  and  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence,  that  his  com- 
positions were  carefully  moulded  after  the  models 
of  the  Attic  school,  and  were  remarkable  for  the 
accuracy,  tact,  and  deep  research  which  they  dis- 
played, but  were  so  elaborately  polished  as  to  ap- 
pear deficient  in  ease,  vigour,  and  freshness ;  and 
thns,  while  they  were  listened  to  with  delight  and 
admiration  by  men  of  education,  they  fell  compa- 
ratively dead  and  cold  upon  an  uncultivated  au- 
dience. (Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  21 ;  QuintiL  x,  1.  §  1 1 1. 
x.2,  §25,  xii.  10.  §11.;  Dud.  04  Oral  17,21,25; 
Centre  Controv.  I.  e.) 

As  a  poet,  he  was  the  author  of  many  short  fu- 
gitive pieces,  which,  although  of  a  light  and  spor- 
tive character  (joea)  and  somewhat  loose  in  tone, 
still  bore  the  stamp  of  high  genius — of  elegies  whotie 
beauty  and  tenderness,  especially  of  that  on  the 
untimely  death  of  his  mistress  Quintilia,  have  l>een 
ily  extolled  by  Catullus,  Properttua,  and  Ovid 
of  fierce  lampoons  (famosa  ejngrammata) 
upon  Pompev,  Caesar,  and  their  satellites,  the  bit- 
terness of  which  has  been  commemorated  by  Sue- 
tonius. We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  criti- 
osjus  of  Pliny  (Ep.  i.  16)  and  AuJus  Oellius  (xix. 
9),  that  the  poems  of  Calvus,  like  the  lighter  effu- 
of  Catullus  with  which  they  are  so  often 
full  of  wit  and  grace,  but 
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theless  marked  by  a  certain  harshness  of  expression 
and  versification  which  offended  the  fastidious  ears 
of  those  habituated  to  the  unbroken  smoothness  of 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  court.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly much  read,  so  that  even  Horace,  whose 
contemptuous  sneer  (Sat.  i.  10.  16)  was  probably 
in  some  degree  prompted  by  jealousy,  cannot  avoid 
indirectly  acknowledging  and  paying  tribute  to 
their  popularity.  As  to  their  real  merits,  we  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  for 
the  scraps  transmitted  to  us  are  so  few  and  trifling, 
none  extending  beyond  two  lines,  that  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  for  ourselves.  We 
hear  of  an  EpiUialamium  (Priscian,  v.  8.  p.  196, 
ed.  Krehl);  of  an  /o,  in  hexameter  verse  (Scrv.  ad 
Virg.  Ed.  vi.  47,  viii.  4);  and  of  a  Ilipponadeum 
praeoomium,  levelled  against  the  notorious  Hermo- 
genes  Tigelhus  (SchoL  Cruq.  ad  Nor.  Sat.  I  3.  3 ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  viL  24) ;  but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  very  names  of  his  pieces  are  lost.  (Plin.  Ep. 
iv.  14.  %  9,  iv.  27.  §  3,  v.  3 ;  CatulL  xcvi. ;  Pro- 
pert  ii.  19,  40,  iL  25,  89;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  9.  61 ; 
Senec  Comirov.  L  c ;  Sueton.  Jul.  Can.  49,  73.) 

Calvus  was  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  his 
stature,  and  hence  the  vehement  action  in  which 
he  indulged  while  at  the  bar,  leaping  over  the 
benches,  and  rushing  violently  towards  the  seats 
of  his  opponents,  was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast 
with  his  stunted  and  insignificant  person,  that 
even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the  14  Sala- 
mi ti  urn  disertum,"  "  the  eloquent  Tom  Thumb." 
(Catull.  liv.;  Senec.  Omtrov.  Le.) 

With  regard  to  his  name,  he  is  usually  styled 
C.  Licinius  Calvus ;  but  we  find  him  called  by 
Cicero  {ad  Q.  Fr.  iL  4)  Macer  Licinius,  probably 
after  his  father;  and  henco  his  full  designation 
would  be  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  most  complete  account  of  Licinius  Calvus  is 
given  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  **De  C.  Licinio 
Calvo  poeta"  (Fragm,  J'oet  Latin.  Lips.  1830); 
but  it  is  so  full  of  digressions  that  it  is  not  very 
readable.  See  also  Levesque  de  Burigny  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  vol.  xxxi.  [W.  R.] 

CALVUS,  ATHENODO'RUS.  [Atuxno- 

DORU8,  No.  3.] 

CALVUS,  L.  CAECl'LIUS  METELLUS, 
consul  n.  a  142.  [Mxtblluh.] 

CALVUS,  CN.  CORN'ELIUS  SCIPIO, 
consul,  b.  c  222.  [Scipio.J 

CA'LYBE  (KoAiten),  two  mythical  personages, 
one  of  whom  was  a  nymph  by  whom  Laomedon 
In-came  the  father  of  Bucolion  (Horn.  II.  vi.  23  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  $  3),  and  the  other  a  priestess  of 
of  Juno.    (Virg.  Aeu.  viL  419.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'LYCE(KoAiJicii),  three  mythical  beings,  the 
one  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  and  mother 
of  Endymion  (Apollod.  L  7.  §§  3,  5) ;  the  second 
a  daughter  of  Hecaton  and  mother  of  Cygnus  by 
Poseidon  (Hygin.  Fab.  157);  and  the  third  is 
mentioned  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1.  §  5)  among  the 
daughters  of  Danaus;  but  the  whole  passage  is 
probably  corrupt.  [L.  S.J 

CA'LYDON  (KaXvidv),  a  son  of  Actolus  and 
Pronoe,  married  to  Aeolia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Epicaste  and  Protogencia.  Ho  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Aetolian  town  of 
Calydon.  (Apollod.  i.  7. §  7 ;  Steph.Byx.».c. )  [L.S. ) 

CALYDO'NIUS  (KoAvooW),  a  surname  of 
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Dionysus,  whose  image  wu  carried  from  Cnlydon 
to  Pairae  (Paus.  vii.  21.  §  1),  and  of  Meleager, 
the  hero  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  (Ov.  Met.  viii. 
231.)  [L.  S.] 

CALYNTHUS  (KoAurflos),  n  statuary  of  un- 
certain country,  contemporary  with  Onatas,  b.  c. 
468-448.  (Paua.  x.  IS.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CALYPSO  (KaAvtf»J).  Under  this  name  we 
find  in  Hesiod  (Tkeog.  359)  a  daughter  of  Ocean  us 
and  Tcthys,  and  in  Apollodorus  (i.  2.  §  7)  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nereus,  while  the  Homeric  Calypso  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Atlas.  (Od.  L  50.)  This 
last  Calypso  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  on  the  coast  of  which  Odysseus  was  thrown 
when  he  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved  the  un- 
fortunate hero,  and  promised  him  eternal  youth 
and  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with  her.  She 
detained  him  in  her  island  for  seven  years,  until  at 
length  she  was  obliged  by  the  gods  to  allow  him 
to  continue  bis  journey  homewards.  (Od.  v.  28, 
Ac,  vii.  254,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATETRUS,  ANDRONI'CUS(,A*8po'rutor 
KofutTTtpds),  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus  (a.  d.  1143  to  1)80),  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Sebastus,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  offices  of  praefect  of  the  city  and  praefect  of 
the  £(?Ao,  i.  e.  praefectus  vigilum,  or  praefect  of  the 
imperial  guards.  Cama tenia  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  powerful  speaker. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  theolngico- polemical 
works,  an  extract  from  one  of  which  is  all  that  has 
appeared  in  print.  Among  them  we  may  mention 
one  entitled  'Arri^wriira,  a  dialogue  against  the 
Latins.  A  portion  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the 
Proeettio  Spirihu  Saxcti,  was  subsequently  refuted  by 
J.  Veccus,  and  both  the  original  and  the  refutation 
are  printed  in  L.  Albums'  G'raeda  OrtModoi.  ii. 
p.  287,  Ac  His  other  works  are  still  extant  in 
MS.  Andronicus  Camaterus  was  the  father  of 
Joannes  Ducas,  to  whom  Eustathius  dedicated  his 
commentary  on  Dionysius  Periegetes.  (Cave,  Hi*L 
IaL  L  p.  675,  with  Wharton's  Append,  p.  24; 
Fabric  BihL  Graee.  xi.  p.  278.)  [L.  S.J 

CAMATE'RUS,  JOANNES  (MssaVrns  h^uo- 
njprft),  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1 198 
to  1204.  We  have  four  iambic  lines  in  praise  of 
him,  which  were  written  by  Ephraemus,  and  are 
printed  in  Leo  Allatius,  De  CWxra,  &c.  (i.  p. 
724.)  Nicolaus  Coranenus  (Pramot.  Myrtap.  p. 
251)  mentions  an  oration  of  his  on  homicide,  and 
another,  on  the  marriage  of  Consobrini,  is  printed 
in  Freher's  Jtu  Grcucum  (iv.  p.  285).  An  epistle 
of  J.  Camaterus  addressed  to  Innocent  HI.  is 
printed  in  a  Latin  translation  among  the  letters  of 
Innocent,  with  the  reply  of  the  latter.  In  this 
letter  Camaterus  expresses  his  wonder  at  the  Ro- 
man church  assuming  the  title  of  the  universal 
chunk.  Among  the  other  works  of  his  which  are 
still  extant  in  MS.  thr~e  is  an  iambic  poem  in- 
scribed to  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  en- 
titled »»ol  f«8ia*«w  kvk\ov  koI  T*>  A\\wy  enmmwv 
t«J»>  #V  odpwy.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  L  p.  693 ;  Fabric 
BiIjL  Grttec.  iv.  p.  154,  Ac,  xi  p.  279,  Ac)  [L.S.] 
CAMBAULES  (KaplauAni),  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  Gauls  before  they  invaded  Greece  in  B.  c. 
279.  The  barbarians  were  at  first  few  in  number, 
but  when  they  reached  Thrace  their  forces  hod 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  divided 
into  three  great  armies,  which  were  placed  under 
Ccrcthrius,  Brennus,  and  Bolgius ;  and  C'ambaulcs 
is  no  longer  heard  of.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  4.)  [L.  S.) 


CAMBY'LUS  (Kcu^vAos),  commander  of  the 
Cretans  engaged  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  III. 
in  b.  c  214.  He  and  his  men  were  entrusted  with 
the  protection  of  a  fort  near  the  acropolis  of  Sard  is 
during  the  war  against  Achaeus,  the  son  of  Andro- 
machus.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a 
treacherous  plan  for  delivering  up  Achaens  to  An- 
tiochus, by  Bolis,  who  received  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  Sosibius,  the  agent  of  Ptolemy,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  Achaeus  to  escape.  But  the 
money  was  divided  between  Bolis  and  Cam  by  1  us, 
and  instead  of  setting  Achaeus  free,  they  commu- 
nicated the  plan  to  Antiochus,  who  again  rewarded 
them  richly  for  delivering  Achaeus  up  to  him. 
(Polyb.  viii.  17-23;  comp.  Achabvs.)  [L.S.] 

CAMBY'SES  (Ko/xeWqr).  1.  The  father  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Xe- 
nophon,  the  former  of  whom  tells  us  (i.  107),  that 
Astyagea,  being  terrified  by  a  dream,  refrained 
from  marrying  his  daughter  Mandane  to  a  Mede, 
and  gave  her  to  Cam  bytes,  a  Persian  of  noble 
blood,  but  of  an  unambitious  temper.  (Comp.  Just, 
i.  4.)  The  fiuher  of  Cambyses  is  also  called  'Cyrus' 
by  Herodotus  (i.  111).  In  so  rhetorical  a  passage 
as  the  speech  of  Xerxes  ( Herod,  vii.  1 1 )  we  must 
not  look  for  exact  accuracy  in  the  genealogy.  Xe- 
nophon  (Cyrop.  i.  2)  calls  Cambyses  the  kutg  of 
Persia,  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  him  (Cyrop. 
viii.  5)  as  still  reigning  after  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon, b.  c.  538.  But  we  cannot  of  course  rest  much 
on  the  statement*  in  a  romance.  The  account  of 
Ctesias  differs  from  the  above.  [Aktyaobs.] 

2.  A  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  by  Amy  Us  accord- 
ing to  Ctesias,  by  Cassandane  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, who  sets  aside  as  a  fiction  the  Egyptian 
story  of  his  having  had  Nitetis,  the  daughter  of 
A  pries,  for  his  mother.  This  same  Nitetis  appears 
in  another  version  of  the  tale,  which  is  not  very 
consistent  with  chronology,  as  the  concubine  of 
Cambyses ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  of  Amasis  in  substituting  her  for  his  own 
daughter,  whom  Cambyses  had  demanded  for  his 
seraglio,  was  the  cause  of  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
the  latter  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  B.  c.  525. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  look  for  any 
other  motive  than  the  same  ambition  which  would 
have  led  Cyrus  to  the  enterprise,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  besides  that  Egypt,  having  been  conquered 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  seems  to  have  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  empire.  (See  Jerem.  xliit. 
xlvi. ;  Ezek.  xxix. — xxxii. ;  Newton,  On  the  Pro- 
pkecits,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  Ac;  comp.  Herod,  i.  77.)  In 
his  invasion  of  the  country,  Cambyses  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  aided  by  Phanes,  a  Greek 
of  HalicariuMsus,  who  bad  lied  from  the  service  of 
Amasis  ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the  Persian  king  ob- 
tained the  assistance  of  an  Arabian  chieftain,  and 
thus  secured  a  safe  passage  through  the  desert,  and 
a  supply  of  water  for  his  army.  Before  the  in- 
vading force  reached  Egypt,  Amasis  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  sun,  who  is  called  Psammenitua 
by  Herodotus,  and  Amyrtaeus  by  Ctesias.  Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was 
mainly  effected  through  the  treachery  of  Combu- 
phcus,  one  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king,  who  put  Cambyses  in  possession  of  the 
passes  on  condition  of  being  made  viceroy  of  the 
country.  But  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  either 
of  this  intrigue,  or  of  the  singular  stratagem  by 
which  Polyaenus  says  (vii.  9),  that  Pelusium  was 
taken  almost  without  resistance.    He  tells  us* 
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however,  that  a  tingle  battle,  in  which  the  Persians 
were  victorious  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt ;  and, 
though  some  of  the  conquered  held  out  for  a  while 
in  Memphis,  they  were  finally  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, and  the  whole  nation  submitted  to  Cambyses 
He  received  also  the  voluntary  submission  of  the 
Greek  cities,  Cyrene  and  IJnrca  [see  p.  477,  b.], 
and  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  tribes,  and  pro- 
jected fresh  expeditions  against  the  Aethiopians, 
who  were  called  the  **  long- li red,"  and  also  against 
Carthage  and  the  Ammonians    Having  set  out  on 
bis  inarch  to  Aethiopia,  he  was  compelled  by  want 
of  provisions  to  return ;  the  army  which  he  sent 
against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sands;  and 
the  attack  on  Carthage  fell  to  the  ground  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  act 
agmiBct  their  colony.  Yet  their  very  refusal  serves 
to  shew  what  is  indeed  of  itself  sufficiently  obvious, 
bow  important  the  expedition  would  have  been  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  while  that  against  the 
Ammonians  had  it  succeeded,  would  probably 
tare  opened  to  the  Persians  the  caravan-trade  of 
the  desert.  (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  1-26  ;  Ctes  Pert.  9 ; 
Just.  i.  9;  comp.  Heeren's  African  Nation;  yol.  i. 
ch.  6.) 

Cambyses  appears  to  have  ruled  Egypt  with  a 
«em  and  strong  hand;  and  to  him  perhaps  we 
nay  heat  refer  the  prediction  of  Isaiah:  "The 
Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
Wd"*  (Is.  xix.  4  ;  see  Vitringa,  ad  loc.);  and  it  is 
possible  that  his  tyranny  to  the  conquered,  together 
with  the  insults  offered  by  him  to  their  national 
religion,  may  have  caused  some  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  of  his  madness  which,  in  fact,  the 
Egyptians  ascribed  to  his  impiety.  But,  allowing 
for  tome  over-statement,  it  does  appear  that  he  had 
been  subject  from  his  birth  to  epileptic  fits  (Herod, 
iii.  33) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  physical  tendency 
to  insanity  thus  created,  the  habits  of  despotism 
would  seem  to  have  fostered  in  him  a  capricious 
■erf- will  and  a  violence  of  temper  bordering  upon 
He  had  long  set  the  laws  of  Persia  at 


defiance  by  marrying  his  sisters  one  of  whom 
is  said  to  bare  murdered  in  a  fit  of  passion  because 
lamented  her  brother  Smerdis  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  tlain.    Of  the  death  of  this  prince, 
of  the  events  that  followed  upon  it,  different 
given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  The 
farmer  relates  that  Cambyses  alarmed  by  a  dream 
which  seemed  to  portend  his  brother's  greatness, 
sent  a  confidential  minister  named  Prexaspcs  to 
Sasa  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  Afterwards 
a  Magian,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  deceased 
prince  and  greatly  resembled  him  in  appearance, 
took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  personate 
him  and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  [Smxrdis], 
j-.nd   Cambyses  while  marching  through  Syria 
against  this  pretender,  died  at  a  place  named  Ec bo- 
Una  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  b.  c.  521. 
According  to  Ctesias  the  name  of  the  king's  mur- 
dered brother  was  Tanyoxarces  and  a  Magi  an 
Txirced  Sphendadates  accused  him  to  the  king  of  an 
in  tendon  to  revolt    After  his  death  by  poison, 
to  conceal  it  from  his  mother  Aroytis 
Jsphendndates  personate  him.    The  fraud 
succeeded  at  first,  from  the  wonderful  likeness  be- 
tween the  Magian  and  the  murdered  prince;  at 
length,  however,  Amytis  discovered  it,  and  died  of 
poison,  which  she  bad  voluntarily  taken,  imprecat- 
ing curses  on  Cambyses.  The  king  died  at  Babylon 

■  "D  the  thigh,  and  Sphenda- 
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dates  continued  to  support  the  character  of  Tany- 
oxarces and  maintained  himself  for  some  time  on 
the  throne.  (Herod,  iii.  27-38,  61-66 ;  Ctes.  Pert. 
10-12;  Diod.  Exc.  de  Virt.  et  ViL  p.  556,  ed. 
Wess ;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xvii.  pp.  805,  816  ;  Just, 
i.  9.)  Herodotus  says  (iii.  89),  that  the  Persians 
always  spoke  of  Cambyses  by  the  name  of  8«ow*Vifr, 
in  remembrance  of  his  tyranny.  [E.  E.] 

CAMEIRUS  (KdfMifot),  a  son  of  Ccrcaphus 
and  Cydippe,  and  a  grandson  of  Helios  The  town 
of  Cameiros  in  Rhodes  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  him.  (Diod.  v.  57;  Pind.  OL  vii.  135, 
with  the  Schol.;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  315.)  [L.  &] 
CAME'LIUS,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Augus- 
tus who  appears  to  have  lived  after  Artorius  and 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  Antonius  Musa.  Pliny 
in  rather  an  obscure  passage  (H.  N.  xix.  38),  tells 
us  that  he  would  not  allow  the  emperor  to  eat 
lettuce  in  one  of  his  illnesses  from  the  use  of  which 
plant  afterwards  at  the  recommendation  of  Anto- 
nius Musa,  he  derived  much  benefit.  [W.  A.  O.] 
CAME'NAE,  not  Carmx-nae,  were  Roman  divi- 
nities whose  name  is  connected  with  carmen  (an 
oracle  or  prophecy),  whence  we  also  find  the  forms 
Cnrmenae,  Carmenae,  and  Carmenti*.    The  Catne- 
uae  were  accordingly  prophetic  nymphs  and  they 
belonged  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy,  although 
later  traditions  represent  them  a*  having  been  in- 
troduced into  Italy  from  Arcadia.    Two  of  the 
C'amenac  were  Antevorta  and  Postvorta.  [Antk- 
vorta.]    The  third  was  Carmenta  or  Carmentis 
a  prophetic  and  healing  divinity,  who  had  a  temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  bill,  and  altars  near 
the  porta  Carmen  talis.     Respecting  the  festival 
celebrated  in  her  honour,       Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  r. 
Carmentalia.     The  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  worship  at  Rome,  state  that 
her  original  name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she 
was  called  Carmentis  from  her  prophetic  powers 
(Scrv.  ad  Am.  viiL  51,  336;  Dionys  i.  15,  32.) 
According  to  these  traditions  she  was  the  mother 
of  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  by  Hermes,  and  after 
having  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  son  to  kill 
Hermes,  she  fled  with  him  to  Italy,  where  she 
gave  oracles  to  the  people  and  to  Heracles  She 
was  put  to  death  by  her  son  at  the  age  of  110 
yean,  and  then  obtained  divine  honours  (Dionys 
i.  31,  &c)     Hyginus  (Fab.  277)  further  relates 
that  she  changed  the  fifteen  characters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  Evander  introduced  into  Latium, 
into  Roman  ones  The  fourth  and  most  celebrated 
Camena  was  Aegeria  or  Egeris   [Akgxria.)  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Roman  poets, 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus 
apply  the  name  of  Camenae  to  the  Muses  ( Hartung, 
Die  Reliq.  d.  R'onu  ii.  p.  198,  Ac)         [L.  S.) 

CAMENIA'TA,  JOANNES  0«dWiji  Koiis- 
wdYa),  cubuclesius  or  bearer  of  the  crosier,  to  the 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  Arabs  in  a.  d.  904 
a.  h.  189.  Leo,  a  Syrian  renegade,  who  held  a 
command  under  the  Arabs  made  a  descent  in  that 
year  near  Thessalonica,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-four 
ships  chiefly  manned  with  negro  slaves,  surprised, 
took,  and  plundered  the  town,  then  the  second  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  sailed  off  with  a  great  number 
of  captives  Among  these  were  Cameniata  and 
several  of  his  family,  who  would  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Arabs,  had  not  Cameniata  saved  his 
and  their  lives  by  shewing  the  victors  a  spot  where 
the  inhabitants  had  buried  part  of  their  ric 
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The  Arabs,  however,  did  not  restore  him  to  liberty, 
but  carried  him  to  Tarsm  in  Cilicia  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  him  for  Arab  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  by  tho  Greeks.  At  Tarsus,  Cameniata 
wrote  a  description  of  the  capture  of  Thessalonica, 
entitled  'IwdVrov  KKtpucov  Kal  kov€ovk\»utIov  tow 
Kafuvidrov  tit  ti)p  ikttair  Trjr  &*<rtra\oviKvi, 
which  is  commonly  called  by  its  Latin  title  u  De 
Excidio  Thessalonicensi."  It  is  divided  into  so- 
venty-nine  chapters,  and  is  as  important  for  the 
plunder  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Arab*  as  the  work 
of  Joannes  Anagnosta  for  the  sack  of  the  same  town 
by  the  Turks  in  1430.  The  Greek  text  of  this 
elegant  work  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Leo  Allatius  in  his  S^wurro,  1 653- 
1658,  where  it  is  divided  into  forty-five  sections. 
The  second  edition  is  by  Corabefisius,  who  pub- 
lished it  with  an  improved  Latin  translation  in  his 
**  Historiae  Byzantinae  Scriptoreg  post  Theopha- 
nem,"  Paris,  1685,  fob,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Parisian  44  Corpus  Script.  Hist  Bysant"  Combe- 
fisius divided  it  into  seventy-nine  chapters.  The 
third  and  but  edition,  in  the  Bonn  Collection,  was 
published  by  Em.  Bekker  together  with  Theophanes 
(continuatus),  Symon  M agister,  and  Georgius  Mo- 
nachus,  Bonn,  1 838,  8vo.  ( Fabric  BibL  Grate.  viL 
p.  683 ;  Hanckius,  De  Script.  Hid.  Byron*,  p.  403, 
&c;  the'AAoM-is  of  Ioannes  Cameniata.)  [W.P.] 
CAMERI'NUS,  the  name  of  an  old  patrician 
family  of  the  Sulpicia  gens,  which  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  ancient  town  of  Camena  or  Ca- 
merium,  in  Lattum.  The  Camerini  frequently  held 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state  in  the  early  times  of 
the  republic;  but  after  B.  c.  345,  when  Set.  Sulpi- 
cius  Camerinus  Rufus  was  consul,  we  do  not  hear 
of  them  again  for  upwards  of  400  years,  till  Q. 
Sulpicius  Camerinus  obtained  the  consulship  in 
a.  d.  9.  The  family  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Rome  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire. 
(Juv.  vii.  90,  viii.  38.) 

1.  Sbr,  SULPICIUS  P.  p.  Camxhint-8  Cornutcs, 
consul  B.  c  500  with  M\  Tullius  Longus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  republic.  Livy  says,  that  no- 
thing memorable  took  pbice  in  that  year,  but 
Dionysius  8[h>;Jcs  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  to  re- 
store the  Tarquins  which  was  detected  and  crushed 
by  Camerinus.  After  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
Camerinus  held  the  consulship  alone.  Dionysius 
puts  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Camerinus  respect- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  b.c 
496.  (Liv.  ii.  19 ;  Dionys.  v.  52,  55,  57,  vi.  20 ; 
Cic.  Brut.  16;  Zonar.  vii.  13.) 

2.  Q.  Sulpicius  Cambrtnus  Cornutus,  consul 
B.  c.  490  with  Sp.  Larcius  Flavus.  He  was  after- 
wards  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  intercede  with 
Coriolanus  when  the  latter  was  advancing  against 
Home.  (Dionys.  vii.  68,  viii.  22.) 

3.  Sir.  Sulpicius  Srr.  p.  Sxr.  n.  Camerinus 
Cornutus,  consul  b.  c.  461,  when  the  lex  Teren- 
tillia  was  brought  forward  a  second  time  for  a  re- 
form in  the  laws.  (Liv.  Hi.  10;  Dionys.  x.  1 ; 
Diod.  xi.  84;  Plin.  H.N.  ii.  57.)  This  law, 
however,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  when  in  B.  c.  454  it  was  resolved  to 
send  three  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation respecting  the  laws  of  the  Greek  states, 
Ser.  Camerinus  was  one  of  their  number,  according 
to  Dionysius  (x.  52),  though  Livy  calls  him  (iii. 
31)  Publius.  The  ambassadors  remained  three 
years  in  Greece,  and  on  their  return  Ser.  Camerinus 
was  appointed  u  member  of  the  decemvirate  in  b.c. 
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451.  (Liv.  iii.  33;  Dionys.  x.  56.)  In  B.  e.  446 
be  commanded  the  cavalry  under  the  consuls  T. 
Quinctius  Capitolinus  and  Agrippa  Furius  Medul- 
linus  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Vobri  and 
Aequi  fought  in  that  year.  (Liv.  iii.  70.) 

4.  P.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus.  (Liv.  iii.  81.) 
See  No.  3. 

5.  Q.  Sulphhus  Sbr.  p.  Sbr.  n.  Camrrinus 
Cornutus,  son  or  grandson  of  No.  3,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c  402  and  again  in  398.  (Lav.  v.  8, 
14  ;  Diod.  xiv.  38,  82.) 

6.  Sir.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Ser.  n.  Cambrinus, 
son  of  No.  5,  consul  B.  c.  393,  and  military  tribune 
in  391,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  he  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Salpinates,  and  carried  off  a 
great  quantity  of  booty  from  their  territory.  (Liv. 
v.  29,  32 ;  Diod.  xiv.  99,  107.)  He  was  one  of 
the  three  interreges  in  B.C.  387.  (Liv.  vi  5.) 

7.  C.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.C  382,  and  censor  in  380  with  Sp.  Postumius 
Hegillensis  Albinus.  But  no  census  was  taken  in 
this  year,  as  Camerinus  resigned  his  office  on  the 
death  of  his  colleague.  (Liv.  vi.  22 ;  Diod.  xv.  41 ; 
Liv.  vi.  27.) 

8.  Sir.  Sulpicius  Cambrinus  Rupus,  consul 
B.  c.  345.  (Liv.  vii.  28;  Diod.  xvi.  66.) 

9.  Q.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Camrrinus,  was 
consul  in  a.  D.  9,  the  birth-year  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  (Suet  Veep.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  48. 
a.  49.) 

10.  Sulpicius  Camrrinus,  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  together  with  Pomponius  Silvanus,  and  on 
their  return  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  59,  they  were  both  ac- 
cused on  account  of  their  extortions  in  their  province, 
but  were  acquitted  by  the  emperor  Nero,  (Tacv4««. 
xiiL  52.)  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Nero  put 
Camerinus  and  his  ton  to  death,  according  to  Dion 
Caasius  (lxiii.  18),  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  ventured  to  make  use  of  the  surname  Py  thicus, 
which  was  hereditary  in  their  family,  and  which 
Nero  claimed  as  an  exclusive  prerogative  for  him- 
self. It  appears  from  Pliny  (Ep.  v.  3),  that  they 
were  accused  by  M.  Regulus. 

CAMERI'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary 
with  Ovid,  who  sang  of  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules.  No  portion  of  this  lay  has  been  pre- 
served, nor  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  work  or 
its  author  except  in  a  single  line  of  the  Epistles 
from  Pontus.  The  supposition,  that  the  Etddium 
Trojae  mentioned  by  Apuleius  {de  OrthograjJi. 
§  16)  is  the  production  in  question,  seems  to  rest 
on  no  evidence  whatever.  (Ov.  Ep.  ex.  Pomt.  iv. 
16.  20.)  [W.  R.J 

CAMERI'NUS,  SCRIBONIA'NUS,  the  as- 
sumed name  of  a  runaway  slave,  whose  real  name 
was  afterwards  found  out  to  be  Geta.  He  made 
his  appearance  in  the  reign  of  ViteUius,  and  his 
object  seems  to  bare  been  to  upset  the  government 
of  Vitelliua.  He  pretended  to  have  been  obliged 
to  quit  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  hare 
ever  since  lived  concealed  in  Histria.  because  he 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Craasi,  who  had  large 
possessions  there.  He  succeeded  in  assembling 
around  him  the  populace,  and  even  some  soldiers, 
who  were  misled  by  him  or  wished  for  a  revolu- 
tion. The  pretender,  however,  was  seized  and 
brought  before  Vitellius ;  and  when  his  real  origin 
was  discovered,  he  was  executed  as  a  common 
slave.  (Toe  Hut.  ii.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMERS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  personages 
in  VirgiL  (Aen.  x.  562,  xii.  224,  &c)  [L.  S.) 
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CAMILLA,  a  daughter  of  king  Metabus  of  the 
Volscian  town  of  Privcrnum.  When  her  father, 
expelled  by  his  subjects,  came  in  his  flight  to  the 
river  Aniaeeaus,  he  tied  hit  infant  daughter,  whom 
he  had  previously  deToted  to  the  service  of  Diana, 
to  a  spear,  and  burled  it  across  the  river.  He 
himself  tl^ii  swam  after  it,  and  on  reaching  the  op- 
posite bank  he  found  his  child  uninjured.  He 
took  her  with  him.  and  had  her  suckled  by  a 
mare.  He  brought  her  up  in  pore  maidenhood. 
-\nd  she  became  one  of  the  swift-footed  servants  of 
Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase  and  to  war.  In 
the  war  between  Aeneas  and  TuTOUS  she  assisted 
the   La.:;er,    and  was  slain  bv  Aruns.  Diana 


av.-npt-d  her  death  bv  sending  Opis  to  kill  Aruns, 
and  to  rescue  the  body  of  Camilla.  (Virg.  Aem. 
viL  803,  4c-,  xi.  432,  Ac,  648,  Ac. ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
252.)  Serrius  (ad  Aem,  zL  543  and  558)  remarks, 
mat  she  was  called  Camilla  because  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Diana,  since  all  youthful 
!>ne*tesscs  were  called  Caraillae  by  the  Etruscans. 
That  there  were  such  Camillae  as  well  as  Camilli 
a:  R.,m<?  is  expresslv  stated  by  Dionysius.  (ii.  21, 
ax. ;  Pest,  a  v.  Camillm.)  [L.  S.] 

CAM  I  LLUSs  a  Gallic  chief.  [Brutus,  No.  1 7.] 

CAMILLUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  r'una  gens. 

L  hL  Fpbjus  Camillur,  was  according  to 
Livy  (v.  1),  elected  consular  tribune  for  the  first 
time  in  B.  c  403.  In  this  year  Livy  mentions 
tight  consular  tribunes,  a  number  which  does  not 
occur  any  where  else ;  and  we  know  from  Plutarch 
[Cam.  2).  that  Camillus  was  invested  with  the  cen- 
sorship before  he  had  held  any  other  office.  From 
these  circuui stances  it  has  justly  been  inferred,  that 
the  censorship  of  Camillas  and  his  colleague  Postu- 
niios  must  be  assigned  to  the  vear  a  c  403,  and 
that  Livy,  in  his  list  of  the  consular  tribunes  of 
that  year,  includes  the  two  censors.  (Comp.  Val. 
Max.  L  9.  i  1 .)  Therefore,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  second,  third,  etc,  consular  tribunate  of  Camilliis, 
inQst  be  regarded  as  the  first,  second,  Ac.  The 
r.rst  belongs  to  b.  c  40 1 ;  and  the  only  thing  that 

mentioned  of  him  during  this  year  is,  that  he 
matched  into  the  country  of  the  Faliscans,  and,  not 
noting  any  enemy  in  die  open  field,  ravaged  the 
can  try.  His  second  consular  tribunate  falls  in  the 
jror  k.  (..  398,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired 
jjreat  booty  at  Capena ;  and  as  the  consular  tribunes 
woe  obliged  bv  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  lay  down 
their  office  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Q.  Servilius 
Fidenae  and  Camillas  were  successively  appointed 


In  el  c  896,  when  the  Veientinca,  Faliscans, 
and  Fidenates  again  revolted,  C 'amillus  was  made 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
■gainst  them,  and  he  appointed  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
his  magister  equitum.  After  defeating  the  Falis- 
cans and  Fidenates,  and  taking  their  camp,  he 
inarched  against  Veii,  and  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  town,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Here  he 
squired  immense  booty,  and  had  the  statue  of 
Juno  Kegina  removed  to  Home,  where  it  was  set 
up  hi  a  special  temple  on  the  Aventine,  which  was 
consecrated  in  b.  c.  391,  the  year  in  which  he  cele- 
brated the  gn-at  games  he  had  rowed.  On  his 
return  from  Veii,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
nding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In 
a.  c.  394  he  was  elected  consular  tribune  for  the 
tkAf  dX^l  s> \ tiin*^  ^in^l  rt^^l u c c*4^  ^l^it.  1*  fxlsfic^^x^R*  l^lrc  fitor^ 
the  schoolmaster  who  attempted  to  betray  the 
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town  of  Falerii  to  Camillus,  belengs  to  this  cam- 
paign. Camillua  had  him  chained  and  sent  back 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were  so  much  affected 
by  the  justice  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  v.  27;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  5.  §  1,  who  calls  Camillus  consul  on  this 
occasion,  although,  according  to  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Plutarch,  he  was  never  invested  with  the 
consulship.) 

In  &  c  391,  Camillus  was  chosen  interrex  to 
take  the  auspices,  as  the  other  magistrates  were 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  then  raging  at  Rome,  by 
which  he  also  lost  a  son.  In  this  year  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  L.  Appuleius, 
with  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  booty 
of  Veii ;  and,  seeing  that  his  condemnation  was 
unavoidable,  he  went  into  exile,  praying  to  the 
godg  that,  if  he  was  wronged,  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try might  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  stand  in  need 
of  him.  During  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  15,000  heavy  asses.  The  time  for 
which  be  had  prayed  soon  came;  for  the  Gauls 
advanced  through  Etruria  towards  Rome,  and  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital,  was  taken 
by  the  barbarians,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
distress,  Camillus,  who  was  living  in  exile  at  Ar- 
dca,  was  recalled  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  while  yet 
absent  was  appointed  dictator  a  second  time,  B.  c. 
300.  He  made  L.  Valerius  Potitus  his  magister 
equitum,  assembled  the  scattered  Roman  forces, 
consisting  partly  of  fugitives  and  partly  of  those 
who  had  survived  the  day  on  the  Alba,  and  march- 
ed towards  Rome.  Here  he  took  the  Gauls  by 
surprise,  and  defeated  them  completely.  He  then 
entered  the  city  in  triumph,  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  alter  Romulus,  pater  patriae,  and  con- 
ditor  alter  urbis.  His  first  care  was  to  have  the 
temples  restored,  and  then  to  rebuild  the  city.  The 
people,  who  were  at  first  inclined  to  quit  their  de- 
stroyed homes  and  emigrate  to  Veii,  were  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  this  plan,  and  then  Camillus  laid 
down  his  dictatorship. 

In  B.  c.  389  Camillus  was  made  interrex  a  se- 
cond time  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  consular 
tribunes ;  and,  as  in  the  same  year  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  rose  against  Rome,  hoping  to  conquer 
the  weakened  city  without  any  difficulty,  Camillus 
was  agnin  appointed  dictator,  and  he  made  C.  Ser- 
vilius Ahala  his  magister  equitum.  He  first  de- 
feated the  Volscians,  and  took  their  camp ;  and  they 
were  now  compelled  to  submit  to  Rome  after  a 
contest  of  seventy  years.  The  Aequians  were  also 
conquered  near  Bola,  and  their  capital  was  taken 
in  the  first  attack.  Sutrium,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Etruscans,  fell  in  like  manner.  After  the 
conquest  of  these  three  nations,  Camillus  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph. 

In  a.  a  386  Camillus  was  elected  consular  tri- 
bune for  the  fourth  time,  and,  after  having  declined 
the  dictatorship  which  was  offered  him,  be  defeated 
the  Annates  and  Etruscans.  In  B.  c.  384  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fifth,  and  in  381  for  the 
sixth  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  conquered  the 
revolted  Volscians  and  the  Praenestines.  During 
the  war  against  the  Volscians  L.  Furius  Medullinus 
was  appointed  as  his  colleague.  The  latter  disap- 
proved of  the  cautious  slowness  of  Camillus,  and, 
without  his  consent,  he  led  his  troops  against  the 
enemy,  who  by  a  feigned  flight  drew  him  into  a 

to  flight.  ButCa- 
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stand,  led  them  hack  to  battle,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete victor)'.  Hereupon  Camillus  received  orders 
to  make  war  upon  the  Tusculans  for  having  assist- 
ed the  Volscians ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  former 
conduct  of  Medullinus,  Camillus  again  chose  him 
as  his  colleague,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  his  disgrace.  This  generosity  and  mo- 
deration deserved  and  excited  general  admiration. 

In  aa  3(58,  when  the  patricians  were  resolved 
to  make  a  last  effort  against  the  rotations  of  C. 
Licinius  Stolo,  the  senate  appointed  Camillus,  a 
faithful  supporter  of  the  patricians,  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time.  His  magister  equitum  was  L.  Aemi- 
lius  Mamercinus,  But  Camillus,  who  probably 
saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  resist  any  further  the 
demands  of  the  plebeians,  resigned  the  office  soon 
after,  and  P.  Manlius  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  367,  when  a  fresh  war 
with  the  Gauls  broke  out,  Camillus,  who  was  now 
nearly  eighty  yean  old,  was  called  to  the  dictator- 
ship for  the  fifth  time.  His  magister  equitum  was 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus.  He  gained  a  great  victory, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  Two 
years  later,  B.  c  365,  he  died  of  the  plague.  Ca- 
millus is  the  great  hero  of  his  time,  and  stands 
forth  as  a  resolute  champion  of  his  own  order  until 
he  became  convinced  that  further  opposition  was  of 
no  avail.  His  history,  as  related  in  Plutarch  and 
Livy,  is  not  without  a  considerable  admixture  of 
legendary  and  traditional  fable,  and  requires  a 
careful  critical  sifting.  (PluL  Life  of  Camillu* ; 
Liv.  v.  10,  12,  14,  17,  19,  Ax.,  31,  32,  46,  49-55, 
vL  1-4,  6,  Ac,  18,  &c„  22,  &c,  38,  42,  vil  1  ; 
Diod.  xiv.  93;  Eutrop.  i.  20;  Val.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  2; 
Gellius,  xvii.  21 ;  Cic  pro  Dom.  32,  de  Re  PubL  L 
8,  Tuscul.  i.  37,  Fragm.  p.  462 ;  Ascon.  pro  Scaur. 
p.  30,  ed.  Orelli.) 

2.  Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
When  the  praetorship  was  instituted  in  B.  c  367, 
Caniillus  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  first  in- 
vested with  it  (Liv.  viL  1 ;  Suid.  ».  r.  Tlpalrvp.) 

3.  L.  Furius  M.  f.  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
In  a  c  350,  when  one  of  the  consuls  was  ill,  and 
the  other,  Popillins  Lacnas,  returned  from  the  Gal- 
lic war  with  a  severe  wound,  L.  Furius  Camillus 
was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  became  his  magister  equitum. 
Camillus,  who  was  as  much  a  patrician  in  his  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  as  his  father,  did  not  accept 
the  names  of  any  plebeians  who  offered  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  thus  caused 
the  consulship  to  be  given  to  patricians  only.  The 
senate,  delighted  with  this,  exerted  all  its  influence 
in  raising  him  to  the  consulship  in  B.  c  349.  He 
then  nominated  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  as  his 
colleague,  who  however  died  during  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Gallic  war.  Camillus,  who  now  re- 
mained sole  consul,  caused  the  command  against 
the  Gauls  to  be  given  to  himself  extra  Mortem. 
Two  legions  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  eight  others  were  divided  between 
him  and  the  praetor  L.  Pinarius,  whom  he  sent 
to  protect  the  coast  against  some  Greek  pirates, 
who  in  that  year  infested  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Camillus  routed  the  Gauls  in  the  Pomptine  dis- 
trict, and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Apu- 
lia. This  battle  against  the  Gauls  is  famous  in 
Roman  story  for  the  single  combat  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corvus  with  a  bold  and  presumptuous  Gaul. 
After  the  battle,  Camillas  honoured  the  gallantry 
•f  Valerius  with  a  present  of  ten  oxen  and  a  golden 


crown.  Camillus  then  joined  the  praetor  Pinarius 
on  the  coast ;  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
accompbshed  against  the  Greeks,  who  soon  after 
disappeared.  (Liv.  vii.  24-26  ;  Cic.  De  Sated.  12  ; 
Gell.  ix.  11.) 

4.  L.  Furius  Sp.  r.  M.  n.  Camillus,  son  of  No. 
2,  consul  in  B.  c  338,  together  with  C.  Maenius. 
He  fought  in  this  year  succe  ssfully  against  the  Ti- 
bu  nines,  and  took  their  town  Tibur.  The  two  con- 
suls united  completed  the  subjugation  of  Latium ; 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  eques- 
trian statues,  then  a  rare  distinction,  were  erected 
to  them  in  the  forum.  Camillus  further  distin- 
guished himself  by  advising  his  countrymen  to 
treat  the  Latins  with  mildness.  In  bl  c  325  he 
was  elected  consul  a  second  time,  together  with 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Sceeva.  In  this  year  war  was 
declared  against  the  Veatiuians,  and  Camillus  ob- 
tained Samnium  for  his  province;  but  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  war,  he  was  attacked  by  a  se- 
vere illness,  and  was  ordered  to  nominate  L.  Papirios 
Cursor  dictator  to  continue  the  war.  (Liv.  viii,  13, 
16,  &c.,  29 ;  Pltn.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  5.) 

5.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  consul  in  A.  d.  8  (FasL 
Cap.),  and  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, defeated  in  a.  d.  1 7,  the  Numidian  Tacfarinas, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  Numidians  and 
Mauretanians.  It  is  expressly  stated,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  he  was  the  first  who 
revived  the  military  fame  of  the  Furii  Camilli. 
The  senate,  with  the  consent  of  Tiberius,  honoured 
him  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  a  distinction 
which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  with  impunity  on 
account  of  his  unassuming  character.  (Tac  Amu. 
ii  52,  Hi.  20.) 

6.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  sumamed  Scriboni- 
anur,  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d. 
32,  together  with  Cn.  Doroitius.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate  of 
Dalmatia,  and  revolted  with  his  legions,  probably 
in  the  hope  of  raising  himself  to  the  throne.  But 
he  was  conquered  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  insurrection,  a.  b.  42,  sent  into  exile 
and  died  in  a.  d.  53,  either  of  an  illness,  or,  as 
was  commonly  reported,  by  poison.  (Tac  Attn. 
vL  1,  xii.  52,  Hut.  i.  89,  ii.  75 ;  Suet  Claud.  13.) 

7.  Furius  Camillus,  likewise  sumamed  Scr»- 
BONiANUs,  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  together  with  his  mother  Junia,  a.  d.  53, 
for  having  consulted  the  Chaldaenns  about  the  time 
when  Claudius  was  to  die.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  52, 
Hut.  ii.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  CAMILLUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  Cicero,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  worldly  prudence  and  judgment,  and  often 
consulted  him  on  matters  of  business  and  law. 
At  Cicero's  table  he  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  was 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  news,  and  extreme  per- 
sonal neatness.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the 
letters  of  Cicero  (ad  Att.  v.  8,  vi.  1,  5,  xi.  16,  23, 
xiii.  6,  33,  ad  Fam.  ix.  20,  xiv.  5,  14),  from  one 
of  which  (<vi  Fam.  v.  20)  it  appears,  that  Camillus 
was  consulted  by  Cicero  upon  a  matter  connected 
with  the  jus  praediatorium,  which  was  a  branch  of 
the  revenue  law  of  Rome,  and  was  so  difficult  and 
intricate  that  some  jurists  specially  devoted  them- 
selves to  its  study.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Praes.)[  J.T.G.] 

CAMI'SSARES,  a  Carian,  father  of  Datames, 
was  high  in  favour  with  Artaxerxes  II.(Mnemon), 
by  whom  he  was  made  satrap  of  a  part  of  Cilicia 
bordering  on  CoDuadocLa,    He  fell  in  the  war  of 
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Artaierxe*  against  the  Cadusii,  b.  c  385,  and  was 
foccerded  in  bit  satrapy  by  his  son.  (Nep.  DaL  1 ; 
wrap.  Diod.  xr.  8,  10  ;*  Plut.  A  riot,  24.)   [E.  E.] 

CAMOENAE.  [Camknae.] 

CAM  PA'N  US,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Tungri 
in  the  war  of  Civilis  against  the  Romans,  in  a.  d. 
71.  (Tac  HitL  iv.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

CAM PA'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  quoted  in  the 
Digest,  once  by  Valens  (Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  s.  47),  and 
once  by  Pomponius.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  a.  34.  §  1.) 
At  both  Valens  and  Pomponius  lived  about  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  Campanus 
probably  nourished  about  the  commencement  of 
the  second  century.     Both  the  passages  quoted 

A  Cocceius  Campanus,  to  whom  was  addressed 
i  rescript  of  the  emperors  Severn*  and  Antoninus 
(Dig.  36,  tit.  1,  a.  '29),  must  have  been  of  later 
dale,  though  be  is  confounded  with  the  jurist  by 
fiertrandufl.  (Menag.  A  mom.  Jur.  c  38 ;  Maian- 
aoi.  orf  30  JCfew,  ii  p.  197.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAMPASPE,  called  Pancaste  (ILryird/mj) 
by  AeUan,  and  Pacate  (TUutdrri)  by  Lucian,  of  La- 
h*«a,  the  favourite  concubine  of  Alexander,  and  the 
Srst  with  whom  be  is  said  to  have  had  intercourse. 
Applies  being  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint 
(ampaspe  naked,  fell  in  lore  with  her,  whereupon 
Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  present.  Accord- 
ing to  some  she  was  the  model  of  Apelles'  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
according  to  others  Phrvne  was  the  original  of  this 
painting.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  34;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  12  ;  Lucian,  Imag.  1  ;  A  then, 
iiii.  p.  591  ;  corap.  Anadyomxnx.) 

CAMPE  (Kd>wn),  a  monster  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  Tartarus  to  guard  the  Cyclops.  It  was 
kiBed  br  Zeus  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of 
the  Cyclop*  against  the  Titans.  (Apollod.  i.  2.  §  1.) 
Diodorus  (iii.  72)  mentions  a  monster  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  slain  by  Dionysus,  and  which 
Nonces  (Dicmyu  xviii.  237,  &c)  identifies  with 
tie  former.  [L.  S.] 

CAMU'RIUS,  a  common  soldier  of  the  tenth 
i^gion,  who  was  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Galba 
according  to  most  authorities  consulted  by  Tacitus. 
(//*.  L  41.)  [L.  S.J 

CAXA.  [Canur,  Q.  Gkllius.] 
CAN  ACE  (Kowbru),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  whence  she  is  called  Aeolis  ( Call im.  Hymn. 
m  Vtr.  100),  who  had  several  children  by  Poseidon. 
(  ApoQod.  i.  7.  §  3,  &c.)  She  entertained  an  un- 
natural love  for  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 
account  was  killed  by  her  own  father ;  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  she  herself,  as  well  as  Macareus, 
pot  an  end  to  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab.  238,  242 ; 
Ot.  Hrr.  11.)  [L.S.] 

CA'NACHUS  (Kfcaxot).  1.  A  Sicyonian  ar- 
tist, about  whone  age  the  greatest  uncertainty  long 
prevailed,  as  one  work  of  his  is  mentioned  which 
most  have  Wen  executed  before  OL  75,  and  an- 
ther 80  yean  later,  which  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 
is.  impassable.  The  fact  is,  that  there  were  two 
artists  of  the  name  of  Canachus,  both  of  Sicyon, 
i»d  prvbably  grandfather  and  grandson.  This  was 
int  ku^yf-vted  by  Schorn  ( VA.  d.  Stud.  d.  Orieck. 
A'iaa&r,  p.  1991  and  adopted  by  Thiersch  (Kpoch. 
Anm.  pp.  38-44),  K.  0.  MiiUer,  and  Bockh.  The 
M  which  roust  have  been  finished  B.C.  480,  was 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Philcsius  at  Miletus, 
fiit  statue  having  been  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 
Xerxes  after  his  defeat  in  Orcecc,  a.  c.  479.  Mlil- 


ler  {KuHstbtatti  1821,  N.  16)  thinks,  that  this  sta- 
tue cannot  have  been  executed  before  B.  c  494,  at 
which  time  Miletus  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by 
Dareius ;  but  Thiersch  (L  c )  shews  that  the  colos- 
sus might  very  well  have  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  therefore  needs  not  have  been  placed  there 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Finding  that  all 
indications  point  to  the  interval  between  01. 60  and 
68  (b.  c  540-508),  he  has  given  these  32  years  as 
the  time  during  which  Canachus  flourished.  Thus 
the  age  of  our  artist  coincides  with  that  of  Callon, 
whose  contemporary  he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (vii. 
18.  §  6).  He  was  likewise  contemporary  with 
Agelnda%  who  flourished  about  OL  66  [Aqkla- 
das)  ;  for,  together  with  this  artist  and  with  bis 
own  brother,  Aristocles,  he  executed  three  Muses, 
who  symbolically  represented  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music  Be- 
sides these  works,  we  find  the  following  mentioned*. 
Riding  (KcAirWforro)  boys  (Plin.  If.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19);  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  wrought  in  gold  and 
ivory  (Paus.  il  10.  §4);  one  of  Apollo  Ismenius 
at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  and  so  very  like  the 
Apollo  Philesius  of  Miletus,  which  was  of  metal,  that 
one  could  instantly  recognize  the  artist  (Paus. 
ix.  1 0.  §  2.)  For  Cicero's  judgment  of  Canachus's 
performances,  see  Calamis. 

2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably  the  grandson  of 
the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  ancients.  He  and  Patrocles  cast  the  statues  of 
two  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ae- 
gospotnmoR,  b.  c  405.  (Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)  [W.  I.] 

CANA'NUS,  IOANNES  ('IwdWur  K«w(5f), 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
by  Sultan  Miirad  II.  in  a.d.  1422  (a.  h.  826). 
The  title  of  it  is  Anf*yn<nj  -rtpi  tow  it/  Kmv<rravri- 
voufoAei  yeyor6ros  iro\4uov  word  rd  crwA'  fror 
(a.  m.  30),  St*  6  'Auovpdr  litis  (Bei)  mplwtei 
ravrp  fieri  Surd/tews  jBoptfar,  &c.  It  was  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leo  A  11a- 
tius,  together  with  Georgius  Acropolita  and  Joe], 
and  accompanied  with  the  notes  by  the  editor  and 
by  Theodore  Douta,  Paris,  1651,  fol.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Immanuel  Bekker,  appended  to 
the  edition  of  Phranzeg,  Bonn,  1838,  with  a  new 
Latin  translation.  (Fabric  BM.  Grate,  vii.  pp. 
773,  774.)  [W.  P.] 

CANDA'CE  (Kai/2d/r*j),  a  queen  of  that  portion 
of  Aethiopia  which  had  Mcroe  for  its  metropolis. 
In  B.  c.  22,  she  invaded  Egypt,  being  encouraged 
by  supposing  that  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Aelius  Gallus  against  Arabia,  in  B.  c.  24,  had 
weakened  the  Romans.  She  advanced  into  the 
Tbebaid,  ravaging  the  country,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Roman  garrisons  at  Elephantine, 
Sycne,  and  Philae  ;  but  Petronius,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gallus  jn  the  government  of  the  province, 
compelled  her  to  retreat,  and  defeated  her  with 
great  loss  in  her  own  territory  near  the  town  of 
Pselcha.  This  place  he  took,  and  also  Premnis 
and  Nabata,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  son  of  the 
queen  commanded.  After  he  had  withdrawn, 
Candace  attacked  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  Prem- 
nis ;  but  Petronius  hastily  returned,  and  again  de- 
feated her.  On  this  she  sent  amtiasMtdors  to  Au- 
gustus, who  was  then  at  Samoa,  and  who  received 
them  favourably,  and  even  remitted  the  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  country.  Strabo, 
who  tells  us  that  Candace  was  a  woman  of  a 
manly  spirit,  also  favours  us  with  the  information 
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that  she  was  Mind  of  one  eye.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp. 
819—821;  Dion  Caw.  liii.  29,  liv.  5.)  Her 
name  seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  queens 
of  Acthiopia  (Plin.  //.  iV.  vi.  29;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  6.  §  5;  Acts,  viii.  27) ;  and  it  appears  from 
Eu&ebiui  (Hi$L  Ecd.  ii.  1.  §  10),  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Aethiopians  to  be  governed  by 
women,  though  Oecumenius  thinks  {Comm.  in 
Arts,  I.  &),  that  Candace  was  only  the  common 
name  of  the  queen-mother*,  the  nation  regarding 
the  sun  alone  as  their  father  and  king,  and  their 
princes  as  the  sun's  children.  [E.  E.] 

CANDAULES  (KariaiiAqs),  known  also 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Myrsilus,  was 
the  last  Heracleid  king  of  Lydia.  According  to 
the  account  in  Herodotus  and  Justin,  he  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  his  wife's  beauty,  and  insisted 
on  exhibiting  her  unveiled  charms,  but  without 
her  knowledge,  to  Gyges,  his  favourite  officer. 
Gyges  was  seen  by  the  queen  as  he  was  stealing 
from  her  chamber,  and  the  next  day  she  summoned 
him  before  her,  intent  on  vengeance,  and  bade  him 
choose  whether  he  would  undergo  the  punishment 
of  death  himself,  or  would  consent  to  murder  Can- 
daules  and  receive  the  kingdom  together  with  her 
hand.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mcrmna- 
dae,  about  a  c.  715.  In  Plato  the  story,  in  the 
form  of  the  well-known  fable  of- the  ring  of  Gyges, 
serves  the  purpose  of  moral  allegory.  Plutarch, 
following  in  one  place  the  story  of  Herodotus, 
speaks  in  another  of  Gyges  as  making  war  against 
Candaules  with  the  help  of  some  Carian  auxilia- 
ries. (Herod,  i.  7—13;  Just  i.  7;  Plat.  de 
Iirpub.  ii.  pp.  359,  360 ;  Cic.  de  Of.  iii.  9 ;  Pint. 
Quaett.  G'raec  45,  Sympoa.  i.  5.  §  1 ;  comp.  Thirl- 
walPs  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.)  Candaules  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  in  two  passages  as  having  given 
Bularchus,  the  painter,  a  huge  sum  of  money 
(M  pari  rependit  auro")  for  a  picture  representing 
a  battle  of  the  Magnetes.  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  vii.  38, 
xxxv.  8 ;  comp.  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  682.)       [E.  E.] 

CA'NDIDUS  (KoVSiooi),  a  Greek  author,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  emperors  Commodus 
and  Severus,  about  a.  n.  200,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Hexameron,  which  is  referred  to  by  Eusebius. 
(Hist.  Ecd.  v.  27  ;  comp.  Hieronym.  De  Seriptor. 
AW.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  an  Arian  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  author  of  a 
tract  **  De  Gcnerationc  Divina,"  nddres^d  to  his 
friend  Marius  Victorious,  who  wrote  in  reply  44  De 
Gcnerationc  Verbi  Divini  sive  Confutatorium  Can- 
didi  Ariani  ad  eundem."  Mabillon  published  in 
his  Analects  (Paris  1685,  foL)  *  "Fragmentum 
Epislolae  Candidi  Ariani  ad  Marium  Victorinum," 
which  Oudin  first  pointed  out  to  be  in  reality  a 
portion  of  the  "  De  Gcnerationc  Divina.1'  Both 
are  printed  in  the  Bibliothcca  Patrum  of  Galland, 
vol.  viii.  [Victorinus.]  (Oudin,  De  Script.  EccL 
vol.  i.  p.  528 ;  Schonemann,  liiU.  Patrum  Latino- 
rum,  c.  iv.  13  and  14,  Lips.  1792.)     [W.  R,] 

CA'NDIDUS  ISAUKUS  {KirtAos'lvavpos), 
a  Byzantine  historian,  a  native  of  Isauria,  whence 
his  surname  Isaurus.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  and  held  a  high  public  office 
in  his  native  country.  He  is  called  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  an  orthodox  Christian,  which  is  in- 
ferred from  his  advocating  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  His  history  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  in  three  books,  which  is  now  lost,  began 


with  the  election  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Three ian, 
and  came  down  to  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Isauriau. 
It  therefore  embraced  the  period  from  a.  d.  457  to 
491.  A  summary  of  its  contents  is  preserved  in 
Pbotius  (cod.  79),  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  few  facts  concerning  the  life  of  Candid  us 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  censures  the 
style  of  the  historian  for  its  affectation  of  poetical 
beauties.  A  small  fragment  of  the  work  is  pre- 
served by  Suidas  (*.  v.  x<<f>T«).  The  extant  frag- 
ments of  Candidus  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
M  Eclogae  Historicorum  de  Reb.  ByxV  ed.  Labbe, 
which  forms  an  appendix  to  M  Excerpta  de  Legs- 
tionibus,  &c."  ed.  D.  Hoesehelius,  published  by  C 
A.  Fabrotua,  Paris,  1648.  They  are  also  contained 
in  the  edition  of  Dcxippus,  Eunapius,  &c  published 
in  the  Bonn  collection  of  Byzantine  writers.  (Comp. 
Hanke,  Byz.  Rer.  Script  ii.  3,  p.  672,  &c;  Fabric 
BihL  Graec,  vii.  p.  543.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUS,  VESPRO'NIUS,  one  of  the 
consular  envoys  despatched  by  Didius  Julianus 
and  the  senate  in  A.  o.  192,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  troops  of  Septimius  Severus  to  abandon 
their  leader,  who  had  been  declared  a  public  ene- 
my. Not  only  did  Candidus  fail  in  accomplishing 
the  object  of  his  mission,  but  he  very  narrowly 
escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers,  who  re- 
collected the  harshness  he  had  formerly  displayed 
towards  those  under  his  command.  We  find  him, 
nevertheless,  at  a  subsequent  period  (193)  employ- 
ed as  a  legate  by  Severus,  first  in  Asia  Minor, 
against  Pescennius  Niger,  and  afterwards  (194) 
against  the  Arabians  and  other  barbarous  tribes  on 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  On  both 
occasions  he  did  good  service  ;  for,  by  his  exhorta- 
tions and  example,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
turned  at  the  great  battle  of  Nicaea;  and,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Lateranus,  he  reduced  to  sub- 
mission the  turbulent  chiefs  of  Adiabene  and  Os- 
roenc.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiii.  16,  lxxiv.  6,  lxxv.  2; 
Spartian.  Julian.  5.)  [W.  R.] 

CANDYBUS  (KsfriuCss),  a  son  of  Deucalion, 
from  whom  Candy  ba,  a  town  in  Lycia,  was  believed 
to  have  received  its  name.  (Steph.  By*.  #.r.)  [L.S.] 
CANE'THUS  (Kdntfoj),  two  mythical  person- 
ages one  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  second  the  son 
of  Atlas  and  father  of  Canthus  in  Euboea,  from 
whom  a  mountain  in  Euboea  near  Chalcis  derived 
its  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
78 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  [L.  S.] 

CANI'DIA,  whose  real  name  was  Gratidia,  as 
we  learn  from  the  scholiasts,  was  a  Neapolitan 
hetaira  beloved  by  Horace ;  but  when  she  deserted 
him,  he  revenged  himself  upon  her  by  holding  her  up 
to  contempt  as  an  old  sorceress.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  5th  and  17th  Epodes,  and  of  the  8th  Satire 
of  the  first  book.  The  Palinodia  in  the  16th  ode 
of  the  1st  book  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  poems. 
Horace  attacks  her  by  the  name  of  Canidia  because 
her  real  name  Gratidia  conveyed  the  idea  of  what 
was  pleasing  and  agreeable,  while  the  assumed  one 
was  associated  with  gray  hairs  and  old  age.  (Comp. 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  48  ;  SchoL  Acr.  and  Cruqu.  ad  toe. 
and  ad  Sot.  i.  8.  24.) 

P.  CANI'DIUS  CRASSUS.  [Casssus.] 
CANl'NA,  C.  CLAU'DIUS,  consul  in  &  c 
285  and  273.  [Claudius.] 

CANI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned 
in  early  Roman  history.  It  came  into  notice  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
C.  Caninius  Rebilus,  praetor  in  a  c.  171,  was  the 
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first  member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  any  of  the 
curule  office* ;  but  the  first  Caninius  who  was  con- 
sul was  C.  Caniniua  Rcbilus  in  a  c.  45.  The  chief 
families  are  those  of  Galli'8  and  Rebilus  :  wc 
also  meet  with  the  surname  of  Sathius,  and  a 
Caninius  Salluttius  is  mentioned  who  was  adopted 
by  some  member  of  this  gens.  [Sallustiue.] 

C.  CA'NIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  defended 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  when  he  was  accused  by  M. 
Aemilius  Scauros  in  B.  c  107.  Cicero  relates  an 
amusing  tale  of  how  this  Canias  was  taken  in  by 
a  banker  at  Syracuse,  of  the  name  of  Pythiua,  in 
the  purchase  of  some  property.  (Cic.  de  OraL  iL 
69,<fc  OJK  iii.  14.) 

CA'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rupub.] 

CANNUTIUS.  [Canutius.] 

CANO'BUS  or  CANO'PUS  (KdWot  or  Ko*- 
wwoi ),  according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman 
of  Menelaus,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in 
Egypt,  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and 
was  buried  by  Menelaus  on  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Canobtis  which  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  801 ;  Conon,  Narrat.  8  ;  Nicnnd.  Ther.  309, 
Sec;  Schol.  ad  Aeliatt.  V.  //.  xt.  18;  Steph.  Byz. 
$.  r.;  Tac.  Armal.  iL  60;  Dionys.  Pcrieg.  13;  Aram. 
Marcell.  xxil  16  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  287.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Canobus  was  worship- 
ped in  Egypt  as  a  divine  being,  and  was  represent- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  jar  with  small  feet,  a  thin 
neck,  a  swollen  body,  and  a  round  back.  (Epi- 
phan.  Ancorat.  §  108 ;  Rufin.  Hid.  Eccle*.  ii.  26  ; 
Suid.  s.  r.  Kc£»wo».)  The  identification  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  with  the  Greek  hero  Canobus  is 
of  course  a  mere  fiction,  and  was  looked  upon  in 
this  light  even  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(  Armid.  Orat.  Aeyypt.  vol.  iL  p.  359,  &c  ed.  Jebb.) 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  a  number  of 
jar*  with  the  head  cither  of  some  animal  or  of  a 
human  being  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  images 
of  gods  and  hieroglyphics.  (Dtxrijrtion  de  rEgtq>te% 
L  pi.  10,  iL  pL  36,  92;  Montfaucon,  tAntupikt, 
tjrpliq.  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  pi.  132-134.)  Such  jars  are 
also  seen  on  Egyptian,  especially  Canobian,  coins. 
(  Vaillant,  Ilia.  'Ptolem.  p.  205.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  I 
performing  religious  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  it  may  I 
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be  that  some  deities  were  symbolically  represented 
in  this  manner ;  but  a  particular  jar-god,  as  wor- 
shipped at  Canobus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter except  Rufinus,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly 
doubtful  Modern  critics  accordingly  believe,  that 
the  god  called  Canobus  may  be  some  other  divinity 
worshipped  in  that  place,  or  the  god  SerapU,  who 
was  the  chief  deity  of  Canobus.  But  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity.  (See  Jablon- 
sky,  Panih.  Aegypt.  iiL  p.  151  ;  Hug,  Uniertuck- 
ungen  iiber  den  XfyUttu,  &c. ;  Creuxer,  Dionyrius, 
p.  109,  &c„  Symbol.  L  p.  225,  &c)       [L.  S.] 

CANTACUZE'NUS,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Byzantine  families.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cantacuxeni  belonged  to  the 
nobility  at  Constantinople  long  before  the  time  of 
its  supposed  founder,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are  at  present  several  Greek  nobles 
who  style  themselves  princes  Cantacuxeni,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  descended  from 
the  imperial  Cantacuxeni,  of  whom,  however,  there 
are  probably  descendants  living  in  Italy,  although 
they  have  dropt  the  name  of  their  ancestors. 

1.  The  first  Cantacuzenus  who  became  distin- 
guished in  history  was  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
fleet  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus.  He  be- 
sieged Laodiceia,  and  was  victorious  in  Da]  ma  tin 
in  the  war  with  Bohcmond  in  1 107- 

2.  Joannks  Cantacuzenus,  the  6on  or  grandson 
of  No.  1,  married  Maria  Comnena,  the  daughter  of 
Andronicus  Comnenus  Sebastocrator  and  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  was  killed 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks- Seljuks  about  1174. 

3.  Manuel  Cantacuzenus,  son  of  No.  2, 
blinded  by  the  emperor  Manuel 

4.  Joannks  Cantacuzenus,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  3,  blinded  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus, but  nevertheless  made  Caesar  by  the  em- 
peror Isaac  Angelus,  whose  sister  Irene  he  had 
married.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Bulga- 
rians after  1195. 

5.  Thbodorur,  perhaps  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  courageous  opponents 
of  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus;  he  was  killed  in 
1183. 


6.  Manuel  Cantacuzenus,  dux  under  John  Vatatzes,  emperor  of  Nicaea ;  died  subsequently 

to  the  year  1261 :  his  children  probably  were, 


1.  Cantacuzenus,  praefect  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  died  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
lln  the  elder  (1283—1328);  married  Theodora  IV 
laoologina  (Tarchaniota),  who  died  in  1342. 


2.  Cantacuzenus. 
Nicephorus. 


3.  A  daughu-i 


1.  Joannes  VI.  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  in  1347. 
[Joannes  VI.]  He  married  Irene,  daugh- 
ter of  Andronicus  Aaan  Protovestiarius,  and 

Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria. 


2.  Nicephorus        3.  A  daughter,  married  Con 


Matthaeus  Asanea  Cantacu-  2. 
aenus,  eo-emperor  in  1 355,  3. 
and  abdicated  in  the  same 
y«ar.  [Matthaeus.]  He 
died  before  his  father.   He  4. 
married  Irene  Palaeologina. 


Thomas. 
Manuel,  duke 
of  Sparta,  died 
1380. 

Andronicus, 
died  1348. 


i.  Maria, 
ried  Nicepho- 
ru*  Ducas 

Anpeh»*» 
despot  of 
Acamania. 


Theodora, 
married 
Umhan, 
sultan  of 
tltc  Tirrkft- 
OsniiinKs. 


7. 


! 

llelenn, 
married 
Jonr.iiv*  V. 
PaUeo- 
lojnus 
cm  pom  r. 

2d  2 
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1 .  Joannes,  2.  Demetrius 
despet.  SebaMo- 


3.  George  Suche- 
tai,   a  great 


Theodora, 
a  nun. 


I 

Helena,  married 
])avid  Comnenus, 
of 


6. 


I 

Irene,  married 
George  Bran- 
kowicx,  prince 


prince  of  Meswene, 
where  he  died. 


submitted  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  about  1460.  He  fled  to 
He  married  Maria,  sumanied  Cluchia,  but  no  issue  is  known. 


There  arc  several  other  Cantacuxeni  conspicuous 
in  Byzantine  history,  whoae  parentage  cannot  be 
corrcctlv  established.  (Du  Cange,  Familiae  Byza»- 
timae,  p!258,  Ac.)  [W.  P.] 

CATStTHARUS  (Ki^o^oj),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  (Suid.  t.  v.;  Eudoc.  p.  269.)  The  only 
thing  we  hare  to  guide  us  in  determining  his  age  is, 
that  the  comedy  entitled  Symmachia,  which  com- 
monly went  by  the  name  of  Plato,  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Cantharus,  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet. 
Besides  some  fragments  of  the  Symmachia,  we 
possess  a  few  of  two  other  comedies,  vis,  the  Medeia 
(Suid.  and  Mich.  ApostoL  *.  v.  'Apdiun  cuiKirryt ; 
Pollux,  iv.  61),  and  Tereus.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  81  ; 
Mich.  ApostoL  >.  r.  'Afrircuo.)  Of  two  other 
comedies  mentioned  by  Suidas,  the  Nvpui)Kts  and 
the  'AijJoVti,  no  fragments  are  extant  (Meineke, 
Hist.  Crit.  Cum.  Grnec  p.  251.)  [L.  S.] 

CA  NTHARUS  (Kdrfcuw),  a  statuary  and 
embosser  of  Sicyon,  the  son  of  Alexis  and  pupil  of 
Eutychides.  (Pans,  ri.  3.  §  3.)  According  to  Pliny 
(H.N.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19),  there  flourished  an  artist 
Eutychides  about  ac.  300.  If  this  was  the  teacher 
of  Cantharus  a*  is  probable,  his  father  Alexis  can- 
not  have  been  the  artist  of  that  name  who  is  reck- 
oned by  Pliny  (/.  c.)  amongst  the  pupils  of  the 
older  Polydetus,  for  this  Polycletus  was  already 
an  old  man  at  a  c.  420.  Cantharus,  therefore,  flou- 
rished about  a  c.  268.  He  seems  to  hare  excelled 
in  athletes.  (Paus.  ri.  3.  §  3,  ri.  17.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CANTHUS  (KaVtfor),  an  Argonaut,  is  called  a 
son  of  Canethua  and  grandson  of  Abas,  or  a  son  of 
Abas  of  Euboea.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  78;  Orph. 
Argon.  139;  Val.  Flacc.  L  453.)  He  is  said  to 
hare  been  killed  in  Libya  bv  Cephalion  or  Caphau- 
rus.  (Hvgin.  Fab.  14;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ir.  1495; 
Val.  Flacc.  ri.  317,  rii.  422.)  [L.  S.] 

L.  CANTl'LIUS,  a  scribe  or  secretary  of  one 
of  tho  pontiffs,  committed  incest  with  a  Vestal 
virgin  in  the  second  Punic  war,  a  c.  216,  and  was 
flogged  to  death  in  the  comitium  by  the  pontile* 
maximuft.    (Lir.  xxii.  57.) 

M.  CA'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  a  c  293, 
accused  L.  Tostumius  Mcgellus,  who  aroided  a 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatus  of  Sp.  Carrilius  Max- 
imus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites  in  this  year. 
(Lir.  x.  46.) 

CANULEIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Persons  of  this 
name  occur  occasionally  in  the  early  as  well  as  the 
Litter  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  none  of  them 
erer  obtained  the  consulship.  The  only  surname 
in  the  Gens  is  Dives  :  all  the  other  Canuleii  are 
mentioned  without  any  cognomen.  [Canulbius.] 

CANULEIUS.  1.  C.  Canulbius,  tribune  of 
the  pleba,  B.  c  445,  was  the  proposer  of  the 
law,  establishing  connubium  between  the  patricians 
and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables.    He  alto  proposed  a  law 


giving  the  people  the  option  <A  choosing  the  con- 
suls from  either  the  patricians  or  the  pleba  ;  but  to 
preserve  the  consulship  in  their  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  some  concessions  to  the  pleba,  the 
patricians  resolved,  that  three  military  tribunes, 
with  consular  power,  should  be  elected  indifferently 
from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consuls.  (Li v. 
iv.  1 — 6  ;  Cic  de  Rep.  ii.  37  ;  Florua,  L  25  ; 
Dionys.  xi.  57,  58.) 

2.  M.  Canulbius,  tribune  of  the  pleb*, 
a  c.  420,  accused  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  who 
had  been  consul  in  a  c.  423,  on  account  of  his 
misconduct  in  the  Volscian  war.  [Atratinus, 
No.  5.]  Canuleius  and  his  colleagues  introduced 
in  the  senate  this  year  the  subject  of  on  assignment 
of  the  public  land.   (Liv.  iv.  44.) 

3.  L.  Canulbius,  one  of  the  five  Roman  le- 
gates sent  by  the  senate  to  the  Actokans,  a  c 
174.    (Liv.  xti.  25.) 

4.  Canulbius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Egpyt  pre- 
viously to  a  c  160.   (Polyb.  xxxi  18.) 

5.  C  Canulbius,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  a  a 
100,  accused  P.  Furius,  who  was  so  much  detested 
by  the  people,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  before 
he  commenced  his  defence.  ( Appian,  B.  C.  L  33  ; 
comp.  Cic.  pro  Rabir.  9  ;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  105, 
p.  43,  ed.  Keimar.) 

6.  L.  Canulbius,  one  of  the  publicani,  engaged 
in  farming  the  duties  paid  on  imported  and  exported 
good*  at  tbe  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  Verrea  was 
governor  of  Sicily,  a  c.  73 — 71.  (Cic  Verr.  iu 
70,  74.) 

7.  M.  Canulbius,  defended  by  Hortensius  and 
Cotta,  but  on  what  occasion  is  unknown.  (Cic. 
BruL  92.) 

8.  Canulbius,  mentioned  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters  in  a  c.  49  (ad  AtL  x.  5),  is  otherwise  un- 
known. 

9.  L.  Canulbius,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  the 
war  with  Pompey,  a  c.  48,  was  sent  by  Caesar  into 
Kpeirus  in  order  to  collect  corn.  (Caea.  B.  C.  iiL 42.) 

CAN  US,  Q.  GELLIUS,  a  friend  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  was  struck  out  of  the  proscription 
in  a  c.  43  by  Antony  on  account  of  the  friendship 
of  the  latter  with  Atticus.  (Nepos,  Alt.  10;  comp. 
Cic.  ad  AtL  xiii  31,  xv.  21.)  The  Cana  to  whom 
there  was  some  talk  of  marrying  young  Q.  Cicero, 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  this  Gellius  Canus. 
(Ad  AtL  xiii.  41,  42.) 

CANUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
promised  his  friends,  when  he  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Caligula,  to  appear  to  them  after  his 
death,  and  inform  them  of  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  quitting  the  body.  He  is  said  to  have  fulfilled 
this  promise  by  appearing  in  a  vision  to  one  of  his 
friends  named  Antiochua.  (Scnec.  dt  Aitimi 
Trawpt.  14  ;  Pint  ap.  S}fnceU.  p.  330,  d.) 

CANU'SIUS  or  OANU'SIUS  (ror*sW),*P- 
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parently  a  Greek  historian,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Julias  Caesar ;  for  it  is  on 
tbe  authority  of  Canusius  that  Plutarch  {Out.  22) 
rrlau-*,  that  when  the  senate  decreed  a  application 
oq  account  of  the  successful  proceeding*  of  Caesar 
in  Gaol,  b.  C  55,  Cato  declared  that  Caesar  ought 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  bartarians,  to  atone  for 
Lis  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.        [L.  S.] 

P.  CANUTIUS,  or  CANNUTIUS,  was  born 
in  Use  same  year  as  Cicero,  b.  C  106,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  the  latter  as  the  most  eloquent  orator 
oct  of  the  senatorial  order.  After  the  death  of  P. 
Sdpicius  Rufua,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted orators  of  his  time,  and  who  left  no  orations 
behind  him,  P.  Canutius  composed  some  and  pub- 
La&ed  them  under  the  name  of  Sulpicius.  Canu- 
tios  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for 
CI oec tins  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  several  of  the  parties  connected  with  that 
disgraceful  a&ir.  (Cic.  BruL  56,  pro  CluenL  10, 
18,21,27.) 

TI.  CANUTIUS  or  CANNUTIUS,  tribune 
of  the  pleba  in  the  year  that  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated, a.  c  44,  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Antony. 
When  Octavianus  drew  near  to  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  October,  Canutius  went  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  learn  his  intentions ;  and 
upon  Octavianus  declaring  against  Antony,  Canu- 
tes conducted  him  into  the  city,  and  spoke  to  the 
people  on  his  behalf.  Shortly  afterwards,  Octa- 
tanos  went  into  Etruria  and  Antony  returned  to 
Hone ;  and  when  the  latter  summoned  the  senate 
on  the  Capitol  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  order 
to  declare  Octavianus  an  enemy  of  the  state,  be 
vouid  not  allow  Canutius  and  two  of  his  other 
cubeagues  t©  approach  the  Capitol,  lest  they  should 
pot  their  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
After  the  departure  of  Antony  from  Rome  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  Dec  Brutus  in  Cisalpine 
(j*oL  Canntius  had  full  scope  for  indulging  his 
hostility  to  Antony,  and  constantly  attacked  him 
in  the  most  furious  manner  (oontmna  roots  Ltce- 
ntaty  VelL  Pat.  ii.  64),  Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  triumvirate  in  the  following  year,  B.  c  43, 
Canutius  is  said  by  Velleius  Paterculus  {L  c)  to 
have  been  included  in  the  proscription  and  put  to 
death ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Perusinian  war,  b.  c.  40.  As  Octavianus 
had  deserted  the  senatorial  party,  Canutius  became 
one  of  his  enemies,  and  accordingly  joined  Fulvia 
sod  L.  Antonius  in  their  attempt  to  crush  him 
in  &  c  40 ;  but  falling  into  his  hands  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Perusia,  Canutius  was  put  to  death  by  his 
orders.  (Appian,  B.C.  iii.  41;  Dion  Cass.  xlv. 
*,  J  2;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xii.  3,  23,  Philipp.  iii.  9 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  49 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  14.) 

The  C.  Canutius,  whom  Suetonius  (de  Oar. 
ftiet  4)  mentions,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
this  Ti.  Canutius.  Whether  the  Canutius  spoken 
of  in  the  Dialogue  M  De  Oratoribus"  (c  21)  is  the 
Kooe  aa  either  P.  or  TL  Canutius,  or  a  different 

Tmn  altogether,  is  quite  uncertain. 

CA'PANEUS  (Kcrswtrff),  a  son  of  Hipponons 
sad  Aatynome  or  I-iodice,  the  daughter  of  I  phis. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  70;  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Phoen,  181  ; 
od Pimd.  AVm.  ix.  30.)  He  was  married  to  Euadne 
«r  Ianeira,  who  is  also  called  a  daughter  of  I  phis, 
sad  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Sthenelus. 
(&hoL  ad  Pimd,  OL  vi.  46  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.) 
He  »  as  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who  marched  from 
Argot,  arainst  Thebes,  where  he  had  his  station  at 


the  Ogygian  or  Electrian  gate.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  6; 
AcschyL  Sept.  c  Thrb.  423 ;  Pans.  ix.  8.  §  3.)  . 
During  the  siege  of  Thebes,  he  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  say,  that  even  the  fire  of  Zeus  should 
not  prevent  his  scaling  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but 
when  he  was  ascending  the  ladder,  Zeus  struck 
him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Phoen. 
1 172,  &c;  comp.  Soph.  Antig.  133;  Apollod.  iii.  C. 
§7;  Ov.  Met.  ix.  404.)  While  his  body  was  burning, 
his  wife  Euadne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  des- 
troyed herself.  (Apollod.  iii  7.  §  1 ;  Eurip.  Snppl. 
983,  Ac;  Philostr.  loan.  ii.  31 ;  Ov.  An  Am.  iii. 
21  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  243.)  Capaneus  is  one  of  those 
heroes  whom  Asclepius  was  believed  to  have  called 
back  into  life.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3.)  At  Delphi 
there  was  a  statue  of  Capaneus  dedicated  by  the 
Argives.  (Paus.  x.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPELIA'NUS.  [Gordiancs.] 

CAPELLA,  a  Roman  elegiac  poet  named  by 
Ovid,  concerning  whom  we  know  nothing.  (Ovid, 
Ep.  e*  Pont.  iv.  1 6.  36.)  [ W.  R.J 

CAPELLA,  ANTPSTIUS,  the  preceptor  of 
the  emperor  Commodus.  (Ijuuprid.  c.  1.)  [W.R.] 

CAPELLA,  MARTIA'NUS  MINEUS  FE- 
LIX, is  generally  believed  to  have  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
although  different  critics  have  fixed  upon  different 
epochs,  and  some,  in  opposition  to  all  internal  evi- 
dence, would  place  him  as  high  as  the  reigns  of 
.Maxim  in  us  and  the  Gordians.  In  MSS.  he  is 
frequently  styled  Afer  CarOiagtmensU  ;  and  since, 
when  speaking  of  himself,  he  employs  the  expres- 
sion "Beata  alumnum  urbs  Elisaae  qnem  videt,"  it 
seems  certain  that  the  city  of  Dido  was  the  place 
of  his  education,  if  not  of  his  birth  also.  The  as- 
sertions, tliat  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  proconsul, 
and  composed  his  book  at  Rome  when  far  advanced 
in  life,  rest  entirely  upon  a  few  ambiguous  and 
probably  corrupt  words,  which  admit  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  (Lib.  ix.  §  999.)  Indeed, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  of  his  personal  history, 
but  an  ancient  biography  is  said  to  exist  in  that 
portion  of  Barth's  Adversaria  which  has  never  yet 
been  published.  (Fabric.  BM.  Lot.  iii.  e.  17.)# 

The  great  work  of  Capet  la  is  composed  in  a  med- 
ley of  prose  and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fa- 
shion of  the  Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro  and  the  Saty- 
ricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter ;  while,  along  with  these, 
it  probably  suggested  the  form  into  which  Boethius 
has  thrown  his  Consolatio  Philosophise.  It  is  a 
voluminous  compilation,  forming  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  polite  learning  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  divided  into  nine  books.  The  first  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mystical  introduction 
to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated 
allegory,  entitled  the  Nuptials  of  Philology  and 
Mercury,  while  in  the  remaining  seven  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  of  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
which  once  were  believed  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  philosophy  and  science.  Thus,  the  third 
book  treats  of  Grammar ;  the  fourth  of  Dialectics, 
divided  into  Metaphysics  and  I^ogk ;  the  fifth  of 
Rhetoric ;  the  sixth  of  Geometry,  consisting  chiefly 
of  an  abstract  of  Geography,  to  which  are  appended 
a  few  simple  propositions  on  lines,  surfaces,  and  so- 
lids ;  the  seventh  of  Arithmetic,  devoted  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  properties  of  numbers ;  the  eighth  of 
Astronomy;  and  the  last  of  Music,  including  Poetry. 
We  find  here  an  immense  mass  of  learning,  but 
the  materials  are  ill-selected,  ill-arranged,  and 
ill-digested ;  though  from  amidst  much  that  is  dull 
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and  frivolous,  we  can  occasionally  extract  curious 
and  Taluable  information,  derived  without  doubt 
from  treatises  which  have  long  since  perished. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  one  remarkable  passage  (viii. 
§  857)  we  detect  a  hint  of  the  true  constitution  of 
the  solar  system.    It  is  here  so  distinctly  main- 
tained that  tlic  planets  Mercury  and  Venus  revolve 
round  the  sun,  and  not  round  the  earth,  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  these  bodies  and  to  each 
other  is  so  correctly  described,  that  the  historians 
of  science  have  considered  it  not  improbable  that 
Copernicus,  who  quotes  Martian  us,  may  have  de- 
rived the  first  germ  of  his  theory  from  this  source. 
The  style  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  looks 
like  a  caricature  of  Apulcius  and  Tertullian.    It  is 
overloaded  with  far-fetched  metaphors,  and  has  all 
the  sustained  grandiloquence,  the  pompous  preten- 
sion, and  the  striving  after  false  sublimity,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  African  school,  while  the  diction 
abounds  in  strange  words,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  harsh,  obscure,  and  barbarous.    Some  al- 
lowance must  be  made,  however,  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  book  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.    It  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  extensively  employed  as  a  manual  for 
the  purposes  of  education.    Hence  it  was  copied 
and  re-copied  by  the  monks,  and  being  of  course 
in  many  places  quite  unintelligible  to  them,  cor- 
ruptions crept  in,  and  the  text  soon  became  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.  The  oldest  MSS. 
are  those  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  the  same  university.    A  MS.  exposi- 
tion of  Capella,  written  by  Jo.  Scotus,  who  died  in 
075,  is  mentioned  by  L'Abbe  (BM.  Nov.  MSS. 
p.  45)  j  another,  the  work  of  Alexander  Neckam, 
who  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  described 
by  Leland  (Commentar.  de  Script.  Brit.  p.  214)  ; 
and  Perizonius  possessed  a  commentary  drawn  up 
by  Remigius  Antissiodorensis  about  the  year  888. 
In  modern  times,  Ugoletus  had  the  merit  of  first 
bringing  Capella  to  light ;  and  the  editio  princeps 
was  printed  at  Vicenza  by  Jlenricus  de  S.  Urso,  in 
fol.  1499,  under  the  care  of  Franciscus  Hodianus, 
who  in  a  prefatory  letter  boasts  of  having  corrected 
2000  errors.  This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of 
Mutina,  1500,  fol.;  of  Vienna,  with  the  notes  of 
Dubra viu*,  1516,  fol.;  of  Basle,  1532,  fol.;  of 
Lyons  1539, 8vo.;  of  Basle,  with  the  scholia,  &c, 
of  Vulcanius,  1577,  foL  in  a  voL  containing  also 
the  Origines  of  Isidorus.     But  all  these  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  Leyden,  8vo. 
1599,  with  the  remarks  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who 
wrote  his  commentary  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
with  the  assistance  probably  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  by 
whom  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  task.  This 
edition  was  with  justice  considered  the  best,  until 
the  appearance  of  that  by  U.  F.  Kopp,  4to.  Francf. 
1836,  which  is  immeasurably  superior,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  to  all  preceding  ones,  and  contains 
also  a  copious  collection  of  the  best  notes.  The 
last  book  was  included  by  Meibomius  in  his  **Auc- 
tores  Vet.  Musicae,"  Amst.  4to.  1652;  the  first 
two  were  published  separately  by  Walthard,  Bern, 
1 763, 8vo.,  and  by  J.  A.  Goetz  at  Nuremberg,  8vo. 
1704,  with  critical  and  explanatory  remarks.  The 
poetical  passages  are  inserted  in  the  Collcctio  Pi- 
saurensis,  vol.  vi.  p.  69. 

The  popularity  of  Capella  in  the  middle  ages  is 
attested  by  Gregorius  Turoneusis,  Joannes  Saris- 


buriensis,  Nicolaus  Clemangius,  and  others.  A 
number  of  clever  emendations  will  be  found  in; the 
notes  of  lieinsius  upon  Ovid ;  and  Munker,  in  his 
commentary  on  Hyginus,  has  given  several  impor- 
tant readings  from  a  Leyden  MS.  There  is  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  work  by  F.  Jacobs  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encvclop'adte.       [\V.  R,] 

CAPELLA,  STATl'Llb'S,  a  Roman  eques, 
who  at  one  time  kept  Flavia  Domitilla,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Vespasian.  (Suet  Ve*p.  3.)    [L.  S.] 

CAPER  (Kawpo$),o{  Elis,  the  son  of  one  Pytha- 
goras, who  acquired  great  renown  from  obtaining 
the  victory  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  Olympic  games.  (01.  142,  b.  c. 
212.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  after 
Heracles,  according  to  Pausanias,  or  the  second, 
according  to  Africanns,  who  conquered  in  these 
two  contests  on  the  same  day.  (Paus.  v.  21.  §  5, 
vi.  15.  §§  3,  6 ;  Euseb.  'EAA.  oX  p.  42,  ed.  Scali- 
ger; Kranse,  O/ymjna,  p.  306.) 

CAPER,  FLA'VIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian  of 
uncertain  date,  whose  works  **dc  Latinitatc,"  &c, 
are  quoted  repeatedly  with  the  greatest  respect  by 
Charisius,  Rufinus,  Servius,  and  others,  but  especi- 
ally by  Priscian.  We  possess  two  very  short  tracts 
entitled  44  Flavii  Capri  grammatici  vetustissirai  de 
Orthographia  libellus,"  and  44  Caper  de  Verbis  me- 
dm."  Barthius  (Advert,  xxi  1,  xxxv.  9)  has  con- 
jectured, with  much  plausibility,  that  these  are  not 
the  original  works  of  Caper,  but  meagre  abridge- 
ments by  a  later  hand.  Servius  (ad  Virg.  A*n.  x. 
344)  cites  w Caper  in  bbris  enucleati  scrmonis," 
and  (ad  Aen.  x.  377)  w  Caper  in  Ubris  dubii  gene- 
ris." St  Jerome  (Adv.  Hufin.  ii.)  speaks  of  his 
grammatical  "coromentarii"  as  a  book  in  common 
use ;  and  Agroetus,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  the 
44  Libel  lus  de  Orthographia  et  Proprietatc  ac  Diffe- 
rentia Sermonum,"  refers  to  his  annotations  on 
Cicero  as  the  most  celebrated  of  his  numerous  pro- 
ductions. He  is  also  frequently  ranked  among  the 
scholiasts  upon  Terence,  but  apparently  on  no  good 
grounds.  (Schopfen,  de  TctvtUux,  &c^  Bonn,  1821.) 

Caper  was  first  published  among  a  collection  of 
Latin  grammarians  printed  at  Venice  about  1476, 
and  reprinted  in  1480, 1491,  and  often  afterwards. 
The  best  edition  is  that  contained  in  the  44  Gram- 
mat  Latin.  Auct  Antiqu."  by  Putsch i us  (pp. 
2239—2248),  Hanov.  1605.  [W.  R.J 

CA'PETUS  Sl'LVIUS.  [Silvius.] 

CAPHA.  [Thkodosia.] 

CAPHO.  [Capo.] 

CA'PITO,  the  father  of  Betilicnus  Bassus,  or 
Cassius  Bctillinus  as  Dion  Cassias  calls  him,  was 
compelled  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  his  son 
by  order  of  Caligula,  and  was  then  put  to  death 
himself.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  25.)  [Basmk,  p. 471,  b.] 

CA'PITO  (Kaitlrw).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  is 
called  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  425)  an  epic  poet  and 
the  author  of  a  work  'EpurimL.  which  consisted  of 
at  least  two  books.  In  another  passage  (viii.  p. 
350)  he  mentions  a  work  of  his  entitled  irpor  ♦iA<t 
*amtov  AxofiviinovtvpaTa*,  from  which  he  quotes  a 
statement  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Capito 
of  whom  there  is  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy (v.  67,  ed.  Tauchn.)  may  be  the  same  person 
as  the  epic  poet 

2.  A  native  of  Lycia,  is  called  by  Suidas  (*.  v. 
KawirtMr)  and  Eudocia  (p.  267)  an  historian,  and 
the  author  of  a  work  on  Isauria  ('Icravpird).  which 
consisted,  according  to  Suidas,  of  eight  books,  and 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus  of  Byxaa-. 
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llum.  The  latter  writer  («.  r.  V/JiaSa),  qtiotei  the 
fifteenth  book  of  it ;  but  the  reading  in  that  pas- 
sage seems  to  be  incorrect,  and  one  MS.  has  i  in- 
stead of  wtrrtKcu&tK&T*.  This  Capito  also  made 
a  Greek  translation  of  the  sketch  of  Roman  history 
which  Eutropias  had  drawn  up  from  Livy.  The 
translation,  which  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (I.  c.) 
and  Lydus  (De  Mayittr.  Prvoem.),  is  lost,  and  his 
work  or  works  on  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  hare  like- 
wise perished.  (Comp.  Tschucke's  preface  to  bis 
edition  of  Eutropius,  p.  Ixvi.  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO  ( KariTwv),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ, 
and  who  appears  to  hare  given  particular  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  His  prescriptions  are 
quoted  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sue  Loe. 
iv.  7.  vol  xii.  p.  731 )  and  Aetius  (ii.  3.  77,  p.  332). 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  Artemidorns 
Capito  [Artxxidorus],  but  this  is  quite  un- 
certain. [W.  A.  G.] 

CAPITO,  C.  AT  EI  US,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a,  c.  55,  and  with  his  colleague,  Aquillius 
Gallus,  opposed  Pompcy  and  Crassus,  who  were 
consuls  that  year.  Capito  in  particular  opposed  a 
bill,  which  the  tribune  Trebonma  brought  forward, 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  provinces,  but  in 
rain.  Capita  and  Gallus  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  levy  of  the  troops  and  to  render  the 
campaigns,  which  the  consuls  wished  to  undertake, 
impossible  ;  and  when  Crassua,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinued to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthian s,  Capito  announced  awful 
prodigies  which  were  disregarded  by  Crassus. 
Appius,  the  censor,  afterwards  punished  Capito 
with  a  nota  censoria,  as  he  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing fabricated  the  prodigies  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  deter  Craasus  from  his  undertaking. 
Dion  Cassias  (xxxix.  34)  says,  that  Capito,  as  tri- 
bune, also  counteracted  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  consuls  in  favour  of  Caesar ;  but  some  time 
afterwards  Cicero  (ad  FamU.  xiii.  29),  who  speaks 
of  him  as  his  friend,  says  that  he  favoured  the 
party  of  Caesar,  though  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  of  Cicero 
just  referred  to,  that  Capito  had  made  no  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  Caesar,  as  Cicero  is  at  so 
much  pains  to  induce  Plancus  to  interfere  with 
Caesar  on  behalf  of  Capito.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  our  Capito,  whom  Tacitas  (Ann.  iii.  45)  calls 
a  praetorian,  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Appian 
(B.  C.  v.  33,  50)  mentions  as  a  legate  of  Antony. 
(Comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxl  42,  xxxix.  33 — 39; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  18;  Plut  Cross.  19;  Cic.  de 
Diri*at.\.\H.)  [L.S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  ATE'IUS,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  be- 
came a  disciple  of  the  jurist  Onlius,  who  is  said 
by  Pomponius  to  have  been  more  learned  than 
Trebatius.  Lnbeo,  too,  his  elder  contemporary 
and  subsequent  rival,  had  studied  under  Onlius, 
but  had  received  his  elementary  education  from 
Trebatius,  and  had  listened  to  all  the  other 
eminent  jurists  of  the  day.  Labeo  and  Ca- 
pito became  the  highest  legal  authorities  at 
Home,  and  were  reckoned  the  ornaments  of  their 
profession.  Differing  in  opinion  on  many  impor- 
they  were  the  founders  of  two  legal 
s  to  the  sects  of  philosophers. 
They  were  men  of  very  opposite  dispositions  and 
political  principles — Labeo,  a  sturdy  and  heredi- 
;  Capito,  a 
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to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  complaisance  of 
Capito  found  favour  with  Augustus,  who  accele- 
rated his  promotion  to  the  consulship,  in  order, 
says  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  75),  that  he  might  obtain 
precedence  over  Labeo.  It  may  be  that  Capito 
was  made  consul  before  the  proper  age,  that  is,  be- 
fore his  43rd  year.  He  was  consul  suffectus  with 
C.  Vibius  Postumus  in  a.  n.  5.  Several  writers 
erroneously  confound  the  jurist  with  C.  Eonteius  Ca- 
pito, who  was  consul  with  Gcrmanicus  in  a.  d.  12. 

Pomponius  says  (as  we  interpret  his  words),  that 
I«abeo  refused  the  offer  of  Augustus  to  make  him 
the  colleague  of  Capito.  u  Ex  his  Ateius  consul 
fuit :  Labeo  noluit,  quum  offerretur  ei  ab  Augusto 
consulates,  ei  honorem  suscipere."  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2. 
a.  2.  §  47.)  We  cannot  agree  with  the  commenta- 
tors who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of 
Pomponius  with  the  inference  that  would  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  antithesis  of  Tacitus:  Mllli 
[Labeoni],  quod  praeturam  intra  stetit,  commen- 
datio  ex  injuria,  huic  [Capitoni]  quod  consulatum 
adeptus  est,  odium  ex  invidia  oricbatur." 

In  A.  D.  13,  Capito  was  appointed  to  succeed 
MessaUa  in  the  important  office  of  "curator  aqua- 
rum  publicarum,"  and  this  office  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  (Erontinus,  de  Aquaed.  102,  cd 
Diederich.) 

Capito  continued  in  favour  under  Tiberius.  In 
A.  D.  15,  after  a  formidable  and  mischievous  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber,  he  and  Arruntius  were  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  keeping  the  river  within 
its  banks.  They  submitted  to  the  senate  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  divert  the  course  of 
the  tributary  streams  and  lakes.  Deputies  from 
the  coloniae  and  municipal  towns,  whose  interests 
would  have  been  affected  by  the  change,  were  heard 
against  the  plan.  Piso  led  the  opposition,  and  the 
measure  was  rejected.    (Tac  Attn.  i.  7b',  79.) 

The  grammarian,  Ateius  Philologus,  who  was  a 
freed  man,  was  probably  (if  we  may  conjeeture 
from  his  name  and  from  some  other  circumstances) 
the  freedman  of  Capito.    [Ateius,  p.  392,  b.] 

The  few  recorded  incidents  of  Capites  life  tend 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  servility  which  has 
been  attached  to  his  name  ;  while  Labeo,  as  if 
for  the  soke  of  contrast,  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  superfluous  incivility.  Ti- 
berius, in  an  edict  relating  to  new  years1  gifts 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  i.  v.  Stma)  had  employed  a  word, 
which  recurred  to  his  memory  at  night,  and  struck 
him  as  of  doubtful  Latinity.  In  the  morning  he 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  most  celebrated  verbal 
critics  and  grammarians  in  Rome,  among  whom 
Capito  was  included,  to  decide  upon  the  credit  of 
the  word.  It  was  condemned  by  M.  Pomponius 
Marcelius,  a  rigid  purist,  but  Capito  pronounced 
that  '*  it  was  good  Latin,  or  if  not,  that  it  would 
become  so."  44  Capito  does  not  speak  the  truth," 
rejoined  the  inflexible  Marcelius,  **  You  have  the 
power,  Caesar,  to  confer  a  citizenship  on  men  but 
not  on  words.'*  (Suet,  de  IlL  G'ram.  22  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  lvii.  17.)  We  agree  with  Van  Eck  in  holding 
that  in  Capito 's  conduct  on  this  occasion  there  is 
nothing  that  deserves  blame.  There  was  a  faint 
condemnation  lurking  in  his  prophecy  as  to  the 
future,  and,  peradventure  he  spoke  the  truth,  for 
the  authority  of  an  emperor  so  fastidious  in  his 
diction  as  Tiberius  might  fairly  be  expected  to 
confer  on  a  word,  if  not  full  citizenship,  at  least  a 


limited  jus  Latii. 

In  the  story  of  the  (unknown)  word,  we  dis- 
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cern  the  spirit  of  a  courtier,  without  anything  to 
call  far  serious  blame,  but  Tacitus  relates  an  inci- 
dent which  exhibits  Copito  in  the  shameful  cha- 
racter of  a  hypocrite  playing  the  game  of  a  hypo- 
crite— of  a  lawyer  perverting  his  high  authority, 
and  using  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  constitu- 
tional freedom  in  order  to  encourage  cruel  tyranny. 
L.  Ennius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  accused  by  some 
informer  of  treason,  for  having  melted  down  a 
small  silver  statue  of  the  emperor,  and  converted  it 
into  common  plate.  Tiberius  employed  his  right 
of  intercession  to  stop  the  accusation.  Capito 
complained  of  such  an  interference  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  senate,  and  deprecated  the  impunity 
of  such  an  atrocious  delinquent  as  L.  Knnins. 
u  Let  the  emperor,"  said  he,  u  be  as  slow  as  he 
likes  in  avenging  his  merely  private  griefs,  but  let 
his  generosity  have  some  limits— let  it  stop  short 
of  giving  away  the  wrongs  of  the  state.*1  The 
men  understood  each  other.  The  mock  magnani- 
mity of  the  emperor  was  proof  against  the  mock 
remonstrance  of  tho  lawyer.    (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  70.) 

Shortly  after  this  disgraceful  scene  Capito  died, 
a.  d.  22. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
legal  reputation  of  Capito,  not  a  single  /wre  extract 
front  any  of  his  works  occurs  in  the  Digest,  though 
there  are  a  few  quotations  from  him  at  second  hand. 
His  works  may  have  perished  before  the  time 
of  Justinian,  though  some  of  them  must  have  ex- 
isted in  the  fifth  century,  as  they  are  cited  by 
Mocrobius.  It  may  be  that  be  treated  but  little 
of  private  law,  and  that  his  public  law  soon  be- 
came superannuated. 

Capito  is  quoted  in  the  Digest  by  his  contempo- 
rary Labeo:  Dig.  23,  tit.  3,  s.  79,  $  1  ;  32,  a.  30, 
§  6  ;  by  Proculus,  8,  tit.  2,  s.  1 3,  $  1  ;  by  Javole- 
nu*,  34.  tit.  2,  s.  39,  §  32  ;  by  Ulpian,  23,  tit.  2, 
s.  29  (where  mention  is  made  of  Capito '•  consul- 
ship), by  Paulus,  39,  tit.  3,  s.  2,  §  4  ;  39,  tit.  3,  s. 
1 4  ;  though,  in  this  last-mentioned  passage,  the 
Florentine  manuscript  has  Antaeus,  but  there  is  no 
where  else  the  slightest  record  of  a  jurist  named 
Antaeus.  In  Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  s.  79,  $  1,  and  34, 
tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  2,  Capito  is  quoted  as  himself  quo- 
ting Servius  Sulpicius,  who  thus  appears  at  third 
hand.  There  are  judicial  fragments  of  Capito 
preserved  in  other  authors  (Gellius,  Festus,  Nonius, 
Macrobius).  A  collection  of  such  fragments  is 
given  by  Dirksen  in  his  liruckUuche  aua  der 
Ochrificn  der  Romischnt  Jurist  en,  pp.  83 — 32. 

Capito  was  learned  in  every  department  of  law, 
public,  private,  and  sacred.  He  wrote  1.  Conjedoneo, 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  voluminous, 
as  the  259th  book  is  cited  by  Gellius.  (xiv.  8.) 
Each  book  seems  to  have  had  a  separate  title.  At 
least,  the  9th  book  is  said  by  Gellius  (iv.  14)  to 
hare  been  inscribed  de  judiciis  publicis,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  some  book  which  is  cited  (x  6), 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  treatise,  by  the  name 
Coramcntorius  de  Judiciis  Publicis.  Possibly  the 
Conjectaaeorum  libri  were  composed  of  all  the  se- 
{•arate  works  of  Capito,  collected  and  arranged 
under  proper  heads  and  subdivisions.  The  books 
of  the  ancient  jurists,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
remaining  specimens,  were  not  long.  Labeo  left 
400  behind  him.  2.  A  treatise  De  Pontificio  Jure, 
of  which  the  5th  book  is  quoted  by  Gellius  (iv.  6), 
and  the  6th  by  Festus  (*.  v.  Afundus).  It  is 
probably  the  same  treatise,  or  a  part  of  tho  same 
treatise,  which  is  cited  by  Macrobius  (Saturn,  iii. 


10)  under  the  name  De  Jure  Sacr'fi<-ioruin,  S.  A 
treatise,  De  Officio  Sanatoria.  (Gell.  iv.  10.) 

Frontinus  (De  Aqmaedud.  97 )  cites  Capito  on 
the  law  of  the  public  waters  of  Rome,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  he  wrote  specially  on  a  subject 
with  which  his  official  duties  connected  him. 

We  have  already  seen  Capito  in  the  character  of 
a  verbal  critic.  The  meaning  and  proper  usage  of 
words  constitute  a  branch  of  study  of  considerable 
importance  to  a  jurist,  who  has  to  interpret  wills 
and  other  private  dispositions  of  property,  and  to 
construe  laws.  There  is  a  title  de  Signification© 
Verborum  in  the  Digest  The  subject  engaged  the 
attention  of  Labeo,  and  we  are  strongly  disposed 
to  believe  that  it  was  treated  of  by  Capito.  In 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xiv.  15),  Capito  is  cited  as  agreeing 
with  the  jurist  Scaevola,  and  with  Laelius  (Aelius  r  ) 
in  holding  (as  Plautus,  I'aeud.  ii.  4.  51,  seems  to 
have  held),  that  the  word  myrrhina  comprehended 
sweets  (du/cia),  as  well  as  wines.  In  another 
passage  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  28),  we  find  Capito 
tracing  the  variations  in  meaning  of  the  words 
coqtuu  and  jndor.  In  Servius  (ad  Ftro.  Aem.  v. 
45),  Varro  and  Ateius  are  cited  as  holding  a  pe- 
culiar opinion  on  the  distinction  between  Dtrmt 
and  Deus.  We  take  Ateius  here  to  be  the  jurist 
Capito,  for  Ateius  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  ge- 
nerally denoted  in  the  Digest  ;  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  freedman  Ateius  Philologus  may 
be  meant 

Aymarus  Rivalling  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  the  history  of  Roman  law  (v.  2)  says,  that 
Capito  wrote  commentaries  on  the  12  Tables,  but 
no  authority  is  produced  for  this  assertion,  which, 
however,  is  followed  by  Vol.  Forster  (in  i.  Zileti 
Traciatut  Trxictaiuum  p.  48),  and  Rutilius.  (De 
Juritp.  c  48.) 

Gellius  (xiii.  12)  cites  a  certain  epistle  of 
Capito,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  called 
in  question.  It  speaks  in  the  past  tense  of  I^abeo, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tibcriu*. 
It  commends  the  great  legal  learning  of  Labe<s 
while  it  charges  him  with  a  love  of  liberty  so  ex- 
cessive, that  he  set  no  value  upon  anything  "  nisi 
quod  justum  sonctomque  esse  in  Romania  antiqui- 
tatibus  legissct"  It  then  relates  an  instance  of 
Labeo 's  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  tribune, 
while  be  admitted  the  right  of  a  tribune  to  armt. 
Gellius  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  shew,  very 
clearly  and  satisfactorily,  from  Varro,  why  it  wa* 
that  tribunes,  having  power  to  arrest  had  not  the 
apparently  minor  and  consequential  power  of  sum- 
mons. That  Capita  should  charge  Labeo  with  ad- 
herence to  the  strict  letter  of  constitutional  law 
seems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
two  jurists  as  drawn  by  Pompon i us :  "  Capito  kept 
to  that  which  he  received  from  his  instructors  ; 
Labeo,  who  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  different 
order,  and  had  diligently  cultivated  other  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  besides  law,  introduced 
many  innovations."  (Dig.  1.  tit  2,  s.  2.  $  47.) 
For  the  purpose  of  reconciling  these  apparently 
conflicting  testimonies,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
to  was  a  follower  of  the  Old  in  private  law, 
I^abeo  in  public  law  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
in  public  law,  Capito  was  an  advocate  of  the  New  ; 
in  private  law,  Labeo. 

Capito  and  Labeo  became  the  founders  of  two 
celebrated  schools  of  Roman  law,  to  which  most  of 
the  distinguished  jurists  belonged.  Their  respec- 
tive followers,  mentioned  by  Pomponius,  are — 
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Of  C.  Ateitu  Capita. 
Muuriot  Sab  in  us. 
C.  Cassius  Longinus. 
Longinus. 
Caclius  Sab  in  us. 
Priscus  Javolenus. 
Aburnu*  Valens. 
Tuscianus. 


Of  Antvtius  Labeo. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva 

pater. 
Scmpronius  Proculus. 
Nerva  films. 
Pegasus. 

P.  Juventius  Cclsus 

pater. 
C«?Uus  filius. 
Neratius  Priscus. 

To  the  list  of  Capito's  followers  may  be  added 
with  certainty,  Gaius  ;  with  the  highest  probability, 
Pomponius  ;  and,  with  more  or  less  plausible  con- 
jecture, a  few  others,  as  T.  Arista. 

The  schools,  of  which  Capito  and  Labeo  were  the 
founders,  took  their  respective  names  from  distin- 
guished disciples  of  those  jurists.  The  followers 
of  Capito  were  called  from  Masurius  Sobi- 
nns,  Sabiniani  ;  and  afterwards,  from  Cassius 
Longinus,  CassianL  The  followers  of  Labeo  took 
from  Proculus  (not  Proculcius),  the  ill-formed 
name  Proculeiani  (so  spelt,  not  Proculiani,  in  all 
old  manuscripts  whereTer  it  occurs).  From  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  phrase  Pegasianum  jus, 
(meaning,  the  legal  writings  of  Pegasus,)  in  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (iv.  77),  some  hare  supposed 
that  the  followers  of  Labeo  were  also  called  from 
Pegasus,  PegasianL  (Diet,  of  Ant.s.v.Juri»consulti.) 

The  controversy  as  to  the  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  these  schools  has  been  endless,  and 
most  writers  on  the  subject  haTe  endeavoured  to 
refer  those  differences  to  some  general  principle. 
When  continental  jurists  were  disputing  about  the 
relative  importance  of  equity,  as  compared  with 
strict  law,  the  Roman  schools  were  supposed  to  be 
based  upon  a  disagreement  between  the  admirers  of 
equity  and  the  admirers  of  strictness.  Those  who 
thought  Labeo  the  better  man  were  anxious  to  en- 
list him  upon  their  side  of  the  question.  Accord- 
ing to  Mascovius  and  Hommel,  Labeo  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  sound  and  strict  interpretation  ;  accor- 
ding to  Bach  and  Tydemann,  Capito  was  an  oppo- 
nent of  that  enlightened  equity  which  seeks  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  literal  husky  rind.  When 
modern  jurists  were  divided  into  the  philosophical 
(dyslogistically,  unhistorical),  and  the  historical 
(dyslogistically,  unphilosophkal),  schools  Capito 
and  Labeo  were  made  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  parties.  Dirk  sen  ( Iteitrdge  tur  Kentnia  det 
/{omuebtn  pp.  1-159) and  Zimmern  {H.R.G. 

1.  4  66)  think,  that  the  schools  differ  chiefly  in 
their  mode  of  handling  legal  questions  ;  that  the 
votaries  of  Sabinus  look  for  something  external  to 
hang  their  reasoning  upon,  whether  it  be  ancient 
or  the  text  of  a  law,  or  the  words  of  a 


private  disposition,  or  analogy  to  a  positive  rule, 
and  only  at  last,  in  default  of  all  these,  resort  to 
the  general  principles  of  right  and  the  natural 
feelings  of  equity :  whereas  the  votaries  of  Procu- 
lus on  the  other  hand,  looking,  in  the  first  instance, 
more  freely  to  the  itmer  essence  of  rules  and  insti- 
tutions, and  anxious  to  construct  law  on  the  un- 
changing basis  of  morality,  sometimes  by  an  appa- 
rent deviation  from  the  letter,  arrive  at  results 
more  correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject 
Puchta  (/***.  1.  §  98)  refers  the  original  divergence 
to  the  personal  characters  of  the  founders,  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Capito  in  received  doctrines,  the 
lilteral  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  Labeo,  urging 
philosophical  progress  and  scientific  developemcnt. 
Whether  the  original  difference*  rested  on 
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general  principles,  or  whether  they  consisted  in 
discordant  opinions  upon  isolated  particular  points 
it  is  clear  that  the  political  opposition  between 
Capito  and  Labeo  had  not  long  any  important  in- 
fluence on  their  respective  schools  for  Cocceius 
Nerva,  the  immediate  successor  of  Labeo,  did  not 
adopt  the  political  opinions  of  his  master,  which, 
as  the  empire  became  consolidated,  must  have  soon 
grown  out  of  fashion,  the  more  especially,  since 
jurists  now  began  to  receive  their  authorization 
from  the  prince.  Proculus  was  a  still  stronger  im- 
perialist than  Nerva.  Even  in  private  law,  the 
subsequent  leaders  on  either  side  modified,  per- 
haps considerably,  the  original  differences  and 
introduced  new  matters  of  discussion.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  schools  is  strongly  manifested  in 
Gaius  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius  hut  soon 
after  that  time  it  seems  to  have  worn  out  from  the 
influence  of  independent  eclecticism.  Even  in 
earlier  times  a  jurist  was  not  necessarily  a  bigoted 
supporter  of  every  dogma  of  his  school.  Thus 
we  find  a  case  in  Gaius  (iii  MO)  where  Cassius 
approves  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  while  Proculus 
follows  that  of  Ofilius  the  master  of  Capito.  Not 
every  question,  on  which  the  opinions  of  Roman 
jurists  were  divided,  was  a  school  question. 
When  Justinian  found  it  necessary  to  settle  fifty 
disputed  questions  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  his  Constitutionnm  Codex, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  back  to  ancient  contro- 
versies and  sometimes  to  annul  by  express  sanc- 
tion that  which  was  already  antiquated  in  practice. 
The  consideration  of  this  fact  alone  shews  that, 
from  his  L.  Derisiones,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  old  separation  of  the 
schools  existed  in  his  time ;  but  further,  there  is 
no  proof  that  any  of  the  questions  he  settled  were 
ever  party  questions  of  the  schools. 

Though  the  distinctions  of  the  schools  gradually 
wore  out,  as  eminent  and  original  men  arose,  who 
thought  for  themselves  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
was  ever  a  distinct  middle  school!  A  school  of 
MisceUiones  has  been  imagined  in  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Festns  which,  however,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  profession  of  the  law :  u  MisceUiones 
appcllantur,  qui  non  certae  sunt  sententiae,  sed 
variorum  mixtorumque  judickjrum."  Cuja%  from 
a  false  reading  of  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Am.  iii.  68), 
imagined  the  existence  of  an  eclectic  sect  of  Her- 
ciscundi.  Servius  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  soul,  says  that  some  be- 
lieved that  consciousness  ceased  with  death ;  others 
that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  while  the  Stoics  pur- 
suing a  middle  course,  held  that  it  was  buried  nt 
the  earth,  and  lived  as  long  as  the  body  endured. 
**  Stoici  vero,  terris  condi,  u  e.  medium  secuti,  tarn 
diu  dnrare  dicunt,  quamdiu  durat  et  corpus." 
Cujas  for  territ  crmdi,  deciphered,  as  he  thought, 
in  his  nearly  illegible  copy,  herctscxttuii,  a  technical 
word,  which  appears  in  the  Familiae  herciscundae 
cau<a.  (Dig.  10.  tit  2.)  The  error  of  Cujas  in 
referring  a  name  so  strangely  gotten  to  an  eclectic 
sect  of  Roman  jurists,  gained  general  reception 
among  the  civilians  of  his  day,  on  account  of  his 
great  learning  and  authority. 

Though  Capito  is  little  quoted — not  once  by  his 
own  follower,  Gains — though  there  are  many  (60) 
more  citations  bearing  the  name  of  Labeo  in  tho 
Digest,  and  a  vast  number  of  citations  of  Labeo  in 
fragments  bearing  the  name  of  other  jurists — the 
conclusions  of  Capito's  school  teem,  in  a  majority  of 
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cases,  to  hare  prevailed  in  practice.  This  proceeded 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  great  authority  acquired 
by  Masurius  Sabinus,  and  from  the  numerous  com- 
mentators who  wrote  libri  ad  Sabimim.  Among 
these,  indeed,  were  some  of  the  opposite  party. 
According  to  Blume's  celebrated  hypothesis,  first 
suggested  by  Jac  Godefroi,  one  of  the  great 
divisions  in  most  of  the  titles  of  the  Digest  con- 
sisted of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  annotations 
on  Sabinus.  Some  Sabinian  influence  may  also 
have  been  exerted  upon  Roman  jurisprudence 
through  the  labour  of  the  Sabinian  Salvias  Ju- 
lian us  in  recasting  the  praetor's  edict.  But  there 
never  was  any  general  determination  in  favour  of 
either  school  In  some  points,  Proculus  and  his 
party  were  preferred.  For  example,  Gaius  (it  21 ) 
mentions  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  and(ii.  1 95)  another 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  against  certain  theoretical  con- 
clusions of  the  Sabinian 8  (4  nostri  praeceptores") 
and  in  favour  of  the  44  diversae  scholae  auctores." 
The  agreement  of  the  majority  of  the  jurists  autho- 
rized by  the  emperor  jura  condere,  rather  than 
the  creed  of  this  or  that  sect,  became  under  the 
empire  the  test  of  legal  orthodoxy.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xiv.  15  ;  Rutilius,  c.  48,  in  Franckii  Viiae  Tripar- 
tiiae  JCtorum,  contains  several  questionable  state- 
ments, without  giving  his  authorities.  He  enters 
into  conjectures  as  to  the  family  of  the  jurist,  and 
treats  of  several  Romans  of  the  name  of  Capito. 
Bertrand,  iL  51.  3;  Guil.  Grot.  i.  12.  6  ;  Ant 
Augustinus,  de  Nominibut  Ptttpriu  Pandectarvm, 
in  Otto's  Thesaurus,  L  226 ;  Chr.  Thomasii,  Com- 
jKirutin  Antistii  Labeonii  et  Atcii  Capitonis,  4 to. 
Lips.  1683 ;  Corn.  Van  Eck,  de  Vita,  Maribus,  et 
Studiu  M.  Antistii  Labeonis  et  C.  Ateu  C<%jntcmisy 
ed.  Oelrichs,  Thes.  Nov.  Diss.  i.  825—856  ; 
And.  M.  Molleri,  Selecta  qwtcdam,  £a,  ib.  vol.  ii. 
torn.  ii.  pp.111 — 126;  Maiansius,  ad  XXX 
JCtos,  iL  167—186  ;  Zimmern.  R.  R.  G.  L 
§§  82,  83.)  [J.  T.  O.J 

CA'PITO,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  a 
contemporary  of  the  vounger  Pliny.   (Ep.  vi.  13.) 

CA'PITO,  COSSUTIA'NUS,  a  Roman  advo- 
cate in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  used  his  profession  as  a  mere  means  for 
enriching  himself.  For  this  reason  he  and  some  of 
his  profession  opposed  a  law  by  which  advocates  were 
to  be  forbidden  to  accept  any  fees  from  their  clients. 
In  a.  D.  56  he  obtained  Cilicia  as  his  province,  and 
there  he  acted  with  the  same  avarice  and  impu- 
dence as  he  had  done  before  at  Rome.  In  the  year 
following,  the  Cilicians  accused  him  of  extortion, 
and  he  was  condemned,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  lost  his  senatorial  rank.  But  this  he  afterwards 
received  back,  through  the  mediation  of  Tigellinus 
his  father-in-law;  and  shortly  after,  a.  d.  62,  he 
accused  the  praetor  Antistius  Sosianus  of  high 
treason.  In  a.  d.  66,  Annaeus  Mela,  the  brother 
of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  father  of  the  poet 
Annaeus  Lucan,  left  a  large  legacy  to  TigellinuB  and 
Cossutianus  Capito,  the  Litter  of  whom  came  forward 
in  the  same  year  as  the  accuser  of  Th rosea  Paetus, 
for  Thrasca  had  formerly  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Cilicians  against  him,  and  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  his  condemnation.  Ca- 
pito was  rewarded  by  Nero  for  this  base  act  with 
an  immense  sum  of  money.  (Tac.  Ann.  xL  6,  &c., 
xiii.  33,  xiv.  48,  xvi.  17,  21,  22,  26,  28,  33 ;  Juv. 
Sat.  viii.  93,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  FONTEIUS.  1.  T.  Fonts-ius  Ca- 
hto,  was  praetor  in  b.  c  17  b",  and  obtained  the 
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command  in  Hispania  Ulterior,  which  vas  kft;» 
him  also  for  the  year  following,  with  the  tiiie  of 
proconsul.    (Liv.  xL  59,  xli.  2,  19.) 

2.  P.  Font  Kirs  Capito,  was  praetor  in  n  c. 
1 69,  and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province.  {In. 
xliil  13,  17.) 

3.  C.  Fontmus  Capito,  a  friend  of  M.  Aniony, 
accompanied  Maecenas,  in  aa  37,  when  be  wu 
sent  by  Octavianus  to  Antony  to  restore  fnead- 
ship  between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  Ca*>m 
remained  with  Antony,  and  was  won  after  m 
by  him  to  Egypt,  to  fetch  Cleopatra  to  Syria.  He 
is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  C.  Fanteia 
Capito  who  was  appointed  consul  suttwttu,  in  s  c 
33,  together  with  M\  Acilius.    There  u  a  wo  i 
his  extant  with  the  heads  of  Antony  and  ( 
tra,  and  on  which  Capito  is  called  propraetor,  ml 
bears  the  praenomen  Cains.    (Horat.  SiL  L  S. 
32  ;  Plut.  Anton.  36  ;  Eckhel,  Doetr.  .Va.  r. 
p.  219.) 

4.  C.  Fontkics  Capito,  a  son  of  C  Font*™ 
Capito,  the  friend  of  M.  Antony.  [No.  3.]  Up 
was  consul  in  a.  d.  12,  together  with  GermuiKii. 
and  afterwards  had,  as  proconsul,  the  sdnunKn- 
tion  of  the  province  of  Asia.  Many  yean  fakf. 
in  A.  d.  25,  he  was  accused  by  Vibtu*  Serena*, 
apparently  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  Asia; 

as  no  sufficient  evidence  was  adduced,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. (  Fasti  Cap. ;  Suet.  Cbd  8 ;  Tac  J  mm.  W.  %  I 

5.  C.  Fo.vrwi'8  Capito,  consul  in  a.  d.  59  t>- 
gether  with  C.  Vipsanius.  (Tac.  An*.  x>t.  1; 
Plin.  //.  N.  ii.  72,  vii.  20 ;  Solin.  6.) 

6.  L.  Fontkii  s  Capito,  consul  in  a.  d.  67  t-> 
gether  with  C.  Julius  Rufus,  as  we  learn  frun  u> 
Fasti  Siculi  and  the  Chronicon  of  Ca**iodon» ; 
whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Fonteioi  Ca*»w 
who  was  put  to  death  in  Germany  in  the  irij-n  f 
Galba,  a.  d.  68,  on  the  ground  of  having  attempt 
to  excite  an  insurrection,  ia  uncertain.  (Tac  ll<*. 
i.  7,  37,  52,  iii.  62,  iv.  13  ;  Suet.  Gaft.  11;  rV~ 
Galb.  15,  where  *porrifibr  should  be  changed  ue» 
♦omjioj.) 

It  is  uncertain  to  which  of  the  Capitoi  the  tv 
following  coins  belong  :  the  praenomen  PubL» 
would  lead  us  to  refer  them  to  No.  2.  The  fens'* 
contains  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Mars  with  a  treje  y 
behind  it  and  the  inscription  P.  Fostxivs  P.  f  • 
Capito  III.  Vir.,  and  on  the  reverse  a  mm  riiJ« 
on  horseback  at  full  gallop,  with  two  men  h*1** 
fighting,  and  the  inscription  Man.  Fost.Ts\.Mu. 


The  latter  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the  he*J  • 
Concordia  with  the  inscription  P.  Fontwvs  I  >- 
pito  III.  Vm.  Concordia,  and  on  the  n**rr-<- 
a  double  portico  with  the  inscription  T.  Dim.  I*"- 
Vix.  Pvbl.  [L.S-1 
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CA'PITO.  INSTEIUS,  a  centurion  in  the  Ro- 
man army  which  carried  on  the  wax  under  Donii- 
tiui  Corbulo  against  the  Parthian  Vologeses,  a.  d. 
54.  The  king,  after  being  defeated,  sent  hostapes 
who  were  delivered  up  to  Capito.  He  is  probably 
the  tame  whom  we  meet  with  three  years  later,  in 
ifloie  tame  regions  as  praefectus  castrorum,  to 
whom  Corbulo  entrusted  some  of  the  smaller  fort- 
unes in  Armenia.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  9,39.)  [  L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  LUCI'LIUS,  procurator  of  Asia  in 
a.  D.  23,  was  accused  by  the  provincials  of  malver- 
sation, and  was  tried  bv  the  senate.  (Tnc.  Ann. 
it.  15;  Dion  Cass.  lvii/23.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITO,  C.  MA'RIUS,  occurs  on  several 
coin*  of  the  Maria  gens,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
Siren  below,  but  this  Marius  Capito  is  not  men- 
tioned by  anv  ancient  writer.  The  obverse  re- 
prints the  "head  of  Ceres,  the  reverse  a 


CATITO,  VIRGI'NIUS.  During  the  war 
bctseen  the  supporters  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
x.  d.  69,  Virginia*  Capito  sent  a  slave  to  L.  Vitel- 
imt,  the  emperor's  brother,  promising  to  surrender 
to  him  the  citadel  of  Terracina,  if  he  would  receive 
Ik  garrison.  The  slave  was  afterwards  hanged 
for  baring  assisted  in  carrying  out  a  treacherous 
<J«*u.  (Tac.  Hut.  iiL  77,  iv.  3.)  [L-  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NLS,  a  family-name  in  several 
Kfinun  gentes,  which  was  no  doubt  originally 
P'a  to  a  person  who  lived  on  the  hill  Capitolinus. 
In  the  same  way  Aventincnsis,  Caeliomontanus, 
l^niliaus,  frequently  occur  as  the  names  of  families 
«  R"me.  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'XUS,  JU'LIUS.  We  possess  a 
'oloroe  containing  the  biographies  of  various  Ro- 
mn  emperors  and  pretenders  to  the  purple,  com- 
f^d  by  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
dfdicating  their  works  for  the  most  part  to  Diocle- 
tian or  Cons  tan  tine.  The  number  of  pieces  Li  in 
all  thirty-four.  They  reach  from  Hadrian  to  the 
death  of  Carinus,  that  is,  from  a.  d.  1 17  to  a.  d. 

extending  over  a  space  of  lb'7  years,  and 
terming  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Caesars  of 
Nietonioi,  which  terminate  with  Domitian.  No 
immediate  connexion,  however,  is  established  with 
the  last-named  work,  since  Nerva  and  Trajan  are 
t***d  over  ;  nor  is  the  series  absolutely  complete, 
"en  within  its  own  proper  limits,  for  there  is  a 
sap  of  nine  years,  from  the  third  (jordian  to  Vale- 
rias, that  is,  from  a.  p.  244  to  a.  d.  253,  includ- 
^  the  reigns  of  Philippus,  Decius,  GaUus,  and 
Aemilianus.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  indeed, 
a*  well  as  Nerva  and  Trajan,  may  ori- 
pafly  have  formed  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that 

existing  blanks  are  owing  to  the  mutilation  of 
the  MS.  which  formed  the  archetype  ;  but  this  is 
**»ly  a  probable  conjecture.  The  authors  of  the 
'  ■Unction  are  commonly  classed  together  under  the 
tide  ■  Historiae  Augustae  Scriptores  sex,"  their 
■■M  being  Aelius  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus, 
Videauus  GaiUcanuA,  Aelius  Lampridius,  Trebellius 
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Pollio,  and  Flavins  Vopiacua.  In  consequence  of 
the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  MSS.  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  each  section  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  its  real  owner,  and  no  trustworthy  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  comparing  the  styles  of 
the  different  portions,  for  the  lives  do  not  exhibi- 
the  well-digested  result  of  careful  and  extensive  re- 
search, but  are  in  many  instances  evidently  made  up 
of  scraps  derived  from  different  sources  and  posscss- 
ing  different  degrees  of  merit,  loosely  tacked  toge- 
ther, and  often  jumbled  into  a  rough  mass  destitute 
of  form  and  symmetry.    Hence  we  find  numerous 

Xtitions  of  frivolous  details,  a  strange  mixture  of 
t  is  grave  and  valuable  with  the  most  puerile 
and  worthless  rubbish,  and  a  multitude  of  irrecon- 
cileable  and  contradictor)-  statements  freely  admit- 
ted without  remark  or  explanation.  We  have  his- 
tory here  presented  to  us  in  its  lowest  and  crudest 
shape — a  total  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  classification  of  facts ;  an  absence  of  all  unity 
of  purpose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  establish  a 
relation  between  the  circumstances  recorded  and 
the  character  of  the  individual  under  discussion; 
and  a  total  disregard  of  philosophical  combination 
and  inference.  The  narratives  have  all  the  bare- 
ness and  disjointed  incoherence  of  a  meagre  chro- 
nicle without  possessing  simplicity  and  methodical 
arrangement.  These  strictures  may  perhaps  be 
slightly  modified  in  favour  of  Vopi&cus,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  access  to  valuable  public  records, 
and  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  extract  what  was 
most  interesting,  although  he  often  exhibits  as  lit- 
tle discretion  as  the  rest  in  working  up  his  raw 
But,  notwithstanding  all  these  defects, 
>  small  iinpor 


this  compilation  is  of  no 
bling  us  to  form  a  just  conception  of  an  important 
period  of  Roman  history.  We  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  general  accuracy  of  the  great  events 
recorded,  although  blend. -d  with  idle  rOlOOUll  a:;d 
false  details ;  nor  the  general  fidelity  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  leading  men,  although  the  likenesses 
may  be  in  some  instances  flattered  and  in  others 
caricatured,  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
artist.  The  antiquarian,  above  alL,  will  here  dis- 
cover a  mass  of  curious  statements  with  regard  to 
the  formal  administration  of  public  affairs  and  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  together  with  a  multitude 
of  particulars  illustrating  the  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  social  usages  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  community  during  this  stormy  period. 
Nay,  the  very  frivolous  minuteness  with  which  these 
writers  descant  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  the  personages  who  pass 
under  review,  although  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  opens  up  to  us  a  very  singular  region  for 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause usually  inaccessible.  In  these  departments 
also  we  may  receive  the  information  conveyed 
without  suspicion,  for  upon  such  topics  there  could 
be  no  conceivable  motive  for  falsehood  or  misrepre- 
sentation; and  the  worst  we  have  to  fear  is,  that 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  mav  occasionally  have 

•  •  •  • 

given  rise  to  exaggeration  in  describing  the  fantas- 
tic extravagance  and  profusion  so  characteristic  of 
that  epoch. 

Nine  biographies  bear  the  name  of  Capitolinus  : 
1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  Marcus  Aurclius  Autoninus, 
3.  L.  Vcrus,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodius  Albums, 
6.  Opilius  Macrinus,  7.  the  two  Maximini,  8.  the 
three  liordiani,  9.  Maximum  and  Balbinus.  Of 
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these  Antoninus  Pius  and  L.  Verus  are  inscrib- 
ed to  Diocletian,  who  is  also  addressed  in  M.  Au- 
relius  (c  19);  Pertinax  and  Maximus  with  Balbi- 
nus  bear  no  inscription ;  the  rest  are  inscribed 
to  Constantine.  Salmasius,  following  the  au- 
thority of  the  Palatine  MSS.,  assigns  the  first 
five  to  Spartianus,  and  acknowledges  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  8th  only,  as  the  genuine  productions 
of  Capitolinus ;  but  these  are  points  on  which  it  is 
foolish,  in  the  absence  of  all  satisfactory  evidence, 
internal  or  external,  to  hazard  even  an  opinion. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Historiae  Augustae 
Scriptores  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1475  by  Philip 
de  Lavagna,  in  a  folio  volume  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  Suetonius ;  the 
second  a  piece  entitled  de  exordia  Nerval,  followed 
by  the  Augustan  Historians;  the  third  Eutropius 
and  Paulus  Diaconus.  It  is  excessively  rare,  and 
bears  a  high  price.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venice  by 
Bernardinus,  foL  1489,  and  by  Rubeus,fol.  1490. 
These  lives  are  also  to  be  found  in  various  miscel- 
lanies containing  the  history  of  the  Caesars  which 
appeared  during  the  16th  century ;  but  they  were 
first  brought  out  in  an  independent  form  at 
Paris,  4 to.  1603,  under  the  inspection  of  Isaac 
Casaubon;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Salmasius,  foL  Par.  1620,  which  exhibits  a  text 
greatly  improved  by  a  careful  examination  of  MSS. 
and  copious  notes  containing  a  prodigious  but  ill- 
digested  mass  of  erudition.  The  most  useful  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Schrcvelius  (Lugd.  Sat  1671);  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  for  palpable  corruptions 
appear  in  every  page. 

(Dodwell,  PraeltcLAcadem.  8vo,  Oxford,  1692; 
Ilcyne,  Opusc  Aoadem.  vol.  vi.  p.  52,  &c;  Ou.  de 
Moulines,  Aftmoiret  tur  let  Ecrhxiins  de  CHistoire 
Awpute,in  Afemoire$  dc  T Academic  dc  Berlin,\7 50; 
Godofred.  Muscovius,  Oraiio  de  Usu  ct  Praestantia 
Hint.  August,  in  Jure  Civili,  in  his  Oputc.  Juriiiica 
ct  Philolog.  8vo.  Lips.  1776 ;  H.  E.  Dirksen,  Die 
Script.  Histor.  August.  8vo.  Lips.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  P.  MAE'LIUS,  twice  con- 
sular tribune,  in  b.  c.  400  and  396.  (Li v.  v.  12, 
18.)  [L.S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  MA'NLIUS.  1.  M.  Man- 
lius  Capitolinur,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  434. 
(Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.  c.  422.    (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

3.  A.  Manlius  a.  p.  Cn.  n.  Capitolinus  Vul- 
so,  thrice  consular  tribune,  in  B.  c.  405,  402,  and 
397.  In  b.  c.  390  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  Delphi,  to  dedicate  there 
the  golden  crater  which  Camillas  had  vowed.  In 
the  straits  of  Sicily  the  ambassadors  fell  in  with 
pirates  of  Li  para  and  were  made  prisoners,  but 
they  were  restored  to  freedom  and  treated  with 
distinction  at  Lipara,  when  it  became  known  who 
they  were.    (Liv.  iv.  61,  v.  8,  16,  28.) 

4.  M.  Manlius  T.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus,  the 
famous  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
was  consul  in  B.  c.  392  with  L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
An  insignificant  war  was  carried  on  in  that  year 
against  the  Aequians,  for  which  Manlius  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  and  his  colleague  with  a 
triumph.  Rome  was  visited  at  the  time  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  as  the  two  consuls  were  seized  with 
it,  they  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  an  interrei^n 
followed,  hi  b.  <:.  390,  when  the  Gauls  one  night 
endeavoured  to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius  whose 
residence  was  on  the  Capitol,  was  roused  from  his 


sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  and  on  diawr- 
ing  the  cause  of  it,  he  and  as  many  men  as  be  cwJd 
collect  at  the  moment  hastened  to  the  spot  wtae 
the  Gauls  were  ascending,  and  succeeded  in  repel- 
ling them.    This  gallant  and  successful  deed  *u 
rewarded  the  next  day  by  the  assembled  people 
with  all  the  simple  and  rude  honours  and  di&mc- 
tions  which  were  customary  at  the  time.  He  a 
said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Caprtouom 
from  this  circumstance ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take, as  it  had  become  a  regular  tamily-nan*  a 
his  gens  before  his  time,  and  he  would  thus  have 
inherited  it  from  his  father.    In  B.  c  387  he  was 
appointed  interrex,  but  two  years  later,  a.  c.  3&, 
he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patricians,  to  whom 
he  belonged,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  4  uV 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  fn>re  uW 
debts  and  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  they  ex- 
perienced from  their  patrician  creditors.  T* 
motive,  however,  from  which  Manlius  cute  to- 
ward to  support  them  was  not  pure ;  it  sppesn 
that  after  his  delivery  of  the  Capitol  he  was  *o  b- 
toxicated  with  his  exploit,  that  he  could  not  bear 
seeing  any  man  placed  on  an  equality  with  * 
raised  above  himself,  and  it  is  even  bebered  thsi 
he  harboured  the  scheme  of  making  himself  tyrant 
or  king  of  Rome*  With  such  or  similar  intend** 
he  excited  the  plebeians  against  their  oppressors 
who  became  so  alarmed  that  they  resolved  upm 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  A.  Cornelius  Cosa*. 
While  the  dictator  was  absent  from  Rome,M*afci 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  rescue  the  plei>'a::> 
from  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  and  conducted 
himself  altogether  like  a   complete  demafnpie. 
When  the  dictator  returned  to  the  city  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  Manlius,  he  wa- 
ntoned Manlius  to  appear  before  him.   The  rtW 
came  accompanied  by  a  host  of  plebeians ;  bat  uV 
dictator  had  him  arrested  by  one  of  bis  t  atari  ssd 
consigned  to  prison  as  a  seditious  cituen.  The 
plebeians,  though  they  did  not  venture  aoythii* 
against  the  orders  of  the  dictator,  displayed  tk« 
grief  by  putting  on  mourning  for  their  champs 
and  gathering  around  his  prison.   The  attempt*  cf 
the  senate  to  allay  the  indignation  of  the  plebeisc* 
by  assignments  of  land,  only  irritated  then  tb* 
more,  as  they  regarded  the&e  favours  as  bribe*  u> 
betray  their  patron,  and  the  insurrection  rose  so 
such  a  height,  that  the  senate  and  patricians 
themselves  obliged  to  liberate  Manna*.  By  tbv 
step,  however,  nothing  was  gained  ;  the  plebrisw 
now  had  a  leader,  and  the  insurrection  instead  of 
decreasing  spread  further  and  further.    In  t»* 
year  following,  B.  c.  384,  the  Romans  had  not  v> 
fight  against  any  foreign  enemy,  and  as  Mania* 
did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plebs  to  opra 
violence,  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  year  itemed 
orders,  viderent  ne  quid  res  pafxica  tittmntUi  eo- 
peret.    Manlius  was  charged  with  high-tres**, 
and  brought  before  the  people  assembled  in  tfce 
campus  Marti  us,  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  oner 
been  saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  pbur. 
the  court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  fro*? 
outside  the  porta  N  omen  tana.    Here  Manlius  vis 
condemned,  notwithstanding  his  former  miutsry 
glory  and  his  appeals  to  the  gratitude  of  the  pfw 
pie,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the  Tirpews 
rock.  The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens  considered 
that  he  had  brought  disgrace  upon  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly resolved  that  none  of  them  should  evt 
have  in  future  the  praenomcn  of  Marcus.  (Ur.  u 
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11, 47,  rl  5, 11,  14—20 ;  Cic.  <U  Re  Publ.  it.  27, 
1'Mpp.  L  13,  ii  44  ;  Gell.  xvii.  21  ;  Dion  Cass. 
fm.  31,  p.  i5,  ed,  Reimar,  xIt.  32  ;  AureL  Vict. 
*  fk.  IlL  24.) 

5.  A.  AIanlhs  A.  p.  A.  N.  Capitolinus,  four 
tones  coMukr  tribune,  in  a  c  389,  385,  383,  and 
370.  In  bis  first  tribuneship  Rome  was  attacked 
by  serend  enemies  at  once,  and  A.  Manlius  ob- 
tained tie  command  of  one  of  the  three  armies 
toen  railed  for  guarding  the  city.  In  the  second 
tribnneihip  he  persuaded  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
dictator  to  cam-  on  the  war  against  the  Volscians, 
Latins,  and  Hernicans.    (Liv.  vi  I,  11,  21,  36.) 

6.  C.  Maxlics  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
ifl  aic,  385.   (Liv.  vi.  30.) 

7.  P.  Manlius  A.  p.  A.  n.  CAPrroLiNus,  con- 
wlar  tribune  in  a  c  379.  He  was  created  dic- 
tator in  a.  c.  368,  as  the  successor  of  M.  Furius 
Camillas,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  and  during  his  government 
tbf  Lcinian  laws  were  carried.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  elected  consular  tribune  a  second 
time.  (Lit.  vi.  30,  38,  &c ;  Plut.  CamilL  39, 42.) 

8.  L.  Manlius  A.  p.  A-  n.  Capitolisus  Im- 
nsjosts,  was  dictator  in  a  c.  363  chiri  figewii 

(Lir.  ril  3.) 

9.  Cx.  Manlius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Capitolinus  Im- 
rcuoscs,  was  consul  in  a  c.  359  with  M.  Popil- 
BJH  Laenaa,  and  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Tibur- 

Two  years  later,  a  c.  357,  he  was  again 
to  the  consulship,  during  which  he  had  to 
any  on  a  wax  against  the  Faliscans  and  Tarqui- 
nieiues.  In  a  c  351  he  was  censor  with  C. 
Martins  Rutilus,  and  during  the  war  with  the 
Aaroacans  in  345,  he  was  magister  equitum  to 
toe  dictotor  L.  Furius  Camillus.  (Lir.  vii.  12, 
16,22,28.)  [L.S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  PETI'LLIUS,  was  accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  {Sat.  i.  4.  94)  en- 
tT-sted  with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  Capitol,  and  was  accused  of  having  stolen  the 
tjown  of  Jupiter,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  judges 
in  consequence  of  his  being  a  friend  of  Augustus. 
The  Scholiast  states  that  Petillius  received  the 
ioraanx  of  Capitolinus  from  his  being  placed  over 
tbe  Capitol ;  but  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  it 
was  a  regular  family- name  of  the  gens,  so  much  is 
certain,  that  the  annexed  coin  of  the  gens  refers  to 
t.ie  connexion  of  one  of  the  Petillii  with  the  temple 
(A  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  the  obverse  represents 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  the  reverse  the  temple. 
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CAPITOLI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  1.  T. 
Qmcnus  Capitolinus  Barbatus,  was  consul 
[D  *  c  471  with  App.  Claudius  Sabinns  Regil- 
wiris.  During  the  disputes  about  the  Publilian 
»w,  be  opposed  his  colleague  and  conciliated  the 
plebeians,  and  the  law  was  carried.  He  then  con- 
ducted the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and  his 
rreat  popularity  with  the  soldiers  enabled  him  to 
^fiqoer  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
toe  Romans,  but  allowed  them  to  ravage  the 


try.  The  immense  booty  acquired  in  this  campaign 
was  all  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  a  second  time  in  b.  c  468, 
during  which  year  he  again  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians,  and  by  his  presence  of 
mind  saved  the  Roman  camp,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  during  the  night  After  this  war 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  a  c  365  he 
was  made  consul  a  third  time.  The  war  against 
the  Aequians  and  Volscians  was  still  continued,  and 
Capitolinus,  who  was  stationed  on  mount  Algidus 
and  there  heard  of  the  ravaging  inroads  of  the 
Aequians  in  the  Roman  territory,  returned  to 
Rome  and  delivered  his  fellow-citizens  from  their 
terror.  The  senate  proclaimed  a  justitium,  and 
the  consul  again  marched  out  to  protect  the  Roman 
frontier ;  but  as  he  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  defeated  by  his 
colleague  Q.  Fabius,  Capitolinus  returned  to  Rome 
four  days  after  he  had  left  it.  The  consulship  was 
given  him  for  the  fourth  time  in  a  c  446,  together 
with  Agrippa  Furius.  During  the  quarrels  which 
were  then  going  on  at  Rome  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  the  Aequians  and  Volscians 
again  took  up  arms,  began  ravaging  Latium,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.  The 
people  of  Rome  were  too  distracted  among  them- 
selves to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but 
Capitolinus  succeeded  in  allaying  the  discontent  of 
the  plebs,  and  in  rousing  the  nation  to  defend 
itself  with  all  energy.  The  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  army  was  given  him  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleague,  and  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
fierce  contest.  In  a  c.  443  he  obtained  his  fifth 
consulship.  In  this  year  the  censorship  was  in- 
stituted at  Rome  as  an  office  distinct  from  the  con- 
sulship. While  his  colleague  M.  Gcganius  Mace- 
rinus  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Axdea,  Capito- 
linus gained  equal  laurels  at  home  by  acting  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  acquired  the  highest 
esteem.  The  extraordinary  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion he  had  shewn  on  all  occasions,  obtained  for 
him  the  sixth  consulship  in  a  c.  439,  together 
with  Agrippa  Menenius.  Rome  was  at  that  time 
visited  by  a  famine,  and  when  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  dictator  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  dignity  was  offered  him,  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  recom- 
mending L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly raised  to  that  dignity.  In  a  c  437,  he 
accompanied  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamer- 
cinus  as  legate  in  his  campaign  against  Fidenae, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  came  forward  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  the  son  of  the  dictator  Cincinnatus,  who 
was  tried  before  the  comitia,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  Quinctius  procured  his  acquittal  After  this 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  ii.  56—60, 
64,  iiL  2,  &<x,  66,  &c.,  iv.  8, 10, 1 3,  17,  41 ;  Dionys. 
ix.  43,  &c,  57,  61,  xl  63;  Zonar.  vii.  19.) 

2.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus,  a 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in  a  c.  421,  together 
with  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus.    (Liv.  iv.  43.) 

3.  T.  Quinctius  T.  p.  T.  n.  Capitolinus  Bar- 
batus, a  son  of  No.  2,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c. 
405.    (Liv.  iv.  61;  Zonar.  vii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  a  c  385,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  wane  year 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Cornelius  Cossus.  (Liv.  vi.  1 1. ; 

5.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
consular  tribune  in  a  c  388.  [Cincinnatus.] 
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6.  T.  Ql'inctiits  Cincinnati^  Capitolinus, 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  3G8.  [Cincinnatus] 

7  T.  Quinctius  T.  r.  Pbnnus  Capitolinus 
Crispin  us,  was  appointed  dictator  in  b.  a  361,  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  as  Livy  thinks, 
who  is  supported  by  the  triumphal  fasti,  which 
ascribe  to  him  a  triumph  in  this  year  over  the 
Gaul*.  In  the  year  following  he  was  magister 
equitum  to  the  dictator,  Q.  Scrviliua  Ahala,  who 
likewise  fought  against  the  Gauls.  In  B.  c  354  he 
was  consul  with  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  and  in  that 
year  the  Tiburtinea  and  Tarquinienses  were  sub- 
dued. In  B.  c.  351,  he  was  appointed  consul  a  se- 
second  time,  and  received  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Faliscans  as  his  province,  but  no  battle 
was  fought,  as  the  Romans  confined  themselves  to 
ravaging  the  country.   (Liv.  vii.  9,  11,  18,  2*1) 

8.  T.  Quinctius  Pbnnus  Capitolinus  Cris- 
pinits.  In  B.  c.  214,  when  M.  Claudius  Marcel! us 
went  to  Rome  to  sue  for  his  third  consulship,  he 
left  Capitolinus  in  Sicily  in  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet  and  camp.  In  b.  c  209,  he  was  elected  [i  mo- 
tor, and  obtained  Capua  as  his  province.  The  year 
after,  B.  c.  208,  he  was  elected  consul  together  with 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  both  consuls  were 
commissioned  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Italy.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentura,  Capitolinus  was  se- 
verely wounded  and  retreated.  He  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Capua  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  having  pro- 
claimed T.  Manlius  Torquatus  dictator.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  39,  xxvii.  6,  7, 21, 27, 28,  33 ;  Polyb.  x.  32.) 

9.  T.  Quinctius  T.  p.  Phnnu8  Capitolinus 
Crispinus,  consul  in  B.  c.  9.  (Fast.  Cap.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOM'NUS,  P.  SETXTIUS,  surnamed 
VATICAN  US,  was  consul  in  b.  c  452  with  T. 
Mcnenius  Agrippa.  In  this  year  the  ambassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  iu  laws  and  institutions,  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  year  following  P.  Sextius  was 
one  of  the  decemvirs  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  Fcstus  (».  v.  peculatus)  mentions  a 
lex  mul tat icia  which  was  carried  by  P.  Sextius  and 
his  colleague  during  their  consulship.  (Liv.  iiL  32, 
&c  ;  Dionvs.  x.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLl'NUS,  SP.  TARPE'IUS  MON- 
TA'NUS,  consul  in  b.  c.  454  with  A.  Aternius 
Varus.  A  lex  oV  muUae  tacramcnto  which  was 
carried  in  his  consulship,  is  mentioned  by  Festua 
(».  v.  pecuhtfusy  comp.  Cic.  de  Re  PuU.  ii.  35 ;  Liv. 
iii.  31  ;  Dionys.  x.  48,  50).  After  the  close  of 
their  office  both  consuls  were  accused  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people  for  having  Bold  the  booty  which  they 
had  made  in  the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  acrarium  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  the  soldiers.  Both  were  con- 
demned notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  senate.  In  b.  c.  449,  when  the  Roman  army 
advanced  towards  Rome  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Virginia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  Sp.  Tarpeius  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  the  revolted  army  to  re- 
monstrate with  them.  In  the  year  following,  he 
and  A.  Aternius,  though  both  were  patricians,  were 
elected  tribunes  of  the  plebs  by  the  coaptation 
of  the  college  to  support  the  senate  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  L.  Trebonius. 
(Liv.  iii.  50,  55.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPRA'RIUS,  a  surname  of  Q.  Caccilius  Me- 
tellus,  consul  b.  c.  11 3.  IMbtkli.us.] 


J  APT  A. 

CAPRATINA,  a  surname  of  Juno  at  Rome,  of 
which  the  origin  is  related  as  follows :— When  the 
Roman  state  was  in  a  very  weak  condition,  after 
the  ravages  of  the  Gauls,  the  neighbouring  people 
under  Postumius  Livius  advanced  from  Fidenac 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  demanded  Roman 
women  in  marriage,  threatening  to  destroy  Rome 
completely  unless  their  demand  was  complied  with. 
While  the  Roman  senate  was  yet  deliberating  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Tutela  or  Philotis,  offered  to  go  with  her  fellow- 
slaves,  in  the  disguise  of  free  women,  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  when 
the  Latins  in  their  camp,  iutoxicated  with  wine, 
had  fallen  asleep,  the  slaves  gave  a  signal  to  the 
Romans  from  a  wild  fig-tree  (tvprifictu).  The 
Romans  now  broke  forth  from  the  city,  and  de- 
feated the  enemy.  The  senate  rewarded  the 
generosity  of  the  female  slaves  by  restoriug  them 
to  freedom,  and  giving  to  each  a  dowry  from  the 
public  treasury.  The  day  on  which  Rome  had 
thus  been  delivered,  the  7th  of  July,  was  called 
nonae  Caprotinae,  and  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated to  Juno  Caprotina  in  all  Latium,  by  free 
women  as  well  as  by  female  slaves,  with  much 
mirth  and  merriment.  The  solemnity  took  place 
under  the  ancient  caprificus,  and  the  milky  juice 
flowing  from  the  tree  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  goddess.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1 1 ;  Varro,  DeLing. 
LaL  vi.  18;  Plut  Homul.  29,  Camil.  33.)  (L.SJ 

CAPRF/OLUS,  succeeded  Aurclius  in  the  epis- 
copal sec  of  Carthage  in  the  year  430,  at  the  period 
when  all  Africa  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the 
Vandals.  The  state  of  the  country  rendering  it 
impossible  to  send  a  regular  deputation  to  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  summoned  m  431  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  Ca- 
preolus  despatched  thither  his  deacon  Besula,  with 
an  epistle,  in  which  he  deplores  the  circumstances 
which  compelled  his  absence,  and  denounces  the 
tenets  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Capreolus 
is  believed  to  have  died  before  439,  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  was  stormed  by  the  Vandals. 

We  possess,  I.  Epistola  ad  Synodum  Ephesinam, 
written,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  431.  It  is  ex- 
tant both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Epistola  de  una  Christi 

Persona  contra  recent  damnaium  Haerrtim  Nattorii, 
a  long  and  learned  letter,  nddres^-d  to  two  persons 
named  Vitalis  and  Conatantius,  or  Tonantius,  who 
had  written  from  Spain  to  consult  Capreolus  con- 
cerning the  controversy  which  was  then  agitating 
the  church.  It  is  contained  in  the  Varior.  Optuc. 
of  Sirmond,  vol.  L  Paris,  1675,  8vo. 

Both  of  the  above  works,  together  with  the  epis- 
tle of  Vitalis  and  Tonantius  to  Capreolus,  will  be 
found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland,  vol. 
ix.  p.  490. 

3.  A  fragment  in  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  by 
Theodosius  to  Augustin  with  regard  to  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  is  preserved  by  Fcrrandus  in  his 
**  Epistola  ad  Pelagium  et  Anatoli  urn,"  and  quoted 
by  Galland. 

4.  Tillemont  believes  Capreolus  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Srrmo  de  Tempore  Barbarico,  on  the  invasion 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  usually  included  among 
the  works  of  St  Augustin.  Galland,  Bibl.  Patrum. 
vol.  ix.  Prolegg.  p.  31  ;  Schoenemann,  Bibl.  Pa- 
trum Latinorum,  c.  v.  32,  who  enumerates  all  the 
editions.  [W.  R.] 

CA  PTA  or  CAPITA,  a  surname  of  the  Minerva 
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CARACALLA. 

worshipped  on  the  Caeiian  lull  at  Rome.  Its 
origin  was  not  known.  Ovid  (Fait.  iii.  837,  &c) 
proposes  various  conjectures  about  it.      [L.  S.  J 

CAPUSA,  the  son  of  Oesalces,  who  was  the 
uncle  of  Masinissa.  While  the  latter  was  in 
Spain  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  Carthaginians,  his 
father  (Jala  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  so- 
vereignty by  his  brother  Oesalces.  Oesalces 
also  dying  shortly  afterwards,  his  son  Capusa  ob- 
tained the  throne ;  but  as  he  had  not  much  influ- 
ence among  his  people,  one  Mezetulus  laid  claim 
to  the  kingdom,  and  defeated  and  killed  Capusa  in 
battle.    (Liv.  xxix.  29.) 

CAPYS  (Kdxvs).  1.  A  son  of  Assarncus  and 
Hieromnemone,  and  father  of  Anchises.  (Apollod. 
iii.  12.  §2;  Horn.  11  xx.  239;  Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
768  ;  Diod.  iv.  75.) 

2.  One  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Capua  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  145.)  This  Capys  was  a 
Trojan,  and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  among  those 
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who  were  of  opinion  that  the  wooden  horse  should 
be  thrown  into  the  water.  (Aen.  iL  35.)  Livy 
(iv.  37)  states,  that  according  to  some  traditions 
the  town  of  Capua,  which  was  previously  called 
Vulturnum,  derived  its  name  from  a  Samnite  chief 
of  the  name  of  Capys.  [L.  S.1 

CAPYS  Sl'LVIUS.  [Silvia] 

CAR  (Kefo),  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of 
Megara,  from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  de- 
rived its  name  Caria.  (Paus.  i.  39.  §  4,  40.  §  5.) 
His  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias,  on  the  rood  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  (i.  44. 
§  9.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  the  name  of 
Cor,  who  was  a  brother  of  Lydus  and  Mysus,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Carians, 
is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  (i.  171.)        [L.  S.| 

CARACALLA  or  CARACALLUS.  The 
genealogy  of  this  emperor  and  of  many  other  his- 
torical personages  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  following  table.  An  account  of  each  individual 
is  given  in  its  proper  alphabetical  place. 


I 


us. 


Julia  Domna  Augusta,  second  wife  of 
L.  Septimius  Severus  Augustas. 


I 


i 


M.  Aurclius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 
called  Caracjllla. 


1 


L.  (reL  P.)  Septi- 
mius Geta  Au- 
gustus. 


I 

M.  Aurelius  Sevcnis 
Alexander  Augus- 


Caracalla  or  Caracallus,  son  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus and  his  second  wife  Julia  Domna,  was  born 
at  Lyons  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  April,  a.  d.  1 88. 
while  his  father  was  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis.  The  child  was  originally  called  Ba»- 
*iantu  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  but  when 
Severus  thought  fit  to  declare  himself  the  adopted 
offspring  of  M.  Aurclius,  he  at  the  same  time 
changed  the  name  of  his  boy  to  M.  Aurttiut  Anto- 
niMiu,  a  designation  retained  by  him  ever  after. 
Caraealla  or  Cameallut,  which  never  appears  on 
medals  or  inscriptions,  was  a  nickname  derived 
fr«m  a  long  tonic  or  great  coat  with  a  hood,  worn 
by  the  Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  his  favourite 
dress  after  he  became  emperor,  and  introduced  into 
the  army.  These  vestments  found  great  favour, 
especially  among  the  lower  orders,  and  were  known 
as  Anto^iniamte  Caracallae. 

Young  Dassianus  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
able in  early  life  for  a  gentle  and  pleasing  address. 
At  this  period  he  was  beloved  alike  by  his  parents 
and  the  people,  and  displayed  no  indication  of  that 
ferocious  temper  which  subsequently  rendered  him 
the  scourge  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of  eight  ( 1 96) 
he  received  the  title  of  Caesar  and  Princeps  Juvcn- 
tutis,  in  Maesia,  while  his  father  was  marching 
from  the  East  to  encounter  Albinus,  and  the  year 
fallowing  (197)  be  was  admitted  an  extraordinary 
mr ruber  of  the  pontifical  college.  After  the  over- 
throw of  Albinus,  we  find  him  styled  Destinatus 
Imperator;  and  in  198,  when  ten  years  old,  he 
was  invested  with  the  tribnnicinn  power,  and  cre- 
ated Augustus.  He  accompanied  Severus  in  the 
the  Parthians,  sharing  his  victo- 


Julia  Maesa  Augusta,  wife 
of  Julius  A vitus. 

.  !  . 

Julia  Soemias  Au-     Julia  Mamaea  Augusta, 
gusta,  wife  of  Sex.  wife  of  Gessius  Mar- 

Varius  Marcellos. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
Augustus,  commonly 
called  Elagnbolus. 

lies  and  honours,  put  on  the  manly  gown  at  An- 
tioch  in  201,  entered  upon  his  first  consulship  in 
202,  and,  returning  through  Egypt  to  Rome,  was 
married  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  Plautilla, 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  praefect. 
The  political  events  from  this  date  until  the  death 
of  Severus,  which  took  place  at  York,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  A.  o.  21 1,  arc  given  in  the  life  of  that 
prince,  whose  acutcness  and  worldly  knowledge 
were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  failed  to  fathom  the  real  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  who  assuredly  was  little  of  a  hy- 
pocrite. But,  although  the  youth  was  known  to 
have  tampered  with  the  troops,  and  once,  it  is  said, 
was  detected  in  an  open  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
father,  no  punishment  was  inflicted,  and  parental 
fondness  prevented  the  feeble  old  man  from  taking 
any  steps  which  might  save  the  empire  from  being 
cursed  with  such  a  ruler.  Geta,  however,  was 
named  joint  beir  of  the  throne,  having  been  pre- 
viously elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul  and  dignified 
with  the  appellations  of  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

The  great  object  of  Caracal  la  was  now  the  de- 
struction of  this  colleague,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  most  deadly  hatred.  Having  failed  in 
persuading  the  army  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  his 
rival,  he,  on  various  occasions,  sought  his  life  se- 
cretly while  they  were  journeying  from  Britain  to 
Rome  with  the  ashes  of  their  father;  but  these 
treacherous  schemes  were  all  frustrated  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  Geta,  who  was  well  aware  of  his  danger, 
and  fear  of  the  soldiery  prevented  open  violence. 
A  pretended  reconciliation  now  took  place :  they 
entered  the  city  together,  together  bestowed  a  do- 
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CARACTACUS. 


native  on  the  guards  and  the  people,  and  a  nego- 
tiation was  commenced  for  a  peaceful  partition  of 
the  empire.  But  the  passions  of  Caracalla  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  During  an  interview  held 
in  the  chamber  of  Julia,  soldiers,  who  had  been 
craftily  concealed,  rushed  forth  and  stabbed  the 
younger  son  of  the  empress  in  his  mother's  arms, 
while  the  elder  not  only  stood  by  and  encouraged, 
but  with  his  own  hands  assisted  in  completing  the 
deed.  The  murderer  sought  to  appease  the  irri- 
tated troops  by  pretending  that  he  had  only  acted 
in  self-defence;  but  was  eventually  compelled  to 
purchase  their  forbearance  by  distributing  among 
them  the  whole  wealth  accumulated  during  his  fa- 
ther's reign.  The  senate  he  treated  with  well- 
merited  contempt,  and,  feeling  now  secure,  pro- 
ceeded to  glut  his  vengeance  by  massacring  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  favoured  the  preten- 
sions or  pitied  the  fate  of  Geta,  whose  name  was 
forthwith  erased  from  the  public  monuments.  The 
number  of  persons  sacrificed  is  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  twenty  thousand  of  both  sexes,  among  the 
number  of  whom  was  Pnpinianus,  tho  celebrated 
jurist.  But  these  crimes  brought  their  own  retri- 
bution. From  this  moment  Caracalla  seems  never 
to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  for  a  single  hour. 
Never  were  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  more 
fearfully  displayed.  After  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  banish  remorse  by  indulgence  in  all  the  dissolute 
pleasures  of  Rome,  by  chariot-racing  and  gladiato- 
rial shows  and  wild  beast  hunts,  to  each  of  which 
in  turn  he  devoted  himself  with  frantic  eagerness ; 
after  grinding  the  citizens  to  the  earth  by  taxes 
and  extortions  of  every  description;  and  after  plun- 
dering tho  whole  world  to  supply  the  vast  sums 
lavished  on  these  amusements  and  on  his  soldiers, 
he  resolved  if  possible  to  escape  from  himself  by 
change  of  place.  Wandering  with  restless  activity 
from  land  to  land,  he  sought  to  drown  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  past  guilt  by  fresh  enormities.  Gaul, 
Germany,  Dacia,  Thrace,  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
were  visited  in  succession,  and  were  in  succession 
the  scene  of  varied  and  complicated  atrocities. 
His  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  marked  by  a  gene- 
ral slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge 
certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which  they  had  in- 
dulged against  himself  and  his  mother ;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  slain  were  so  great,  that  no  one 
ventured  to  make  known  the  amount,  but  orders 
were  given  to  cast  the  bodies  instantly  into  deep 
trenches,  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  might  be 
more  effectually  concealed.  The  Greeks  now  be- 
lieved that  the  furies  of  his  brother  pursued  him 
with  their  scourges.  It  is  certain  that  his  bodily 
health  became  seriously  affected,  and  his  intellects 
evidently  deranged.  lie  was  tormented  by  fearful 
visions,  and  the  spectres  of  his  father  and  the 
murdered  Geta  stood  by  him,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  swords  pointed  to  his  bosom.  Believing  him- 
self spell-bound  by  the  incantations  of  his  foes,  he 
had  recourse  to  strange  rites  in  order  to  evoke  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  that  from  them  he  might  seek 
a  remedy  for  his  tortures;  but  it  was  said  that 
none  would  answer  to  his  call  except  the  kindred 
soul  of  Commodus.  At  last,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  gods,  whom  he  importuned  by  day  and  night 
with  prayers  and  many  victims;  but  no  deity 
would  vouchsafe  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  frnticide. 

While  in  this  excited  and  unhappy  condition, 
he  demanded  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
nus,  the  Parthian  king ;  but  the  negotiation  having 


been  abruptly  broken  off,  be  suddenly  passed  the 
Euphrates  in  hostile  array.  The  enemy  were  to- 
tally unprepared  to  resist  an  invasion  so  unexpect- 
ed, and  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  Meso- 
potamia was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  Arbela 
was  captured,  and  the  emperor,  after  digging  up  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Parthian  kings  and  scattering  their 
bones,  returned  to  winter  at  Edessa.  Having  tren- 
cheroui»ly  gained  possession  of  the  person  of  Abga- 
tu\  king  of  the  Osroeni,  he  seised  upon  his  terri- 
tory, and  took  the  field  in  spring  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  His  course 
was  first  directed  towards  Carrhac,  that  he  might 
offer  homage  at  a  celebrated  shrine  of  tho  Moon- 
deity  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  but  during  the  march 
he  was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinus, 
the  praetorian  pracfect,  by  a  veteran  named  Mar- 
tialis,  on  the  8th  of  April,  217,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  chronology  of  the  last  years  of  Caracalla  is 
full  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ar- 
range the  different  events  recorded  in  their  proper 
order  with  anything  like  certainty.  We  hear  of 
an  expedition  against  the  Alemanni  and  another 
against  the  Getae.  The  former,  commemorated  by 
the  epithet  Gcrmanicus,  terminated  in  a  purchased 
peace;  the  bitter  appears  to  have  been  partially 
successful.  The  portion  of  Dion  Cossius  which 
refers  to  this  period  consists  of  disjointed  and  im- 
perfect chapters,  between  which  we  can  seldom 
establish  any  connexion.  They  contain,  however, 
much  curious  information,  to  which  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  fragments  re- 
cently discovered  by  Mai.  Dion  tells  us,  that  after 
death  Caracalla  was  usually  spoken  of  under  the 
insulting  name  of  Turantu*,  taken  from  a  gladiator 
remarkable  from  his  short  stature,  ugly  features, 
and  sanguinary  disposition.  The  historian  himself, 
having  explained  this  term  (Ixxviii.  9),  invariably 
employs  it  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  bis  work. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Gibbon,  fol- 
lowing Spanheim  and  Burmann,  ascribes  to  Cara- 
calla the  important  edict  which  communicated  to 
all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  and 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  while  several  ancient 
authors  attribute  this  document  to  M.  Aurelius. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  M.  Aurelius  was  the 
author  of  a  very  broad  and  liberal  measure  in  favour 
of  the  provincials,  clogged,  however,  by  certain 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  were  swept  away 
by  Caracalla,  in  order  that  he  mght  introduce  on 
uniform  system  of  taxation  and  extort  a  larger 
revenue  in  return  for  a  worthless  privilege. 

(Dion  Cass,  lxxvii.  Ixxviii.;  Herod  ian.  iv.;  Spar- 
tian.  lli,  Caracatt. ;  Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.  xxi,  (Vs. 
xxi.;  Eutrop.  xxl;  Gruter,  Corp.  Jmaer.  pp.  exci. 
eclxvii.  ccc.  Mlxxxv. ;  Gibbon,  chap.  vi.  ;  Job.  P. 
Mahneri,  Comm.  de  Man.  Aw.  Antonimt  Conttf 
ttUion.  de  Civiiale  U nicer  to  Orbi  Romamus  data. 
Hall.  1772,  quoted  by  Wenck;  comp.  Mibnan's 
Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  A  coin  of  Caracalla's 
which  has  been  accidentally  omitted  here,  is  give* 
under  his  brother  Gbta.  [W.  R.  ] 

CARA'CTACUS  (or,  as  Dion  Cassius  calls  him, 
Kaparaxot  or  KaropdWoj),  was  a  king  of  the 
British  tribe  of  the  Silures,  and  by  various  pros- 
perous enterprises  had  raised  himself  above  all  the 
other  British  chiefs.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Romans.  When 
they  made  their  last  attack  upon  him,  he  trans- 
ferred the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Ordnvices, 
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And  there  took  a  position  which  was  as  favourable 
to  himself  as  it  appeared  detrimental  to  the  Ro- 
mans. When  Caractacus,  in  addition  to  this,  had 
also  fortified  himself  with  artificial  mean  a,  he  ex- 
horted bis  men  either  to  die  or  to  conquer  in  the 
approaching  battle.  The  Roman  propraetor,  P. 
Ostorius,  who  saw  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Romans  were  labouring,  would  not  hare  ven- 
tured upon  an  engagement,  had  not  the  courage  of 
his  soldiers  and  officers  demanded  it.  The  superior 
military  skill  of  the  Roman  legions  overcame  all 
the  difficulties,  and  a  splendid  victory  was  gained  : 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  Caractacus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  his  brothers  surrendered. 
Caractacus  himself  sought  the  protection  of  Carti- 
mandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ;  but  she  betrayed 
him,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and 
carried  to  Rome,  a.  d.  51,  after  the  war  in  Britain 
had  lasted  for  nine  years,  as  Tacitus  says.  The 
emperor  Claudius  wished  to  exhibit  to  the  people 
this  old  and  formidable  foe  in  his  humiliation,  and 
ordered  Caractacus  and  the  members  of  bis  family, 
with  their  clients  and  ornaments,  to  be  led  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  before  an  assembly  of  the  people 
and  an  array  of  soldiers.  The  emperor  himself  was 
present.  The  relatives  of  Caractacus  walked  by 
his  side  cast  down  with  grief,  and  entreated  the 
mercy  of  the  Romans;  Caractacus  alone  did  nei- 
ther of  these  things,  and  when  he  approached  the 
n-at  of  the  emperor,  he  stopped  and  addressed  him 
in  so  noble  a  manner,  that  Claudius  pardoned  him 
and  his  friends.  They  appear,  however,  not  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  but  to  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  life  in  Italy.  (Tac  Ann,  xii. 
33-38,  Hitt.  iii.  45 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  20.)  [L.  8.] 
CARA'NUS  (Kaparot  or  Kaposi).  1.  A  He- 
racleid  of  the  family  of  the  Temenidae,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  about  the  middle  probably 
of  the  eighth  century  B.  c,  since  he 
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brother  to 

Pbeidon,  the  Argive  tyrant.  The  legend  tells, 
that  he  led  into  Macedonia  a  large  force  of  0 reeks, 
and,  following  a  flock  of  goats,  entered  the  town  of 
Edeasn  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
a  thick  mist,  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants.  Re- 
membering the  oracle  which  had  desired  him  "  to 
seek  an  empire  by  the  guidance  of  goats,"  he  fixed 
here  the  seat  of  government,  and  named  the  place 
Argae  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle.  Herodo- 
tus gives  a  different  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
dynasty,  and  his  account  seems  to  bave  been  adopt- 
ed by  Thuoydides,  who  speaks  of  Archelaus  I.  as 
the  ninth  king,  and  therefore  does  not  reckon  Cora- 
nus  and  the  other  two  who  come  before  Perdiccas  I. 
in  the  lists  of  Dexippus  and  Eusebius.  Miiller 
thinks  that  the  two  traditions  are  substantially  the 
same,  the  one  in  Herodotus  being  the  rude  native 
legend,  while  the  other,  of  which  Caronus  is  the 
hero,  was  the  Argive  story ;  and  he  further  sug- 
gests that  Kajwos  is  perhaps  onlv  another  form  of 
KWjxwm.  (Diod.  Prugm.  ix.  p."  637,  ed.  Wess.; 
Pint.  Al*x.2\  Just.  vii.  1,  xxxiii.  2;  Clinton,  Fa**, 
ii.  p.  221  ;  Miiller,  Dor.  i.  7.  §  15,  App.  i.  §  15, 
and  the  authorities  there  referred  to ;  Herod,  viii. 
137-139 ;  Thuc  ii.  100.)  Pausanias,  in  mention- 
ing that  the  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies 
when  victorious,  records  the  national  tradition  by 
which  they  accounted  for  it,  and  which  related, 
that  a  trophy  set  up  by  Caranus,  in  accordance 
with  Argive  custom,  for  a  victory  over  his  neigh- 
was  thrown  down  and  destroyed  by 


a  lion  from  Olympus ;  whereby,  it  was  said,  the 
king  learnt  that  its  erection  had  been  of  evil  coun- 
sel, as  deepening  the  enmity  of  the  conquered 
(Pans.  ix.  40.) 

2.  Mentioned  by  Justin  (xi.  2)  as  a  son  of  Phi- 
lip and  a  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
latter  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and 
put  him  to  death  soon  after  his  accession,  B.  c.  336. 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  the  body  called  freupi  or 
guards  (com p.  Polyb.  v.  53,  xxxi.  3),  was  one  of 
the  generals  sent  by  Alexander  against  Satibarzanes 
when  he  had  a  second  time  excited  Aria  to  revolt. 
Caranus  and  his  colleagues  were  successful,  and 
Satibarzanes  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  winter 
of  n.  c.  330.  (Arrion,  Anah.  iiL  25,28 ;  Curt.  vi.  G. 
§  20,  &c.,  vii.  3.  §  2,  Freinsheim,  ad  foe.,  vii.  4. 
§  32,  flee;  comp.  Diod.  xvii.  81.)  In  &  c.  329, 
Caranus  was  appointed,  together  with  Androma- 
chus  and  Menedemus,  under  the  command  of  the 
Lycian  Pharnuches,  to  act  against  Spitomenes,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Sogdiana,  Their  approach  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Maracanda ;  but, 
in  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  defeated  them  with 
the  help  of  a  body  of  Scythian  cavalry,  and  forced 
them  to  fall  back  on  the  river  Polytimetus,  the 
wooded  banks  of  which  promised  shelter.  The 
rashness  however  or  cowardice  of  Caranus  led  him 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  with  the  cavalry 
under  his  command,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops 
plunging  in  after  him  in  haste  and  disorder,  they 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  (Arr.  A  nab.  iv. 
3,5;  comp.  Curt,  vii  6.  §24,  7.  §  31,  &c)  [E.E.] 


CARAU'SIUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS.  Maximianus  Here  alius  having  equipped 
a  naval  force  at  Boulogne  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  outrages  of  the  Franks,  who  cruising 
from  place  to  place  in  their  light  sloops  were  de- 
vastating the  coasts  of  Holland,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
gave  the  command  of  the  armament  to  a  certain 
Carausius,  a  man  of  humble  extraction,  bom  in  Me- 
napia,  a  district  between  the  Scheldt  and  Meusc, 
who  had  been  bred  a  pilot  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  Bagaudae. 
Carausius  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  teal  and 
energy,  but  after  a  time  his  peculiar  tactics  and 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion, 
proljably  not  ill  founded,  that  he  permitted  the 
pirates  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
then  watching  for  their  return,  seised  the  ships 
laden  with  plunder  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  greater  portion  of  the  spoils  thus  captured. 
Herculius  accordingly  gave  orders  for  his  death, 
but  the  execution  of  this  mandate,  was  anticipated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  intended  victim,  who  having 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  fleet,  which  was  de- 
voted to  his  interests,  and  having  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  island  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Augustus.  His  subsequent  measures  were 
characterised  by  the  greatest  vigour  and  prudence. 
A  number  of  new  galleys  was  constructed  with  all 
speed,  alliances  were  formed  with  various  barliarous 
tribes,  who  were  carefully  disciplined  as  sailurs,  and 
the  usurper  soon  became  master  of  all  the  western 
seas.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  break 
his  power,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  colleague  in 
the  empire,  an  event  commemorated  by  a  medal 
bearing  as  a  device  three  busts  with  appropriate 
emblems  and  the  legend  caravsivs.  xt.  fratrks. 
svl,  while  on  the  reverse  we  read  the  word*  pax. 
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avggg.,  or,  in  some  cases,  laetitia.  avggg.,  or 
mi  akitas.  avggo.  On  a  second  coin  we  find  a 
laurelled  head  with  imp.  c.  caravsivh.  p.  f.  avo., 
and  on  the  reverse  jovi.  kt.  hkrcvu.  cons,  avo., 
indicating  Jovius  Diocletianus  and  Herculius  Maxi- 
minianus,  and  to  a  third  we  are  indebted  for  the 
name  M.  Aurkmus  Valerius,  an  appellation 
probably  borrowed  from  hit  recently  adopted 
brother.  These  transactions  took  place  about  a.  d. 
287,  and  for  six  years  the  third  Augustus  main- 
tained his  authority  without  dispute  ;  but  upon  the 
elevation  of  Constantius  the  etTorts  of  the  new 
Caesar  were  at  once  directed  to  the  recovery  of 
Britain.  Boulogne  fell  after  a  protracted  siege, 
and  Constantius  was  making  active  and  extensive 
preparations  for  a  descent  upon  the  opposite  coast, 
when  Carausius  was  murdered  by  his  chief  officer, 
Allcctus.  This  happened  in  293.  Such  are  the 
only  facts  known  to  us  with  regard  to  this  remark- 
able man.  Of  his  private  character  and  domestic 
policy  we  are  unable  to  speak,  for  the  abusive 
epithets  applied  to  him  so  liberally  by  the  panegy- 
rists indicate  nothing  except  the  feelings  entertained 
at  the  imperial  court,  which  could  have  been  of  no 
friendly  description.  (Eutrop.  ix.  21;  Aurel.  Vict. 
Can.  xxxix.,  EpiL  xxxix.,  who  calls  this  emperor 
Charautio ;  Oros.  viL  25 ;  Panegyr.  Vet.  ii.  12, 


1.  C.  Papirius  Carro,  praetor  in  b.  c.  168, 
when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia  ;  but 
he  appears  not  to  have  gone  into  his  province,  as 
the  senate  requested  him  to  remain  at  Rome  and 
there  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  cases  between 
citizens  and  percgrini.    (Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  12.) 

2.  C.  Papirius  Carro,  born  about  b.  c.  164, 
a  son  of  No.  1,  and  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
the  Gracchi  ;  but  though  he  apparently  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  yet  his  motives 
widely  differed  from  those  of  his  noble  friend,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  shewed  how  little 
he  had  acted  upon  conviction  or  principle,  by  de- 
serting his  former  friends  and  joining  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus he  was  appointed  his  successor  as  triumvir 
ugrornm  diridrndorum^  and  shortly  after,  in  B.  c 
131,  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  During 
the  year  of  his  tribuneship  he  brought  forward 
two  new  laws :  1.  That  a  person  should  be  allowed 
to  be  re-elected  to  the  tribuneship  as  often  as 
might  be  thought  advisable  :  this  law,  which  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  the  younger,  was  supported  by  C.  Gracchus ; 
and  2.  A  Ua  tubellaria,  which  ordained  that  the  peo- 
ple should  in  future  vote  by  ballot  in  the  enactment 
and  repeal  of  laws.  In  his  tribuneship  he  continued 
to  hold  the  office  of  triumvir  agrorum  dividen- 
dorum.  The  difficulties  connected  with  carrying 
out  the  division  of  land  according  to  the  Scmpro- 
nian  agrarian  law  created  many  disturbances  at 
Rome,  and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  champion  of  the 
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ir.  6—8,  12,  t.  4,  11,  vi.  5,  8,  ril  9.  viii.  25; 
Genebrier,  Wistoirt  de  Carausius  prouvie  par  its 
Midaillts,  Paris,  4to.  1740;  Stukely,  MtMlia 
History  of' Carausius,  London,  4to.  1757—59,  full 
of  the  most  extravagant  conjectures  and  inven- 
tions.) [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  CARAUSIUS. 


CARAVA'NTIUS,  the  brother  of  Gentius, 
king  of  the  Ulyrians,  against  whom  the  praetor  L. 
Aniciiu  Gallus  was  sent  in  B.  c.  160.  Caravan- 
tius  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gallus,  and  with  bis 
brother  Gentius  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
walked  before  the  chariot  of  Gallus  in  his  triumph 
in  the  following  year.  (Liv.  xliv.  30,  32,  xlv.  43.) 

CARBO,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Papiria  gens. 


5.  P.  Papirius 
Carbo. 


aristocratical  party,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in 
his  bed.  Among  the  various  suspicions  then  afloat 
as  to  the  cause  <>f  his  death,  one  was  that  Carbo 
had  murdered  him,  or  at  least  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  deed;  and  this  report  may  not  have  been 
wholly  without  foundation,  if  we  consider  the 
character  of  Carbo.  After  his  tribuneship,  Carbo 
continued  to  act  as  the  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
Gracchi.  Upon  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus,  L. 
Opimius,  his  murderer,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c, 
121,  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  the  friends  of 
the  Gracchi :  but  at  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ship he  was  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  tribune 
Q.  Decius,  and  Carbo,  who  was  now  raised  to  the 
consulship  himself  (b.  c.  120),  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  not  only  undertook  the  defence  of  Opi- 
mius, but  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  the  murder 
of  C.  Gracchus  had  been  an  act  of  perfect  justice. 
This  inconsistency  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of 
both  parties,  so  that,  as  Cicero  says,  even  his  re- 
turn to  the  aristocratiad  party  could  not  secure 
him  their  protection.  The  aristocracy  could  not 
forget  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  murdered 
Scipio,  and  seem  to  have  been  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  crush  him.  In  B.  c  119  the  young 
orator  L.  Licinius  Crassus  brought  a  charge  against 
him,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known, 
but  as  Carbo  foresaw  his  condemnation,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  taking  cantharidea.  Valerius 
Maximus  (iii.  7.  §  6)  states,  that  he  was  sent  into 
exile.  Carbo  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  his 
oratorical  powers  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  with  great 


Strmma  Carbonum. 
1.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  Pr.  B.  c.  168. 

i  1 — 1  r~ 

2.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  4.  M.  Papiriua 

Cos.  b.  c.  120.  Co«.  a  c  113.  Carbo. 

6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo  Arvina,       7.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  Cos. 
Trib.  Pleb.  a.  c.  90.  b.  c.  85,  84,  82. 
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although  he  otherwise  abominates  the  man. 
Tbere  caa  be  no  doubt  that  Car  bo  was  a  per- 
ns of  no  principle,  and  that  he  attached  himself  to 
the  party  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  most  ad- 
vantage*. (Lit.  Epii.  59,  61  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
18,  20;  Veil  PaL  ii.  4  ;  Cic  De  A  mini.  25,  De 
Ly.  iiL  16,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  OraL  iL  2,  25, 
3J,  40,  L  10,  iiL  7,  20,  Brut.  27,  43,  62,  TuacuL 
I  3  ;  Tacit.  Oml  34.) 

1  Cx.  Papjrhts  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
«Ru  ia  a  c,  113,  together  with  C.  Caeciliu*  Me- 
teUns.  He  wu  according  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix. 
21)  the  other  of  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  who  was 
tano*  consul  [No.  7],  whereas  this  Utter  is  called 
fcr  VeUfiui  Piterculos  (ii.  26)  a  brother  of  No.  6. 
Thii  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  supposing  that 
w  Co.  Papirius  Carbo  and  C  Papirius  Carbo  [No. 
-}  were  brothers,  so  that  the  word  /rater  in  Vel- 
kuu  i»  equivalent  to  frater  patruelit  or  cousin. 
(Heraon.  Animadv.  HuL  p.  96.)  In  his  conBul- 
itif  the  Cimhrians  advanced  from  Gaul  into  Italy 
tad  lUrncao,  and  Carbo,  who  was  sent  against 
iko,  was  put  to  flight  with  his  whole  army.  He 
ni  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antoniua,  we  know 
m<  for  what  reason,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
•-■*  D5  taking  a  solution  of  vitriol  (atrametttum 
tttrmm,  Cie.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21;  Li  v.  Epit.  63). 

4.  M.  PAPiajLs  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  mcn- 
t  aned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21 )  as  having 
s<4  from  Sicily. 

i  P.  PAfiairs  Carbo,  a  son  of  No.  1,  is  b'ke- 
»iw  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  21) 
*i  laTjog  been  accused  by  Flaccua  and  condemned. 
6.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  with  the  surname  Alt 
was  a  son  of  No.  2  (Cic.  BruL  62),  and 
u-joagacut  his  life  a  supporter  of  the  aristocracy, 
sifuce  Cicero  calls  him  the  only  good  citizen  in 
ti*  whole  fcunily.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people 
w  a.  c  90,  as  we  may  infer  from  Cicero  ( Brut. 

tbouih  some  writers  place  his  tribunesbip  a 
?*»  earlier,  and  others  a  year  later.    In  his  tri- 
Kuwhip  Carbo  and  bis  colleague,  M.  Plautius 
Mimas,  carried  a  law  (lex  Flautia  et  Papiria), 
kcordag  to  which  a  citizen  of  a  federate  tta'e, 
had  his  domicile  in  Italy  at  the  time  the  law 
™  l»*ed,  and  dad  sent  in  his  name  to  the  prae- 
to  within  sixty  days  after,  should  have  the  Roman 
t-Mchise.   Carbo  distinguished  himself  greatly  as 
su  orator,  and  though  according  to  Cicero  he  was 
wautrng  in  acuteneas,  bis  speeches  were  always 
weighty  and  carried  with  them  a  high  degree  of 
authority.    We  »till  possess  a  fragment  of  one  of 
k»  arationa  which  be  delivered  in  his  tribunesbip, 
a*  which  Orelli  (Onom.  TuU.  ii.  p.  440)  errone- 
«^y  attributes  to  bis  mther.    [No.  2.]    In  this 
f-igmeat  (Cic  Orat.  63)  he  approves  of  the  death 
04  M.  Lirius  Druaua,  who  had  been  murdered  the 
Jar  before,  a.  c  91.  Cicero  expressly  state*,  that 
k-  was  present  when  the  oration  was  delivered, 
»  bicla  thews  incontrovertibly,  that  it  cannot  belong 
*  (■'.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  father,  who  died  long 
wore  Cicen*  waa  born.    He  was  murdered  in  B.c 
'l.  in  the  curia  Hoot  ilia,  by  the  praetor  Brut  as 
^raaiippuf  [Brutus,  No.  19],  one  of  the  leaders 
the  Marian  party.    (Cic  pro  Arch.  4,  Brut. 
-.  &0,  Ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  De  Oral.  iii.  3  ;  Sckol. 
Weus.  p.  353,  ed.  Orelli ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  26 ;  Ap- 
«f.  B.  C.  i.  88.) 

*-  Cx.  Papirius  Cn.  r.  C.  n.  Carbo,  a  son  of 
•a  3  and  cousin  of  No.  6,  occurs  in  history  for 
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Claudius  Pulcher  made  a  report  to  the  senate  about 
his  seditious  proceedings.  (Cic.  De  Lrgg.  iii.  19.) 
He  waa  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  in  b.  c  87,  when  C.  Marius  returned  from 
Africa,  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  armies  with 
which  Rome  waa  blockaded.  In  B.  c.  86,  when 
L.  Valerius  Flaccua,  the  successor  of  Marius  in  his 
seventh  consulship,  was  killed  in  Asia,  Carbo  was 
chosen  by  Cinna  for  his  colleague  for  B.  c.  85. 
These  two  consuls,  who  felt  alarmed  at  the  reports 
of  Sulla's  return,  sent  persons  into  all  parts  of 
Italy  to  raise  money,  soldiers,  and  provisions,  for 
the  anticipated  war,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  their  party,  especially  by  the  new  citi- 
sens,  whose  rights,  they  said,  were  in  danger,  and 
on  whose  behalf  they  pretended  to  exert  them- 
selves. The  fleet  also  was  restored  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  in  short  nothing  was  neglected 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  against  Sulla.  When 
the  hitter  wrote  to  the  senate  from  Greece,  the 
senate  endeavoured  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
consuls  until  an  answer  from  Sulla  had  arrived. 
The  consuls  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
ambassadors  to  Sulla  quitted  Rome,  than  Cinna 
and  Carbo  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the  year 
following,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  comitta  for  the  elections.  Legions 
upon  legions  were  raised  and  transported  across 
the  Adriatic  to  oppose  Sulla ;  but  great  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  began  to  be  discontented  and  refused 
fighting  against  their  fellow-citizens.  A  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Carbo  now  returned  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  which  bad  already  been  carried  across  the 
Adriatic,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Rome, 
although  the  tribunes  urged  him  to  come  in  order 
that  a  successor  to  Cinna  might  be  elected.  At 
length,  however,  Carbo  returned  to  Rome,  but  the 
attempts  at  holding  the  comitia  were  frustrated  by 
prodigies,  and  Carbo  remained  sole  consul  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

In  b.  c  83,  Sulla  arrived  in  Italy.  Carbo,  who 
was  now  proconsul  of  Gaul,  hastened  to  Rome, 
and  there  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  which  de- 
clared Metellus  and  all  the  senators  who  supported 
Sulla,  to  be  enemies  of  the  republic  About  the 
same  time  the  capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  Carbo  having  set  it  on  Are. 
While  Sulla  and  his  partisans  were  carrying  on 
the  war  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Carbo  was  elect- 
ed consul  a  third  time  for  the  year  B.  c.  82, 
together  with  C.  Marius,  the  younger.  Carta's 
army  was  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  the  spring  of 
82  his  legate,  C.  Carrinas,  fought  a  severely  con- 
tested battle  with  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  flight 
Carbo  himself,  however,  pursued  Metellus,  and 
kept  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
do  any  thing  ;  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  hia 
colleague  Marius  at  Praeneate,  he  led  his  troops 
back  to  Ariminiim,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  gained 
another  victory  over  an  army  of  Carbo.  Sulla, 
after  entering  Rome  and  making  some  of  the  most 
necessary  arrangements,  marched  out  himself 
against  Carbo.  In  an  engagement  on  the  river 
Giania,  several  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  joined 
his  army  a  little  while  before,  deserted  to  Sulla, 
and  Carbo,  either  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who 
remained  with  him,  or  to  set  a  fearful  example, 
ordered  all  of  them  to  be  put  to  death.  At 
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length  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Clusium  be- 
tween Car  bo  and  Sulla :  it  lasted  for  a  whole  day, 
but  the  victory  was  not  decided.  Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  engaged  against  Carrinas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletium,  and  when  Carbo 
sent  out  an  army  to  his  relief,  Sulla,  who  was  in* 
formed  of  the  route  which  this  army  took,  attacked 
it  from  an  ambuscade  and  killed  nearly  2000  men. 
Carrinas  himself  however  escaped.  Mnrcius,  who 
was  sent  by  Carbo  to  the  relief  of  Praeneste,  was 
likewise  attacked  from  an  ambuscade  by  Pompey, 
and  lost  many  of  his  men.  His  soldiers,  who  con- 
sidered him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  defeat,  desert- 
ed him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cohort*,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Carbo.  Shortly  after  Carbo 
and  Norbanus  made  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of 
Metellus  near  Faventia,  but  time  and  place  were 
unfavourable  to  them,  and  they  were  defeated: 
ii  bout  10,000  of  their  men  were  shun,  and  6000 
deserted  to  Metellus,  so  that  Carbo  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Arretium  with  about  1000  men. 

The  desertion  and  treachery  iii  the  party,  which 
had  hitherto  supported  the  cause  of  Marius,  in- 
creased every  day  :  Norbanus  despairing  of  suc- 
cess fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life  soon  afterwards  ;  and  when  Carbo  found  that 
the  relief  of  Praeneste,  whither  be  had  sent  two 
legions  under  Damasippus,  was  hopeless,  he  too 
resolved  to  quit  Italy,  although  he  had  still  large 
forces  at  his  command,  and  his  generals,  Carrinas, 
Marcius,  and  Damasippus,  were  continuing  the 
war  in  Italy.  Carbo  fled  to  Africa.  After  bis 
party  in  Italy  had  been  completely  defeated,  Pom- 
pey was  sent  against  the  remain*  of  it  in  Sicily, 
whither  Carbo  then  repaired.  From  thence  he 
went  to  the  island  of  Cossyra,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  emissaries  of  Pompey.  His  com- 
panions were  put  to  death  at  once,  but  Carbo  him- 
self was  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey  at  Li- 
lybaeum,  and  after  a  bitter  invective  against  him, 
Pompey  had  him  executed  and  sent  his  head  to 
Sulla,  b.  c  82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  69—96 ;  Liv. 
Epit.  79,  83,  88,  89 ;  Plut  Sull.  22,  &c.  Pomp. 
10,  Ac;  Cic.  e.  Verr.  I  4,  13;  Pseudc-Ascon. 
in  Verr.  p.  129,  ed.  OreUi ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21  ; 
Eutrop.  v.  8,  9 ;  Oros.  v.  20 ;  Zonar.  x.  I.) 

8.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  son  of  Rubria,  who  is 
mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (att  Fam.  it.  21),  and 
is  ironically  called  there  a  friend  of  Cicero.  Who 
he  was  is  unknown.  [L.  Si] 

CARCINUS,  the  father  of  Agathocle*.  [Aua- 

THOCLRR.] 

CARCINUS  (KopiciVot).  1.  Suidas  mentions 
three  distinct  poets  of  this  name.  The  first  he 
calls  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily ;  the  second 
an  Athenian,  and  son  of  Theodectes  or  Xe nodes ; 
and  the  third  simply  an  Attic  poet  The  first  of 
these  poets  is  not  mentioned  any  where  else,  and 
his  existence  is  more  than  doubtful  The  investi- 
gations of  Meineke  on  the  poets  of  the  name  Car- 
cinus  have  shewn  incontrovertibly  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  two  tragic  poets  of  this  name, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Athens.  The  first, 
or  elder  one,  who  was  a  very  skilful  scenic  dancer 
(A then.  i.  p.  22),  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  (Nub.  1263,  Fax,  794,  with  the 
SchoL);  but  his  dramas,  of  which  no  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us,  seem  to  have  perished  at 
an  early  time. 

The  younger  Carcinus  was  a  son  either  of  Theo- 
dectes or  of  Xenocles ;  and  if  the  latter  statement 
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be  true,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Carcinus  the  elder. 
(Comp.  Harpocrat  s.  r.  Kafixlw.)  He  is  in  ail 
probability  the  same  as  the  one  who  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  II.  at 
Syracuse.  (L*iog.  Laert  ii.  7.)  This  supposition 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  according  to 
whom  Carcinus  the  son  of  Xenocles  lived  about 
B.  c.  380 ;  for  Dionysius  was  expelled  from  Syra- 
cuse in  B.  c.  356.  (Comp.  Diod.  v.  5,  where  Wea- 
seling  is  thinking  of  the  fictitious  Carcinus  of  Agri- 
gentum.) The  tragedies  which  are  referred  to  by 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Carcinus,  probably 
all  belong  to  the  younger  Carcinus.  Suidas  attributes 
to  him  160  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles  and 
fragments  of  nine  only  and  some  fragments  of  uncer- 
tain dramas.  The  following  titles  are  known :  Alope 
(Aristot  Ethic  Nkom,  vii.  7),  Achilles  (Athen.  v. 
p.  189),  Thyestes  (Aristot  Poet.  16),  Semele 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  559),  Amphiaraus  (Aristot  PoeL 
17),  Medeia  (Aristot  HkeL  ii.  23),  Oedipus  (Aris- 
tot Rket.  iil  151  Tereus  (Stobaeua,  Sen*,  ciii.  3), 
and  Orestes.  (Phot  Lue.  p.  132.)  As  regards  the 
character  of  the  poems  of  Carcinus,  it  is  usually 
inferred,  from  the  phrase  KapKirov  voofjurra,  used 
to  designate  obscure  poetry  (Phot  Ltx.  *.  e.),  and 
is  also  attested  by  other  authorities  (Athen.  viil 
p.  351),  that  the  style  of  Carcinus  was  of  a  studied 
obscurity  ;  though  in  the  fragments  extant  we  can 
scarcely  perceive  any  trace  of  this  obscurity,  and 
their  style  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Euripides.  (Meineke,  Hid.  CriL  com.  Grate,  p. 
505,  &c) 

2.  Of  Naupactus,  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (r. 
38.  §  6)  among  the  cyclic  poets ;  and  Charon  of 
I«unpsacus,  before  whose  time  Carcinus  must  have 
lived,  attributed  to  him  the  epic  poem  Havwdnma, 
which  all  others  ascribed  to  a  Milesian  poet 

3.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  referred  to  by 
Alexander  (De  Fig.  Diet),  but  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known.  [L.  S.] 

CA'RCI  US,  the  commander  of  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  Sext  Pom- 
peius,  B.  c  36.   (Appian,  B.C.  v.  11 1.)    [L.  S.] 

CA'RDEA,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
and  protecting  the  hinges  of  doors  (cardo).  What 
Ovid  (Fast  vl  101,  ice.)  relates  of  Carna  belongs 
to  Cardea :  the  poet  seems,  in  fact  in  that 
passage  to  confound  three  distinct  divinities — 
Carna,  Cardea,  and  Crane,  the  last  of  whom  be 
declares  to  be  merely  an  ancient  form  of  Carna. 
Cardea  was  beloved  by  Janus,  and  after  yielding 
to  his  embraces,  the  god  rewarded  her  by  giving 
her  the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the 
power  of 'preventing  evil  daemons  from  entering 
houses.  She  especially  protected  little  children  in 
their  cradles  against  formidable  night-birds,  which 
witches  used  to  metamorphose  themselves  into,  and 
thus  to  attack  children  by  night  time,  tearing  them 
from  their  cradles  and  sucking  the  blood  out  of 
them.  Cardea  exercised  this  power  by  means  of 
white  thorn  and  other  magic  substances,  and  is 
said  to  have  done  so  first  in  the  case  of  Procas,  prince 
of  Alba.    (TertulL  de  Cor.  13.)  [L.  S.1 

CARDIA'NUS  HIERO'NYMUS.  [Hrxao- 

NYML'S.] 

CARE'NES  or  CARRHF/NES,  a  general  of 
the  Parthians  who  was  defeated  in  a  battle  with 
Gotareesin  A.n.49.  (Tnc  Ann.  xil  12-14.)  [L.S.] 

D.  CARFULE'NUS,  called  Carsuleius  by  Ap- 
pian, served  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Alexan- 
drine war  (b.  c  47),  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as 
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i  am  of  grrat  military  skill.  (Hirt  B.  Alex.  31.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  of  Cae- 
ar'»  death  (a.  c  44);  and  as  he  was  a  supporter 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  an  opponent  of  An- 
mj,  was  excluded  from  the  senate  by  the  latter 
sa  the  28th  of  November.    (Cic.  Phdijrp.  iii.  9.) 
(Tu  Canvtids.]    He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
sir  against  Antony  in  the  following  year,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Mutina,  in  which  Antony  was  de- 
nted. (Appian,  B.  C.  HI  66,  Ac.;  Cic  ad  Fam. 
x.  33,  xv.  4.) 
CARI'NAS.  [Carriwas.] 
CARI'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  the  elder  of 
the  two  tons  of  Cams.    Upon  the  departure  of  his 
taiaer for  the  Persian  war  (a.  d.  282 \  he  waa  ap- 
pointed supreme  governor  of  all  the  Western  pro- 
nacea,  and  received  the  titles  of  Caesar  and  Im- 
F*r*tor.    After  the  death  of  Cams  in  283,  he 
earned  the  purple  conjointly  with  his  brother, 
ard  Bpon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  untimely 
ate  of  Xomerianus  and  the  elevation  of  Diocletian 
t»  the  throne  by  the  army  of  Asia,  he  set  forth  in 
tD  haste  from  Gaul  to  encounter  his  rival.  The 
•JJP««m(r  hosts  met  in  Maesia,  several  engagement* 
Wknred,  and  at  length  a  decisive  battle  waa  fought 
aor  Margum,  in  which  Carinus  gained  the  ric- 
tonr.  but,  m  the  moment  of  triumph,  was  slain 
br  tone  of  his  own  officers,  whose  honour  he  had 
"wkW  in  the  coarse  of  his  profligate  indulgences. 
Hatorianj  agree  in  painting  the  character  of  this 
'■perer  in  the  darkest  colour*.    When  roused  he 
**»  raqoestionablT  not  deficient  in  valour  and 
■toary  skill  as  was  proved  by  the  vigour  with 
waidi  be  repressed  certain  seditious  movements  in 
Gaol,  and  by  the  successful  conduct  of  his  last 
oaapajgn.    But  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
«h«t  career  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  gratifica- 
*a  of  the  most  brutal  passions,  and  never  scrupled 
*f  sat  act  of  oppression  or  cruelty.    State  affairs 
»*»  totally  neglected  —  the  most  upright  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  were  banished  or  put 
*  •Wth,  and  the  highest  offices  bestowed  upon 
•faded  minister*  of  his  pleasure*.    Nine  wives 
•js*"  wedded  and  repudiated  in  quick  succession, 
mi  the  palace,  filled  with  a  throng  of  player*, 
■aceri,  harlots,  and  pander*,  presented  a  constant 
■«*  of  riot  and  intemperance.    It  was  bitterly 
•lamed,  that  in  this  prince  the  sensual  enormities 
•f  Bacabalus  were  seen  combined  with  the  cold 
ferocity  of  Domitian.    His  only  claims  upon  the 
^■ctioo  of  the  populace  consisted  in  the  prodigal 
■afoincence  displayed  in  the  celebration  of  games 
m  bonoar  of  his  brother  and  himself.    These  ap- 
■*ar  to  have  transcended  in  fantastic  splendour  all 
Furious  exhibitions,  and  the  details  transmitted 
f*  *s  by  Vopiscus  are  of  a  most  strange  and  mar- 
•sWi  description. 

ChronologiTs  are  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 
pKMedate  of  the  death  of  Carinus.  Eckhel  seems 
Wined  to  fix  it  at  the  close  of  the  year  284,  but  it 
•  generally  referred  to  the  May  following.  (  Vopisc 
fcria.;  AureL  Vict.  Cat*.  xxxviiL,  EpU.  xxxviii. ; 
r.  xii.  SO :  Eatmp.  ix.  12.)         [  W.  R.] 
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T.  CARI'SIUS,  defeated  the  Asture*  in  Spain, 
and  took  their  chief  town,  Lancia,  about  b.  c.  25 ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  and  insolence  of 
Carisius,  the  Asture*  took  up  arm*  again  in  h.  c. 
22.  (Florus,  iv.  12.  §  55,  Ac;  Oros.  vi.  21  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  25,  h v.  5.)  There  are  Beveral 
coins  bearing  the  name  of  Carisius  upon  them,  two 
specimens  of  which  are  given  below.  The  former 
has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  woman,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  sphinx,  with  the  inscription  T.  Ca- 
k  is  iv  a  III.  Via:  the  latter  baa  on  the  obverse 


the  head  of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  Imp. 
Carsar  Avovst.,  and  on  the  reverse  the  gate 
of  a  city,  over  which  is  inscribed  Imirita,  and 
around  it  the  words  P.  Carisivs  Lkg.  Propr. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  former  coin  except  the 


praenomen  Titus  to  identify  it  with  the  subject  of 
this  article ;  but  the  latter  one  would  appear  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Astnres, 
and  perhaps  Dion  Cassius  has  made  a  mistake  in 
calling  him  Titus.  The  word  Imirita,  which 
is  also  written  Emkrita  and  Iimiirita  on  some 
of  the  coins,  seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Dion  Cassias  (liii.  26),  that  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Cantabri  and  A  Mures,  Augustus  dismissed 
many  of  his  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time 
(emen'ri),  and  assigned  them  a  town  in  Lusitania, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Augusta  Emcrila. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  162,  Ac.) 

CA'RlUS(Kd/>io$),  the  Carian,  a  surname  of 
Zeus,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  at  Mylassa  in 
Cario,  which  belonged  to  the  Carians,  Lydiana, 
and  Mysians  in  common,  as  they  were  believed  to 
be  brother  nations.  (Herod,  i.  171,  66  ;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  659.)  In  Thessaly  and  Boeotia,  Zeus  was 
likewise  worshipped  under  this  name.  (Phot. 
Lcj:  a  c.)  [L.  S.] 

CARMA'NOR  (Kappulvup),  a  Cretan  of  Tarrha, 
father  of  Eubulus  and  Chrysothcmis.  He  was 
said  to  have  received  and  purified  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  they  had  slain  the  monster  Python, 
and  it  was  in  the  house  of  Carmanor  that  Apollo 
formed  his  connexion  with  the  nvmph  Acacalli*. 
(Paus.  ii.  7.  §  7,  30.  §  3,  x.  16.  §  2,  7.  §  2 ; 
corop.  Muller,  Dor.  ii.  1.  §  5,  8.  §  11.)      [L.  S.] 

CARME  (Kdpuri).  a  daughter  of  Eubulus,  who 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Britomartis.  ( Paus. 
ii.  30.  §  2.)  Antoninu*  Liberalis  (40)  describes 
her  as  a  grand-daughter  of  Agenor,  and  daughter 
of  Phoenix.  [L.  S.J 

CARMENTA,  CARMENAE,  CARMENTIS. 
[Cambnab.] 

CARNA  or  CARNEA,  a  Roman  dirinity, 
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whose  name  is  probably  connected  with  caro, 
flesh,  for  she  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the 
physical  well-being  of  man.  It  was  especially  the 
chief  organs  of  the  human  body,  without  which 
roan  cannot  exist,  such  as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  the  liver,  that  were  recommended  to  her  pro- 
tection. Junius  Brutus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  believed  to  hare  dedicated  to 
her  a  sanctuary  on  the  Caelian  hill,  and  a  festival 
was  celebrated  to  her  on  the  first  of  June,  which 
day  was  called  fubrariae  calendar  from  beans 
(fahae)  and  bacon  being  offered  to  her.  (Macrob. 
Sid.  i.  12;  Varro,  ap.  Nonium^  «.  v.  Mac  tare ; 
Ovid,  Fast.  ri.  101,  Sec,  who  however  confounds 
Garden  with  Carna.)  [L.  &] 

CARNE'ADES  (Kapnddvs).  1.  The  son  of 
Epicomus  or  Philocomus,  was  born  at  Cyrene  about 


the  year  B.  c.  213.  He  went  early  to  Athens, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Stoics,  and  learnt 
there  logic  from  Diogenes.  His  opinions,  how- 
ever, on  philosophical  subjects  differed  from  those 
of  his  master,  and  he  was  fond  of  telling  him,  *  if 
I  reason  right,  I  am  satisfied;  if  wrong,  give 
back  the  mina,"  which  was  the  fee  for  the  logic 
lectures.  He  was  six  years  old  when  Chrysippus 
died,  and  never  had  any  personal  intercourse  with 
him  ;  but  he  deeply  studied  his  works,  and  exerted 
all  the  energy  of  a  very  acute  and  original  mind  in 
their  refutation.  To  this  exercise  he  attributed  his 
own  eminence,  and  often  repeated  the  words 

El  ftij  yap     Xpvfftnros^  <nk  &»  lyuk. 


He  attached  himself  as  a  sealous  partisan  to  the 
Academy,  which  bad  suffered  severely  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Stoics ;  and  on  the  death  of  Hegeai- 
nus,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
Academy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  from 
Arcesilaue.  His  great  eloquence  and  skill  in  argu- 
ment revived  the  glories  of  his  school ;  and,  defend- 
ing himself  in  the  negative  vacancy  of  asserting 
nothing  (not  even  that  nothing  can  be  asserted), 
carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  every  position 
that  had  been  maintained  by  other  sects. 

In  the  year  B.  c.  155,  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old,  he  was  chosen  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic 
and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic  to  go  aa  ambassador 
to  Rome  to  deprecate  the  fine  of  500  talents  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  Athenians  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Oropus.  Daring  his  stay  at  Rome,  he  at- 
tracted great  notice  from  his  eloquent  declamations 
on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here  that,  in 
the  presence  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  delivered  his 
famous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  oration  was 
in  commendation  of  the  virtue,  and  the  next  day 
the  second  was  delivered,  in  which  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  first  were  answered,  and  justice  was 
proved  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  a  mere  matter  of 
compact  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society.  The 
honest  mind  of  Cato  was  shocked  at  this,  and  he 
moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to 
his  school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his 
demoralizing  doctrines. 

Carneades  lived  twenty-seven  years  after  this  at 
Athens,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
rive,  or  (according  to  Cicero)  90,  B.  c  129.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industry.  He 
was  so  engrossed  in  his  studies,  that  he  let  his  hair 
and  nails  grow  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  was 
so  absent  at  his  own  table  (for  he  would  never 
dine  out),  that  his  servant  and  concubine,  Melissa, 
was  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him.    In  bis  old 
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age,  he  suffered  from  cataract  in  bis  eja,  which 
he  bore  with  great  impatience,  and  vai  to  lhtie 
resigned  to  the  decay  of  nature,  that  be  o*4  lo 
ask  angrily,  if  this  was  the  way  in  woks  tamrt 
uudid  what  she  had  done,  and  sometimes  rip:;-*iri 
a  wish  to  poison  himself. 

Carneades  left  no  writings,  and  all  that  it  torn 
of  his  lectures  is  derived  from  his  intimate  fond 
and  pupil,  Cleitomachua ;  but  so  true  vm  at  to  tw 
own  principles  of  witholdinir  assent,  that  Cldwa- 
chus  confesses  he  never  could  ascertain  watt  La 
master  really  thought  on  any  subject  He,an- 
ever,  appears  to  have  defended  atheism,  aad  na- 
si stently  enough  to  have  denied  that  the  wdd 
was  the  result  of  anything  but  chance.  In  ctHtv 
which  more  particularly  were  the  subject  of  to 
long  and  laborious  study,  he  seems  to  haredenirJ 
the  conformity  of  the  moral  ideas  with  nsuct- 
This  he  particularly  insisted  on  in  the  second  «*»• 
tion  on  Justice,  in  which  he  manifestly  wished  to 
convey  his  own  notions  on  the  subject  *,  and  W 
there  maintains  that  ideas  of  justice  are  not  deni- 
ed from  nature,  but  that  they  are  purely  amatu! 
for  purposes  of  expediency. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  but  the  ipeeaJ 
application  of  his  general  theory,  that  man  did 
possess,  and  never  could  possess,  any  criteri*  »»' 
truth. 

Carneades  argued  that,  if  there  were  s  crheriau 
it  must  exist  either  in  reason  (A070S),  or  soma* 
(ato8Ti<rts),  or  conception  {(pamaaia).  Bat  tbtf 
reason  itself  depends  on  conception,  and  this*  apo 
on  sensation  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whe- 
ther our  sensations  are  true  or  false,  whether  tin 
correspond  to  the  object*  that  prodoce  then.  of 
carry  wrong  impressions  to  the  mind,  producing  u> 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  reason  ii*> 
error.  Therefore  sensation,  conception.  anJ  rw-^ 
arealike  disqualified  for  being  the  criterion  of  truth. 

But  after  all,  man  roust  live  and  act  an<i  dsc 
have  some  rule  of  practical  life ;  therefore,  altaoari 
it  ia  impossible  to  pronounce  anything  as  absohuwj 
true,  we  may  yet  establish  probabilities  of  Tsriw 
degrees.    For,  although  we  cannot  say  that  tsj 
given  conception  or  sensation  is  in  itself  trsc  w; 
some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  true  than  <*aeiv 
and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which  srea»  & 
most  true.    Again,  sensations  are  not  su^W,  bsi 
generally  combined  with  others,  which  either  conic* 
or  contradict  them ;  and  the  greater  this  cssjbua- 
tion  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  that  b<c£ 
true  which  the  rest  combine  to  confirm ;  and  the 
case  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  concepts** 
each  in  themselves  apparently  most  true,  tn**^ 
combine  to  affirm  that  which  also  in  itself  appa 
most  true,  would  present  to  Carneades  the  hif>* 
probability,  and  his  nearest  approach  to  truth. 

But  practical  life  needed  no  such  rule  a»  tin. 
and  it  ia  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  mote  bsrrrc 
of  all  help  to  man  than  that  of  (Carneades.  It  > 
not,  indeed,  probable  that  be  aspired  to  any  Re- 
designs of  benefiting  mankind,  or  to  anything  **■ 
yond  his  own  celebrity  as  an  acute  reatoaer  eai 
an  eloquent  speaker.    As  such  be  represented  t* 
spirit  of  an  age  when  philosophy  was  fast  I«J* 
the  earnest  and  serious  spirit  of  the  earlier  snY««. 
and  was  degenerating  to  mere  purpose*  of  rbttt"- 
cal  display.    (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  62 — 66  ;  OnlL 
Onom.  TtUI.  iL  p.  ISO,  &c  where  are  given  ali  •-<■ 
passages  of  Cicero,  in  which  Carneades  is  Ra- 
tioned ;  Sextus  Eropiricus,  Adv.  Matk  *iL 
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Ac ;  fitter,  GetcL  Philxt.  6  ;  Bnicker,  Hist.  Phil, 
i.  p.  759,  Ac,  ri.  p.  237,  Ac) 

2.  An  Athenian  philosopher  and  a  disciple  of 
Anaxagnnu.  (Suidas,  «.  r.  Ka+>vntiT)t.) 

3.  A  Cynic  philosopher  in  the  time  of  Apollonios 


4.  A  l«ad  elegiac  poet  mentioned  bv  Diogenes 
Uertius  (ir.  66).  [A.  G.J 

CARNEiUS  (Ktpntos),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
under  which  he  was  worshipped  in  various  parts 
of  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus,  as  at  Sparta 
nod  S  icy  on,  and  also  in  There,  Gyrene,  and  Magna 
Graeria.  (Pans.  iii.  13.  §  2,  Ac,  iL  10.  §2, 
1  1.  §  2 ;  PindL  Pytk.  v.  106  ;  Plut.  Svmpos.  viii. 
1 ;  Pans,  ul  24.  §  5,  iv.  31.  §  1,  33.  $  5.)  The 
nrifin  of  the  name  is  explained  in  different  ways. 
Sosne  derived  it  from  Camus,  an  Acamanian  sooth- 
sayer, whose  murder  by  Hippotes  provoked  Apollo 
to  send  a  plague  into  the  army  of  Hippotes  while 
ke  was  on  his  march  to  Peloponnesus.  Apollo 
*ai  afterwards  propitiated  by  the  introduction  of 
tbe  worship  of  Apollo  Carneius.  (Pans.  iii.  13. 
I  3 ;  ScboL  ad  TheocriL  v.  83.)  Others  believed 
taat  Apollo  was  thns  called  from  his  favourite 
Carnns  or  Carneiua,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa, 
whom  Leto  and  Apollo  had  brought  up.  (Paus. 
L  c  ;  Hesych,  «.  v.  Kof»tiot. )  Several  other 
.tUTiipis  to  explain  the  name  are  given  in  Pa  asa- 
nas and  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  It  is  evident, 
'..  owever,  that  the  worship  of  the  Carneian  Apollo 
»m  v«y  ancient,  and  was  probably  established  in 
lVj<>ponne*us  even  before  the  Dorian  conquest, 
impeding  the  festival  of  the  Carneia  see  Did.  of 
AnL  «.  v.  Kaprcio.  [L.  S.] 

CARNEIUS  (Kapntos),  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
who  is  sornamed  Cynulcus  (KvrovAttof),  that  is, 
the  leader  of  dogs  or  Cynics,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  leader  and  teacher  of  Cynic  philosophers.  He 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  but  nothing  further  is 
kno-an  of  bim,  (A then.  iv.  p.  156.)       [L.  S.J 

CARNU'LIUS,  was  accused,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  of  some  crime  not  now  known,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  to  escape  the  cruel  tortures 
^dieted  by  Tiberius  upon  other  victims.  When 
Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  h<&  wa«  grieved  at 
losing  an  opportunity  of  killing  a  man  in  his  own 
way,  and  exclaimed  Carmtdita  me  eumt  (Suet, 
7-A61.)  [L.S.] 

CARPATHIUS,  JOANNES  fIs»dVr«j  Kap- 
*-x#u>i),  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Carpathos,  of  un- 
certain date  At  the  request  of  the  monks  of  India 
b*  wrote  to  them  a  consolatory  work  in  100  chap- 
*.:-rs,  entitled  vp-ii  toot  dxo  ttjj  'IrSias  wporrpi^avTas 
u4*ax°vi  rapaxkirrucdtr.  (Phot  Cod.  201.)  This 
work  is  still  extant,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
hy  J.  Pontanus  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  **Diop- 
trae  Philippi  Solitarii,"    Ingolstadt,  1654,  4to., 
and  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Patrum,"  xii.  p.  535,  Ac, 
Tie  Greek  original,  a»  well  as  some  other  ascetic 
wiorks  of  his,  are  still  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric 
luH.  Grmc  x.  p.  738,  Ac,  xL  p.  1 73.)     [L.  S.] 
CARPATHIUS  PHILO.  [Philo.] 
GARPH  Y'LLIDES  (Kops>t/AAl8iij),  a  Greek 
port,  of  whom  there  are  extant  two  elegant  epi- 
gram* in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (vii.  260,  ix.  52.) 
Toe  name  of  the  author  of  the  second  epigram  is 
sometimes  written  Carpyllides;  but  whether  this 
j*  *>  mere  mistake,  or  whether  Carpvllides  is  a  dif- 
from  Carphyllides,  cannot  be  aseer- 

[L.  S.] 

CARPI  N  ATI  US,  the  pro-magistcr  or  de- 
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puty-mannger  of  the  company  of  publicani,  who 
farmed  the  script ura  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  $.  v.)  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Vcrres,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  called  by  Cicero  a 
second  Timarchides,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  Verres  in  his  robberies  and  oppressions. 
(Cic  Vtrr.  70,  76,  iii.  71.) 

CA'RPIO,  an  architect,  who,  in  company  with 
Ictinus,  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  Parthenon, 
(Vitr.  vii.  praef.  12.)  [W.  1.J 

CARPO'PH01U(foif>iro(^p«),the  fniitbearers, 
a  surname  of  Demeter  and  Cora,  under  which  they 
were  worshipped  at  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.) 
Demeter  Carpophoros  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  Paros  also.  (Ross,  lieisen  auf  <len 
Uriech.  /«*•/*,  i.  p.  49.)  [L.  S.J 

CARRHE'NES.  [Carrkvrs.] 

CARRl'NAS  or  CARl'NAS,  the  name  of  a 
Roman  family,  but  the  gens  to  which  it  belonged 
is  nowhere  mentioned :  Havcrcamp  ( The*.  Mor*U. 
p.  497)  supposes  it  to  be  a  cognomen  of  the  Albia 
gens, 

1.  C  Carrinas,  is  mentioned  first  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  of  the  Marian  party,  with 
which  he  attacked  Pompey,  who  was  levying 
troops  in  Picenum  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
Sulla  in  a  a  83,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy.  In  the  year  after,  a.  c  82,  Carrinas  was 
legate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  [Carbo, 
No.  7.],  and  fought  a  battle  on  the  river  Acsis,  in 
Umbria,  against  Metellus,  in  which  however  he  was 
beaten.  He  was  attacked  soon  after  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spoletium,  _by  Pompey  and  Crass  us 
two  of  Sulla's  generals,  and  after  a  loss  of  nearly 
3000  men,  he  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  but 
found  means  to  escape  during  a  dark  and  stormy 
night.  After  Carbo  had  quitted  Italy,  Carrinas 
and  Marcius  continued  to  command  two  legions  ; 
and  after  joining  Damasippus  and  the  Samnites, 
who  were  still  in  arms,  they  marched  towards  the 
pnsses  of  Praeneste,  hoping  to  force  their  way 
through  tbem  and  relieve  Man  us,  who  was  still 
besieged  in  that  town.  But  when  this  attempt 
failed,  they  set  out  against  Rome,  which  they 
hoped  to  conquer  without  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  provisions.  They  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alba.  Sulla,  however,  hastened 
after  them,  and  pitched  bis  camp  near  the  Colliue 
gate  A  fearful  battle  was  fought  here,  which 
began  in  the  evening  and  lasted  the  whole  night, 
until  at  last  Sulla  took  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Carrinas  and  the  other  leaders  took  to  Bight,  but 
he  and  Marcius  were  overtaken,  and  put  to  death 
by  command  of  Sulla.  Their  beads  were  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Praeneste,  where  they  were  carried 
round  the  walls  to  inform  Marius  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  friends.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  87,  90,  92, 
93 ;  Plut.  Pomp.  7  ;  Oros.  v.  21 ;  Eutrop.  v.  8.) 

2.  C.  Carrinas,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by 
Caesar,  in  &  c.  45,  into  Spain  against  Sext.  Pom- 
peius,  but  as  he  did  not  accomplish  anything,  be 

superseded  by  Asinius  Pollio.    In  43,  after 


the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate,  Carrinas  was 
appointed  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
together  with  P.  Ventidiua.  Two  years  later, 
B.  c  41,  he  received  from  Octavianus  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  province  of  Spain,  where  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  with  the  Mauretanian  Bocchus. 
In  36,  he  was  sent  with  three  legions  against  Sext 
Pompeius  in  Sicily ;  and  about  31,  we  find  him 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul,  where  he  was  successful 
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against  the  Morini  and  other  tribes,  and  drove  the 
Suevi  across  the  Rhine  back  into  Germany.  For 
those  exploits  be  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  in 
29.  (Appian,  B.C.  iv.  83,  r.  26,  112;  Dion 
Cass,  xlvii.  15,  li.  21,  22.) 

3.  Carrinas  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  in  B.  c. 
45,  as  an  unpleasant  person,  who  visited  him  in 
his  Tusculanum.    (Cic  ad  Att.  xiii.  33.) 

4.  Carrinas  Skcundus,  a  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  Caligula,  by  whom  he  was  expelled  from 
Rome  for  having,  by  way  of  exercise,  declaimed 
against  tyrants  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass.  lix. 
20 ;  Juven.  vii.  204.)  He  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Secundus  Carinas  whom  Nero,  in  b.  c  65, 
sent  to  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder  those  coun- 
tries, and  carry  the  statues  of  the  gods  from  thence 
to  Rome.    (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  45.)  [L.  &] 

CARSIGNA'TUS  (Kapoiyvterot),  a  Galatian 
prince,  who  was  at  one  time  allied  with  Pharnaccs. 
When  the  latter  threatened  to  invade  Galatia,  and 
Carsignatus  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  maintain 
peace,  he  and  another  Galatian,  Gaezotoris,  marched 
against  him,  but  the  war  was  prevented  by  a  Ro- 
man embassy.    (Polyb.  xxv.  4.)  [L.  S.J 

CARSULEIUS.  [Carpulinur.] 

L.  CARTEIUS,  a  friend  of  C.  Cassias,  who 
was  with  him  in  Syria  in  b.  c  43.  (Cass.  op.  Cic 
ati  Fam.  xii.  1 1.) 

CA'RTHALO  (KapftCAw).  1.  A  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
who  was  sent  by  his  colleague  Adhcrbal,  in  &  c. 
249,  to  burn  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  riding 
at  anchor  off  Lilybaeum.  While  Carthalo  was 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  Himilco,  the  governor 
of  Lilybaeum,  who  perceived  that  the  Roman 
army  on  land  was  anxious  to  afford  their  support 
to  the  fleet,  sent  out  his  mercenaries  against  the 
Roman  troops,  and  Carthalo  endeavoured  to  draw 
the  Roman  fleet  into  an  engagement.  The  latter, 
however,  withdrew  to  a  town  on  the  coast  and 
prepared  themselves  for  defence.  Carthalo  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  after  having  taken  a 
few  transports,  he  retreated  to  the  nearest  river, 
and  watched  the  Romans  as  they  sailed  away 
from  the  coast  When  the  consul  L.  Junius  Pul- 
lus,  on  his  return  from  Syracuse,  bad  doubled 
Pachynum,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  towards 
Lilybaeum,  not  knowing  what  had  happened  to 
those  whom  he  had  sent  before  him.  Carthalo 
informed  of  his  approach,  immediately  sailed  out 
against  him,  in  order  to  meet  him  before  he  could 
join  the  other  part  of  the  fleet  Pullus  fled  for 
refuge  to  a  rocky  and  dangerous  port  of  the  sea, 
where  Carthalo  did  not  venture  to  attack  him  ; 
but  he  took  his  station  at  a  place  between  the 
two  Roman  fleets  to  watch  them  and  prevent  their 
joining.  Soon  after  a  fearful  storm  arose  which 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  while  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  better  sailors,  had  sought 
a  safe  place  of  refuge  before  the  storm  broke  out 
(Polyb.  i.  53,  54.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  army  of  Hannibal.  In  b.  c  217,  he  fought 
against  L.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Casilinum,  and  put  him  to  flight  The 
Romans,  under  Mancinus,  who  were  merely  a  re* 
connoitering  hand  which  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius,  at  last  resolved  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  enemy,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
were  cut  to  pieces.  This  Carthalo  is  probably 
the  noble  Carthaginian  of  the  same  name,  whom 
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Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  a  c  216, 
sent  to  Rome  with  ten  of  the  Roman  pnmm  to 
negotiate  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  sod  to  treat 
about  peace.  But  when  Carthalo  sppnseW 
Rome,  a  lictor  was  sent  out  to  bid  him  qot  the 
Roman  territory  before  sunset  h  it  3W, 
when  Tarentum  was  re-conquered  by  tat  RV 
mans,  Carthalo  was  commander  of  the  &nii 
gin  ion  garrison  there.  He  hud  down  his  *n*v 
and  as  he  was  going  to  the  consul  to  sat  for  aw- 
cy,  he  was  killed  by  a  Roman  soldier.  (Li».  to. 
15,  58,  xxvii.  16;  Appian,  d*  Best  isssk  45; 
Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  152,  ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  One  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  popular  psrtj 
at  Carthage  after  the  close  of  the  second  Psuc 
war.  He  held  an  office  which  Appian  calls  bo*- 
tharchus,  and  which  Beems  to  have  been  i  «■**•  i 
tribuneshin  ;  and  while  in  his  official  csfadtj  be 
was  travelling  through  the  country,  he  sttstW 
some  of  the  subjects  of  Masiniisa.  who  Iti 
pitched  their  tents  on  controverted  ground.  He 
killed  several  of  them,  made  some  booty,  sad  ex- 
cited the  Africans  against  the  Numidians  TV* 
and  other  acts  of  hostility  between  the  Csru*- 
ginians  and  Masinissa  called  for  the  mittinrr^ 
of  the  Romans,  who  however  rather  fbrterrd  the 
hostile  feeling,  than  allayed  it  The  result  re  sb 
open  war  between  the  Carthaginian*  and  Mm- 
nissa.  When  at  length  the  Roman*  bnjm  » 
make  preparations  for  the  third  Panic  wit,  the 
Carthaginians  endeavoured  to  conciliate  th«  Hu- 
mans by  condemning  to  death  the  author*  «f  the 
war  with  Masinissa  ;and  Carthalo  was  avvtriiajlf 
executed.  (Appian,  de  DM,  Pun.  63,  74.)  [L  &] 

CARTI'LIUS,  an  early  Roman  jariat, 
probably  lired  not  later  than  the  time  of  Csbftb, 
as  in  Dig.  28,  tit  5,  a,  69,  he  is  cited  by  Pronlat 
who  adopts  his  opinion  in  the  case  in  qsesoos  n 
preference  to  that  of  Trebatius.  The  esse  *» 
this — Let  A  or  B,  whichever  wishes,  be  mt  heir. 
They  both  wish.  Cartilios  says,  Both  take:  T«- 
batius,  Neither.  In  Dig.  1 3,  tit  6,  s.  5,  f  11  1« 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  It  was  Ant  Augusura*  vfc» 
(Emcmd.  3,  9)  first  brought  these  passages 
notice,  and  rescued  the  name  of  Cartilios  from  ob- 
livion. In  the  former  passage  the  Haloandnneedr- 
tions  of  the  Digest  nave  Cartilius,  and,  m  tie 
latter,  an  early  corrector  of  the  Florentine  ■»«- 
script  not  being  familiar  with  the  name  frrnst* 
enclosed  it  in  brackets  a*  a  mark  of  condemnatx* 

The  jurist  Cartilius  is  evidently  different  froa 
the  Catilius,  not  Cartilius  Severus,  who  ws*  pr»- 
positus  Syriae,  praefectus  urbi,  and  grrat-fisijd- 
father  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (Pha 
L  22 ;  iii.  12  ;  Spart  Jfadr.  5,  15,  22 ;  Capit^ 
Anton.  Puu2  ;M.AnLl ;  Dion  Cass,  ix.21.)  Tfc 
name  of  this  Catilius  appears  in  the  Fasti,  s»  J*- 
121,  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  three  yesnsne: 
the  death  of  Trajan.  Hi*  first  consulate  doe*  ^ 
appear  in  the  Fasti,  and  therefore  it  may  be  re- 
ferred that  he  was  mnsid  svjTocita.  If  the  rrvr; 
of  Trajan,  cited  Dig.  29,  tit  1,  s.  24,  were  so- 
dressed,  according  to  the  Haloandrine  readisfj  11 
Catilius  Severus,  it  is  probably  referable  to  tl* 
time  of  the  proconsulate  aucceedW  his  first  esnssJ- 
ship.  (Bertrandus,  2,  22,  l.  llaiansiu*.  u.  p. 
273—287.)  [J.  T.  G  ] 

CARTIMANDUA,  or  CARTISMANDUA. 
queen  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  about  a.  n.  W» 
in  which  yenr  she  treacherously  delivered  up  * 
the  Romans  Caractacus,  who  had  come  to  »e*i  •  : 
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f*»tcrtion.  By  thu  act  of  treachery  towards  her 
on  countrymen,  the  won  the  favour  of  the  Ro- 
flvmi,  and  increased  her  power.  Hence,  says 
Tacitus,  arose  wealth  and  luxury,  and  Cartimandua 
repudiated  her  own  husband  Vcnutiui  to  share  her 
bed  and  throne  with  Vellocatus,  the  arm-bearer  of  her 
Luihand.  This  threw  her  state  into  a  civil  war,  a 
portion  of  ber  people  supporting  Venutius  against  the 
adulterer.  Venutius  collected  an  army  of  auxiliaries, 
defeated  the  Brigantea,  and  reduced  Cartimandua 
M  the  last  extremity.  She  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Ramans,  who  rescued  her  from  her  danger ;  but 
Venutius  remained  in  possession  of  her  kingdom, 
i.  o.  69.  (Tac  Am*,  xii.  36, 40,  HisL  iii.  45.)  [L.S.] 
CARVI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian,  came  into  dis- 
tinction daring  the  Samnite  wars.  The  first  mem- 
ber of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was 
su.  Carvuiuf  in  a.  c  293,  who  received  the  sur- 
• :  v  , »  M  wives,  which  w;is  handed  down  as  a 
r^Tuar  fuaily-nam.'.  For  those  w! 
a  not  mentioned,  see  Carviliur. 
The  following  coin  is  referred  to  this 
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the  three  names  upon  it.  Car.  Dgvl.  V'kr., 
of  three  triumvirs  of  the  mint. 


CARVI'LIUS.  1.  and  2.  L.  Carvilic«  and 
Sr.  Cavities,  tribunes  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  212, 
teemed  M. Postumius.  [Postumius.]  (Liv.xxv.  3.) 

J-  Sr.  Carvilius,  was  sent  by  Cn.  Sicinius  to 
lUme  in  a.  c.  171,  when  Perseus  despatched  an 
rmbassy  to  the  senate.  When  the  senate  ordered 
ti*  ambassadors  to  quit  Italy  within  eleven  days, 
'  jniiius  was  appointed  to  keep  watch  over  them, 

4  C.  Carvilius  of  Spoletium,  negotiated  on 
b^iulf  of  the  Roman  garrison  the  surrender  of 
I  scaaa,  a  town  of  the  Penestae,  to  Perseus  in  B.  c. 
•»  (Liv.xliii.  18,  19.) 

CARUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  contemporary  of 
''•id,  who  appears  to  have  written  a  poem  on 
Hercole*.  (Grid,  EjmL  e*  Pont.  iv.  16.  7.) 

CARUS,  If.  AUREXIUS,  according  to  Victor, 
**«e  account  is  confirmed  by  Sidonius  Apolli- 
,tan»  and  Zonaras,  was  a  native  of  Narbonne  in 
'  jaul ;  bat  Vopiscus  professes  to  be  unable  to  speak 
*itk  certainty  either  of  his  lineage  or  birth-place, 
sad  quotes  the  conflicting   statements  of  older 
suthorities,  who  variously  represented  that  he  was 
Ml  at  Milan  ;  or  in  lilyria,  of  Carthaginian  ances- 
tira ; or  in  the  metropolis,  of  II 1  v run  parents.  He 
bisuelf  undoubtedly  claimed  Roman  descent,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  when  pro- 
t»a*al  of  Cilicia  to  his  legate  Junius,  but  this  is 
sot  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  may 
bare  belonged  to  some  city  which  was  also  a 
After  passing  through  many  different 
stages  of  civil  and  military  preferment,  he  was  ap- 
pealed praefect  of  the  praetorians  by  Probus,  who 
entertained  the  highest  respect  for  his  talents  and 
integrity.    When  that  prince  was  murdered  by 
soldiers  at  Sirmium  in  a.  d.  282,  Carus  was 
i  his  successor,  and  the  choice 


of  the  troops  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The 
new  ruler,  soon  after  his  accession,  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Sarmatians,  who  had  invaded  Illyricum 
and  were  threatening  Thrace  and  even  Italy  itself. 
Having  conferred  the  title  of  Caesar  upon  both  his 
sons,  he  nominated  Carinus,  the  elder,  governor  of 
all  the  Western  provinces,  and,  accompanied  by 
Numerianus,  the  younger,  set  out  upon  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians  which  had  been  planned 
by  his  predecessor.  The  campaign  which  followed 
was  most  glorious  for  the  Roman  arms.  The 
enemy,  distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  were 
unable  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  in- 
vaders. All  Mesopotamia  was  quickly  occupied, 
— Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  were  forced  to  yield. 
But  the  career  of  Carus,  who  was  preparing  to 
push  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris,  was  suddenly 
cut  short,  for  he  perished  by  disease,  or  treachery, 
or,  as  the  ancient  historians  commonly  report,  by 
a  stroke  of  lightning,  towards  the  close  of  283, 
after  a  reign  of  little  more  than  sixteen  months. 
The  account  of  his  death,  transmitted  by  his  secre- 
tary Junius  Calphumius  to  the  praefect  of  the 
city,  is  so  confused  and  mysterious  that  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  surmise  that  his  end  was  has- 
tened by  foul  play,  and  suspicion  has  rested  upon 
Arrius  Aper,  who  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  Nu- 
merianus. 

According  to  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Augustan 
historian,  Carus  held  a  middle  rank  between  those 
preeminent  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  being  neither  very 
bad  nor  very  good,  but  rather  good  than  bad. 
His  character  undoubtedly  stood  high  before  his 
elevation  to  the  throne :  no  credit  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  rumour  that  he  was  accessary  to  the  death 
of  his  benefactor,  Probus,  whose  murderers  he 
sought  out  and  punished  with  the  sternest  justice, 
and  the  short  period  of  his  sway  was  unstained 
by  any  great  crime.  But  the  atrocities  of  Carinus 
threw  a  shade  over  the  memory  of  his  father, 
whom  men  could  not  forgive  for  having  bequeathed 
his  power  to  such  a  son.  ( Vopisc  Carus ;  Aurel. 
Vict.  Caa.  xxxviii.,  Epit.  xxxviiL  ;  Zonar.  xii.  30  ; 
Eutrop.  ix.  12.)  [W.  R.] 


CARUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  murderers  of  T. 
Vinius  when  Galba  was  put  to  death  in  A.  D.  69. 
(Tac.  Hist.  i.  42.) 

CARUS,  METIUS,  one  of  the  most  infamous 
informers  under  Domitian.  (Tac  Agric  45 ;  Juv. 
i.  36  ;  Martial,  xii.  25 ;  Plin.  Bp.  i.  5,  vii.  19, 27.) 

CA'RUS,  SKI  US,  son  of  Fascianus,  at  one 
time  praefectus  urbi,  was  put  to  death  by  Elaga- 
balus  under  the  pretext  that  be  had  stirred  up  a 
mutiny  among  some  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in 
the  camp  under  the  Alban  Mount,  but  in  reality 
because  he  was  rich,  elevated  in  station,  and  high 
in  intellect.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  palace 
and  there  executed,  no  one  appearing  to  give  evi- 
dence against  him  except  his  accuser  the  emperor. 
(Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  4.)  [W.  R] 
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CAR  Y  ATIS  (KapuoTu),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Caryae  in  Laconia. 
Here  the  statue  of  the  goddess  stood  in  the  open 
air,  and  maideni  celebrated  a  festival  to  her  every 
vear  with  dance*.  (Paus.  iii.  10.  §  8,  i v.  10.  §  5 ; 
Serv.  ad  Vint.  Edog.  viii.  30.)  [L.  S.J 

CARY'ST  IUS,  ANTI'GONUS.  [AMTHONOi 

of  CaRYBTI'S.] 

CARY'STIUS(Kapv<r™j),  a  Greek  grammarian 
of  Pergamus,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Nicander 
(A then.  xv.  p.  684),  and  consequently  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century  B.  c.  He  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  several  works :  1.  'laropiKa.  urou- 
y^uara,  sometimes  also  called  simply  iwotu^nara^ 
an  historical  work  of  which  great  use  was  made  by 
Athenaeus,  who  lias  preserved  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  statements  from  it.  (i.  p.  24,  x.  p.  434,  &c, 
xi  pp.  506,  508,  xii.  pp.  542,  548,  xiii.  p.  577,  xiv. 
p.  639;  com  p.  Schol.  ad  Aristopk.  Av.  575,  ad 
Thfocrit.  xiiL  22.)  It  must  have  consisted  of  at 
least  three  books,  as  the  third  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  2.  Tltpl  Sioao-fraAiaV,  that  is,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  dramas,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  their  performance,  of  their  success,  and  the  like. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  235 ;  the  Greek  Life  of  Sophocles,) 
3.  Tltpl  XttrdSov,  or  a  commentary  on  the  poet 
Sotades.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620.)  All  these  works 
are  lost  [L.  S.] 

CARYSTUS  (Kdowrroj),  a  son  of  Cheiron  and 
Chariclo,  from  whom  the  town  of  Carystus  in 
Euboea  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(SchoL  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  181 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  281.)  [L.  S.] 

CASCA,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
Scrvilia  gens. 

1.  C.  Skrvimus  Casta,  was  tribune  of  the 
plcbs  in  b.  c.  212.  In  that  year  M.  Postumius, 
a  fanner  of  the  public  revenue,  and  a  relation  of 
Casca,  was  accused  of  having  defrauded  the 
republic  and  his  only  hope  of  escaping  condemna- 
tion was  Casca,  who,  however,  was  either  too 
honest  or  too  timid  to  interpose  on  his  behalf. 
(Liv.  xxv.  3.) 

2.  P.  Sbrvilu  s  Casca,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Caesar,  who  aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his 
assassination,  a  c.  44.  He  was  in  that  year  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  soon  afterwards  fled  from  Rome, 
as  he  anticipated  the  revenge  which  Octavianus 
was  going  to  take.  His  leaving  Rome  as  tribune 
was  against  the  constitution,  and  his  colleague, 
P.  Titius,  accordingly  carried  a  decree  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  tribuneship.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  (Appian  B.  C 
ii.  113,  115,  117  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  52,  xlvi.  49; 
Cic.  PhUipp.  xiii.  15,  ad  Alt  L  17,  ad  Brut.  i.  18; 
Plut.  Brut.  17,  45.) 

3.  C.  Sbrvlliitr  Casca,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  notwithstanding 
which  he  was  likewise  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  the  dictator.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  113;  Plut  Can.  66;  Suet  Cm.  82;  Dion 
Cass.  xliv.  52;  Cic.  Philipp.  ii.  11.) 


The  foregoing  coin  of  the  Serrilia  ge»»  beianri 
either  to  No.  2  or  No.  3  ;  it  contains  on  the  Ater* 
the  head  of  Neptune,  and  on  the  reverse  abfsre 
of  Victory.  [L.S.] 

A.  CASCE'LLIUS,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
contemporary  with  Trebatius,  whom  he  exceeded 
in  eloquence,  though  Trebatius  surpaurd  ha  m 
legal  skill.  Their  contemporary,  Ofuins,  the  ds- 
ciple  of  Serrius  Sulpicius,  was  more  learned  tbsn 
either.  Cascellius,  according  to  Pliny  the  Eir 
(//.  iV.  viii.  40),  was  the  disciple  of  one  Yokabtu. 
who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  saved  by  s 
from  the  attack  of  robbers.  Pomponiiu  (Die  1, 
tit  2,  a.  2,  §  45),  according  to  the  Florentine  na- 
nu script  writes  thus — 44  Fuit  Cascelliu*,  Macw. 
Volusii  auditor:  denique  in  illius  honoretn  tea- 
men  to  P.  Murium  nepotem  ejus  reliquit  hen-dot." 
This  may  be  understood  to  mean  that  at  «i 
of  a  long  life,  Cascellius  made  the  grandson  of  k» 
fellow-pupil  his  heir,  but  a  man  is  more  likely  tp 
honour  his  praeccptor  than  his  feUow-pupii,aLd.M 
this  construction,  the  Latinity  is  harsh,  beta  ia 
the  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  and  in  tie 
reference  of  the  word  illius  to  the  former  of  the 
two  names,  Mucius  and  Voluaiua,  which  are  con- 
nected merely  by  collocation.  Hence  the  cco- 
jectural  reading  of  Balduinus  adopted  by  Bertna- 
dus  (de  Vitis  Juritp.  2,  19),  rix.  -  Fait  Ca«Lii» 
Much'  ct  Volcatii  auditor,"  has  gained  theapproU 
tion  of  many  critics. 

Cascellius  was  a  man  of  stern  republican  princi- 
ples :  of  Caesar's  proceedings  he  spoke  whs  t* 
utmost  freedom.  Neither  hope  nor  fear  naki 
induce  him,  b.  c.  41,  to  compose  legal  forms  for  u< 
donations  of  the  triumvirs,  the  fruits  of  their  pro- 
scriptions, which  he  looked  upon  as  wholly  lrreft- 
lar  and  illegal.  His  independence  and  liberty  d 
speech  he  ascribed  to  two  things,  which  most  aw 
regarded  as  misfortunes,  old  age  and  chikueaat*. 
In  offices  of  honour,  he  never  advanced  beyond  tk 
first  step,  the  quaestorship,  though  he  survived  v 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  nth-red  him  the  con- 
sulship, which  he  declined.  (Yah  Max.  vi.  i  f 
12,  Dig.  /.  c.) 

Cascellius  is  frequently  quoted  at  second  hand  ■ 
the  Digest,  especially  by  Javolenus.  In  Dig-  & 
tit  1,  s.  40,  s.  1,  and  32,  a.  100,  $  1,  wc  find  km 
differing  from  Ofilius.  In  the  latter  passaee,  tx 
case  proposed  was  this : — A  man  leave*  by  *i 
two  specific  marble  statues,  and  all  hb  mar***- 
Do  his  other  marble  statues  pass?  Ca*eiha» 
thought  not  and  Labeo  agreed  with  him,  ia  oppo- 
sition to  Ofilius  and  Trebatius. 

In  Dig.  38,  tit  5,  a.  17,  §  5,  the  fbflm 
words  occur  in  a  quotation  from  Ulpian,  "  Lab* 
quarto  Posteriorum  scripsit,  nec  Aristo,  vd  Ail". 
utpote  probabile,  notant"  For  Aulas  here  it  » 
not  unlikely  that  Paulus  ought  to  be  read,  far  O 
cellius  is  no  where  else  in  the  Digest  called  Anio» 
simply.  Moreover,  be  was  of  older  standinf  than 
Labeo,  and  the  only  work  of  Cascellius  extant  ia 
the  time  of  Pomponius  (who  was  anterior  to  H- 
pian),  was  a  book  of  legal  bams  moo  (bsmedidbr** 
liber). 

In  conversation,  Cascellius  was  graceful,  tmwz. 
and  witty.  Several  of  his  good  sayings  are  pre- 
served. When  a  client  wishing  to  sever  a  part- 
nership in  a  ship,  said  to  him,  **  Naven  divider* 
volo,"  his  answer  was,  44  You  will  destroy  yes' 
ship."  He  probably  remembered  the  story  of  ik* 
analogous  quibble  on  the  words  of  a  treaty,  wi*k 
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to  tho  disgrace  of  the  Roman*,  deprived  Antiochus  1 
the  Grea%  of  hit  whole  fleet.  Vatinius,  an  un- 
popular pcrvmape,  for  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  Cascellius  had  no  great  liking,  had  been  pelted 
■with  stones  at  a  gladiatorial  show,  and  consequently 
got  a  clause  inserted  in  the  edict  of  the  aedilcs, 
**  ne  quis  in  arenam  nisi  pomum  mitteret"  About 
this  tine,  the  question  was  put  to  Cascellius,  whe- 
ther a  niuz  pimea  were  a  peasant,  it  being  a  legal 
doubt  whether  fruits  with  hard  as  well  as  with 
soft  external  rind,  were  included  in  the  term.  **  Si 
in  Vatinium  miasurus  ea,  pomum  est.'1  (Quintil. 
vi.  3  ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  6.) 

Horace  (Art  Poet.  371*  37*2)  pays  a  compliment 
to  tho  established  legal  reputation  of  Cascellius — 

44  nec  sbt  quantum  Cascellius  Aulua, 

Et  tamen  in  pretio  est" 

The  old  scholiast  on  this  passage  remarks,  that 
Grllios  mentions  Cascellius  with  praise,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake,  unless  the  lost  portions  of 
Gellius  should  bear  out  the  scholiast's  assertion. 
He  probably  confounds  the  jurist  with  Caesellius 
V index,  the  jrramniarian,  who  is  frequently  cited 
by  Gellias.  The  name  of  tbe  jurist  is  often  cor- 
raptly  spelt  Caesellius,  Ceselius,  &e. 

When  an  interdictum  recuperandae  pos*o&sionis 
wa«  followed  by  an  action  on  a  sponsio,  if  the 
claimant  were  successful  in  recovering  on  the 
sponsio,  he  was  entitled  as  a  consequence  to  the 
restitution  of  possession  by  what  was  called  the 
Ca*cellianura  or  secutorium  judicium.  (Gains,  iv. 
1 66,  1 69.)  It  is  Ukely  that  this  judicium  was  de- 
vised by  A.  Cascellius. 

Cicero  (prvBalba,  20)  and  Val.  Maximui  (riii. 
12,  §  1)  say,  that  Q.  Mucins  Scacvola,  the  augur, 
a  most  accomplished  lawyer,  when  he  was  consulted 
concerning  jus  praediatorinnx,  used  to  refer  his 
clients  to  Fori  us  and  Cascellius,  who,  being  them- 
selves praediatores,  and  consequently  personally  in- 
terested in  that  part  of  the  law,  had  made  it  their 
peculiar  study.  The  quotations  from  our  Cascellius 
in  the  Digest,  do  not  point  to  praediatorian  law, 
and  a  consideration  of  dates  goes  far  to  prove,  that 
Cascellius  praediator,  was  not  our  jurist,  but  per- 
haps his  father.  The  old  augur  died  when  Cicero 
was  very  young,  but  our  Cascellius  might  still  have 
been  his  di«ciple» 

(A mm.  Marc  xxx.  6  ;  Rutilius,  Vitae  JCtorum, 
36  ;  ft-rtrandus,  oV  Jurisp.  ii.  19  ;  Guil.  Grotius,  L 
10  ;  Strauch.  Vitae  aliquot  JOorum,  p.  62  ;  Mena- 
giua,  A  lnmrn.  Jur.  c  8  ;  D'Arnaud,  VUae  Scarvola- 
§  4,  p.  1 4 ;  Heineccius,  Hut.  Jur.  Rom.  §§  1 90, 
191  ;  Edelmann,  [Stockmann,]  De  Benedictis  A. 
Cmtcdtii,  Lips.  1803  ;  Bynkershoek,  Praetermxsa 
ad  Pomjxjmtum,  p.  57  ;  Lagemans,  de  Auto  Cas- 
ctllioJCto.  Lug.  Bat  1823 ;  Zimmern,  R.  R.  G.  i. 
pp.  299,  300.)  \J.  T.  G.] 

CA'SIUS  (KaVrwn),  a  surname  of  Zeus  derived 
from  mount  Casion  not  far  from  Pelusium,  on 
which  the  god  had  a  temple.  (Strab.  xvi.  p  760; 
Plin.  //.  N.  iv.  20,  v.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SMILUS.  [Cadmilus.] 

CASPE*RIUS,  a  centurion  who  served  under 
the  |>ra<>fect  Caelius  Polho,  and  commanded  the 
garrison  of  a  stronghold  called  Gorneae  in  a.  d.  52, 
during  a  war  between  the  Armenians  and  Hibe- 
riana,  Caelins  Pollio  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor 
towards  the  Armenians,  but  found  an  honest  oppo- 
nent in  Casperiua,  who  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  to  induce  the  Hiberians  to  raise  the  siege. 
In  a.  d.  62  we  fiud  him  still  serving  as  centurion 


in  Armenia,  and  Corbulo  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Vologescs  to  expostulate  with  him  respecting 
his  conduct.  (Tac  Ann.  xii.  45,  xv.  5.)  [L.  8. J 
CASPE'RIUS  AELIA'NUS.  [Aklianus.] 
CASSANDA'NE  (Ka<r<ra>*aVij),  a  Persian 
lady  of  the  family  of  the  Acbaemenidae,  daughter 
of  Phamaspes,  who  married  Cyrus  the  Great,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Cam  by  sea.  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  much  lamented  her 
loss,  and  ordered  a  general  mourning  in  her 
honour.    (Herod,  ii.  1,  iii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

CASSANDER (KdV<wo>»).  1.  King  of  Mace- 
donia, and  son  of  Antipater,  was  35  years  old  before 
his  father's  death,  if  we  may  trust  an  incidental 
notice  to  that  effect  in  Athenaeus,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  born  in  or  before  a  c.  354. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  18,  a.;  Droysen,  Gesdk.  der  NacA- 
folger  Alexanders,  p.  256.)  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  sent  from 
Macedonia  to  Alexander,  then  in  Babylon,  to 
defend  his  father  against  his  accusers:  here, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Alex.  74),  Cassander  was 
so  struck  by  the  sight,  to  him  new,  of  the  Persian 
ceremonial  of  prostration,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
his  laughter,  and  the  king,  incensed  at  his  rude- 
ness, is  said  to  have  seized  bim  by  the  hair  and 
dashed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Allowing  for 
some  exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  is  certain  that 
he  met  with  some  treatment  from  Alexander  which 
left  on  his  mind  an  indelible  impression  of  terror 
and  hatred,— a  feeling  which  perhaps  nearly  as 
much  as  ambition  urged  him  afterwards  to  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  family.  The  story  which 
ascribed  Alexander's  death  to  poison  [see  pp.  201, 
320],  spoke  also  of  Cassander  as  the  person  who 
brought  the  deadly  water  to  Babylon.  With 
respect  to  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  which  is  said  by 
Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Curtius  to  have  been  given 
to  Cassander  among  the  arrangements  of  u.  c.  323, 
tbe  confusion  between  the  names  Cassander  and 
Asunder  is  pointed  out  in  p.  379,  a.  (Comp. 
Diod.  xviii.  68. )  On  Polyspercbon's  being  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Antipater  in  the  regency,  Cas- 
sander was  confirmed  in  the  secondary  dignity  of 
Chiliarch  (see  Wess.  ad  Diod.  xviii.  48  ;  Pkilolop. 
Afus.  i.  380), — an  office  which  had  previously 
been  conferred  on  him  by  his  father,  that  he  might 
serve  as  a  check  on  Antigonus,  when  (b.  c.  321) 
the  latter  was  entrusted  by  Antipater  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  against  Eumenes.  Being, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  he 
strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy 
Lagi  and  Antigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with 
Polysperchon.  For  the  operations  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  at  Athens  in  B.  c.  318,  sec  p.  125,  b. 
The  failure  of  Polysperchon  at  Megalopolis,  in  the 
same  year,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  over  most  of 
tbe  Greek  states  to  Cassander,  and  Athens  also 
surrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  she  should 
keep  her  city,  territory,  revenues,  and  ships,  only 
continuing  tbe  ally  of  the  conqueror,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  Munychia  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  at  the  same  time  settled  the  Athenian 
constitution  by  establishing  10  minae  (half  the 
sum  that  had  been  appointed  by  Antipater)  as  the 
qualification  for  tbe  full  rights  of  citizenship  (see 
Bockh,  Publ.  Earn,  of  Athens,  i.  7,  iv.  3)  ;  and 
the  union  of  clemency  and  energy  which  his  gene- 
ral conduct  exhibited,  is  said  to  have  procured  him 
many  adherents.  While,  however,  he  was  suc- 
cessfully advancing  his  cause  in  the  south,  intelli- 
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genre  reached  him  that  Eurydice  and  her  hatband 
Arrhidaeus  had  fallen  victims  to  the  vengeance  of 
Olympias,  who  had  alio  murdered  Cassander's 
brother  Nicanor,  together  with  100  of  his  princi- 
pal friends,  and  had  eren  torn  from  iu  tomb  the 
corpse  of  Iollas,  another  brother  of  his,  by  whom 
•he  asserted  (the  story  being  now  probably  propa- 
gated for  the  first  time),  that  Alexander  had  been 
poisoned.  Cassander  immediately  raised  the  siege 
of  Tcgea,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  hastened 
with  all  speed  into  Macedonia,  though  he  thereby 
left  the  Peloponnesus  open  to  Polysperchon's  son 
[Alkxander],  and  cutting  off  from  Olympias 
all  hope  of  aid  from  Polysperchon  and  Aeacides 
[Calas,  Atarhhias],  besieged  her  in  Pydna 
throughout  the  winter  of  &  c.  3)7.  In  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year  she  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  Cassander  shortly  after  caused  her  to  be  put 
to  death  in  defiance  of  his  positive  agreement. 
The  way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne 
of  Maccdoo,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  attainment 
of  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  placed  Rozana 
and  her  young  son,  Alexander  Aegus,  in  custody 
at  Amphipolia,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  mur- 
der them,  and  ordered  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  treated  as  royal  persons.  He  also  connected 
himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a  marriage  with 
Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
whose  honour  he  founded,  probably  in  316,  the 
town  which  bore  her  name ;  and  to  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  foundation  of 
Cassandreia  in  Pallene,  so  called  after  himself. 
(Strab.  Aire,  «  LA.  vii.  p.  330.)  Returning  now 
to  the  south,  he  stopped  in  Boeotia  and  began  the 
restoration  of  Thebes  in  the  20th  year  after  its 
destruction  by  Alexander  (b.c  315),  a  measure 
highly  popular  with  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  so 
at  Athens,  besides  being  a  mode  of  renting  his 
hatred  against  Alexander's  memory.  (Comp. 
Paus.  ix.  7;  Plut.  Polit.  Prate,  c  17;  for  the 
date  see  also  Polcm.  ap.  Atken.  i.  p.  19,  c. ;  Ca- 
saub.  ad.  loc.;  Clinton,  Fasti,  il  p.  174.)  Thence 
advancing  into  the  Peloponnesus  he  retook  most 
of  the  towns  which  the  son  of  Polysperchon  had 
gained  in  his  absence  ;  and  soon  after  he  succeed- 
ed also  in  attaching  Polysperchon  himself  and 
Alexander  to  his  cause,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  that  of  Antigonus,  against  whom  a  strong 
coalition  bad  been  formed.  [See  pp.  126,  a,  187, 
b.]  Rut  in  B.  c.  313,  Antigonus  contrived,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  independence, 
to  detach  from  Cassander  all  the  Greek  cities 
where  he  had  garrisons,  except  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  in  which  Polysperchon  and  Cratesipolis 
(Alexander's  widow)  still  maintained  their 
ground ;  and  in  the  further  operations  of  the  war 
Cassander's  cause  continued  to  decline  till  the 
hollow  peace  of  31 1,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alex- 
ander Aegus  should  be  grown  to  manhood,  while 
it  was  likewise  provided  that  all  Greek  states 
should  bo  independent.  In  the  same  year  Cassan- 
der made  one  more  step  towards  the  throne,  by 
the  murder  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother 
Koxana.  In  B.  c.  310,  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
Polysperchon,  who  once  more  appears  in  opposition 
to  Cassander,  advanced  against  him  with  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Rarsine, 
whom,  acting  probably  under  instructions  from 
Antigonus,  he  had  put  forward  as  a  claimant  to 
the  crown ;  but,  being  a  man  apparently  with  all  the 
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unscrupulous  cruelty  of  Cassander  without  his 
talent  and  decision,  he  was  bribed  by  tA  Utter, 
who  promised  him  among  other  things  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  murder  the  you;i£ 
prince  and  his  mother,  B.  c.  309.  [Baradtr, 
No.  1.]  At  this  time  the  only  place*  held  by 
Cassander  in  Greece  were  Athens,  Corinth,  and 
Sicyon,  the  two  latter  of  which  wore  belayed  to 
Ptolemy  by  Cratesipolis,  in  &  c  308 ;  and  in 
307,  Athens  was  recovered  by  Demetrius,  the  son 
of  Antigonus,  from  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  woo 
had  held  it  for  Cassander  from  B.  c.  318,  with  the 
specious  title  of  w  Guardian n  (liri^fATrnft).  In 
B.  c.  306,  when  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and 
Ptolemy  took  the  name  of  king,  Cassander  was 
saluted  with  the  same  title  by  his  subjects,  though 
according  to  Plutarch  (Demetr.  18)  he  did  not 
assume  it  himself  in  his  letters.  During  the 
of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  in  305,  Cassander 
supplies  to  the  besieged,  and  took  advantage  of 
Demetrius  being  thus  employed  to  assail  again  tlx.* 
Grecian  cities,  occupying  Corinth  with  a  garrison 
under  Prepelaus,  and  laying  siege  to  Athens. 
But,  in  B.  c.  304,  Demetrius  having  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Rhodians,  obliged  him  to  raise  the 
siege  and  to  retreat  to  the  north,  whither,  having 
made  himself  master  of  southern  Greece,  be  ad- 
vanced against  him.  Cassander  first  endearouml 
to  obtain  peace  by  an  application  to  Antigonus, 
and  then  failing  in  this,  he  induced  Lysimachus 
to  effect  a  diversion  by  carrying  the  war  into  Am.i 
against  Antigonus,  and  sent  also  to  Seleucus  and 
Ptolemy  for  assistance.  Meanwhile  Demetrius, 
with  far  superior  forces  remained  unaccountably 
inactive  in  Thessaly,  till,  being  summoned  to  hi* 
father's  aid,  he  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with  Cas- 
sander, providing  nominally  for  the  independence 
of  all  Greek  cities,  and  passed  into  Asia,  B  c.  302. 
In  the  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus. 
in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated 
and  the  former  slain,  relieved  Cassander  from  his 
chief  cause  of  apprehension.  After  the  battle,  the 
four  kings  (Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus)  divided  among  them  the  dominions 
of  Antigonus  as  well  as  what  they  already  pos- 
sessed ;  and  in  this  division  Macedonia  and 
Greece  were  assigned  to  Cassander.  (Comp. 
Daniel,  viii. ;  Polyb.  v.  67 ;  App.  BelL  Syr.  p. 
1 22,  ad  fin.)  To  B.  c  299  or  298,  we  must  refer 
Cassander's  invasion  of  Corcyra,  which  had  re- 
mained free  since  its  deliverance  by  Demetrius, 
b.  c.  303,  from  the  Spartan  adventurer  Cleonymus 
(comp.  Liv.  x.  2 ;  Diod.  xx.  105),  and  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  ceded  to  Cassander  as  a  set-off 
against  Demetrius'  occupation  of  Cilicia,  from 
which  he  had  driven  Cassander's  brother  Pleiatar- 
chus.  The  island,  however,  was  delivered  by  Aga- 
thocles  of  Syracuse,  who  compelled  Cassander  to 
withdraw  from  it.  In  a.  a  298,  we  find  him  car- 
rying on  his  intrigues  in  southern  Greece,  and 
assailing  Athens  and  Elatea  in  Phocis,  which  were 
successfully  defended  by  Olympiodoras,  the  Athe- 
nian, with  assistance  from  the  Aetolians.  Not 
being  able  therefore  to  succeed  by  force  of  arms, 
Cassander  encouraged  Lac  hares  to  seise  the 
tyranny  of  Athens,  whence  however  Demetrius 
expelled  him  ;  and  Cassander's  4»lans  were  nit 
short  by  bis  death,  which  was  caused  by  dropsy 
in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  297,  as  Droysen  places  it ; 
Clinton  refers  it  to  296.  (Diod.  xriiL- 
2;  Plut 
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Jut  xh\-xv.;  Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  27;  Paus.  i.  25, 
26,  x.  34;  Droysen,  Uttch.  der  AacA/.  Alesan- 
4m;  Thiriwall*  Grtree,  vol.  rii.)  It  will  have 
appeared  from  the  above  account  that  there  was  no 
act,  however  cruel  and  atrocious,  from  which  Cas- 
ander  ever  shrunk  where  the  objects  he  had  in 
view  required  it ;  and  yet  this  man  of  blood,  this 
ruthless  and  unscrupulous  murderer,  was  at  the 
sum  time  a  man  of  refinement  and  of  cultivated 
henry  tastes,— one  who  could  feel  the  beau  tie* 
of  Homer,  and  who  knew  hi*  poems  by  heart. 
(Caryst  op.  Atken.  xiv.  p.  620,  b.)  For  a  sketch 
of  his  character,  eloquently  drawn,  see  Droysen, 
pp.  256,  257.    The  bead  "on  the  obverse  of  the 

is  that  of  Hercules. 


2.  A  Corinthian,  who  with  his  eountryman 
Ajathynas,  having  unsuspiciously  entered  the 
port  of  Leucas  with  four  ships  of  Taurion's  squa- 
dron, vat  treacherously  seized  there  by  the  1 11  y- 
naoi,  snd  sent  to  Scerdilaidas  the  Illyrian  king. 
TV  latter  had  thought  himself  wronged  by 
Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  in  not  receiving  the  full 
wm  agreed  on  for  his  services  in  the  social  war, 
and  had  sent  out  15  cutters  to  pay  himself  by 
rWy,B.c2l8.    (Polyb.  v.  95.) 

3.  An  Aeginetan,  who,  at  the  Achaean  con- 
flwa,  held  at  Megalopolis,  B.  c.  186,  followed 
Apollooide*  in  dissuading  the  assembly  from  ac- 
cepting the  120  talents  proffered  them  as  a  gift 
by  king  Enmenes  II.    [See  p.  237,  a.]    He  re- 
njoded  the  Achaean*,  that  the  Aeginetans,  in  con- 
tinence of  their  adherence  to  the  league,  had 
h«n  conquered   and  enslaved  by  P.  Sulpicius 
(lc  208),  and  that  their  island,  having  been 
fiven  up  by  Rome  to  the  Aetolians,  had  been  sold 
by  them  to  Attalus,  the  father  of  Eumenes.  He 
<2.'Ied  on  Enmenes  to  shew  his  good- will  to  the 
Achaean*  rather  by  the  restoration  of  Aegina  than 
by  gifts  of  money,  and  he  urged  the  assembly  not 
to  receive  present*  which  would  prevent  their  ever 
attempting  the  deliverance  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  money  of  the  king  of  Pergamns  was  refused 
by  the  congress.    (Polyb.  xi.  6,  xxiiL  7,  8  ;  comp. 
Lv.  xxvii.  33 ;  Plat.  A  raL  34.) 

4.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Philip  V.  of 
Maeedon,  whom  the  king,  exasperated  by  the 
Romans  calling  on  him  to  give  up  Aenus  and  Ma- 
n>neia  in  Thrace,  employed  as  his  chief  instru- 
Ofnt  in  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Maronites,  n.  c 
185.  Being  desired  by  the  Romans  to  send  Cas- 
*o&4er  to  Rome  for  examination  before  the  senate 


<  n  the  subject  of  the  massacre,  he  caused  him  to 
be  poisoned  on  his  way,  in  Epeirus,  to  prevent  any 
untoward  revelations.  (Polyb.  xxiiL  13,  14; 
Lit.  rxxix.  27,  34.)  [E.  E-] 

CASSANDRA  (Kaoviripa),  also  called  Alex- 
andra (Pan*.  hL  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3),  was  the  fairest 
a-'iwng  the  daughters  of  Priam  and  Heeabe.  There 
are  two  point*  in  her  story  which  have  furnished 
the  ancient  poet*  with  ample  materials  to  dilate 
upon.  The  first  is  her  prophetic  power,  concerning 
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and  Hellenus,  when  yet  children,  were  left  by 
their  parents  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thymbracan 
Apollo.  The  next  morning  they  were  found  en- 
twined by  serpents,  which  were  occupied  with 
purifying  the  children*  ears,  so  as  to  render  them 
capable  of  understanding  the  divine  sounds  of 
nature  and  the  voices  of  birds,  and  of  thereby 
learning  the  future.  (Tzetx.  Argum.  ad  Lycopk.; 
Eustath.  ad  Hum,  p.  663.)  After  Cassandra  had 
grown  up,  she  once  again  spent  a  night  in  the 
temple  of  the  god  He  attempted  to  surprise  her, 
but  as  she  resisted  him,  he  punished  her  by  caus- 
ing her  prophecies,  though  true,  to  be  disbelieved 
by  men.  (Hygin.  FoA.93.)  According  to  another 
version,  Apollo  initiated  her  in  the  art  of  prophecy 
on  condition  of  her  yielding  to  his  desires.  The 
maiden  promised  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  but  did 
not  keep  her  word,  and  the  god  then  ordained  that 
no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  (Aeschyl. 
Agam.  1207  ;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5;  Serv.  ad  Am. 
ii.  247.)  This  misfortune  is  the  cause  of  the  tragic 
part  which  Cassandra  acts  during  the  Trojan  war  : 
she  continually  announces  the  calamities  which 
are  coming,  without  any  one  giving  heed  to  what 
she  says ;  and  even  Priam  himself  looks  upon  her 
as  a  mad  woman,  and  has  her  shut  up  and  guarded. 
(Tsetz.  /.  c  ;  Lycoph.  350  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.i\.  246.) 
It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  Homer 
knows  nothing  of  the  confinement  of  Cassandra, 
and  in  the  Iliad  she  appears  perfectly  free.  (//. 
xxiv.  700;  comp.  CM.  xi.  421,  &c)  During  the 
war  Othryoneus  of  Cabesus  sued  for  her  hand,  but 
was  slain  bv  Idomeneus(//.  xiii.  363);  afterwards 
Coroebus  did  the  same,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
taking  of  Troy.  (Paus.  x.  27.  §  1 ;  Virg.  Am.  ii. 
344,  425.) 

The  second  point  in  her  history  is  her  fate  at 
and  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  She  fled  into  the 
sanctuary  of  Athena,  and  embraced  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  a*  a  suppliant.  But  Ajax,  the  son  of 
O'ileus,  tore  her  away  from  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  even  ravished  her  in  the 
sanctuary.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264  ;  comp.  Ajax.) 
When  the  Greeks  divided  the  booty  of  Troy,  Cas- 
sandra was  given  to  Agamemnon,  who  took  her 
with  him  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytaemnestra,  and  Aegisthus  put  to  death  her 
children  by  Agamemnon,  Teledamus,  and  Pelops. 
(Aeschyl.  Agam.  1260;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  5  ;  Horn. 
//.  xiii.  365,  xxiv.  699 ;  Od.  xi.  420.)  She  had 
a  statue  at  Amyclae,  and  a  temple  with  a  statue  at 
Leuctra  in  Laconia.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  §  5,  26.  §  3.) 
Her  tomb  was  either  at  Amyclae  or  Mycenae 
(ii.  16.  §  5),  for  the  two  towns  disputed  the  pos- 
session of  it. 

There  is  another  mythical  heroine  Cassandra, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Iobates,  king  of  Lycia. 
(SchoL  ad  Horn.  II.  vi.  155;  comp.  Bkli.sro- 
phos.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIA  GENS,  originally  patrician,  after- 
wards plebeian.  We  have  mention  of  only  one 
patrician  of  this  gens,  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus,  con- 
sul in  B.  c.  502,  and  the  proposer  of  the  first 
agrarian  law,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  patri- 
cians. As  all  the  Cassii  after  his  time  are  plebeians 
it  is  not  improbable  either  that  the  patricians  ex- 
pelled them  from  their  order,  or  that  they  aban- 
doned it  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Viscellinus. 
The  Cassia  gens  was  reckoned  one  of  the  noblest 
in  Rome ;  and  members  of  it  are  constantly  men- 
tioned under  the  empire  as  well  as  during  the  re- 
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public.  (Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  15.)  The  chief 
family  in  the  time  of  the  republic  bears  the  name 
of  Long  in  us:  the  other  cognomens  during  that 
time  are  H  km  in  a,  Parmknsih,  Ra villa,  Sahaco, 
Varus,  Visckllinus.  Under  the  empire,  the 
surnames  are  very  numerous  :  of  these  an  alpha- 
betical list  is  given  below.  The  few  persons  of 
this  gens  mentioned  without  any  cognomen  are 
given  under  Cashius. 

CASSIA'NUS  (Kairaiau>6i)i  a  Christian  writer 
who  was,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (ap. 
Jlieron.  Catai.  Script.  EccUs.  38),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (x/wwrypeu^a).  He  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Julius  Cassianus  from  whose  work 
"  De  Contincntia"  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Eusebius 
{Hid.  Ecdes.  vi.  13),  and  is  perhaps  also  no  other 
person  than  the  Cassianus  whose  first  book  of  a 
work  entitled  e^Tryn-nica  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria.   (Strom,  i.  p.  138.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIA'NUS,  otherwise  called  JOANNES 
MASSILIENS1S  and  JOANNES  EREMITA, 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
as  the  champion  of  Semipelagianism,  as  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  monastic  fraternities  in  Western 
Europe,  and  as  the  great  lawgiver  by  whose  codes 
such  societies  were  long  regulated.  The  date  of 
his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  al- 
though a.  d.  360  must  be  a  close  approximation, 
nnd  the  place  is  still  more  doubtful.  Some  have 
fixed  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  others  upon 
Syria,  others  upon  the  South  of  France,  and  all 
alike  appeal  for  confirmation  of  their  views  to  par- 
ticular expressions  in  his  works,  and  to  the  general 
character  of  his  phraseology.  Without  pretending 
to  decide  the  question,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  East.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Bethlehem,  where  he  received  the  first 
elements  of  religious  instruction,  and  formed  with 
a  monk  named  Germanus  an  intimacy  which 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  his  future 
career.  In  the  yeair  390,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  after  having  passed 
seven  years  among  the  Ascetics  who  swarmed  in 
the  deserts  near  the  Nile,  conforming  to  all  their 
habits  and  practising  all  their  austerities,  he  re- 
turned for  a  short  period  to  Bethlehem,  but  very 
soon  again  retired  to  consort  with  the  eremites  of 
the  Thebaid.  In  403  he  repaired  to  Constantino- 
ple, attracted  by  the  fame  of  Chrysostom,  and 
received  ordination  as  deacon  from  his  hands. 
When  that  great  prelate  was  driven  by  persecution 
from  his  see,  Cassianus  and  Germanus  were  em- 
ployed by  the  friends  of  the  patriarch  to  lay  a 
statement  of  the  case  before  Pope  Innocent  I.,  and 
since  Pelagius  is  known  to  have  been  at  Rome 
about  this  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
personal  intercourse  may  have  taken  place  between 
him  and  his  future  opponent.  From  this  time 
there  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  Cassianus  until 
the  year  415,  when  we  find  him  established  as  a 
presbyter  at  Marseilles,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  godly  labours,  having 
founded  a  convent  for  nuns  and  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  St.  Victor,  which  while  under  his  controul 
is  said  to  have  numbered  five  thousand  inmates. 
These  two  establishments  long  preserved  a  high 
reputation,  and  served  as  models  for  many  similar 
institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  exact  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  the  event  must  be 
placed  after  433,  at  least  the  chronicle  of  Prosper 


represents  him  as  being  alive  at  that  epoch.  He 
was  eventually  canonized  as  a  saint,  and  »  peat 
religious  festival  used  to  be  celebrated  ia  \»wav 
of  him  at  Marseilles  on  the  25th  of  July. 
The  writings  of  Cassianus  now  extant  are— 

1.  *  De  Institutes  Coenobiorum  Libri  XII.." 
composed  before  the  year  418  at  the  request  of 
Castor  [Castor],  bishop  of  Apt,  who  was  drama 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  regard  istbt 
rules  by  which  the  cloisters  in  the  East  were  go- 
verned. This  work  is  divided  into  two  disbar: 
parts.  The  first  four  books  relate  exclusive^ t» 
the  mode  of  life,  discipline,  and  method  of  perform- 
ing sacred  offices,  pursued  in  various  monaster** ; 
the  remainder  contain  a  series  of  discourse*  upon 
the  eight  great  sins  into  which  mankind  in  genersl 
and  monks  in  particular  are  especially  liable  to  bi. 
such  as  gluttony,  pride,  passion,  and  the  hie. 
Hence  Photius  (Cod.  exevii.)  quotes  these  tva  sec- 
tions as  two  separate  treatises  and  this  amaee- 
ment  appears  to  have  been  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  author  himself.  (See  Praef.  Coba. 
and  Collat.  xx.  1.)  The  subdivision  of  the  fir* 
part  into  two,  proposed  by  Gennadius,  is  unneces- 
sary and  perplexing. 

2.  u  Collationes  Patrum  XXIV.,~  twenty-few 
sacred  dialogues  between  Cassianus,  Germany 
and  Egyptian  monks,  in  which  are  developed  tar 
spirit  and  object  of  the  monastic  life,  the  eoi 
sought  by  the  external  observances  previously  de- 
scribed. They  were  composed  at  different  period* 
between  419  and  427.  The  first  ten  are  inscribed 
to  Leon  ti  us,  bishop  of  F  re  jus,  and  to  HeUsda*, 
abbot  of  St  Castor,  the  following  seven  to  Hooo- 
ratus  afterwards  bishop  of  Aries,  the  last  sevea  u 
Jovinianus,  Minervius,  and  other  monks,  la  the 
course  of  these  conversations,  especially  in  the  13th. 
we  find  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  views  of  Ca*- 
sianus  on  certain  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  mo- 
nected  more  especially  with  original  sin,  predest- 
nation,  free-will,  and  grace,  constituting  the  »y»w 
which  has  been  termed  Semipelagianism  beaut*  it 
steered  a  middle  course  between  the  extreme  po- 
tions occupied  by  St  Augustin  and  Pelagias ;  f  ■' 
while  the  former  maintained,  that  man  was  t\ 
nature  utterly  corrupt  and  incapable  of  ernergiLX 
from  his  lost  state  by  any  efforts  of  his  own,  the 
latter  held,  that  the  new-born  infant  was  in  tfte 
state  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  hence  morally  part 
and  capable  in  himself  of  selecting  between  virtae 
and  vice  ;  while  Cassianus,  rejecting  the  view*  of 
both,  asserted,  that  the  natural  man  was  neither 
morally  dead  nor  morally  sound,  but  morally  tick, 
and  therefore  stood  in  need  of  medical  aid,  that  aii 
being  the  Grace  of  God.  Moreover,  according  :  ■ 
his  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  for  man  of  his  own  free 
will  to  seek  this  aid  in  order  to  be  made  whsfe, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  free-will  of  man  can*; 
set  limits  to  the  Grace  of  God  which  may  be 
exerted  on  behalf  of  those  who  seek  it  not,  as  is 
the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others.  Ca» 
sianus  certainly  rejected  absolute  predestinates 
and  the  limitation  of  justification  to  the  elect,  be*, 
his  ideas  upon  these  topics  are  not  very  dearly  ex- 
pressed. Those  who  desire  full  information  vita 
regard  to  Semi  pelagian  tenets  will  find  them  folly 
developed  in  the  works  enumerated  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

3.  "  De  Incarnatione  Christi  Libri  VI IV  a  no- 
trove  rsial  tract  in  confutation  of  the  Nest»ruu 
heresy,  drawn  up  about  430  at  the  request  Leo, 
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at  that  time  archdeacon  and  afterwards  bishop  of 
Rome. 

The  following  essays  have  been  ascribed  erro- 
neously, or  at  all  events  upon  insufficient  evidence, 
to  Cassianus  :  — 44  De  spirituali  Medicina  Monachi 
seu  Dosis  medica  ad  exinaniendos  Animi  Affec- 
tus 44  Theologica  Confessio  et  De  Conflictu 
Vitiorum  et  Virtutum  ;"  44  Vita  S.  Victoris  Mar- 
tyris,"  Ac  There  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
that  he  wrote,  as  some  have  asserted,  a  Regula 
Monastica,  now  lost 

The  attentive  reader  of  this  father  will  soon  per* 
ceive  that  he  was  thoroughly  engrossed  with  his 
subject,  and  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  graces  of 
style,  that  his  composition  is  often  careless  and 
slovenly*  At  the  same  time  his  diction,  although 
it  bears  both  in  words  and  in  construction  a  bar- 
baric stamp  deeply  impressed,  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  since  it  is 
plain,  simple,  unaffected,  and  intelligible,  devoid  of 
the  fantastic  conceits,  shabby  finery,  and  coarse 
paint,  under  which  the  literature  of  that  age  so 
often  strove  to  hide  its  awkwardness,  feebleness 
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The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cassianus  is  that  of  Basle,  1559,  foL,  in  a  volume 
containing  also  Joannes  Damascenus.  It  was  re- 
printed in  1569  and  1575.  These  were  followed 
by  the  edition  of  Antwerp,  1578,  8vo.  The  most 
complete  and  best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Frank- 
fort, 172*2,  foU  with  the  commentaries  and  pre- 
liminary dissertations  of  the  Benedictine  Gazaeus 
(Gazet),  and  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  1733,  foL 
The  edition  superintended  by  Gazet  himself  was 
published  at  Douay  in  161 8,  3  vols.  foL,and  again 
in  an  enlarged  form  at  Arras  in  1 628. 

The  Institmtionet  appeared  at  Basle  in  1485  and 
1 497,  fbL,  and  at  Leyden,  1516,  fol.  The  existence 
of  the  Venice  edition  of  1481,  mentioned  by  Fa- 
bririua,  is  doubtful. 

The  Institutiones  and  CoUationes  appeared  at 
Venice,  1491,  fol.;  at  Bologna,  1521,  8vo.;  at 
Leyden,  1525, 8 vo„  at  Rome,  1583  and  1611,  8vo. 

The  De  Incarnation*,  first  published  separately 
at  Basle  in  1534,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1545 
and  1569,  is  included  in  Simler's  44  Scriptores 
veteres  Latini  de  una  Persona  et  duabus  Naturis 
Cbristi,"  Zurich,  1572,  fol. 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  Institutiones  into 
Italian  by  Buffi,  a  monk  of  Camaldoli,  Venice, 
1563,  4 to.,  of  the  CoUationes  into  French  by  De 
Saligny,  Paris,  1663,  8vo.,  and  of  the  Iwlitukona, 
also  by  De  Saligny,  Paris,  1667,  8vo. 

For  a  full  and  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  life, 
writings,  and  doctrines  of  Cassianus,  consult  the 
two  essays  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Wiggers,  De  Joanne  Ctu- 
siano  Massiiiensi,  qui  Semipeiaaianismi  Auclor  vulgo 
prrkibrtmr,  Rostochii,  1824,  1825,  4to.,  and  his 
article  44  Cassianus**  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ersch 
aod  Gruber.  See  also  Gcffken,  Ilistoria  Semi- 
priagianismi  ontujutstxma,  Gottingae,  1826.  Be- 
sides these,  we  have  among  the  older  writers 
Com  or rjiirims  de  Joanne  Cassiano,  by  Cuper,  in 
the  Acta  SS.  m.  Jul.  v.  p.  488 ;  also  S.  Joanna 
Cassianus  ttfasfro/iu,  by  Jo.  Bap  I.  Goesnny,  Ley- 
den, 1652,  4 to.;  and  Dissertatio  de  FtYu,  Scriptis 
et  DoHrina  Joamnis  Cassia  hi,  A  Unit*  Alassilitnsis^ 
Semtprlaffianoru m  Prmcipu,  by  Ouden,  in  his 
Comment,  de  Script.  Ecd.  vol  L  p.  1113.  See  also 
Tillemont,  xiv.  157  ;  Schroeck,  Kirchcnpttck.  viii. 


cap.  v.  26  (Lips.  1792);  Baehr,  Gexiickie  der 
Homischen  Litcrutur,  SuppL  Band,  ii.  Abtheil.  p. 
328.  [W.  R] 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Bamvs.] 
CASSIEPEIA  or  CASSIOPEIA  (Ka<r<r.W 
or  Kturai6irtux)f  the  wife  of  Cepheus  in  Aethiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she  ex- 
tolled above  that  of  the  Nereids.  This  pride  be- 
came the  cause  of  her  misfortunes,  for  Poseidon 
sent  a  monster  into  the  country  which  ravaged  the 
land,  and  to  which  Andromeda  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
But  Perseus  saved  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fab.  64 ; 
co  nip.  Andromeda.)  According  to  other  accounts 
Cassiepein  boosted  that  she  herself  surpassed  tho 
Nereids  in  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  she  was  re- 
presented, when  placed  among  the  stars,  as  turning 
backwards.  (Arat,  Pharn.  187,  &c;  ManiL 
Astro*,  i.  355.)  [L  S.] 

CASSIODO'RUS,  MAGNUS  AUREL1US, 
or  CASSIODO'RIUS,  for  the  MSS.  vary  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  the  name,  although  the 
former  has  been  generally  adopted,  was  born  about 
a.  d.  468,  at  Scylaceum  (Squillace),  in  the  country 
of  the  Bruttii,  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and 
wealthy  Roman  family.  His  father  was  at  one 
period  secretary  to  Valentinian  the  Third,  but  re- 
tired from  public  life  upon  the  death  of  that  prince 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.  Young 
Cassiodorus  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of 
high  promise,  and  his  talents  were  cultivated  with 
anxious  assiduity  and  care.  At  a  very  early  ag<; 
his  genius,  accomplishments,  and  multifarious  learn- 
ing, attracted  the  attention  and  commanded  tho 
respect  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  by  whom 
he  was  chosen  Comet  n  rum  priratarum  and  eventu- 
ally Conies  sacrarum  {argitionuiH,  an  appointment 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  financial  affairs. 
But  when  Odoacer  after  a  succession  of  defeats 
was  shut  up  in  Ravenna  by  Theodoric,  Cassiodorus 
withdrew  to  his  estates  in  the  south,  and  hastened 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  conqueror  by  persuad- 
ing his  countrymen  and  the  Sicilians  to  submit 
without  resistance.  Hence,  after  the  murder  of  his 
former  patron,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  the  new  sovereign,  was  nominated 
to  all  the  highest  offices  of  state  in  succession,  and 
under  a  variety  of  different  titles  (for  the  parade 
and  formality  of  the  old  court  were  studiously 
maintained),  regulated  for  a  long  series  of  years 
the  administration  of  the  Ostrogothic  power  with 
singular  ability,  discretion,  and  success,  possessing 
at  once  the  full  confidence  of  his  master  and  the 
affection  of  the  people.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
Theodoric,  enfeebled  by  age,  was  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  selfish  suggestions  of  evil  counsellors 
and  to  indulge  in  cruelty  towards  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, Cassiodorus  wisely  resolved  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  approaching  storm,  and,  resigning  all  his 
honours,  betook  himself  to  the  country  in  524, 
thus  avoiding  the  wretched  fate  of  Boethius  and 
Symmachus.  Recalled  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
doric, he  resumed  his  position,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  minister  under  Ama- 
lasontba,  Athalaric,  Theodatus,  and  Vitiges,  ex- 
erting all  his  energies  to  prop  their  tottering 
dominion.  But  when  the  triumph  of  Beli^arius 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  being  now  70  years  old,  he  once  more  re- 
tired to  his  native  province,  and  having  founded 
the  monastery  of  Vivien  (Coenobium  Vivarienses. 
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was  prolonged  until  bo  had  nearly  completed  a 
century,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  Here  his 
activity  of  mind  was  no  less  conspicuous  than 
when  engaged  in  the  stirring  business  of  the  world, 
and  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  designs  not  less  important.  The  groat 
object  which  he  kept  steadily  in  view  and  prose- 
cuted with  infinite  labour  and  unflagging  real,  was 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  among  ecclesi- 
astics by  inducing  them  to  study  the  models  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  general  literature  and  science.  To  accomplish 
this  he  formed  a  library,  disbursed  large  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  MSS-,  encouraged  the  monks  to 
copy  these  with  care,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  to  labour  of  this  description  and  to  the 
composition  of  elementary  treatises  on  history, 
metaphysics,  the  seven  liberal  arts,  and  divinity, 
which  have  rendered  him  not  less  celebrated  as  an 
author  and  a  man  of  learning  thin  as  a  politician 
and  a  statesman.  The  leisure  hours  which  re- 
mained he  is  said  to  have  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  philosophical  toys,  such  as  sun-dials, 
water-clocks,  everlasting  lamps  and  the  like.  The 
benefit  derived  from  his  precepts  and  example  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  establishment  over 
which  he  presided,  nor  to  the  epoch  when  he 
flourished.  The  tame  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  soon  perceived  and  appreciated,  was 
gradually  introduced  into  similar  institutions,  the 
transcription  of  ancient  works  became  one  of  the 
regular  and  stated  occupations  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  thus  in  all  probability,  we  are  indirectly  in- 
debted to  Cassiodorus  for  the  preservation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  an- 
cient genius.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the 
writings  of  Cassiodorus  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted : — 

1.  «*  Variarum  (Epistolarum)  Libri  XII.,"  an 
assemblage  of  state  papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  so- 
vereigns whom  be  served.  In  the  first  ten  books 
the  author  always  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  ruler 
for  the  time  being ;  in  the  last  two,  in  his  own. 
The  first  five  contain  the  ordinances  of  Theodoric, 
the  sixth  and  seventh  regulations  (formulae)  with 
regard  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom,  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  decrees  promulgated 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  Theodoric,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  the  edicU  published  by  Cas- 
siodorus himself  during  the  years  534 — 538,  when 
praefect  of  the  praetorium.  This  collection  is  of 
the  greatest  historical  importance,  being  our  chief 
and  most  trustworthy  source  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  everything  connected  with  the  constitution 
and  internal  discipline  of  the  Ostrogothic  dominion 
in  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
much  that  is  attractive  or  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the  style  of  these  documents.  While  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  selec- 
tion and  combination  of  phrases,  moulded  for  the 
most  part  into  neat  but  most  artificial  forms, 
and  polished  with  patient  toil,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  heartily  wearied  and  disgusted  by  the 
sustained  affectation  and  declamatory  glitter  which 
disfigure  every  page.  The  language  is  full  of 
strange  and  foreign  words,  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  delicacies  of  syntax,  but  Funccius  is 
too  harsh  when  he  designates  it  as  a  mere  mass  of 
Gothic  solecisms.  Perhaps  the  best  description 
which  can  be  given  of  the  general  effect  produced 
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upon  the  reader  by  these  compositions  is 
in  the  happy  expression  of  Tiraboschi,  who  charac- 
terises the  diction  of  Cassiodorus  as  •*  barbon 
eleganxa." 

The  Editio  Prineeps  of  the  "  Variarum "  wa> 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Accureius  by  Hear. 
Sileceua,  at  Augsburg,  in  the  month  of  May. 
1533  (foL),  the  disquisition  M  De  Anima"  beiag 
included  in  the  same  volume. 

2.  **  Chronicon,"  a  dull,  pompous  clumsy  su»- 
mary  of  Universal  History,  extending  from  the 
■reation  of  the  world  down  to  s.  it.  519,  demeci 
chiefly  from  Kusebius  Hieronymus  Prosper,  tad 
other  authorities  still  accessible.  It  was  drawn  up 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Theodoric,  and  by  no 
means  deserves  the  respect  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded in  the  middle  ages  since  it  is  carelessly 
compiled  and  full  of  mistakes. 

3.  u  Historiae  Eccleaiasticae  Tripartita?  ex  tri- 
bus  Graecis  Scriptoribus  Soxomeno,  Socrate,  sc 
Theodore  to  ab  Epiphanio  Scholastico  Verais,  per 
Cassiodorum  Senatorem  in  Epitomen  redacts 
Libri  XII."  The  origin  of  this  work  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  title.  It  contains  a  complete 
survey  of  ecclesiastical  history  from  Constaiitine 
down  to  the  younger  Theodosius  This,  like  the 
Chronicon,  is  of  little  value  in  the  present  day. 
since  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  taken  are  still 
extant,  and  are  infinitely  superior  both  in  matter 
and  manner  to  the  epitomiter.  Prefixed  we  have 
an  introduction,  in  which  Cassiodorus  gives  foil 
scope  to  his  taste  for  inflated  grandiloquence.  The 
editio  prineeps  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  was 
printed  by  Johannes  Schussler,  at  Augsburg,  247*1, 
foL 

4.  M  Computus  Paschal  is  sire  de  Indictioniks 
Cyclis  Solis  et  Lunae,"  &c,  containing  the  calcula- 
tions necessary  for  the  correct  determination  of 
Easter.  This  treatise  belongs  to  the  date  ofci 
and  this  is  the  latest  year  in  which  we  can  prow 
the  author  to  have  been  alive. 

5.  u  De  Orthographia  Liber,"  compiled  by  Cas- 
siodorus when  93  years  old  from  the  works  of  niar 
ancient  grammarians — Agnaeus  Cornutus  VeK» 
Longus  Curtius  Valerian  us  Papirianus  Adanun 
tius  Martyrius  Eutyches  Caesellius  Locios  Ca*- 
cilius  V index,  and  Priscianus  in  addition  to  whom 
we  find  quotations  from  Yarro,  Donatus,  sad 
Phocas 

6.  •*  De  Arte  Grammatica  ad  Donati  Mateo," 
of  which  a  fragment  only  has  been  preserved. 

This  tract,  together  with  the  preceding,  will  be 
found  in  the  **  Grammaticae  Latini  Auctores  sn- 
tiqui"  of  Putachius  Hanov.  1605,  p.  3275  aod 
p.  2322. 

7.  **  Dc  Artibus  ac  Disciplines  Liberalium  Lite- 
rarum,"  in  two  books  a  compilation  from  the  best 
authorities  much  esteemed  and  studied  during  U* 
middle  ages.  It  contains  a  compendium  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts  which  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  embrace  the  whole  circuit  of  human  krjo»W£*. 
— Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
metry, Astronomy,  Music 

Angelo  Mai  has  recently  published  from  a  Vso- 
can  MS.  some  chapters,  hitherto  unedited,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 
{C/attieorum  Auctorum  t  Vat.  Codd.  vol.  iii.  p.  349-) 

8.  "  De  Anima,"  on  the  name,  origin,  nature, 
qualities  abode,  atid  future  existence  of  the  soul, 
together  with  speculations  upon 
nected  with  the  same  subject. 
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9.  **  De  Institutione  Dirinaram  Literarum,"  an 
introduction  to  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  monks. 
Thii  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  author's 
works.  His  profound  and  varied  knowledge  is 
hero  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  his  instruc- 
tions are  conveyed  in  more  plain  and  simple  phrase- 
ology than  he  elsewhere  employs,  while  a  truly 
Christian  tone  and  spirit  pervades  the  whole. 

10.  *  Expositio  in  Psalroos  ave  Commenta 
Psalterii,"  extracted  chiefly  from  the  **  Enarra- 
tiones"  of  St  Augustin,  although  wo  gather  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  exegetical  treatises  of 
Hilarius,  Ambrosius,  Hienmymus,  and  others  upon 
the  same  subject,  had  been  carefully  consulted. 
As  a  matter  of  course  we  detect  in  the  copy  the 
same  features  which  distinguish  the  original,  the 
same  love  of  overstrained  allegorical  interpretation, 
the  same  determination  to  wring  from  the  plainest 
and  least  ambiguous  precepts  some  mystical  and 
enteric  doctnne. 

1 1.  The  **  Expositio  in  Cantica  Canticorum,n 
although  breathing  a  spirit  similar  to  the  commen- 
tary just  described,  and  set  down  in  all  MSS.  as 
the  production  of  Cassiodorus,  is  throughout  so 
different  in  style  and  language  from  all  his  other 
dissertations,  that  its  authenticity  has  with  good 
reason  been  called  in  question. 

12.  14  Complexiones  in  Epistolas  Apostolorum, 
in  Acta  et  in  Apocalypsim."  Short  illustrations  of 
the  apostolic  Epistles,  the  Acts,  and  Revelations, 
first  brought  to  light  by  Scipio  Maffei,  published 
by  him  at  Florence  from  a  Verona  MS.  in  1721, 
and  reprinted  at  London  with  the  notes  of  Chan- 
dler in  1722,  and  at  Rotterdam  in  1723,  all  in8vo. 
These  annotations  are  not  considered  by  theolo- 
gians of  any  particular  value. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  frequently  find  two 
tracts  included  among  the  writings  of  Cassiodorus, 
one  a  rhetorical  essay  entitled  "  De  Schematics 
et  Tropis,"  and  the  other  **  De  Amicitia  Liber."  Of 
these  the  former  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  the 
venerable  Oede,  while  the  latter  is  believed  to  have 
been  composed  by  Petrus  Blesensis,  archdeacon  of 
London,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Among  his  lost  works  we  may  name,  1.  *  Libri 
XII  De  Rebus  Gestis  Oothorum,"  known  to  us 
only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jornandes  ;  2. 
**  Liber  Titulorum  s.  Memorialia,"  short  abstracts, 
apparently,  of  chapters  in  holy  writ ;  3.  **  Exposi- 
tio Epistolae  ad  Romanos,"  in  which  the  Pelagian 
heresy  was  attacked  and  confuted.  The  last  two, 
together  with  the  **  Complexiones"  and  several 
other  treatises  already  mentioned,  are  enumerated 
in  the  preface  to  the  **  De  Orthographia  Liber." 

The  first  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cas- 
siodorus is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  4to_, 
with  the  notes  of  Fomerius;  the  best  and  most 
complete  is  that  published  by  D.  Caret  at  Rouen, 
167!),  2  vols.  foL,  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1729. 

On  his  life  we  have  Vita  Gtmodori,  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  Caret ;  La  Vie  de  CatnJore  avec  tea 
Akrigi  de  /V/istotre  dee  Princes  <pt'il  a  terri  et  dee 
Hi  f'tartfmet  wur  see  Omvragts,  by  F.  D.  de  Sointe 
Marthe,  Paris,  1694,  8to.  ;  and  Lebem  Gunodor\ 
by  De  Buat,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  p.  79.  There 
is  frequently  much  confusion  in  biographical  dis- 
quisitions between  Cassiodorus  the  father  and  Cas- 
sjodorus  the  son,  the  former  having  been  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  individual  who  held  office  under 


Odoacer,  and  the  latter  not  to  hare  been  bom  until 
479.  But  the  question  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  4th  epistle  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Variorum, 
where  the  father  and  son  are  clearly  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  since  the  latter  unquestion- 
ably enjoyed  a  place  of  trust  under  Odoacer,  who*o 
downfall  took  place  in  490,  the  young  secretary, 
although  still  M  ndulcscena,*'  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  been  born  so  late  as  479.  Some  re- 
marks upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  Osann, 
Beitrage  xur  Gr.  und  Rom.  Literatur  GeaduckU, 
vol.  iL  p.  160,  CasaeL  1839.  The  different  digni- 
ties with  which  be  was  invested  are  enumerated, 
and  their  nature  fully  explained,  in  Manso,  6'et- 
chuhte  dee  Ott^tthinhrn  Hi-u-hs.  [W.  R.] 

CASSI'PHONE  (Ka<rffi*dVi|),  a  daughter  of 
Odysseus  by  Circe,  and  sister  of  Telegonus.  After 
Odysseus  had  been  restored  to  life  by  Circe,  when 
he  had  been  killed  by  Telegonus,  he  gave  Car- 
phone in  marriage  to  Telemachus,  whom,  however, 
she  killed,  because  he  had  put  to  death  her  mother 
Circe.  (Schol.  ad  Lyoopk  795,  tee.)  [L.S.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS,  a  British  chief,  who 
fought  against  Caesar  in  his  second  campaign 
against  Britain,  u.  c  54.  He  ruled  over  tbo 
country  north  of  the  river  Tamcsis  (Thames),  and 
as  by  his  perpetual  wars  with  his  neighbours  hr 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  warrior,  th# 
Britons  gave  him  the  supreme  command  again* 
the  Romans.  After  the  Britons  and  Romans  ha/ 
fought  in  several  engagements,  the  former  abstain- 
ed from  attacking  the  Romans  with  their  whole 
forces,  which  emboldened  Caesar  to  march  into  the 
dominions  of  Cassivelaunus :  he  crossed  the 
Thames,  though  its  passage  had  been  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  artificial  means,  and  put  the 
enemy  to  flight;  but  he  continued  to  be  much 
harassed  by  the  sallies  of  the  Britons  from  their 
forests.  The  Trinobantes,  however,  with  whom 
Cassivelaunus  had  been  at  war,  and  some  other 
tribes  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Through  them 
Caesar  became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  Cassivelaunus,  which  was  not  far  off, 
and  surrounded  by  forests  and  marshes.  Caesar 
forthwith  made  an  attiick  upon  the  place  and  took 
it  Cassivelaunus  escaped,  but  as  one  or  two 
attacks  which  he  made  on  the  naval  camp  of  the 
Romans  were  unsuccessful,  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing a  yearly  tribute  and  giving  hostages.  (Cava, 
U.  G.  v.  11-23  ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  2,  3;  Polyaen. 
Strai.  viii.  Can.  5 ;  Beda,  Eccia.  HieL  Gent.  AngL 
L2.)  [US.] 

CA'SSIUS.  1.  C.  Cassitm,  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  n.  c.  168,  to  whose  custody  the  Illy rian 
king  Centius  was  entrusted  by  the  praetor  Ani- 
cius,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  in 
the  Illy  rian  war.    (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

2.  li  Caesium,  proconsul  in  Asia  in  a  c  90, 
which  province  he  probably  received  after  his 
praetorsbip  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  as  we 
know  that  he  never  obtained  the  consulship  itself. 
In  conjunction  with  M\  Aquillius  be  restored 
Ariobarzanos  to  Cappadocia,  and  N'icomedes  to 
Bithynia;  but  when  Ariobarxanes  was  again 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates  in  the 
following  year,  Cassius  made  preparations  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  latter.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retire  before  Mithridates,  and  fled  to 
Rhodes  where  he  was  when  Mithridates  laid 
siege  to  the  place.    11c  afterwards  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  king  of  Pontus,  though  on  what  oc- 
casion is  not  mentioned,  but  was  restored  to  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  Mithr.  11,  17,  24,  112.) 

3.  L.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B,  c.  89, 
at  the  time  of  the  Manic  war,  when  the  value  of 
landed  property  was  depreciated,  and  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation  was  comparatively  small 
Debtors  were  thus  unable  to  pay  the  money  they 
owed,  and  as  the  praetor  A.  Sempronius  Asellio 
decided  against  the  debtors  in  accordance  with  the 
old  laws,  the  people  became  exasperated,  and  L. 
Cassius  excited  them  still  more  against  him,  so 
that  he  was  at  length  murdered  by  the  people 
while  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  forum.  (VaL 
Max.  ix.  7.  §  4 ;  comp.  Lit.  EpU.  74.) 

4.  Q.  Cassius,  legate  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinus 
in  Spain  in  &  c.  48,  and  probably  the  same  to 
whom  Antony  gave  Spain  at  the  division  of  the 
provinces  at  the  end  of  a  c  44,  (Hirt.  B.  Alex, 
62,  57 ;  Cic.  Pkiltpp.  iii.  10.) 

CA'SSIUS  (KdWw),  a  Sceptic  philosopher, 
who  wrote  against  Zeno  the  Stoic  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii.  32,  34 ;  Galen,  Hypotia.  Empir.  3.)    [L.  S.] 

CA'SSI  US,  AGRIPPA,  is  called  a  most  learned 
writer.  He  lived  about  a.  n.  132,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  very  accurate 
refutation  of  the  heresies  of  Basilidcs  the  Gnostic 
and  his  eon  Isidorus.  A  fragment  of  this  work 
is  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (HigL  Eccles.  iv.  7;  comp. 
Hieron.  Script.  Eccles.  21,  Indie  I  laert*.  2 ;  Thco- 
doret,  De  Haeret  Fab.  i.  4.)  [  L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS  APRONIA'NUS.  [Apronia- 
nus  No.  2.] 

CA'SSIUS  ASCLEPIO'DOTUS.  [Asclr- 

PlODOTUS.] 

CA'SSIUS,  AVI'DIUS,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  successful  among  the  generals  of  M.  Aurelius, 
whs  a  native  of  Cyrrhus  in  Syria,  son  of  a  certain 
Heliodorus,  who  in  consequence  of  his  eminence 
as  a  rhetorician  had  risen  to  be  praefect  of  Egypt. 
While  Verus  was  abandoning  himself  to  all  man- 
ner of  profligacy  at  Antioch,  the  war  against  the 
Parthian  s  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Cassius, 
who  closed  a  most  glorious  campaign  by  the  capture 
of  Seleuceia  and  Ctesiphon.  He  subsequently 
quelled  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt,  orga- 
nized by  a  tribe  of  marauders  who  dwelt  among 
the  fens ;  and  having  been  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  Eastern  provinces,  discharged  his  trust  for 
several  years  with  fidelity  and  firmness.  The 
history  of  his  rebellion  and  his  miserable  death  are 
narrated  under  M.  Aurrlius.  If  we  can  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  produced  by 
Gallicanus,  the  conduct  of  Cassius  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  Verus  at  a  very  early  period,  bat  Anto- 
ninus refused  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  his 
colleague,  ascribing  them  doubtless,  and  with  good 
cause,  to  jealousy.  (In  addition  to  the  notices 
contained  in  Dion  Cassius  lxxi.  2, 21,  &c,  we  have 
a  formal  biography  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Au- 
gustan historiani),  named  Vulcatius  Gallicanus,  but 
the  style  of  this  production  is  not  such  as  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  in  its  author.)    [  W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  BARBA.  [Barba.] 

CA'SSIUS  BETILLI'NUS.  [Bassus,  Be- 
th.tonus.] 

'  A 'SSI  US  CHAEREA.  [Charrra.] 
<si US  CLEMENS.  [Clbmrns.] 
-IUS  DION.    [Dion  Cassius.] 
I  US,  DION  Y'SIUS  (Aio«Jo-«>f  KdVaiot), 
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a  native  of  Utica,  lived  about  a.  c  40.  He  I 
lated  the  great  work  of  the  Carthaginian  Map  « 
agriculture  from  the  Punic  into  Greek,  but  in  «ad» 
a  manner  that  he  condensed  the  twenty-eight  besb 
of  the  original  into  twenty,  although  be  msdt  nu- 
merous additions  to  it  from  the  best  Greek  vnVn 
on  agriculture.    He  dedicated  this  work  to  the 
praetor  Scxtilius.    Diophancs  of  Rithynin,  sfun, 
made  a  useful  abridgement  of  the  work  in  six  bitb, 
which  he  dedicated  to  kini*  Deiourus.  The  vwk 
of  Dionysius  Cassius  is  mentioned  araocc  than 
used  by  Ca&sianus  Bassus  in  compiling  the  0*«?v- 
nica  at  the  command  of  Constantino*  Porpbrroef- 
neta,    ( Varro,  De  He  Rust.  I  1 ;  ColumeBs,  i  1 ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  643 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xx.  44;  GwpoBiov 
i.  11.)    Cassius  also  wrote  a  work  ^vtosm. 
(SchoL  ad  Nieand.  520;  Steph.  Byx.  fct  Wa) 
With  the  exception  of  the  extract*  in  the  G«p> 
nica,  the  works  of  Cassius  have  perished.    [L  $.] 
CA'SSIUS  IATROSOPHISTA,orCA'SSIL's 
FELIX,  the  author  of  a  little  Greek  medial  von: 
entitled  *Iarpucal  'Airopiai  ital  Upo€Knsm  4w*i 
Quacstiones  Medicae  ci  PrMemata  .\utnraixi.  N 
thing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  nor  »  it 
possible  to  identify  him  with  certainty  with  say « 
the  individuals  of  this  name.    With  respect  to  hs 
date,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  quotes  AsdepisH 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  a.  a,  and  that  he  a 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  himself  in  ikf 
first  century  after  Christ.    His  title  /ufro«y*n*' 
is  explained  in  the  Did.  of  Aid.   His  work  as- 
sists of  eighty-four  questions  on  medical  sad  pby» 
cal  subject*,  with  the  solutions,  and  contains  nod 
curious  matter.    It  was  first  published  in  Giwk 
at  Paris,  1541,  12mo„  and  translated  into  Lena 
the  same  year  by  Hadrian  us  Junius,  Pans  4ta. 
A  Greek  and  Latin  edition  appeared  in  1K&  to- 
Lips.,  together  with  the  work  of  TbeophytxGi 
Simocatta ;  and  the  Greek  text  alone  is  intend  a 
the  first  volume  of  Ideler's  PAyssst  et  JWsdwGrae 
Mmoret,  BeroL  1841,  8vo.    The  work  is  sl»  » 
be  found  in  various  old  editions  of  Arattfit 
(Fabric.  BibL  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p.  169,  ed.  veV.Cb* 
latit,  JIundbuch  der  liucherkutide  fur  du  Jdtf 
Median.)  [W.A.aj 
CA'SSIUS  LONGUS.  [Lonovs.] 
CA'SSIUS  PARMENSIS,  so  called,  it 
appear,  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  is  in  tun 
works  upon  Roman  literature  styled  C.  Cos*** 
Severus  Parmcnsis,  but  erroneously,  since  that  a 
no  authority  whatsoever  for  assigning  the  pofw- 
men  of  Cains  or  the  cognomen  of  Several  ts  tin 
writer. 

Horace  (Srrm.  i.  10.  61),  when  censuring  can- 
less  and  rapid  compositions,  illustrate*  his  obiero- 
tions,  by  referring  to  a  Cassius  Etrusc**.  wbsm  b 
compares  to  a  river  in  flood  rolling  down  a  turki 
torrent,  and  adds,  that  the  story  ran  that  this p*. 
his  works,  and  book-boxes,  were  all  consigned  > 
gether  to  the  flames.  Here  Aero,  Porphyria,  s»i 
the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  agree  in  expressly  dec* 
ing  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  Cassnu  Farm***- 
and  the  latter  makes  mention  of  a  tragedy  by  ban, 
called  Thyestes,  as  still  extant 

Again,  Horace  (%l4  3),  when  writinc  * 
Albius,  who  is  generally  believed  to  be  TibaEas 
questions  him  with  regard  to  his  occupati«'i*  *J» 
asks  whether  he  is  writing  anything  *  quod  C*» 
Parmensis  opuscula  rincat,**  Here  the  c<w" 
mentators  quoted  above  again  agree  in  aswruw 
that  this  Cassius  served  as  tribune  of  the  i  1 
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in  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassias,  that  he  return- 
ed to  Athens  after  their  defeat,  that  L.  Varus  was 
despatched  bj  Augustas  to  put  him  to  death, 
sad,  after  executing  the  order,  carried  off  his  port* 
f>bo;  whence  a  report  became  current,  that  the 
Thresw  published  by  Varus  was  really  the  work 
of  Casaju*  stolen  and  appropriated  by  his  execu- 
tioner. To  this  narrative  Aero  and  the  Scholiast 
uf  Craquiu*  add,  that  he  composed  in  various  styles, 
ami  tint  his  elegies  and  epigrams  were  especially 
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Ian*  two  passages  and  the  annotations  upon 
thrtn  hare  been  the  foundation  of  a  lengthened 
■iiirnirefsy,  in  which  almost  all  writers  upon  Ro- 
mas literature  have  taken  part.  A  variety  of  opi- 
ums have  been  expressed  and  hypotheses  pro- 
poended,  manv  of  them  supplied  with  great  learn- 
ing and  akilL  A  full  account  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  eaaay  of  Weichert  **  De  Lucii  Varii 
't  Cassii  Psxmensis  Vita  et  Carminibus,"  (Griniao, 
i&36,)  who,  after  patient  examination,  has  shewn 
t  v  manr  arguments,  that  the  following  conclusions 
arc  the  most  probable  which  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  at  our  disposal  will  enable  us 
to  jam : 

1.  Cassias  Etrusous  and  Cassius  Parmenais  were 
two  separate  personages.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Hon**  to  hold  up  the  first  to  ridicule,  while  his 
vwds  imply  a  compliment  to  the  second. 

1  Cassius  Panne nais  was  one  of  the  conspirators 
*i>o  plotted  the  death  of  Caesar.    He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs,  and, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
carried  over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
Sicily,  and  joined  Sextus  Pompeius,  with  whom 
a*  teems  to  have  remained  up  to  tbe  period  of  the 
and  decisive  tea-tight  between  Mylae  and 
He  then  surrendered  himself  to  An- 
tooiu,  whose  fortunes  he  followed  until  after  tbe 
battle  of  Actium,  when  he  returned  to  Athena, 
and  wa»  there  put  to  death  by  tbe  command  of 
Octavisaus.    These  facts  are  fully  established  by 
tfie  testimony  of  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  2)  and  of  Vale- 
ria* Maximns  (L  viL  §  7),  who  tells  the  tale  of  the 
▼ison  by  which  Cassius  was  forewarned  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate,  and  of  Velleius  (ii.  88),  who  dis- 
tinctly states  that  as  Trebonius  was  the  first,  so 
Cassias  Parmensis  was  the  last,  of  the  murderers 
of  Caeaar  who  perished  by  a  violent  end.  The 
death  of  Cassius  probably  took  place  about  B.C.  30; 
and  this  tact  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Cas- 
tas Parniensis  and  Cassius  F.truscus  were  different 
persons ;  the  former  had  held  a  high  command  in 
tie  struggle  in  which  Horace  had  been  himself 
engaged,  ami  had  perished  but  a  few  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  epistles;  the  fanner  is  spoken 
of  as  one  who  had  been  long  dead,  and  almost  if 
**  altogether  forgotten. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  two  of  the  Scholiasts  on 
Horace  rr present  that  Cassius  composed  in  different 
ttylea,  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  be  wrote 
&a#tdies,  that  the  names  of  two  of  his  pieces  were 
7*yesiei  and  Brut tw,  and  that  a  line  of  the  latter 
has  been  preserved  by  Varro(£.  £.  vi.  7,  ed.M  tiller). 
In  like  manner,  a  single  line  of  one  of  his  epigrams 
i*  quoted  by  Quintihan  (v.  2.  §  24),  and  a  single 
■ii truce  from  an  abusive  letter  addressed  to  Octa- 
▼nmus  is  to  be  found  in  Suetonius  (Aug.  4);  in 
addition  to  which  we  hear  from  Pliny  of  an  epistle 
to  Antoniua.  (Plin.  //.  A*,  xxxi.  8.)  Many  per- 
».:-s  and  among  these  Drumonn,  believe  that  the 


letter  to  be  found  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xii.  13)  is 
from  the  pen  of  Cassius  Parmensis,  and  strong  argu- 
ments may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  its 
tone,  that  it  proceeded  from  some  person  younger 
and  holding  a  less  distinguished  position 
Cassius  Parmenais  at  that  time  occupied. 

We  have  a  little  poem  in  hexameters. 
Orpheus,  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  Thra- 
cian  bard,  although  at  first  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  contemporaries,  by  assiduous  study  and  un- 
deviattng  perseverance,  at  length  acquired  tluit 
heavenly  skill  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  charm 
the  ears  of  listening  rocks  and  woods,  and  draw 
them  in  his  train.  These  verses  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Achilles  Statins  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius, 
u  de  Clar.  Rhetor.**  and  we  are  there  told  by  the 
editor  that  they  were  found  among  the  Bruttii 
and  communicated  to  him  by  a  very  learned 
youth,  Suetoniua  Quadrimanua;  they  were  pub- 
lished again  by  Fabricius  in  his  notes  to  Senec. 
Here.  OeL  1034,  as  having  been  discovered  anew 
at  Florence  by  Petrus  Victorias,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Burmann's  Ant/tolixna  (L  112,  or  n. 
112,  ed.  Meyer),  in  Wemadorf's  Poetae  Latin* 
Minora  (voL  ii.  p.  310),  and  many  other  collec- 
tions. Various  conflicting  opinions  were  long  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  author  of  this  piece, 
which  commonly  bean  prefixed  the  name  of  Cassius 
Parmenais  or  Cassius  Severus,  but  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  written  by  Antonius  Thylesius,  a 
native  of  Cosenxa  in  Calabria,  a  distinguished  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the  edition  of  hia 
works  by  F.  Daniele,  Naples,  1762,  and  the  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Meyer  in  bis  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logist. An  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  printed 
at  Frankfort,  1 585, 8vo„  and  two  years  afterwards 
u  Cassius  of  Parma  his  Orpheus  with  Nathan 
Chitraeus  his  commentarie  abridged  into  short 
notes  translated  bv  Roger  Itawlins  of  Lincoln  a 
Inn,  8vo.  Lond.  1587.*'  [W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  SCAEVA.  fScAKva.] 

CA'SSIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Skvbrus.] 

CASSOTIS  (KmrcrsfTfs),  a  Parnassian  nymph, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  well  Cas- 
sotis  at  Delphi,  the  water  of  which  gave  the 
priestess  the  power  of  prophecy.  (Pans.  x.  24. 
§5.)  [L.8.] 

CASTA'LIA  (KotfroAfa),  tbe  nymph  of  the 
Castalian  spring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  daughter  of  Achelous  (Pau*. 
x.  8.§  5),  and  was  believed  to  have  thrown  herself 
into  the  well  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  (LutaL 
ad  Stat  Theb.  L  697.)  Others  derived  the  name 
of  the  well  from  one  Caatalius,  who  was  either  a 
simple  mortal,  or  a  son  of  Apollo  and  father  of 
Dei  phis,  who  came  from  Crete  to  Crissa,  and  there 
founded  the  worship  of  the  Delphinian  Apollo. 
( 1 1  gen,  ad  Horn,  hymn,  in  ApoU.  p.  341.)  A  third 
account  makes  Caatalius  a  son  of  Delphus  and  father 
of  Thyia.  (Paus.  vii.  18.  §  6,  x.  6.  §  2.)    [L.  S.] 

CASTAX1DES  (KotoA/oct),  the  Castalian 
nymphs,  by  which  the  Muses  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated, as  the  Castalian  spring  was  sacred  to  them. 
(Theocrit.  vii.  148 ;  Martial,  vii.  11.)     [L.  8.] 

CASTA'LIUS.  [Castalia.] 

CA'STICUS,  the  son  of  Catamantaledes,  a  Se- 
quanan,  seized  the  government  in  hia  own  state, 
which  his  father  had  held  before  him,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Orgeiorix,  about  b.  c.  50.  (Caes.  B.  G. 
i«  3.) 

2s2 
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CASTINUS,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Hono-  j 
rius,  who  wan  sent,  in  a.  d.  422,  with  an  army 
into  Spain  against  the  Vandals.  At  the  same 
time  Boniraciua,  another  general  of  Honorius,  was 
likewise  engaged  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain, 
but  Castinus  offended  him  so  much  by  his  arro- 
gant and  imprudent  conduct,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  war.  After  the  death  of  Honorius,  in 
a.  d.  423,  Castinus  was  believed  to  be  supporting 
secretly  the  usurper  Joannes ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  usurper  was  put  to  death  in  A.  d.  425, 
Castinus  was  sent  into  exile.  (Prosp.  Aquit. 
Chrtm.  Intetjr.  p.  651,  ed.  RoncaJl.)  [L.  S.J 
CASTOR,  brother  of  Polydeuces.  [Diomcurl] 
CASTOR,  grandson  of  Deiotanu.  [Dbiota- 

BU8.] 

CASTOR  (KdVrwp),  either  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
of  Mas* ilia,  or  of  G alalia,  was  a  Greek  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  was  surnamed  6iAop«£ftaios, 
and  is  usually  believed  to  have  lived  about  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar.    lie  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas  (if  we  adopt  the  readings  of 
Bernhardy,  the  last  editor) :    1.  'Awypeupr)  twv 
^aXaff<roKpani<rdmwf  in  two  books.    2.  Xpovucd 
dyvoinara,  which  is  also  referred  to  by  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  §  3).    3.  Tltpl  brtxHFW&i***)  in  nine  books. 
4.  n*pl  vti8ous%  in  two  books.  5.  Utpl  rov  Ne/Xov. 
6.  Tex*""  AnropwoJ,  of  which  a  portion  is  still  ex- 
tant and  printed  in  Wall's  Rhetora  Graeci  (iii.  p. 
712,  Sue).    To  these  works  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell. 
iii.  p.  546)  adds  a  great  chronological  work  (xpo- 
vi  ku  or  xpowXcyia),  which  is  referred  to  several 
times  by  Euscbius  (Ckron.  ad  Arm.  989,  161,  562, 
&c),  though  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  is 
not  the  same  work  as  the  xpopurd  dyvtrljtiara  men- 
tioned above.    He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
authority  in  historical  matters,  though  no  historical 
work  is  specified,  so  that  those  references  may  al- 
lude to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  works.  (Euseb. 
Fraep.  Evung.  x.  3,  Ckron.  i.  13,  p.  36;  Justin 
Mart.  Faraen.  ad  (iraec.  p.  9.)    His  partiality  to 
the  Romans  is  indicated  by  his  surname ;  but  in 
what  manner  he  shewed  this  partiality  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  (Quae*.  Rom.  10,  76,  comp.  DeUet  0$. 
31),  in  which  he  compared  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.    Suidas  de- 
scribes the  grammarian  and  rhetorician  Castor  as  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Galatian  king  Dciotarus  (whom, 
however,  ho  calls  a  Roman  senator!),  who  not- 
withstanding  afterwards  put  to  death  both  Castor 
and  his  wife,  because  Castor  had  brought  charges 
against  him  before  Caesar,— evidently  alluding  to 
the  affair  in  which  Cicero  defended  Deiotarus.  The 
Castor  whom  Suidas  thus  makes  a  relative  of  Deio- 
tarus, trppt-ars  to  be  the  same  as  the  Castor  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568 ;  comp.  Caes.  R.  C. 
iii.  4)  who  was  surnamed  Saocondarius,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  was  put  to  death  by  him. 
But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  rhetorician  had  any  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Deiotarus  at  all.  The  Castor  who  brought 
Deiotarus  into  peril  is  expressly  called  a  grandson 
of  that  king,  and  was  yet  a  young  man  at  the  time 
(b.  c.  44)  when  Cicero  spoke  for  Deiotarus.  (Cic. 
pro  Dciot.  1,  10.)    Now  we  have  seen  above  that 
one  of  the  works  of  Castor  is  referred  to  in  the 
liiUiolheca  of  Apollodorus,  who  died  somewhere 
Mit  b.  c.  140.    The  conclusion,  therefore,  must 
that  the  rhetorician  Castor  must  have  lived  at 
ocfora  the  time  of  Apollodorus,  at  the  latest, 
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about  B.  c  150,  and  can  have  had  no  aewn.in 
with  the  Deiotarus  for  whom  Cicero  spoke.  (Cam- 
pare  Vossius  De  Hist.  Graee.  p.  202,  ed,  Wsur- 
mann ;  Orelli,  Omomast.  TmlL  ii.  p.  138,  in  bstkof 
which  there  is  much  confusion  about Cwtor.)[LS.) 

CASTOR  (KaVrwp),  a  distinguished  atom  d 
Phanagoria,  who  had  once  been  ill  treated  by 
Tryphon,  a  eunuch  of  Mithridate*  tke  Ga*. 
When  the  king,  after  his  defeat  by  Pooptr, 
came  to  Phanagoria,  Castor  avenged  hiatdf  by 
murdering  Tryphon.  Pompey  afterwards  bo  we- 
ed him  with  the  title  of  friend  of  the  Room  pe> 
pie.    ( Appian,  Milkrid.  1 08,  1 1 4.)  [Li] 

CASTOR,  the  chamberlain  and  confidanal 
adviser  of  Septimius  Sevens.  Being  the 
upright  of  all  the  courtiers,  he  became  in  object  d 
suspicion  and  hatred  to  Caracalla,  who  apoa  u- 
cending  the  throne  immediately  put  bio  to  dai. 
having  failed  in  an  attempt,  during  the  hfetjse  d 
Sevens,  to  destroy  him  by  treachery.  (Dw 
Cass.  Ixxvi.  14,  Ixxvii.  1.)  [W.R.] 

CASTOR,  bishop  of  Apt,  was  bora  it 
Nisines  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centrr, 
and  married  an  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  a  danft- 
ter.    The  fiunily  being  fired  with  holy  teal,  arwi 
to  separate,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  tbar 
wealth  to  the  endowment  of  religioua  eatahWi- 
ments,  and  their  lives  to  seclusion  sad  meair. 
Accordingly,  they  founded  an  abbey  and  a  earn*: 
in  Provence ;  the  husband  retired  to  the  tons*, 
the  wile  and  her  daughter  took  the  veil  in  uV  hi 
ter.    There  is  still  extant  a  letter  addrenri  ty 
Castor  to  Cassianus  [Cashanus],  solicitiai  isfa- 
mation  with  regard  to  the  rules  observed  ia  th* 
monasteries  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Tbia  wp* 
was  speedily  complied  with,  and  prodowd  tk* 
work  44  Institutiones  Coenobionm,"  dedkatei  u 
Castor,  which  was  followed  by  the  -Mao** 
Patrum,"  addressed  to  his  brother,  Leontia*.  TV 
death  of  Castor  took  place  in  September,  4 IS.  »* 
are  told  by  Vincent  St.  Laurent,  in  the  *B»pif** 
Universellc,'*  that  at  a  recent  period  the  arctno 
of  the  cathedral  of  Apt  contained  a  MS.  hfc  «"  » 
canonized  prelate,  in  which  were  enumera^  wiU 
circumstantial  details  all  the  miracle*  aacnai * 
him. 

The  letter  above-mentioned,  which  ia  eoBf*** 
in  a  very  rode  and  harsh  style,  was  first  dim™r^ 
by  Gaxet,  was  prefixed  to  the  **  In»titutK*ia»  B 
his  edition  of  Cassianus,  and  republished  ia  an»» 
correct  form,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Ubnry  »• 
Paris,  by  Baluse  in  his  edition  of  Salriantt  tat 
VincenUus  Lirinensis,  Paris,  1663,  8r*,  tad* 
the  reprint  at  Bremen,  1688,  4to. ;  it  h  abo 
in  the  edition  of  Vincentius,  Paris,  1669.(Seb»- 
mann,  Hibl.  Patrum  Latin,  v.  27.)       I w- 

CASTOR,  ANTO'NIUS,  an  eiwnent  b*s»* 
at  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who J» 
several  times  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Pfiny.  w 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  possessed  a  b>taiu* 
garden  of  his  own  (which  is  probably  the  eanW 
on  record),  and  lived  more  than  a  hundred  ft*-"* 
in  perfect  health  both  of  body  and  mind.  (Jf- 
//.Jv.xxr.5.)  [W.A.ai 

CASTOR,  TARCONDA'RIUS,of  Galaoa, 
Dorylaus,  gave  300  horsemen  to  Pompey^  anay  * 
B.  c.  49.    (Caes.  B.  C.  iii  4.) 

CASTO'RION  (Kao-ropW).  of  Soli.  i»  . 
tioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  454)  as  theatitb*^ 
a  poem  on  Pan,  of  which  he  quote*  _  a 
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CASTRI'CIUS.    1.  M.  Castriciu*,  the  chief  I 
rmr-strate  of  Piaceniia,  who  refused  to  give  hos- 
Ufff*  to  Cn.  Papirius  Carta,  when  he  appeared 
Wore  the  town  in  a.  c  84.    (Vol.  Max.  vi.  2.  § 

10.) 

2.  M.  CavTRICTVS,  a  Roman  merchant  in  Asia, 
rho  received  a  public  faneral  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Smyrna.  (Cic  pro  Place.  23,  31 .)  He  it  pro- 
bably the  ame  peraon  as  the  M.  Castricius  men- 
tioned in  the  Verrine  Orations  (iiL  30),  but  must 
be  different  from  the  one  spoken  of  in  &  c  44 
{ad  AtL  xii.  28),  as  the  speech  for  Flaccus,  in 
which  the  death  of  the  former  is  recorded,  was 
del;  vr  red  as  early  a*  B.  c.  5'J. 

3.  Castricius  gave  information  to  Augustus 
respecting  the  conspiracy  of  Murena.  (  Suet.  A  ug. 
56.) 

4.  T.  CasTRicrus,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome,  con- 
temporary with  A.  Gellins,  by  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.  (OelL  i.  6,  xi.  13,  xiii.  21 ; 
camp.  Front.  Epimt  iL  2,  p.  210.) 

L.  CASTRI'NIUS  PAETUS.  [Partis.] 
L.  CASTRCNIUS  PAETUS.  [Partus,] 
CATAiTBATES  (  KaTtugdnij),  occurs  as  a 
sorname  of  several  gods.  1.  Of  Zeus,  who  is 
described  by  it  as  the  god  who  descends  in  thunder 
sad  lightning.  Under  this  name  he  had  an  altar 
at  Olympia,  (Paus.  v.  14.  $  8;  Lycophr.  1370.) 
Places  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  i.  e.  on 
which  Zeu§  Cataebates  had  descended,  were  sacred 
to  him.  (Pollux,  ix.  41 ;  Suid.  and  Hesych.  *.  r.) 
—  Of  Acheron,  being  toe  first  river  to  which  the 
shade*  descended  in  the  lower  world.  3.  Of 
A  potto,  who  was  invoked  by  this  name  to  grant  a 
happy  return  home  (KardSaau)  to  those  who  were 
travelling  abroad.  (Eurip.  Bacch.  1358;  Schol. 
ad  Emrip.  Pkom.  1416.)  4.  Of  Hermes,  who  con- 
ducted the  shade*  into  Hades.  (SchoL  adAristoph. 
Pac  649.)  [L.  S.J 

CATAMANTA'LEDES,  king  of  the  Sequani 
is  the  former  half  of  the  first  century  b.  c,  hod 
received  the  title  of  friend  from  the  senate  and 
the  Reman  people.    (Caes.  B.  (J.  i.  3.) 

CATAMITUS,  the  Roman  name  for  Gany- 
mede*, of  which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form.  (Plaut. 
Mrmaeek.  I  2.  34  ;  FesL  $.  v.  Catamitum.)  [L.  S.J 
CATHA'RSIUS  (Ka«d>r»Qt),  the  purifyer  or 
at/user,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  in  con- 
uocticm  with  Nice  had  a  temple  at  Olympia. 
^Paaa,  v.  14.  <  6.)  [L.  S.] 

T.  CATIE'NUS,  described  by  Cicero  as  a  low 
md  mean  fellow,  but  of  equestrian  rank,  who  was 
mgry  with  Q.  Cicero.    ( Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  2.  §  2.) 

CATILJ'NA,  L.  SE'RGIUS,  the  descendant 
>f  an  ancient  patrician  family  which  had  sunk 
ztzo  poverty,  first  appears  in  history  as  a  zealous 
Kirtuan  of  Sulla.  During  the  horrors  of  the  great 
^rooeription,  among  many  other  victims,  he  killed, 
rrth  his  own  hand,  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caecilius, 
«r»enbi  d  a*  a  quiet  inoffensive  man,  and  having 
Hz*d  and  tortured  the  well-known  and  popular 
i-  planus  fjratidianus,  the  kinsman  and  fellow- 
>wnasaan  of  Cicero,  cut  off  his  head,  and  bore  it 
i  triumph  through  the  city.  Plutarch  accuses  him 
i  two  places  (Smll.  32,  Cic.  10)  of  having  mur- 
■ud  hU  own  brother  at  the  same  period,  under 
natmstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  but  there  is  pro- 
sblyr  some  confusion  here  between  the  brother  and 
hswther-in-law,  for  Sallust,  when  enumerating 
ia>  crimes  of  Catiline,  would  scarcely  have  failed 
■>ad  such  a  monstrous  deed  as  this  to  the  black 


catalogue.  Although  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
most  reckless  extravagance,  and  in  the  open  indul- 
gence of  every  vice  ;  although  he  was  known  to 
have  been  guilty  of  various  acts  of  the  foulest  and 
most  revolting  debauchery ;  although  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Vestal  Fabia, 
sister  of  Terentia;  and  although  it  was  Raid  and  be- 
lieved that  be  had  made  away  with  his  first  wife 
and  afterwards  with  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might 
wed  the  fair  and  rich  but  worthless  Aurclia  Ores- 
til  la,  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  a  grown-up 
step-child,  yet  this  complicated  infamy  appears  to 
have  formed  no  bar  to  his  regular  political  advance- 
ment,— for  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  praetor  in 
o.  c  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  in  order 
to  press  his  suit  for  the  consulship.  The  election 
for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  puces  supplied 
by  their  competitors  and  accusers,  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  Catiline,  who 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate,  having  been 
disqualified  in  consequence  of  an  impeachment  for 
oppression  in  his  province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their  disappoint- 
ment, Autronius  and  Catiline  forthwith  formed  a 
project  along  with  a  certain  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso,  a 
young  man  of  high  family,  but  turbulent,  needy, 
and  profligate,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  upon  the 
first  of  January,  when  offering  up  their  vows  in 
the  Capitol,  after  which  Autronius  and  Catiline 
were  to  seize  the  fasces,  and  Piso  was  to  be  des- 
patched with  an  army  to  occupy  the  Spains.  Some 
rumours  of  what  was  in  contemplation  having  been 
spread  abroad,  such  precautions  were  taken  that 
the  conspirators  were  induced  to  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plan  until  the  5th  of  February,  re- 
solving at  the  same  time  to  include  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  in  the  proposed  massacre. 
This  extraordinary  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrated  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who,  upon  the  appointed  day,  gave  the  signal  pre- 
maturely, before  the  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had 
assembled,  and  thus  confounded  the  preconcerted 
combinations.  The  danger  being  past,  certain  re- 
solutions were  proposed  in  the  senate  with  regard 
to  the  authors  of  this  abortive  attempt ;  but  the 
proceedings  were  quashed  by  the  intercession  of  a 
tribune.  The  plot  was,  however,  a  matter  of  com- 
mon discussion,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  its  reality,  while  many  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  M.  Crassus,  and  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  then  aedile,  were  deeply  involved. 
(Q.  Cic.  de  pet.  Com.  2,  &c  ;  Ascouius  in  Tuff, 
cand.  and  in  Cornel;  Soil.  Calil.  15—18  ;  Liv. 
Epii.  101  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi  27  ;  Sueton.  Jul.  9  ; 
Cic  pro  Sulla,  1—24,  pro  Afurm.  38,/>ro  Cael.  4, 
m  Cutil.  i.  6.)    [Comp.  p.  540,  b.] 

Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a  failure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  and  which 
had  so  distinctly  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
such  a  project,  if  conducted  with  common  prudence 
and  caution,  Catiline  was  soon  after  (a,  c.  65), 
left  completely  unfettered  by  his  acquittal  upon 
trial  for  extortion,  a  result  secured,  it  was  alleged, 
by  the  liberal  bribes  administered  to  the  accuser  as 
well  as  to  the  jury.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
determined  to  proceed  more  systematically  ;  to  en- 
list a  more  numerous  body  of  supporters ;  to  extend 
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the  sphere  of  operations  and  to  organize  a  more 
comprehensive  and  sweeping  scheme  of  destruction. 
Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  B.c.  64, 
probably  soon  after  the  successful  termination  of 
his  second  trial,  when  called  to  account  for  the 
blood  which  he  had  shed  during  the  proscription  of 
Sulla  (Dion  (^ass.  xxxvii.  10),  he  began,  while 
canvassing  vigorously  for  the  consulship,  to  sound 
the  dispositions  of  Turious  persons,  by  pointing 
out  the  probable  success  of  a  great  revolu- 
tionary  movement,  and  the  bright  prospect  of 
power  and  profit  opened  up  to  its  promot- 
ers. After  having  thus  ascertained  the  temper 
of  different  individuals,  he  called  together  those 
who  from  their  necessities,  their  characters,  and 
their  sentiments,  were  likely  to  be  most  eager  and 
most  resolute  in  the  undertaking.  The  meeting, 
according  to  Sallust,  was  attended  by  eleven  sena- 
tors, by  four  members  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  by  several  men  of  rank  and  influence  from 
the  provincial  towns.  The  most  conspicuous  were 
P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul 
tn  ac.  71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the 
censors  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  praetorship  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  30); 
C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  distinguished  throughout 
by  his  impatience,  headstrong  impetuosity,  and 
sanguinary  violence  (Sail.  Cat.  43  ;  Cic  pro  Sull. 
19);  P.  Autronius  spoken  of  above;  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  at  this  time  a  competitor  for  the  consul- 
ship, dull  and  heavy,  but  bloodthirsty  withal  (Cic. 
6i  Cat.  iii.  4—6  ;  Pro  SuUa^  13) ;  L.  Vargunteius, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero  in 
the  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been  con- 
demned for  bribery  (Pro  SulL  5,  6,  18) ;  L.  Cal- 
puraius  Bestia,  tribune  elect ;  Publius  and  Servius 
Sulla,  nephews  of  the  dictator;  M.  Fortius  Laeca 
(Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  4,  iL  6,  Pro  S*tL  2,  18);  Q. 
Annius ;  Q.  Curius  ;  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior ;  L. 
Statilius  ;  P.  Gabinius  Capito  ;  C.  Cornelius.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  great  body  of  the  younger  no- 
bility were  known  to  be  favourably  inclined  although 
they  had  not  openly  committed  themselves,  and  now, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  rumour  included  Crassus 
and  Caesar,  although  the  report  does  not  appear  to 
hare  gained  general  belief.  [Cotnp.  p.  541,  b.] 

At  this  assembly  Catiline,  after  expatiating  upon 
a  number  of  topics  calculated  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion and  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  his  audience, 
proceeded  to  develop  his  objects  and  resources.  He 
proposed  that  all  debts  should  be  cancelled,  that  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  should  be  proscribed,  and  that 
all  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  associates,  while  for  support  he 
counted  upon  Piso  in  Hither  Spain,  P.  SittiuB 
Nucerinus  with  the  army  in  Mauritania,  and  at 
home  confidently  anticipated  the  co-operation  of  C. 
Antonius,  whom  he  expected  to  be  chosen  consul  along 
with  himself  for  the  following  year,  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
Cicero.  The  votes  of  the  people,  however,  in  some 
measure  deranged  these  calculations.  Cicero  and 
C.  Antonius  were  returned,  the  former  nearly  unani- 
mously, the  latter  by  a  small  majority  over  Catiline. 
This  disappointment,  while  it  increased  if  possible 
the  bitterness  of  his  animosity  towards  the  dominant 
party  among  the  aristocracy  and  the  independent 
portion  of  the  middle  ranks,  rendered  him  more 
vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  raised  upon  his  own  security, 


CATILINA. 
or  on  the  credit  of  his  friends  ;  magazines  of  arms 


and  other  warlike  stores  were  secretly  i 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  under  the  auperin- 
tendence  of  C.  Manlius,  an  experienced  commander, 
one  of  the  veteran  centurions  of  Sulla  (Dion  Ca*s. 
xxxvii.  30),  and  numerous  adherents  were  enrolled 
from  the  most  desperate  classes,  including  not  a  few- 
women  of  ruined  reputation  ;  attempts  also  were 
made  in  various  quarters  to  pun  over  the  slaves  ; 
and  it  was  determined,  when  the  critical  moment 
should  arrive  for  an  open  demonstration,  to  set  fire 
to  the  city  in  many  different  places  at  the  same 
instant,  and  to  slaughter  the  well-disposed  portion 
of  the  population  in  the  tumult.    Meanwhile,  in 
the  midst  of  these  extensive  preparations,  Catiline 
again  (63)  stood  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and 
used  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  Cicero,  who  met  him 
at  every  turn  and  thwarted  all  his  best-contrived 
machinations.    Nor  was  this  wonderful,  for  he  w-a* 
countermined  from  a  quarter  whence  he  apprehend- 
ed no  danger.    One  of  the  most  high-bom,  aban- 
doned, but  at  the  same  time,  weak  and  vacillating, 
among  the  conspirators,  was  a  certain  Q.  Curios, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  cen- 
sors on  account  of  the  infamy  of  his  hie.  This 
man  had  long  consorted  with  a  noble  mistress  narotxi 
Fulvia,  who  appears  to  have  acquired  complete  eon- 
troul  over  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  made  the  de- 
positary of  all  his  secrets.    Fulvia,  alarmed  by  the 
intelligence  obtained  from  her  lover,  divulged  what 
she  had  learned  to  several  of  her  acquaintance*  and, 
through  them,  opened  a  correspondence  with  Cicero, 
to  whom  she  regularly  communicated  all  the  parti- 
culars she  could  collect,  and  at  length  persuaded 
Curius  himself  to  turn  traitor  and  betray  his  com- 
rades.   Thus  the  consul  was  at  once  put  in  pot- 
session  of  every  circumstance  as  soon  as  it  occurred, 
and  was  enabled  to  keep  vigilant  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  every  individual  from  whom  daiurvr 
was  to  be  apprehended.    Uy  imparting  to  acertajn 
extent  his  fears  and  suspicions  to  the  senators  and 
monied  men,  he  excited  a  general  feeling  of  d  is  trust 
and  suspicion  towards  Catiline,  and  bound  firmly 
together,  by  the  tie  of  common  interest,  all  who 
having  property  to  lose  looked  forward  with  dread 
to  confusion  and  anarchy  ;  Antonius,  whose  good 
faith  was  more  than  doubtful,  he  gained  over  by  at 
once  resigning  to  him  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
while  he  protected  his  own  person  by  a  numerous 
body  of  friends  and  dependants  who  surrounded 
him  whenever  he  appeared  in  public    These  pre- 
liminary measures  being  completed,  he  now  ventured 
to  speak  more  openly;  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to 
defer  the  consular  elections  in  order  that  the  state 
of  public  affairs  might  be  fully  investigated;  and  at 
length,  on  the  21st  of  October,  openly  denounced 
Catiline,  charged  him  broadly  with  treason, 
dieted  that  in  six  days  from  that 
would  take  the  held  in  open  war,  and  that  the  28th 
was  the  period  fixed  for  the  murder  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  commonwealth.    Such  was  the  coaster- 


nation  produced  by  these  disclosures  that  many  of 
those  who  considered  themselves  peculiarly  obnox- 
ious instantly  fled  from  Rome,  and  the  senate  being 
now  thoroughly  roused,  passed  the  decretnm  ulto- 
raum,  in  virtue  of  which  the  consuls  were  invented 
for  the  time  being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil 
and  military.  Thus  supported,  Cicero  took  such 
precautions  that  the  Comitia  puaed  off  without  any 
outbreak  or  even  i 
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attack  upon  the  magistrates  had  been  meditated. 
Catiline  was  ayun  rejected  ;   was  forthwith  im- 
peached of  sedition,  under  the  Plaotian  law,  by  L. 
Aemiiras  Paullu»  ;  was  forced  to  abandon  the  ex- 
pectation be  had  entertained  of  surprising  the  strong 
fortress  of  Prae ne«te,  whkh  would  hare  formed  an 
admirable  base  for  his  warlike  operations  ;  and 
found  himself  every  hoar  more  and  more  clotely 
confined  and  pressed  by  the  net  in  whkh  he  was 
entangled  throagh  the  activity  of  Cicero.  Driven 
to  despair  by  this  accumulation  of  disappointments 
sod  dangers'  he  resolved  at  once  to  bring  matters  to 
semis,  and  no  longer  to  waste  time  by  persevering 
in  a  course  of  policy  in  which  he  had  been  so  re- 
peatedly foiled.    Accordingly,  while  he  still  en- 
deavoured to  keep  up  appearances  by  loud  protesta- 
tions of  innocence,  and  by  offering  to  place  himself 
under  the  controul  and  surveillance  of  M.  Lepidus, 
of  Q.  MeteUus,  the  praetor,  or  of  M.  Marcellua,  in 
wivrtc  house  he  actually  took  up  his  abode,  or  even 
of  Cicero  himself ;  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vcml<er  he  met  the  ringleaders  at  the  dwelling  of 
M.  Porcius  Laeca,  and  after  complaining  of  their 
back  wariness  and  inactivity,  informed  them  that  he 
had  despatched  Manlius  to  Etruria,  Septimius  of 
i -oners,  to  Picenum,  C.  Julius,  to  Apulia,  and 
other*  of  less  note  to  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
niv  open  war.  and  to  organise  a  general  revolt  of 
the  fciav<*  population.    He  added  that  he  was  desi- 
rous to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but 
:hat  it  wa*  absolute  I  v  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
remove  Cicero,  whose  vigilance  was  most  injurious 
to  their  cause.    Upon  this  L,  Varguntetua,  a  sena- 
tor, and  C.  Cornelius,  a  knight,  undertook  to  repair 
staa  early  hour  the  following  morning  to  the  bouse 
of  the  consul,  to  make  their  way  into  his  chamber 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  paving  their  respects,  and 
then  to  stab  him  on  the  spot.   The  whole  of  these 
proceedings  were  instantly  reported  to  their  intended 
victim;  the  assassins,  when  they  presented  them- 
selves, were  refused  admission,  and  certain  intelli- 
gence having  been  now  received  that  the  rebellion 
had  actually  broken  out  on  the  27th  of  October  in 
Etruria,  Cicero,  on  the  8th  of  November,  went 
down  to  the  senate  which,  for  greater  security,  bad 
been  summoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stater,  and  there  delivered  his  celebrated  oration, 
**  Qaoaaque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
Mtuar  which  paralysed  the  traitor,  not  so  much  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  invective,  as  by  the  intimate 
m juajntance  which  it  displayed  with  all  his  most 
hidden  contrivances.    Catiline,  who  upon  his  en- 
".runce  had  been  avoided  by  all,  and  was  sitting  alone 
cpoa  a  bench  from  which  every  one  had  shrunk,  rose 
to  reply  with  downcast  countenance,  and  in  humble 
accent*  implored  the  fathers  not  to  listen  to  the  ma- 
lignant calumnies  of  an  upstart  foreigner  against 
the  noblest  Mood  in  Rome  ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
commenced  when  his  words  were  drowned  by  the 
■hoot*  of  ** enemy"  and  **  parricide"  which  burst 
frmm  the  whole  assembly,  and  he  rushed  forth  with 
threat*  and  curses  on  his  lips.    On  his  return  home 
perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  hope  of  destroy- 
Big  hi*  hated  foe,  and  that  the  strict  watch  kept 
Virmifrhont  the  city  rendered  tumult  and  tire- raising 
djwScnlt  if  not  impossible  for  the  present  ;  he  re- 
solved to  strike  some  decisive  blow  before  troops 
c  !ui<l    b«*  levied  to  oppose  him.  and  accordingly 
leaving  the  chief  controul  of  affairs  at  Rome  in  the 
baad*  «»f  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  with  the  promise 
tiue  same  time  to  inarch  with  all  speed  to  their 


support  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  set  forth 
in  the  dead  of  night  (8th— 9th  November), 
and  after  remaining  for  a  few  days  with  his  ad- 
herents in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arrctium,  where 
he  assumed  the  fasces  and  other  ensigns  of  lawful 
military  command,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
lius, having  previously  addressed  letters  to  the 
most  distinguished  consulars  and  others,  solemnly 
protesting  his  innocence,  and  declaring  that  unable 
to  resist  the  cabal  formed  among  his  enemies  be  had 
determined  to  retire  to  Marseilles  that  he  might 
preserve  his  country  from  agitation  and  disturb* 
ance. 

On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  was 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  speech,  which 
was  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  declare  Catiline  and  Manlius 
public  enemies,  despatched  officers  of  high  stand- 
ing to  Etruria,  Picenum,  Campania,  Apulia,  and 
the  different  districts  from  which  danger  was  ap- 
prehended, directed  the  consuls  to  hold  a  levy 
with  all  speed,  decreed  that  Antonius  should  go 
forth  to  the  war,  and  that  Cicero  should  remain  to 
guard  the  city  ;  offering  at  the  same  time  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit  the  rebels  and  free 
pardon  and  great  rewards  to  any  who  should  give 
such  information  as  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  the  conspirators  within  the  walls. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  indicates 
most  strongly  the  disaffection  of  the  lower  classes 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  not  one  man 
could  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  this  proclama- 
tion, and  that  not  a  single  soldier  deserted  from 
the  rebel  standard.  This  circumstance  threatened 
to  prove  a  source  of  most  serious  embarrassment* 
Although  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
names  of  the  leading  conspirators  were  known,  not 
only  to  the  magistrates,  but  to  the  public  at  huge, 
yet  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against  any  indi- 
vidual, for  Curius,  while  he  faithfully  supplied 
secret  intelligence,  could  not  come  forward  openly 
without  blasting  himself  for  ever,  and  at  the  mine 
time  depriving  the  government  of  its  most  power- 
ful auxiliary.  But  such  steadfastness  of  purpose 
did  not  extend  to  certain  foreigners  belonging  to  a 
race  proverbial  in  ancient  times  for  the  lightness 
of  their  faith.  There  was  at  Rome  at  this  period 
a  party  of  Allobroges,  deputies  despatched  by  their 
nation  to  seek  relief  from  certain  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  Their  suit,  however,  had  not  pros- 
pered, and  thek  complaints  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  the  indifference  of  the  senate 
were  open  and  loud.  Lentulus,  conceiving  that 
their  discontent  might  be  made  available  for  his 
own  purposes,  opened  a  negotiation  through  the 
medium  of  P.  Umbrenus,  a  freedman,  who,  in  the 
course  of  mercantile  transactions,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and 
who  now  assuming  a  tone  of  warm  sympathy  with 
thek  wrongs,  undertook  to  point  out  an  easy 
method  by  whkh  they  might  obtain  ample  re- 
dress. Finding  that  these  mysterious  hints  were 
greedily  caught  up,  he  gradually  disclosed  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  and  invited  them  to  co-operate 
by  stimulating  their  countrymen  to  insurrection. 
The  men  for  a  long  while  hesitated,  but  prudence 
prevailed.  After  calculating  and  balancing  the 
chances,  they  resolved  to  secure  a  certain  and  im- 
mediate recompense,  rather  than  to  speculate  upon 
doubtful  and  distant  advantages.  Accordingly,  they 
revealed  all  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their- 
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state,  who  in  bit  turn  acquainted  Cicero,  and  by 
the  instruction*  of  the  latter  enjoined  the  ambassa- 
dors to  affect  great  teal  in  the  undertaking,  and 
if  possible  to  gain  possession  of  some  tangible  do- 
cumentary proof.  The  Gauls  played  well  the  part 
assigned  to  them.  A  written  agreement,  signed 
by  Lentulus,  Cethegua,  and  Statilius,  was  placed 
in  their  hands,  and  they  quitted  Home  soon  after 
midnight  on  the  3rd  of  December,  accompanied  by 
T.  Volturcius,  of  Crotona,  who  was  charged  with 
despatches  for  Catiline,  it  being  arranged  that  the 
Allobroges  were  to  visit  his  camp  on  their  way 
homewards  for  the  double  purpose  of  receiving  his 
orders  and  obtaining  a  ratification  of  the  pledge* 
given  by  his  agents.  The  whole  cavalcade  was 
surrounded  and  seised  as  it  was  crossing  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  by  two  of  the  praetors  who  had  been 
stationed  in  ambush  to  intercept  them.  The 
Hauls  quietly  surrendered  ;  Voltarcius,  after  hav- 
ing vainly  endeavoured  to  resist,  was  overpowered 
and  forced  to  yield. 

Cicero,  when  informed  of  the  complete  success 
of  his  plan  instantly  summoned  Lentulus,  Cethe- 
gus,  Statilius,  and  Gabinius  to  his  presence.  Len- 
tulus being  praetor,  the  consul  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  the  fane  of  Concord  where  the  senate  was 
already  met  ;  the  rest  of  the  accused  followed 
closely  guarded.  The  praetor  Flaccm  w  as  also  in 
attendance,  bearing  the  portfolio  with  the  papers 
•till  sealed.  Voltarcius  finding  escape  impossible, 
agreed,  upon  his  own  personal  safety  being  in- 
sured, to  make  a  full  confession.  His  statements 
were  confirmed  by  the  Allobroges,  and  the  chain 
of  testimony  was  rendered  complete  and  conclu- 
sive, by  the  signatures  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
ringleaders,  which  tbcv  were  unable  to  deny. 
The  guilt  of  Lentulus,  Cethegua,  and  seven  others 
being  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt,  Lentulus 
was  forced  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  then  along 
with  the  rest  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  cer- 
tain individuals  of  high  station  who  became  res- 
ponsible for  their  appearance. 

These  circumstances  as  they  had  occurred  hav- 
ing been  fully  detailed  by  Cicero  in  his  third  ora- 
tion delivered  in  the  forum,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place  among  the  populace,  who  all  now  joined  in 
execrating  Catiline  and  demanding  vengeance, 
from  the  well-founded  conviction,  that  although 
they  might  have  derived  profit  from  riot  or  even 
from   civil   war,  yet  the  general  conflagration, 
which  had  always  formed  a  leading  feature  in 
the   schemes   of  the  conspirators,   must  bove 
brought  ruin  upon  the  humblest  mechanics  as 
well  as  upon  the  wealthiest  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by 
the  clients  of  Lentulus  to  excite  the  dregs  of  the 
multitude  to  attempt  his  rescue.    The  danger  ap- 
pearing imminent,  the  senate  was  called  together 
on  the  nones  (5)  of  December,  the  day  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Cicero  in  after  times  with 
triumphant  pride,  and  the  question  was  put,  what 
was  their  pleasure  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
now  in  custody.    After  sn  animated  debate,  of 
which  the  leading  arguments  arc  strongly  and 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
aligned  by  Sullust  to  Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a  decree 
was  passed,  that  the  last  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted according  to  ancient  usage  upon  the  con- 
victed traitors.    Thereupon  the  consul  led  away 
Lentulus  to  the  subterranean  prison  on  the  slope 
of  the  capitol,  and  the  others  were  conducted 
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thither  by  the  praetors.  On  the  selfsame  night 
the  high-born  patrician  Lentulus,  a  member  of  the 
noble  Cornelia  gens,  was  strangled  in  that  loath- 
some dungeon  by  the  common  executioner,  and 
the  rest  of  his  associates  shared  his  fate.  The 
legality  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  afterwards 
so  fiercely  impugned,  is  discussed  in  the  life  of 
Cicero. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Rome, 
Catiline  had  gradually  collected  a  force  amounting 
to  two  legions,  although  not  above  one-fourth  part 
of  the  whole,  or  about  5000  men,  were  fully 
equipped,  the  rest  being  armed  with  pikes,  clubs, 
and  other  rude  weapons  which  chance  presented. 
On  the  approach  of  Antonius,  Catiline  fearing  to 
encounter  regular  troops  with  this  motley  crowd, 
threw  himself  into  the  mountains  and  by  con- 
stantly shifting  his  ground  and  moving  rapidly 
in  different  directions,  contrived  to  avoid  a  colli- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  he  exercised  and 
disciplined  his  followers,  whose  numbers  daily 
increased,  although  he  now  refused  to  enrol 
slaves,  multitudes  of  whom  flocked  to  his  banner, 
deeming  that  it  might  prove  injurious  to  his  pros- 
pects were  he  to  identify  their  interests  with  what 
he  termed  the  cause  of  Roman  freedom.  Dut  when 
the  news  arrived  of  the  disclosures  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  city,  of  the  complete  suppression  of 
the  plot,  and  of  the  execution  of  the  leading  con- 
spirators, many  who  had  joined  his  standard,  fmm 
the  love  of  excitement  and  the  hope  of  plunder, 
gradually  slunk  away.  Those  who  remained  firm 
he  led  into  the  territory  of  Pistoria  with  the  design 
of  crossing  the  Apennines  and  taking  refuge  in 
Gaul.  But  this  movement  was  anticipated  by  the 
vigilance  of  Mctellus  Ccler,  who  guarded  Picenum 
with  three  legions,  and  had  marched  straight  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  that  he  might  intercept  the  in- 
surgents on  their  descent. 

Catiline,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
62,  finding  that  escape  was  cut  off  in  front,  while 
Antonius  was  pressing  on  his  rear,  turned  fiercely 
on  his  pursuers  and  determined  as  a  last  resource 
to  haxard  an  engagement,  trusting  that,  if  success- 
ful, all  Etruria  would  be  thrown  open  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  he  woold  be 
able  to  keep  his  ground  in  the  disaffected  district* 
until  some  diversion  in  his  favour  should  be  made 
in  the  metropolis.  The'battle,  in  which  the  legions 
of  the  republic  were  commanded  by  M.  Petreiua, 
in  consequence  of  the  real  or  pretended  illness  of 
the  proconsul  Antonius,  was  obstinate  and  bloody. 
The  rebels  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair,  and 
long  kept  at  bay  the  veterans  by  whom  tbey  were 
assailed.  Catiline,  in  this  his  last  field,  nobly  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  skilful  general  and  a  gal- 
lant soldier  ;  his  eye  and  his  hand  were  every- 
where ;  he  brought  up  columns  to  support  those 
who  were  most  hotly  pressed ;  withdrew  the 
wounded  and  the  weary,  and  supplied  their  place 
with  the  sound  and  fresh  ;  flew  from  rank  to  rank 
encouraging  the  combatants,  and  strove  by  re- 
jK-ated  feats  of  daring  valour  to  turn  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  But  at  length,  perceiving  that  all  was 
lost,  he  charged  headlong  where  the  foes  were 
thickest,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  fighting  with  re- 
solute courage,  worthy  of  a  better  cause  and  a 
better  man.  if  is  body  was  found  after  the  strug- 
gle was  over  far  in  advance  of  his  own  ranks  in 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  his  enemies  ;  he  was  yet 
breathing,  and  his  features  in  the  agonies  of  death 
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Rill  wore  their  habitual  expression  of  reckless  1 
faring.  Hii  adherents,  to  the  number  of  3000, 
imitated  the  example  of  their  leader.  Each 
perished  at  his  poet,  and  not  one  free  born  citizen 
wti  taken  alive  either  in  the  fight  or  in  the  pur- 
nit.  The  victory  coat  the  consular  army  dear, 
for  all  the  bravest  were  slain  or  grievously 
roended. 

Although  we  possess  only  a  one-sided  history 
of  this  famous  conspiracy  ;  although  much  that  has 
bees  recorded  seems  so  marvellous  and  incredible, 
that  many  have  regarded  the  whole  narrative  as 
little  better  than  a  fabric  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood,  buih  up  by  violent  political  animosity, 
sad  resting  on  a  very  slender  basis  of  truth  ; 
sitbosgh  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars, set  down  by  Dion  Cassias  (xxxvii.  30) 
sod  sJtoded  to  by  others  (e.  g.  Salt  CaL  32)  of 
tke  revoking  rites  by  which  the  compact  between 
the  associates  was  ratified,  are  evidently  vulgar 
mirations  ;  although  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  setf-panegyrics  of  Cicero,  who  would 
itsdicWv  seek  to  magnify  the  danger  in  order  to 
e&aanee  the  merits  of  his  own  exertions  ;  yet 
upon  s  careful  and  dispassionate  investigation,  we 
stall  discover  no  reasonable  ground  for  entertain- 
iwt  any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  genera)  accuracy 
of  the  facts  as  presented  to  us  by  Sallust,  whose 
account  is  throughout  dear  and  consistent,  and  is 
corroborated  in  all  the  most  important  details  by 
the  in/<innatk«n  transmitted  front  other  sources. 
Nat,  apon  a  close  examination  into  the  circum- 
suscea  of  the  individuals  concerned,  of  the  times, 
a&d  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  morals, 
than  we  hare  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  distinct 
uka  of  the  character  of  Catiline  himself,  of  the 
nutates  by  which  be  was  stimulated,  and  of  the 
escalations  by  which  he  was  encouraged  to  anti- 
cipate sneers*. 

Trained  in  the  wars  of  Sulla,  he  was  made  fami- 
liar from  bis  earliest  youth  with  civil  strife, 
acqaired  an  indifference  to  human  suffering,  and 
imbibed!  an  utter  contempt  for  the  constitutional 
tans  and  government  of  his  country,  which  had 
Wn  so  freely  neglected  or  violated  by  his  patron. 
The  wealth  quickly  acquired  wu9  recklessly  squan- 
dered m  the  indulgence  of  coarse  sensuality ;  and, 
aJiboogh  his  shattered  fortunes  may  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  repaired  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
«nd  by  the  plunder  of  a  province,  yet  the  relief 
***  but  temporary ;  his  pleasures  were  too  costly; 
*  considerable  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  would 
expended  in  bribing  the  different  juries  who 
pmocTOced  his  innocence,  and  his  necessities  soon 
became  pressing.  The  remorse  too  produced  by 
f.u  frightful  vices  and  crimes— remorse  which  was 
betrayed  by  the  haggard  cheek,  the  bloodshot  eye, 
ti>e  wild  glance,  and  the  unsteady  step,  so  graphi- 
cally ducted  by  the  historian — must  have  given 
rise  te  a  frame  of  mind  which  would  eagerly  desire 
t>  escape  from  reflection,  and  seek  relief  in  fierce 
(tenement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness 
»f  those  great  mental  and  physical  powers,  from 
which  even  his  most  bitter  enemies  could  not  with- 
held a  tribute  of  admiration,  combined  with  the 
tuenaree  popularity  which  he  had  acquired  among 
to?  yoang  by  his  agreeable  address,  varied  accom- 
fiiibment*,  and  unwearied  seal  in  ministering  to 
t^ir  pleasures,  must  have  tended  to  augment  his 
auaral  self-confidence,  to  foster  his  pride,  and  to 
his  ambition.    How  soon  the  idea  of 
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destroying  the  liberties  of  his  country  may  have 
entered  his  thoughts  it  iB  impossible  to  discover, 
but  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  career  of  Sulla 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination,  that  his  grand 
aim  was  to  become  what  the  dictator  had  been, 
and  that,  provided  this  end  was  accomplished,  he 
felt  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  employed. 
And,  in  truth,  when  he  looked  abroad,  the  moment 
seemed  most  propitious  for  the  advancement  of  a 
man  of  daring  and  powerful  intellect  uncontrolled 
by  principle.  The  leading  statesmen  were  divided 
into  factions  which  eyed  each  other  with  the  bitter 
jealousy  engendered  during  the  convulsions  in 
which  they  had  played  an  active  part  some  twenty 
years  before.    The  younger  nobility,  as  a  class, 
were  thoroughly  demoralised,  for  the  most  part 
bankrupts  in  fortune  as  well  as  in  fame,  eager  for 
any  change  which  might  relieve  them  from  their 
embarrassments,  while  it  held  out  the  promise  of 
unrestrained  licence.  The  rabble  were  restless  and 
discontented,  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
the  rich  and  powerful,  ever  ready  to  follow  at  the 
bidding  of  any  seditious  demagogue.    Thus,  at 
home,  the  dominant  party  in  the  senate  and  the 
equitcs  or  capitalists  alone  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  government     Moreover,  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  disaffection  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.     Many  of  the  veterans  of 
Sulla,  accustomed  to  riotous  living  and  profuse  ex- 
penditure, had  already  squandered  their  boards, 
and  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  renewal  of 
these  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found  by  ex- 
perience so  profitable  ;  while  the  multitudes  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated,  whose  relations  had 
been  proscribed,  and  who  themselves  were  suffer- 
ing under  civil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  those  who  had  thus  perished,  were 
eagerly  watching  for  any  movement  which  might 
give  them  a  chance  of  becoming  oppressors,  robbers, 
and  murderers  in  their  turn. 

Never  was  the  executive  weaker.  The  senate 
and  magistrates  were  wasting  their  energies  in 
petty  disputes,  indifferent  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  commonwealth ;  Pompcy,  at  the  head  of  all 
the  best  troops  of  the  republic,  was  prosecuting  a 
long-protracted  and  doubtful  war  in  the  East ;  there 
was  no  army  in  Italy,  where  all  was  hushed  in  a 
treacherous  calm.  If  then,  Catiline,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  a  large  body  of  retainers  all  devotedly 
attached  to  his  person,  and  detached  from  society 
at  large  by  the  crimes  which  he  had  suggested  or 
promoted,  had  succeeded  in  striking  his  first  great 
blow,  had  he  assassinated  the  consuls  and  the  most 
able  of  the  senators,  the  chances  were,  that  the 
waverers  among  the  higher  ranks  would  have  at 
once  espoused  his  cause,  that  the  populace  would 
have  been  intimidated  or  gained  over,  and  that 
thousands  of  ruined  and  desperate  men  would  have 
rushed  from  all  quarters  to  his  support,  enabling 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  which  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  city  until  the  return 
of  Pompey  from  the  East  But  Pompey  might 
never  return,  or  might  not  return  victorious,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  long  period  must  elapse,  and  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  negotiations  or  resistance. 
Such  were  the  probabilities  which  led  on  Catiline 
to  hazard  all  upon  one  great  throw ; — but  the  For- 
tune of  Kome  prevailed,  the  gambler  was  ruined, 
and  the  state  saved. 

(SalL  Gttilin. ;  Dion  Cass.  Xxxvi.  27,  xxxvii. 
10,  29—42;  Liv.  EpiL  101,  102;  Ctc.  in 
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1.  ii.  Hi.  it.,  pro  Sulla,  pro  Afurena,  25, 26,  mi  Pi$on. 

2,  pro  Ftacc  40,  pro  Plane.  Z7,adAtL  i.  19,  iL  1, 
xii.  21,  xvL  14,  ad  Fata.  L  9  ;  Sneton.  Jul.  14  ; 
Plut.  Gic  10-22,  CaLMin.  23.  Muretus,  ad  Ctc. 
Cat  i.  1,  has  collected  from  ancient  authorities  the 
names  of  forty  persons  connected  with  the  conspi- 
racy. Dion  Caasius  is  very  confused  in  his  chro- 
nology. His  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  the  first  efforts  of  Catiline  were  confined  in  a 

measure  to  the  destruction  of  Cicero  and 
senators  who  supported  the  Tullian  law 
against  bribery,  which  he  believed  to  be  levelled 
against  himself  individually,  and  that  he  did  not 
form  the  project  of  a  general  revolution  until  after 
his  second  defeat,  at  the  election  in  63.  But  this 
is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  in  that  case  the  whole 
of  the  extensive  preparations  for  the  plot  must  have 
been  devised  and  completed  within  the  space  of  a 
few  days.)  [W.R.] 
L.  CATI'LIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [Sbvkrus.] 
CATIVOLCUS,  king  of  half  of  the  country  of 
the  Eburones,  a  people  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  united  with  Ambiorix,  the  other  king, 
in  the  insurrection  against  the  Romans  in  B,  c.  54  ; 
but  when  Caesar  in  the  next  year  proceeded  to 
devastate  the  territories  of  the  Eburones,  Cativol- 
cus,  who  was  advanced  in  age  and  unable  to  endure 
the  labours  of  war  and  flight,  poisoned  himself, 
after  imprecating  curses  upon  Ambiorix.  (Caes. 
li.  G.  v.  24,  vi.  31.) 

CA'TIUS,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  was  invoked 
under  the  name  of  divus  Catius  pater  to  grant  pru- 
dence and  thoughtfulness  to  children  at  the  time 
when  their  consciousness  was  beginning  to  awaken. 
(Augustin.  De  CivU.  Dei,  iv.  21.)         [L.  S.] 

CA'TIUS.  1.  Q.  Catius,  plebeian  aedile  b. c. 
210  with  L.  Porcius  Licinus,  celebrated  the  games 
with  great  magnificence,  and  with  the  money 
arising  from  fines  erected  some  brazen  statues  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  He  served  as  legate  in  the 
army  of  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Nero  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Hasdrubal  in  a.  c.  207,  and  was  one 
of  the  envoys  sent  to  Delphi  two  years  afterwards 
to  present  to  the  temple  some  offerings  from  the 
booty  obtained  on  the  conquest  of  Hasdrubal. 
(Liv.  xxviL  6, 43,  xxviii.  45.) 

2.  C.  Catius,  a  Vestinian,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  Antony,  b.  c.  43.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  x.  23.) 

CATIUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Gallia  Transpndana  (Insuber),  and  composed 
a  treatise  in  four  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
on  the  chief  good  (de  Rerum  Nature  et  de  summo 
Bono).  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  B.C  AS  (ad  Fam. 
xv.  16),  speaks  of  him  as  having  died  recently,  and 
jests  with  bis  correspondent  about  the  **  spectra 
Catiana,"  that  is,  the  ttivKa  or  material  images 
which  were  supposed  by  the  disciples  of  the  garden 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  call 
up  the  idea  of  absent  objects.  Quiniilian  (x.  1. 
§  124)  characterises  him  briefly  as  "  in  Epicureis 
levis  quidem  sed  non  injucundus  auctor."  The  old 
commentators  on  Horace  all  assert,  that  the  Catius 
addressed  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second  book, 
and  who  is  there  introduced  as  delivering  a  grave 
and  sententious  lecture  on  various  topics  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  is  Catius  the  Epi- 
curean, author  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have 
given  above.  It  appears  certain,  however,  from 
the  words  of  Cicero,  that  the  satire  in  question 
could  not  have  been  written  until  several  years 
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after  the  death  of  Catius ;  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  Horace  may  intend  mder  this 
nickname  to  designate  some  of  the  gouroanAi  jf 
the  court.  [W.R.] 

CATO,  DIONY'SIUS.  We  possess  t  small 
volume  which  commonly  bears  the  title  **  Diosyiii 
Catonis  Distkha  de  Moribus  ad  F  ilium."  It 
commences  with  a  preface  addressed  by  the  ss- 
thor  to  his  son,  pointing  out  how  prone  rata  tre 
to  go  astray  for  want  of  proper  counsel,  and  unit- 
ing his  earnest  attention  to  the  instructive  U-j 
about  to  be  inculcated.  Next  come  nfty-*tx  pro- 
verb-like injunctions,  very  briefly  expressed,  uch 
as  u  parentem  ama,"  14  dilij?entiam  ad  tube,"  -sjs- 
jurandum  serva,"  and  the  like,  which  are  ft*  <iwd 
by  the  main  body  of  the  work,  consisting  s  se- 
ries of  sententious  moral  precepts,  one  hundred  ae'- 
forty-four  in  number,  each  apophthegm  bring  eoa> 
eiated  in  two  dactylic  hexameters.  The  coUeeuoe 
is  divided  into  four  books ;  to  the  second,  third, 
ftiitl  fourth  of  tlipfls?  &rt?  stt^&chcd  &li t*rt  m^tr*^^ 
prefaces,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  cssjpWl 
containing  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  form  in  wbci 
the  materials  are  printed  to  the  reader. 

It  is  amusing  to  take  a  survey  of  the  extraordi- 
nary number  of  conflicting  opinions  which  h»*« 
been  entertained  by  scholars  of  eminence  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period 
when  it  was  composed,  its  intrinsic  merits,  s^d 
indeed  every  circumstance  in  anv  way  countered 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly.  It  has  been  assifad 
with  perfect  confidence  to  Seneca,  to  Ansonius,  re 
Serenus  Saraonicus,  to  Booth  tua,  to  an  Ocuna*  re 
a  Promts,  and  to  a  variety  of  unknown  peiw-uages. 
The  language  has  been  pronounced  worthy  of  tk 
purest  era  of  Latin  composition,  and  declared  to  be 
a  specimen  of  the  worst  epoch  of  barbarism.  Tk* 
adages  themselves  have  been  extolled  by  some  -i 
the  dignified  exposition  of  high  philosophy ;  by 
others  they  have  been  contemptuously  chajarterarj 
as,  with  few  exceptions,  a  farrago  of  rapid  task 
One  critic,  at  least,  has  discovered  that  the  vnrer 
was  undoubtedly  a  Christian,  and  ha*  traced  oeadr 
the  whole  of  the  distichi  to  the  Bible ;  while  otv:> 
find  the  clearest  proofs  of  a  mind  thoroughly  a> 
bued  with  Pagan  creeds  and  rite*.    I  n  so  tar  s» 
the  literary  merits  of  the  production  are  concern^, 
if  we  distrust  our  own  judgment,  ww  can  feel  hck 
hesitation  in  believing  that  what  snch  men  w 
Erasmus,  Joseph  Scaliger,  Laurentins  Valla,  m  1 
Pithou  concurred  in  admiring  warmly  and  pass- 
ing loudly,  cannot,  although  its  menu  may  h»-  - 
been  exaggerated,  be  altogether  worth  le*»;  sad 
any  scholar,  who  examines  the  book  with  an  ir>- 
purtial  eye,  will  readily  perceive  that,  rn^V  ng  al- 
lowance for  the  numerous  and  palpable  corruptior  v 
the  style  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Silver  Age.  As 
to  the  other  matters  under  discussion,  it  wiU  be 
sutficient  to  state  what  facts  we  can  actual] v  pro*  t . 
The  very  circumstance  that  every  one  of  the  sup- 
positions alluded  to  above  has  been  in^iumi*  * 
maintained  and  ingeniously  refuted,  would  m  it- 
self lead  us  to  conclude,  that  tbe  evidence  which 
admits  of  such  opposite  interpretations  most  be 
both  scanty  and  indistinct. 

The  work  is  first  mentioned  in  an  epistle  ad- 
dressed by  Vindicianos,  Comes  Archiatrorum.  to 
Valentinian,  in  which  he  states  that  a  certain  sick 
man  used  often  to  repeat  the  words  of  Cat®— 
44  Corporis  exigua  (leg.  auxilium)  medico  oommrtw 
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i  line  which  if  found  in  ii.  d.  22 ;  the  next  alio- 
bod  b  in  Isidores,  who  quotes  Cato  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  rare  word  qfficiperda  (see  iv.  d.  42) ; 
and  tbc  third  in  order  of  time  is  in  Alcuin,  con- 
tcnportry  with  Charlemagne,  who  cites  one  of  the 
Distichs  (ii.  o.  31)  as  the  words  of  the  u  philoso- 
pher Cato."  In  our  own  early  literature  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Chaucer.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
thsttJ**;  saws  were  familiarly  known  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  and  recognized  from 
that  time  forward  as  the  composition  of  some 
Ciio.  So,  in  like  manner,  all  the  MSS.  agree  in 
presenting  that  name;  while  for  the  addition  of 
Ln-znymm  we  are  indebted  to  a  single  codex  once 
in  the  potseasion  of  Simeon  Bos,  which  was 
impeded  by  Scaliger  and  Vinet,  and  pronounced 
by  them  of  great  antiquity.  We  must  remark, 
kovrrrr,  that  the  combination  Dionytius  Cato  is 
exceedingly  suspicious,  Dionysius  was  a  name 
frequently  borne  by  slaves  of  Greek  extraction ; 
tet  wh*-n  combined  with  a  Roman  name,  accord- 
ing  to  the  fashion  among  libertini,  it  was  added 
•t  s  cognomen  to  the  gentile  appellation  of  the 
patron.  Thus,  C.  Julius  Dionysius  appears  in 
aa  inscription  as  a  freedman  of  Augustus ;  so  we 
fnd  P.  AeUns  Dionysius,  and  many  others ;  but  it 
toes  not  occur  prefixed  to  a  Roman  cognomen,  as 
ia  the  present  case.  Names  purely  Greek,  such 
ss  Djonyshu  Socrates,  Dionysius  Pbilocalus,  and 
the  like,  do  not  of  course  bear  upon  the  question. 

No  one  now  imagines  that  either  of  the  Cato* 
celebrated  in  history  has  any  connexion  with  this 
"Wrksi  system  of  ethics.  Aulus  Gellius  (xi.  2), 
it  is  tine,  giTes  some  fragments  of  a  Carmen  de 
Morilm  in  prose  by  the  elder;  and  Pliny  (//.  M 
nix.  6)  ha*  pr? se  rved.  a  passage  from  the  precepts 
dejnered  by  the  same  sase  to  his  son ;  but  these 
»ere  both  works  of  a  totally  different  description, 
«xl  no  hint  has  been  given  by  the  ancients  that 
anything  such  as  we  are  now  discussing  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  Cato  of  Utica. 

In  troth,  we  know  nothing  about  this  Cato  or 
ftnyshu  Cato,  if  he  is  to  be  so  called ;  and,  as 
«e  hare  no  means  of  discovering  anything  with 
'wl  to  him,  it  may  be  as  well  to  confess  our  ig- 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  notice  the  opinion  enter- 
fciwd  by  several  persons,  that  Cato  is  not  intended 
to  represent  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is  merely 
to  be  regarded  as  the  significant  title  of  the  work, 
jest  as  we  hare  the  Brutme,  and  the  Lading  and 
lis*  Gaii  Major  of  Cicero,  and  the  treatise  men* 
fc**d  by  Aulus  Gellius,  called  Cato,  out  de  Lit*™ 

LmiIt,  it  Lis  been  inferred,  from  the  introduc- 
^  to  book  second,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
^  irril  and  Lucan.  that  we  have  here  certain  proof 
the  distichs  belong  to  some  period  later  than 
tte  reign  of  Nero ;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means 
fl^ir. for  all  the  prologues  have  the  air  of  forgeries; 
tad  the  one  in  question,  above  all,  in  addition  to  a 


false  quantity  in  the  first  syllable  of  Macer,  con- 
tains a  most  gross  blunder,  such  as  no  one  but  an 
illiterate  monk  was  likely  to  commit,— for  the 
Punic  wars  are  spoken  of  as  the  subject  of  Lucan  s 
poem. 

This  Catechism  of  Morals,  as  it  has  been  called, 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  great  estimation  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  been  extensively  employ- 
ed as  a  school-book.  This  will  account  for  the 
vast  number  of  early  editions,  more  than  thirty 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  have 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest  to  bibliogra- 
phers. One  of  these,  on  vellum,  of  which  only  a 
single  copy  is  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Spenser 
collection,  and  is  believed  by  Dibdin  to  be  older 
than  the  Gottenburg  Bible  of  1465.  The  title  in 
the  earlier  impressions  is  frequently  Cato  Morali- 
$atu*,  Cato  Moralimmu*,  Cato  Carmen  de  Mori/jut, 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Otto  Aratzenius,  8vo. 
Amsterdam,  1754,  which  contains  an  ample  collec- 
tion of  commentaries ;  the  Greek  paraphrases  by 
Maximus  Planudes  and  Joseph  Scaliger;  the  dis- 
sertations of  Boxhorn,  written  with  as  much  extra- 
vagant bitterness  as  if  the  author  of  the  Distichs 
had  been  a  personal  enemy ;  the  learned  but  ram- 
bling and  almost  interminable  reply  of  Cannegieter; 
and  two  essays  by  Withof.  These,  together  with 
the  preliminary  notices,  contain  everything  that  is 
worth  knowing. 

One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  English  typogra- 
phy is  a  translation  of  Cato  by  Caxton  through  the 
medium  of  an  earlier  French  version  :  Tub  Bookk 
CALL  YD  CaTHON,  Translated  oute  of  French*  into 
Enyiytsh  by  William  Cation  w  thabby  of  West- 
mystrt  the  yen  of  our  lorde  Moccclxxxiij  and  the 
fynt  yere  of  the  repne  of  Kyng  Rychard  the  thyrde 
xxiij  day  of  Dccembrt.  From  the  preface  to  this 
curious  volume  we  learn,  that  the  same  task  had 
previously  been  accomplished  in  verse.  u  Here 
beginneth  the  prologue  or  proheme  of  the  book 
called  Caton,  which  book  hath  been  translated  out 
of  Latin  into  English,  by  Maister  Benet  Burgh, 
late  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  high  canon  of 
St  Stephen  at  Westminster;  which  full  craftily 
hath  made  it,  in  ballad  royal  for  the  erudition  of 
my  Lord  Bousher,  son  and  heir  at  that  time  to  my 
lord  the  Earl  of  Essex."  The  Cato  we  have  been 
discussing  is  frequently  termed  by  the  first  English 
printers  Cato  Magnus,  in  contradistinction  to  Cato 
Parvus,  which  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  for- 
mer, composed  originally  by  Daniel  Church  (Eccle- 
siensis),  a  domestic  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, about  1180,  and  also  translated  by  Burgh. 
The  two  tracts  were  very  frequently  bound  up  to- 
gether. (See  Ames,  Typographical  Antiquities,  vol. 
i.  pp.  195—202;  Wartons  History  of  English 
Poetry,  vol.  ii.  section  27.)  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  PORCIUS.  Cato  was  the  name  of  a 
family  of  the  plebeian  Porcia  gens,  and  was  first 
given  to  M.  Cato,  the  censor.  [See  below,  No.  1.] 


Stxmma  Catonum. 

1.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Censorius,  Cos.  b.  c  195,  Cons,  a  &  184, 
married  1.  Licinia.    2.  Salonia. 

 I  


1  M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  Pr.  design,  n.  c,  3.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonknus 
152,  married  Aemilia.  Pr. 

I  I 
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4.  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
Cos.  b.  c  118. 


I 

5.  C.  Porcius  Cato, 
Cos.  ac.  114. 


I  

6.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  Tr. 

PL  married  Livia. 


I 

8.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  Pr. 


7.  L.  Parent  Csta, 
Cos.  a  c  89. 


9.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Uticensis,  Pr.  a  c  54, 
married  1.  Atilia. 
2.  Marcia. 

I 


10.  Portia,  mam-*: 
L.  Domitia 
Ahenobarti*. 


11.  Porcia,  married 

1.  M.  Bibulus. 

2.  M.  Brutus. 


12. 


I 

M.  Porcius 
Cato,  died 
a  c.  42. 


13. 


Porciua 
Cato. 


I 

14.  Porcia. 


15.  A  sou  or 


16.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  Tr.  PL  a  c.  56. 

1.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Cknsorius,  was  born  at  | 
Tusculum,  a  municipal  town  of  Latium,  to  which 
his  ancestors  had  belonged  for  some  generations. 
His  father  had  earned  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
Boldicr,  and  his  great- grand  father  had  received  an 
honorary  compensation  from  the  state  for  five  hor*es 
killed  under  him  in  battle.  The  haughtiest  patri- 
cian of  Rome  never  exulted  in  the  splendour  of  the 
purest  nobility  with  a  spirit  more  proud  than  Cato 'a 
when  he  remembered  the  warlike  achievements  and 
the  municipal  respectability  of  his  family,  to  which 
he  ascribed  extreme  antiquity.  Yet  the  Tnsculan 
Porcii  had  never  obtained  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
magistracy.  Their  illustrious  descendant,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  the  great  city,  was 
regarded  as  a  novus  homo,  and  the  feeling  of  his 
unmeet  position,  working  along  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  inherent  superiority,  contributed  to  exas- 
perate and  stimulate  his  ambitious  soul.  Early  in 
life,  he  so  far  eclipsed  the  previous  glimmer  of  his 
race,  that  he  is  constantly  spoken  of,  not  only  as 
the  leader,  but  as  the  founder,  of  the  Porcia  Gens. 

His  ancestors  for  three  generations  had  been 
named  M.  Porcius,  and  it  is  said  by  Plutarch 
(Cato  Afuj.  1 ),  that  at  first  he  was  known  by  the 
additional  cognomen  Priscus,  but  was  afterwards 
called  Cato— a  word  denoting  that  practical  wis- 
dom which  is  the  result  of  natural  sagacity,  com- 
bined with  experience  of  civil  and  political  affairs. 
However,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Priscus, 
like  Major,  were  not  merely  an  epithet  used  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  later  Cato  of  Utica,  and  we 
have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  date  when  he 
first  received  the  appellation  of  Cato,  which  may 
have  been  bestowed  in  childhood  rather  as  an  omen 
of  eminence,  than  as  a  tribute  to  past  desert 
The  qualities  implied  in  the  word  Cato  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  plainer  and  less  archaic  title  of 
Sapiens,  by  which  he  was  so  well  known  in  his 
old  age,  that  Cicero  (Amic.  2)  says,  it  became  his 
quasi  cognomen.  From  the  number  and  eloquence 
of  his  speeches,  he  was  styled  orator  (Justin, 
xxxiii.  2  ;  GelL  xvii.  21),  but  Cato  the  Censor,  or 
Cato  Censoriua,  is  now  his  most  common,  as  well 
his  most  characteristic  appellation,  since  he  filled 
the  office  of  censor  with  extraodinary  repute,  and 
was  the  only  Cato  who  ever  filled  it 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Cato's  birth, 
we  have  to  consider  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ter* as  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  is 
Known  to  have  happened  a  c.  149.    How  far  we 


|  are  to  go  back  from  this  date  is  a  question  tpm 
which  the  authorities  are  not  unanimous.  Accord- 
ing to  the  consistent  chronology  of  Cicero  (SmrL 
4),  Cato  was  born  b.  c,  234,  in  the  year  preewbar 
the  first  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maxim cs,  txti 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  in  the  consulship  of  L  Jasr- 
cius  and  M.  Manilius.  Pliny  (H.  N,  xxvi.  8) 
agrees  with  Cicero.  Other  authors  exaggerate  the 
age  of  Cato.  According  to  Valerias  Maxims 
(viiL  7.  §  1)  he  survived  his  8t>th  Year ;  acordiof 
to  Livy  (xxxix.  40)  and  Plutarch  {Cat.  M<g.  )b) 
he  was  90  years  old  when  he  died.  The  exagr- 
rated  age,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  astatenen: 
recorded  by  Plutarch  (Cat.  AfaJ.  1)  on  the  avert- 
ed authority  of  Cato  himself. 

Cato  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  be  servtd 
his  first  campaign  in  his  17th  year,  when  HanaftsJ 
was  over-running  Italy.  Plutarch,  who  had  the 
works  of  Cato  before  him,  but  was  carr  ier  in  daks, 
did  not  observe  that  the  reckoning  of  Livy  weak 
take  back  Cato's  1 7th  year  to  a  c.  222,  when  tarn 
was  not  a  Carthaginian  in  Italy,  whereas  tfct 
reckoning  of  Cicero  would  make  the  troth  of  Csfe>^ 
statement  reconcileable  with  the  date  of  HaamhsT* 
first  invasion. 

When  Cato  was  a  very  young  man,  the  dea^i  T 
his  father  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  hereav 
tary  estate  in  the  Sabine  territory,  at  a  dirT*-**1 
from  his  native  town.    It  was  here  that  he  pasW 
the  greater  part  of  his  boyhood,  hardening  his  body 
by  healthful  exercise,  superintending  and  shame 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  learning  the  manner  ia 
which  business  was  transacted,  and  studying  tbe 
rules  of  rural  economy.    Near  his  estate  was  aa 
humble  cottage  which  had  been  tenanted,  after  tfcrer 
triumphs,  by  its  owner  M.  Curius  Dentatns,  wfcasr 
warlike  exploits  and  rigidly  simple  character  wr* 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  old,  and  were  «Ara 
talked  of  with  admiration  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Tbe  ardour  of  the  youthful  Cato  was  kiadkd. 
He  resolved  to  imitate  the  character,  and  beqwd  to 
rival  the  glory,  of  Dentatns.    Opportunity  was  n-n 
wanting :  in  tbe  school  of  Hannibal  he  took  h» 
first  military  lessons,  namely  in  the  caKipaifu  of 
B.  c.  217.    There  is  some  discrepancy  among  his- 
torians as  to  the  events  of  Cato's  early  military  hfc. 
In  a  c.  214  he  served  at  Capua,  and  Dranano 
(Gttsck.  Romt*  v.  p.  99)  imagines  that  already,  si 
the  age  of  20,  he  was  a  military  tribune.  Fabios 
Maximus  had  now  the  command  in  Camparis, 
during  tbe  year  of  his  fourth  consulship.    The  old 
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praenl  admitted  the  young  soldier  to  the  honour  of  I 
intimate  acquaintance.  While  Fabius  communi- 
ated  the  valued  molts  of  military  experience,  he 
omitted  not  to  instil  hit  own  personal  and  political 
larualities  and  dislikes  into  the  ear  of  his  attached 
follower.  At  the  siege  of  Tarentum,  B.  c  £09, 
C«to  was  again  at  the  side  of  Fabius.  Two  years 
lata,  Cato  was  one  of  the  select  band  who  accom- 
fnaied  the  consul  Claudius  Nero  on  his  northern 
-urta  from  Lucania  to  check  the  progress  of  Has- 
drobtL  It  is  recorded  that  the  service*  of  Cato 
tootribated  Dot  a  little  to  the  decisive  victory  of 
Mia  on  the  iletaurus,  where  Hasdrubal  was 

ia  tke  intervals  of  war,  Cato  returned  to  his 
Siwie  farm,  using  the  plainest  dress,  and  working 
and  faring  like  his  labourers.  Young  as  he  was, 
tiie  neighbouring  fanners  liked  his  hardy  mode  of 
bring,  relished  his  quaint  and  sententious  sayings 
«ad  recognised  his  abilities.  His  own  active  tem- 
i^niment  made  him  willing  and  anxious  to  employ 
ha  powers  in  the  service  of  his  neighbours.  He 
vi»  engaged  to  act,  sometimes  as  an  arbiter  of  dis- 
!««, and  sometimes  as  an  advocate,  in  local  causes, 
which  were  probably  tried  before  recupera tores  in 
Me  cotntry.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to  strengthen 
hy  praeuee  his  oratorical  faculties,  to  gain  eelf- 
ojtndenoe,  to  observe  the  manners  of  men,  to  dive 
iota  the  springs  of  human  nature,  to  apply  the  rules 
of  aw,  and  practically  to  investigate  the  principles 
rfjastiee. 

Ia  the 

vicinity  of  Cato's  Sabine  farm  was  the 
«Hte  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  young  nobleman  of 
wwdenble  influence,  and  high  patrician  famUy. 
Flstcos  could  not  help  remarking  the  energy  of 
C»to,  hi*  military  talent,  his  eloquence,  his  frugal 
ad  ample  life,  and  his  old-fashioned  principles, 
facetu  himself  was  one  of  that  old-fashioned  party 
*bx>  professed  their  adherence  to  the  severer  vir- 
tues at  the  ancient  Roman  character.    There  was 
to*  in  progress  a  transition  from  Samnite  rusticity 
to  Giectan  civilization  and  oriental  voluptuousness. 
The  chief  magistracies  of  the  state  had  become  al- 
b*  the  patrimony  of  a  few  distinguished  families, 
whoss  wealth  was  correspondent  with  their  illus- 
frww  biith.   Popular  by  lavish  expenditure,  by 
"ft  of  graceful  but  corrupting  munificence,  by 
*uauD2  manners  and  by  the  charm  of  hereditary 
^aaars,  they  united  with  the  influence  of  office 
the  material  power  conferred  by  a  numerous  reri- 
^  of  clients  and  adherents,  and  the  intellectual 
-<c-adaiicy  which  the  monopoly  of  philosophical 
Natation,  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  acquain- 
tow*  with  elegant  literature,  could  not  fail  to  bc- 
•tew.  Nevertheless,  the  reaction  was  strong.  The 
k»»  fortunate  nobles,  jealous  of  this  exclusive  oli- 
ri*bj,  and  keenly  observant  of  the  degeneracy 
*°d  disorder  which  followed  in  the  train  of  luxury, 
placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  party  which 
professed  its  determination  to  resort  to  purer  mo- 
dels  and  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  wap.  In  their 
eyes,  rusticity,  austerity,  and  asceticism  were  the 
"arks  of  Sabine  hardihood  and  religion,  and  of  the 
fid  Roman  unbending  integrity  and  love  of  order, 
ilareellus,  the  family  of  Scipio,  and  the  two  Fla- 
oiaini,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  new  civiliza- 
;  Cam's  friends,  Fabius  and  Flaccus,  were 
eading  men  in  the  party  of  the  old  plainness. 

Haccus  was  one  of  those  clear-sighted  politicians 
»bo  seek  out  and  patronize  remarkable  ability  in 
juang  and  rising  men.   He  bad  observed  Cato'a 
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martial  spirit  and  eloquent  tongue.  He  knew  how 
much  courage  and  eloquence  were  prized  at  Rome. 
He  knew  that  the  distinctions  of  the  battle-field 
opened  the  way  to  the  successes  of  the  gown ;  and 
that,  for  a  municipal  stranger  like  Cato,  forensic 
success  was  almost  the  only  possible  avenue  to 
magisterial  honours.  Accordingly,  he  recommended 
Cato  to  transplant  his  ambition  to  the  fitter  soil 
and  ampler  field  of  Rome.  The  advice  was  eagerly 
followed.  Invited  to  the  town-house  of  Flaccus, 
and  countenanced  by  his  support,  Cato  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  forum,  and  became  a 
candidate  for  office. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  accidents  of  bis  early 
history,  since  they  affected  the  whole  tenor  of 
Cato'a  life.  We  have  seen  a  youth,  indomitably 
active  and  strong-minded — the  fellow- workman 
and  oracle  of  rustics — not  suffered  to  droop  from 
want  of  practice  or  encouragement,  but  befriended 
by  opportunity  and  always  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  position,  disciplined  in  the  best  school  of 
arras,  the  favourite  of  his  general,  listened  to  with 
applause  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  and  introduced  at 
once  into  a  high  political  circle.  What  wonder  if, 
in  such  scenes,  the  mind  of  Cato  received  a  better 
training  for  wide  command  and  worldly  success 
than  could  have  been  supplied  by  a  more  regular 
education?  What  wonder  if  his  strength  and 
originality  were  tinged  with  dogmatism,  coarse- 
l  nesa,  harshness,  vanity,  self-sufficiency,  and  pre- 
judice,— if  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  pursuits 
of  calm  and  contemplative  scholars, — if  he  disdain- 
ed or  hated  or  disparaged  the  accomplishments 
which  bo  had  no  leisure  to  master, — if  he  railed 
and  rebelled  against  the  conventional  elegancies  of 
a  more  polished  society  to  which  he  and  his  party 
were  opposed, — if  he  confounded  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent with  unmanly  weakness,  and  refinement  of 
manners  with  luxurious  vice  ? 

In  B.  c  205,  Cato  was  designated  quaestor,  and 
in  the  following  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  followed  P.  Scipio  Africanus  to 
Sicily.  When  Scipio,  acting  on  the  permission 
which,  after  much  opposition,  he  had  obtained  from 
the  senate,  transported  the  army  from  the  island 
into  Africa,  Cato  and  C.  Laelius  were  appointed  to 
convoy  the  baggage-ships.  There  was  not  that 
cordiality  of  co-operation  between  Cato  and  Scipio 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  quaestor  and  his 
proconsul.  Fabius  had  opposed  the  permission 
given  to  Scipio  to  carry  the  attack  into  the  enemy's 
home,  and  Cato,  whoso  appointment  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a  check  upon  Scipio,  adopted  the 
views  of  bis  friend.  It  is  reported  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  lax  discipline  of  the  troops  under  Scipio's 
command,  and  the  extravagant  expense  incurred  by 
the  general,  provoked  the  remonstrance  of  Cato ; 
that  Scipio  thereupon  retorted  haughtily,  saying 
he  would  give  an  account  of  victories,  not  of  pelf; 
that  Cato,  returning  to  Rome,  denounced  the  pro- 
digality of  his  general  to  the  senate ;  and  that,  at 
the  joint  instigation  of  Cato  and  Fabius,  a  com- 
mission of  tribunes  was  despatched  to  Sicily  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  Scipio,  who  was  acquitted 
upon  the  view  of  his  extensive  and  judicious  pre- 
parations for  the  transport  of  the  troops.  (Plut. 
Cai.  Maj.  3.)  This  account  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Livy,  and  would  seem  to 
attribute  to  Cato  the  irregularity  of  quitting  his 
post  before  his  time.  If  Livy  be  correct,  the  com- 
mission was  sent  upon  the  complaint  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Locri,  who  had  been  cruelly  oppressed 
by  Pleminius,  the  legate  of  Scipio.  Livy  says  not 
a  word  of  Cato's  interference  in  this  transaction, 
but  mentions  the  acrimony  with  which  Fabius  ac- 
cused Scipio  of  corrupting  military  discipline,  and 
of  having  unlawfully  left  his  province  to  take  the 
town  of  Locri.    (Liv.  xxix.  19,  Ac.) 

The  author  of  the  abridged  life  of  Cato  which 
commonly  passes  as  the  work  of  Cornelius  Nepoa, 
states  that  Cato,  upon  his  return  from  Africa, 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  brought  the  poet  Ennius 
in  his  own  ship  from  the  island  to  Italy ;  but  Sar- 
dinia was  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  voyage  to 
Rome,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  ac- 
quaintance of  Ennius  and  Cato  occurred  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  when  the  latter  was  praetor  in 
Sardinia.    (Aur.  Vict  de  Fir.  ///.  47.) 

In  B.  c  199,  Cato  was  aedile,  and  with  his  col- 
league Helvius,  restored  the  plebeian  games,  and 
gave  upon  that  occasion  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province,  with  the 
command  of  3,000  infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Here 
lie  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  illustrating  his 
principles  by  his  practice.  He  diminished  official 
expenses,  walked  his  circuits  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, and,  by  the  studied  absence  of  pomp,  placed 
his  own  frugality  in  striking  contrast  with  the  op- 
pressive magnificence  of  ordinary  provincial  magis- 
trates. The  rites  of  religion  were  solemnized  with 
decent  thrift ;  justice  was  administered  with  strict 
impartiality;  usury  was  restrained  with  unsparing 
severity,  and  the  usurers  were  banished.  Sar- 
dinia had  been  for  some  time  completely  subdued, 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  improbable  and  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Vir.  Ill  47 ), 

during  his  praetorship. 

Cato  had  now  established  a  reputation  for  pure 
morality,  and  strict  old-fashioned  virtue.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  living  type  and  representative 
of  the  ideal  ancient  Roman.  His  very  faults  bore 
the  impress  of  national  character,  and  humoured 
national  prejudice.  To  the  advancement  of  such  a 
man  opposition  was  vain.  In  B.  C.  195,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  consul  with  his 
old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius  Flaccua, 

During  this  consulship  a  strange  scene  took  place, 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Roman  manners.  In  B.  c. 
215,  at  the  height  of  the  Punic  war,  a  law  had  been 
passed  on  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  Oppius,  that 
no  woman  should  possess  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor 
drive  a  carriage  with  horses  at  less  distance  than  a 
mile  from  the  city,  except  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  public  celebration  of  religious  rites.  Now 
that  Hannibal  was  conquered ;  that  Rome  abound- 
ed with  Carthaginian  wealth  ;  and  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  women  to  contribute 
towards  the  exigencies  of  on  impoverished  treasury 
the  savings  spared  from  their  ornaments  and  plea- 
sures, the  tribunes  T.  Fundanius  and  L.  Valerius, 
thought  it  time  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
Oppian  law ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  their  col- 
leagues, M.  Brutus  and  T.  Brutus.  The  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  state  excited  far  less  interest  and 
zeal  than  this  singular  contest  The  matrons  poured 
forth  into  the  streets,  blockaded  every  avenue  to  the 
forum,  and  intercepted  their  husbands  as  they  ap- 
proached, beseeching  them  to  restore  the  ancient 
ornaments  of  the  Roman  matrons.    Noy,  they  had 
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the  boldness  to  accost  and  implore  the  praetcntci 

consuls  and  other  magistrates.  Even  Flsccns  wa- 
vered, but  his  colleague  Cato  was  inexorable,  sod 
made  an  ungallant  and  characteristic  speech,  uw 
substance  of  which,  remodelled  and  mod^rxsed,  ii 
given  by  Livy.  Finally,  the  women  carried  th*  day. 
Worn  out  by  their  importunity,  the  recussBt  tri- 
bunes withdrew  their  opposition.  The  hated  Isw 
was  abolished  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  kA 
the  women  evinced  their  exultation  and  triumph  by 
going  in  procession  through  the  streets  and  u 
forum,  bedizened  with  their  now  legitimate  u<t: 

Scarcely  had  this  important  affair  been  br»j; 
to  a  conclusion  when  Cato,  who  had  maintauw 
during  its  progress  a  rough  and  sturdy  coositv. 
without  perhaps,  any  very  serious  damage  to  h» 
popularity,  set  sail  for  his  appointed  province,  In- 
terior Spain. 

In  his  Spanish  campaign,  Cato  exhibited  railinn 
genius  of  a  very  high  order.  He  lived  abateuximj.T. 
sharing  the  food  and  the  labours  of  the  eoawa 
soldier.  With  indefatigable  industry  and  rigiksce, 
he  not  only  gave  the  requisite  orders,  but,  what- 
ever it  was  possible,  personally  superintended  tkar 
execution.  His  movements  were  bold  and  npi. 
and  he  never  was  remiss  in  reaping  the  fruits  sd 
pushing  the  advantages  of  victory.  The  seqaow 
of  his  operations  and  their  harmonica*  cornbioStwi 
with  the  schemes  of  other  generals  in  oih<r  sam 
of  Spain  appear  to  have  been  excellently  cootmed 
His  stratagems  and  manoeuvres  were  ori^asi. 
brilliant  and  successful.  The  plans  of  his  bstti*» 
were  arranged  with  consummate  skilL  He  nanaff^ 
to  set  tribe  against  tribe,  availed  himself  of  msn 
treachery,  and  took  native  mercenaries  into  bis  P7- 

The  details  of  the  campaign,  as  related  by  L"? 
(lib.  xxxiv.X  and  illustrated  by  the  incidental  anec- 
dotes of  Plutarch,  are  full  of  horror.  We  read  a 
multitudes  who,  after  they  had  been  stript  of  taor 
arms,  put  themselves  to  death  for  very  shame ;  d 
wholesale  slaughter  of  surrendered  victims.  «k 
frequent  execution  of  merciless  razzias.  The  poe- 
tical elements  of  Roman  patriotism  inculcated  uv 
maxim,  that  the  good  of  the  state  ought  u  be  lb* 
first  object  and  that  to  it  the  citizen  was  b»aad  & 
sacrifice  upon  demand  natural  feelings  and  iatro- 
dual  morality.  Such  were  the  principles  of  Cax. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  feel  any  comptiocapa* 
visi tings  of  conscience  in  the  thorough  peri i-i-naaa* 
of  a  rigorous  public  task.  His  proceedings  ia  Sosia 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  received  idea  of  ti* 
fine  old  Roman  soldier,  or  with  his  own  stera  sb* 
imperious  temper.  He  boasted  of  having  dc^uvvc*1 
mure  towns  in  Spain  than  he  had  spent  days  ia  tSst 
country. 

When  he  had  reduced  the  whole  tract  of  hoi 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  to  a  hoUas. 
sulky,  and  temporary  submission,  he  turned  hit  at- 
tention to  administrative  reforms,  and  mcrvasrd  Us 
revenues  of  the  province  by  improvements  ia  to* 
working  of  the  iron  and  silver  mines.  On  scoter, 
of  his  achievements  in  Spain,  the  senate  decrerJ  * 
thanksgiving  of  three  days.  In  the  course  of  th* 
year,  a  c  1 94,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  triumph,  at  which  he  exhibited  as 
extraordinary  quantity  of  captun-d  bra**,  saU^i. 
and  gold,  both  coin  and  bullion.  In  the  distriar- 
tion  of  prize-money  to  his  soldiery,  be  was  nwre 
liberal  than  might  have  been  expected  from  t* 
strenuous  a  professor  of  parsuaouioaa  ccanoc?. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.) 
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The  return  of  Cato  appear*  to  have  been  accele- 
rated by  the  enmity  of  P.  Scipio  Africanui,  who 
was  consul,  B.  c.  194,  and  it  mid  to  have  coveted 
the  command  of  the  province  in  which  Cato  was 
reaping  renown.  There  is  tome  variance  between 
Nepos  (or  the  pseudo- Nepos),  and  Plutarch  (Cat. 
Muj.  11),  in  their  account*  of  this  transaction. 
The  former  asserts  that  Scipio  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  province,  and,  offended  by 
the  repulse,  remained  after  the  end  of  his  consul- 
ship, in  a  private  capacity  at  Rome.  The  latter 
relate*  that  Scipio,  who  was  disgusted  by  Cato's 
severity,  was  actually  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
but,  not  being  aide  to  procure  from  the  senate  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  the  administration  of  his  rival, 
the  time  of  his  command  in  utter  inactivity, 
the  statement  in  Livy  (xxxiv.  43),  that 
B»  c  194,  Sex.  Digitiua  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Citerior  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  Plutarch 
was  mistaken  in  assigning  that  province  to  Scipio 
African  us.  The  notion  that  Africanus  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Cato  in  Spain  may  have  arisen 
from  a  double  confusion  of  name  and  place,  for  P. 
Scipio  AWu  was  appointed,  a,  c.  194,  to  the  UL 
trrior  province. 

However  this  may  be,  Cato  successfully  vindi- 
cated himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  detailed  pecuniary  accounts  against  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  conduct  while  consul  ;  and 
the  existing  fragments  of  the  speeches,  (or  the  same 
speech  under  different  names,)  made  after  his  re- 
turn, attest  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  his  defence. 

Plutarch  (Oat.  Maj.  12),  states  that,  after  his 
consulship,  Cato  accompanied  Tib.  Scnipronius 
Longus  as  logatus  to  Thrace,  but  here  there  seems 
to  be  some  error,  for  though  Scipio  Africanus  was 
of  opinion  that  one  of  the  consuls  ought  to  have 
Macedonia,  we  soon  find  Sempronius  in  Cisalpine 
fhiul  (Liv.  xxxiv.  43,  46),  and  in  ac  193,  we 
find  Cato  at  Rome  dedicating  to  Victoria  Virgo  a 
small  temple  which  he  had  vowed  two  years  before. 
(Liv.  xxxv.  9.) 

The  military  career  of  Cato  was  not  yet  ended. 
In  B.  c  191,  he  was  appointed  military  tribune 
(or  legato*  ?  Liv.  xxxvi.  17,  21),  under  the  con- 
sul M\  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  was  despatched  to 
Greece  to  oppo*e  the  invasion  of  Antiochu*  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Antio- 
chu v  Cato  behaved  with  hia  wonted  valour,  and  en- 
joyed the  good  fortune  which  usually  waits  upon 
genius.  By  a  daring  and  difficult  advance,  he  sur- 
prised and  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy's  Aeto- 
lian  auxiliaries,  who  were  posted  upon  the  Calli- 
dromus,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range  of  Octa. 
He  then  commenced  a  sudden  descent  from  the 
hill*  above  the  royal  camp,  and  the  panic  occasioned 
by  thii  unexpected  movement  at  once  turned  the 
day  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  After  the  action, 
the  gen  and  embraced  Cato  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
and  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  credit  of  the  victory. 
This  met  rests  on  the  authority  of  Cato  himself, 
who,  like  Cicero,  often  indulged  in  the  habit,  offen- 
sive to  modem  taste,  of  sounding  his  own  praises. 
After  an  interval  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  Antiochus 
and  the  pacification  of  (Jreeo-,  Cato  was  despatched 
to  Rome  by  the  consul  Glabrio  to  announce  the 
successful  result  of  the  campaign, and  he  performed 
hia  journey  with  such  celerity  that  he  had  com- 
mci iced  his  report  in  the  senate  U-turc  the  arrival  of 


who  had  been  sent  off  from  Greece  a  few  day*  be- 
fore him.    ( Li  v.  xx  xvi.  21.) 

It  was  during  the  campaign  in  Greece  under 
Glabrio,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  account 
of  Plutarch,  (rejected  by  Drumann,)  before  the 
kittle  of  Thermopylae,  that  Cato  was  commissioned 
to  keep  Corinth,  Patrae,  and  Aegium,  from  siding 
with  Antiochus.  It  was  then  too  that  he  visited 
Athens,  and,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  listen- 
ing to  the  overtures  of  the  Syrian  king,  addressed 
them  in  a  Latin  speech,  which  was  explained  to 
them  by  an  interpreter.  Already  perhaps  he  had  a 
smattering  of  Greek,  for,  it  is  said  by  Plutarch, 
that,  while  at  Tarentum  in  his  youth,  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  N earth  us,  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  it  is  said  by  Aurelius  Victor  that 
while  praetor  in  Sardinia,  be  received  instruction 
in  Greek  from  Enniua.  It  was  not  so  much,  per- 
haps on  account  of  his  still  professed  contempt  for 
everything  Greek,  as  because  his  speech  was  an 
affair  of  state,  that  he  used  the  Latin  language,  in 
compliance  with  the  Roman  custom,  which  was  ob- 
served as  a  diplomatic  mark  of  Roman  majesty. 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  2.) 

After  his  arrival  at  Rome,  there  ia  no  certain 
proof  that  Cato  was  ever  again  engaged  in  war. 
Scipio,  who  had  been  legatus  under  Glabrio,  was 
consul  b.  c.  190,  and  the  province  of  Greece  was 
awarded  to  him  by  the  senate.  An  expression 
occurs  in  Cicero  (pro  Mure*.  14),  which  might 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  Cato  returned  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  L.  Scipio,  but,  as  to  such  an  event, 
history  is  silent.  **  Nunquom  cum  Scipione  esset 
profectus  [M.  Cato],  si  cum  mulierculis  bellandum 
esse  arbitraretur."  That  Cicero  was  in  error  seems 
more  likely  than  that  he  referred  to  the  time  when 
Cato  and  L.  Scipio  served  together  under  Glabrio, 
or  that  the  words  44  cum  Scipione,"  as  some  critics 
have  thought,  are  an  interpolation. 

In  b.  c.  189,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  consul, 
obtained  Aetolia  as  his  province,  and  Cato  was 
sent  thither  after  him,  as  we  learn  from  an  extract 
(preserved  by  Festus,  a  v.  Oratores),  from  his 
speech  u  de  suis  Virtutibus  contra  Therm  urn."  It 
seems  that  his  legation  was  rather  civil  than  mili- 
tary, and  that  be  was  sent  to  confer  with  Fulvius 
on  the  petition  of  the  Aetolians,  who  were  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  situation,  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  Rome  if  they  maintained  their  fidelity, 
and  yet  punished  if  they  were  induced  to  assist  her 
enemies. 

We  have  seen  Cato  in  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent and  able  soldier:  we  have  now  to  observe  him 
in  the  character  of  an  active  and  leading  citisen. 
If  Cato  were  in  &  c  190  with  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus 
(as  Cicero  seems  to  have  imagined),  and  in  a  c 
189  in  Aetolia  with  Fulvius,  he  must  still  have 
]>a*sed  a  portion  of  those  years  in  Rome.  We  find 
him  in  B.  c.  190  most  strenuous  in  resisting  the 
claims  of  Q.  Minucius  Tbermus  to  a  triumph. 
Thermos  had  been  displaced  by  Cato  in  the  com- 
mand of  Citerior  Spain,  and  w;is  after  wards  en- 
gaged in  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  Lignrians, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission,  and  now  demanded 
a  triumph  as  his  reward.  Cato  accused  him  of 
fabricating  battles  and  exaggerating  the  number*  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  real  engagements,  and  declaimed 
against  his  cruel  and  ignominious  execution  of  ten 
magistrates  (decemviri)  of  the  Boian  Gauls,  with- 
out even  the  forms  of  justice,  on  the  pretext  that 
tbey  were  dilatory  in  furnishing  the  required  sup- 
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plies.  (Cell.  xiii.  24,  z.  3.)  Cato's  opposition  was 
successful ;  but  the  passage  of  Festus  already  re- 
ferred to  shews  that,  after  his  return  from  Aetolia 
in  189,  he  had  to  defend  his  own  conduct  against 
Thcrmus,  who  was  tribune  B.  c,  189,  and  died  in 
battle,  a  c  188. 

In  b.  c.  189,  Cato  and  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius 
FlaccuB  were  among  the  candidates  for  the  censor- 
ship, and,  among  their  competitors,  was  their 
former  general  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio.  Glabrio,  who 
did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  nobility,  deter- 
mined to  try  what  the  influence  of  money  could 
effect  In  order  to  counteract  his  endeavours,  he 
was  met  by  an  accusation  of  having  applied  the 
treasures  of  Antiochus  to  his  own  use,  and  was  ul- 
timately obliged  to  retire  from  the  contest.  Cato 
was  active  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  his  old 
general,  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  among  the  royal  booty  in  the  camp, 
but  had  not  seen  them  displayed  in  the  parade  of 
Glabrio's  triumph.  Neither  Cato  nor  Flaccus  was 
elected.  The  choice  fell  upon  two  of  the  opposite 
party,  T.  Flamininua  and  M.  M sure  11  us. 

Cato  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  failure.  In 
B.  c.  187,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  returned  from 
Aetolia,  and  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Again,  Cato  was  found  at  his  post  of  opposition. 
Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers.  He  was  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  and  patronized  Ennius,  who 
was  his  companion  in  hours  not  devoted  to  military 
duty.  All  this  was  repugnant  to  the  old  Roman 
principles  of  Cato,  who,  among  other  charges, 
found  fault  with  Fulvius  for  keeping  poets  in  his 
camp  (Cic  Tusc.  i.  2),  and  impairing  military  dis- 
cipline, by  giving  crownB  to  his  soldiers  for  such 
mighty  senices  as  digging  a  well  with  spirit,  or 
valorously  throwing  up  a  mound.  (GelL  v.  6.) 
Again,  Cato  was  unsuccessful,  and  Fulvius  ob- 
tained the  triumph  he  sought  for. 

When  P.  Scipio  Africanus  was  charged  with 
having  received  sums  of  money  from  Antiochus, 
which  had  not  been  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
state,  aud  with  having  allowed  the  unfortunate 
monarch  to  come  off  too  leniently,  Cato  is  said 
to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  accusation. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  54.)  Every  one  has  read  how  the 
proud  conqueror  of  Africa  tore  with  his  own 
hands  the  books  of  account  which  his  brother 
Lucius  was  producing  to  the  senate  ;  and  how,  on 
the  day  of  his  own  trial,  he  bode  the  people  fol- 
low him  from  the  rostra  to  the  Capitol  to  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Zama.  Unused  to  submit  to  ques- 
tion, and  conscious  of  his  great  benefits  to  the 
state,  he  deemed  himself  almost  above  the  law. 
Though  Cato  devolved  upon  others  the  obloquy  of 
accusing  Africanus,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to 
apeak  in  favour  of  a  proposition  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  the  way  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  a  similar  charge  against  L.  Scipio  Asia- 
tics s.  By  his  influence  a  plebiscitum  was  carried, 
referring  it  to  the  senate  to  appoint  a  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  charge  concerning  the  money 
of  Antiochus.  The  result  was,  that  Lucius  and 
others  were  condemned.  As  to  the  dates  and  de- 
tails of  these  transactions,  there  is  the  utmost 
variance  in  the  early  authorities.  [Scipio.] 

Cato  was  now  again  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, with  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
six  others,  among  whom  were  the  patricians  P. 
and  L.  Scipio,  and  the  plebeian  L.  Fulvius  Nobi- 
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lior.    He  was  loud  in  his  promises  or  threats  of 

reform,  and  declared  that,  if  invested  with  power, 
he  would  not  belie  the  professions  of  his  past  life. 
The  dread  of  his  success  alarmed  all  his  personal 
enemies,  all  who  were  notorious  for  their  luxury, 
and  all  who  derived  profit  from  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  public  finances.  Notwithstanding 
the  combined  opposition  of  the  six  other  candi- 
dates, he  obtained  the  censorship,  a.  c.  184,  bring- 
ing in  by  his  own  influence  L.  Valerius  Flaccus 
as  his  colleague. 

This  was  a  great  epoch  in  Cato  s  life.  He  ap- 
plied himself  strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was  making.  He 
repaired  the  watercourses,  paved  the  re*crr«.nrx, 
cleansed  the  drains,  destroyed  the  communications 
by  which  private  individuals  illegally  drew  off  the 
public  water  to  supply  their  dwellings  and  irrigate 
their  gardens,  raised  the  rents  paid  by  the  publi- 
can! for  the  farm  of  the  taxes,  and  diminished  the 
contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertakers 
of  public  works.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
did  not  go  too  far  in  his  reforms,  from  considering 
rather  the  cheapness  of  an  offer  than  the  security 
which  was  afforded  by  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  great  abuses  existed,  with  which  nothing  bat 
the  undaunted  courage  and  extraordinary  adminis- 
trative faculties  of  Cato  could  have  successfully 
prappled.  He  was  disturbing  a  nest  of  hornets 
and  all  his  future  life  was  troubled  by  their  buzz, 
and  their  attempts  to  sting.  After  his  censorship, 
he  was  prosecuted  by  some  of  the  tribunes,  at  the 
instigation  of  T.  Flamininua,  for  misconduct  in 
this  department  of  his  office,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  two  talents  (PluL  Cat.  Maj.  10),  or  in 
Roman  money  12,000  asses.  Though  he  was  ac- 
cused no  fewer  than  forty-four  times  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  this  is  the  only  recorded  in- 
stance in  which  his  enemies  prevailed  against  him. 

The  provisions  against  luxury,  contained  in  his 
censorial  edict,  were  severe  and  stringent.  He 
directed  unauthorised  statues  erected  to  the  ho- 
nour of  unworthy  men  to  be  removed  from  the 
public  places,  and  declaimed  against  the  uncere- 
monious indecency  and  want  of  religions  feeling 
with  which  the  images  of  gods  taken  from  the 
temples  of  conquered  countries  were  used,  like 
ordinary  household  furniture,  to  ornament  the 
mansions  of  the  nobles.  In  the  lustra!  census, 
young  slaves,  purchased  at  10,000  asses  and  up- 
wards, were  valued  at  ten  times  their  cost,  aud 
then  taxed,  upon  this  fictitious  value  at  the  rate  of 
three,  instead  of  one,  per  1000 — a  circuitous  mode 
of  imposing  a  rate  of  three  per  cent.  The  same 
course  was  pursued  in  rating  the  dress,  furniture, 
and  equipage  of  the  women,  when  their  real  value 
amounted  to  15,000  asses.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44.) 
Whether  or  not  the  rating  were  anciently  or 
usually  confined  to  res  mandpi,  such  was  clearly 
not  the  case  upon  the  present  occasion.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  nota  cen- 
soria,  be  was  equally  uncompromising.  He  most 
justly  degraded  from  the  senate  L.  Quintius  Fla- 
mininus  (the  brother  of  Titus,  his  former  success- 
ful opponent  in  the  canvas  for  the  censorship),  lor 
having  committed  (whatever  version  of  the  story 
we  accept)  an  act  of  the  most  abominable  cruelty, 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing profligacy  ( I A  v.  xxxix.  42, 43 ;  Plut.  Cat.  M<y.\ 7 ; 
Cic.  Sened.  12)  ;  yet  such  was  already  the  low 
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state  of  morals  at  Rome,  that  a  mob  could  be  pro- 
cured to  write  the  degraded  wretch  to  resume  his 
former  place  at  the  theatre  in  the  seats  allotted  to 
the  consular*.  He  degraded  Maniliua,  a  man  of 
praetorian  rank,  for  having  kissed  his  wife  in  his 
daughter's  presence  in  open  day.  Whether  Cato  * 
strange  statement  as  to  his  own  practice  (Plut. 
Cato,  17)  is  to  be  taken  at  a  hyperbolical  recom- 
mendation of  decent  reserve,  or  to  be  explained  a* 
Jlulzac  (cited  by  Bayle,  «.  v.  Porciut)  explains  it, 
we  cannot  stop  to  inquire.  He  degraded  L.  Na- 
sica  (or,  as  some  conjecturally  read,  L.  Porcius 
Laeca)  for  an  unseasonable  and  irreverent  joke  in 
answer  to  a  solemn  question.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii. 
64.)  In  order  to  detect  that  celibacy  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  censors  to  put  an  end  to  or  to 
punish,  men  of  marriageable  age  were  asked, 
**  Ex  tui  anirai  sententia,  tu  uxorem  habes  ?" 
**  Non  hercule,"  was  the  answer  of  L.  Nasica, 
'*  ex  mei  animi  sententia."  At  the  muster  of  the 
knights,  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  of  his 
horse  for  having  accepted  the  bribes  of  Antiochus. 
L.  Scipio  was  a  senator,  but  senators,  not  beyond 
the  age  of  service,  still  retained  the  public  horse 
of  the  knight,  and  took  their  place  at  the  muster. 
(Diet,  Aut.  $.  v.  Equitet.)  He  deprived  L.  Vetu- 
rius  of  his  horse  for  having  omitted  a  stated  sacri- 
fice, and  for  having  grown  too  corpulent  to  be  of 
use  in  battle.  ( Fest.  *.  v.  StaiaS)  Several  others 
he  degraded  and  deprived  of  their  horses,  and,  not 
content  with  this,  he  publicly  exposed,  with  bitter 
vehemence,  the  vices  of  his  victims. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
theoretically  exorbitant  and  anomalous  power  of 
the  censorship,  Cato  acted  unfairly,  although  per- 
sonal motives  and  private  enmities  or  party  dis- 
likes may  sometimes  have  conspired,  with  his 
views  of  political  and  moral  duty. 

The  remarkable  censorship  of  Cato  was  rewarded 
by  a  public  statue,  with  a  commemorative  and 
laudatory  inscription. 

Henceforward  the  public  life  of  Cato  was  spent 
chiefly  in  forensic  contests,  senatorial  debates,  and 
speeches  to  the  people.  The  fragments  of  his 
orations  shew  his  unceasing  activity,  and  the  gene- 
ral consistency  of  his  career.  He  pursued  his  po- 
litical opponents  with  relentless  animosity,  for  with 
him,  true  Italian  as  he  was.  revenge  was  a  virtue. 
In  his  own  words,  the  most  honourable  obsequies 
which  a  ton  could  pay  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
were  the  condemnation  and  tears  of  that  father's 
foes.  With  greenish-gray  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  an 
iron  frame,  and  a  stentorian  voice,  he  gave  utterance 
to  such  bitter  invectives  as  to  provoke  the  pungent 
Greek  epigram  recorded  by  Plutarch.    (Cbto,  1) 

TlopKtov  tit  it&y}v  n«p<r«fd>n  6ix*rcu. 

His  resistance  to  luxury  continued.  In  B.  c. 
181,  he  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  Orchia  for 
restricting  the  number  of  guests  at  banquet*.  In 
B.  c  169  (according  to  Cicero,  Sewvt,  5,  or  several 
rears  earlier,  according  to  the  cpitomixer  of  Livy 
Hp**.  xlL)  he  supported  the  proposal  of  the  Lex 
Voconia,  the  provisions  of  which  were  calculated  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
women. 

In  some  questions  of  foreign  policy  we  find  him 
taking  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  The  proconsular 
governors  of  both  Spain*  compelled  the  provincial 
iuhabitante  to  pay  their  corn-asscssmcnte  iu  money 
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at  a  high  arbitrary  commutation,  and  then  forced  the 
provincial  farmers  to  supply  the  Romans  with  com 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  When  the  Spanish  depu- 
ties came  to  Rome,  B.  c  171,  to  complain  of  such 
unjust  exaction,  Cato  was  chosen  advocate  of  his 
former  province,  Citerior  Spain,  and  conducted  the 
prosecution  with  such  spirit  as  to  draw  down  upon 
himself  powerful  enmity,  although  the  guilty  go- 
vernors, M.  Matienus  and  P.  Furius  Philus  es- 
caped condemnation  by  voluntary  exile.  (Liv. 
xliiL  2.) 

Again,  when  the  Rhodians  besought  the  senate 
not  to  punish  the  whole  island  for  the  unauthorized 
acts  of  a  few  factious  individuals,  on  the  charge  of 
general  disaffection  towards  the  Roman  arms  in  the 
wars  with  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  Cato  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Rhodes  before  the  senate  in  an  able 
and  effective  speech.  The  minute  and  artificial  cri- 
ticisms of  Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  upon  parts 
of  this  speech,  are  reported  and  refuted  by  Uellius 
(vii.  3).  Cicero  himself  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Atticus  (Drutus,  85),  was  scarcely  able  sufficiently 
to  appreciate  the  sturdy,  rugged,  sententious,  pas- 
sionate, racy,  oratory  of  Cato.  It  was  tinged  with 
some  affectations  of  striking  expressions  —  with 
quaintnesses,  vulgarisms,  archaisms,  and  neologisms, 
but  it  told — it  worked— it  came  home  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms.  If  we  may  judge  of  Cato 
by  his  fragments,  he  possessed  the  living  fiery 
spirit  and  intense  earnestness  of  Demosthenes, 
without  the  elevation  of  thought,  the  harmony  of 
language,  and  the  perfection  of  form  which  crowned 
the  eloquence  of  the  Athenian. 

The  strong  national  prejudices  of  Cato  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language  Himself  an  historian  and 
orator,  the  excellences  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucy- 
dides  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  kindred 
mind.  In  many  important  cases,  however,  through- 
out his  life,  his  conduct  was  guided  by  prejudices 
against  classes  and  nations,  whose  influence  he 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  character.  It  is  likely  that  he  had  some 
part  in  the  senatusconsultum  which,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Eumenes,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  at  Brurt- 
disium,  B.  c  166,  forbade  kings  to  enter  Rome,  for 
when  Eumenes,  upon  his  former  visit,  after  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  was  received  with  honour  by  the 
senate,  and  splendidly  entertained  by  the  nobles, 
Cato  was  indignant  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  mo- 
narch, refused  to  go  near  him,  and  declared  that, 
M  kings  were  naturally  carnivorous  animals."  He 
had  an  antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they  were 
mostly  Greeks,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
Roman  lives,  inasmuch  as  all  Greeks  looked  upon 
the  barbarians,  including  the  Romans,  as  natural 
enemies.  He  loudly  cautioned  his  eldest  son  against 
physicians,  and  dispensed  with  their  attendance.  He 
was  not  a  bad  physician  himself  in  recommending  as 
a  peculiarly  salutary  diet,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  and 
hares,  though  hares,  he  tells  us,  are  apt  to  produce 
dreams.  With  all  his  antipathy,  there  is  no  ground 
in  ancient  authors  for  the  often-repeated  statement 
that  he  carried  a  law  for  the  expulsion  of  physi- 
cians from  the  city.  When  Athens  sent  Carncades, 
Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  to  Rome  in  order  to  nego- 
tiate a  remission  of  the  500  talents  which  the 
bad  been  awarded  to  pay  by  way  of 
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compensation  to  the  Oropiana,  Cnmeades  excited 
great  attention  by  hit  philosophical  con  venation 
and  lectures,  in  which  he  preached  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  an  expediency  distinct  from  justice,  and 
illustrated  his  doctrine  by  touching  on  a  dangerous 
and  delicate  subject — the  example  of  Rome  herself. 
"If  Rome  were  stript  of  all  that  she  did  not  just- 
ly gain,  the  Romans  might  go  back  to  their  huts." 
Cato,  offended  with  these  principles,  and  jealous  of 
the  attention  paid  to  this  Greek,  gave  advice  which 
the  senate  followed — u  Let  these  deputies  hare  an 
answer,  and  a  polite  dismissal  as  soon  as  possible." 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Arhaian  union,  to  the  number  of  nearly  1,000, 
including  the  historian  Polybius,  were  brought  to 
Rome,  B.  c  167,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  Achaians,  and,  afterwards,  without  any 
proof  of  disaffection,  were  detained  in  exile  from 
their  country,  and  distributed  among  the  colon iae 
and  municipia  of  Italy.  When  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  about  300,  by  an  exile  of  16  years, 
the  intercession  of  the  younger  Africanus,  the 
friend  of  Polybius,  prevailed  with  Cato  to  vote 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  The  conduct  of  the  old  senator — he  M  as 
now  eighty-three — was  kinder  than  his  words.  He 
did  not  interpose  until  the  end  of  a  long  debate, 
and  then  assented  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  "  Have 
we  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  here  all  day 
long  debating  whether  a  parcel  of  worn-out  Greeks 
shall  be  carried  to  their  graves  here  or  in  Achaia  ?" 
When  the  exiles  further  besought  the  senate  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  former  status  and 
honours  in  their  own  country,  Cato  intimated  that 
they  were  fools  for  going  home,  and  were  much 
better  off  as  they  were.  He  said  with  a  smile, 
that  Polybius  was  like  Ulysses  returning  to  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  his  hat  and  sash.  The  ac- 
tive powers  of  Cato  had  been  so  much  more  edu- 
cated than  his  affections,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  devoid  of  sympathy  with  fine  and 
tender  feelings,  though  some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  a  little  assumed  ungraciousness  of  demea- 
nour, in  order  to  keep  up  his  Catonian  character. 
Nowhere  in  his  writings  or  his  speeches  do  we 
meet  with  generous  and  elevating  sentiments.  His 
strong  will  and  powerful  passions  of  anger  and 
ambition  were  guided  by  a  keen  and  cold  intellect, 
and  a  practical,  utilitarian,  common  sense. 

Even  in  the  closing  years  of  his  protracted  life, 
Cato  had  no  repose.  In  his  81st  year,  n.  c  lo3, 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Cassius  of  some  capitate 
crimen  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  recorded),  and 
defended  himself  in  person  with  unbroken 
strength,  with  unfaltering  voice,  and  with  un- 
shaken memory.  "  How  hard  it  is,"  he  said, 
**  for  one  whose  life  has  been  past  in  a  preceding 
generation,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  men  of 
the  present!"  (VaL  Max.  viii.  7.  §  1  ;  Pint. 
Cato,  15.) 

In  the  very  year  before  his  death,  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
The  anxiety  of  the  senate  had  been  excited  by  the 
report  thnt  a  large  army,  under  Ariobarzanrs,  was 
assembled  on  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Cato  re- 
commended an  instant  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Cartliapii  linns,  on  the  ground  thnt  their  real 
object  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  Nuroi- 
dians  was  hostility  to  Rome,  although  their  no- 
minal object  was  the  defence  of  their  frontier 


against  the  claim  of  Ma&inissn  to  part  of  their 
dominions.  Scipio  Nasica  thought  that  no  oust 
belli  had  arisen,  and  it  was  arranged  that  an  em- 
liassy  should  be  sent  to  Africa  to  gain  information 
as  to  the  real  state  of  alTaira.  When  the  tea  de- 
puties, of  whom  Cato  was  one,  came  to  the  dis- 
puted territory,  they  offered  their  arbitration, 
which  was  accepted  by  Masinissa,  bat  rejected  by 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  confidence  in  Ra- 
man justice.  The  deputies  accurately  observed 
the  warlike  preparations,  and  the  defences  of  tie 
frontier.  They  then  entered  the  city,  and  »» 
the  strength  and  population  it  had  acquired  race 
its  conquest  by  the  elder  Africanus.  Upon 
their  return  home,  Cato  was  the  foremost  in  avert- 
ing that  Rome  would  never  be  safe,  as  long  si 
Carthage  was  m  powerful,  so  hostile,  and  to  n«ir. 
One  day  he  drew  a  bunch  of  early  ripe  figs  from 
beneath  his  robe,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  floor 
of  the  senate-house,  said  to  the  assembled  fathers, 
who  were  astonished  at  the  freshness  and  fineness 
of  the  fruit,  *  Those  tigs  were  gathered  but  thrw 
days  ago  at  Carthage ;  so  close  is  our  enemy  to 
our  walla."  From  that  time  forth,  whenever  ke 
was  called  upon  for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  thongs 
the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthac. 
his  words  were  **  I  vote  that  Carthage  no  longer 
be,"  or,  according  to  the  more  accepted  version  rf 
Floras  (ii.  15)  "  Delenda  est  Carthago."  Scipio 
Nasica,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  Car- 
thage in  its  weakened  state  was  rather  a  useful 
check  than  a  formidable  rival  to  Rome,  always 
voted  to  "let  Carthage  be."  (Li v.  J^nV.xlriiL 
xlix.;  Appian,  dt  Boll.  Pvn.  69  ;  Plin.  H.  A'. 
17.)  This  story  must  appear  strange  to  tho*e  wba 
know  not  that,  during  the  republic  it  was  a  Roman 
custom  for  senators,  when  called  upon  for  their 
votes,  to  express — no  matter  what  the  question— 
any  opinion  which  they  deemed  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  31) 
In  the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  Cato  took  s 
I  conspicuous  part  in  the  righteous  but  unsuccessful 
prosecution  of  S.  Sulpicius  Oalba.  This  perfidioni 
general,  after  the  surrender  of  the  Lusitaann 
army,  in  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  put  to  death 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  sold  others  as  slaves  ia 
Gaul,  while  a  few  escaped  by  flight,  among  whom 
was  Viriathus,  the  future  avenger  of  his  nation- 
(Jalba  pretended  to  have  discovered  that,  under 
cover  of  the  surrender,  the  Lusitanians  had  con- 
certed an  attack  ;  but  he  obtained  his  acquittal 
chiefly  through  the  compassion  excited  by  the 
theatrical  parade  of  his  young  weeping  son*  •*>•* 
orphan  ward.  Cato  made  a  powerful  speech 
against  Galba,  and  inserted  it  in  the  7th  book  of 
his  Origines,  a  few  days  or  months  before  hi* 
death,  B.  c  149,  at  the  age  of  85.    (Ck.  Dnba, 

23->  •  ...  ,j 

Cato  was  twice  married ;  first  to  Licima,  a  lad  J 

of  small  property  but  noble  birth,  who  bore  a  ww* 

M.  Porcius  Cato  Licinianus,  the  jurist,  and  li1*0" 

to  an  advanced  nge.    After  her  death  he  secretly 

cohabited  with  a  female  slave ;  for,  though  be  *»» 

a  faithful  husband,  and  as  a  widower  was  anxious 

to  preserve  his  reputation,  the  well-known  "sen* 

tcntia,  dia  Catonis"  proves  that  he  set  but  little 

value  upon  the  virtue  of  chastity.    When  his 

amour  was  discovered  by  his  son,  he  determined  to 

marry  again,  and  chose  the  young  daughter  of  j»* 

scribe  and  client,  M.  Snlonius.  The  way  in  *'h:ch 

a  patron  could  command  his  client,  and  a  father 
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£«po*  of  his  dscghter,  is  disaereeably  exemplified 
in  PbUreh'i  graphic  account  of  the  interview  be- 
Xtrttn  Cato  and  Salonius  which  decided  the  match. 
The  vigorous  old  man  had  completed  his  eightieth 
jitz  when  Salonia  bore  him  a  son,  M.  Porcius  Cato 
JmlananiH.  the  grandfather  of  Cato  of  Utica.  To 
»*  eldest  son  he  behaved  like  a  goixi  father,  and 
v->k  the  whole  charge  of  his  education.    To  hi* 
be  was  a  rigid  master.  Hia  conduct  towards 
••hero  (if  cot  represented  in  too  dark  colours  by 
ftntsrch)  was  really  detestable.    The  law  held 
Am  to  be  mere  chattels,  and  he  treated  them  as 
task,  without  aiiv  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity. 
"Lu^rua  mali  pars  pew i ma  servi  ;**  to  he  taught 
than  to  be  secret  and  silent.  He  made  them  sleep 
they  had  nothing  else  to  da    In  order  to 
jrtxfDt  combination  and  to  govern  them  the  more 
tM'-j,  be  intentionally  sowed  enmities  and  jealou- 
sies between  them,  and  allowed  the  males  to  pur* 
tksse  oat  of  their  peculium  the  liberty  of  sexual 
wercourte  with  the  females  of  his  household.  In 
their  name  he  bought  young  slaves,  whom  they 
tniwd,  aad  then  sold  at  a  profit  for  his  benefit 
After  tapping  with  his  guests,  he  often  severely 
j-*d  them  with  thong  in  hand  for  trifling  acts 
negligence,  and  sometimes  condemned  them  to 
When  they  were  worn  out  and  useless,  he 
sjM  then  or  turned  them  out  of  doors.  He  treated 
tke  lower  animals  no  better.   His  wax-horse  which 
bote  him  through  his  campaign  in  Spain,  he  sold 
M*ue  be  left  the  country,  that  the  state  might 
a*  be  charged  with  the  expenses  of  its  transport. 
Thsst  excesses  of  a  tyrannous  and  unfeeling  nature 
dotted  no  scruples  of  bis  own  conscience,  and  met 
so  refrehension  from  a  public  opinion  which  tole- 
*Med  gladiatorial  shows.    Tbey  were  only  speci- 
als* ef  the  wholesome  strictness  of  the  good  old 
*****  psterfsmilias.    In  youth  the  austerity  of 
k»  life  »m  much  greater  than  in  age,  and  perhaps 
rigour  would  hare  been  further  relaxed,  had  he 
swt  fen  that  he  had  a  character  to  keep  up,  and 
k*d  not  b»  frugal  simplicity  been  found  to  conduce 
10  tie  aapusition  of  wealth.    As  years  advanced, 
«  wftf  bt  gain  with  increasing  eagerness ;  though, 
*  his  honour  be  ft  spoken,  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
fold temptations,  he  ne/ver  attempted  to  profit  by 
the  misuse  of  hit  public  functions.    He  accepted 
kibes,  be  reserved  no  booty  to  his  own  use ; 
nt,  no  longer  satiafied  with  the  returns  of  agricul- 
which  varied  with  the  influences  of  Jupiter, 
«  became  a  speculator,  not  only  in  slaves,  but  in 
hoddings,  artificial  waters,  and  pleasure-grounds, 
ike  mercantile  spirit  was  strong  within  him.  He 
*ko  bad  been  the  terror  of  usurers  in  Sardinia  be- 
aw  «  lender  of  money  at  nautical  interest  on  the 
**vwnty  of  commercial  ventures,  while  be  endea- 
voured to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  loss  by  re- 
pairing that  the  risk  should  he  divided,  and  that  his 
'-<o,  went  should  have  a  share  in  the  management. 

To  those  who  admitted  his  superiority  he  was 
*feble  and  social.    His  conversation  was  lively 
witty.   He  liked  to  entertain  his  friends,  and 
total  over  the  historical  deeds  of  Roman  worthies. 

The  activity  of  this  many-sided  man  found  lei- 
tut  for  the  composition  of  several  literary  works. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Latin  language  was 
rtate  of  transition,  and  be  contributed  to  en- 

Cum  lingua  Cat  on  is  et  Enni 
Sennouem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
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He  was  contemporary  with  some  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  eminence  in  the  adolescence  of  classical 
literature.  Naevius  died  when  he  was  quaestor 
under  Sripio,  Plautus  when  he  was  censor.  Before 
his  own  death  the  more  cultivated  muse  of  Terence, 
who  was  born  in  his  consulship,  had  appeared  upon 
the  stage. 

The  work  De  Re  Rustics  which  we  now  possess 
under  the  name  of  Cato,  is  probably  substantially 
his,  though  it  is  certainly  not  exactly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  consists  of 
very  miscellaneous  materials,  relating  principally 
to  domestic  and  rural  economy.  There  we  may 
find  rules  for  libations  and  sacrifices  ;  medical  pre- 
cepts, including  the  sympathetic  cure  and  the  ver- 
bal charm ;  a  receipt  for  a  cake ;  the  form  of  a 
contract;  the  description  of  a  tool;  the  mode  of 
rearing  garden  flowers.  The  best  editions  of  this 
work  are  those  which  are  contained  in  the  collected 
Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  (iesner  (Lips.  1773-4) 
and  Schneider.  (Lips.  1794-7.) 

Catos  instructions  to  hit  eldest  son,  published 
in*  the  form  of  letters,  treated  of  various  subjects 
suited  to  the  education  of  a  Roman  youth.  They 
were  divided  into  books,  which,  being  quoted  by 
various  names,  have  been  counted  as  separate  trea- 
tises. The  AjHtjtkOtttjmala^  for  example,  may  have 
formed  one  of  the  books  of  the  general  collection. 
Of  Catos  instructions  to  his  son  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  may  be  found  in  H.  Alb.  Lion's 
Cotoniuna,  GutL  18*26,  a  work  of  small  critical 
merit. 

The  fragments  of  the  orations  are  best  given  in 
H.  Meyer's  Oraiomm  Romanurum  Fra*nnmtuy 
Turici,  1842. 

The  few  passages  in  the  Digest  where  Cato  is 
cited  are  commented  upon  by  Majansiui  (ad  XX A' 
JCto$);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  citations  in  the 
Digest  refer  not  to  the  Censor,  but  to  his  elder  son, 
who  confined  himself  more  exclusively  to  jurispru- 
dence than  his  father.  Other  juridical  fragments 
of  Cato  are  given  by  Dirksen  in  his  u  Bruchst'ucke 
aua  den  Sen  rifle  n  der  Roroischen  Juristen,"  p.  44,&c 

Cato,  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  life,  com- 
menced an  historical  work  entitled  u  Origincs,"  of 
which  many  fragments  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  probably  published  in  parts  from  time  to  time 
as  the  several  books  were  completed.  Livy  (xxxiv. 
5),  in  a  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tribune  Valerius  during  the  consulship  of  Cato, 
makes  Valerius  quote  the  Origines  in  reply  to  their 
author;  but  this  is  generally  thought  to  be  an 
anachronism.  The  first  book  contained  the  history 
of  the  Roman  kings ;  the  second  and  third  treated 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  from  these 
two  books  the  whole  work  derived  its  title.  There 
was  a  blank  in  the  history  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punk 
war,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  fourth  book. 
The  events  of  the  second  Punic  war  were  related 
in  the  fifth  book,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  con- 
tinued the  narrative  to  the  year  of  Catos  death. 
(Nepos,  Cato,  3.)  It  is  said,  by  Nepos,  Oellius, 
and  Pliny  (H.N.  viii.  o),  that  he  suppressed  the 
names  of  the  generals  who  carried  on  the  wars 
which  he  rebates ;  but  the  remaining  fragments 
shew  that  he  made  at  least  some  exceptions  to  this 
practice.  He  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  industrious 
and  learned  antiquary ;  but  Livy,  in  his  early  de- 
cads,  makes  no  use  of  the  Orieines.    According  to 
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Dionysiits  (i.  74)  Cato  placed  the  building  of  Rome 
in  the  1 32nd  year  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  in  the 
first  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  u.  c.  751.  The  best 
collection  of  the  remains  of  the  Origines  is  in 
Kra use's  Vitae  d  Fragmtnta  Vet.  JiisL  Ram.  Berlin, 
1833. 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  written 
by  Cornelias  Nepos,  Plutarch,  and  Aureb' us  Victor. 
Many  additional  particulars  of  his  history  are  to 
be  collected  from  Livy,  who  portrays  his  character 
in  a  splendid  and  celebrated  passage  (xxxix.  40). 
Some  facts  of  importance  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
Cicero,  especially  from  his  Colo  Major  or  de 
Senedute,  and  his  Brutus.  By  Liter  writers  he 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman  virtue,  and 
few  names  occur  oftener  in  the  classics  than 
his.  Much  has  been  written  upon  him  by  the 
moderns.  There  arc  some  l^atin  verses  upon  Cato 
in  the  Juvenilia  of  Theodore  Bcza.  Majansius 
{ad  XXX  JCtas)  composed  his  life  with  remark- 
able diligence,  collecting  and  comparing  nearly  all 
the  ancient  authorities,  except  n  few  which  were 
discreditable  to  his  hero.  (Sec  also  Wetzel's  Ex- 
cursus in  his  edition  of  Cic.  de  Sened.  p.  256,  &c; 
De  M.  Porcii  Culonis  Vita  Studiis  et  Scriptis,  in 
Schneider's  "Seriptores  Rci  Rusticae,"  voL  i.  p.irs 
ii.  init. ;  Bayle,  Diet.  i.v.  fortius;  Krause,  Vitae  et 
Praym,  &c.  pp.  89-97;  O.  E.  Weber,  Comutmtatio  de 
At.  Porcii  Catonis  Censarii  Vita  et  Aforibu*,  Bremae, 
1831 ;  and  Gerlach,  Scipio  unJ  Cato,  in  Schweitz- 
erischca  Museum  fur  historische  Wissenschaften, 
1837;  above  all,  Drumann,  O'csch.  Roms,  v.  pp. 
97—148.) 

2.  M.  PoRcitrs  Cato  Licimanitr,  a  Roman 
jurist,  the  son  of  Cato  the  Censor  by  his  first  wife 
Licinia,  and  thence  called  Licinianus  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  half-brother,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the 
son  of  Salonia.  His  father  paid  great  attention  to 
his  education,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  and 
studied  to  preserve  his  young  mind  from  every 
immoral  Uiint.  lie  was  taught  to  ride,  to  swim, 
to  wrestle,  to  fence,  and,  perhaps  to  the  injury  of 
a  weak  constitution,  was  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
of  cold  and  heat  in  order  to  harden  his  frame. 
The  Censor  would  not  allow  his  learned  slave 
Chilo  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son,  lest 
the  boy  should  acquire  slavish  notions  or  habits, 
but  wrote  lessons  of  history  for  him  in  large  letters 
with  his  own  hsind,  and  afterwards  composed  a 
kind  of  Encyclopaedia  for  his  use.  Under  such 
tuition,  the  young  Cato  became  a  wise  and  virtuous 
man.  He  first  entered  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
served,  8.  c,  173,  in  Liguria  under  the  consul  M. 
Popilius  Laenas.  The  legion  to  which  he  belonged 
having  been  disbanded,  he  took  the  military  oath 
a  second  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  legally  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.  (Cic.  de  Of.  I  11.)  In  R.  c  168,  he 
fought  against  Perseus  at  Pydna  under  the  consul 
Acmilius  Paullus,  whose  daughter,  Aemilia  Tertia, 
he  afterwards  married.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  by  his  personal  prowess  in  a  combat 
in  which  he  first  lost  and  finally  recovered  his 
•word.  The  details  of  this  combat  arc  related 
with  variations  by  several  authors.  (Plut.  Cat. 
Muj.  20;  Justin,  xxxiii.  2;  VaL  Max.  iii.  12. 
§  16;  Frontin.  Strat.  iv.  5.  §  17.)  He  returned 
to  the  troops  on  his  own  side  covered  with  wounds 
and  was  received  with  applause  by  the  consul, 
who  gave  him  his  discharge  in  order  that  he  might 
get  cured.    Here  again  hi*  father  seems  to  have 


cautioned  him  to  take  no  further  part  in  battle,  at 
after  his  discharge  he  was  no  longer  a  soldier. 
(Plut  Qttacst.  Hum.  39.) 

Henceforward  he  appears  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  be  attained 
considerable  eminence.  In  the  obscure  and  corrupt 
fragment  of  Pomponius  de  Oriaine  Juris  (Dig.  1. 
tit.  2.  §  38),  after  mentioning  Sextus  and  PuMios 
Aelius  and  Publius  Atilius,  the  author  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  two  Catos  as  follows :  **  Hos  sects  to* 
ad  aliquid  est  Cato.  Deinde  M.  Cato,  princeps 
Porciae  familiae,  cujus  et  libri  extant ;  sed  plurimi 
filii  ejus  ;  ex  quibus  caeteri  oriuntur."  Tbis  pas- 
sage seems  to  speak  of  a  Cato  before  the  Censor, 
but  Pomponius  wrote  in  paragraphs,  devoting  one 
to  each  succession  of  jurists,  and  the  word  Deimde 
commences  that  of  the  Catos,  though  the  Censor 
had  been  mentioned  by  anticipation  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  From  the  Catos,  father 
and  son  {ex  (ptibus),  the  subsequent  jurist*  traced 
their  succession.  Apollinaris  Sulpicius,  in  that 
passage  of  Gellius  (xiii.  18)  which  is  the  principal 
authority  with  respect  to  the  genealogy  of  the 
Cato  family,  speaks  of  the  son  as  having  written 
**egregios  de  juris  diaciplina  libros."  Fcstus  (#.  r. 
Mundus)  cites  the  commentarii  juris  civilis  of  Cato, 
probably  the  son,  and  Paullus  (Dig.  45.  tit  1. 
s.  4.  §  1 )  cites  Cato's  1  5th  book.  Cicero  {de  OraU 
ii.  33)  censures  Cato  and  Brutus  for  introducing 
in  their  published  responsa  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  consulted  them.  Celsus  (Dig.  50.  tit.  1 6.  s.  98. 
§  I )  cites  an  opinion  of  Cato  concerning  the  inter- 
calary month,  and  the  regula  or  sententia  Catoniana 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  The  regula 
Catoniana  was  a  celebrated  rule  of  Roman  law  to 
the  effect,  that  a  legacy  should  never  be  valid  un- 
less it  would  have  been  valid  if  the  testator  had 
died  immediately  after  he  had  made  his  will.  This 
rule  (which  had  several  exceptions)  was  a  particu- 
lar case  of  a  more  general  maxim :  M  Quod  initio 
non  valet,  id  tractu  temporis  non  potest  convak*- 
cere.*'  The  greater  celebrity  of  the  son  as  a  jurist, 
and  the  language  of  the  citations  from  Cato,  render 
it  likely  that  the  son  is  the  Cato  of  the  Digest 
From  the  manner  in  which  Cato  is  mentioned  in 
the  Institutes  (Inst  1.  tit  11.  §  12),—"  Apud 
Catonem  bene  scriptum  rcfert  antiquitas," — it  may 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  known  only  at  second 
hand  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

He  died  when  praetor  designator,  about  R  c 
152,  a  few  years  before  his  father,  who  bore  his 
loss  with  resignation,  and,  on  the  ground  of 
poverty,  gave  him  a  frugal  funeral.  (Li v.  EpU. 
48  ;  comp.  Cic.  de  Scnect.  19.) 

(Majansius,  ad  XXX  JCtos,  I  1—113  ;  E.  L. 
Harnier,  de  Regula  Catoniaxa,  Heidclb.  1820  j 
Drumann's  Rom.  v.  p.  149.) 

3.  M.  Porch's  Cato  Salonianvs,  the  son  of 
Cato  the  censor  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  was 
born  b.  c.  154,  when  his  father  had  completed  his 
80th  year,  and  about  two  years  before  the  death 
of  his  step-brother.  He  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  five  years  old,  and  lived  to  attain  the  praetor- 
ship,  in  which  office  he  died.  (GclL  xiii.  19; 
Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  27.)  ^ 

4.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  elder  son  of  Cato  Lici- 
nianus. [No.  2.]  Like  his  grandfather,  the 
Censor,  he  was  a  vehement  orator,  and  left  behind 
him  many  written  speeches.  In  &  c  118,  he 
was  consul  with  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  and  in  the  sant ■■• 
year  died  in  Africa,  whither  he  had  proceeded 
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probably  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  differences 
between  the  heirs  of  Micipsa  in  Numidia.  (GelL 
mi  IP;  Liv.  EpU.  lxii.) 

5.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  younger  son  of  Cato  Li- 
rinianus  [No.  2],  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a 
auddliny  orator.   {Brut.  '28. )     In"  his  youth  he 
wa*  a  Mower  of  Tib.  Gracchus.    In  a  c  114, 
ke  iu  consul  with  Acilius  Balbus,  and  in  the 
•am*  rear  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province, 
la  Tbrace,  be  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the 
Scordwi   His  army  was  cut  off  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  be  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
uoogh  Ammiaous  Marcellinus  erroneously  states 
thai  ke  was  slain,  (xxvii.  4.  §4.)  Disappointed 
of  b»ty  in  war,  he  endeavoured  to  indemnify  him- 
self by  extortions  in  Macedonia.    For  this  be  was 
accued  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  Afterwards, 
be  sppean  to  have  served  as  a  legate  in  the  war 
Jujrurtha  in  Africa,  where  he  was  won  over 
by  the  king.    In  order  to  escape  condemnation  on 
tkis  cnarge,  in  a,  a  110,  he  went  to  Tarraco  in 
Spain,  and  became  a  citizen  of  that  town.  (Cic. 
pro  Bali.  11.)  He  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
»ith  bit  elder  brother.    (Veil.  Pat  ii.  8  ;  Eutrop. 
i'.'J4;  Cici«  Vcrr.  iii.  80,  iv.  10.) 
<5.  M.  Porcivs  Cato,  son  of  No.  3,  and  father 
Cato  of  Utica.    He  was  a  friend  of  Sulla,  whose 
piwcriptions  he  did  not  live  to  see.     He  was 
trboniis  plebis,  and  died  when  a  candidate  for  the 
Factorship.  (Gell.  xiii.  19;  Pint.  Cat.  Min.  1-3.) 
firero,  in  discussing  how  far  a  vendor  is  bound  to 
disclose  to  a  purchaser  the  defect*  of  the  thing 
»JJ,  mentions  a  decision  of  Cato  on  the  trial  of  an 
arbitraria,  in  which  Calpurnins  was  plaintiff 
""d  Claudius  defendant.    The  plaintiff,  having 
ken  ordered  by  the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house 
<*>  the  Mons  Caelia  because  it  obstructed  the 
apices,  sold  it  to  the  defendant  without  giving 
Bflkce  of  the  order.  The  defendant  was  obliged  to 
obey  a  similar  order,  and  brought  an  action  to 
ntorer  damages  for  the  fraud.    Upon  these  facts, 
f  a*>  decided  in  favour  of  the  purchaser.    (De  Off 

•  •  L  Porous  Cato,  the  son  of  No.  3,  and 
^  of  Cato  of  Utica,  attached  himself  to  the 
F^rcj  of  the  senate.   In  the  year  B.  c.  100,  he  was 
tnbone  of  the  plebs,  and  in  that  office  opposed  the 
ittoapts  of  L.  Apuleius  Satu minus,  and  assisted 
10  rejecting  a  rogation  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
Metelhis  Numidicus.    In  the  social  war,  b.  c.  90, 
ke  (defeated  the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  following  year 
consul  with  Pompeius  Strabo.     On  one  oc- 
a  portion  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  town 
rabble,  was  instigated  to  disobedience  and  mutiny 
ky  the  impudent  prating  of  one  C.  Titius.  He  lost 
kjs  life  in  an  unlucky  skirmish  with  the  Marxians, 
Lake  Fucinus,  at  the  end  of  a  successful 
kttle.   It  was  thought  by  some  that  his  death 
*as  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
vt  of  the  younger  Marios ;  for  Cato  had  boasted 
&tt  hii  own  achievements  were  equal  to  the  Cira- 
•aaa  victory  of  Mariua  the  father.   (Liv.  EpU. 
Oros,  v.  17.) 
&  M.  Foftcxus  Cato,  son  of  No.  4.  After 
feeing  been  curule  aedile  and  praetor,  he  obtained 
government  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  where  he 
(GelJ.  xiii  19.) 
f.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  No.  6  by  Livia, 
^ai-grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  surnamed 
t-^eenais  from  Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was 
*n»  a  c  95.    In  early  childhood  be  lost  both  his 
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parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
mother's  brother,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with 
his  sister  Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  While 
yet  of  tender  age,  he  gave  token  of  a  certain  sturdy 
independence.  The  Italian  socii  were  now  seeking 
the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  Q.  Pompaedius 
Silo  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  Drusus  on  their 
side.  Silo  playfully  asked  Cato  and  his  half-bro- 
ther Q.  Caepio  if  they  would  not  take  his  part 
with  their  uncle.  Caepio  at  once  smiled  and  said 
he  would,  but  Cato  frowned  and  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  he  would  not,  though  Silo  pretended  that 
he  was  going  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window  for 
his  refusal.  This  story  has  been  doubted  on  the 
ground  that,  as  Drusus  lost  his  life  n.  c.  91,  Cato 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  years  old,  and 
consequently  was  not  of  an  age  to  form  an  opinion 
on  public  affairs  at  the  time  when  it  is  stated  to 
have  occurred.  This  criticism  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  due  value  by  those  who  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  anecdote,  and  know  the  manner  in  which 
little  boys  are  commonly  addressed. 

After  the  death  of  Drusus,  Cato  was  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  Sarpedoii,  who  found  him  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  more  easily  led  by  argument 
than  authority.  He  had  not  that  quick  apprehen- 
sion and  instinctive  tact  which  make  learning  to 
some  happily-organized  children  a  constant  but 
unobtrusive  growth.  He  did  not  trust,  and  ob- 
serve, and  feel,  but  he  acquired  his  knowledge  by 
asking  questions  and  receiving  explanations.  That 
which  he  thus  acquired  slowly  he  retained  tena- 
ciously. His  temper  was  like  his  intellect :  it  was 
not  easily  roused ;  but,  being  roused,  it  was  not 
easily  calmed.  The  child  was  father  to  the  man. 
Throughout  his  life,  the  same  want  of  flexibility 
and  gradation  was  one  of  his  obvious  defects.  Ho 
had  none  of  that  almost  unconscious  intuition 
by  which  great  men  modify  the  erroneous  results 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  take  hints  from  passing 
events.  There  was  in  bira  no  accommodation  to 
circumstances,  no  insight  into  the  windings  of  cha- 
racter, no  power  of  gaining  influence  by  apt  and 
easy  insinuation.  The  influence  he  gained  was 
due  to  his  name  for  high  and  stubborn  virtue. 

As  a  boy  he  took  little  interest  in  the  childish 
pursuits  of  his  fellows.  He  rarely  smiled,  and  ho 
exhibited  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  was  not  to 
be  cajoled  by  flattery  nor  daunted  by  violence. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  unsocial  individu- 
ality which  attracted  notice  and  inspired  respect. 
Once,  at  the  game  of  Trials,  he  rescued  by  force 
from  a  bigger  boy  a  youth  sentenced  to  prison  who 
appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and,  burning  with 
passion,  led  him  home  accompanied  by  his  com- 
rades. When  Sulla  gave  to  the  noble  youths  of 
Rome  the  military  game  called  Troja,  and  proposed 
as  their  leaders  the  son  of  his  wife  Mctella  and 
Sex.  Pompeius,  the  boys  with  one  accord  cried 
out  for  Cato  in  place  of  Sextus.  Sarpcdon  took 
him  occasionally,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sulla,  his  late  father's 
friend.    The  tortures  and  executions  which  some- 


times were  conducted  in  Sul 


rase  made  it  re- 


semble (in  the  words  of  Plutarch)  44  the  place  of 
the  damned."  On  one  of  his  visits,  seeing  the 
heads  of  several  illustrious  citizens  carried  forth, 
and  hearing  with  indignation  the  suppressed  groans 
of  those  who  were  present,  ho  turned  to  his  pre- 
ceptor with  the, question  **  Why  docs  no  one 
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that  tyrant  ?"  a  Because,"  answered  Sarpedon, 
**men  fear  him  more  strongly  than  they  hate  him." 
**  Why  then,"  subjoined  Cato,  "  would  you  not  let 
me  hare  a  sword,  that  I  might  put  him  to  death, 
and  restore  my  country  to  freedom  ?"  This  out- 
break induced  his  tutor  to  watch  him,  lest  he 
should  attempt  something  desperate. 

He  received  120  talents  as  his  share  of  his  fa- 
ther's fortune,  and,  being  now  his  own  master, 
still  further  contracted  his  expenditure,  hitherto 
extremely  moderate.  He  addicted  himself  to  poli- 
tical studies,  and  practised  in  solitude  oratorical 
declamation.  As  he  hated  luxury  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  self-denial,  the  precepts  of  the  Porch 
found  favour  in  his  sight ;  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Antipater  of  Tyre,  be  pursued  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  devotee  the  ethical  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics.  The  virtue  be  chiefly  worshipped  was  a 
rigid  justice,  not  only  unmoved  by  favour,  but 
rejecting  the  corrective  of  equity  and  mercy. 

Differing  widely  in  disposition  and  natural  gifts 
from  his  great  ancestor  the  Censor,  he  yet  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  model,  adopted  his  principles,  and 
imitated  his  conduct.  His  constitution  was  natu- 
rally vigorous,  and  he  endeavoured  to  harden  it 
still  more  by  excessive  toiL  He  travelled  bare- 
bended  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  amid  the  win- 
ter snow.  When  hit  friends  were  making  long 
journeys  on  horseback,  be  accompanied  them  on 
foot  In  illness  and  fever,  he  passed  his  hours 
alone,  not  bearing  any  witness  of  his  physical  in- 
firmities. He  was  singular  in  his  dress,  preferring, 
by  way  of  sober  contrast,  a  dark  purple  to  the  rich 
crimson  then  in  vogue,  and  he  often  appeared  in 
public  after  dinner  without  shoes  or  tunic  Up  to 
bis  twent^th  year,  his  inseparable  companion  was 
his  half-brother,  Q.  Scrvilius  Caepio,  to  whom  he 
was  affectionately  attached.  When  Caepio  whs 
raised  for  nis  moderation  and  frugality,  he  ac- 
nowledged  that  he  was  but  a  Sippius  (a  notorious 
prodigal)  when  compared  with  Cato.  Thus  Cato 
became  a  mark  for  the  eyes  of  the  throng.  Vicious 
luxury  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  pointed  to  as  the  natural  successor  of 
his  ancestor  in  reforming  manners,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  old,  simple,  undegenerate  Roman.  It 
is  much  to  become  a  type  of  a  national  character. 

The  first  occasion  of  his  appearance  in  public 
life  was  connected  with  the  name  of  his  ancestor. 
The  elder  Cato  in  his  censorship  had  erected  and 
dedicated  a  building  called  the  Porcia  Basilica.  In 
this  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
transact  business.  There  was  a  column  in  the 
way  of  the  benches  where  they  sat,  and  they  de- 
tennined either  to  remove  it  altogether  or  to  change 
its  place.  ThiB  proposition  called  forth  the  younger 
Cato,  who  successfully  resisted  the  measure  in  a 
speech  which  was  graceful  while  it  was  cutting, 
and  was  elevated  in  tone  without  any  of  the  tu- 
mour of  juvenile  declamation. 

Cato  was  capable  of  warm  and  tender  attach- 
ment, and  much  that  was  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
character  was  enhanced  by  early  disappointment 
and  blighted  affection.  Lcpida  had  been  betrothed 
to  Metellus  Scipio,  who  broke  off  the  match.  Free 
once  more,  she  was  wooed  by  Cato ;  but  the  atten- 
tions of  a  new  admirer  recalled  the  ardour  of  her 
former  lover,  who  sued  again,  and  was  again  ac- 
cepted. Stung  to  the  quick,  Cato  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends,  from 
exposing  himself  by  going  to  law,  and  expended 


the  bitterness  of  his  wrath  against  Scipio  in  satiri- 
cal iambics.  He  soon  afterwards  married  Aula, 
the  daughter  of  Serranus,  but  was  obliped  to  divot* 
her  for  adultery  after  she  had  borne  him  two  chil- 
dren. 

He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer,  at 
72,  under  the  consul  Gellius  Poblicola,  in  the  kt- 
vile  war  of  Spartacns.  He  joined  the  army  rather 
from  a  desire  to  be  near  Caepio,  who  was  triluin. 
railitnm,  than  out  of  any  love  for  a  military  life. 
In  this  new  career  he  had  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself ;  but  his  observation  of  discip- 
line was  perfect,  and  in  courage  he  was  new 
found  wanting.  The  general  offered  him  military 
rewards,  which  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  be 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.  For  this 
was  reckoned  perverse  and  cross-grained,  bat  k» 
own  estimate  of  his  services  was  not  perhaps  miici 
below  the  mark.  He  had  many  of  the  quality 
which  make  a  good  soldier,  but  of  that  peculiar 
genius  which  constitutes  a  great  general  lie  bad 
not  a  spark. 

About  the  year  b.  c.  67,  he  became  a  caodito 
for  the  post  of  tribunes  militant,  and  obeyed  the 
law  by  canvassing  without  noraenclatores.  He 
was  elected,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  pr©praet*>: 
M.  Rubrius  in  Macedonia.  Here  he  was  appointed 
to  command  a  legion,  and  he  won  the  esteem  and 
attachment  of  the  soldiery  by  the  force  of  rp«*  n. 
by  sharing  all  their  labours,  and  by  a  strict  atten- 
tion  to  his  duty.  He  treated  them  as  rational 
beings,  not  as  mere  machines,  and  be  preserved 
order  without  harsh  punishments  or  lavish  bribes, 
But  the  life  of  the  camp  was  ill  suited  to  bis  tro- 
perament.  Hearing  that  the  famous  Stoic  phiU- 
sophcr  Athenodorus,  surnamed  Cordylion,  wa»  3*. 
Pergamus,  he  obtained  a  free  legation,  which  jaw 
him  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  travelled  to 
Asia  in  search  of  the  philosopher,  and  sucred-V. 
in  persuading  Athenodorus  to  return  with  bio  t» 
Macedonia.  This  was  deemed  by  Cato  a  gn-aw 
triumph  than  the  capture  of  a  rich  city,  for  the 
Stoic  had  refused  repeated  offers  of  friendship  and 
society  from  kings  and  emperors. 

Cato  was  now  doomed  to  sutler  a  severe  nu»- 
fortune,  and  to  put  to  the  test  all  the  lessons  of  hit 
philosophy.  Servilius  Caepio,  on  his  way  to  A^u. 
was  taken  ill  at  A  en  us,  a  town  of  Thrace.  &*> 
was  informed  of  this  by  letter,  and,  embark  in; 
without  delay  in  a  Email  vessel,  set  sail  in  itarsj 
weather  from  Thessalonica ;  bat  he  did  not  arrire 
in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  brother. 
The  tumult  of  his  grief  was  excessive.  He  on- 
braced  the  corpse  with  tears  and  cries,  and 
no  expense  in  the  splendour  of  the  funeral  H* 
sent  back  to  the  provincials  their  preferred  gift' » 
money,  and  paid  them  for  the  odours  and  prrcwoi 
vestments  which  they  contributed  to  the  sad  s> 
lemnity.  At  the  cost  of  eight  talents,  be  erecvd 
to  the  memory  of  Caepio  a  polished  monnru«r.t  of 
Thasian  marble  in  the  market-place  at  Aenus. 

He  now  returned  to  Rome  in  a  ship  which  con- 
veyed the  ashes  of  his  brother.  At  Rose  hi* 
time  was  divided  between  the  lessons  of  philosophy 
from  the  lips  of  Athenodorus,  the  advocacy  h« 
friends*  causes  in  the  forum,  and  the  studies  that 
were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  political  office*. 
He  was  now  of  an  age  to  offer  himself  for  ^' 
quaeatorahip,  but  he  detennined  not  to  pat  hirW 
forward  as  a  candidate  until  he  was  master  of  the 
details  of  hts  duties.    He  was  able  to  purchsK  bt 
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fire  talents  a  book  which  contained  the  pecuniary 
account*  of  the  quaestonhip  from  the  time  of  Sulla, 
and  this  he  attentively  perused.  Further,  he 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  relating 
to  the  public  treasure.  Armed  with  this  know- 
ledge, be  was  elected  to  the  quaestonhip.  The 
scribe*  and  subordinate  clerks  of  the  treasury,  ac- 
customed to  the  routine  of  official  business  and 
official  documents,  relied  upon  their  own  expe- 
rience and  the  ignorance  of  ordinary  quaestors, 
and  thus  were  able  to  teach  their  teachers  and 
to  rule  their  rulers.  Cato  broke  in  upon  this 
official  monopoly,  which  had  been  made  a  cover 
for  much  fraud  and  abuse,  and,  m  spite  of  the  re- 
sistance which  might  have  been  expected  from  such 
an  interested  swarm,  he  muted  and  exposed  their 
misdeeds.  The  debts  that  were  due  from  the  state 
to  individuals  he  promptly  paid,  and  he  rigidly  de- 
manded prompt  payment  of  the  debts  that  were 
due  to  the  state.  He  took  effectual  measures  to 
prevent  the  falsification  of  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  other  public  documents  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  quaestors.  He 
obliged  the  informers  who  had  received  blood-money 
from  Sulla  out  of  the  public  treasure  to  refund 
their  ill-gotten  gains.  His  colleagues,  who  were  at 
first  offended  at  his  strictness,  finding  that  he  con- 
tinued to  act  with  impartiality  and  upon  consistent 
principle,  sought  to  avoid  bis  reproach  and  began 
to  admire  his  conduct.  By  his  honest  and  de- 
termined administration  he  replenished  the  trea- 
sury, and  quitted  office  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amid  the  general  applause  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  termination  of  his 
quaestonhip  he  went  a  second  time  to  Asia,  upon 
the  invitation  of  king  Deiotarus,  his  father's 
friend,  for,  as  Drumann  has  observed  (Ue$chidUe 
/foots,  v.  p.  157)*  the  narrative  of  Plutarch,  who 
makes  the  events  of  his  Asiatic  journey  anterior 
to  his  quaestonhip,  is  beset  with  numerous  diffi- 
culties and  anachronisms.  In  his  travels  in  the 
east,  he  neglected  that  external  splendour  to  which 
the  Orientals  were  accustomed,  and  sometimes  was 
treated  with  slight  on  account  of  the  meanness 
of  his  equipage  and  apparel.  By  Pompey,  Cato 
was  received  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect, 
and  this  external  show  of  honour  from  the  great 
man  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  turned,  considerably 
exalted  Cato's  dignity  and  importance  elsewhere. 
Hut  there  was  no  cordiality  in  Pompey's  welcome. 
The  visitor,  who  seemed  to  be  a  damper  upon  his  free 
command,  was  not  invited  to  stay,  and  was  dis- 
missed without  regret. 

Deiotarus,  upon  the  arrival  of  Cato,  offered  him 
all  kinds  of  presents,  and  pressed  their  acceptance 
with  an  earnestness  which  offended  his  guest,  who 
departed  early  on  the  following  day.  Upon  reach- 
ing Pessinus,  Cato  found  that  still  richer  presents 
had  been  sent  on  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  be- 
s*«cching  him,  if  he  would  not  take  them  himself, 
to  let  his  atu-ndunu  take  them  ;  but,  much  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  some  of  his  attendants,  ho  re- 
jected this  specious  bribery  too. 

Upon  Cato's  return  to  Rome,  a.  c.  63,  he  found 
Locullua,  who  had  married  one  of  his  half-sisters, 
Serrilia,  before  the  gates  soliciting  a  triumph  for 
his  success  against  Mithridate*.  In  obtaining  this 
ofiject,  he  succeeded  by  the  assistance  of  Cato  and 
the  nobility,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Meramius  and  other  creatures  of  Pompey. 

Cato  was  now  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  suit- 


able candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  but  he  declined 
to  stand  for  that  office,  and  determined  to  past 
some  time  at  his  country  seat  in  Lucania  in  the 
company  of  his  books  and  his  philosophers.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  long  train  of  baggage,  and  was 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  Metellus  N  epos,  who 
was  hastening  from  Pompey's  army  to  seek  the 
tribuneship.  His  resolution  was  at  once  taken. 
He  determined  to  oppose  this  emissary  of  Pompey, 
and,  after  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  country, 
reappeared  in  Home.  He  compared  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Metellus  to  a  thunderbolt  falling  upon 
the  state,  but  his  own  arrival  equally  surprised 
his  friends.  The  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of 
Pompey's  power  and  designs,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
vote  for  him,  aud  be  succeeded  in  gaining  his  own 
election,  but  not  in  ousting  Metellus.  One  of  his 
first  acts  after  -his  election  was  the  prosecution  of 
L.  Licinius  Muracna  for  bribery  at  the  consular 
comitia;  bnt  Muraena,  who  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Crassus,  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges.  This  (b.  c.  63)  was  the  famous  year 
of  Cicero's  consulship,  and  of  the  suppression  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy.  Cuto  supported  the  consul 
in  proposing  that  the  conspirators  should  suffer 
death,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  to  Cicero  the 
name  of  pater  patriae.  It  was  Cato's  speech  of 
the  5th  of  December  which  determined  the  senate, 
previously  wavering  from  the  force  of  Caesar's 
oratory.  The  severer  sentence  was  carried,  and 
Cato's  part  in  this  transaction  occasioned  a  rupture 
between  him  and  Caesar,  whom  he  charged  with 
being  a  secret  accomplice  of  Catiline.  Plutarch 
{Cuio  Minor, 23)  speaks  of  Cato's  speech  as  extant, 
and  says  that  it  was  taken  down  by  short-hand 
writers  placed  in  the  senate- house  for  that  purpose 
by  Cicero.  Sallust  gives  two  well-known  orations 
as  the  speeches  of  Caesar  and  Cato,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only  is  the  language 
Sallust's  own,  but  that  the  fabricated  speeches 
differ  considerably  in  several  particulars  from 
those  which  were  actually  delivered. 

The  crushing  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  was  an 
important  step,  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
political  theories  of  Cato,  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Induced  by  the  example  of  Sulla,  several 
ambitious  men  were  now  aspiring  to  supreme 
power,  and  those  who,  like  Catiline,  endeavoured 
to  grasp  it  in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  popular 
tumult  and  anarchy,  were  not  the  most  formidable. 
The  wealth  of  Crassus  and  the  character  and 
position  of  Pompey  were  directed  to  the  same  end. 
Caesar,  who  had  watched  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, and,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  most  likely 
have  been  the  person  to  profit  by  its  success  saw 
their  object,  and  had  the  address  to  baffle  their 
schemes.  Pompey,  his  more  formidable  rival, 
wished  to  obtain  supreme  power  by  constitutional 
means,  and  waited  in  hope  of  a  voluntary  sur- 
render ;  but  he  had  not  the  unscrupulous  courage 
which  would  have  been  required  to  seize  it,  or  to 
keep  it  when  gained.  Caesar,  of  a  more  daring, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  intellect,  was  not  re- 
strained by  similar  scruples.  He  contrived  by 
entering  into  a  combination  with  Pompey  and 
Crassus  to  detach  both  from  the  senatorial  party, 
from  which  they  were  already  estranged  by  their 
own  unambiguous  ambition.  Cato  wished  to  de- 
feat this  combination,  but  the  measures  he  resorted 
to  were  clumsy  and  injudicious.  His  opposition 
to  Pompey  was  conducted  iu  a  manner  which  pro- 
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moted  the  view*  of  Caesar,  who  turned  every  com- 
bination of  event*  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
aggrandizement,  and  availed  himself  at  once  of  the 
influence  of  Pompey  and  the  wealth  of  Crassus. 
The  state  of  political  parties  at  Rome  was  now 
such,  that  neither  energy  nor  foresight  coald  long 
have  retarded  the  downfall  of  the  republic.  The 
party  of  the  senate  professed  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient doctrines  of  the  constitution,  clinging  in 
practice  to  oligarchical  principles,  but  it  possessed 
in  its  ranks  no  man  of  great  popularity  or  com- 
manding political  genius.  Lucullus  had  often  led 
his  troops  to  victory,  and  had  considerable  influence 
over  the  army,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  vast  wealth  he  had  acquired  in  Asia 
to  the  leadership  of  the  party  of  the  nobles.  Had 
he  not  lacked  ambition,  he  might  have  given  the 
senate  effectual  support.  Cato  attached  himself  to 
the  senate,  and  may  be  numbered  among  its 
leaders ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  chief  coadjutors  in 
the  same  cause,  Catulua  and  Cicero,  could  boast  of 
that  practical  ability  and  ready  command  of 
resources  which  were  wanting  at  the  present 
crisis.  He  was  far  better  suited  for  contemplation 
than  for  action,  and  would  have  been  more  at 
home,  more  happy,  and  not  less  useful,  in  the 
calm  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy,  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  public  life.  A  man  more 
pure  and  disinterested  could  not  be  found.  His 
opinion  as  a  judex  and  his  testimony  as  a  witness 
were  regarded  as  almost  decisive.  Such  was  the 
reverence  for  his  character,  that  when  he  went 
into  the  theatre  during  the  games  of  Flora,  given 
by  Messius,  the  dancing-women  were  not  required 
to  exhibit  their  performances  in  their  accustomed 
nudity ;  but  when  Cato  learned  from  Savonius 
that  his  presence  damped  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  he  retired  amidst  applause.  The  conduct 
of  his  political  friends  was  analogous.  They  rather 
praised  than  imitated  his  virtues,  and  those  who 
praised  him  liked  him  best  when  he  was  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  impose  restraint  upon  their  ac- 
tions. Irregularity  and  corruption  were  so  general, 
that  an  honest  man,  in  order  to  do  good,  must  have 
been  master  of  remarkable  discretion,  whereas  the 
straightforward  mid  uncompromising  strictness  of 
Cato  generally  appeared  ill-timed,  and  was  deemed 
better  suited  to  the  imaginary  republic  of  Plato 
than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman  people. 

In  the  year  of  his  tribunate  he  opposed  the  pro- 
position of  Metellus  Nepos  to  recall  Pompey  from 
Asia,  and  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  legions 
against  Catiline.  Cato  exerted  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  riot  to  prevent  the  voting  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  exposed  himself  to  considerable  personal 
danger  without  much  prudence  or  much  dignity. 
In  a  c.  60,  he  opposed  the  rogation  of  the  tribune 
L.  Flavius  to  reward  Pompey 's  veterans  with 
allotments  of  land.  Caesar,  when  he  was  return- 
ing from  Spain,  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
and  desired  in  the  meantime  to  be  allowed,  though 
absent,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  resolution  to  this  effect  from 
being  carried  on  the  day  when  it  was  proposed, 
Cato  spoke  against  time  until  sunset ;  but  Caesar 
renounced  his  triumph  and  gained  the  consulship. 
By  a  course  of  conduct  which  to  the  eyes  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  appeared  to  be  a  series  of 
half-measures  and  vacillating  policy,  Cato  desired 
to  prove  that,  while  some  were  for  Caesar  and  some 
for  Pompey,  he,  Cato,  was  for  the  commonwealth. 


Though  Cato  seemed  generally  to  waste  bis 
strength  in  ineffectual  efforts,  he  still  was  found  u 
be  a  trouble  and  a  hindrance  to  the  designs  of 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  They  accordingly 
got  Clodius,  during  his  tribunate,  to  propose  tint 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  should,  without  ereo  a 
plausible  pretext,  be  deprived  of  his  dominium, 
and  that  Cato  should  be  charged  with  the  task  of 
reuniting  the  island  to  the  Roman  empire,  sod  re- 
storing the  exiles  who  had  been  sent  to  Byzantium. 
Constitutionally  averse  to  active  military  meaHUw, 
as  well  as  benevolently  anxious  to  prevent  the  un- 
necessary shedding  of  blood,  Cato  sent  a  messenger 
to  Ptolemy  to  signify  the  determination  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  unfortunate  king  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  and  Cato  took  peaceable  pe* 
session  of  Cyprus,  and  sold  the  royal  treasures  at 
the  highest  price,  offending  some  of  his  friends, 
who  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by  cheap  bargaisi 
After  restoring  the  Byzantine  exiles,  and  niece*- 
fully  accomplishing  a  commission  which,  bowerer 
abstractedly  unjust,  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
undertake  by  his  duty  to  the  state,  he  returned  t> 
Rome  in  B.  c.  56,  displaying  to  the  eyes  of  die 
people  the  public  wealth  thus  acquired.  This  wry 
treasure  afterwards  came  to  the  hands  of  Cae>ar, 
and  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  repcbLo.-: 
liberty.  The  pecuniary  accounts  of  the  sale  by 
some  accident  were  lost,  and  Clodias  Pulcher  took 
occasion  to  accuse  Cato  of  embezzlement.  H» 
answer  was,  14  What  greater  disgrace  could  benll 
this  age,  than  that  Pulcher  should  be  an  scctuer or 
Cato  be  accused  ?**  (Senec.  Controvert,  v.  30.) 
Cicero,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  m^tr^ 
that  Clodius  was  not  legitimately  appointed  tri- 
bune, and  that  therefore  all  his  official  acts  «iibt 
to  be  annulled.  The  proposition  was  opposed  by 
Cato,  as  it  would  have  rendered  void  his  legate 
to  Cyprus.  This  affair  produced  a  marked  cold- 
ness between  Cicero  and  Cato. 

After  his  divorce  from  Atilia,  Cato  had  married 
Marcia,  the  daughter  of  Philippus,  and  badtaiw 
children  by  his  second  wife.  About  the  year  B.c 
£6  happened  that  strange  transaction  by  which  bt 
ceded  Marcia  to  his  friend  Q.  Hortensius,  with  tat 
consent  of  her  father.  At  the  death  of  HorteuMu* 
in  the  year  50,  he  took  her  back  again.  Heineco" 
(Antvj.  Rotiu  lib.  i.  append,  c.  47 T  infers,  from  the 
words  of  Plutarch  {Cato  A/fa.  25),  that  Cato  did 
not,  according  to  the  common  belief,  lend  his  wifc 
but  that  she  was  divorced  from  him  by  the  «n- 
mony  of  sale,  and  married  to  Hortensius.  He>- 
neccius  quotes  the  cose  as  an  instance  of  a  marriage 
contracted  by  coemtio  and  dissolved  by  rtmaanpatx. 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim  M  unumqnodqse  e» 
modo  dissolvitur  quo  coUigatum  est."  But  it  d*» 
not  appear  that  Cato  married  her  again  after  uV 
death  of  Hortensius,  and  yet  it  seems  that  sb« 
returned  to  her  former  relation  of  wife. 

Cato  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs.  I* 
B.  c.  55  he  actively  assisted  L.  Domitius  Abeno- 
Varbus  in  canvassing  for  the  consulship  again* 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  elected.  In  tb» 
election  riots  he  was  wounded,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped with  life.  With  no  better  success  was  be 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  proctorship  in  the  n« 
year  in  opposition  to  Vatinius.  He  would  not 
submit  to  employ  the  bribery  which  was  necessiri 
to  obtain  a  majority.  Again,  in  an  unsueceu^ 
opposition  to  the  Trebonian  law  conferring  eitri- 
ordinary  powers  upon  the  triumvirs,  we  find  ana 
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rapped  in  popular  tumults  and  personal  conflict. 
At  length,  b>  c  54,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  this 
tu  the  highest  office  to  which  he  attained.  His 
fiertiona  daring  his  praetorship  to  put  down  the 
notorious  bribery  of  the  consular  comitia  disgusted 
both  the  buyer*  and  the  sellers  of  rotes.  Again 
he  wu  attacked  bj  a  hooting  and  pelting  mob,  who 
pat  hi*  attendants  to  flight ;  but  be  persisted  in 
mounting  the  tribunal,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing 
the  violence  of  the  populace. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  when  the  senate  had 
to  make  choice  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  it 
naturally  wished  to  place  itself  under  the  pro  tec- 
tum of  the  former.  In  b.  c.  5*2,  Pompey  was  anx- 
xw  to  obtain  the  dictatorship;  but  as  the  nobles 
had  not  given  him  their  full  confidence,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  were  anxious  to  gratify  him,  Bi- 
bahu  proposed  that  he  should  be  created  sole  con- 
mJ,  and  in  this  proposition  was  supported  by  Cato. 
In  the  following  year,  Cato  himself,  mistrusting 
Pompey,  »as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  but 
he  would  not  bribe,  and  his  competitors,  S.  Sulpi- 
cu  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellua,  who  had  the  sup- 
port of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  were  elected.  On  the 
day  of  his  defeat,  Cato  amused  himself  with  play- 
iq£  at  ball,  and  renounced  for  ever  all  aspiration 
after  an  office  which  the  people  had  not  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  him. 

Od  the  commencement  of  the  aril  war,  a.  c.  49, 
Cato  supported  those  illegal  proceedings  [Cabsar, 
P-530J  which  gave  some  colour  of  right  to  the  hos- 
tit  preparations  of  Caesar.    On  the  approach  of 
Caeav  to  the  city,  Cato  took  flight  with  the  con- 
ral»  to  flflmpatni^  and  yielded  himself  up  to  un- 
iTiiling  grief.   From  that  day  forth  he  allowed 
ha  hair  to  grow ;  he  newer  after  wore  a  garland,  but 
■feme  that  Roman  blood  must  be  ahed,  whichever 
party  might  prevail,  he  determined  to  mourn  until 
hi*  death  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  country.    It  was 
a  l  ine  for  decisive  and  strong  measures.  Caesar 
wa  not  now  to  be  fought  by  laws  or  resolutions, 
aad  the  time  for  negotiation  was  past    Cato  re- 
commended  a  temporizing  policy.    Thoughts  of 
patriotic  philanthropy  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
He  made  Pompey  promise  to  pillage  no  Roman 
town,  and,  except  in  battle,  to  put  to  death  no 
J* tun  citizen. 
The  i*nate  entrusted  Cato,  as  propraetor,  with 
defence  of  Sicily;  but,  on  the  landing  of  Curio 
anth  three  of  Caesar  a  legions,  Cato,  thinking  pe- 
asant* useless,  instead  of  defending  the  island, 
night,  and  proceeded  to  join  Pompey  at  Dyr- 
nthhnn.  little  confidence  was  placed  in  his  mlli- 
<vy  skill,  or  in  the  course  that  he  would  pursue  if 
ha  party  succeeded ;  for,  though  it  was  now  his 
object  to  crush  the  rebellion  of  Caesar,  it  was 
fc»t  that  his  efforts  might  soon  be  directed  to 
taut  the  power  of  Pompey.   After  Pompey 's  vio- 
at  Dyrrachium,  Cato  "was  left  in  charge  of  the 
"■P,  and  was  thus  saved  from  being  present 
at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (a,  c  48.) 
After  this  battle,  he  set  sail  for  Corcyra  with  the 
xn"f*  and  the  fleet  left  in  his  charge ;  but  he 
nfcred  to  resign  his  command  to  Cicero,  who  was 
aow  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  with  Caesar, 
licero,  a  man  equally  incompetent  to  command, 
declined  the  offer.    Cato  now  proceeded  to  Africa, 
•here  he  hoped  to  find  Pompey ;  but  on  his  route 
be-  received  intelligence  from  Cornelia  of  Pom- 
fev1!  assassination.    After  a  circuitous  voyage,  he 
iixui  a  landing,  and  waa  admitted  by  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  Cyrene,  who  had  refused  to  open  their 
gates  to  Labienus. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c  47  Cato  marched 
his  troops  across  the  desert,  for  six  days  supporting 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  privation,  with  re- 
markable fortitude,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  Scipio  Me  tell  us,  Attius  Varus,  and  the  Nu- 
midian  Juba.  Here  arose  a  question  of  military 
precedence.  The  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ; 
but,  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  the  consular  Scipio.  Most  proba- 
bly he  was  glad  to  rid  himself  of  a  position  in 
which  immediate  action  appeared  inevitable,  and 
felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  responsi- 
bility to  which  his  shoulders  were  unequal.  Here 
the  mildness  of  his  disposition  was  again  manifest. 
He  resisted  the  counsel  of  Scipio  to  put  Utica  to 
the  sword,  and,  though  now  nothing  could  be  hoped 
but  a  putting-off  of  the  evil  day,  wisely  advised 
him  not  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement ;  but  Scipio 
disregarded  his  advice,  and  waa  utterly  routed  at 
Thapsus.  (April  6th,  a.  c.  46.)  Ail  Africa  now, 
with  the  exception  of  Utica,  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Caesar.  Cato  wanted  to  inspire  the  Ro- 
mans in  Utica  with  courage  to  stand  a  siege  ;  but 
they  quailed  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  were 
inclined  to  submit,  Plutarch  relates  in  detail  the 
events  which  now  occurred  at  Utica,  and  his  nar- 
rative exhibits  a  lamentable  picture  of  a  good  man 
standing  at  bay  with  fortune.  Careless  for  his 
own  safety,  or  rather  determined  not  to  live  under 
the  slavery  of  Caesar's  despotism,  Cato  yet  was 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
advised  them  to  flee,  accompanied  them  to  the  port, 
besought  them  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror, 
composed  the  speech  in  which  L.  Caesar  interceded 
for  them,  but  would  not  allow  his  own  name  to 
appear.  Bewildered  and  oppressed,  driven  into  a 
corner  where  his  irresolution  could  not  lurk,  and 
from  which  he  had  not  strength  to  break  forth,  ho 
deeply  felt  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  his  high 
personal  character  and  unbending  moral  dignity, 
and  to  leave  to  posterity  a  lofty  Roman  name,  wan 
— to  die.  For  the  particulars  of  his  death,  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  giving,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  graphic  account  of  Plutarch. 
After  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
perusing  Plato's  Phaedo  several  times,  he  stabbed 
himself  below  the  breast,  and  in  falling  overturned 
an  abacus.  His  friends,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up, 
found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  while  he  was 
fainting,  dressed  his  wound.  When  however  ho 
recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the  bandages,  let 
out  his  entrails,  and  expired,  B.  c  46,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

There  was  deep  grief  in  Utica  on  account  of  his 
death.  The  inhabitants  buried  him  on  the  coast, 
and  celebrated  his  funeral  with  much  pomp.  A 
statue,  with  sword  in  hand,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  spot,  and  was  still  standing  when 
Plutarch  wrote. 

Caesar  had  hastened  his  march  in  order  to  catch 
Cato  ;  but  arriving  too  late,  he  exclaimed,  44  Cato, 
I  grudge  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged 
me  the  glory  of  sparing  thy  life." 

The  only  existing  composition  of  Cato  (not  to 
count  the  speech  in  Salluat)  is  a  letter  written  in 
a,  c.  50.  It  is  a  civil  refusal  in  answer  to  an  ela- 
borate letter  of  Cicero,  requesting  that  Cato  would 
use  his  influence  to  procure  him  a  triumph.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  xv.  4 — 6.) 
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Cato  soon  became  the  subject  of  biography  and 
panegyric  Shortly  after  his  death  appeared  Ci- 
cero's 44  Cato,"  which  provoked  Caesar's  uAnti- 
cato,"  also  called  u  Anticatones,"  as  it  consisted  of 
two  books ;  but  the  accusations  of  Caesar  appear 
to  have  been  wholly  unfounded,  and  were  not  be- 
lieved by  his  contemporaries.  Works  like  Cicero's 
Cato  were  published  by  Fabius  Gallus,  and  M. 
Brutus.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a  per- 
sonification of  godlike  virtue.  In  modern  times, 
the  closing  events  of  Cato's  life  have  been  often 
dramatized.  Of  the  French  plays  on  this  subject 
that  of  Deschamps  (1715)  is  the  best;  and  few 
dramas  have  gained  more  celebrity  than  the  Cato 
of  Addison.  (Plut.  Cato  Minor;  SalL  Caiil.  54  ; 
Tacit.  HisL  iv.  8 ;  Cic  ad  Att.  i.  18,  ii.  9  ;  Senec. 
Ep.  95  ;  VaL  Max.  vl  2.  §  5  ;  Lucan,  L 128,  ii.  380; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  12.  35,  ii.  1,24 ;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  841, 
▼iii.  670;  Juv.  xL90;  Drumann's  Gesck.  Horns, 
r.  p.  153.) 

10,  11.  Porciar.  [Porcia.] 

12.  M.  Porcius  Cato,  a  son  of  Cato  of  Utica 
[No.  9]  by  Atilia.  He  accompanied  his  father 
upon  his  flight  from  Italy,  and  was  with  him  at 
Utica  on  the  night  of  his  death.  Caesar  pardoned 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  possess  his  father's  pro- 
perty. {Bell.  Afr.  89.)  After  Caesar's  death,  he 
attached  himself  to  M.  Brutus,  his  sister's  husband, 
and  followed  him  from  Macedonia  to  Asia.  He 
was  a  roan  of  warm  and  sensual  temperament, 
much  addicted  to  illicit  gallantry.  His  long  stay 
in  Cappadocia  on  a  visit  to  Marphadates,  who 
had  a  very  beautiful  wife  named  Psyche,  gave 
occasion  to  the  jest  that  the  young  Cato  and  his 
host  had  but  one  soul  (Psyche)  between  them. 
(Plut.  Cato  Minor,  73.)  At  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(b.  c.  42)  he  behaved  bravely,  and  sold  his  life 
dearly. 

13.  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No. 
9]  by  Marcia,  and  therefore  half-brother  of  No. 
12.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  sent 
by  his  futher  to  Munatius  Rufus  at  Bruttium. 
(Plut.  Cato  Min.  52.) 

14.  Porcia.  [Porcia.] 

15.  A  son  or  daughter  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No.  9], 
and  a  sister  or  brother  of  No*.  13  and  14,  as  we 
know  that  Cato  of  Utica  had  three  children  by 
Marcia.    (Lucan,  ii.  331.) 

16.  C.  Porcius  Cato,  of  uncertain  pedigree, 
perhaps  descended  from  No.  5.  He  appears  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  as  an  opponent  of  Pom- 
pey.  In  b.  c.  59,  he  wanted  to  accuse  A.  Gabi- 
nius  of  ambitus,  but  the  praetors  gave  him  no 
opportunity  of  preferring  the  accusation  against 
Pompey's  favourite.  This  so  vexed  him,  that  he 
called  Pompey  privatum  dkiatorem,  and  his  bold- 
ness nearly  cost  him  his  life.  (Cic  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i. 
2.  §9.)  In  b.  c.  50',  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  prevented  the  Romans  from  assisting  Ptolemy 
Auletcs  with  troops,  by  getting  certain  priests  to 
read  to  the  people  some  Sibylline  verses  which 
threatened  Rome  with  danger  if  such  aid  were 
given  to  a  king  of  Egypt.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  15.) 
He  took  the  side  of  Clodius,  and  Milo  in  revenge 
raised  a  laugh  against  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Cato  used  to  go  about  attended  by  a  gang 
of  gladiators,  whom  he  was  too  poor  to  support. 
Milo,  learning  this,  employed  a  stranger  to  buy 
them  of  him,  and  then  got  Racilius  the  tribune  to 


nianam 
Afterwards  he 
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»  (Cic  adQu.Fr.  i  6.) 
himself  useful  to  tie « 


by  delaying  the  comitia  in  order  to  pronstt  uw 
election  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  when  they  ret 


candidates  for  the  consulship  in  a.  c  55.  In  kit 
manoeuvre  on  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  U 
Nonius  Sufenas,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tri- 
bunate. (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  27,  38.)  In  the 
following  year  he  and  Sufenas  were  accused  rf 
violating  the  Lex  Junia  et  Licinis  and  the  Lu 
Fufia,  by  proposing  laws  without  due  notice  mi 
on  improper  days.  (Ascon.  in  Cic  pro  Sean.) 
Cato  was  defended  by  C.  Licinius  Calna  sad  M. 
Scaurus,  and  obtained  an  acquittal,  which,  hs»- 
ever,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  interest  of  Poopey. 
(Cic.  ad  AO.  iv.  5,  6.)  [J.T.G.] 

On  the  coins  of  the  Porcia  gens,  we  find  siry 
the  names  of  C.  Cato  and  M.  Cato.  Who  in- 
former was,  is  quite  uncertain ;  the  latter  is  M. 
Cato  of  Utica.  In  the  two  coins  annexed  the  ti- 
the head  of  Pa^ 


the  reverse  Victory  in  a  biga  ;  the  obverse  of  the 
Utter  a  female  head,  the  reverse  Victory  sitting. 


CATO,  VALF/RIUS,  a  distinguished  | 
and  poet,  who  flourished  at  Rome  da 
last  years  of  the  republic    Some  persons  asserte!. 
that  he  was  of  Gaulish  extraction,  the  freedom  «' 
a  certain  Bursenus ;  but  he  himself,  in  a  little  swi 
entitled  Imlvpuitm,  maintained,  that  be  was  pen 
from  all  servile  stain,  that  he  had  lost  his 
while  still  under  age,  and  had  been  stripped  sf  ha 
patrimony  during  the  troubles  which  attended  vr 
usurpation  of  Sulla.    Having  studied  under  Pb> 
comus  with  Lucilius  for  a  text-book,  be  afterwtfdi 
acted  as  preceptor  to  many  persons  of  high 
and  was  considered  particularly  successful  in  tn 
ing  such  as  had  a  turn  for  poetry.   In  this  aaayf 

for  we  find  that  at  one  period  he  was  the  posse** 
of  a  magnificent  abode  at  Tusculum  ;  but.  binar 
fallen  into  difficulties,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  v 
this  villa  to  his  creditors,  and  retired  to  a  p* 
hovel,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  *» 
prolonged  to  extreme  old  age,  was  passed  is  ts< 
greatest  penury.  In  addition  to  various 
upon  grammatical  subjects,  he  was  the  acuta  « 
poems  also,  of  which  the  Lydta  and  the  fr*" 
were  the  most  celebrated.  The  fame  thus  nevjursi 
by  him  as  an  author  and  a  teacher  is  eoaaava*- 
rated  in  the  following  complimentary  distich,  protc 
bly  from  the  pen  of  some  admii 

*  Cato  Orammaticus,  Latina  Siren, 
Qui  solus  legit,  ac  tacit  poetas.M 
Suetonius  (de  IlUutr.  Gram.  2— 9k  to 
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ku  preserved,  in  addition  to  the  above  line*,  short 
ttftmoniff  from  Ticida  and  Cinna  to  the  meriU  of  the 
Ljdia  and  toe  Diana,  together  with  two  epigrams  by 
Firiu  BiWuln*  [  Bibacclus],  which  contrast,  in 
to  verr  feeling  terms,  the  splendour  of  Cato  in  the 
fall  flush  of  his  feme  and  prosperity— 44  ttnicnm 
Eiasrislram,  Minimum  grammaticum,  optimum  poc- 
tan"— with  his  subsequent  distress  and  poverty. 
From  the  circumstance  already  noticed,  that  Cato 
devoted  moch  attention  in  his  earlier  years  to  the 
productions  of  Loci  bus,  he  is  probably  the  Cato 
named  in  the  prooemium  to  the  tenth  satire  of  Ho- 
rn* (lib.  i\  and  may  be  the  tame  with  the  Cato 
addressed  by  Catulhis  (lvi),  >»d  with  the  Cato 
clawed  by  Ovid  (7Vtst.  ii.  4.'i.V)  along  with  Ticida, 
M(Tum:'j».  Cinna,  Anser,  and  Cornificius. 

In  all  the  collections  of  the  minor  Latin  poets 
via"  be  found  183  hexameter  verses,  which,  ever 
tioce  tie  time  of  Joseph  Scabger,  have  been  known 
soder  the  title  *  Valerii  Catonis  Dime.**  We  ga- 
ther man  the  context,  that  the  lands  of  the  au- 
thor hail  been  confiscated  during  civil  strife,  and 
uofoed  to  veteran  soldiers  as  a  reward  for  their 
*rnees.  Filled  with  wrath  and  indignation  on 
secant  of  this  cruel  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
nahmd  owner  solemnly  devotes  to  destruction  the 
'  sSs*  he  had  loved  so  well.  Then  in  gentler  mood 
he  dwells  upon  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  he  was 
fcWt  to  quit  for  ever;  scarcely  tearing  himself 
a*ay  from  an  eminence  whence  he  was  gazing  on 
fcii  flacks,  he  bids  a  last  farewell  to  them  and  his 
*l«red  Lydia,  to  whom  he  vows  eternal  constancy. 

is  the  argument  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  103d 
he.  In  the  portion  which  follows,  the  bard  dwells 
»ith  envy  on  the  felicity  of  the  rural  retreats 
Bunted  by  his  beautiful  mistress,  and  complains 
of  hi*  relentless  destiny,  which  had  separated  him 
foea  the  object  of  his  passion.  It  must  also  be 
opened,  that  in  the  first  line  we  find  an  invoca- 
tion of  some  person,  place,  or  thing,  designated  by 
the  apprihtion  of  Battarus —  **  Bnttare  eyeneas 

f-ri  spun  and  again,  as  far  as  line  97,  forming  a 

•*t  of  burden  to  the  song.    These  matters  being 

ptaused,  it  remains  for  ua  to  investigate,  1.  The 

ct*uiexion  and  arnuurrment  of  the  different  parts 
^  »  Dirae."   2.  The  real  author.    3.  What 

*«  ar*  to  nn  demand  by  Battarus. 
1.  To  all  who  read  the  lines  in  question  with 
it  will  at  once  become  evident,  that  they  in 

"stity  constitute  two  pieces,  and  not  one.  The 
Ar*,  containing  the  imprecations,  and  addressed  to 

^i: tarns,  concludes  with  L  103,  and  is  completely 
^&nct  in  subject,  tone,  spirit,  and  phraseology, 
foan  the  second,  which  ought  always  to  be  printed 
,ls  »  separate  strain.  This  opinion  was  first  ad- 
vanced by  F.  Jacob*  (BAliotiek  der  alien  LUeratur 
ATnat,  f.  ix.  p. 36,  ( Jotting.  1792),  and  has  been 
fc%  adopted  by  Putsch,  the  most  recent  editor.  The 
^oksioTi  probably  arose  from  the  practice  common 
"Bcog  the  ancient  scribes  of  copying  two  or  more 
(  "wjons  of  the  same  author  continuously,  with- 

-t  >'iterpostng  any  space  or  mark  to  point  out  that 
they  had  passed  from  one  to  another.   The  error, 

•  introduced,  was  in  this  case  perpetuated,  from 
'*»e  circumstance,  that  both  poems  speak  of  the 
■iarros  of  certain  rural  scenes,  and  of  the  beauty 
>f  Lydia,  although  in  the  one  these  objects  are 
'wded  with  feelings  very  different  from  those 

rpressed  in  the  other. 

-.  In  all  MSS.  these  lines  are  found  among  the 
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minor  poems  attributed  to  Virgil,  and  in  several 
arc  specifically  ascribed  to  him.  Moreover,  in  the 
catalogues  of  Virgil's  works  drawn  up  by  Donatus 
and  by  Servius,  "Dirae"  are  included.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  however,  considering  that  in  language  and 
versification  the  Dirae  bore  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  Virgil, 
and  that  the  sentiments  expressed  were  completely 
at  variance  with  the  gentle  and  submissive  spirit 
which  Virgil  displayed  under  like  circumstances, 
was  convinced  that  he  could  not  be  the  author; 
but,  recollecting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  inci- 
dents described  and  the  name  of  Lydia  correspond- 
ed in  some  degree  with  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  with  regard  to  Valerius  Cato,  determined,  that 
they  must  be  from  the  pen  of  that  grammarian ; 
and  almost  all  subsequent  editors  have  acquiesced 
in  the  decision.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
conclusion  has  been  very  rashly  adopted.  Grant- 
ing that  we  are  entitled  to  neglect  the  authority  of 
the  MS&,  which  in  this  case  is  perhaps  not  very 
important,  and  to  remove  these  pieces  from  the 
works  of  Virgil,  still  the  arguments  on  which  they 
have  been  so  confidently  transferred  to  Cato  arc 
singularly  weak.  We  can  build  nothing  upon  the 
fictitious  name  of  Lydia ;  and  even  if  we  grant 
that  the  estate  of  Cato  was  actually  distributed 
among  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  although  of  this  we 
have  not  the  slightest  evidence,  we  know  well  that 
hundreds  of  others  suffered  under  a  like  calamity. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  context  by  which  we 
can  fix  the  epoch  of  the  forfeiture  in  question.  All 
the  rircumstances  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  limes 
of  Octavianus  as  to  those  of  Sulla. 

3.  The  discordant  opinions  which  bare  been  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  Battarus  are  spoken  of 
under  Battarus. 

The  Dirae  were  first  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
editio  princeps  of  Virgil,  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheim 
and  I'annarts  in  1469,  and  are  always  included 
among  the  early  impressions  of  the  Catalecta.  They 
appeared  in  an  independent  form  at  Ley  den  (12mo. 
1652),  under  the  inspection  of  Christopher  Arnold, 
who  adopted  the  corrected  text  of  Scaliger.  Since 
that  period,  they  have  been  edited  by  Eichstadt 
(Jena,  4 to.  1826),  and  with  very  complete  prole- 
gomena by  Putsch  (Jena,  8vo.  1828),  whose  work 
was  reprinted  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Giles  in  18.'J8. 
Tbey  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  "Anthologia"  of 
Burmann  (voL  ii.  p.  647),  and  in  the  **Poetae  La- 
tini  Minores"  of  Wcrnsdorff  (voL  iii.  p.  xlv.  dtc), 
who  prefixed  a  very  learned  dissertation  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  work.  An  essay  by 
Nike,  who  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Valerius 
Cato  for  the  press,  appeared  in  the  **  Rheinisches 
Museum"  for  1828.  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  VETTIUS.  [Scato.] 

CATO'NIUS  JUSTUS,  a  centurion  in  one  of 
the  Pannonian  legions  which  revolted  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius,  a.  o.  14.  When  the  insurrection 
was  quelled  by  Drusus,  Catonius  and  some  others 
were  sent  to  Tiberius  to  sue  for  pardon.  (Tac 
Ann,  I  29;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CATTUME'RUS,  a  chief  of  the  German  tribe 
of  the  Catti,  from  whom  the  mother  of  Italian,  the 
Cheruscan  chief,  was  descended.  (Tac. ^4 an.  xi.  16.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  whom  Strabo 
(vii.  p.29'2)  calls  Ucromeros.  [L.  S.] 

CATUALDA,  a  noble  youth  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Gotones,  Dreading  the  violence  of 
Maroboduua,  he  took  to  flight ;  but  when  the  pov 
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of  MaroboJung  WM  in  it*  decline,  Catnalda  resolved 
upon  taking  vengeance,  lie  assembled  a  larjte 
force,  and  invaded  the  country  of  the  Marcomnnni. 
Maroboduus  fled  across  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  But  Ca- 
tualda  in  his  turn  was  conquered  soon  after  by  the 
Hermunduri  under  the  command  of  Vibilius.  He 
was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Forum  Julium  in 
Gallia  Narboncnsis.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  62,  63.)  [L.  S.] 

CATUGNA'TUS,  the  leader  of  the  Allobroges 
in  their  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  B.  a  61,  de- 
feated Manlius  Lentinus,  the  legate  of  C.  Pomp- 
tin  us,  the  praetor  of  the  province,  and  would  have 
destroyed  his  whole  army  but  for  a  violent  tempest 
which  arose.  Afterwards  Catugnatus  and  his  army 
were  surrounded  by  C.  Pomptinus  near  Solonium, 
who  made  them  all  prisoners  with  the  exception  of 
Catugnatus  himself.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  47,  48  ; 
comp.  Liv.  Epii.  103 ;  Cic.  de  I'ror.  Com.  13.) 

CATULLUS,  VALERIUS,  whose  praenomen 
is  altogether  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  several, 
with  Apuleius  (Apolog.^  designate  him  as  ChiuA, 
and  a  few  of  the  best  with  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvii. 
6)  as  Quintet^  was  a  native  of  Verona  or  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
many  ancient  writers  {e.g.  Ov.  Am.  iii.  15.  17; 
Plin.  /.  c. ;  Martial,  L  62,  x.  103,  xiv.  195;  Auaon. 
Drrp.  &c).  According  to  Hieronymus  in  the 
Kusebian  Chronicle,  he  was  born  in  the  consulship 
of  Cinna  and  Octavius,  B.  r,  87,  and  died  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  h.  c  57.  The  second  date  is  un- 
doubtedly erroneous,  for  we  have  positive  evidence 
from  his  own  works  that  he  survived  not  only  the 
second  consulship  of  Pompey,  B.  c.  55,  and  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  into  Britain,  but  that  be  was 
alive  in  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  B,  c.  47.  (Carm. 
Iii.  and  cxiiL)  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  allusion  to  Mammurra,  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  xiii.  52)  in 
B.  c.  45,  refers  to  the  lampoon  of  Catullus ;  we  can 
attach  no  weight  to  the  argument,  deduced  by 
Joseph  Scaliger  from  an  epigram  of  Martial  (i v.  14), 
that  he  was  in  literary  correspondence  with  Virgil 
after  the  reputation  of  the  latter  was  fully  estab- 
lished ;  and  still  less  can  we  admit  that  there  is 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
hymn  to  Diana  was  written  for  the  secular  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus  in  B.  c.  1 7.  He  may  have 
outlived  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  but  our  certain 
knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  that  period. 

Valerius,  the  father  of  Catullus,  was  a  person  of 
some  consideration,  for  he  was  the  friend  and 
habitual  entertainer  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  Jul. 
73),  and  his  son  must  have  possessed  at  least  a 
moderate  independence,  since  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  residence  on  the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Sirmio,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  villa  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tibur,  and  performed  a  voyage  from  the 
Pontus  in  his  own  yacht.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  observe  that  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Rome  and  entered  on  his  poetical  career  while  still 
in  the  very  spring  of  youth  (Ixviii.  15),  that  he 
mingled  with  the  gayest  society  and  indulged  freely 
in  the  most  expensive  pleasures  (ciii.)  of  the  metro- 
polis, we  need  feel  no  surprise  that  he  should  have 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  nor  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  frequent  humorous  lamentations 
over  the  empty  purses  of  himself  and  his  associates. 
These  embarrassments  may  have  induced  him  to 
make  an  attempt  to  better  his  fortunes,  according 
to  the  approved  fashion  of  the  times,  by  proceeding 


to  Bithynia  in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Memmius, 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  bitter  complaints  which  be 
pours  forth  against  the  exclusive  cupidity  of  his 
chief,  that  the  speculation  was  attended  with  little 
success. 

The  death  of  his  brother  in  the  Tread — a  loss 
which  he  repeatedly  deplores  with  every  mark  of 
heartfelt  grief,  more  especially  in  the  affecting 
elegy  to  Mortal  us — is  generally  supposed  to  have 
happened  during  this  expedition.  But  any  evi- 
dence we  possess  leads  to  a  different  inference. 
When  railing  against  the  evil  fortnne  which 
attended  the  journey  to  the  East,  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  any  such  misfortune  as  this ;  we  find  no 
notice  of  the  event  in  the  pieces  written  immedi- 
ately before  quitting  Asia  and  immediately  after 
his  return  to  Italy,  nor  does  the  language  of  those 
passages  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  his  sorrow  in 
any  way  confirm  the  conjecture. 

That  Catullus  plunged  into  all  the  debauchery 
of  his  times  is  evident  from  the  tone  which  per- 
vades so  many  of  his  lighter  productions,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  most  cele- 
brated literary  characters,  seems  clear  from  the 
individuals  to  whom  many  of  his  pieces  ore 
addressed,  among  whom  we  find  Cicero,  Alphe- 
nus  Varus,  Licimus  Calvus,  the  orator  and  poet, 
Cinna,  author  of  the  Smyrna,  and  several  others. 
The  lady-love  who  is  the  theme  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  amatory  effusions  is  styled  Lesbia, 
but  her  real  name  we  are  told  by  Apuleius  was 
Clodia.  This  bare  fact  by  no  means  entitles  us  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  at  which  many  have  arrived, 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Clodius 
slain  by  Milo.  Indeed  the  presumption  is  strong 
against  such  an  inference.  The  tribute  of  high- 
flown  praise  paid  to  Cicero  would  have  been  but  a 
bad  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  one  whom 
the  orator  makes  the  subject  of  scurrilous  jests,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  cherished  against  him  all  the 
vindictive  animosity  of  a  woman  first  alighted  and 
then  openly  insulted.  Catullus  was  warm  in  his 
resentments  as  well  as  in  his  attachments.  No 
prudential  considerations  interfered  with  the  free 
expression  of  his  wrath  when  provoked,  for  he 
attacks  with  the  most  bitter  vehemence  not  only 
his  rivals  in  love  and  poetry,  but  bcruplos  not  on 
two  occasions  to  indulge  in  the  most  offensive  im- 
putations on  Julius  Caesar.  This  petulance  was 
probably  the  result  of  some  temporary  cause  of 
irritation,  for  elsewhere  he  seems  fully  disposed  to 
treat  this  great  personage  with  respect  (cxi.  10), 
and  his  rashness  was  productive  of  no  unpleasant 
consequences  to  himself  or  to  his  family,  fur  not 
only  did  Caesar  continue  upon  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  father  of  Catullus,  but  at  once  accepted 
the  apology  tendered  by  the  son,  and  admitted  lun 
on  the  same  day  as  a  guest  at  his  table.  (Suet. 
Jul.  73.) 

The  works  of  Catullus  which  have  come  down  to 
us  consist  of  a  series  of  116  poems,  thrown  to- 
gether apparently  at  random,  with  scarcely  an 
attempt  at  arrangement.  The  first  of  these  is  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  a  certain  Cornelius,  the  author 
of  some  historical  compendium.  The  grammarians 
decided  that  this  must  be  Cornelius  Nepos,  and 
consequently  entitled  the  collection  Valet*  Catmlii 
ad  Cornelivm  Nepotem  Liber.  The  pieces  are  of 
different  lengths,  but  most  of  them  are  very  short. 
They  refer  to  such  a  variety  of  topics,  and  are 
composed  in  so  many  different  stylet  and  different 
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metre*,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  them 
systematically.  A  few,  such  as  the  hymn  to 
Diana  (xxxiv.),  the  translation  from  Sappho  (IL), 
the  address  to  Furins  and  Aurelius,  and  the  two 
Hymenaeal  lays  (lxL  IxiL),  especially  the  former, 
may  be  considered  as  strictly  lyrical.  The  Nup- 
tials of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  which  extends  to  upwards 
of  400  Hexameter  lines,  is  a  legendary  heroic 
poem  ;  the  four  which  are  numbered  lxiv. — lxvii., 
although  bearing  little  resemblance  to  each  other 
either  in  matter  or  manner,  fall  under  the  head  of 
elegies  ;  the  Atys  stands  alone  as  a  religious  poem 
,  of  a  description  quite  peculiar,  and  the  great  mass 
of  those  which  remain  may  be  comprehended  under 
the  general  title  of  epigrams,  provided  we  employ 
that  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  including 
all  short,  occasional,  fugitive  compositions,  suggested 
by  some  passing  thought  and  by  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  e  very-day  social  life.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  probable  that  many  such  effusions 
would  be  lost,  and  accordingly  Pliny  (//.  Ar.  xxviii. 
2)  makes  mention  of  verses  upon  love-charms  of 
which  no  trace  remains,  and  Tercntianus  M auras 
notices  some  Ithyphallica.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Ciru  and  the  Pervigilium  Veneris  have  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  our  author. 

Notwithstanding  his  remarkable  versatility,  it 
may  be  affirmed  with  absolute  truth,  that  Catullus 
adorned  all  ho  touched.  We  admire  by  turns,  in 
the  lighter  efforts  of  his  muse,  his  unaffected  case, 
playful  grace,  vigorous  simplicity,  pungent  wit,  and 
slashing  invective,  while  every  lively  conception  is 
developed  with  such  matchless  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, that  we  may  almost  pronounce  them  perfect 
in  their  kind.  The  lament  for  his  brother's  death 
is  a  most  touching  outburst  of  genuine  grief,  while 
the  elegy  which  immediately  follows,  on  the  trans- 
formation of  Berenice's  hair  into  a  constellation, 
being  avowedly  a  translation  or  close  imitation  of 
Callunachus,  is  a  curious  and  valuable  specimen  of 
the  learned  stiffness  and  ingenious  affectation  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  lofty  tone  and  stately  energy  which 
pervade  the  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  and  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  desolation  and  despair  of  Ariadne 
to  the  tumultuous  merriment  of  Bacchus  and  his 
revellers  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  contrast 
to  be  found  in  any  language.  Comparison  is  almost 
impossible  between  a  number  of  objects  differing 
cwK'iitially  from  each  other,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  our  poet's  works  is  the  Atys,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  poems  in  the  whole  range  of  Latin 
literature.  Rolling  impetuously  along  in  a  flood  of 
wild  passion,  bodied  forth  in  the  grandest  imagery 
and  the  noblest  diction,  it  breathes  in  every  line 
the  frantic  spirit  of  orgiastic  worship,  the  fiery  ve- 
hemence of  the  Greek  dithyramb.  Many  of  his 
poems,  however,  arc  defiled  by  gross  coarseness 
and  sensuality ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  urge 
his  own  plea  (cxvi.)  in  extenuation,  although  ap- 
proved by  the  solemn  inanity  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
for  the  defence  in  reality  aggravates  the  crime, 
since  it  indicates  a  secret  though  suppressed  con- 
sciousness of  guilt.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
the  vices  of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  individual. 
The  filth  of  Catullus  seldom  springs  from  a  prurient 
imagination  revelling  in  voluptuous  images,  it 
rather  proceeds  from  habitual  impurity  of  expres- 
sion, and  probably  gives  a  fair  representation  of 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  gay  society  of 
Home  at  that  period. 


The  epithet  docitu  applied  to  our  poet  by  Tibul- 
lus,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  others,  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion.  It  was  bestowed,  in  all 
probability,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  literature  and  mythology 
displayed  in  the  Atys,  the  Peleus,  and  many  other 
pieces,  which  bear  the  strongest  internal  marks  of 
being  formed  upon  Greek  models.  Catullus  also, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  first  who  natural- 
ized many  of  the  more  beautiful  species  of  Greek 
verse,  and  Horace  can  only  claim  the  merit  of 
having  extended  the  number.  At  the  same  time, 
most  of  the  shorter  poems  bear  deep  impress  of 
original  invention,  arc  strikingly  national,  and 
have  a  strong  flavour  of  the  old  republican  rough- 
ness. Nay  more,  as  a  German  critic  has  well  re- 
marked, even  when  he  employs  foreign  materials 
he  works  them  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  Roman  air  and  character,  and  thus  ap- 
proaches much  more  nearly  to  Lucretius  and  the 
ancients  than  to  the  highly  polished  and  artificial 
school  of  Virgil  and  the  Augustan*.  Hence  arose 
the  great  popularity  he  enjoyed  among  his  country- 
men, as  proved  by  the  long  catalogue  of  testimonies 
from  the  pens  of  poets,  historians,  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  and  grammarians.  Horace  alone 
speaks  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  strain,  but 
this  is  in  a  passage  where  he  is  professedly  depre- 
ciating the  older  bards,  towards  whom  he  so  often 
displays  jealousy. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  were  first  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  at  Verona, 
by  a  poet  named  Benvcnuto  Campesani.  None  of 
the  MSS.  at  present  known  ascend  higher  than 
the  15th  century,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  archetype.  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  interpolated. 

The  Editio  Princcps  bears  the  date  1472,  with- 
out the  name  of  place  or  printer ;  a  second  appeared 
at  Parma  in  1472,  and  two  at  Venice  in  1475 
and  1485  respectively.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Muretus  and  Achilles  Statins  mid  in  the  seven- 
teenth Passeratius  and  Isaac  Vossius,  published 
elaborate  and  valuable  commentaries,  but  their 
attempts  to  improve  the  text  were  attended  with 
little  success.  The  most  complete  of  the  more  re- 
cent editions  is  that  of  Volpi  (Patav.  1710),  the 
most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  is  that  of  F.  \V. 
Docring.  (Ed.  sec  Altoua,  1834.)  Lochmann 
(BeroL  1829)  has  exhibited  the  genuine  text,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  cleared  in  great  measure 
of  conjectural  emendations. 

An  English  metrical  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  Catullus,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text 
and  short  notes,  was  published  by  Doctor  Nott, 
Lond.  1795, 2  vols.  8vo. ;  but  by  far  the  best  which 
has  apjx-ared  in  our  language  is  that  of  the  Hon. 
George  Lamb,  Lond.  1821,  2  vols.  12mo.  There 
are  also  numerous  translations  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German  of  the  collected  poems  and  of  detached 
pieces.  [\V.  R.] 

CATULUS,  a  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  or  Luctntia  gens,  etymologically  connected 
with  the  words  Cato,  Cat  us,  and  indicating 
shrewdness,  sagacity,  caution,  or  the  like. 

1.  C.  LuT.vnua  C.  P.  C.  N.  Catulus,  consul 
a.  c.  242  with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  The  first 
Punic  war  had  now  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty-two  years.  Both  parties  were  exhausted 
by  the  long  rtruggle,  but  neither  of  them  shewed 
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any  inclination  to  abandon  the  contest.  Ever 
since  the  battle  of  Panormus  (250)  the  Romans 
had  been  in  possession  of  all  Sicily  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lilybaeum,  Drepanum,  and  the  fortified 
camp  upon  Mount  Eryx ;  but  these  stronghold* 
had  hitherto  defied  every  effort  upon  the  part  of 
the  besiegers,  who  having  abandoned  in  despair 
nil  active  measures,  were  blockading  them  by  land, 
while  Hamilcar  Iiarra  was  gradually  forming  an 
army  with  which  he  hoped  that  he  might  soon 
venture  to  meet  hit  adversaries  in  the  open  6eld. 
The  Carthaginians  were  undisputed  masters  of  the 
sea,  for  the  Romans,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  four 
large  fleets  within  a  very  short  period  (255—249), 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  600  ships,  had, 
after  the  great  victory  of  Adherbal  over  P.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher  (249),  completely  abandoned  their 
navy.  In  this  juncture  the  senate,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  only  one  path  to  success  by  open,  de- 
termined to  make  a  desperate  effort.  A  fleet  of 
'200  ships  of  war  was  built  and  manned  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  chiefly  through  the  patriotic 
liberality  of  individuals  who  came  forward  to  sup- 
port the  state  with  voluntary  loans,  and  both  con- 
suls were  ordered  to  take  the  command.  Albums, 
flamen  of  Mars,  was  prohibited  by  the 
pontiff  from  quitting  the  city,  and  his  place 
was  supplied  by  Q.  Valerius  Falto,  then  praetor. 
Catulus  before  setting  out,  filled  with  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  result  of  an  enterprise  so  important, 
had  determined  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Fortune  at 
l'raeneste ;  but  this  was  forbidden,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unbecoming  in  a  Roman  general  to 
intermeddle  with  any  deities  save  those  of  Rome. 
These  measures  were  so  prompt,  that  the  new 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  Sicilian  coast  early  in  sum- 
mer, while  the  navy  of  the  enemy  was  still  in 
winter-quarters  at  Carthage.  The  harbour  of 
Drepanum  was  instantly  occupied,  and  the  siege 
vigorously  pressed  both  by  land  and  sea.  But 
while  the  struggle  was  most  fierce,  Catulus  re- 
ceived a  serious  wound  which  compelled  him  to 
suspend  operations  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  he 
trained  his  sailors  with  unceasing  activity,  and  by 
constant  practice  rendered  them  expert  in  all 
ordinary  nautical  evolutions.  News  had  now 
reached  Africa  of  the  events  in  Sicily.  A  power- 
ful armament  was  launched  in  baste  and  put  to 
sea,  deeply  laden  with  provisions  and  warlike 
stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum,  navigated,  how- 
ever, by  raw,  ill-trained,  and  awkward  crews. 
The  great  object  of  Hanno,  the  admiral,  was,  as 
we  are  told  by  Polybius,  to  run  over  to  Eryx 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  to 
lighten  his  vessels  by  landing  their  cargo,  and  to 
take  on  board  a  number  of  the  brave  and  well- 
disciplined  troops  of  Hamilcar.  His  movements, 
however,  were  known  by  Catulus,  who  resolved  at 
every  hazard  to  force  an  engagement,  and  being 
himself  still  unfit  for  active  exertion,  entrusted  the 
execution  of  his  plans  in  a  great  measure  to  Falto. 
The  fleet  accordingly  passed  over  to  the  island  of 
Aegusa,  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  and  from  thence, 
at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March 
241,  they  descried  the  hostile  squadron  bearing 
down  under  a  press  of  canvass  right  before  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  west 
and  had  raised  a  heavy  sea,  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  Romans  formed  their  line 
of  battle  with  their  prows  to  windward.  The 
Carthaginians,  perceiving  that  they  were  cut  olf, 


prepared  for  action  by  hauling  down  their  sails, 
thus  altogether  sacrificing  the  advantage  of  the 
weather  gage.  The  result  of  the  contest  seems 
never  to  have  been  for  a  moment  doubtful.  The 
deep-laden  ships  of  Hanno  could  neither  manoeuvre 
nor  fight ;  seventy  were  captured,  fifty  were  sunk  ; 
the  rest  taking  advantage  of  a  lucky  shift  at  the 
wind  which  veered  round  to  the  East,  wore  and 
escaped.  This  blow,  which  at  an  earlier  period 
would  scarcely  have  been  felt,  was  decisive.  The 
Carthaginians,  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
disaster,  feeling  that  they  had  neither  officers, 
men,  nor  money,  left  for  prosecuting  the  war,  de-  ( 
snatched  a  messenger  with  all  speed  to  Hamilcar, 
investing  him  with  full  authority  to  accept  the 
best  terms  he  could  obtain.  Catulus  was  eager  to 
meet  these  overtures,  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  concluding  a  glorious  peace  before  the 
period  of  his  command,  which  was  fast  drawing  to 
a  close,  should  expire.  With  these  dispositions 
preliminaries  were  quickly  arranged,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  agreed  upon :  1.  That  the 
Carthaginians  should  evacuate  all  Sicily,  and 
should  not  make  war  upon  Hiero,  the  Syracusana. 
or  the  allies  of  the  Syracusans.  2.  That  they 
should  restore  all  the  Roman  prisoners  without 
ransom.  8.  That  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans 
2'_'l)0  Euboic  talents  by  instalments,  extending 
over  a  space  of  twenty  years.  These  stipulations, 
when  submitted  to  the  Roman  people,  did  not 
meet  with  their  approbation,  and  ten  commissioners 
I  were  despatched  to  examine  into  the  state  ut 
affairs,  who,  when  they  arrived,  insisted  upon 
certain  changes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Hamilcar  thought  fit  to  submit. 
These  were,  that  the  compensation  money  should 
be  augmented  by  the  sum  of  one  thousand  talents, 
and  that  the  period  allowed  for  payment  should  be 
diminished  by  ten  years ;  moreover,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians should  evacuate  all  the  islands  between 
Italy  and  Sicily. 

Catulus  on  his  return  home  claimed  and  was 
allowed  his  well-won  triumph,  which  he  celebrated 
on  the  4th  of  October,  241,  not,  however,  without 
a  vexatious  opposition  on  the  part  of  Falto,  who 
pretended,  contrary  to  those  principles  of  military 
law  by  which  the  Romans  were  invariably  guided, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  glory  because  the 
commander-in-chief  had  been  disabled  by  bis 
wound  from  taking  an  active  share  in  the  final 
engagement  (Polyb.  i.  58 — 64;  Liv.  Epit.  19; 
Eutrop.  ii.  27  ;  Ores.  iv.  10 ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  8.  §  2; 
Zonar.  viil  p.  398,  &c ;  Fast.  CapitoL) 

2.  C.  Lutatiub  Catulus,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  b.  c  220,  with  L.  Veturius  Phikv 
(Zonar.  viii.  p.  405.) 

8.  Q.  Lutatiu8  Q.  r.  Catulus,  consul  a.  c. 
102  witli  C.  Marina  IV.,  having  been  previously 
defeated  in  three  successive  attempts,  first  bv  C. 
Atilius  Se  nanus,  who  was  consul  in  106,  secondly 
by  Cn.  Manlius  (or  Mallius,  or  Manilius),  who 
was  consul  in  B.  c  1 05,  and  thirdly  by  C.  Flavins 
Fimbria,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c,  104.  He  either 
was  not  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  103,  or  if 
unsuccessful,  his  disappointment  is  not  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  in  the  passage  where  the  rest  of  his 
repulses  are  enumerated.  (Pro  Flame.  5.)  At  the 
time  when  Catulus  entered  upon  office,  the  utmost 
consternation  reigned  at  Rome,  The  Cimbri,  who 
in  their  great  migration  westward  had  been  joined 
by  the  Teutoni,  the  Ambroneo,  the  Tigurim,  and 
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various  other  tribes,  after  « weeping  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Danube  and  spreading  over  Southern 
Gaul  and  Northern  Spain,  after  defeating  four 
Roman  consuls,  Carbo  (113),  Silanus  (109),  Cas- 
sius  (107),  Manlius  (105),  together  with  the  pro- 
consul Caepio  (105),  and  destroying  five  Roman 
armies  were  now  preparing  to  pour  down  on 
Italy.  The  invading  host  was  divided  into  two 
vast  columns.  The  Teutoni  were  marching  through 
Provence  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Alps 
at  Nice,  and  following  the  coast  road  along  the 
»hore«  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  while  the  Cimbri 
were  preparing  to  cross  the  pauses  from  the  Tyrol 
which  lead  down  by  Botaen  and  Trent  to  the 
plains  of  the  Po.  It  was  determined  that  Marios 
should  oppose  the  Teutoni,  and  that  Catulus  with 
Sulla  for  his  lieutenant  should  be  ready  to  attack 
the  Cimbri  while  their  cumbrous  array  was  en- 
tangled in  the  mountain  defiles.  How  well  the 
former  executed  bis  task  by  the  great  battle 
fought  on  the  Rhone  near  Aix  (Aquae  Sextiae)  is 
detailed  elsewhere.  [Marius.]  Meanwhile  the 
campaign  of  his  colleague  had  been  less  glorious. 
Catulus,  fearing  to  weaken  his  force  by  attempting 
to  guard  the  passes,  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Adige  (Athesis)  where  it  begins  to  emerge  from 
the  rocky  gorges  which  confine  its  waters  near 
their  source,  and  having  thrown  a  bridge  across 
the  stream  and  erected  forts  on  both  sides,  resolved 
there  to  await  an  attack.  The  Cimbri,  pouring 
down  from  the  higher  ground  along  the  left  bank, 
attacked  the  Roman  works  with  such  fury,  that 
the  soldiers,  dispirited  probably  by  the  timid  de- 
fensive tactics  of  their  general,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  abandoned  their  camp,  and  fled  in  confusion, 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  gallantry  of  the  detach- 
ment who  defended  a  redoubt  which  served  as  a 
ttte  dm  part,  the  bridge  would  have  at  once  been 
won,  and  the  whole  Roman  army  might  have  been 
destroyed.  Catulus  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
the  construction  which  Plutarch  thinks  fit  to  put 
upon  his  conduct,  like  an  able  and  excellent 
general,  preferred  the  glory  of  his  fellow-citizens 
to  his  own.  For  when  be  found  himself  unable  to 
prevail  upon  his  men  to  keep  their  ground,  choos- 
ing that  the  dishonour  should  fall  upon  his  own 
head,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and  placing  himself  in  ' 
front  of  the  fugitives,  fell  back  behind  the  Po, 
thus  abandoning  the  whole  of  Trant.{«dane  Gaul 
to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  this  disaster,  which  happened  in  the 
spring  of  101,  reached  Rome,  Marios,  who  had 
recently  returned  to  the  city,"  instantly  set  forth  to 
the  assistance  of  bis  late  colleague.  The  united 
armies  of  the  consul  and  proconsul  crossed  the  Po, 
nnd  hastened  in  search  of  the  Cimbri,  whom  they 
found  to  the  westward  of  Milan,  near  Vercelli 
(Verceliae),  searching,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
Teutoni,  of  whose  destruction  they  had  not  yet 
received  intelligence.  The  account  of  the  engage- 
ment, which  was  fought  on  the  30th  of  July, 
transmitted  to  ug  by  Plutarch,  savours  not  a  little 
of  the  marvellous.  The  Roman  forces  amounted 
to  about  fifty  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty 
thousand  under  Catulus  occupied  the  centre,  while 
tin'  remainder,  commanded  by  Marius  were  posted 
en  the  wings.  When  the  battle  was  joined,  a 
prodigious  dust  arose  which  hid  the  combatants 
from  each  other.  Marius  missed  the  enemy,  and 
bavirjg  passed  beyond,  wandered  about  seeking 
them  in  vain,  while  the  chief  brunt  of  the  couiiiu 
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fell  upon  Catulus,  and  to  him  therefore  belonged 
the  honour  of  the  decisive  victory  which  was 
gained.  It  must  be  remarked  that  this  version  of 
the  story  is  confessedly  derived  from  the  commen- 
taries of  Sulla,  and  probably  also  from  the  histo- 
rical work  of  Catulus  himself,  and  since  both  of 
these  authorities  were  not  only  inclined  to  make 
the  most  of  their  own  exploits,  but  were  also 
stimulated  by  violent  hatred  towards  Marius,  wo 
cannot  receive  their  testimony  with  any  confidence. 
It  is  certain  that  great  jealousy  existed  between 
the  two  armies ;  it  is  certain  also  that  at  Rome  the 
whole  merit  of  having  saved  his  country  was 
given  to  Marius,  and,  that  the  same  feeling  existed 
to  a  certain  degree  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
is  proved  by  the  well-known  line  of  Juvenal  (viii. 
253), 

**  Nobilis  omatur  lauro  collega  secunda." 

Catulus  was  one  of  those  who  took  an  active 
share  in  the  death  of  Saturninus ;  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Social  war,  and  having  eagerly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  strife 
which  followed,  his  name  was  included  among  the 
list  of  victims  in  the  great  proscription  of  87.  As 
escape  was  impossible,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
newly-plastered  chamber,  kindled  a  (charcoal)  fire, 
and  was  quickly  suffocated  by  the  vapours. 

Catulus  was  a  highly  educated  and  generally  ac- 
complished man,  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature, 
and  especially  famed  for  the  extreme  grace  and 
purity  with  which  be  spoke  and  wrote  his  own 
language.  (Cic  de  Oral.  iii.  8,  Brut.  35.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  orations,  of  an  historical 
work  on  his  own  Consulship  and  the  Cimbric  war, 
composed  in  the  style  of  Xenophon,  and  of  poems ; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  perished  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  couple  of  epigrams,  not  remarkable  for 
any  peculiar  ease  or  felicity  of  expression,  one  of 
which  is  given  by  Cicero  {de  NaL  Door.  L  28), 
and  the  other  by  A.  Gellius  (xix.  9). 

Two  edifices  in  Rome  are  spoken  of  by  ancient 
writers  as  **  Monumenta  Catou" — the  temple  of 
**  Fortnna  hujuscc  diei,M  vowed  at  the  battle  of 
Vercelli,  and  the  "  Porticus  Catuli "  on  the 
Palatine,  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cimbric 
spoils.  A  portion  of  the  latter  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  Clodius  when  he  razed  the  house  of  Cicero. 
(The  passages  of  Cicero  referring  to  Catulus  are 
given  in  Orelli,  Onom.  TuU.  ii.  p.  366,  etc. ;  Plut. 
Mar.  SmU. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  74;  Veil  Pat.  ii. 
21 ;  Flor.  iii  21;  VaL  Max.  vi  3,  ix.  12;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  Catulus  is  introduced  in  the 
De  Oratore,  and  is  represented  as  accompanying 
his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  to  the 
Tusculanum  of  Crassus.  The  mother  of  Catulus 
was  Popillia,  whose  second  husband  was  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  father  of  the  above-named  Caesar.)  [Comp. 
Caesar,  Nob.  8,  10.] 

4.  Q.  Lutatius  Q.  ».  Q.  n.  Catulus,  son  of  No. 
8,  narrowly  escaped  bis  father's  fete,  having  been 
included  in  the  same  proscription.  Throughout 
life  be  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  but  rose  far  superior  to 
the  great  body  of  his  class  in  purity  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  received  from  the  whole  community 
marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  seldom  bestowed 
with  unanimity  in  periods  of  excitement  upon  an 
active  political  leader,  lieing  com>ul  along  with 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  B.  c  78,  the  year  in 
which  Sulla  died,  he  steadily  resisted  the  efforts  of 
his  colleague  to  bring  about  a  counter  revolution 
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by  abrogating  the  acts  of  the  dictator,  and  when, 
the  following  spring,  Lepidus  marched  against  the 
city  at  the  head  of  the  remnants  of  the  Marian 
faction,  he  was  defeated  by  Catulus  in  the  battle 
of  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Sardinia,  where  he  soon  after  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  organize  an  insurrection.  [Lbpidus.] 
Catulus,  although  true  to  his  party  and  his  prin- 
ciples, denounced  the  corrupt  practices  which  dis- 
graced the  senate  while  they  possessed  the  exclusive 
right  to  act  as  judices  on  criminal  trials  ;  his 
opinion  upon  this  subject  was  most  unequivocally 
expressed  when  Pompeius  brought  forward  his 
measure  (a,  c.  70)  for  restoring  the  privileges  of 
the  tribunes,  and  his  presence  as  a  judex  upon  the 
impeachment  of  Verres  was  probably  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  deprived  the  culprit  of  all 
hope.    He  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Gabinian  and  Manilian  laws  (b.  c  67  and  66), 
and  Cicero  records  the  tribute  paid  by  the  popu- 
lace, on  the  latter  occasion,  to  his  character  and 
talents ;  for  when,  in  the  course  of  an  argument 
against  the  extravagant  powers  which  the  contem- 
plated enactment  proposed  to  bestow  upon  a  single 
individual,  Catulus  asked  the  multitude  to  whom 
they  would  look  should  any  misfortune  befal  their 
favourite,  the  crowd,  almost  with  one  voice,  shouted 
back  the  reply,  that  they  would  look  to  himself. 
When  censor  along  with  Crass  us  in  65,  he  with- 
stood the  measures  of  his  colleague,  who  desired  to 
make  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  and  so  firm  was 
each  in  maintaining  his  position,  that  at  length 
both  resigned  without  effecting  anything.  During 
the  progress  of  the  Catilinarian  plot  (b.  c.  63),  he 
strenuously  supported  Cicero,  and  either  he  or 
Cato  was  the  first  to  hail  him  as  **  parens  patriae." 
If  we  are  to  believe  Sallust,  Catulus  used  every 
effort  to  prevail  upon  Cicero  to  insert  the  name  of 
Caesar  among  the  conspirators,  stimulated,  it  is 
Raid,  by  a  recent  grudge ;  for,  when  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chief  pontiff",  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Caesar.    That  a  bad  feeling  existed  between  them 
is  clear,  for  the  first  act  of  Caesar  when  he  became 
praetor,  on  the  first  of  January,  62,  was  an  attempt 
to  deprive  his  former  rival  of  the  office  of  com- 
missioner for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  civil  war 
(83),  an  appointment  held  by  him  ever  since  the 
death  of  Sulla.     But  the  optimates  who  were 
escorting  the  new  consuls,  upon  hearing  of  the 
attempt,  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  forum  and  by 
their  united  effort*  threw  out  the  bilL    Thus  the 
name  of  Catulus  became  connected  with  the  Capitol 
and  remained  inscribed  on  the  temple  until  it  was 
again  consumed  in  the  reign  of  Viteluus. 

Catulus  died  during  the  consulship  of  Metellus 
Celer,  b.  c.  60,  happy,  says  Cicero,  both  in  the 
splendour  of  his  life  and  in  having  been  spared  the 
fipectacle  of  his  country's  ruin.  He  was  not  con- 
sidered an  orator,  but  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  power  of  expressing  his  opinions  with  learning, 
grace,  and  wisdom.  (Orelli,  Onota.  TulL  ii.  p. 
367,  Ac ;  Sail.  CatU.  35,  49,  Frag.  Histor.  i.  iii.; 
Tacit.  HisL  iii.  72;  Sueton.  JuL  15,  Galb.  2; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  9.  §  5 ;  Plut  Crass.  13,  Cat.  A/m. 
16;  Senec  Epist.  97  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  13,  calls 
him  princeps  senatus,  rd  rc  vpvra  rfjs  fiovkrjs  ^r, 
at  the  time  of  the  Gabinian  law.  See  also  xxxvii. 
37,  46,  xlv.  2 ;  Orelli,  Intcrip.  n.  31.)    [  W.  R.] 

CATUS,  a  word  indicating  shrewdness,  caution, 
sagacity,  or  the  like,  was  a  surname  of  Sex.  Aclius 
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Paetus,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  198  [Paxtvs},isA 
the  cognomen  of  Sex.  Aelius,  consul  ia  a.  d.  i, 
with  C.  Sentius  Satuminus.    (VelL  Pat.  iLlvJ.) 

CATUS  DECIA'NUS,  procurator  of  Bmua 
when  the  people  rose  against  the  Romans  in  i.  o. 
62  under  Boadicea,  was  by  his  extortiu*  ud 
avarice  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt.  Tb« 
Britons  commenced  the  war  by  laying  liege  t* 
Camalodunum,  and  as  Suetonius  Panllisn,  ti* 
legate  of  the  province,  was  absent  upon  sa  expe& 
tion  against  the  island  of  Mona,  the  colceift*  if- 
plied  to  Catus  for  assistance,  who  was,  bows, 
able  to  send  them  only  200  men.  After  uV  ail 
of  Camalodunum  and  the  defeat  of  Pcnlins  Cm- 
alls,  Catus  Bed  in  alarm  to  Gaul.  He  wa*  w 
ceeded  in  his  office  of  procurator  by  Julia*  GUs- 
sicianus.  (Tac  Ann.  xiv.  32,  38 ;  Dion  Cast  la. 
2 ;  comp.  Boadicka.) 

CATUS,  FTRMIUS,  a  senator,  was  the  ac- 
cuser of  Scribonius  Libo  Drasus  in  a.  a.  16.  A 
few  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  24),  Catus  was  csa- 
demned  by  the  senate  to  be  banished  to  an  ukoi. 
on  account  of  a  false  accusation  of  maies^  rbjcS 
he  brought  against  his  sister ;  but  in  cooseqasice 
of  his  former  service  in  the  accusation  of  Drum, 
Tiberius  remitted  his  banishment,  but  allowed  tea 
to  be  expelled  from  the  senate,  (Tac  Amu  ii.  -T. 
iv.  31.) 

CAVARI'NUS,  a  Senonian,  whan  Q**t 
made  king  of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  hit  ob- 
ject* and  compelled  to  fly  to  Caesar,  B.  c  54.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  war  ag*ia& 
Ambiorix.    (Caea.  B.  G.  v.  54,  vi  5.) 

CA' VARUS  (Kadapos%  the  last  king  of  it* 
portion  of  the  Gauls  which  settled  in  Thrace  iti 
for  many  years  exacted  an  annual  tr.bat*  fra 
Byzantium.    It  was  chiefly  by  his  median*  tan 
Prusias  I.  and  the  Rhodians  were  induced  to  sait 
peace  with  Byxantium  in  B.  c  '219.    He  was  cla- 
mately  slain  in  battle  against  the  Thraoaas,  v-  > 
defeated  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  Gaah  a 
their  country.    (Polyb.  iv.  46,  62.)  PoUaiu 
calls  him  "a  royal-hearted  and  magnajnm^-i 
(&auri\uc6s        <f>WT*i  irol  fieyn\6<pfwi  )y  and 
that  he  gave  great  protection  to  merchants 
to  the  Euxine ;  he  adds,  however,  that  a«  «-» 
spoilt  by  the  flattery  of  Sostratus  of  Cfcafcec  r- 
(Polyb.  viiL  24,  and  op.  Atken.  vi.  p.  252.  i  J 
"  Cavarus"  was  perhaps  rather  a  nationJ  tm 
than  one  peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  Catm 
having  been  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  wa*i 
dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  betvrft 
Avignon  and  Valence.   (Strab.  iv.  p.  186 ;  foe* 
champ,  ad  A  then.  L  c)  [E.  E] 

CAU'CALUS  (KoihtoAoj),  of  Chios,  a  Art* 
cian,  of  whom  an  eulogium  on  Heracles  is 
tioned  by  Atbenaeus  (x.  p.  412),  who  also 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  historian  Theopoa,^ 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Suidas  and  PboUa»(«- ' 
Afowtov  Kattiv)  refer  to  our  rhetorician,  ia  •  tor- 
case  the  name  Kaonaoo*  must  be  changed  v-> 
KauKoAot.  [L-S-! 

CAUCON  (KisW),  a  son  of  Celaenna,  who  *v 
believed  to  have  carried  the  orgies  of  the  great  g>i 
dessfirom  Elcusis  to  Measene,  where  he  was  wor 
ped  as  a  hero.    His  tomb  was  shewn  in  UrpT^s. 
(Pans.  iv.  1.  §  4,  27.  §  4,  v.  5.  §  4.)    One  J 
sons  of  Lycaon  also  bore  the  name  of  Csac^ 
(ApoUod.  iii.  8.  $  1.)  (LNi 

CAUDl'NUS,  a  surname  of  several  at  tin 
Cornelii  Lentuli.  [Lintclus.] 
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CAU'SiUS  (Koowmh),  a  surname  of  A  scle- 
ra*, deritvd  from  Caus  in  Arcadia,  where  he  was 
vonhipped,  (StepL  Bya.  *.  v.  Kaovt ;  cotnp. 
Paus.  Tiii.  25.  U.)  [L.S.] 

CAY'STRIUS  (KoArrpiot),  a  son  of  Achilles 
and  the  Amazon  Penthesileia,  from  whom  the  river 
Carious  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
GnritriM,  together  with  Asms,  had  a  heroum  on 
the  bank*  of  that  river.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650  ;  Serv. 
odAfu.  xi.  661.)  [L.S.] 

CEBALI'XUS  (KfCaAsWr),  a  brother  of  Nico- 
uachu*,  who  lived  on  licentious  terms  with 
Dimnns*  the  antbor  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
Aimsder  the  Great  in  B.  c  330.  Nicomachus 
acquainted  hit  brother  with  the  plot,  and  the  latter 
*re»Jed  it  to  Philotas  that  he  might  lay  it  before 
tiie  king;  but  as  Philotas  neglected  to  do  so  for 
t»u  dar»,  Cebalinus  mentioned  it  to  Metron,  one 
of  the  royal  pages,  who  immediately  informed 
Alexander.  Cebalinus  was  forthwith  brought  be- 
ian  the  king,  and  orders  were  given  to  arrest 
Dtmnas.  (Curt.  vL  7;  Diod.  xvii.  79.)  [Phi- 

CEBES  (Ktirii)%  of  Thebes,  was  a  disciple  of 
Prolans,  the  Pythagorean,  and  of  Socrates,  with 
vbmn  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(Xrn.  Mm.  I  2.  §  28,  iii.  11.  §  17  ;  Plat.  CriL 
}■  45,  b.)   He  is  introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of 
interlocutors  in  the  Phaedo,  and  as  having 
fe*a  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.   (Phaed.  p. 
-S«  £■)   He  is  said  on  the  advice  of  Socrates  to 
lute  purchased  Phaedo,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and 
^  bare  instructed  him  in  philosophy.    (GclL  ii. 
18;  Macroh.  Sat.  L  11 ;  LactanL  iii.  24.)  Dio- 
Lamias  (iL  125)  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him 
«*e  works,  viz.  Mro*,  'EfSsV*  and  4pfr<xos,  aU 
of  vkkh  Eadocia  (p.  272)  erroneously  attributes 
to  fallinpos  of  Athens.    The  last  two  of  these 
*«rb  are  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
**'*t  of,  but  the  Mra£  is  still  extant,  and  is  ny 
fcrred  to  by  several  ancient  writers.  (Lucian, 
42,  RkeU  PracctpL  6  ;   Pollux,  iii  95 ; 
Tf rtnlhan,  D»  Praeteript  39 ;  Aristaenet.  L  2.) 
This  ni«a(  U  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  table 
en  *iieh  the  whole  of  human  life  with  its  dangers 
m<1  temptations  was  symbolically  represented,  and 
*hich  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one 
Jn  tie  temple  of  Cronos  at  Athens  or  Thebes. 
The  author  introduces  some  youths  contemplating 
the  table,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
aixfertakes  to  explain  its  meaning.    The  whole 
•bin"  of  the  little  book  is  to  shew,  that  only  the 
P^pw  development  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 
real  virtues  can  make  as  truly  happy.  Suidas 
all  this  rim^  a  6ijyv<rts  Tir  eVAtiou,  an  ex- 
piation which  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now 
enact,  and  some  have  therefore  thought,  that  the 
^  to  which  Suidas  refers  was  a  different  work 
the  one  we  possess.    This  and  other  circum- 
stances have  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  our 
tlx%  b  the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  and  to 
■tribe  it  to  a  later  Cebes  of  Cyzicus,  a  Stoic  philo- 
opher  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aoreliua.  (Athen. 
'•  p.  156.)    But  the  viral  which  is  now  extant  is 
awifestly  written  in  a  Socratic  spirit  and  on  So- 
^Mic  principles,  so  that  at  any  rate  its  author  is 
roch  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Socratic  than  a 
*o*  philosopher.    There  are,  it  is  true,  some  few 
R««?es  (f.  g.c  13)  where  persons  are  mentioned 
«**gtng  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban 
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Cebes,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  a 
few  similar  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later 
hand,  which  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  a 
work  of  such  popularity  as  the  wira^  of  Cebes. 
For,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly 
extremely  popular,  and  the  editions  and  transla- 
tions of  it  are  very  numerous.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even 
into  Russian,  modern  Greek,  and  Arabic.  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  in  a  Latin  translation  by  L. 
Odaxius,  Bologna,  U97.  In  this  edition,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  ones,  it  is  printed  to- 
gether with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Aldus  (Venice,  4  to.,  without  date), 
who  printed  it  together  with  the  44  Institutions 
ct  alia  Opuscula"  of  C.  Lascaria.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  other  editions,  among 
which  we  need  notice  only  those  of  H.  Wolf 
(Basel,  1560, 8vo.),  the  Leiden  edition  (1640, 4to., 
with  an  Arabic  translation  by  Elichmann)  of  Jac 
Gronovius  (Amsterdam,  1689,  8vo.),  J.  Schulze 
(Hamburg,  1694,  12mo.),  T.  Hcroaterhuis  (Ams- 
terdam, 1708, 12mo.,  together  with  some  dialogues 
of  Lucian),  M.  Meibom,  and  Adr.  Reland  ( Utrecht, 
1711,  4to.),  and  Th.  Johnson.  (London,  1720, 
8vo.)  The  best  modern  editions  are  those  of 
Schweigha'user  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus,  and 
also  separately  printed  (Straasburg,  1806,  12rao.), 
and  of  A.  Coraes  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus. 
(Paris,  1826,  8vo.) 

(Fabric.  DibL  Graec.  iL  p.  702,  Ac ;  Klopfer, 
He  Cebetit  Tabula  tret  iJissertationct,  Zwickau, 
1818,  &c,  4 to. ;  Mtmoiret  de  PAcademie  det  In- 
tcript.  iii.  p.  146,  &c,  xlviiL  p.  455,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBREN  (KcCpf*),  a  river-god  in  Troas,  the 
father  of  Asterope  or  Hesperie  and  Ocnone.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  5,  &c. ;  Ov.  Met.  xi  769.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBRrONES  (Kt€pt4rns\  a  son  of  Priam, 
and  charioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Patroclus.  (Horn. 
IL  viiu  318,  xi.  521,  xvi.  736.)  [L  S.] 

CECEIDES  (Kipccttnr),  of  Hermione,  a  very 
ancient  Greek  dithyrambic  poet,  whom  Aristo- 
phanes (Nub.  981)  reckons  among  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  good  old  times,  but  had  become 
obsolete  in  his  own  days.  The  Scholiast  on  that 
passage  remarks,  that  Ceceidcs  was  also  mentioned 
by  the  comic  poet  Cratinus  in  his  **  Panoptae." 
(Comp.  Suidas,  s.  v.  KrjxtStof ;  Bode,  Getch.  der 
Lyr.  DiehiL  der  HeUen.  iL  p.  303,  note  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CECROPS  (KcKot4)t  according  to  Apollodorus 
(iiL  14.  §  1,  dec.)  the  first  king  of  Attica,  which 
derived  from  him  its  name  Cecropia,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  name  of  Acte.  He  is  described  as 
an  autochthon,  and  is  accordingly  called  a  yvyirf*, 
the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  human,  while 
the  lower  was  that  of  a  dragon.  Hence  he  is  called 
5i(£w}j  or  peminus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  48;  Anton.  Lib. 
6;  Diod.  i.  28;  Aristoph.  Verp.  438;  Ov.  Met. 
ii.  555.)  Some  ancients  referred  the  epithet  St^vjjr 
to  marriage,  of  which  tradition  made  him  the  foun- 
der. He  was  married  to  Agraulos,  the  daughter 
of  Actaeus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichthon, 
and  three  daughters,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pan- 
drosos.  (Apollod.  I.e.;  Pa  us.  u  2.  §  5.)  In  hi* 
reign  Poseidon  called  forth  with  his  trident  a  well 
on  the  acropolis,  which  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  the  Erechthean  well,  from  its  being 
enclosed  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus.  (Paus.  u  26. 
§  6  ;  Herod,  viii.  55.)  The  marine  god  now  want- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  country  ;  but  Athene, 
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who  entertained  the  tome  desire,  planted  an  oli re- 
tree  on  the  hill  of  the  acropolis,  which  continued 
to  be  shewn  at  Athena  down  to  the  latest  times ; 
and  as  she  had  taken  Cecrops  as  her  witness  while 
she  planted  it,  he  decided  in  her  favour  when  the 
possession  of  Attica  was  disputed  between  her  and 
Poseidon,  who  had  no  witness  to  attest  that  he  had 
created  the  well.  Cecrops  is  represented  in  the 
Attic  legends  a*  the  author  of  the  first  elements  of 
civilised  life,  such  as  marriage,  the  political  division 
of  Attica  into  twelve  communities,  and  also  as  the 
introducer  of  a  new  mode  of  worship,  inasmuch  as 
he  abolished  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  had  until 
then  been  offered  to  Zeus,  and  substituted  cakes 
(s-eAarm)  in  their  stead.  (Paus.  viiu  2.  $  1 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  397;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1156.)  The  name 
of  Cecrops  occurs  also  in  othor  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  where  there  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Athenae,  such  as  in  Boeotia,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  ancient  towns  of  Athe- 
nae and  Eleusis  on  the  river  Triton,  and  where  he 
had  a  heroum  at  Haliartus.  Tradition  there  called 
him  a  ion  of  Pandion.  (Paus.  ix.  S3,  §  1 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  407.)  In  Euboea,  which  had  likewise  a 
town  Athenae,  Cecrops  was  called  a  son  of  Erech- 
theus  and  Praxithea,  and  a  grandson  of  Pandion. 
(Apollod.  iii.  15.  §§  I,  5 ;  Paus.  L  5.  §  3.)  From 
these  traditions  it  appears,  that  Cecrops  must  be 
regarded  as  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgian  race ;  and  Mid- 
ler justly  remarks,  that  the  different  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  connected  with  the  towns  in 
Boeotia  and  Euboea  are  only  multiplications  of  the 
one  original  hero,  whoso  name  and  story  were 
transplanted  from  Attica  to  other  places.  The 
later  Greek  writers  describe  Cecrops  a*  having  im- 
migrated into  Greece  with  a  band  of  colonists  from 
Sail  in  Egypt  (Diod,  L  29 ;  Schol.  ad  Arid.  Pint. 
773.)  But  this  account  is  not  only  rejected  by 
some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  modern  times.  (Muller,  Orehom.  p.  123; 
Thirlwall,  Greece,  i.  p.  66,  &c.)  [L.  S  ] 

CEDRE'NUS,  GECRGIUS  {Tnipyiot  6  K«- 
ty-nv&s),  a  Greek  monk,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  the 
author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  an  historical  work 
(2«Jfo^rit  Urroplw)  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  goes  down  to  the  year  1057. 
This  extensive  work  is  written  in  the  form  of 
annals,  and  must  be  perused  with  great  caution, 
as  its  author  was  not  only  very  deficient  in  histo- 
rical knowledge,  but  shews  a  great  want  of  judg- 
ment and  a  degree  of  credulity  which  may  suit  a 
writer  of  legends,  but  which  becomes  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  historians.  The  latter  part  of  the 
Synopsis,  which  treats  of  events  of  which  Cedrcnus 
was  a  contemporary,  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  it 
still  shews  that  the  author  was  utterly  unable  to 
form  a  judgment  respecting  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Ho/rever,  as  the  work  is  extensive  and 
contains  an  abundance  of  facts,  it  may  frequently 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  authors ;  but  a 
careful  writer  will  seldom  make  him  his  sole 
authority,  except  where  he  has  copied  good  sources. 

A  great  number  of  passages,  nay  long  epi- 
sodes, of  the  Synopsis  arc  also  found  in  the  Annals 
of  Joannes  Scy litres  Curopalates,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Cedrenus,  and  the  question  has  often  been 
discussed,  whether  Curo  pa  late*  copied  Cedrenus  or 
Cedrenus  Curo  palates.  The  work  of  Curopalates 
goes  down  to  the  year  1081,  but  the  latter  writer 
waa  a  man  of  much  more  intellect  and  judgment 


than  Cedrenus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ce- 
drenus was  the  plagiarist,  although,  of  course,  be 
can  have  used  only  the  first  part  of  the  anua.* 
of  Coropalates.  The  style  of  Cedrenus  is  very 
barbarous.  Oudin  (Comment,  de  Script.  Eede. 
vol.  ii.  p.  1130)  thinks,  but  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  Cedrenus  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  general  Latin  title  of  the  Uro+a  is,  "Com- 
pendium Historiarum  ab  Orbe  Condita  ad  Isaac  an 
Comnenum  (1057)."  The  first  edition,  pubiishrd 
by  Xylander,  Basel,  1506,  foL,  with  s  Latin 
translation  and  a  preface,  is  very  deficient,  u 
X  v  lander  perused  an  incomplete  MS.  A  good 
edition  was  published  by  Goar  and  FaBrot,  to- 
gether with  the  Annals  of  Curo  palates,  Paris,  1647, 
2  vols.  foL,  with  a  new  translation,  a  glosun- 
of  barbarisms,  and  a  preface  of  Fabrot.  Tb.» 
edition  is  complete,  or  very  nearly  so,  the  editor* 
having  collated  good  MS&,  and  paid  particshi 
attention  to  the  numerous  passages  taken  fron 
Curopalates ;  it  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection  of 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and  is  reprinted  is  the 
Venice  collection.  The  last  edition  is  by  Inmn- 
nuel  Bekkcr,  Bonn,  1838-39,  2  vols,  in  8vo.;  it 
is  the  revised  French  edition,  and  contains  like- 
wise the  Annals  of  Curopalates.  (The  Prtfaca  of 
Xylander  and  Fabrot  to  their  editions  of  Cedremi; 
Fabric.  BibL  Grace,  vii.  p.  464,  &c ;  Leo  Austins 
DeGmrpiU.)  [WJ\] 

perors. 

1.  Csiokics  Albinos,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished Roman,  probably  a  relation  of  the  empew 
Albinos,  put  to  death  by  Sevens  (Sparc Sever.  13), 
and  also  the  name  of  the  praefectus  urbi  adds 
Valerian.    ( Vopisc  Aureiian.  9.) 

2.  CaioNius  Bassus,  a  friend  of  the  emptwr 
Aureiian,  to  whom  the  latter  wrote  a  letter,  pre- 
served by  Vopiscus  (Aureiian.  31),  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Palmyra.  His  full  name  was  to* 
nius  Virius  Bassus,  and  he  was  consul  in  a.  0.371. 
(Fa$L) 

3.  Cbionius  Commodur.  [Commoddk] 

4.  Cbionius  Jclianus,  a  friend  of  the  abtarin 
Vopiscus.  (Vopisc  Firm.  2.) 

5.  Ckioniub  Postumius,  the  father  of  the  eav 
peror  Albinus  (Capitol.  Clod.  Albin.  4),  whose  fall 
name  was  Dec.  Clodius  Ceionius  Septimius  Albi- 
nus [p.  93,  b.]. 

6.  Ceionius  Poktumianub,  a  relation  ef  lb* 
emperor  Albinus.  (CapitoL  Clod.  Albm.  6.) 

7.  Ciionivs  Veruk.  [Vbrus.] 
CELAENO  (KsJUuyeJ),  a  Pleiad,  danghtrr  of 

Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Lycus  and  Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Lycus  and  Chimaereus  by  Prometheus.  (Apollo^ 
iiL  10.  $  1 ;  Ov.  Her.  xix.  135 ;  SchoL  adAf>-<- 
Hhod.  iv.  1561;  Tietx.  ad  LyoopK.  1 32.) 

There  are  several  other  mythological  bein^r: 
this  name :  namely,  a  Harpy  ( Virg.  Aen.  iii.  21 1). 
a  daughter  of  Ergeus  (Hygin.  Fab.  157),  a  daagbtu 
of  Hyamus  (Paus.  x.  6.  §  2),  a  Danaid  (Strsb.  a. 
p.  579;  Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5),  and  an  Amazon.  (Dwd. 
iv.  16.)  [L.S.J 

CELE'DONES  (  KijAitf  dr«),  the  soothing  H 
d  esses,  were  frequently  represented  by  theanaeoti 
in  works  of  art,  and  were  believed  to  be  endowed, 
like  the  Sirens,  with  a  magic  power  of  song.  For 
this  reason,  they  are  compared  to  the  I.W 
Hephaestus  was  said  to  have  made  their  gold* 
images  on  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  at  Wpk 
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(Paus.  ix.  6.  §  5;  A  then.  vii.  p.  290  ;  Philostr. 
VU.  ApcUom.  tL  1 1 ;  Find.  Fragm.  25,  p.  568,  Ac 
«L  Bockh ;  comp.  Huschke  and  Bottiger,  in  the 
Neue  Teutmske  Afcrctr,  ii.  p.  38,  Ac)      [L.  S.] 

CELER.  1.  A  freedraan  of  Atticus,  in  all  pro- 
bability. (Ck.  ad  Att.  x.  1,  xi.  4,  xii.  8.) 

2.  A  Human  knight,  poisoned  Junius  Silanus  at 
the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  in  the  first  year  of 
Nero's  reign,  a.  d.  55.  (Tac.  Aim.  zdii.  1,  33.) 

3.  A  Roman  knight  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
wa*  wourged  to  death  in  the  eomitinm  for  having 
committed  incest  with  Cornelia,  a  Vectal  virgin, 
although  he  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  hut. 
(Pun.  Ep.  iv.  11;  comp.  Suet.  Dom.  8;  Dion 
Cass.  lxvii.  3.) 

CELER,  an  artist  of  considerable  talent  and 
renown,  was,  together  with  Sevens,  the  principal 
architect  of  Nero's  immense  building,  the  golden 
house,  of  which  only  a  few  remains  are  now 
visible  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  perhaps  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  near  the  arch  of  Titus. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  completion  of  this  colossal 
palace,  both  artists  whose  daring  and  talent  did 
not  shrink  from  the  mightiest  works,  undertook  a 
still  more  gigantic  enterprise.  Since  the  sea-ports 
of  Ostia  and  Portus  were  small  and  dangerous,  so 
that  all  larger  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Puteoli, 
they  got  the  emperor's  consent  to  dig  a  canal  from 
the  lake  A  vermis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
began  actually  by  working  a  way  through  the  hills 
near  the  lake,  but  were  probably  prevented  from 
executing  their  intention  by  the  death  of  their 
employer.  (Tac  Ann.  xv.  42 ;  Osann,  KwuftJott, 
1830,  No.  83.)  [L.  V.] 

CELER,  ASI'NIUS,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
ligula, and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.N.  ix.  17. 
a.  31 )  (is  a  man  of  consular  rank  ;  but  when  he  was 
consul  is  not  known.  He  may  have  been  the  son 
of  C.  Asinios  Gallus,  consul  8.  c.  8. 

CELER,  CANl'NIUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
the  teacher  of  M.  A  are  litis  and  L.  Verus,  was  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  Hadrian,  and  »ni  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  the  composition  of  the  imperial  let- 
ters. He  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
(Philostr.  ViL  Soph.  L  22,  who  calls  him  tsx"- 
ypdpos;  CapitoL  Ver.  2;  Aristcid,  Or.  Sacr.  5. 
vol.  L  p.  335,  ed.  Jebb.) 

CELER,  DOMITIUS,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Pisa,  persuaded  the  latter,  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus,  to  return  to  Syria,  and  was  himself  pre- 
viously sent  by  Piso  into  the  province.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  77—79.) 

CELER,  P.  EONAT1US.  [Barra.] 

CELER,  METELLUS.  IMetrxlus.] 

CELEUS  (Ki»\«of),  a  king  of  Eleusis,  and  hus- 
band of  Mctaoeira.  When  Dcmeter,  on  her  wan- 
derings in  search  of  ber  daughter,  came  to  Eleusis, 
she  stayed  in  the  house  of  Celeus.  The  goddess 
wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and, 
in  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts  she  put  him 
at  night  into  the  fire ;  but  Metaneira,  ignorant  of 
the  object,  screamed  aloud  on  seeing  her  child  in 
the  fire,  and  Demophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  I  fc-meter,  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  bestowed 
great  favours  upon  Triptolemus,  the  other  son  of 
Celeus.  (Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1;  TRIPTOLRMUS.)  Ce- 
leus is  described  as  tbe  first  priest  of  Demeter  at 
Eleusis,  and  bis  daughters  as  priestesses  of  the 
goddess.  (Horn.  I/ym.  in  Dem.  101,  &.c;  Pans.  i. 
38.  §  3,  ii.  14.  §  2.)  There  is  another  mythical 
personage  of  this  name.  (Anton.  Lib.  19.)  [L.  S.] 


CELSUS  ( T.  Carnditu),  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants enumerated  by  Trebellius  Pollio.  [Comp. 
Avrbolur,]  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Gallienus, 
a.  d.  265,  when  usurpers  were  springing  up  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Roman  world,  a  certain  Celsus, 
who  had  never  risen  higher  in  the  service  of  the 
state  than  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune,  living 
quietly  on  his  lands  in  Africa,  in  no  way  remark- 
able except  as  a  man  of  upright  life  and  command- 
ing person,  was  suddenly  proclaimed  emperor  by 
Vibius  Passienus,  proconsul  of  the  province,  and 
Fab  in  h  Pomponianus,  general  of  the  Libyan  fron- 
tier. So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  the  ap- 
propriate trappings  of  dignity  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  hands  of  Galliena,  a  cousin  it  is  said 
of  the  lawful  monarch,  invested  the  new  prince 
with  a  robe  snatched  from  the  statue  of  a  goddess. 
Tbe  downfall  of  Celsus  was  not  less  rapid  than  his 
elevation  :  he  was  slain  on  the  seventh  day,  his 
body  was  devoured  by  dogs,  and  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicca  testified  their  devotion  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  by  devising  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  his  rival  unheard-of  before  that  time.  The  effigy 
of  tbe  traitor  was  raised  high  upon  a  cross,  round 
which  the  rabble  danced  in  triumph.  The  names 
T.  Corndim  rest  upon  the  authority  of  medals  pub- 
lished by  Goltsius  now  universally  recognised  as 
spurious.  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Trig.  Tyra**.)  (W.  R.] 

CELSUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Liba- 
nius.  (Liban.  Ep.  627,  1581,  Oral.  xxvi.  vol.  ii 
p.  606.) 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  and  was  a  friend  of  Lucian. 
There  was  another  Celsus,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Nero,  but  he  is  of  no  historical  importance. 
Neither  would  the  other  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
doubt  whether  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  attack 
on  Christianity  called  the  Aiyos  dAn9i/r,  which 
has  acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origen.  [Origr.vrk]  To  the 
Epicurean  Celsus,  Lucian  dedicated  his  life  of  the 
magician  Alexander,  and  in  the  course  of  it  (§  21) 
praises  a  work  written  by  him  against  the  belief  in 
magic.  But  in  tbe  book  against  Christianity,  Celsus 
stated  with  apparent  approbation  the  opinion  of  the 
Platonista,  that  enchanters  had  power  over  all  who 
have  not  raised  themselves  above  the  influence  of 
sensuous  nature  (3A.n),  but  not  over  those  who  are 
elevated  to  communion  with  the  Deity  ;  the  whole 
of  which  sentiment  is  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus.  Again,  he  talked  of  the 
soul's  relation  to  God,  of  the  spirit  of  man  as 
immortal  and  derived  from  the  Divinity,  of  evil 
spirits  springing  from  tbe  ?Aij  and  opposing  the 
designs  of  God.  All  these  are  plainly  the  sen- 
timents, not  of  an  Epicurean,  but  of  a  Plato- 
nist  Indeed,  the  only  reason  for  supposing  the 
author  of  this  work  to  be  tbe  Epicurean  Celsus, 
is  the  positive  assertion  of  Origen,  who,  however, 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  curious  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Platonic 
element.  One  is,  that  the  author  chose  to  conceal 
his  real  views,  because  there  was  at  the  time  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Epicureans  as  deniers  of 
all  religion,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  judges  of  tbo 
merits  of  Christianity.  But  this  seems  improbable, 
and  on  tbe  whole  it  is  better  to  suppose  Celsus 
the  Epicurean  and  Celsus  tbe  author  of  this  book 
to  be  different  persons.  With  regard  to  the  work 
itself,  it  is  a  mixture  of  self-sufficiency,  ignorance, 
and  inconsistency.    In  one  place  the  author  re- 
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preached  the  Christians  as  staves  of  a  blind  belief, 
in  another  with  their  numerous  sects  and  ever- 
varying  opinions.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  them  as 
the  slaves  of  their  senses  (itiXif  koI  tpiXjocto^arov 
7«Vot),  on  another  occasion  as  persons  who  rejected 
all  external  worship  whatever.  He  was  indignant 
that  the  Christian  promises  arc  offered  to  sinners, 
and  said  in  reference  to  our  Lord's  coming  to  save 
them,  rl  Si  rots  dvanafrrrfrott  oil*  MnQOri ;  he 
also  argued  a  priori  against  the  doctrines  of  a 
special  Providence,  the  Fail,  and  the  Redemption, 
asserting  that  God  made  his  work  perfect  once  for 
all,  and  had  no  need  to  improve  it  afterwards. 
(Origenea,  adv.  CeU. ;  Brucker,  Hid.  Crit.  Pkii. 
Per.  iL,  i.  1, 2, 8 ;  Neander,  Gtsckickte  der  ChrutL 
Kirde,  vol.  i.  sect.  2.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CELSUS  ALBINOVA'NUS,  the  secretary  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  and  a  friend  of  Horace,  to 
whom  the  latter  addressed  one  of  hi*  Epistles  (i. 
8).  He  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  poet 
Celsus  mentioned  in  another  of  Horace's  Epistles 
(i.  3),  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  compiled  his 
poems  from  other  persons'  writings.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  poet  Pedo  Albinovanus, 
the  friend  of  Ovid.  [Aibinovanls.] 

CELSUS,  APPULEIUS,  a  physician  of  Cen- 
turipa  in  Sicily,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Valens  and 
Scribonius  Largus  (Scrib.  Larg.  De  Compos.  Medi- 
earn.  capp.  94,  171),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  I 
He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  Herbarium,  sett  de  Afedtonminibut  Her- 
barum,  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Appuleius  | 
Barbaras  [Appulsius],  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  case.  He  may,  however,  perhaps  be  the  per- 
son who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Geoponica, 
Cantab.  8vo.  1704.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  ARRU'NTIUS,  an  ancient  com- 
mentator on  Terence,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  (Schopen,  De  Tertntio  et  Donaia,  Bonn, 
1821.) 

CELSUS,  A .•  CORNELIUS,  a  very  celebrated 
Latin  writer  on  medicine,  of  whose  age,  origin,  or 
even  actual  profession,  we  know  but  little.  There 
are  some  incidental  expressions  which  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius ;  and  particularly  the  mode  in  which  he 
refers  to  Themison  ( Praef.  lib.  i.  pp.  5, 9,  u'L  4,  p.  4  3) 
would  indicate  that  they  were  either  contempora- 
ries, or  that  Themison  preceded  him  by  a  short 
period  only.  With  respect  to  the  country  of  Celsus 
(though  he  has  been  claimed  as  a  native  of  Verona), 
we  have  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion, 
except  the  purity  of  his  style,  which  at  most  would 
prove  no  more  than  that  he  had  been  educated  or 
had  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome. 
With  regard  to  his  profession,  there  is  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  general 
science,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers.  This  doubt  has  arisen  princi- 
pally from  the  mode  in  which  he  is  referred  to 
by  Columella  (de  He  Rust.  i.  1.  14)  and  by  Quin- 
tilian  (xiL  11),  and  by  his  not  being  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome 

"  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  his  praenomen 
was  A  til  at  or  A  urtlius,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Aurcliu*. 
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in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine,  (if.  Ar. 
zxix.  1,  &c)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  wwk 
appears  to  bear  very  strong  evidence  that  he  ins 
an  actual  practitioner,  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  phenomena  of  and  the  operation  of 

remedies,  and  that  he  described  and  rccomnvndiM 
what  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  ru 
sanctioned  by  his  own  experience ;  so  that  it  seem 
upon  the  whole  most  probable  that  he  was  a  phy- 
sician by  profession,  but  that  he  devoted  part  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  general  science.  Quintilian  speaks  rather 
slightingly  of  him,  calls  him  (xii.  11)  M  mediocri 
vir  ingenio,"  and  aays  he  not  only  wrote  on  all 
sorts  of  literary  mat  ten,  but  even  on  agriculture 
and  military  tactics.  Of  these  numerous  workt 
only  one  remains  entire,  his  celebrated  treatue  on 
Medicine;  but  a  few  fragments  of  a  work  on 
Rhetoric  were  published  under  his  name  in  15$'. 
8vc,  Colon.,  with  the  title  14  Aurelii  Coroii 
Celai,  Rhetoris  vetustissimi  et  clariasimL  de  Arte 
Dicendi  Libellus,  primum  in  Lucem  editut,  coraof 
Sixto  a  Popma  Phrysio."  This  little  work  ii 
inserted  by  Fabricius  at  the  end  of  bis  BiUic6ea 
Latino,  where  it  fills  about  six  small  quarto  pacts 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  works  of  Cicero. 

The  treatise  of  Celsus  w  De  Medicma,"  0*  Mr 
dicine,  is  divided  into  eight  books.  It  commence! 
with  a  judicious  sketch  of  the  history  of  median*, 
terminating  by  a  com  pari  son  of  the  two  rival  arete, 
the  Dogmatici  and  the  EmpiricL  which  has  bero 
given  in  the  Diet  of  Ant  pp.  350,  379.  The  fir* 
two  books  are  principally  occupied  by  the  eonsaV 
ration  of  diet,  and  the  general  principles  of  then- 
peutics  and  pathology ;  the  remaining  booki  an 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  particular  diseaw 
and  their  treatment ;  the  third  and  fourth  to  in- 
ternal diseases;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  extenul 
diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparations ;  «d 
the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  more  partic:- 
larly  belong  to  surgery.  In  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, Celsus,  for  the  most  part,  pursues  the  method 
of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia ;  he  is  not,  however,  «*• 
vilely  attached  to  him,  and  never  hesitates  to  adopt 
any  practice  or  opinion,  however  contrary  to  ha. 
which  he  conceives  to  be  sanctioned  by  direct  «- 
periencc.  He  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  th« 
Hippocrntic  method  of  observing  and  watchicr 
over  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  of  regulating 
rather  than  opposing  them, — a  method  which,  with 
respect  to  acute  diseases,  may  frequently  apf<*-" 
inert.  But  there  are  occasions  on  which  he  dis- 
plays considerable  decision  and  boldness,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  which  be  r» 
ployed  with  more  freedom  than  any  of  his  pred*- 
cessors.  His  regulations  for  the  employment  d 
blood-letting  and  of  purgatives  are  bud  down  **» 
minuteness  and  precision  (iL  10,  &c~,  p.  30,  &c); 
and,  although  he  was  in  some  measure  led  atfmj 
by  his  hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  « 
the  humours,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  »w 
not  very  different  from  those  which  were  generally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cro- 
tury.  His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fewr, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  it  aswnei. 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  foa 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  pi** 
(iii.  3,  &c  p.  43,  &c\  are  correct  and  judiciou; 
his  practice  was  founded  upon  the  principle  alrewj 
referred  to,  of  watching  the  operations  of  Nature, 
conceiving  that  fever  consulted  essentially  »  « 
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effort  of  the  constitution  to  throw  off  tome  morbid 
cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  interfered  with,  the 
process  would  terminate  in  a  state  of  health.  We 
here  see  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  **  vis  me- 
dicatrix  Naturae,"  which  has  had  so  much  influence 
over  the  practice  of  the  most  enlightened  physicians 
of  modern  times,  and  which,  although  erroneous, 
has  perhaps  led  to  a  leas  hazardous  practice  than 
the  hypotheses  which  hare  been  substituted  in  its 
room. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
parts  of  the  work  of  Celsus  are  those  which  treat 
of  Surgery  and  surgical  operations,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Ckirnrgia. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  is  almost  the  first 
writer  who  professedly  treats  on  these  topics,  and 
yet  his  descriptions  of  the  diseases  and  of  their 
treatment  prove  that  the  art  had  attained  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  Many  of 
what  are  termed  the  44  capital"  operations  seem  to 
hare  been  well  understood  and  frequently  practised, 
and  it  may  be  safely  assorted,  that  the  stute  of 
Surgery  at  the  time  when  Celsus  wrote,  was  com- 
paratively much  more  advanced  than  that  of 
Medicine.  The  Pharmacy  of  Celsus  forma  an- 
other curious  and  interesting  part  of  his  work,  and, 
like  his  Surgery,  marks  a  state  of  considerable 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  Many  of 
bis  formulae  are  well  arranged  and  efficacious,  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  be  more  correct 
and  even  more  scientific  than  the  multifarious 
compounds  which  were  afterwards  introduced  into 
practice,  and  which  were  not  completely  discarded 
until  our  own  times.  The  style  of  Celsus  has  been 
much  admired,  and  it  is  in  fact  equal  in  parity  and 
elegance  to  that  of  the  best  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
his  work  having  been  chosen  as  a  text-book  in 
modern  times;  bat  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
suppose  that  this  is  its  only  merit,  or  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  bat  a  judicious  and  well-arranged 
abstract  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  predecessors. 
Some  instances  of  his  lax  and  inaccurate  use  of 
certain  anatomical  terms  are  mentioned  in  the 
Jhci.  of  AmL  art.  Pkytiologia;  but  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  many  passages  of  hi*  work  he  follows 
Hippocrates,  especially  when  treating  of  the 
general  symptoms  and  phaenomena  of  diseases; 
and  occasionally  we  meet  with  sentences  literally 
translated  from  the  Greek.  He  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  blindly  embrace  his  doctrines,  and 
differs  from  him  occasionally  both  in  theory  and 
practice. 

1'he  work  of  Celsus,  entitled  De  Medieina 
lA>>ri  Octa,  has  been  published  very  often ;  Chou- 
lant mentions  four  editions  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, fifteen  in  the  sixteenth,  five  in  the  seven- 
teenth, thirteen  in  the  eighteenth,  and  twelve 
in  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth. 
'1  he  first  edition  was  published  at  Florence, 
147J1.  small  foL,  edited  by  BarthoL  Fontius:  it  is 
said  to  be  rery  scarce,  and  is  described  by 
Dibden  in  his  DSJiatk.  Spencer,  i.  303.  Perhaps 
the  other  editions  that  best  deserve  to  be  noticed 
are  those  by  Van  der  Linden,  Lugd.  Bat.  1657, 
12mo. ;  Ahneloveen,  AmstcL  1687,  12rao.  (which 
was  several  times  reprinted);  Targa,  Patav.  1769, 
4 to.  (whose  text  has  been  the  basis  of  most 
subsequent  editions)  ;  Lugd.  Bat.  1785,  4 to.  ; 


Argent.  1806,  8vo.  2  vols. ;  and  Milligan,  Edinb. 
18*26,  8vo.  The  latest  edition  mentioned  by 
Choulant  is  that  by  F.  Hitter  and  H.  Albers, 
Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835,  12mo.  The  work  has 
been  translated  into  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Herman.  The  English  translations  appear  to  bo 
chiefly  made  for  the  use  of  medical  students  in 
London  who  are  preparing  for  their  examination 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  are  not  very  good.  A 
great  number  of  works  have  been  published  on 
Celsus  and  his  writings,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Choulant,  but  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  medical  opinions 
may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc*s  Hist,  de  la  Mid. ; 
ilallcr'a  litljiioth.  Medic.  Pratt,  vol.  L  ;  Sprengel's 
Hitt.  de  la  Mid.  vol.  ii.  See  also  Bostock's  Hut. 
of  Med^  and  Choulant's  Handbuek  der  B'ucker- 
kunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Median*  Leipx.  1840,  8vo., 
from  which  works  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding 
account  has  been  taken.  [  W.  A.  O.] 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  tribune  of  the  city- 
cohort,  was  condemned  to  death  under  Tiberius, 
and  broke  his  own  neck  in  prison  by  means  of  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  fettered,  in  order  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  (Tac 
Ann.  vi.  9,  14.) 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  scholar  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  who 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, whence  we  find  subjoined  to  many  MSS.  of 
Caesar,  Julius  Celsus  Vir  Clarissimus  et  Cumet 
reeentuiy  or  Julius  Celsus  Cunstitnttnus  V.  C  legt* 
Many  modern  writers,  indeed,  have  maintained 
that  Celsus  was  the  author  of  these  commentaries, 
and  still  more  have  attributed  to  him  the  works 
on  the  Spanish  and  African  wars ;  but  the  former 
supposition  is  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  desti- 
tute of  proof.  Julias  Celsus  has  been  usually 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  life  of  Caesar,  which 
has  been  frequently  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  under  the  title  of  Julii 
Ceisi  Commentarii  de  Vita  Caesaris ;  but  this  work 
has  been  proved  by  C  E.  Ch.  Schneider  (Petrar- 
caoe,  Historia  Julii  Caesaris,  Lips.  1827)  to  be  a 
work  of  Petrarch's.  There  is  a  dissertation  on 
Julias  Celsus  by  Dodwell,  appended  to  hi* Annate* 
ifrinttilianei  et  Staaani,  Oxon.  1698. 

CELSUS,  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished,  as  Majansius  and  Heincocius  have 
clearly  shewn,  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera.  He  succeeded  Pegasus, 
the  follower  of  Proculns,  and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  Celsus,  the  son,  and  Nesatius  Priscus.  (Dig. 
1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  47.)  He  belonged  (at  least  on 
one  occasion)  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  Du- 
ccnus  Vera*,  who  was  probably  a  consul  suffectus, 
and  is  nowhere  named  except  in  Dig.  31.  s.  29. 
The  numerous  attempts  of  learned  men  to  identify 
Dncenns  with  recorded  consuls  are  without  ground, 
and  most  of  their  conjectures  refer  to  too  late  a 
period,  unless  Celsus  the  father  attained  to  an  un- 
usual age.  Thus  Wieling  (Jurisvru<lextia  liesti- 
tuta,  p.  351)  and  Ouil  Orotius  (De  Vitie  Jurisp. 
ii.  c.  2.  §  2)  make  Ducenus  the  same  as  L.Cejonius 
Commodus  Venn,  who  was  consul  a.  n.  106. 
Others  are  for  L.  Annius  Verus,  consul  a.  d.  121. 
Ant.  Augustinus  (De  Nomtnibus  Propriis  Pandee- 
tarmm%  c  3,  p.  259,  n.  [g.])  seems  to  think  he 
might  have  been  the  Juvcntius  Verus,  who  was 
consul  for  the  third  time  a.  n.  134.  Heineccins 
{Hid.  Jut.  Civ.  §  241,  n.)  is  for  Decennius  Gemi- 
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nus,  who  was  consul  suftectus  a.  d.  57»  and  whoM 
cognomen  might  have  been  Vcrus,  It  was  in  the 
council  of  Ducenus  Verus  that  the  opinion  of 
Celsus  the  father  was  given  upon  an  important 
point,  and  was  adopted  as  law.  He  held  (to 
use  the  nomenclature  of  English  jurisprudence), 
that  the  beneficial  interest  in  a  legacy  did  not 
lapse  by  the  death  of  the  trustee  before  the  tes- 
tator. (As  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  and 
other  magistrates,  see  /Met.  of  A  nt. 1.  v.  Convent**; 
also  Cic.  Brut.  22 ;  Pliu.  Ep.  L  20  ;  Amm.  Mar. 
xxxiii.  c.  ult. ;  Suet.  Tiber.  33  ;  Tituli  at  Corpore 
rtp*uu,  1.  s.  13 ;  Cod.  1.  tit.  .SI  ;  Dig.  1.  tit  21. 
a.  2,  pr.;  tit  22.)  In  Dig.  17.  tit.  1.  s.  39,  his 
opinion  is  cited  along  with  that  of  Aristo,  who  was 
rather  younger  than  Cclsus  the  father.  The  Celsus 
to  whom  Aristo  gives  answers  in  Dig.  2.  tit.  14. 
s.  7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  40.  tit.  7.  a.  29.  §  I,  was  Celsus 
the  son,  who,  having  gained  greater  celebrity  as  a 
jurist  than  his  father,  is  understood  to  be  meant  in 
the  Digest  whenever  Celsus  is  named  without  the 
addition  pater  or  JUitu.  Bach,  who  thinks  the 
contrary  more  likely  (Hitt  Juriep.  Rom.  Hi.  c.  1. 
§  22.  n.  [h.]),  is  certainly  mistaken.  Compare 
Dig.  12.  tit  4.  s.  3.  §§  6,"  7  ;  Dig.  31.  s.  20.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  the  father 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  son,  viz.  P.  Juventius 
Celsus,  for  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  difference  of  name,  whereas  he 
is  never  mentioned  by  any  other  appellation  than 
Celsus  pater.  There  is  no  direct  citation  from  him 
in  the  Digest  Stock  mann  (ad  Bochii  Hist.  Juriep. 
Rom.  loc.  cit)  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Ev.  Otto 
(Praef.  ad  The*,  i.  p. 28),  that  there  were  three  ju- 
rists named  Celsus,  vis.  father,  son,  and  grandson ; 
but  the  reference  to  Otto  seems  to  be  incorrect  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the  P.  Juventius, 
who  appears  from  an  inscription  in  (J niter  (p.  fi<)7 )  to 
have  been  promagister  scrinii  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  a.  d.  155,  was  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Celsus, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  jurist.  Those 
who,  like  Menage  (Amoen.  Jur.  c  xx.),  identify 
the  promagister  with  the  son,  must  suppose  that 
the  son  discharged  on  exceedingly  laborious  office 
in  a  very  advanced  ago.  Very  little  is  known  of 
Celsus  the  father,  though  much  has  been  written 
upon  him.  Among  the  legal  biographers  who  have 
attributed  to  his  life  one  or  more  of  the  events  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  his  son,  are  GuiL  Grotius, 
Gravina,  and  Strauchius.  (  Vitae  vet.  JCtorum,  No. 
2,  p.  14.)  The  Gens  Juventia  was  an  ancient 
race,  and  could  boast  of  several  jurists,  as  T.  Ju- 
ventius, C.  Juventius,  and  M.  Juventius  Latera- 
nensis.  In  manuscripts  and  monuments,  from  the 
ordinary  interchange  of  V  and  B,  the  name  is 
often  spelt  Jubentius.  ( Majansius,  ad  XX  A'  JCtos, 
ii.  pp.  23fi— 255.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CELSUS,  P.  JUVrTNTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist 
the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
was  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tian,  along  with  Ncrva  (who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror) and  others ;  but  although  he  was  denounced 
to  the  emperor,  he  contrived  to  rescue  himself  and 
his  companions,  by  flattering  the  emperor,  by  pro- 
fessing his  innocence,  and  by  promising  to  unravel 
the  whole  plot  and  thus  creating  delays  until  tho 
death  of  Domitian.  (Dion  Cass.  IxviL  13;  Phi- 
lostrat.  VU.  ApoU.  Tyan.  vii.  3.)  lie  was  after- 
wards highly  favoured  by  Nerra  and  his  son 
Trajan.  Pliny  (Ep.  vi.  5)  mentions  an  altercation 
between  him  and  Licinius  Nepos,  concerning  the 


muse  of  Pomponius  Rufus  Varinui.  Ceku*  tos 
then  praetor,  and,  as  the  lepet  annat  et  were  at  that 
time  religiously  observed  (PI  in.  Ep  vii.  16),  nit 
be  supposed  to  have  been  34  yean  of  age.  This 
would  give  a.  d.  67  for  the  year  >f  the  birth  of 
Celsus,  for  the  cause  of  Pomponius  Rnfu  ra 
pleaded  when  M.  Acilius  was  consul-elect  (Pb. 
Ep.  v.  20),  that  is  to  say,  in  a.  n.  101.  Cebas 
was  twice  consul  The  date  of  his  first  comuWnp 
is  not  recorded.  The  second  occurred  a.  d.  129, 
when  he  had  C.  Neratius  Marcel!  us  for  his  col- 
league. (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20.  §6  )  He  vat  s 
friend  of  Hadrian,  and  one  of  that  emperor's  coun- 
cil (Spartian.  Hadrian,  c.  18,  where  for  Joint 
Celsus  is  to  be  read  Juventius  Celsus),  and  he  pro- 
bably died  towards  the  end  of  Hadiian's  reign,  for 
Julianas,  the  jurist  in  a  fragment  of  a  work 
(Digetta)  which  was  written  in  the  cemmencenvnt 
of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (compare  Dig.  X 
tit.  5.  a.  6.  §  12  ;  4.  tit  2.  s.  18),  speaks  of  Cebsi 
in  the  past  tense :— **  Quod  etiam  Juventio  Cefas 
apertissime  placuit"  (Dig.  28.  tit.  2,  s.  28,  pr-) 
Celsus  received  legal  instruction  from  his  father, 
and  is  supposed  from  several  indications  in  eitstt 
passages  of  his  works  to  have  studied  philosophy, 
especially  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics.  His  edu- 
cation was  prolubly  attended  to  with  great  cue, 
for  his  style  is  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  bushy 
so  pure,  that  Laurentius  Valla  and  Florida*,  who 
unsparingly  criticise  the  diction  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man jurists,  find  little  or  nothing  to  carp  st  in 
Celsus.  There  are  fragments  which  prove  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Greek.  (Dig.  33.  tit 
s.  7,  1 3.  tit  3.  a.  3.)  He  early  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law.  One  of  his  youthful  opuuow 
was  followed  by  Julian  us,  and  ia  cited  by  Paal» 
(Dig.  45.  tit.  1.  s.  91.  §  3,  unless  by  Celsus 
(Ten*  we  are  here  to  understand  Celsus  the  youro  r  I 
Celsus  was  manifestly  well  versed  in  the  writou* 
of  his  predecessors,  for  in  the  20  pages  which  his 
1 42  fragments  occupy  in  Hofnmcl(/>a£»j*t».  l'**" 
dect.y,  will  be  found  references  to  Sex.  AeJiss, 
Brutus,  Cascellius,  Cato,  Livius  Drusus,Q.  Mw :'-> 
Scacvola,  Q.  Antistius  Labeo,  C  Tretatius  Tcsu, 
Aelius  Tubero,  M.Tullius  Cicero,  Servius  Sulpios*. 
Nerva,  Masurius  Sabinus,  Serop,  Proculat,  sad 
Neratius  Priscus.  Ia  return,  we  find  him  qostei 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  later  jurists,  ss  Jot 
anus,  Pomponius,  Maecianus,  Ulpian,  and  Pssiet, 
and  by  Justinian  himself  in  the  I  nstitutes  sod  the 
Code.  In  Cod.  6,  tit  2.  a.  10  Justinian  laeaww 
a  curious  physiological  opinion  of  Celsus  concenung 
deafness.  He  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the  act 
of  Proculus,  but  he  was  an  independent  thiakcr. 
sometimes  differing  from  Labeo,  Nerva,  and  hu 
own  father,  and  sometimes  agreeing  with  Sshicat 
and  Cassius.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  a.  25.  §  1 ;  21.  «• 
2.  s.  29,  pr. ;  12,  tit  4.  s.  3.  §§  6,  7 ;  12.  tit  i. 
s.  6.)  In  the  fragments  of  Celsus  there  are  sev«sl 
jassages  which  betoken  great  self-confidence  sal 
uncivil  dogmatism.  In  this  be  deviated  from  th« 
usual  practice  (almost  amounting  to  professicatl 
etiquette)  of  jurists  ancient  and  modem.  A  Rbbsj 
or  an  English  lawyer  would  say,  **  mihi  videtsr.^ 
44 1  think,"  "verius  est,"  "the  better  opinion  »  " 
but  Cclsus  sometimes  omits  such  modest  font*  ^ 
expression.  For  example,  it  appears  from  1% 
tit.  2.  s.  29,  pr.,  that  he  called  Nerval  opiw« 
false.  But  the  grossest  instance  of  rudeness  ocv-an 
in  an  answer  to  one  Domitius  Labeo,  who  iayuM 
whether  the  person  by  whose  hand  a  wiil 
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written  was  thereby  disqualified  from  being  one  of 
the  attesting  witnesses.  "  Juventius  Celsus  La- 
bconi  suo  salutem.  Ant  non  intelligo  de  quo  me 
consulueris,  aut  valdc  stulta  est  consultatio  tua : 
enim  quam  ridiculum  est  dubitare,  an  aliquis 
testis  adhibitus  tit,  quoniam  idem  et  tabulas 
testamenti  scripserit."  (Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  a  27.) 
This  question  and  this  answer  obtained  such  un- 
desirable celebrity  among  civilians,  that  silly  ques- 
tions were  called  Quaestionet  Domttianac,  and  blunt 
answers  Responsionea  Qplsinat, 

He  wrote — 1.  Dioestorum  Libri  XXXIX.  after 
the  order  of  the  praetor's  edict.  Seven  books  of 
this  work,  vis.  xxx — xxx  vi.  were  occupied  by  a 
commentary  on  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  the  works  of  Celsus  of 
which  pure  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  compi- 
lations of  Justinian,  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
then  extant.  It  belongs,  according  to  Blume's 
theory,  to  the  Classis  Edictalis  of  the  Digest. 
2.  £jpu*o/ai»,  of  which  Ulpian  (Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  s.  3. 
§  1)  cites  the  11th  book.  3.  Qtuuslkmes,  which, 
according  to  a  citation  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  34.  tit.  2. 
a.  19.  §  3),  consisted  of  at  least  19  books.  4.  Com- 
mentary of  which  the  7th  book  is  cited  by  Ulpian. 
(Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  a,  19.  §  6.)  5.  Instituiionet,  in 
7  books,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  old 
scholiast  on  Juvenal  (vi.  243).  Gravina  (Orig. 
Jur.  fir.  lib.  i.  §  49,  p.  68)  says,  that  Celsus  left 
a  work  De  Csueapionibus,  in  which  he  refers  to 
his  father;  but  this  statement  is  given  without 
authority,  and  appears  to  be  an  error  partly 
copied  from  Panciroli  (de  Claris  Leg.  Itderp.  p.  44), 
who  cites  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  41.  tit.  2. 
a.  47)  referring  not  to  Celsus,  but  to  Nerva  filius. 

(Heinecc  <U  Jmventio  CWso,  Op.  H.  pp.  518-532; 
Schott.  de  Quaesiione  Domi/iana,  Lips.  1771  ; 
Hub.  Greg,  van  Vryhoff,  Obterv.  Jut.  Civ.  c.  35 ; 
Neater,  Die  jurutkk*  Klaniker,  pp.  133—145  ; 
Kkmmerer,  Dei/rage  zur  Ge$ch.  u.  Theorie  da  Horn. 
Rrckts,  L  No.  3,  pp.  208—226.)       [J.  T.  G.] 

CELSUS,  P.  MA'RIUS,  consul  in  a.  d.  62 
(Fasti  ,  was  the  commander  of  the  fifteenth  legion 
in  Pannonia,  with  which  he  was  sent  to  join  Cor- 
bulo  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  64. 
On  the  death  of  Nero  in  68,  Celsus  joined  Galba's 
party,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of  as  consul 
designates,  but  whether  he  had  been  nominated  to 
the  consulship  by  Nero  or  by  Galba  is  uncertain. 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  of 
Galba 's  supporters  ;  mid  when  the  troops  rebelled 
against  the  new  emperor,  Celsus  was  sent  to  en- 
deavour to  propitiate  the  detachment  of  the  Illyrian 
army  which  had  encamped  in  the  Vipsanian  por- 
ticos. It  was  proltably  thought  that  Celsus  would 
have  more  influence  with  this  army  than  any  one 
else,  on  account  of  his  former  connexion  with  it : 
bat  he  was  unable  to  qucU  the  insurrection.  The 
death  of  Galba  soon  followed,  and  Otho  obtained 
the  sovereignty.  The  life  of  Celsus  was  now  in 
great  danger  ;  the  partisans  of  Otho  loudly  de- 
manded his  execution  ;  but  Otho,  who  appreciated 
his  fidelity  to  his  late  master,  not  only  spared  his 
life,  but  admitted  him  to  the  circle  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends.  Celsus  served  Otho  with  the  same 
fidelity  as  he  had  the  late  emperor.  He  was  sent, 
together  with  Suetonius  Paullinus  and  Annius 
Gal  i  us,  in  command  of  the  army  to  oppose  the 
generals  of  Vitellius,  who  were  advancing  into 
Italy.  At  first  he  and  his  colleagues  were  com- 
pletely successful ;  in  the  campaign  on  the  Po,  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  they 
defeated  all  the  plans  of  Caecina,  the  general  of 
Vitellius  [Casceva,  No.  9] ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  latter  had  been  joined  by  Fabius  Yalens,  and 
Otho  bad  resolved,  against  the  advice  of  Celsus  as 
well  as  Suetonius  Paullinus,  to  risk  a  battle,  that 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed.  The  battle  of 
fiedriacum,  in  which  Otho's  army  was  defeated, 
gave  Vitellius  the  empire  ;  but  Celsus,  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  Otho  to  the  last,  again  did  not 
suffer  for  his  fidelity.  Vitellius  allowed  him  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  on  the  calends  of  July 
(a.  d.  69),  as  had  been  arranged  from  the  first 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  25,  Hid.  i.  14,  31,  39,  45,  71, 
77,  87,  90,  ii.  23,  33,  60.) 

CELSUS,  PA'PIUS.  Celsus  appears  as  a 
surname  of  the  Papia  gem  on  several  coins  of  the 
republican  period,  but  does  not  occur  in  any  an- 
cient writer.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
coins  are  given  below.  On  the  obverse  the  former 
contains  a  youthful  head  with  a  trophy  behind  it, 


the  latter  the  head  of  Juno  Sospita.  The  reverse 
of  both  represents  the  same  subject,  namely,  a  wolf 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  its  mouth,  and  an  eagle 


standing  before  a  burning  heap  of  wood.  This 
subject  appears  to  refer  to  a  legend  related  by 
Dionysius  (L  59)  in  connexion  with  the  foundation 
of  Lavinium  by  the  Trojans.  He  tells  us,  that  the 
forest  in  which  the  city  was  afterwards  built  took 
fire  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  a  wolf  was  seen 
bringing  dry  wood  to  feed  the  flame,  which  was 
fanned  by  an  eagle  with  its  wings ;  but  that  a  fox 
at  the  same  time  tried  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  its 
tail,  which  had  been  dipped  in  water ;  and  that  it 
was  not  till  after  several  efforts  that  the  wolf  and 
eagle  were  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  Now  we  know 
that  the  Papia  gens  came  originally  from  Lanuvium, 
which  was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Juno  Sospita.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  Dionysius  has  made  a  mistake  in  referring 
this  legend  to  Lavinium  :  bat  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  story  may  have  been  told,  in  later 
times,  of  the  foundation  of  each  city. 

CELSUS,  L.PUBLl'CIUS,  consul  under  Tra- 
jan in  a.  D.  113  (/fasti),  was  so  much  esteemed  by 
this  emperor,  that  he  had  a  statue  erected  to  his 
honour.  He  was,  however,  a  personal  enemy  of 
Hadrian's  and  accordingly  the  latter  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death  at  Baiae  immediately  after  his 
accession,  a.  d.  117.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  16,  lxix. 
2;  Spartian.  Hadr.  4,  7.) 

CENAEUS  (Kipwloj),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  de- 
rived from  cape  Cenaeum  in  Euboea,  on  which  the 
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god  had  a  temple.  (Apollod.  U.  7.  §  7  ;  Or.  Met. 
ix.  136.)  [L.S.1 

CE'NCHRIAS  (KeyxP*«)*  a  son  of  Poseidon 
mid  Peircnc,  was  killed  accidentally  by  Artemis, 
lie  and  bis  brother  Leches  were  believed  to  have 
given  their  names  to  Cenchreae  and  Lechaeum, 
the  two  port-towns  of  Corinth.  (Pans.  iL  2.  §  3, 
3.  §  3,  24.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family 
of  the  Marcia  gens.  The  name  of  this  family  was 
originally  Rutilus,  and  the  first  member  of  it  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Censorinus,  was  C.  Marcius 
Rutilns  [No.  1,  below],  who  is  said  in  the  Capi- 
ta Line  Fasti  to  have  received  this  surname  in  his 
second  censorship,  B.  c,  265.  Niebuhr,  however, 
remarks  (Hut.  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  556),  that  this 
statement  is  doubtful,  as  he  might  have  derived  it 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  father  having  first 
gained  for  the  plebs  a  share  in  this  dignity. 

1.  C.  Marciub  C.  r.  L.  s.  Rutiluh  Cbnro 
niNUH,  was  the  son  of  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the 
first  plebeian  dictator  (a.  c.  356)  and  censor  (a  c. 
351).  He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  310  with  Q.  Fabiua 
Maximus,  and  while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in 
his  brilliant  campaign  in  Etruria,  Rutilus  conduct- 
ed tho  war  in  Samnium  and  took  the  town  of 
Allifae.  He  afterwards  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Samnites,  in  which  he  was  probably  defeated ;  for 
the  statement  of  LiTy,  that  the  battle  was  a  drawn 
one,  is  almost  outweighed  by  his  confession,  that 
the  consul  himself  was  wounded  and  a  legate  and 
several  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  killed.  (Liv.  ix. 
33,  38  ;  Diod.  xx.  27.) 

On  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  priestly 
colleges  by  the  Ogulnian  law  in  a  c  300,  by 
which  also  the  number  of  their  members  was  in- 
creased, Rutilus  was  elected  one  of  the  pontiffs. 
(Liv.  x.  9.)  He  was  censor  with  P.  Cornelius 
Arvina  in  294  (Liv.  x.  47),  and  a  second  time 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  in  265,  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  a  person  held  the  office  of  censor 
twice.  It  is  mentioned  above  that  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  surname  of  Censorinus  in  this 
honour.  After  his  election  Rutilus  rebuked  the 
people  for  having  conferred  this  dignity  upon  him 
again,  and  brought  forward  a  law  enacting  that  no 
one  in  future  should  be  eligible  to  this  office  a 
second  time.  (Liv.  Epit.  16  ;  Eutrop.  iL  18 ;  Val. 
Max.  iv.  1.  §  3;  Plut.  Coriol.  1.) 

2.  L.  March's  C.  f.  C.  n.  Cbnsorin  us,  consul 
with  M\  Mauilius  in  &  c  149,  the  first  year  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  Roth  consuls  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Carthage :  the  command  of  the  army 
was  entrusted  to  Manilius,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to 
Censorinus.  In  the  negotiations  between  the 
consuls  and  Carthaginians  which  preceded  actual 
hostilities,  and  of  which  Appian  has  given  us  a 
detailed  account,  Censorinus  acted  as  spokesman 
because  he  was  the  better  orator.  After  the  Car- 
thaginians had  refused  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  Romans,  who  required  them  to 
abandon  Carthage  and  build  another  town  not  less 
than  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  consuls  formally 
laid  siege  to  the  city ;  but  Censorinus  was  com- 
pelled shortly  afterwards  to  return  to  Rome  in 
order  to  hold  the  comitia,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  in  the  hands  of  his  colleague.  (Appian, 
Pun.  75—90,  97—99 ;  Liv.  Epit.  49  ;  Flor.  iL 
15;  Eutrop.  iv.  10;  Oros.  iv.  22;  Veil.  Pat.  L 
13;  Zonar.  ix.  p.  463  ;  Cic  Brut.  15,  27,  ad  AH. 
xiL  S.)    Censorinus  was  censor  in  n.  c.  147,  with 
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L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus.  (Val.  Max.  ri.  9. 
8  10.) 

It  was  to  this  Censorinus  that  the  philosopher 
Clcitomachus  dedicated  one  of  his  works.  (Cic 
Acad.  ii.  32.) 

3.  C.  Marcius  Crnsorinus,  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Marian  party,  is  first  mentioned  as  tie 
accuser  of  Sulla  on  his  return  from  Asia  in  a  c 
91.  (Plut.  Sull.  5.)  He  entered  Rome  together 
with  Marios  and  Cinna  in  ac  f;7,  and  took  s 
leading  part  in  the  massacres  which  then  ensued. 
It  was  Censorinus  who  killed  the  consul  Octantv 
the  first  victim  of  the  proscription  ;  he  cut  off  kis 
head  and  carried  it  to  Cinna,  who  commanded  Hts 
be  hung  up  on  the  rostra.  Censorinus  shared  ia 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Marian  party,  and  took  u 
active  part  in  the  great  campaign  of  B.  c  82,  which 
established  the  supremacy  of  Sulla.  He  had  the 
command  of  one  of  the  Marian  armies,  and  is  cnt 
mentioned  as  suffering  a  defeat  from  Pamper  nor 
Sena.  He  was  afterwards  sent  with  eight  legion* 
by  the  consul  Car  bo  to  relieve  the  younger  Mar  us 
who  was  kept  besieged  at  Praeneste ;  but  on  hi) 
march  thither,  he  was  attacked  fn>m  an  ainbt-i 
by  Pompey,  and  was  compelled  after  considerable 
loss  to  take  refuge  on  a  neighbouring  hill  His 
men,  believing  him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  detest, 
deserted  him  in  a  body,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  cohorts,  with  which  miserable  remnant  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Carbo.  When  Carbo 
shortly  afterwards  abandoned  Italy  in  despair, 
Censorinus  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Brntai 
DamaMpptis  and  Carrinas,  and  these  three  generals 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  the  passes  of 
Praeneste  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  ton, 
marched  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  take  the  city  u 
it  was  destitute  of  men  and  provisions.  Soils, 
however,  hastened  after  them,  and  a  dreadta' 
battle  was  fought  near  the  Colline  gate,  wbks 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Marian  amy. 
Censorinus  and  Carrinas  took  to  flight,  but  weft 
overtaken  and  brought  back  to  Sulla,  who  coa> 
manded  them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  bead* 
to  be  cut  off  and  carried  round  the  walls  of  Prae- 
neste to  inform  Marius  of  the  fate  of  his  friend*. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  71,  88,  90,  92,  93.)  Cenio- 
rinus  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  orston 
of  his  time,  and  as  tolerably  well  versed  in  Greek 
literature.    (Brut.  67,  90.) 

4.  (Marcius)  Cknrorinur,  one  of  the  friend* 
of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  B.  c  59  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ll 
§  4),  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  following. 

5.  L.  Marciur  L  p.  C.  n.  Cbnsorincs,  s  rio- 
lent  partisan  of  M.  Antony,  and  one  of  the  prae- 
tors in  B.  c  43.  (Cic  PhiL  xl  5,  14,  xiu.2, 
duo  praetore*,  xii.  8 ;  comp.  Garaton.  ad  xii.  8.) 
When  Antony  passed  over  into  Asia  after  arrang- 
ing the  affairs  of  Greece  in  8.  c  41,  be  left  Cemo- 
rinus  governor  of  the  province.  (Pint.  Ankm.  H  ) 
His  adherence  to  Antony  procured  bim  the  conssl- 
ship  in  39  ( Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  34),  and  we  learn  from 
the  Triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  obtained  a  trinnph 
for  some  successes  he  had  gained  in  Mscedana, 
which  must  consequently  have  been  his  province. 

6.  C  Marcius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Cknrorinus,  son  of 
No.  5,  was  consul  in  B.  c  8  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  5; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47 ;  Censorin.  22 ;  Sw* 
ton.  ViL  Horat. ;  Lapis  Ancyranus),  and  seem*  » 
have  obtained  subsequently  the  government  d 
Syria,  from  the  way  in  which  be  is  mentioned  bj 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  xvi.  6.  $  2)  in  the  decree  of  Augt* 
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tns  securing  certain  immunities  to  the  Jews.  He 
died  in  Asia  in  a.  d.  2,  when  be  was  in  attendance 
upon  C.  Caesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus.  His 
death  was  universally  regretted :  Velleius  Pater- 
culus  calls  him  (ii.  102)  **  Vir  demerendis  homi- 
nibus  genitus." 

There  are  several  interesting  coins  of 
gens,  bearing  upon  them  the  names  of  C. 
and  L.  Censorinus;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine to  which  of  the  preceding  Censorini  they  be- 
long. Five  specimens  of  these  coins  are  given 
below.  The  first  three  contain  on  the  obverse  the 
heads  of  Noma  Pompilios  and  Ancus  Martins,  the 
second  and  fourth  kings  of  Rome,  because  the 


Marcia  gens  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Ancus 
[Marcia  G«ns],  and  the  latter  was  sup- 
to  be  the  grandson  of  Noma  Pompilius.  In 
reseated  with  a  beard, 


and  Ancus  without,  probably  to  mark  the  relation 
between  them  of  grandfather  and  grandson.  The 
obverse  of  the  first  contains  the  inscription  nvmak. 
roMPU.L  a nci.  marcl,  and  that  of  the  second 
avM  v .  i'  i  m  I'U.  l  a  Neva,  marcl   The  reverse  of 


the  first  represents  two  arches,  in  one  of  which 
Victory  stands  on  a  pillar,  and  in  the  other  is  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  with  the  moon  above.  The  re- 
Terse  of  the  second  contains  two  prows  also  with  a 
figure  of  Victory ;  and  both  coins  seem  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  which  was  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius.  The  reverse  of  the  third  coin 
represent*  a  desultor  riding  with  two  horses,  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  leap  from  one  to  another  in  the 
public  games,  while  they  were  at  full  gallop.  (Did. 
of  Ant.  s.  v.  Duultor.)  The  fourth  and  fifth  coins 
are  of  less  importance  :  the  fourth  has  on  the  ob- 
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verse  a  youthful  head,  and  on  the  reverse  a  horse 
at  full  gallop;  the  fifth  has  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  reverse,  Silenu*.  (Eck- 
heL,  t.  p.  245,  Ac) 


CENSORPNUS  (Appuu  Oaudin),  ia  ranked 
by  Trebellius  Pollio  among  the  thirty  tyrants 
[comp.  Ai'RKoi, us],  although  the  number  is  com- 
plete without  the  addition  of  his  name,  and  he  be- 
longs not  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  but  of  Claudius 
Gorhicus.  Censorinus,  having  devoted  his  youth 
and  manhood  to  a  military  career,  attained  to  the 
highest  dignities.  He  was  twice  consul,  twice 
praefect  of  the  praetorium,  thrice  praefect  of  the 
city,  four  tiroes  proconsul,  and  discharged  at  va- 
rious periods  the  duties  of  numerous  inferior  ap- 

E ointments.  Full  of  years,  and  disabled  by  an 
onourable  wound  received  in  the  Persian  wnr, 
under  Valerian,  he  had  retired  to  pass  the  evening 
of  his  days  on  his  estate,  when  he  was  suddenly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  a  body  of  mutinous  troops, 
and  invested  with  the  purple  at  Bologna,  in  A.  d. 
270.  Having,  however,  displayed  a  determination 
to  enforce  strict  discipline,  he  was  forthwith  put  to 
death  by  the  same  soldiers  who  had  raised  him  to 
a  throne.  If  any  genuine  medals  of  this  prince 
exist,  which  is  very  doubtful,  they  have  never  been 
described  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render  them 
of  any  historical  value,  or  even  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  names  Appiu*  Ctauduu  formed 
part  of  his  designation.  Birago,  in  his  Numismata 
(MedioL  1683),  quotes  a  Greek  coin  supposed  to 
indicate  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Censorinus  ; 
but,  since  no  account  is  given  of  the  place  where 
it  was  preserved,  it  was  in  all  probability  a  forgery, 
especially  as  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pretender  maintained  his  authority  beyond  the  space 
of  a  few  days.  Tillemont  supposes,  that  the  Victor*- 
nut  mentioned  by  the  younger  Victor  a*  having  as- 
sumed the  purple  under  Claudius  is  the  same  person 
with  our  Censorinus.  (TrebelL  Pollio,  7VA/.  Tyr. ;  Til- 
lemont, J/utoire  det  Empemrt,  vol  p. 37.)  [W.R.] 
CENSORPNUS,  the  compiler  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled '/-•  Die  Natali,  which  treats  of  the  generation 
of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  the 
stars  and  genii  upon  his  career,  and  discusses  the 
various  methods  employed  for  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time,  together  with  sundry  topics 
connected  with  astronomy,  mathematics,  geography, 
and  music  It  affords  much  valuable  information 
with  regard  to  the  various  systems  of  ancient  chro- 
nology, and  is  constantly  referred  to  by  those  who 
have  investigated  these  topics.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  Q.  Cerellius,  whom  the  writer 
addresses  as  his  patron  and  benefactor  (c  1),  and 
was  composed  in  the  year  a.  d.  238,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Ulpius  and  Pontianus  (c  21 ).  Censorinus 
terms  Rome  the  "communis  patria"  of  himself  and 
Cerellius  (c  16);  and  this  fact,  along  with  those 
detailed  above^  comprise  the  whole  knowledge  we 
possess  with  regard  to  the  work  and  its  author.  A 
fragment  de  Metru  and  lost  tracts  de  Accenting 
and  df  (Jtometria  are  ascribed,  but  upon  no  sure 
evidence,  to  this  same  Censorinus.    Carrio,  in  bis 
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edition  published  at  Paris  in  1583,  divided  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  de  Die  Naiaii  into 
two  parts,  considering  the  latter  half  to  be  from  a 
different  hand,  and  to  belong  to  on  essay  de  Natu- 
rali  Itutitutione. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Censorinus  is  in  4to.,  with- 
out date,  place,  or  printer's  name,  and  contains  also 
the  Tabula  of  Cebes,  Plutarch  De  Invidia  et  Odio, 
an  oration  of  Basil  upon  the  same  subject  and  his 
epistle  to  Gregory  of  Naxianzus  "de  Vita  Solitaria," 
all  translated  into  Latin.  The  second  edition, 
printed  at  Bologna,  foL  1497,  is  combined  with  the 
Tabula  of  Cebes,  a  dialogue  of  Lucian,  the  Enchi- 
ridion of  Epictetus,  Plutarch  and  Basil  De  Invidia 
et  Odio.  The  first  critical  edition  is  that  by  Vinetus, 
Pictav.  4to.  1568,  followed  by  those  of  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  Venet,  8vo.  1581,  and  Carrio,  Lutet  8vo. 
1583.  The  most  complete  and  valuable  is  that  by 
Harercamp,  Lug.  Bat.  8 to.  1743:  the  most  recent 
is  that  of  Gruber,  Noremb.  8to.  1805.    [W.  R.] 

CENTAURI  (lUrravpot),  that  is,  the  bull- 
killers,  are  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  a  race 
of  men  who  inhabited  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Thessaly.  They  are  described  as  leading  a  rude 
and  garage  life,  occasionally  carrying  off  the  women 
of  their  neighbours,  as  covered  with  hair  and  rang- 
ing over  their  mountains  like  animals.  But  they 
were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  useful 
arts,  as  in  the  case  of  Cheiron.  (Horn.  II.  L  268, 
ii.  743,  in  which  passages  they  are  called  <pty>«, 
that  is,  Sty*s,  Od.  xzi.  295,  &c ;  Hesiod.  Scut. 
Here  104,  &c.)  Now,  in  these  earliest  accounts, 
the  centaurs  appear  merely  as  a  sort  of  gigantic, 
savage,  OX  animal-like  beings ;  whereas,  in  later 
writers,  they  are  described  as  monsters  (hippo- 
centaurs),  whose  bodies  were  partly  human  and 
partly  those  of  horses.  This  btrangc  mixture  of 
the  human  form  with  that  of  a  horse  is  accounted 
for,  in  the  later  traditions,  by  the  history  of  their 
origin.  Ixion,  it  is  said,  begot  by  a  cloud  Cen- 
taurus,  a  being  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  begot 
the  hippocentaurs  on  mount  Pelion,  by  mixing 
with  Magnesian  mares.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  80,  &c.) 
According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  69  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab. 
33),  tlie  centaurs  were  the  sons  of  Ixion  himself 
by  a  cloud ;  they  were  brought  up  by  the  nymphs 
of  Pelion,  and  begot  the  Hippocentaurs  by  mares. 
Others  again  relate,  that  the  centaurs  were  the  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  his  mares ;  or  that  Zeus,  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  horse,  begot  them  by  Dia,  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  293 ;  Nonn. 
Dtoayt.  xrl  240,  xiv.  193.)  From  these  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  ancient  centaurs  and  the  later 
hippoceutaurs  were  two  distinct  classes  of  beings, 
although  the  name  of  centaurs  is  applied  to  both 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers. 

The  Centaurs  are  particularly  celebrated  in  an- 
cient story  for  their  fight  with  the  Lapithae,  which 
arose  at  the  marriage- feast  of  Peirithous,  and  the 
subject  of  which  was  extensively  used  by  ancient 
poets  and  artists.  This  fight  is  sometimes  put  in 
connexion  with  a  combat  of  Heracles  with  the 
centaurs.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  4  ;  Diod.  iv.  12 ;  Eurip. 
Here  fur.  181,  Ac;  Soph.  Trachin.  1095;  Nonn. 
Dionys.  xiv.  367  ;  Ov.  Afei.  xil  210,  &c;  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  455.)  The  scene  of  the  contest  is  placed 
by  some  in  Thessaly,  and  by  others  in  Arcadia. 
It  ended  by  the  centaurs  being  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount  Pindus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Epeirus.  Cheiron  is  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  centaurs.  [Cubibon.J 


As  regards  the  origin  of  the  notion  respecting 
the  centaurs,  we  must  remember,  in  the  first  place, 
that  bull-hunting  on  horseback  was  a  nstioatl 
custom  in  Thessaly  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  p.  319,  ed. 
Boeckh),  and,  secondly,  that  the  Thessabani  in 
early  times  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  on 
horseback.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  tb* 
Thessalian  mountaineers  may  at  some  early  peri>»d 
have  made  upon  their  neighbouring  tribes  the  same 
impression  as  the  Spaniards  did  upon  the  Mexicans 
namely,  that  horse  and  man  were  one  being.  Trie 
centaurs  were  frequently  represented  in  ancient 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  here  that  the  idea  of  them 
is  most  fully  developed.  There  are  two  forms  in 
which  the  centaurs  were  represented  in  works  of 
art.  In  the  first  they  appear  as  men  down  to  their 
legs  and  feet,  but  the  hind  part  consists  of  the 
body,  tail,  and  hind  legs  of  a  horse  (Paus.  v.  19. 
§  2)  ;  the  second  form,  which  was  probably  not 
used  before  the  time  of  Phidias  and  Alcamenet, 
represents  the  centaurs  as  men  from  the  bead  to 
the  loins,  and  the  remainder  is  the  body  of  a  bane 
with  its  four  feet  and  tail  (Paus.  v.  10.  $2; 
Pun.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.)  It  is  probably  owing  u> 
the  resemblance  between  the  nature  of  the  cen- 
taurs and  that  of  the  satyrs,  that  the  former  were 
in  later  times  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  Dior t sue 
beings ;  but  here  they  appear  no  longer  as  sai-a?e 
monsters,  but  as  tamed  by  the  power  of  the  god. 
They  either  draw  the  chariot  of  the  god,  and  play 
the  horn  or  lyre,  or  they  appear  in  the  train  of 
Dionysus,  among  the  Satyrs,  Fauns,  Nymph*. 
Erotea,  and  Bacchantes.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  were  also  female  centaurs,  who  are  saU  to 
have  been  of  great  beauty.  (Philoetr.  Icon.  ii.  3; 
comp.  Vosa,  Mjfthal.  Briefs  ii.  p.  265,  &c ;  Bdtn- 
ger,  Vaaengem.  iii.  p.  75,  &c)  [L.  S.J 

C.  CENTE'NIUS,  propraetor  in  b.c.217,  w* 
sent  by  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ariminum  with  4000  cavalry  to 
the  assistance  of  his  colleague  C.  Fkminiut  n 
Etruria,  whom  he  intended  to  join  with  all  hn 
forces.  Centenius  took  possession  of  a  narrow 
pass  in  Umbria  near  the  lake  Plestine,  so  called 
from  a  town,  Plestia,  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
here,  after  Hannibal's  victory  at  the  Trasimene  lake, 
he  was  attacked  by  Mahorbai,  one  of  Hannibsl'i 
officers,  and  defeated;  those  of  his  troop*  that 
were  not  killed  took  refuge  on  a  hill,  but  were 
compelled  to  surrender  next  day.  Appian,  who  it 
the  only  writer  that  gives  us  the  exact  place  of 
this  defeat,  confounds  C  Centenius  with  the  M. 
Centenius  mentioned  below.  (Polyb.  iii.  86 ;  Liv. 
xxii.  8;  Appian,  Anib.  9 — 11,  17;  Zonal,  viii. 
25 ;  C.  Nepos.  Hartnib.  4.) 

M.  CENTE'NIUS  PE'NULA,  first  centurion 
of  the  triarii  (printi  pUi),  who  had  obtained  hi* 
discharge  after  serving  his  full  military  time,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  obtained  from 
the  senate  in  b.  c.  212  the  command  of  8000  men, 
half  of  whom  were  Roman  citizens  and  half  allies, 
by  his  assurance  that  his  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
and  the  country  would  enable  him  to  gain  some 
great  advantage  in  a  short  time.  The  number  of 
men  granted  him  by  the  senate  w;is  nearly  doubled 
by  volunteers;  and  with  these  he  marched  into 
Lucania,  offered  battle  to  Hannibal,  and  was  si J 
matter  of  course,  defeated.  (Liv.  xxv.  19;  Oros. 
iv.  16.) 

CENTHO,  a  surname  of  C.  Claudius,  consul 
b.  c  240.   [Claudius. J 
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CENTUMALUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
plebeian  Fulvia  gens. 

1.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Maximus  Ckn- 
tumaluk,  legate  of  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
vus  in  the  Etruscan  war,  B.  c.  301,  and  consul  in 
298  with  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  when  he  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Bovianum, 
and  afterwards  took  this  town  and  Aufidena,  It 
would  also  appear  that  ho  subsequently  obtained 
some  successes  in  Etruria,  as  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
speak  of  his  triumph  in  this  year  as  celebrated 
over  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans.  In  295  he 
served  as  propraetor  in  the  great  campaign  of  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  and  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Etruscan*.  (Liv.  x.  4,  1 1,  22r 
26,  27,  30.) 

The  Fasti  Capitolini  mention  a  dictator  of  this 
name  in  263,  who  is  either  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, or  his  son. 

2.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cintumaluk, 
consul  a.  c  229  with  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  con- 
ducted the  war  with  his  colleague  in  Illyria.  They 
met  with  no  effectual  resistance ;  and  after  the 
troops  of  the  Illyrian  queen,  Tenta,  had  been  com- 
pletely dispersed,  and  she  herself  had  retired  with 
a  very  few  followers  to  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
called  Rbizon,  Centumalus  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  navy  and  land  forces,  leav- 
ing Albinus  behind  with  forty  ships.  Centumalus 
triumphed  in  the  following  year,  the  first  time 
that  a  triumph  had  been  celebrated  over  the  Illy- 
rians.  (Polyb.  ii.  11,  12;  Flor.  iL  5;  Eutrop. 
iii.  4;  Oros.  iv.  13;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  151, 
ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  Cn.  Fulvius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cxntumalus, 
son  apparently  of  No.  2,  was  curule  aedile  in  B.  c. 
214,  and  was  elected  to  the  praetorship  while  be 
held  the  former  office.  As  praetor  in  the  following 
year,  b.  c,  213,  Snessula  was  assigned  him  as  his 
province  with  the  command  of  two  legions.  He 
was  consul  in  211  with  P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  and 
his  command  w:u»  prolonged  in  the  next  year,  in 
which  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  the  town 
of  Herdonia  in  Apulia,  and  he  himself  with  eleven 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  perished  in  the  battle. 
(Liv.  zxiv.  43,  44,  xxv.  41,  zxvi.  1,  28,  xxvii.  1; 
Polyb.  ix.  6 ;  Eutrop.  iii.  14 ;  Oros.  iv.  17.) 

4.  M.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  praetor  urbanus 
b.  c  192,  had  to  take  an  active  part  that  year 
in  the  preparations  for  the  war  against  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  was  commanded,  among  other 
things,  to  superintend  the  building  of  fifty  new 
quinquereraea.    (Liv.  xxxv.  10,  20,  23,  24.) 

CENTUMALUS,  TI.  CLAUDIUS,  had  an 
action  brought  against  him  by  P.  Calpurnius  Lana- 
riu»  on  account  of  alleged  fraud  in  the  nle  of  some 
property  to  the  latter.  Judgment  was  pronounced 
against  Centumalus  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  father 
of  Cato  Uticensis.  (Cic  de  Of.  iii.  16 ;  Val  Max. 
viii.  2.  §  1.)    [Comp.  Cato,  No.  6,  p.  645,  a.] 

CEPHA  LION  (Kf^oAistv  or  Kf^MAaiw),  an 
historian  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote,  be- 
sides other  works,  a  tnivrofiov  Itrropuuiv  extending 
fn>m  the  time  of  Minus  and  Scmiramis  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  nnd  was  divided  into  nine  books,  called 
by  the  names  of  the  Muses ;  and  as  in  this  he 
ap*-d  Herodotus,  so  he  is  reported  to  have  aimed  at 
resembling  Homer  by  concealing  his  birth-place. 
Hadrian  banished  him  to  Sicily  where  this  work 
composed.  (Suidas,  «.  v.;  Photius,  Cod.  68 ; 
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Euseb.  Chron.  i.  p.  30;  SyncelL  p.  167;  Vossius,  de 
Hut.  (Jrtve.  p.  262,  ed.  Westermann.)  [G.  E.  L.C.J 

CE'PHALON  (KsfdAsw),  called  6  Upyifiun  or 
TtpylBios  from  a  town  in  the  Cuman  territory 
named  Tifryrfits  or  TioyiOts.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  589.) 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  called  Troica  (Tpwurd). 
His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  is  called  by  Dionysius 
of  HalicarnassuB  (i.  72)  ovyypatytiis  maXcuds  tiw. 
Athenaeus  (ix.  393,  d.)  calls  him  Cepbalion,  and 
remarks,  that  the  TVotoo  which  went  under  his 
name,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Hegesianax  of 
Alexandria.  (Vossius,  de  HisL  Grate  p.  412,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CE'PH  ALUS  (K#>oAo»).  1 .  A  son  of  Hermes 
and  Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos,  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Syria.  (Apollod. 
iii.  14.  §  3.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  160,  270)  makes 
him  a  son  of  Hermes  by  Creusa,  or  of  Pand  ion, 
and  Hesiod  (Theog.  986)  raake«  Phaeton  the  son 
of  Cephalus  instead  of  Tithonus.  On  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  kingly  Stoa  in  the  Cemmeicus  at 
Athens,  and  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae, 
the  carrying  off  of  Cephelus  by  Hemera  (not  Eos) 
was  represented.    (Paus.  L  3.  §  1,  iii.  18.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dcion,  the  ruler  of  Phocis,  and 
Diomede,  was  married  to  Proms  or  Procne,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Archius,  the  father 
of  Laertes.  He  is  described  as  likewise  beloved 
by  Eos  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  4 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  125  ; 
SchoL  ad  Qiiiim.  Hymn,  ut  Dion.  209),  but  he  and 
Procris  were  sincerely  attached,  and  promised  to 
remain  faithful  to  each  other.  Once  when  the 
handsome  Cephahis  was  amusing  himself  with  the 
chase,  Eos  approached  him  with  loving  entreaties, 
which,  however,  he  rejected.  The  goddess  then 
bade  him  not  break  his  vow  until  Procris  had 
broken  hers,  but  advised  bim  to  try  her  fidelity. 
She  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and 
gave  him  rich  presents  with  which  he  was  to  tempt 
Procris.  Procris  was  induced  by  the  brilliant 
presents  to  break  the  vow  she  had  made  to  Ce- 
phalus, and  when  she  recognized  her  husband,  she 
fled  to  Crete  and  discovered  herself  to  Artemis. 
The  goddess  made  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  mis*  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephalus.  Procris  returned 
home  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth,  and  went  out  with 
Cephalus  to  chase.  When  he  perceived  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  dog  and  spear,  he  proposed  to  buy 
them  of  her ;  but  she  refused  to  part  with  them 
for  any  price  except  for  love.  When  he  accordingly 
promised  to  love  her,  she  made  herself  known  to 
him,  and  he  became  reconciled  to  her.  As,  how- 
ever, she  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  she  always 
jealously  watched  him  when  he  went  out  hunting, 
but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-erring  spear.  (Hygin.  Fab.  189.)  Some- 
what different  versions  of  the  same  story  are  given 
by  ApoUodorus  (iii.  15.  §  I)  and  Ovid.  (Met.  vii. 
394,  dec, ;  comp.  Anton.  Lib.  41;  Schol.  ad  Kurip. 
OresL  1643.)  Subsequently  Amphitryon  of  Thebes 
came  to  Cephalus,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
his  dog  to  hunt  the  fox  which  was  ravaging  the 
Cadmean  territory.  After  doing  this  he  went  out 
with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans,  upon  the 
conquest  of  whom  be  was  rewarded  by  Amphitryon 
with  the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  $  7 ;  Strab.  x.  p. 
456 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  307,  Ac)  Cephalus  is 
also  called  the  father  of  Iphidus  by  Clj 
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CEPHALUS. 

(Paus.  x.  29.  §  2.)  He  is  said  to  have  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  leaping  into  the  sea  from  cape 
Leucaa,  on  which  he  had  built  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
in  order  to  atone  for  having  killed  his  wife  Procris. 
(Strab.  z.  p.  452 ;  oomp.  Pans.  L  37.  §  4  ;  H  vgin. 
Fab.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

CETPHALUS  (KiipaXot),  a  Molossian  chief, 
who,  together  with  another  chief,  Antinous,  waa 
driven  by  the  calumnies  of  Charops  to  take  the 
side  of  Perseus,  in  self-defence,  against  the  Romans. 
[Antinous.]  Some  have  inferred  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Polybius  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Ophalus  slew  himself  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors ;  but  Livy  tells  us, 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  the  Molossian 
town  of  Tecmon,  which  he  had  obstinately  de- 
fended against  L.  Anicius,  the  Roman  commander, 
B.  c.  167.  Polybius  speak*  of  him  as  **  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  consistency,"  tydVipof  mil  OT&aifut 
ivOpwos.  (Polyb.  xxviL  13,  xxx.  7  ;  Liv.  xliii. 
18,  22,  xlv.  26.)  [E.E.] 

CEPHALUS  (Kf*oAw).  1.  The  son  of  Ly- 
sanias,  grandson  of  Cephalus,  and  father  of  the 
orator  Lysias,  wan  a  Synwusan  by  birth,  but  went 
to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Pericles,  where  he 
lived  thirty  years,  till  his  death,  taking  a  part  in 
public  affairs,  enjoying  considerable  wealth,  and 
having  so  high  a  reputation  that  he  never  had  an  ac- 
tion brought  against  him.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Plato's  Republic*  (Lys.  e.  Eratottk.  p.  120. 26, 
ed.  Steph. ;  Plat.  Rrpub.  p.  328,  b.  dec,  comp.  Cic 
ad  AtL  iv.  16 ;  Taylor's  Life  ofLyiiaM,  in  Reiske's 
Oratora  Graeci.)  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
nge  before  B.  c  443,  so  that  he  must  have  settled 
at  Athens  before  a.  c.  473.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell. 
a.  ann.  443.)  He  left  three  sons— Polemarchua, 
Lysiaa,  and  Euthydemus. 

2.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  and  dema- 
gogue of  the  Colyttean  demus,  who  flourished 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in 
effecting  whose  overthrow  he  appears  to  have 
borne  a  leading  part.  He  is  placed  by  Clinton  at 
B.  c  402,  on  the  authority  of  Deinarchus  (c  Xfe- 
tnosth.  p.  100.  4,  ed.  Steph.,  compare  p.  95.  7-8.) 
This  date  is  confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  who 
mentions  him  in  connexion  with  Callistratua, 
Aristophon  the  Azenian,  and  Thrasybulus.  (/Je 
Coron.  p.  301.)  He  is  summoned  by  Andocides 
to  plead  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  oration  De 
Mystcriis.  (a.  a  400.)  He  flourished  at  least 
thirty  years  longer.  Acschincs  (who  calls  him 
4  waAoior  lmu>os  6  Bwtiv  hutoruniraTot  yryo- 
virai)  relates,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  opposed  tn  Aristophon  the  Azenian,  the  latter 
boasted  that  be  had  been  acquitted  seventy-five 
times  of  accusations  against  his  public  conduct,  but 
Cephalus  replied,  that  during  his  long  public  life 
he  had  never  been  accused,  (c.  Ctenpk.  p.  81.  39, 
ed.  Steph. ;  see  the  answer  of  Dem.  de  Con*,  pp. 
310-11.)  He  had  a  daughter  named  Oca,  who 
was  married  to  Ch crops.  (Suid.  t.  v. ;  Harpocrat. 
$.  e.  O^flff.)  Tsetses  (CkiL  vi.  Hist.  34)  con- 
founds this  Cephalus  with  the  father  of  Lysiaa.  In 
spite  of  the  coincidence  on  the  point  of  never  having 
been  accused,  they  must  have  been  different  per- 
sons, at  least  if  the  date  given  above  for  the  death 
of  Lysiaa's  father  be  correct. 


CEPHISODORUS. 

The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  asserts,  that  the 
Cephalus  whom  the  poet  mentions  (EccU*.  248)  as 
a  scurrilous  and  low-born  demagogue,  but  powerful 
in  the  Ecclesia,  waa  not  the  some  person  as  thf 
orator  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.  This  is  per- 
haps a  mistake,  into  which  the  Scholiast  was  led 
by  the  high  respect  with  which  Cephalus  is  referred 
to  by  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  by  Aeschines  and 
Deinarchus.  The  attacks  of  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  are  no  certain  evidence  of  a  public  man's 


•  The  Cephalus,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  Parmtnida  of  Plato,  was  a  different  person,  a 
native  of  CUuomenac.    (Plat.  Parm.  p.  1 26.) 


According  to  Suidas  («.  v.),  Cephalus  was  the 
first  orator  who  composed  wpooifua  and  iriXiyot. 
A  small  fragment  from  him  is  preserved  in  die 
Etymologicon  Magnum  («.  v.  'Ewi-nsua).  Atbe- 
naeus  (xiii.  p.  592,  c)  states,  that  he  wrote  an 
iymifuoy  on  the  celebrated  courtezan  Lagis  (or 
Lais),  the  mistress  of  Lysiaa.  Ruhnken  (Hut. 
Crit.  Orat.  Gruec  §  5)  supposes,  that  the  writer 
mentioned  by  Athcnaeus  was  a  different  person 
from  the  orator,  but  his  only  reason  for  this  opinio 
is,  that  such  an  tymi/uor  is  unworthy  of  a  distin- 
guished orator.  [P.  S.) 

CEPH  EUS  (KisaWj).  1.  A  son  of  Bel  as  and 
husband  of  Cassicpeia,  waa  king  of  Ethiopia  ani 
father  of  Andromeda.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4,  4.  §  3; 
Herod,  vii.  61 ;  Tac  Hist.  v.  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aleus  and  Neaera  or  Cleobule,  and 
an  Argonaut  from  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  of  which  be 
was  king.  He  had  twenty  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  nearly  all  of  his  sons  perished  in  an  ex- 
pedition which  they  bad  undertaken  with  Heracles. 
The  town  of  Caphyae  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  him.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  16,  ii.  1. 
§3,  iii.  9.  §  1  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  161 ;  Hyps. 
Fob.  14  ;  Paus.  viiL  8.  §  3,  23.  §  3.) 

3.  One  of  the  Calvdouian  hunters.  (Apollod. 
L  8.  $  2.)  [L.  S.J 

CEPHISODO'RUS  fKi^irftoyos).  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  gained  a 
prize  b.  c  402.  (Lysiaa,  A«po5.  p."  162.  2,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Suidas,  s.  v.;  Eudoc  p.  270.)  This  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  title  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
'ArriAals,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  celebrated 
courtezan  Lais ;  and  also  by  his  being  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Cratinua,  Aristophanes,  Callias. 
Diodes,  Eupolia,  and  Hermippus.  The  following 
are  the  known  titles  of  his  plays :  'AmAots,  '<V»n- 
fdw,  Tpo$«*Viof,*Ti.  A  few  fragments  of  thes 
arc  preserved  by  Photius  and  Suidas  (*.  v.  'Q*>* 
w«T«),  by  Pollux  (vi.  173,  vii.  40,  87),  and  by 
Athenaeus.  (iiL  p.  119,  <L,  viii.  p.  345,  f-.  »•  P- 
459,  a~,  xii.  p.  553,  a-,  xiv.  p.  629,  d.,  xv.  p.  6o7, 
d^p.  689,  f.,p.  701,  b.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  most  eminent  dis- 
ciple of  I socrates,  wrote  an  apology  for  Isocrain 
against  Aristotle.  The  work  against  Aristotle  was 
in  four  books,  under  the  title  of  oi  wpdr  ,A>*<"'»- 
t«Atj  drrrfpa^ai.  (Dionys.  Bp.  ad  Amm.  p.  120. 
32,  Sylb.;  Jsoc  p.  102.  17  ;  /soew,  p.  111.37; 
Dem.  p.  120.  31  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  60,  e.,  iiL  p.  122, 
b.,  viii.  p.  359,  c.)  He  also  attacked  Plato.  (Dio- 
nys. Ep.  ad  Pomp.  p.  127.  3,  Sylb.) 

A  writer  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  tic 
Scholiast  on  Aristotle  (Elk.  Nicom,  iii.  8)  at  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Sacred  War.  As  th» 
disciples  of  1  socrates  paid  much  attention  to  his- 
torical composition,  Ruhnken  conjectures  that  the 
orator  and  the  historian  were  the  same  person.  ( //«*• 
Crit.  Orat.  Grace.  §  38.)  There  is  a  Cephisodoru*. 
a  Theban,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xii  p.  548, e.) 
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CEPHISODOTUS. 

as  an  historian.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  the 
same  person.  If  so,  we  must  suppose  that  Cephi- 
sodorus  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  settled  at 
Athens  as  a  niroucos:  but  this  is  mere  conjec- 
ture. [P.  S.J 

CEPHISODO'RUS,  an  illustrious  painter  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (zxxv.  9.  a  36.  §  1 ),  together  with 
Aglaophon,  Phrylua,  and  Evenor,  the  father  of 
Parrhasius,  under  the  90th  Olympiad  (a  c  420), 
at  which  date,  the  end  of  the  Archidamian  war, 
Pliny's  authorities  made  a  atop  and  enumerated 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  (Heyne,  Antiq. 
An/Sdlse*  I  p.  220.)  At  least,  this  reason  for  the 
date  of  Pliny  seems  more  probable  than  the  vic- 
tories of  Alcibiades  in  the  Olympian  and  other 
games  which  were  celebrated  by  Aglaophon. 
(  Aglaophon  ;  and  Bottiger,  Archaologia  far 
MaU-rti,  p.  269.)  [L.  U.] 

CEPHISOWrUS(Ki^3orot}.  1.  One  of 
the  three  additional  generals  who,  in  a  c  405, 
were  joined  by  the  Athenians  in  command  with 
Conon,  Adeimantus,  and  Philocles.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  and  put  to 
death.  (Xen.  HcU.  it  1.  §§  16,  30,  &c) 

2.  An  Athenian  general  and  orator,  who  was  sent 
with  Caliiaa,  Autocles,  and  others  (a  c,  37 1 )  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  with  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  3.  $  2.) 
Again,  in  a  c  369,  when  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
had  come  to  Athens  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
desired  alliance  between  the  states,  and  the  Athe- 
nian council  had  proposed  that  the  land-forces  of 
the  confederacy  should  be  under  the  command  of 
Sparta,  and  the  navy  under  that  of  Athens,  Cephi- 
sodotus persuaded  the  assembly  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  ground  that,  while  Athenian  citizens 
would  have  to  serve  under  Spartan  generals,  few 
but  Helots  (who  principally  manned  the  ships) 
would  be  subject  to  Athenian  control.  Another 
arrangement  was  then  adopted,  by  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  force  was  to  be  held  by  each 
atate  alternately  for  five  days.  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  1. 
§§  12—14.)  It  seems  to  have  been  about  a  c. 
359  that  he  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  the  Athenians  hoped  that  the 
Eubocan  adventurer,  Charidemus,  the  friend  of 
Cephisodotus,  would,  according  to  his  promise 
made  through  the  latter,  co-operate  with  him  in 
re-annexing  the  Chersonesus  to  their  dominion. 
But  Charidemus  turned  his  arms  against  them, 
and  marched  in  particular  to  the  relief  of  Alopecon- 
nccua,  a  town  on  the  south-east  of  the  Chersonese, 
of  which  Cephisodotus  had  been  ordered  to  make 
himself  master  under  the  pretext  of  dislodging  a 
hand  of  pirates  who  bad  taken  refuge  there.  Un- 
able to  cope  with  Charidemus,  he  entered  into  a 
compromise  by  which  the  place  was  indeed  yielded 
to  Athens,  but  on  terms  so  disadvantageous  that 
he  was  rvcalled  from  his  command  and  brought  to 
trial  for  his  life.  By  a  majority  of  only  three  votes 
he  escaped  sentence  of  death,  but  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  (Dem.  e.  Arutocr.  pp. 
670 — 676  ;  Suid.  u  v.  Krfro6loros.)  This  was 
perhaps  the  Cephisodotus  who,  in  a  c.  355,  joined 
Aristophon  the  Axeman  and  others  in  defending 
the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and  who 
b  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  latter  as  inferior 
to  none  in  eloquence.  (Dem.  e.  IjrpL  p.  501,  &c ; 
comp.  Ruhnk.  Hitt.  Oil.  Orat.  Or.  p.  141.)  Aris- 
totle speaks  of  him  (Rhet.  iii.  10)  as  an  opponent  of 
Chares  when  the  latter  bad  to  undergo  his 
after  the  Olynthian  war,  a  c  347.       LE.  E.] 
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CEPHISO'DOTUS.  1.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of 
Phocion.  (Plut.  Phoc.  19.)  He  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  $  1)  to  the  102nd  Olympiad 
(a  c.  372),  an  epoch  chosen  probably  by  his  audio- 
rities  because  the  general  peace  recommended  by  the 
Persian  king  was  then  adopted  by  all  the  Greek 
states  except  Thebes,  which  began  to  aspire  to  the 
first  station  in  Greece.  (Heyne,  Antiq.  Auf*.  L 
p.  208.)  Cephisodotus  belonged  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  the  stern 
and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias  and  adopted  a  more 
animated  and  graceful  style.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  a  younger  Cephisodotus,  whom 
Sillig  (p.  144),  without  the  slightest  reason,  con- 
siders to  have  been  more  celebrated.  But  some 
works  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  elder,  others 
are  probably  his,  and  all  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  worthy  contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  Most  of  his 
works  which  are  known  to  us  were  occasioned  by 
public  events,  or  at  least  dedicated  in  temples.  This 
was  the  case  with  a  group  which,  in  company  with 
Xenophon  of  Athens,  he  executed  in  Pentelian 
marble  for  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter  at  Megalopo- 
lis, consisting  of  a  sitting  statue  of  Zeus  Soter,  with 
Artemis  Soteira  on  one  side  and  the  town  of 
Megalopolis  on  the  other.  (Pans.  viiL  30.  §  5.) 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  would  erect  a  temple  to  the  preserver  of  their 
new-built  city  immediately  after  iu  foundation, 
Cephisodotus  most  likely  finished  his  work  not 
long  after  01.  102.  2.  (a  c.  371.)  It  seems 
that  at  the  same  time,  after  the  congress  of  Sparta, 
a  c  371,  he  executed  for  the  Athenians  a  statuo 
of  Peace,  holding  Plutua  the  god  of  riches  in 
her  arms.  (Paus.  L  8.  §  2,  ix.  16.  g  2.)  Wo 
ascribe  this  work  to  the  elder  Cephisodotus,  al- 
though a  statue  of  Enyo  is  mentioned  as  a  work  of 
Praxiteles'  sons,  because  after  OL  120  we  know  of 
no  peace  which  the  Athenians  might  boast  of,  and 
because  in  the  latter  passage  Pausanias  speaks  of 
the  plan  of  Cephisodotus  as  equally  good  with 
the  work  of  his  contemporary  and  companion 
Xenophon,  which  in  the  younger  Cephisodotus 
would  have  been  only  an  imitation.  The  most 
numerous  group  of  his  workmanship  were  the  nine 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  three  of  another 
group  there,  completed  by  Strongylion  and  Olyro- 
piosthenes.  (Paus.  ix.  30.  %  1.)  They  were  pro- 
bably the  works  of  the  elder  artist,  because 
Strongylion  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Praxiteles,  not  of  his  sons.  (Comp.  Sillig.  p.  432.) 

Pliny  mentions  two  other  statues  of  Cephiso- 
dotus (xxxiv.  8.  a  1 9.  §  27  ),  one  a  Mercury  nursing 
the  infant  Bacchus,  that  is  to  say,  holding  him  in 
his  arms  in  order  to  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  tho 
Nymph%  a  subject  also  known  by  Praxiteles* 
statue  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  3),  and  by  some  basso- 
relievos,  and  an  unknown  orator  lifting  his  hand, 
which  attitude  of  Hermes  Logeos  was  adopted  by 
his  successors,  for  instance  in  the  celebrated  statuo 
of  Cleomenes  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  a  colossus  at 
Vienna.  (Meyer's  Note  to  Winckdmann,  vii.  2, 
26.)  It  is  probable  that  the  admirable  statue  of 
Athena  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  Peiraeeus 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  14)  —  perhaps  the'aamo 
which  Demosthenes  decorated  after  his  return  from 
exile,  a  c.  323  (Plut.  Dem.  c  27,  ViL  X  OruL 
p.  846,  d.) — were  likewise  his  works,  because  they 
must  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Peiraeeus  by  Conon,  a  c.  393. 
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2.  The  younger  Cephisodotus,  likewise  of 
A  then*,  a  son  of  the  great  Praxiteles,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  §  19)  with  fire  other  sculptors 
in  bronze  under  the  120th  Olympiad  (b.  c  SOU), 
probably  becaua*  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.  c.  801, 
gave  to  the  chronographers  a  convenient  pause  to 
enumerate  the  artisU  of  distinction  then  olive ;  it 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find 
Cephisodotus  engaged  before  and  probably  after 
that  time.  Heir  to  the  art  of  hi*  father  (Plin. 
xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  and  therefore  always  a  sculptor  in 
bronco  and  marble,  never,  as  Silug  (p.  1 44 )  states, 
a  painter,  he  was  at  first  employed,  together  with 
his  brother  Timarchus,  at  Athens  and  Thebes  in 
some  works  of  importance.  First,  they  executed 
wooden  statues  of  the  orator  and  statesman  Ly- 
curgus  (who  died  B.  c.  3*23),  and  of  his  three  sons, 
Abron,  Lycurgus,  and  Lycophron,  which  were 
probably  ordered  by  the  family  of  the  Butadae, 
and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus  on  the 
Acropolis,  as  well  as  the  pictures  on  the  walls  placed 
there  by  Abron.  (Pans.  i.  26.  §  6 ;  Plut,  Vii, 
X  Orai,  p.  843.)  Sillig  confounds  by  a  strange 
mistake  the  picture  of  Ismenias  with  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles'  sons  (wu*a£  and  cfattta  (tfAmu).  The 
marble  basement  of  one  of  these  statues  has  been 
discovered  lately  on  the  Acropolis,  together  with 
another  pedestal  dedicated  by  Cephisodotus  and 
Timarchus  to  their  uncle  Theoxenides.  (Ross, 
Kvtutblatt,  1840,  No.  12.)  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  artists  performed  their  task  so  well,  that  the 
people,  when  they  ordered  a  bronze  statue  to  be 
erected  to  their  benefactor,  b.  a  307  (Psephism. 
ap.  Pint  U  e.  p.  852 ;  Pans.  L  8.  §  2),  committed 
it  to  them.  The  vicinity  at  least  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  sons  of  Praxiteles  had  wrought  a 
statue  of  Enyo  (Pans.  /.  c.  §  5),  supports  this  sup- 
position. Another  work  which  they  executed  in 
common  was  the  altar  of  the  Cadmean  Dionysus  at 
Thebes  (Paus.  ix.  12.  §  3  :  /to/ioV  is  the  genuine 
reading,  not  the  vulgate  KdBuoc),  probably  erected 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  Thebes  by  Cassander, 
&  c  315,  in  which  the  Athenians  heartily  con- 
curred. This  is  the  last  work  in  which  both 
artists  are  named. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Cephisodotus 
is  quite  unknown.  Whether  be  remained  at 
Athens  or  left  the  town  after  B.  c  303  in  its 
disasters,  for  the  brilliant  courts  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander,  or  whether,  for  instance,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  he 
wan  employed  at  Pergamus,  cannot  be  decided. 
It  would  seem,  on  account  of  Myros's  portrait, 
that  he  had  been  at  Alexandria  at  any  rate.  Of 
his  statues  of  divinities  four— Latona,  Diana,  Aes- 
culapius, and  Venus,  were  admired  at  Rome  in 
various  buildings.  (Plin.  /.  e.)  Cephisodotus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-sculpture,  especially 
of  philosophers  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  a  19.  §  27),  under 
which  general  term  Pliny  comprises  perhaps  all 
literary  people.  According  to  the  common  opinion 
of  antiquarians  (Sillig.  /.  c. ;  Meyer,  Note  to 
Wintkelmann,  I.  c  ;  Hirt,  Gackickie  der  bUdendm 
Auiufe,  p.  220),  he  portrayed  likewise  courtesans, 
for  which  they  quote  Tatian  (advert.  Craeeot,  c 
52,  p.  114,  ed.  Worth.),  and  think  probably  of 
the  well-known  similar  works  of  Praxiteles.  Rut 
Tatian  in  that  chapter  does  not  speak  of  courtezans, 
but  of  poets  and  poetesses,  whose  endeavours  were 
of  no  use  to  mankind  ;  it  is  only  in  c  53  that  he 
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of  all  these  idle  people  together.  In  fact  the  twm 
ladies  whom  Cephisodotus  is  there  stated  to  hare 
represented,  are  very  well  known  to  us  aa  poet***  ■-> 
— Myro  or  Moero  of  Byzantium,  mother  of  the 
tragic  poet  Homer  (who  flourished  &  c.  284  ;  >*e 
Suidas,  ».  v.  "Opipof ),  and  Anyte.    [  Anttb.] 

All  the  works  of  Cephisodotus  arc  lo*t-  One 
only,  but  one  of  the  noblest,  the  Sympfecma. 
praised  by  PUny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6)  and  visible  at  bis 
time  at  Pergamus,  is  considered  by  many  anti- 
quarians as  still  in  existence  in  an  imitation 
only,  but  a  very  good  one,  the  celebrated  group 
of  two  wrestling  youths  at  Florence.  (Gail,  di 
Fkrtmze  Statue,  iii.  taw.  121,  122.)  Winckelmain 
seems  to  have  changed  his  mind  about  its  »»— 
for  in  one  place  (Gear*,  d.  A'susst,  ix.  2.  28)  be 
refers  it  to  the  group  of  Niobe  with  which  it  was 
found,  and  in  another  (ix.  3.  §  19)  he  takes  it  to  be 
a  work  either  of  Cephisodotus  or  of  Heliodortu; 
and  to  the  former  artist  it  is  ascribed  by  Maffci. 
(CoUtetan.  Statuar.  Antiq,  tab.  29,  p.  31  ;  Meyer, 
in  hit  Note  to  WutcMmann^  Gvsdk.  der  bildmden 
Kuntte,  vol  i.  pp.  138,  304;  Midler,  Ilamdkd. 
ArckZoL  §  126.  4,  g  423.  4,  Denhndler  der  ahem 
AW,  Heft,  iii.  149.)  Now  this  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly more  probable  than  the  strange  idea  of 
Hirt  (Getek.d.  bUdtnd.  Kiinste  &.  d.  Alien,  p.  187), 
that  we  see  in  the  Florentine  work  an  imitation  of 
the  wrestlers  of  Daedalus  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8-  a.  19.  § 
)  5),  which  were  no  group  at  all,  but  two  isolated 
athletes.  But  still  it  is  very  far  from  being  true. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Florentine  statues  do 
not  belong  to  the  Niobids,  although  Wagner,  in 
his  able  article  respecting  these  master-works 
(Kunttblatt,  1830,  No.  55),  has  tried  to  revive  that 
old  error  of  Wincketmann,  and  K reuse  (Gymmatttk 
der  Hellene n,  vol  i.  pp.  414,  540)  admits  it  as 
possible.  (Com p.  Welcker,  RJtein  Afssesn,  1836, 
p.  264.)  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  of  Cephisodotus,  because  Pliny's  word* 
point  to  a  very  different  representation.  He  speaks 
of  **  digitis  verius  corpori,  quam  marmori  impres- 
sis,"  and  in  the  group  of  Florence  there  is  no  im- 
pression of  fingers  at  all.  This  reason  is  advanced 
also  by  Zannoni  (Gall,  di  /Yrease,  iii.  p.  108, 
Ac),  who,  although  he  denies  that  Cephisodotus 
invented  the  group,  persists  in  considering  it  as 
a  combat  between  two  athletes.  The  **  alterua? 
in  tcrris  ■ymplegma  nobile"  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  § 
10)  by  Heliodorus  shewed  w  Pana  et  Olympuu 
luctantes."  Now  as  there  were  but  two  famous 
symplegmata,  one  of  which  was  certainly  of  aa 
amorous  description,  that  of  Cephisodotus  could  not 
be  a  different  one,  but  represented  an  amorous  strife 
of  two  individuals.  To  this  kind  there  belongs  a 
group  which  is  shewn  by  its  frequent  repetitions  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient 
art,  namely,  the  beautiful  though  indecent  contest 
of  an  old  Satyr  and  a  Hermaphrodite,  of  wh><  h 
two  fine  copies  are  in  the  Dresden  museum,  the 
print  and  description  of  which  is  contained  in 
Bottiger's  Arekdologie  trad  AW  (p.  165,  At). 
This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  our  artist,  where  the 
position  of  the  hands  in  particular  agrees  perfectly 
with  Pliny's  description.  [L.  U.l 

CEPHI'SOPHON  (KitfurofsV),  a  friend  af 
Euripides,  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief 
actor  in  his  dramas,  but  also  to  have  aided  him 
with  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  them.  (Ari»- 
toph.  Ran.  942,  1404,  1448,  with  the  Scholia.) 
Traditionary  scandal  accuses  him  of  an  intrigue 
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with  one  of  the  wives  of  Euripides,  whose  enmity  I 
to  the  sex  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  this 
cause.  But  the  story  is  more  than  suspicious  from 
the  absence  of  any  mention  of  it  in  Aristophanes, 
unless,  indeed,  as  some  have  thought,  it  be  alluded 
to  in  the  Frogt  (1044).  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however,  that  the  comic  poet  would  have  denied 
himself  the  pleasure  of  a  more  distinct  notice  of 
the  tale,  had  it  bwn  really  true,  especially  in  the 
Tkesmophoriazusa*  and  the  Frogt.  (Comp.  Har- 
tung,  Eurip.  rattiuitu,  L  p.  164,  Ac,  and  the  pas- 
sages there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

CEPHISSUS  (Kippuwh),  the  divinity  of  the 
river  Ophissua,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pontus 
and  Thalassa,  and  the  father  of  Diogeneia  and 
Narcissus,  who  is  therefore  called  Cephiriut.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  Praef. ;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  1 ;  Ov.  Met. 
iiL  343,  Ac.)  He  had  an  altar  in  common  with 
Pan,  the  Nymphs,  and  Achelous,  in  the  temple  of 
Amphmraug  near  Oropus.  (Paus,  i  34.  $  2.)  [L.S.] 

CEPHREN  (Kw^njy)  is  the  name,  according 
to  Diodorus,  of  die  Egyptian  king  whom  Herodotus 
calls  Chephren.  He  was  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tyranny  he  followed, 
and  built  the  second  pyramid,  smaller  than  that  of 
Cheops,  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  his  subjects. 
His  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted  56  years.  The 
pyramids,  as  Diodorus  tells  us,  were  meant  for  the 
tombs  of  the  royal  builders ;  but  the  people,  groan- 
ing under  their  yoke,  threatened  to  tear  up  the 
bodies,  and  therefore  both  the  kings  successively 
desired  their  friends  to  bury  them  elsewhere  in 
an  unmarked  grave.  In  Herodotus  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  so  hated  the  memory  of  these, 
brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not  by 
their  names,  but  by  that  of  Philition,  a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  near  the  place. 
We  are  told  by  Diodorus  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  C  hem  oca  (the  Cheops  of  Herodotus)  was 
succeeded  by  his  *on  Chabryis,  which  name  is  per- 
haps only  another  form  of  Cephren.  In  the  letter 
in  which  Sync  si  us,  bishop  of  the  African  Ftolem:iis, 
announces  to  his  brother  bishops  his  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  Andronicua,  the  president 
of  Libya,  Cephren  is  classed,  as  an  instance  of  an 
atrocious  tyrant,  with  Phalaris  and  Sennacherib. 
(Herod.  ii*127,  128;  Diod.  i.  64;  Synes.  EpuU 
58.)  [E.  E.] 

CER  (Kiip),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
( Kt)p  or  KrfyMi  daydroto).    The  passages  in  the 
Ilomeric  poems  in  which  the  Kijp  or  Kiynr  appear 
as  real  personifications,  are  not  very  numerous  (//. 
ii.  302,  iii.  454,  xviii.  535),  and  in  most  cases  the 
word  may  be  taken  as  a  common  noun.  The 
plural  form  seems  to  allude  to  the  various  modes  of 
dying  which  Homer  (IL  xiL  326)  pronounces  to 
be  ftvplai,  and  may  be  a  natural,  sudden,  or  violent 
death.  (Od.  xi  171,  Ac,  398,  Ac)    The  Kripts 
are  described  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hateful, 
because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house  of 
Hades.  (IL  ii.  859,  iii  454  ;  Od.  iii  410,  xiv. 
207.)   The  Ktyxt,  although  no  living  being  can 
escape  them,  have  yet  no  absolute  power  over  the 
life  of  men :  they  are  under  Zeus  and  the  gods, 
who  can  stop  them  in  their  course  or  hurry  them 
on.  (IL  xiL  402,  xviii.  113,  iv.  11  ;  Od.  xi.  397.) 
£ven  mortals  themselves  may  for  a  time  prevent 
their  attaining  their  object,  or  delay  it  by  flight 
and  the  like.    (IL  iii.  32,  xvi.  47.)    During  a 
battle  the  KvfH*  wander  about  with  Kris  and  Cy- 
doimoa  in  bloody  garments,  quarrelling  about  the 
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wounded  and  the  dead,  and  dragging  them  away 
by  the  feet.  (IL  xviii.  535,  Ac.)  According  to  He- 


siod, with  whom  the  Krjpcs  assume  a  more  definite 
form,  they  are  the  daughters  of  Nyx  and  sisters  of 
the  Moerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 
(Theog.  21 1,217;  Paus.  y.  19.  $  1.)  Their  fear- 
ful  appearance  in  battle  is  described  by  Hesiod. 
(Scut.  Here.  249,  Ac.)  They  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  together  with  the  Erinnyes  as  the 
goddesses  who  avenge  the  crimes  of  men.  (Aesch. 
Sept.  1055;  comp.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1665,  Ac) 
Epidemic  diseases  are  sometimes  personified  as 
Kt^xi.  (Orph.  Hymn,  xiii  12,  lxvL  4,  Ltih.  vii. 
6  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  847.)  [L.  S-] 

CERAMEUS,  THEO'PHANES  (©•ou^.Tjy 
K*pap*6i\  archbishop  of  Tauromcnium  in  Sicily 
during  the  reign  of  Roger  (a.  d.  1 129 — 1 1 52),  was 
a  native  of  this  town  or  of  a  place  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  great  number  of 
homilies,  which  arc  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
majority  of  similar  productions  of  his  age.  Sixty- 
two  of  these  homilies  were  published  by  Franciscua 
Scorsus  at  Paris,  1644,  foL,  with  a  Latin  version 
and  notes.  There  are  still  many  more  extant  in 
manuscript.    (Fabric  Bibl.  Graec  xi.  p.  208,  Ac) 

CE'RBERUS(K*'p€«po0,  the  many-headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  u  the 
dog,"  and  without  the  name  of  Cerberus.  (IL  viii. 
368,  Od.  xi  623.)  Hesiod,  who  is  the  first  that 
gives  his  name  and  origin,  calls  him  (Theog.  31 1) 
fifty-headed  and  a  son  of  Typhoon  and  Echidna. 
Later  writers  describe  him  as  a  monster  with  only, 
three  heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  mane 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  various  snakes.  (Apol- 
lod. ii  5.  §  12;  Eurip.  Here  fur.  24,  611;  Virg. 
Jen.  vi  417;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  449.)  Some  poets 
again  call  him  many-headed  or  hundred-headed. 
(Horat.  Curm.  ii.  13.  34  ;  Tzetx,  ad  Lt/coph.  678  ; 
Senec  Here.  fur.  784.)  The  place  where  Cerberus 
kept  watch  was  according  to  some  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheron,  and  according  to  others  at  the 
gates  of  Hades  into  which  he  admitted  the  shades, 
but  never  let  them  out  again.  [L.  S.] 

CE'RCIDAS  (KcpKiS«j).  1.  A  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  legislator  for  his  native  city,  Megalopolis. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  he  re- 
corded in  some  Meliambic  lines.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  vi. 
76.)  He  is  mentioned  and  cited  by  Athenaeus 
(viii.  p.  347,  en  xiL  554,  d)  and  Stobaeus  (iv. 
43,  lviii  10).  At  his  death  he  ordered  the  first 
and  second  books  of  the  Iliad  to  be  buried  with 
him.  (PtoL  Hcphacst.  op.  Phot.  Cod.  190,  p.  15), 
a.,  14,  ed.  Bekkcr.)  Aelian  (V.  H.  xiii  20)  re- 
lates that  Cercidas  died  expressing  his  hope  of  being 
with  Pythagoras  of  the  philosophers,  Hecatacus  of 
the  historians,  Olympus  of  the  musicians,  and 
Homer  of  the  poets,  which  clearly  implies  that  he 
himself  cultivated  these  four  sciences.  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Cercidas  the  Arcadian, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  among  those 
Greeks,  who,  by  their  cowardice  and  corruption, 
enslaved  their  states  to  Philip.  (L*e  Coron.  p.  324; 
see  the  reply  of  Polybiu*  to  this  accusation,  xvii 
14.) 

2.  A  Mcgalopolitan,  who  was  employed  by 
Annus  in  an  embassy  to  Antigonus  Doson  to  treat 
of  an  alliance,  b.  c  224.  He  returned  home  after 
he  had  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  be  afterwards 
commanded  a  thousand  McgalopoUtans  in  the  army 
which  Antigonus  led  into  Laconia,  B.C.  222.  (Polyb. 
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ii.  48 — 50,  65.)  He  may  hare  been  a  descen- 
dant of  the  preceding,  but  on  this  point  we  hare 
no  information.  [P»S.] 

CERCO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  plebeian 
Lutatia  gent. 

1.  Q.  Lutatius  C.  r.  C.  n.  Cbrco,  consul  with 
A.  Manliui  Torquatus  Atticus,  B.  c  241,  in  which 
year  the  first  Punic  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  victory  of  C.  Lutatius  Catulus  at  the  Aegates. 
Cerco  is  called  by  Zonaras  (riii.  17)  the  brother  of 
Catulus,  which  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  in  which  both  are  described  as 
C.  f.  C.  ».  Zonaras  also  says,  that  Cerco  was  sent 
into  Sicily  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  island  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Catulus.  After 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Carthage,  the  Fa- 
lisci  or  people  of  Falcrii,  for  some  reason  which  is 
unknown,  rose  against  the  Romans :  both  consuls 
were  sent  against  them,  and  the  war  was  finished 
by  the  conquest  of  the  infatuated  people  within 
six  days.  Half  of  their  domain  land  was  taken 
from  them  and  their  town  destroyed.  For  this 
success,  Cerco  as  well  as  his  colleague  obtained  a 
triumph.  (Lir.  xxx.  44,  Epit.  19;  Eutrop.  ii. 
28  ;  Oros.  iv.  1 1  ;  Polyb.  i.  65 ;  Zonar.  viii.  18.) 
Cerco  was  censor  in  236  with  L.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus,  and  died  in  this  magistracy.    (Fast.  Capic) 

2.  Cn.  Lutatius  Cbrco,  one  of  the  five  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Alexandria,  &  c.  173.  (Liv.xlii.  6.) 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Lutatia  gens  contains 
on  the  obverse  the  name  Cerco  with  the  head  of 
Pallas,  and  on  the  rcverae  Q.  Lutati,  with  a  ship 
enclosed  within  a  wreath  made  of  oak-leaves. 


The  reverse  probably  refers  to  the  victory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus,  which  would  of  course  be  re- 
garded by  the  Ccrcones  as  well  as  the  Catuli  as 
conferring  honour  upon  their  gens.  (Eckhcl,  v. 
p.  240.) 

CERCO'PES  (KipKttvts),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes  who  play  a  part  in  the  story  of  Heracles. 
Their  number  is  commonly  stilted  to  have  been 
two,  but  their  names  are  not  the  same  in  all  ac- 
counts,— either  Olus  and  Eurybatus,  Sillus  and 
Triballus,  Passalus  and  Aclemon,  Andulus  and 
Atlantua,  or  Candulus  and  Atlas.  (Suidas,  *.  vv. ; 
Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Alex.  4;  Tzetx.  ChiL  v.  75.) 
Diodorus  (iv.  31),  however,  speaks  of  a  greater 
number  of  Ccrcopes.  They  are  called  sons  of 
Theia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  they  annoyed  and 
robbed  Heracles  in  his  sleep,  but  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Omphale,  or 
killed,  or  set  free  again.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycopk.  91.) 
The  place  in  which  they  seem  to  have  made  their 
first  appearance,  was  Thermopylae  (Herod.  viL 
216),  but  the  comic  poem  K«p***ir«,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oe- 
chalia  in  Euboea,  whereas  othera  transferred  them 
to  Lydia  (Suid.  $.  v.  EiJpuSaTot),  or  the  islands 
called  Pithecusac,  which  derived  their  name  from 
the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into  monkeys  by 
Zeus  for  having  cunningly  deceived  him.  (Ov.  Met. 
xiv.  90,  &c;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7 ;  compare  Miiller, 
Dor.  ii.  12.  §  10  ;  Hiillmann,  DcCydop.ctCercop. 
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1 824  j  Riglcr,  De  H erode  ei  Ceroop^  Cologne, 
1825,  &e.  4to.)  IL.  BO 

CERCOPS  (K4Mt«4).  1.  One  of  the  oldest 
Orphic  poets,  called  a  Pythagorean  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  p.  333,  ed.  Paris,  ]  629)  and 
Cicero  (de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  38),  was  said  by  Eptgenes 
of  Alexandria  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  Orphic 
epic  poem  entitled  w  the  Descent  to  Hades  (if  mt 
'AiSov  KardSarrts),  which  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tant in  the  Alexandrine  period.  (Clem.  Alex.  L  c) 
Others  attribute  this  work  to  Prodicus  of  Samo*, 
or  Hcrodicus  of  Perinthus,  or  Orpheus  of  Garaanna. 
(  Suidas,  t.  c.  'O/^cvs.) 

Epigenes  also  assigns  to  Cerco ps  (Clem.  Alex. 
I  c)  the  Orphic  Upds  \6yos  which  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Theognetus  of  Thessaly,  and  was  a 
poem  in  twenty-four  books.  ( Fabric.  HiLL  Grttee. 
i.  pp.  161,  &c  172;  Bode,  Gear*,  der  Epudu 
Diehtkunst  der  Jlellenen,  p.  125,  &c) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Hesiod,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  "Aegimius,"  which  is  al*o 
ascribed  to  Hesiod.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  46  ;  A  then, 
xi.  p.  503 ;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  3;  corap,  Aacniirt, 
p.  26,  a.) 

CF/RCYON  (K«p*iW),  a  son  of  Poseidon  by  a 
(laughter  of  Amphictyon,  and  accordingly  a  half- 
brother  of  Triptolemus.  (Paus.  L  14.  §  1.)  Others 
call  him  a  son  of  Hephaestus.  (Hygin.  Fah.  38.) 
He  came  from  Arcadia,  and  dwelt  at  Eleusis  in 
Attica.  (Plut.  Tket.  11 ;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  439.)  He 
is  notorious  in  ancient  story  for  his  cruelty  toward* 
his  daughter  Alope  {hum  }  and  all  who  refused 
to  fight  with  him,  but  he  was  in  the  end  conquered 
and  slain  by  Theseus.  (Pans.  i.  39.  §  3.)  An- 
other personage  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  (viii.  5.  §  3 ;  comp.  Agamedbk.)  [L.S.  ] 

S.  CEREA'LIS,  a  Roman  general,  commanded 
the  fifth  legion  in  the  Jewish  war,  under  Titus. 
(a.  d.  70.)  He  slew  a  number  of  Samaritans  oa 
mount  Gerixim ;  overran  Idumaea,  and  took  He- 
bron ;  made  an  unsuccessful  night  attack  on  th* 
temple,  and  was  present  at  the  council  of  war  held 
by  Titus  immediately  before  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (Joseph.  D.J.'ui.  7.  §  32,  iv.  9.  §  9,  vi.  2. 
§§5,  6;  c.4.  §3.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS,  AX  I'd  US,  was 
consul  designatus  in  a.  d.  65,  and  proposed  in  the 
senate,  after  the  detection  of  Piso's  conspiracy, 
that  a  temple  should  be  built  to  Nero  as  quickly 
as  possible  at  the  public  expense.  (Tac  A  at*,  xv. 
74.)  In  the  following  year,  he,  in  common  with 
several  other  noble  Romans,  fell  under  Xeroa  sus- 
picions, was  condemned,  and  anticipated  hi*  txze 
by  putting  himself  to  death.  He  was  but  little 
pitied,  for  it  was  remembered  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  conspiracy  of  Lepidus  and  Lentulus.  (a.  d.  39.) 
The  alleged  ground  of  his  condemnation  was  s 
mention  of  him  as  an  enemy  to  the  emperor  in  a 
paper  left  by  Mella,  who  had  been  condemned  a 
little  before ;  but  the  paper  was  generally  believed 
to  be  a  forgery.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  17.)     [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS,  CI'VICA,  a  Roman  senator  wfeo. 
while  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  put  to  death  by  IV 
mitian,  shortly  before  a.  d.  90.  (Suet.  Dom.  10; 
Tac.  Aaric  42.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LIS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Pliny  the  Younger  and  Martial, 
by  both  of  whom  he  is  addressed  as  an  intimate 
friend.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  war  of  the  ciar>t<*. 
(Plin.  Epist.  ii.  19;  Martial,         xi.  52.)  [P.S,] 
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CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS,  PETI'LIUS,  a 
Roman  general,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  is  first  mentioned  as  legate  of  the  9th 
legion,  under  Vettiua  Bolanus,  in  Britain,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  the  British  insurgents  under  Boa- 
dicea,  a.  ».61.  (Tac.jfm.xir.  32.)  When  Vespasian 
set  up  his  claim  to  the  empire  (a.  d.  69),  Petilius 
Cerealis  escaped  from  Rome  and  joined  his  army 
in  Italy  under  Antonius,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
generals.  He  commanded  an  advanced  party  of 
cavalry,  and  is  charged,  in  common  with  the  other 
gen  ends,  with  not  advancing  upon  Rome  quickly 
enough.  He  suffered  a  defeat  in  a  skirmish  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Rome.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  to  suppress  the  revolt  of 
Civilis,  in  which  he  was  completely  successful. 
[CmiB.]  While  holding  this  command,  he  was 
solicited  by  Domitian  to  give  up  to  him  his  army. 
Domitian's  object  was  partly  to  gain  reputation  by 
finishing  the  victory  which  Cerealis  had  secured, 
but  chiefly  to  seize  the  empire.  Cerealis,  however, 
laughed  off  the  request,  as  being  the  foolish  fancy 
of  a  boy.  (Tac.  HvL  Hi.  59,  78,  79,  iv.  86.) 

In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  71),  he  was  sent  as 
consular  legate  to  the  government  of  Britain,  in 
which  he  was  active  and  successful.  He  conquered 
s\  great  part  of  the  Urigantea,  and  called  out  the 
talents  of  Agricola.  (Tac.  Apr.  8,  17.)  As  a  com- 
mander he  was  energetic,  but  rash.  (See  especiallv 
Tac.  Hist.  iv.  71.)  [P.  S.] 

CEREA'LI  US  (KspcoAM* ),  a  poet  of  the  Greek 
Anthology,  whose  time  and  country  are  unknown. 
Three  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Brunck 
{Anal.  iL  p.  345),  but  of  these  the  third  is  of  very 
doubtful  authorship.  Of  the  other  two  the  first  is 
•  jocose  allusion  to  the  poetic  contests  at  the  Gre- 
cian games,  the  second  is  in  ridicule  of  those  gram- 
marians who  thought  to  pass  for  pure  Attic  writers 
on  the  strength  of  a  few  Attic  words  and,  in  gene- 
mi,  of  the  use  of  obsolete  words.  [P.  S.] 

CERES.  [Demeter.] 

CERINTHUS  (Kifptrftw),  probably  belonged 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aero,  though 
he  has  been  assigned  to  the  second  by  Basnage 
and  others.  The  fathers  by  whom  he  is  mentioned 
make  him  contemporary  with  the  Apostle  John, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  their  testi- 
mony. He  has  been  universally  placed  in  the  list 
of  heretics,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who 
taught  principles  afterwards  developed  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Gnostic  system.  According  to  Epi- 
phanius he  wm  a  Jew  by  birth  ;  and  Theodoret 
\Hwret.  Fabml.  lib.  ii.)  asserts,  that  he  studied 
philosophy  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  during  his  residence  in  Egypt  he  had 
not  imbibed  all  the  sentiments  which  he  subse- 
quently held;  they  rather  seem  to  have  been 
avdopted  while  he  abode  in  Asia  Minor,  where  be 
•pent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  is  accor- 
dant with  the  statement  of  Epiphanius  that  he 
propagated  his  doctrines  in  Asia.  Whether  be 
often  encountered  the  apostles  themselves  at  Jeru- 
salem, Caesareia,  and  Antioch.  as  the  same  writer 
afTirms,  is  questionable.  Tradition  states,  that  he 
lived  at  Ephesus  while  John  was  in  that  city. 
iS'othing  is  known  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
death. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the  varying  accounts 
of  his  system  given  by  Irenaeus,  Epiphanius,  Cains, 
asnd  Dionysiusof  Alexandria.  Irenaeus  reckons  him 
sa  thorough  Gnostic ;  while  Cains  and  Dionysius  as- 


cribe to  him  a  gross  and  sensual  ChiUasm  or  Millen- 
narianism,  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Gnosticism. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Judaising  sects,  as  Neander  believes, 
the  former  uniting  Jewish  Thcosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity, Cerinthus's  system  represents  the  transi- 
tion-state, and  the  Jewish  elements  were  subse- 
quently refined  and  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  leas 
grossness.  Irenaeus  himself  believed  in  Chiliasm, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  mention  it  as  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerintbus  ;  while  Caius, 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  Millennarianism,  would 
naturally  describe  it  in  the  worst  colours.  Thus 
the  accounts  of  both  may  be  harmonised. 

His  system,  as  collected  from  the  notices  of 
Irenaeus,  Caius,  Dionysius,  and  Epiphanius,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  particulars :  He  taught  that 
the  world  was  created  by  angels,  over  whom  pre- 
sided one  from  among  themselves.  This  presiding 
spirit  or  power  was  so  far  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character.  He  was 
also  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
Different  orders  of  angels  existed  in  the  pleromoy 
among  whom  those  occupied  with  the  alhiirs  of 
this  world  held  the  lowest  rank.  The  man  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  but  distinguished  for  his  wisdom 
and  piety.  Hence  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
Messiah.  When  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the 
Jordan,  the  Christ,  or  Logos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  de- 
scended from  heaven  in  form  of  a  dove  and 
entered  into  his  soul.  Then  did  he  first  become 
conscious  of  his  future  destination,  and  receive  all 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
its  functions.  Henceforward  he  became  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Supreme  God,  revealed  Him 
to  men,  was  exalted  above  all  the  angels  who 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  wrought 
miracles  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual  energy  that  now 
dwelt  in  him.  When  Jesus  was  apprehended  at 
the  instigation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  logos 
departed  from  him  and  returned  to  the  Father,  so 
that  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered.  After  he  had 
been  put  to  death  and  consigued  to  the  grave  he 
rose  again.  Epiphanius  says,  that  Ce  tin  thus  ad- 
hered in  part  to  Judaism.  He  appears  to  have  held 
that  the  Jewish  law  was  binding  upon  Christians  in 
a  certain  seme,  probably  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
explained  by  the  logos  when  united  to  Jesus.  He 
maintained  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  righteous  should  enjoy  a 
paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine,  where  the  man 
Jesus  appearing  again  as  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of 
the  logos  associated  with  him,  and  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies,  should  reign  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  connected  with  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  such  carnal  pleasures  as 
Caius  and  Dionysius  allege.  It  is  clear  that  he 
received  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  his 
rejection  of  the  gospels,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  un- 
satisfactory. Epiphanius  affirms,  that  he  refected 
J'aul  on  account  of  the  apostle's  renunciation  of 
circumcision,  but  whether  this  means  ail  Paul's 
writings  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Several  of 
the  Fa tliers  relate,  that  John  on  one  occasion  went 
into  the  hath  at  Ephcsus,  but  on  seeing  Cerinthus 
came  out  in  haste,  saying,  **  Let  us  nee  home,  lest 
the  bath  should  fall  while  Cerinthus  is  within.** 
It  is  also  an  ancient  opinion  that  John  wrote  his 
Gospel  to  refute  Ccriuthuj.  (Wakh,  Entomrfder 
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GesehschU  Act  Ketxertien,  vol.  L ;  Neander,  Kir- 
chengcschichte,  vol.  i.  put  2;  Mosheim,  Institut. 
Hist.  Christ.  Mqjor^  and  his  Comment,  de  Rebut 
Christianorum  ante  Constant.  M. ;  Schmidt,  Cerinlk 
ein  Judaisirender  Christ,  in  hi*  Bib.  fur  Kritik 
tmd  Exeip.*  des  N.  T.  toL  i. ;  Paul  us,  Historia 
Cerinthi,  in  his  Introdudicmis  in  N.  T.  capita  selec- 
tions ;  Lardner,  History  of  Heretics,  Works,  toL 
jr.,  4to.  edition.)  [S.  D.] 

CERGESSA  (KtpeWa),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  by 
I  a,  and  bom  on  the  spot  where  Brian  tium  was 
afterwards  built  She  was  brought  op  by  a  nymph 
of  the  place,  and  afterwards  become  the  mother  of 
Byzas.  (Steph.  Byi.  t.  v.  BufaWioj'.)  From  this 
story  it  must  be  inferred,  that  Argos  had  some 
share  in  founding  the  colony  of  Byzantium,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  colony  of  Megara.  (Mtiller, 
Dor.  i.  6.  §  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CERRETA'NUS,  Q.  AULIUS,  twice  consul 
in  the  Samnite  war,  first  in  n.  c.  323  with  C.  Sol- 
picius  Longus,  when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Apulia,  and  a  second  time  in  319  with  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  when  he  conquered  the  Keren  tani 
and  received  their  city  into  surrender.  (Lit.  viii. 
37;  Diod.  xviu.  26 ;  Liv.  ix.  15,  16 ;  Diod.  xviii. 
58.)  He  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  315,  and  fought  a  battle 
against  the  Samnites  without  consulting  the  dicta- 
tor, in  which  he  was  slain  after  killing  the  Samnite 
general.  (Lit.  ix.  22.) 

CERSOBLEPTES  (Ksp<ro*XeVnj»),  was  son  of 
Cotya,  king  of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  B.  c  358 
he  inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with 
Berisadea  and  Amadocus,  who  were  probably  his 
brothers.  He  was  Tery  young  at  the  time,  and 
the  whole  management  of  his  affairs  was  assumed 
by  the  Euboean  adTenturer,  C'haridemus,  who  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  royal  family,  and 
who  bore  the  prominent  part  in  the  ensuing  con- 
tests and  negotiations  with  Athens  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  appearing 
throughout  as  a  mere  cipher.  (Dem.  c  Aristoer. 
pp.  623,  Ac,  674,  Ac.)  The  peninsula  seems  to 
have  been  finally  ceded  to  the  Athenians  in  B.C. 
357,  though  they  did  not  occupy  it  with  their 
settlers  till  353  (Diod.  xvi.  34);  nor  perhaps 
is  the  language  of  Isocrates  {de  Pae.  p.  163,  d. 
fu)  yap  oftoBt  fvfrrt  KspcoSKiirrtfr,  #t.  T.  A.)  so 
decisive  against  this  early  date  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  sight,  and  as  Clinton  (on  &  c.  356)  seems 
to  think  it  (Com  p.  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp. 
229,  244.)  For  some  time  after  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  continued  to  court  assi- 
duously the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  being  perhaps 
restrained  from  aggression  by  the  fear  of  their 
squadron  in  the  Hellespont ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Berisades,  before  352,  he  conceived,  or  rather  Cha- 
ridemus  conceived  for  him,  the  design  of  excluding 
the  children  of  the  deceased  prince  from  their  in- 
heritance, and  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  do- 
minions of  Cotvs ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  object  that  Charidemus  obtained 
from  the  Athenian  people,  through  his  party  among 
the  orators,  tht  singular  decree  in  his  favour  for 
which  its  mover  Aristocrates  was  impeached,  but 
unsuccessfully,  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  yet 
extant  (Dem.  e.  Aristoer.  pp.  624,  625,  680.) 
[Charidbmus.]  From  a  passing  allusion  in  this 
oration  (p.  681),  it  appears  that  Cersobleptes  had 
been  negotiating  with  Philip  for  a  combined  attack 
on  the  Chersonesus,  which  however  came  to  nothing 
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in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Amadocus  to  a 
Philip  a  passage  through  his  territory.  But  after 
the  passing  of  the  decree  above-mentioned,  Philip 
became  the  enemy  of  Cersobleptes,  and  in  blc  3SJ 
made  a  successful  expedition  into  Thrace,  gained  a 
firm  ascendancy  in  the  country,  and  brought  away 
a  son  of  Cersobleptes  as  a  hostage.  (Dem.  CMya*, 
i.  p.  12  ad  fin. ;  Isocr.  PhU.  p.  86,  e. ;  Aesch.  de 
Feds,  Leg.  p.  38.)  At  the  time  of  the  peace  be- 
tween Athens  and  Philip  in  a.  &  346,  we  find 
Cersobleptes  again  involved  in  hostilities  with  th? 
Macedonian  king,  who  in  fact  was  absent  in  Thrace 
when  the  second  Ath  euian  embassy  arrived  at 
Fella,  and  did  not  return  to  give  them  audience  till 
he  had  completely  conquered  (.'ersoblepte*.  (Dem. 
de  Fats.  Leg.  pp.  390,  391,  de  Cor.  p.  235  ;  AeseL 
de  Feds.  Leg.  pp.  29,  40,  Ac.)  In  the  course  of  the 
next  three  years,  Cersobleptes  seems  to  have  reco- 
vered strength  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  persisted  in  his  attacks 
on  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont  According, 
in  ac  343,  Philip  again  marched  against  him. 
defeated  him  in  several  battles,  and  reduced  bin 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.  (Diod.  xvi.  71; 
Ep.  PkiL  ad  Ath.  ap.  Dem.  pp.  160,  161  ;  Dea. 
de  Chert,  p.  105.)  [E.  E.j 

CERVA'RIUS  PRCCULUS.  [Pmcclcs,] 
CERVITHUS  SCAE'VOLA.  [Scabvola.] 
CERYX  (K^pvl),  an  Attic  hero,  a  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priesdr 
family  of  the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derived  their  origui. 
(Pans.  i.  38.  $  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CESffLLIUS  BASSUS.  [Bas*sus,d.  472,1.] 
CESTIA'NUS,  a  surname  which  occur*  on  se- 
veral coins  of  the  Plaetoria  gens,  but  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  ancient  writer.  [Plaktobjus.] 

CE'STIUS.  1.  Cicero  mentions  three 
of  this  name,  who  perhaps  are  all  the 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccus,  a.  a  59  (c  13), 
(C.  Cestius)  in  a  letter  to  Atticua,  B.  c  51  {ad  AtL 
v.  13),  and  a  third (C.  Cestius)  as  praetor  in  ac 
44,  who,  he  says,  refused  a  province  from  Antony. 
(Phil.  iii.  10.)  As  the  last  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocrat i  col  party,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  the  sarse 
Cestius  who  perished  in  the  proscription,  b.  c.  43. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iT.  26.) 

2.  Cxsni/R,  sumamed  Macxooniccb,  ob  so> 
count  of  his  having  formerly  served  in  Marrd-ma, 
was  a  native  of  Perusia.  When  this  town  was 
taken  by  Augustus  in  B.  c  41,  he  set  fire  to  hi* 
house,  which  occasioned  the  conflagration  of  the 
whole  city,  and  then  stabbed  himself  and  lea^ 
into  the  flames.  (Appian,  B.  C  t.  49 ;  VelL  Pat. 
iL  74.) 

3.  Cestius  Gali.u&  [Callus.] 

4.  Cestius  Pboculus,  accused  of  repetuciw. 
but  acquitted,  a.  d.  56.  (Tac  An*,  xiii.  30.) 

5.  Cxstius  Sbvbbus,  an  infamous  informer 
under  Nero.  (Tac  HisL  iv.  41.) 

The  name  Cestius  is  chiefly  remarkable  an  ~- 
count  of  its  connexion  with  two  monuments  at 
Rome,  the  Pons  Cestius  and  the  Pyramid  of  Ces- 
tius, both  of  which  are  still  remaining.  This  bridge, 
which  connects  the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the 
Janiculum,  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  built  by  the  consul  C.  Cestius  Gall  us,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  as  it  seems  improbable  that 
a  private  person  would  have  been  allowed  to  give 
his  name  to  a  public  work  under  the  empire,  it* 
erection  is  generally  referred  to  the  time  of  the 
republic.   The  Pyramid  of  Cestius,  which  we* 
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n«edu»  burial-place,  stands  near  the  Porta  Osti- 
ensis,  and  part  of  it  is  within  and  part  without  the 
walls  of  A ure Han.  From  an  inscription  upon  it 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  erected,  in  accordance 
with  a  testamentary  provision,  for  C.  Cestius,  the 
•on  of  Lucius,  who  had  been  Epulo,  Praetor,  Tri- 
bune of  the  plebs,  and  one  of  tho  seven  Epulones ; 
and  from  another  inscription  on  it,  in  which  the 
names  of  M .  Valerius  Messaila  Conrinus  and  M. 
Agrippa  occur,  we  learn,  that  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Whether  this  C.  Cestius  is  to 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  by  Cicero  [see  above,  No.  1],  as  some 
modem  writers  have  supposed,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, 

The  name  of  L.  Cestius  occurs  on  two  coins, 
together  with  that  of  C.  Norbanus ;  but  who  these 
two  persons  were  is  quite  uncertain.  A  specimen 
of  one  of  these  coins  is  given  below :  the  obverse 
represents  a  female  head  covered  with  an  elephant's 
akin,  the  reverse  a  sella  curulis  with  a  helmet  on 
the  top  of  it.    (Kckhel,  v.  p.  169.) 
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L.  CE'STIUS  PI  US,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  a  few  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  declamations  which  he 
was  wont  to  deliver  in  places  of  public  resort  in 
reply  to  the  orations  of  Cicero ;  but  neither  Seneca 
nor  Quintilian  speaks  of  him  with  any  respect.  No 
fragment  of  bis  works  has  been  preserved.  (Hiero- 
n  y  m .  aj>.  Ckron.  Euseb.  ad  OL  exci. ;  Senec  Con- 
trol, in.  praef.,  Suasor.  vii  ;  QuintiL  x.  5.  §  20  ; 
Meyer.  Orator.  Roman.  Fragm.)         [W.  H-] 

CETHE'GUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  The  family  was  of  old  date. 
They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion  of  wear- 
ing their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in 
the  words  dmetuti  Cetkegi  (An  Poet.  50);  and 
Lucan  (ii.  543)  describes  the  associate  of  Catiline 
[see  No.  8]  thus,  anertiqm  manus  mama  Cetkegi. 

1.  M.  Cornelius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Cbthbous,  was 
aedile  in  b.  c.  213,  and  pontifex  maximus 

in  the  same  year  upon  the  death  of  L.  Lentulus ; 
praetor  in  21 1  when  he  had  the  charge  of  Apulia ; 
censor  in  209  with  P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus ;  and 
consul  with  the  same  colleague  in  204.  In  the 
next  year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine 
Ciaul,  where  with  the  praetor  Quintilius  Varus  he 
defeated  Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  quit  Italy.  He  died  in  B.  c  196 
(Liv.  xxv.  2,  41,  xx vii.  11,  xxix.  11,  xxx.  18.) 
His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so  that  Ennius 
crave  him  the  name  of  Suadae  medulla  (ap.  Cic 
Cat.  Maj.  14  ;  com  p.  Brut.  15),  and  Horace  twice 
refers  to  him  as  an  ancient  authority  for  the  usage 
of  Latin  words.  (EpisL  ii.  2.  116,  Art  PoiL  50, 
auid  Schol.  ad  tor.) 

2.  C.  Cornelius  I.,  r.  M.  n.  Cbthbous,  com- 
manded in  Spain  as  proconsul  in  B.  c.  200,  before 
he  had  been  aedile.  Elected  aedile  in  his  absence 
be  exhibited  the  games  with  great  magnificence. 
(b.  c  199.)   At  consul  (b.  a  197),  he 


the  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  triumphed.  He  was  censor  in  194  ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  next  year,  after  holding  the 
lustrum,  he  went  as  joint  commissioner  with  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Minucius  Rufus  to  mediate  between 
Masinissa  and  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxxi.  49,  50, 
xxxiL  7,  27 — 30,  xxxiii.  23,  xxxir.  44,  62.) 

3.  P.  Cornelius  L  f.  P.  N.  Cbthbous,  curule 
aedile  in  u.  c.  187,  praetor  in  185,  and  consul  in 
181.  The  grave  of  Numa  was  discovered  in  his 
consulship.  He  triumphed  with  his  colleague 
Boebius  Tamphilus  over  the  Ligurians,  though  no 
battle  had  been  fought,— an  honour  that  had  not 


been  granted  to  any  one  before.  In  173  he 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  dividing  the  Li- 
gurian  and  Gallic  lands.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7, 23,  xb  18; 
Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  12 ;  Phn.  //.  N.  xiiL  13.  a  27  ; 
Plut.  Num.  22 ;  Liv.  xL  38,  xlii.  4.) 

4.  P.  Cornelius  Cbthbous,  praetor  in  184 
a.  c.    (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  38,  39.) 

5.  M.  Cornelius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Cbthbous,  was 
sent  in  B.  c.  171  as  one  of  a  commission  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  to  inquire  why  the  consul  C.  Cassiut 
Longinus  had  left  his  province.  In  169  he  was 
triumvir  coloniae  deducendae,  in  order  to  plant  an 
additional  body  of  citiiens  at  Aquileia.  As  consul 
in  1 60  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
(Liv.  xliii.  1,  17,  EptL  46.) 

6.  L.  Cornelius  Cbthbous,  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  a  bill  brought  in  (b.  c  149)  by  L. 
Scribonius  Libo,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  to  impeach 
Serv.  Sulpicius  Galba  for  breach  of  his  word,  in 
putting  some  of  the  Lusitanians  to  death,  and 
selling  others  as  slaves.  (Liv.  Epit.  49  ;  Cic*  de 
Oral.  i.  52,  Brut.  23,  ad  Att.  sJL  5.) 

7.  P.  Cornelius  Cetheoun,  a  friend  of  Marius, 
who  being  proscribed  by  Sulla  (a.  c.  88)  fled  with 
the  younger  Marius  into  Numidia,  but  returned 
next  year  to  Rome  with  the  heads  of  his  party. 
In  83,  however,  he  went  over  to  Sulla,  and  was 
pardoned.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60,  62,  80.)  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  bad  life  and  utter  want 
of  faith,  he  retained  great  power  and  influence 
even  after  Sulla's  death ;  and  it  was  he  who  joined 
the  consul  M.  Cotta  in  procuring  the  unlimited 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  man  like 
himself,  M.  Antonins  Creticus  [Antoniur,  No. 
9] ;  nor  did  Luculltu  disdain  to  sue  Ccthegus' 
concubine  to  use  her  interest  in  his  favour,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  obtain  the  command  against 
Mithridates.  (Cic.  Parad.  v.  3 ;  Plut  LuadU  5, 
6  ;  comp.  Cic  pro  Quent.  31.) 

8.  C.  Cornblius  Cbthbous,  one  of  Catiline's 
crew.  His  profligate  character  shewed  itself  in 
early  youth  (Cic  pro  Sull.  25) ;  the  heavy  debts 
he  had  contracted  made  him  ready  for  any  des- 
perate political  attempt ;  and  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  aedile,  he  had  leagued  himself  with 
Catiline,  (b.  c.  63.)  When  his  chief  left  Rome, 
after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Ccthegus  staid  behind 
under  the  orders  of  Lentulus.  His  charge  was  to 
murder  the  leading  senators.  But  the  tardiness  of 
Lentulus  prevented  anything  being  done.  Ccthegus 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death  with  the 
other  conspirators,  the  evidence  against  him  being 
the  swords  and  daggers  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  house,  and  the  letter  under  his  hand  and  seal 
which  be  had  given  to  the  Allobrogian  ambas- 
sadors. Cethegus  was  a  bold,  rash,  enterprising 
man  (manu*  vesuna  Cet&egiy  Lucan,  ii.  543 ;  comp. 
Cic  m  Cat.  ir.  6);  and  if  the  chief  part,  after 
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Catiline's  departure,  had  fallen  to  him  instead  of 
Len talus,  it  i»  more  than  possible  that  Rome 
would  hare  been  fired  and  pillaged,  and  her  best 
citizens  murdered.  (SolL  Cat  17,  46 — 50,  65; 
Cic  in  Cat.  iii.  3,  5 — 7,  pro  Sull.  6,  25,  Slc^  poet 
Red.  m  Sen.  4,  pro  Domo,  24 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL 
2— 5,  Ac,  15.)  [H.G.  L.] 

CEYX  (Kifc?£),  lord  of  Trachis,  was  connected 
by  friendship  with  Heracles.  He  was  the  father 
of  Hipposus,  who  fell  in  battle  fighting  as 
the  ally  of  Heracles.  (ApolkxL  ii.  7.  §  6, 
&c.)  According  to  others,  Cevx  was  a  nephew  of 
Heracles,  who  built  for  him  the  town  of  Trachis. 
Muller  (Dor.  il  1 1.  §  3,  eomp.  L  3.  §  5)  supposes 
that  the  marriage  of  Ce'yx  and  his  connexion  with 
Heracles  were  subjects  of  ancient  poems.    [  L.  8.] 

CHA'BRIAS(Xo€pf«),  the  Athenian  general, 
makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Iphicratea  in  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian force  at  Corinth  in  B.  c.  393,  according  to 
Diodorns  (xiv.  92),  who  places  it,  however,  at 
least  a  year  too  soon,  since  it  was  in  392  that 
Iphicrates,  yet  in  command,  defeated  the  Spartan 
Mora.    (See  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  34  ;  Schneid.  ad 
Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5.  f  1 9.)    In  B.  c.  388,  on  his  way 
to  Cyprus  to  aid  Evagonu  against  the  Persians, 
Chabrias  landed  in  Aegina,  and  gained  by  an 
ambuscade  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spartans, 
who  lost  their  commander  Gorgopas  in  the  en- 
gagement.   The  consequence  of  his  success  was, 
that  the  Athenians  were  delivered  for  a  time  from 
the  annoyance  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
from  Aegina  by  the  Spartans  and  Aeginetans. 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  §  10,  &c;  comp.  iv.  8.  §  24  ; 
Polyaen.  iii.  10;  Dem.  ft  LepL  p.  479,  ad  fin.) 
In  b.  c.  378  he  was  joined  with  Timotheus  and 
Callistratus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaus,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  cam- 
paign that  he  adopted  for  tho  first  time  that 
manoeuvre  for  which  he  became  so  celebrated, — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.  The  attitude  was  a  formidable 
one,  and  the  Spartans  did  not  venture  to  charge. 
A  statue  was  afterwards  erected  at  Athens  to 
Chabrias  in  the  posture  above  described.  (Xen. 
Hell  v.  4.  §  34,  &c ;  Diod.  xv.  32,  33 ;  Polyaen. 
ii.  1 ;  Dem.  e.  Lept.  I.  c  ;  Arist,  Met.  Hi.  10.  §  7.) 
It  was  perhaps  in  the  next  year  that  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  Acoris,  king  of  Egypt,  to  act  as 
general  of  the  mercenaries  in  his  service  against 
the  Persians :  the  Athenians,  however,  recalled 
him  on  the  remonstrance  of  Pharnaljoxua,  (Diod. 
xv.  29.)    But  other  distinction  awaited  him,  of  a 
less  equivocal  nature,  and  in  the  service  of  his  own 
country.    The  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  out Pollis 
with  a  fleet  of  60  ships  to  cut  off  from  Athens  her 
supplies  of  corn.    Chabrias,  being  appointed  to  act 
against  him  with  more  than  80  triremes,  proceeded 
to  besiege  Naxos,  and,  the  Lacedaemonians  coming 
up  to  relieve  it,  a  battle  ensued  (Sept.  9,  B.  u. 
876),  in  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  decisive 
and  important  victory, — the  first  they  had  won 
with  their  own  ships  since  the  Peloponnesion  war. 
According  to  Diodonu,  the  whole  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  might  have  been  easily  destroyed, 
hud  not  Chabrias  been  warned  by  the  recollection 
of  Arginusae  to  look  before  everything  to  the  sav- 
ing of  his  own  men  from  the  wrecks.  (Xen.  Hell. 
Y.  4-  §§  60,  til  ;  Diod.  xv.  34,  35 ;  Polyaen.  iii 
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11;  Dem.  c.  Arutoer.  p.  686;  Plut,  Phoc  6, 
Camill.  19,  de  Glor.  Atk.  7.)  In  B.  c.  373, 
Chabrias  was  joined  with  Iphicrates  and  Callistra- 
tus in  the  command  of  the  forces  destined  for 
Corcyra  [see  p.  677,  b.) ;  and  early  in  368  he  led 
the  Athenian  troops  which  went  to  aid  Sparta  in 
resisting  at  the  Isthmus  the  second  invasion  of  the 
Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas,  and  repulsed  the 
latter  in  an  attack  which  he  made  on  Corinth. 
(Xen.  HtVL  vii.  1.  §§  15— 19 ;  Diod.  xv.  68,  69 ; 
Paus.  ix.  15.)  Two  years  after  this,  B.  c  366,  he 
was  involved  with  Callistratus  in  the  accusation 
of  having  caused  the  loss  of  Oropus  to  Athens 
[Callistratus,  No.  3]  (comp.  Dem.  c  MeuL 
p.  535)  ;  and  Clinton  suggests,  that  this  may 
have  been  the  occasion  on  which  he  was  defend- 
ed by  Plato,  according  to  the  anecdote  in  Dio- 
genes Lae'rtius  (iii  24) — a  suggestion  which  does 
not  preclude  us  from  supposing,  that  it  was  al*o 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Aristotle.  (RkdL  iii.  10. 
§  7;  see  Clint.  FcuL  iL  p.  396,  note  w,  and  sub 
anno  395 ;  comp.  DieL  of  Ami.  s.  «.  omnryoaoi.) 
On  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  we  hear  that 
Chabrias  was  ever  but  too  glad  to  enter  on  any 
foreign  service,  not  only  because  it  gave  him  more 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  luxurious  propensities, 
but  also  from  the  jealousy  and  annoyance  to  which 
men  of  note  and  wealth  were  exposed  at  Athens. 
Accordingly  we  find  him,  early  in  ac  361,  taking 
the  command  of  the  naval  force  of  Tachoa,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  Persia.  The 
king's  army  of  mercenaries  was  entrusted  to  Age- 
silaus, who  however  deserted  his  cause  for  that  of 
Nectanabis,  while  Chabrias  remained  faithful  to 
his  first  engagement.  On  the  course  and  result*  of 
the  war  there  is  a  strange  discrepancy  between 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  on  the  one  aide,  and 
Diodorns  on  the  other.  (Theopomp.  ap.  A  then.  xiL 
p.  532, b. ;  Nep.  Ckabr.  3 ;  Xen.  Ages. ;  Plot  Aoes. 
S7 ;  Diod.  xv.  92,  93 ;  Wesseling,  ad  lac)  About 
H.C.  338  Chabrias  was  sent  to  succeed  Athenodonts 
as  commander  in  Thrace ;  but  he  arrived  with  only 
one  ship,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Charidemns 
renounced  the  treaty  he  had  made  with 
dorus,  and  drove  Chabrias  to  consent  to 
most  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  Athens. 
[Charidxmuh.]  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social 
war  in  357,  Chares  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Athenian  army,  and  Chabrias  was  joined  with  him 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet;  though,  according  to  C 
Nepos,  the  latter  accompanied  the  expedition  merely 
in  a  private  capacity.  At  the  siege  of  Chios,  which 
was  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  he  advanced 
with  gallant  rashness  into  the  harbour,  before  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  his  ship  was  disabled, 
he  refused  to  save  his  life  by  abandoning  it,  and 
fell  fighting.  (Diod.  xvi.  7  ;  Nep.  Ckabr.  4  ;  Dem. 
&  l*pt.  p.  481.)  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  Chabrias 
was  slow  in  devising  and  somewhat  rash  in  exe- 
cuting, and  that  both  defects  were  often  in  some 
measure  corrected  and  supplied  by  his  young  friend 
Phocion.  Yet  his  death  seems  to  have  been  a  real 
loss  to  Athens.  His  private  qualities,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  to  profligate  self-indulgence 
which  has  been  mentioned  above  on  the  authority 
of  Theopompus,  were  at  least  such  as  to  attract 
and  permanently  retain  the  friendship  of  Phocioa. 
His  public  services  were  rewarded  with  the  privi- 
lege of  exemption  from  liturgies ;  and  the  continu- 
ation of  the  privilege  to  bis  son  Cteaippus,  from 
whom  the  law  of  Leptines  would  have 
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by  Demosthenes  in  b.c. 
J55.  (Plot  Phoe.  6,  7 ;  Dem.  c  J^rf.  pp.  479 — 
Pausanias  (L  29)  speaks  of  the  tomb  of 
Clubriu  as  lying  between  thow  of  Pericles  and 
Pbannion  on  the  way  from  the  city  to  the  Aca- 
faiT.  [E.  E.] 

CHAETtEA,  C.  CA'SSIUS,  the  slayer  of  the 
-iperor  Caligula,  was  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
cohort.  He  is  said  to  have  been  incited  to  con- 
ipu*  apinst  the  emperor  partly  by  his  uoblo 
■pint  and  lore  of  liberty,  partly  by  his  disgust  at 
the  cruelties  which  he  was  employed  to  execute, 
partly  by  his  suspicion  that  the  confidence  and 
stout  of  Caligula  was  the  forerunner  of  bis  deft- 
traction,  and  moht  of  all  by  the  insults  of  the  em- 
peror, who  used  himself  to  ridicule  him  as  if  he 
were  an  effeminate  person,  and  to  hold  him  up  to 
ridicule  to  his  fellow-soldiers,  by  giving  through 
him  snch  watchwords  as  Venus  and  Priapus.  Hav- 
inx  formed  a  conspiracy  with  Cornelius  Sabinus 
and  other  noble  Romans,  he  fixed  on  the  Palatine 
•.'ir.e*  in  honour  of  Augustus  for  the  time  of  ac- 
twn.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  game*,  as  the  em- 
peror was  K«ing  from  the  theatre  to  his  palace,  the 
ttosptrators  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  passage,  and 
iilW  kin  with  many  wounds,  Chaerea  striking 
the  fan  blow.  (Jan.  24,  a.  n.  41.)    In  the  confu- 
*•  i  which  ensued,  some  of  the  conspirators  were 
kiQed  by  the  German  guards  of  Caligula  ;  bat 
:  --  rss  among  whom  wais  Chaerea,  escaped  into  the 
;i.jfe.    Chaerea  next  sent  and  put  to  death  Cali- 
ruk'i  wife  Caesonia  and  her  daughter.  He  warmly 
s -^ported  the  scheme,  which  the  senators  at  first 
ii'pted,  of  restoring  the  republic,  and  receiTed 
a  the  consuls  the  watchword  for  the  night, — 


Llrrtf.  But  the  next  day  Claudius  was  made 
t-p-ror  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
Chaerea  and  the  other  conspirators  to  death. 
Chaerea  met  his  fate  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
ti*  executioner  using,  at  Chaerea 'a  own  desire,  the 
>«ord  with  which  he  had  wounded  Caligula.  A 
!ct  days  afterwards  many  of  the  people  made  of- 
'ir.Tign  to  his  manes.  (Josephus,  Ant.  JtuL  xix. 
1-4 ;  Soeton.  CaUg.  56-58,  Claud.  11 ;  Dion  Cass, 
iix.  29;  Zonaras,  xi.  7;  Seneca,  de  ContL  18; 
Anrel  Vict.  Cats.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS  (Xoipeox).  I.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Aithestratus,  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Samos 
and  the  Athenian  armament  there  stationed  (who 
rere  ignorant  of  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  at 
Athens  by  the  Four  Hundred)  to  report  the  defeat 
°f  s  late  attempt  at  an  oligarchical  revolution  in 
the  island,  n.  c  411.  The  crew  of  the  ship  were 
arrested,  on  their  arrival  at  Athens,  by  the  new 
jroverament;  but  Chaereas  himself  escaping,  re- 
tamed  to  Samos,  and,  by  his  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  oligarchs,  led  to  the  strong 
measures  which  ensued  in  favour  of  democracy 
under  Thraaybuius  and  Thrasyllus.    (Thuc  viiL 

2.  A  historian,  so  miscalled,  of  whom  Polybius, 
■peaking of  his  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome 
rhen  the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum 
a  a.  c  2)9,  says  that  his  writings  contained,  not 
iistory,  but  gossip  fit  for  barbers"  shops,  Kovptaxjjs 
«i  ray&ritujv  AoAtas.  (Polyb.  iii.  20.)  We  find 
»  record  either  of  the  place  of  his  birth  or  of  the 
^sct  period  at  which  he  nourished.  A  writer  of 
-iu»  name  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  also  (i.  p. 
E,  <L),  but  whether  be  is  the  same  person  as  the 
be  determined.  IE.  E.J 
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CHAE'REAS,  artists.  1.  A  statuary  in 
bronze,  who  made  statue*  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  father  Philip.  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxiv.  8. 
*.19.§14.) 

2.  A  goldsmith,  Xcupfas  6  xPwroT^KTttv  6  card 
vvrov  woaclXos.  (Lucian,  Lejriph.  xxxiv.  9.)  [L.  S.  J 

CHAE'REAS,  C.  FA'NNIUS,  seems  from  his 
name  to  have  been  of  Greek  extraction,  and  was 
perhaps  a  freedman  of  some  C  Fannius.  He  had 
a  slave  whom  he  entrusted  to  Rose i us  the  actor  for 
instruction  in  his  art,  and  it  was  agreed  that  any 
profits  the  man  might  acquire  should  be  shared 
between  them.  The  slave  was  murdered  by  one 
Q.  Flavius,  against  whom  accordingly  an  action 
was  brought  by  Chaereas  and  Roacius  for  damages. 
Hoscius  obtained  a  farm  for  himself  frora  the  de- 
fendant by  way  of  composition,  and  was  sued  by 
Chaereas,  who  insisted  that  he  had  received  it  for 
both  the  plaintiffs.  The  matter  was  at  first  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  further  disputes  arose,  and  the 
transaction  ultimately  gave  occasion  to  the  action 
of  Chaereas  against  Roscius,  in  which  the  bitter 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  {proQ.Rotdo) 
partially  extant.  We  must  form  but  a  low  opinion 
of  the  respectability  of  Chaereas  if  we  trust  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  who  certainly  indulges  himself 
in  the  full  license  of  an  advocate,  and  spares  neither 
the  character  nor  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
plaintiff.  (See  especially  c  7.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'CRATES  (Xcupaicpdnrf),  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  is  honourably  recorded  (Xen.  Mem.  i. 
2.  §  48)  as  one  of  those  who  attended  his  instruc- 
tions with  the  sincere  desire  of  deriving  moral  ad- 
vantage from  them,  and  who  did  not  disgrace  by 
their  practice  the  lessons  they  had  received.  An 
inveterate  quarrel  between  himself  and  his  elder 
brother  Chaerephon  serves  in  Xenophon  as  the  oc- 
casion of  a  good  lecture  on  the  subject  of  brotherly 
love  from  Socrates,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded 
in  reconciling  them.  (Xen.  Mem.  iL  3.)     [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'MON  (Xatpibtwr).  1.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet  of  considerable  eminence.  We  have  no 
precise  information  about  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  but  he  must  certainly  be  placed  later  than 
Aristophanes,  since,  though  his  style  was  remark- 
ably calculated  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  of  a 
comoedian,  he  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  that  poet, 
not  even  in  the  Frog*.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets,  Eubulus  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  43,  c)  and  Ephippus,  of  whom  the  latter,  at 
least,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  of  a  contemporary. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  482,  b.)  Aristotle  frequently  men- 
tions him  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  critics,  implies  that  Chaeremon  was  alive. 
(Rhet.  iL  23, 24,  iii.  12;  Problem,  iii.  16 ;  Poet.  i. 
9,  xxiv.  6.)  The  writers  also  who  call  him  a  comic 
poet  (see  below)  assign  him  to  the  middle  comedy 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  time  when  Chae- 
remon flourished  may  be  fixed  about  B.  c.  380. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  he  lived  at  Athens,  and  the  fragments  of  his 
poetry  which  remain  afford  abundant  proofs,  that 
he  was  trained  in  the  loose  morality  which  marked 
Athenian  society  at  that  period,  and  that  his  taste 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  that  debased  and 
florid  poetry  which  Euripides  first  introduced  by 
his  innovations  on  the  drama  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  and  which  was  carried  to  its  height  by 
the  dithyrambic  poets  of  the  age.  Accordingly, 
the  fragments  and  even  some  of  the  titles  of  Chae- 
remon'a  plays  shew,  that  he  seldom  aimed  at  the 
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heroic  and  moral  grandeur  of  the  old  tragedy.  He 
excelled  in  description,  not  merely  of  objects  and 
scenes  properly  belonging  to  his  subject,  bat  de- 
scription introduced  solely  to  afford  pleasure,  and 
that  generally  of  a  sensual  kind.  He  especially 
luxuriates  in  the  description  of  flowers  and  of  fe- 
male beauty.  His  descriptions  belong  to  the  class 
which  Aristotle  characterises  as  dpyd  pipit  and  as 
fjfrt  Jfluti  M*fT<  tuwoifrutd.  The  approach  to 
comedy,  by  the  introduction  of  scenes  from  common 
life,  and  that  even  in  a  burlesque  manner,  of  which 
we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  Alaeatis  of  Eu- 
ripides, seems  to  hare  been  carried  still  further  by 
Chaeremon ;  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
he  is  mentioned  as  a  comic  poet  by  Suidas,  Eudocia, 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Arist  RheL  iii.  p.  69,  b.  (  For 
a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Meineke  and 
Bartsch,  as  quoted  below.)  The  question  has  been 
raised,  whether  Chaeremon's  tragedies  were  in- 
tended for  the  stage.  They  certainly  appear  to 
hare  been  far  more  descriptive  and  lyric  than  dra- 
matic ;  and  Aristotle  mentions  Chaeremon  among 
the  poets  whom  he  calls  dyayvanrrucol.  (Rket.  iii. 
12.  §  2.)  But  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
believing  that  at  this  period  dramas  were  written 
without  the  intention  of  bringing  them  on  the  stage, 
though  it  often  happened,  in  met,  that  they  were 
not  represented ;  nor  does  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
refer  to  anything  more  than  the  comparative  fitness 
of  some  dramas  for  acting  and  of  others  for  reading. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  plays  of 
Chaeremon  were  never  actually  represented.  There 
is  no  mention  of  his  name  in  the  diftao-KoAi'cu.  The 
following  are  the  plays  of  Chaeremon  of  which 
fragments  are  preserved :  *AA(p*o-i£o4a,  *Ax*AAei>» 
6<^xt«to*toVoj  or  Btpelrris  (a  title  which  seems  to 
imply  a  satyric  drama,  if  not  one  approaching  still 
nearer  to  a  comedy),  Atofvixos,  Bu^<rnfr,  'lev, 
Mi*4ai,  'OSvaatis  Tpavftartas,  OtYtrf*,  and  K4v- 
ravpos.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  last  »as 
a  tragedy  at  all,  and  indeed  what  sort  of  poem  it 
was.  Aristotle  (Poet.  i  1 2,  or  9,  ed.  Hitter)  calls  it 
fxucrtjv  pafo&iav  i£  chr&mtv  tsV  ptrowv  (comp. 
xxiv.  1 1,  or  6),  and  Athcnacus  (xiii.  p. 608,  e)  says  of 
it  imp  ipd^a  Tro\vfitrp6y  tori.  The  fragments  of 
Chaeremon  have  been  collected,  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  poet,  by  H.  Bartscb,  4to.  Mogunt.  1843. 

There  are  three  epigrams  ascribed  to  Chaeremon 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  AnaU  ii.55; 
Jacobs,  ii.  56),  two  of  which  refer  to  the  contest  of 
the  Spartans  and  Argives  for  Thyrea.  (Herod,  i. 
82.)  The  mention  of  Chaeremon  in  the  Corona 
of  Mcleagcr  also  shews  that  he  was  an  ancient 
poet.  There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  tragic  poet.  The 
third  epigram  refers  to  an  unknown  orator  EabuJus, 
the  son  of  Athenagoms. 

(Welcker,  Die  Grieck.  Trag.  Ac  iii.  pp.  1082 — 
1095 ;  Meineke,  Hut.  Grit  Com.  Grate,  pp.  517— 
521 ;  Ritter,  Attnot.  in  Arid.  Poet.  p.  87 ;  Hee- 
rcn.  Do  Chaertmone  Trag.  Vet.  Orate.;  Jacobs, 
Additamenta  Animadv.  in  Athen.  p.  325,  dec. ; 
Bartsch,  De  Chaertmone  Porta  Tragi™.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
grammarian,  and  an  historical  writer,  was  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  or  at 
least  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis.  He  is  called  ltp<xyfxiuuart6s, 
that  is,  keeper  and  expounder  of  the  sacred  books. 
(Tretx.  m  Horn.  II.  p.  123.  1 1,  28,  p.  146.  16 ; 
Evta,  Praep.  Evang.  v.  10.)  He  was  the  teacher 
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of  Dionysins  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  that 
of  Trajan.  (Suid.  «.  e.  Autwtauti  'AAefwepe**.) 
This  fixes  his  data  to  the  first  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
mention  of  him  in  connexion  with  Cornutos. 
(Suid.  «.  r.  'fyryeVip ;  Euseb.  Hut.  Eec  vi  19.) 
He  accompanied  Aelius  Oallus  in  his  expedition 
up  Egypt  [GalLUs],  and  made  great  professions 
of  his  astronomical  knowledge,  but  wcurred  much 
ridicule  on  account  of  his  ignorance  (Strab.  xviL 
p.  806) :  but  the  suspicion  of  Fabric i us,  that  this 
account  refers  to  a  different  person,  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  groundless.  (DAL  Grate,  iii.  p.  546.) 
He  was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  and  became 
the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Alex- 
ander of  Aegae.  (Suid.  *.  v.  'AAs^orSpoi  Aryam.) 

1.  His  chief  work  was  a  history  of  Egypt, 
which  embraced  both  its  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory. An  interesting  fragment  respecting  the 
Egyptian  priests  is  preserved  by  Porphyry  (de 
Allotment,  iv.  6)  and  Jerome  (r.  Jovinututtm ,  ii.). 
He  also  wrote,  2.  On  Hieroglyphics  (ItptryKinpuni, 
Suid.  s.  r.  'l*po"y\v<piKd  and  Xcup^mav).  3.  On 
Comets  (wtpl  iropirrwr,  Origen.  e.  Ctlm.  L  59  : 
haps  in  Seneca,  Qmaett  Nat.  viL  5,  we 
rend  Chaeremon  for  Charimander  ;  but  this  is  not 
certain,  for  Charimander  is  mentioned  by  Pappus, 
lib.  vii.  p.  247).  4.  A  grammatical  work,  mpl 
avfS4o~futr%  which  is  quoted  by  ApoUoniu*.  (Bck- 
ker,  AnecdoL  Graee.  iL  28,  p  515.  15.) 

As  an  historian,  Chaeremon  is  charged  bv  Jo- 
seph us  with  wilful  falsehood  (c  Apion.  cc.32,'  33). 
This  charge  seems  to  be  not  unfounded,  for,  be- 
sides the  proofs  of  it  alleged  by  Josephus,  we  are 
informed  by  Tietxes  ( Ckii.  r.  6),  that  Chaeremon 
stated  that  the  phoenix  lived  7000  years  I 

Of  his  philosophical  views  we  only  know  that 
he  was  a  Stoic,  and  that  he  was  the  leader  of  that 
party  which  explained  the  Egyptian  religions  i 
tern  as  a  mere  allegory  of  the  worship  of 
as  displayed  in  the  visible  world  (ipui/uvot  «tfe>«4) 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Iambuchcb.  His 
works  were  studied  by  Origen.  (Suid.  *.  r.  'Of- 
7«Yn*;  Euseb.  Hut.  Ecc  vi.  19.)  Martial  (xL 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him.  (Ionsius,  dt 
Script.  HitL  Philos.  p.  208 ;  Brucker,  Hat.  Cnt, 
PhU.  ii.  p.  543,  Ac  ;  Kruger,  Hut  PkUm.  Ant 
p  407  ;  Vossius,  dt  Hut.  Grate,  pp.  209,  210, 
ed.  Westermann.)  [P.  S.1 

CHA'RMADAS,  the  philosopher.  [Chajuuidk, 
No.  2.] 

CHAEKE'PH  ANES,  artist.  [Nicophakks.] 
CHAE'REPHON  (XoyepeV),  of  the  Athenian 
demus  of  Sphettus,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  I 
is  said  by  Xenopbon  to  have  attended  his  ii 


tions  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  them,  and  to  have  exemplified  in  his 
practice  his  master's  precepts.    From  the  several 
notices  of  him  in  Xenophon  and  Plato,  he  apprars 
to  have  been  a  man  of  very  warm  feelings,  pecu- 
liarly suceptible  of  excitement,  with  a  spirit  of 
high  and  generous  emulation,  and  of  great  energy 
in  everything  that  be  undertook.    He  it  was  that 
inquired  of  the  Delphic  oracle  who  was  the  wfc<^t 
of  men,  and  received  the  famous  answer : 
2o<pdi  Xo<poKK^s-  aopJrtpos  f  Efoarion*- 
dvlp&v  ii  wuyruiv  ZUaKpd-njs  aofpJiretrtn. 
The  frequent  notices  of  him  in  Aristophanes  shew 
that  he  was  highly  distinguished  in  the  school  of 
Socrates;  while  from  the 
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WKTtptt  and  irtfttiw,  by  which  he  was  known, 
and  the  Aristophanic  allusions  to  hit  weakness  and 
his  sallow  complexion  (  Vetp.  1413,  juvbukI  fourth 
Satyrg ;  com  p.  Nub.  496),  it  appears  that  be  in- 
jured his  health  by  intense  application  to  study. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party  in  politics, 
wm  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
and  rvturned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy in  B.  c  403.  (Plat  Apol.  p.  21,  a.)  From 
the  passage  just  referred  to  it  appears,  that  he  was 
dead  when  the  trial  of  Socrates  took  place  in  n.  c 
899.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  48,  ii.  3 ;  Plat  Charm. 
p.  153,  Gorg.  pp.  447,  448  ;  Stallb.  ad  Plat.  ApoL 
p.  21,  a. ;  Atben.  v.  p.  218;  Aristoph.  Nub.  105, 
145,  157,  821,  1448,  Av.  1296,  1564  ;  SchoL  ad 
U.  or.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERIPPUS,  a  Greek,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
and  his  brother  Quintos,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  the  former.  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  I  1.  §  4, 
ad  Fam.  xil  22,  30,  ad  AU.  iv.  7,  v.  4.) 

CHAERIS(XoTp«).  1.  A  flute-player  and  har- 
per at  Athens,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  fond 
of  bearing  himself  play  than  other  people  were  of 
hearing  him.  He  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes. 
(AeL  16,  831,  Pax,  916,  <4«.858.)  From  the 
Scholiast  on  the  two  passages  last  referred  to  we 
learn,  that  he  was  attacked  also  by  Pherecrates  in 
the  'Aypun  (Plat.  Prolog,  p.  327)  and,— for  there 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  different  person, 
— by  C  rutin  us  in  the  Niutvit. 

2.  A  very  ancient  poet  of  Corcyra,  mentioned 
by  I)eroetrius  of  Phalerus  (ap.  Tzetz.  Prolet/t>in,  ad 
Ltrcupkr.  ;  see  Fabric.  Bihl.  Grate,  vi.  p.  361.) 

3.  A  grammarian  (father  of  APOLLoNlUS,  No. 
10),  who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Scholia  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes.  He  was  pro- 
lably  contemporary  with  Diodorus  of  Tarsus. 
(Fabric.  BM.  Grate  i.  p.  508,  ii.  pp.  84,  396,  iv. 
pp.  275,  380,  vu  p.  361.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  fXaifMsr),  a  son  of  Apollo  and 
There,  the  daughter  of  Phydaa,  is  the  mythical 
founder  of  Chaeroneia  in  Boeotia.  (Pans.  ix.  40. 
9  3 ;  Steph.  By*.  «.  «.  Xupsireia ;  Plut  Sulla, 
17.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAERON  (Xafp*»*),  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  CHARON,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nabis ;  for 
we  find  him  at  Home  in  b.  c.  183  as  the  represen- 
tative of  those  who  had  been  banished  or  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Achaean*  when  they  took 
Sforta  in  B.  C  188,  and  restored  the  exiled 
enemies  of  the  tyrant  On  this  occasion  the  ob- 
ject of  <  haeron's  mission  was  obtained.  (Polvb. 
xxiv.  4 ;  Liv.  xxxix.  48 ;  comp.  Plut  PhUop.  17.) 
He  was  again  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Rome  in  B.  c.  181,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the 
recent  admission  of  Lacedaemon  for  the  second 
time  into  the  Achaean  league  and  of  the  terms  of 
the  union.  (See  p.  569,  a. ;  PoJyb.  xxv.  2 ;  Liv.  xL 
2,  20.)  Potybius  represents  bim  as  a  clever  young 
man,  but  a  profligate  demagogue ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  him  in  the  ensuing  year  wielding  a  sort 
of  brief  tyranny  at  Sparta,  squandering  the  public 
money,  and  dividing  lands,  unjustly  seized,  among 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  Apollonides  and  other 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  check  these  pro- 
codings  and  examine  the  public  accounts;  but 
Chaeron  had  Apollonides  assassinated,  for  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Achaeans  and  cast 
into  prison.    (Polyb.  xxv.  8.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (Xa/ps,^),  a  man  of  Megalopolis, 


who,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  B.  c  356,  was  sent  by  Philip  to  consult  the 
Delphic  oracle  about  tbe  snake  which  he  had  seen 
with  Olympias  in  her  chamber.  (Plut  Alex.  3.) 
It  was  perhaps  this  same  Chaeron  who,  in  the 
s|>eech  (»«pl  rwv  wpir  'AA^(.  p.  2)4)  attributed  by 
some  to  Demosthenes,  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
made  tyrant  of  Pellene  by  Alexander  (comp.  Fa- 
bric. IHbL  Grate,  b.  ii.  ch.  26),  and  of  whom  we 
rmd  in  Athcnaeus  (xL  p.  509)  as  having  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates.  He  is  said 
to  have  conducted  himself  very  tyrankally  at  Pel- 
lene, banishing  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and 
giving  their  property  and  wives  to  their  slaves, 
Athenacus,  in  a  cool  and  off-hand  way  of  his  own, 
speaks  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  natural 
effect  of  Plato's  principles  in  the  "Republic"  and 
the -Laws."  [ E.  E.J 

CHA'LCIDEUS(XoAkioWs),  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, with  whom,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
B.  c  412,  the  year  after  tbe  defeat  at  Syracuse, 
Alcibiades  threw  the  Ionian  subject  allies  of  Athens 
into  revolt  He  had  been  appointed  commander 
(evidently  not  high-admiral)  during  the  previous 
winter  in  the  place  of  Melanchridas,  the  high- 
admiral  on  occasion  of  tbe  ill  omen  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  their 
ships  at  Peiraeeus,  the  Spartans,  but  for  the  per- 
suasions of  Alcibiades,  would  have  kept  him  at 
home  altogether.  Crossing  the  Aegean  with  only 
five  ships,  they  effected  the  revolt  first  of  Chios, 
Eiythrae,  and  Clasomenae ;  then,  with  the  Chian 
fleet,  of  Teos ;  and  finally,  of  Miletus,  upon  which 
ensued  the  first  treaty  with  Tissaphernes.  From 
this  time  Cbalcideos  seems  to  have  remained  at 
Miletus  watched  by  an  Athenian  force  at  Lade. 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  exert 
themselves  actively,  and  from  the  small  number  of 
Chakideus'  ships,  they  were  able  to  confine  him  to 
Miletus,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  tbe 
disaffected  towns;  and  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  the  high-admiral  Astyochus  (who  was  engaged 
at  Chios  and  Lesbos  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ionia), 
Chalcideus  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athe- 
nian troops  at  Lade  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  (412  B.  c.)  in  which  he  had  left  Greece. 
(Thuc.  viii.  6,  8,  1 1,  17,  24.)         [A.  H.  C.J 

CHALCI'DIUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Ftr  Clarit- 
J1MS.S  a  designation  altogether  indefinite,  but  very 
frequently  applied  to  grammarians,  was  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  lived  probably  during  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  aero,  although  many  place 
bim  as  early  as  the  fourth.  He  wrote  an  '*  In- 
terpretatio  Latina  partis  prions  Timaei  Platonici," 
to  which  is  appended  a  voluminous  and  learned 
commentary  inscribed  to  a  certain  Osius  or  Hosius, 
whom  Ifctrth  and  others  have  asserted,  upon  no 
sure  grounds,  to  be  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  council  of  N  icaea,  held  in  a.  D.  325.  The 
writer  of  these  annotations  refers  occasionally  with 
respect  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  speaks,  as 
a  believer  might,  of  the  star  which  heralded  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  but  expresses  himself 
throughout  with  so  much  ambiguity  or  so  much 
caution,  that  be  has  been  claimed  by  men  of  all 
creeds.  Some  hare  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
he  was  a  deacon  or  archdeacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage;  Fulgentius  Planeiades  dedicates  his 
tracts  -  AUegoria  librorum  Virgilii"  and  -  De 
prisco  Sermone"  to  a  Cbakudjus,  who  may  be  tbe 
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person  whom  we  are  now  discussing,  and  calU  him 
"  Levitarum  Sanctissimus  ^  but  in  reality  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  from  internal  evidence  whe- 
ther the  author  of  the  translation  from  Plato  was 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  or,  as  Mosheim  has 
very  plausibly  conjectured,  a  sort  of  nondescript 
combination  of  all  three.  He  certainly  gives  no 
hint  that  the  individual  to  whom  the  book  is  ad- 
dressed was  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  or  even  a 
member  of  the  church.  This  translation  was  first 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Augustinns  Jus- 
tinianus,  bishop  of  Nebio  in  Corsica,  by  Radius 
Ascensius,  Paris  fol.  1520,  illustrated  by  numerous 
mathematical  diagrams  very  unhkilfullv  executed; 
a  second  edition,  containing  also  the  fragments  of 
Cicero's  version  of  the  same  dialogue,  appeared  at 
Paris,  4to.  1563;  a  third  at  Leyden,  4  to.  1617, 
with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Jo.  Meursius  ; 
the  most  recent  and  best  is  that  of  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Hamburg,  fol.  1718,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  works  of  Saint  Hippolytus. 
The  text  was  improved  by  the  collation  of  a 
Bodleian  MS.,  and  the  notes  of  Meursius  are  given 
entire.  (Cave,  Hitter,  liter.  EccUt.  Script,  vol.  i. 
p.  199,  ed.  Basil.  ;  Barthius,  Adv.  xxii.  16,  xlviii. 
8  ;  Funccius,  De  merit  ac  decrvpita  Lmguae  La- 
tino* Stnvctttte,  c  ix.  §  5 ;  Brucker,  Hitter.  CYiL 
PkUot.  voL  iii.  p.  546,  iv.  p.  1322.)     [W.  R.] 

CHALCIOECCS  (XoAofoucot),  **  the  g 
of  the  braaen  house,"  a  surname  of  Athena  at 
Siiorta,  derived  from  the  brazen  temple  which  the 
goddess  had  in  that  city,  and  which  also  contained 
her  statue  in  brass.  This  temple,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pausmias,  was  believed  to 
have  been  commenced  by  Tyndareus,  but  was  not 
completed  till  many  years  later  by  the  Spartan 
artist  Gitiadas.  (Paus.  iii.  17.  §  3,  x.  5.  §  5  ;  C. 
Nep.  Pant.  5;  Polyb.  iv.  22.)  Respecting  the 
festival  of  the  Cbalcioecia  celebrated  at  Sparta, 
see  Diet,  of  AnL  a  r.  XoAxioW  [L.  S.] 

CHALCl'OPE  (XoAjcostj).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Rhexenor,  or  according  to  others  of  Chalcodon, 
was  the  second  wife  of  Aegeua.  (Apollod.  iu*.  15. 
§  6  ;  A  then.  xiii.  p.  556.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  king  Eurypylus  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  and  mother  of  Thcssalus.  (Horn.  1L  ii. 
679  ;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  There  is  a  third  mythical 
personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

CHALCIS  (XaAirij),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopus  and  Metope,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Chalcis  in  Euboea  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  279.)  According  to 
others,  Chalcis  was  the  mother  of  the  Curates  and 
Corybantes,  the  former  of  whom  were  among  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Chalcis.  (Schol.  Vict,  ad 
Horn.  II.  xiv.  291;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)    [L.  S.J 

CHALCOCO'NDYLES,  or,  by  contraction, 
CHALCO'NDYLES,  LACNICUS  or  NICO- 
LA'US  fAodVuror  or  NuroAdos  XoAxoKoyovAns  or 
XoAfrov8vAi)t),  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  aera,  of  whose  life 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  VII.  Palaeologus,  as  ambassador  to 
the  camp  of  Sultan  Murad  II.  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  a.  o.  1 446.  Hambcrgcr  ( GthtKrte 
Naekrickten  von  beriihmten  Manner*,  £c.  vol.  iv. 
p.  764)  shews,  that  he  was  still  living  in  1462, 
but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he  should  have  been 
alive  in  1 490,  and  even  later,  as  Vossius  thinks 
(D*  Hittericit  tfroecu,  ii.  30).  Chalcooondyles, 
who  was  a  native  of  Athens,  has  writtep  a  history 
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of  the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  which  begins  with  the  year  1298, 
and  goes  down  to  the  conquest  of  Corinth  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Turks  in  1463, 
thus  including  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  1453.    Chalcocondyles,  a  statesman 
of  great  experience  and  of  extensive  learning,  is  a 
trustworthy  historian,  whose  style  is  interesting 
and  attractive,  and  whose  work  is  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  for  the  history  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Greek  empire.     His  work,  however, 
which  is  divided  into  ten  books,  is  not  very 
well  arranged,  presenting  in  several  instances  the 
aspect  of  a  book  composed  of   different  pf*avi, 
notes,  and  other  materials,  written  occa*ii<riaJ]  v, 
and  afterwards  put  together  with  too  little  care  for 
their  logical  and  chronological  order.  Another 
defect  of  the  author  is  his  display  of  matters  which 
very  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  chief  sub- 
ject, and  which  he  apparently  inserted  in  order  to 
shew  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.    Bat  if  they 
are  extraneous  to  his  historical  object,  they  are 
valuable  to  us,  as  they  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  history,  geography,  and 
ethnography.    Among  these  episodes  there  is  a 
most  interesting  description  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  which  had  been  disclosed  to  the  eves  Jl 
the  Greeks  by  the  political  travels  of  several  of 
their  emperors  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, (ii.  pp.  36 — 50,  ed.  Paris.)    He  says  that 
Germany  stretches  from  Vienna  to  the  ocean,  and 
from  Prague  to  the  river  Tartessus  (!)  in  the  Py- 
renees (II);  but  he  observes  with  great  justness, 
that  if  the  Germans  were  united  under  one  he.nl, 
they  would  be  the  most  powerful  nation  ;  that 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  free  towns 
flourishing  by  trade  and  industry;  that  the 
mechanical  arts  are  cultivated  by  them  with  great 
success ;  that  they  have  invented  gun-powder,  and 
that  they  are  fond  of  duelling.  The  passage  treat- 
ing of  Germany  is  given  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes  in  Freherus  u  Corpus  Script.  Rer.  Germ." 
As  to  England,  he  says  that  it  lies  opposite  ts 
Flanders — a  country  but  too  well  known  to  the 
Greeks — and  is  composed  of  three  islands  urnt^-d 
under  one  government;  he  mentions  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloth,  and  the  flourishing  trade 
of  the  great  metropolis,  London  (Aor&imr).  His 
description  of  her  bold  and  active  inhabitants  is 
correct,  and  he  was  informed  of  th«tir  being  th? 
first  bowmen  in  the  world  ;  but  when  he  says 
that  their  language  has  no  affinity  wiuh  that  of  any 
other  nation,  he  perhaps  confounded  the  >>>gti*s 
language  with  the  Irish.    He  states  that  their 
manners  and  habits  were  exactly  like  those  of  toe 
French,  which  was  an  error  as  to  the  nation  st 
large,  but  tolerably  correct  if  applied  to  the  nobles ; 
the  great  power  and  turbulence  of  tie  aristocracy 
were  well  known  to  him.    At  that  time  stranger* 
and  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the  lad  es  in  England 
with  a  kiss,  a  custom  which  one  hundred  year*  Ut< : 
moved  the  sympathizing  heart  of  the  learned  Eras- 
mus Roterodamus,  and  caused  him  lo  express  his 
delight  in  his  charming  epistle  to  Faustus  An- 
drelinus :  the  Greek,  brought  up  am  >ng  depraved 
men,  and  accustomed  to  witness  but  probably  to 
abhor  disgraceful  usages,  draws  scundalous  and 
revolting  conclusions  from  that  token  of  kindn«-«. 
The  principal  MSS.  of  Chalcocond  r le*  are  those 
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in  the  Bodleian,  in  the  libraries  of  the  Escurial, 
and  of  Naples,  in  the  BibL  Laurentiana  at  Flo- 
rence, several  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich  and 
in  the  royal  library  at  Pari*,  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer Coislin  library  now  united  with  the  royal 
library  at  Paris.  The  history  of  Chalcocondyles  was 
first  published  in  Latin  translations,  the  first  of 
which  is  that  of  Conrad  us  Clauserus  of  Zurich, 
BaseL  1556,  fol.;  the  same  corrected  and  compared 
with  an  unedited  translation  of  Philippus  Gunde- 
lius  appended  to  the  edition  of  Nicephorus  Grego- 
nw,  ibid.  1562,  fol.;  the  same  together  with  Latin 
translations  of  Zonaras,  Nicetas,  and  Nicephorus 
Oregoraa,  Frankfort  on- the- Main,  1568,  foL  The 
Greek  text  was  first  published,  with  the  transla- 
tion and  notes  of  Clauserus,  and  the  works  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Georgius  Acropolita,  at 
Geneva,  1615,  fol.  Fabrot  perused  this  edition 
for  his  own,  which  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection 
of  the  Byzantine  historians (1650,  fol);  he  collated 
two  MSS.  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  cor- 
rected both  the  text  and  the  translation  of  the 
Genera  edition ;  he  added  the  history  of  Ducas,  a 
glossary,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  German 
version,  by  John  Gaudier,  called  Spiegel,  of  a 
Turkish  MS,  work  on  the  earner  Turkish  history. 
The  French  translation  of  Chalcocondyles  by  Blaise 
de  Vigenere,  was  edited  and  continued  at  first  by 
Artus  Thomas,  n  dull  writer  and  an  equirocal 
scholar,  and  after  him  by  Mezerai,  who  continued 
the  work  down  to  the  year  1661.  This  latter 
edition,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, is  a  useful  book.  None  of  these  editions  is 
satisfactory  :  the  text  is  still  susceptible  of  correc- 
tions, and  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  important 
additions,  as  the  different  MSS.  hare  not  all  been 
collated.  Besides,  we  want  a  good  commentary, 
which  will  present  the  less  difficulties,  as  the  ma- 
terials of  it  are  already  given  in  the  excellent  notes 
of  Baron  von  Hammer-Purgstall  to  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  his  work  cited  below.  From 
these  notes  and  other  remarks  of  the  learned 
Baron  we  learn,  that  he  considers  Chalcocondyles 
as  a  trustworthy  historian,  and  that  the  reproach 
of  credulity  with  which  he  has  been  charged 
should  be  confined  to  his  geographical  and  histo- 
rical knowledge  of  Western  Europe.  We  venture 
to  hope  that  the  editors  of  the  Bonn  collection  of 
the  Byzantines  will  furnish  us  with  such  a  com- 
mentary. (Fabric  BibL  Gram.  vii.  pp.  793—795; 
Hammer-Purgstall,  Gcxhwhtt.  <Us  (hmanischen 
Arieaes,  voL  L  p.  469,  ii.  p.  83.)         [W.  P.] 

CHALCCDON  (XaAjwioW).  1.  A  son  of 
A  has,  king  of  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea,  He  was 
viain  by  Amphitryon  in  a  battle  against  theThehans, 
and  his  tomb  was  seen  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  (viii.  15.  §  8  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  281.) 

2.  A  Coan  who  wounded  Heracles  in  a  fight  at 
night.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  1.)  Theocritus  (vii.  6) 
calls  hhn  Chalcon.  There  are  four  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5,  iii. 
5.  j  15;  Pans,  vi  21.  $  7,  viii.  15.  §  3;  Horn. 
//.  ii.  741,  iv.  463.)  [L.  S.] 

CHALCON  (XdAjtaw).  1.  [CHAicoDON,No.2.] 

2.  A  wealthy  Myrmidon,  and  father  of  Ba- 
thyelea.    (Horn.  //.  xvL  594,  &c) 

3.  Of  Cyparissua,  the  shield-bearer  of  Antilo- 
chos  He  was  in  love  with  the  Amazon  Penthe- 
aileia,  but  on  hastening  to  her  assistance  he  was 
killed  by  Achilles  and  the  Greeks  nailed  his  body 
to  a  cross.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1697.)  J.L.  S.J 
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CHALCO'STHENES.  1.  A  statuary  in  bronze, 
who  made  statues  of  comoedians  and  athletes. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s  19.  §  27.) 

2.  A  statuary  at  Athens,  who  made  statues  in 
unburnt  clay  (cruda  opera,  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  12. 
s.  45).  The  statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  Cera- 
meicus  was  so  called  from  his  place  of  work  having 
been  in  it,  though  incorrect,  seems  however  to  point 
out  the  great  antiquity  of  the  artist.  It  is  possi- 
ble, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  two  passages 
of  Pliny  refer  to  the  same  person.         [P.  S.1 

CHALINI'TIS  (XoAirfTir),  the  tamer  of 
horses  by  means  of  the  bridle  (xoAivor),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  at 
Corinth.  In  order  to  account  for  the  name,  it  ia 
related,  that  she  tamed  Pegasus  and  gave  him  to 
Bellerophontea,  although  the  general  character  of 
the  goddess  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  surname. 
(Pans.  ii.  4.  §  1 ;  comp.  Athmna.)        [L.  S.] 

CHAMAE'LEON  (Xo/iaiA«'«»>),  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher  of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontus,  was  one  of 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote 
works  on  several  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
namely,  w*pl  'Araxpiorrot,  irtpl  2a»<£ovr,  wtpl 
Zifxwvttovy  wtpl  8*owf8ot,  wtpl  AiVxtfAou,  wtpl 
AdsoVy  wtpl  TUvidpov^  wtpl  ir^rix^pov.  He  also 
wrote  on  the  Iliad,  and  on  Comedy  (w«pi  lutfiattlas). 
In  this  last  work  he  treated,  among  other  subjects, 
of  the  dances  of  comedy.  (A then.  xiv.  p.  628,  e.) 
This  work  is  quoted  by  Athenacus  (ix.  p.  374,  a.) 
by  the  title  wtpl  ttji  dpxalas  Koepufiilas,  which  is 
also  the  title  of  a  work  by  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher Eumelus.  (Meineke,  as  quoted  below.)  It 
would  seem  also  that  he  wrote  on  Hesiod,  for 
Diogenes  says,  that  Chamaeleon  accused  Heracleides 
Posticus  of  having  stolen  from  him  his  work  con- 
cerning Homer  and  Hesiod.  (v.  6.  §  92.)  The 
above  works  were  probably  both  biographical  and 
critical.  He  also  wrote  works  entitled  wtpl  dwr, 
and  wtpl  oarripwv,  and  some  moral  treatises,  irtpl 
j&oyys  (which  was  also  ascribed  to  Theophrastus), 
Tporpiwuuiv,  and  wtpl  ute^s.  Of  all  his  works 
only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Athenacus 
and  other  ancient  writers.  (Ionsiua,  Serif*.  HuL 
Philos.  i.  17;  Voss.  de  Hist.  Grate,  p.  413,  ed. 
Westermann ;  Bockh,  Prarf.  ad  Pind.  ScAoL  p.  ix. ; 
Meineke,  Hut.  CriL  Cam.  Grate,  p.  8.)     [P.  S.] 

CHAMYNE  (Xtywrn),  a  surname  of  Demeter 
in  El  is,  which  was  derived  either  from  the  earth 
having  opened  fjratVfiy)  at  that  place  to  receive 
Pluto,  or  from  one  Chamynus,  to  whom  the  build- 
ing of  a  temple  of  Demeter  at  Ells  was  ascribed. 
(Pan*,  vi.  21.  %  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAOS  (Xdot),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  (Hes.  Theog. 
116),  and  out  of  which  the  gods  men,  and  all 
things  arose.  A  different  definition  of  Chaos  is 
given  by  Ovid  (Met.  L  1,  &c.),  who  describes  it  as 
the  confused  mass  containing  the  elements  of  all 
things  that  were  formed  out  of  it.  According  to 
Hesiod,  Chaos  was  the  mother  of  Ere  bos  and 
Nyx.  Some  of  the  later  poets  use  the  word  Chaos 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  airy  realms,  of  darkness, 
or  the  lower  world.  [L.  S.) 

CHAKAX  (Xdoa(),  of  Pergamus,  on  historian 
and  priest,  who  wrote  two  large  works  the  one,  in 
forty  books  called  'EAArpW,  the  other  named 
Xpofucd,  of  which  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted 
by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (#.  v.  'D.pt6t).  In  the 
former  he  mentions  Augustus  Caesar  and  Nero, 
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which  is  oar  only  authority  for  his  date.  Suidas 
quotes  an  epigram,  beginning 

Eipl  XApaf,  Uptit  yipaprjt  dird  Tltpya+iod  dtcpfis, 
which  gives  his  country  and  profession.  He  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  Stephanus  Bvzantinus. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Enagrios  (Hid.  Ecd.  v.  eztr.) 
among  those  historians  who  mixed  fable  with  his- 
tory, and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  anonymous 
writer  of  the  44  De  Rebus  Incredibilibus"  (cc  15, 
16).  (Comp.  Vossius,  de  Hut.  Orate,  p.  414,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CHARAXUS  (XApatos)  of  Mytilene,  son  of 
Scamandronymus  and  brother  of  the  famous  Sap- 
pho, fell  desperately  in  love  with  Rhodopis  the 
hetaera  at  Nancratis  in  Egypt,  ransomed  her  from 
slavery  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and,  according  to 
Suidas  (*.  v.  'liSftwr),  married  her.  For  this,  He- 
rodotus tells  us,  he  was  vehemently  satirized  by 
his  sister  on  his  return  to  Mytilene,  though  indeed 
the  passage  is  capable  of  another  interpretation, 
and  may  mean,  that  the  woman  who  had  infatuated 
him  was  the  object  of  Sappho's  attack.  Athenaeus, 
contradicting  Herodotus,  calls  the  hetaera  in  ques- 
tion Dorica;  and  Suidas  tells  us  ($.9.  *Vo&wKibos 
aVd0rjM«),  that  Doricha  was  the  name  which  Sappho 
called  her  in  her  poem.  (Herod.  iL  135 ;  Suid. 
2oir^si ;  A  then.  xiii.  p.  596,  b.;  Strab.  zviL  p.  808; 
M  uller,  Lit.  of  Greece,  ch.  xiii.  §  6 ;  Ov.  Her.  xv. 
117.)  [E.E.) 

CHARES  (Xa>nt),  an  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  contrived  by  profuse  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  We 
first  hear  of  him  in  b.  c.  367,  as  being  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Phliasians,  who  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  assisted  by  the,  Theban 
commander  at  Sicyon.  His  operations  were  suc- 
cessful in  relieving  them,  and  it  was  in  this  cam- 
paign under  him  that  Aeschines,  the  orator,  first 
distinguished  himself.  (Xen.  IfelL  vii.  2.  18-23 ; 
Diod.  xv.  75 ;  Aesch.  de  Fate.  Leg.  p.  50.)  From 
this  scene  of  action  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  against  Oropus  [Callistratur,  No.  3]; 
and  the  recovery  of  their  harbour  by  the  Sicyonians 
from  the  Spartan  garrison,  immediately  on  his  de- 
parture, shewt  how  important  his  presence  had 
been  for  the  support  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cause 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Xen.  HeU.  vii. 
4.  §  1,  comp.  vii.  3.  §  2.)  [Eophron,  Pabimxlus.] 
In  361  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Leosthenea, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Alexander  of  Phe- 
rae  [p.  125,  a.],  and,  sailing  to  Corey  ra,  he  gave 
his  aid,  strange  to  say,  to  an  oligarchical  conspiracy 
there,  whereby  the  democracy  was  overthrown 
with  much  bloodshed,— a  step  by  which  he  of 
course  excited  a  hostile  disposition  towards  Athens 
on  the  part  of  the  ejected,  while  he  failed  at  the 
same  time  to  conciliate  the  oligarchs.  (Diod.  xv. 
9.5.)  The  necessary  consequence  was  the  loss  of 
the  island  to  the  Athenians  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out  In  358  Chares  was  sent  to  Thrace  as 
general  with  full  power,  and  obliged  Charidemus 
to  ratify  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Athe- 
nodorus.  [Charidemus.]  In  the  ensuing  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Social  war, 
in  the  second  campaign  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  Chabrias,  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  command,  B.  c  356.  According 
to  Diodorus,  his  colleagues  having  refused,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  storm,  to  risk  an  engagement  for 
which  he  was  eager,  he  accused  them  to  the  peo- 


ple, and  they  were  recalled  and  nkrety 
brought  to  trial    As  C.  Nepos  tells  it,  0an* 
tually  attacked  the  enemy  in  spite  of  the  iiui, 
was  worsted,  and,  in  order  to  screen  bw'.i, 
charged  his  colleagues  with  not  Eupprtni  'ill. 
In  the  prosecution  he  was  aided  by  Anr.^:^ 
the  Azenian.    (Diod.  xvi  7,  21 ;  N«a  fia.V, 
Arist  Met  iL  23.  §  7,  iiL  10.  §  7;  Ts*.  «> 
'Ajti*.  §  137 ;  Deinarch.  cPolyd.  §  17.)  ta« 
now  left  in  the  sole  command,  and  being  in  vat 
of  money,  which  he  was  afraid  to  apply  for  trr 
home,  he  relieved  his  immediate  nw*:w«  by 
entering,  compelled  perhaps  by  his  mertettLVv 
into  the  service  of  Axtabaios,  the  rrvuivi  m-v 
of  Western  Asia.  The  Athenians  at  hr»t  spwtwi 
of  this  proceeding,  but  afterwards  ordered  hie 
drop  his  connexion  with  Artabazui  on  the  cm- 
plaint  of  Artaxerxes  IIL  (Ochos);  and  it  is  p 
bable  that  the  threat  of  the  ktter  to  sappcrt  be 
confederates  against  Athens  hastened  at  ksst  tk? 
termination  of  the  war,  in  accordance  witi  tk 
wishes  of  Eubulus  and  Isocratea,  and  in  opposr.. 
to  those  of  Chares  and  his  party.  (Diod.  in.  22; 
Dem.  PhMjm.  i.  p.  46 ;  I  sec  de  Pac ;  ArisL  A* 
hi.  17.  §10.)  In &c  353  Chares  was  sat  ipa« 
Sestus,  which,  as  well  as  Cardia,  seems  to  hi"  k* 
fused  6ubmisfion  notwithstanding  the  ceswomf  u» 
Chersonesns  to  Athens  in  357.  [CaasnxLxrrsv] 
He  took  the  town,  massacred  the  men.  ed  «W 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves.  (Disim. 
34.)    In  the  Olynthian  war,  a  c  349,  he »  * 
pointed  general  of  the  mercenaries  sent  from  Atks 
to  the  aid  of  Olynthus ;  but  he  seems  w  b«t  in- 
fected little  or  nothing.    The  command  wutaa 
entrusted  to  Charidemus,  who  in  the  easaiaf.  yw. 
348,  was  again  superceded  by  Chart*,  la  IS  i 
campaign  he  gained  some  slight  Mcces*  « at 
occasion  over  Philip's  mercenaries,  and  rekaatoi 
it  by  a  feast  given  to  the  Athenians  with  s  pel* 
of  the  money  which  had  been  sacrilepoaih  lio 
from  Delphi,  and  some  of  which  had  foar.d  ««J 
into  his  hands.  (Diod.  xvi.  52—55;  rV**« 
op.  LHony*.  p.  735 ;  Theopomp.  and  Headed.  * 
At/ten.  xiL  p.  532.)    On  bis  evMni  he 
peached  by  Cephisodotua,  who  cotr.piaiaei  th£ 
**  he  was  endeavouring  to  gire  his  aocsant 
having  got  the  people  tight  by  the  threat"  (A* 
Rket.  iii.  10.  §  7),  an  illusion  perhap*  » 
the  great  embarrassment  of  Athens  at  th* 
(See  a  very  unsatisfactory  explanation  in  M-"^- 
ch.  39,  sec  2.)    In  b.  c  346  we  nnd  km  e* 
manding  again  in  Thrace;  and,  when  Phif « 
preparing  to  march  against  Ceraobleptes,  cncii*tfu 
n mred  at  Athens  from  the  Cher*one*as  tost  &sw 
had  withdrawn  from  his  station,  and  was  do*^~ 
to  be  found  ;  and  the  people  were  obliged  tee*i 
a  squadron  in  quest  of  him  with  the  extmdbasry 
message,  that  "the  Athenians  were  furpnwd 
while  Philip  was  marching  against  the  Cbfno"' 
they  did  not  know  where  their  general  sad  ta* 
forces  were."   That  he  had  been  enpared  » 
private  expedition  of  plunder  is  prormbk  fS*-1 
In  the  same  year,  and  before  the  departure  of  <^ 
second  embassy  from  Athens  to  Macedonia  <*  '•" 
subject  of  the  peace,  a  despatch  arrived  from  C^' 
suiting  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  affair*  of' 
sobleptes.  (Dem.  de  Fed*.  Ley.  pp.  390,  »U 
Aesch.  de  Fnls.  Leg.  pp.  29,  37,  40.)  After  *» 
we  lose  sight  of  Chares  for  several  years,  d*-"2* 
which  he  probably  resided  at  Sigeum,  whka,  se? 
cording  to  Theopompas  (ap.  Atxtn.  xi  p. 
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*m  with  him  a  favourite  residence,  as  supplying 
txm  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  his  profli- 
pte  propensities  than  he  could  find  at  Athena, 
flat  fa  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  delivered  in  B,  c. 
841  {de  Ckm.  p.  97)  he  ia  tpoken  of  as  possessing 
aseh  influence  at  that  time  in  the  Athenian  eoun- 
eili;  and  we  may  consider  him  therefore  to  have 
b^n  one  of  those  who  authorized  and  defended 
tiie  proceedings  of  Diopeithes  against  Philip  in 
Tnraee.  In  a.  c.  340  he  was  appointed  to  the 
r  mound  of  the  force  which  was  sent  to  aid  By* 
zaniium  against  Philip ;  but  hia  character  excited 
the  nspicions  of  the  Byzantiana,  and  they  refused 
v>  receive  him.   Against  the  enemy  be  effected 
litfHrtf:  his  only  exploiu  were  against  the  allies 
•f  Athens,  and  these  he  plundered  unscrupuloualy. 
He  wa*  accordingly  superseded  bv  Phocion,  whose 
«*re«  was  brilliant.  (Diod.  xvi.  74,  Ac;  PhiL 
Ef.9dAik.ap.  Dem.  p.  163 ;  Pint.  Pkoc  14.) 
In  338  be  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Araphissa  against 
PkiBp.  who  defeated  him  together  with  the  The- 
hu  (racial,  Proxenoa.    Of  this  defeat,  which  is 
c?nt;oned  by  Aeschinea,  Demosthenes  in  his  reply 
ays  nothing,  but  speaks  of  two  battles  in  which 
tie  Athenians  were  victorious.  (Polyaen.  ir.  2 ; 
Ata-h.  c.  Qm.  p.  74 ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  300 ;  see 
M  tfbri,  ctu  42,  sec  4 ;  Clinton,  Fa*,  ii.  pp.  293, 
294.)  In  the  same  year  Chares  was  one  of  the 
r  ^manders  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Cksenmeia,  for  the  disastrous  result  of  which  he 
r>  -^i  censure,  or  at  least  prosecution,  though 
Lviidet,  one  of  his  colleagues,  was  tried  and  con- 
d-raned  to  death.  (Died,  xri  85,  88 ;  Wees,  ad 
tor-)  He  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  among  the  Athe- 
na* orators  and  generals  whom  Alexander  required 
to  be  Mirrendered  to  him  in  BL  C.  335,  though  he 
H  afterwards  prevailed  on  by  Demades  not  to 
>•'  »  iQc  acmana  against  any  out  \_nanaemus. 
Starch,  however,  omits  the  name  of  Chares  in 
tbe  list  which  be  gtrea  us.  (Arr.  Amab.  i.  10; 
Part.  Dm.  23.)    When  Alexander  invaded  Asia 
jo  a.c,  834,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum,  and  he 
;'-«  mentioned  again  by  Arrian \Anab.  i.  12)  as  one 
of  tkone  who  came  to  meet  the  king  and  pay  their 
iwpeets  to  him  on  his  way  to  Ilium.    Yet  we 
afttnrardi  find  him  commanding  for  Damns  at 
Mytileae,  which  had  been  gained  in  a  c.  333  by 
Pumabams  and  Autophradatcs,  but  which  Chares 
*ai  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  ensuing  year. 
(  Arr.  iui.  iL  1,  iii.  2.)    From  this  period  we 
kar  no  more  of  him,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
etded  his  days  at  Sigeum. 

As  a  general,  Chares  has  been  charged  with 
lathness,  especially  in  the  needless  exposure  of  his 
eva  person  (Phut.  Pelop.  2) ;  and  he  seems  indeed 
to  have  been  possessed  of  no  very  superior  talent, 
though  perhaps  he  was,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
an  career,  the  beat  commander  that  Athens  was  able 
t»  and.  In  politics  wc  see  him  connected  through- 
out with  Demosthenes  (see  Dem-  de  Fait.  Leg.  p. 
4*7), —a  striking  example  of  the  strange  associa- 
tions which  political  interests  are  often  thought  to 
DKesaitate,  Morally  he  must  have  been  an  incu- 
hoi  on  any  party  to  which  he  attached  himself, 
wtwithstanding  the  apparent  assistance  he  might 
wartime*  render  it  through  the  orators  whom  he 
i  taid  to  have  kept  constantly  in  pay*  His  pro- 
hgacy,  which  was  measureless,  he  unblushingly 
trowed  and  gloried  in,  openly  ridiculing, — what 
night  have  abashed  any  other  man, — the  austere 
utue  of  Phocion.    Hi*  bad  faith  passed  into  a  | 


proverb  ;  and  his  rapacity  was  extraordinary,  even 
amidst  the  miserable  system  then  prevailing,  when 
the  citizens  of  Athens  would  neither  fight  their 
own  battles  nor  pay  the  men  who  fought  tbem, 
and  her  commanders  had  to  support  their  merce- 
naries as  befit  they  could.  In  fact,  his  character 
presents  no  one  single  point  on  which  the  mind  can 
rest  with  pleasure.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  during 
the  period  of  his  country's  decline,  and  may  serve, 
indeed,  as  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence in  a  nation  is  no  leas  a  cause  than  a  symp- 
tom of  its  fall.  (Plat.  Pkoc  5 ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Athtn.  I.  c  ;  Isocr.  de  Pace ;  Aesch.  de  FaU.  Fj*j. 
p.  37 ;  EubuL  ap.  Ariel.  Met.  I  15.  $  15 ;  Suid. 
$.  V.  XafrrfTas  Aw(MT\t<TtiS. )  [E.  E.] 

CHARES  (Xd>nt)  of  Mytilene,  an  officer  at  the 
court  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  introduce  strangers  to  the  king  («iffW77*A«v»), 
wrote  a  history  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  the  private  life  of 
Alexander  (wspl  'Akt^twSpov  Icrropwd)  in  ten  books, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
(L  p.  27,  (L,  iii.  p.  93,  c-,  p.  124,  c_,  iv.  p.  171,  bi, 
vii.  p.  277,  l,  x.  p,  434,  d\,  436,  £,  xiL  p.  51 3,  f., 
514,  C,  538,  b^  xiil  p.  575),  by  Plutarch  (AU*. 
20,  24,  46,  54,  55,  70,  de  Fort  Ale*,  ii.  9).  He 
ia  also  quoted  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xii.  xiiL  table  of 
contents,  xxxvii.  2)  and  A.  Oellius  (v.  2).  [  P.S. ] 

CHARES  (Xopnr),  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  a 
statuary  in  bronze,  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ly- 
sippus,  who  took  the  greatest  pains  with  his  edu- 
cation, and  did  not  grudge  to  initiate  him  into  all 
the  secrets  of  his  art.  Chares  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  b.  c  (Anon,  ad 
Here**,  iv.  6 ;  printed  among  Cicero's  rhetorical 
works.)  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
Rhodes,  and  indeed  he  may  be  considered  a*  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  sculpture. 
Pliny  (//.  AT.  xxxiv.  7.  a,  18)  mentions  among  his 
works  a  colossal  head,  which  P.  Lentulus  (the 
friend  of  Cicero,  cos.  B.  c.  57)  brought  to  Rome 
and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  which  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  another  admirable  colossal 
head  by  Decius  which  stood  beside  it.  (The  ap- 
parently unnecessary  emendation  of  Sillig  and 
Thiersch,  imprvfxiMis  for  }>rulniU!i&y  even  if  adopt- 
ed, would  not  alter  the  general  meaning  of  the 
sentence,  at  least  with  reference  to  Chares.) 

Bat  the  chief  work  of  Chares  was  the  statue  of 
the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of 44  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,"  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Of  a  hundred  colossal 
statues  of  the  Sun  which  adorned  Rhodes,  and 
any  one  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  would  have 
made  famous  the  place  that  might  possess  it,  this 
was  much  the  largest.  The  accounts  of  its  height 
differ  slightly,  but  all  agree  in  making  it  upwards 
of  105  English  feet.  Pliny  (L  c),  evidently  re- 
peating the  account  of  some  one  who  had  seen 
the  statue  after  its  fall,  if  he  had  not  seen  it 
himself,  says  that  few  could  embrace  its  thumb ; 
the  fingers  were  larger  than  most  statues  ;  the 
hollows  within  the  broken  limbs  resembled  caves ; 
and  inside  of  it  might  be  seen  huge  stones, 
which  had  been  inserted  to  make  it  stand  firm. 
It  was  twelve  years  in  erecting  (a.  c  292 — 
'JHu),  and  it  cost  300  talents.  This  money  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  engines  of  war  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  presented  to  the  Rhodian s 
after  they  had  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  siege 
of  their  city,  (n.  c  303.)    The  colossus  stood 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  iu  legs  ex- 
tended over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was 
overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake 
56  yean  after  iu  erection,  (b.  c.  224,  Euseb. 
Ckro*^  and  Chrtm.  Patch,  sub  OL  139.  1  ;  Polyb. 
v.  88,  who  places  the  earthquake  a  little  later,  in 
B.  c  218.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  652)  says,  that  an 
oracle  forbade  the  Rhodians  to  restore  it.  (See 
also  Philo  Byxant.  de  Vii  Orbu  Miraadis,  c.  iv. 
p.  15.)  The  fragments  of  the  colossus  remained 
on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were  sold  by 
Moawiyeh,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV., 
to  a  Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  on  900 
camels,  (a.  d.  672.)  Hence  Scaliger  calculated 
the  weight  of  the  bronze  at  700,000  pounds. 
Considering  the  mechanical  difficulties  both  of 
modelling  and  of  casting  so  large  a  statue,  the  nicety 
required  to  fit  together  the  separate  pieces  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  hare  been  cast,  and  the 
skill  needed  to  adjust  its  proportions,  according  to 
the  laws  of  optics,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  style  of 
the  composition  to  its  enormous  size,  we  must 
iuhign  to  Chares  a  high  place  as  an  inventor  in  his 
art. 

There  are  extant  Rhodian  coins,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  Sun  surrounded  with  rays,  probably 
copied  from  the  statue  of  Chares  or  from  some  of 
the  other  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes. 
(Eckhel,  DocL  Num.  ii.  pp.  602-3  ;  Rasche,  Luc. 
Univ.  Ret  Num.  t.  r»  Rkodtu,  A.,  b«,  11,  &c) 
There  are  two  epigrams  on  the  colossus  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  A  nal.  i.  p.  143,  iii. 
pp.  198-9 ;  Jacobs,  L  74,  iv.  166.  Respecting 
these  epigrams,  and  the  question  whether  Laches 
completed  the  work  which  Chares  commenced,  see 
Jacobs,  Comment  i.  1,  pp.  257-8,  iii.  2,  p.  8,  and 
Bottiger,  Andeutungen  zu  24  Vortragen  uber  die 
Jnkiwlogit,  pp.  199—201.)  [P.  S.] 

CHA'RICLES  (XapucA^r),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners (farttrai)  appointed  to  investigate  the 
affair  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  in  B.  c  415, 
on  which  occasion  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
people  by  representing  the  outrage  as  connected 
with  a  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  democracy. 
(Thuc  vi.  27—29,  53,  60,  Ac. ;  Andoc.  de  My*. 
p.  6.)  In  B.  c.  413  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
squadron  round  the  Peloponnesus  together  with 
Demosthenes,  and  succeeded  with  him  in  fortifying 
a  small  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  serve 
as  a  position  for  annoying  the  enemy.  (Thuc.  vii. 
20,  26.)  In  B.  c  404  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants;  nor  did  he  relinquish  under  the 
new  government  the  coarse  arts  of  the  demagogue 
which  had  distinguished  him  under  the  democracy, 
still  striving  to  curry  favour  with  the  dominant 
party  by  an  unscrupulous  advocacy  of  their  most 
violent  and  tyrannical  measures.  We  may  con- 
clude, that  he  was  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  Thirty 
who  withdrew  to  Eleusis  on  the  establishment  of 
the  council  of  Ten,  and  who,  according  to  Xcno- 
phon,  were  treacherously  murdered  in  a  conference 
by  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  on  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  a.  c.  403.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3. 
§  2,  4.  §§  24,  43,  Mem.  L  2.  §§  31,  &c;  Arist. 
Polit.  v.  6,  cd.  Bckk.;  Lys.  c  End.  p.  125 ;  Isocr. 
de  Big.  p.  355,  d.)  In  the  passage  last  referred  to 
Charicles  is  mentioned  as  having  been  driven  into 
banishment  previously  to  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  tyrants.  [E.  E.1 


CHARIDEMUS. 

CHARICLEIDES  (Xaput\*Qhs\  a  writer  of 
the  new  comedy,  of  uncertain  date.  A  play  of  kit 
called  "AAveit  (the  Chain)  is  quote  I  by  Athena*  ii* 
(vii.  p.  325,  d.).  [E.  E.] 

CHARICLEITUS  (XopbcAeirer),  one  of  tat 
commanders  of  the  Rhodian  fleet,  which,  in  a.  c 
190,  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  tie  Great  under 
Hannibal  and  Apollonius,  off  Side  in  Pamphyba, 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  23,  24.)  [E.  E] 

CHA'RICLES  (XaputAn*),  an  aninent  phy>. 
cian  at  Rome,  who  sometimes  atiended  on  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  is  sail  to  have  pre- 
dicted his  approaching  death  from  the  weak  state 
of  his  pulse,  A.  n.  37.  (Suet.  71&er.  72 ;  Tac 
A  mt.  vi.  50.)  Some  medical  formulae  are  pre- 
served by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Mediiam.  sec.  Loam. 
ii.  1,  2.  vol  xii.  pp.  556,  579,  Ac.)  which  may 
perhaps  belong  to  the  same  person.  [W.  A.G.] 

CHA'RICLO  (XopucAsil    1.  The  wife  of  the 
centaur  Cheiron,  and  mother  of  Carystus.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  according  to 
of  Penes  or  of  Oceanus.    (SchoL  cut 
iv.  181 ;  Ov.  Mel.  ii.  636.) 

2.  A  nymph,  the  wife  of  Eueres  and  mother  of 
Teiresias.  It  was  at  her  request  that  Teiresiav 
who  had  been  blinded  by  Athena,  obtained  from 
this  goddess  the  power  to  understand  the  voices  of 
the  birds,  and  to  walk  with  his  black 
as  if  he  saw.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  $  7 ;  Callim. 
m  Pall.  67,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CHARIDEMUS  (XoffSiMiot).  1.  Of  Euboea, 
son  of  a  woman  of  Ore  us  by  an  obscure  father,  if 
we  may  tielieve  the  account  of  Demosthenes,  in  a 
speech  filled  with  invective  against  him.  (Pen. 
c.  Arutocr.  p.  691.)  On  the  same  authority,  we 
learn  that  he  began  his  military  career  aa  a  olinger 
among  the  light-armed,  that  he  then  became  com- 
mander of  a  pirate  vessel,  and  finally  the  captain 
of  a  mercenary  band  of  "free  companions."  (Deo. 
c  Arutocr.  pp.  668, 669.)  In  this  capacity  he  first 
entered  the  Athenian  service  under  Ipbicrates 
who  had  been  sent  against  Amphipolis,  about  b.  c 
367.  At  the  end  of  somewhat  more  than  three 
years,  Amphipolis  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  delivered  hostages  to  Iphicrates  for 
the  performance  of  the  promise:  these,  on  faring 
superseded  by  Timotheus,  he  entrusted  to  Chari- 
demus, who  restored  them  to  the  Amphipolitans  ia 
spite  of  the  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  requir- 
ing them  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  then  passed 
over  to  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  hostile  u> 
the  Athenians  at  the  time.  In  b.  c  360,  when 
Timotheus  was  meditating  his  attack  on  Amphi- 
polis, Charidemus  was  engaged  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  were  preparing  to  defend 
it ;  but,  on  his  passage  from  Cardia  in  the  Cberse- 
ncsus,  he  was  captured  by  the  Athenians,  and  con- 
sented to  aid  them  against  Olynthus,  After  the 
failure  of  Timotheus  at  Amphipolis  in  the  sum* 
year,  Charidemus  crossed  over  to  Ahia  and  entered 
the  service  of  Memnon  and  Mentor,  brothers-in- 
law  of  Artabazus,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Autophradates,  but  whose  cause  they  still  main- 
tained. [Artabazus,  No.  4.]  He  deceived  his 
employers,  however,  and  seized  the  towns  of  Scep- 
sis, Ccbrcn,  and  Ilium  ;  but,  being  closely  pressed 
by  Artabazus  after  his  release  from  prison,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Athenians  to  interpose  in  his  behalt. 
promising  to  help  them  in  recovering  the  Cherso- 
ucsus.  Artabazus,  however,  allowed 
uninjured,  by  the  advice  of 


vering  the  Cherso- 
>wed  him  to  ut-p^rt 
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bo  fore  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  squadron  des- 
tined for  the  Hellespont  under  Ccphisodotus  ;  and 
Charidemua,  on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  spite  of 
his  promise,  lent  his  services  to  Cotys,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  and  laid  siege  to  Crithote 
mnd  Elaeus.  (Dcm.  e.  Arittocr.  pp.  669-674.)  On 
the  murder  of  Cotys,  b.  c  358,  he  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Cersobleptes,  on  whose  behalf  he  conducted 
the  struggle  with  the  Athenians,  both  by  war  and 
diplomacy,  for  the  possession  of  the  Chersoncsus. 
He  compelled  Cephisodotus  to  submit,  with  respect 
to  it,  to  a  compromise  most  unfavourable  to  his 
country ;  and  though  Athenodorus  (uniting  with 
Amadocus  and  Bcrisudes,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  national  indignation  excited  by  the  murder  of 
Miltocythes,  which  Cbaridemus  had  procured  from 
the  Cardians)  obliged  Cersobleptes  to  consent  to  a 
threefold  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  Chenonesus  to  Athena, — yet,  on  the 
arrival  of  Chabrias  with  only  one  ship,  the  crafty 
Euboean  again  renounced  the  treaty,  and  drove  the 
Athenian  general  to  accept  another  still  more  un- 
favourable to  Athens  than  that  of  Cephisodotus. 
But  this  was  repudiated  by  the  Athenians ;  and, 
at  length,  after  much  fruitless  negotiation,  Chares 
having  arrived  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  sufficient 
force  and  with  the  authority  of  commander  cmio- 
crator,  Cbaridemus  consented  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Athenodorus,  still,  however,  contriving  to  retain 
the  town  of  Cardia  ;  and  his  partisans  among  the 
orators  at  Athens  having  persuaded  the  people  that 
they  owed  to  him  the  cession  of  the  Chenonesus 
(a  strange  delusion,  if  the  narrative  of  events  in 
Ikmosthenes  may  be  depended  on),  they  rewarded 
his  supposed  services  with  the  franchise  of  the  city 
and  a  golden  crown.  (Dem.  c  Aristocr.  pp.  650, 
€74—682;  Arist  Rket.  ii.  23.  §  17 ;  comp.  Isocr. 
de  Pae.  p.  169,  c)  This  appears  to  have  been  in 
B.  c.  357.  In  B.c  352,  hoping  perhaps  to  recover 
Amphipoha  through  his  aid,  they  passed  a  decree 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  and  his 
party  (e.  Arittocr.  patnm),  pronouncing  the  person 
of  Charidemus  inviolable,  and  rendering  any  one 
who  should  kill  him  amenable  to  justice  from  any 
part  of  the  Athenian  empire.  [Cbrsoblbptks.] 
In  b.c  349,  after  the  recall  of  Chares,  Charidemus 
was  appointed  by  the  Athenians  as  commander  in 
the  Olynthian  war.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Olynthians,  be  ravaged  Pallene  and  Bottiaea, 
which  seem  to  have  been  then  in  the  hands  of 
Philip ;  but  he  caused  much  offence  by  his  insolent 
and  profligate  conduct  at  Olynthus,  and  in  the 
ensuing  year  he  was  superseded  and  replaced  by 
Chares.  (Philochor.  ap.  Dionys.  p. 735 ;  Theopomp. 
ap.  Atkem.  x.  p.  436,  c.)  Henceforth  he  disappears 
from  history,  though  he  has  been  identified  by 
some  with  the  Charidemus  mentioned  immediately 
Ixrlow,  in  opposition,  we  think,  to  internal  evidence. 
(Mitford's  Greece^  eh.  48,  sec  1 ;  Thirl  wall'i  GVseoe, 
▼oL  t.  p.  192,  note  4,  voL  vi.  p.  101.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  in  a.  c.  358  was  sent  with 
Antiphon  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
ostensibly  to  confirm  the  friendship  between  the 
king  and  the  Athenians,  but  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  secretly  for  the  recovery  of  Amphi- 
polit,  and  to  promise  that  the  republic,  in  return 
far  it,  would  make  him  master  of  Pydna.  This 
was  the  $pu\ovfiiv6v  wort  arSfyrirov  to  which 
Demosthenes  refers  in  Oiyntk.  ii  p.  19,  ad  Jim. 
(Tbeopotnp.  ap.  Smd.  $.  v.  ri  sVn  to  iw  rots 
♦iXunrixots,  «.  t.  K ;  comp.  Diod. 
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xiii.  49 ;  Deinarch.  c,  Dem.  p.  91,  ad  fin.)  It  was 
perhaps  this  same  Charidemus  whom  the  Athenians, 
had  they  not  been  restrained  by  Phocion's  party, 
would  have  made  general  to  act  against  Philip  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  B.  c  338,  and  who,  being 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia  as  an  envoy  at  the  time 
of  Philip's  murder,  b.  c  336,  transmitted  to  De- 
mosthenes, whose  friend  he  was,  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  that  event.  (Plut.  Phots.  16,  Dem.  22  ; 
Aesch.  c  Ctet.  p.  64.)  He  was  one  of  the  orators 
whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexander  in 
b.  c.  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the 
only  one  in  whose  behalf  he  refused  to  recede  from 
his  demand  on  the  mediation  of  Denudes.  Chari- 
demus, being  thus  obliged  to  leave  his  country, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Dareius,  by 
whose  orders  be  was  summarily  put  to  death  in 
b.  c.  333,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issos,  having 
exasperated  the  king  by  some  advice,  too  freely 
given,  tending  to  abate  his  confidence  in  his  power 
and  in  the  courage  of  his  native  troops.  (Are. 
A  nab.  i.  10 ;  Plut.  Dem.  23,  Phoe.  17;  Diod.  xvii. 
15,  30 ;  Deinarch.  c  Dem.  p.  94.)  Diodorus  (xvii 
30)  speaks  of  Charidemus  as  having  been  high  in 
favour  with  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but  the  inconsis- 
tency of  this  with  several  of  the  authorities  above 
referred  to  is  pointed  out  by  Wesseling.  (Ad Diod. 
Lc)  [E.E.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (XaplSr,uot\  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  ErasiBtratus 
and  probably  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (Do  Mori. 
Aad.  iii.  15.  p.2'27),  and  was  probably  the  father 
of  the  physician  Hermogenes.        [W.  A.  O.l 

CHARILA'US  (XoolAoos).  1.  Brother  of  Mae- 
andrius,  tyrant  of  Samot.  When  the  Persians  in- 
vaded the  island,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspia,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  in 
the  tyranny,  Maeandrius  submitted  to  them,  and 
agreed  to  abdicate ;  but  Charilaus,  who  was  some- 
what crazy,  obtained  leave  from  his  brother  to  fall 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  a  party  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Persians,  who  were  sitting  in  front  of 
the  acropolis,  and  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  consequence  of  this  treacherous  mur- 
der was  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Snmians  by 
order  of  the  Persian  general,  Utanes.  (Herod,  iii. 
144—149.) 

2.  An  Italian  Greek,  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Palaepolia,  who,  together  with  Nymphius,  betrayed 
the  town  to  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  Roman  procon- 
sul, in  the  second  Samnitc  war  (b.c  323),  and  drove 
out  the  Samnite  garrison.  (Liv.viii.25,26.)  [E.E.] 

CHARILA'US  (XopfAoot),  a  Locrian,  and  a 
dramatic  poet  Whether  he  wrote  tragedies  or 
comedies  is  uncertain,  nor  is  anything  further 
known  of  him  than  that  plays  of  his  were  repre- 
sented at  Athens  in  b.  c  328.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Grace  ii.  p.  428,  ed.  Harles.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARILA'US  or  CHARI'LLUS  (Xao/Aaor, 
Xa>iAAoi),  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes, 
and  7th  of  the  Eurypontids,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to 
hare  received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  ex- 
cited by  the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgus  when  be 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-born  infant,  on  the  royal 
scat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for 
their  king.  (Plut  Lye.  8;  Pans,  ii  36;  Just, 
iii  2 ;  SchoL  ad  Plat.  Pep.  x.  p.  474.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  the  reforms  projected  by  Lycurgus 
on  his  return  from  his  voluntary  exile 
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alarmed  CharQaus  for  his  personal  safety  ;  but  he 
toon  became  reassured,  and  co-operated  with  his 
uncle  in  the  promotion  of  his  plans.  (Plut  Lye. 
5.)  Yet  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  Aris- 
totle's statement  (Polit.  v.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  that  an 
aristocratic  government  was  established  on  the 
ruins  of  the  tyranny  of  Charilaus,  which  latter 
account  again  is  still  less  reconcileable  with  the 
assertion  of  Plutarch  (/.  &),  that  the  kingly  power 
had  lost  all  its  substance  when  Lycurgus  began  to 
remodel  the  constitution.  There  is,  however,  much 
probability  in  the  explanation  offered  as  an  hypo- 
thesis by  Thirlwall.  (Ore**,  voL  L  p.  299,  Ac.) 
We  hear  from  Pausanias  that  Charilaus  was  en- 
gaged successfully  in  a  war  with  the  Argives, 
which  had  slumbered  for  two  generations.  He 
aided  also  his  colleague  Archelaus  in  destroying 
the  border-town  of  Aegys,  which  they  suspected  of 
an  intention  of  revolting  to  the  Arcadians ;  and  ho 
commanded  the  Spartans  in  that  disastrous  contest 
with  Tegea,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  66),  in 
which  the  Tegean  women  are  said  to  have  taken 
up  arms  and  to  have  caused  the  rout  of  the  in- 
vaders by  rushing  forth  from  an  ambuscade  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle.  Charilaus  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  dismissed  without  ransom 
on  giving  a  promise  (which  he  did  not  keep),  that 
the  Spartans  should  abstain  in  future  from  attack- 
ing Tegea.  (Pans.  iiL  2,  7,  viii.  48.)  For  the 
chronology  of  the  reign  of  CharilaUs,  see  Clinton. 
(Fast.  i.  p.  140,  4c)  There  are  two  passages  of 
Herodotus,  which,  if  we  follow  the  common  read- 
ing, are  at  variance  with  some  portions  of  the  above 
account ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  suspecting  in 
both  of  them  a  corruption  of  the  text.  (Herod,  i. 
65 ;  Larch,  ad  /be,  viii.  131;  comp.  Clint  Fast.  i. 
p.  144,  note  b.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARIMANDER,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Comets,  quoted  by  Seneca.  ((Jutwsi.  Nat.  vii.  5.) 

CHARIS  (Xopir),  the  personification  of  Grace 
and  Beauty,  which  the  Roman  poets  translate  by 
Gratia  and  we  after  them  by  Grace.  Homer, 
without  giving  her  any  other  name,  describes  a 
Charts  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus.  (//.  xviii  382.) 
Hesiod  {Theog.  945)  calls  the  Charts  who  is  the 
wife  of  Hephaestus,  Aglaia,  and  the  youngest  of 
the  Charites.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1148.) 
According  to  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand. 
Aphrodite  was  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  from  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and 
Charia,  at  least  a  close  connexion  and  resemblance 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinities. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  divided  into  a  plurality  of 
beings  at  a  very  early  time,  probably  to  indicate 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  beautiful  is  mani- 
fested in  the  world  and  adorns  it.  In  the  Iliad 
itself  (xiv.  269)  Pasithea  is  called  one  of  the 
younger  Charites,  who  is  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sleep,  and  the  plural  Charites  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Homeric  poems.  (Od.  xviii.  194.) 

The  parentage  of  the  Charites  is  differently  de- 
scribed; the  most  common  account  makes  them 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  either  by  Hera,  Eurynome, 
Kunomia,  Eurydomene,  Harmonia,  or  Lethe. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  907,  Ac.;  Apollod.  i.  3.  $  1 ; 
Pind.  OL  xiv.  15;  Phurnut  15;  Orph.  Hynn. 
59.  2 ;  Stat  Theb.  ii.  286 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
982.)  According  to  others  they  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Apollo  by  Aegle  or  Euanthe  (Paus.  ix.  35. 
§  1),  or  of  Dionysus  by  Aphrodite  or  Coronis. 


The  Homeric  poems  mention  only  one  Chans,  or 

an  indefinite  number  in  the  plural,  and  mm  tie 
passage  in  which  Pasithea  is  mentioned,  it  wosM 
almost  seem  as  if  the  poet  would  intimate  thai  be 
was  thinking  of  a  great  number  of  Charites  and  A 
a  division  of  them  into  classes.    Hesiod  distract r 

syne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia,  and  this  number  as  w?li 
as  these  names  subsequently  became  grtwnhv 
established,  although  certain  places  in  Greece  re- 
tained their  ancient  and  established  number.  Thi» 
the  Spartans  had  only  two  Charites,  Cleta  ar.l 
Hhae'nua,  and  the  Athenians  the  same  nnmkr:. 
Auxo  and  Hcgemone,  who  were  worshipped  thrr? 
from  the  earliest  times.  Hcrmesianax  sided 
Peitho  as  a  third.  (Paus.  ix.  35.)  Sostratro  (ap. 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1665)  relates  that  Aphrodite 
and  the  three  Charites,  Pasithea,  Cole,  sad  Ee- 
phrosyne,  disputed  about  their  beauty  with  or> 
another,  and  when  Tciresias  awarded  the  prut-  to 
Cale  he  was  changed  by  Aphrodite  into  an  old 
woman,  but  Cale  rewarded  him  with  a  beubful 
head  of  hair  and  took  him  to  Crete.  The  tor* 
Cale  in  this  passage  has  led  some  critics  to  thiak 
that  Homer  also  (IL  xviii  393)  mentions  ts* 
names  of  two  Charites,  Pasithea  and  Cale,  aal 
that  Ka\4  should  accordingly  be  written  by  » 
capital  initial. 

The  character  and  nature  of  the  Charites  are 
sufficiently  expressed  by  the  names  they  bear: 
they  were  conceived  as  the  goddesses  who 
festive  joy  and  enhanced  the  enjoyments  of  life  by 
refinement  and  gentleness.  Gracefulness  and 
beauty  in  social  intercourse  are  therefore  attributed 
to  them.  (Horat.  Oarm.  iiL  21,22;  Piai  OL 
xiv.  7,  &c)  They  are  mostly  described  ss  beiaj 
in  the  service  or  attendance  of  other  divinities,  si 
real  joy  exists  only  in  circles  where  the  iadividaal 
gives  up  his  own  self  and  make*  it  his  mais  object 
to  afford  pleasure  to  others.  The  less  besatyit 
ambitious  to  rule,  the  greater  is  its  victory;  vA 
the  less  homage  it  demands,  the  more  freely  i»  * 
paid.  These  seem  to  be  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Charites.  They  lend  their  grace  and  beauty  t» 
everything  that  delights  and  elevates  god*  and 
men.  This  notion  was  probably  the  cause  rf 
Charia  being  called  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  u* 
divine  artist  The  most  perfect  works  of  art  an 
thus  called  the  works  of  the  Charites,  and  the 
greatest  artists  are  their  favourites.  The  gentle- 
ness and  gracefulness  which  they  impart  to  »»'» 
ordinary  pleasures  are  expressed  by  their  modcrat- 
ing  the  exciting  influence  of  wine  (Hor.  Gam  bl 
19.  15 ;  Pind.  01.  nil  18),  and  by  their  sccac 
panying  Aphrodite  and  Eros,  (flora.  04-  rat 
364,  xviii.  194 ;  Paus.  vL  24.  j  5.)  They  si* 
assist  Hermes  and  Peitho  to  give  grace  to  el* 
quence  and  persuasion  ( Hesiod.  Op.  63),  and  **• 
dom  itself  receives  its  charms  from  them.  Poetry, 
however,  is  the  art  which  is  especially  favoured 
by  them,  whence  they  are  called  ipaclfioKm  k 
<f>i\r}cluo\woi.  For  the  same  reason  they  an  the 
friends  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  they  lire  to- 
gether in  Olympus.  (He*.  Theog.  64;  &n> 
Here.  fur.  673 ;  Theocrit  xvi.  in  fin.)  Porta  are 
inspired  by  the  Muses,  but  the  application  of  thru- 
songs  to  the  embellishment  of  life  and  the  fcatnali 
of  the  gods  are  the  work  of  the  Charites.  Lsu 
Roman  writers  describe  the  Charites  (Gratis*)  *i 
the  symbols  of  gratitude  and  benevolence,  to  waiea 
they  were  led  by  the  meaning  of  the  wunl  jr~» 
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in  their  own  language.  (Senec  De  Bene/,  I  3  ; 
comp.  Diod.  t.  73.) 

The  wonhip  of  the  Charites  was  believed  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  Boeotia  by  Eteo- 
cltu  or  Eteocles,  the  son  of  Cephissus,  in  the  valley 
of  that  river.  (Paua.  ix.  35.  §  1 ;  Theocrit  xvi. 
104 ;  Pind.  OL  id  v.)  At  Orchomenoa  and  in  the 
island  of  Paros  a  festival,  the  xa^gMmXaPer^ri<^ 
wns  celebrated  to  the  Charites.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  1843  ;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  7.)  At  Orcho- 
meiiot*  ihey  were  worshipped  from  early  times  in 
the  form  of  rude  stones,  which  were  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  time  of  Eteocles. 
(Pans.  ix.  38.  §  1 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414.)  Statues 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  various  parts  of  Greece, 
as  at  Sparta,  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Amyclae, 
in  Crete,  at  Athens,  Elia,  Hermione,  and  others. 
(Pans.  i.  22.  §  8,  iL  34.  §  10,  iii.  14.  §  6,  vi.  24. 
§5.)  Tbey  were  often  represented  aa  the  com- 
f  siuions  of  other  gods,  such  as  Hera,  Hermes,  Eros, 
Dionysus,  Aphrodite,  the  Horae,  and  the  Muses. 
In  the  ancient  statues  of  Apollo  at  Delos  and 
Delphi,  the  god  carried  the  Charites  on  bis  hand. 
In  die  early  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  were  always 
made  naked,  though  even  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  §  2) 
did  not  know  who  had  introduced  the  custom  of 
representing  them  naked.  Specimens  of  both 
dressed  and  naked  representations  of  the  Charites 
are  still  extant  Their  character  is  that  of  unsus- 
picious maidens  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
usually  embrace  one  another.  Their  attributes 
differ  according  to  the  divinities  upon  whom  they 
attend;  as  the  companions  of  Apollo  they  often 
carry  musical  instruments,  and  as  the  companions 
of  Aphrodite  they  carry  myrtles,  roses,  or  dice,  the 
favourite  game  of  youth.  (Hirt,  Aijjtkol.  Biiderb. 
ii.  p.  215,  Ac)  [L.S.] 

CHARI'SIUS  (Xopfo-ioi),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  to 
whom  tradition  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Chari- 
siac  in  Arcadia.    (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Bvz. 
r.)  [L.  S.) 

CHARI'SIUS  (Xop&nos),  a  Greek  orator  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  wrote  orations  for 
others,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Lysiaa. 
He  was  in  his  turn  imitated  by  Hegeaias.  (Cic 
/(rat.  83.)  His  orations,  which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Quintilian  and  Rutilius  Lupus,  must  have 
IxTn  of  considerable  merit,  as  we  learn  from  the 
former  writer  (x.  i.  §  70),  that  they  were  ascribed 
by  some  to  Menandcr.  Rutilius  Lupus  (i.  10,  ii.  6) 
has  given  two  extracts  from  them.  (Comp.  Rub. li- 
ken, od  Rutil.  Lmp.  L  10;  Westermann,  Gesch. 
der  GriecL  BeredtaamkeU.  §  54,  n.  34.) 

CHARI'SIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  the 
Ptiladelphians  in  the  fifth  century.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  general  council  held  at  Ephesus,  a.  n.  431, 
Antoniu*  and  James  presbyters  of  Constantinople, 
and  attached  to  the  Neatorian  party,  came  to  Phi- 
ladelphia  with  commendatory  letters  from  Anasta- 
sstts  and  Photius*,  and  cunningly  prevailed  upon 
several  of  the  clergy  and  laity  who  bad  just  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  the  Quartci^cimum  ( Wan- 
der, Kirckcmgack.  ii.  2,  p.  645),  to  subscribe 
a  prolix  confession  of  faith  tinctured  with  the 
Neatorian  errors.  But  Charisius  boldly  withstood 
them,  and  therefore  they  proscribed  him  as  a 
heretic  from  the  communion  of  the  pious.  When 
the  council  assembled  nt  Kphesus  Charisius  accused 
before  the  fathers  that  composed  it  Anastasius, 
aid  Jr 
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book  of  indictment,  and  the  confession  which  they 
had  imposed  upon  the  deluded  Philadelphians. 
He  also  presented  a  brief  confession  of  his  own 
faith,  harmonizing  with  the  Nicene  creed,  in  order 
that  he  might  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  un- 
known. He  appears  only  in  connexion  with  the 
Ephesian  council,  a.d.  431. 

The  indictment  which  he  presented  to  the 
synod,  his  confession  of  faith,  a  copy  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  creed  as  corrupted  by  Anastasius  and 
Photius,  the  subscribing*  of  those  who  were  mis- 
led, and  the  decree  of  the  council  after  bearing  the 
case,  are  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Sarro- 
»inctu  Concilia,  edited  by  l^abbe  and  Cossart,  voL 
iii.  p.  673,  Paris,  1671,  folio.  See  also 
Cave's  HutonaLticraria,  pp.  327,328,  ed.  Lend. 
!688,foL  [S.D.] 

CHARI'SIUS,  AURF/LIUS  ARCADIUS, 
a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the  latest  in  time  of  those 
whose  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest  Herennius 
Modestinus,  who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Oor- 
dianus  III.,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  last 
jurist  of  the  classical  period  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. "  Hie  oracula  jurisconsultorum  obmutuere,** 
says  the  celebrated  Jac  Godefroi  (AfamuaU  Juris, 
i.  7),  **  sic  ut  ultimum  JCtorum  Modestinnm 
diccre  vera  liceat"  For  an  interval  of  80  or  90 
years  after  Modestinus,  no  jurist  appears  whose 
works  are  honoured  with  citation  in  the  Digest, 
unless  Julius  A q tula  or  Furius  Anthianus  belongs 
to  that  interval.  The  only  two  who  can  be  named 
with  certainty  as  posterior  to  Modestinus  are 
Charisius  and  Hermogcnianus.  Of  these  two,  the 
priority  of  date  is  probably,  for  several  reasons,  to 
be  assigned  to  the  former.  It  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, that  Hermogenianus  occupies  the  last  place 
in  the  Florentine  Index.  Charisius  cites  Modes- 
tinus with  applause  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  a  18.  §  26), 
but  his  date  is  more  closely  to  be  collected  from 
Dig.  1.  tit.  1 1.  a  un.  §  1,  where  he  states  that  ap- 
peal from  the  sentences  of  the  praefecti  praetorio 
has  been  abolished.  Now,  this  appeal  was  abolished 
by  Constantino  the  Great,  a.  D.  331  (Cod.  7.  tit. 
62.  a  19),  and,  from  the  language  of  Charisius  in 
Dig.  1.  tit.  11,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Constantino 
was  alive  at  the  time  when  that  passage  was 
written.  Charisius  is  sometimes  (a  g.  Dig.  22. 
tit  5.  a  1.  pr.)  cited  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
M  Arcadius,  qui  et  Charisius,"  and  by  Joannes 
Lydus  (de  Afagist.  Pop.  Rom.  L  c.  14V,  he  is 
cited  by  the  name  Aurelius  simply.  The  name 
Charisius  was  not  uncommon  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and,  when  it  occurs  on  coins,  it  is  usually 
spelled  Carisius,  aa  if  it  were  etymological ly  con- 
nected with  Canu  rather  than  X*V**.  The  jurist, 
according  to  Panxiroli  (de  Clar.  Jmr.  Jmterpp.  pp. 
13,  59),  was  the  same  with  the  Arcadius  to  whom 
Cams,  Carinus,  and  Numerianus  directed  a  re- 
script, a.  d.  283.  (Cod.  9.  tit  11.  a  4.)  There 
is  a  constitution  of  Diocletianus  and  Maximianus, 
addressed,  A.  D.  300-2,  to  Arcadius  Chrcsimus. 
(Cod.  2.  tit  3.  a  27.)  Panxiroli  would  here  read 
Charisius  for  Chreaimus,  and  would  also  identify 
our  Charisius  with  the  Carisius  (Vat  M.S. ;  vulg. 
lect.  Charissimus),  praeses  of  Syria,  to  whom  was 
addressed  (a.  d.  290)  an  earlier  constitution  of  the 
same  emperors.  (Cod.  9.  tit  41.  a  9.)  These 
identifications,  however,  though  not  absolutely 
impossible,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  would 
require  the  jurist  to  have  lived  to  a  very  i  " 
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age.  Three  works  of  Charisius  are  cited  in  the 
Digest  Four  extract!  (Dig.  22.  tit.  5.  a.  1  ;  Dig. 
22.  tic  5.  a.  21 ;  Dig.  22.  tiL  5.  s.  25 ;  Dig.  48. 
tit.  10.  a.  10)  are  made  from  hi*  Liber  singularis 
de  Tcstibus ;  one  (Dig.  60.  tit  4.  a.  18)  from  hia 
Liber  singularis  de  Muneribus  civilibus ;  and  one 
(Dig.  1.  tit.  1.  a.  un.)  from  hit  Liber  singularis 
de  Officio  Pracfecti  praetorio.  In  the  inscription 
prefixed  to  the  latter  paaaage  (Dig.  1.  tit  11.  a. 
un.),  he  if  styled  magiater  libellorum,  and  Cujas 
{Obta.  vii.  2),  probably  suspecting  that  he  held 
office  under  Constantine,  conjectures  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  For  this  conjecture,  however,  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground,  for,  as  Hitter  has  remarked 
{ltd  Heineccii  flistoriam  Jur.  Rom.  §  358),  eren 
under  Valentinianus  the  younger,  Rome  was  still 
for  the  most  part  pagan,  and  men,  the  most  ad- 
dicted to  pagan  ism,  held  the  highest  dignities  eren 
in  the  imperial  household. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  language  of  the  extracts 
from  Charisius  in  the  Digest  mark  the  declining 
age  of  jurisprudence  and  Latinity.  The  matter 
betrays  the  mere  compiler.  The  language  is  dis- 
figured by  barbarisms,  e.  g.  partidpal**,  rtgimeti- 
tum,  mcunctalAl«,  munus  cameUmae.  ( Jac.  Godefroi, 
ml  Cod.  Tkeodos.  1 1.  tit  30.  s.  16 ;  GuiL  Grot 
VUae  Junto,  il  11 ;  Chr.  Rau,  de  Aur.  Arc  Oka- 
risto.  Vet  Juritc^  4to.,  Lip*.  1773;  Zimmeni, 
R.R.G.  I  §104.)  [J.T.  G.] 

CHARI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS  SOSl'PATER.a 
Latin  grammarian,  author  of  a  treatise  in  five 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  son,  entitled 
Institutions  (w'rtunnuiJuw^  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  first  and  fifth  books  being  entirely 
wanting,  as  we  at  once  discover  by  comparing  the 
table  of  contents  presented  in  the  prooemium  with 
what  actually  remains.  It  is  a  careful  compilation 
from  preceding  writers  upon  the  same  subject  8UCh 
as  Flavius  Caper,  Velius  Longus,  Terentius  Scau- 
rus,  and  above  all  Comminianus  and  Julius  Ro- 
man us,  from  whom  whole  chapters  are  cited,  and 
is  particularly  valuable  on  account  of  the  number 
of  quotations,  apparently  very  accurate,  from  lost 
works.  We  can  detect  a  close  correspondence 
with  many  passages  in  the  Are  Grammatics  of 
Diomcdes,  but  Charisius  is  so  scrupulous  in  refer- 
ring to  his  authorities,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
since  he  makes  no  mention  of  Diomcdes,  that  the 
latter  was  the  borrower.  Comminianus  is  known 
to  have  flourished  after  Donatus  and  before 
Scrvius  [Comminianus],  therefore  Charisius,  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Prise ian,  must  belong  to  some 
period  between  the  middle  of  the  fourth  and  the 
end  of  the  fifth  centuries.  Osann,  who  has  in- 
vestigated this  question  with  great  care,  decides 
that  he  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  year  x.  d.  400, 
in  which  case  he  probably  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  consulting  tho  great  libraries  of  the  metropolis, 
before  they  were  pillaged  by  the  Goths.  We 
gather  from  his  own  words  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Campania,  in  religion  a  Christian,  by  profession  a 
grammarian,  following  his  occupation  at  Rome. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  Charisius  was  published 
by  J.  Pierius  Cyminius,  a  pupil  of  Janus  Parrha- 
sius,  who  first  discovered  the  work,  at  Naples,  foL 
1532;  the  second,  superintended  by  G.  Fabriciua 
Chemnicensis,  was  printed  by  Frobcnius  at  Basle, 
8vcs  1551,  and  contains  many  corrections  and 
improvements,  but  likewise  many  interpolations, 
since  the  editor  was  not  assisted  by  any  MS.; 


the  third,  included  in  the  **  Grammaticae  Latfnst 
Auctorcs  Antiqui,"  of  Putschius,  Hanov.  4to.  1605, 
professes  to  be  far  more  complete  and  accurate  tku 
the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  the  additional 
matter  and  various  readings  obtained  from  sa  ex- 
cellent codex,  the  property  of  Janus  Doras,  of 
which,  however,  no  detailed  account  is  given,  ud 
of  which  no  trace  now  remains.  Niebuhr  had 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  edition  by  collating  sai 
making  extracts  from  the  Neapolitan  MS.  oru^ 
ally  employed  by  Cyminius,  which  atfordi  nsean« 
for  greatly  purifying  and  enlarging  the  texL  Tbw 
materials  were  promi&ed  by  Niebuhr  to  Lin-> 
mann,  who,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  hia  friend  and  the  destruction  of  a  portion* 
his  papers  by  fire,  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  i 
copy  of  Putschius  with  the  various  readings  of tit 
Neapolitan  MS.  marked  on  the  margin.  The* 
are  given  in  the  edition  of  Charisius,  which  form 
the  first  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  *  Corps 
Uraminaticorum  Latinorum  Veterum,"  Lips.  4k 
1840.  (Funccius,  De  inerti  ac  deerepita  L»g*t> 
Latinae  Snwdute,  c.  iv.  §  11;  Oaann,  BtOrogt  & 
Grieck.  und  Rom.  LitteraUtrgttck.  vol  ii.  p.  31); 
Lerech,  Die  S}>racJiphUosoph*e  tier  AlUn.  vaL  - 
p.  163.)  [W.R.J 

CHA'RITES.  [Charibl] 

CH  A'RITON  (Xoyfaav)  of  Aphredisias,  s  tm 
of  Caria,  is  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  Greek 
erotic  prose  writers  calls  himself ;  but  the  tuao  u 
probably  feigned  (from  x*P**  "A^poi/rs),  st 
the  time  and  position  of  the  author  certainly 
He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary  (irsvynsftw) 
of  the  orator  Athenagoras,  evidently  referring  to 
the  Syracnsan  orator  mentioned  by  Thucrdidei 
(vi.  35,  36)  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hem*- 
c rates.  The  daughter  of  Hennocrates  is  the  b*- 
roine  of  Chariton's  work,  which  is  a  romance,  n 
eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  Chaercas  and  Cafr 
rhoe,  under  the  following  title,  Xaplrmms  *Ao^r 
altos  rwv  vtpl  Xaipiav  koj  KoAAqJfWijr  «p*TiW> 
Siiryrf^nirwf  X&yoi  j.  The  work  begins  with  the 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  which  ia  presently  folkW 
by  her  burial.  She  comes  to  life  again  in  the  tosh, 
and  is  carried  off  by  robbers.  After  varioni  id- 
ventures,  she  is  restored  to  Chaetvas.  The  inci- 
dents are  natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  se- 
pta ;  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reckoned  infer** 
to  those  of  Achilles  Tatius,  Hcliodorus,  I»ut> 
and  Xcnophon  of  Epbcsua.  Nothing  is  ka°*i 
respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of  the  snthoc 
The  critics  place  him  variously  between  the  fifth 
and  ninth  centuries  after  Christ  The  g*a*nl 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  latest  of  the  erotic  on* 
writers,  except  perhaps  Xenophon  of  Epheso*. 

There  is  only  one  known  MS.  of  the  work,  froa 
which  it  was  printed  by  James  Philip  DX>rriBt, 
with  a  Latin  version  and  notes  by  Reiskr,  » 
3  vols.  4 to.  Amst  1750.  The  commentary  « 
D'Orville  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  on  any  **■ 
cicnt  author.  It  was  reprinted,  with  addiu^ 
notes  by  Beck,  1  vol  8vo.  Lips.  1783.  A  «*T 
beautiful  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Veaier, 
1812,  4to. 

The  book  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
Heync,  Leipz.  1753,  and  Schneider,  Leips.  lWi; 
into  French  by  Larcher,  Par.  1763  (reprinted j» 
the  Bibliotheque  des  Romans  Grecs,  Par.  17**  >> 
and  Fallet  1775  and  1784  ;  into  Italian  by  M.A. 
GiacomeUi,  Rom.  1752,  and  others;  into 
by  Becket  and  de  Hondt  1 764.  [P.  &) 
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CHARMIDES. 

CHA'RITON  (Xopfrw),  an  oculist,  who  lived 
in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
of  his  medical  formulae  is  quoted  by  Galen  (De 
AntitL  ii.  13.  vol.  xiy.  p.  180),  and  also  by  Aetius 
(iv.  1,  18,  p.  620).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  an 
ancient  Latin  inscription,  which  is  explained  at 
length  by  C.  G.  Kiihn,  in  his  Index  Mediebrum 
Oculuriorum  inter  Graf  cos  Homannsque^  Lips.  1829, 
4to.,  fasc  ii.  p.  3,  Sec  See  also  Rutin's  Add  Ham. 
ad  EUnck.  Medic  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabrido^  $c  «*• 
lubitmm,  Lips.  1826,  4 to.,  fasc  iv.  [W.  A.  G.] 
CHARI'XENA  (Xopi^ra),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Eustatbius,  who  calls  her  wonjroia 
Kpovidrv*.  (Ad  Iliad.  0  711.)  Aristophanes  al- 
ludes to  her  in  a  passage  which  the  Scholiast  and 
lexicographers  explain  as  a  proverbial  expression 
implying  that  she  was  14  silly  and  foolish."  (Eocle- 
ssVsz.  943 ;  Suidas,  a.  v.;  Etymol.  Mag.  and  Hesy- 
chiua,  i.  v.  M  Xap^inji.)  She  is  said  to  hare 
been  also  a  flute-player,  and  an  erotic  poetess. 
(  Etym.  Mag.  and  HesycL  L  e. )  Nothing  is  known 
of  her  time  or  country.  The  reference  to  her  as 
an  erotic  poetess  has  been  understood  as  indicating 
that  she  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  lyric  school ;  and 
the  words  of  Hesychius  (dpxafa  oitra)  perhaps 
imply  that  she  lived  at  a  very  early  period.  [P.S.] 
CHARI'XENUS  (Xo^nwt)  or  CHARl'X- 
ENES  (XajMt«V«i),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
mentioned  by  Asclepiades  Pharmacion.  SeTeral  of 
bis  medical  formulae  have  been  preserved  by 
(ialen  and  Aetius.  (Gal.  De  Compa.  Medicam. 
see.  Loc  iii.  3,  v.  3,  vii.  2,  4,  5,  voL  xii.  pp.  685, 
829,  xiii.  pp.  48,  49,  50,  82,  102 ;  Aet  De  Med. 
iL  4,  52,  p.  406.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHA'RMADAS,  philosopher.  [Charmibks.] 
CHA'RMIDES  (Xapultoft).  1.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Glaucon,  was  cousin  to  Critias  and  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in 
the  dialogue  which  bears  his  name  as  a  very  young 
man  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesiau 
war.  (Com p.  Heind.  ad  I'lat.  Charm,  p.  154,  and 
the  authorities  there  referred  to.)  In  the  same 
dialogue  he  is  represented  as  a  very  amiable  youth 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  he  appears  again  in 
the  **  Protagoras "  at  the  house  of  Callias,  son  of 
Ilippnnicus.  [See  p.  567,  b.]  We  learn  from 
Xenophon,  that  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  So- 
crates, and  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  though  his  excessive  diffidence  deprived  | 
his  country  of  the  services  which  be  might  have 
rendered  her  as  a  statesman.  In  B.  c  404  he  was 
one  of  the  Ten  who  were  appointed,  over  and 
above  the  thirty  tyrants,  to  the  special  government 
of  the  Peiraeeus,  and  he  was  slain  fighting  against 
Thrasybulus  at  the  battle  of  Munychia  in  the  same 
year.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6,  7,  ML  ii.  4.  §  19; 
Schneid.  ad  loc) 

2.  Called  also  Ch armadas  by  Cicero,  a  disciple 
of  Cleitomachus  the  Carthaginian,  and  a  friend  and 
companion  (as  he  had  been  the  fellow-pupil)  of 
Philo  of  Larissa,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  is 
•aid  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
Academy.  He  flourished,  therefore,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fin*  century  &  c  Cicero,  writing  in  a.  c  45, 
•peaks  of  him  as  recently  dead.  ( Tmec  Di$p.  L  24.) 
On  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  eloquei.ee  and  for  the  great  com- 
pa*«  and  retentiveness  of  his  memory.    His  philo- 
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those  of  Philo.  (Cic.  Acad.  Qwutt.  ir.  6,  OraL  1 6, 
de  OraL  ii.  88 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  24 ;  Fabric  Bibl. 
Graec.  iii.  p.  167,  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARMI'NUS  (Xaptuvos),  an  Athenian  gene- 
ral, who  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  com- 
ing to  Samoa  in  B.  c  4 12.  Samoa  was  at  this  time 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
force  there  amounted  to  upwards  of  100  ships,  of 
which  30  were  detached  to  besiege  Chios,  while 
the  rest  (and  with  them  Charminus)  remained  to 
watch  the  Spartan  fleet  under  the  high-admiral 
Astyochus  at  Miletus.  He  was  detached  a  very 
short  time  afterwards  with  twenty  vessels  to  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  to  look  out  for  the  Spartan  fleet 
conveying  the  deputies  who  were  to  examine  the 
complaints  made  against  Astyochus.  On  this  ser- 
vice he  fell  in  with  Astyochus,  who  was  himself 
on  the  look-out  to  convoy  his  countrymen.  Char- 
minus  was  defeated,  and  lost  six  ships,  but  escaped 
with  the  rest  to  Halicarnassus.  We  afterwards 
find  him  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samoa  in 
the  ineffectual  attempt  at  a  revolution.  (Thuc  viii. 
30, 41, 42, 73;  Aristoph.  Thetmoph.  804.)  [ A.H.C.] 

CHARMI'NUS,  a  Lacedaemonian,  was  sent  by 
Thibron,  the  Spartan  hannost  in  Asia,  to  the  Cyrean 
Greeks,  then  at  Selymbria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Lacedemonian 
service  against  Persia,  a.  c  399.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii. 
6.  §  l,Ac,  HeU.UL  1.  §6;  Diod.  xiv.  37.)  On 
this  occasion  he  defended  Xenophon  from  the  im- 
putation thrown  out  against  him  by  some  of  the 
Cyreana,  of  treacherous  collusion  with  Seuthes  to 
defraud  them  of  their  pay,  and  he  also  aided  them 
in  obtaining  what  was  due  to  them  from  the 
Thracian  prince.  A  great  portion  of  this  consisted 
in  cattle  and  slaves,  and  the  sale  of  these  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  undertaken,  at 
Xenophon's  request,  by  Charminus  and  his  col- 
league, Polynicus,  who  incurred  much  odium  in 
the  management  of  the  transaction.  (Xen.  Anab. 
vii.  6.  §  39,  7.      13—19,  56.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARM1S  (Xcpfus),  a  physician  of  Marseilles, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54 
— 68,  where  he  acquired  great  fame  and  wealth 
by  reviving  the  practice  of  cold  bathing.  (Plin. 
II.  N.  xxix.  5.)  He  is  said  to  have  received  from 
one  patient  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or 
1562/1  1 0s.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  8.)  He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  an  antidote  which  was  versified  by 
Damoc rates,  and  is  preserved  by  Galen.  (De  Antid. 
ii.  1,  4,  voL  xiv.  pp.  114,  126.)      [W.  A.  O.] 

CHAROE'ADES  (Xapowttef ),  called  Chariades 
by  Justin  (ir.  3).  was  joined  in  command  with 
Laches  in  the  earliest  expedition  sent  from  Athens 
to  Sicily  (n.  c  427),  and  was  kiUed  soon  after- 
wards. (Thuc  iii  86,  90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  [A.H.C.] 

CHARON  (Xtfpw),  a  son  of  Erebos,  the  aged 
and  dirty  ferryman  in  the  lower  world,  who  con- 
veyed in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead — though 
only  of  those  whose  bodies  were  buried  —  across 
the  rivers  of  the  lower  world.  ( Virg.  Aeu.  vi.  295, 
Ac;  Senec  Here  /nr.  764.)  For  this  service  he 
was  paid  by  each  shade  with  an  obolus  or  danace, 
which  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  dead 
body  previous  to  its  buriaL  This  notion  of  Charon 
seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  it  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  early  poets  of  Greece.  (Pans.  x.  28. 
§  1  ;  J  oven.  iii.  267  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1666.) 
Charon  was  represented  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi 
by  Polygnotus.  [L.  S.] 
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C90  CHARONDAS. 

CHARON  (Xd>w),  a  distinguished  Thebai), 
who  exposed  himself  to  much  danger  by  concealing 
Pclopidas  and  his  fellow-conspirators  in  his  house, 
when  they  returned  to  Thebes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans  and  the  oligarchical 
government,  a  c.  379.  Charon  himself  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enterprise,  and,  after  its  success, 
was  made  Boeotarch  together  with  Pelopidas  and 
Mellon.  (Xen.  Hdl  v.  4.  §  3;  Plut  Pdop.  7-13, 
de  Gtn.  Sue.  passim.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARON  (Xaow),  literary.  1.  A  historian  of 
Lampsacus,  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  {de  Antra.  46  \ 
as  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  (*.  v.) 
according  to  the  common  reading,  to  hare  flourished 
(y*v6fifvot)  in  the  time  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  in 
the  79th  Olympiad  (a  c.  464);  but,  as  Dareius 
died  in  is.  c.  485,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  ^ 
for  00*  in  Suidas,  thus  placing  the  date  of  Charon 
in  01.  69  or  a  c  304.  He  lived,  however,  as  late 
as  a  c.  464,  for  he  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
( Them.  27)  as  mentioning  the  flight  of  Themistocles 
to  Asia  in  B.  c.  46.5.  We  And  the  following  list  of 
bis  works  in  Suidas  :  1 .  Ataorurck.  2.  TltpcuctL 
3.  'EAAifrixrf.  4.  n«pl  Aa/iit/oW.  5.  Attwcd. 
6.  "Opoi  Aaft^aicrirwr,  a  work  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  475,  c,),  where  Schweighaeuser  proposes  to 
substitute  &pot  (comp.  DiotL  i.  26),  thus  making  its 
subject  to  be  the  annals  of  Lampsacus.  7.  tlpv- 
rdrtts  1j  *Apx0,frt*  °'  rt*y  Atuctiatfwtritnr,  a  chro- 
nological work.  8.  Krfow  jtoAmw.  9.  Kpip-unt 
10.  TltplwKovt  6  iter 6s  rmv  'Hp«uc\*lttv  (m)\£v. 
The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hecataeus  and  Xanthus,  have  been  publiihed  by 
Creuter,  Heidelberg,  1806,  and  by  Car.  and  Th. 
Mtiller,  Fragm.  Histor.  Grace  Paris,  1841.  Be- 
sides the  references  above  given,  comp.  Plut.  de 
MuL  VirU  s.  v.  Aa/tifcUrn ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  583; 
Paus.  x.  38 ;  A  then.  xii.  p.  520,  d. ;  AeL  V.II.  i.  15; 
Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  2,  479 ;  Voss.  de  Hist. 
Grate,  b.  i.  c  1  ;  Clint  Fast,  sub  annis  504,  464. 

2.  Of  Carthage,  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  ty- 
rants of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  (Suid.  s.  v.;  Voss.  d* 
Hist.  Grave,  p.  415,  ed.  Westermann.) 

3.  Of  Naucratis,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  priests,  and  of  the 
evenU  which  occurred  under  each ;  likewise  of  a 
treatise  on  Naucratis,  and  other  works.  (Suid.*.  v.) 
The  Charon  who  was  a  friend  of  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius,  and  wrote  a  historical  commentary  on  his  I 
Anjonautica,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the  | 
historian  of  Naucratis,  by  others  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian. (Fabric.  BibL  Gruee.  b.  iii.  c.  21 ;  Voss. 
de  Hist.  Grace,  pp.  20,  138,  144,  415,  ed.  Wester- 
mann ;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Hand,  ii.  1054.)    [E.  E.j 

CHARONDAS  (Xap*V8aj),  a  lawgiver  of  Ca- 
tana,  who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Aristot.  Potit.  ii.  10.)  Now,  these  were  Zancle, 
Naxoa,  Leontini,  Euboea,  Mylae,  Himera,  Callipo- 
lis,  and  Rhegium.  Ho  must  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  i.  e.  before 
a  c.  494,  for  the  Rhcgians  used  tho  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  died  a.  c.  476. 
These  facts  sufficiently  refute  the  common  account 
of  Charondas,  as  given  by  Diodorus  (xii.  12) :  via. 
that  after  Thurii  was  founded  by  the  people  of  the 
ruined  city  of  Sybaris,  the  colonists  choBe  Charon- 
das,  M tlie  best  of  their  fcllote-ciiizens"  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  laws  for  their  use.    For  Thurii,  as  we 
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have  seen,  is  not  included  among  the  Chalddian 
cities,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  a  c  443>. 
It  is  also  demonstrated  bv  Bentley  (Pkalarix,  p. 
367,  &c),  that  the  laws  which  Diodorus  gives  as 
those  drawn  up  by  Charondas  for  the  Thumn* 
were  in  reality  not  his.  For  Aristotle  (Potit.  iv. 
12)  tells  us,  that  his  laws  were  adapted  to  an  aris- 
tocracy, whereas  in  Diodorus  we  constantly  find 
him  ordering  appeals  to  the  toy/iot,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  Thurii  is  expressly  called  woXfrn-ua 
SilMoirpaTixoV.  Again,  we  learn  from  a  happy  cor- 
rection made  by  Bentley  in  a  corrupt  pa^ifle  of 
the  Politics  (ii.  12),  that  the  only  peculiarity  ia 
the  laws  of  Charondas  was  that  he  first  introduced 
the  power  of  prosecuting  false  witnesses  (fwfoaw^u ). 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  in  force  at 
Athens  long  before  the  existence  of  Thurii,  and 
therefore  that  Charondas,  as  its  author,  also  lived 
before  the  foundation  of  that  city.  Lastly,  we  are 
told  by  Diogenes  Lae'rtius,  that  Protagoras  was  the 
lawgiver  of  Thurii.  (See  Wessoling's  note  on  Dio- 
dorua,  I.e.,  where  Bentley 's  arguments  are  summed 
up  with  great  clearness.)  Diodorus  ends  the  ac- 
count of  his  pseudo-Charondas  by  the  story,  that 
he  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  he 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  violating  one  of 
his  own  laws.  On  being  reminded  of  this  by  a 
citizen,  he  exclaimed,  /id  Af  dWa  ttiputr  woofcw, 
and  immediately  stabbed  himself.  This  anecdote 
is  also  told  of  Diodes  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Zaleucus, 
though  Valerius  Maximus  (vL  §  5)  agrees)  with 
Diodorus  in  attributing  it  to  Charondas.  The  story 
that  Charondas  was  a  Pythagorean,  is  probably  an 
instance  of  the  practice  which  arose  in  later  tiroes 
of  calling  every  distinguished  lawgiver  a  disciple 
of  Pythagoras,  which  title  was  even  conferred  on 
Numa  Pompilius.  (Comp.  Iamblicb.  Vit.  Pytiaf. 
c  7.)  Among  several  pretended  laws  of  Charonda* 
preserved  by  Stobaeus,  there  is  one  probably  au- 
thentic, since  it  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  (Stob.  Serm.  48.)  This  enacts,  that  all 
buying  and  selling  is  to  be  transacted  with  ready 
money,  and  that  the  government  is  to  provide  os 
remedy  for  those  who  lose  their  money  by  giving 
credit  The  same  ordinance  will  be  found  in  Pla- 
to's IjAws.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  probab'v 
in  verse.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)  The  fragments  of 
the  laws  of  Charondas  are  given  in  Heyne's  Opts- 
cula,  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  Ac.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CHAROPS  (Xd>oif),  bright-eyed  or  joyfol- 
looking,  a  surname  of  Heracles,  under  which  he 
had  a  statue  near  mount  Laphystion  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  believed  to  have  brought  forth 
Cerberus  from  the  lower  world.  (Paus.  ix.  34. 
§  4.)  There  are  also  two  mythical  beings  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  427  ;  Horn,  ffym*.  n  Merc, 
194  ;  Hvgin.  Fair.  181.)  [L.  S.J 

CHAROPS  (Xd>4).  1.  A  chief  among  the 
Epeirota,  who  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Philip  V.,  and,  by  sending  a  shepherd  to 
guide  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  over  the 
heights  above  the  position  of  the  Mnced oniony 
enabled  Flamininus  to  dislodge  Philip  from  the 
defile  which  he  had  occupied  in  Epeirus,  a  c  1 98. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  3,  xviii.  6,  xxvii.  13;  Liv.  xxxiL  6, 
11 ;  Plut  Flam.  4.)  In  a  c.  192,  Charops  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  on  an  embassy  to  Antio- 


chus  the  Oreat,  who  was  wintering  at  Chakis  ia 
Euboea.  He  represented  to  the  king  that  the 
Epeirots  were  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  nf  the 
Romans  than  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  reat  of 
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Greece,  and  begged  him  therefore  to  excuse  them 
from  siding  with  bim  unless  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  protect  them.  (Polyb.  xx.  3.)  He  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans,  and  sent  his  grandson  to 
Rome  for  education.  (Polyb.  xxTii.  13.)  [E.E.] 

2.  A  grandson  of  the  above.  Ho  received  his 
education  at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  to  his  own 
country  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause;  but  here 
ends  all  resemblance  between  himself  and  his 
grandfather,  who  is  called  koAoi  itdryaBds  by  Poly- 
bins,  (xxvii.  13.)  It  was  this  younger  Charops 
by  whose  calumnies  Antinous  and  Cephalus  were 
driven  in  self-defence  to  take  the  side  of  Perseus 
[Antinous]  ;  and  he  was  ngain  one  of  those  who 
Hocked  from  the  several  states  of  Greece  toAemilius 
Paullus  at  Amphipolis,  in  B.  c.  167,  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  decisive  victory  at  Pydna  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  most  formidable  of  their  political 
opponents  by  pointing  them  out  as  friends  of 
Macedonia,  and  so  causing  them  to  be  apprehended 
and  sent  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10;  Lav.  xlv. 
31 ;  Diod.  Ext.  p.  578  ;  see  p.  569,  b.)  The 
power  thus  obtained  Charops  in  particular  so  bar- 
bomimly  abused,  that  Polybius  has  recorded  his 
belief  **  that  there  never  had  been  before  and 
never  would  be  again  a  greater  monster  of  cruelty. " 
But  even  his  cruelty  did  not  surpass  his  rapacity 
and  extortion,  in  which  he  was  fully  aided  and 
seconded  by  his  mother,  Philotis.  (Diod.  Ere. 
p.  587.)  His  proceedings,  however,  were  dis- 
countenanced at  Rome,  and  when  he  went  thither 
to  obtain  the  senate's  confirmation  of  his  iniquity, 
he  not  only  received  from  them  an  unfavourable 
and  threatening  answer,  but  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  Aemilius  Paullus  among  the  number, 
refused  to  receive  him  into  their  houses.  Yet  on 
his  return  to  Epeirus  he  had  the  audacity  to  falsify 
the  senate's  sentence.  The  year  1 57  a.  c  is  com- 
memorated by  Polybius  as  one  in  which  Greece 
was  purged  of  many  of  her  plagues :  as  an  instance 
of  this,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Charops  at  Brun- 
disium.  (Polyb.  xxx.  14,  xxxi.  8,  xxxiL  21,  22.) 
Both  this  man  and  his  grandfather  are  called 
•»  Charopns"  by  Livy.  [E.  E.] 

CHARO'PUS.  [CHAaors.] 

CHARTAS  (Xipras)  and  SYADRAS  (2va- 
S^at),  statuaries  at  Sparta,  were  the  teachers  of 
Eocheirus  of  Corinth,  and  he  of  Clearchus  of 
Khegium,  and  he  of  the  great  statuary  Pythagoras 
of  Rnegium.  (Paus.  vL  4.  §  2.)  Hence  it  is  cal- 
culated that  Chartas  and  Syadras  flourished  about 
540  n.  c_  a  little  before  which  time  the  Spartans 
•ent  to  Croesus  a  crater  of  bronze  ornamented  with 
figures.    (Herod.  L  70.)  [P.  S.] 

CHARYBDIS.  [Scylla.] 

CHEILON  or  CHILON  (X*fA«r,  XfAw). 
1 .  Of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Damagetus,  and  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages,  flourished  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  6th  century  a.  c  Herodotus  (i.  59) 
■peaks  of  him  as  contemporary  with  Hippocrates, 
the  father  of  Pcisistratus,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
tells  us,  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  52nd  Olym- 
piad (a.  c.  572),  and  held  the  office  of  Ephor 
Eponymus  in  OL  56.  (a.  c.  556.)  In  the  same 
author  there  is  a  passage  which  appears  to  ascribe 
to  Cheilon  the  institution  of  the  Ephoralty,  but 
this  contradicts  the  other  well  known  and  more 
authentic  traditions.  On  the  authority  also  of 
Akidamas  the  rhetorician  (ap.  Aritt.  Hket,  ii.  23. 
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§  1 1 )  we  learn,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Spar- 
tan senate.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when 
his  son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  festival.  Such  a 
token  of  respect  seems  to  have  been  due  not  more 
to  his  wisdom  than  to  the  purity  of  his  life,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
his  doctrine.  (Comp.  Gcll.  i.  3.)  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius mentions  him  as  a  writer  of  Elegiac  poems, 
and  records  many  sayings  of  his  which  shew  that 
even  at  Sparta  he  may  well  have  been  remarkable 
for  his  sententious  brevity,  and  several  of  which 
breathe  also  in  other  respects  a  truly  Spartan 
spirit.  Witness  especially  his  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  gesture  in  speaking, — \iyorra  pi)  Kir*t» 
Hip  x'^iP8*  /u<f>K0>  ydp.  The  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence of  man  be  considered  to  be  sagacity  of 
judgment  in  divining  the  future, — a  quality  which 
he  himself  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  forebod- 
ing, afterwards  realized,  of  the  evils  to  which 
Sparta  might  at  any  time  be  exposed  from  Cythera. 
(Diog.  Laert.  i.  68 — 73;  Menng.  ad  loc;  Plat. 
Prolog,  p.  34 3 ;  Plut.  de  El  ap.  fietph.  3 ;  Ael.  V.  H. 
iiL  17;  Perixon.  ad  loc;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  32; 
Diod.  Exc.  de  Virt.  el  Vii.  p.  552,  ed.  Wess; 
Arist.  Rket.  ii.  12.  §  14 ;  Herod,  vii.  235  ;  comp. 
Thuc  iv.  53 ;  Arnold,  ad  loc.) 

2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Eury- 
pontids.  On  the  death  of  Cleomenes  III.  in  b.  c. 
220,  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded,  and 
the  election  fell  on  one  Lycurgus,  who  was  not  a 
Hcracleid.  Cheilon  was  so  indignant  at  this,  that 
he  devised  a  revolution,  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  hope  of  a  division  of  landed  property — a  plan 
which  Agis  IV.  and  Cleomenes  III.  had  succes- 
sively failed  to  realize.  Being  joined  by  about 
200  adherents,  he  surprised  the  ephori  at  supper, 
and  murdered  them.  Lycurgus,  however,  whose 
house  he  next  attacked,  effected  his  escape,  and 
Cheilon,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
people  in  his  cause,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
inAchaia.  (Polvb.  iv.  35,  81.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEILOSIS  (X«A«rf*).  i.  DaUghter  of 
Cheilon  of  Lacedaemon,  is  mentioned  by  Iambli- 
chus  (de  Vit.  l*yth.  36,  ad  fin.)  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  Daughter  of  Leonidas  II.,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  wife  to  Cleombrotus  II.  When  Leonidas, 
alarmed  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him 
by  Lysander  [Aoia  IV.],  took  refuge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chalcioccua,  Cheilon  is  left  her  hue- 
band,  who  was  made  king  on  the  deposition  of 
Leonidas,  and,  preferring  to  comfort  her  father  in 
his  adversity,  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to 
Tegen.  Afterwards,  when  Leonidas  was  restored, 
and  Cleombrotus  in  his  turn  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  Cheilon  is  joined  him 
inhis  altered  fortunes,  saved  his  life  by  her  entreaties 
from  her  fathers  vengeance,  and,  again  refusing 
to  share  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  went  with  him 
into  banishment ;  **  so  that,  bad  not  Cleombrotus,*1 
says  Plutarch,  **  been  spoilt  by  vain  ambition,  his 
wife's  love  would  have  made  him  deem  his  exile  a 
more  blessed  lot  than  the  kingdom  which  he  lost" 
(Plut  Aau,  11,  12,  16—18.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEIRI'SOPHUS  (Xitploo+os),  a  Lacedae- 
monian, was  sent  by  the  Ephors  with  700  heavy- 
armed  men  (800  according  to  Diodorus),  to  aid 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xcrxes,  B.  c  401,  and  joined  the  prince  on  his! 
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march  at  Issus  in  Cilicia.  (Diod.  xiv  19,  21 ; 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  4.  §  3.)  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
Clearchu*  aent  him  with  others  to  Ariaeus  to  moke 
an  offer,  which  however  was  declined,  of  placing 
him  on  the  Persian  throne  [p.  283,  b.].  After 
the  arrest  of  Clearcbus  and  the  other  generals, 
through  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  Cheirisophus 
took  an  active  part  in  encouraging  the  troops  and 
in  otherwise  providing  for  the  emergency,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Xenophon,  was  appointed,  as  being 
a  Lacedaemonian,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  retreating 
army.  In  this  post  we  find  him  subsequently 
acting  throughout  the  retreat,  and  cordially  co- 
operating with  Xenophon.  In  fact  it  was  only 
once  that  any  difference  arose  between  them,  and 
that  was  caused  by  Cheirisophus  having  struck,  in 
a  fit  of  angry  suspicion,  an  Armenian  who  was 
guiding  them,  and  who  left  them  in  consequence 
of  the  indignity.  (Diod.  xiv.  '27  ;  Xen.  Anab.  iii. 
2.  §  33,  Ac,  3.  §§  3,  11,  4.  §§  3B-43,  5.  §§ 
1—6,  iv.  1.  §§  6, 15-22,  2.  §  23,  &c,  iii.  §§  8, 
25,  &c,  C.  §§  1—3.)  When  the  Greeks  had 
arrived  at  Trapcxus  on  the  Euxinc,  Cheirisophus 
volunteered  to  go  to  his  friend  Anaxibius,  the 
Spartan  admiral  at  Byzantium,  to  obtain  n  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  transport  them  to  Europe  ;  but 
he  was  not  successful  in  his  application.  (Diod. 
xiv.  30,  31  ;  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1.  §  4,  vi.  1.  §  16.) 
On  his  return  to  the  army,  which  be  found  at 
Sinopc,  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  Xeno- 
phon having  declined  for  himself  the  proffered 
honour  on  the  express  ground  of  the  prior  claim  of 
a  Lacedaemonian.  (Anab.  vi.  1.  g§  18—33.) 
Cheirisophus,  however,  was  unable  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  his  authority,  or  to  restrain  the  Arca- 
dian and  Achaean  soldiers  fn>m  their  profligate 
attempt  to  plunder  the  hospitable  Hemcleuts  ;  and, 
on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  his  election, 
these  troops,  who  formed  more  than  half  the 
army,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  de- 
parted by  sea  under  ten  generals  whom  they  had 
appointed.  Xenophon  then  offered  to  continue 
the  march  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Cheirisophus,  but  the  latter  de- 
clined the  proposal  by  the  advice  of  Neon,  who 
hoped  to  find  vessels  at  Calpe  furnished  by  Cleon- 
der,  the  Spartan  Harmost  at  Byzantium,  and 
wished  to  reserve  them  exclusively  for  their  own 
portion  of  the  army.  With  the  small  division  yet 
under  his  command,  Cheirisophus  arrived  safely  at 
Calpe,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  fever.  (Xen.  Anab.  vi 
2.  $  4,  4.  §  11.)  [E.E.] 

CHEIIU'SOPHUS  (X«v(<ro*ot),  a  statuary  in 
wood  and  probably  in  stone.  A  gilt  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  made  by  him,  stood  at 
Tegea,  and  near  it  was  a  statue  in  stone  of  the 
artist  himself,  which  was  most  probably  also  his 
own  work.  (Pans.  viii.  53.  §  3.)  Pausanias  knew 
nothing  of  his  age  or  of  his  teacher;  but  from  the 
way  in  which  he  mentions  him  in  connexion  with 
the  Cretan  school  of  Daedalus,  and  from  his  work- 
ing both  in  wood  and  stone,  he  is  probably  to  be 
placed  with  the  latest  of  the  Daedalian  sculptors, 
such  as  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  (about  B.  c.  5b'61. 
Bockh  considers  the  erection  by  the  artist  of  his 
own  statue  as  an  indication  of  a  later  date  {Corp. 
Irucrip.  L  p.  1 9) ;  but  his  arguments  are  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  Thiersch,  who  also  shews  that 
the  reply  of  Hermann  to  Bockh,  that  Pausanias 
does  not  say  that  Cheirisophus  mode  his  own 


statue,  is  not  satisfactory.  (Epodtat,  pp.137— 
1 39.)  Thiersch  has  also  observed,  that  the  nsne 
of  Cheirisophus,  like  many  other  names  of  tse 
early  artists,  is  significant  of  skill  in  art 
<ro<p6s).  Other  names  of  the  same  kind  are,  Dsf 
da) us  (AediaXot)  the  son  of  Eupahunns  (lirrsJi- 
sto*),  Eucheir  (E(7x«p),  Chcrsiphron  (Xstvif****). 
and  others.  Now,  granting  that  Daedalus  u no- 
thing more  than  a  mythological  personage,  and  that 
his  name  was  merely  symbolical,  there  can  be  n» 
doubt  that  others  of  these  artists  really  existed  tad 
bore  these  names,  which  were  probably  given  t* 
them  in  their  infancy  because  they  belonged  ta 
families  in  which  art  was  hereditary.  Thierxi 
quotes  a  parallel  case  in  the  names  taken  fixsn 
navigation  among  the  maritime  people  of  Pba>*^ 
(Horn.  Od.  viii.  112,  &c.) 

Pausanias  mentions  also  two  shrines  of  Dionysus 
an  altar  of  Cora,  and  a  temple  of  ApolK  hot  tat 
way  in  which  he  speaks  leaves  it  doubtful  whetier 
Cheirisophus  erected  these,  as  well  as  the  (tame  d 
Apollo,  or  only  the  statue.  [P.  §-] 

CHEIRON  (Xcffwv),  the  wisest  and  jutes! o! 
all  the  centaurs.  (Horn.  //.  xi.  831.)    He  wist* 
instructor  of  Achilles  whose  father  Peleus  *v  • 
friend  and  relative  of  Cheiron,  and  received  zt  kis 
wedding  with  Thetis  the  heavy  lance  wbkh  *» 
subsequently  used  by  Achilles.  (//.  xvi.  UX,  w- 
390.)  According  to  ApoUodorus  (i.  2.  §  4),  Chews 
was  the  son  of  Cronus  and  Philyra.    He  li«d  *> 
mount  Pelion,  from  which  he,  like  the  other  etc- 
taurs,  was  expelled  by  the  Lapitbae ;  but  sserifw* 
were  offered  to  him  there  by  the  Magnesiza*  at- 
til  a  very  late  period,  and  the  family  of  the  Q«- 
ronidac  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  were  dht*- 
guished  for  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  were 
regarded  as  his  descendants.  (Plut.  Sympot.  iii  1 ; 
MiiUer,  Orekom.  p.  249.)    Cheiron  himself  had 
been  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  w* 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  nut. 
gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  (Xen.  Cpq- 
1 ;  Philostr.  Her.  9,  Icon.  ii.  2 ;  Pind.  P«k  ix.  «i) 
All  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  storj 
are,  like  Achilles,  described  as  the  pupil*  of  Cio- 
ron  in  these  arts.   His  friendship  with  Pefeos*"3 
was  his  grandson,  is  particularly  celebrated.  Che- 
ron  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the  other  centaon, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  be  i!*1 
restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus  bad  <<*- 
cealed.   (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  3,  &c)  Cheiwofa 
ther  informed  him  in  what  manner  he  might  i«i 
pos-«-ssion  of  Thetis,  who  was  doomed  to  many* 
mortal.    He  is  also  connected  with  the  story  *f 
the  Argonauts,  whom  he  received  kindly  *»« 
they  came  to  his  residence  on  their  voyage,  k: 
many  of  the  heroes  were  his  friends  and  pupk 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  554;  Orph.  Argon.  375,  Af-) 
Heracles  too  was  connected  with  him  by  frifld- 
ship ;  but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  b*r* 
was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death,  for  daring 
his  struggle  with  the  Erymanthian  boar,  HeraoVs 
became  involved  in  a  fight  with  the  centaurs.  wb» 
fled  to  Cheiron,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maw- 
Heracles  shot  at  them,  and  one  of  his  arrows  air**- 
Cheiron,  who,  although  immortal,  would  not  li« 
any  longer,  and  gave  his  immortality  to  Pros*- 
theus.    According  to  others,  Cheiron,  in  looking 
at  one  of  the  arrows,  dropped  it  on  bis  foot,  *** 
wounded  himself.  (Ovid.  Fast.  v.  397 ;  Hys»- 
Poet.  Attr.  ii.  38.)    Zeus  placed  Cheiron  am06* 
the  stars.    He  had  been  married  to  Nnis  or  Ckv 
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rido,  and  his  daughter  Endeis  was  the  mother  of 
PeJeus,  (Apollod,  iii.  12.  §  6.)  Cheiron  is  the 
noblest  specnnen  of  a  combination  of  the  human 
ud  animal  forms  in  the  ancient  works  of  art ;  for 
while  the  centaurs  generally  express  the  sensual 
sod  •vajfe  features  of  a  man  combined  with  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  a  horse,  Cheiron,  who 
posewes  the  Litter  likewise,  combines  with  it  a 
mild  wisdom.  He  was  represented  on  the  Amy- 
claean  throne  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
stlsn.  (Pans,  iil  18.  §  7,  t.  1 9.  §  2.)  Some  repre- 
*QtatioM  of  him  are  still  extant,  in  which  young 
Achilles  or  Erotes  are  riding  on  his  back.  (A/us. 
/WOrs**i.  L  52 ;  Bottiger,  VaMtngemaldt,  iii. 
h  Ui,  4c)  [L.  S.] 

CHETUDON,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verrea,  who 
is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  given  all  his  decisions 
during  his  city  praetorship  (a.  c  74)  in  accordance 
witl  her  wishes.  She  died  two  years  afterwards, 
when  Verres  was  propraetor  in  Sicily,  leaving  him 
her  heir.  She  is  called  by  the  Peendo-Asconius  a 
pWwin  female  client  of  Verrea.  (Cic  Vcrr.  i.  40, 
Si  t.  13, 15,  tL  47,  ir.  32 ;  Pseudo-Aacon.  p.  193; 
SchoL  Vatic,  p.  376,  ed.  Orelli.) 

CHELI'DONIS  (X«Aj3oWj),  a  Spartan  woman 
°*  gnat  beauty  and  royal  blood,  daughter  of  I^eo- 
•ythidea.  She  married  Cleonymus,  who  was  much 
older  than  herself,  and  to  whom  she  proved  un- 
faithful in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  Acrotatus, 
«o  of  Areas  L  It  was  partly  on  account  of  this 
injur  that  Cleonymus,  offended  also  by  his  exclu- 
sion from  the  throne,  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 

conquest  of  Sparta  in  b.  c  272.  Chehdonis, 
*i»nned  for  the  result,  was  prepared  to  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life  rather  than  mil  into  her  husband's 
knds;  hot  Pyrrhus  was  beaten  off  from  the  city, 
chiefly  through  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  If  we 
nar  trust  the  account  of  Plutarch,  the  Spartans 
Jftwally  of  both  sexes  exhibited  more  sympathy 
*rth  the  lovers  than  indignation  at  their  guilt,— a 
prof  of  the  corruption  of  manners,  which  Phylar- 
<*w  (op.  Aticn.  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  ascribes  principally 
»  Acrotatus  and  his  father.    (  Plut.  Pyrrh.  26— 

[E.  E.] 

CHZLCNE  (X*A**m),  the  tortoise.  When  all 
rods,  men,  and  animals  were  invited  by  Hermes 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  the  nymph 
Chelone  alone  remained  at  home,  to  shew  her  dis- 
of  the  solemnity.  But  Hermes  then  des- 
eed from  Olympus,  threw  Chelone's  house, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  together  with 
the  nymph,  into  the  water,  and  changed  her  into 
1  tortoise,  who  had  henceforth  to  carry  her  house 
wi  her  back.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  509.)     [L.  S.] 

CHEOPS  (Xnnff),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  god- 
**  »ad  tyrannical,  who,  according  to  Herodotus 
*nd  Diodorus,  reigned  for  fifty  years,  and  built  the 
fe*t  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  compulsory  labour 
«  U»  subjects.  Diodorus  calls  him  Chembes  or 
Chenunis.  His  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
™*Wj  except  that  he  supposes  seven  generations  to 
e  intervened  between  Remphis  or  Rhampsinitus 
»*1  Chrops.  (Herod,  ii.  124—127;  Larcher,  ad 
Diod.  I  63.)  [Crphrkn.]  [E.  E.1 

CHEPHRKN.  [Cbfhrbn.] 

CHERA  (Xjjpa),  a  surname  of  Hera,  which  was 
k^^ed  to  have  been  given  her  by  Temenus,  the 
■n  of  Pelasgua.  He  had  brought  up  Hera,  and 
*Kted  to  her  at  Old  Stymphalus  three  sanctuaries 
,oder  three  different  names.  To  Hera,  as  a  maiden 
furious  to  her  marriage,  he  dedicated  one  in  which 
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she  was  called  wait ;  to  her  as  the  wife  of  Zeus,  a 
second  in  which  she  bore  the  name  of  T«A«a ;  and 
a  third  in  which  she  was  worshipped  as  the  XW*» 
the  widow,  alluding  to  her  separation  from  Zeus. 
(Pans.  viiL  22.  §  2.)  [L.  S.J 

CHE'RSIPH  RON  (Xe/xrtypwv),  or,  as  the  name 
is  written  in  Vitruvius  and  one  passage  of  Pliny, 
CTES1PHON,  an  architect  of  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  Metagenes,  built  or  com- 
menced building  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  The  worship  of  Artemis  was  most  proba- 
bly established  at  Ephesus  before  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  colonisation  [Artkmjs,  p.  376,  a.] ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  already  at  that  distant 
period  some  temple  to  the  goddess.  ( Paua.  vii.  2.  §  4 . ) 
We  are  not  told  what  had  become  of  this  temple, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  a.  c, 
the  Ionian  Greeks  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new 
temple,  which  was  intended  for  the  centre  of  their 
national  worship,  like  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samoa, 
which  was  built  about  the  same  time  by  the  Dorian 
colonies.  The  preparation  of  the  foundations  w  as 
commenced  about  b.  c.  600.  To  guard  against 
earth  quakes,  a  marsh  was  chosen  for  the  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  ground  was  made  firm  by 
layers  of  charcoal  rammed  down,  over  which  were 
laid  llcecea  of  wool  This  contrivance  was  sug- 
gested by  Theodorus  of  Samoa,  f Thkodobus.] 
The  work  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  erection  of 
the  columns  did  not  take  place  till  about  40  years 
later,  (b.  c.  560.)  This  date  is  fixed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (L  92),  that  most  of  the  pillars 
were  presented  by  Croesus.  This  therefore  is  the 
date  of  Cbersiphron,  since  it  is  to  him  and  to  his 
son  Metagenes  that  the  ancient  writers  attribute 
the  erection  of  the  pillars  and  the  architrave.  Of 
course  the  plan  could  not  be  extended  after  the 
erection  of  the  pillars;  and  therefore,  when  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  640)  says,  that  the  temple  was  enlarged 
by  another  architect,  he  probably  refers  to  the 
building  of  the  courts  round  it.  It  was  finally 
completed  by  Demetrius  and  Paeonius  of  Ephesus, 
about  220  years  after  the  foundations  were  laid ; 
but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  burnt  down  by 
H  F.RO*TRATU8  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  born,  b.  c.  356.  It  was  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  the  states  of  Asia  Miner.  It  is  said, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  offered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  restoration  on  the  condition  that  his  name 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  temple,  but  that  the 
K'.ihesians  evaded  the  offer  by  replying,  that  it  was 
not  right  for  a  god  to  make  offerings  to  gods.  The 
architect  of  the  new  temple  was  Dkinocratbs. 
The  edifice  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  except 
some  remnants  of  its  foundations.  Though  Pliny 
(like  others  of  the  ancient  writers)  has  evidently 
confounded  the  two  buildings,  yet  his  description 
is  valuable,  sincf  the  restored  temple  was  probably 
built  on  the  same  foundations  and  after  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  old  one.  We  have  also  de- 
scriptions of  it  by  Vitruvius,  who  took  his  state- 
ments from  a  work  on  the  temple,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  architects  themselves, 
Chersiphron  and  Metagenes.  (vii.  Praef.  §  12.) 
There  are  also  medals  on  which  the  elevation  of 
the  chief  portico  is  represented.  The  temple  was 
Octastyle,  Dipteral,  Diastyle,  and  Hypaethral. 
It  was  raised  on  n  basement  of  10  steps.  Its 
dimensions  were  425  X  220  feet.  The  columns 
were  127  in  number,  60  feet  high,  and  made  of 
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white  marble,  a  quarry  of  which  was  discovered, 
at  a  distance  of  only  eight  miles  from  the  temple, 
by  a  shepherd  named  l'ixodarus.  Thirty-six  of  the 
columns  were  sculptured  (perhaps  Caryatides  within 
the  cwtfo),  one  of  them  by  the  great  sculptor  Scopa*. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  14.  s.  21  :  but  many  critics  think 
the  reading  doubtful)  They  were  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  architecture,  which  was  now  first  invented. 
( Plin.  xxrri.  23.  s.  56,  and  especially  Vitruv.  ir.  1 . 
§§  7,  8.)  Of  the  blocks  of  marble  which  composed 
the  architrave  some  were  as  much  as  30  feet  long. 
In  order  to  convey  these  and  the  columns  to  their 
places,  Chersiphron  and  Metagenes  invented  some 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances.  (Vitruv.  z.  6, 
7,  or  x.  2.  §§  1 1,  12,  ed.  Schneider;  Plin.  xxxvi. 
U.  s.  21.)  The  temple  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  is  celebrated 
in  several  epij^rams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  espe- 
cially in  two  by  An  tipster  of  Sidon  (ii.  pp.  16,  20, 
Brunck  and  Jacobs). 

From  this  account  it  is  manifest  that  Chersi- 
phron and  Metagenes  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  ancient  architects,  both  as  artiste  and 
mechanicians. 

(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  25.  s.  38,  xvl  37.  s.  79, 
xxxvi.  14.  s.  21  {  Vitruv.  iii.  2.  §  7,  vii  Praef. 
§  16 ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  640,  641  ;  Liv.  I  45;  Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  9 ;  Philo  Byxant.  d*  VII  Orb.  Miruc. 
p.  1 8 ;  Hirt,  Tempel  der  Diana  von  Epkegu^  Berl. 
1807,  GcxMchte  der  Baubnut,  i.  pp.  232-4,  254, 
with  a  restoration  of  the  temple,   plate  viii.  ; 
Rasche,  Lsjc.  Univ.  Hri  Num.  a.  v.  Epiesia,  Ephe- 
mu  ;  Rckhel,  Dot*.  Num.  Vet.  ii.  512.)      [P.  S.] 
CHI'LIUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  along  with  Archias,  appears, 
among  other  things,  to  have  written  epigrams. 
(Cic  ad  Att.  i.  9,  12,  16.) 
CHILOorClLO.  [Cilo.] 
CHIMAEKA  (Xifuxipa),  a  fire-breathing  mon- 
ster, which,  according  to  the  Homeric  poems,  was 
of  divine  origin.    She  was  brought  up  by  Anuso- 
darus,  king  of  Caria,  and  afterwards  made  great 
havoc  in  all  the  country  around  and  among  men. 
The  fore  part  of  her  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  while  the  middle 
was  that  of  a  goat.    (Horn.  //.  vi.  180,  xvi.  328 ; 
comp.  Ov.  Met.  ix.  646.)    According  to  Hesiod 
( Tkeog.  31 9,  &c  ),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Typhaon 
and  Echidna,  and  had  three  heads,  one  of  each  of 
the  three  animals  before  mentioned,  whence  she  is 
called  rpiieifaAos  or  rpuniftaros.   (Eustath.  ad 
Ittnn.  p.  634  ;  Eurip.  Iony  203,  &c  ;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
g  .i,  ii.  3.  §  1 .)  She  was  killed  by  Bcllerophon,  and 
Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  288)  places  her  together  with  other 
monsters  at  the  entrance  of  Orcus.    The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  this  fire-breathing  monster  must  pro- 
bably be  sought  for  in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of 
Chimaera  near  Phaselis,  in  Lycia  (Plin.  H.  N.  ii. 
106,  v.  27;  Mela.  i.  15),  or  in  the^  volcanic  volley 
near  the  Cragus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  665,  &&),  which  is 
described  as  the  scene  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  Chimaera.    In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a  species 
of  lion  still  occurring  in  that  country.     [L.  S.] 

CHI'MARUS,  a  statuary  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  made  a  statue  and  shrine  of  Germanicus, 
probably  in  bronxe,  on  a  marble  base.  (Inscr.  np. 
Donati,  Svtppl.  Inter,  ad  Nov.  The$.  Mural,  ii.  p. 
210.)  [P.S.] 
CHIOMA'RA  (Xio^dpa),  wife  of  Ortiagon, 


king  of  Galatia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  theEraa;!* 
when  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso  invaded  Galatia,  tt.  c  189, 
and  was  violated  by  the  centurion  into  whose  hatii 
•he  fell.  She  agreed,  however,  to  pay  him  s  laigt 
sum  for  her  ransom;  and  when  he  had dshwed 
her  up  to  a  body  of  her  countrymen  who  met  thra 
at  an  appointed  place  for  the  purpose,  she  oased 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  carried  back  his  had 
to  her  husband.  (Polyb.  xxii.  21,  and  ap.  Pi*L  « 
MuL  Virt,  p.  225,  ed.  Tauchn. ;  VaL  Msx.  vi.  1. 
Extern.  2  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxviiL  12.)  Polybru 
•ays  (L  c.),  that  he  had  himself  conversed  with 
her  at  Sard  is,  and  admired  her  high  spirit  sad  goad 
sense.  [L  E.] 

CH  ION  (Xiw),  the  son  of  Matris,  a  noble  citi- 
zen of  Hcraclcia,  on  the  Pontus,  was  a  disciple  of 
Plato.  With  the  aid  of  Leon  (or  Leonida), 
Euxenon,  and  other  noble  youths,  he  put  to  deitk 
Clearchus,  the  tyrant  of  Heracleia,  (a.  c  353.) 
Most  of  the  conspirators  were  cut  down  by  tit 
tyrant's  body-guards  upon  the  spot,  others  wst 
afterwards  taken  and  put  to  death  with  cruel  tor- 
ture*, and  the  city  fell  again  beneath  the  wow 
tyranny  of  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  Clesrchw. 
(Memnon,  ay>.  Pkot.  Cod.  224,  pp.  222,  223,  ti 
Dekker ;  Justin,  xvi.  5.) 

There  are  extant  thirteen  letters  which  are  it- 
cribed  to  Cbion,  and  which  are  of  considenh* 
merit ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  spurious.  Pro- 
bably they  are  the  composition  of  one  of  the  aw 
Platonists.  They  were  first  printed  in  Greek  id 
the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  Letters,  Vert. 
1 499,  8vo. ;  again,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  ft- 
print  of  that  collection,  AureL  Allob.  1606.  The 
first  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  by  J.  Cuehu. 
printed  by  StepL  My  bonder,  Rostoch,  1583, 4ta.; 
there  was  also  a  Latin  translation  published  is  tbr 
same  volume  with  a  Latin  version  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Xenophon's  Cyropaedeia,  by  the  ssawetu- 
tor  and  printer,  Rostoch,  1584, 4 to.  A  more  de- 
plete edition  of  the  Greek  text,  founded  on  i  at* 
recension  of  some  Medicean  MSS.,  with  nous  s»d 
indices,  was  published  by  J.  T.  Coberus,  Lips,  tod 
Drcsd.  1765,  8vo.  The  best  edition,  cobum^' 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  thai 
of  J.  Conr.  Orelli,  in  the  same  volume  with  hi> 
edition  of  Memnon,  Lips.  1816, 8vo*  It  contain  tht 
Greek  text,  the  Latin  version  of  Caaelius,  the  Pr> 
legomena  of  A.  G.  Hoffmann,  the  Preface  of  Cob- 
ras, and  the  Notes  of  Coberus,  Hoffmana,  sal 
Orelli.  There  are  several  selections  from  the  let- 
ters of  Chion.  (A.  G.  Hoffmann,  PrvUgom.  d 
Chionia  Ejnai.  Grate,  futuram  edit,  commj^ 
Fabric  BibL  Graec.  i.  p.  677.)  [P. 

CHION,  of  Corinth,  a  sculptor,  who  attained  » 
no  distinction,  not  from  the  want  of  industry  or  tkilL 
but  of  good  fortune.  (Vitruv.  iii.  Praef.)    £P-  S.J 

CHl'ONE  (XioVtt).  ].  A  daughter  of  Bonsi 
and  Oreithyia,  and  sister  of  Cleopatra,  Zetes,  and 
Calais.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  d 
Eumolpus,  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  event,  iht 
threw  the  boy  into  the  sea;  but  the  child  w» 
saved  by  Poseidon.  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  H**' 
Paus.  i.  38.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Daedalion,  who  was  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  Hermes  on  account  of  her  besatj. 
She  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus  and  PhihmW* 
the  former  a  son  of  Hermes  and  the  latter  d 
Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Artemis  for 
found  fault  with  the  bcautv  of  that  goddess,  sad 
her  father  in  his  grief  threw  himself  from  a  rock  of 
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Parnassus,  bat  in  foiling  he  was  changed  by  Apollo 
into  a  hawk.  Chione  is  also  called  Philonis.  (Ov. 
Met.  xi.  300,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  200  ;  comp.  Au- 
tolvcus.)  There  is  a  third  mythical  personage  of 
this  name.    (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  250.)       [L.  S.J 

CHIONIDES  (Xiwvttijf  and  XmWStji),  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whom 
Suidas  (s.  v.)  places  at  the  bead  of  the  poets  of  the 
old  comedy  (wpoirayuPtarr^y  rift  dp\atai  ko>u&- 
8/aj),  adding  that  he  exhibited  eight  years  before 
the  P  enian  war,  that  is,  in  b.  c  487.  (Clinton.  I 
sub  uam.)  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle  (c  3),  Chionides 
was  long  after  Epicharmus.  [Epicharmus.]  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  Meineke  thinks  that 
Chionides  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  a  c. 
4b'0 ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  date  he  quotes 
from  Athenaeus  (xir.  p.  638,  a.)  a  passage  from  a 
play  of  Chionides,  the  I1t«x<h,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Gneaippus,  a  poet  contemporary  with 
Cratinus.  But  we  also  learn  from  Athenaeus  (I.  c 
and  iv.  p.  137,  e.),  that  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
considered  the  IlTs^ot  to  be  spurious,  and  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  Hitter  has 
brought  forward  very  strong  arguments  against  its 
genuineness.  (For  the  discussion  of  the  question 
ace  Wolf,  ProUg.  ad  Horn.  p.  Ixix.  ;  Meineke, 
JlisL  CriL  pp.  27,  28 ;  Grysarius,  de  Com.  Doric. 
pp.  152,  153  ;  Ritter,  Comm.  in  Arutot.  Poet.  3.) 
However  this  may  be,  tho  difference  of  some 
twenty  years  in  the  date  of  Chionides  is  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  act,  attested  by 
Suidas  and  implied  by  Aristotle,  that  Chionides 
was  the  most  ancient  poet  of  the  Athenian  old 
comedy,  —  not  absolutely  in  order  of  time,  for 
Suaarion  was  long  before  him  [Susarion],  and, 
if  the  passage  of  Aristotle  be  genuine,  so  were 
Euetes,  Euxenides,  and  Myllus  ;  but  the  first  who 
gave  the  Athenian  comedy  tliat  form  which  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
which  the  old  comic  lyric  songs  of  Attica  and  the 
Mcgaric  buffoonery  imported  by  Susarion  were 
only  the  rude  elements. 

We  have  the  following  titles  of  bis  Comedies : 
— 'Hptttt  fa  correction  for'Hfws),  TlT*x°i  (see 
above),  Utpaai  if,  A<r<nJpua.  Of  the  last  not 
a  fragment  remains :  whether  its  title  may  be 
taken  as  an  argument  for  placing  Chionides  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  is  of  course  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  Hrt$xol  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (/.  c,  and  iii.  p.  191,  c.),  tbe'Hpew  by 
Pollux  (x.  43),  the  Antiatticista  (p.  97),  and 
Suidas  («.  v.  *kyvo%).  The  poet's  name  occurs  in 
Vitnmos.  (vi.  Pracf.)  [P.  S.J 

CHI'ONIS  (Xiom),  a  Spartan,  who  obtained 
the  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  in  four  successive 
Olympiads  (OL  28-31 ),  four  times  in  the  stadium 
and  thrice  in  the  diaulos.  (Pans.  iii.  14.  §  3,  iv. 
23.  §|  2,  5,  vi.  13.  §  1,  viii.  39.  §  2 :  AncUonis 
is  the  same  as  this  (Jn,,nu;  see  Krau&e,  (Jiympia, 
pp.  243,261.) 

CH  TON  IS (Xiovu),  a  atatuary  of  Corinth,  about 
B.  c  480,  executed,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus 
and  I>yillu«,  the  ^roup  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi.  [Amyclakuk.)  Chionis  made  in 
it  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  (Paus.  x. 
13.  $  4.)  [P.  S.) 

CHIOS  (Xlos),  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, each  of  whom  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  island  of  Chios.  (Paus.  vii.  4.  §  6 ; 
Steph.  Byx.i.t>.Xi«.)  IL.  S.J 


CHITO'NE  (Xtrtirn),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  represented  as  a  huntress  with  her  chiton 
girt  up  Others  derived  the  name  from  the  Attic 
village  of  Chitone,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  tho 
clothes  in  which  newly-born  children  were  dressed 
being  sacred  to  her.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  225 ; 
SchoL  ad  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jon.  77.)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Chitonia  celebrated  to  her  at 
Chitone,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  ».  v.  Xirvvta,     [L.  S.J 

CHIUS  AUrTDIUS.    [Aupidius  Chjus.J 

CHLAE'NEAS  (XAcuWaj),  an  Aetolian,  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  Ijoce- 
doemoniuns,  a,  c  2)  1,  to  excite  them  against  Philip 
V.  of  Macedon.  He  is  reported  by  Poly bi us  as 
dwelling  very  cogently  (6Woiti#t}t«i)  on  the 
oppressive  encroachments  of  all  the  successive  kings 
of  Macedonia  from  Philip  II.  downwards,  as  well 
as  on  the  sure  defeat  which  awaited  Philip  from 
the  confederacy  then  formed  against  him.  Chlae- 
neas  was  opposed  by  the  Acamanian  envoy  Lycis- 
cus,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  to  join 
the  league  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians  and 
Attains  I.  (Polyb.  ix.  28—39,  x.  41;  Liv.  xxvi. 
24.)  [E.  E.] 

CHLOE  (XAoq),  the  blooming,  a  surname  of 
Dcmeter  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens  conjointly  with  (Jc 
Curotrophos.  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  3  ;  Euatath.  ail  Horn. 
p.  772.)  This  surname  is  probably  alluded  to 
when  Sophocles  (Oed.  CoL  1600)  calls  her  A«M*n>P 
*»X^oos.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Lyast.  815.)  Respect- 
ing the  festival  Chloeia,  see  Did.  of  Ant  *.».  [L.S.J 

CHLORIS  (XAwpii).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
Theban  Amphion  and  Niobc  According  to  on 
Argive  tradition,  her  original  name  was  Meliboca, 
and  she  and  her  brother  Amyclas  were  the  only 
children  of  Niobe  that  were  not  killed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  But  the  terror  of  Chloris  at  the 
death  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  was  so  great,  that 
she  turned  perfectly  white,  aud  was  therefore  called 
Chloris.  She  and  her  brother  built  the  temple  of 
Leto  at  Argot,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Chloris 
also.  (Paus.  ii.  21.  $  10.)  According  to  an  Olym- 
pian legend,  she  once  gained  the  prize  in  the  foot- 
race during  the  festival  of  Hera  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
v.  16.  $  3.)  Apollodorus  (iiL  5.  $  6)  and  Hyginus 
(Fab.  10,  69)  confound  her  with  Chloris,  the  wife 
of  Neleus. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphion,  the  ruler  of  Orcho- 
menoa,  by  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Minyas. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Nestor,  Chromius, 
Periclymenos,  and  Pero.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  281,  &c. ; 
Paus.  x.  36.  §  4,  x.  29.  §  2 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  the  goddess  of 
flowers,  so  that  she  is  identical  with  the  Roman 
Flora.  (Ov.  Fart.  v.  195.)  There  are  two  more 
mythical  pemoimges  of  the  name  of  Chloris.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  14 ;  Anton.  Lib.  9.)  [L.  S.J 

CHLORUS.    [Co  NBT  A  NTI  UK  ] 

CHNODOMA'RIUS  or  C  HON  BOM  A' R I  US 
(Gundomar),  king  of  the  Alemanni,  became  con- 
spicuous in  Roman  history  in  a.  d.  351.  Magnen- 
tius  having  assumed  the  purple  at  Augnstodunum, 
now  Autun,  in  Gaul,  the  emperor  Constantius 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Alemanni  and  induced 
them  to  invade  Gaul.  Their  king,  Chnodomarius, 
consequently  crossed  the  Rhine,  defeated  Decen- 
tius  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  destroyed 
many  towns,  and  ravaged  the  country  without  op- 
position.   In  356  Chnodomarius  was  involved  in 
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a  war  with  Julian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  then 
Caesar,  who  succeeded  in  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  Aleraanni  in  Gaul,  and  who  defeated  them 
completely  in  the  following  year,  357,  in  a  battle 
near  Argentoratum,  now  Strassburg.  Chnodoma- 
rius  had  assembled  in  his  camp  the  contingents  of 
six  chiefs  of  the  Alemanni,  viz.  Vestralpus,  Urius, 
Ursicinua,  Suomarius,  Hortarius,  and  Serapio,  the 
son  of  Chnodomarius'  brother  Mederichtis,  whose 
original  name  was  Agenarichus ;  but  in  spite  of 
their  gallant  resistance,  they  were  routed,  leaving 
six  thousand  dead  on  the  field.  Obliged  to  cross 
the  Rhine  in  confusion,  they  lost  many  thousands 
more  who  were  drowned  in  the  river.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  says,  that  the  Romans  lost  only  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  men,  besides  four  officers 
of  rank,  but  this  account  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Chnodomarius  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  victors, 
and  being  presented  to  Julian,  was  treated  by  him 
with  kindness,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Castra  Pere- 
grina  on  Mount  Caelius.  There  he  died  a  natural 
death  some  time  afterwards.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of 
Stnuwburg,  which  had  the  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi. 
12;  AureL  Vict.  Epit.  c  42;  Liban.  Oral.  10, 
12.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOE'RILUS  (XotplXot  or  XolpMot).  There 
were  four  Greek  poets  of  this  name  who  have  been 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.  They 
are  treated  of,  and  properly  distinguished,  by 
A.  F.  Nike,  Choeriii  SamU  quae  supenunt,  Lips. 
1817,  8vo. 

1.  Choerilus  of  Athens,  a  tragic  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Thespis,  Phrynichus,  Pratinaa,  Aes- 
chylus, and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Welc- 
ker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  also  a  tragic  poet.  (Welcker,  Die  Griech.  Tnx- 
ptd.  p.  892.)  His  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  B.  c.  523  (Suid.  a.  r.), 
in  the  reign  of  Hipparchus,  when  Athens  was  be- 
coming the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  residence 
there  of  Simonides,  Anacreon,  ^-"""ls,  and  others. 
This  was  twelve  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Choerilus  had  Thespis  for  an 
antagonist.  It  was  also  twelve  years  before  the  first 
victory  of  Phrynichus.  (b.  c  511.)  After  another 
twelve  years,  Choerilus  came  into  competition  with 
Aeschylus  when  the  latter  first  exhibited  (b.c.  499) ; 
and,  since  wc  know  that  Aeschylus  did  not  carry 
off  a  price  till  sixteen  years  afterwards,  the  prise 
of  this  contest  must  have  been  given  either  to 
Choerilus  or  to  Pratinaa.  (Suid.  #.  w.  AiVx^Aos, 
npar/rat.)  Choerilus  was  still  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  year  483  b.  c.  after  he  had  exhibited 
tragedies  for  forty  years.  (CyrilL  Julian,  i.  p.  1 3,b.; 
Euseb.  Cknm.  sub.  01.  74.  2 ;  Syncell.  p.  254,  b.) 
In  the  statement  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Sopho- 
cles, that  Sophocles  contended  with  Choerilus, 
there  is  very  probably  some  mistake,  but  there  is 
no  impossibility ;  for  when  Sophocles  gained  his 
first  victory  (n.  c.  468),  Choerilus  would  be  just 
80,  if  we  take  25  as  the  usual  age  at  which  a  tragic 
poet  first  exhibited.  (Compare  Welcker,  L  e.  and 
Make,  p.  7.) 

Of  the  character  of  Choerilus  we  know  little 
more  than  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a 
good  degree  of  popular  favour.  The  number  of  his 
tragedies  was  150,  of  his  victories  13  (Suid.  a.  c), 


being  exactly  the  number  of  victories  aasizwd  to 
Aeschylus.  The  great  number  of  his  drama*  no: 
only  establishes  the  length  of  his  career,  bat  t 
much  more  important  point,  namely,  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  tetralogies  commenced  early  in  the  tim 
of  Choerilus;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  it 
Athens  only  twice  a  year,  and  at  this  early  penxi 
lve  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  lot  s->t 
exhibited,  but  rather  the  other  way.  In  fact,  it  it 
the  general  opinion,  that  Choerilus  was  the  fa* 
who  composed  written  tragedies,  and  that  etea  of 
his  plays  the  greater  number  were  not  written. 

Some  writers  attributed  to  him  the  invention  or 
great  improvement  of  masks  and  theatrical  i«tm» 
(tow  irpoertrwtlois  koI  rf  attvif  rttr  aroKir  kt- 
Xtipvvf  arc  the  words  of  Suidaa,  a  a).  That 
inventions  are  in  fact  ascribed  to  each  of  the  pwt 
tragedians  of  this  age ;  and  it  is  remarkable  th: 
the  passages  on  the  authority  of  which  they  ire 
usually  attributed  to  Aeschylus  imply  not  so  nrnck 
actual  invention  as  the  artistic  perfection  of  *hi 
previously  existed  in  a  rude  form.  It  is  evident, 
moreover,  that  these  great  improvements,  by  whom- 
soever made,  must  have  been  adopted  by  «D  tse 
tragedians  of  the  same  age.  The  poetical  characw 
and  construction  of  the  plays  of  Choerilus  probably 
differed  but  little  from  those  of  Thespis,  until  the 
period  when  Aeschylus  introduced  the  second  acfrr 
— a  change  which  Choerilus  of  course  adopted,  fx 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  continued  to  compete 
with  Aeschylus.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
separation  made  by  Pratinaa  of  the  satyric  draw 
from  the  regular  tragedy.  It  is  generally  suppwd 
that  Choerilus  bad  some  share  in  effecting  tan  im- 
provement, on  the  authority  of  a  line  from  sa  ts- 
known  ancient  poet  (ap.  Plotium  de  Mttnt,  ;.. 
2633,  ed.  Putsch.), 

thWaa  fur  /kuriAevr      XotpiXos  «V  Sarvpou. 
But  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  word*  '» 
laripoit  to  mean  the  traffic  Oonu,  at  the  tim 
when  the  persons  composing  it  retained  the  os> 
tume  of  satyrs. 

The  name  of  Choerilus  is  mentioned  in  a  wry 
curious  fragment  of  the  comic  poet  Alexis,  from 
play  Linus.  (A then.  iv.  p.  1 64,  c ;  Meineke,r>*> 
Cbm.  Gtaec.  iii.  p.  443.)  Linus,  who  is  instmctof 
Hercules,  puts  into  his  hand  some  books,  thai  * 
may  choose  one  of  them  to  read,  saying, 

'OpQtts  (**<mv,  'Hofooos,  Tpoy^ofo, 

XoipfAor,*Osn|pof,  'Esrfxapswf,  ovyjpi^xr* 

nrrotawa\ 

Here  we  have  a  poet  for  each  sort  of  poetry: 
Orpheus  for  the  early  mystic  hymns  HesW  fa 
the  didactic  and  moral  epos.  Homer  for  the  hen" 
epos,  Epicharmus  for  comedy ;  but  what  are  n*> 
Tt/Sia,  XoiplKos  ?  The  usual  answer  of  those  at- 
tics who  abstain  from  evading  the  difficulty  by 18 
alteration  of  the  text  is,  Tragedy  and  the  Saty* 
Drama :  but  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  oee. 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  (See  Nike,  p. 
Possibly  the  passage  may  refer,  after  all,  to  the 
epic  poet,  Choerilus  of  Samoa,  and  there  may  ** 
some  hit  at  his  (awe  below)  in  the  choioj 

of  Hercules,  who  selects  a  work  on  <5j^ri#k 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Choerilus  we  have  no  re* 
nant  except  the  statement  by  Panaanias  (L  14.  §  2) 
of  a  mythological  genealogy  from  his  play  calW 
"AXowij. 

The  Latin  grammarians  mention  a  metre  wjusi 
they  call  Choerilkuu    It  was 
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in  fact,  a  dactylic  hexameter  stript  of  its  final 
catakxk  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  metre 
wu  invented  by  Choerilus,  for  the  Greek  metrical 
writers  new  mention  it  by  that  name.  Perhaps 
it  got  its  name  from  the  fact  of  the  above-mentioned 
line,  in  j.rai*  of  Choerilus,  being  the  most  ancient 
Tfiw  extant  in  this  metre.  (See  Nike,  pp.  257, 
263;  Gaisfbrd's  edition  of  Hephaestion,  notes, 
pp.  353,  354.) 

2.  Choerilus,  a  slaTe  of  the  comic  poet  EcPHAN- 
t:l  I*,  whom  he  was  said  to  assist  in  the  composi- 
tkm  of  hit  plays.  (Hesych.  *.  'EjucrxoipiKwiUvri 
and  Xotplko*  *E*<jam5os.)  This  explains  the 
error  of  Eodoeia  (p.  437),  that  the  epic  poet  Choe- 
rihu  wrote  tragedies.  (Meineke,  Hist.  Orii.  Com. 
Grass,  pp.  37,  58 ;  Gaisford,  ad  ffepL  p.  96.) 

3.  Choerilus  of  Samoa,  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  Xerxes  and 
Dsreuu.    Suidas  (s.  r. )  says  that  he  was  a  con- 
>mpnrarj  of  Panyasis  and  a  young  man  (rw'untor) 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  in  the  75th  Olym- 
piad, fist  this  is  next  to  impossible,  for  Plutarch 
[Lm.  18)  tells  us  that,  when  Lysander  was  at 
"<nio»(a.c.  404),  Choerilus  was  residing  there, 
ltd  ta  highly  honoured  by  Lysander,  who  hoped 
that  the  poet  would  celebrate  bis  exploits.  This 
▼as  75  years  later  than  the  75th  Olympiad  :  and 
tserefcre,  if  this  date  has  anything  to  do  with 
Choenlos,  it  must  be  the  date  of  his  birth  (a  c. 
479) ;  and  this  agrees  with  another  statement  of 
Sodas,  which  implies  that  Choerilus  was  younger 
than  Herodotus  (wtivos  avrov  koI  ireu8i>cd  yryo- 
rirv  faro).    We  have  here  perhaps  the  expla- 
u::  >n  of  the  error  of  Suidas,  who,  from  the  con- 
nexion of  both  Panyasis  and  Choerilus  with  Hero- 
dttta%  and  from  the  fact  that  both  were  epic  poets, 
wt  hate  confounded  them,  and  have  said  of  Choe- 
t  ii  that  which  can  very  well  be  true  of  Fanvasis. 
Perhaps   Choerilus  was  even  younger.  Nake 
places  his  birth  about  &  c.  470.    Suidas  also  says, 
that  Choeriras  wu  a  slave  at  Samoa,  and  was  dis- 
tapashed  for  his  beauty ;  that  be  ran  away  and 
mided  with  Herodotus,  from  whom  he  acquired  a 
taste  fur  literature  ;  and  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  poetry  :  afterwards  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Art brlans,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  died. 
Hu  death  must  therefore  hare  been  not  later  than 
b.  c  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Archelaus. 
Athenaeas  (viii.  p.  345,  e.)  states,  that  Choerilus 
received  from  Archelaus  four  minae  a-day,  and 
•pent  H  all  npon  good  living  (i+ofmylew).  There 
«*  other  statements  of  Suidas,  which  evidently 
ftfer  to  the  later  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Alexander.  (See  below.)    There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  accounts  which  made  him  a  native 
either  of  Iaaos  or  of  Ualkarnassus  belong  to  this 
(last.  Either  of  them  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  a  slave  at  Santos.  (Com- 
pare Steph.  Byx.  a.  v.  'Ioovoj  ;  Hesych.  Miles,  p. 

ed.  Meurs.;  Phot.  Lc*.  a.  e.  tafuamv  rpowor.) 
His  great  work  was  on  the  Persian  wars,  but 
its  exact  title  is  not  known :  it  may  have  been 
flffffmi.  h  U  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt 
to  celebrate  in  epic  poetry  events  which  were 
««rly  contemporary  with  the  poet's  life.  Of  its 
character  we  may  form  some,  conjecture  from  the 
connexion  between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There 
vc  si  to  fragments  preserved  by  Aristotle  from  the 
rVooeurium  (RhcL  iii.  14,  and  Schol.);  by  Ephorus 
fr»a  the  description  of  Dareius's  bridge  of  boats, 
w  which  the  Scythians  are  mentioned  (Strab.  vii. 


p.  303) ;  by  Josephus  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  among  whom  were 
the  Jews  (c  Apion.  i.  2*2,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  Ha- 
vercamp,  iiL  p.  1183,  ed.  Oberthiir;  compare  Eu- 
seb.  Pratp.  Evang.  ix.  9) ;  and  other  fragments, 
the  place  of  which  is  uncertain.  (See  Nake.)  The 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the 
battle  of  Salamia.  The  high  estimation  in  which 
Choerilus  was  held  is  proved  by  his  reception  into 
the  epic  canon  (Suid.  *>  v,\  from  which,  however, 
he  was  again  expelled  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, and  Antimachu*  was  substituted  in  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement,  which  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  Heracleides  Ponticua,  that 
Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimnchus  to  Choerilus. 
(Proclus,  Comm.  in  Plat,  Tim.  p.  28;  sec  also  an 
epigram  of  Crate*  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  ii.  p.  3, 
eds.  Brunck  and  Jac,  with  Jacobs  *  note,  Animadc. 
ii.  1 .  pp.  7-9.)  The  great  inferiority  of  Choerilus  to 
Homer  in  his  similes  is  noticed  by  Aristotle.  (To- 
pee viii.  1.  §  24.) 

4.  Choenlus,  probably  of  Iasos,  a  worthless 
epic  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Curtius,  viii.  5.  §  8.)  Horace  says  of  him  {Ep. 
ii.  1.  232—234), 

u  Gratus  Alexandra  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptds,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos" 
and  {Art.  Poet.  357,  358), 

44  Sic  mini,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  Ale, 
Quern  bis  terque  bonum  cum  risu  miror." 
From  the  former  passage  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
refer  to  this  Choerilus  the  statement  of  Suidas  re- 
specting Choerilus  of  Samoa,  that  he  received  a 
gold  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  However 
liberally  Alexander  may  have  paid  Choerilus  for 
his  flattery,  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  his 
poetry,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  Acron,  who 
remarks  on  the  second  of  the  above  passages,  that 
Alexander  used  to  tell  Choerilus  that  4  *  he  would 
rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus. M  The  same  writer  adds  that  Choe- 
rilus bargained  with  Alexander  for  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  good  verse,  and  a  blow  for  every  bad 
one ;  and  the  bad  verses  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  was  beaten  to  death.  This  appears  to  be 
merely  a  joke. 

Suidas  assigns  to  Choerilus  of  Samos  a  poem 
entitled  Aofuaxd,  and  other  poems.  But  in  ail 
probability  that  poem  related  to  the  Lamian  war, 
B.  c  323 ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  the  com- 
position of  this  later  Choerilus.  To  him  also 
Nake  assigns  the  epitaph  on  Sardanapalus,  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672),  by  Athenoeun 
(viii.  p.  336,  a»,  who  says,  that  it  was  translated 
by  Choerilus  from  the  Chaldee,  xiL  p.  529,  f.; 
compare  Diod.  ii.  23  ;  Tzets.  ChiL  iii.  453),  and 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  AnaL  i.  p. 
185;  Jacobs,  i.  p.  117;  see  Jacob*,  Animadv. 
vol.  L  pt.  1,  p.  376.)  [P.  8.] 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  GEO'RGIUS  {Twmpym 
Xo<po€oo~Kos),  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  pro- 
bably towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  He  is  the  author  of  various  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works,  of  which  only  one 
has  been  printed,  namely  44  de  Figuris  poeticis, 
omtoriis,  ct  theologicis"  (wtpl  rpdvov  vs»v  awrd 
wotirrueflv  aol  dtoAoytsn)?  xpifcnr),  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  together  with  the  dissertation 
of  Proclus  on  divine  and  poetical  instinct,  by  Mo- 
rellus,  Paris,  1615, 12mo.   His  other  works,  the 
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MSS.  of  which  are  scattered  in  the  principal  libra- 
ries of  this  country  (Bodleian)  and  the  continent, 
treat  on  various  grammatical  matters ;  hia  treatise 
on  the  Greek  accent,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  library,  seems  to  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. Several  treatises  on  theological  matters, 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  are  likewise  attributed  to 
him.  But  as  Choeroboscus  is  generally  quoted  by 
the  earlier  writers  as  Gcorgius  Grammatical,  or 
Georgius  Diaconus — he  was  a  priest — he  might 
sometimes  have  been  confounded  with  some  other 
grammarian  or  theologian  of  that  name.  (Fabric. 
BiU.  Urate  vi.  pp.  338—341  ;  Leo  Allatius,  De 
Georgiu,  pp.  31 8—32 1 .)  [W.  P.] 

CllOMATIA'NUS,  DEMETRIUS,  a  Gracco- 
Roman  jurist  and  canonist,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  He  was 
chartophylax  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Bul- 
garia, and  wrote  Quaaftiones  relating  to  ecclesias- 
tical law,  now  in  manuscript  at  Munich.  (Hcim- 
bach,  de  IiasiL  Orig.  p.  86.)  This  work  is  cited 
by  Cujas.  (Observ.  v.  c.  4.)  Freherus,  in  the 
Chronologia  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Jus  Graeco- 
Romanum  of  Leunclavius,  under  the  year  913, 
enumerates  him  among  the  commentators  upon  the 
Basilica,  but  that  he  was  so  is  denied  by  Bock  big. 
(fnniitv/iemem,  i.  p.  108,  n.  48.)  It  should  be 
added,  that  Booking  (/.  &),  apparently  with  good 
reason,  in  like  manner  refuses  the  character  of 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica  to  Bcstes  and  Joannes 
Briennius  [Brixnnius],  though  they  are  named 
as  scholiasts  in  almost  every  modern  work  on 
Graeco- Roman  law.  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHONDOMA'RIUS.  [Chnodomariuh,] 

CHONIATES.  [Nicetas.] 

CHORl'CIUS  (XopiK.of),  a  rhetorician  and  so- 
phist of  Gaza,  the  pupil  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  and 
afterwards  of  another  sophist  of  the  same  place, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d. 
520.  His  orations  formed,  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  fit\trai  koI  ffvmdltts 
Koyaiv  Sidupopot.  They  were  on  very  various  sub- 
jects, but  chiefly  panegyrical.  Photius  makes  par- 
ticular mention  of  a  funeral  oration  for  the  rheto- 
rician's teacher.  (Cod.  160  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  ix. 
p.  7  60,  x.  p.  7 1 9,  ed.  Harles. )  Twenty-one  of  Cho- 
ricius's  orations  exist  in  MS.,  of  which  two  have 
been  printed  bv  Fabricius  with  a  Latin  version  by 
J.  C.  Wolf  (BiU.  Orate,  viii.  p.  841,  old  ed.)  and 
a  third  by  Villoison.  (Aitec  ii.  pp.  21,  52.)  [P.S.] 

CIIOSROES,  king  of  Parthia.  [Arsacks  xxv.] 

CHOSROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassanidak.] 

CHRESTUS  (XfrHaros),  of  Byzantium,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  H erodes  Atticus,  lived  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  acra,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  had  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  auditors.  Among  the  distin- 
guished men  who  were  his  pupils,  Philostratus 
enumerates  Hippodromus,  Philiscus,  Nicomcdes, 
Aristaenetut,  and  Calliicschrus.  Chrestus  was 
given  to  wine.    (Philostr.  VU.  Soph,  ii.  11.) 

CHRISTODO'RUS  (Xpioro'owpos),  a  Greek 
poet  of  Coptu6  in  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  Paniscua, 
and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius  A.  D. 
491 — 518.  He  is  classed  by  Suidas  as  an  epic 
poet  (4*<nroi6t).  1.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  4 1 6'  hexameter  verses,  in  which  he  describes  the 
statues  in  the  public  gymnasium  of  Zcuxippus. 
This  gymnasium  was  built  by  Septimius  Scvcrus 
at  Bysantinm,  and  was  burnt  down  a.  d.  532. 
The  poem  of  Christodorus  is  entitled  'Etcppcujis 


t£v  ayaXftartiv  nir  tts  to  SiuioVtew  yviur&ej*  t« 
4wuca\ovfUtw  tow  Z«i^Irrmi.  It  is  printed  in 
the  AtUiq.  Conttantimap.  of  Anselmus  ilaniurt, 
Par.  171 1,  Venet.  1729,  and  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. (Brunck,^4no/.iL  p.  456 ;  Jacobs,  iiL  p.  161.) 
He  also  wrote— 2.  'laavpiKcL,  a  poem,  in  sir  books, 
on  the  taking  of  Isauria  by  Anastasius,  3.  Three 
books  of  Epigrams,  of  which  two  epigrams  remnn. 
(AnthoL  Graec.  Lc)  4.  Four  books  of  Letters.  5. 
riarpia,  epic  poems  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
various  places,  among  which  were  Constantin^l?, 
Thessalonica,  Nacle  near  Heliopolia,  Miletus,  Trsl- 
lcs,  Aphrodisias,  and  perhaps  others.  Sukhu  toi 
Eudocia  mention  another  person  of  the  same  naiw 
a  native  of  Thebes,  who  wrote  'l^tvruai  eV  ivWr 
and  9aifutra  rmv  dylttv  drcryvpttv  (when  Kustn 
proposes  to  read  (uurr6p>m>)  Kotr/ta  Kcd  Aaiuarn. 
(Suidas,  *.  r.  Xpurroivpot  and  Z«i>£rw-irot ;  Eudoas, 
p.  436  ;  Fabricius,  BiU.  Grate,  iv.  p.  468 ;  Jacobs, 
Anth.  Grate,  xiiL  p.  87 1.)  [P.  Sw] 

CH  RISTtfPHORUS  (Xporr^poi  \  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  about  a.  d.  836,  wrote  an  ex- 
hortation to  asceticism  under  the  title  vt  6fu>u>irz. 

i    (Hot    OOTOt  Kcd    ill    W04OP   Te\OS  KOTtUTTtXpit. 

There  are  citations  from  this  work  in  Allaiiu,  ad 
Eustotk.  Aniiock.  p.  254,  and  Cotelerins,  Momm. 
AfSto.  in  BiU.  Coeear.  There  are  MSS.  of  the 
work  at  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Oxford. 
It  was  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
F.  Morellus,  Par.  1608,  who  mistook  it  for  the 
work  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria :  Btotp^t 
'AKt^aySptlas  koyos,  rln  iftoiovreu  sVfpaOT" 
(Fabricius,  BiU,  Grace.  viL  p.  109.)  There  b 
also  a  synodic  epistle  to  the  emperor  Theophiki 
Iconomachus,  by  Christophorus  of  Alexandria,  Job 
of  Antioch,  and  Basil  of  Jerusalem,  and  1 455  other 
bishops  and  clergy,  on  images,  entitled  'EsrurreVt 
Trpos  t6v  Bao~t\ta  G*6<f>i\tu>  wtpl  rssr  iy'tay  vH 
o-tvrw  sMreWv,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ccm»tar.- 
tinus  Porphyrogenitns  in  his  Xarratio  de  Imat. 
Eden.  p.  90,  and  by  the  author  of  a  MS.  Nan** 
de  Imag.  B.  Virg.  ap.  Lam  bee  viii.  p.  334.  The 
work  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Codex  Baroccianus,  14& 
It  was  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  first  by 
Combefisiua  in  his  MamipmL  Rerum.  Constant  Fir. 
1664,  4to.,  pp.  110—145,  and  afterwards  by 
Michael  le  Quien  in  his  edition  of  Dama«crn2<. 
Par.  1712,  L  p.  629.  (NcsseL  Catal  DM.  Tes- 
dobon,  pt.  v.  p.  129  ;  Cave,  Hist.  LitL  sab  saw  ! 
Fabricius,  BiU.  Grace,  viii.  p.  84,  ix.  p.  717.  xi. 
p.  594.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'PHORUS  the  Caksah,  son  of  O- 
sUntine  V.  Copronymus.  There  is  an  edict 
against  image- worship  issued  by  him  and  bs 
brother  Nicephorus,  a.  d.  775,  in  the  Impend. 
lJecrei.  de  Cult.  Imag.  of  Goldastna,  Franc  1608, 
4to.,  No.  8,  p.  75.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graec  xiL  a 
740.)  For  what  is  known  of  the  life  of  Christ* 
phorus,  see  Nicbphorur.  [P.  &] 

CHRISTO'PHORUS,  PATRrCIUS,anatjTf 
of  Mytilenc,  whose  time  is  unknown,  wrote  in 
Iambic  verse  a  Afenologiumt  or  history  of  the 
saints,  arranged  according  to  the  saints'  days  in 
each  month.  The  MS.  was  formerly  in  the  Pi^ 
tino  Library,  but  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  Cod,  383. 
No.  7.  There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  whole  or  ps-t 
of  the  work  at  Venice,  Moscow,  and  Paris.  It  n 
cited  more  than  once  in  the  Glonarum  of  Meatou*- 
(Cave,  Hid.  Litt.  vol.  ii.  Diss.  pp.  5,  6 ;  Fsbric. 
BiU.  Grate,  xi.  p.  594.)  IP.  &) 

CHROMATIUS,  a  Latin  writer  and  bishop  of 
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Aquileia,  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tnry  and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth.  The 
circumstance  of  his  baptizing  Rurinus,  about  A.  D. 
370,  thews,  that  he  properly  belongs  to  the  for- 
mer. The  rear  and  place  of  hit  birth  are  alike 
xkiiown.  It  is  supposed,  that  he  was  a  Roman  ; 
bat  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
hu  native  place.  Though  he  condemned  the  writ- 
ing* of  Origen,  his  friendship  for  Rutinus  continued 
unabated.  Rofinus  also  dedicated  to  him  some  of 
his  works  especially  his  I^tin  translation  of  Euae- 
htus  ecclesiastical  history.  That  Jerome  had  a 
p**t  esteem  for  him  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  inscribed  to  him  his  commentaries  on  the 
f>njpbet  Hahakkuk  and  some  other  writings.  He 
tried  Jerome  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Latin.  Being  afterwards  displeased  with  this 
fcher,  he  advised  him  in  a  letter  to  cease  attacking 
Rafinu*,  and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel 
wboKiDg  between  those  who  had  formerly  been 
*-.-:i<ii.  lie  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  C'hrytios- 
Um't  cause  in  the  West,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  latter.  (Chrysostom,  Epist.  155, 
vai.  ui  p.  689,  ed.  Benedict.)  Chromatius  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  410.  Jerome  styles 
f.;3s,  most  learned  and  holy  ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
i**z  a  nun  of  judgment  and  determination  rather 
than  of  great  abilities.  When  Anastasius,  the 
Rama  pontiff,  condemned  both  Origen  and  Ruri- 
sns,  and  sismitied  his  decision  to  Chromatius,  the 
fuoop  of  Aquileia  was  so  far  from  coinciding  with 
I*  pontifical  decree,  that  he  received  Rufinus  into 
the  cooananion  of  the  church. 

Of  his  works  there  are  extant  Homilies  and 
•one  Tracts  on  the  beatitudes,  on  the  remainder 
of  Matthew's  Gospel,  chap,  v.,  part  of  chap.  vi, 
and  on  Matth.  iiL  14.  A  few  epistles  also  remain. 
The  best  edition  of  these  pieces  is  that  in  the 
Abiwtkeca  Patrum,  voL  v.,  Lugd.  1677.  They 
ui  been  previously  published  at  HaaeL,  1528;  at 
Ursin,  1646  ;  and  at  Basel,  1551.  The  epistle 
U>  Jerome  respecting  Rurinus,  and  one  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Honorius  in  defence  of  Chrysostom, 
hate  been  lost.  Among  Jerome's  works  there  is 
an  epistle  concerning  the  nativity  of  the  blessed 
Mary  addressed  to  Jerome  under  the  names  of 
Uuvauuiu  and  Heliodorus,  and  another  bearing 
the  same  names  directed  to  the  same  father.  Both 
*v  spurious.  Several  epistles  addressed  to  Chro- 
ruuiii  by  Jerome  are  extant  among  the  voluminous 
vorks  of  the  latter.  (Cave,  Hittoria  IMeraria  ; 
Le  Long,  Bib.  Sac.  p.  675 ;  Lardner's  Works,  vol. 
Loud,  1827,  8vo.)  [S.  D.] 

CHRYSANTAS  {Xpyadrras),  a  Persian  peer 
(sjurrytsy),  is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  been  a 
mo  of  superior  powers  of  mind,  but  of  diminutive 
Why  stature.  (Cyrap.  ii.  3.  §  5.)  He  is  repre- 
v'-'-*i  throughout  the  Cyropaedeia  as  deservedly 
hith  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  proved 
himself  most  useful,  not  only  by  his  gallantry  and 
Mnptitude  in  the  field,  but  also  by  his  wisdom  in 
the  council,  and  the  seal  with  which  be  forwarded 
the  political  plan*  of  the  prince.  In  the  distribu- 
te of  provinces  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  his 
•writes  were  rewarded,  according  to  Xenophon 
(comp.  Herod.  L  153),  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia 
tod  Ionia.  (Xen.  Cyrvp.  ii.  2.  $  17,  Ac,  8.  $§  5 
-7,  4.  $  22,  &x,  in.  1.  $$  1—6,  3.  $  48,  Ac., 

1.  3,  4,  3.  f$  15—23,  v.  3.  $  6,  vi.  2.  $$ 
-1, 22,  vii.  1.  $  3,  5.  $$  55,  56,  viii.  1.  $  1,  Ac, 
4.  j  9,  Ac,  6.  $  7.)  [E.  E.] 


CHRYSES. 


CHRYSAOR  (Xpvadwp).  1.  A  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Medusa,  and  consequently  a  brother  of 
Pegasus.  When  Perseus  cut  off  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, Chrysaor  and  Pegasus  sprang  forth  from  it. 
Chrysaor  became  by  Callirrhoe  the  father  of  the 
three-headed  Geryones  and  Echidna,  (Hesiod, 
Theog.  280,  Ac;  Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  and  151.) 

2.  The  god  with  the  golden  sword  or  arms.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  surname  or  attribute  of 
several  divinities,  such  as  Apollo  (Horn.  IL  xv. 
256),  Artemis  (Herod,  viii.  77),  and  Demeter. 
(Horn,  Hymn,  in  Cer.  4.)  We  find  Chrysaoreus 
as  a  surname  of  Zeus  with  the  same  meaning,  un- 
der which  he  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  was  a 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  national  assembly  of  the  Carians.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  660 ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  21.  §  5 ;  Steph.  Byx.  a  c 
Xpvcraopis.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'IS  (Xpwrwfr).  [Astynomk.]  An- 
other mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSERMUS((Xpo\r«pMoO»  a  Corinthian, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing works  : — 1.  A  histoiy  of  India,  extending 
to  at  least  80  books.  2.  A  history  of  Persia.  3. 
A  history  of  the  Peloponnesus.  4.  A  treatise  on 
rivers.  (Pint  De  Fluv.  1,  18,  20,  Paratl.  Muu 
10;  Stob.  Floril.  xxxix.  31,  C.  11 ;  Phot.  Bibt. 
167.)  The  period  at  which  he  flourished  is  not 
known.  [E.  E.] 

CHRYSERMUS  (Xp6<r*pnot),  an  ancient  phy- 
sician, who  lived  probably  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.  c, 
a*  he  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Heracleides  of  Ery- 
thrae  (Gal.  De  Differ.  Pulu  iv.  10,  vol.  viii.  p. 
743),  perhaps  also  of  Apollonius  Mus,  who  was  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides.  (Strab.  xiv.  1,  p.  182, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  His  definition  of  the  pulse  has  been 
preserved  by  Galen  (/.  c  p.  741),  as  also  one  of 
bis  medical  formulae  (De  Compo*.  Medieam.  sec. 
Lots.  ix.  2,  vol  xiiL  p.  243),  and  an  anecdote  of 
him  is  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiricus  (Pyrrhon. 
Hypotyp.  L  14.  §  84),  and  copied  into  Cramer's 
Anecd.Graec  vol.  in.  p.  412,  where  for  'Epvatpftot 
we  should  read  Xpvotpftos.  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  {H.  N.  xxii.  32.)         [W.  A.G.] 

CHRYSES  (XpAnrO.  1.  A  son  of  Ardys  and 
a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chryse.  He  was  the  father 
of  Astynome  (Chryseis),  and  when  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  offering  a  rich  ransom  for  the 
liberation  of  his  daughter,  he  was  treated  by  Aga- 
memnon with  harsh  words.  Chryses  then  prayed 
to  Apollo  for  vengeance,  and  the  god  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  which  did  not  cease 
raging  until  Calchaa  explained  the  cause  of  it,  and 
Odysseus  took  Chryse'is  back  to  her  father.  (Horn. 
//A  10,  Ac) 

2.  A  son  of  Agamemnon  or  Apollo  by  Astynome. 
When  Agamemnon  restored  ABtynome  to  her  fa- 
ther, she  was  with  child,  and,  on  giving  birth  to  a 
boy,  she  declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo,  and 
called  him  Chryses.  Subsequently,  when  Orestes 
and  Iphigeneia  fled  to  Chryses  on  their  escape  from 
Tauris,  and  the  latter  recognized  in  the  fugitives 
his  brother  and  sister,  he  assisted  them  in  killing 
king  Thoas.  (Hygin.  Fab.  120,  Ac.) 

3.  A  son  of  Minos  and  the  nymph  Pareia.  He 
lived  with  his  three  brothers  in  the  island  of  Paros, 
and  having  murdered  two  of  the  companions  of 
Heracles,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  latter. 
(Apollod,  ii.  5.  §  9,  iiL  1.  §2.) 
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4.  A  ion  of  Poseidon  and  Chrysogeneia,  and 
fether  of  Minyas.  (Paus.  ix.  36.  §  3.)     (L.  S.] 

CHRYSES  (X/kiotji),  of  Alexandria,  a  skilful 
mechanician,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.  (Procop.  dt  Aedif.  Jut- 
tin.  m.  S.)  [P.  S.] 

CIIRYSIPPUS  (Xfwtwnroj),  a  son  of  Pelops 
by  the  nymph  Axioche  or  by  Danais  (Plut.  Pa- 
raiL  Hid.  Gr.  et  Rom.  33),  and  accordingly  a  step* 
brother  of  Alcathous,  Atrcus,  and  Thyestes.  While 
•till  a  boy,  he  was  carried  off  by  king  Laiue  of 
Thebes,  who  instructed  him  in  driving  a  chariot. 
(A  polled,  iii.  5.  §  5.)  According  to  others,  he  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  during  the  contests  cele- 
brated by  Pelops  (Hygin.  Fab.  271);  but  Pelops 
recovered  him  by  force  of  arms.  His  step-mother 
Hippodameia  hated  him,  and  induced  her  sons 
Atreus  and  Thyestes  to  kill  him  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  Chrysippus  was 
killed  by  his  father  Pelops  himself.  ( Paus.  vi  20. 
§  4 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  85 ;  SchoL  ad  Thucyd.  i.  9.) 
A  second  mythical  Chrysippus  is  mentioned  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  1.  §5).  [L.  S,] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (X^Vnrwor).  1.  Of  Tyana, 
a  learned  writer  on  the  art  of  cookery,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  on  the  art  of  making  bread  or 
sweetmeats,  is  called  by  Athenaeus  <r<xpds  we/iita- 
toAo^m,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  latter  author.  One  of  his 
works  treated  specially  of  the  art  of  bread-making, 
and  was  entitled  'AproKovux&s.  (A then.  iii.  p. 
1 1 3,  xiv.  pp.  647,  c,  648,  a.  c.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  'IraXucd, 
(Plut  ParaU.  A  fin.  c  28.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  learned  freedman  of  Cicero, 
who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  his  son  in  B.  c 
52;  but  as  he  left  3'oung  Marcus  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  determined  to 
declare  his  manumission  void.  As,  however,  we 
And  Chrysippus  in  the  confidence  of  Cicero  again 
in  B.  c.  48,  he  probably  did  not  carry  his  threat 
into  effect.  (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  4,  5,  ad  Att.  vii. 
2,5,11.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  VETTIUS,  a  freedman  of 
the  architect  Cyrus,  and  himself  also  an  architect. 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  14,  ad  Att.  xiii.  29,  xiv.  9.) 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpfoarwos),  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, son  of  Apollonius  of  Tarsus,  but  born  himself 
at  Soli  in  Cilicia.  When  young,  he  lost  his  pater- 
nal property,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Cleanthes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
school  Some  say  that  he  even  heard  Zona,  a  pos- 
sible but  not  probable  statement,  as  Zeno  died  B.c 
264,  and  Chrysippus  whs  born  B.  c  280.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  without  considerable  hesitation,  as  we  hear 
that  he  studied  the  Academic  philosophy,  and  for 
some  time  openly  dissented  from  Cleanthes.  Dis- 
liking the  Academic  scepticism,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle,  that 
knowledge  is  attainable  and  may  be  established  on 
certain  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first  person  who 
based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reason- 
ing, so  that  it  was  said,  M  if  Chrysippus  had  not 
existed,  the  Porch  could  not  have  been"  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  183),  and  among  the  later  Stoics  his 
opinions  had  more  weight  than  those  of  either  Zeno 
or  Cleanthes,  and  he  was  considered  an  authority 
from  which  there  was  no  appeal.    He  died  fi.  c. 


207,  aged  73  (Laert.  L  &),  though  Vskriiu  Mn> 
mas  (viii.  7.  §  10)  says,  that  he  lived  uHps*  W. 
Various  stories  are  handed  down  bj  tradfin  to 
account  for  his  death— as  that  he  died  mt*  lit  rf 
laughter  on  seeing  a  donkey  eat  tigs  or  tiu:  ''fell 
sick  at  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  died  five  day*  tfn. 

With  regard  to  the  worth  of  Chrruppti  u  1 
philosopher,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ritter  that,  asp* 
of  the  common  statement  that  he  differed  m  sne 
points  from  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  (Cic.  J  W.iLil), 
he  was  not  in  truth  so  much  the  aatbor  ef  ut 
new  doctrines  as  the  successful  opponent  of  these 
who  dissented  from  the  existing  Stoic  syttea,  mi 
the  inventor  of  new  arguments  in  iu  nspm. 
With  the  reasoning  of  his  predecessor*  hf  ifpnr* 
to  have  been  dissatisfied,  from  the  storv  ut  ha  tell- 
ing Cleanthes  that  be  only  wished  to  lesn  the 
principles  of  his  school,  and  would  hunvlf  rrr-tsV 
arguments  to  defend  them.    Iksides  his  ttrajghe 
against  the  Academy,  he  felt  very  ittuph/tst 
dangerous  influence  of  the  Epicurean  lystea ;  «i 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  seductive  intoeset 
of  their  moral  theory,  he  seems  to  hive  wished  a 
some  degree  to  popularise  the  Stoic  doctrine,  ssd 
to  give  to  the  study  of  ethics  a  more  prtmo-t: 
place  than  was  consistent  with  his  eutentst,  list 
physics  (under  which  he  included  the  whole  sacs* 
of  theology,  or  investigations  into  the  zjuk  a" 
God)  was  the  highest  branch  of  philosophy.  Tks 
is  one  of  the  contradictions  for  which  be  »  !*• 
proached  by  Plutarch,  whose  work  Dt  Skm^' 
Jicjmijiiautiu  is  written  chierly  against  his  ibms- 
sistencies,  some  of  which  are  important*  «tv 
merely  verbal    The  third  of  the  ancient  diwss 
of  philosophy,  logic  (or  the  theory  of  the  wiss* 
human  knowledge),  was  not  considered  byCkry- 
sippus  of  the  same  importance  as  it  had  sfstsss 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  he  followed  the  If 
cureans  in  calling  it  rather  the  organ  urn  of  p&&** 
phy  than  a  part  of  philosophy  itself.  He  wsi  ii» 
strongly  opposed  to  another  opinion  of  Aritwk. 
vis.  that  a  life  of  contemplative  solitade  is 
suited  to  the  wise  man — considering  this  »  s*rt 
pretext  for  selfish  enjoyment,  and  extoOisg  1 1» 
of  energy  and  activity.  (Plut.  dt  Stok.  As.  a) 

Chrysippus  is  pronounced  by  Cicero  (de>* 
Dcor.  in.  10)  *•  homo  sine  dubio  versuta*,  eto> 
dus,"  and  the  same  character  of  quickness  s*i 
sagacity  was  generally  attributed  to  hits  by  t** 
ancients.    His  industry  was  so  great,  last  a* 
said  to  have  seldom  written  less  than  500  ls« 
a-day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  7<tf  **** 
These  however  seem  to  have  consisted  very 
of  quotations,  and  to  have  been  undistiajss*^ 
for  elegance  of  style.    Though  none  of  then  s? 
extant,  yet  his  fragments  are  much  more  wm&A 
than  those  of  his  two  predecessors.   H»  «fa^lB* 
was  profound,  he  is  called  by  Cicero  (Is**,  l  4-S 
**in  omni  historia  curiosus,'*  and  be  appear*  w  b* 
overlooked  no  branch  of  study  except  mstsesatt1 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  were  neglected  JJ 
the  Stoics  till  the  time  of  Posidonios.  Hi*  ^ 
for  analysing  and  refuting  fallacies  and  soph*** 
subtleties  was  derived  from  the  Megsriaa*  {Pa'- 
Stoic  Hep.  x.)  :  in  the  whole  of  this  branch  * 
reasoning  he  was  very  successful,  and  ha*  iff* :  - 
mcrous  treatises  on  the  subject,  t.g.  wepl  t»> 
-rrufff(MV%  wtpi  A«{tW,  K.  T.  A.    (Diog.  Lseft^ 
192,  193.)    He  was  the  inventor  of  the  kind  « 
argument  called  Sorites.  (CJirwfpi  acrrnu,  Pen. 
&4vu80.)    In  person  he  was  so  slight,  ihstss 
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statue  in  the  Cerameicus  was  hidden  by  a  neigh- 
booring  figure  of  a  bone ;  whence  Carneadcs,  who, 
u  bead  of  the  Academy,  bore  him  no  great  good- 
will, gave  him  the  soubriquet  of  Kpttyixwoi. 

(Orefli,  Ohoui.  TmlL  ii.  p.  144;  Ritter,  Ge»- 
ck*dt*  der  PUL  xi.  5,  1 ;  Brucker,  Hid.  Crit.  PUL 
u.  ii.  9,  2  ;  Bagnet,  de  Chrynppi  vita,  doctrina  ct 
refyaw  Comment,  Loran.  182*2 ;  Petersen,  PhUo- 
t-n-kiar  Chrystfyp^te  Fundaments,  Alton.  1827.) 
The  general  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is 
gjrea  under  Zeno.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (XpAnwwor),  the  name  of 
^v^ral  physicians,  who  hare  been  frequently  con- 
founded together,  and  whom  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  Of  Cnidos,  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  same 
name,  who,  however,  lived  about  a  century  later. 
He  was  the  son  of  Erineus  (Diog.  Laert.  wiii.  89), 
aud  must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c.,  as 
b?  was  a  contemporary  of  Praxagoras  (Cebv.  Lte 
M«L  Preef.  Kb.  L  p.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxvi.  6),  a 
t-ipil  of  Eudorus  of  Cnidos  and  Philistion  (Diog. 
Laert  1 c\  father  of  Chrysippus  the  physician  to 
I'toleaiy  Soter  (id.  vii.  186),  and  tutor  to  Era- 
ristiatas  (id.  L  c  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  S ;  Galen, 
De  Ven.  Sect  adv.  Erandr.  c.  7,  vol.  xi.  p.  171), 
Aristoiftnes  (id.  De  Ven.  ted.  adv.  Eraddr.  Horn. 
Otg.  c  2,  et  De  Cur.  Rat.  per  Ven.  Sect,  c  2, 
vol  ri  pp.  197,  252),  Medius  (id.  to*/.),  and  Me- 
troaorus.  (Sext,  Ernpir.  cent.  Mathem.  i.  12,  p. 
?71,  ed.  Fabric)  He  accompanied  his  tutor 
LjAuxxu  into  Egypt  (Diog.  LaeVt,  viii.  87),  but 
'  >tliing  more  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  not  now  ex- 
tant, and  Galen  says  (De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Erasi*tr. 
Rom  Dtg.  c  5,  voL  xi.  p.  221),  that  even  in  his 
time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Several 
of  his  medical  opinions  are,  however,  preserved  by 
Galen,  bv  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted  and  re- 
f erred  to.  (De  Ven.  Sett.  adv.  Eratidr^  fa  voL 
a  pp.  149,  .fee,  171,  &c,  197,221,  &c.) 

The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  b.  c  323 — 283, 
»d  was  falsely  accused,  scourged,  and  put  to 
death,  but  on  what  charge  is  not  mentioned.  (Diog. 
vii.  186.) 

3.  A  pupil  of  Erasiatratus  (Diog.  Laert.  vii  1 86), 
who  Kiust  have  lived  therefore  in  the  third  century 
*•  c.  Some  persons  think  he  was  the  author 
'■■  the  work  De  Brxunca,  **  On  the  Cabbage," 
nentisDed  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  33)  and  Plinius 
Valerianui  (De  Med.  iv.  29),  but  this  is  quite 
ascertain. 

4.  A  writer  on  Agriculture,  rewpyuref,  mention- 
ed by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii  1 86),  and  distin- 
r  ^hed  by  him  from  the  pupil  of  Erasi  stratus. 

5.  A  follower  of  Asclepiades,  who  must  there- 
^att  (if  Asclcpiades  of  Bithynia  be  the  person 
meant)  have  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  c  One 
»f  his  works  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurclianus  (De 
Mori.  Qtrou.  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  a  physician  of  the 
■■at  name  is  mentioned  by  him  in  several  other 
lattagH  (pp.  99,  107,  323,  376),  but  whether  the 
*we  person  be  meant  in  each  passage  is  uncertain. 

A  native  of  Cilicia,  who  may  perhaps  have 
hwQ  the  tutor  of  Athenaeus  (who  was  also  born 
is  Cflkia),  as  Galen  calls  him  the  great-grandfather 
«f  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatid.  (De  LHf.  Puis.  ii. 
10,  vol  viiL  p.  631.)  He  lived  probably  about 
of  the  Christian  aera.  [  W.  A.  G.] 
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CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpwriwwot),  a  native  of  Cap- 
padocia,  was  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  Chrysippus  had  two  brothers, 
Cosmas  and  Gabriel,  all  of  whom  received  a  learned 
education  in  Syria,  and  were  afterwards  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  abbot  Euthymius  at  Jerusalem. 
There  Chrysippus  took  orders  and  became  0 econo- 
mic in  the  **  Monasterium  Laurae,"  praefect  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  and  custos  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  office  which  he  held 
during  ten  years.  He  wrote  many  works  on  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  his  style  is  at  once  elegant 
and  concise  ;  but  his  productions  are  lost  except  a 
treatise  entitled  w  Homilia  de  Sancta  Deipara," 
which  is  contained  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
second  volume  of  "Auctuarius  Duceanus,"  and 
some  fragments  of  a  small  work  entitled  44  Enco- 
mium Theodori  Martyris,"  which  are  extant  in 
Eustathius  Constantinopolitanus  **  Liber  de  Statu 
Vitae  Functorum."  (Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  vol.  i.  p. 
357.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOBERGES,  LUCAS  (Aowedj  Xpvao- 
eipyns),  an  important  writer  on  the  Canon  law 
and  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects,  was 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  1155, 
presided  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  b  1166, 
and  died  in  1 167.  His  works  are  mostly  lost,  and 
only  some  fragments  are  printed.  Thirteen  "  De- 
ere ta  Synodal  ia"  are  contained  in  Leunclavius, 
u  Jus  Graeco-Homanum."  They  treat  on  important 
subjects,  as,  for  instance,  No.  2.  M  De  Clericis  qui 
se  immiscent  saecularibus  Negotiis ;"  No.  4.  **  De 
indecoris  et  scenicis  Ritibus  sanctorum  notariorum 
Fes  to  abrogandis;n  No.  13.  **  Ne  Clerici  turpi - 
lucra  fiant,  aut  medici,"  &c  A  Greek  poem  in 
iambic  verses,  and  another  poem  on  fasting,  both 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
are  attributed  to  Chrysoberges,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  fasting  at  the  request  of 
a  lady,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople. 

One  Maxim  us  Chrysoberges,  who  lived  about 
1400,  wrote  u  0 ratio  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti,"  dedicated  to  the  Cretans,  and  which  is 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  second 
voL  of  Leo  Allatius,  tt  Graecia  Orthodoxa."  (Cave, 
Hid.  Liter,  ii.  p.  390,  ad  an.  1155;  Fabric.  DM. 
Graec.  xi.  pp.  338,  339,  ix.  679.)        [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOCE'PHALUS,  MACA'RIUS  (Ma- 
Kapios  Xpwoo*«'<pa\oj),  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  great  repute.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation :  Cave  says 
that  it  is  not  correctly  known  ;  Oudin  thinks  that 
he  lived  about  a.  d.  1290;  but  Fabricius  is  of  opi- 
nion that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
would  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  condemnation 
of  Baiiaam  and  Gregorius  Acindynus  took  place  in 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1351,  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  prelates,  among  whom  there 
was  Macarius,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  original  name  of  Chrysoccphalus  was 
Macarius,  and  he  was  also  archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  he  was  called  Chrysoccphalus  because,  hav- 
ing made  numerous  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
fathers,  he  arranged  them  under  different  heads, 
which  he  called  xowro*  KopaAcua,  or  **  Golden 
Heads."  Chrysoccphalus  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning :  his  works,  which  were  very  numerous, 
were  entirely  on  religious  subjects,  and  highly  es- 
J  in  his  day  ;  but  only  one,  of  comparatively 
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small  importance,  the  uOratio  in  Exaltationera 
Sanctae  Crucis"  has  been  published,  with  a  Ijatin 
translation,  by  Grctaerua,  in  hi»  great  work  "  De 
("nice."  The  most  important  work  of  Cbrysoce- 
phalus  is  his  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  in  three 
volumes,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  twenty 
books.  Only  the  first  volume,  containing  twenty 
books,  is  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  (Cod.  Baronianus; 
it  is  entitled  'Efifryifcrij  tit  ri  koto"  MaT0iuoi>  aywr 
Eiayyiktor,  vvKKcyuoxi  ica)  uwriducra  KtpaXai- 
mS£s  rapd  Mcucaplov  MwrpoiroAfTov  *iAa3«A<p«iaT 
tow  XpvffOK*<pdkov,  Ac)  Fabricius  gives  the  pro- 
oemiam  to  it,  with  a  Latin  translation.  The  most 
important  among  his  other  works  are  M  Orationes 
XIV.  in  Festa  Ecclesiae,"  u  Expositio  in  Canones 
Apostolorum  et  Conciliorura,"  which  be  wrote  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  u  Magnum  Alphabetum,"  a 
Commentary  on  Lucas,  so  called  because  it  is  di- 
vided into  as  many  chapters  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  viz.  twenty-four ;  it  is  extant  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  is  inscribed  ZdayytKiKuv  Stumor 
fafidrwy  XpveoKi<poXot  ffwrMHiffw  ivQi&t  reartivis 
Mcurapo*  ♦•AaB«Acp«taj,  6  outirtft  rfjt  fxaxapiat 
TptdXos,  Fabricius  gives  the  prooemium,  **  Cosmo- 
genia,"  a  Commentary  on  Genesis,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  **  Cosmo- 
gcnia,M  and  the  second  "  Patriarchae."  The  MS. 
works  of  Chrysocephalus  were  nearly  all  known  to 
Gretserua,  and  still  more  so  to  Leo  Allatius,  who 
often  refers  to  them,  and  gives  some  fragments  or 
passages  of  them  in  his  works  **  De  Concilio  Flo- 
rcntino,  ad  versus  Creightonium,"  **Diatriba  de 
Script.  Symeon.,H  "Do  Psellis,"  &c  (Fabric. 
BibL  Orate  viii.  pp.  675 — 683  ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit 
•vol.  iL  d.  pp.  19,  20.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSO'CHOUS  (Xpwnxoo^  a  poor  man 
at  Alexandria,  who  may  have  lived  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ,  of  whom  a 
story  is  told  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus.  (De  Compos. 
Medicam.  xxiv.  60,  85,  pp.  664,  666.)  At  the 
age  of  thirty-two  he  lost  his  sight,  upon  which  he 
went  to  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  his  recovery.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  to  a  place  where  he  would  find  a 
written  paper,  which  contained  a  prescription  for 
making  an  eye-wash ;  by  means  of  which  he  was 
himself  restored  to  sight,  and  also  gained  a  large 
income  by  healing  others.  At  his  death  he  gave 
the  prescription  to  one  of  his  daughters,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CHRYSOCOCCES,  GEO'RGIUS  (r«ipyw,  6 
XpiMro«ro/«c<n)r),  was  a  learned  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  astronomy  and  mathematics.  It  would 
seem  that  Georgius  Chrysococces  is  identical  with 
Chrysococces  the  friend  of  Theodore  Gaza,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  for  some  time  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  and  saved  several  valuable  Greek 
MSS.  from  oblivion  or  destruction.  None  of  the 
works  of  Chrysococces  have  been  printed,  although 
their  publication  would  apparently  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  astronomy.  His  prin- 
cipal works  extant  in  MS.  are :  'E^ifyvm  «»* 
avvra^tw  rttv  T\*(XTOiV  ip  KtQaXaloit  ,  <rihr  rots 
' Atrr povoiiutoii  Siarypdfiiuur^  wed  TtwypcupiKoh 
srlralu',  **  Expositio  in  Constroctioncm  Pcrsarum 
per  Capita  47,  cum  Astronomicis  Designationibus, 
et  Geographicis  Tabulis,"  in  the  BibL  Ambrosiana. 
It  seems  that  this  work  is  the  same  which  we  find 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  under  the  title 
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Ttmpyiov  rov  XpwTou6iun)  rov  Iarpov  'Krrftro- 
fiuaL  There  is  another  Codex  in  the  same  library, 
intitlcd  Tfttpylov  iarpov  rov  XfwtroKo'iarq  rtpl  rjj 
(ifp^Mt  Tijf  $uJpas  rrjs  avAwt  avfvylas  »)Ai'« 
mil  <r«Aita*«  **  De  inveniendis  Syzygiis  Lmtsr 
solaribus  per  singulos  Anni  Menses."  In  u> 
Royal  Library  at  Madrid  is  Wis  5*T  Kuratnc*vitta> 
'Cipoa*t6wopy  ijrot  1 'AaTpoKaSor,  u  Quomodo  «•> 
struendum  sit  Horoscopium,  aut  AstroLabinia.''  A 
codex  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  iuscribed*E*5oo< 
fit  ri  'lovicuicdr  ilawripvyov,  "  Editio  et  Expositio 
Syntagmatis  Canonum  Astronomicorum  Judnc<- 
rum,"  is  attributed  to  Georgius  Chrysococce*,  wb-> 
has  also  left  a  MS.  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  written 
and  accompanied  with  scholia  by  himself,  in  tfct 
year  of  the  world  6844  (a.  d.  1336),  as  it  is  sail 
in  the  copy  of  this  work  which  was  formerly  is 
the  Bibl.  Palatina  at  Heidelberg,  whence  it  vss 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Spaniards,  and  kept  in  the 
Vatican  library  till  1815,  when  it  was  sent  bar-, 
to  Heidelberg  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
by  order  of  pope  Pius  VII.  It  is  doubtful  if 
Georgius  Chrysococces  is  the  same  Chrysocoaei 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Byxantine  empire,  of 
which  a  fragment  on  the  murder  of  saltan  Murad 
L  in  a.  d.  1389  is  given  by  Tabricius.  The  cm- 
plete  astronomical  works  of  Chrysococoea,  as  stattd 
above,  have  not  been  published,  bat  several  of  his 
Astronomical  and  Geographical  tables  have  been 
inserted  in  various  modern  works  on  Astronomy 
and  Geography.  (Fabric  BiU.  Grace  xiL  pp.  54 
57  )  ^ ) 

CHRYSO'GONUS  (Xpvtr&yoros.)  1.  A  ok- 
brated  player  on  the  flute,  who  dressed  in  a  sacred 
robe  (irvOuc*)  oroAif)  played  to  keep  the  no  wen  in 
time,  when  Alcibiadcs  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  Peiraeeus  on  his  return  from  baniahnient 
in  b.  c  407.  From  a  conversation  between  tk* 
father  of  Chrysogonua  and  Stratonicus,  reported  by 
Athenacus,  it  seems  that  Chrysogonus  had  a  broth  tr 
who  was  a  dramatic  poet.  ChrvRogonus  Kim* '.t 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  or  drama  entitled  IUAi- 
t«(o,  which  some  attributed  to  Epichannua.  (Atbea. 
xii.  p.  353,  d.,  viii.  p.  350,  e.,  xiv.  p.  648,  d.) 

2.  The  father  of  the  poet  Sam  us,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  devoted  servant  of  Philip  V.  of 
Maccdon.  (a  c.  220 — 179.)  He  was  employed 
by  Philip  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  posaesrc* 
great  influence  with  the  king,  which  he  seems  to 
have  exercised  in  an  honourable  manner,  fw 
Polybius  says  that  Philip  was  most  merciful  vh>* 
he  followed  the  advice  of  Chrysogonua.  (Polrb. 
v.  9,  97,  vii.  12,  ix.  23.) 

CHRYSO'OONUS,  L.  CORNF/L1US.  s«V 
vourite  froedman  of  Sulla,  purchased,  at  Sulla'* 
sale  of  the  goods  of  the  proscribed,  the  property  of 
S.  Roscius  Amerinus,  which  was  worth  230 
talents,  for  2000  denarii,  and  afterwards  sowed 
Roscius's  son,  who  was  also  named  a  Roseiw 
Amerinus,  of  the  murder  of  his  Gather,  (a.  c  W.) 
Cicero  pronounced  his  first  public  oration  in  cV 
fence  of  Roscius,  and  in  that  oration  we  hart  s 
powerful  picture  of  tho  profligate  character  of 
Chrysogonua.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
whether  in  this  proceeding  Chrysogonua  vrss,  a* 
Plutarch  affirms,  merely  the  instrument  of  SnEa. 
(Plut  Ck.  3;  Cic  pro  &  Rose.  A  met. ;  Plin. 
//.  A':  xxxv.  18.  s.  58.)  [P.  &] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  DEMETRIUS 
Tpiot  6  Xpvo6 Awpoi),  a  native  of  Thesaalonka,  wa* 
a  Greek  priest  renowned  as  a  theologian,  pbiW 
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phcr,  astronomer,  and  statesman.  His  uncommon 
talents  procured  him  an  introduction  to  John  Canta- 
cuzenus,  formerly  emperor  (John  VI.)  and  from 
]  355  a  monk.  Cantacuzcnus  recommended  him  to 
the  emperor  Manuel  1 1 .( 1 39 1 — 1 425 ),  by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  various  important  offices.  Manuel 
sent  him  on  several  occasions  as  ambassador  to 
foreign  courts.  One  hundred  letters  which  Chry- 
aoloras  wrote  to  that  emperor  are  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
Besides  these  letters,  Chrysoloras  wrote  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  entitled  AidAcYOi, 
such  as  M  Dialogus  adversus  Demetrium  Cydonium, 
pro  Nicolao  Cabasila  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti;"  **  Dialogus  contra  Latinos ;n  ••Enco- 
mium in  S.  Demetrium  Martyrem  **  Trac talus 
ex  Libris  Nib'  contra  Latinos  de  Processione  Spi- 
ritas  Sancti  ;**  **  Epistola  ad  Bariaamum  de  Pro- 
cessione Spiritus  Sancti,"  extant  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, probably  made  by  the  same  Barlaam  with 
his  own  refutation,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
Coloniensis  **  Homilue  de  Transfiguratione 
Christi  -  De  Sepulture  *  De  Rcsurrectione 
**  De  Annunciationa,'*  Ac.,  extant  in  MS.  in  dif- 
ferent libraries  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
44  Diiputatio  coram  Manuelc  Imperatore  inter 
Demetrium  Chrysoloram  et  Antonium  Asculanum 
de  Christi  Verbis,  Melius  ei  (Judae)  esset  si  natus 
non  fuisset,**  Ex  versione  Georgii  Trombae,  Flo- 
rence, 1618;  it  seems  that  the  Greek  text  of  this 
work  is  lost  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gnuc.  xi.  p.  411,  Ac. ; 
Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  vol.  u.  p  520.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOLORAS,  MANUEL  (Moswi)*  6 
X/nxrJAwpas),  one  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of 
his  time,  contributed  to  the  revival  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  western  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Greek  empire  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  sultan 
Bayaxtd  II.,  who,  however,  was  checked  in  his 
ambitious  designs  by  Timur,  and  being  taken 
prisoner  by  him,  died  in  captivity.  Before  this 
event,  and  probably  in  a.  d.  1389,  Manuel  Chry- 
aolora.  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  PaUeologu. 
to  some  European  kings  (among  others  to  the  Eng- 
lish), at  whose  courts  he  remained  several  years, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  undertake  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  unsuccessful,  for  the  western  princes  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Greek  emperor,  nor  in  his  pro- 
mises to  effect  the  union  of  the  Greek  with  the 
Latin  church.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  most  learned  Italians,  he  accepted 
their  proposition  to  settle  in  Italy  and  to  lecture 
on  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  This  he 
did  with  great  success  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan 
(1397),  Pavia,  and  Rome  :  his  most  distinguished 
pupils  were  Leonardo  Aretino,  I<eonardo  Bruni, 
Poggio  Bracciotini,  Filclfo,  Francisco  Strozzi,  and 
many  more.  His  renown  as  a  learned  priest  and 
eloquent  orator  were  so  great,  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  died  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival,  in  the  month  of  April,  1415. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Constance,  and  Aeneas  Sylvius  wrote  his  epitaph, 
which  is  given  in  the  works  cited  below. 

Manuel  Chrysoloras  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  on  various  topics,  which  are  ex- 
tant in  different  libraries  in  Italy,  France, Germany, 
and  Sweden.  Only  two  of  his  works  have  been 
viz-,  1.  "  Epiatolae  III  de  Comparator* 
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Veteris  ct  Novae  Romae,"  the  Greek  text  with  a 
Latin  version  by  Petrus  Lambecius,  appended  to 
**  Codices  de  Antiqnitatibus  Constantinop."  Paris, 
16G5,  fol.  These  letters  are  elegantly  written. 
The  first  is  rather  prolix,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor  John  Palacologus ;  the  second  to  John 
Chrysoloras ;  and  the  third  to  Demetrius  Chryso- 
loras. This  John  Chrysoloras,  the  contemporary  of 
Manuel  mid  Demetrius  Chrysoloras,  wrote  some 
treatises  and  letters  of  little  importance,  several  of 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  2.  'Ep^rrjuora  sive 
Quaestionea  ("that  is,  w  Gram  ma  tickles"),  printed 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  1488,  and  frequently 
reprinted  at  the  latter  end  of  that  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  This  is  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  one  of  the  first  that  circulated  in 
Italy.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec  xl  p. 409,  Ac)  [W.P.] 

CHRYSOPELEIA  (XpwrowiKiM),  a  hama- 
dryad who  was  one  day  in  great  danger,  as  the 
oak-tree  which  she  inhabited  was  undermined  by 
a  mountain  torrent.  Areas,  who  was  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood,  discovered  her  situation,  led 
the  torrent  in  another  direction,  and  secured  the 
tree  by  a  dam.  Chrysopelcia  became  by  Areas 
the  mother  of  Hiatus  and  Aphcidas.  (Apollod.  iu. 
9.  U  ;  Txetx.  ad  L^eopk.  480.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  JOANNES  (Xpvo6aro- 
Mot,  golden-mouthed,  so  sumaroed  from  the  power 
of  his  eloquence),  was  born  at  Antioch,  most  pro- 
bably a.  d.  347,  though  the  dates  344  and  354 
have  also  been  given.  His  father  Secundus  was  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  his  mother  An- 
thusa  was  left  a  widow  soon  after  his  birth.  From 
her  he  received  his  first  religious  impressions,  so 
that  she  was  to  him  what  Monica  was  to  Angustin, 
though,  unlike  Angustin,  Chrysostom  from  his 
earliest  childhood  was  continually  advancing  in 
seriousness  and  earnestness  of  mind,  and  underwent 
no  violent  inward  struggle  before  he  embraced 
Christianity.  To  this  circumstance,  Neander 
(Kirchtwjeach.  iii.  p.  1 440,  Ac.)  attributes  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  his  doctrine,  his  strong  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  belief  or  unbelief  rests  with  ourselves, 
and  that  God's  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 
own  wish  to  receive  it,  Libanius  taught  him  elo- 
quence, and  said,  that  he  should  have  desired  to 
see  him  his  successor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christians 
had  not  stolen  him.  Before  his  ordination,  he  re- 
tired first  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  and  after- 
wards to  a  solitary  cavern,  where  he  committed  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  In  this  cavern  he 
so  injured  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
bishop  Metctius,  a.  D.  381,  who  had  previously 
baptized  him,  and  afterwards  presbyter  by  Flavia- 
nus,  successor  to  Meletius,  a.  P.  386.  At  Antioch 
his  success  as  a  preacher  was  so  great,  that  on  the 
death  of  Nectarius,  archbishop  of  Constantinople, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  Eutropius,  minis- 
ter to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  the  selection  was 
readily  ratified  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  im- 
perial city,  a.  D.  397.  The  minister  who  appointed 
him  was  a  eunuch  of  infamous  profligacy,  and 
Chrysostom  was  very  soon  obliged  to  extend  to 
him  the  protection  of  the  church.  Tribigild,  the 
Ostrogoth,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  Gainas,  the 
imperial  general,  who  hated  and  de»piscd  Eutropius, 
threatened  Constantinople  itself  by  his  armies,  and 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  peace  the  head  of  Eu- 
tropius, who  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral. 
While  he  was  grovelling  in  terror  at  the  altar, 
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Chrysostom  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  by  hia  elo- 
quence saved  his  life  for  the  time,  though  it  was 
afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 

The  sermons  of  the  archbishop  soon  gave  great 
offence  at  Constantinople.  The  tone  of  his  theology 
was  always  rather  of  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal 
kind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man will  increased  his  indignation  at  the  immora- 
lity of  the  capital.  He  was  undoubtedly  rash  and 
violent  in  his  proceedings,  and  the  declamatory 
character  of  his  preaching  was  exactly  adapted  to 
express  the  stern  morality  of  his  thoughts.  He 
was  also  disliked  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of 
living,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  diverted  the 
revenues  of  his  see  from  the  luxuries  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  them,  to  humane  and 
charitable  objects.  Many  of  the  worldly-minded 
monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  became  his  enemies,  and  at 
their  head  appeared  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself, 
who  held  her  husband's  weak  mind  in  absolute 
subjection.  His  unpopularity  was  spread  still  more 
widely  in  consequence  of  a  visitation  which  he  held 
in  Asia  Minor,  two  years  after  his  consecration,  in 
which  he  accused  several  bishops  of  simony  and 
other  gross  crimes,  and  deposed  thirteen  of  them. 
(Comp.  Horn.  iii.  m  Ad.  Apod.)  Meanwhile,  a 
contest  had  arisen  in  Egypt  between  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  certain  monks  of  Ni- 
tria,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Origcn.  At 
their  head  were  four  of  one  family,  known  as  the 
Tail  Brothers  (eUJeA^ol  /uucpof),  against  whom 
Theophilus  seems  to  have  been  prejudiced  by  a 
strictly  private  quarrel.  (Palladia*,  ap.  Chrysost. 
ed.  Montfauc.  voL  xiiL)  He  excommunicated  them, 
and  they  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
sought  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  and  of  the 
empress.  A  long  dispute  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  Theophilus,  by  artfully  working  on  the 
simplicity  of  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  and 
other  prelates  hostile  to  the  opinions  of  Origen, 
prejudiced  them  against  Chrysostom  as  implicated 
in  the  charge  of  heresy  with  which  those  views  had 
recently  been  branded  by  a  synod.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  summoned  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  Nitrian  monks, 
became  his  warm  friend  when  she  saw  in  him  her 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom ;  and 
he  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  East  not  as  an  ac- 
cused person,  but  as  the  judge  of  its  archbishop. 
But  the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chry- 
sostom the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  as  it  was  thought 
tin  safe  to  hold  a  synod  against  him  within  the 
city,  it  was  summoned  to  meet  on  an  estate  at 
Chalcedon,  called  the  oak,  whence  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  <rvvolos  wpds  r^v  Ip&v,  The  accusations 
against  him  were  various ;  his  inhospitulity  was 
especially  put  forward  (Sn  n)*  <pi\oltvicw  wertl, 
fiopoctrfay  dmnfo'foW,  Sri  fioVoj  iaSlti,  dawr&s 
{W  KvftAafrw  /Ji©V,  Phot  Cod.  59),  and  the  charge 
of  Origen  ism  was  used  to  blind  the  better  part  of 
the  assembly.  Before  this  council  Chrysostom 
steadily  refused  to  appear,  until  four  bishops,  noto- 
riously his  enemies,  were  removed  from  it,  who  are 
called' by  Isidore  of  Peluaium  (i.  162)  otrtpyoi  H 
udKKov  awax6<TTarai  with  Theophilus.  He  was 
therefore  deposed  for  contumacy,  forty-five  bishops 
subscribing  his  sentence,  to  which  was  added  a 
hint  to  the  emperor,  that  his  sermons  against 
Eudoxia  subjected  him  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 
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At  first  he  refused  to  desert  the  flock  whica  God 
had  entrusted  to  him ;  but  on  hearing  thai  tine 
was  a  danger  of  an  insurrection  in  hi*  fraoz,  be 
retired  from  Constantinople,  to  which  he  wm  re- 
called in  a  few  days  by  a  hasty  message  frao  the 
empress,  whose  superstitious  fears  were  sknwd 
by  an  earthquake,  which  the  enraged  people  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  divine  anger  at  hu  haauh- 
ment    But  in  two  months  after  his  return  he  nt 
again  an  exile.  The  festivities  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  near  tie  ctiht- 
dral  had  disturbed  the  worshippers,  and  proralud 
an  angry  sermon  from  the  archbishop,  »ho,  «n 
hearing  that  this  had  excited  anew  the  ennutT  «f 
the  empress,  began  another  sermon  with  this  tut- 
dium: — "Herodias  again  rages,  once  more  be 
dances,  she  again  requires  the  head  of  John."  Tt» 
offence  Eudoxia  could  not  forgive.    A  new  irtad 
of  Eastern  bishops,  guided  by  the  advice  of  TW 
philus,  condemned  Chrysostom  for  resuming  ha 
functions  before  his  previous  sentence  had  brei 
legally  reversed,  and  he  was  hastily  conveyed  to 
the  desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  on  the  borJtn  vt 
I  anuria,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia. 

Chrysostom 's  character  shone  even  more  hrightir 
in  adversity  than  it  bad  done  in  power.   Id  sp« 
of  the  inclement  climate  to  which  he  was  buushei 
and  continual  danger  from  the  neighbourhood  «f 
I  saurian  robbers,  he  sent  letters  full  of  enceosp- 
ment  and  Christian  faith  to  his  friends  at  Cccsaa- 
tinople,  and  began  to  construct  a  scheme  for  spread 
ing  the  gospel  among  the  Persians  and  Gx*. 
He  met  with  much  sympathy  from  other  chorcki, 
especially  the  Roman,  whose  bishop.  Innocent,  if 
clared  himself  his  warm  friend  and  supporter.  AH 
this  excited  jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  is  tlx 
summer  of  a.  d.  407  an  order  came  for  his  waoi 
to  Pityua,  in  Pontus,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
East- Roman  empire.    But  the  fatigue*  of  hi*  jac 
ney,  which  was  performed  on  foot  under  a  burac* 
sun,  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  at  Gataw 
in  Pontus,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.    His  hr. 
words  were  those  of  Job, — 5o^a       ee?  wsVrf 
«vtKfv,  and  formed  a  worthy  conclusion  of  s  li:V 
spent  in  God's  service.    His  exile  nearly  caused  i 
schism  at  Constantinople,  where  a  party,  assri 
after  him  Johannists,  separated  from  the  ebewv. 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successes.  TVj 
did  not  return  to  the  general  communion  tnl  a.  ^ 
438,  when  the  archbishop  Proclns  prevailed  oa  *ie 
emperor  Thcodosius  II.  to  bring  back  the  boaei  rf 
Chrysostom  to  Constantinople,  where  they  »trt 
received  with  the  highest  honours,  the  etopera 
himself  publicly  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  beam 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and  Etxkxo. 
Chrysostom,  as  we  learn  from  his  biographer*,  «*» 
short,  with  a  large  bald  head,  high  forehead,  aoEf » 
cheeks,  and  sunken  eyes.    The  Greek  church  om- 
brates  his  festival  Nov.  13,  the  Latin,  Jan.  27. 

The  works  of  Chrysostom  are  most  vofamian 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies  on  different  parts  d 
Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  pmcocr. 
2.  Commentaries,  by  which,  as  we  I  earn  frees 
das,  he  had  illustrated  the  whole  of  the  Rbk. 
though  some  of  them  afterwards  perished  in  a  fa* 
at  Constantinople.    3.  Epistles  addressed  to  a  gre* 
number  of  different  persons.    4.  Treaties  as  va- 
rious subjects,  e.  g.  the  Priesthood  (six  book*!. 
Providence  (three  books),  Ac   5.  Liturgie*.  i*f 
the  homilies,  those  on  St  Paul  are  superior  to  acy- 
thing  in  ancient  theology,  and  Thomo*  Aqvaa* 
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laid,  that  he  would  not  accept  the  whole  city  of 
Para  for  those  on  St.  Matthew,  delivered  at  An- 
tiock,  x.  a  390-397.  The  letters  written  in  exile 
hire  been  compared  to  those  of  Cicero  composed 
under  similar  circumstances ;  but  in  freedom  from 
Tanity  and  selfishness,  and  in  calmness  and  resig- 
nation, Chrysostom's  epistles  are  infinitely  superior 
to  Cicero's.  Among  the  collection  of  letters  is  one 
from  the  emperor  Honorius  to  his  brother  Arcadius 
is  defence  of  Chrysostom,  found  in  the  Vatican, 
and  published  by  Darouius  and  afterwards  by 
■Montfuwan. 

The  merits  of  Chrysostom  as  an  expositor  of 
Saiptarc  are  very  great.  Rejecting  the  allegorical 
interpretations  which  his  predecessors  had  put 
upon  it,  be  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  text 
grammatically,  and  adds  an  ethical  or  doctrinal 
application  to  a  perspicuous  explanation  of  the 
wo*.  The  first  example  of  grammatical  interpre- 
tation had  indeed  been  set  by  Origen,  many  of 
*hote  critical  remarks  are  of  great  merit ;  but 
CtnTaottoin  is  free  from  his  mystical  fancies,  and 
cuite  u  veil  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
NVw  Testament  The  Greek  expositors  who  fol- 
I'Ted  him  have  done  little  more  than  copy  his 
tiplaxiau'ons.  The  commentary  of  Theodoret  is  a 
faithfui  compendium  of  Chrysostom's  homilies, 
«2d  w  also  are  the  works  of  Theophylact  and 
OctuBenioa,  so  much  so  that  to  those  who  wish  to 
pin  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  his  critical 
tows,  the  study  of  the  two  latter  may  be  recom- 
twaded  as  perfectly  correct  compilers  from  their 
awte  prolix  predecessor. 

Of  Chrysostom's  powers  as  a  preacher  the  best 
trideuce  is  contained  in  the  history  of  his  Ufe; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  produced  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  hearers,  and  while  we 
di**at  from  those  who  have  ranked  him  with 
Itasosthrne*  and  Cicero,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
power  of  his  language  in  expressing  moral  in- 
dignation, and  to  sympathise  with  the  ardent  love 
all  that  is  good  and  noble,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
al>wrvtng  faith  in  the  Christian  revelation,  which 
pervade  his  writings.  His  faults  are  too  great 
dtfuseness  and  a  love  of  metaphor  and  ornament. 
11c  often  repelled  with  indignation  the  applause 
with  which  his  sermons  were  greeted,  exclaiming, 
u  The  place  where  you  are  is  no  theatre,  nor  are 
roi}  now  sitting  to  gaze  upon  actors.**  (Horn.  xviL 
Matt.  viL)  There  are  many  respects  in  which  he 
shtwi  the  superiority  of  his  understanding  to  the 
&atral  feelings  of  the  age.  We  may  cite  as  one 
►ample  the  fact,  that  although  he  had  been  a 
nw.k,  he  was  far  from  exalting  monachism  above 
fie  active  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  (See  Horn. 
r'il  in  Heb.  iv. ;  Horn.  vii.  in  Ephes.  iv.)  "  How 
(ball  we  conquer  our  enemies,**  he  asks  in  one  place, 
"if  some  do  not  busy  themselves  about  goodness  at 
ill.  while  those  who  do  withdraw  from  the  battle  ?** 
'.If'jm.  vi.  in  1  Cor.  iv.)  Again,  he  was  quite  free 
fr'm  the  view  of  inspiration  which  prevailed  at 
\irxandria,  and  which  considered  the  Bible  in 
•uch  a  sense  the  word  of  God,  as  to  overlook  al  to- 
rt tier  the  human  element  in  its  composition,  and 
•ie  difference  of  mind  and  character  in  its  authors. 
Variations  in  trifles  he  speaks  of  as  proofs  of  truth 
Htm.  L  in  Matth.) ;  so  that  he  united  the  prm- 
-pal  intellectual  with  the  principal  moral  element 
tecessary  for  an  interpretator  of  Scripture,  a  critical 
i*bit  of  mind  with  a  real  depth  of  Christian  fecl- 
»£.   At  the  same  time  he  was  not  always  free 


from  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  speaking  often  of 
miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs,  conse- 
crated oil,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  exorcism,  nor  does  he  always  express 
himself  on  some  of  the  points  already  noticed 
with  the  same  distinctness  as  in  the  examples 
cited  above.  His  works  are  historically  valuable 
as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  and  the  luxurious  licence  which  dis- 
graced the  capital  (See  Jortin,  Ecdes.  Hist,  iv. 
p.  169,  &c) 

The  most  elaborate  among  the  ancient  authori- 
ties for  Chrysostom's  Ufe  are  the  following : — 
1.  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  whose  work 
(a  dialogue)  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
at  Venice  a.  n.  1533,  and  in  the  original  text  at 
Paris  in  1680.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Montfaucon's 
edition  of  Chrysostom's  works,  vol.  xiiL  2.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (lib.  vi.),  Sozo- 
menus  (lib.  viii.),  Theodoret  (v.  27 ).  3.  The  works 
of  Suidas  ('IworKnt),  and  Isidore  of  Pelusiura  (ii. 
EpisL  42),  besides  several  others,  some  published 
and  some  in  MS.,  of  which  a  list  will  be  found  in  Fa- 
bricius  (DM.  Grate.  voL  viil  pp.  456-460).  Among 
the  more  modern  writers  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
Krasmus  (vol.  iii.  Ep.  1 1 50.  p.  1 331,  &c,  ed.  Lugd. 
Bat),  J.  Frederic  Meyer  (Ckrytostomus  Luthera- 
ns, Jena,  1680),  with  Hack's  reply  (S.  J.  Chry- 
softomus  a  Lutheranismo  vindicator,  1683),  Cave 
(Script.  Ecd.  Hist.  Litter,  vol.  i.),  Lardner  (CWf- 
bilUy  of  the  Gospel  Hist,  part  ii.  vol.  x.  c  118), 
Tilleroont  ( M (moires  Ecdtsuufiqttes,  voL  xi.  pp.  1  — 
405,  &c),  and  Montfaucon,  his  principal  editor. 
Gibbon's  account  (Decline  and  Fall,  xxxil)  is 
compiled  from  Palladius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theo- 
doret, Tillemont,  Erasmus,  and  Montfaucon.  But 
the  best  of  all  will  be  found  in  Neander  (Kirchen- 
gesch.  ii.  3,  p.  1 440,  &c),  who  has  also  published  a 
serrate  life  of  Chrysostom. 

Chrysostom's  works  were  first  published  in  Latin 
at  Venice  in  1503,  Comment,  impenta  et  studio 
Bernardini  Stagvini  Tridinensis  et  Gregorii  de 
Gregoriis.  Several  editions  followed  at  Basle,  also 
in  Latin,  and  in  1523  the  Homilies  on  Genesis  were 
translated  there  by  Oecolampadius  (Hauschein). 
In  1536  his  works  were  published  at  Paris,  but 
the  most  famous  edition  which  appeared  in  that 
city  was  cura  Front onis  Ducaei,  1613,  whose 
translation  is  much  commended  by  Montfaucon. 
In  Greek  were  first  published  at  Verona,  1529, 
the  Homilies  on  St  Paul's  Epistles,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Bishop  of  Verona,  with  a  preface  by  Do- 
natus,  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  In  1 6 1 0- 
1 3,  the  most  complete  collection  of  Chrysostom's 
works  which  had  yet  appeared  was  published 
at  Eton  by  Norton,  the  king's  printer,  under 
tbe  superintendence  of  Henry  Savil,  in  8  vols. : 
this  edition  contained  notes  by  Casaubon  and 
others.  In  1609,  at  Paris,  F.  Morell  began  to 
publish  the  Greek  text  with  the  version  of  Ducaeus, 
a  task  which  was  completed  by  Charles  Morell  in 
1633.  Of  this  edition  the  text  is  compiled  from 
that  of  Savil,  and  that  of  an  edition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament,  published  at 
Heidelberg  by  Coramelin,  1591—1603.  In  1718 
-38  appeared,  also  at  Paris,  the  editio  optima  by 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  in  13  vols,  folio.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  different 
works,  has  prefixed  to  most  of  them  a  short  dis- 
sertation on  the  circumstances  under  which  it  wa» 
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written,  with  an  inquiry  into  its  authenticity,  and 
has  added  very  much  hitherto  unpublished,  to- 
gether with  the  principal  ancient  lives  of  Chrysos- 
toin.  Montfaucon  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
was  assisted  by  others  of  his  order.  Of  separate 
works  of  Chrysostom  the  editions  and  translations 
arc  almost  innumerable.  Erasmus  translated  some 
of  the  homilies  and  commentaries ;  and  the  edition 
of  two  homilies  (those  on  1  Cor.  and  1  Thess.  iv.) 
w  Gr.  Lat  interprete  Joanne  Cheko,  Cantabrigiensi, 
Londini,  ap.  Reyner  Vuolfuin.  1543"  is  interest- 
ing as  the  first  book  printed  with  Greek  types  in 
England.  Some  of  the  homilies  are  translated  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers  now  publishing  at  Ox- 
ford, and  those  on  St.  Matthew  bare  been  re- 
cently edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Field,  Fellow  of 
Trin.  ColL  Cambridge.  The  number  of  MSS.  of 
Chrysostom  is  also  immense :  the  principal  of  these 
are  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna  (to  which  collection  two  of  great 
value  were  added  by  Maria  Theresa),  and  that  of 
St.  Mark  at  Venice.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  DION.  [Dion.] 

CH RYSOTH EMIS  (XpwriSifus).  There  are 
four  mythical  females  of  this  name  (Hygin.  Fab. 
170,  Poet.  Astr.  ii.  25;  Diod.  v.  2*2;  Horn.  II  ix. 
287),  and  one  male,  a  son  of  Cat-manor,  the  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Tarrha  in  Crete.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  poet,  and  to  bare  won  the  first  victory  in 
the  Pythian  games  by  a  hymn  on  Apollo.  (Paus. 
x.7.§2.)  [L.S.] 

CH  RYSOTH  EMIS  (Xpwrd^m)  and  BUTE/- 
1.1  DAS  (EvrtKi&as),  statuaries  of  Argos,  made  in 
bronze  the  statues  of  Damaretus  and  bis  son  Thr-o- 
pompuR,  who  were  each  twice  victorious  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  victories  of  Demaretus  were 
in  the  65th  and  66  th  Olympiads,  and  the  artists 
of  course  lived  at  the  same  time  (a.  c.  520  and  on- 
wards). Pausanias  describes  one  of  the  statues, 
and  quotes  the  inscription,  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  artists,  and  which  described  them  as 
ri\yay  tltarts  \k  vpcniptav,  which  appears  to 
mean  that,  like  the  early  artists  in  general,  they 
each  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  art  was  here- 
ditary, (x.  6.  §  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSUS  (Xpwrrfi),  the  fourteenth  (or  thir- 
teenth) of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Nebrus,  the  brother  of  Gnosidicus, 
and  the  father  of  Elaphus ;  and  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  in  the  island  of  Cos.  During  the 
Crissaean  war,  while  the  Amphyctions  were  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Crissa  in  Phocis,  the  plague 
broke  out  among  their  army.  Having  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  consequence,  they  were 
directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  **  the  young  of  a  stag, 
together  with  gold,"  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  Nebrus  and  Chrysus.  They  accordingly 
persuaded  them  both  to  join  the  camp,  where 
Chrysus  was  the  first  person  to  mount  the  wall  at 
the  time  of  the  general  assault,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  mortally  wounded,  a  c.  591.  He  was 
buried  in  the  hippodrome  at  Delphi,  and  worship- 
ped by  the  inhabitants  as  a  hero  (dwyifa*).  (Thes- 
sali  Oratia,  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  836, 
&c.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CHTIIO'NIA  (X9ovia\  may  mean  the  subter- 
raneous, or  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
protectress  of  the  fields,  whence  it  is  used  as  a 
surname  of  infernal  divinities,  such  as  Hecate 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  148;  Orph.  Hymn.  35.  9), 
Nyx  (Orph.  Hymn.  2.  B),  and  Melinoc  (Orph. 


CHUMNUS. 

Hymn.  70.  1 ),  but  especially  of  Demeter.  (Ifmd. 
ii.  123;  Orph.  Hymn.  S9.*12;  Artemid.  ii.  15; 
Apollon.  Rhod-  iv.  987.)  Although  the  name,  in 
the  case  of  Demeter,  scarcely  requires  explanation, 
yet  mythology  relates  two  stories  to  account  (or  it 
According  to  one  of  them,  Clymenus  and  CbthooB. 
the  children  of  Phoroneus,  founded  at  Hennioot  a 
sanctuary  of  Demeter,  and  called  her  Chibouk 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders.  (Pam.  ii. 
35.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Argive  legend,  Donets 
on  her  wanderings  came  to  Argolis,  where  she  tnt 
ill-received  by  Colontas.  Chthonia,  his  daughter, 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  father's  conduct,  and, 
when  Colontas  and  his  house  were  burnt  by  the 
goddess,  Chthonia  was  carried  off  by  her  tatia- 
mione,  where  she  built  a  sanctuary  to  Dnwto 
Chthonia,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Chtho- 
nia in  ber  honour.  (Paus.  ii.  35.  §  3 ;  DicLafAtL 
$.  v.  XWrw.)  A  third  mythical  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollodorus  (iii.  15.  §  1).  [LSl] 
CHTHO'NIUS  (XMrios)  has  the  same  tneaninr 
as  Chthonia,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  god*  «f 
the  lower  world,  or  the  shades  (Horn.  //.  ix.  Iii ; 
Hesiod.  Op.  435 ;  Orph.  Hymn.  17.  3,  69.  2,  Ar- 
gon. 973),  and  to  beings  that  are  considered  a» 
earth-born.  (Apollod.  iii.  4.  §  1  ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 

iv.  1398.)    It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 

of  the  land,"  or  w  native  divinities."  (Apoita. 
Rhod,  iv.  1322.)  There  are  also  several  mythical 
personages  of  the  name  of  Chthonius.  (Apollod.  ti. 
1.  §  5,  iii.  4.  §§  1,  5;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  441 ;  IM- 

v.  53 ;  Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)  [L&) 
CHUMNUS,  GEORGIUS,  a  native  of  Car- 
dace  or  Chandacc,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  bred 
most  probably  during  the  later  period  of  the  Greek 
empire.  He  wrote  a  history  in  verse,  beginno* 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  going  down  » 
the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  kings  of  Jodafs. 
which  is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  tt 
Vienna,  and  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Join 
Suzzo  (Susius)  at  Constantinople,  (Fabric  BH- 
Grace  xii.  p.  43 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  P.  a 
13.)  [W.  P.] 

CHUMNUS,  MICHAEL,  a  Graeco-ftasu 
jurist  and  canonist,  who  was  notnophyiax,  ssd 
afterwards  metropolitan  of  Thetsalonica.  H;  « 
said  by  Pohl  (ad  Suarcs.  tfotit.  Basil.  p!38.t. 
[a.])  to  have  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in  tU 
time  of  Nicephorus  Blemmydas  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  have  been  the  author  of  »■ 
rious  works.  He  is  cited  by  Mat.  Blartarri 
(Leunc.  J.  G.  R.  i.  pp.  482,  487),  and  is  kM«rn 
by  a  short  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  refcu**- 
ship  (wtpt  rwf  fiaXaapiUH'  [qu.  0a0(imr]  rip  c*r 
ytnlas),  inserted  in  the  collection  of  Leunels- 
vius  (i.  p.  519).  Ry  Sua  rex  (who  errotwcu&J 
identifies  Chumnus  and  Domnus),  Churonu*  i> 
mentioned  among  the  scholiasts  upon  the  Basil** 
(Notit.  Basil.  §  42),  but  this  seems  to  be  an  f nw- 
(Docking,  Institutional,  Bonn,  1843,  L  p.  108,  a 
48;  Hcimbach,  de  Basil.  Orig.  p.  87.)  [J.T.0.1 

CHUMNUS,  NICETHORUS,  renowned » 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine,  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  13th  and  in  the  beginuiog  o< 
the  1 4th  century.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  belonged  undoubtedly  to  «w 
of  the  first  families  in  the  Greek  empire.  Envy- 
ing the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  emper* 
Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  elder,  he  was  iikxw 
sively  appointed  pracfect  of  the  Canicletu,  keeper 
of  the  imperial  seal-ring,  and 
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darcha,  and  hi*  merits  were  so  great,  that  as  early 
as  1295  Andronicus  asked  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Irene,  for  one  of  his  sons,  John  Palaeologus, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  same  year. 
During  the  unfortunate  ciril  contest  between  An- 
dronicus the  elder  and  his  grandson,  Andronicus 
the  younger,  Chumnus  remained  faithful  to  his 
imperial  patron,  and  for  some  time  defended  the 
town  of  Thessalonica,  of  which  ho  was  p  mo  feet, 
against  the  troops  of  Andronicus  the  younger, 
whom  he  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  It  seems 
that  Chumnus  had  more  influence  and  did  more  for 
the  support  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  than  any 
other  of  the  ministers  of  this  unfortunate  emperor. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Chumnus  took  orders 
and  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he  lived  under 
the  name  of  Nathanael,  and  occupied  himself  with 
literary  pursuits.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  we  must  presume  that  he 
died  after  1330,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
the  younger. 

Nicephorus  Chumnus  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works  and  treatises  on  philosophical,  religious, 
ecclesiastical,  rhetorical,  and  legal  subjects,  none  of 
which  hare  ever  been  printed ;  they  are  extant  in 
MS.  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Paris.  We  give  the  titles  of  some  of  them  as 
they  stand  in  Latin  in  the  catalogues  of  those  li- 
braries :  u  Confutatio  Dogmatis  de  Proccssione 
Spirit  us  Sancti **  Sermo  in  Christi  Transfigura- 
tionem  ;n  **Symbuleuticus  de  Justitia  ad  Thessalo- 
nicenses,  et  Urbis  Encomium M  Ex  Imperatoris 
Decreto,  ut  Judices  jurejurando  obligentur,  ad 
Munus  sancte  obenndum u  Encomium  ad  Impe- 
ratorem  "  (Andronicum  II.)  ;  **  Querela  adversus 
Niphonem  ob  male  administratara  Patriarchatus 
sui  Provinriam ;**  "  Oratio  funebris  in  Theoleptum 
Metropolitam  Philadelphiae "Ad  Impcratorem 
de  Obitu  Despotae  et  Filii  ejus,"  a  letter  to  Andro- 
nicus II.  the  elder,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
despot  John,  who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter 
of  Chumnus ;  44  De  Cbaritate,  erga  Proximum,  et 
omnia  reliquenda  at  Christum  seqnamur,  &c. 
**  De  Mnndi  Nature -  De  Primis  et  Simplicibus 
Corporibus 44  Quod  Terra  quum  in  Medio  sit, 
infra  se  nihil  habeat ;"  *»  Quod  neque  Materia  ante 
Corpora,  neque  Formae  scorsim,  sed  haec  ipsa 
siruul  constent;**  **  Contra  Plotinum  de  Anima 
rational]  Quaestiones  variae,  ubi  de  Metempsychosi, 
de  Bclluis,  otrum  Intellectu  praeditae  sint,  nec  ne, 
de  Corporum  Resurrectione,  et  aliis  disseritur ;" 
**  De  Anima  sensitiva  et  vegetiva u  Quod  ncn 
impossibilc  sit,  etiam  secundum  physices  Rationes, 
collocatam  esse  Aquam  in  Finnamento,  turn,  quum 
Orbis  Terrarum  creatus  sit,  eamque  ibi  esse  et 
perpetuo  manerc,"  &c.  There  are  also  extant 
44  Oratio  in  Laudem  Imperatoris  Andronici  Senioris," 
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and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  various  subjects, 
several  of  which  seem  to  be  of  great  interest  for 
history,  while  others,  as  well  as  the  works  cited 
above,  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  civilization  in  the  middle 
ages.  (Fabric  MM.  Grace  voL  vii.  pp.  675,  676 ; 
Cave,  Hid.  IJter.  vol.  it.  p.  494,  ad  an.  1320; 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  lib.  vii.  p.  1 68,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cantacuzcnus,  lib.  i.  p.  45,  ed.  Paris.)  [VV.  P.] 

C.  CICEREIUS,  the  secretary  (*m6a)  of  the 
elder  Scipio  Africanus,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship  in  B.  c  174  along  with  Scipio's  son, 
but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  obtaining  more  votes 
than  the  latter,  he  resigned  in  his  favour.  (VaL 
Max.  iv.  5.  §  3,  iii.  5.  £  2.)  Ciccreius  was,  how- 
ever, elected  praetor  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
173),  and  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  go  to  Corsica 
first,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island.  After  defeating  the 
Corsicans  in  battle,  he  granted  them  peace  on  the 
payment  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
next  year  (b.  c.  17*2)  he  sued  for  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  victory  in  Corsica,  and  when  this  was 
refused  by  the  senate,  he  celebrated  on  his  own 
authority  a  triumph  on  the  Alban  mount,  a  practice 
which  bad  now  become  not  unfrequent  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  the  Illyrian  king,  Gentius ;  and  in  a.  c. 
167  he  was  again  despatched  on  the  same  mission. 
In  the  year  before  (b.  c.  168)  he  dedicated  on  the 
Alban  mount  the  temple  to  Juno  Moncta,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  his  battle  with  the  Corsicans  five 
years  before.  (Liv.  xli.  33,  xliL  1,  7,  21,  26 
xlv.  17,  15.) 

CI'CERO,  the  name  of  a  family,  little  distin- 
guished in  history,  belonging  to  the  plebeian  Clau- 
dia gens,  the  only  member  of  which  mentioned 
is  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c. 
454.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  eicrr,  and  may  have  been  originally 


way  of  distinction  U 


individual 


celebrated  for  his  skill  in  raising  that  kind  of 
pulse,  by  whom  the  epithet  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  descendants.  Thus  the  designation  will 
be  precisely  analogous  to  Bulbui,  Falnta,  Lenttdus, 
Puo,  TuUro,  and  the  like.  [W.  R.] 

CI'CERO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Tullii. 
The  Tullii  Cicerones  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  settled  at  Arpinum,  which  received  tho  full 
franchise  in  B.  c  188;  but  they  never  aspired 
to  any  political  distinction  until  the  stock  was 
raised  by  the  great  orator  from  that  obscurity 
into  which  it  quickly  relapsed  after  his  death. 
His  genealogy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table. 

Married  Gratidia. 


2.  M.  Tnllius  Cicero. 
Married  Helvia, 
I 


ruin 


5.  M.  TCLUt'8  ClCBRO, 

the  orator. 
Married,  1.  Tercntia. 
2.  Publilia. 

I 


6.  Q.  Tullius  Cicero. 
Married  Pomponia. 


3.  L.  Tullius  Cicero. 


4.  L.  Tullius  Cicero, 


2x2 
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Tullia.  7.  M.  Tulliua 

Married,  1 .  C.  Piao  Frugi. 

2.  Furiua  Cnusipe*. 

3.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabclla, 
I 


Cicero. 


8.  Q.  Tulliua  Cicero. 


1.  M.  TutLius  Cicbro,  grandfather  of  the 
orator,  appears  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  his  own 
community,  and  rigorously  opposed  the  projects  of 
his  fellow-townsman  and  brother-in-law,  M.  Grati- 
dius,  who  had  raised  a  great  commotion  at  Arpi- 
num  by  agitating  in  favour  of  a  law  for  voting  by 
ttallot.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  consul 
M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  (b.c  1 15),  who  complimented 
Cicero  on  his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  would 
gladly  see  a  person  of  such  spirit  and  integrity 
exerting  his  powers  on  the  great  field  of  the  metro- 
polis, instead  of  remaining  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
country  town.  The  old  man  was  still  alive  at  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  grandson  (b.c.  106),  whom  be 
little  resembled  in  his  tastes,  for  he  was  no  friend 
to  foreign  literature,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  his 
contemporaries  were  like  Syrian  slaves,  the  more 
Greek  they  knew,  the  greater  scoundrels  they 
were,  (Cic  de  Leg.  iL  1,  iii.  16,  de  Orat.  ii.  66.) 

2.  M.  Ti'LLius  Cicbro.  son  of  the  foregoing, 
and  father  of  the  orator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  lived  upon  his  hereditary 
estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  near  the 
Junction  of  the  Fibrenus  with  the  Liria,  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  till  far  advanced  in  life,  when  he 
removed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his 
two  boys  Marcus  and  Quintus,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  house  in  the  Cannae.  His  reputation 
as  a  man  of  learning  procured  for  him  the  society 
and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  the  day,  especially  the  orators  M.  Antonius 
and  L.  Crassus,  and  the  jurists  Q.  Scaevola  and 
C.  Aculeo,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  being  married  to  the  sister  of  his  wife  H  el  via. 
Although  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by 
care  and  moderation  he  attained  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  tho  year  u.  c.  64,  while  his  son,  whose 
rapid  rise  he  had  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing, 
was  canvassing  for  the  consulship  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success.  (De  Leg.  ii.  1,  de  Oral,  ii.  1,  de 
Off.  iii.  19,  ad  Alt.  i.  6.) 

3.  L.  Tullii-8  Cicbru,  brother  of  the  foregoing. 
He  accompained  M.  Antonius  the  orator  to  Cilicia 
in  B.  c  1 03  as  a  private  friend,  and  remained  with 
him  in  the  province  until  his  return  the  following 
year.  He  must  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
after  this  period,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
his  nephew  many  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
pursuits  of  Antonius.  (De  Oral.  ii.  1.) 

4.  L.  Tullius  Cicbro,  son  of  the  foregoing. 
He  was  the  constant  own  pan  ton  and  schoolfellow 
of  the  orator,  travelled  with  him  to  Athens  in  B.C. 
70,  and  subsequently  acted  as  his  assistant  in  col- 
lecting evidence  against  Verres.  On  this  occasion 
the  Syracusans  paid  him  the  compliment  of  voting 
him  a  public  guest  (koepe$)  of  their  city,  and  trans- 
mitted to  him  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  this  effect 
engraved  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Lucius  died  in  B.  c 
68,  much  regretted  by  his  cousin,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  him.  (De  Fin.  v.  1,  e.  Verr.  iv.  11, 
61,  64,05,  ad  Att.  i.  5.) 


5.  M.  TuLLrus  Cicbro,  the  orator,  eldest  ion  d 
No.  2.  In  what  follows  we  do  not  intend  to  «itr 
deeply  into  the  complicated  political  transaction*  of 
the  era  during  which  this  great  man  floorUhfi 
except  in  so  far  as  he  was  directly  and  pertomLj 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  events.  The  com- 
plete history  of  that  momentous  crisis  must  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  this  article  with  the  bnpv 
phies  of  Anton i ur,  Auouirrra,  Brutcs,  Caeus. 
Catilina,  Cato,  Clodiits  Pulchbr  [Clacdu^J. 
Crabsur,  Lbpidus,  Pompbics,  and  the  otka 
of  the  day. 


1.  Biography  op  Cicbro. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  Jsntorr. 
106,  according  to  the  Roman  calendar,  at  that 
epoch  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the  tru 
time,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum.  No  trustworthy  anecdotes  have  ben 
preserved  with  regard  to  his  childhood,  for  link 
faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  gossiping  stories  col- 
lected by  Plutarch  of  the  crowds  who  were  wont 
to  flock  to  the  school  where  he  received  the  £nt 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  aeaar 
and  hearing  the  young  prodigy ;  bat  we  cue* 
doubt  that  the  aptitude  for  learning  displayed  by 
himself  and  his  brother  Quintus  induced  their  b- 
ther  to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  conducted  tho: 
elementary  education  according  to  the  advice  4 
L.  Crassus,  who  pointed  out  both  the  subject*  » 
which  their  attention  ought  chiefly  to  be  devofci 
and  also  the  teachers  by  whom  the  inforraatax 
sought  might  be  best  imparted.  These  inatractan 
were,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Q.  Aeliui  ti* 
grammarian  (Brtit.  56),  all  Greeks,  and  among:* 
number  was  the  renowned  Archiaa  of  Ano«i 
who  bad  been  living  at  Rome  under  the  protect*1 
of  LucuUus  ever  since  b.  c.  102,  and  seemt  to  hi" 
communicated  a  temporary  enthusiasm  for  his  »« 
pursuits  to  his  pupil,  most  of  whose  poetical  at- 
tempts belong  to  his  early  youth.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (a.  c  91)  Cicero  received  the  manly  go™, 
and  entered  the  forum,  where  he  listened  with  u* 
greatest  avidity  to  the  speakers  at  the  bar  sod  fna 
the  rostra,  dedicating  however  a  large  portion  d 
his  time  to  reading,  writing,  and  oratorical  tx> 
cises.  At  this  period  he  was  committed  by  bu 
father  to  the  care  of  the  referable  Q.  Mncwi 
Scaevola,  the  augur,  whose  side  he  scarcely  e*tf 
quitted,  acquiring  from  his  lips  that  acquaints** 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  the  pris- 
ciples  of  jurisprudence,  and  those  lessons  of  pracoal 
wisdom  which  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  h* 
future  career.  During  &  c.  89,  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  practice  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  which 
required  every  citizen  to  be  a  soldier,  he  served  h» 
first  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pompeiu*  Straba 
(father  of  Pompcius  Magnus),  then  engaged  « 
prosecuting  with  vigour  the  Social  war,  and  w» 
present  at  the  conference  between  his  conunsoto 
and  P.  Vcttius  Scato,  general  of  the  Marti,  hy 
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whom  the  Romans  had  been  signally  defeated,  a 
few  months  before,  and  the  consul  P.  Rutilius 
Lupus  slain. 

For  upwards  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  his  brief 
military  career  Cicero  made  no  appearance  as  a  public 
man.  During  the  whole  of  the  fierce  struggle  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  he  identified  himself  with  neither 
party,  but  appears  to  have  carefully  kept  aloof  from 
the  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  to  have  given  himself  up  with  in- 
defatigable perseverance  to  those  studies  which 
were  essential  to  his  success  as  a  lawyer  and  ora- 
tor, that  being  the  only  path  open  to  distinction  in 
the  absence  of  all  taste  or  talent  for  martial  achieve- 
ments. Accordingly,  during  the  above  period  he 
fin»t  imbibed  a  love  for  philosophy  from  the  dis- 
courses of  Phacdrus  the  Epicurean,  whose  lectures, 
however,  he  soon  deserted  for  the  more  congenial 
doctrines  instilled  by  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New 
Academy,  who  with  several  men  of  learning  had 
fled  from  Athens  when  Greece  was  invaded  by  the 
troops  of  Mithridates.  From  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
who  lived  and  died  in  his  house,  he  acquired  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  logic.  The  principles  of 
rhetoric  were  deeply  impressed  upon  his  mind  by 
Molo  the  Rhodian,  whose  reputation  as  a  forensic 
speaker  was  not  inferior  to  his  skill  as  a  teacher ; 
while  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  apply 
the  precepts  inculcated  by  these  rarious  masters  in 
declaiming  with  his  friends  and  compnmoivi,  some- 
times in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Greek,  bat  more  fre- 
quently in  the  latter  language.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  practise  composition,  for  he  drew  up  the  treatise 
"commonly  entitled  De  Invtntione  Rhctorica^  wrote 
his  poem  MaritU)  and  translated  Aratus  together 
with  the  Oeconomics  of  Xenophon. 

But  when  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  Marian  party,  and  the  business 
of  the  forum  had  resumed,  in  outward  appearance 
at  least,  its  wonted  course,  the  season  seemed  to 
have  arrived  for  displaying  those  abilities  which 
bad  been  cultivated  with  so  much  assiduity,  and 
accordingly  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Cicero  came 
forward  as  a  pleader.  The  first  of  his  extant 
speeches,  in  a  civil  suit,  is  that  for  P.  Quinctius 
(b.  c.  81),  in  which,  however,  he  refers  to  some 
previous  efforts;  the  first  delivered  upon  a  criminal 
trial  was  that  in  defence  of  Sex.  Roscius  of  Amelia, 
charged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonns,  a  freed- 
nian  of  Sulla,  supported,  as  it  was  understood,  by 
the  influence  of  his  patron.  No  one  being  dis- 
posed to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  all-powerful  dictator 
by  openly  advocating  the  cause  of  one  to  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  be  hostile,  Cicero,  moved  partly 
by  compassion  and  partly  by  perceiving  that  this 
was  a  noble  opportunity  for  commencing  his  career 
as  a  protector  of  the  oppressed  (see  de  Off.  ii.  14), 
and  establishing  at  considerable  apparent  but  little 
real  risk  his  character  as  a  fearless  champion  of 
innocence,  boldly  came  forward,  pronounced  a  most 
animating  and  powerful  address,  in  which  be  did 
not  scruple  to  animadvert  distinctly  in  the  strongest 
terms  upon  the  cruel  and  unjust  measures  of  the 
favourite,  and  by  implication  on  the  tyranny  of 
those  by  whom  be  was  upheld,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  acquittal  of  his  client  Soon  after 
(a.  c.  79)  he  again  came  indirectly  into  collision 
with  Sulla ;  for  having  undertaken  to  defend  the 
interests  of  a  woman  of  Arretium,  a  preliminary 
objection  was  taken  against  her  title  to  appear  in 
court,  inasmuch  as  she  belonged  to  a  town  the  in- 


habitants of  which  in  the  recent  troubles  had  been 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  But  Cicero 
denounced  the  act  by  which  she  and  her  fellow-citi- 
zens had  been  stripped  of  their  privileges  as  utterly 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  in  itself  null  and 
void,  and  carried  his  point  although  opposed  by  the 
eloquence  and  experience  of  Cotta.  It  does  not 
appear  probable,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch  to  the  contrary,  that  Cicero  experienced 
or  dreaded  any  evil  consequences  from  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Sulla,  whose  power  was  far  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  the  fiery  harangues  of  a 
young  lawyer,  although  other  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  for  a  while  to  abandon  the  field  upon 
which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously.  He  had 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  his 
constitution  was  far  from  being  vigorous  or  his 
health  robust.  Thin  almost  to  emaciation,  with  a 
long  scraggy  neck,  his  general  appearance  and 
habit  of  body  were  such  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
among  his  relations,  especially  since  in  addition  to 
his  close  application  to  business,  he  was  wont  to 
exert  his  voice,  when  pleading,  to  the  uttermost 
without  remission,  and  employed  incessantly  the 
most  violent  action.  Persuaded  in  some  degree 
by  the  earnest  representations  of  friends  and  phy- 
sicians, but  influenced  still  more  strongly  by 
the  conviction  that  there  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  his  style  of  composition  and  in  his 
mode  of  delivery,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
softened  and  tempered,  he  determined  to  quit  Italy 
for  a  season,  and  to  visit  the  great  fountains  of  arts 
and  eloquence.  Accordingly  (a  c  79)  he  repaired 
in  the  first  instance  to  Athens,  where  he  remained 
for  six  months,  diligently  revising  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  by  listening  to 
the  famous  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  studying  rhetoric 
under  the  distinguished  and  experienced  Deme- 
trius Syrus,  attending  occasionally  the  lectures 
of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  brother  Quintus,  of  his  cousin  Lucius 
and  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  whom  he  now 
cemented  that  close  friendship  which  proved  one 
of  the  chief  comforts  of  his  life,  and  which  having 
endured  unshaken  the  fiercest  trials,  was  dissolved 
only  by  death.  After  quitting  Athens  he  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  holding  fellowship 
during  the  whole  of  his  journey  with  the  most 
illustrious  orators  and  rhetoricians  of  the  East, — 
Menippus  of  Stratoniceta,  Dionysius  of  Magnesia, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  —  carefully  treasuring  up  the  advice  which 
they  bestowed  and  profiting  by  the  examples 
which  they  afforded.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this 
discipline  and  these  advantages,  he  passed  over  to 
Rhodes  (b.  c.  78),  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Posidonius,  and  once  more  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  Molo,  who  took  great  pains  to 
restrain  and  confine  within  proper  limits  the  ten- 
dency to  diffuse  and  redundant  copiousness  which 
he  remarked  in  his  disciple. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (a.  c.  77),  not  only  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  his  art  and  improved  by 
practice,  but  almost  entirely  changed.  His  general 
health  was  now  firmly  established,  his  lungs  had 
acquired  strength,  the  habit  of  straining  his  voice 
to  the  highest  pitch  had  been  conquered,  his  exces- 
sive and  unvarying  vehemence  had  evaporated,  the 
whole  form  and  character  of  his  oratory  both  in 
matter  and  delivery  had  assumed  a  steady,  sub- 
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dued,  com po ted,  and  well-regulated  tone.  Trans- 
cendant  natural  talenta,  developed  by  men  elaborate 
and  judicious  training  under  the  most  celebrated 
master*,  stimulated  by  burning  seal  and  sustained 
by  indomitable  perseverance,  could  tcarccly  fail  to 
command  success.  1IU  merit*  were  toon  discerned 
and  appreciated,  the  prejudice  at  first  entertained 
that  he  was  a  mere  Greekling,  an  indolent  man  of 
li  tters,  wm  quickly  dissipated ;  shyness  and  reserve 
were  speedily  dispelled  by  the  warmth  of  public 
applause ;  he  forthwith  took  his  station  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  judicial  orator*,  and  ere  long  stood 
alone  in  acknowledged  pre-eminence ;  his  most 
formidable  rivals,  Hortcn&ins,  eight  years  his  senior, 
and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  now  (a.  c.  76)  canvassing 
for  the  consulship,  who  had  long  been  kings  of  the 
bar,  haring  been  forced,  after  a  short  but  sharp 
contest  for  supremacy,  to  yield. 

Cicero  bad  now  reached  the  age  (of  30)  at  which 
the  laws  permitted  him  to  become  candidate  for 
the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  although 
comparatively  speaking  a  stranger,  and  certainly 
unsupported  by  any  powerful  family  interest,  his 
reputation  and  popularity  already  st«<>d  so  high,  that 
he  was  elected  (b.  c.  76)  quaestor  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  tribes.  The  lot  decided  that  he  should  serve 
in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Peducacu*,  praetor  of  Lily- 
baeum.  During  bis  tenure  of  office  (b.  c.  75)  he 
executed  with  great  skill  the  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  procuring  large  additional  supplies  of  corn 
for  the  relief  of  the  metropolis,  then  suffering  from 
a  severe  dearth,  and  at  the  same  time  displayed  so 
much  liberality  towards  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
and  such  courtesy  towards  private  traders,  that  he 
excited  no  jealousy  or  discontent,  while  he  main- 
tained such  strict  integrity,  rigid  impartiality,  and 
disinterested  self-denial,  in  all  branches  of  his  ad- 
ministration, that  the  delighted  provincials,  little 
accustomed  to  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues  in  the 
person  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  devised  unheard-of 
honours  to  testify  their  gratitude.  Some  of  the 
leading  weaknesses  in  the  character  of  Cicero,  in- 
ordinate vanity  and  a  propensity  to  exaggerate 
extravagantly  the  importance  of  his  services,  now 
began  to  shew  themselves,  but  they  had  not  yet 
acquired  such  a  mastery  over  his  mind  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  laughing  at  the  disappointment*  he 
encountered.  Thus  we  find  him  describing  with 
considerable  humour  in  one  of  his  speeches  ( pro 
Plane.  26)  the  exalted  idea  he  had  formed  at  this 
period  of  his  own  extraordinary  merits,  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied,  and  of  the  profound  sen- 
sation which  his  proceedings  must  have  caused  at 
Home.  He  imagined  that  the  scene  of  his  duties 
wan,  as  it  were,  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  gate  of  all  mankind  had  been  watching  his 
performances  ready  to  condemn  or  to  applaud. 
Full  of  the  consciousness  of  this  celebrity  he  land- 
ed at  PuteoH  (n.  c  74),  and  intense  was  his  mor- 
tification when  he  discovered  that  even  his  own 
acquaintance*  among  the  luxurious  crowd  who 
thronged  that  gay  coast  were  absolutely  ignorant, 
not  only  of  what  he  had  been  doing,  but  even  of 
where  he  had  been,  a  lesson,  he  tells  us,  which 
though  severe  was  most  valuable,  since  it  taught 
him  that,  while  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were 
bright  and  acute  their  ears  were  dull,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  mingling  with  the  people  and 
keeping  constantly  in  their  view,  of  frequenting 
assiduously  all  places  of  general  resort,  and  of  ad- 
mitting visitors  and  client*  to  his  presence,  under 
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any  circumstances,  and  at  all  hours,  however  in- 
convenient or  unseasonable. 

For  upwards  of  four  years  after  bis  return  v> 
Rome  in  the  beginning  of  u.  c  74,  the  lite  of 
Cicero  presents  an  entire  blank.    That  be  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  courts  of  law  is  certain,  for 
he  himself  informs  us,  that  he  was  employed  in  a 
multitude  of  causes  ( lirul.  92\  and  that  his  powers 
had  now  attained  to  the  full  vigour  of  maturity ; 
but  we  know  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  thnte 
orations,  except  perhaps  that,  »*  Pro  M.  Tulho,- 
some  important  fragments  of  which  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light.    Meanwhile,  Lncullus 
had  been  pressing  the  war  in  the  East  againtt 
Mithridates  with  great  energy  and  the  happiest 
results ;  the  power  of  Pompey  and  of  Crasso*  at 
home  had  been  steadily  increasing,  although  a  bad 
feeling  had  sprung  up  between  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  connected  with  the  final  sup- 
pression of  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus,  They, 
however,  discharged  harmoniously  the  dude*  of 
their  joint  consulship  (a.  c  70),  and  seem  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  interest*  to 
control  the  high  aristocrat ical  faction,  for  by  their 
united  exertion*  the  plebeian  tribunes  recovered 
the  vital  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  Sulla,  and  the  equites  were  once  more 
admitted  to  servo  as  judices  on  criminal  trial*, 
sharing  this  distinction  with  the  senate  and  the 
tribuni  aerarii.    In  this  year  Cicero  became  can- 
didate for  the  aedileship,  and  the  issue  of  the 
contest  was  if  possible  more  triumphant  than 
when  be  had  formerly  solicited  the  suffrage  of 
the  people,  for  he  was  chosen  not  only  by  a  ma- 
jority in  every  tribe,  but  carried  a  greater  num- 
ber of  votes  than  any  one  of  his  competitors.  A 
little  while  before  this  gratifying  demonstration 
of  public  approbation,  he  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  most  important  trial  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged — the  impeachment  preferred 
against  Verres,  for  misgovemment  and  complicated 
oppression,  by  the  Sicilians,  whom  he  had  ruled 
as  praetor  of  Syracuse  for  the  space  of  three 
(73—71.)    Cicero,  who  always  felt  much" 
inclined  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  defender 
than  in  the  invidious  position  of  an  accuser,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  conduct  this  cause  by  the  e&rcv^t 
'mi treaties  of  hi*  provincial  friends,  who  reposed 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  integrity  and 
good-will,  and  at  the  same  time  were  fully  alive  to 
the  advantage  that  would  be  secured  to  their  suit 
from  the  local  knowledge  of  their  advocate,  Tho 
most  strenuous  exertions  were  now  made  by  Verres 
backed  by  all  the  interest  of  the  Metelli  and  other 
powerful  families,  to  wrest  the  case  out  of  tho 
hands  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  defeated  the  at- 
tempt ;  and,  having  demanded  and  been  allowed 
110  days  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence, 
instantly  set  out,  accompanied  by  his  cousin 
Lucius,  for  Sicily,  where  he  exerted  himself  co 
vigorously,  that  he  traversed  the  whole  island  ia 
less  than  two  months,  and  returned  attended  by 
all  the  necessary  witnesses  and  loaded  with  docu- 
ments.   Another  desperate  effort  was  made  by 
Hortensius,  now  consul-elect,  who  was  counsel  far 
the  defendant,  to  raise  up  obstacles  which  mi.ht 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  trial  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  when  he  counted 
upon  a  more  favourable  judge,  a  more  corrupt  jury, 
and  the  protection  of  the  chief  magistrate* ;  but 
here  again  he  was  defeated  by  the  promptitnd* 
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2nd  deeiiion  of  his  opponent,  who  opened  the  ~ 
Terr  briefly  opon  the  fifth  of  August,  proceeded  at  | 
wjcv  to  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
pxfocu'on  of  the  depositions  and  other  papers, 
which  takes  together  constituted  a  mass  of*  testi- 
mony so  decisive,  that  Verres  gave  up  the  contest 
u  bopcJess,  and  retired  at  once  into  exile  without 
attempting  any  defence.    The  full  pleadings,  how- 
fv«.  which  were  to  hare  been  delivered  had  the 
trial  been  permitted  to  run  its  ordinary  course 
vert  subsequently  published  by  Cicero,  and  form, 
perhaps  the  proudest  monument  of  his  oratorical 
powen,  eihibitiag  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  Hupassing  genius  with  almost  inconceivable  in- 
dustry, of  brilliant  oratory  with  minute  accuracy 
of  inquiry  and  detail,  which  rendered  him  irresis- 
tible in  a  good  cause  and  often  victorious  in  a  bad 

The  most  important  business  of  his  new  office 
were  the  preparations  for  the  celebration 
<(  tie  Floraha,  of  the  Liberalia,  and  of  the  Ludi 
Rrtnioi  in  honour  of  the  three  divinities  of  the 
Upiud.   It  had  become  a  common  custom  for  the 
»*diles  to  lavish  enormous  sums  on  these  shows,  in 
tie  hope  of  propitiating  the  favour  of  the  multitude 
and  securing  their  support    Cicero,  whose  fortune 
*ju  rery  moderate,  at  once  perceiving  that,  even  if 
be  weie  to  ruin  himself,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
turn  to  vie  in  splendour  with  many  of  those  who 
w«?e  likely  to  be  his  rivals  in  his  upward  course, 
*ith  very  correct  judgment  resolved,  while  he 
i-iJ  nothing  which  could  give  reasonable  offence, 
'■'  f  'Uid  his  claims  to  future  distinction  solely  on 
wi'«c  talents  which  had  already  won  for  him  his 
i  rwot  elevation,  and  accordingly,  although  he 
abided  everything  like  meanness  or  parsimony 
n  the  games  presented  under  his  auspices  was 
^u&ljy  careful  to  shun  ostentation  and  profuse 
"peoditure. 

r  or  nearly  three  years  the  history  of  Cicero  is 
wun  a  blank,  that  is  until  the  close  of  b»  c.  67, 
*beu  he  was  elected  first  praetor  by  the  suffrages 
t  *H  the  centuries,  and  this  on  three  several  oc- 
uiioqs  the  comitia  having  been  twice  broken  off 
n  consequence  of  the  disturbances  connected  with 
ie  pasting  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  duties  of 
hi*  magistracy,  on  which  he  entered  in  January, 
l  c.  66,  were  two-fold.  He  was  called  upon  to 
wiide  in  the  highest  civil  court,  and  was  also  re- 
aired  to  act  as  commissioner  (quaestor)  m  trials 
*  extortion,  while  in  addition  to  his  judicial 
iinrtion*  he  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and 
uried  through  single-banded  the  defence  of  Clucn- 
a*.  in  the  moat  singular  and  interesting  cause 
Uein  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.  But  the 
o\t  important  event  of  the  year  was  bis  first  ap- 
arance  as  a  political  speaker  from  the  rostra, 
h<n  be  delivered  his  celebrated  address  to  the 
■ople  in  favour  of  the  Manilian  law,  maintaining 
ie  cause  of  Pompey  against  the  hearty  opposition 
the  senate  and  the  optimates.  That  his  conduct 
i  this  occasion  was  the  result  of  mature  delibem- 
>n  «re  cannot  doubt.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to 
*ern  his  real  motives  which  were  perhaps  not 
lite  so  pure  and  patriotic  as  his  panegyrist*  would 
ve  us  believe.    Hitherto  his  progress  in  so  far 


tooth  and  uninterrupted;  the  ascent  had  been 
ither  steep  nor  rough;  the  quaestorehip,  the 
rhkuhip,  the  praetorship,  had  been  gained  almost 
utout  a  struggle  :  but  the  great  prize  of  the  con- 
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sulship,  on  which  every  ambitious  hope  and  desire 
had  long  been  fixed,  was  yet  to  be  won,  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  most  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  (we  use  the 
word  in  the  technical  Roman  sense),  who  guarded 
the  avenues  to  this  the  highest  honour  of  the  state 
with  watc  hful  jealousy  against  the  approach  of  any 
new  man,  and  were  likely  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  an  obscure  muni- 
cipal knight.  Well  aware  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
move or  soften  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  these 
men  would  be  met,  if  not  by  open  hostility  and 
insult,  most  surely  by  secret  treachery,  he  resolved 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  popular 
faction,  whose  principles  he  detested  in  his  heart, 
and  to  rivet  their  favour  by  casting  into  the  scale 
of  their  idol  the  weight  of  his  own  influence  with 
the  middle  classes  bis  proper  and  peculiar  party. 
The  popularity  of  the  orator  rose  higher  than  ever ; 
the  friendship  of  Pompey,  now  certainly  the  most 
important  individual  in  the  commonwealth,  was 
secured,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  opera- 
tions in  the  East  smothered  if  it  did  not  extinguish 
the  indignation  of  the  senatorial  leaders  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  here  to  omit  adding  one  more  to  the 
almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  incredible  in- 
dustry of  Cicero.  It  is  recorded,  that,  during  his 
praetorship,  notwithstanding  his  complicated  en- 
gagements as  judge,  pleader,  and  politician,  he 
found  time  to  attend  the  rhetorical  school  of  An- 
tonius  Gnipho,  which  was  now  rising  to  great 
eminence.  (Suet  de  IUustr,  G'raram.  7  ;  Mac  rob. 
Sat.  iii.  12.) 

During  the  eighteen  months  which  followed  (65- 
64),  Cicero  having  declined  to  accept  a  province, 
kept  bis  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  one  great  object, 
and  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  watching 
every  event  which  could  in  any  way  bear  upon 
the  consular  elections.  It  appears  from  his  letters, 
which  now  begin  to  open  their  treasures  to  us 
that  he  had  six  competitors  of  whom  the  most 
formidable  were  C.  Antonius,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  orator,  who  perished  during  the  Marian  pro- 
scription, and  the  notorious  Catiline.  The  latter 
was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  observe  the  lawyer-like  coolness  with 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  his  guilt  being  as  clear  ;is 
the  noon-day  sun,  at  the  same  time  indicating  a 
wish  to  defend  him,  should  such  a  course  be  for 
his  own  interest,  and  expressing  great  pleasure  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  accuser  who  was  ready  to  betray 
the  cause,  and  the  probable  corruption  of  the 
judices  »  majority  of  whom  it  was  believed 
might  be  bought  over.  Catiline  was  however,  ac- 
quitted without  the  aid  of  his  rival,  and  formed  a 
coalition  with  Antonius  receiving  strenuous  assis- 
tance from  Crassus  and  Caesar,  both  of  whom  now 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  the  purtizan  of 
Pompey,  whose  splendid  exploits  filled  them  with 
increasing  jealousy  and  alarm.  That  Cicero  viewed 
this  union  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions  is 
evident  from  the  fragments  of  his  address  in  Toots 
Candida,  in  which  be  appears  to  have  dissected  aud 
exposed  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his  two  opponents 
with  the  most  merciless  severity.  But  his  fears 
proved  groundless.  His  star  was  still  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  he  was  returned  by  all  the  centuries  while 
his  colleague  Antonius  obtained  a  small  majority 
only  over  Catiline.  The  attention  of  the  new 
consul  immediately  after  entering  upon  office  (a.  c. 
63)  was  occupied  with  the  agrarian  law  of  Rullua, 
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with  regard  to  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter ;  in  quelling  the  tumults  excited  by  the 
enactment  of  Otho  ;  in  reconciling  the  descendants 
of  those  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the  civil  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured ;  in  defending  C.  Rabi- 
rius,  charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Saturn  in  us ;  in  bringing  forward  a  measure 
to  render  the  punishment  of  bribery  more  stringent ; 
in  checking  the  abuses  connected  with  the  nomi- 
nations to  a  Ugatio  libera  ;  and  in  remedying  va- 
rious defects  in  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
his  whole  thoughts  were  soon  absorbed  by  the 
precautions  required  to  baffle  the  treason  of  Cati- 
line. The  origin  and  progress  of  that  famous  plot, 
the  consummate  courage,  prudence,  caution,  and 
decision  manifested  throughout  by  Cicero  under 
circumstances  the  most  delicate  and  embarrassing, 
are  fully  detailed  elsewhere.  [Catilina.]  For 
once  the  nation  did  not  prove  thankless  to  their 
benefactor.  Honours  were  showered  down  upon 
him  such  as  no  citizen  of  Rome  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties  hailed  him  aa  the 
saviour  of  his  country ;  Catulus  in  the  senate,  and 
t'ato  in  the  forum,  addressed  him  as  **  parens 
patriae,"  father  of  his  father-land ;  thanksgivings 
in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods,  a  distinction 
heretofore  bestowed  only  on  those  who  had 
achieved  a  victory  in  a  field  of  battle ;  and  all 
Italy  joined  in  testifying  enthusiastic  admiration 
and  gratitude.  But  in  addition  to  the  open  and 
instant  peril  from  which  the  consul  had  preserved 
the  commonwealth,  he  had  made  a  grand  stroke  of 
policy,  which,  had  it  been  firmly  and  honestly  fol- 
lowed out  by  those  most  deeply  interested,  might 
have  saved  the  constitution  from  dangers  more  re- 
mote but  not  less  formidable.  The  equites  or 
monied  men  had  for  half  a  century  been  rapidly 
rising  in  importance  as  a  distinct  order,  and  now 
held  the  balance  between  tbe  optirnates  or  aristo- 
cratic faction,  the  members  of  which,  although  ex- 
clusive, selfish,  and  corrupt,  were  for  their  own 
sake*  steadfast  supporters  of  the  laws  and  ancient 
institutions,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  second 
Sulla,  even  had  he  been  one  of  themselves ;  and  the 
populares  or  democratic  faction,  which  had  degene- 
rated into  a  venal  rabble,  ever  ready  to  follow  any 
revolutionary  scheme  promoted  by  those  who  could 
stimulate  their  passions  or  buy  their  votes.  Al- 
though in  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  equites  were 
the  natural  allies  of  the  senate,  from  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, yet  unfortunately  the  long-protracted  struggle 
for  the  right  of  acting  as  judices  in  criminal  trials 
had  given  rise  to  the  most  bitter  animosity.  But 
when  all  alike  were  threatened  with  immediate 
destruction  this  hostility  was  forgotten  ;  Cicero 
persuaded  the  knights,  who  always  placed  confi- 
dence in  him  as  one  of  themselves,  to  act  heartily 
with  the  senate,  and  the  senate  were  only  too  glad 
to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  such  an  emergency. 
Could  this  fair  fellowship  have  been  maintained,  it 
must  have  produced  the  happiest  consequences; 
but  the  kindly  feelings  passed  away  with  the  crisis 
which  called  them  forth  ;  a  dispute  soon  after  arose 
with  the  farmers  of  the  Asiatic  revenues,  who  de- 
sired to  be  relieved  from  a  disadvantageous  con- 
tract; neither  side  shewed  any  spirit  of  fair  mutual 
concession  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  equites  making 
common  cause  with  their  brethren  became  violent 
And  unreasonable ;  the  senate  remained  obstinate, 
the  frail  bond  was  rudely  snapped  asunder,  and 
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Caesar,  who  had  viewed  this  alliance  with  no  small 
dissatisfaction,  contrived  to  paralyze  the  hands  of 
the  only  individual  by  whom  tbe  league  co 
been  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  Cicero  could  boast  of  having 
plished  an  exploit  for  which  no  precedent  could  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Rome.    Of  ignoble  birth, 
of  small  fortune,  without  family  or  connexions, 
without  military  renown,  by  the  force  of  bis  intel- 
lectual powers  alone,  he  bad  struggled  upwards, 
had  been  chosen  to  fill  in  succession  all  the  hish 
offices  of  the  state,  as  soon  as  the  laws  permitted 
him  to  become  a  candidate,  without  once  sustaining 
a  repulse ;  in  the  garb  of  peace  be  had  gained  a 
victory  of  which  tbe  greatest  among  his  predecessors 
would  have  been  proud,  and  had  received  tribute* 
of  applause  of  which  few  triumphant  generals  could 
boast  His  fortune,  after  mounting  steadily  though 
swiftly,  had  now  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
prosperity  and  glory ;  for  a  brief  space  it  remained 
stationary,  and  then  rapidly  declined  and  sank. 
The  honours  so  lavishly  heaped  upon  him,  instead 
of  invigorating  and  elevating,  weakened  and  de- 
based his  mind,  and  the  most  splendid  achievement 
of  his  life  contained  the  germ  of  his  humiliation 
and  downfal.    The  punishment  inflicted  by  order 
of  tbe  senate  upon  Lentulus,  Cethegua,  and  their 
aw»ociates,  although  perhaps  morally  justified  by 
the  emergency,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  tbe  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
which  solemnly  declared,  that  no  citizen  could  be 
put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  assembled  in  their  comitia;  and  for  this 
act  Cicero,  as  the  presiding  magistrate,  was  held 
responsible.    It  was  in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  con- 
suls had  been  armed  with  dictatorial  authority ; 
for,  although  even  a  dictator  was  always  liable  to 
be  called  to  account,  there  was  in  the  present  in- 
stance no  semblance  of  an  exertion  of  such  power, 
but  the  senate,  formally  assuming  to  themselves 
judicial  functions  which  they  had  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise, formally  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  which  they  had  no  right  to  pronounce. 
The  argument,  pressed  again  and  again  by  Cicero, 
that  the  conspirators  by  their  guilt  had  forfeited 
all  their  privileges,  while  it  is  virtually  on  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  stated  above,  is  in  itself  a 
mere  flimsy  sophism,  since  it  takes  for  granted  the 
guilt  of  the  victims — the  very  fact  which  no  tribu- 
nal except  the  comitia  or  commissioners  nominated 
by  the  comitia  could  decide.    Nor  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  who  secretly  favoured  the  traitors, 
long  in  discovering  and  assailing  this 
point.    On  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
nig  to  established  custom,  he  ascended  tbe  rostra 
to  give  an  account  to  tbe  people  of  the  events  of 
his  consulship,  Metellus  Celer,  one  of  tbe  new  tri- 
bunes, forbad  him  to  speak,  exclaiming,  that  the 
man  who  bad  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  withoat 
granting  them  a  hearing  was  himself  unworthy  of 
being  heard.  But  this  attack  was  premature.  Tbe 
audience  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  obligations 
and  their  recent  escape;  so  that  when  Cicero,  in- 
stead of  simply  taking  the  common  oath  to  which 
he  was  restricted  by  the  interposition  of  the  tri- 
bune, swore  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  city  from  ruin,  the  crowd  with 
one  voice  responded,  that  he  had  sworn  truly,  and 
escorted  him  in  a  body  to  bis  house  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  affection. 

Having  again  refused  to  accept  tbe  gov< 
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of  a  province,  an  employment  for  which  he  felt  no 
Tocation,  Cicero  returned  to  the  senate  as  a  private 
individual  (a.  c  62),  and  engaged  in  several  angry 
contests  with  the  obnoxious  tribune.  But  after 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  dispute*,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  Catiline  with  his  army  which 
followed  soon  after,  had  subsided,  the  eyes  of  men 
were  turned  away  for  a  while  in  another  direction, 
alt  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey, who  at  length  reached  Rome  in  the  autumn, 
louded  with  the  trophies  of  his  Asiatic  campaigns. 
Rut,  although  every  one  was  engrossed  with  the 
hero  and  his  conquests,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  object,  we  must  not  pass  over  an  event 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
which,  although  at  first  sight  of  small  importance, 
not  only  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  scandal  in  the 
city,  but  was  indirectly  the  source  of  misfortune 
and  bitter  suffering  to  Cicero.  While  the  wife  of 
Caesar  was  celebrating  in  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, then  praetor  and  pontifex  maximus,  the  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  from  which  male  creatures  were 
excluded  with  the  most  scrupulous  superstition,  it 
was  discovered  that  P.  Clod i us  Pulcher,  son  of 
Appius  (consul  h.  c  79),  had  found  his  way  into 
the  mansion  disguised  in  woman's  apparel,  ami, 
having  been  detected,  had  made  his  escape  by  the 
help  of  a  female  slave.  Instantly  all  Rome  was  in 
an  uproar.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the  senate, 
and  by  them  referred  to  the  members  of  the  ponti- 
fical college,  who  passed  a  resolution  that  sacrilege 
had  been  committed.  Caesar  forthwith  divorced 
his  wife.  Clodius,  although  the  most  powerful  in- 
terest was  exerted  by  his  numerous  relations  and 
connexions  to  hush  up  the  affair,  and  attempts 
were  even  made  to  stop  the  proceedings  by  vio- 
lence, was  impeached  and  brought  to  trial.  In 
defence  he  pleaded  an  alibi,  offering  to  prove  that 
he  was  at  Interamna  at  the  very  time  when  the 
crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed  ;  but  Cicero 
came  forward  as  a  witness,  and  swore  that  he  had 
met  and  spoken  to  Clodius  in  Rome  on  the  day  in 
question.  In  spite  of  this  decisive  testimony,  and 
the  evident  guilt  of  the  accused,  the  judices,  with 
that  corruption  which  formed  one  of  the  most  fatal 
symptoms  of  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  social 
fabric,  pronounced  him  innocent  by  a  majority  of 
"voices,  (a.  c.  61.)  Clodius,  whose  popular  talents 
and  utter  recklessness  rendered  him  no  insignificant 
enemy,  now  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against  Cice- 
ro, whose  destruction  from  thenceforward  was  the 
chief  aim  of  his  Ufe,  To  accomplish  this  purpose 
more  readily,  he  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship ;  but  to  effect  this  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place  that  he  should  be  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  family  by  means  of  a  special  law. 
This,  after  protracted  opposition,  was  at  length  ac- 
complished (b,  c.  60),  although  irregularly,  through 
the  interference  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  he 
was  elected  tribune  in  the  course  of  a  c  59. 

While  this  underplot  was  working,  the  path  of 
Cicero  had  been  far  more  thorny  than  heretofore. 
Intoxicated  by  his  rapid  elevation,  and  dazxlcd  by 
the  brilliant  termination  of  his  consulship,  his  self- 
conceit  had  become  overweening,  his  vanity  uncon- 
trollable and  insatiable.  He  imagined  that  the 
authority  which  he  had  acquired  during  the  late 
perilous  conjuncture  would  be  permanently  main- 
tained after  the  danger  was  past,  and  that  he  would 
be  invited  to  grasp  the  helm  and  steer  single-handed 
of  the  state.    But  be  slowly  and 
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fully  discovered  that,  although  addressed  with 
courtesy,  and  listened  to  with  respect,  he  was  in 
reality  powerless  when  seeking  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  such  men  as  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Caesar;  and  hence  he  viewed  with  the  utmost 
alarm  the  disposition  now  manifested  by  these 
three  chiefs  to  bury  their  former  jealousies,  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  aristocratic  leaders, 
who,  suspicious  of  their  ulterior  projects,  were  using 
every  art  to  baffle  and  outmanoeuvre  them.  Hence 
Cicero  also,  at  this  epoch  perceiving  how  fatal  such 
a  coalition  must  prove  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
earnestly  laboured  to  detach  Pompey,  with  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  but  somewhat  cold  intimacy, 
from  Caesar ;  but  having  failed,  with  that  unstea- 
diness and  want  of  sound  principle  by  which  his 
political  life  was  from  this  time  forward  disgraced, 
began  to  testify  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
triumvirs,  and  in  a  letter  to  Atticus(iL  5),  u.c.59, 
actually  names  the  price  at  which  they  could  pur- 
chase bis  adherence — the  seat  in  the  college  of 
nugurs  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Celer. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  conclude  any  satisfactory 
arrangement,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  expresses  his 
disgust  with  public  life,  and  longs  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  retire  from  the  world,  and  devote  himself 
to  study  and  philosophic  contemplation.  But  while 
in  the  letters  written  during  the  stormy  consulship 
of  Caesar  (a.  c.  59)  he  takes  a  most  desponding 
view  of  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  and  seems 
to  consider  slavery  as  inevitable,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  foreseen  the  storm  impending  over 
himself  individually ;  and  when  at  length,  after 
the  election  of  Clodius  to  the  tribuneship,  he  began 
to  entertain  serious  alarm,  he  was  quieted  by  posi- 
tive assurances  of  friendship  and  support  from 
Pompey  conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  enemy,  after  entering  upon 
office,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pledge  he  was 
said  to  have  given  to  Pompey  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  the  injury  of  Cicero,  was  to  pro- 
pose a  bill  interdicting  from  fire  and  water  any 
one  who  should  be  found  to  have  put  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death  untried.  Here  Cicero  committed 
a  fatal  mistake.  Instead  of  assuming  the  bold 
front  of  conscious  innocence,  be  at  once  took  guilt 
to  himself,  and,  without  awaiting  the  progress  of 
events,  changed  his  attire,  and  assuming  the  garb 
of  one  accused,  went  round  the  forum,  soliciting 
the  compassion  of  all  whom  he  met  For  a  brief 
period  public  sympathy  was  awakened.  A  large 
number  of  the  senate  and  the  equites  appeared  also 
in  mourning,  and  the  better  portion  of  the  citizens 
seemed  resolved  to  espouse  his  cause.  But  all 
demonstrations  of  such  feelings  were  promptly  re- 
pressed by  the  new  consuls,  Piso  and  (iabinius, 
who  from  the  first  displayed  steady  hostility,  hav- 
ing been  bought  by  the  promises  of  Clodius,  who 
undertook  to  procure  for  them  what  provinces  they 
pleased.  The  rabble  were  infuriated  by  the  inces- 
sant harangues  of  their  tribune ;  nothing  was  to 
be  hoped  from  Crassus ;  the  good  offices  of  Caesar 
had  been  already  rejected ;  and  Pompey,  the  last 
and  only  son-guard,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
and  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
kept  aloof,  and  from  real  or  pretended  fear  of  some 
outbreak  refused  to  interpose.  Upon  this,  Cicero, 
giving  way  to  despair,  resolved  to  yield  to  tho 
storm,  and  quitting  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
(d.  c  58),  reached  Brundisium  about  the  roiddlo 
of  the  month.    From  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
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Greece,  and  taking  up  his  residence  at  Theswuonica, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Ploncius, 
quaestor  of  Macedonia,  remained  at  that  place 
until  the  end  of  November,  when  he  removed  to 
Dyrrachiam.  His  correspondence  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a 
mind  crushed  and  paralysed  by  a  sudden  reverse 
of  fortune.  Never  did  divine  philosophy  fail  more 
signally  in  procuring  comfort  or  consolation  to  her 
votary.  The  letters  addressed  to  Terentia,  to 
Atticus,  and  others,  are  filled  with  unmanly  wail- 
ing, groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  He  evinces  all  the 
desire  but  wants  the  physical  courage  necessary 
to  become  a  suicide.  Even  when  brighter  pros- 
pects begin  to  dawn,  when  his  friends  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  his  behalf,  we  find  them  receiv- 
ing no  judicious  counsel  from  the  object  of  their 
solicitude,  nought  save  renewed  complaints,  cap- 
tious and  querulous  repining*.  For  a  time  indeed 
his  prospects  were  sufficiently  gloomy.  Clodius 
felt  no  compassion  for  his  fallen  foe.  The  instant 
that  the  departure  of  Cicero  became  known,  a  law 
was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  tribes,  for- 
mally pronouncing  the  banishment  of  the  fugitive, 
forbidding  any  one  to  entertain  or  harbour  him, 
and  denouncing  as  a  public  enemy  whosoever  should 
take  any  steps  towards  procuring  his  recall  His 
magnificent  mansion  on  the  Palatine,  and  his  ela- 
borately decorated  villas  at  Tuaculum  and  Formiae 
were  at  the  some  time  given  oyer  to  plunder  and 
destruction.  But  the  extravagant  and  outrageous 
violence  of  these  measures  tended  quickly  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  reaction.  As  early  as  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Clodius,  a  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  senate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exile ;  and,  although  this  and  other  subsequent 
efforts  in  the  same  year  were  frustrated  by  the  un- 
friendly tribunes,  still  the  party  of  the  good  waxed 
daily  stronger,  and  the  general  feeling  became  more 
decided.  The  new  consuls  ( a  c.  57 )  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  coll  ego  of  tribunes,  led  on  by  Milo, 
took  up  the  cause ;  but  great  delay  was  occasioned 
by  formidable  riots  attended  with  fearful  loss  of 
life,  until  at  length  the  senate,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  Pompey,  who,  to  give  greater  weight  to 
his  words,  read  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
and  written  out  for  the  occasion,  determined  to  in- 
vite the  Toters  from  the  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
repair  to  Rome  and  assist  in  carrying  a  law  for  the 
recall  of  him  who  had  saved  his  country  from  ruin, 
passing  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  resolutions 
ngninst  those  who  should  venture  under  any  pre- 
text to  interrupt  or  embarrass  the  holding  of  the 
assembly.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  August,  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  and 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On  the 
same  day  Cicero  quitted  Dyrrachium,  and  crossed 
over  to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  met  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Travelling  slowly,  he  received 
deputations  and  congratulatory  addresses  from  all 
the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  way,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  city  on  the  4th  of  September,  a 
vast  multitude  poured  forth  to  meet  and  escort  him, 
forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  as  he  entered 
the  gates,  while  the  crowd  collected  in  groups  on 
the  steps  of  the  temples  rent  the  air  with  acclama- 
tions when  he  passed  through  the  forum  and  as- 
cended the  cnpitoL,  there  to  render  homage  and 
thanks  to  Jupiter  Maxim  us. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  can  appear  more  strange 
and  inexplicable  than  the  abrupt  downfal  of  Cicero, 
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when  suddenly  hurled  from  a  commanding  emi- 
nence he  found  himself  a  helpless  and  almost  friend- 
less outcast ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  with  which  be  was  greeted  on 
his  return  by  the  selfsame  populace  who  had  exult- 
ed so  furiously  in  his  disgrace.  A  little  considera- 
tion will  enable  us,  however,  to  fathom  the  mys- 
tery. From  the  moment  that  Cicero  laid  down 
his  consulship  he  began  to  lose  ground  with  ail 
parties.  The  senate  were  disgusted  by  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  superiority  in  an  upstart  stranger; 
the  equites  were  displeased  because  he  would  not 
cordially  assent  to  their  most  unreasonable  and 
unjust  demands ;  the  people,  whom  he  bad  never 
attempted  to  flatter  or  cajole,  were  by  degrees 
lashed  into  fury  against  one  who  was  unceasingly 
held  up  before  their  eyes  as  the  violator  of  their 
most  sacred  privileges.  Moreover,  the  triumvirs, 
who  were  the  active  though  secret  movers  in  the 
wholo  affair,  considered  it  essential  to  their  designs 
that  he  should  be  humbled  and  taught  the  risk  and 
folly  of  playing  an  independent  part,  of  seeking  to 
mediate  between  the  conflicting  factions,  and  than 
in  his  own  person  regulating  and  controlling  alL 
They  therefore  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
energetic  malignity  of  Clodius,  each  dealing  with 
their  common  victim  in  a  manner  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual.  Caesar,  who  at  all  times, 
even  under  the  greatest  provocation,  entertained  a 
warm  regard  and  even  respect  for  Cicero,  with  his 
natural  goodness  of  heart  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  at  the  some  time 
to  lay  him  under  personal  obligations ;  with  this 
intent  he  pressed  him  to  become  one  of  his  legates: 
this  being  declined,  he  then  urged  him  to  accept 
the  post  of  commissioner  for  dividing  the  public 
lands  in  Campania ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  found 
all  his  proposals  steadfastly  rejected  that  he  con- 
sented to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  Crassus  gave  him 
up  at  once,  without  compunction  or  regret  :  they 
had  never  been  cordial  friends,  had  repeatedly 
quarrelled  openly,  and  their  reconciliations  had 
been  utterly  hollow.  Tho  conduct  of  Pompey,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  was  a  tissue  of  selnsk, 
cautious,  calculating,  cold-blooded  dissimulation;  in 
spite  of  the  affection  and  unwavering  confidence 
ever  exhibited  towards  him  by  Cicero,  in  spite  of 
the  most  unequivocal  assurances  both  in  public  and 
private  of  protection  and  assistance,  he  quietly  de- 
serted him,  without  a  pang,  in  the  moment  of  great- 
est need,  because  it  suited  his  own  plans  and  his 
own  convenience.  But  soon  after  the  departure  of 
Cicero  matters  assumed  a  very  different  aspect; 
his  value  began  once  more  to  be  felt  and  his  ab- 
sence to  be  deplored.  The  senate  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  the  most  able  champion  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  possessed  the  greater  weight  from  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  order ;  the  knights  were  touched 
with  remorse  on  account  of  their  ingratitude  in- 
wards one  whom  they  identified  with  themselves, 
who  had  often  served  them  well,  and  might  again 
be  often  useful ;  the  populace,  when  the  first  fer- 
vour of  angry  passion  had  passed  away,  began  tn 
long  for  that  oratory  to  which  they  had  been  wont 
to  listen  with  such  delight,  and  to  remember  the 
debt  they  owed  to  him  who  had  saved  their  tem- 
ples, dwellings,  and  property  from  destruction; 
while  the  triumviri,  trusting  that  the  high  tone  of 
their  adversary  would  be  brought  low  by  this  se- 
vere lesson,  and  that  he  would  henceforth  be  pas- 
sive, if  not  a  subservient  tool,  were  eager  to  check 
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nnd  overawe  Clodius,  who  vu  now  no  longer  dis- 
to  bo  a  mere  instrument  in  their  hands,  but, 
ing  loose  from  all  restraint,  had  already  given 
symptoms  of  open  rebellion.  Their  original  pur- 
pose was  rally  accomplished.  Although  the  return 
of  Cicero  was  glorious,  so  glorious  that  he  and 
others  may  for  a  moment  have  dreamed  that  he 
was  once  more  all  that  he  had  ever  been,  yet  he 
himself  and  those  around  him  soon  became  sensible 
that  his  position  was  entirely  changed,  that  his 
spirit  was  broken,  and  his  self-respect  destroyed. 
After  a  few  feeble  ineffectual  struggles,  he  was 
forced  quietly  to  yield  to  a  power  which  ho  no 
longer  dared  to  resist,  and  was  unable  to  modify  or 
guide.  Nor  were  his  masters  content  with  simple 
acquiescence  in  their  transactions ;  they  demanded 
positive  demonstrations  on  their  behalf.  To  this 
degradation  he  was  weak  enough  to  submit,  con- 
senting to  praise  in  his  writings  those  proceedings 
which  he  had  once  openly  and  loudly  condemned 
(ad  AIL  iv.  5),  uttering  sentiments  in  public  to- 
tally inconsistent  with  his  principles  (ad  Ati.  iv.  6), 
professing  friendship  for  those  whom  he  hated  and 
despised  {ad  Fam.  i.  9),  and  defending  in  the  se- 
nate and  at  the  bar  men  who  had  not  only  distin- 
guished themselves  as  his  bitter  foes,  but  on  whom 
he  had  previously  lavished  every  term  of  abuse 
which  an  imagination  fertile  in  invective  could  sug- 
gest. {Ad  Fam.  vii.  1,  v.  8.) 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life  for  five  years 
(b.  c  57-52),  a  period  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  kept  up  warm  social  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  triumvirate,  especially  Pompey,  who 
remained  constantly  at  Rome,  and  received  all  out- 
ward marks  of  high  consideration.  A  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  was  occupied  by  the  business  of 
pleading ;  but  being  latterly  in  a  great  measure 
released  from  all  concern  or  anxiety  regarding  pub- 
lic affairs,  he  lived  much  in  the  country,  and  found 
leisure  to  compose  bis  two  great  political  works, 
the  lie  RepuUica  and  the  Dt  Let/Una. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus  (a.  c.  53)  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  E.C  52,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  presence  might  have  been  of  importance 
in  preventing  an  open  rupture  between  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  he  was  withdrawn  altogether  from 
Italy,  and  a  new  field  opened  up  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents,  an  office  having  been  thrust  upon 
him  which  he  had  hitherto  earnestly  avoided.  In 
order  to  put  a  stop  in  some  degree  to  the  bribery, 
intrigues,  and  corruption  of  every  description,  for 
which  the  Roman  magistrates  had  become  so  noto- 
rious in  their  anxiety  to  procure  some  wealthy 
government,  a  law  was  enacted  during  the  third 
consulship  of  Pompey  (b.  C  52)  ordaining,  that  no 
consul  or  praetor  should  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
province  until  five  years  should  have  elapsed  from 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time governors  should  be  selected  by  lot  from  tho»c 
persons  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command.  To  this  number 
Cicero  belonged :  his  name  was  thrown  into  the 
urn,  and  fortune  assigned  to  him  CUicia,  to  which 
were  annexed  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  some  districts 
(of  Cappodocia)  to  the  north  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  feelings  and  conduct  on 
this  occasion  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
those  exhibited  by  his  countrymen  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. Never  was  an  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive appointment  bestowed  on  one  less  willing  to 
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accept  it.  His  appetite  for  praise  seems  to  have 
become  more  craving  just  in  proportion  as  his  real 
merits  bad  become  less  and  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion lowered ;  but  Rome  was  the  only  theatre  on 
which  ho  desired  to  perform  a  part.  From  the 
moment  that  ho  quitted  the  metropolis,  his  letters 
are  filled  with  expressions  of  regret  for  what  ho 
had  left  behind,  and  of  disgust  with  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  he  was  engaged ;  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  is  solicited  and  importuned  in  turn  to 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  period  of  his  ab- 
sence from  being  extended  beyond  the  regular  and 
ordinary  space  of  a  single  year.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  addition  to  the  vexatious  interrup- 
tion of  all  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  the  condition 
of  the  East  was  by  no  means  encouraging  to  a  man 
of  peace.  The  Parthians,  emboldened  by  their 
signal  triumph  over  Crassus,  had  invaded  Syria; 
their  cavalry  was  scouring  the  country  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Antioch,  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  intended  to  force  the  passes  of 
mount  Amanita,  and  to  burst  into  Asia  through  Cili- 
cia,  which  was  defended  by  two  weak  legions  only, 
a  force  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Happily,  the  apprehensions  thus  excited  were  not 
realized  :  the  Parthians  received  a  check  from 
Cassius  which  compelled  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  Cicero  was  left 
at  liberty  to  make  the  circuit  of  his  province,  and 
to  follow  out  that  system  of  impartiality,  modera- 
tion, and  self-control  which  he  was  resolved  should 
regulate  not  only  his  own  conduct  but  that  of  every 
member  of  his  retinue.  And  nobly  did  he  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  had  voluntarily  given  to  his 
friend  Atticus  on  this  head — strictly  did  he  realise 
in  practice  the  precepts  which  he  had  so  well  laid 
down  in  former  years  for  the  guidance  of  his  bro- 
ther. Nothing  could  be  more  pure  and  upright 
than  his  administration  in  every  department ;  and 
his  staff,  who  at  first  murmured  loudly  at  a  style 
of  procedure  which  most  grievously  curtailed  their 
emoluments,  were  at  length  shamed  into  silence. 
The  astonished  Greeks,  finding  themselves  listened 
to  with  kindness,  and  justice  dispensed  with  an 
even  hand,  breathed  nothing  but  love  and  grati- 
tude, while  the  confidence  thus  inspired  enabled 
Cicero  to  keep  the  publicans  in  good-humour  by 
settling  to  their  satisfaction  many  complicated  dis- 
putes, and  redressing  many  grievances  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  wretched  and  oppressive  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  fame  thus  acquired  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  Cicero  began  to  thirst  after  military 
renown,  and,  turning  to  account  the  preparations 
made  against  the  Parthians,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  lawless  robber  tribes  who,  dwell- 
ing among  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Syrian 
frontier,  were  wont  to  descend  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  and  plunder  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. The  operations,  which  were  carried  on 
chiefly  by  his  brother  Quinlus,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced soldier  and  one  of  his  legati,  were  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  barbarians,  taken  by 
surprise,  could  neither  escape  nor  offer  any  effectual 
resistance ;  various  clans  were  forced  to  submit ; 
many  villages  of  the  more  obstinate  were  destroyed; 
Pindenissus,  a  strong  hill  fort  of  the  Eleuthcrociliccs, 
was  stormed  on  the  Saturnalia  (b.  c  51),  after  a 
protracted  siege ;  many  prisoners  and  much  plun- 
der were  secured ;  the  general  was  saluted  as  im- 
pcrator  by  his  troops ;  a  despatch  was  transmitted 
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to  the  senate,  in  which  these  achievements  were 
detailed  with  great  pomp ;  every  engine  was  set  to 
work  to  procure  a  flattering  decree  and  supplica- 
tions in  honour  of  the  victory;  and  Cicero  had  now 
the  weakness  to  set  his  whole  heart  upon  a  triumph 
—a  vision  which  ho  long  cherished  with  a  degree 
of  childish  obstinacy  which  must  have  exposed 
him  to  the  mingled  pity  and  derision  of  all  who 
were  spectators  of  his  folly.  The  following  spring 
(a.  c.  50)  he  again  made  a  progress  through  the 
different  towns  of  his  province,  and  as  soon  as  the 
year  of  his  command  was  concluded,  having  re- 
ceived no  orders  to  the  contrary,  delegated  his  Au- 
thority to  his  quaestor,  C.  Caelius,  and  quitted 
Laodicea  on  the  30th  of  July  (b.  c.  50),  having 
arrived  in  that  city  on  the  31st  of  the  same  month 
in  the  preceding  year.  Returning  homewards  by 
Ephesus  and  Athens,  he  reached  Brundisium  in 
the  last  week  of  November,  and  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January 
(b.  c.  49),  at  the  very  moment  when  the  civil 
strife,  which  had  been  smouldering  so  long,  burst 
forth  into  a  blaze  of  war,  but  did  not  enter  the 
city  because  he  still  cherished  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  allowed  a  triumph. 

From  the  middle  of  December  (b.  c.  50)  to  the 
end  of  June  (b.  c.  49)  he  wrote  almost  daily  to 
Aniens.  The  letters  which  form  this  series  exhibit 
a  most  painful  and  humiliating  spectacle  of  doubt, 
vacillation,  and  timidity,  together  with  the  utter 
absence  of  all  singleness  of  purpose,  and  an  utter 
want  of  firmness,  either  moral  or  physical.  At 
first,  although  from  habit,  prejudice,  and  conviction 
disposed  to  follow  Pompey,  he  seriously  debated 
whether  he  would  not  be  justified  in  submitting 
quietly  to  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards  accepted 
from  the  former  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast,  and  the  task  of  preparing  for  its  de- 
fence, duties  which  he  soon  abandoned  in  disgust. 
Having  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Rome  on  the  1 7th 
of  January,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
two  following  months  at  Formiae  in  a  state  of 
miserable  restlessness  and  hesitation  ;  murmuring  at 
the  inactivity  of  the  consuls ;  railing  at  the  policy 
of  Pompey,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a  tissue  of 
blunders ;  oscillating  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  passing  rumours  of  the 
hour ;  and  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  all 
the  while  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  to  an 
extent  which  caused  the  circulation  of  reports  little 
favourable  to  his  honour.  Nor  were  the  suspicions 
thus  excited  altogether  without  foundation,  for  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  he  more  than  once  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  deserter,  and  in  one  epistle 
(ad  Att  viii.  1)  he  explicitly  confesses,  that  lie  had 
embarked  in  the  aristocrat ical  cause  sorely  against 
his  will,  and  that  he  would  at  once  join  the  crowd 
who  were  flocking  back  to  Rome,  were  it  not  for 
the  incumbrance  of  his  lictors,  thus  clinging  to  the 
last  with  pitiable  tenacity  to  the  faint  and  fading 
prospect  of  a  military  pageant,  which  must  in  his 
case  have  been  a  mockery.  His  distress  was  if 
possible  augmented  when  Pompey,  accompanied 
by  a  large  number  of  senators,  abandoned  Italy ; 
for  now  arose  the  question  fraught  with  perplexity, 
whether  he  could  or  ought  to  stay  behind,  or  was 
bound  to  join  his  friends ;  and  this  is  debated  over 
and  over  again  in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  his  in- 
tellect being  all  the  while  obscured  by  irresolution 
and  fear.  These  tortures  were  raised  to  a  climax  by 
a  personal  interview  with  Caesar,  who  urged  him  to 
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return  to  Rome  and  act  as  a  mediator,  a  pr^otal 
to  which  Cicero,  who  appears,  if  we  can  tnn  bit 
own  account,  to  have  comported  himsr'i  fef  tt* 
moment  with  considerable  boldnesa  and  itruty, 
refused  to  accede,  unless  he  were  permitld  to  bk 
his  own  discretion  and  enjoy  full  freedom  of  vp*A 
— a  stipulation  which  at  once  put  an  end  u.  tb 
conference.    At  last,  after  many  Lingering  droyi 
and  often  renewed  procrastination,  incufsced  ik: 
so  much  by  any  overpowering  sense  of  recutadc  x 
consistency  as  by  his  sensitiveness  to  public  Am- 
nion, to  the  u  sermo  hominum  **  whose  cecum  st 
dreaded  far  more  than  the  reproaches  of  ha  ?n 
conscience,  and  impressed  also  with  a  strong  brfef 
that  Caesar  must  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
who  were  closing  around  him,  be  finally  dflbiH 
to  pass  over  to  Greece,  and  embarked  at  Brost- 
sium  on  the  7th  of  June  (b.  c  49).    For  the  sjkc 
of  nearly  a  year  we  know  little  of  his  moven«:>; 
one  or  two  notes  only  have  been  preserved,  s-hiA. 
combined  with  an  anecdote  given  by  Macrota 
(&/.  ii.  8),  prove  that,  during  his  residence  is 
camp  of  Pompey  he  was  in  bad  health,  lov  tfrit. 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  the 
of  inveighing  against  everything  he  heard  sad  a* 
around  him,  and  of  giving  way  to  the  deeps:  des- 
pondency.   After  the  battle  of  Pharsaha  (Aocx 
9,  &  c  48),  at  which  ho  was  not  present.  (iu 
who  had  a  fleet  and  a  strong  body  of  troops  r. 
Dyrrachium,  offered  them  to  Cicero  as  the  pc*oi 
best  entitled  by  his  rank  to  assume  the  0Meisw.il; 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  have  any  further  anara 
with  warlike  operations,  young  Pompey  sod  tone 
others  of  the  nobility  drew  their  swords,  sad, 
nouncing  htm  as  a  traitor,  were  with  d&caity 
restrained  from  slaying  him  on  the  spot,  it  » 
impossible  to  tell  whether  this  narrative,  trhvi 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  is  altsgrticr 
correct ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cicero  regarioi  *ie 
victory  of  Caesar  as  absolutely  conclusive,  and  fe- 
persuaded  that  farther  resistance  was  hopelm 
While,  therefore,  some  of  his  companions  is  *rt» 
retired  to  Achaia,  there  to  watch  the  progrr* 
events,  and  others  passed  over  to  Africa  anc  Jssvj 
determined  to  renew  the  struggle,  Cicero 
rather  to  throw  himself  at  once  upon  the  mercy  <i 
the  conqueror,  and,  retracing  his  steps,  hacV-: 
Brundisium  about  the  end  of  November. 
he  narrowly  eaca]>ed  being  put  to  death  by  tsr 
legions  which  arrived  from  Pharsalia  under  u* 
orders  of  M.  An  ton  i  us,  who,  although  disposal  * 
treat  the  fugitive  with  kindness,  was  wiA  ta? 
greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  his  v 
continue  in  Italy,  having  received  positive  ia*s*> 
tions  to  exclude  all  the  retainers  of  Pompey  eio-jt 
such  as  had  received  special  peraissiaa  to  reiar- 
At  Brundisium  Cicero  remained  for  ten  moctL* 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  conqueror  could  be  kno»^» 
who  was  busily  engaged  with  the  wars 
snrung  up  in  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa.  Dcr-^ 
the  whole  of  this  time  his  mind  was  in  a  aw< 
agitated  and  unhappy  condition.  He  was  oi> 
stantly  tormented  with  unavailing  remorse  on 
count  of  the  folly  of  his  past  conduct  in  katv.j 
identified  himself  with  the  Pompciana  when  L- 
might  have  remained  unmolested  at  hone ;  he 
filled  with  apprehensions  as  to  the  manner  ia  wki-t 
he  might  be  treated  by  Caesar,  whom  he  had  ** 
often  offended  and  so  lately  deceived ;  be  raorecvr 
was  visited  by  secret  shame  and  contpencooe  r  : 
having  at  once  given  up  his  associate*  upon  it.- 
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first  turn  of  fortune ;  above  all,  he  was  haunted 
by  the  foreboding  that  they  might  after  all  prove 
victorious,  in  which  event  his  fate  would  have  been 
desperate ;  and  the  cup  of  bitterness  was  filled  by 
the  unnatural  treachery  of  his  brother  and  nephew, 
who  were  seeking  to  recommend  themselves  to 
those  in  power  by  casting  the  foulest  calumnies 
and  vilest  aspersions  upon  their  relative,  whom 
they  represented  as  having  seduced  them  from  their 
duty.  This  load  of  misery  was,  however,  light- 
ened by  a  letter  received  on  the  12th  of  August 
(b.  c  47)  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  promised  to 
forget  the  past,  and  be  the  same  as  he  had  ever 
been — a  promise  which  he  amply  redeemed,  for  on 
bis  arrival  in  Italy  in  September,  he  greeted  Cicero 
with  frank  cordiality,  and  treated  him  ever  after 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindnesv 

Cicero  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
pursuits  without  interruption,  and,  accordingly, 
until  the  death  of  Caesar,  devoted  himself  with 
exclusive  assiduity  to  literary  labours,  finding  con- 
solation in  study,  but  not  contentment,  for  public 
display  and  popular  applause  had  long  been  almost 
necessary  to  his  existence ;  and  now  that  the  se- 
nate, the  forum,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  silent, 
or,  at  all  events,  no  longer  presented  an  arena  for 
free  and  open  discussion,  the  calm  delights  of  spe- 
culative research,  for  which  he  was  wont  to  sigh 
amid  the  din  and  hurry  of  incessant  business, 
seemed  monotonous  and  dull.   Posterity,  however, 
hat  good  cause  to  rejoice  that  he  was  driven  to 
seek  this  relief  from  distracting  recollections ;  for, 
during  the  years  &  c.  46,  45,  and  44,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  most  important  works  on  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
political  treatises  named  above,  were  arranged  and 
published.     In  addition   to  the  pain  produced 
by  wounded  vanity,  mixed  with  more  honourable 
sorrow  arising  from  the  degradation  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  harassed  by  a  succession  of  domestic 
annoyances  and  griefs.     Towards  the  close  of 
B.c.  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some 
dispute*  connected  with  pecuniary  transactions,  ho 
divorced  his  wife  Tercntia,  to  whom  he  had  been 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Publilin,  his 
ward,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  found 
little  comfort  in  this  new  alliance,  which  was  spee- 
dily dissolved.    But  his  great  and  overpowering 
affliction  was  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter, 
Tullia  (early  in  R  c.  4.5),  towards  whom  he  che- 
rished the  fondest  attachment.    Now,  as  formerly, 
philosophy  afforded  no  support  in  the  hour  of  trial; 
grief  for  a  time  seems  to  have  been  so  violent  as 
almost  to  affect  his  intellects,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  recovered  sufficient  tranquillity  to  derive 
any  enjoyment  from  society  or  engage  with  zest  in 
his  ordinary  occupations.    He  withdrew  to  the 
email  wooded  island  of  Astura,  on  the  coast  near 
Antium,  where,  hiding  himself  in  the  thickest  i 
groves,  he  could  give  way  to  melancholy  thoughts 
without  restraint ;  gradually  he  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  Consolation,  in 
imitation  of  a  piece  by  Grantor  on  the  same  topic, 
and  found  relief  in  devising  a  variety  of  plans  for 
a  monument  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

The  tumults  excited  by  Antony  after  the  mur- 
der of  Caesar  (b.  c.  44)  having  compelled  the  lead- 
ing conspirators  to  disperse  in  different  directions, 
Cicero,  feeling  that  his  own  position  was  not  free 
from  danger,  set  out  upon  a  journey  to  Greece 
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with  the  intention  of  being  absent  until  the  new 
consuls  should  have  entered  upon  office,  from  whose 
vigour  and  patriotism   he  anticipated  a  happy 
change.    While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
(August  2,  B.  c.  44),  whither  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  Sicilian  coast  by  a  contrary  wind,  he  was 
persuaded  to  return  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  matters  were  likely  to  be  arranged  amicably 
between  Antony  and  the  senate.    How  bitterly 
this  anticipation  was  disappointed  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  first  two 
Philippics ;  but  the  jealousy  which  had  sprung  up 
in  Antony  towards  Octavianus  soon  induced  the 
former  to  quit  the  city,  while  the  latter,  commen- 
cing that  career  of  dissimulation  which  he  main- 
tained throughout  a  long  and  most  prosperous  life, 
affected  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  senate, 
and  especially  to  the  person  of  their  leader,  who 
was  completely  duped  by  these  professions.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  B.  c  43  until  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero  was  in  the  height  of  his  glory  ; 
within  this  space  the  last  twelve  Philippics  were  all 
delivered  and  listened  to  with  rapturous  applause ; 
his  activity  was  unceasing,  at  one  moment  en- 
couraging the  senate,  at  another  stimulating  the 
people,  he  hurried  from  place  to  place  the  admired 
of  all,  the  very  hero  of  the  scene  ;  and  when  at 
length  he  announced  the  result  of  the  battles  under 
the  walls  of  Mutina,  he  was  escorted  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol,  thence  to  the  Rostra,  and  thence  to 
his  own  house,  with  enthusiasm  not  less  eager  than 
was  displayed  when  he  had  detected  and  crushed 
the  associates  of  Catiline.  But  when  the  fatal  news 
arrived  of  the  union  of  Lepidus  with  Antony  (29th 
May),  quickly  followed  by  the  defection  of  Octa- 
vianus, and  when  the  latter,  marching  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  compelled  the  enmitia 
to  elect  him  consul  at  the  age  of  19,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  all  was  lost.   The  league  between  tho 
three  usurpers  was  finally  concluded  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  finally 
arranged,  among  whom  Cicero  and  sixteen  others 
were  marked  for  immediate  destruction,  and  agents 
forthwith  despatched  to  perpetrate  the  murders 
before  the  victims  should  take  alarm.  Although 
much  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cicero  was  warned  of  his  danger  whilo 
at  his  Tusculan  villa,  instantly  set  forth  for  the 
coast  with  the  purpose  of  escaping  by  sea,  and 
actually  embarked  at  Antium,  but  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from  whence  he  coasted 
along  to  Formiae,  where  he  landed  at  his  villa, 
diseased  in  body  and  sick  at  heart,  resolving  no 
longer  to  fly  from  his  fate.   The  soldiers  sent  in 
quest  of  him  were  now  known  to  be  close  at  hand, 
upon  which  his  attendants  forced  him  to  enter  a 
litter,  and  hurried  him  through  tho  woods  towards 
the  shore,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  house.  As 
they  were  pressing  onwards,  they  were  overtaken, 
by  their  pursuers,  and  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  command- 
ed them  to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called 
upon  his  executioners  to  strike.    They  instantly 
cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to 
the  Rostra. 

A  glance  at  the  various  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  above  narrative  will  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate, that  Cicero  was  totally  destitute  of  the 
qualifications  which  alone  could  have  fitted  him  to 
sustain  the  character  of  a  great  independent  states- 
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man  amid  it  those  scene*  of  turbulence  and  revolu- 
tionary violence  in  which  his  lot  wan  cast.  So 
long  a*  he  was  contented  in  hit  struggle  upwards 
to  play  a  subordinate  part,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  extraordinary,  well-merited,  and  most  honour- 
able success.  But  when  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
highest  place,  he  was  rudely  thrust  down  by 
bolder,  more  adventurous,  and  more  commanding 
spirits ;  when  he  sought  to  act  as  a  mediator,  he 
became  the  tool  of  each  of  the  rivals  in  turn ;  and 
when,  after  much  and  protracted  hesitation,  he  had 
finally  espoused  the  interests  of  one,  he  threw  an 
air  of  gloom  and  distrust  over  the  cause  by  timid 
despondency  and  too  evident  repentance.  His 
want  of  firmness  in  the  hour  of  trial  amounted  to 
cowardice;  his  numerous  and  glaring  inconsistencies 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  discretion  and  judg- 
ment; his  irresolution  not  unfrequently  assumed 
the  aspect  of  awkward  duplicity,  and  his  restless 
craving  vanity  exposed  him  constantly  to  the  snares 
of  insidious  flattery,  while  it  covered  him  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Even  his  boasted  patriotism 
was  of  a  very  doubtful,  we  might  say  of  a  spurious 
stamp,  for  his  love  of  country  was  so  mixed  up  with 
petty  feelings  of  personal  importance,  and  his 
hatred  of  tyranny  so  inseparably  connected  in  his 
mind  with  his  own  loss  of  power  and  consideration, 
that  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
former  was  the  disinterested  impulse  of  a  noble 
heart  so  much  as  the  prompting  of  selfishness  and 
Tain  glory,  or  that  the  latter  proceeded  from  a 
generous  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
fellow-citizens  so  much  as  from  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  being  individually  depressed  and 
overshadowed  by  the  superior  weight  and  emi- 
nence of  another.  It  is  vain  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  by  ingenious  and  elaborate 
reasonings.  The  whole  case  is  placed  clearly  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  all  the  common  sources  of  fallacy 
and  unjust  judgment  in  regard  to  public  men  are 
removed.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  weigh  and 
scrutinize  the  evidence  of  partial  or  hostile  wit- 
nesses, whose  testimony  may  be  coloured  or  per- 
verted by  the  keenness  of  party  spirit.  Cicero  is 
his  own  accuser,  and  is  convicted  by  his  own  de- 
positions. The  strange  confessions  contained  in 
his  correspondence  call  for  a  sentence  more  severe 
than  we  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  presenting  a 
most  marvellous,  memorable,  and  instructive  spec- 
tacle of  the  greatest  intellectual  strength  linked 
indissolubly  to  the  greatest  moral  weakness. 

Upon  his  social  and  domestic  relations  we  can 
dwell  with  unmixed  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  al- 
most universal  profligacy  he  remained  uncontami- 
nated  ;  surrounded  by  corruption,  not  even  malice 
ever  ventured  to  impeach  his  integrity.  To  his 
dependents  he  was  indulgent  and  warm-hearted, 
to  his  friends  affectionate  and  true,  ever  ready  to 
assist  them  in  the  hour  of  need  with  counsel,  in- 
fluence, or  purse ;  somewhat  touchy,  perhaps,  and 
loud  in  expressing  resentment  when  offended,  but 
easily  appeased,  and  free  from  all  rancour.  In  his 
intercourse  with  his  contemporaries  he  rose  com- 
pletely above  that  paltry  jealousy  by  which  literary 
men  are  so  often  disgraced,  fully  and  freely  ac- 
knowledging the  merits  of  his  most  formidable 
rivals, — Hortensius  and  Licinius  Calvus,  for  the 
former  of  whom  he  cherished  the  warmest  regard. 
Towards  the  members  of  his  own  family  he  uni- 
formly displayed  the  deepest  attachment.  Nothing 
could  bo  more  amiable  than  the  readiness  with 
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which  he  extended  his  forgiveness  to  his  navnrtliT 
nephew  and  to  his  brother  Quintus,  after  tirv  had 
been  guilty  of  the  basest  and  most  muuuml 
treachery  and  ingratitude  ;  his  devotion  throntb 
life  to  his  daughter  Tullia,  and  his  despair  spou 
her  death,  have  already  called  firth  some  remrK 
and  when  his  son,  as  he  advanced  in  vrsrv  did 
not  fulfil  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  fndwr. 
he  was  notwithstanding  treated  with  the  atavt 
forbearance  and  liberality.  One  passage  only  in 
the  private  life  of  Cicero  is  obscured  by  s  shad* 
doubt.  The  simple  fact,  that  when*  he  bean* 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  he  divorad 
the  mother  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  had  Wen 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  sfter 
married  a  rich  heiress,  his  own  ward,  ippean  it 
first  sight  suspicious,  if  not  positively  discrediublf. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  tia 
transaction.  From  a  series  of  obscure  hints  (at- 
tained in  letters  to  Attirus,  we  infer  that  Teresta 
had  been  extravagant  during  the  absence  of  sn* 
husband  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  that  she  hi 
made  some  arrangements  with  regard  to  her  vJ 
which  he  looked  upon  as  unfair  and  almost  dis- 
honest ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  sad 
unyielding  temper.  On  the  other  hand,  the  an- 
nexion with  Publilia  could  not  have  been  contra- 
plated  at  the  period  of  the  divorce,  for  we  find  that 
his  friends  were  busily  employed  for  some  time  in 
looking  out  for  a  suitable  match,  and  that,  ana* 
others,  a  daughter  of  Pompey  was  *uEjre*u<l- 
Moreover,  if  the  new  alliance  had  been  dictated 
by  motives  of  a  purely  mercenary  nature,  tw» 
anxiety  would  have  been  manifested  to  retain  tke 
advantages  which  it  procured,  while  on  the  cootn- 
rary  we  find  that  it  was  dissolved  very  quickly  is 
consequence  of  the  bride  having  incautiously  & 
tified  satisfaction  at  the  death  of  Tullia,  of  who* 
influence  she  may  have  been  jealous,  and  tfc» 
Cicero  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  any  overture, 
although  a  reconciliation  was  earnestly  desired  « 
the  part  of  the  lady. 

(Our  great  authority  for  the  life  of  Cicero  U  hi* 
own  writings,  and  especially  hit  letters  and  ora- 
tions. The  most  important  passages  will  be  fowl 
collected  in  Meierotto,  uCiceronis  Vita  ex  ipsi"14 
scriptis  excerpta,"  Berolin.  1 783,  and  in  the  *  Oa*- 
masticon  Tullianum,"  which  forms  an  appendii 
Orelli's  Cicero,  Zurich,  1826—1838.  Mnchthii 
is  curious  and  valuable  may  be  collected  from  «** 
biographies  of  the  orator  and  his  contemporaneity 
Plutarch,  whose  statements,  however,  must  alway* 
be  received  with  caution.  Something  may  1* 
gleaned  from  Velleius  Paterculus  also,  and  from  th» 
books  of  Appian  and  of  Dion  Cassias  which  betoof 
to  this  period.  These  and  other  ancient  testimo- 
nies have  been  diligently  arranged  is  chronologic*! 
order  in  the  u  Historia  M.  Tullii  CweromV 
Fabricius.  Of  modern  works  that  of  Midd>w 
has  attained  great  celebrity,  although  it  most  bs 
regarded  as  a  blind  and  extravagant  paneiryrk  : 

and  constant  partiality  will  be  found  in  TnastaH* 
44  Epistola  ad  Middletonum,"  Cantab.  1741,  sad  ia 
Colley  Cibber's  "  Character  and  Conduct  of  Cicero," 
London,  1747  ;  but  by  far  the  most  complete  svd 
critical  examination  of  all  points  relating  to  Cittf 
and  his  times,  down  to  the  end  of  a.  c  56,  i*  **" 
|  tained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Drumanna  " 
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ifhte  Roms,"  a  work  not  ret  brought  to  a  conclu- 

II.  Writings  of  Cickro. 

The  works  of  Cicero  are  so  numerous  and  diver- 
sified, that  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  distinct- 
ness to  separate  tbem  into  classes,  and  accordingly 
they  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  fivo 
Leads:— I.  Philosophical  work*.  2.  Speeches.  3. 
1 •mapamdeaee.  4.  Poem*.  5.  Historical  and 
MurtUameout  works.  The  but  may  appear  too 
ngue  sod  comprehensive,  but  nothing  of  impor- 
tance belonging  to  this  section  has  been  preserved. 

I.  Philosophical  Work*. 

Several  of  the  topics  handled  in  this  department 
art  »  intimately  connected  and  shade  into  each 
•tier  by  soch  fine  and  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
own,  that  the  boundaries  by  which  they  arc 
fronted  cannot  in  all  cases  be  sharply  defined, 
and  consequently  some  of  the  subdivisions  may 
appear  arbitrary  or  inaccurate  ;  for  practical  pur- 
pwes,  however,  the  following  distribution  will  be 
found  sufficiently  precise  : — 

A.  Philosophy  of  Taste  or  Rhetoric.  B.  Political 
«iw«p*j.  C  Philosophy  of  Morals.  D.  Specu- 
Philosophy.  E.  Theology. 
In  the  table  given  below,  those  works  to  which 
an  asterisk  is  prefixed  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  mutilated  condition,  enough, 
iowever,  still  remaining  to  convey  a  clear  concep- 
tw>  of  the  general  plan,  tone,  and  spirit ;  of  those 
to  which  a  double  asterisk  is  prefixed,  only  a  few 
6agments,  or  even  a  few  words,  survive  ;  those 
prated  ia  Italics  are  totally  lost ;  those  included 
are  believed  to  be  spurious : — 

Rbetoricorum  a.  De  Inventione 

Rhetorica  libri  II. 
De  Partitione  Oratoria. 
De  Oratore  libri  III. 
Brutus  s.  De  Claris  Oratoribus. 
Philosophy  I  Orator  s.     Do  Optimo  Oenere 

De  Optimo  Oenere  Oratorum. 
Topics. 

Communes  Loci. 
[Rhetoricorum  ad  C. 
libri  IV.] 

/  •  De  Republica  libri  VI. 
>    1  *  De  Lcgibus  libri  (VI.?) 
1    !       De  Jure  Civili. 
■    j  Kpistola  ad  Caesar 
\      nanda  HepMica. 

De  Officiis  libri  III. 

De  Virtutibus. 
Cato  Major  s.    De  Senectute. 
Lectins  s.    De  Amicitia. 

*  •  De  Gloria  tibri  II. 

*  •  De  Consolations  s.  De  Luctu 
minuendo. 

*  Academicorum  libri  IV. 
De  Finibus  libri  V. 
Tusculanarum  Disputationum 

libri  V. 
Paradoxa  Stoioorum  sex. 

*  •  Hortensius  a,    De  PhiW 
phia. 

*  Timaeus  ex  Platone. 

*  •  Protagoras  ex  Platone. 
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The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  philoso- 
phical works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Rome  in 
1471,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  2  vols,  folio, 
and  is  a  work  of  excessive  rarity.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  De  Natura  Deorum,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Officii*,  Paradoxa,  Lectins,  Cato  Major,  Versus 
duodecim  Sapientium ;  the  second  volume,  Quaes- 
tiones  Tusculanae,  De  Finibus,  De  Fato,  Q.  Cicero 
de  Petitione  Consulatus,  Fragments  of  the  Horton- 
sins,  Timaeus,  Academicae  Quacstiones,  De  Legibus. 

We  have  belonging  to  the  same  period,  De 
Officiis,  De  Amicitia,  De  Senectute,  Somniuro 
Sripionis,  Paradoxa,  Tusculanae  Quaestiones,  in 
2  vols,  folio,  without  place  or  date,  but  known  to 
have  been  published  at  Parisabout  1471>  by  Oering, 
Crantz,  and  Friburger. 

Also,  the  De  Natura  Deorum,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Fato,  De  Legibns,  Hortensius,  (Modestus,)  De 
Disci  pi  ina  Militari,  appeared  in  1  vol.  4to_,  1471, 
at  Venice,  from  the  press  of  Vindetin  de  Spira. 

An  excellent  edition,  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  philosophical  works  of  Cicero,  was  com- 
menced by  J.  A.  Goerenz,  and  carried  to  the  extent 
of  three  volumes,  8vo.,  which  contain  the  De  Legi- 
bus.  A  cade  mica,  De  Finibus,  Leipz.  1809 — 1813. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  Cicero's 
philosophic  writings  in  detail,  we  must  consider  very 
briefly  the  inducements  which  first  prompted  Cicero 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  extent  to  which  his  original  views  were  subse- 
quently altered  and  enlarged,  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  various  treatises  were  composed, 
the  end  which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish, 
the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
works,  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  and  the  opinions  really  entertained  by  the 
author  himself. 

Cicero  dedicated  his  attention  to  philosophy  in  the 
first  instance  not  merely  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, but  as  that  particular  branch  which  was  likely 
to  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  to  him  in  attaining 
the  great  object  of  his  youthful  aspirations — orato- 
rical fame.  (See  Paradox,  praet,  De  Off,  prooem.) 
He  must  have  discerned  from  a  very  early  period 
that  the  subtle  and  astute,  though  often  sophistical, 
arguments  advanced  by  rival  sects  in  supporting 
their  own  tenets  and  assailing  the  positions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  habitual  quickness  of  objection 
and  readiness  of  reply  which  distinguished  the 
oral  controversies  of  the  moro  skilful  disputants 
could  be  turned  to  admirable  account  in  the  wordy 
combats  of  the  courts;  and  hence  the  method  pursued 
by  the  later  Academy  of  probing  the  weak  points 
and  detecting  the  fallacies  of  all  systems  in  succes- 
sion, possessed  the  strongest  attractions  for  one 
who  to  insure  success  must  be  able  to  regard  each 
cause  submitted  to  his  judgment  under  many  dif- 
ferent aspects,  and  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and 
repel  exceptions,  of  whatever  nature,  proceeding 
from  whatever  quarter.  We  have  already  seen, 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  this  article,  that 
Cicero  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
most  popular  sects,  without  resigning  himself  ex- 
clusively to  one ;  and  he  was  fully  sensible  that  he 
owed  much  of  the  signal  success  which  attended 
his  efforts,  after  hit  return  from  Greece,  to  this 
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training  in  philosophy,  which  he  emphatically  de- 
nominates u  the  fountain-head  of  all  perfect  elo- 
quence, the  mother  of  all  good  deeds  and  good 
words."  (Brut.  93.)  During  his  residence  at 
Athens  and  at  Rhodes  he  appears  to  hare  imbibed 
a  deep  and  earnest  attachment  for  the  pursuit 
which  he  henceforward  viewed  as  something  better 
and  nobler  than  a  mere  instrument  for  acquiring 
dialectic  skill.  Accordingly,  every  moment  that 
could  be  snatched  from  his  multifarious  avocations 
was  employed  with  exemplary  zeal  in  accumulat- 
ing stores  of  philosophic  lore,  which  were  carefully 
treasured  up  in  his  memory.  But  the  incessant 
demands  of  business  long  prevented  him  from  ar- 
ranging and  displaying  the  wealth  thus  acquired; 
and  had  not  the  disorders  of  the  times  compelled 
him  upon  two  occasions  to  retire  for  a  brief  space 
from  public  life,  he  would  probably  never  have 
communicated  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  scien- 
tific researches.  The  first  of  the  two  periods 
alluded  to  above  was  when  after  his  recall  from 
exile  he  found  himself  virtually  deprived  of  all  po- 
litical influence,  and  consequently,  although  busily 
engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pleader, 
found  leisure  to  compose  his  De  Oratore,  De  Repub- 
lics and  De  Legilnu.  The  second  period  reached 
from  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
until  the  autumn  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
and  produced  the  rest  of  his  philosophical  works, 
some  of  them  being  published  even  subsequent  to 
his  re-appearance  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs. 
But,  although  these  were  all  finished  and  sent 
abroad  between  the  end  of  &  c.  46  and  the  middle 
of  b.  c.  44,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
varied  information  required  for  such  a  task  could 
have  been  brought  together  and  distributed  into  a 
aeries  of  elaborate  treatises  in  the  course  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months.  It  seems  much  more  proba- 
ble, as  indicated  above,  that  the  materials  were 
gradually  collected  during  a  long  course  of  reading 
and  inquiry,  and  carefully  digested  by  reflection 
and  frequent  discussion,  so  that  when  a  convenient 
season  had  arrived,  the  design  already  traced  out 
was  completed  in  all  its  details.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  dialogue  upon  Laws  (i.  20)  a  reference  to  the 
debates  which  had  taken  place  among  the  wise  on 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Good,  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  with  which  the  question  was  still  en- 
cumbered, and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  some 
correct  decision ;  after  which  the  speaker  proceeds 
briefly  to  express  the  same  sentiments  which  nine 
years  afterwards  were  expanded  and  formally 
maintained  in  the  De  Firdbus.  (Corop.  Acad.  L  3.) 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of 
these  works  and  the  end  which  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  fact, 
that  they  were  almost  the  first  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  literature  ever  presented  to  the  Romans  in 
their  own  language.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems  of  Lucretius  and  some  other  publications  on 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  by  an  Amafinius  and  a 
Rabirius,  so  obscure  that  Cicero  seems  to  have 
thought  them  not  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Hence  Cicero  was 
led  to  form  the  scheme  of  drawing  up  a  series  of 
elementary  treatises  which  should  furnish  his  coun- 
trymen with  an  easy  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  professed  by  the  leading  sects  of 
Greece  on  the  most  important  branches  of  politics, 
morals,  metaphysics,  and  theology.    We  must,  if 
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we  desire  to  form  a  fair  judgment,  never  forget 
that  the  design  proposed  was  to  communicate  in  a 
correct  and  precise  but  familiar  and  attractive  form 
the  results  at  which  others  had  arrived,  not  to  ex- 
pound new  conceptions — to  present  a  sharp  and 
striking  outline  of  the  majestic  structures  reared 
by  the  labours  of  successive  schools,  not  to  chum 
distinction  as  the  architect  of  a  new  edifice.  The 
execution  of  this  project  demanded  extensive  re- 
search, a  skilful  selection  of  the  best  portion!  of 
the  best  authors,  the  accurate  adjustment  and  har- 
monious combination  of  these  loose  fragment*,  a 
choice  of  familiar  examples  and  apt  illustrations 
to  shed  light  on  much  that  would  nerc&sarily  ap- 
pear dark  and  incomprehensible  to  the  inexperi- 
enced, and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the  creation  of 
terms  and  phraseology  capable  of  expressing  with 
clearness  and  exactitude  a  class  of  ideas  altogether 
new.  If  then  we  find  upon  examination  that  this 
difficult  undertaking,  requiring  the  union  of  talents 
the  most  opposite,  of  unwearying  application,  deli- 
cate discrimination,  refined  taste,  practical  skill  in 
composition,  and  an  absolute  command  over  a  stab- 
born  and  inflexible  dialect,  has  been  executed  with 
consummate  ability,  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
that  many  of  the  topics  are  handled  somewhat 
superficially,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all  origi- 
nality of  thought,  and  that  no  effort  is  made  u> 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  science.  Nor  hare 
we  any  reason  to  regret  the  resolution  thus  fanned 
and  consistently  carried  out.  We  are  pat  in  pos- 
session of  a  prodigious  mass  of  most  curioas  and 
interesting  information  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  the  richest  and  most  win- 
ning language.  Antiquity  produced  no  works 
which  could  rival  these  as  manuals  of  instruction ; 
as  such  they  were  employed  until  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  empire;  they  stood  their  ground  and 
kept  alive  a  taste  for  literature  during  the  mid-He 
ages ;  they  were  still  zealously  studied  for  a  long 
period  after  the  revival  of  learning;  they  even 
now  command  respect  from  the  purity  of  the  raorsl 
principles  which  they  inculcate,  and  serve  as  mo- 
dels of  perfect  style  and  diction.  We  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  Cicero  is  fully  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  accomplished  with  brilliant  success  afl 
that  he  engaged  to  perform.  In  philosophy  he 
must  be  regarded  as  the  prince  of  popular  coss- 
pilcrs,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  put  forth  his  powers  in  a  mann*f 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  and  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  his  favourite  pursuit. 

The  greater  number  of  these  essays,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, are  thrown  into  dialogue — a  form  ex- 
tremely well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
since  it  affords  facility  for  familiar  explanation  and 
for  the  introduction  of  those  elucidations  and  di- 
gressions so  necessary  to  communicate  clearness 
and  animation  to  abstract  propositions,  which,  if 
simply  enunciated  in  a  purely  scientific  share, 
must  unavoidably  appear  to  the  learner  dull  and 
spiritless.  In  a  dialogue,  also,  the  teacher  is  not 
compelled  to  disclose  his  own  opinions,  bat  may 
give  full  scope  to  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  m 
expounding  and  contrasting  the  views  of  others. 
The  execution  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  less  happy 
than  the  design.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  impress*-  i 
with  the  dexterity  exhibited  in  contriving  the 
machinery  of  the  "different  conversations,  the  tact 
with  which  the  most  appropriate  personage*  are  se- 
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lee  ted,  the  scrupulous  accuracy  with  which  their 
respective  characters  are  distinguished  and  pre- 
served  throughout,  and  the  air  of  calm  dignity 
which  pervades  each  separate  piece.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  confess,  that  there  is  throughout  a 
want  of  that  life  and  reality  which  lends  such  a 
charm  to  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  We  feel  that 
most  of  the  colloquies  reported  by  the  Athenian 
might  actually  have  been  held ;  but  there  is  a  stiff- 
ness and  formality  about  the  actors  of  Cicero,  and 
a  tendency  to  lecture  rather  than  to  converse,  which 
materially  injures  the  dramatic  effect,  and  in  fact 
in  some  degree  neutralizes  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  He 
ha*  also  rather  abused  the  opportunities  presented 
for  excursions  into  the  attractive  regions  which  lie 
out  of  the  direct  path,  and  so  much  space  is  some- 
times occupied  by  enthusiastic  declamations,  that 
the  main  subject  is  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  sight 
and  forgotten. 

The  speculative  opinions  entertained  by  Cicero 
himself  are  of  little  importance,  except  as  a  mere 
matter  of  curiosity,  and  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  In  all  controversies  the  chief 
arguments  of  the  contending  parties  aro  drawn  out 
with  the  strictest  impartiality,  marshalled  in  strong 
relief  over  against  each  other,  and  the  decision  then 
left  to  the  reader.  The  habit  of  stating  and  com- 
paring a  multitude  of  conflicting  theories,  each  of 
which  could  number  a  long  array  of  great  names 
among  its  supporters,  would  naturally  confirm  that 
disposition  to  deny  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
ledge which  must  have  been  imbibed  in  early  life 
by  the  pupil  of  Philo  of  Larissa ;  while  the  multi- 
tude of  beautiful  and  profound  reflections  scattered 
over  the  writings  of  the  Greek  sages  would  lead  an 
unbiassed  mind,  honest  in  its  search  after  truth,  to 
•elect  what  was  best  in  each  without 
■elf  exclusively  to  one, 

(Those  who  desire  to  follow  out  this  subject  may 
consult  Brucker,  Historia  Critioa  Pkilotophiae,  vol 
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ii-  pp.  1—70  ;  Oaultier  de  Sibert,  Emmen  de 
I'ktlotophie  de  Ciceron,  in  the  Memoir**  de  r  A  ca- 
de mie  da  Inscriptions,  vols.  xlii.  and  xliiL;  Ritter, 
(iesetuckte  der  Philosophic^  vol.  iv.  pp.  76 — 168; 

G.  Waldin,  De  Pkilosopk.  Cic.  Platonic*,  Jena, 
1 753 ;  J.  O.  Zierlein,  De  Philoeoph.  die.  Hal  1770; 
J.  C.  Brieglieb,  Progr.  de  PhiiusopM,  CSc  Cob. 
1784;  M.  Fremling,  PkilotopA.  dc  Lund.  1793; 

H .  C.  F.  H  ulsemann,  De  Indole  PhUosoph.  Cic,  Luneb. 
1 799 ;  D.  F.  Oedicke,  I/idoria  PhUosoph.  anttquae 
«*  Cic.  Scriptis,  BeroL  1815;  J.  A.  C.  Van  Heusde, 
At.  TmiL  Cic  ♦tAos-Adrwr,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1836  ; 
K.  Kuhner,  M.  TuJL  Cic  in  I'hilosophiam  rjuMjue 
J*artt$  Merita,  Hamburg,  1825.  The  last  men- 
tioned work  contains  a  great  quantity  of  informa- 
tion, distinctly  conveyed,  and  within  a  moderate 


A.  Philosophy  or  Taste,  or  Rhetoric. 

The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  may  be 
dercd  as  a  sort  of  triple  compound  formed  by  com- 
bining the  information  derived  from  the  lectures 
and  disquisitions  of  the  teachers  under  whom  he 
avtadied,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Aristotle,  Theophnutus,  and  Isocrates, 
with  his  own  speculative  researches  into  the  nature 
jt-xid  theory  of  the  art,  corrected  in  his  later  years 
t>y  the  results  of  extensive  experience.  Rhetoric, 
considered  aa  a  science  depending  upon  abstract 
principles  which  might  be  investigated  philosophi- 


cally and  developed  in  formal  precepts,  had  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention  in  Rome  except  among 
the  select  few  who  were  capable  of  comprehending 
the  instructions  of  foreign  professors  delivered  in  a 
foreign  tongue;  for  the  Latin  rhetoricians  were 
long  regarded,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  ignorant  pre- 
tenders, who  brought  such  discredit  on  the  study  by 
their  presumptuous  quackery,  that  so  late  as  b.  c. 
92,  L.  Crassus,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  an  unjust 
or  illiberal  judge  in  such  matters,  when  censor  was 
desirous  of  expelling  the  whole  crew  from  the  city. 
Thus  Cicero  had  the  honour  of  opening  up  to  the 
masses  of  his  countrymen  a  new  field  of  inquiry 
and  mental  exercise,  and  of  importing  for  general 
national  use  one  of  the  most  attractive  productions 
of  Athenian  genius  and  industry. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Alexan- 
drinus  and  Asulanus,  fol.  1 485,  containing  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Orator,  the  Topica,  the  Partitiones 
Oratoriae,  and  the  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1488  and  1495, 
both  in  fol.  The  first  complete  edition,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  the  Brutus,  the  Rhetoric* 
ad  Hcrenniuin,  and  the  De  Inventione,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1514,  4  to.,  edited  in 
part  by  Naugcrius.  Of  modern  editions  the  most 
notable  are  the  following :  that  by  Schiitz,  which 
contains  the  whole.  Lips.  1 804,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  the 
**  Opera  Rhetorica  Minora,"  by  Wetzel,  Lignite, 
1 807,  containing  all  with  the  exceptions  of  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Brutus,  and  the  Orator;  and  the 
Orator,  Brutus,  Topica,  De  Optimo  Genere  Ora- 
torum, with  the  notes  of  Beier  and  Orelli,  Zi 
1830,  8vo. 

1.  HhctoncoTWH  s.  lie  Invcnttone 
JJM  II. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
efforts  of  Cicero  in  prose  composition.  It  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  in  a  compendious  systematic  form 
all  that  was  most  valuable  and  worthy  of  note  in 
the  works  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Aristotle 
had  already  performed  this  task  in  so  far  as  his  own 
predecessors  were  concerned ;  and  hence  his  writ- 
ings, together  with  those  of  his  disciples  and  of  the 
followers  of  Isocrates,  would  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  selection  and  combination.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  this  treatise  was  to 
have  embraced  the  whole  subject ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  fix  upon  the  exact  number  of  four  books 
as  the  extent  contemplated,  and  it  certainly  never 
was  completed.  The  author,  after  finishing  the 
two  which  have  descended  to  us,  seems  to  have 
thrown  them  aside,  and  speaks  of  them  at  a  later 
period  perhaps  too  slightingly  {de  OraL  L  2)  as 
a  crude  and  imperfect  performance.  After  a  short 
preface  regarding  the  origin,  rise,  prryrv**,  use  and 
abuse  of  eloquence,  we  find  an  enumeration  and 
classification  of  the  different  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  whole  art  must  be  considered  under 
five  distinct  heads : — 1.  Its  general  character  and 
the  position  which  it  occupies  among  the  sciences 
(ifcnus).  2.  The  duty  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  (officisun).  3.  The  end  which  it  seeks  to 
attain  (finis).  4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  speech 
(materia).  5.  The  constituent  elements  of  which 
a  speech  is  made  up  ( partes  rhetoricae).  After 
remarking  cursorily,  with  regard  to  the  pen  us,  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  civil  knowledge 
(cwilii  scicntuu),  that  its  qfficium  is,  to  use  all  the 
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methyls  rrm*t  suitable  for  permission  by  oratory, 
and  its  finis  to  achieve  this  persuasion,  Cicero  con- 
fines himself  for  the  present  to  the  materia  and 
partes.  Now  the  materia,  subject-matter,  or  form 
nf  a  speech,  may  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  audience.  (Com p. 
PartiL  Oral.  3.)  1.  The  genus  demonstrativum 
(yivos  fViostrrtiraV),  addressed  to 


who  study  the  oratory  as  an  exhibition  of  art. 
2.  The  per,  us  tlr/il*rat*cum(y4rot  avutovAtvruuir) 
addressed  to  those  who  judge  of  the  future  as  in 
legislative  and  political  assemblies.  3.  The  genus 
judicial*  (y4ros  SucaruroV),  addressed  to  those  who 
judge  of  the  past  as  in  courts  of  law.  Again,  the 
partes  rketorinu  or  constituent  elements  of  a  speech 
are  fire.  1.  The  invention  of  arguments  (inveutioY 

2.  The  arrangement  of  these  arguments  (<tis[x»niu,). 

3.  The  diction  in  which  these  arguments  are  ex- 
pressed  (eloquutio).  4.  The  clear  and  distinct  per- 
ception in  the  mind  of  the  things  and  words  which 
compose  the  arguments  and  the  power  of  producing 
them  at  the  fitting  season  (memoria).  5.  The 
delivery,  comprehending  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  and  the  action  of  the  body  (pronuntiaiio). 
These  points  being  premised,  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
of  inrentio  generally  and  independently,  and  then 
to  apply  the  principles  established  to  each  of  the 
three  classes  under  which  the  materia  may  be 
ranged,  according  to  the  following  method  : 

Kvcry  case  which  gives  rise  to  debate  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  (covtrorertia)  involves  a  question, 
and  this  question  is  termed  the  constitution  (eon- 
stiiutio)  of  the  case.  The  constitution  may  be 
fourfold.  I.  When  the  question  is  one  of  fact 
(controeersia  fucti),  it  is  a  constitutio  conjecturalis. 
2.  When  both  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact,  but 
differ  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  fact  ought  to  be 
distinguished  (controtenia  naminis),  it  is  a  consti- 
tutia  definitiva.  3.  When  the  question  relates  to 
the  quality  of  the  fact  (generis  controrersia\  it  is  a 
amstUutio  generalis.  4.  When  the  question  con- 
cerns the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  fact  (quum  ant 
que nt,  aut  quiasnu,  ant  quomodo,  aut  apud  quos,  ant 
quo  Jure,  ani  quo  tempore  agere  oporteat  quaeretur), 
it  is  a  constitutio  translattvu.  Again,  the  constitutio 
generalis  admits  of  being  divided  into  —  a.  The 
constitutio  juritlirialis,  in  which  right  and  wrong, 
reward  and  punishment,  are  viewed  in  the  abstract; 
and  b.  The  constitutio  negotiants,  where  they  are 
considered  in  reference  to  existing  laws  and  usages; 
and  finally,  the  constitutio  juridicialis  is  subdivided 
into  a.  The  constitutio  absoluta,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong  is  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  fact  itself ;  and  0.  The  constitutio  assumptiva, 
in  which  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  viewed 
not  with  reference  to  the  fact  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  under  which  the  fact  took 
place.  The  constitutio  a**umj~4irQ  is  itself  fourfold 
— (1)  concession  when  the  accused  confesses  the 
deed  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  does  not  jus- 
tify it  but  seeks  forgiveness,  which  may  be  done  in 
two  ways,  (a)  by  purgalio,  when  the  deed  i»  ad- 
mitted but  moral  guilt  is  denied  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  done  unwittingly  (imprudentia),  or 
by  accident  (oasu),  or  unavoidably  (necessitate), 
(#)  by  deprecatioy  when  the  misdeed  is  admitted 
to  have  been  done,  and  to  have  been  done  wilfully, 
but  notwithstanding  forgiveness  is  sought— a  very 
rare  contingency;  (2)  remotio  criminis,  when  the 
accused  defends  himself  by  casting  the  blame  on  I 
another ;  (3)  relatio  eriminis,  when  the  deed  is  | 
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justified  by  previous  provocation  ;  (4)  eomparatia, 
when  the  deed  is  justified  by  pleading  a  praise- 
worthy motive. 

The  constitution  of  the  case  being  determined, 
we  must  next  examine  whether  the  case  be  simple 
(simple*)  or  compound  (cortjuncta).  that  is,  whether 
it  involves  a  single  question  or  several,  and  whether 
the  reasonings  do  or  do  not  depend  upon  some 
written  document  (in  ratione,  an  in  scripto  sit  con- 
ti  w*imo).  We  must  then  consider  the  eiact 
point  upon  which  the  dispute  turns  (qmaestio),  the 
plea  in  justification  (ratio),  the  debate  which  will 
arise  from  the  reply  to  the  plea  of  justification 
(judieatio),  aQd  the  additional  arguments  by  which 
the  defendant  seeks  to  confirm  his  plea  of  justifica- 
tion after  it  had  been  attacked  by  his  opponent 
(firmamentnm),  which  will  convert  the  jwdmitio 
into  a  diseeptatw  (comp.  Part.  Orut.  30),  and  s« 
lead  more  directly  to  a  decision. 

These  matters  being  duly  weighed,  the  crater 
must  proceed  to  arrange  the  different  divisions  of 
his  speech  {parte*  orationis),  which  are  six  in 
number. 

1.  The  Exordium,  or  introduction,  which  is  di- 
vided into  a.  the  Pnncspium  or  opening,  and  b,  the 
Insinuation  of  which  the  great  object  is  to  awak- 
en the  attention  and  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
audience.  2.  The  Narratio  or  statement  of  the 
case.  3.  The  Partitio  or  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  speaker  intends  to  handle  the 
case,  indicating  at  the  same  time  those  points  on 
which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  those  on  which 
they  differ.  4.  The  Confirmatio  or  array  of  argu- 
ments by  which  the  speaker  supports  his  case. 
5.  The  Reprehensio  or  confutation  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  antagonist.  6.  The  Condmsio  or 
peroration,  consisting  of  a.  the  Enumeratio  or  brief 
impressive  summary  of  the  whole;  b.  the  7W*y»j- 
tio,  which  seeks  to  enlist  the  passions  of  the 
audience,  and,  c.  the  Conquest  w  or  appeal  ta  their 
sympathies. 

Each  of  these  six  divisions  is  discussed  separately, 
and  numerous  rules  and  precepts  are  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  the  orator. 

In  the  second  book  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the 

above  divisions,  the  Confirmatio  and  firpri^te'^.c 

are  considered  at  large  with  direct  reference  to 
cases  belonging  to  the  Genus  Judicial*,  and  to  each 
of  the  four  constitutions  and  their  subdivision*, 
after  which  the  two  remaining  classes,  the  Gesms 
Deiiberutirum  and  the  Genus  Demonstrativum,  are 
very  briefly  noticed,  and  the  dissertation  upon 
Rhetorical  invention  closes  somewhat  abruptly. 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  with  certainty 
the  exact  time  at  which  these  books  were  cam- 
posed  and  published.  The  expressions  employed 
in  the  Dc  Oratore  (i.  2),  44  quoniam  quae  pmrU 
aut  adolescent  ulis  nobis  ex  commentariolis  nostra 
inchoata  ac  rudia  exciderunt,  vix  hac  aetate  digs* 
et  hoc  usu  quern  ex  causis,  quas  diximus,  tot 
tantisque  consecuti  sumus"  (corop.  i.  6),  point  un- 
questionably  to  the  early  youth  of  Cicero,  bat 
without  enabling  us  to  fix  upon  any  particular 
year.  They  formed,  very  probably,  a  portion  of 
the  fruits  of  that  study  continued  incessantly 
during  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  city  while  Sulla  was  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting the  Mithridatic  war  (a.  c.  87 — 84 X  and 
bear  the  appearance  of  notes  taken  down  from  the 
lectures  of  some  instructor,  arranged,  simplified, 
and  expanded  by  reference  to  the  original  sourer 
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The  work  it  repeatedly  quoted  bj  Quintilian, 
sometime*  under  the  title  lAbri  RJnUorici,  some- 
times aa  L&ri  Artit  Rlutorkaj\  generally  as  Rke- 
torioa  (comp.  Senr.  ad  Viry.  Ann.  Tiii.  32 1,  ix.  48 1 ), 
and  wo  might  infer  from  a  passage  in  Quintilian 
(ii.  14.  $  5),  that  De  Rhetoric*  was  the  appellation 
selected  by  the  author ;  at  all  events,  the  addition 
De. 


An  account  of  the  most  important  editions  of 
the  De  Inveniione  is  given  below,  after  the  remarks 
upon  the  RJtctoriea  ad  Ilermmium. 

2.  De  Partitione  Oratorio  Dialogu*. 

This  has  been  correctly  described  as  a  catechism 
of  Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn 
up  by  Cicero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus, 
in  which  the  whole  art  is  comprised  under  three 
heads.  1.  The  Vu  Oratoru,  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  with  reference  to  the  speaker  ;  2.  the 
Oratioy  which  treats  of  the  speech  ;  3.  the  Quaestio, 
which  treats  of  the  case. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speaker  are 
ranged  under  five  heads.  1.  Invent™.  2.  CoUo- 
catio.    3.  EtoquuHo.    4.  Actio.    5.  Memoria. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speech  are  also 
under  five  heads.  1.  Exordium.  2.  Narratio. 
3.  CamfirmaHo.    4.  Reprrkentio.    5.  Peroratio. 

The  case  may  be  a.  Infinita,  in  which  neither 
persons  nor  times  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
propoaitum  or  consuitatia,  or  it  may  be  6.  Fixita,  in 
which  the  persons  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  called 
caum  ;  this  in  reality  is  included  in  the  former. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaeatio  mfiniUi 
or  commtllatin  are  ranged  under  1.  Corpiititx,  by 
which  the  existence,  the  nature,  and  the  quality  of 
the  case  are  determined  ;  2.  Actio,  which  discusses 
the  means  and  manner  in  which  any  object  may 
be  obtained. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quaeitio  junta  or 
cxiHM  are  ranged  under  three  heads,  according  as 
the  case  belongs  to  1.  the  (Venn*  I 'k-mrmsfrtitirttm  ;  '2. 
the  Genus  Detiberativum  ;  3.  the  Genus  Jmdiciale, 

The  different  con*titutiome$  are  next  passed  under 
review,  and  the  conversation  concludes  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

These  partitioned,  a  term  which  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  itatpivttt,  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  purely  scientific  of  all  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  and  form  a  useful  companion  to  the  treatise 
JM  Imventione ;  but  from  their  strictly  technical 
character  the  tract  appears  dry  and  uninteresting, 
and  from  the  paucity  of  illustrations  is  not  un fre- 
quently somewhat  obscure.  From  the  circumstance 
that  Cicero  makes  no  mention  of  this  work  in  his 
other  writings,  some  critics  have  called  in  question 
its  authenticity,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
either  internal  or  external  to  justify  such  a  sus- 
picion, and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian 
without  any  expression  of  doubt.  Another  delate 
has  arisen  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  composed. 
We  are  told  at  the  commencement  that  it  was 
drawn  up  during  a  period  when  the  author  was 
completely  at  leisure  in  consequence  of  having  been 
art  length  enabled  to  quit  Rome,  and  this  expres- 
sion has  been  generally  believed  to  indicate  the 
close  of  the  year  a.  c.  46  or  the  beginning  of  b.  c 
45,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Tullia  and  the  de- 
parture of  Marcus  for  Athens,  when,  as  we  know 
from  his  correspondence,  he  was  devoting  himself 
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with  the  greatest  diligence  to  literary  pursuits. 
{Ad  Fam.  viL  28,  ix.  26.)  Hand  has,  however, 
endeavoured  to  prove  (Ersch  and  Grttber's  En- 
cydopadie,  art  Cfaero),  that  we  may  with  greater 
probability  fix  upon  the  year  b.  c.  49,  when  Cicero 
after  his  return  from  Cilicia  suddenly  withdrew  from 
Rome  about  the  middle  of  January  (ad  Att.  vii. 
10),  and  having  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Formiae,  and  visited  various  parts  of  Campania, 
proceeded  to  Arpinuut  at  the  end  of  March,  in- 
vested his  son  with  the  manly  gown,  and  after- 
wards made  him  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But 
this  critic  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Cicero 
never  entered  the  city  from  the  spring  of  a.  c.  51 
until  late  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  47,  and  therefore 
could  certainly  never  have  employed  the  phrase 
M  quoniam  aliqnando  Roma  tjteundi  potestas  data 
est,"  and  still  less  could  be  ever  have  talked  of 
enjoying  "summum  otium"  at  an  epoch  perhaps 
the  most  painful  and  agitating  in  his  whole  life. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Partitiones  Oratoria:, 
in  a  separate  form,  which  bears  a  date,  is  that  by 
Gabr.  F  on  tana,  printed  in  1472,  4 to.,  probahly  at 
Venice.  There  are,  however,  two  editions,  supposed 
by  bibliographers  to  be  older.  Neither  of  them 
has  place,  data,  nor  printer's  name,  but  one  is 
known  to  be  from  the  press  of  Moravus  at  Naples. 
The  commentaries  of  G.  Valla  and  L.  Strebaeua,  with 
the  argument  of  Latomius,  are  found  in  the  edition 
of  Seh.  Gryphiua,  Ley  den,  1541  and  1545,  8vo., 
often  reprinted.  We  have  also  the  editions  of  Ca- 
merarius,  Lips.  1 54  9 ;  of  Sturmius,  Strasburg,  1 565  ; 
of  Minos,  Paris,  1 582 ;  of  Maioragius  and  Marcel- 
linus,  Venice,  1587 ;  of  Hauptmann,  Leipsig,  1741. 
In  illustration,  the  disquisition  of  Krhard.  Heus- 
chiua,  M  De  Ciccronis  Partitionibus  Oratoriis," 
Hclmstaedt,  1723,  will  be  found  useful. 

3.  De  Oratort  ad  Quintum  Fratrem  Libri  III. 

Cicero  having  been  urged  by  his  brother  Quintus 
to  compose  a  systematic  work  on  the  art  of  Oratory, 
the  dialogues  which  bear  the  above  title  were 
drawn  up  in  compliance  with  this  request.  Tbey 
were  completed  towards  the  end  of  B.  c.  55  (ad 
Att.  iv.  13),  about  two  years  after  the  return  of 
their  author  from  banishment,  and  had  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
had  sought  consolation  for  his  political  degradation 
by  an  earnest  devotion  to  literary  pursuits.  All  his 
thoughts  and  exertions  were  thus  directed  in  one 
channel,  and  consequently,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
production  before  us  is  one  of  his  most  brilliant  ef- 
forts, and  will  be  found  to  be  so  accurately  finished 
in  its  most  minute  parts,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  master-piece  of  skill  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
graces  of  style  and  composition.  The  object  in 
view,  as  explained  by  himself,  was  to  furnish  a 
treatise  which  should  comprehend  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  Isocrates,and 

present  their  precepts  in  an  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive form,  disembarrassed  of  the  formal  stiffness  and 
dry  technicalities  of  the  schools.  (Ad  Font.  I  9, 
ad  AO.  iv.  16.) 

The  conversations,  which  form  the  medium 
through  which  instruction  is  conveyed,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  a  c.  91,  immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  at  the 
moment  when  the  city  was  violently  agitated  by 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Druvu*,  to 
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grant  to  the  senator*  the  right  of  acting  in  common 
with  the  equites  aa  judice*  on  criminal  trials.  The 
measure  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  consul 
Philippus,  who  was  in  consequence  regarded  ru»  a 
traitor  to  his  order,  and  supported  by  all  the  in- 
fluence and  talent  of  L.  Liciniua  Crassns,  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  that  epoch,  who  had  filled  the 
preceding  year  the  office  of  censor.  This  venerable 
statesman  is  represented  as  having  retired  to  his 
villa  at  Tusculum  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman  games,  in  order  that  he  might  collect  his 
thoughts  and  brace  np  his  energies  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  was  soon  to  decide  the  contest. 
He  was  accompanied  to  his  retirement  by  two 
youths  of  high  promise,  C.  Amelius  Cotta  (consul 
B.  c.  75)  and  P.  Sulpieius  Rufus,  and  there  joined 
by  his  father-in-law  and  former  colleague  in  the 
consulship  (n.  c  95),Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  renown- 
ed for  his  profound  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  by 
his  friend  and  political  ally,  M.  Antooius  (consul 
B.  c  99),  whose  fame  as  a  public  speaker  was 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Craasus  himself. 
The  three  consular  sages  having  spent  the  first  day 
in  reflections  upon  politics  and  the  aspect  of  public 
affairs,  unbend  themselves  on  the  second  by  the 
introduction  of  literary  topics.  The  whole  party 
being  stretched  at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  a 
spreading  plane,  the  elders,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  Cotta  and  Sulpieius,  commence  a  discourse 
upon  oratory,  which  is  renewed  the  following 
morning  and  brought  to  a  close  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  dialogue,  Scaevola,  in  order 
that  strict  dramatic  propriety  may  be  observed 
(see  ad  Att.  iv.  16),  retires,  and  his  place,  in  the 
two  remaining  colloquies,  is  supplied  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulua,  and  his  half-brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Strabo,  both  distinguished  as  public  speakers,  the 
former  celebrated  for  the  extreme  purity  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  latter  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit 

An  animated  debate  first  arises  on  the  qualifications 
essential  for  pre-eminence  in  oratory.  Crassus, 
who  throughout  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  after  enlarging  upon  the  im- 
portance, the  dignity,  and  the  universal  utility  of 
eloquence,  proceeds  to  describe  the  deep  learning, 
the  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  theoretical 
skill  which  must  enter  into  the  combination  which 
shall  form  a  perfect  orator,  while  Antonius,  although 
he  allows  that  universal  knowledge,  if  attainable, 
would  mightily  increase  the  power  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed it,  is  contented  to  pitch  the  standard  much 
lower,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  the  orator  is  more 
likely  to  be  embarrassed  than  benefited  by  aiming 
at  what  is  beyond  his  reach,  and  that,  by  attempt- 
ing to  master  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  be 
will  but  waste  the  time  that  might  be  more  profit- 
ably employed,  since  the  natural  gifts  of  quick  ta- 
lents, a  good  voice,  and  a  pleasing  delivery,  when 
improved  by  practice,  self- training,  and  experience, 
are  in  themselves  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
sult sought.  This  preliminary  controversy,  in  which, 
however,  both  parties  agree  in  reality,  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  although  they  differ  as  to  what  is  prac- 
ticable, being  terminated,  Antonius  and  Craasus 
enter  jointly  upon  the  rtx^oKoyla  {ad  Att.  iv. 
16)  of  the  subject,  and  expound  the  principles  and 
rules  upon  which  success  in  the  rhetorical  art  de- 
pends and  by  the  observance  of  which  it  may  be 
achieved.  The  former  discusses  at  large  in  the  se- 
*ond  book,  the  invention  and  arrangement  of  argu- 
ments, and  winds  np  with  a  dissertation  on  memory. 


the  continuous  flow  of  his  discourse  being  broken 
and  relieved  by  an  essay,  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
Caesar,  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  humour,  a  di- 
gression, both  amusing  in  itself,  and  interesting  ge- 
nerally, as  evincing  the  miserable  bad  taste  of  the 
Romans  in  this  department.  In  the  third  book, 
Craasus  devotes  himself  to  an  exposition  of  the  or- 
namenta  of  rhetoric,  comprising  all  the  graces  of 
diction,  to  which  are  added  a  few  remarks  upon  de- 
livery, that  is,  upon  the  voice,  prxmuneiation,  and 
actum  of  the  speaker. 

The  MSS.  of  the  De  Orator*  known  up  to  the 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  were  all  imperfect. 
There  were  blanks  extending  in  Bk.  i.  from  c  2R. 
§  128  to  c  34.  $  157,  and  from  c  43.  §  193  to  Bk. 
ii.  c  59.  §  19,  although  in  the  Erfurt  MS.  onlr 
as  far  as  Bk.  ii.  c.  3.  §  13;  in  Bk.  ii.  franc.  12. '§ 
50  to  c.  14.  §  60  ;  and  in  Bk.  ui.  from  c  5.  §  17 
to  c.  28.  §  110.  These  gaps  were  fir*t  supplied  by 
(Jasparinus  of  Barziza,  from  a  MS.  found  at  Lodi, 
and  hence  called  Codex  Laudensis,  1419,  which  in 
addition  to  the  Rhetorica  ad  Hertmmum,  the  De  In- 
vention*, the  Brutus  and  the  Orator  contained  the 
three  books  De  Oratore  entire.  This  MS.,  which  it 
now  lost,  was  repeatedly  copied,  and  its  content* 
soon  became  known  all  over  Italy  ;  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  whole  was  transcribed,  or  merely 
those  passages  which  were  required  to  fill  op  exist- 
ing deficiencies. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Oratore  was  print- 
ed at  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannarta,  in  4 to.  between  1465  and  1467.  The 
most  useful  editions  are  those  by  Pearce,  Camb. 
1716,  1732,  and  Lond.  1746. 1771, 1795,  8v©.;  by 
J.  F.  Wetael,  Brunswick,  1794,  8vo. ;  by  Haries, 
with  the  notes  of  Pearce  and  others,  Leipzig,  1816, 
8vo.  ;  by  0.  M.  MttUer,  Leipzig,  1819.  8vo. ;  by 
Heinichsen,  Copenhagen,  1830,  8vo. 

Literature : — J.  A.  Ernes ti,  De  Praestantia  Li- 
brotum  Cic  de  Oratore  Prolmsio,  Lips.  1 736,  4 to. ; 
C.  F.  Matthiae,  ProUgomenen  zu  Cic  Gespr'acme* 
torn  Redner,  Worms,  1791,  and  Frankfort,  1812, 
8vo. ;  II.  A.  Schott,  Comment  qua  CV.  de  Fine 
JJ/otfttentiae  Sententia  eraminatur.  Lips.  1801  ;  G. 
E.  Gierig,  Von  dem  dsOictischcn  Wi-rUte  der  tiuciurr 
desCScvom  Redner,  Fulda,  1807  ;  J.  F.  Scbaar- 
schmidt,  De  Propositi  Libri  Cic.  de  Oratore,  Schuee- 
berg,  8vo.;  1804  ;  E.  L.  Trompheller.  Venme* 
einer  Ckarakteristik  der  Gceronisdu-n  1  Sucker  m 
Redner,  Coburg,  1830,  4 to. 

4.  Brutus  s.  de  Claris  Oratorihus. 

This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the 
speakers  being  Cicero  himself,  Attkus,  and  1L 
Brutus ;  the  scene  a  grass  plot,  in  front  of  a  colon- 
nade, attached  to  the  house  of  Cicero  at  Rome, 
with  a  statue  of  Plato  close  at  hand.  It  contains 
a  complete  critical  history  of  Roman  eloquence, 
from  the  earliest  epochs,  commencing  with  L.  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  Appius  Claudius,  M.  Curias,  and 
sundry  sages  of  the  olden  time,  whose  fame  rested 
upon  obscure  tradition  alone,  passing  on  to  those 
with  regard  to  whose  talent*  more  certain  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained,  such  as  Cornelius  Cethegus 
and  Cato,  the  censor,  advancing  gradually  till  it 
reached  such  men  as  Catulus,  Licinius  Craasus,  and 
M.  Antonius,  whose  glory  was  bright  in  the  recol- 
lection of  many  yet  alive,  and  ending  with  those 
whom  Cicero  himself  had  heard  with  admiration  a» 
a  youth,  and  rivalled  as  a  man,  the  greatest  of  whom 
was  Hortcnsius,  and  with  him  the  list  closes,  bring 
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oraton  being  excluded.  Prefixed,  are  some  short, 
but  graphic  sketches,  of  the  most  renowned  Grecian 
models  ;  the  whole  discourse  being  interspersed 
with  cierer  observations  on  the  speculative  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  and  many  important  historical  de- 
tails connected  with  the  public  life  and  services  of 
the  individuals  enumerated.  Great  taste  and  dis- 
crimination are  displayed  in  pointing  out  the  cha- 
racteristic merits,  and  exposing  the  defects,  of  the 
various  styles  of  composition  reviewed  in  turn,  and 
the  work  is  most  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  literature.  But,  from  the  desire  to  ren- 
der it  absolutely  complete,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  confine  it  within  moderate  limits,  the  author  is 
compelled  to  hurry  from  one  individual  to  another, 
without  dwelling  upon  any  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
leave  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er ;  and,  while  we  complain  of  the  space  occupied 
by  a  mere  catalogue  of  uninteresting  names,  by 
which  we  are  wearied,  we  regret  that  our  curiosity 
should  have  been  excited,  without  being  gratified, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  shining  lights  which  shed 
such  a  lustre  over  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Brutus  was  composed  next  in  order,  although 
at  a  long  interval,  after  the  De  HrpuMieu,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Caesar  was  already  master  of  the  state, 
it  was  written  before  the  Cattx,  the  Colo  itself 
coming  immediately  before  the  Orator,  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  fixes  it  down  to  the 
year  B.  c.  46.  (Brut.  1,  2,  5, 6,  Oral.  7,  de  Dirin. 
iL  1.) 

The  Brutus  was  unknown  until  the  discovery  of 
the  Codex  Inudensis  described  above.  Hence  all 
the  MSS.  being  confessedly  derived  from  this  source 
do  not  admit  of  being  divided  into  families,  although 
the  text  might  probably  be  improved  if  the  trans- 
cripts existing  in  various  European  libraries  were 
more  cart-fully  examined  and  compared. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Brutus  was  that 
printed  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz, 
1 469,  4ton  in  the  same  volume  with  the  De  Oratore 
and  the  Orator.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  El  lend  t, 
with  very  copious  and  useful  prolegomena,  Kb'nigs- 
berg,  18*26,  8vo.,  to  which  we  may  add  an  useful 
school  edition  by  Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1828. 

5.  Ad  M.  Brutum  Orator. 

Cicero  having  been  frequently  requested  by  M. 
Brutus  to  explain  his  views  with  regard  to  what 
constituted  a  faultless  orator,  this  term  being  un- 
derstood to  denote  a  public  speaker  in  the  senate 
or  in  the  forum,  but  to  exclude  the  eloqaeoce  dis- 
played by  philosophers  in  their  discourse*,  and  by 
poets  and  historwuis  in  their  writings  endeavours 
in  the  present  essay  to  perform  the  ta.sk  imposed 
on  him.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
here  a  series  of  precepts,  the  result  of  observation 
and  induction,  capable  of  being  readily  applied  in 
practice,  or  a  description  of  anything  actually  ex- 
isting in  nature,  but  rather  a  fancy  picture,  in 
which  the  artist  represents  an  object  of  ideal 
beauty,  such  as  would  spring  from  tho  union  of  all 
the  prominent  characteristic  excellences  of  the 
most  gifted  individuals,  fused  together  and  concen- 
uated  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

He  first  points  out  that  perfection  must  consist 
in  absolute  propriety  of  expression,  and  that  this 
could  be  obtained  only  by  occasional  judicious 
"um  one  style  to  another,  by  assuming, 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  at  one 
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a  plain,  familiar,  unpretending  tone ;  by  rising  at 
another  into  lofty,  impassioned,  and  highly  orna- 
mented declamation  ;  and  by  observing  in  general 
a  graceful  medium  between  the  two  extremes ;  by 
ascending,  as  the  Greeks  expressed  it,  from  the 
iax*&»  to  the  dJpoV,  and  falling  back  from  the 
<3Sp6r  to  the  juVok, — instead  of  adhering  stead- 
fastly, after  the  fashion  of  most  great  orators,  to 
one  particular  form.  He  next  passes  on  to  combat 
an  error  very  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  admitting  that  Athenian  eloquence  was  the 
purest  model  for  imitation,  imagined  that  its  es- 
sence consisted  in  avoiding  with  scrupulous  care 
all  copious,  flowing,  decorated  periods,  and  in  ex- 
pressing every  idea  in  highly  polished,  terse,  cpi- 
scntences — a  system  which,  however 
g  as  an  effort  of  intellect,  roust  necessarily 
produce  results  which  will  fall  dull  and  cold  upon 
the  ear  of  an  ordinary  listener,  and,  if  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent,  degenerate  into  offensive  man- 
nerism. After  dwelling  upon  these  dangers  and 
insisting  upon  the  folly  of  neglecting  the  practice 
of  Aescnines  and  Demosthenes  and  setting  up  such 
a  standard  as  Thucydides,  Cicero  proceeds  to  shew 
that  the  orator  roust  direct  his  chief  attention  to 
three  points,  which  in  fact  comprehend  the  soul  of 
the  art,  the  what,  the  where,  and  the  how;  the  mat- 
ter of  his  speech,  the  arrangement  of  that  matter, 
the  expression  and  enunciation  of  that  matter 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  examined  and  discussed. 
The  perfect  orator  being  defined  to  be  one  who 
clearly  demonstrates  to  his  hearers  the  truth  of  the 
position  he  maintains,  delights  them  by  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  his  language,  and  wins  them  over  to 
his  cause  ("  is,  qui  in  foro,  causisque  civilibus,  ita 
dicet,  ut  probet,  ut  delcctet,  ut  flectat"),  we  are 
led  to  consider  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
reached.  The  groundwork  and  foundation  of  the 
whole  is  true  wisdom,  but  true  wisdom  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  anion  of  all  the  highest  natural 
endowments  with  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
all  the  chief  departments  of  literature  and  science ; 
and  thus  Cicero  brings  us  round  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  in  fact  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  works,  that  he  who  would  be  a  per- 
fect orator  must  be  a  perfect  man.  What  follows 
(from  c  40  to  the  end)  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation 
on  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  words  and  the 
importance  of  rhythmical  cadence  in  prose  compo- 
sition— a  curious  topic,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
minute  dulness  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
but possesses  comparatively  little  inte- 
rest for  the  modern  reader. 

The  Orator  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  &  c.  45,  having  been  undertaken  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Cato.  Cicero  declares, 
that  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  and  taste  in  his  own  art  upon  the  merits 
of  this  work  ;  **  Mihi  quidem  sic  persuadeo,  me 
quidquid  habuerim  judiciidedicendo  in  ilium  librum 
contulisse and  every  one  must  be  charmed  by 
the  faultless  purity  of  the  diction,  the  dexterity 
manifested  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  phraseology, 
and  the  sonorous  How  with  which  the  periods  roll 
gracefully  onwards.  There  is  now  and  then  per- 
haps a  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexion  of 
the  different  divisions ;  and  while  some  of  the  most 
weighty  themes  ore  touched  upon 
disproportionate  space  is  assigned  to 
upon  the  music  of  prose ;  but  this  probably 
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from  the  subject  having  been  entirely  passed  over 
in  the  two  preceding  treatises.  For  it  mutt  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  De  Orators,  the  Brutut, 
and  the  Orator  were  intended  to  constitute  a  con- 
nected and  continuous  series,  forming  a  complete 
system  of  the  rhetorical  art.  In  the  first  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  and  rules  of  oratory,  and  the 
qualification*  natural  and  acquired  requisite  for  suc- 
cess ;  in  the  second  the  importance  of  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  use  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules  are  illustrated  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  leading  merits  and  defects  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lic speakers ;  while  in  the  third  is  delineated  that 
ideal  perfection  to  which  the  possession  of  all  the 
requisite  qualifications  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  principles  and  rules  would  lead. 

The  fiditio  Princeps  of  the  Orator  is  that  men- 
tioned above,  under  the  Brutus,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1469.  The  best  is  that  by  Meyer,  Lips,  1827, 
8to.;  to  which  we  may  add  the  school  edition  of 
Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1829,  8vo. 

Literature : — P.  Ramus,  Brutimxe  Qiuicttumes  in 
Oratorem  Cm-.,  Paris.  1547,  4 to.,  1549,  8vo. ; 
J.  Perionius,  Oratio  pro  Cic  Oratore  contra  P. 
Ramum,  Paris.  1547,  8vo.  5  A.  Maioragius,  In 
Oratorem  Cic  Com mcniuriu*,  Basil.  1552 ;  M. 
Junius,  In  Oratorem  Cic  Scholia,  Argent.  1585, 
8ro. ;  H.  A.  Burchardus,  Animadvernona  ad  Cic. 
Oratorem,  Bcrolin.  1815,  8vo. 

6.  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratoruiiu 

We  have  already  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Orator  the  opinion  advocated  by  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  speakers  of  this  epoch,  such  as 
Brutus  and  Calvus,  that  the  essence  of  the  true 
Attic  style  consisted  in  employing  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  words,  and  concentrating  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker  into  subtle,  terse,  pointed 
sentences,  which,  however,  from  being  totally  de- 
void of  all  ornament  and  amplitude  of  expression, 
were  for  the  most  part  stiff,  lean,  and  dry,  the  very 
reverse  of  Cicero's  style.  In  order  to  refute  practi- 
cally this  prevalent  delusion,  Cicero  resolved  to 
render  into  Latin  the  two  most  perfect  specimens  of 
Grecian  eloquence,  the  orations  of  A  esc  nines  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  C'tesiphon.  The  trans- 
lation itself  has  been  lost ;  but  a  short  preface,  in 
which  the  origin  and  object  of  the  undertaking  is 
explained,  is  still  extant,  and  bears  the  title  given 
above,  De  Optimo  Centre  Oratorum, 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  this  tract,  in  an  indepen- 
dent form,  is  that  published  with  the  commentary 
of  Achilles  Statius,  Paris,  1551,  4 to.,  and  1552, 
8vo  We  have  also  **  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
ad  Trebatium  Topica,  Oratoriae  Partitiones,  cum 
Commcntario,  ed.  G.  H.  Saal  frank,  vol.  L  Ratisbon, 
1823,  8vo." 

7.  Topica  ad  C.  Trelialium, 

C.  Trebatius,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  having 
found  himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  which  treat  of  the  Invention  of  Argu- 
ments, and  having  failed  in  procuring  any  expla- 
nation from  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  whose  aid  he 
sought,  had  frequently  applied  to  Cicero  for  infor- 
mation and  assistance.  Cicero's  incessant  occupa- 
tions prevented  him  for  a  long  time  from  attending 
to  these  solicitations ;  but  when  he  was  sailing  to- 
wards Greece,  the  summer  after  Caesar's  death,  he 
was  reminded  of  Trebatius  by  the  sight  of  Velia, 
a  city  with  which  the  lawyer  was  closely  connected, 
and  accordingly,  while  on  board  of  the  ship,  drew 
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up  from  recollection  the  work  before  US, 
snatched  it  to  his  friend  from  Rbegiom  on  the  27th 
of  July,  a.  c  44. 

We  are  here  presented  with  an  abstract  of  the  ori- 
ginal, expressed  in  plain,  familiar  terms,  illustrated 
by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Roman  law  in- 
stead of  from  (ireck  philosophy,  accompanied  by  a 
promise  to  expound  orally,  at  a  future  period,  anj 
points  which  might  still  appear  confused  or  obscure. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
book  any  originality  of  matter;  bat  when  we  con- 
sider the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  com- 
posed, and  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  we  can- 
not fail  to  admire  the  clear  head  and  the  wonderful 
memory  which  could  produce  at  once  a  full  and  ac- 
curate representation  of  a  hard,  complicated,  and 
technical  disquisition  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place,  date,  or 
printer's  name,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Venice  about  1472.  The  commentaries 
upon  this  work  are  very  numerous.  The  most  ce- 
lebrated are  those  by  Boethius,  G.  Valla,  MeUnc- 
thon,  J.  Visorius,  Hegcndorphinui,  Latomna,  Go 
veanua,  Talaeus,  Curio,  Achilles  Statius,  Ac,  which 
are  contained  in  the  editions  printed  at  Paris  by 
Tiletantts  in  1543,  4tn.,  by  David  in  1550,  4 to- 
by Vascosanns  in  1554,  4 to.,  and  by  Richardu* 
in  1557  and  1561,  4to. 


AD  that  we  know  regarding  this  work  is 
prised  in  a  single  sentence  of  Quintilian  (ti.  1. 
$  11):  "Communes  loci,  sive  qui  aunt  in  vitia 
directi,  quale*)  legirnus  a  Cicerone  composito*  ;  tea 
quibus  quaestiones  generaliter  tmctantnr.  quale* 
sunt  editi  a  Quinto  quoque  Hortensio."  OreQi 
supposes,  that  the  Paradota  are  here  spoken  of ; 
but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
pression in  the  preface  to  which  be  refers. 


9.  BJetoricomm  ad  C.  Heremium  U*i  IF. 

A  general  view  of  the  whole  art  of  Rhetoric, 
including  a  number  of  precepts  and  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  student.  Passages  from  this 
treatise  are  quoted  by  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Jtnfin. 
lib.  i.  p.  204,  ed.  BasiL),  by  Priscian,  by  Rufinu* 
(de  Comp.  et  Metr.  OraL  pp.  315,  321  of  the  Bit- 
ton*  Antiq.  ed.  Pith.),  and  by  other  ancient 
marians,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  work  of  " 
and  as  such  it  was  generally  received  by  the 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  centcry, 
Leonard  us  Arretinus,  Angelus  Politianna,  aixi 
Lauren  ti  us  Valla.  At  a  very  early  period,  bow- 
ever,  its  authenticity  was  called  in  question  by 
Raphael  Khegius  and  Angelus  Deceiubrics  s^d 
the  controversy  has  been  renewed  at  interrali 
down  to  the  present  day.  Almost  all  the  best 
editors  agree  in  pronouncing  it  spurious,  but  the 
utmost  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  with 
regard  to  the  real  author.  Regius  propounded 
no  less  than  three  hypotheses,  assigning  it  at 
one  time  to  Q.  Cornificius,  who  was  quaestor 
B.  c.  81,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  B.  c  64  ;  at  another,  to  Yirginiua,  a 
rhetorician  contemporary  with  Nero ;  and  lastly, 
to  Timolaus,  son  of  queen  Zenobia,  who  had  an 
elder  brother  Herennianus.  Paulas  and  Akln« 
Manutius,  Sigonius,  Mnretus,  Harthius  s>rd 
many  of  less  note,  all  adopted  the  first  suppo- 
sition of  Regius.    G.  J.  Vossius  began  by  deriding 
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of  Cicero  in  the  augurato  (ad  Fan.  xii.  17 — 30), 
bat  afterwardi  changed  his  mind  and  fixed  upon 
Tullios  Tiro ;  Julius  Caesar  Scaligcr  upon  M.  Gal- 
lio ;  Nascimbaenius  upon  Laureaa  Tullius ;  while 
more  recently  Schiitx  has  laboured  hard  to  bring 
home  the  paternity  to  M.  Antonina  Gnipho,  and 
Van  Heuade  to  Aelius  Stilo.  The  arguments 
which  teem  to  prove  that  the  piece  in  question  is 
not  the  production  of  Cicero  are  briefly  as  follows  : 
1.  It  could  not  have  been  composed  before  the  De 
Orator*,  for  Cicero  there  (L  2)  speaks  of  his  juve- 
nile efforts  in  this  department  ;u»  rough  and  never 
brought  to  a  conclusion, — a  description  which  cor- 
responds  perfectly  with  the  two  books  De  Inven- 
tion?, whereas  the  Ad  Herennium  is  entire  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts ;  moreover,  the  author  of 
the  Ad  Herennium  complains  at  the  outset  that  he 
wm  bo  oppressed  with  family  affairs  and  business 
that  he  could  scarcely  find  any  leisure  for  his 
favourite  pursuits— a  statement  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  early  career  of  Cicero.  2.  It  could  not  have 
deen  written  after  the  De  Oratory  for  not  only 
does  Cicero  never  make  any  allusion  to  such  a  per- 
formance among  the  numerous  labours  of  bis  later 
years,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  unworthy  of 
his  mature  age,  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  ex- 
perience :  it  is  in  reality  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  De  Invention*,  that  boyish  essay  which  he  treats 
so  contemptuously.  We  shall  not  lay  any  stress 
here  upon  the  names  of  Terentia  and  young  Tul- 
lius which  occur  in  bk.  Lc  12,  since  these  words 
are  manifest  interpolations.  3.  Quintilian  repeat- 
edly quotes  from  the  De  Invent  mm-  and  other  ac- 
knowledged rhetorical  pieces  of  Cicero,  but  never 
notices  the  Ad  Herennium.  4.  Man  us  Victorinus 
in  his  commentary  on  the  De  Inventione,  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  Ad  tlerennimm;  it 
is  little  probable  that  be  would  have  carefully  dis- 
cussed the  imperfect  manual,  and  altogether  passed 
over  that  which  was  complete.  5.  Servius  refers 
three  times  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  viiL  321,  ix.  481,  614) 
to  the  *  Rhetorican  and  Cassiodorus  (Rhetor,  eomp. 
pp.  339,  341,  ed.  Pith.)  to  the  w  Ars  Rhetorica"  of 
Cicero;  but  theae  citations  are  all  from  the  De  In- 
ventione and  not  one  from  the  Ad  Herennium. 

The  most  embarrassing  circumstance  connected 
with  these  two  works  is  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance which  exists  between  them — a  resemblance 
no  strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 
is  some  bond  of  union.  For  although  there  are 
numerous  and  striking  discrepancies,  not  only  is 
the  general  arrangement  the  same,  but  in  very 
many  divisions  the  same  precepts  are  conveyed  in 
nearly  if  not  exactly  the  same  phraseology,  and 
illustrated  by  the  same  examples.  Any  one  who 
will  compare  Ad  Herenn.  L  2,  ii.  20,  22,  23, 
25,  27,  with  De  Invent  i.  7,  42,  45,  48,  49,  51, 
will  at  once  be  convinced  that  these  coincidences 
cannot  be  accidental ;  but  the  single  instance  to  be 
found  Ad  Herenn.  ii.  23,  and  De  Invent,  i.  50  would 
alone  1*  sufficient,  for  in  both  we  find  the  «uno 
four  lines  extracted  for  the  same  purpose  from 
the  Tnnummus  and  Plautns  censured  for  a  fault 
of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  the  force  of  his  expres- 
sion having  been  misunderstood  by  his  critics. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Ad  He- 
rmnintH  copied  from  the  De  Inventions,  since  the 
furrarr  embraces  a  much  wider  compass  than  the 
latter  ;  still  less  can  we  believe  that  Cicero  would 
be  guilty  of  a  shameless  plagiarism,  which  must 
have  been  open  to  such  easy  detection,    both  par- 
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ties  cannot  have  derived  their  matter  from  a  com- 
mon Greek  original,  for  not  only  is  it  incredible 
that  two  persons  translating  independently  of  each 
other  should  have  rend  e  ml  so  many  phrases  in 
words  almost  identical,  but  the  illustrations  from 
Roman  writers  common  to  both  at  once  destroy 
such  an  explanation.  Only  two  solutions  of  tha 
enigma  suggest  themselves.  Either  we  have  in 
the  Ad  Herennium  and  the  De  Inventione  the  notes 
taken  down  by  two  pupils  from  the  lectures  of  tha 
same  Latin  rhetorician,  which  were  drawn  out  at 
full  length  by  the  one,  and  thrown  aside  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  the  other  after  some  alterations 
and  corrections  had  been  introduced  ;  or  we  have 
in  the  Ad  Herennium  the  original  lectures,  pub- 
lished subsequently  by  the  professor  himself.  This 
last  idea  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  tone  as- 
sumed in  the  preliminary  remarks,  but  may  receive 
some  support  from  the  claim  put  forth  (i.  9)  to 
originality  in  certain  divisions  of  insinuate/net, 
which  are  adopted  without  observation  in  the  De 
Invention*.  Whatever  conclusion  we  may  adopt 
upon  this  bead,  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  no  evi- 
dence to  determine  the  real  author.  The  ca»e 
made  out  in  favour  of  Comificius  (we  cannot  tell 
teAtea  Cornificius)  is  at  first  sight  plausible.  Quin- 
tilian (iiL  1.  g  21,  camp.  ix.  3.  §  89)  frequently 
mentions  a  certain  Cornificius  ns  a  writer  upon 
rhetoric,  and  in  one  place  especially  (ix.  3.  §  98) 
enumerates  his  classification  of  figures,  which  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  Ad  Herennium  (iv.  15, 
&c.) ;  and  a  second  point  of  agreement  has  been 
detected  in  a  citation  by  Julius  Ruhnianus.  (De 
Fig.  Sent.  p.  29.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
things  are  ascribed  by  Quintilian  to  Cornificius 
which  nowhere  occur  in  the  Ad  Herennium ;  and, 
still  more  fatal,  we  perceive,  upon  examining  the 
words  referred  to  above  (ix.  3.  §  93),  that  the  re- 
marks of  Cornificius  on  figures  must  have  been 
taken  from  a  separate  and  distinct  tract  confined 
to  that  subject.  We  can  accord  to  Schiitx  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  that  M.  Antonius 
Gnipho  may  be  the  compiler,  and  that  there  is  no 
testimony,  external  or  internal,  to  render  this  posi- 
tion untenable ;  but  we  cannot  go  further.  There 
are  several  historical  allusions  dispersed  up  and 
down  reaching  from  the  consulship  of  L.  Casaius 
Longinus,  a,  a  107,  to  the  death  of  Sulpicius  in 
n.  c  88 ;  and  if  Burmann  and  others  are  correct  in 
believing  that  the  second  consulship  of  Sulla  is 
distinctly  indicated  (iv.  54,  68),  the  fact  will  be 
established,  that  these  books  were  not  published 
before  a  c  80. 

The  materials  for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  will 
be  found  in  the  preface  of  the  younger  Burmann, 
to  his  edition  of  the  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium  and 
De  Invention*,  printed  at  Ley  den  in  1761,  8vo., 
and  republished  with  additional  notes  by  Linde- 
mann,  Leipzig,  1 828,  8vo. ;  in  the  proocmium  of 
SchuU  to  his  edition  of  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1804,  3  vols.  8vo^  enlarged  and 
corrected  in  his  edition  of  the  whole  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipzig,  1814  ;  and  in  the  disquisition  of  J. 
van  Heusde,  De  Aetio  Stilone,  Utrecht,  1839 ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  as  one  of  the  earliest  authori- 
ties, Utrum  An  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium  Ciceroni 
tain  insrrtUitttr,  appended  to  the  Problcmata  in 
QuintiL  Inttit.  Oral,  by  Raphael  Regius,  published 
at  Venice  in  1492. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Rhetorica  ad  Heren- 
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niura  wu  printed  along  with  the  De  Inventione, 
under  the  title  44  Ciceroni*  Rhetorica  Nora  et 
Vetus,"  by  NicoL  Jensen,  in  4to.,  Venice,  1470; 
nnd  bibliographer*  hare  enumerated  fourteen  more 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  best  edi- 
tion in  a  separate  form  i»  that  of  Rurmann,  or  the 
reprint  of  Lindcra&nn,  mentioned  above. 

B.  Political  Philosophy. 

1.  De  HepuUka  Libri  VI. 

This  work  on  the  beat  form  of  government  and 
the  duty  of  the  citieen,  wu  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Cicero's  philosophical  treatises,  drawn  up  at  a 
period  when,  from  his  intimacy  with  Pompey, 
Caesar  and  Crassus  being  both  at  a  distance,  he 
fancied,  or  at  least  wished  to  persuade  others,  that 
he        actually  grasping  the  helm  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  (de  Dw.  ii.  1 ).    Deeply  impressed 
with  the  arduous  nature  of  his  task,  he  changed 
again  and  again  not  only  various  minute  details 
but  the  whole  general  plan,  and  when  at  length 
completed,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  favour 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  referred  to  by  him- 
self repeatedly  with  evident  satisfaction  and  pride. 
It  wan  commenced  in  the  spring  of  B.  c  54  (ad 
Alt.  ir.  14,  comp.  16),  and  occupied  much  of  his 
attention  during  the  summer  months  of  that  year, 
while  he  was  residing  at  his  villas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cumac  and  of  Pompeii.  (Ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  14.)  It 
was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  two  books 
(ad  Q.  Fr.  Hi.  5),  then  expanded  into  nine  (ad  Q. 
Fr.  I.  c),  and  finally  reduced  to  six  (de  Leg.  i.  6, 
ii.  1 0,  <fe  Div.  ii.  1 ).   The  form  selected  was  that 
of  Dialogue,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  whom  he  kept 
constantly  in  view.     The  epoch  at  which  the 
several  conferences,  extending  over  a  space  of  three 
days,  were  supposed  to  have  been  held,  was  the 
Latino*  ftriae^  in  the  consulship  of  C  Sempronius 
Tuditanua  and  M.'  AquHliu*,  a  c.  129;  the 
dramatis  personae  consisted  of  the  younger  Afri- 
can u  a,  in  whose  suburban  gardens  the  scene  is  laid, 
and  to  whom  the  principal  part  is  assigned ;  his 
bosom  friend  C  Laelius  the  Wise;  L.  Furius 
Philus,  consul  B.  c.  1 36,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Numantine  war,  and  bearing  the  reputation 
of  an  eloquent  and  cultivated  speaker  (BruL  28) ; 
M.'  Manilius  consul  B.c.  149,  under  whom  Scipio 
served  as  military  tribune  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  probably  the  same  person  as 
Manilius  the  famous  jurisconsult ;  Sp.  Mummius, 
the  brother  of  him  who  sacked  Corinth,  a  man  of 
moderate  acquirements,  addicted  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Porch  ;  Q.  Aclius  Tubcro,  son  of  Aemilia, 
sister  of  Africanus,  a  prominent  opponent  of  the 
Gracchi,  well  skilled  in  law  and  logic,  but  no 
orator;  P.  Rutilius  Rufua,  consul  B.  c.  105,  the 
most  worthy  citizen,  according  to  Velleius,  not 
merely  of  his  own  day,  but  of  all  time,  who  having 
been  condemned  in  a  criminal  trial  (b.  c.  92),  al- 
though innocent,  by  a  conspiracy  among  the 
equitcs,  retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  exile  ;  Q.  Mu- 
cius  Scaevola,  the  augur,  consul  B.  c  1 17,  the  first 
preceptor  of  Cicero  in  jurisprudence  ;  and  lastly, 
C.  Kannius,  the  historian,  who  was  absent,  how- 
ever, on  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  as  we 
learn  from  the  remarks  of  his  father-in-law  Laelius, 
and  of  Scaevola,  in  the  De  Amkitia  (4,  7).  In 
order  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  the  action  of 
the  piece,  Rutilius  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
at  Smyrna  by  Cicero  during  his  Asiatic  tour,  and  on 
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that  occasion  to  have  spent  some  days  In  recount- 
ing the  particulars  of  this  memorable  conversation, 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  part,  to  his  young  friend 
who  afterwards  dedicated  the  De  Republics  to  the 
person  who  was  his  travelling  companion  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  hard  to  discover  who  this  may  have 
been,  but  historical  considerations  go  far  to  prove 
that  either  Q.  Cicero  or  Atticus  was  the  individual 
in  question.  (De  licp.  L  8,  BruL  22 ;  Mai,  Prmef. 
§  iv.)  The  precise  date  at  which  the  De  Repub- 
lics was  given  to  the  world  is  unknown ;  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  before  the  end  of  b.  c  54,  for 
the  work  was  still  in  an  unfinished  state  at  the 
end  of  September  in  that  year  (ad  AtL  iv.  16), 
and  during  the  month  of  October  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  the  author  was  not  called*  upon  to 
plead  for  some  client  (ad  Q.  Fr.  iiu  3)  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  appears  from  an  expression  in  the 
correspondence  of  Caelius  with  Cicero,  while  the 
latter  was  in  Cilicia  (ad  Fam.  viii.  I ),  that  the 
"  politici  libri  "  were  in  general  circulation  in  the 
early  part  of  n.  c  51,  while  the  language  used  is 
such  as  would  scarcely  have  been  employed  except 
with  reference  to  a  new  publication. 

The  greater  number  of  the  above  particulars  are 
gleaned  from  incidental  notices  dispersed  over  tbe 
writings  of  Cicero.  The  dialogues  themselves,  al- 
though known  to  have  been  in  existence  during 
the  tenth  century,  and  perhaps  considerably  Lr.>  r, 
had  ever  since  the  revival  of  literature  eluded  the 
most  earnest  search,  and  were  believed  to  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost  with  the  exception  of  the 
episode  of  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  extracted  entire 
from  tbe  sixth  book  by  Macrobius,  and  sundry 
fragments  quoted  by  grammarians  and  ecclesiastics, 
especially  by  Lactantius  and  St.  Augustin.  But 
in  the  year  1822,  Angelo  Mai  detected  among  the 
Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the  long- 
sought- for  treasure,  which  had  been  partially 
obliterated  to  make  way  for  a  commentary  of  Sc 
Augustin  on  the  Psalms.  A  full  history  of  thus 
volume,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  front 
the  monastery  of  Robio  during  tbe  pontificate  of 
Paulas  V.,  about  the  U-ginning  of  the  7thcenturv, 
is  contained  in  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1822,  and  will  be  found  in  most  subsequent  edi- 
tion*. Although  what  has  been  thus  unexpectedly 
restored  to  light  is  in  itself  roost  valuable,  yet. 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  work  presents  a  sadly 
deformed  and  mutilated  aspect.  Theae  imperfec- 
tion* arise  from  various  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
the  commentary  of  Augustin  reaches  from  the  1 1 9th 
to  the  140th  psalm,  but  the  remainder,  down  tm 
tbe  150th  psalm,  written,  as  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
over  sheets  of  the  same  MS.,  has  disappeared,  and 
gaps  occur  in  what  is  left  to  the  extent  of  64  pao^ 
leaving  exactly  302  pages  entire  in  double  columns 
each  consisting  of  fifteen  lines.  In  tbe  second 
place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  prepare  an 
ancient  MS.  for  the  reception  of  a  new  writing, 
it  must  have  been  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  wash 
or  scrape  every  page  separately,  and  that,  no  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  these  disjecta 
membra,  they  would,  when  rebound,  be  ahnfBed 
together  in  utter  disorder,  and  whole  leave*  would 
be  frequently  rejected  altogether,  either  from  being 
decayed  or  from  some  failure  in  the  cleaning  pro- 
cess. Accordingly,  in  the  palimpsest  in  question 
the  different  parts  of  the  original  were  in  the  ot- 
most  confusion,  and  great  care  was  required  not 
only  in  deciphering  the  faint  characters,  but  in  re- 
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storing  the  proper  sequence  of  the  sheets.  Alto- 
gether, after  a  minute  calculation,  we  may  estimate 
that  by  the  palimpsest  we  hare  regained  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole,  and  if  the  fragments  col- 
lected from  other  sources  be  added,  they  will  in- 
crease the  proportion  to  one- third.    The  MS.  is 
written  in  very  large  well-formed  capitals  and 
from  the  splendour  of  its  appearance  those  best 
skilled  in  palaeography  hare  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  oldest  MS.  of  a  classic  in  existence,  some  being 
disposed  to  carry  it  back  as  for  as  the  second  or  third 
century,  the  superinduced  M3.  being  probably  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century.  In  the  first  book,  the*  first  33 
pages  are  wanting,  and  there  are  fourteen  smaller 
blanks  scattered  up  and  down,  amounting  to  38 
pages  more.    A  few  words  are  wanting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  book,  which  runs  on  with 
occasional  blanks,  amounting  in  all  to  50  pages, 
until  we  approach  the  close,  which  is  very  defective. 
The  third  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed 
scraps ;  of  the  fourth  the  MS.  contains  but  a  few 
lines,  the  some  is  the  case  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
*  tth  is  totally  wanting. 
The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the 
form  of  government,  to  define  the  duties  of  all 
the  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  to  investigate 
those  principles  of  justice  and  morality  which 
must  form  the  basis  of  every  system  under  which 
a  nation  can  expect  to  enjoy  permanent  prosperity 
and  happiness.    We  cannot  doubt  that  Cicero  was 
stimulated  to  this  undertaking  by  perceiving  the 
destruction  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  his 
country ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  awakening  those 
around  him  to  some  sense  of  their  danger,  he  re- 
solved to  place  before  their  eyes  a  lively  represen- 
tation of  that  constitution  bv  which  their  fore- 
father, had  become  masters  of  the  world. 

The  materials  of  which  this  production  was 
formed  appear,  for  we  can  speak  with  little  cer- 
tainty of  the  last  four  books,  to  have  been  distri- 
buted in  the  following  manner:—- 

The  greater  part  of  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
is  lost,  but  we  gather  that  it  asserted  the  supe- 
riority of  an  active  over  a  purely  contemplative 
After  a  digression  on  the  uncertainty  and 
i  of  physical  pursuits,  the  real  business 
of  the  piece  is  opened,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
republic  is  defined,  and  the  three  chief  forms  of 

the  democratical,  are  analyzed  and  compared, 
Scipio  awarding  the  preference  to  the  first,  al- 
though, since  all  in  their  simple  shape  are  open  to 
corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  the  ideal  of  a 
perfect  constitution  would  be  a  compound  of  all 
these  three  element*  mixed  in  due  proportions — a 
combination  to  which  the  Roman  constitution  at 
one  time  closely  approximated. 

The  subject  being  pursued  in  the  second  book 
to  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 


}  to  man  state  ;  and,  passing  from  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  an  examination  of  the  great  moral  obligations 
which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  political  union. 

The  third  book,  as  we  glean  from  Lnctantius  and 
St.  Auyustin,  contained  a  protracted  discussion  on 
the  famous  paradox  of  Carneades,  that  justice  was 
*  visionary  delusion. 

The  fourth  book  entered  upon  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens in  public  and  private  life,  and  enlarged  upon 
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In  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  nook,  of  which  we 
know  less  than  of  any  of  the  preceding,  Cicero  in- 
dulged in  lamentations  on  the  general  depravity  of 
morals  which  were  becoming  rapidly  more  corrupt. 
The  main  topic  in  what  followed  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  including  a  review  of  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  courts,  beginning  with  the  paternal 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  who  were  the  sole 
judges  in  the  infancy  of  the  city. 

We  can  hardly  hazard  a  conjecture  on  tne  con- 
tent* of  the  sixth  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
well-known  Somnium  Scipionis,  in  which  Scipio  re- 
lates that  he  saw  in  a  dream,  when,  in  early  youth, 
he  visited  Masinissa,  in  Africa,  the  form  of  the  first 
Africanus,  which  dimly  revealed  to  him  his  future 
destiny,  and  urged  him  to  press  steadily  forward 
in  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  true  renown,  by  an- 
nouncing the  reward  prepared  in  a  future  state  for 
those  who  have  served  their  country  in  this  life 
with  good  faith. 

The  authorities  chiefly  consulted  by  Cicero,  in 
composing  the  Dc  Republica,  are  concisely  enume- 
rated in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  de  LH- 
rinatumr.  4*  Sex  de  Republica  libros  scripsimus — 
Magnus  locus  philosophiaeque  proprius,  a  Platone, 
Ann  to  tele,  Theophrasto  to  toque  Peripateticorum 
familia  tract  us  uberrime,"  To  these  we  must  add 
Polybius,  from  whom  many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  are  directly  derived  (e.  g.  comp.  Polyb. 
vi.  3,  6,  7). 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  recovered  De  Repuh- 
lioa  was  printed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  at  Rome, 
in  182*2,  with  copious  prolegomena  and  notes  by 
Mai  ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Creuzer 
and  Moser,  Frankf.  182(i,  8vo.,  which  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  following 
also  contains  useful  matter,  "  La  Republique  de  Ci- 
ccron,  d'apres  la  texte  inedit,  recemmcnt  decouvert 
et  commente  par  M.  Mai,  bibliothecaire  de  Vatican, 
avec  une  traduction  franchise,  un  disco urs  prelimi- 
naire  ct  des  dissertations  historiques,  par  M.  Ville- 
main,  de  1'  Academic  francaise,  ii  tomes,  Paris, 
Michaud,  1823." 

Literature :— F.  C.  Wolf,  06*err.  Crit.  in  M.  Tull. 
Oic.  (Jrat.  pro  Scamro,  et  pro  Tullio,  et  iiltrorum  De 
Hep.  Fragm.  1824  ;  Zacharia,  Staatttnarntcha/tliche. 
Iietrachtungen  uber  Citerot  neu  aufgrfundenet  Werk 
nom  Stadte,  Heidelberg,  1823. 

The  fragments  known  before  the  discovery  of 
Mai  are  included  in  all  the  chief  editions  of  the 
collected  works,  and  were  published  with  a  French 
by  Bernardi,  ii  tomes,  Paris,  1807. 


2.  De  Lcjibu,  Libri  III. 

Three  dialogues,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  condi- 
tion, on  the  nature,  the  origin,  and  the  perfection  of 
laws.  These  have  given  rise  to  a  scries  of  contro- 
versies respecting  the  real  author  of  the  work,  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written,  its  extent  when  en- 
tire, its  proper  title,  the  date  of  publication,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prologue,  or  preface,  the  sources  from 
which  the  author  derived  his  materials,  and  the  de- 
sign which  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  On  each  of 
these  points  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

1.  The  opinion  that  Cicero  was  not  the  author, 
rests  solely  upon  the  met  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice  in  such  matters,  he  nowhere  makes  mention 
of  these  books  ;  no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  philosophical  writings,  inserted  in 
the  lie  Divinatione  (ii.  1),  nor  in  any  part  of  his 
with  Atticus,  which  generally  con- 
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tains  some  nccount  of  the  literary  labours  in  which 
he  wu  from  time  to  time  engaged,  nor  in  any  of 
those  passage)*  where  a  reference  might  very  natu- 
rally have  been  expected  (e.  g.  Tuac  iv.  1 ,  brut.  v. 
19),  while  the  expressions  which  have  been  ad- 
duced aa  containing  indirect  allusions,  will  be  found 
upon  examination  to  be  to  indistinct,  or  to  have 
been  so  unfairly  interpreted,  that  tbey  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  question,  (e.  g.  de  Orai.  i. 
42,  ad  Att.  xiv.  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  "  M. 
TuUius  ...  in  libro  de  legibus  prima,"  and  M  Cicero 
in  quinto  de  legibus,**  are  the  words  with  whioh 
Luctantius  {De  Opif.  Dei,  i.)  and  Macrobius  (vi.  4) 
introduce  quotations,  and  all  the  best  scholars  agree 
in  pronouncing  that  not  only  is  there  no  internal 
evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise, 
but  that  the  diction,  style,  and  matter,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  Cicero,  presenting  no  trace  of  a 
late  or  inferior  hand,  of  interpolation,  or  of  forgery. 
Even  if  we  do  not  fee)  quite  certain  that  the  sen- 
tence in  Quintilian  (xii.  3),  "  M.  Tullius  non 
roodo  inter  agendum  numquam  est  destitutus  scicn- 
tia  juris,  sed  etiam  componere  aliqua  de  eo  ohs\x>- 
rat,"  was  intended  to  indicate  the  work  before  us, 
yet  the  word  corptrai  may  he  allowed  at  least  to 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Taking  into 
account  the  actual  state  of  these  dialogues  as  they 
have  descended  to  us,  remarking  the  circumstance, 
which  becomes  palpable  upon  close  examination, 
that  some  portions  are  complete,  full,  and  highly 
polished,  while  others  are  imperfect,  meagre,  and 
rough,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plan 
was  traced  out  and  partially  executed  ;  that,  while 
the  undertaking  was  advancing,  some  serious  inter- 
ruption occurred,  possibly  the  journey  to  Cilicia ; 
that  being  thus  thrown  aside  for  a  time,  the  natu- 
ral disinclination  always  felt  by  Cicero  to  resume  a 
train  of  thought  once  broken  off  (comp.  de  Leg.  i. 
3)  combined  with  a  conviction  that  the  disorders 
of  his  country  were  now  beyond  the  aid  of  philo- 
sophic remedies,  prevented  him  from  ever  following 
out  his  original  project,  and  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  unfinished  sketch.  This  supposition  will 
account  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  silence  ob- 
served regarding  it  in  the  De  Divinatione,  the  Bru- 
tus and  elsewhere ;  and  if  it  was  in  progress,  as  we 
shall  see  is  very  probable,  towards  the  close  of  B.  c. 
52,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  explain  why  it  makes 
no  figure  in  the  epistles  to  Attic  us,  for  no  letters 
between  the  friends  are  extant  for  that  year,  in  con- 
sequence, perhaps,  of  both  being  together  at  Rome. 
Chapman,  in  his  Chronological  Dissertation,  avoids 
the  objection  altogether  by  supposing,  that  the  de 
Ltgibut  was  not  written  until  after  the  de  Divina- 
tions, but  from  what  is  said  below,  it  will  appear 
that  this  hypothesis  is  probably  erroneous,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  we  have  given,  it  is  certainly 
unnecessary. 

2.  Since  we  find  in  the  work  allusions  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Cicero  to  the  augurate  (iL  12,  iiL  19),  an 
event  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c.  53)  was 
known  at  Rome,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Clodius 
(ii.  17,  B.  c  52),  and  since  Cato  and  Pompey  are 
both  named  as  alive  (iiL  18,  i.  3,  iii.  9),  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  action  of  the  drama  belongs  to  some 
epoch  between  the  beginning  of  the  year,  u.  c  52, 
and  the  battle  of  Pharealia,  B.  c  48  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  this  evidence  will  only  enable  us  to  de- 
cide that  the  drama  was  composed  after  the  1 8th  of 
January,  a.  c.  52,  the  day  when  Clodius  perished, 


without  defining  any  second  limit  before  which  it 
must  have  been  composed.  When,  however,  wv 
remark  the  evident  bitterness  of  spirit  displayed 
towards  Clodius  and  his  friends,  together  with  the 
suppressed,  but  not  concealed,  dissatisfaction,  with 
the  conduct  of  Pompey  (ii.  16,  41,  iii  9,  21),  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  these  paragraphs  were 
penned  under  the  influence  of  feelings  recently  ex- 
cited, such  as  might  hare  been  roused  by  the  pro- 
ceedings which  distinguished  the  trial  of  Mikv, 
We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  dafe 
of  Uie  action  of  the  drama,  and  the  date  of  compo- 
sition, arc  nearly  identical,  and  that  both  may  be 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  end  of  n.  c  52. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  books  at  one 
time  in  existence,  we  are  certain  that  there  were 
more  than  three,  for  Macrobius  (/.  c.)  quotes  the 
fifth ;  but  how  many  there  may  have  been  is  purely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Fabrichjs,  Hulsemann,  and 
Wagner,  decide  that  there  were  just  five  ;  Goerrni 
argues  very  ingeniously  that  there  must  have  been 
six  ;  Davis  fixes  that  there  were  eight. 

4.  The  title  De  Legibus  rests  en  the  authority 
of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  One  alone  exhibits  Dt 
Jure  Civiii  et  Jjtgibus,  which  doubtless  arose  from  s 
desire  to  include  the  supposed  contents  of  the  hia 
books.   (See  de  Leg.  iii ,  5  fin. ;  GelL  i.  22.) 

5.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  position,  that  Cicero 
never  finished  his  work,  it  follows  that  it  was  not 
published  during  his  life,  and,  therefore,  remained 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries. 

6.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  prologue,  we  should 
naturally  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  question  of 
fact,  affording  no  scope  for  reasoning.  Nevertiiel-is 
the  point  also  has  been  keenly  debated.  Turnebus, 
in  one  commentary,  considers  that  the  first  few 

'  chapters  constitute  a  regular  introduction,  but  he 
afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and,  startled  by  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  conversation  opens, 
maintained  that  the  exordium  had  been  lost.  Gor- 
renz  and  Moser,  the  most  judicious  editors,  ad  op: 
the  first  conclusion  of  Turnebus. 

7.  In  all  that  relates  to  external  form  and  dec> 
I  ration  Plato  is  evidently  the  model,  and  the  imita- 
tion throughout  is  most  close  and  accurate.  Rot 
the  resemblance  extends  no  farther  than  the  surface: 
the  definitions,  the  propositions,  the  arguments,  anl 
the  whole  substance,  except  what  is  immediately 
connected  with  Roman  law,  can  be  traced  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  Stoics,  especially  to  the  fixrlxat  eVesu. 
the  wtfA  koAov,  the  *<pl  SufcuWunjj,  and  above  aK 
the  wtpi  v6uov  of  Chrysippus ;  for  the  few  (ragmen u 
which  have  been  preserved  of  these  tracts  are  soli 
sufficient  to  shew  that  not  only  did  Cicero  draw  his 
materials  from  their  stores,  but  in  some  irujtaim 
did  little  more  than  translate  their  words.  Even  n 
the  passages  on  magistrates  the  ideas  of  Plata, 
Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus  are  presented  with  the 
modifications  introduced  by  Dion  (Diogenes  ?)  at  <i 
Panactius.    {De  Leg.  iiL  6.) 

8.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  distinctly 
traced  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters  (L  5,  17). 
It  was  intended  to  comprehend  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  justice  and  it*  connexion  with  the  nature 
of  man,  an  examination  of  the  laws  by  which  stair* 
ought  to  be  governed,  and  a  review  of  the  different 
systems  of  legislation  which  bad  been  adopted  by 
different  nations. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  book  we  have  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  sources  of  justice  and  virtue.  It 
is  laid  down  (1J,  That  the  Gods  are  the  ultimo 
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source  of  justice ;  (2)  That  men,  being  bound 
together  by  a  community  of  faculties  feeling*,  and 
desires,  are  led  to  cultivate  social  union— and  hence 
justice,  without  which  social  union  could  not  exist. 
Thus  human  nature  is  a  second  source  of  justice. 
But  since  human  nature  is  intimately  connected 
with  God  by  reason  and  virtue,  it  follows  that  God 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man  are  the  joint  sources 
of  justice,  law  being  the  practical  exposition  of  its 
principles.  Much  more  stress  is,  however,  laid 
upon  the  second  of  these  two  sources  than  upon  the 
first,  which  is  quickly  dismissed  and  kept  out  of 
sight. 

In  the  second  book  the  author  explains  his  views 
of  a  Model  Code,  illustrated  by  constant  references 
to  the  ancient  institutions  of  Rome.  Attention  is 
first  called  to  the  laws  which  relate  to  religion  and 
sacred  observances,  which  are  considered  under  the 
different  heads  of  divine  worship  in  general,  inclu- 
ding the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  the  perforra- 
am-e  of  ordinances,  and  the  classification  of  the 
Gods  according  to  the  degrees  of  homage  to  which 
they  arc  severally  entitled  ;  the  celebration  of  fes- 
tivals ;  the  duties  of  the  various  orders  of  priests ; 
the  exhibition  of  public  games;  the  maintenance 
of  ancient  rites;  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
impurity;  the  consecration  of  holy  places  and 
things ;  and  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed. 

The  third  book  treated  of  Magistrates  com- 
mencing with  a  short  exposition  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  their  functions  as  interpreters  and 
enforcers  of  the  laws.  This  is  followed  by  a  disser- 
tation on  the  expediency  of  having  one  magistrate 
in  a  state  to  whom  all  the  rest  shall  be  subordinate, 
which  leads  to  certain  reflections  on  the  authority 
of  the  consuls,  as  controlled  by  the  tribunes.  Here, 
however,  there  is  a  great  blank,  the  part  which  is 
lost  having  contained,  it  would  appear,  an  inquiry 
into  the  functions  of  all  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Roman  republic.  What  remains  consists  of  three 
discussions,  one  on  the  power  exercised  by  tribunes 
of  the  plebeians,  a  second  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
plying the  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  number 
of  those  who  had  held  certain  appointments,  and, 
thirdly,  on  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  voting 
by  tollot. 

The  scene  of  these  dialogues  in  laid  in  the  villa 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  Ar- 
pinum,  near  the  point  where  the  Fibrenus  joins  the 
Liris.  The  Editio  Princeps  forms  part  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Uonte  in 
2  vols.  foL  by  Swcynheym  and  HannarU,  U71 ;  see. 
•bove,  p.  719,  h.  The  editions  of  Davis,  Camb. 
1 7 27-8, containing  the  notes  of  the  old  commentators, 
arid  an  improved  text,  were  long  held  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  frequently  reprinted,  but  is  now  super- 
1  by  those  of  Goerens  Lrip.  1 809, 8vo^  forming 
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>t  (  joerenz,  L»eip.  UHll*,  ilvo.,  torming 
of  the  collected  philosophical  works; 
of  Moser  and  Creoier,  Frank!  1824, 8vo*,  contain- 
ing everything  that  the  scholar  can  desire ;  and  of 
Bake,  Leyden,  1842,  8vo^  which  is  the  most 


3.  DeJmreCmiim 

A.  Gellrus  quotes  a  sentence  from  a  work  of  Cicero 
-which  be  says  bore  the  above  title.  The  subject  of 
civil  law  was  also  discussed  in  one  of  the  last  books 
De  LtyilmMy  but  the  words  of  Gellius  can  apply 
only  to  an  independent  treatise.  See  Orelli's  Cicero 
▼o!  it.  PC  U.  p.  47a  (GelL  i.  22 ;  Quintil.  xii.  3. 
.  10 ;  Macrob.  vi.  4  ;  Cic  de  Ley.  iii.  >U.) 


4.  Epulola  ad  Caaarem  de  RcjnJMco 

Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (xiL  40,)  written 
in  June,  a  c.  45,  tells  his  friend,  that  he  had  mado 
several  attempts  to  comjwse  an  address  to  Caesar, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Aristotle  and  Theopompua 
to  Alexander,  but  had  hitherto  failed  (Xv^Sou- 
\*vtik6v  taepe  amor:  nihil  rrperio).  A  few  days 
later,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  finished 
(ad  Att.  xiiL  26),  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  At- 
ticus (ud  Att.  xii.  49),  but  never  forwarded  to  the 
dictator;  for,  having  been  previously  submitted  to 
his  friends  for  their  approbation,  they  made  so  many 
objections,  and  suggested  so  many  alterations,  that 
Cicero  threw  it  aside  in  disgust.  (Ad  Att.  xii  51, 
52,  xiii.  1,  27,  28,  31.) 

C.  PmioaoPHT  or  Morals. 

1.  De  Officii,  Libri  ///. 

A  treatise  on  moral  obligations,  viewed  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  a  metaphysical  investiga- 
tion of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  the 
practical  business  of  the  world  and  the  intercourse 
of  social  and  political  life.  It  was  composed  and 
published  late  in  the  year  B.  c.  44,  certainly  after 
the  end  of  August  (iii.  sub  fin.),  and  is  addressed 
to  young  Marcus  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens 
under  the  care  of  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic.  This 
being  a  work  professedly  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
conflicting  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  but  endeavours 
rather  to  inculcate  directly  those  views  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  correct;  and,  rejecting  the 
form  of  dialogue,  enunciates  the  different  pre- 
cepts with  the  authority  of  a  teacher  addressing 
his  pupil.  The  discipline  of  the  Stoics  is  princi- 
pally followed.  In  the  first  two  books, the  *spl 
Kadr)Korr4s  of  Panaetius  served  as  a  guide,  and 
not  a  little  was  borrowed  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
Antipater  of  Tarsus  Hecato,  Posidonius  Antipater 
of  Tyre,  and  others  enumerated  in  the  commentary 
of  Beier  and  the  tract  of  Lynden  on  Panaetius. 
Notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  Cicero 
to  the  contrary,  we  cannot,  from  internal  evidence, 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Greek  authorities 
have  in  not  a  few  passages  been  translated  ver- 
batim, and  translated  not  very  happily,  for  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  Latin  language  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  express  nccurately  those  nice 
gradations  of  thought  and  delicate  distinctions 
which  can  be  conveyed  with  so  much  clearness 
and  precision  by  the  copious  vocabulary  and  grace- 
ful flexibility  of  the  sister  tongue.  (See  the  essay 
of  Garve  named  at  the  end  of  the  article.)  The 
third  book,  which  is  occupied  with  questions  in 
casuistry,  although  it  lays  claim  to  greater  origi- 
nality than  those  which  precede  it,  was  certainly 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  irspi  Ka&HKovrit 
of  the  Stoic  Hecato.  But  while  the  skeleton  of 
the  whole  work  is  unquestionably  of  foreign  origin, 
the  examples  and  illustrations  are  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, and  are  for  the  most  part  selected  with  great 
judgment  and  clothed  in  the  most  felicitous  diction. 

In  the  first  l)ook,  aftrr  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, we  find  a  threefold  division  of  the  subject. 
When  called  upon  to  perform  any  action  we  must 
inquire,  1.  Whether  it  is  honr^um,  that  is  good 
in  itself,  absolutely  and  abstractedly  good ;  2. 
Whether  it  is  mtde%  that  is  good  when 

;  3.  What  ■ 
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we  must  pursue  when  the  honestum  and  the  utile 
are  at  variance.  Moreover,  the  honestum  and  the 
utile  each  admit  of  degrees  which  also  fall  to  be 
examined  in  order  that  we  may  make  choice  of  the 
highest.  The  general  plan  being  thus  sketched,  it 
is  followed  out  by  a  discussion  of  the  four  consti- 
tuent elements  into  which  the  honcstum  may  bo 
resolved :  a,  Sapientia^  the  power  of  discerning 
truth  ;  b.  Justiiia  ct  Bentficentia,  which  consist  in 
studying  the  welfare  of  those  around  us,  in  render- 
ing to  every  one  his  own,  and  in  preserving  con- 
tracts inviolate ;  c.  Fortitude  greatness  and  strength 
of  mind  ;  d.  Temperantia,  the  faculty  of  doing  and 
saying  everything  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  the 
proper  place,  and  to  the  proper  extent.  Each  of 
these  is  explained  at  length,  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  debate  on  the  degrees  of  the  honestum*  that 
is,  the  method  of  deciding,  when  each  of  two 
lines  of  conduct  is  honcstum,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  superior  (hotirstius)  to  the  other. 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  utile,  and 
considers  how  we  may  best  conciliate  the  favour  of 
our  fellow-men,  apply  it  to  our  own  advancement, 
and  thus  arrive  at  wealth  and  public  distinction, 
enlarging  peculiarly  on  the  most  pure  and  judicious 
mode  of  displaying  liberality,  whether  by  pecuniary 
gifts  or  by  aid  of  any  other  description.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  short  notice  of  two  uiilitaie*  passed 
over  by  Panaetius — the  care  of  the  health  and  the 
care  of  the  purse,  after  which  a  few  words  are 
added  on  the  comparison  of  things  expedient  with 
each  other. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  demonstrated  that  there 
never  can  be  any  real  collision  between  the  hones- 
turn  and  the  utile;  but  that  when  an  action  is 
viewed  through  a  proper  medium  the  honcstum  will 
invariably  be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  tho 
utile  and  the  utile  from  the  honestum,  a  proposition 
which  had  been  briefly  enunciated  at  the  beginning 
of  book  second,  but  is  here  fully  developed  and 
largely  illustrated.  A  number  of  difficult  cases 
are  then  stated,  which  serve  as  exercises  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  laid  down,  among  which  a 
prominent  place  is  assigned  to  the  story  of  Regulus. 

The  Editio  Princcps  of  the  De  Officii*  is  one  of 
the  oldest  specimens  of  classical  typography  in 
existence,  having  been  printed  along  with  the 
Paradoaa  by  Fust  and  Schoffer  at  Mayence  in 
1465  and  again  in  1466,  both  in  small  4to.  These 
are  not  of  excessive  rarity,  and  occur  more  fre- 
quently upon  vellum  than  upon  paper.  Next 
comes  an  edition  in  4 to.,  without  date  or  name  of 
place  or  of  printer,  but  generally  recognised  as  from 
the  press  of  Ulric  Zcll,  at  Cologne,  about  1467, 
which  were  followed  by  that  of  Ulric  Hann,  foL, 
Rome,  1 468-9,  also  without  name  or  date,  that  of 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  fol.,  1469,  of 
VindeUn  de  Spira,  Venice,  fol.,  1470,  and  of 
Kggesteyn,  Strasburg,  4toM  1770.  Many  of  these 
have  given  rise  to  lengthened  controversies  among 
bibliographers,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Dibdin's  **  Introduction  to  the  Classics, M 
Loud.  1827.  Among  the  almost  countless  editions 
which  have  appeared  since  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  those  of  Heusinger, 
Brunswick,  8m,  1 783,  which  first  presented  a  really 
pure  text  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted  ;  of 
Oernhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.,  1811  ;  and  of  Beier,  2 
▼ols.  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1820-21,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best. 
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Libri  11^  Hamb.  1610;  R  G.  Rath,  Cm  tU 
Officii*  in  breri  canspeetu,  Hall.  1B03 ;  TWke, 
Princip.  phil.  mor.  e  Cicrrotus  Op^  Lrjdsk,  1617 ; 
and  the  remarks  which  accompany  the  tnakxa 
of  Oarve,  of  which  a  sixth  edition  vu  ptW 
at  Breslau  in  1819. 

2.  De  VirtutiUu. 

This  work,  if  it  ever  existed,  whieh  afenwr 
being  certain,  must  have  been  intended  u  i  tor. 
of  supplement  to  the  De  Offiem,  just  ss  Ahttsu 
added  a  tract,  »epi  dpero»V,  to  his  Ethics.  (Him*. 
in  Zackar.  Prophet.  Comment,  i.  2;  China*  s. 
p.  186.) 

3.  Cato  Major*.  De  Snuriutc. 

This  little  tract,  drawn  up  at  the  end  sf  t  u 
45  or  the  commencement  of  fi>  c  44,  for  the  pc- 
pose  of  pointing  out  how  the  burden  of  <M  «- 
may  be  most  easily  supported,  is  addiiscd  t» 
A  tticu&,  who  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  t*. 
while  Cicero  himself  was  in  his  sixty-stow  * 
sixty-third.     It  is  first  mentioned  in  i 
written  from  Puteoli  on  the  1  Ith  of  May,  1>  c  U 
(ad  AtL  xiv.  21,  comp.  xvii.  11),  and  i*  aw 
spoken  of  as  already  in  the  hands  of  hit  frirt-i 
In  the  short  introductory  dialogue,  Sdpso  Atml- 
anus  and  Laelius  are  supposed  to  have  paid  i  n»s 
during  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctias  Ftsjamx,* 
and  M.'  Acilius  Balbus  (a.  c.  150;  see  c  5  s>i 
10)  to  Cato  the  censor,  at  that  tune  64  rati  hL 
Upholding  with  admiration  the  activity  of 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  he  displayed,  tbn 
request  him  to  point  out  by  what  mmn  u* 
weight  of  increasing  years  may  be  most  eatr 
borne.    Cato  willingly  complies,  and  conunroo* » 
dissertation  in  which  he  seeks  to  demonstnte 
unreasonable  are  the  complaint*  usually  mH  r~ 
garding  the  miseries  which  attend  the  clsst  » 
protracted  life.    The  four  principal  objtc&isa  & 
stated  and  refuted  in  regular  succession.  1'.  > 
held  that  old  age  is  wretched,  1.  Becsaie  it  * 
capacitates  men  for  active  business ;  2.  Beta*  * 
renders  the  body  feeble ;  3.  Because  it  dep* 
them  of  the  enjoyment  of  almost  all  pk**"**1 
4.  Because  it  heralds  the  near  approach  of  <J*s3- 
The  first  three  are  met  by  producing  exsnjs*  ^ 
many  illustrious  personages  in  whom  old  *ft  «* 
not  attended  by  any  of  these  evils,  byarsuu^ 
such  privations  are  not  real  but  imafiosn  a* 
fortunes,  and  that  if  the  relish  for  some  pW--* 
is  lost,  other  delights  of  a  more  d curable  sad 
stantial  character  are  substituted.   The  fcani  •v- 
jection  is  encountered  still  more  boldly,  h*  " 
eloquent  declaration  that  the  chief  happinesi  of  ^ 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  arises  fwss  ar_ 
conviction,  that  it  indicates  the  near  appeal  A 
death,  that  is,  the  near  approach  of  the  J*"* 
when  the  soul  shall  be  released  from  its  deb*^ 
connexion  with  the  body,  and  enter  nate*"* 
upon  the  paths  of  immortality. 

This  piece  has  always  been  deservedly  est^e** 
as  one  of  the  mt>st  graceful  moral  essays  beqof** 
ed  to  us  by  antiquity.  The  purity  of  the  laarJ»T« 
the  liveliness  of  the  illustrations,  the  dignity  <A 
sentiments,  and  the  tact  with  whkh  the  caanw» 
of  the  strong-minded  but  self-satisfied  andfsrr* 
lous  old  man  is  maintained,  have  eicited  tanvrss 
applause.    But  however  pleasing  the  pKfarr 
presented  to  us,  every  one  must  pcroeiTc  thai > 
a  fancy  sketch,  not  the  faithful  copy  <a*  *  »T« 
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from  nature.  In  fact  the  whole  treatise  is  a  tissue 
-of  special  pleading  on  a  question  which  is  discussed 
in  the  same  tone  of  extravagance  on  the  opposite 
side  hy  Juvenal  in  his  tenth  satire.  The  logic 
also  is  bad,  for  in  several  instances  general  propo- 
sitions are  attacked  by  a  few  specious  particular 
cases  which  are  mere  exceptions  to  the  rule.  No 
one  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  that  old 
age  docs  incapacitate  us  for  active  business,  that  it 
does  render  the  body  feeble,  and  that  it  does  blunt 
the  keenness  of  our  senses ;  bat  while  it  is  a  per- 
fectly fair  style  of  argument  to  maintain  that  these 
arc  imaginary  and  not  real  ills,  it  is  utterly  nbsurd 
to  deny  their  existence,  because  history  affords  a 
few  instances  of  favoured  individuals  who  have 
been  exempted  from  their  influence. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  tho 
idea,  if  not  for  the  plan,  of  this  work  to  Aristo  of 
Chios,  a  Stoic  philosopher  (c  1 ) ;  much  has  been 
translated  almost  literally  from  the  Republic  of 
Plato  (see  cc.  2,  3,  14),  and  more  freely  from  the 
Oeconomics  and  Cyropaedeia  of  Xenophon.  The 
passage  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
ia  derived  from  the  Tiinaeus,  the  Phaedon,  the 
Paaedrus,  and  the  Menon  (see  Kuhner,  p.  116), 
and  some  editors  have  traced  the  observations  upon 
the  diseases  of  young  men  (e.  19)  to  Hippocrates. 
It  mast  be  remarked,  that  although  Cato  was  a 
rigid  follower  of  tho  Porch,  the  doctrines  hero  pro- 
pounded have  little  of  the  austerity  of  that  sect, 
bat  savour  more  of  the  gentle  and  easy  discipline 
•f  the  Peripatetics.  (Kuhner,  I.e.) 

The  five  earliest  editions  of  the  Colo  Major 
were  all  printed  at  Cologne,  the  first  three  by 
Ulric  Zell,  the  fourth  by  Winter  de  Homborch, 
the  fifth  by  Arnold  Therhocmcn,  not  one  of  which 
bean  a  date,  bat  some  of  them  are  certainly  older 
than  the  edition  of  the  collected  philosophical  works 
printed  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  foL,  by  Sweynheym 
and  Paniiartz,  which  contains  the  De  Senectute. 
[See  above,  p.  719,  b.]  The  best  modern  editions 
are  those  of  Gemhard,  which  include  the  Paradoxa 
8vo,  1819,  and  of  Otto,  Leipxig, 
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written  after  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  com- 
panion. Jast  as  the  dissertation  upon  old  age  was 
in  the  mouth  of  Cato  because  he  had  been 
for  energy  of  mind  and  body  pre- 
entire  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life,  so  the 
steadfast  attachment  which  existed  between  Scipto 
and  Laelius  pointed  out  the  latter  as  a  person  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of 
friendship  and  the  mode  in  which  it  might  best  be 
cultivated.  To  no  one  could  Cicero  dedicate  such 
a  treatise  with  more  propriety  than  to  Atticus,  the 
only  individual  among  his  contemporaries  to  whom 
be  gave  his  whole  heart. 

The  imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  between  Laelius  and  his  two  sons-in- 
law,  C  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  African  us  (u.  c  129),  and 
to  have  been  repeated,  in  after  times,  by  Scaevola 
to  Cicero.  Laelius  begins  by  a  panegyric  on  his 
friend.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  young  men, 
be  explains  his  own  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
ongin,  nature,  limits,  and  value  of  friendship ; 
traces  its  connexion  with  the  higher  moral  virtues, 
a*id  lays  down  the  rules  which  ought  to  be  ob- 


served in  order  to  render  it  permanent  and  mutu- 
ally advantageous.  The  most  pleasing  feature  in 
this  essay  is  the  simple  sincerity  with  which  it  is 
impressed.  The  author  casts  aside  the  affectation 
of  learning,  and  the  reader  feels  convinced  through- 
out that  he  is  speaking  from  his  heart.  In  giving 
full  expression  to  the  most  amiable  feelings,  his 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  sound 
sense,  enabled  him  to  avoid  all  fantastic  exaggera- 
tion, and,  without  sacrificing  his  dignified  tone,  or 
pitching  his  standard  too  low,  he  brings  down  the 
subject  to  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehension,  and 
sets  before  us  a  model  which  all  may  imitate. 

The  exordium  is  taken  from  the  Theaetctus,  and 
in  the  8th  chapter  we  detect  a  correspondence  with 
a  passage  in  the  Lysis  of  Plato;  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates  by  Xen- 
ophon afforded  some  suggestions ;  a  strong  resem- 
blance can  be  traced  in  the  fragments  of  Thco- 
phrastus  wtpl  <ptAlar,  and  some  hints  are  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  Chrysippui  w«pl  q>i\las 
and       tow  oWJW.  (Kuhner,  p.  118.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Cologne  by 
Job.  Guldenschaff,  the  second,  which  includes  the 
Paradoxa,  at  the  same  place  by  Ulric  Zell ;  neither 
bears  any  date,  but  both  are  older  than  the  collec- 
tion of  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome 
in  2  vols.  foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pan  nam,  1471, 
which  contains  the  Laelius.  The  best  modern 
editions  are  those  of  Gernhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1825, 
and  of  Beier,  Leipsig,  12mo.  1828. 

5.  De  Gloria  Litri  II. 

Cicero  completed  a  work  under  the  above  title, 
in  two  books  dedicated  to  Atticus,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  b.  c  44.  A  few  words  only  having  been 
preserved,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  tho 
manner  or  tone  in  which  the  subject  was  bandied. 
Petrarch  was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  of  the  De 
Gloria,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bernardo  Oiustiniani,  a  Venetian,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Paulus  Manuiius  and  Jovius  circulated  a 
story  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Petrus  Alcyo- 
nius,  who  had  stolen  numerous  paAsagt-s  and  in- 
serted them  in  his  own  treatise  De  EjMo;  but 
this  calumny  has  been  refuted  by  Tiraboschi  in 
his  history  of  Italian  literature.  (See  Orelii  s  Ci- 
cero, voL  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  487;  Cic  de  Of.  ii.  9,  ad  Alt. 
xv.  27,  xvi.  2.) 

6".  Do  Cunsolatione  s.  De  Lvciu  tninuendo. 

This  treatise  was  written  a  c.  45,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  when 
seeking  distraction  and  relief  in  literary  pursuits. 
We  learn  from  Pliny  (praef.//JV.),  that  the  work  of 
Iran  tor  the  Academician  was  closely  followed.  A 
few  inconsiderable  fragments  have  been  preserved 
chiefly  by  Lac  tan  ti  us,  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli's 
Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt,  ii.  p.  489.  The  tract  published 
at  Venice  in  1583  under  the  title  OmeolaHo  Cice- 
roni* is  a  notorious  forgery,  executed,  as  is  gene- 
rally believed,  by  Sigonius  or  Vianellus.  (Cic  ad 
AU.  xiL  20,  23,  7W.  UL  28,  31  ;  Auguitin,  de 
Cic.  Dei,  xix.  4  ;  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Nepot.) 

D.  Speculative  Philosophy. 

1.  Academioorum  Libri  II. 

The  history  of  this  work  before  it  finally  quitted 
tho  hands  of  its  author  is  exceedingly  curious  and 
somewhat  obscure,  but  must  be  clearly  understood 
we  can  explain  the  relative  position  of  those 
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portions  of  it  which  have  bwn  transmitted  to  mo- 
dern timet.  By  comparing  carefully  a  series  of 
letters  written  to  Atticus  in  the  course  of  b.  c  45 
(ad  AtL  xiii.  32, 12-14, 16,  18,  19,  21-23, 25,  35, 
44),  we  find  that  Cicero  had  drawn  np  a  treatise 
upon  the  Academic  Philosophy  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Horten- 
sius,  and  that  it  was  comprised  in  two  books,  the 
first  bearing  the  name  of  Catulus,  the  second  that 
of  Lucullus.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Aniens,  and 
soon  after  it  had  reached  him,  two  new  introduc- 
tions were  composed,  the  one  in  praise  of  Catulus, 
the  other  in  praise  of  Lucullus.  Scarcely  had  this 
been  done,  when  Cicero,  from  a  conviction  that 
Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hortensiua,  Although  men 
of  highly  cultivated  minds  and  well  acquainted 
with  general  literature,  were  known  to  hare  been 
little  conversant  with  the  subtle  arguments  of  ab- 
struse philosophy,  determined  to  withdraw  them 
altogether,  and  accordingly  substituted  Cato  and 
Brutus  in  their  place.  (Ad.AU.  xiii.  16.)  Imme- 
diately after  this  change  had  been  introduced,  he 
received  a  communication  from  Atticus  represent- 
ing that  Varro  was  much  offended  by  being  passed 
over  in  the  discussion  of  topics  in  which  he  was 
deeply  versed.  Thereupon,  Cicero,  catching  eagerly 
at  the  idea  thus  suggested,  resolved  to  recast  the 
whole  piece,  and  quickly  produced,  under  the  old 
title,  a  new  and  highly  improved  edition,  divided 
into  four  books  instead  of  two,  dedicating  the  whole 
to  Varro,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  tenets  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  while 
the  author  himself  undertook  to  support  the  views 
of  Philo,  Atticus  also  taking  a  share  in  the  con- 
versation. But  although  these  alterations  were 
effected  with  great  rapidity,  the  copy  originally 
sent  to  Atticus  had  in  the  meantime  been  repeat- 
edly transcribed :  hence  both  editions  passed  into 
circulation,  and  a  part  of  each  has  been  preserved. 
One  section,  containing  12  chapters,  is  a  short 
fragment  of  the  first  book  of  the  second  or  Varro- 
nian  edition ;  the  other,  containing  49  chapters,  is 
the  entire  second  book  of  the  first  edition,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  new  introduction  noticed  above  (ad 
Att.  xiii.  82),  together  with  the  proper  title  of 
Lurullta.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  book  of 
the  first  edition  ha*  been  altogether  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  edition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  of  the  first  book  already  mentioned 
and  a  few  scraps  quoted  by  Lactantius,  Augustin, 
and  the  grammarians.  Upon  examining  the  dates 
of  the  letters  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  edition  had  been  despatched  to  Atticus  about 
the  middle  of  June,  for  the  new  introductions  were 
written  by  the  27th  (ad  AU.  xiii.  32) ;  that  the 
second  edition,  which  is  spoken  of  with  great  com- 
placency— M  Libri  quidem  ita  exierunt  (nisi  forte 
me  communis  (piAovrfa  docipit),  ut  in  tali  genere 
ne  apud  Oraecos  quidem  simile  quidquam" — was 
fully  completed  towards  the  close  of  July  (ad  Att. 
xiii.  15),  a  few  days  before  the  last  touches  had 
been  given  to  the  De  Fimbtu  (xiii.  19) ;  and  that 
it  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  Varro  before 
the  ides  of  August,  (xiii.  35,  44.)  Goerenz  hits 
taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  these  books  were 
published  under  the  title  of  Academics,  and  that 
the  appellation  Aoadnnicue  Qvaestioncs,  or  Aciuie- 
micae  Duputatkine*,  by  which  they  are  frequently 
distinguished,  are  without  authority  and  altogether 
inappropriate. 

The  object  proposed  was,  to  give  an  accurate 


narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Academic 
Philosophy,  to  point  out  the  various  modihiations 
introduced  by  successive  professors,  and  to  demon- 
strate the  superiority  of  the  principles  of  the  New 
Academy,  as  taught  by  Philo,  over  those  of  the 
Old  Academy,  as  advocated  by  Antiochus  of  Asca- 
lon. It  is  manifestly  impossible,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
amount  of  difference  between  the  two  editions. 
That  there  was  a  considerable  difference  is  certain, 
for,  although  Cicero  was  in  the  first  instance  in- 
duced to  depart  from  his  plan  merely  because  he 
considered  the  topics  discussed  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  were  repre- 
sented as  discussing  them,  still  the  division  of  the 
two  books  into  four  necessarily  implies  some  im- 
portant change  in  the  arrangement  if  not  in  the 
substance  of  the  subject-matter.  We  are,  moreover, 
expressly  informed,  that  many  things  were  omitteii. 
and  that  the  four  books  of  the  second  edition,  a> 
though  more  concise  than  the  two  of  the  first, 
were  at  the  same  time  better  and  more  brilliant 
(splcnduliora,  breviara,  mc/iora).  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  book  of  the  first  edition,  after  giviu- 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Academy  as  they  gre  w  oat  of  each 
other  in  succession,  was  occupied  with  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  speculations  of  Carnesdes,  jost 
as  those  of  Philo,  which  were  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Cicero  himself,  form  the  leading  theme 
of  the  second.  What  remains  of  the  first  book  of 
the  second  edition  enables  us  to  discover  thai  it 
was  devoted  to  the  history  of  Academic  opinions 
from  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  fathers  of  the  sect,  down  to  Antioctru. 
from  whom  Cicero  himself  had  iu  his  youth  received 
instruction  while  residing  at  Athens.  The  second 
book  may  have  been  set  apart  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  theories  of  Arcesilas,  who,  although  the  real 
founder  of  the  New  Academy,  appears  to  bare 
been  alluded  to  in  the  former  edition  only  in  an 
incidental  and  cursory  manner;  while  the  third 
and  fourth  books  would  embrace  the  full  and  clear 
development  and  illustration  of  his  pregnant  thoeci 
obscure  doctrines,  as  explained  in  the  eloquent  dis- 
quisitions of  Carneades  and  Philo.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Goerena,  and  although  it  does  not  ad- 
mit of  strict  proof,  yet  it  is  highly  plausible  in  it- 
self, and  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  hints  and 
indications  which  appear  in  those  portions  of  the 
dialogue  now  extant 

The  scene  of  the  Catulus  was  the  villa  of  that 
statesman  at  Cumae,  while  the  LmcuBm*  is  supj»*.-i 
to  have  been  held  at  the  mansion  of  Hortensros 
near  BaulL  The  dialogues  of  the  second  ediuri 
commence  at  the  Cumanum  of  Varro ;  but.  as  we 
learn  from  a  fragment  of  the  third  book  quoted  by 
Nonius  Marcellus,  the  parties  repaired  during  the 
course  of  the  conference  to  the  shores  of  the  Ls- 
crine  lake. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collect  >n 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works  printed  in  2  vols. 
foL  by  Sweynhoym  and  Pannarta,  Rome,  1471, 
see  above,  p.  71 9,  b.  The  edition  of  Davis,  Carah. 
8vo.  1725,  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  for  a  long 
period  remained  the  standard,  but  is  now  super- 
seded by  those  of  Goerens,  Leipsig,  8va  1U10, 
forming  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  pktl*- 
sophical  works  of  Cicero ;  and  of  Orelli.  Zaridh, 
8vo.  1827 
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2.  De  Finitttu  Bonorum  et  Midoruvi  I.ihri  V. 

A  series  of  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  Grecian  schools,  especi- 
ally of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripa- 
tetics, on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the  finit, 
object,  or  end,  toward*  which  all  our  thoughts, 
desires,  and  actions  are  or  ought  to  be  directed, — 
the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  practical  wisdom, — are 
expounded,  compared,  and  discussed.  The  style 
is  throughout  perspicuous  and  highly  polished,  the 
doctrines  of  the  different  sects  are  stated  with  ac- 
curate impartiality  according  to  the  representations 
contained  in  accredited  authorities ;  but,  from  the 
abstruse  nature  of  many  of  the  point*  investigated, 
and  the  subtilty  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
different  positions  are  defended,  this  treatise  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  difficult,  while  it  is  the 
moat  perfect  and  finished,  of  all  the  philosophical 
performances  of  Cicero. 

These  conversations  are  not  supposed  to  hare 
been  all  held  at  the  same  period,  nor  in  the  same 
place,  nor  between  the  same  parties.  They  agree 
in  this,  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle  (ad  Att. 
ziiL  19),  the  author  throughout  assumes  the  most 
prominent  place,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  actors, 
at  least  those  to  whom  important  parts  are  as- 
signed, were  dead  at  the  time  of  publication — a 
precaution  taken  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  living 
men  by  exciting  jealousy  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter, which  they  are  respectively  represented  as 
supporting  (dfrjAoTuawror,  id  fan  putaram*  ad 
AtL  L  &),  but  the  time,  the  scene,  and  the  per- 
formers are  twice  changed.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
books  they  are  different  from  those  in  the  first  and 
second,  and  in  the  fifth  from  those  in  any  of  the 
preceding. 

The  first  book  opens  with  an  apology  for  the 
study  of  philosophy ;  after  which  Cicero  relates 
for  the  information  of  Brutus,  a  debate  which  took 
pbee  at  his  Cumanum,  in  the  presence  of  ('.  Vale- 
rias Triarius,  between  Cicero  himself  and  L.  Man- 
Koa  Torquatus,  who  is  represented  as  being  praetor 
elect  and  just  about  to  enter  upon  his  office — a 
circumstance  which  fixes  this  imaginary  colloquy 
to  the  close  of  the  year  B.  c  50,  a  date  agreeing 
perfectly  with  the  allusion  (iL  18)  to  the  excessive 
power  then  wielded  by  Pompey.    Cicero,  being 
challenged  by  Torquatus  to  state  his  objections  to 
the  discipline  of  Epicurus,  briefly  impugns  in  ge- 
neral terms  his  system  of  physics,  his  imperfect 
logic,  and,  above  all,  the  dogma  that  the  Supreme 
Good  is  Pleasure,  and  the  Supreme  Evil,  Pain. 
This  elicits  from  Torquatus  a  lengthened  explana- 
tion of  the  sentiments  really  entertained  by  Epi- 
curus and  the  worthiest  of  his  followers  respecting 
ifSarvj,  sentiments  which  he  contends  had  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  but  whose  truth 
be  undertake*  to  demonstrate  in  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions ;  in  opposition  to  which  Cicero,  in  the  se- 
cond book,  sets  in  array  the  reasonings  by  which 
the  Stoics  assailed  the  whole  system.    In  the 
third  book  we  find  ourselves  in  tbe  library  of 
young  Lucullus  in  bis  Tusculan  villa,  to  which 
Cicero  had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
work  of  Aristotle,  and  there  meets  Cato,  immersed 
in  study  and  surrounded  by  the  books  of  the  Stoics. 
In  this  way  a  controversy  arises,  in  which  Cicero 
maintains,  that  there  was  no  real  discordance  be- 
tween the  ethics  of  the  Porch  and  those  previously 
promulgated  by  the  Old  Academy  and  the  Peripa- 
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tetics ;  that  the  differences  were  merely  verbal,  and 
that  Zeno  had  no  excuse  for  breaking  off  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  establishing  a  new  school, 
which  presented  the  same  truths  in  a  worse  form. 
These  assertions  are  vigorously  combated  by  Cato, 
who  argues,  that  the  principles  of  his  sect  were 
essentially  distinct,  and  descants  with  great  energy 
on  the  superior  purity  and  majesty  of  their  ideas 
concerning  the  Supreme  Good;  in  reply  to  which 
Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book,  employs  the  weapons 
with  which  the  New  Academy  attacked  the  Stoics. 
The  second  discourse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  B.  c  52,  for  we  find  a  reference  (iv.  1)  to 
the  famous  provision  for  limiting  the  length  of 
speeches  at  the  bar  contained  in  a  law  passed  by 
Pompey  against  bribery  in  his  second  consulship, 
an  enactment  here  spoken  of  as  having  recently 
come  into  force.  This  was  the  year  also  in  which 
L.  Lucullus  the  elder  died  and  left  his  son  under 
the  guardianship  of  Cato. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  are  carried  back  to  B.  c  79 
and  transported  from  Italy  to  Athens,  where  Ci- 
cero was  at  that  time  prosecuting  bis  studies.  [See 
above,  p.  709,  b.]  Tbe  dramatis  persona*1  are  Cicero 
himself,  his  brother  Quintus,  his  cousin  Lucius, 
Pomponius  Atticus,  and  M.  Pupius  Piso.  These 
friends  having  met  in  the  A  cad  cm  in,  tbe  genius  of 
the  place  calls  up  the  recollection  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  once  trod  that  holy  ground,  and 
Piso,  at  the  request  of  his  companion,  enters  into  a 
full  exposition  of  the  precept*  inculcated  by  Aris- 
totle and  bis  successors  on  the  Summtun  Bonum, 
the  whole  being  wound  up  by  a  statement  on  the 
pan  of  Cicero  of  the  objections  of  tbe  Stoics,  and  a 
reply  from  Piso.  Tbe  reason  which  induced  Cicero 
to  carry  this  last  dialogue  back  to  his  youthful 
days  was  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  a 
fitting  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic  doctrines,  whkh 
had  made  but  little  progress  among  his  country- 
men.   M.  Brutus  and  Terentius  Varro  were  both 
alive,  and  therefore  excluded  by  his  plan  ;  L.  Lu- 
cullus,  although  dead,  was  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  be  introduced  with  propriety  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  Piso  alone  remained,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  between  Cicero  and  himself  arising  out 
of  his  support  of  Clodius,  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
an  epoch  when  their  friendship  was  as  yet  unsha- 
ken. (See  Goerena,  introd.  xix.)    It  will  be  ob- 
served that  throughout,  the  author  abstains  entirely 
from  pronouncing  any  judgment  of  his  own.  The 
opinions  of  the  Epicureans  are  first  distinctly  ex- 
plained, then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics  ; 
the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  are  next  explained,  then 
follows  the  refutation  by  the  New  Academy ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  opinions  of  tbe  Peripatetics  are 
explained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics. 
In  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  writings  of  that  sage  enumerated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  much  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  his  epistle  to  Menoecens  and  his  wspi 
Kvptwv  Softvc,  and  not  (infrequently  the  very  words 
of  the  original  Greek  have  been  literally  translated ; 
while  the  lectures  of  Pbaedrus  and  Zeno  [see  above, 
p.  709]  would  supply  accurate  information  as  to 
the  changes  and  additions  introduced  by  the  suc- 
cessive disciples  of  the  Garden  after  the  death  of 
their  master.   The  Stoical  refutation  of  Epicurus, 
in  book  second,  was  prolnbly  derived  from  Chry- 
sippus  **p\  tuw  koXov  tcai  r>j*  ^iorrfs  and  from  the 

[see atwve, p. 709, b-l  "th^Stolcald'octrincs  in  book 
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third  were  taken  from  Zcno,  from  Diogenes,  and 
from  Chrysippus  wfpl  rtk&v;  the  refutation  of  the 
Stoics  in  book  fourth  probably  proceeds  from  Car- 
neades.  The  Peripatetical  doctrines  in  book  fifth 
are  from  Aristotle  and  Thcophrastus,  as  explained 
and  enlarged  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon ;  while  the 
Stoical  objections  are  in  all  probability  due  to  Dio- 
dotus  [see  above  p.  709,  a.],  who,  we  arc  told  else- 
where, was  strongly  opposed  to  Antiochus.  (Acad. 
ii.  36.) 

In  determining  the  precise  date  at  which  the 
work  before  us  was  completed  and  published,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Goerenz,  that  the  expression 
"duo  magna  awndyfiara  absolvi"  (ad  Alt.  xii. 
45,  11th  June,  b.  c.  45)  can  with  certainty  be 
made  to  comprehend  both  the  Dt  Pinibut  and  the 
Aoademicn.  No  distinct  notice  of  the  former  oc- 
curs until  the  27th  of  June,  when,  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus,  (xiii.  32,)  we  find  MTorquatus  Romae  est. 
Misi  ut  tibi  daretur,"  where  Torquatut  denotes 
the  first  book.     On  the  24th  of  July  (ad  AIL 

xiii.  12),  the  treatise  is  spoken  of  as  finished. 
44  Nunc  illam  rtpi  re A»r  avyraliy,  sane  milii  pro- 
batam,  Druto,  ut  tibi  placuit,  despondimus."  Again, 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  w  Ita  coufeci  quin- 
que  libros  vtpl  rtk£r,  ut  Epicurea  L.  Torquato, 
Stoica  M.  Catoni,  vcpiranrrixd  M.  Pisoni  darem. 
,A^r)\cmixrrroy  id  fore  putaram,  quod  omnes  illi 
decesacrant"  (ad  AIL  xiii.  19);  and  we  leani  from 
rui  epistle,  despatched  only  two  days  afterwards 
(ad  AtL  xiii.  21,  comp.  22),  that  it  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  Atticus,  through  whom 
Balbus  had  obtained  a  copy  of  the  fifth  book,  while 
the  widow  Caere  Ilia,  in  her  philosophic  zeal,  had 
contrived  by  some  means  to  get  possession  of  the 
whole.  Cicero  complains  of  this  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  it  was  but  fitting  that  since  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  Brutus  it  should  be  presented  to 
him  before  it  became  trite  and  stale,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  because  he  had  made  some  changes  in 
the  last  book  ;  which  he  was  desirous  to  insert  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  it  from  his  hands.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  formal  presentation  to  Brutus  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Cicero  at  his  Tusculanum  (ad  AU.  xiii.  44), 
and  that  two  editions  of  the  fifth  book,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  each  other,  may  have  gone 
abroad,  which  will  account  for  some  singular  varia- 
tions and  interpolations  which  havo  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  editors.    (See  Goerenz.  pracC  p. 

xiv.  ) 

The  Editio  Princeps  in  4  to.  is  without  date, 
name  of  place  or  printer,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  nt  Cologne,  from  the  press  of  Ulric  Zcll, 
about  1467,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Joannes  ex  Colonia,  4  to-,  Venice,  1471.  The  edi- 
tion of  Davis,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1728,  was  long 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  frequently  reprinted, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  Hal.  Sax. 
8von  1804 ;  of  Goerenz,  Leipz.  1813,  8vo.,  forming 
the  third  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical 
works;  of  Otto,  Leipz.  Bvo.,  1831 ;  and, last  and 
best  of  all,  of  Madvig,  Copenhagen,  1839,  8vo. 

3.  Tuxulanarum  Duputationem  Libri  V. 

This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Brutus,  is  a 
series  of  discussions  on  various  important  points  of 
practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have  been  held  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero,  who,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, soon  after  the  departure  of  Brutus  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Gaul  (a.  c.  46),  requested  one  of  the 


numerous  circle  of  friends  and  visitors  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  to  propose  some  subject"  for  debat* 
which  he  then  proceeded  to  examine  as  he  sat  or 
walked  about.   These  exercises  were  continued  for 
five  days,  a  new  topic  being  started  and  exhausted 
at  each  successive  conference.    There  is  an  alter 
want  of  dramatic  effect  in  this  collection,  of  dialo- 
gues, for  the  antagonist  is  throughout  anouyraoos, 
and  is  not  invested  with  any  life  or  individuality, 
but  is  a  sort  of  a  man  of  straw  who  brings  forward 
a  succession  of  propositions  which  are  bowled  dowa 
by  Cicero  as  fast  as  they  are  set  up.    This  person- 
age is  usually  designated  in  MSS.  by  the  letter  a. 
and  editors  liave  amused  themselves  by  quarrelling 
about  the  import  of  the  symbol  which  they  have 
variously  interpreted  to  mean  Attic**,  Adolexewt* 
Auditor ,  and  so  forth.   There  is  little  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  this  work  was  actually 
composed,  since  it  abounds  in  allusions  to  his  tonal 
events  and  to  former  treatises  which  enable  us, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  circurnstau 
to  determine  the  question  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Thus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  we 
have  a  reference  to  the  De  Fimibua  which  was  not 
published  until  the  month  of  August,  ac  4i, 
while  the  dissertations  before  us  were  familiarly 
known  before  the  middle  of  May  in  the  following 
year  (ad  AtL  xv.  24),  and  must  consequently  ravt 
been  given  to  the  world  early  in  b.  c  44,  since  the 
task  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Academica  were  completed  (ad  AtL 
xiii.  32).   Schiitz  (Proleg.)  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  Tuiculanac  Disputations  is  the  true  title,  sad 
not  Tuscidaruic  Quaediona  as  a  few  MSS.  have  h. 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  wisdom  of  despising 
death  which,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be  considered, 
as  an  evil  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  whether 
the  soul  be  mortal  or  immortal.  This  leans  to  u 
investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  death,  and  a  re- 
view of  the  opinions  entertained  by  different  philo- 
sophers with  regard  to  the  soul.  The  arcuniaiia 
for  its  immortality  are  derived  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Plato,  especially  fron 
the  Phaedon. 

The  second  book  is  on  the  endurance  of  pain,  ia 
which  it  is  demonstrated,  after  Zcno,  Aristo,  and 
Pyrrho,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  in  opponuoa  i» 
Aristippus  and  Epicurus,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
greatest  evil,  to  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  who  pbx  ~i 
the  chief  good  in  the  absence  of  pain,  and  to  the 
numerous  band  of  philosophers,  belonging  to  differ- 
ent schools,  who  agreed  that  pain  vam  an  evil,  al- 
though not  the  greatest  of  evils.  Here  everything 
is  taken  from  the  Stoics. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  proved  that  a  wise  maa  ■ 
insensible  to  sorrow ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, of  Epicurus,  of  the  Cyrenaics,  and  of 
Grantor,  being  examined  in  turn,  and  weighed 
against  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  are  found  wanting.  The 
authorities  chiefly  consulted  appear  to  have  been 
Chrysippus,  Clean thes,  Cleitomachus,  Antiochus  of 
Ascalon,  Cameades,  and  Epicurus  wtpi  riKovs. 

The  thesis  supported  in  the  fourth  book,  which 
forms  a  continuation  to  the  preceding,  is,  that  tb» 
wise  man  is  absolutely  free  from  all  mental  dis- 
quietude (animi  perlurbatione).  We  have  first  a 
curious  classification  of  perturbations  in  which  the 
terms  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  pity,  and  a  host  of  otherv 
are  carefully  analysed  and  defined  according  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Porch ;  and,  after  a  few  remark  s 
upon  the  main  proposition,  we  find  a  long  essay  as 
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the  best  means  of  tnuiquillising  the  heart,  and  for- 
tifying it  against  the  attacks  of  all  those  passions 
and  desires  which  mast  be  regarded  as  diseases  of 
the  mind.  Here  again  the  Stoics,  and  especially 
Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  are  chiefly  followed,  although 
»«veral  hints  can  be  traced  to  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
even  to  the  Pythagoreans. 

The  fifth  book  contains  a  reply  in  the  affirmative 
to  the  question,  whether  virtue  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  insure  happiness,  thus  carrying  out  to  its  full  ex- 
tent the  grand  moral  dogma  of  the  Stoics  in  opposition 
to  the  more  qualified  views  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
Academics.  The  materials  for  this  section  were 
supplied  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastua,  Xeno- 
crates,  Speusippus,  Polemo,  Carucades,  and  the 
Stoics,    (v.  12,  13,  18,  27.) 

Although  each  of  these  five  books  is  complete 
within  iUelf  and  independent  of  the  rest,  yet  we 
firel  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Olivet,  that 
they  were  drawn  up  and  digested  according  to  a 
regular  and  well-imagined  plan,  and  ought  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  each  other  as  forming  one 
harmonious  whole.  In  fact,  all  the  reasonings  con- 
verge to  one  point  They  all  act  in  unison  to  de- 
fend one  position — that  man  possesses  within  himself 
the  means  of  securing  bis  own  happiness.  To  make 
this  evident  it  was  necessary  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  alarms,  and  the  weakness  of  thorw-  a-s*ailants 
by  which  tranquillity  is  scared  away  from  the  hu- 
man bosom.  Hence,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  fear 
of  pain,  are  shewn  to  be  the  mult  of  ignorance  and 
error,  while  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred,  with  the 
whole  array  of  desires  and  passions  which  excite 
such  tumults,  are  treated  as  mere  visionary  unsub- 
stantial forms  which  the  sage  can  dissipate  by  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  his  will. 

The  Tusculan  Disputations  are  certainly  inferior 
in  recondite  learning,  in  subtle  reasoning,  and  in 
elaborately  finished  composition,  to  the  Acudemica, 
the  De  Fintfms,  and  the  De  Officiis ;  yet  no  one 
among  the  philosophical  essays  of  Cicero  is  more 
deservedly  popular,  or  forms  a  better  introduction  to 
auch  studies,  on  account  of  the  easy,  familiar,  and 
perspicuous  language  in  which  the  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed, and  the  liveliness  imparted  to  each  of  the 
discourses  by  the  numerous  entertaining  and  apt 
illustrations,  many  of  which  being  poetical  quota- 
tions from  the  earlier  bards,  are  in  themselves  highly 
interesting  to  the  grammarian  and  the  historian  of 
literature.  Certainly  no  work  has  ever  been  more 
enthusiastically,  perhaps  extravagantly,  admired. 
Krasmus,  after  ascribing  to  it  every  conceivable  ex- 
cellence both  in  matter  and  manner,  declares  his 
conviction,  that  the  author  was  directly  inspired 
from  heaven,  while  another  worthy  deems  that  his 
frith  must  have  been  of  the  same  quality  with  that 
of  Abraham. 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  by 
Ulric  Han,  4to.,  1469;  the  second  by  Oering, 
Crantx,  and  Friburg,  foL,  Paris,  about  1471,  fol- 
lowed by  several  others  in  the  loth  century.  Of 
modern  editions,  that  of  Davis,  8vo.,  Camb.  1709, 
containing  the  emendations  of  Ikntley,  was  long 
highly  valued  and  was  frequently  reprinted,  but  is 
now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  Hal.  8vo.,  1805  ; 
of  OreUi,  including  the  Paradoxa,  and  enriched 
with  a  collection  of  the  bc«t  commentaries,  Zurich, 
Uvo,  1829  ;  of  Kdhner,  Jenae,  8vo.  1829,  second 
•dition,  1835;  and  of  MWr.  Hannov.,  3  vols, 
firo.,  1836-37,  which  is  the  most  complete  of 
»ny. 


Six  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
in  familiar  language,  defended  by  popular  argu- 
ments, and  illustrated  occasionally  by  examples 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  by  which 
means  they  are  made  the  vehicles  for  covert  attacks 
upon  Crassus,  Hortensius,  and  Lucullus,  and  for 
vehement  declamation  against  Clodius.  This  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  work,  or  one  which  the 
author  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
mere  jeu  «T  esprit  ("  Ego  vero,  ilia  ipsa,  quae  vix 
in  gymnasiis  et  in  otio  Stoici  probant,  ludens  con- 
jeci  in  communes  locos,  erae/I),  for  the  proposi- 
tions are  mere  philosophical  quibbles,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  supported  are  palpa- 
bly unsatisfactory  and  illogical,  resolving  them- 
selves into  a  juggle  with  words,  or  into  induction 
resting  upon  one  or  two  particular  cases.  The 
theorems  enunciated  for  demonstration  are,  1.  That 
which  is  morally  fair  (to  koAoV)  is  alone  good 
(dyador).  2.  Virtue  alone  is  requisite  to  secure 
happiness.  3.  Good  and  evil  deeds  admit  of  no 
degrees,  i  e.  all  crimes  arc  equally  heinous,  all  vir- 
tuous actions  equally  meritorious.  4.  Every  fool 
is  a  madman.  5.  The  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and 
therefore  every  man  not  wise  is  a  slave,  6.  Tho 
wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

The  preface,  which  is  addressed  to  M.  Brutus, 
must  have  been  written  early  in  B.  c  46,  for  Cato 
is  spoken  of  in  such  terms  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  still  alive,  or  at  all  events  that  intelli- 
gence of  his  fate  had  not  yet  reached  Italy,  and 
there  is  also  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  De  Claris 
OratoriLiu  as  already  published.  But  although 
the  offering  now  presented  is  called  a  **  parvum 
opusculum,**  the  result  of  studies  prosecuted  during 
the  shorter  nights  which  followed  the  long  watch- 
ings  in  which  the  /irtUus  had  been  prepared,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  fourth  paradox  bears  de- 
cisive evidence  of  having  been  composed  before  the 
death  of  Clodiua  (b.  r.  52),  and  the  sixth  before 
the  death  of  Crassus  (n.  c  53).  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  Cicero,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
from  Brundusium,  amused  himself  by  adding  to  a 
series  of  rhetorical  trifles  commenced  some  years 
before,  and  then  despatched  the  entire  collection  to 
his  friend. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Paradoxa  was  print- 
ed along  with  the  De  Officii*,  by  Fust  and  Schofler, 
at  Mayence,  4 to.,  1 465,  and  reprinted  at  the  same 
place  by  Fust  and  Ocmshem,  fed.,  1466.  They 
were  published  along  with  the  De  Officii*,  De 
Amicitia,  and  De  Smrclufr,  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartx,  4  to.,  Rome,  1 469 ;  and  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Sovutium  Scipionis,  by  Vindelin 
de  Spira,  Venice,  4to.,  1470;  besides  which  there 
are  a  very  great  number  of  other  editions  belong- 
ing to  the  15th  century.  The  most  useful  editions 
arc  those  of  Wetzel,  8vo.,  Lignitz,  1808,  and  of 
Gernhard,  8vo_,  Leipx.  1819,  the  former  containing 
also  the  De  SencdnU  and  the  De  AmicUia,  the 
latter  the  De  Smtchtie.  The  I'aradom  were  pub- 
lished separately  by  Bergen,  Svo.,  Leyden,  1826. 

5.  7/ofWa*  u  De  PhUoeopkia. 

A  dialogue  in  praise  of  philosophy,  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  pursuits  to 
the  Romans.  Hortensius  was  represented  as  de- 
preciating the  study  and  asserting  the  superior 
claims  of  eloquence ;  his  arguments  were  combated 
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by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  L.  Licinius  Lucutlus,  Bal- 
bus  the  Stoic,  Cicero  himself,  and  perhaps  other 
personages.  The  work  was  composed  and  pub- 
lished B.  c  45,  immediately  before  the  Academica, 
but  the  imaginary  conversation  must  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  held  at  some  period  earlier 
than  B.  c.  60,  the  year  in  which  Catullus  died.  A 
considerable  number  of  unimportant  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  St  Augustin,  whose  ad- 
miration is  expressed  in  language  profanely  hyper- 
bolical, and  by  the  grammarians.  These  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  arranged  by  Nobbe, 
and  are  given  in  Orelli's  Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp. 
479—486.    (Cic.  de  Divin.  ii.  1,  TutcnL  ii.  2.) 

6.  Timaeut  s.  De  Universe 

We  possess  a  fragment  of  a  translation  of  Plato's 
Tiinaeus,  executed  after  the  completion  of  the 
Acadciuica,  as  we  learn  from  the  prooemium.  It 
extends  from  p.  '2*2,  ed.  Bekker,  with  occasional 
blanks  as  far  as  p.  54,  and  affords  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  the  careless  and  inaccurate  style  in  which 
Cicero  was  wont  to  represent  the  meaning  of  his 
Greek  originals.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Swcynheyro  and  Pannartz,  1471,  and  with  a 
commentary  by  G.  Valla,  at  Venice,  in  1485.  It 
is  given  in  Orelli's  Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  495 
—513. 

7.  Protagorat  e*  PUiione. 

A  translation  of  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  into  Latin. 
At  what  period  this  was  executed  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  generally  believed  to  hare  been  an 
exercise  undertaken  in  early  youth.  A  few  words 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  Priscian  on  Do- 
natus,  which  will  be  found  in  Orelli's  Cicero,  vol. 
ii.  pL  ii.  p.  477.  (Comp.  Cic.  de  Of-  »•  24  ; 
Quintil.  x.  5.  §  2.) 

E.  Thbolooy. 

] .  Z>  Natura  Deorum  Libri  III. 

Three  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
which  the  speculations  of  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics  on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
of  a  Divine  Being  are  fully  stated  and  discussed  at 
length,  the  debate  being  illustrated  and  diversified 
by  frequent  references  to  the  opinions  entertained 
upon  these  topics  by  the  roost  celebrated  philoso- 
phers. The  number  of  sects  and  of  individuals 
enumerated  is  so  great,  and  the  field  of  philosophic 
research  thrown  open  is  so  wide,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Cicero  could  have  had  recourse 
to  original  sources  for  the  whole  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  he  lavishes  so  profusely  on  his  subject, 
but  must  conclude  that  he  made  use  of  some  useful 
manual  or  summary,  such  as  were  doubtless  com- 
piled by  the  preceptors  of  those  days  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils,  containing  a  view  of  the  tenets  of 
different  schools  presented  in  a  condensed  form. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  no  production  do  we  more 
admire  the  vigorous  understanding  and  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  in  none  does  he  display  a 
greater  command  over  appropriate  language,  in 
none  arc  liveliness  and  grace  more  happily  blended 
with  lucid  arrangement  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
Although  the  materials  may  have  been  collected 
by  degrees,  they  were  certainly  moulded  into 
shape  with  extraordinary  rupidit}',  for  we  know 
that  this  work  was  published  immediately  after  the 
TuNCtilan  Disputations,  and  immediately  before  the 
De  Dicinutume  (</c  Dir.  ii.  1 ),  and  that  the  whole 


three  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  b.  c  44.  The 
imaginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  somewhere  about 
the  year  b.  c.  76,  at  the  house  of  C.  Aurehus 
Cotta,  the  pontifex  maximal  (consul  B.  c  75),  who 
well  sustains  the  part  of  a  New  Academician, 
attacking  and  overthrowing  the  doctrines  of  others 
without  advancing  any  dogma  of  his  own,  while 
the  discipline  of  the  Porch,  mixed  up  however 
with  much  that  belongs  rather  to  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, is  developed  with  great  earnestness  and 
power  by  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus,  the  pupil  of  Panae- 
tius,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Garden  are  playfully 
supported  by  Velleius  (trib.  pleb.  B.  c  90),  who 
occupies  himself  more  in  ridiculing  the  speculations 
of  different  schools  than  in  any  laboured  defence 
of  those  espoused  by  himself.  Accordingly,  in  the 
first  book  he  opens  with  an  attack  upon  Plato  and 
the  Stoics ;  he  then  adverts  briefly  to  the  theories 
of  no  less  than  27  of  the  most  famous  philosophers, 
commencing  with  Thales  of  Miletus  and  ending 
with  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  characterising  them,  in 
many  cases  not  unjustly,  as  little  superior  to  the 
dreams  of  madmen,  the  fables  of  poets,  or  the 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  Passing  on  from  this 
motley  crew  to  Epicurus,  he  pronounces  him 
worthy  of  all  praise,  first,  because  he  alone  placed 
the  argument  for  the  existence  of  gods  upon  its 
proper  and  only  firm  basis, — the  belief  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  ;  secondly, 
because  he  assigned  to  them  their  real  attributes, 
happiness,  immortality,  apathy ;  representing  them 
as  dwelling  within  themselves,  susceptible  of  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  from  without,  bestowing  no 
benefits  and  inflicting  no  evils  on  men,  but  fit 
objects  of  honour  and  worship  on  account  of  their 
essential  excellence,  a  series  of  propositions  which 
arc  carefully  elucidated  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
form,  the  mode  of  existence,  and  the  mental  cttn  -Ji- 
tuiiun  of  divine  beings.  Cotta  now  comes  for~w  ard, 
takes  up  each  point  in  succession,  and  overturn* 
the  whole  fabric  piecemeal.  He  first  proves  that 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Epicurus  for  the  existence 
of  gods  are  utterly  inadequate  ;  secondly,  that, 
granting  their  existence,  nothing  can  be  less  digni- 
fied than  the  form  and  attributes  ascribed  to  then ; 
and  thirdly,  granting  these  forms  and  qualities, 
nothing  more  absurd  than  that  men  should  render 
homage  or  feel  gratitude  to  those  from  whom  they 
have  not  received  and  do  not  hope  to  receive  any 
benefits. 

The  second  book  contains  an  investigation  of  the 
question  by  Balbus,  according  to  the  principles  ci 
the  Stoics,  who  divided  the  subject  into  four  beads. 
1.  The  existence  of  gods.  2.  Their  nature.  3. 
Their  government  of  the  world.  4.  Their  watch- 
ful core  of  human  affairs  (providence),  which  is  ia 
reality  included  under  tho  third  head.  The  ex- 
istence of  gods  is  advocated  chiefly  a.  From  the 
universal  belief  of  mankind  ;  6.  From  the  well- 
authenticated  accounts  of  their  appearances  opoa 
earth  ;  c.  From  prophesies,  presentiment*,  ukds 
and  auguries  ;  d.  From  the  evident  proofs  of  de- 
sign, and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  beneficent 
end,  everywhere  visible  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
material  world ;  e.  From  the  nature  of  man  binaseif 
and  his  mental  constitution  ;  /  From  certain  phy- 
sical considerations  which  tend  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
pantheism,  the  introduction  of  which  is  somewhat 
curious  in  this  place,  Bince,  if  admitted,  it  wou.4 
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at  once  destroy  all  the  preceding  argument* ;  p. 
From  the  gradual  upward  progression  in  the  works 
of  creation,  from  plants  to  animals  and  from  the 
lower  animals  to  man,  which  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  series  ascends  from  man  to  beings  absolutely 
perfect  In  treating  of  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
the  pantheistic  principle  is  again  broadly  asserted, 
— God  is  the  Universe  and  the  Universe  is  Ood, — 
whence  is  derived  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity 
mu»t  be  spherical  in  form,  because  the  sphere  is  the 
most  perfect  of  figures.  But  while  the  Universe 
is  Ood  as  a  whole,  it  contains  within  iu  parts 
many  gods,  among  the  number  of  whom  are  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Then  follows  a  curious  digres- 
sion on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pan- 
theon, and  on  the  causes  which  led  men  to  commit 
the  folly  of  picturing  to  themselves  gods  differing 
in  shape,  in  age,  and  in  apparel ;  of  assigning  to 
them  the  relationships  of  domestic  life,  and  of  as- 
cribing to  them  the  desires  and  passions  by  which 
mortals  are  agitated.  Lastly,  the  government 
and  providence  of  the  gods  is  deduced  from  three 
considerations  :  (a)  From  their  existence,  which 
being  granted,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they 
must  rule  the  world.  (£)  From  the  admitted 
truth,  that  all  thing*  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Nature ;  but  Nature,  when  properly  defined  and 
understood,  is  another  name  for  God.  (?)  From 
the  beauty,  harmony,  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
manifested  in  the  works  of  creation.  This  last 
section  is  handled  with  great  skill  and  effect ;  the 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the 
world  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms  is  forcibly  exposed,  while  the  arguments  de- 
rived from  astronomy,  from  the  structure  of  plants, 
of  fishes,  of  terrestial  animals,  and  of  the  human 
frame,  form  a  most  interesting  essay  on  natural 
theology.  The  whole  is  wound  up  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  all  things  serviceable  to  man  were  made 
fur  his  use,  and  that  the  Deity  watches  over  the 
safety  and  welfare,  not  only  of  the  whole  human 
race  collectively,  but  of  every  individual  member 
•f  the  family. 

In  the  third  book  Cotta  resumes  the  discourse 
fur  the  purpose  not  of  absolutely  demolishing 
what  has  been  advanced  by  Balbus,  but  of  setting 
forth,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Sceptics,  that  the 
reasonings  employed  by  the  last  speaker  were  un- 
satisfactory and  not  calculated  to  produce  con  vic- 
tioti.  In  following  his  course  over  the  different 
divisions  in  order,  we  find  two  remarkable  blanks 
in  the  text.  By  the  first  we  lose  the  criticism 
upon  the  evidence  for  the  visible  appearances  of 
the  gods  on  earth  ;  the  second  leaves  us  in  igno- 
rance of  the  doubts  cast  upon  the  belief  of  a  general 
ruling  Providence.  We  have  no  means  of  disco- 
vering how  these  deficiencies  arose;  but  it  lias 
been  conjectured,  that  the  chapters  were  omitted 
by  some  early  Christian  transcriber,  who  conceived 
that  they  might  be  quoted  for  a  special  purpose  by 
the  enemies  of  revealed  religion. 

The  authorities  followed  in  these  books,  in  so 
Car  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  have 
been,  for  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  the  numerous 
works  of  Epicurus  himself,  whose  very  words  are 
sometime*  quoted,  and  the  lectures  of  his  distin- 
sruished  follower  Zeno,  which  Cicero  had  attended 
while  residing  at  Athens ;  in  the  development  of 
the  Stoic  principles  much  was  derived  from  Clean- 
aiiea,  from  Chrysippus  from  Antipater  of  Tarsus, 
Mud  from  Posidoiuu*  wtpl  0f«V,  while  in  the  dex- 


terous and  subtle  logic  of  Cotta  we  may  unques- 
tionably trace  the  master-spirit  of  Carneadcs  as 
represented  in  the  writings  of  his  disciple  Cleito- 
machus.  (Ktihner,  p.  98.) 

The  Editio  Princcps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  printed  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartx,  in  2  vols.  foL,  Rome, 
147).  [Seeabove,p.  719,  b.]  The  edition  of  Davis, 
Camb.  8vo.,  1718,  long  held  the  first  place,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted  ;  but  that  of  Moser  and 
Creuxer,  8vo.,  Leipz.  1818,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  the  best.  The  pretended  4th  book  published 
by  Seraphinus  at  Bologna,  8vo.,  181 1,  is  an  absurd 
forgery,  if  indeed  the  author  ever  intended  or 
hoped  to  deceive,  which  seems  doubtful. 

2.  De  Dicinathue  Libri  II. 

This  is  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding work,  out  of  which  the  inquiry  naturally 
springs.  We  arc  here  presented  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy  upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of 
divination,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  its  professors.  In  the  first 
book  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  are  defended  by  Q. 
Cicero,  who  begins  by  dividing  divination  into  two 
branches.  1.  The  divination  of  Nature.  2.  The 
divination  of  Art.  To  the  first  belong  dreams, 
inward  presages,  and  presentiments,  and  the  ecsta- 
tic phrenzy,  during  which  the  mind  inspired  by  a 
god  discerns  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  pours 
forth  its  conceptions  in  prophetic  words;  in  the 
second  are  comprehended  the  indications  yielded  by 
the  entrails  of  the  slaughtered  victim,  by  the  flight, 
the  cries,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  by  lots,  by  astrology,  and  by  all  those 
strange  sights  and  sounds  which  were  regarded  as 
the  shadows  cast  before  by  coming  events.  A  cloud 
of  examples  is  brought  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
each  of  the  various  methods,  cases  of  failure  being 
explained  away  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sign,  while  the  truth  of  the  general 
principles  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  concur- 
ring belief  of  philosophers,  poets  and  mankind  at 
large.  Hence  Quintus  maintains  that  we  arc  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  the  future  is  revealed  to 
as  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  that 
the  information  proceeds  from  the  Gods  from  Fate, 
or  from  Nature  ;  having,  however,  previously  in- 
sisted that  he  was  not  bound  to  explain  how  each 
circumstance  came  to  pass,  it  being  sufficient  for 
his  purpose  if  he  could  prove  that  it  actually  did 
come  to  pa»s. 

In  the  second  book  Cicero  himself  brings  for- 
ward the  arguments  of  Comrades,  who  held  that 
divination  was  altogether  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  it  pretends  to  convey,  if  real, 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  men. 
He  then  proceeds  to  confute  each  of  the  proposi- 
tions enunciated  by  his  antagonist,  and  winds  up 
by  urging  the  necessity  of  upholding  and  extending 
the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  of  waging  a 
vigorous  war  in  every  quarter  against  superstition 
under  every  form. 

Although  many  modern  writers  may  be  and 
probably  are  quite  correct  in  their  assertion,  that 
the  a* hole  religious  system  of  the  Romans  was  a 
mere  engine  of  government,  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
cheat,  in  which  men  of  education  were  the  de- 
ceivers and  the  ignorant  populace  the  dupes,  yet 
we  have  no  right  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
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same  remark  extends  to  all  the  philosophical  writ- 
ing*, to  pronounce  that  the  reasonings  employed 
by  Cicero  are  to  be  taken  aa  the  expression  of  his 
own  view*.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  always  care- 
fully guards  himself  against  such  an  imputation ; 
his  avowed  object  in  every  matter  of  controversy 
was  merely  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
by  stating  fairly  the  strong  points  upon  both  sides 
of  the  question,  scrupulously  leaving  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  by  each  individual,  according  to  the 
impression  produced.  In  the  piece  before  us  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  private  convictions  of  the 
author,  it  would  have  been  little  seemly  in  a  mem- 
ber of  that  august  college  whose  duty  to  the  state 
consisted  in  presiding  over  and  regulating  augury 
to  declare  openly,  that  the  whole  of  the  discipline 
which  he  was  required  to  enforce  was  a  tissue  of 
fraud  and  imposture ;  and  Cicero  above  all  others 
was  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
public  decency. 

The  scene  of  the  conversation  is  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Tuaculanum  of  Cicero.  The  tract  was  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  that  event  is 
spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  consulted  Chrysippus, 
who  wrote  several  works  upon  this  subject,  e&|>eci- 
ally  a  book  entitled  wspl  xFWl**>*t  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  Labours  of  Posidonius  and  Diogenes 
of  Babylon  wtpl  navruait,  and  to  have  derived 
some  assistance  from  Cmtippus,  Antipater,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  second  book  he  avowedly 
followed  Carneades,  and  there  is  a  reference  (ii. 
47)  to  Panaetius  also.  (See  Kiihner,  p.  100.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero's  philosophical  works,  printed  in  2  vols. 
fol„  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  Rome,  1471. 
The  edition  of  Davis,  Camb.  8vo,  1721,  containing 
the  De  Fato  also,  was  for  a  long  period  the  stan- 
dard, but  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  Rath, 
HaL  8vo.,  1807,  and  especially  to  that  superin- 
tended by  Creuxer,  Kayser,  and  Moscr,  8vov, 
Frankf.  1 828,  which  is  superior  to  every  other. 

3.  De  Fato  Liter  Singularu. 

A  dialogue  to  complete  the  series  upon  specula- 
tive theology,  of  which  the  De  Natura  Deorum 
and  the  De  Divination*  form  the  first  two  parts. 
(De  Dwin.  ii,  1.)  It  is  a  confused  and  mutilated 
fragment  on  the  subject  of  all  others  the  most  per- 
plexing to  unaided  reason,  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  its  compatibility  with  free-will.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  wanting,  and  one  if  not 
more  chasms  break  the  continuity  of  what  remains. 
We  find  it  generally  stated  that  the  work  con- 
sisted of  two  books,  and  that  the  whole  or  the 
greater  portion  of  what  has  been  preserved  belongs 
to  the  second ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  in  what  manner  it  was  originally  divided, 
nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was  ever  finished, 
although,  judging  from  the  careless  style  of  the 
composition,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  author 
left  his  task  incomplete.  It  would  appear  to  have 
contained,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  contain,  a 
review  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  chief  philoso- 
phic sects  upon  Fate,  or  Destiny,  the  most  promi- 
nent place  being  assigned  to  the  Stoics — who 
maintained  that  Fate,  or  Destiny,  was  the  great 
ruling  power  of  the  Universe,  the  *.6yos  or  anima 
mundi,  in  other  words,  the  Divine  Essence  from 
which  all  impulses  were  derived — and  to  the  Aca- 
demics, who  conceived  that  the  movements  of  the 


mind  were  voluntary,  and  independent  of,  or  at 
least  not  necessarily  subject  to,  external  contrail. 
The  scene  of  conversation  is  the  Puteolanum  of 
Cicero,  where  he  spent  the  months  of  April  and 
May  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  speakers  being 
Cicero  himself,  and  Hirtius,  at  that  time  conml- 
elect. 

The  De  Faio  has  generally  been  published  along 
with  the  De  Dtvimatiome ,-  all  the  edition*  of  the 
latter,  mentioned  above  contain  it,  and  the  same 
remarks  apply. 

4.  DeA*gurii,  —  A*guralia. 

Charisius  quotes  three  words  from  a  work  of 
Cicero  under  the  former  title,  Servius  refers  ap- 
parently to  the  same  under  the  latter  designation. 
We  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subject.  (Cha- 
risius, i.  p.  98,  comp.  p.  112  j  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aem. 
t.  737.) 

In  oratory  Cicero  held  a  position  very  different 
from  that  which  he  occupied  in  relation  to  philo- 
sophy, whether  we  consider  the  amount  of  exertion 
and  toil  bestowed  on  each  pursuit  respectively,  or 
the  obstacles  external  and  internal  which  impeded 
his  advancement  Philosophy  was  originally  view- 
ed by  him  merely  as  an  instrument  which  Slight 
prove  useful  in  fabricating  weapons  for  the  strife  of 
the  bar,  and  in  bestowing  a  more  graceful  form  ou 
his  composition*.  Even  after  he  had  learned  to 
prise  more  fully  the  study  of  mental  science,  it  was 
regarded  simply  as  an  intellectual  pastime.  But 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  constituted  the  main 
business  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
eloquence  alone  that  he  could  hope  to  emerge  from 
obscurity,  and  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honour.  Upon 
eloquence,  therefore,  all  his  energies  were  concen- 
trated, and  eloquence  must  be  held  as  the  most 
perfect  fruit  of  his  talents. 

Cicero  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  flourishing 
during  the  only  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  country 
which  could  have  witnessed  the  full  development 
of  his  intellectual  strength  ;  had  he  lived  fifty 
years  earlier  public  taste  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  his  accomplish- 
ments, fifty  years  later  the  motive  for  exertion 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  estimating  the 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  Cicero  attained,  we 
must  by  no  means  confine  ourselves,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  philosophical  works,  to  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  speeches  in  reference  to  the  matter 
which  they  contain,  and  the  style  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  for  in  an  art  so  eminently  practical 
the  result  gained  is  a  most  important  element  in 
the  computation.  Even  had  the  orations  which 
have  come  down  to  us  appeared  poor  and  spine- 
less, we  should  nevertheless  have  been  justified  m 
concluding,  that  the  man  who  unquestionably  ob- 
tained a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  bearers, 
and  who  worked  his  way  to  the  first  offices  of 
state  by  the  aid  of  eloquence  alone,  must  ha^  e 
been  a  great  orator ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
could  not  have  pronounced  such  an  opinion  with 
confidence  from  a  mere  perusal  of  his  orations, 
however  perfect  they  may  appear  as  writings,  un- 
less we  possessed  the  assurance,  that  they  were 
always  suited  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  to 
them,  and  generally  produced  the  effect  desired. 
This  being  premised,  we  may  very  briefly  glance 
at  the  merits  of  these  works  as  literary  composi- 
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tirmt,  and  then  consider  their  characteristics  with 
irfereace  to  the  class  to  which  they  severally  be- 
kjujr,  and  the  audience*  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  at  deliberative  or  judicial ;  delivered  in 
tbe  senate,  from  the  rostra,  or  before  the  tribunal 
of.  judge. 

Every  one  most  at  once  be  atruck  by  the  abso- 
lute command  w  hirh  Cicero  had  over  the  resources 
of  his  native  tongue.    Hia  words  seem  to  gush 
forth  without  an  effort  in  an  ample  stream  ;  and 
tie  sustained  dignity  of  his  phraseology  is  pre- 
wired from  pompous  stiffness  by  the  lively  sallies 
of  a  ready  wit  and  a  vivid  imagination,  while  the 
happy  variety  which  he  communicated  to  his 
cadences  prevents  the  music  of  his  carefully-mea- 
wred  periods  from  falling  on  the  ear  with  cloying 
monotony.   It  is  a  style  which  attracts  without 
startling,  which  fixes  without  fatiguing  the  atten- 
tion. It  presents  a  happy  medium  between  the 
florid  exuberance  of  the  Asiatic  school  and  the 
meagre  dryness  which  Calvua,  Brutus  and  their 
Mowers  mistook  for  Attic  terseness  and  vigour. 
But  this  beauty,  although  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  a  powerful  impression  for  the  moment, 
^  somewhat  of  its  charm  as  soon  as  the  eye  is 
*We  to  look  steadily  upon  ita  fascinations.    It  is 
**>  evidently  a  work  of  ait,  the  straining  after 
•■Sect  is  too  manifest,  solidity  is  too  often  sacrificed 
to  «how,  melody  too  often  substituted  for  rough 
f length;  the  orator,  passing  into  a  rhetorician, 
*«ki  rather  to  please  the  fancy  than  to  convince 
t>*  understanding;  the  declaimer  usurps  the  place 
«f  the  practical  man  of  business. 
If  the  skill  of  Cicero  in  composition  is  aurpass- 
not  less  remarkable  was  his  tact  and  judgment 
.No  one  ever  knew  human  nature  better,  or  saw 
Jt">r*  clearly  into  tbe  recesses  of  the  heart.  No  one 
^  «▼«"  more  thoroughly  familiar  with  tbe  na- 
oonai  frehngs  and  prejudices  of  the  Romans,  or 
could  avail  himself  more  fully  of  such  knowledge. 
But  although  prompt  to  detect  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  be  either  did  not  perceive  or  could  not 
&a*ser  his  own.   The  same  wretched  vanity  which 
pto'ed  such  a  fruitful  source  of  misery  in  his 
Political  career,  introduced  a  most  serious  vice  into 
f"s  oratory, — a  vice  which,  had  it  not  been  pal- 
luted  by  a  multitude  of  virtues,  might  have  proved 
auJ  to  his  reputation.    On  no  occasion  in  his 
»p«sebes  can  be  ever  forget  himself!    We  perpetu- 
^>y  discover  that  be  is  no  less  eager  to  recommend 
the  advocate  than  the  cause  to  hia  judges. 

The  audiences  which  Cicero  addressed  were 
•ither  the  senate,  the  persona  entrusted  with  the 
idnuuistration  of  the  laws,  or  the  whole  body  of 
he  people  convoked  in  their  public  meetings. 

In  the  senate,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Re- 
•obbc,  eloquence  was  for  the  moat  part  thrown 
way.  The  spirit  of  faction  was  so  strong  that  in 
II  important  questions  tbe  final  issue  was  altogether 
^dependent  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  or  of 
ie  arguments  employed  in  the  debate.  Of  the  ex- 
tnt  orations  of  Cicero,  nineteen  were  addressed  to 
a  Senate,  viz.  the  first  against  Rullus,  the  first 
id  fourth  against  Catiline,  twelve  of  the  Philippics, 
eluding  the  second,  which  was  never  delivered, 
*  fragment*  of  the  In  Toga  Candida  and  of  the 
CI  odium  rt  Ourionem,  the  In  Pitonem,  and  the 
-  ProWsas  OmnJarUms.  Each  of  these  is  ex- 
ceed separately  ;  it  is  enough  to  remark  at  pre- 
it,  that  the  first  fifteen  were  called  forth  by  great 
urgencies,  at  periods  when  Cicero  for  a  brief 


space  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  state,  and 
would,  therefore,  exert  himself  with  spirit  and  con- 
scious dignity ;  that  the  three  following  contain  the 
outpourings  of  strongly-excited  personal  feelings, 
that  against  1'iso  especially,  being  a  singular  speci- 
men of  the  coarsest  invective,  while  the  De  Pro- 
rinciis,  which  alone  is  of  a  strictly  deliberative 
character,  is  a  lame  attempt  to  give  a  false  colouring 
to  a  bad  cause* 

Occasional  failures  in  the  courts  of  justice  would 
be  no  indication  of  want  of  ability  in  the  advocate, 
for  corruption  w  as  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent, 
that  the  issue  of  a  trial  was  frequently  determined 
before  a  syllabic  had  been  spoken,  or  a  witness  ex- 
amined; but  it  would  appear  that  Cicero  was  gene- 
rally remarkably  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ac- 
quittal of  those  whose  cause  he  supported,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Verrcs,  he  scarcely  ever 
appeared  as  an  accuser.    Tbe  courts  of  justice  were 

-the  scene  of  all  his  earliest  triumphs;  his  devotion 
to  his  clients  alone  won  for  him  that  popularity  to 
which  he  owed  hia  elevation  ;  he  never  was  seen 
upon  the  rostra  until  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
praetor,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  harangue  in 
the  senate  until  two  years  later.  We  have  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  precise  amount  of  praise 
to  be  awarded  to  him  in  this  branch  of  hia  pro- 
fession, because  we  are  in  no  instance  in  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  know  not  how 
much  is  a  masterly  elucidation,  bow  much  a  clever 
perversion  of  the  truth.  Tbe  evidence  is  not  before 
us ;  we  see  points  which  were  placed  in  prominent 
relief,  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  facts  which 
were  quietly  kept  out  of  view,  and  which  may 
hare  been  all-important.  What  we  chiefly  admire 
in  these  pleadings  is  the  well-concealed  art  with 
which  he  tells  his  storv.  There  is  a  sort  of  grace- 
ful simplicity  which  lulls  suspicion  to  sleep;  the 
circumstances  appear  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that 
we  are  induced  to  follow  with  confidence  the  guid- 
ance of  the  orator,  who  is  probably  all  the  while 
leading  us  aside  from  tbe  truth. 

Although  the  criterion  of  success  must  be  ap- 
plied with  caution  to  the  two  classes  of  oratory 
we  have  just  reviewed,  it  may  be  employed  without 
hesitation  to  all  dealings  with  popular  assemblies. 
We  must  admit  that  that  man  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators  who  will  boldly  oppose  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  the  vulgar,  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  will  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  moat  cherished  projects.  Thia  Cicero  frequent- 
ly did.  We  pass  over  bis  oration  for  the  Manilian 
law,  for  here  he  bad  the  people  completely  on  hia 
side;  but  when,  two  years  afterwards,  he  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune 
Rullus,  be  had  to  struggle  with  the  prejudices,  in- 
terests, and  passions  of  the  people.  The  two 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  triumphs  of  art.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dexterous  than  the  tact  with  which  he  iden- 
tifies himself  with  his  bearers,  reminds  them  that 
be  was  the  creature  of  their  bounty,  then  lsll*  all 
suspicion  to  sleep  by  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Gracchi, 
declares  that  he  was  far  from  being  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  such  measures,  although  atrongly  op- 
posed to  the  present  enactment,  which  was  in  fact 
a  disguised  plot  against  their  liberties,  and  then 
cunningly  taking  advantage  of  some  inadvertence 
in  tbe  wording  of  the  law,  contrives  to  kindle  their 
indignation  by  representing  it  as  a  studied  insult  to 

I  their  favourite  Pompey,  and  through  him  to  them- 
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selves.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  ingenuity  with 
which,  in  the  second  address,  he  turns  the  tables 
upon  his  adversary,  who  had  sought  to  excite  the 
multitude  by  accusing  Cicero  of  being  a  supporter 
of  Sulla,  and  demonstrates  that  Rullus  was  the  real 
portizan  of  the  late  dictator,  since  certain  clauses  in 
the  new  rogation  would  have  the  effect  of  ratifying 
some  of  his  most  obnoxious  act*.  The  defenders 
of  the  scheme  were  forced  to  ahandSYi  their  design, 
and  left  the  consul  master  of  the  field,  who  boasted 
not  unreasonably,  that  no  one  had  ever  carried  a 
popular  assembly  more  completely  with  him  when 
arguing  in  favour  of  an  Agrarian  law,  than  he  had 
done  when  declaiming  against  it.  His  next  exhi- 
bition was.  if  possible,  still  more  marvellous.  The 
love  of  public  amusements  which  has  always  formed 
a  strong  feature  in  the  Italian  character,  had  gra- 
dually become  an  engrossing  passion  with  the 
Romans.  At  first  the  spectators  in  the  theatres 
occupied  the  seats  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
fortune.  The  elder  Scipio,  however,  introduced  aa 
ordinance  by  which  the  front  benches  in  the  orches- 
tra were  reserved  for  the  senate;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  influence  of  Africanus,  the  inno- 
vation gave  a  heavy  blow  to  his  popularity.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  law  by 
which  places  immediately  behind  the  senators  were 
set  apart  for  the  equestrian  order,  the  populace 
were  rendered  furious;  and  when  Otho,  not  long 
after  the  new  regulation  was  put  in  force,  entered 
the  theatre,  he  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
disapprobation.  The  knights  on  the  other  hand, 
shewed  every  inclination  to  support  their  benefactor, 
both  parties  grew  more  violent,  and  a  riot  seemed 
inevitable,  when  Cicero  entered,  called  upon  the 
spectators  to  follow  him  to  the  area  of  a  neighbour- 
ing temple,  and  there  so  wrought  upon  their  feelings 
that  they  returned  and  joined  heartily  in  doing 
honour  to  Otho.  Such  a  victory  needs  no  com- 
ment.   The  address  is  unhappily  lost. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  an  account  of  each 
oration  is  given  separately  with  the  biography  of  the 
individual  principally  concerned.  The  following 
table  presents  a  view  of  all  the  speeches  whose 
titles  have  been  preserved.  As  before,  those  which 
have  totally  perished  are  printed  in  italics ;  those  to 
which  two  asterisks  are  prefixed  survive  only  in  a 
few  mutilated  fragments  ;  those  with  ono  asterisk 
are  imperfect,  but  enough  is  left  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  work. 

Pro  P.  Quiuctio,  a  c.  81.  [QuiNCTiUR.] 

Pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  B.  c.  80.  [Roscius.] 

Pro  Muiicre  A  rretimu     Before  his  journey  to 

Athens.    (See  above,  p.  709,  and  pro  Caeein. 

Si.) 

•  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  a  c.  76.  [Rosciur] 
Pro  AdoU*xntibu$  SiaUit,  K.  c  75.    (See  Plut 

Vic.  6.) 

"  *  Quum  Quaestor  Lilybaeo  decederet,  a  c.  74. 
Pro  Scaraondro,  a  c.  74.    (See  pro  CiumL  17.) 

[CtUBNTIUS.] 

•  •  Pro  L.  Voreno,  a  c.  71,  probably.  [Varenur] 

•  Pro  M.  Tullio,  a  c.  71.    [M.  Tui.livs.] 

Pro  C.  Mustio.    Before  b.  c.  70.  (Seo  Ver.  Act 
ii.  S3.    Never  published,  according  to  Pseud- 
Ascon.  in  53.) 
In  Q.  Caecilium,  a  c  70.  [Verrbr] 
In  Verrem  Actio  prima,  5th  August,  a  c  70. 
[Verrrh.] 

In  Verrem  Actio  secunda.  Not  delivered.  [Vbr- 

RB8.J 


•  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  a.  c.  69.  [Fontrius.] 

Pro  A.  Caecina,  a  c.  69,  probably.  [Caecina.] 

•  •  Pro  P.  Oppio,  b.  c.  67.  [Oppiub.] 
Pro  Lege  Manilla,  a  c.  66.  [Maniliub.] 

••  Pro  C.  Fundanio,  a  c.  66.  [Fundaniuk.] 
Pro  A.  Cluentio  Avito,  a  c.  66.  [Clvbntius.] 

•  •  Pro  C.  Manilio,  a  c.  65.  [Manilius.] 

Pro  L.  Corvims  a  c.  65.     (See  Q.  Cic  de  petit. 

COM.  5.) 

•  *  Pro  C.  Cornelio.    Two  orations,    a  c.  65. 

[Cornelius.] 
Pro  C.  Calpurnio  Puone,  a  c.  64.  [Pun.] 

•  •  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida,  a  c.  64.    See  above, 
p.  711,  b.  [Catilina.] 

•  •  Pro  Q.  Oallio,  a  c.  64.  [Galliur.] 
Orationea  Coiuulares.  (Ad  Att.  ii.  1;  a  a  63.) 

i.  In  SenoJtty  1st  January.  \ 

•  2.  De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  1 

prima,  in  senatu.  I 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  \  [Rulluk.] 

secunda,  ad  populum.  L 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio  1 

tertia,  ad  populum.  / 

•  •  3.  De  L.  Roscio  Othooe.  [Otho.] 

*  4.  Pro  C.  Rabirio.  [Rabirius.] 

•  *  5.  De  Proscriptorum  Liberia. 

6.  In  deponenda  Prorimcia.     [Catilina,  p. 

680.] 

7.  In  Catilinam  prima  Oratio,  \ 

8th  Nov.  I 

6,      „    secunda,  9th  Nov.  >  [Catilina.] 
9.       „     tertia,  \ 
10.       „    quarto,    5th  Dec.  / 
Pro  Murcna.   Towards  the  end  of  a  c.  63,  but 
before  10th  Dec  [Murrna.] 

•  "  Contra  Concionem  Q.  Metclli,  3rd  Jun.,  B.  c 
62.  [Metellus.] 

Pro  P.  Cornelio  Sulla,  a  c  62.  [Sulla.] 

•  *  In  Clodium  et  Curionem,  a  c  61.    [See  M. 
Tullius.] 

[Pro  A.  Licinio  Archia.    Generally  assigned  to 

a  c.  61.    [Arciiias.]  ] 
Pro  Scipione  Nasica,  a  c  60.    (Ad  Att.  ii.  1.) 
Pro  L.  Valcrio  Flacco,  a  c.  59.    [L.  Flaocus.] 
Pro  A.  Minwcio  Thermo.  Twice  defended  in  a  c. 

59.  [Tjibrmua.] 
Pro  Atciiio.    Before  a  c  56.    (Pro  CaeL  10.) 

[Rupua.] 

Pro  M.  CSapio.    After  a  c.  57.   (Pro  Plane  31.) 
[Post  Reditam  in  Senatu,  5th  Sept.,  a  c  57.] 
[Post  Reditam  ad  Quiritea,  6th  or  7th  Sept,  a  c 
57.] 

[Pro  Domo  sua  ad  Pontifice*,  29th  Sept,  a  c.  57.  J 

[De  Ilaruapicum  Responds,  u.  c.  56.J 

Pro  L.  Calpurnio  Pisone  Deiiia,  1 1th  Fea,  a  C. 

56.    (AdQ.Fr.  ii.  13.  §6.) 
Pro  P.  Sextio.  Early  in  March,  a  c.  56.  [  Sbxti  vk  ] 
InVatinium  Interrogatio.  Same  date.  [Vatinius.] 
Pro  M.  Caelio  Rufo.  [Rupus.] 
Pro  L.  Cornelio  Bolbo,  b.  c.  56.  [Balbur,] 
De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  b.  c.  56.    [A.  Ga- 

BIN1UH.] 

•  •  De  Rcge  Alexandrino,  ac.  56.  [A.  Gabinius; 
Ptolbmasus  Aulbtbs.] 

In  L.  Pisonem,  a  c.  55.  [Pun.] 

•  *  In  A.  Gabinium.   (Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  73.) 
Pro  Ca  Plancio,  a  c.  55.  [Plancius.] 
Pro  Caninio  Gallo,  B.  C  55.  [GaLLUR.] 

Pro  C  Rabirio  Postumo,  a  t.  54.  [Rabirius 

PoSTUMUR] 

•  •  Pro  Vatinio,  a  c.  54.  [Vatinius,] 


(Ad 
a  c  53b 


I  Mao.] 
a  c  52.  [Sau- 

In  Dec.  a  c  52. 
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•  Pro  M.  Acmilio  Scaura,  a  a  54.  [Scaurus.] 
Pro  Craao  in  Senatu,  a  &  54.   (Ad  Fam.  L  9. 

§7.) 

Pro  Drum,  a  C  54.  (Ad  Atl.  iv.  15.)  [DRUSITR.] 
Pro  C.  Mesna,  a  c  54.  (Ad  AtL  iv.  15.)  [Ms»- 

MUH.) 

/>  Reaiiiwrum  Causa 
AU.  iv.  15.) 

•  •  IV  Aere 

[Mao.  J 
Pro  T.  Annio  Milone,  B.  c.  52. 
Pro  M.  Sau/eio.    Two  oratiom 

fKllS.) 

Contra  T.  MunaHum  Plamatm. 

(See  Ad  Fam.  via  2,  Pkilipp.  ri.  4  ;  Dion  Cow. 
xl.  55.) 

Pro  Comrlio  Dnlabeila,  a  c.  50.  (Ad  Fam.  iii.  10.) 
[  Pro  M.  Marcello,  a  c  47.   [M.  Marcellus. J  ] 
Pro  Q.  Ligario,  a  c  46.    [Q.  Liuarius.] 
Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  a  c  45.  [Dsiotarus.] 
De  Puce,  in  Scnatu,  17  March,  B.&  44.  (Dion 
Cass,  xliv.  63.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  marki  attached  to  the 
Orations  in  the  above  lists  that  doubu  are  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  those 
Pro  Arch  in,  Post  Red  i  turn  in  Senatu,  Pro  Doroo 
sua  ad  Pontifices,  De  Haruspicum  Responais,  Pro 
M.  Marcel lo.  An  accoont  of  the  controversy  with 
regard  to  these  is  given  under  M.  Mabcklluh. 

The  following  are  universally  allowed  to  be  spu- 
rious, and  therefore  have  not  been  admitted  into 
the  catalogue : 

("Rcsponsio  ad  Orationem  C.  Solluitii  Crispi." 

[Sallvstiur.] 
Oratio  ad  Populum  ot  ad  Equitea  antequam  iret  in 

exilium. 

Epistola  s.  Declamatio  ad  Octavianum. 
Oratio  ndvereus  Valerium. 
Oratio  de  Pace.] 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orations  is  probably 
that  printed  in  1471  at  Rome  by  Sweynheym  and  I 
Pannartx,  foL,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria.  Another  edition  was  printed  in 
the  same  year  at  Venice,  by  Valdarfer;  and  a 
third  at  Venice,  in  1472,  by  Ambergau,  both  in 
folio;  besides  which  there  is  a  fourth,  in  very 
ancient  characters,  without  date,  name  of  place 
or  printer,  which  many  bibliographers  believe  to 
be  the  earliest  of  all.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Jo.  Roigny,  foL,  Paris,  1536,  contain- 
ing a  complete  collection  of  all  the  commentaries 
which  bad  appeared  up  to  that  date ;  of  Graevius, 
3  vols,  in  6  parts,  Amsterdam,  1695 — 1699,  form- 
ing part  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in  8vo., 
and  comprising  among  other  aids  the  notes  of 
Manutius  and  Lambinus  entire ;  to  which  we  may 
add  that  of  Kioto,  Leipzig,  1835,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with 
excellent  introductions  and  annotations  in  the  Ger- 
man language.  The  best  edition  of  each  speech 
will  be  noticed  when  discussing  the  speech  itself. 


3.  Correspondence. 

Cicero  during  the  most  important  period  of  his 
life  maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  Aniens, 
and  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and  connexions.  Copies  of  these  letters 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  systematically  preserved, 
and  so  late  as  a  c  44  no  regular  collection  had 
cd,  although  Tiro  was  at  that  timo  in 
of  about  seventy,  which  he  is  supposed 
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to  have  published  with  large  additions  after  the 
death  of  his  patron.  (Ad  AU.  xvi.  5,  comp.  ad 
Fam.  xvi.  17.)  We  now  have  in  all  upwards  of 
eight  hundred,  undoubtedly  genuine,  extending 
over  a  space  of  26  years,  and  commonly  arranged 
in  the  following  manner : 

1.  "Epistolarum  ad  Familiares  s.  Epistolarum 
ad  Diverse*  Libri  XVI,"  titles  which  have  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  ground,  although  the  for- 
mer conveys  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  contents, 
and  the  latter  is  bad  Latin.  The  volume  contains 
a  series  of  426  epistles,  commencing  with  a  formal 
congratulation  to  Pompey  on  his  success  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  written  in  the  course  of  a  c  62, 
and  terminating  with  a  note  to  Castius,  despatched 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  B.  c.  43,  announcing 
that  Lepidus  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  having  gone  over  to 
Antony.  They  are  not  placed  in  chronological 
order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  same  individuals, 
with  their  replies,  where  these  exist,  are  grouped 
together  without  reference  to  the  date  of  the  rest. 
Thus  the  whole  of  those  in  the  third  book  are 
addressed  to  Appius  Pulcher,  his  predecessor  in  the 
government  of  Cilicia ;  those  of  the  fourteenth  to 
Terentia ;  those  of  the  fifteenth  to  Tiro ;  those  of 
the  fourth  to  Sulpicius,  Marcellus,  and  Figulus,  with 
replies  from  the  two  former;  while  the  whole  of 
those  in  the  eighth  are  from  M.  Caelius  Rufus, 
most  of  them  transmitted  to  Cicero  while  in  his 
province,  containing  full  particulars  of  all  the  poli- 
tical and  social  gossip  of  the  metropolis. 

2.  M  Epistolarum  ad  T.  Pomponium  Atticum 
Libri  XVI."  A  series  of  396  epistles  addressed  to 
Attic  us,  of  which  eleven  were  written  in  the  years 
a  c.  68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the 
end  of  a  c  62,  and  the  lost  in  Nov.  a  c.  44.  (Ad 
AU.  xvi.  15.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  in 
chronological  order,  although  dislocations  occur 
here  and  there.  Occasionally,  copies  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  or  sent  to  others — from  Caesar,  Antony, 
Balbus,  Hirtius,  Oppius,  to  Dolabella,  Plancus,  Axe, 
are  included;  and  to  the  16th  of  the  last  book  ne 
less  than  six  are  subjoined,  to  Plancus,  Cnpito,  and 
Cupiennius. 

3.  "Epistolarum  ad  Q.  Fratrem  Libri  III.1* 
A  series  of  29  epistles  addressed  to  his  brother, 
the  first  written  in  a  c  59,  while  Quintus  was 
still  propraetor  of  Asia,  containing  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  provin- 
cial governor;  the  last  towards  the  end  of  a  c.  54. 

4.  We  find  in  most  editions  **  Epistolarum  nd 
Brutum  Liber,"  a  series  of  eighteen  epistles  alt 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  eleven  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  six  from  Brutus  to  Cicero,  and 
one  from  Brutus  to  Atticus.  To  these  are  added 
right  more,  first  published  by  Cratander,  five  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  three  from  Brutus  to  Cicero. 
The  genuineness  of  these  two  books  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  controversy,  and  the  question 
cannot  be  said  to  be  even  now  fully  decided,  al- 
though the  majority  of  scholars  incline  to  believe 
them  spurious.   [  BRirri'R,  N o.  2 1 . ] 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  collections  of  letters 
by  Cicero  are  quoted  by  various  authors  and  gram- 
marians, but  little  has  been  preserved  except  the 
names.  Thus  we  can  trace  that  there  must  have 
once  existed  two  books  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  three 
books  to  Caesar,  three  books  to  Pansa,  nine  books 
to  Hirtius,  eight  books  to  M.  Brutus,  two  books  to 
young  M.  Cicero,  more  than  one  book  to  Calvus, 
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more  than  one  book  to  Q.  Axius,  tingle  letters  to 
M.  Titinius,  to  Cato,  to  Caorellia,  and,  under  the 
title  of  M  Epistola  ad  Pompeium,"  a  lengthened 
nairative  of  the  events  of  his  consulship.  (  A scon. 
ad  On,!.       Plane  c  34,  pro  StdL  c.  24.) 

Notwithstanding  the  manifold  attractions  offered 
by  the  other  works  of  Cicero,  we  believe  that  the 
man  of  taste,  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
student  of  human  nature,  would  willingly  resign 
them  all  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  Epistles. 
Greece  can  furnish  us  with  more  profound  philoso- 
phy, and  with  superior  oratory ;  but  the  ancient 
world  has  left  us  nothing  that  could  supply  the 
place  of  these  letters.  Whether  we  regard  them 
as  mere  specimens  of  style,  at  one  time  reflecting 
the  conversational  tone  of  familiar  every -day  life 
in  its  most  graceful  form,  at  another  sparkling  with 
wit,  at  another  claiming  applause  as  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  highest  class,  at  another  couched 
in  all  the  stiff  courtesy  of  diplomatic  reserve  ;  or 
whether  we  consider  the  ample  materials,  derived 
from  the  purest  and  most  inaccessible  sources, 
which  they  supply  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  its  last  struggles,  affording  a  deep 
insight  into  the  personal  dispositions  and  motives 
of  the  chief  leaders, — or,  finally,  seek  and  find  in 
them  a  complete  key  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
himself,  unlocking  as  they  do  the  roost  hidden 
secrets  of  his  thoughts,  revealing  the  whole  man  in 
nil  his  greatness  and  all  his  meanness, — their  value 
is  altogether  inestimable.  To  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  of  their  contents  would  be  to  analyse  each  in- 
dividually. 

The  Editio  Prineeps  of  the  Epistolae  ad  Fami- 
liatrt  was  printed  in  1467,  4to.,  being  the  first 
work  which  issued  from  the  press  of  Sweynheym 
and  Pannarta  at  lUme.  A  second  edition  of  it 
was  published  by  these  typographers  in  1469,  fol, 
under  the  inspection  of  Andrew  of  Aleria,  and  two 
others  were  produced  in  the  same  year  at  Venice 
by  Jo.  de  Spiro. 

Editions  of  the  Epidolae  ad  Atticum,  ad  M. 
lirutum,  ad  Q.  Fratrem,  were  printed  in  1470  at 
Rome  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarta,  and  at  Venice 
by  Nicol.  J  en  son,  both  in  folio;  they  are  taken 
from  different  MSS.,  and  bibliographers  cannot 
decide  to  which  precedence  is  due.  The  first  which 
exhibited  a  tolerable  text  was  that  of  P.  Victorius, 
Florence,  1571,  which  follows  the  MS.  copy  made 
by  Petrarch.  The  commentaries  of  P.  Manutius 
attached  to  the  Aldine  of  1 548,  and  frequently  re- 
printed, are  very  valuable. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  that  of  Schiitz,  6  vols. 
8vo.,  IlaL  1809 — 12,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
Epistles,  except  those  to  Brutus,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order  and  illustrated  with  explanatory 
notes.  The  student  may  add  to  these  the  transla- 
tion into  French  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  by  Mon- 
gault,  Paris,  1738,  and  into  German  of  all  the 
letters  by  Wieland,  Zurich,  1808—1821,  7  vols. 
8vo ,  and  the  work  of  Abeken,  Cicero  in  mum 
Briefer  Hanov.  1835. 

4.  Poetical  Works. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
poetical  composition  while  prosecuting  his  studies 
tinder  Archias.  Most  of  his  essays  in  this  depart- 
ment belong  to  his  earlier  years ;  they  must  be 
regarded  as  exercises  undertaken  for  improvement 
or  amusement,  and  they  certainly  in  no  way  in- 
creased his  reputation. 


1.  •*  Vcrnu  l/omeriei.  Translations  from  Ho- 
mer. (See  tie  Fin.  v.  18.)  The  lines  which  are 
found  de  Dirin.  ii.  30,  Tutcttiun.  iu.  26,  9,  de  Fin,  r. 
1 8  ;  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  8,  amounting  ia  all 
to  44  hexameters,  may  be  held  as  specimens. 

2.  *  A  rati  I'iuirii'  iinema. 

3.  *  *  A  rati  Prognoftiea. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  former,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  of  which 
470  are  nearly  continuous,  have  been  preserved, 
while  twenty-seven  only  of  the  bitter  remain. 
The  translation  is  for  the  most  part  very  close — 
the  dull  copy  of  a  dull  original.  Both  pieces  were 
juveline  efforts,  although  subsequently  corrected 
and  embellished.  (De  Xat.  Deor.  ii.  41,  comp. 
a<l  Att.  ii.  1.)    [Aratus,  Avisnus,  Gbrmam- 
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4.  Alcyone*.  Capitolinus  (Gordian.  3)  men- 
tions a  poem  under  this  name  ascribed  to  Cicero, 
of  which  nearly  two  lines  are  quoted  by  Nonius. 
(«.  v.  Praeritu.) 

7.  *  *  Limon.  Four  hexameter  lines  in  praise 
of  Terence  from  this  poem,  the  general  subject  of 
which  is  unknown,  are  quoted  by  Suetonius.  (  VU. 
Terent.  5.) 

8.  ••A/anus.  Written  before  the  year  Rc 
82.  (De  Lea.  L  1 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  26.)  A  spirited 
fragment  of  thirteen  hexameter  lines,  describing  a 
prodigy  witnessed  by  Marius  and  interpreted  by 
him  as  an  omen  of  success,  is  quoted  in  oV 
Dirinatione  (I  47),  a  single  line  ia  the  de  Leoibut 
(i.  1 ),  and  another  by  Isidores.  (Orig.  xix.  1.) 

9.  *  De  Rebut  in  Consulatn  geetit.  Cicero  wrote 
a  history  of  his  own  consulship,  first  in  Greek 
prose,  which  he  finished  before  the  month  of  Jam, 
R  c.  60  (ad  AtL  ii.  1 ),  and  soon  afterward*  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  divided,  it  would  Htm. 
into  three  parts.  A  fragment  consisting  of  seventy- 
eight  hexameters,  is  quoted  from  the  second  book 
in  the  de  Dxvmatione  (i.  11-13),  three  Unes  from 
the  third  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (ii  3),  and  one 
verse  by  Nonius.  («.  v.  Eventut.) 

10.  *  *  De  meii  Temporibus.  We  are  informed 
by  Cicero  in  a  letter  belonging  to  R  c.  54  (ad  Fam. 
i.  9),  that  he  had  written  three  books  in  verw 
upon  his  own  times,  including,  aa  we  gather  from 
his  words,  an  account  of  his  exile,  his  suffering*, 
and  his  recall — the  whole  being  probably  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  piece  but  mentioned.  Four  dis- 
jointed lines  only  remain  (Quintil.  xi.  1.  §  24,  ix. 
4.  §  41),  one  of  which  is,  "  Cedant  arms  togae 
concedat  laurea  linguae,"  and  the  other,  the  on- 
lucky  jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal  (x. 
122),  44  O  fortunatam  natam  me  consule  Romam." 

11.  •  •  TameUutU.  An  elegy  upon  some  un- 
known theme.  One  line  and  a  word  are  found  in 
the  commentary  of  Servius  on  Virgil.  (EeL  i.  58.) 

12.  *  •  Libellue  Joadaru.  Our  acquaintance 
with  this  is  derived  solely  from  Quintilian  (viii.6. 
§  73),  who  quotes  a  punning  couplet  as  the  words 
of  Cicero  44  in  quodam  joculari  libello." 

13.  Pontine  Glaucus.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
Cicero,  while  yet  a  boy,  wrote  a  Uttle  poem  in 
tetrameters  with  the  above  title.  The  subject  i» 
unknown.    (Plut,  Cfc.  2.) 

14.  Epigram  ma  in  Tironem.  Mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Bp.  vii.4.) 

The  poetical  and  other  fragments  of  Cicero  am 
given  in  their  most  accurate  form,  with  useful  in- 
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troductory  notices,  in  the  edition  of  the  whole 
works  by  Nobbe,  1  vol.  4to„  Leipz.  1827,  and 
again  with  some  improvemenU  by  Orelli,  vol.  iv. 
pt.iL,  1828. 

5.  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

1 .  •  *  D«  meis  Consilut  s.  Afeorum  Consiliorum 
Espoeitio.  We  find  from  Asconius  and  St.  Augus- 
tin  that  Cicero  published  a  work  under  some  such 
title,  in  justification  of  his  own  policy,  at  the 
period  when  he  feared  that  he  might  lose  his  elec- 
tion for  the  consulship,  in  consequence  of  the  op- 
position and  intrigues  of  Cnuuis  and  Caesar.  A 
few  sentences  only  remain.  (A aeon,  ad  Oral,  in 
Tog.  Cand. ;  Augustin.  c.  Julian.  Petag.  v.  5 ; 
Fronto,  Ere.  EtocuL) 

2.  De  Coniulalu  (wtpl  ttjt  inertias).  The  only 
purely  historical  work  of  Cicero  was  a  commentary 
on  his  own  consulship,  written  in  Greek  and 
finished  before  the  month  of  June,  B.  c.  60,  not 
one  word  of  which  has  been  saved.  (Ad  Alt.  iL 
1  ;  Plat.  diet.  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlvL  2 1  ;  com  p.  cut 
Fain.  v.  12.) 

3.  De  Lauds  Caetarit.  It  is  clear  from  the 
commencement  of  a  letter  to  Atticus  (iv.  5 ;  10th 
April,  a.  c  56),  that  Cicero  had  written  a  book  or 
pamphlet  in  praise  of  Caesar.  He  docs  not  give 
the  title,  and  was  evidently  not  a  little  ashamed  of 
his  performance. 

4.  •  •  M.  Cato  s.  Lam  M.  Catania.  A  panegy- 
ric upon  Cato,  composed  after  his  death  at  Utica 
in  a.  c  46,  to  which  Caesar  replied  in  a  work  en- 
titled Anticato.  [Carsar,  p.  555,  a,]  A  few 
words  only  remain.  (Ad  Att.  xii.  40  ;  GcU.  xiii. 
19;  Macrob.  vL  2;  Prucian.  x.  8,  p.  485,  ed. 
KrehL) 

5.  Lav*  Porcine.  A  panegy  ric  on  Porcia,  the 
sister  of  M.  Cato  and  wife  of  L.  Domitus  Aheno- 
larbus,  written  in  B.  c.  45,  soon  after  her  death. 
(Ad  AiL  xiii.  37,  48.) 

6.  •  •  Orconomica  ex  Xettopkmte.  Probably  not 
so  much  a  close  translation  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
treatise  of  Xenophon  to  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  Romans.  It  was  composed  in  the  year  &  c. 
80,  or  in  79,  and  was  divided  into  three  books 
thr  arguments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Servius.  The  first  detailed  the  duties  of  the  mis- 
tress of  a  household  at  home,  the  second  the  duties 
of  the  master  of  a  household  out  of  doors,  the 
third  was  upon  agriculture.  The  most  important 
fragments  are  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
books  of  Columella,  which  together  with  those 
derived  from  other  sources  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Nobbe  (Cvtronit  Opera,  Leipzig, 
1827),  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli 's  Cicero,  voL  iv. 
pU  2.  p.  472.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  L  43 ;  Cic. 
de  Of.  iL  24.) 

7.  Ckorograpkia.  Priscian,  according  to  the  text 
usually  received  (xvi  16),  mentions  "Chorographiam 
Cioeronianam,**  but  the  most  recent  editor,  KrehL, 
supposes  **  orthographiam"  to  be  the  true  reading, 
while  others  substitute  14  chronograph iam."  If 
**  chorngraphia"  be  correct,  it  may  refer  to  the  geo- 
graphical work  in  which  Cicero  was  engaged  a  c. 
b%  as  we  read  in  letters  to  Atticus.  (iL  4,  6,  7.) 

8.  Admitnnda.  A  sort  of  commonplace  book  or 
register  of  curious  fitcU  referred  to  by  the  elder 
Pliny.  (//.  N.  xxxL  8,  28,  comp-xxix.  16,  viL  2, 

It  is  doulitful  whether  works  under  the  follow- 
ing titles  were  ever  written  by  Cicero  :— 


1.  Dt  Orthographia.  2.  Dc  Re  Afilitari.  3. 
Synonyma.  4.  De  Numcroea  Oral  tone  ad  Tironem. 
5.  Orpheus  s.  de  Adolemxnte  Studioso.  6.  De  Me- 
moria.  Any  tracts  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time  under  the  above  titles  as  works 
of  Cicero,  such  as  the  De  Re  MUitari  attached  to 
many  of  the  older  editions,  are  unquestionably 
spurious.  (See  Angelo  Mai,  Catalog.  Cod.  Am- 
broe.  d.  ;  BandinL  Catalog.  BibL  Laurent,  iii.  p. 
465,  and  Suppl.  ii.  p.  381  ;  Fabric.  Jiibl.  Lat.  i. 
p.  211;  Orelli,  Ciceronia  Opera,  voL  iv.  pL.  iL 
p.  584.) 

The  Editio  Prince  ps  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cicero  was  printed  at  Milan  by  Alexander  Minu- 
tianus,  4  vols,  fol.,  1498,  and  reprinted  with  a  few 
changes  due  to  Budaeus  by  Badius  Ascensius, 
Paris,  4  vols.  foL,  1511.  Aldus  Manutius  and 
Naugerius  published  a  complete  edition  in  9  vols. 
foL,  Venet.,  1519 — 1523,  which  served  as  the 
model  for  the  second  of  Ascensius,  Paris,  1522,  2 
or  4  vols.  foL  None  of  the  above  were  derived 
from  MS.  authorities,  but  were  merely  copies  of 
various  earlier  impressions.  A  gradual  progress 
towards  a  pure  text  is  exhibited  in  those  which 
follow: — Cratander,  Basil.  1528,  2  vols,  fol., cor- 
rected by  Bentinua  after  certain  Heidelberg  MSS. ; 
Hervagius,  Basil.  1534,  4  vols.  fol. ;  Junta,  Vea. 
1534 — 1537,  4  vols.  foL,  an  entirely  new  recension 
by  Pctrua  Victorias,  who  devoted  his  attention 
especially  to  the  correction  of  the  Epistles  from  the 
Medicean  MSS. ;  Car.  Stepkanut,  Paris,  1555,  4 
vols,  fol.,  containing  many  new  readings  from 
MSS.  in  France  ;  Dumymu's  Lambinus,  Lutet.  ap. 
Bernard  urn  Turrisanum,  1566,  4  vols,  fol.,  with  an 
ample  commentary, — in  every  respect  more  worthy 
of  praiso  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  critic  ;  Gruter,  Hamburg, 
Froben.  1618,  4  vols,  fol.,  including  the  collations 
of  sundry  German,  Belgian,  and  French  MSS.,  fol- 
lowed in  a  great  measure  by  Jac.  Gronovius,  Lug. 
Bat.  1691,  4  vols.  4to.,  and  by  Verburguu,  Arast. 
Wetstein.  1724,  2  vols,  fol.,  or  4  vols.  4to.,  or  12 
vols.  8 to.,  which  comprehends  also  a  large  collection 
of  notes  by  earlier  scholars ;  Olivet,  Gene  v.  1743 — 
1749,  9  vols.  4to.,  with  a  commentary  M  in  usum 
Delphini,"  very  frequently  reprinted  ;  Ernetti, 
HaL  Sax.  1774 — 1777,  5  vols.  8vo^  in  7  parts, 
immeasurably  superior,  with  all  its  defects,  to  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and  still  held  by  some  as  the 
standard;  Sc&titz,  Lips.  1814 — 1823,  20  vols., 
small  8vo.,  in  28  parts,  with  useful  prolegomena 
and  summaries  prefixed  to  the  various  works.  The 
small  editions  printed  by  Elzevir,  Arast.  1684 — 
1699,  11  vols.  12ma,  by  Foulit,  Glasg.  1749,  20 
vols.  16roo^  and  by  Barbom,  Paris,  1768,  14  vols. 
12mo.,  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of  their 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

All  others  must  now,  however,  give  place  to 
that  of  Orelli,  Turic  1826—1837,  9  vols.  8vo.,  in 
1 3  parts.  The  text  has  been  revised  with  great 
industry  and  judgment,  and  is  as  pure  as  our  pre- 
sent resources  can  render  it,  while  the  valuable 
and  well-arranged  selection  of  readings  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  enable  the  scholar  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himself.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
commentary,  but  this  want  is  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied by  an  admirable  **  Onomasticon  Tulliannm," 
drawn  up  by  Orelli  and  Baiter  jointly,  which 
forms  the  three  concluding  volumes. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  the  Scholiasts  upon 
Cicero,  C.  Marias  Victorinus,  Rufinus,  C.  Julia* 
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Victor,  Boethius,  Favoniua  Eulogiua,  Aaconius 
Pedianus,  Scholia  Bobiensia,  Scholiasts  Gronovi- 
anus. 

6.  Q.  Tullics  Cicero,  ton  of  No.  2,  was  born 
about  a  c.  1 02,  and  was  educated  along  with  hit 
elder  brother,  the  orator,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Athens  in  a  c  79.  (De  Fin.  v.  1.)  In  a  a  67 
he  was  elected  aedile,  and  held  the  office  of  praetor 
in  b.  c.  62.  After  his  period  of  service  in  the  city 
had  expired,  he  succeeded  L.  Flaccus  as  governor 
of  Asia,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  during  his  administration  gave  great 
offence  to  many,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  his 
own  countrymen,  by  his  violent  temper,  unguarded 
language,  and  the  corruption  of  his  favourite  freed- 
man,  Statius.  The  murmurs  arising  from  these 
excesses  called  forth  from  Marcus  that  celebrated 
letter  (adQ.Fr.1  2\  in  which,  after  warning  him 
of  his  faults  and  of  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  they  had  produced,  he  proceeds  to  detail 
the  qualifications,  duties,  and  conduct  of  a  perfect 
provincial  ruler.  Quintus  returned  home  in  a  c. 
58,  soon  after  his  brother  had  gone  into  exile,  and 
on  his  approach  to  Rome  was  met  by  a  large  body 
of  the  citizens  (pro  SexL  31),  who  had  flocked  to- 
gether to  do  him  honour.  He  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  promoting  all  the  schemes  devised 
for  procuring  the  recall  of  the  exile,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prose- 
cution by  A  pp.  Claudius,  son  of  C.  Clodius  (ad  Att. 
iii.  17),  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  one  of  the  mercenary  mobs  led  on 
by  the  demagogues.  (Pro  Sext.  35.)  In  b.  c.  55 
he  was  appointed  legatus  to  Caesar,  whom  he  at- 
tended on  the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  on  their 
return  was  despatched  with  a  legion  to  winter 
among  the  Nervii.  (a  c.  54.)  Here,  immediately 
after  the  disasters  of  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aurun- 
culeius  Cotta,  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  Eburones  and  other  tribes 
which  had  been  roused  to  insurrection  by  Ambi- 
orix.  The  assault  was  closely  pressed  for  several 
days  in  succession,  but  so  energetic  were  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cicero,  although  at  that  very 
time  suffering  from  great  bodily  weakness,  and  so 
bravely  was  he  supported  by  his  soldiers,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  hold  out  until  relieved  by  Caesar, 
who  was  loud  in  his  commendations  of  the  troops 
and  their  commander.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24,  &c) 

Quintus  was  one  of  the  legati  of  the  orator  in 
Cilicia,  a  c.  51,  took  the  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  insisted  upon  sharing  his  fortunes  and 
following  him  to  the  camp  of  Pompey.  (Ad  AH. 
ix.  1,  6.)  Up  to  this  time  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence and  the  warmest  affection  subsisted  between 
the  brothers;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(ac.  48)  the  younger,  giving  way  to  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  hasty  temper  exasperated  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  stimulated  by  the  representations  of  his 
son,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  language  towards 
M.  Cicero,  wrote  letters  to  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Italy  loading  him  with  abuse,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Alexandria,  made  his  peace  with  Caesar, 
(ac  47.)  (Ad  Att.  xi.  5,  9,  13,  14—16,  20.)  A 
reconciliation  took  place  after  his  return  to  Italy ; 
but  we  hear  little  more  of  him  until  the  year  a  c. 
43,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  proscription  of  the 
triumvirs. 

Quintus,  in  addition  to  his  military  reputation, 


was  an  aspirant  to  literary  fame  also,  and  in  poetry 
Cicero  considered  him  superior  to  himself.  (Ad  <j. 
Fr.  iii.  4.)  The  fact  of  bis  having  composed  four 
tragedies  in  sixteen  days,  even  although  they  nay 
have  been  mere  translations,  does  not  impreu  us 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  probable  quality  of  Ids  pro- 
ductions (ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  5) ;  but  we  possess  no  spe- 
cimens of  his  powers  in  this  dejortmcnt,  with  the 
exception  of  twenty-four  hexameters  on  the  twelve 
signs  and  an  epigram  of  four  lines  on  the  love  of 
women,  not  very  complimentary  to  the  sex.  (.<*- 
thnhy.  Lai.  v.  41,  iii  88.)  In  prose  we  hate  an 
address  to  his  brother,  entitled  De  PetUione  CW- 
gulatus,  in  which  he  gives  him  very  sound  advice 
as  to  the  best  method  of  attaining  his  object. 

Quintus  was  married  to  Pomponia,  lister  of 
Atticus ;  but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
union  was  singularly  unhappy.  As  an  example  of 
their  matrimonial  squabbles,  the  reader  may  refer 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Atticus  (v.  1),  which  coo- 
tains  a  most  graphic  and  amusing  description  of  s 
scene  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  lady's 
brother-in-law.  (Appian,  B.  C  iv.  20 ;  Dion  Cms, 
xl  7,  xlvii.  10.) 

7.  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  only  son  of  the  orator 
and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  born  in  the  year  a  c. 
65,  on  the  very  day,  apparently  (ad  Att  I  2),  on 
which  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Marciui  Figuloi 
were  elected  consuls.  He  is  frequently  spoken  of, 
while  a  boy,  in  terms  of  the  wannest  affection,  in 
the  letters  of  his  father,  who  watched  over  his 
education  with  the  most  earnest  care,  and  nude 
him  the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Cilicia.  (ac 
51.)  The  autumn  after  their  arrival  he  was  sent 
along  with  his  school-fellow  and  cousin,  Quintal, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Deiotarua  (ad  Att.  v.  M), 
while  the  proconsul  and  his  legati  were  prosecuting 
the  war  against  the  Highlanders  of  Amanus.  lit 
returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  a  c  50,  was  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown  at  Arpinum  in  the 
course  of  March,  a  c.  49  (ad  Att.  ix.  6, 19),  being 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  passed  over  to  Greece 
and  joined  the  army  of  Pompey,  where  he  received 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  gaining 
great  applause  from  his  general  and  from  the  whole 
army  by  the  skill  which  he  displayed  in  military 
exercises,  and  by  the  steadiness  with  which  be 
endured  the  toils  of  a  soldier's  life.  (Be  Of.  a 
1 3.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  remained  at 
Brundisium  until  the  arrival  of  Caesar  from  the 
East  (ad  Fam.  xiv.  1 1,  ad  Att.  xi.  18),  was  chweo 
soon  afterwards  (a  c  46),  along  with  yoang 
Quintus  and  a  certain  M.  Caesiua,  to  fill  the  office 
of  aedile  at  Arpinum  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  1 1 ),  and  the 
following  spring  (ac.  45)  expressed  a  strong  with 
to  proceed  to  Spain  and  take  part  in  the  war 
against  his  former  friends.  He  was,  however, 
persuaded  by  his  father  to  abandon  this  ill-judged 
project  (ad  Att.  xii.  7),  and  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Athens  and  there  prote- 
cute  his  studies,  along  with  several  persons  of  his 
own  age  belonging  to  the  most  di*ti«guish«'«l 
families  of  Rome.  Here,  although  provided  with 
an  allowance  upon  the  most  liberal  scale  (ad  Att. 
xii.  27,  32),  he  fell  into  irregular  and  extravagant 
habits,  led  astray,  it  is  said,  by  a  rhetorician 
named  Gorgias.  The  young  man  seems  to  have 
been  touched  by  the  remonstrances  of  Cicero  and 
Atticus,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Tiro  {ad  Fan. 
xvi.  21 ),  expresses  great  shame  and  sorrow  for  his 
past  misconduct,  giving  an  account  at  the  ssate 
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time  of  his  reformed  mode  of  life,  and  diligent  ap- 
pikation  to  philosophy  under  Cratippus  of  Mytilene 
— representations  continued  by  the  testimony  of 
rahou  individual*  who  visited  him  at  that  period. 
(Ad  AtL  xir.  16,  xr.  4,  6, 17,  20,  xvL  1,  adFam. 
bl  16.)  After  the  death  of  Caesar  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  military  tribune  by  Brutus,  gained 
orer  the  legion  comm;uid<«d  by  L.  Piso,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antonius,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  C. 
Antonhis,  and  did  much  good  service  in  the  course 
of  the  Macedonian  campaign.  When  the  republi- 
can array  was  broken  up  by  the  rout  at  Philippi, 
be  joined  Sext.  Pompeiua  in  Sicily,  and  taking  ad- 
rootage  of  the  amnesty  in  favour  of  exile*,  which 
formed  one  of  the  terms  of  the  convention  between 
that  chief  and  the  triumvir*  when  they  concluded 
a  ihort-lired  peace  (b.  c.  39),  returned  to  the 
metropolis.  Here  he  lived  in  retirement  and  ob- 
wuity,  until  Octavianus,  touched  perhaps  with 
reajore*  on  account  of  his  former  treachery  to  the 
family,  caused  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  college 
of  kajran.  and  after  his  final  rupture  with  Anto- 
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tit,  assumed  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
«aip-  («.c.  30,  from  13th  Sept)  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  despatch  announcing  the  capture 
of  the  fleet  of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new 
consul  in  his  official  capacity,  and  thus,  says 
Autarch,  w  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  com- 
f^tjon  of  Antony's  punishment  for  the  house  of 
Cicero,"  for  the  arrival  of  ths  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  decree  that  all  statues 
aad  monuments  of  Antony  should  be  destroyed, 
and  that  no  individual  of  that  family  should  in 
tune  coming  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Middle  ton 
m  iailen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
rictory  thus  announced  was  the  battle  of  Actium, 
tot  this  was  fought  about  eleven  months  before 
the  event  in  question.  Soon  after  the  termination 
(jf  his  office,  Cicero  was  nominated  governor  of 
Aiia,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Syria,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 

Young  Cicero  was  one  of  those  characters  whose 
name  would  never  have  appeared  on  the  page  of 
tatory  had  it  not  been  for  tne  fame  of  his  father  ; 
did  that  fame  proved  to  a  certain  extent  a  misfor- 
tune, since  it  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  va- 
n««a  follies  and  vices  which  might  have  escaped  un- 
noticed in  one  enjoying  a  less  illustrious  parentage. 
A  [though  naturally  indolent  (ad  AtL  vi.  1),  the 
advantages  of  education  were  by  no  means  lost 
apon  him,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  style  and  tone 
"f  those  two  epistles  which  have  been  preserved 
{od  Fas*,  xvi.  21,  25),  which  prove  that  the  praise 
Uttowed  on  his  compositions  by  his  father  did  not 
proceed  from  mere  blind  partiality  (ad  AtL  xiv.  7« 
xv.  17),  while  his  merits  as  a  soldier  seem  unques- 
tionable. Even  the  stories  of  his  dissipation  scarcely 
jujgify  the  bitterness  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  records,  upon  the  authority  of  Tergilla, 
that  he  wa«  able  to  swallow  two  congii  of  wine  at 
adnuKht,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  intoxi- 
cated, be  threw  a  cap  at  M.  Agrippa,  an  anecdote 
which  Middleton,  who  is  determined  to  see  no 
fault  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cicero,  oddly 
f-noogh  quotes  as  an  example  of  courage  and  hi^h 

(Plia,  //.  N.  xx ii.  3,  Ac,  xiv.  28;  Senec 
**a*or.  6,  de  Bentf.  iv.  30 ;  Plut.  Cie.  and  BmL; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19,  20,  v.  2 ;  Dion  Case  xiv.  15, 
xln.3,18,41,  19.) 


8.  Q.  Tullius  Cickro,  son  of  No.  6,  and  of 
Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  must  have  been  born 
about  a.  c  66  or  67,  for  we  find  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  invest  him  with  the  manly  gown  in  the 
year  b.c  51  (ad  AtL  v.  20).  He  passed  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  boyhood  with  his  cousin 
Marcus,  under  the  eye  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Cilicia,  and  who  at  an  early  period 
remarked  his  restless  vehemence  and  self-confidence, 
observing  that  he  required  the  curb,  while  his  own 
son  stood  in  need  of  the  spur  (ad  AtL  vi.  1,  3,  7), 
although  be  at  the  same  time  had  formed  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  bis  disposition  from  the  propriety 
with  which  be  conducted  himself  amidst  the 
wrangling  of  his  parents  (ad  AtL  L  c).  Before 
leaving  Cicilia,  however,  he  appears  to  have  begun 
to  entertain  some  doubts  of  his  nephew's  upright- 
ness, and  these  suspicions  were  fully  verified  by  a 
letter  which  the  youth,  tempted  it  would  seem  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  reward,  despatched  to  Caesar 
soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  betraying 
the  design  which  his  father  and  his  uncle  had 


formed 


uittinir 


Italy.  (Ad  AtL  x.  4,  7.)  His 


unamiuble  temper  broke  forth  with  savage  violence 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  loaded  his 
uncle  with  the  most  virulent  vituperation  in  hopes 
that  he  might  thus  the  more  easily  propitiate  the 
conqueror.  Having  obtained  pardon  from  Caesar 
he  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  ever  seeking  to  gain 
favour  by  railing  against  his  own  nearest  relations 
and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  was  for  a  while 
the  right-hand  man  of  Antony  (ad  AtL  xiv.  20), 
but,  having  taken  some  offence,  with  characteristic 
fickleness  he  went  over  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  received,  was  in  consequence 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  B.  c  43.  He  is  said 
on  this  occasion  to  have  in  some  degree  made 
amends  for  his  former  errors  by  the  steadfastness 
with  which  he  refused  to  divulge  the  place  where 
his  father  was  concealed,  even  when  pressed  by 
tortnre.  (Dion  Cass.  xlviL  10.)  [W.  R.] 

CICURI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Veturia  gens.  Varro  says  (L.  L.  vii.  91, 
ed.  Mutter),  that  the  Veturii  obtained  the  surname 
of  Cicurii  from  their  quiet  and  domesticated  (cicur) 
disposition.  Cicurinus  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  two  distinct  families  of  the  Veturia  gens, 
which  were  called  respectively  the  Crassi  Cicurini 
and  Gemini  Cicurini :  the  members  of  each  are 
given  below  in  chronological  order. 

1.  P.  Vbturils  Gkminus  Cicurinus,  consul 

a.  c.  499  with  T.  Aebutius  Elva.  In  this  year  siege 
was  hud  to  Fidenae,  Crustumeria  was  taken,  and 
Pnteneste  revolted  from  the  Latins  to  tbe  Romans. 
In  Livy  (ii.  1 9)  his  praenomen  is  Caius,  but  Diony- 
sius  (v.  58)  has  J'uUitu;  and  the  utter  name  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  P.  Vetu- 
rius,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  quaestors,  was 
the  same  as  the  consul  (Plut.  Poplic  12.) 

2.  T.  Vbturius  Gzminus  Cicurinus,  consul 

b.  c  494  with  A.  Virginias  Tricostus  Caelioman- 
tanus,  in  which  year  the  plebs  seceded  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  esta- 
blished. Cicurinus  was  sent  against  the  Acqui, 
who  invaded  the  Latin  territory  this  year;  but 
they  retired  at  his  approach,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  (Liv.  ii.  28-30 ;  Dionys.  vi  34 ; 
Ascon.  m  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  OrellL) 

3.  T.  Vbturius  Gkminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
a,  c  462,  with  L.  Lucretius  Tririptinus,  defeated 
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the  Volsci,  and  on  this  account  entered  the  city 
with  the  honour  of  an  ovation.  (Liv.  iiL  8,  10; 
Dionys.  ix.  69;  Diod.  xi.  81.) 

4.  C.  Vbturius  P.  p.  Gbminus  Cicurinus, 
consul  ac.  455  with  T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus, 
marched  with  his  colleague  against  the  AequL 
They  defeated  the  enemy,  and  gained  immense 
booty,  which  however  they  did  not  distribute 
among  the  soldiers,  but  sold  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  treasury.  They  were  in  consequence 
both  brought  to  trial  in  the  next  year :  Veturius 
was  accused  by  L.  Alienus,  the  plebeian  aedile, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  asses.  As 
fc<»tne  compensation  for  his  ill-treatment  by  the 
plebeians  he  was  elected  augur  in  453.  (Liv.  iiL 
31,  32 ;  Dionya.  x.  S3 ;  Diod.  xiL  5.) 

5.  Sp.  Vbturius  Sp.  f.  P.  n.  Crassus  Cicu- 
rinus, one  of  the  first  decern virate,  a  c  451  (Fast 
Capitol.),  called  L.  Veturius  by  Livy  (iii.  33)  and 
T.  Veturius  by  Dionysins  (x.  56).  , 

6.  Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus,  consular 
tribune  in  n.  c.  417.  Livy  (iii.  47)  calls  him  Sp. 
Huhh  >i-  Crassus ;  but  this  no  doubt  is  a  false  read- 
ing, for  Diodorus  (xiii.  7)  has  Sp.  Veturius,  and 
the  Rutilia  gens  was  moreover  plebeian,  and  had 
not  the  cognomen  of  Crassus. 

7.  M.Vkturius  Tl  f.Sp.  n. Crassus  Cicurinus, 
consular  tribune  a  c.  399, — the  only  patrician 
elected  this  year ;  his  five  colleagues  were  all  ple- 
beians. (Liv.  v.  13  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54.) 

8.  C.  Vbturius  Crassus  Cicurinus  consular 
tribune  a  c.  377,  and  a  second  time  in  369  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Licinian  laws.  (Liv.  vi.  32, 36; 
Diod.  xv.  61,  77.) 

9.  L.  Vbturius  L.  f.  Sp.n.  Crassus  Cicurinus, 
consular  tribune  two  years  successively,  a  c  368, 
367,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws 
were  carried.  (Liv.  vi.  38,  42.) 

CIDA'RIA  (KiJapZa),  a  surname  of  the  Elcusi- 
nian  Demeter  at  Pheneus,  in  Arcadia,  derived 
either  from  an  Arcadian  dance  called  xiSapti,  or 
from  a  royal  head-dress  of  the  same  name.  ( Paus. 
▼iii.  15.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

CILIX  (KlA^),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa. 
He  and  his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix  were 
sent  out  by  their  father  in  search  of  Europa,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the 
country  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Cili- 
cia.  He  is  called  the  father  of  Thasus  and  Thebc. 
(Herod,  vii.  91 ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hvgin.  Ful>. 
178;  Diod.  v.  49.}  [L.  S.] 

CILLA  (KiAAo),  a  daughter  of  Laomedon  and 
Plocia  or  Lcucippe,  and  a  sister  of  Priam.  At  the 
time  when  Hecabe  was  pregnant  with  Paris,  the 
seer  Aesacus  declared  that  mother  and  child  must 
be  put  to  death  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity ; 
but  Priam,  who  referred  this  prophetic  declaration 
to  Cilia  and  her  son  Menippus  by  Thymoetus, 
made  them  surfer  instead  of  Hecabe  and  Paris. 
(Apollod.  iii.  12.  §8;  Ttetx.  ad  Lyeopk,  224.)[L.S.] 

CILLAS  or  CILLUS  (KlAAo*  or  KfAAox),  the 
charioteer  of  Pelopa,  whose  real  name,  according  to 
a  Troesenian  tradition,  was  Sphaerus.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Cilia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  v.  10. 
§  2;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  613.)  [L.  S.] 

CI'LNII,  a  powerful  family  in  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Arretium,  who  seem  to  have  been  usually 
firm  supporters  of  the  Roman  interests.  They  were 
driven  out  of  their  native  town  in  a  c.  301,  by 
the  party  opposed  to  them,  but  were  restored  by 


CILO. 

the  Romans.  The  Cilnii  were  nobles  or  Lues* 
mones  in  their  state,  and  some  of  them  in  indent 
times  may  have  held  even  the  kingly  dignity. 
(Comp.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  1,  iiL  29.  1,  5ms.  L  6. 
3.)  Till  the  fall  of  the  republic  no  separate  indi- 
vidual of  this  family  is  mentioned,  for  the  *  Cil- 
niui"  of  Silius  Italicus  (vii.  29)  is  a  poetical 
creation,  and  the  name  has  been  rendered  chiefly 
memorable  by  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Augustus.  [  Maecenas.]  It  appesn 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  that  the  Etruscan  form 
of  the  name  was  Q'ade  or  Cfektz,  which  wo 
changed  by  the  Romans  into  CUuiiu,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Etruscan  Lecne  was  altered  into 
Licinifu.    (MuTler,  truster,  L  p.  414.) 

CILO  or  CHILO,  a  Roman  surname,  seenits 
have  been  written  in  either  way,  as  we  find  both 
forms  on  coins  of  the  Flaminia  gens.  (Eckbel.  v. 
p.  212.)  The  Latin  grammarians,  however,  fists 
that  Ctio  was  applied  to  a  person  with  a  long  sad 
narrow  head,  and  Chilo  to  one  with  large  or  that 
lips.  ( Velius  Long.  p.  2234,  Flav.  Caper,  p  2242, 
Charis.  p.  78,  ed.  Putschius  ;  Festus,  *.  r.  CWo.) 

CILO,  a  Roman  senator,  called  by  Appen 
KiWwv,  proscribed  in"  a  &  43  (Appian,  B.  C.  ir. 
27),  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Cilo,  the 
friend  of  Toranius  and  Cicero,  whom  the  law* 
mentions  in  a  c  45.    (Cic  ad  Fam.  vi.  20.) 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  L.  FLAMl'NIUS,  ocean 
only  on  coins,  of  which  a  specimen  is  annexed. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  and 
the  reverse  Victory  driving  a  biga.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  inscription  on  the  obverse,  IIH-  Vis. 
Pru  Fl.,  is  not  certain.  We  know  that  Julias 
Caesar  increased  the  number  of  the  superintendent! 
of  the  mint  from  three  to  four,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  supposed  that  this  Flominius  Chilo  was  one 
of  the  first  four  superintendents  appointed  by  Cae- 
sar, and  that  the  above  letters  refer  to  this,  bring 
equivalent  to  lllVir  primus  jUindae  motxtat.  (Ec- 
khel,y.  pp.  212,213.) 


CILO,  JU'NIUS,  procurator  of  Pontas  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  brought  the  Bosporan  Mithri- 
dates  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  50,  and  received  after- 
wards the  consular  insignia  ( Tar.  An*,  xii.  '21.) 
Dion  Cassius  speaks  (lx.  33)  of  him  as  governor  of 
Bithynia,  and  relates  on  amusing  tale  respecting 
him.  The  Bithynions  came  before  Claudius  to 
complain  of  Cilo  having  taken  bribes,  but  as  th« 
emperor  could  not  hear  them  on  account  of  the 
noise,  he  asked  those  standing  by  his  side  what 
they  said.  Narcissus  thereupon  told  him  that  they 
were  returning  thanks  to  Cilo,  upon  whirh  Clau- 
dius appointed  him  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince for  two  years  longer. 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  P.  MA'GIUS,  murdered  at 
Peiraeeus,  in  a  c.  45,  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who 
had  been  consul  in  51,  and  killed  himself  imme- 
diately afterwards.  Cilo  was  a  friend  and  client  of 
Marcellus  and  a  rumour  was  circulated  at  the  line 
by  Caesar's  enemies,  that  the  dictator  had  instigated 
him  to  commit  the  murder.  Brutus  wrote  to  Otero 
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to  defend  Caesar  from  this  charge.  The  real  motive 
to  the  crime  seems  to  haTe  been,  that  Marcellus 
rettued  to  advance  Cilo  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  (Cic  ad  AtL  xiii.  10, 
od  Fam.  iv.  12.)  Valerias  Mazimas  (ix.  1 1.  §  4) 
tars,  that  Cilo  had  served  under  Pompey,  and 
that  he  was  indignant  at  Marcellus  preferring  an- 
other friend  to  htm.  Livy  (EpU.  1 15)  calls  him 
C*.  Marias. 

CILO  SEPTIMIA'NUS,  L,  FA'BIUS,  to 
whom  an  inscription  quoted  by  Tillemont  after 
Onnphrius  Panvinius  gives  the  names  Catinius 
Acilzanus  L?  pidus  Fulginianua,  was  consul  in  a.  d. 
193  and  204,  and  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Sep- 
timim  Severus,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  prae- 
fect  of  the  city  and  tutor  to  his  two  sons.  Having 
endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  brothers,  he 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  elder,  who  after  the 
a  order  of  Oeta  gave  orders  that  the  man  who  had 
ever  acted  towards  him  the  part  of  a  father,  and 
whoa  he  had  often  addressed  by  that  title,  should 
he  rnemded  in  the  massacre  which  followed.  The 
soldier*  hastened  to  the  mansion  of  Cilo,  and  after 
plundering  it  of  all  the  costly  furniture  and  other 
vr^cious  effects,  dragged  him  from  the  bath,  com- 
pelled him  to  walk  through  the  streets  in  his 
<r.«xl«n  slippers  and  a  single  scanty  garment, 
baneting  him  as  they  hurried  along  with  the  in- 
tention of  putting  him  to  death  when  they  should 
hare  reached  the  palace.    This  gratuitous  cruelty 
proved  his  salvation.    For  the  populace,  beholding 
one  whom  tbey  had  been  wont  to  honour  treated 
*ith  such  indignity,  began  to  murmur,  and  were 
joined  by  the  city-guards.    A  tumult  was  immi- 
nent, when  Caracal  la  came  forth  to  meet  the  mob, 
tad  partly  through  fear,  partly  perhaps  touched 
for  a  moment  with  compunction,  threw  his  own 
doak  over  the  shoulders  of  his  former  preceptor, 
MKe  Bore  addressed  him  as  father  and  master, 
gave  orders  that  the  tribune  and  his  attendants 
*ho  bad  been  sent  to  perpetrate  the  crime  should 
themselves  be  put  to  death,  not,  says  Dion,  because 
uiey  had  wished  to  slay  their  victim,  but  because 
they  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  treat 
him  with  the  outward  semblance  at  least  of  re- 
ipect.  The  only  other  anecdote  preserved  with 
regard  to  Cilo  is,  that  he  saved  the  Life  of  Macrinus 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  upon  the  point  of 
» luring  the  fate  of  Plautianus  [Plautu.nub], 
whofc-  agent  he  was,  and  thus  the  destruction  of 
Lsracalla  was  indirectly  hastened  by  the  friend 
ind  benefactor  whom  he  had  sought  to  destroy. 
(Dion  Cass,  Ixxvii.  4,  Ixxviii.  11;  Spartian.  Cara- 
4 ;  AureL  Vict.  EpU.  20.)  [  W.  R.] 

CIMBER,  C.  A'NNIUS,  the  son  of  Lysidicua, 
had  obtained  the  praetorship  from  Caesar,  and  was 
of  Antony's  supporters  in  B.  c  43,  on  which 
account  he  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Cicero.  He 
wa»  charged  with  having  killed  his  brother,  whence 
Cicero  calls  him  ironically  i'hiladei/Jtu*,  and  per- 
petrates the  pun  Nisi  forte  jurt  Germanum  Cimber 
Wit,  that  is,  M  unless  perchance  he  has  a  right 
to  kill  his  own  countryman,*'  as  Cimber  is  the 
*»me  of  a  German  people,  and  German  us  signifies 
n  Latin  both  a  German  and  a  brother.  (Cic. 
PkiL  xiii.  12,  xi.  6 ;  QuintiL  viiu  3.  §  27  ;  com  p. 
-'jc  ad  AtL  xv.  13;  Suet.  Aug.  86.)  Cimber 
fa*  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  but  his 
nerits  were  of  a  low  order,  and  he  is  ridiculed  by 
f'fgil  in  an  epigram  preserved  by  Quintilian  (Lc). 
iloschke,  De  C.  Annio  Ombro,  Rostocb.  1824.) 


CIMBER,  P.  GABI'NIUS,  one  of  the  Cntili- 
narian  conspirators,  a.  c  63.  (Cic  in  CaL  iii.  3, 
5,  6,  iv.  6.) 

CIMBER,  L.  TI'LLIUS  (not  Tullius),  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  a.  c  44.  When  Caesar 
first  became  supreme,  Cimber  was  one  of  his 
t,  warmest  supporters  (Cic  Pkilipp.  ii.  11;  Senec 
de  /ra,  iii.  30) ;  and  we  find  Cicero  making  use  of 
his  influence  with  the  Dictator  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  (Ad  Fam.  vL  12).  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  province  of  Bithynia.  But  for  some 
reason  (Seneca  says  from  disappointed  hopes)  he 
joined  the  conspirators.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimber 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks,  under,  pretence  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother's 
recall  from  exile.  Caesar  motioned  him  away; 
and  Cimber  then,  seizing  the  Dictator's  gown  with 
both  hands  drew  it  over  his  neck,  so  as  to  pull 
him  forward.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber 
went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which 
(if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the  Pseudo- Bru- 
tus Epistles  to  Cicero,  i.  6)  he  defeated  Dolabelln. 
When  Cassius  and  Brutus  marched  into  Macedo- 
nia, Cimber  co-operated  with  the  fleet,  and  appears 
to  have  done  good  service.  ( Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  102, 
105.)  He  was  a  bold  active  man,  but  addicted  to 
wine  and  riotous  living,  so  that  he  asked  jokingly, 
Etji)  quemtjuam  feranu,  qui  vinum  ferrt  nun  possum  ! 
(Senec  Epist  83.  1 1.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

CIMON  (Kip**).  1.  Nicknamed  from  his  sil- 
liness KooAcftof  (Pint.  Cim.  4),  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  following  table. 

Cypselus  =F  the  same  wife  =F  Stesagoras  I. 

Miltiades  I.  Cimon  I. 

(Herod,  vi.  35.) 


Stesagoras  II.  Miltiades  II. 

(Her.  vi.  38.)        (The  victor  at  Marathon.) 

Married  Hegesipyle,  the 
daughter  of  Olorus,  a 
Thracian  king. 


Cimon  II.  Elpinice. 

He  was  banished  by  Peisistratus  from  Athens, 
and  during  his  banishment  won  two  Olympic 
victories  with  his  four-horse  chariot.  He  allowed 
Peisistratus  to  be  proclaimed  victor  at  the  second, 
and  was  in  consequence  suffered  to  return  to 
Athens.  But  when  after  the  death  of  Peisistratus 
he  gained  another  Olympic  victory  with  the  same 
horses,  he  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
sons  of  the  tyrant    (Herod,  vi.  103.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  Miltiades,  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  as  pay- 
ing his  father's  fine  and  capturing  Eton.  (vi.  136, 
vii.  107.)  This  latter  event,  the  battle  of  Eury- 
medon,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  Sparta,  and  his 
death  in  Cyprus,  are  the  only  occasions  in  which 
he  is  expressly  named  by  his  relation,  Thucydides  ; 
whose  summary,  moreover,  of  the  history  of  this 
period  leaves  us  by  its  briefness  necessarily  depen- 
dent for  much  on  the  additional  authorities,  which 
form  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  basis  of  Plu- 
tarch's biography.  We  find  here  the  valuable  con- 
temporary recollections  of  Ion  of  Chios  (cc  5.  9), 
and  the  almost  worthless  contemporary  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  Thasian  Stesimbrotus:  some  little 
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also  from  the  poet*  of  the  time,  Cmtinus,  Mclan- 
thiua,  and  Archelaus.  He  seems  to  hare  followed 
Thucydides,  though  not  very  strictly,  as  a  guide  in 
general,  while  he  filled  up  the  details  from  the 
later  historians,  perhaps  from  Theopompns  more 
than  from  Ephorus,  whose  account,  a*  followed 
probably  by  Diodorus  (xi.  60),  differs  materially^ 
He  appears  to  have  also  used  Callisthenes,Cratinus, 
Phanodemua,  Diodorus  Periegetes,  Oorgias,  and 
Nausicratcs;  Aristotle,  Eupolia,  Aristophanes,  and 
Critias. 

On  the  death  of  Miltiades,  probably  in  a  c 
489,  Cimon,  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  (Excerpta, 
p.  255),  in  order  to  obtain  the  corpse  for  burial, 
took  his  father's  place  in  prison  till  his  fine  of 
50  talents  should  be  paid.  [Miltiades.]  It  ap- 
pears, however,  certain  (see  Dem.  c  AndroL  p. 
603)  that  the  dripia,  if  not  the  imprisonment, 
of  the  public  debtor  was  legally  inherited  by 
the  son,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  life  comes 
in  many  parts  from  Tbeopompus,  states  the  con- 
finement to  have  been  compulsory.  The  fine 
was  eventually  paid  by  Calliaa  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpinice,  Cimon's  sister.  [Callus,  No.  2, 
p.  567,  b.]  A  more  difficult  point  is  the  previous 
connexion  and  even  marriage  of  Cimon  with  this 
sister  or  half-sister,  which  was  recorded  by  nume- 
rous writers,  but  after  all  was  very  probably  the 
scandal  of  Stesimbrotus  and  the  comedians.  (Eupo- 
lis, ap.  Plut.  Cim.  1 5,  comp.  4  ;  Nepos,  Cim,  1 ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  589.)  Nor,  again,  can  we  very 
much  rely  on  the  statement  which  Plutarch  in- 
troduces at  this  time,  that  he  and  Themistocles 
vied  with  each  other  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
the  splendour  of  their  equipments  and  banquets. 
(Plut.  Themitt.  5.)  It  is  more  credible  that  his 
first  occasion  of  attracting  notice  and  admiration 
wan  the  forwardness  with  which,  when  the  city 
in  b.c  480  was  to  be  deserted,  he  led  up  to 
the  citadel  a  company  of  young  men  to  offer 
to  the  goddess  their  now  unserviceable  bridles. 
(Plut  Cim.  5.)  After  the  battle  of  Plataca, 
Aristeidea  brought  him  forward.  They  were 
placed  together  in  477  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  to  the  Greek  armament,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Pausaniaa.  Cimon  shared 
the  glory  of  transferring  that  supremacy  to  Athens, 
and  in  the  first  employment  of  it  reduced  the  Per- 
sian garrison  at  Eton,  and  opened  the  important 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  for  Athenian  coloni- 
zation. (Plut  Cim.  fi;  Herod,  vii.  107  ;  Thuc  i.  98; 
Nepos,  Cim.  2 ;  SchoL  ad  Aach.  de  FaU.  Uff.  p. 
755,  &c,  ed.  Reiske ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  il  App.  ix.) 
In  honour  of  this  conquest  he  received  from  his  coun- 
trymen the  distinction,  at  that  time  unprecedented, 
of  having  three  busts  of  Hermes  erected,  inscribed 
with  triumphal  verses,  but  without  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  generals.  (Plut  Cim.  6  ;  Aesch.  c 
Citfiph.  p.  573,  ed.  Heiske.)  In  476,  apparently 
under  his  conduct  the  piratical  Dolopians  were 
expelled  from  Scyros,  and  a  colony  planted  in  their 
room ;  and  the  remains  of  Theseus  discovered 
there,  were  thence  transported,  probably  after  some 
years4  interval  (b.  c.  468)  with  great  pomp  to 
Athens.  (Plut.  Cim.  8 ;  Paus.  L  17.  §  6,  iil  3.  g  6.) 

The  reduction  of  Carystus  and  Naxos  was, 
most  likely,  effected  under  his  command  (Thuc.  i. 
98);  and  at  this  period  he  was  doubtless  in  war 
and  politics  his  country's  chief  citizen.  His  co- 
adjutor at  home  would  be  Aristeides  ;  how  far  he 
contributed  to  the  banishment  of  Themistocles  may 


be  doubtful.  (Comp.  Plut  Arid.  25,  Thtta.  24.) 
The  year  b.  c  466  (according  to  Clinton ;  Kroger 
and  others  persist  in  placing  it  earlier)  saw  the 
completion  of  his  glory.  In  the  command  of  the 
allied  forces  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  met  a  Persian 
fleet  of  350  ships,  attacked  th  em,  captured  200, 
and  following  the  fugitives  to  the  shore,  by  the 
river  Eurymedon,  in  a  second  and  obstinate  en- 
gagement on  the  same  day,  routed  the  land  arms- 
men  t ;  indeed,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  crowned 
his  victory  before  night  by  the  defeat  of  a  rein- 
forcement of  80  Phoenician  ships.  (Pint  Cim.  12; 
Thuc.  L  100;  Diod.  xi.60,  with  Wesseling's  note.) 
His  next  achievement  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  from  the  Chersonese,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  territory  to  Athens,  accompanied  perhaps 
with  the  recovery  of  his  own  patrimony.  The 
effect  of  those  victories  was  doubtless  very  great; 
they  crushed  perhaps  a  last  aggressive  movement 
and  fixed  Persia  finally  in  a  defensive  position. 
In  later  times  it  was  believed,  though  on  evidence, 
as  was  shewn  by  Callisthenes,  quite  insufficient, 
that  they  had  been  succeeded  by  a  treaty  (the 
famous  peace  of  Cimon)  negotiated  through  Gallias, 
and  containing  in  its  alleged  conditions  the  most 
humiliating  concessions.  They  placed  Cimon  si 
the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  chief  of  that 
empire  which  his  character  had  gained  for  Athens, 
and  which  his  policy  towards  the  allies  was  ren- 
dering daily  firmer  and  completer.  Themistocles, 
a  banished  man,  may  perhaps  have  witnessed  his 
Asiatic  triumphs  in  sorrow  ;  the  death  of  Aristeides 
had  left  him  sole  possessor  of  the  influence  they 
had  hitherto  jointly  exercised  :  nor  had  time  yet 
matured  the  opposition  of  Pericles.  (Plut  Cim.  13, 
14.)  Still  the  loss  of  the  old  friend  and  the  ra- 
pidly increasing  influence  of  the  new  opponent 
rendered  his  position  precarious. 

The  chronology  of  the  events  that  follow  is 
henceforth  in  most  points  disputed ;  according 
to  Clinton's  view,  which  cannot  hastily  be  de- 
serted, the  revolt  of  Tbasos  took  place  in  4W; 
in  463  Cimon  reduced  it ;  in  the  year  interven- 
ing occurred  the  earthquake  and  insurrection  st 
Sparta,  and  in  consequence,  upon  Cimon's  urgent 
appeal,  one  if  not  two  (Plut.  Cim.  16;  comp. 
Aristoph.  Lytittr.  1137)  expeditions  were  sent 
from  Athens,  under  his  command,  to  assist  the 
Spartans.  In  these  occurrences  were  found  the 
means  for  his  humiliation.  During  the  siege  sf 
Thaaoa,  the  Athenian  colonists  on  the  Strymon 
were  cut  off  by  the  Thracians,  and  Cimon  seem* 
to  have  been  expected,  after  his  victory  there,  to 
retrieve  this  disaster  :  and,  neglecting  to  do  so,  b« 
was  on  his  return  brought  to  trial ;  but  the  accu- 
sation of  having  taken  bribes  from  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  was,  by  Pericles  at  any  rate,  not  strongly 
urged,  and  the  result  was  an  acquittal.  The  ter- 
mination of  his  Lacedaemonian  policy  in  the  jea- 
lous and*  insulting  dismissal  of  their  Athenian 
auxiliaries  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  consequent 
rupture  between  the  two  states  was  a  more  serious 
blow  to  his  popularity.  And  the  victory  of  bis 
opponents  was  decided  when  Ephialtes  and  Peri- 
cles, after  a  severe  struggle,  carried  their  measure 
for  reducing  the  authority  of  the  aristocratic  Areio- 
pagus.  Upon  this  it  would  seem  his  ostracism 
ensued.  Soon  after  its  commencement  (a  c.  457) 
a  Lacedaemonian  army,  probably  to  meet  the  views 
of  a  violent  section  of  the  defeated  party  in  Athens, 
posted  itself  at  Tanagra.  The  Athenians  advance  d 
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to  meet  it :  Cimon  requested  permission  to  fight 
in  hi*  place ;  the  generals  in  suspicion  refused  :  he 
deported,  begging  his  own  friends  to  vindicate  his 
character :  they,  in  number  a  hundred,  placed  in  the 
ensuing  battle  his  panoply  among  them,  and  fell 
around  it  to  the  last  man.  Before  five  years  of 
his  exile  were  fully  out,  a.  c.  453  or  454,  he  was 
recalled  on  the  motion  of  Pericles  himself;  late 
reverses  having  inclined  the  people  to  tranquillity 
in  Greece,  and  the  democratic  leaders  perhaps 
being  ready,  in  fear  of  more  unscrupulous  oppo- 
nents, to  make  concessions  to  those  of  them  who 
were  patriotic  and  temperate.  He  was  probably 
employed  in  effecting  the  five  years'  truce  with 
Sparta  which  commenced  in  450.  In  the  next 
year  he  sailed  out  with  200  ships  to  Cyprus,  with 
the  view  of  retrieving  the  late  mishaps  in  Egypt. 
Here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or  the  effects 
of  a  wound  carried  him  off.  His  forces,  while  sail- 
ing away  with  his  remains,  as  if  animated  by  his 
spirit,  fell  in  with  and  defeated  a  fleet  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cilicinn  galleys,  and  added  to  their  naval 
victory  a  second  over  forces  on  shore.  (Plut.  Cm. 
14— 19;Thuc.i.  112;  Diod.  xi.  64,  86,  xii.  3,  4  ; 
Then  pom  p.  ap.  Ephori  frxujm.  ed.  Marx,  224.) 

Cimon's  character  (see  Plut.  Cim,  4,  5,  9,  10, 16, 
Perie.  5)  is  marked  by  his  policy.  Exerting  himself 
to  aggrandize  Athens,  and  to  centralize  in  her  the 
power  of  the  naval  confederacy,  he  still  looked 
mainly  to  the  humiliation  of  the  common  enemy, 
Persia,  and  had  no  jealous  feeling  towards  his 
country's  rivals  at  home.  He  was  always  an  ad- 
mirer of  Sparta :  his  words  to  the  people  when 
urging  the  succours  in  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
were,  as  recorded  by  Ion  (Plut.  Cim.  16)  "not  to 
suffer  Greece  to  be  lamed,  and  Athens  to  lose  its 
yoke- fellow."  He  is  described  himself  to  hare 
had  something  of  the  Spartan  character,  being  de- 
ficient in  the  Athenian  points  of  readiness  and 
qnick  discernment  He  was  of  a  cheerful,  convi- 
vial temper,  free  and  indulgent  perhaps  rather  than 
excessive  in  his  pleasures  (<pt\ow6n)t  *cd  dpvAifr, 
Eupolis,  oj>.  Plut.  Cim.  15),  delighting  in  achieve- 
ment for  its  own  sake  rather  than  from  ambition. 
His  frankness,  affability,  and  mildness,  won  over 
the  allies  from  Pausanias ;  and  at  home,  when  the 
recovery  of  his  patrimony  or  his  share  of  spoils  had 
made  him  rich,  his  liberality  and  munificence  were 
unbounded.  His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open ;  his  fellow  demesmen  ( Aristot.  ap.Plut.  Cim. 
1 0 ;  comp.  Cic  dt  Of.  ii.  1 8  and  Theopomp.  ap.  Alien. 
xii.  533)  were  free  daily  to  his  table,  and  his  public 
bounty  verged  on  ostentation.  With  the  treasure 
he  brought  from  Asia  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel 
was  built,  and  at  his  own  private  charge  the  founda- 
tion of  the  long  walls  to  the  Peiraeeus,  works  which 
the  marshy  soil  made  difficult  and  expensive,  were 
laid  dom-n  in  the  most  costly  and  efficient  style. 
According  to  the  report  of  Ion,  the  tragic  poet,  who 
as  a  boy  supped  in  his  company  (Plut.  Cim.  5,  9), 
he  was  in  person  tall  and  good-looking,  and  his 
hair,  which  he  wore  long,  thick  and  curly.  He 
left  three  sons,  Lacedaemonius,  Eleus,  and  Thessa- 
liu,  and  was,  according  to  one  account,  married  to 
I  sod  ice,  a  daughter  of  Euryptolemus,  the  cousin  of 
Prrirles,  as  also  to  an  Arcadian  wife,  (l)iodorus 
Pcriegetes,  ap.  Pint.  dm.  1 6.)  Another  record 
him  thrre  more  sons,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  and  Pei- 
aianax.  (SchoL  ad  Arittid.  iii.  p.  515,  Dindorf.) 

(Herod.,  Thuryd.;  I'luV  Cimon;  Nepos,  Cimon ; 
Diodorus.    Plutarch's  life  of  Cimon  is  separately 
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edited  in  an  useful  form  by  Arnold  Ekker,  Utrecht, 
1843,  in  which  references  will  be  found  to  other 
illustrative  works.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CIMON.  1.  Of  Cleonac,  a  painter  of  great 
renown,  praised  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  34)  and 
Aelian.  (  V.  H.  viil  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, from  Pliny's  obscure  words,  wherein  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Cimon  consisted  :  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
simply  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  oldest  painted  vases,  but  that  he  also  repre- 
sented limbs,  veins,  and  the  folds  of  garments. 
He  invented  the  C<it<i>jrnp/ia,  that  is,  not  the  pro- 
file, according  to  the  common  interpretation  (Cay- 
lus,  Mtm.  dt  rAcad.  vol.  xxv.  p.  265),  but  the 
various  positions  of  figures,  as  they  appear  when 
looking  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways ;  and 
he  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  painter 
of  perspective.  It  would  appear  from  an  epigram 
of  Simonides  (Anthol.  Palat  ix.  758),  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Dionysius,  and  belonged  there- 
fore to  the  80th  Olympiad ;  but  as  he  was  -cer- 
tainly more  ancient.  Kips*  should  in  that  passage 
be  changed  into  Mix**.  (Bottiger,  Arch'dolog.  d. 
Malerti,  p.  234,  &c;  Mailer,  Handb.  %  99.) 

2.  An  artist  who  made  ornamented  cups. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  781,  e.)  [L.  U.] 

CI'NADON  (Ktrrf&W),  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  peers  (Sfxoiot)  in  the  first  year 
of  Agesilaus  II.  (ac.  398—397.)  This  plot  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  out  of  the  increased  power  of 
the  ephors,  and  the  more  oligarchical  character 
which  the  Spartan  constitution  bad  by  this  time 
assumed.  (ThiriwaH's  Greece,  iv.  pp.  373 — 378  ; 
Manso's  Sparta,  iii-  1,  p.  219,  &c;  Wachsmuth, 
HeUen.AlUr.  L  2,  pp.  214,  215,  260,  262.)  Cina- 
don  was  a  young  man  of  personal  accomplishment 
and  courage,  but  not  one  of  the  peers.  The  de- 
sign of  his  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  all  the 
peers,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said,  "that  he  might 
hare  no  superior  in  Laced  acmon."  The  first  hint 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot  was  given  by  a  sooth- 
sayer, who  was  assisting  Agesilaus  at  a  sacrifice. 
Five  days  afterwards,  a  person  came  to  the  ephors, 
and  told  them  the  following  story :  He  had  been 
taken,  he  said,  into  the  agora  by  Cinadon,  who 
asked  him  to  count  the  Spartans  there.  He  did 
so,  and  found  that,  including  one  of  the  kings,  the 
ephors,  the  senators,  and  others,  there  were  less 
than  forty.  u  These,"  said  Cinadon,  **  account 
your  enemies,  but  the  others  in  the  agora,  who  are 
more  than  four  thousand,  your  confederates."  Ho 
then  referred  to  the  like  disparity  which  might  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  country.  The  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy,  Cinadon  further  told  him,  were 
few,  but  trustworthy  ;  but  their  associates  were  in 
fact  all  the  Helots,  and  Neodamodes,  and  Hypo- 
meioncs,  who,  if  the  Spartans  were  mentioned  in 
their  presence,  were  unable  to  conceal  their  fero- 
cious hatred  towards  them.  For  arms,  he  added, 
there  were  at  hand  the  knives,  swords,  spits, 
hatchets,  and  so  forth,  in  the  iron  market;  the 
rustics  would  use  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  the 
artificers  had  each  his  own  tools.  Cinadon  finally 
warned  him,  he  said,  to  keep  at  home,  for  the  time 
of  action  was  at  hand. 

Upon  hearing  this  account,  the  ephors  called  no 
assembly,  but  consulted  with  the  senators  as  they 
happened  to  meet  them.  Cinadon,  who  had  been 
at  other  times  employed  by  the  ephors  on  impor- 
tant commissions,  was  sent  to  Aulon  in  Mcsscnia, 
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with  orders  to  take  certain  persons  prisoners  j  but 
secret  irutructions  were  given  to  some  young  men 
■who  were  sent  with  him,  and  the  choice  of  whom 
was  so  managed  as  not  to  excite  his  suspicions. 
This  step  was  taken  t>ecnuM>  the  ephors  were  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  the  conspirators.  Accord- 
ingly, Cinadon  was  seized  and  tortured:  letters 
were  sent  to  Sparta  mentioning  the  persons  whom 
he  had  denounced  as  his  confederates ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  formidable  character  of  the 
conspiracy  that  among  them  was  Tisamenus,  the 
soothsayer,  a  descendant  of  Tisamenus  the  Eleian, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  full  franchise.  (He- 
rod,  iz.  33.)  Cinadon  was  then  brought  to  Sparta, 
and  he  and  the  other  conspirators  were  led  in  irons 
through  the  streets,  and  scourged  as  they  went, 
and  so  they  were  put  to  death.  (Xen.  //*//.  iii.  3. 
|§  4—1 1  ;  Aristot.  PoiiL  v.  6.  f  2.)      [P.  S.] 

CINAETIION  (K.mifrW),  of  Lacedaeraon,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  is  placed  by 
Euaebius  (CAro*.  01.  3.  4)  in  u.  c  765.  He  was 
the  author  of:  1.  Telegonia  (TnXwTwfa),  which 
gave  the  history  of  Odysseus  from  the  point  where 
the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his  death.  (Euseb. 
/.  c.)  2.  Genealogies,  which  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Pausanias  (ii.  3.  f  7,  18.  §  5,  iv.  2. 
§  1,  viii.  53.  §  2 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  II.  iii. 
175),  and  which  must  consequently  hare  been  ex- 
tant in  A.  D.  175.  3.  Heracieia  ('HpdxAcia),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Heracles. 
(Schol.  ad  ApoU.HAod.  i.  1357.)  4.  Oedipodia 
(Ottiwoo/a),  the  adventures  of  Oedipus,  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Cinaethon  in  an  ancient  inscription  ( Heeren, 
in  liibl.  d.  alien  Literal,  und  Kuruf,  voL  iv.  p.  57), 
but  other  authorities  speak  of  the  author  as  un- 
certain. (Paus.  ix.  5.  §  5;  Schol.  ad  Eurip. 
}'>uj,-n.  1760.)  5.  The  Little  Iliad  ('lAtdr  /wipd) 
was  also  attributed  by  some  to  Cinaethon.  (Schol. 
Vat.  ad  Eur.  Troad.  822 ;  comp.  Welcker,  Epia- 
cl*r  CWw,  p.  243.) 

CINAETHUS  or  CYNAETHUS  (Kfwuftw  or 
Kiircutior),  of  Chios,  a  rhapsodist,  who  was  gene- 
rally supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (a  c. 
504),  and  to  have  been  the  first  rhapsodist  of  the 
Homeric  poems  at  Syracuse.  (Schol.  ad  Find. 
Nem.  ii.  1.)  This  date,  however,  is  much  too  low, 
as  the  Sicilians  were  acquainted  with  the  Homeric 
poems  long  before.  Welcker  (E pitcher  Cydus,  p. 
243)  therefore  proposes  to  read  «ovrd  n}*  Zicrnv  fj 
r^v  iyrirny  'OA.  instead  of  (cord  rr)v  i^nKonrrif 
4y»Ar«y  'OK*,  and  places  him  about  B.  c  750. 
Cinaethns  is  charged  by  Eustathius  (ad  II.  i.  p.  1 6, 
ed.  Polit.)  with  having  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.    (Fabric.  DiU.  Grace,  i.  p.  508. ) 

CI'NCIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  small  importance. 
None  of  its  members  ever  obtained  the  consulship: 
the  first  Cincius  who  gained  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state  was  L.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
praetor  in  a.  c.  209.  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
gens  is  Alim  kntur  :  those  who  occur  without  a 
surname  are  given  under  Cincius. 

CINCINNA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  Some  of  the  Quinctii, 
mentioned  without  a  surname,  probably  belonged 
to  this  family. 

1.  L.  (JUINCTIUS    L.  F.   L.  N.  CINCINNATI^, 

plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  and  military 
transactions  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 
particularly  distinguished  himself  as  a  violent  oppo- 


CINCINNATIIS. 

nent  of  the  claims  of  the  plebeians.  He  was  bora 
about  B.  c  519.  (Niebuhr,  vol  it  note  927.)  The 
story  of  his  having  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
merciless  exaction  of  the  bail  forfeited  by  the  flight 
of  his  son  Caeso  (Liv.  iii.  13)  has  no  foundau<T.. 
(Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  289.)  In  B.  c.  460  he  ni  ilk- 
gaily  appointed  consul  suffectus  in  the  room  of  P. 
Valerius.  (Liv.  iii.  19 ;  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  295.)  Irri- 
tated by  the  death  of  his  son  Caeso,  be  proposed  s 
most  arbitrary  attempt  to  oppose  the  enactment  of 
the  Terentilian  law,  but  the  design  wa&  abandoned. 
(Liv.  iii.  20,  21.) 

Two  years  afterwards  (b.  a  458),  according  to 
the  common  story,  Cincinnatus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator, in  order  to  deliver  the  Roman  consul  sad 
army  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Aeqnians.  (PUil  //.  N.  xviii. 
4  ;  Cic  de  Seneet.  1 6,  who  however  refers  the  story 
to  his  second  dictatorship.)  The  story  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  effected  this  is  given  by  Livy  (iii. 
26-29).  The  inconsistencies  and  impossibility 
in  the  legend  have  been  pointed  out  by  Niebohr 
(ii.  pp.  266-269),  who  is  inclined  to  regard  it  si 
altogether  fabulous.  During  his  dictatorship,  in 
defiance  of  the  tribunes,  he  held  the  comitia  for 
the  trial  of  Volscius,  through  whose  evidence  his 
son  Caeso  had  been  condemned,  and  who  w» 
charged  with  false  witness.  The  accused  went 
into  voluntary  exile.  (Dion.  Exc  de  Sent.  2ip- 
151,  ed.  R.;  Zonar.  viL  15.)  In  B»  c.  450  Ciu- 
cinnatns  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  decemvir.  (Liv.  iii.  35.)  In  the  dispute* 
about  the  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the 
plebeians,  we  find  him  the  advocate  of  milder  mea- 
sures. (Liv.  iv.  6.)  In  a  a  439,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  to 
oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Spurius  Mseliu*. 
(Liv.  iv.  13 — 15.)  This  is  the  last  event  recorded 
of  him. 

2.  L.  QftNCTIUS  L.  F.   L.  N.  ClNCINJUTfs, 

son  of  No.  1,  was  consular  tribune  in  a.  c.  438. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  horse  by  the  dictator  Aemilius  Msmerctu. 
(Liv.  iv.  lb\  17  ;  Diod.  xii.  38.)  In  425  he  was 
a  second  time  elected  consular  tribune  (Liv.  ir. 
35 ;  Diod.  xii.  81 ),  and,  according  to  Livy  (iv.  44)» 
a  third  time  in  420. 

3.  T.  QUINCTII/S  L.  F.  L.  N.  CINCINNATI?*  P«*" 

nus,  son  of  L.  Cincinnatus,  and  son-in-law  of  A. 
Postumius  Tube rt us,  was  consul  in  &  c  431.  1° 
this  year  the  Aequians  and  Volacians  renewed 
their  attacks,  and  encamped  on  mount  Abjids*. 
The  danger  was  so  pressing,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  opposition  of  the  con- 
suls was  overruled  ;  and  Cincinnatus,  to  whose  lot 
it  fell  to  do  so,  named  as  dictator  his  fkther-in-lsw- 
Cincinnatus  and  Postumius  then  led  separate  ar- 
mies against  the  enemy,  who  sustained  a  severe 
defeat  (Liv.  iv.  26-29.)  Cincinnatus  was  again 
consul  in  428  (Liv.  iv.  30;  Diod.  xii.  75)  and 
consular  tribune  in  426.  (Liv.  iv.  31 ;  Diod.  xii. 
80.)  With  two  of  his  colleagues  he  command- 
ed against  the  Vcientians,  but  sustained  a  de- 
feat, on  which  Aemilius  Mamcrcus  wa*  appoint- 
ed dictator.  In  the  capacity  of  legatua  he  aided 
the  dictator  in  the  victory  which  be  gained  over 
the  Veientians  and  Fidenatiana.  Having  been 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  for  his  ill-conduct 
against  the  Veientians,  he  was  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  under  the  dictators,  Post*- 
miua  and  Aemilius.  (Liv.  iv.  41.) 
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4.  Q.  Qutnctius  L.  r.  L.  n.  Cincinnatus, 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c  415,  and  again  in  405. 
(Liv.  iv.  49,  61 ;  Diod.  xiii.  34,  xiv.  17.) 

5.  T.  QUINCTIUS  CINCINNATUS  CAPITOLINUS, 

consular  tribune  in  a  c.  388,  and  again  in  384. 
In  380,  in  the  war  with  the  Praenestines,  he  was 
appointed  dictator,  gained  a  decisive  victory  oyer 
them  on  the  bank,  of  the  Alia,  and  in  nine  days 
captured  nine  towns.  (Li v.  ri.  4,  18,  28,  29; 
Diod.  xt.  23,  36;  Eutrop.  ii.  2;  Festus,  $.  v. 
Truriu.) 

6.  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  consular  tri- 
bune in  a  c.  386,  again  in  385,  and  a  third  time  in 
377,  when,  with  his  colleague  Ser.  Sulpicius,  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Tusculum,  of  which  the  Latins 
had  nearly  made  themselves  masters.  (Li v.  vi.  6, 
32,  33;  Diod.  xv.  25,28,  61.) 

7.  C.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  consular  tribune 
in  a  c.  377.  (Liv.  vi  32.) 

8.  Q.  Quinctius  Cincinnati's,  consular  tribune 
in  a  c.  369.  (Liv.  vi  36.) 

9.  T.  QmNCTi  us  Cincinnatus  Caimtolinus, 
consular  tribune  in  a  c.  368,  and  in  the  following 
year  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  M.  Furius 
Camillus,  when  the  Licinian  laws  were  carried. 
Livy  calls  him  T.  Quinctius  Pennus,  and  as  we 
hare  the  surnames  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  in  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  his  full  name  may  have  been 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
(Liv.  ri.  38,  42 ;  Diod.  xt.  78.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

CI'NCI  US.  1.  M.  Cincius,  praefect  of  Pisae 
in  a  c.  194,  wrote  to  the  senate  to  inform  them  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  Ligures.  (Lir.  xxxiv.  56.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  M.  Cincius  Ali- 
mentus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  204  [p.  132,  aj. 

2.  L.  Cincius,  the  procurator  or  bailiff  of  Ani- 
ens, is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters. 
(Ad  Att.  I  1,  7,  8, 16,  20,  ir.  4,  a,  ri.  2,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  ii.  2,iii  1.  §2.) 

3.  Cincius,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria  in  a.  a  63,  during  the  expedition  of 
Corbnlo.    (Tar.  Ann.  xv.  25.) 

CI'NEAS  (Ku*m),  a  Thessalian,  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes,  in  a  well-known  passage  (de  Cor. 
p.  324),  as  one  of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vate gain,  became  the  instruments  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  sapping  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Polybius  (xvil  14)  censures  Demosthenes 
fur  bringing  so  sweeping  a  charge  against  a  number 
of  distinguished  men;  but  he  does  not  enter  spe- 
cially into  the  question  with  respect  to  Cineas  and 
the  ThesKilians.  (Comp.  Dem.  dm  Cor.  p.  245,  de 
Chen.  p.  105 ;  Diod.  xvi.  38,  69.)        [E.  E.] 

CI'NEAS  (KWoi),  a  Thessalian,  the  friend 
and  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus.  He 
was  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  re- 
minded his  hearers  (in  some  degree)  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom  he  heard  ipeak  in  his  youth.  Pyr- 
rhus prised  his  persuasive  powers  so  highly,  that 
M  the  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont  to  say)  had 
won  him  more  cities  than  his  own  arms.**  He 
was  also  famous  for  his  conversational  powers,  and 
some  instances  of  his  repartees  are  still  preserved. 
(Phn.  H.  N.  xiv.  12.)  That  he  was  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  is  plain  from  the 
anecdote  related  by  Cicero  (CaL  Mag.  13)  and 
Plutarch.  (Pyrrk,  20.)  But  this  is  no  ground 
for  assuming  that  be  professed  this  philosophy. 
At  all  events  he  did  not  practise  it ;  for,  instead 
of  whiling  away  life  in  useless  ease,  he  served 
Pyrrhus  long  and  actively ;  and  he  took  so  much 


interest  in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  epitomise  the 
Tactics  of  Aeneas  (Aelian,  Tact.  1);  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  work  to  which  Cicero  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  Cineas'  books  de  re  mihUari  (ad  Faau 
ix.  25).  Dr.  Arnold  says  Plutarch  mentions  his 
Commentaries,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  what  he 
refers.  The  historical  writer  referred  to  by  8  tin  bo 
(vri.  fin.  p.  329)  may  be  the  same  person. 

The  most  famous  passage  in  his  life  is  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heracles  (b.  c  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  24);  and 
in  after  times  stories  were  current  that  be  sought 
to  gain  them  over  by  offering  presents  to  them  and 
their  wives,  which,  however,  were  disdainfully  re- 
jected. (Plut.  Pyrrh,  18 ;  Diod.  Etc  Vatic  xxii. ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  The  terms  he  had  to  offer  were 
hard,  viz.  that  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy  should  be 
left  free,  and  that  the  Italian  nations  from  Samnium 
downwards  should  receive  back  all  they  had  for- 
feited to  Rome.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fragm,  x.)  Yet 
such  was  the  need,  and  such  the  persuasiveness 
of  Cineas,  that  the  senate  would  probably  have 
yielded,  if  the  scale  had  not  been  turned  by  the 
dying  eloquence  of  old  Appius  Caecus.  [Clau- 
dius, No.  10.]  The  ambassador  returned  and 
told  the  king  ( say  the  Romans),  that  there  was  no 
people  like  that  people, — their  city  was  a  temple, 
their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two  years 
after  (a  c.  278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to  cross 
over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  wan  again  sent  to  nego- 
tiate peace,  but  on  easier  terms ;  and  though  the 
senate  refused  to  conclude  a  treaty  while  the  king 
was  in  Italy,  his  minister's  negotiations  were  in 
effect  successful.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fragm.  xL)  Ci- 
neas was  then  sent  over  to  Sicily,  according  to  his 
master's  usual  policy,  to  win  all  he  could  by  per- 
suasion, before  be  tried  the  sword,  (Plut.  Pyrrh, 
22.)  And  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He 
probably  died  before  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  in 
a  c  276,  and  with  him  the  star  of  his  master's 
fortune  set  He  was  (as  Niebuhr  says)  the  king's 
good  genius,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  unworthy 
favourites.  [H.  O.  LJ 

CINF/SIAS  (Kuntatas),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran. 
1 53)  calls  him  a  Theban,  but  this  account  seems 
to  be  virtually  contradicted  by  Plutarch  (de  Glor. 
Aik.  5),  and  may  perhaps  have  arisen,  as  Fabricius 
suggests  (BiU.  Grace,  ii.  p.  117),  from  confound- 
ing him  with  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
(Comp.  Aristot  op.  SekoL  ad  Arietopk.  Av.  1379.) 
Fabricius  himself  mentions  Evagoras  as  his  father, 
on  the  authority  apparently  of  a  corrupt  fragment 
of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  which  is  quoted  by  Ga- 
len. (See  Dalechamp,  ad  Atiem.  xii.  p.  551.)  In 
the  44  Gorgta*"  of  Plato  (p.  501,  e.)  he  is  expre*slT 
called  the  son  of  Meles.  His  talents  are  said  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  order.  Plutarch  (L  c) 
calls  him  a  poet  of  no  high  repute  or  creative 
genius.  The  comic  writer,  Phereerates  (ap.  Pint, 
de  Mhs.  30),  accuses  him  of  having  introduced  sad 
corruptions  into  music ;  and  to  this  Aristophanes 
perhaps  alludes  in  the  word  df^arotcd^rras.  (Nub, 
332.)  In  the  Birde  (1372—1409),  he  is  intro- 
duced as  wishing  to  fly  up  to  Olympus  to  bring 
down  from  the  clouds,  their  proper  region,  a  fresh 
supply  of  **  rambling  odes,  sir-tost  and  snow- 
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beaten"  (Afpotorjrovt  ml  wfoCrfXovs  dvaeWufr, 
comp.  Aristot.  /He*,  iii.  9.  §  1>  Bat  he  presented 
many  salient  point*,  besides  the  character  of  his 
poems,  to  the  attacks  of  comedy.  Athenaeus  tells 
us  (xii.  p.  551),  that  he  was  so  tall  and  thin  a*  to 
be  obliged  to  wear,  for  the  support  of  his  body,  a 
species  of  stays  made  of  the  wood  of  the  linden 
tree.  Hence  Aristophanes  (Av.  1378)  calls  him 
^lArfpuw:  hence,  too  (Ran.  1433),  he  makes  Eu- 
ripides propose  to  fit  Cinesiaa,  by  way  of  wings,  to 
a  fellow-rogue,  Cleocritus  ;  and  in  a  fragment  of 
the  TrtpirrdSrjv  (ap.  Alien.  L  c)  he  speaks  of  him 
as  a  fit  ambassador  from  the  Dithyrambic  poets  to 
their  shadowy  brethren  of  the  craft  in  Hades. 
(Comp.  Strattis,  ap.  Alien.  I.  c ;  Dalechamp,  ad 
ioc,  and  the  authors  there  referred  to.)  A  more 
legitimate  ground  of  satire  was  furnished  by  his 
impiety,  which  was  open  and  excessive,  and  his 
very  profligate  life  ;  and  we  leam  from  Lysia.%  the 
orator  (ap.  Alien.  I.  c),  who  himself  attacked  him 
in  two  orations, —  now  lost  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  here  referred  to, — that  not  a  year 
passed  in  which  he  was  not  assailed  on  this  score 
by  the  comic  poets.  He  had  his  revenge  however ; 
for  he  succeeded  in  procuring  (probably  about  a  c 
390)  the  abolition  of  the  Choragia,  as  far  as  regard- 
ed comedy,  which  had  indeed  been  declining  ever 
since  the  Archonship  of  Calliaa  in  B.  c  406.  In 
consequence  of  this  Strattis  attacked  him  in  his 
play  called  "Cinesiaa."  (Schol.  ad  Aria.  Kan. 
404 ;  Fabric  BiU.  Grate  ii.  p.  497  ;  Bockh,  Publ. 
Econ.  of  Aliens,  bk.  hi.  ch.  22 ;  Clinton,  subannis 
406,  388,  337.)  From  Lysias  also  (ap.  Alien. I.e.) 
we  leam,  that  Cinesiaa  abandoned  prudently  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  betook  himself  to  the  trade 
of  an  informer,  which  he  found  a  very  profitable 
one.  (Comp.  Perixon.  ad  Ad.  V.  //.  iii.  8,  x.  6; 
Schol.  ad  Aristepi.  U.  oc  ;  Pint  de  Super*.  10  ; 
Harpocrat.  and  Suid.  c.  c.  Kirtprks.)     [E.  E.] 

CINGETOR1X,  a  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  city  of  the  Treviri  (Trivet,  Trier).  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Romans,  though  son-in-law 
to  Indutiomarus,  the  head  of  the  independent  party. 
When  this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Caesar,  he  was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  his 
native  city.  (Caea,  B.  G.  r.  3,  55—58,  vL  8.) 
Caesar  (B.  G.  v.  22)  mentions  another  Cingetorix, 
a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.         [H.  G.  L.] 

CINGO'NIUS  VARRO.  [Varro.] 

CINNA,  an  early  Roman  jurist,  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a,  2.  §  44),  among  the 
disciples  of  Serous  Sulpicius*  [T.  Carsius.]  He 
is  cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  23.  tit  2.  a.  6),  and  by 
Javolenus.  (Dig.  35,  tit.  1.  a,  40.  §  40.)  There 
are  no  data  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  various 
historical  Cinnas  of  his  age.  He  was  later  than 
the  celebrated  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  consul 
in  B.  c  87-84  ;  but  may  have  been  his  son.  [Cinna, 
No.  3.]  The  grandson,  Cn.  Corn.  Cinna  Magnus, 
consul  in  a.  d.  5,  is  of  rather  too  late  a  date,  and, 
moreover,  is  termed  by  Seneca  (de  Clem.  L  9),  a 
stupid  man,  "quod  nostro  jurisconsulto minime  con- 
venit,"  says  Maiansius,  who  seems  disposed  to 
identify  the  jurist  with  the  poet  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
the  author  of  Smyrna.  (Maiansius,  ad  XXX. 
JCtt*.  ii.  p.  143.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CINNA,  CATULUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a 
teacher  of  M.  Aurelius,  (Capitol.  Anton,  f At/.  3  ; 
Antonin.  i.  13.) 

CINNA,  CORNE'Ll  US.  Cinna  was  the  name 
of  a  patrician  fiunily  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 


1.  L.  Cornrlius  L.  r.  Cinna,  consul  in  ic. 
127.   (Fast  Sic.) 

2.  L.  Cornelius  L.  r.  L.  n.  Cinna,  son  of 
No.  1,  the  famous  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in  the  East.  (b.  c,  87 
— 84.)    He  was  praetorian  legate  in  the  Manic 
war.    (Cic  pro  Font.  15.)    In  ac  87,  when 
Sulla  was  about  to  take  the  command  against 
Mithridates,  he  allowed  Cinna  to  be  elected  consul 
with  Cn.  Octavius,  on  condition  of  his  taking 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  constitution  as  then  exist- 
ing.    (Plut.  Suit  10;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  117.) 
Yet  China's  first  act  as  consul  was  to  impeach 
Sulla  (Cic.  in  Cai.  hi.  10,  Brut.  47,  7W.  Dup. 
v.  19) ;  and  as  soon  as  the  general  had  left  Italy, 
he  began  his  endeavour  to  overpower  the  senate, 
by  forming  a  strong  popular  party  out  of  the  new 
citizens,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  states,  who  had 
lately  been  enrolled  in  the  35  old  tribes,  whereas 
they  had  before  voted  separately  as  eight  tribes 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  55,  56;  Cic  Philipp.  viii.  2; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  20) ;  and  by  their  aid  it  was  pro- 
posed to  recall  Marius  and  his  party.    The  other 
consul,  Octavius,  was  ill  fitted  to  oppose  the 
energy  of  the  popular  leaders  (Plut.  Mar.  41,  42, 
Sertor.  4);  yet  Sulla  had  left  the  party  of  the 
senate  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of  voting,  Octa- 
vius was  able  to  defeat  his  opponents  in  the  forum, 
and  Cinna  fled  the  city.    He  waa  soon  joined  by 
Sertorius  and  others,  who  assisted  in  raising  the 
Italians  against  the  party  now  in  power  at  Rome ; 
for  which  the  senate,  by  unconstitutionally  depos- 
ing him  from  the  consulate,  had  given  him  a  very 
specious  pretext.     Cinna  and  his  friends  then 
marched  upon  Rome  and  invested  it  from  the 
land,  while  Marius,  having  landed  from  Africa, 
blockaded  it  on  the  sea-side ;  and  to  his  life  more 
properly  belong  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  city, 
with  the  massacre  of  Sulla's  friends.  [Marius.] 

Next  year  (b.  c  86)  Cinna  and  Marius  maiie 
themselves  consuls ;  but  Marius  dying  in  January, 
was  succeeded  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  HimCinna 
got  rid  of  by  appointing  him  to  the  command 
against  Mithridates,  hoping  thereby  also  to  provide 
Sulla  with  a  new  enemy.  But  Flaccus  was  killed 
by  his  legatus  C.  Flavius  Fimbria.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
23 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  75.)  In  b.  c.  85,  Cinna 
entered  on  his  third  consulate  with  Cn.  Papirins 
Carbo,  an  able  man,  who  had  already  been  of  great 
use  to  the  party.  Sulla  now  threatened  to  return 
and  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies ;  and  the  next 
year  ( &  c  84),  Cinna  and  Carbo  being  again  consuls 
he  fulfilled  his  threat.  Cinna  had  assembled  an 
army  at  Brundisium,  and  sent  part  of  it  across  to 
Liburnia,  intending  to  meet  Sulla  before  he  set  foot 
in  Italy ;  but  when  he  ordered  the  rest  to  follow, 
a  mutiny  arose,  and  in  the  effort  to  quell  it  he  »m 
slain.  [For  the  sequel  see  Sulla.] 

Cinna  was  a  bold  and  active  man,  but  his  bold- 
ness was  akin  to  rashness,  and  his  activity  little 
directed  by  judgment.  Single-handed  he  could  do 
nothing ;  be  leant  for  support  firat  on  Sertorius, 
then  on  Marius,  then  on  Carbo ;  and  fell  at  last 
from  wanting  the  first  quality  of  a  general,  ability 
to  command  the  confidence  of  hia  troops.  Velleius's 
character  of  him  is  more  antithetical  than  true, 
(ii.  24.) 

3.  L.  Cornelius  L.  r.  L.  n.  Cinna,  son  of  Nc 
2.  When  very  young  he  joined  M.  Leptdus  in 
overthrowing  the  constitution  of  Sulla  (b.  c.  78); 
and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepidus  in  Sat- 
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dinia,  he  went  with  M.  Perperna  to  join  Sertorios 
in  Spain.  (Suet.  Cats.  5 ;  Plat.  SerU  15.)  Caesar, 
hit  brother-in-law,  wishing  to  make  use  of  him 
apiinst  the  party  of  the  senate,  procured  his  recall 
from  exile.  But  his  father  had  been  proscribed  by 
Sulla,  and  young  Cinna  was  by  the  laws  of  pro- 
scription onaMe  to  hold  office,  till  Caesar,  when 
dictator,  had  them  repealed.     He  was  not  elected 
praetor  till  a.  c.  44.   By  that  time  he  had  become 
discontented  with   Caesar's   government ;  and 
though  he  would  not  join  the  conspirators,  he  ap- 
proved of  their  act.    And  so  great  was  the  rage  of 
the  mob  against  him,  that  notwithstanding  he  waa 
praetor,  they  nearly  murdered  him;  nay,  they 
did  murder  Helviua  Cinna,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
*hom  they  mistook  for  the  praetor,  though  he  waa 
at  the  time  walking  in  Caesar's  funeral  procession. 
(Phrt.  Bnd.  18,  Co«.  68  ;  Suet.  Cars.  52,  85,  &c; 
Val  Max.  ix.  9.  §  1.)    Cicero  praises  him  for  not 
taking  any  province  (PkUipp.  Hi.  10)  ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  conspirators  gave  him  the 
choice,  for  the  praetor  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  very  disinterested  person.    He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Pompeius  Magnus. 

4.  Cinna,  probably  brother  of  the  last,  served 
quaestor  under  Dolabella  against  Brutus.  (Plut. 

Br*L2S;Ck.  PkXipp.  x.  6.) 

5.  Ci».  Cornklics  Cinna  Magnus,  son  of  No. 
3,  and  therefore  grandson  of  Pompey,  whence  he 
received  the  surname  of  Magnua.  Though  he  aided 
with  Antony  against  Octaviua,  he  was  preferred 
■  a  priesthood  by  the  conqueror,  and  became  con- 
id  in  a.  n.  5.    (Senec  de  Clem.  I  9  ;  Dion  Cass. 

22.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

The  name  of  Cinna  occurs,  in  the  form  of  Cima, 
00  **»es,  semisaea,  and  trientes.  A  specimen  of  one 
_  P*™  below:  the  obverse  represents  the  head  of 
the  reverse  the  prow  of  a 


CINNA,  C.  HEXVIUS,  a  poet  of  considerable 
'nown,  was  the  contemporary,  companion,  and 
riend  of  Catullus.  (CatulL  x.,  xcv.,  cxiii.)  The 
**ar  of  his  birth  is  totally  unknown,  but  the  day 
I  his  death  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  matter 
1  common  notoriety ;  for  Suetonius  (Cats.  85)  in- 
•nns  ua,  that  immediately  after  the  funeral  of 
olios  Caesar  the  rabble  rushed  with  fire-brands  to 
M  hooaei  of  Brutua  and  Cassiua,  but  having  been 
ith  difficulty  driven  back,  chanced  to  encounter 
elvius  Cinna,  and  mistaking  him,  from  the  re- 
al blance  of  name,  for  Corneliua  Cinna,  who  but 
I  day  before  had  delivered  a  violent  harangue 
ainst  the  bate  dictator,  they  killed  him  on  the 
•■U  and  bore  about  his  head  stuck  on  a  spear. 
M  same  story  is  repeated  almost  in  the  same 
>rds  by  Valeriua  Maximua  (ix.  9.  §  1 ),  by  Ap- 
ia (B.  C.  ii.  147),  and  by  Dion  Cassiua  (xliv. 
),  with  thia  addition,  that  they  all  three  call 
•Iviua  Cinna  a  tribune  of  the  plebeians,  and 
etonina  himaelf  in  a  previous  chapter  (50)  had 
ken  of  Helriua  Cinna  aa  a  tribune,  who  waa  to 
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have  brought  forward  a  law  authorizing  Caesar  to 
marry  whom  he  pleased  and  as  many  as  he  pleased, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  an  heir.  Plutarch  likewise 
(Car*.  68)  tells  ua  that  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caesar, 
was  torn  to  piecea  under  the  supposition  that  he 
was  Cinna,  one  of  the  conspirators.  None  of  the 
above  authorities  take  any  notice  of  Cinna  being 
a  poet ;  but  Plutarch,  as  if  to  supply  the  omission, 
when  relating  the  circumstances  over  again  in  the 
life  of  Brutua  (c  20),  expressly  describes  the 
victim  of  this  unhappy  blunder  aa  wonrrurdf  etnfp 
(Ijy  W  Tu  Kuvar,  woofriKbs  dnfp — the  reading 
woAtTixor  dtr/fp  being  a  conjectural  emendation  of 
Xylander).  The  chain  of  evidence  thus  appearing 
complete,  scholars  have,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
cluded that  Helviua  Cinna,  the  tribune,  who  per- 
ished thus,  waa  the  same  with  Helviua  Cinna  the 
poet ;  and  the  story  of  his  dream,  as  narrated  by 
Plutarch  (Cars,  i.e.)  has  been  embodied  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Julius  Caesar. 

Weichert,  however,  following  in  the  track  of 
Reiske  and  J.  H.  Voaa,  refuses  to  admit  the  iden- 
tity of  these  personages,  on  the  ground  that  chro- 
nological difficulties  render  the  position  untenable. 
He  builds  almost  entirely  upon  two  linea  in  Virgil's 
ninth  eclogue,  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  B.  c 
40  or  41. 

Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor,  nec  dicere  Cinna 
Digna,  sed  argutos  inter  strepere 


Variua  was  alive  at  this  epoch, 
Cinna  must  have  been  alive  also ;  that  the  Cinna 
here  celebrated  can  be  no  other  than  Helviua  Cinna; 
and  that  inasmuch  aa  Helviua  Cinna  waa  alive  in 
B.  a  40,  he  could  not  have  been  murdered  in  ac 
44.  But,  although  the  conclusion  is  undeniable  if 
we  admit  the  premises,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
these  form  a  chain,  each  separate  link  of  which  is  a 
pure  hypothesis.  Allowing  that  the  date  of  the  pas- 
toral has  been  correctly  fixed,  although  thia  cannot 
be  proved,  we  must  bear  in  mind — I.  That  Vara 
and  not  Vario  ia  the  reading  in  every  MS.  2. 
That  even  if  Vario  be  adopted,  the  expression  in 
the  above  versea  might  have  been  used  with  per- 
fect propriety  in  reference  to  any  bard  who  had 
been  a  contemporary  of  Virgil,  although  recently 
dead.  3.  That  we  have  no  right  to  aaaert  dogma- 
tically that  the  Cinna  of  Virgil  muat  be  C.  Helviua 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  Catullus.  Hence,  although 
we  may  grant  that  it  ia  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Helvius  Cinna  the  tribune  and  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet  were  one  and  the  same,  at  all  events  thia  opi- 
nion rests  upon  much  stronger  evidence  than  the 
other. 

The  great  work  of  C.  Helviua  Cinna  waa  his 
Smyrna;  but  neither  Catullus,  by  whom  it  ia 
highly  extolled  (xcv.),  nor  any  other  ancient  writer 
gives  us  a  hint  with  regard  to  the  subject,  and 
hence  the  various  speculations  in  which 
have  indulged  rest  upon  no  basis 
Some  believe  that  it  contained  a  history  of  the 
adventurea  of  Smyrna  the  Amazon,  to  whom  the 
famous  city  of  Ionia  ascribed  its  origin ;  others 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  myth  of  Adonia 
and  with  the  legend  of  Afyrrha,  otherwise  named 
Smyrna,  the  incestuous  daughter  of  Cinyras;  at 
all  events,  it  certainly  waa  not  a  drama,  aa  a  com- 
mentator upon  QuintiUan  haa  dreamed;  for  the 
fragmenta,  short  and  unsatisfactory  aa  they  are, 
suffice  to  demonatrate  that  it  belonged  to  the  epic 
atyle.    These  consist  of  two  disjointed  * 
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preserved  by  Prise  ian  (ri.  16.  §  84,  ed.  Krehl) 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (vi.  155),  and  two 
consecutive  lines  given  by  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  -J 88),  which  are  not  without  merit  in  so  far  as 

Te  matutinos  tlentcm  conspexit  Eons 

Et  flentem  paulo  vidit  post  Hesperus  idem. 

The  circumstance  that  nine  years  were  spent  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  piece  has  been  frequently 
dwelt  upon,  may  have  suggested  the  well-known 
precept  of  Horace-,  and  unquestionably  secured  the 
suffrage  of  the  grammarians.  (Catull.  xcv. ;  Quin- 
til.  x.  4.  §  4 ;  Serv.  and  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  Ed. 
ix.  35 ;  Hor.  A.  P.  387,  and  the  comments  of 
Aero,  Porphyn,  and  the  SchoL  Cruq.;  Martial, 
Ejngr.  x.  21 ;  Oell.  xix.  9,  13 ;  Sue  ton.  de  Illuttr. 
Gramm.  18.) 

Besides  the  Smyrna,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Propemptkxm  PoUiom\  which  Voss 
imagines  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Asinius  Pollio 
when  setting  forth  in  B.c  40  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthini  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  the  following  year,  and  found- 
ed the  first  public  library  ever  opened  at  Rome 
from  the  profits  of  the  spoils.  This  rests  of  course 
upon  the  assumption  that  Cinna  was  not  killed  in 
B.  c.  44,  and  until  that  fact  is  decided,  it  is  vain 
to  reason  upon  the  subject,  for  the  fragments, 
which  extend  to  six  hexameter  lines,  of  which  four 
are  consecutive,  throw  no  light  on  the  question. 
(Charis.  Instil.  Gramm.  p.  99,  ed.  Putsch;  Isidor. 
Oru).  xix.  2,  4.) 

Lastly,  in  Isidores  (vi.  12)  we  find  four  elegiac 
verses,  while  one  hexameter  in  Suetonius  (at  II- 
lustr.  Gramm,  ]  1 ),  one  hexameter  and  two  hende- 
casyllabica  in  Gellius  (ix.  12,  xix.  13),  and  two 
scraps  in  Nonius  Marcellus  (*.rt>.  Ctgpeat.  cummi), 
are  quoted  from  the  "Poemata"  and  44  Epigram- 
mata"  of  Cinna.  The  class  to  which  some  of 
these  fugitive  essays  belonged  may  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Ovid  in  his  apology  for  the  Ars 
Amatoria.  (TritL  ii.  435.)  (Weichert,  Potter. 
Latin.  Rfliqu.)  [W.  R.] 

CrNNAMUS,  JOANNES  (Wmji  Kfwo- 
(aos),  also  called  Cl'NAMUS  (Kivafiot),  and 
SI'NNAMUS  (2(*voyios),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Byzantine  historians,  and  the  best  Euro- 
pean historian  of  his  time,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  Christian  aern.  He  was  one  of  the 
«*  Oramnmtiei "  or  M  Notarii "  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenus,  who  reigned  from  a.  D.  1143  till  1180. 
The  functions  of  the  imperial  notaries,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  proto-notarius,  were  nearly  those  of 
private  secretaries  appointed  for  both  private  and 
state  affairs,  and  they  had  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  administration  of  the  empire.  Cinnanuis 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Manuel  at  a  youthful 
age,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession, and  he  accompanied  that  great  emperor  in 
his  numerous  wart  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Favoured  by  such  circumstances,  he  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Manuel,  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  and  father,  the  emperor  Calo- 
J oannes ;  and  so  well  did  he  accomplish  his  task, 
that  there  is  no  history  written  at  that  period  which 
can  be  compared  with  his  work.  The  full  title  of 
this  work  is  'Evrropi)  raw  KaropO*fidT»v  r?  naxa- 
pLTy  f&aaiKti  koX  TropfpupoytvyTp-y  Kupi*,  'latdvyv  rtu 
Kofivrjvy,  Kai  dtpqynait  Taw  Wpaxfiirrw*  Ts?  aoihi^ 
vis*  cuWoS  t«7  fauriXu  «ai  wofxpupoytn^rtf  Kvpi*  \ 
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ypamAOTucf  Kiw&w  It  is  divided  into  six  books, 
or  more  correctly  into  seven,  the  seventh,  however, 
being  not  finished :  it  is  not  known  if  the  author 
wrote  more  than  seven  books ;  but  as  to  the  se- 
venth, which  in  the  Paris  edition  forms  the  end  of 
the  sixth  and  last  book,  it  is  evidently  mutilated, 
as  it  ends  abruptly  in  the  account  of  the  siege  of 
Iconiom  by  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1176.  Ai 
Cinnamus  was  still  alive  when  Manuel  died  (1 180), 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  finished  the  history  of 
his  whole  reign ;  and  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of 
his  work  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  light  on  manv  areum- 
stances  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Greek 
aristocracy,  and  especially  of  Andronicus  Connie- 
nus,  afterwards  emperor,  during  the  short  reign  of 
the  infant  son  and  successor  of  Manuel,  Alexis  II. 
In  the  first  book  Cinnamus  gives  a  short  and  con- 
cise account  of  the  reign  of  Calo-Joannes,  and  ia 
the  following  he  relates  the  reign  of  Manuel. 

Possessed  of  great  historical  knowledge,  Cin- 
namus records  the  events  of  his  time  as  a  man 
accustomed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  span 
important  affairs ;  and,  being  himself  a  states- 
man who  took  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel,  he  is  always  master  of  bis  sub- 
ject, and  never  sacrifices  leading  circumstance* 
to  amusing  trifles.    His  knowledge  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  political  state  of  the  Greek  empire ; 
he  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  adjoining  bar- 
barous kingdoms,  the  Latin  principalities  in  the 
East,  and  the  empires  of  the  Persians  and  Turks. 
His  view  of  the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  popes, 
in  the  fifth  book,  is  a  fine  instance  of  historical 
criticism,  sound  and  true  without  being  a  tedious 
and  dry  investigation,  and  producing  the  effect  of 
a  powerful  speech.    He  is,  however,  often  violent 
in  his  attacks  on  the  papal  power,  and  is  justly 
reproached  with  being  prejudiced  against  the  latin 
princes,  although  he  deserves  that  reproach  much 
less  than  Nicetas  and  Anna  Comneaa.  His  praise 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  is  exaggerated,  but  he  is 
very  far  from  making  a  romantic  hero  of  him, 
as  Anna  Comnena  did  of  the  emperor  Alexis. 
Cinnamus  is  partial  and  jealous  of  his  enemies 
rivals,  or  such  as  are  above  him;  he  is  impar- 
tial and  just  where  he  deals  with  his  equals  m 
those  below  him,  or  such  persons  and  events  a* 
are  indifferent  to  him  personally.    In  short,  Cin- 
namus shews  that  he  was  a  Byzantine  Greek. 
His  style  is  concise  and  clear,  except  in  some  in- 
stances, where  he  embodies  his  thoughts  in  rheto- 
rical figures  or  poetical  ornaments  of  more  »how 
than  beauty.    This  defect  also  is  common  to  his 
countrymen;  and  if  somebody  would  undertake 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  deviation  of  the  writers, 
poets,  and  artiste  among  the  later  Greeks  from  the 
classical  models  left  them  by  their  forefathers,  he 
would  find  it  in  the  supernatural  tendency  of  minds 
imbued  with  Christianism  being  in  perpetual  con- 
tact with  the  sensualism  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 
and  the  showy  materialism  of  Eastern  imagination. 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  Procopius  were  the 
models  of  Cinnamus;  and  though  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  two  former,  still  he  may  be 
ranked  with  Procopius,  and  he  was  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  disciple  of  such  masters.    His  work  will 
ever  be  of  interest  to  the  scholar  and  the  historian. 
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Leo  Allatius  made  Cinnamus  an  object  of  deep 
study,  and  intended  to  publish  hi*  work ;  so  did 
) Vims  Poasirius  also;  but,  for  some  reasons  un- 
known, they  renounced  their  design.  The  first 
edition  is  that  of  Cornelius  Tollius,  with  a  Latin 
translatiorLand  some  notes  of  no  great  consequence, 
Utrecht,  1%52,  4 to.  Tollius  dedicated  this  edi- 
tion, which  he  divided  into  four  books,  to  the  states 
of  Utrecht,  and  in  his  preface  gives  a  brilliant  de- 
scription of  the  literary  merits  of  Cinnamus.  The 
second  edition  is  that  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the 
Byzantines  by  Du  Cange,  published  at  Paris,  1670, 
fol.,  together  with  the  description  of  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  by  Paulus  SUentia- 
rius,  and  the  editor's  notes  to  Nicephorus  Bryen- 
nius  and  Anna  Comnena.  It  is  divided  into  sue 
books.  Du  Cange  corrected  the  text,  added  a  new 
Latin  translation,  such  of  the  notes  of  Tollius  as 
were  of  tome  importance,  and  an  excellent  philo- 
logico-hiatorical  commentary  of  his  own  ;  he  dedi- 
cated his  edition  to  the  minister  Colbert,  one  of 
the  principal  protectors  of  the  French  editors  of 
the  Byzantines.  This  edition  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  Venice  collection,  1 729,  fol.  Cinnamus  has 
lately  been  published  at  Bonn,  1836, 8vo.,  together 
with  Nicephorus  Rryennius,  by  Augustus  Meineke; 
the  work  is  divided  into  seven  books.  The  editor 
gives  the  Latin  translation  of  Du  Cange  revised  in 
several  instances,  and  the  prefaces  dedications, 
and  commentaries  of  Tollius  and  Du  Cange.  (Han- 
kins,  De  Script.  Byzant.  Graee.  p.  516,  &c  ;  Fa- 
bric BAL  Graee,  vii.  p.  733,  Ac;  the  Preface* 
and  Dedication*  of  Tollius  and  Du  Cange ;  Leo 
Allatius,  De  Peeltu,  p.  24,  Ac.)  [W.  P.] 

CI'NYRAS  (Kivvpasy,  a  famous  Cyprian  hero. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  he  was  a  son 
of  Apollo  by  Paphos,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  priest 
of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite,  which  latter  office  re- 
mained hereditary  in  his  family,  the  ('invradac. 
(Pind.  Pytk.  ii.  26,  Ac;  Tac.  Hi*t.  ii.  3;  Schol. 
ad  Tktoerit.  L  109.)  Tacitus  describes  him  as  hav- 
ing come  to  Cyprus  from  Cilicia,  from  whence  he 
introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite;  and  Apollo- 
dorus  (iii.  14.  |  3)  too  calls  him  a  son  of  Sandacus, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Syria  to  Cilicia.  Cinyras, 
after  his  arrival  in  Cyprus,  founded  the  town  of 
Paphos.  He  was  married  to  Metharne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Cynrian  king,  Pygmalion,  by  whom  he 
children.    One  of  them  was  Adonis, 
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whom,  according  to  some  traditions,  he  begot  un- 
wittingly in  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his 
own  daughter,  Smyrna.  He  afterwards  killed 
himself  on  discovering  this  crime,  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  the  anger  of  Aphrodite.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  58,  242 ;  Antonin.  Lib.  34 ;  Ov.  Met.  x. 
310,  Ac.)  According  to  other  traditions,  he  had 
promised  to  assist  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks  in 
their  war  against  Troy ;  but,  as  he  did  not  keep 
his  word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and 
Apollo  took  vengeance  upon  him  by  entering  into 
a  contest  with  him,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  (Horn.  11.  xi.  20,  with  the  note  of  Eustath.) 
His  daughters,  fifty  in  number,  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  alcyones.  He 
is  also  described  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Cinyreia  in  Cyprus.  (Plin.  //.  N.  v.  31 ;  Nonn. 
Ihumy.  xiiL  451.)  [L.  S.] 

CIOS  (Ktbt),  a  son  of  Olympus,  from  whom 
Cios  (Prusa)  on  the  Propontis  derived  its  name,  as 
he  was  believed  to  have  led  thither  a  band  of  colo- 
nist* from  Miletus.  (Schol.  ad  TheocrU.  xiii.  30; 


ad  Apollo*.  Rhod.  L  1177.)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  564) 
calls  him  a  companion  of  Heracles  who  founded 
Cios  on  his  return  from  Colchis.  [L.  S.] 

CI'PIUS,  a  person  who  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb 44  non  omnibus  dormio,"  was  called  Para- 
renchon  {xapaptyxv),  because  he  pretended  to  be 
asleep,  in  order  to  give  facility  to  his  wife's  adul- 
tery. (Festus,  $.  v.  Non  omnibus  dortnio  ;  Cic 
ad  Fam,  vii.  24.)    There  are  two  coins  extant 


with  the  name  M.  On.  M.  r.  upon  them,  but  it 
is  not  impossible  that  they  may  belong  to  the 
Cispia  gens,  as  the  omission  of  a  letter  in  a  name 
is  by  no  means  of  uncommon  occurrence  on  Roman 
coins. 

CIPUS  or  CIPPUS,  GENU'CIUS,  a  Roman 
praetor,  to  whom  an  extraordinary  prodigy  is  said 
to  have  happened.  For,  as  he  was  going  out  of  the 
gates  of  the  city,  clad  La  the  paludamentum,  horns 
suddenly  grew  out  of  his  head,  and  it  was  said  by 
the  haruspices  that  if  he  returned  to  the  city,  he 
would  be  king :  but  lest,  this  should  happen,  he 
imposed  voluntary  exile  upon  himself.  (VaL  Max. 
v.  6.  §  3 ;  Ov.  Met.  rv.  565,  Ac ;  Plin.  //.  A',  xi. 
37.  s.  45.) 

CIRCE  (K/pnj),  a  mythical  sorceress,  whom 
Homer  calls  a  fair-locked  goddess,  a  daughter  of 
Hcliot  by  the  ocean  id  Perse,  and  a  sister  of  Aee'tes. 
(Od.  x.  135.)  She  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea; 
and  when  Odysseus  on  his  wanderings  came  to 
her  island,  Circe,  after  having  changed  several  of 
his  companions  into  pigs,  became  so  much  attached 
to  the  unfortunate  hero,  that  he  was  induced  to 
remain  a  whole  year  with  her.  At  length,  when 
he  wished  to  leave  her,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to 
descend  into  the  lower  world  to  consult  the  seer 
Teiresias.  After  his  return  from  thence,  she  ex- 
plained to  him  the  dangers  which  he  would  yet 
have  to  encounter,  and  then  dismissed  htm.  (Od. 
lib.  x. — xii.;  com  p.  Hygin.  Fab.  125.)  Her  des- 
cent is  differently  described  by  the  poets,  for  some 
call  her  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Ae'rope  (Orph. 
Argon.  1215),  and  others  a  daughter  of  Aeetes  and 
Hecate.  (SchoL  ad  A  poll  on.  Rhod.  iii.  200.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Tkeog.  1011)  she  became  by 
Odysseus  the  mother  of  Agrius.  The  Latin  poet* 
too  make  great  use  of  the  story  of  Circe,  the  sor- 
ceress, who  metamorphosed  Scylla  and  Picus,  king 
of  the  Ausonians.  (Ov.  Met.  xiv.  9,  Ac.)  [L.  S.J 
CIRRHA  (Kf3po),  a  nymph  from  whom  the 
town  of  Cirrha  in  Phocis  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Paus.  x.  37.  §  4.)        [L.  S.] 

CI'SPIA  GENS,  plebeian,  which  came  origin- 
ally from  Anagnia,  a  town  of  the  HcrnicL  An 
ancient  tradition  related  that  Cispius  Laevua,  of 
Anagnia,  came  to  Rome  to  protect  the  city,  while 
Tullus  Hostilius  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Veii, 
and  that  he  occupied  with  his  forces  one  of  the 
two  hills  of  the  Esquiline,  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Cispius  mons,  in  the  same  way  a*  Oppius 
of  Tusculum  did  the  other,  which  was  likewise 
the  Oppius  mons.  (Festus,  *.  rr. 
MM ,  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  50,  ed. 
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MUller,  where  the  name  is  alao  written  Cctpeus 
and  CStpitu.) 

No  person*  of  this  name,  however,  occur  till 
the  very  end  of  the  republic  The  only  cognomen 
of  the  gens  it  Laevus  :  for  those  whose  surname 
is  not  mentioned,  tee  Cispius. 

Cl'SPIUS.  1.  M.  Cispius,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  n.  c  57,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  re- 
called from  banishment,  took  an  active  part  in  Ci- 
cero's favour.  The  father  and  brother  of  Cispius 
also  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall, 
although  he  had  had  in  former  times  a  law-suit 
with  the  family.  On  one  occasion  the  life  of  Cis- 
pius was  in  danger  through  bis  support  of  Cicero ; 
he  was  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Clodius,  and  driven 
out  of  the  forum.  In  return  for  these  services 
Cicero  defended  Cispius  when  he  was  accused  of 
bribery  (amfrifo*),  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict in  his  favour.  (Cic  pro.  Plane.  31,  pod  red. 
in  Sen.  8, pro  Seat.  35.) 

2.  L.  Cispius,  one  of  Caesar's  officers  in  the 
African  war,  commanded  part  of  the  fleet.  (Hirt 
B.  Afr.  62,  67.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Cispius  Laevus,  whom  Plancus  mentions  in  alerter 
to  Cicero  in  B.C.  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  21.) 

3.  Cispius,  a  debtor  of  CiceroV  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
xii.  24,  xiiL  33.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  uncertain. 

CISSEUS  (K«r<r«5r),  a  king  in  Thrace,  and 
father  of  Theano  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hecabe. 
(Horn.  11.  vL  295,  xi.  223 ;  Eurip.  Hec  3 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  91 ;  Virg.  A  en.  vii.  720;  Serv.  adAen.  v.  535.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  beings  of  the  name 
of  Ciaseus.  (Apollod.  iL  1.  §  5:  Virg.  Aen.  x. 
317.)  [L.S.] 

Cl'SSIDAS  (Ki<r<ri8ar),  a  Syracusan,  command 
ed  the  body  of  auxiliaries  which  Dionysius  I.  sent, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  aid  of  Sparta.  (b.c. 
367.)  He  assisted  Archidarous  in  his  successful 
attack  on  Caryae,  and  in  his  expedition  against 
Arcadia  in  the  same  year.  But  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Arcadia  he  left  him,  as  the  period  fixed 
for  his  stay  by  Dionysius  had  now  expired.  On 
his  march  towards  Laconia  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
body  of  Mcsaenians,  and  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Archidamus  for  assistance.  The  prince  having 
joined  him  with  his  forces,  they  changed  their 
route,  but  were  again  intercepted  by  the  combined 
troops  of  the  Arcadians  and  Argives.  The  result 
was,  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  that  which  has 
been  called  the  "Tearless  Battle."  (Xen.7/c//.  vii. 
1.  §§  28-32;  see  p.  267,  b.)  IE.  E.] 

CITE'RIUS  SIDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  on  three  shepherds,  which  has  no  poetical 
merits,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  quaintness. 
It  is  printed  in  Wemsdorff's  Povtat  Latmi  Mi- 
norti  (vol.  ii.  p.  215),  and  in  the  Antholoyia  Latino 
(ii.  Ep.  257,  ed.  Burmann,  Ep.  253,  ed.  Meyer). 
Its  author  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ci- 
terius, one  of  the  professors  at  Board eaux,  and 
the  friend  of  Ausonius,  commemorated  in  a  poem 
of  the  latter.  (Prof.  Burdig.  xiii.)  We  learn 
from  Ausonius  that  Citerius  was  born  at  Syracuse, 
in  Sicily,  and  was  a  grammarian  and  a  poet.  In 
his  hyperbolical  panegyric,  Ausonius  compares  him 
to  Aristarchus  and  Zenodotus,  and  says  that  his 
poems,  written  at  an  early  age,  were  superior  to 
those  of  Simonides.  Citerius  afterwards  settled  at 
Bourdeaux,  married  a  rich  and  noble  wife,  but  died 
without  leaving  any  children. 

CITHAERON  (K.eoyoir),  a  mythical  king  in 


Bneotia,  from  whom  mount  Cithaeron  was  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name.  Once  when  Hera  was 
angry  with  Zeus,  Cithaeron  advised  the  latter  to 
take  into  his  chariot  a  wooden  statue  and  drus  it 
up  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  Plataea,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus.  Zeus  followed  his  counsel,  and  as  he 
was  riding  along  with  his  pretended  bnde,  Hen, 
overcome  by  her  jealousy,  ran  up  to  him,  tore  the 
covering  from  the  suspected  bride,  and  on  discover- 
ing that  it  was  a  statue,  became  reconciled  to 
Zeus.  (Paus.  ix.  1.  $  2,  3.  §  1.)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Daedala,  celebrated  to  com- 
memorate this  event,  see  Did.  of  Ami.  ae.  [L.  S.] 

CI'VICA  CEREA'LIS.  [Cbrralu.) 

CIVI'LIS,  CLAU'DIUS,  was  the  leader  of  the 
Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  a.d.  69-70. 
The  Batavi  were  a  people  of  Germanic  origin,  who 
had  left  the  nation  of  the  Catti,  of  which  thej 
were  a  part,  and  had  settled  in  and  about  the  iJan<i 
which  is  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Bbenui 
(Rhine)  and  Mosa  (Maaa).  The  important  posi- 
tion which  they  occupied  led  the  Romans  to  culti- 
vate their  friendship,  and  they  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  Rome  in  the  wars  in  Germany  and  Britain, 
under  the  early  emperors.  When  Rome  gave  up 
the  idea  of  subduing  Germany,  the  nations  west  of 
the  Rhine,  especially  those  of  Germanic  origin,  be- 
gan to  feel  a  hope  of  setting  themselves  free.  The 
civil  wars  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  attempt, 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  imperial  legates  furnish- 
ed the  provocation.  It  was  out  of  such  an  act  of 
oppression  that  the  rebellion  of  Civilis  sprung* 

Julius  Paul  us  and  Claudius  Civilis  were  brotbenrt 
of  the  Batavian  royal  race,  and  excelled  all  their 
nation  in  personal  accomplishments.  On  a  false 
charge  of  treason,  Nero's  legate,  Fonteius  Capita, 
put  Julius  Paulus  to  death,  a.  D.  67  or  6" S, and  sent 
Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
heard  and  acquitted  by  Galba.  He  was  after wurdi 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under  Vitellius  he  became 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  army,  who  demand*! 
his  punishment.  (Compare  Tac  Hist.  i.  59.)  He 
escaped  the  danger,  but  he  did  not  forget  the  af- 
front He  thought  of  Hannibal  and  Scrtorius,  like 
whom  he  bad  lost  an  eye  ;  and,  being  endowed,  nr» 
Tacitus,  with  greater  mental  power  than  is  common 
among  barbarians,  he  began  the  execution  of  bis 
schemes  of  enmity  to  Rome  under  the  pretence  of 
aupporting  the  cause  of  Vespasian.  In  order  to 
understand  the  events  which  occurred  at  this  period 
in  the  Germanies  and  Gaul,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  legions  of  Germany  were  Vitellius'i  own 
troops,  who  had  called  him  to  the  purple,  and  who 
remained  steadfast  to  his  cause  to  the  very  last. 
The  legates,  on  the  other  hand,  early  chose  the  side 
of  Vespasian,  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
they  were  accused  by  their  soldiers  of  treasonable 


*  In  the  following  narrative  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  Germany,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  two  Gallic  provinces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which,  from  their  popula- 
tion being  chiefly  of  Germanic  origin,  were  called 
the  Germania  (Germania  Inferior,  and  Gerroania 
Superior).  The  scene  of  the  war  with  Civilis  was 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  chiefly  in  Ger- 
mania Inferior. 

t  Tacitus  {Hist.  i.  59)  also  calls  Civilis  Julius, 
and  so  do  other  writers.  (Pint  EroL  25,  p.  770; 
where,  however,  Julius  Tutor  is  possibly  meant; 
Frontin.  Sirat.  iv.  3.  §  14.) 
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connivance  it  the  progress  of  the  insorrection  on  the 
Rhinat  (See  especL-iIly  Tacit  HisL  iv.  27.)  Thus 
Gnlit  was  urged  by  a  letter  from  Antonias  Primus, 
tad  by  a  personal  request  from  Hordeonius  Flaccus, 
to  prevent  the  German  levnons  from  marching  into 
Italy  to  the  support  of  Vitelliua,  by  the  appearance 
of  t  Germanic  insurrection ;  an  appearance  which 
Civilk  himself  resolred  to  conrert  into  a  reality. 
His  designs  were  aided  by  an  edict  of  Vitellius, 
calling  for  a  levy  of  the  Batavians,  and  still  more 
br  the  harshness  with  which  the  command  was 
executed ;  /or  feeble  old  men  were  compelled  to  pay 
for  exemption  from  service,  and  beautiful  boys  were 
•cited  tor  the  vilest  purposes.  Irritated  by  these 
crufJiies,  and  urged  by  Civilis  and  his  confederates,  | 
Batavians  refused  the  levy  ;  and  Civilis  having, 

•oleum  meeting  at  night  in  a  sacred  grove,  easily 
broad  the  chiefs  of  the  Batavians  by  an  oath  to  re- 
volt. Messengers  were  sent  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  Canninefatev  another  Germanic  tribe,  living 
on  the  same  island,  and  others  to  try  the  fidelity  of 
the  liatarian  cohorts,  which  had  formerly  served  in 
Britain,  and  were  now  stationed  at  Magontiacum, 
«  *  part  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine.  The 
nut  of  these  missions  was  completely  successful. 
Tae  Cannincates  chose  Brinno  for  their  chief  ;  and 
be.  having  joined  to  himself  the  Frisii,  a  nation  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  attacked  the  furthest  winter 
coarters  of  the  Romans,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
tire from  their  forts.    Upon  this,  Civilis,  still  dis- 
sembling, accused  the  prefect     because  they  had 
deserted  the  camp,  said  declared  that  with  his  single 
cohort  he  would  repress  the  revolt  of  the  Cannine- 
haes,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  might  betake 
themselves  quietly  to  their  winter  quarters.  His 
tnaehery  was,  however,  seen  through,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  openly  to  join  the  insurgents. 
At  the  head  of  the  Canninefates,  Frisii,  and  Batavi, 
he  engaged  the  Romans  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  a  cohort  of  the  Tungri  de- 
bited to  Civilis,  and  decided  the  battle  on  the  land; 
while  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had  been  collected  on 
the  river  to  co-operate  with  the  legions,  was  carried 
o'er  to  the  German  bank  by  the  rowers,  many 
of  whom  were  Batavians,  who  overpowered  the 
pilot*  and  centurions.    Civilis  followed  up  his  vic- 
tory by  sending  messengers  through  the  two  Ger- 
manics and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  urging  the  peo- 
ple to  rebellion  ;  and  aimed  at  the  kingdom  of  the 
<rermani<-s  and  Gauls.    Hordeonius  Flaccus,  the 
prernor  of  the  Germanics,  who  had  secretly  en- 
couraged the  first  efforts  of  Civilis,  now  ordered  his 
legate,  Mummiua  Lupercus,  to  march  against  the 
enemy.    Civilis  gave  him  battle ;  and  Lupercus 
was  immediately  deserted  by  an  aJa  of  Batavians ; 
the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries  fled  ;  and  the  legionary 
toJdiers  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Vetera  Castnu 
the  great  *tation  which  Augustus  had  formed  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  head  quarters  for 
operation*  against  Germany.    About  the  same  time 
*hdc  veteran  cohorts  of  Batavians  and  Cannine- 
ates,  who  were  on  their  march  into  Italy  by  the 
'rder  of  Vitelliua,  were  induced  by  the  emissaries 
>f  Civilis  to  mutiny  and  to  march  back  into  lower 
iennaoy,  in  order  to  join  Civilis,  which  they  were 
nabled  to  effect  by  the  indecision  of  Hordeonius 
lace  us  ;  defeating,  on  their  way,  the  forces  of 
lerenniua  Gail  us,  who  was  stationed  at  Bonn,  and 
'ho  waa  forced  by  his  soldiers  to  resist  their 
iarch.    Civilia  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  complete 
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army  ;  but,  being  still  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
to  an  open  contest  with  the  Roman  power,  he 
caused  his  followers  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
and  sent  envoys  to  the  two  legions  which,  as  above 
related,  had  taken  refuge  in  Vetera  Castra,  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  the  same  oath.    Enraged  at 
their  refusal,  he  called  to  arms  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Batavi,  who  were  joined  by  the  Bructeri  and 
Teucteri,  while  emissaries  were  sent  into  Germany 
to  rouse  the  people.    The  Roman  legates,  Mummius 
Lupercus  and  Numisius  Rufus,  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Vetera  Castra,    Civilis  marched 
down  both  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  having  ships  also 
on  the  river,  and  blockaded  the  camp,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  storm  it.    The  operations  of  Hor- 
deonius Flaccus  were  retarded  by  his  weakness,  his 
anxiety  to  serve  Vespasian,  and  the  mistrust  of  his 
soldiers,  to  whom  this  inclination  was  no  secret; 
and  be  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand to  Dilli us  Vocula.   The  dissensions  at  this 
period  in  the  Roman  camp  are  described  elsewhere. 
[HoanaoMUs  Flaccus;  Hbrxnmvs  Gallus  ; 
Dilli  us  Vocula.]    Civilis,  in  the  meantime, 
having  been  joined  by  large  forces  from  all  Germany, 
proceeded  to  harass  the  tribes  of  Gaul  west  of  the 
Mosa,  even  as  far  as  the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on 
the  sea  shore,  in  order  to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the 
Romans,    His  efforts  were  more  especially  directed 
against  the  Treviri  and  the  Ubii.    The  Ubii  were 
firm  in  their  faith,  and  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence.   He  then  pressed  on  the  siege  of  Vetera 
Castra,  and,  yielding  to  the  ardour  of  his  new  allies 
beyond  the  Rhine,  tried  again  to  storm  it.  The 
effort  failed,  and  he  had  recourse  to  attempts  to 
tamper  with  the  besieged  soldiery. 

These  events  occurred  towards  the  end  of  a.  d. 
69,  before  the  battle  of  Cremona,  which  decided  the 
victory  of  Vespasian  over  Vitelliua.  [  Vispasianus.] 
When  the  news  of  that  battle  reached  the  Roman 
army  on  the  Rhine,  Alpinus  Montanur  was  sent 
to  Civilis  to  summon  him  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
since  his  professed  object  was  now  accomplished. 
The  only  result  of  this  mission  waa,  that  Civilis 
sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  the  envoy's  mind. 
Civilis  now  sent  against  Vocula  his  veteran  cohorts 
and  the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Julius  Maximus,  and  Claudius  Victor,  his 
sister's  son,  who,  having  taken  on  their  march  the 
winter  quarters  of  an  auxiliary  o/o,  at  Asciburgium, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Vocula,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected  aid.  Civi- 
lis and  Vocula  are  both  blamed  by  Tacitus,  the 
former  for  not  sending  a  sufficient  force,  the  latter 
for  neglecting  to  follow  up  his  victory.  Civilis  now 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  legions  who  were  be- 
sieged in  Vetera  Castra,  by  pretending  that  he  had 
couquered  Vocula,  but  one  of  the  captives  whom  he 
paraded  before  the  walls  for  this  purpose,  shouted 
out  and  revealed  the  truth,  his  credit,  as  Tacitus 
observes,  being  the  more  established  by  the  fact, 
that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  Germans  on 
the  spot.  Shortly  afterwards,  Vocula  inarched  up 
to  the  relief  of  Vetera  Castra,  and  defeated  Civilis, 
but  again  neglected  to  follow  up  his  victory,  most 
probably  from'  design.  [Vocula.]  Civilis  soon 
again  reduced  the  Romans  to  great  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Novesium,  while  he  again  invested  Ve- 
tera Castra,  and  took  Gelduba.  The  Romans,  pa- 
ralyzed by  new  dissensions  [Hordeonius  Flac- 
cus; Vocula],  suffered  another  defeat  from  Civi- 
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lis  ;  bnt  some  of  them,  rallying  under  Vocula,  re- 
took Magontiacum. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  ( a.  d.  70), 
the  war  assumed  a  fresh  and  more  formidable  cha- 
racter. The  news  of  the  death  of  Vitellius  exas- 
perated the  Roman  soldiers,  encouraged  the  insur- 
gents, and  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  Gaols ;  while 
a  rumour  was  moreover  circulated  that  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  Moesian  and  Fannonian  legions  were 
besieged  by  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians;  and 
above  all  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  was  esteemed 
an  omen  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Civilis,  whose  last  remnant  of  dissimulation 
was  necessarily  torn  away  by  tbe  death  of  Vitel- 
1 1 as,  gave  his  undivided  energies  to  the  war,  and 
was  joined  by  Classicus  and  Julius  Tutor,  who  at 
length  gained  over  the  army  of  Vocula,  [Classi- 
cus; Tutor;  S  a  hint*.  J  The  besieged  legions  at 
Vetera  Castra  could  now  hold  out  no  longer ;  they 
capitulated  to  Civilis,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  GauU  (im  verba  GoJliarum).  but  as  they 
marched  away,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the 
Germans,  probably  not  without  the  connivance  of 
Civilia.  That  chieftain,  having  at  length  performed 
his  vow  of  enmity  to  the  Romans,  now  cut  off  his 
hair  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Germans, 
he  had  suffered  to  grow  since  the  beginning  of  his 
enterprise.  (Tac  Germ.  31.)  Neither  Civilis  nor 
any  others  of  the  Balavians  took  the  oath  in  verba 
Galliaruuu,  which  was  the  watchword  of  Classicus 
and  Tutor,  for  they  trusted  that,  after  having  dis- 
posed of  the  Romans,  they  should  be  able  to  over- 
power their  Gallic  allies.  Civilis  and  Classicus  now 
destroyed  all  the  Roman  winter  camps,  except 
those  at  Magontiacum  and  Vindonissa.  The  Ger- 
mans demanded  the  destruction  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis,  but  it  was  at  length  spared,  chiefly  through 
the  gratitude  of  Civilis,  whose  son  had  been  kept 
in  safety  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Civilis  now  gained  oTer  several  neighbouring  states. 
He  was  opposed  by  his  old  enemy  Claudius  Labbo, 
at  the  head  of  an  irregular  force  of  Betasii,  Tungri, 
and  Nervii ;  and,  by  a  daring  act  of  courage,  he 
not  only  decided  the  victory,  but  gained  the  alliance 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  other  tribes.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  unite  all  Gaul  in  the  revolt  completely 
failed,  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones  being  the  only 
people  who  joined  the  insurgents.  [Sabinus.] 

The  reports  of  these  events  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  had  at  length  roused  Mucianus,  who  now 
sent  an  immense  army  to  the  Rhine,  under  Petilius 
Cerealis  and  Annius  Gallus  [Cbrbalis;  Oalllsl] 
The  insurgents  were  divided  among  themselves, 
Civilis  was  busy  among  the  Belgae,  trying  to  crush 
Claudius  Labeo;  Classicus  was  quietly  enjoying 
his  new  empire;  while  Tutor  neglected  the  im- 
portant duty,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  of 
guarding  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  Cerealis  had  therefore  little  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  Treviri  and  regaining  their  capital. 
[Tutor  ;  Valbntinus.]  While  be  was  stationed 
there  he  received  a  letter  from  Civilis  and  Classi- 
cus, informing  him  that  Vespasian  was  dead,  and 
offering  him  the  empire  of  the  Gauls.  Civilis  now 
wished  to  wait  for  succours  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
but  the  opinion  of  Tutor  and  Classicus  prevailed, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Mosella  in  which 
the  Romans,  though  at  first  almost  beaten,  gained 
a  complete  victory,  and  destroyed  the  enemy's 
camp.  Colonia  Agrippinensis  now  came  over  to 
the  Romans;  but  Civilis  and  Classicus  still  made  a 
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brave  stand.  The  Canninefates  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  a  Roman  fleet,  and  defeated  a  body 
of  the  Nervii,  who,  after  submitting  to  Fabius 
Priscus,  the  Roman  legate,  had  of  their  own  accord 
attacked  their  former  allies.  Having  renewed  his 
army  from  Germany,  Civilis  encamped  at  Vetera 
Castra,  whither  Cerealis  also  marched  with  increased 
forces,  both  leaders  being  eager  for  a  decisive  battle. 
It  was  soon  fought,  and  Cerealis  gained  the  victory 
by  the  treachery  of  a  Batavian  ;  but,  as  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  fleet,  the  Germans  escaped  across  the 
Rhine.  Here  Civilis  was  joined  by  reinforcements 
from  the  Chauci ;  and,  after  making,  with  Venn. 
Classicus,  and  Tutor,  one  more  effort  which  was 
partially  successful,  to  hold  his  ground  in  the  island 
of  the  Batavi,  he  was  again  defeated  by  Cerealis, 


and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine.  Emissaries 
were  sent  by  Cerealis  to  make  private  offers  of 
peace  to  the  Bataviana,  and  of  pardon  to  Civilis, 
who  found  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  sur- 
render. He  obtained  an  interview  with  Cerealis 
on  a  bridge  of  tbe  river  Vahalis.    The  History  of 


Tacitus  breaks  off  suddenly  just  after  the 

of  his  speech.    (Tac  Hi*,  iv.  12-37, 


54-79,  v.  14-26.  Joseph.  Bell.  JUL  rii.  4.  §  2; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  3.)  [P.S.] 

CLAN  IS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  beings. 
(Ov.  Met.  t.  140,  xiL  379.)  [L.  S.] 

CLARA,  DI'DIA,  daughter  of  the 
Didius  Julianua  and  his  wife  Manlia 


She  was  married  to  Cornelius  Repcntinus,  who  was 
appointed  praefectus  urbi  in  the  room  of  Flarius 


Sulpicianus;  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta 
her  father's  accession,  and  was  deprived  of  it  at 
his  death.  Her  effigy  appears  upon  coins,  bat 
these  are  of  great  rarity.  (Spartian.  Julian.  3,  8 ; 
EckheL,  vol  vii.  p.  151.)  [W.  R.] 


CLA'RIUS  (KAdpioi),  a  surname  of  ApoDX 
derived  from  his  celebrated  temple  at  Claros  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by  Manto, 
the  daughter  of  Tcircsias,  who,  after  the  conquest 
of  her  native  city  of  Thebes,  was  made  over  to  the 
Delphic  god,  and  was  then  sent  into  the  country, 
where  subsequently  Colophon  was  built  by  the 
Ionian*.  (Paus.  tu.  3.  §  1,  ix.  83.  §  1  ;  tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  54 ;  St  nib.  xiv.  p.  642 ;  Virg.  At*,  ui. 
360  ;  comp.  MuUer,  Dor.  ii.  2.  |  7.)  Clariusabo 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus  describing  him  as  the 
god  who  distributes  things  by  lot  (aAdpoi  or  a*f- 
pos,  Aeschyl.  Suppl.  860).  A  hill  near  Tegea  wsi 
sacred  to  Zeus  under  this  name.  (Paus.  viii.  » 
§4.)  [LS.] 

CLARUS,  a  cognomen  of  a  noble  Roman  fa- 
mily in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aers. 

1.  C.  Sbpticius  Clarus,  a  brother  of  No.  % 
and  an  uncle  of  No.  3,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  dedicated  to  him  hi* 
Epistles,  and  speaks  of  him  as  one  Mquo  nihil 
veriua,  nihil  simpliciua,  nihil  candidius,  nihil  Me- 
lius novit."  (Ep.  ii.  9.)  Several  of  Pliny's  Epis- 
tles are  addressed  to  him  (L  1,  15,  vii.  28,  viii.  I). 
Clarus  was  appointed  Praefectus  Praetorio  by  Ha- 
drian, but  removed  from  this  office  soon  afterwards, 
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karing,  like  moct  of  Hadrian's  other  friends,  in- 
coned  bit  suspicion.  (Spartian.  fladr.  9,  11,15.) 

2.  M.  Eavcrcs  Clarus,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, u  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (Ep.  iL  9),  as  a  man 
of  honour,  integrity,  and  learning,  and  well  skilled 
in  pleading  causes.  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Ernaos  Clarus  who  took  and  burnt  Seleoccia. 
in  conjunction  with  J  alios  Alexander,  in  A.  D.  115 
(Dion  Cast  lrriii.  30),  and  also  the  same  as  the 
M.  Erocius  Claras,  who  was  consul  suffectus  with 
Ti.  Jons*  Alexander,  in  a.  d.  117,  the  year  of 
Trajan's  death. 

1  Six.  Erocius  Clarus,  son  of  No.  2,  was 
a.'»  a  friend  of  Pliny,  who  obtained  for  him  from 
Trajan  the  lotus  davus,  which  admitted  him  to  the 
vuate,  subsequently  secured  the  quaestorship  for 
kmu  and  writes  a  letter  to  hi*  friend  ApoUinaris, 
requesting  his  assistance  in  canvassing  for  Erncios 
vho  was  then  aspiring  to  the  tribunate.  (Plin.  Ep. 
u.  9.)  A.  Gellius  speaks  of  him  as  a  contempo- 
rary, and  says  that  he  was  most  devoted  to  the 
«ady  of  ancient  literature  ;  we  also  learn  from  the 
suae  author  that  he  was  praefect  of  the  city,  and 
1  ad  been  twice  consul.  (GelL  vi.  6,  xiiL  17.)  The 
date  of  his  first  consulship  is  not  known,  bnt  we 
Mrs  from  Spartianus  (Sever.  1 ),  and  an  ancient 
uucription,  that  he  was  consul  a  second  time  in 
a.  d.  U6,  with  Cn.  Claudius  Severn*.  One  of 
Pliny  s  Epistles  (i.  15),  is  addressed  to  him. 

4.  C  Eaccius  Clarus,  consul  in  x.  D.  170, 
sith  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus  (Fast),  was  probably 
th*  son  of  No.  3,  and  the  same  as  the  Praefectus 
Vidlum  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  (1.  tit.  15.  s.  3. 
§"-•) 

5-  C  (J CTJCS)  ErUCXUS  CLARUS,  probably  the 
wa  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  a.  D.  1 93,  with  Q. 
^sros  Falco.  The  emperor  Commodus  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  both  consols,  as  they  entered 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  but  he  was 
umself  assassinated  on  the  preceding  day.  (Dion 
:*sk  lxviL  22  ;  Capitol.  Mas.  15.)  After  the 
ieath  of  Niger,  who  had  been  one  of  the  claimants 
o  the  vacant  throne,  Severus  wished  Clams  to 
uro  informer,  and  accuse  persons  falsely  of  having 
billed  Niger,  partly  with  the  view  of  destroying 
he  character  of  Clarus,  and  partly  that  the  well- 
n*wn  integrity  of  Clarus  might  give  an  appcar- 
we  of  justice  to  the  unjust  judgments  that 
«ght  be  pronounced.  But  as  Clarus  refused  to 
"charge  this  disgraceful  office,  he  was  put  to 
«th  by  Severn*.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  9;  Spartian. 
nxr.  13.) 

CLA'SSICUS,  JULIUS,  a  Trevir,  was  prefect 
an  ,ila  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  army  on  the 
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iiine,  under  Vitelline,  A.  n.  69  (Tac  Hist  iL  14), 
td  afterward*  joined  Civili*  at  the  head  of  some 
the  Treviri  in  bis  rebellion  against  the  Romans, 
o.  70.  During  the  first  part  of  the  war  with 
rilis,  the  Treviri,  like  the  rest  of  GauL  remained 
m  to  the  Roman*.  They  even  fortified  their 
rders,  and  opposed  the  Germans  in  great  battles, 
ac  //ssC  iv.  37.)  But  when  the  news  of  Vitel- 
s's  death  reached  Gaul  (a.  n.  70),  there  arose  a 
that  the  chiefs  of  Gaul  had  secretly  taken 


oath  to  avail  themselves  of  the  civil  discords  of 
me  for  the  recovery  of  their  independence, 
ere  was,  however,  no  open  sign  of  rebellion  till 
>r  the  death  of  Hordbonius  Flaccus,  when 
angers  began  to  pass  between  Civili*  and 
a>icua,  who  was  still  commanding  an  a/a  of 
in  the  army  of  Vocula.   He  was  des- 


cended from  a  family  of  royal  blood  and  of  renown 
both  in  peace  and  war,  and  through  his  ancestors 
he  accounted  himself  rather  an  enemy  than  an  ally 
of  the  Roman  people.  His  conspiracy  was  shared 
by  Julius  Tutor,  a  Treviran,  and  Julius  Sabi- 
NU8,  a  Lingon.  Thov  met,  with  some  Treviran* 
and  a  few  Ubii  and  Tungri,  in  a  house  at  Colonia 
Agrippinen* is ;  and,  having  resolved  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  to  seduce  the  Roman  legions, 
and  to  kill  the  legates,  they  sent  emissaries  to 
rouse  the  Gauls.  Vocula  was  warned  of  the  plot, 
but  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  crush  it.  He 
even  suffered  himself  to  be  enticed  by  the  conspi- 
rator* to  leave  his  camp  at  Colonia  and  to  march 
against  Civilis,  who  was  besieging  Vetera  Castra. 
The  array  was  not  far  from  this  place,  when  Clas- 
sicus  and  Tutor,  having  communicated  privately 
with  the  Germans,  drew  off  their  forces  and  formed 
a  separate  camp.  Vocula,  after  attempting  in  vain 
to  gain  them  back,  retired  to  Novesium.  They 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  length 
persuaded  the  disaffected  soldier*  of  Vocula  to 
mutiny  against  him  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  mu- 
tiny Classicus  sent  into  the  camp  a  deserter  named 
Aemilius  Longus,  who  murdered  Vocula.  Classi- 
cus then  entered  the  camp,  bearing  the  insignia  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  compelled  the  soldiers  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  empire  of  Gaul  (pro  imperio 
Gtilliarum).  The  command  was  now  divided  be- 
tween Classicus  and  Tutor;  and  Classicus  sent 
the  worst  disposed  of  the  captured  Roman  soldier* 
to  induce  the  legions  who  were  besieged  in  Vetera 
Castra  to  surrender  and  to  take  the  same  oath. 
The  further  progress  of  the  war  is  related  under 
Civilis.  The  last  mention  of  Classicus  is  when 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  with  Civilis  after  his  defeat 
by  Cerealis,  and  aided  him  in  his  List  effort  in  the 
island  of  the  BatavL  (Tac  Hid.  iv.  54—79,  v. 
19—22.)  [P.S.] 

CLAU'DIA.  1.  Five  of  this  name  were  daugh- 
ters of  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  censor  b.  c.  312. 
[Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  10.)  It  is  related  of  one 
of  them,  that,  being  thronged  by  the  people  as  she 
was  returning  home  from  the  games,  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  her  brother  PubLus  had  been  alive, 
that  he  might  again  lose  a  fleet,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  the  populace.  For  this  she  was  fined  by 
the  plebeian  aediles,  B.  c.  246.  (Liv.  xix.;  Valer. 
Max.  viiL,  1.  §  4 ;  Sueton.  Tib,  2 ;  GelL  x.  6.) 

2.  Claudia  Quinta  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No. 
18],  probably  the  sister  of  App.  Claudius  Pulcher 
[Claudius,  No.  17],  and  grand-daughter  of  App. 
Claudius  Caecus.  Her  fame  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  transportation  of  the  image  of  Cybele 
from  Pessinus  to  Rome.  The  vessel  conveying  the 
image  had  stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  soothsayers  announced  that  only 
a  chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia,  who  had 
been  accused  of  incontinency,  stepped  forward  from 
among  the  matrons  who  had  accompanied  Scipio  to 
Ostia  to  receive  the  image,  and  after  calling  upon 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  innocence,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.  (Liv.  xxix.  1 4 ;  Ov.  Fasti, 
iv.  305,  &c. ;  Cic  de  Harmtp.  Bern.  1 3 :  VaL  Max. 
L8.  $  11;  Plin./7.JV.  viL  35.) 

3.  Claudia  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  19], 
daughter  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  17]. 
She  was  married  to  Pacuvius  Calaviu*  of  Capua. 
(Liv.  xxiiL  2.) 
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4.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  30],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  25],  wa»  one  of  the 
ratal  virgin*.  (Cic  pro  Cadia,  1 4 ;  Val.  Max. 
t.  4.  §  6.; 

5.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  31],  sister  of  No.  4, 
was  married  to  Tib.  Gracchus.  (Plut  Tib.Gracck.4.) 

6.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  37],  daughter  of 
C.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  29],  married  Q.  Marcius 
Philippu*.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  32.) 

7.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  41],  eldest  sister  of 
P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  the  enemy  of  Cicero  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  i.  9),  married  Q.  Marcius  Rex.  (Plut  Cic. 
29;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  17.)  She  is  said  to  have 
been  debauched  by  her  brother  Publius.  (Plut. 
Cic  29 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  9.)     For  a  discussion 

the  number  of  sisters  Clodius  had,  see 
vol.  ii.  p.  374,  &c 

8.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  42],  the  second  of  the 
three  sisters  of  P.  Clodius,  and  older  than  her  bro- 
ther. (Cic  pro Cad.  15.)  She  was  married  to  Q.  Me- 
tellus  Celer,  but  became  infamous  for  her  debauch- 
eries (Cic.  I.e.  14 ),  which  so  destroyed  all  domestic 
peace,  that,  as  Cicero  says  (ad  Att.  ii.  1 ),  she  was 
at  open  war  with  her  husband,  and,  on  his  sudden 
death,  she  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him. 
During  her  husband's  lifetime  she  had  wished  to 
form  a  connexion  with  Cicero,  and,  being  slighted 
by  him,  revenged  herself  by  exciting  her  brother 
Publius  against  him,  and  during  his  exile  annoyed 
his  family.  (Pro  Cad.  20,  ad  Att.  ii.  12 ;  Plut  Cic 
29.)  Among  her  paramours  was  M.  Caelius,  who 
after  a  time  left  her.  To  revenge  herself,  she  insti- 
gated Atratinus  to  charge  him  with  having  borrowed 
money  of  her  to  hire  assassins  to  murder  Dio,  the 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolemaeus  Auletes, 
and  with  having  attempted  to  poison  Clodia  herself. 
Crassus  and  Cicero  spoke  in  defence  of  Caelius, 
who  was  acquitted.  Cicero  in  his  speech  repre- 
sents Clodia  aa  a  woman  of  moat  abandoned  cha- 
racter, and  charges  her  with  having  carried  on  an 
incestuous  intrigue  with  her  brother  Publius.  (Pro 
Cad.  14—20,  32.)  The  nickname  Quadrantaria 
was  often  applied  to  her.  (Pro  Cad.  26  ;  Quintil. 
viii.  6.  §  53.)  Cicero  in  his  letters  frequently  calls 
her  Boomr.  (Ad  Att  ii.  9,  12,  14.)  Either  this 
Clodia,  or  her  youngest  sister,  was  alive  in  B.  c.  44. 
(Ad  Att.  xiv.  8.) 

9.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  43],  the  youngest 
sister  of  P.  Clodius,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus,  before  his  election  to  the  consulship  in 
B.  c  74.  (Plut.  LucuIL  21,  34,  38 ;  Varr.  H.  H. 
iit.  16.  §  1.)  After  his  return  from  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  Lucullus  separated  from  her,  on  account 
of  her  infidelity,  and  in  n.  a  61  brought  her  to  trial 
for  an  incestuous  amour  with  her  brother  P.  Clo- 
dius. (Plut  Lucuil  34,  38  ;  Cic.  pro  Mil,  27,  ad 
Fam.  L  9.) 

10.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  44],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  38],  was  married  to 
Cn.  Pompeius,  the  elder  son  of  the  triumvir.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  iL  13,  iii.  4,  11  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60.) 

11.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  45),  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  married  to  M.  Brutus,  who  sepa- 
rated from  her  in  B.  c.  45.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  4, 
ad  AtL  xiii.  9,  10,  Brut.  77,  94.) 

12.  Clodia  [Stemma,  No.  49],  daughter  of  P. 
Clodius,  was  betrothed  in  a  c.  43  to  Octavianus 

Augustus),  who,  however,  never  regarded  her  as 
is  wife,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Pcrusinian 
war  sent  her  back  to  her  mother  Fulvia.  (Suet. 
Aug.  62 ;  Dion  Caw.  xlviii.  5.) 
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13.  Claudia  Pulchra,  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  26,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
accusation  of  Agrippina,  she  was  brought  to  trial 
by  Domitius  Aper,  and  convicted  of  adultery,  poi- 
soning, and  conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  (  ac 
Ann.  iv.  52;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  19.)  She  is  the  last 
member  of  this  family  whose  name  occurs  in  his- 
tory. 

1 4.  Claudia,  called  by  Suetonius  (CWio.  12) 
Jukia  Claudilla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Junius 
Silanus,  and  was  married  to  Caligula,  according  to 
Dion  Cassias  (Iviii.  25)  in  a.  d.  35.  (Tac  n, 
20,  45.) 

15.  Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius I.  by  his  wife  Plautia  Urgulanilla.  (Suet 
(laud.  27.) 

16.  Claudia,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Plaa- 
tia  Urgulanilla,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudia*  L 
and  his  freedman  Boter  (Suet  Claud.  27),  wis  ex- 
posed by  the  command  of  Claudius. 

17.  Claudia  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Nero  by  his  wife  Poppaea  Sabina.  Sbe 
died  young.  (Suet  Ner.  35.)  IC.  P.  M.) 

CLAUDIA,  daughter  of  Crispus  the  brother 
of  Claudius  Gothicus,  wife  of  Eutropins,  mother 
of  Constantius  and  grandmother  of  Constantiae 
the  Great    (TrebelL  PolL  Claud.  13.)    [W.  R-] 

CLAUDIA  GENS,  patrician  and  pkbeisn. 
The  patrician  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
came  to  Rome  in  B.  c  504,  when  they  were  receiv- 
ed among  the  patricians,  [Claudius,  No.  1.]  Tlx 
patrician  Claudii  bear  various  surnames,  as  Cataa, 
Comdex,  Ceniho,  CVxum*,  Pulcher,  Reguum**,  and 
Sabimu,  the  two  latter  of  which,  though  applicabk 
to  all  of  the  gens,  were  seldom  used,  when  there 
was  also  a  more  definite  cognomen.  But  as  the-*? 
surnames  did  not  mark  distinct  families,  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  patrician  Claudii  is  given  under 
Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  the 
cognomen  Nkro,  since  they  are  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

The  surnames  of  the  plebeian  Claudii  sre 
Askllus,  Cani.na,  Ckntumalur,  Cicero,  Fli- 
mkn,  and  Marckllus,  of  which  the  last  is  by  far 
the  most  celebrated. 

The  patrician  Claudii  were  noted  for  their  pridt 
and  arrogance,  and  intense  hatred  of  the  com- 
monalty. **  That  house  during  the  course  of  cen- 
turies produced  several  very  eminent,  few  great 
men ;  hardly  a  single  noble-minded  one.  In  aD 
ages  it  distinguished  itself  alike  by  a  spirit  of 
haughty  defiance,  by  disdain  for  the  laws,  and 
iron  hardness  of  heart"  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  599  ) 
The  praenoroen  Lucius  was  avoided  after  two  of 
that  name  had  dishonoured  it  the  one  by  robbery, 
the  other  by  murder.  (Sueton.  Tib.  1.)  Ths 
honours  and  public  offices  borne  by  members  of 
this  gens  are  enumerated  by  Suetonius. 
During  the  republic  no  patrician  Claudius  adopted 
one  of  another  gens :  the  emperor  Claudius  was 
the  first  who  broke  through  this  custom  by  adopt- 
ing L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  afterwards  ths 
emperor  Nero.  (Suet  Claud.  39  ;  Tac.  A**.  xii> 
25.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  last  of 
the  Latin  classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosios 
and  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  Our  know- 
ledge of  his  personal  history  is  very  limited.  That 
he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria  seems  to  be  satis- 
factorily established  from  the  direct  testimony  ™ 
Suidas,  corroborated  by  an  allusion  in  ijidonins 
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Apollinaris  (EpitU  ix.  13),  and  certain  expressions  I 
in  his  own  works  (e.  g.  Epist.  v.  3,  i.  39,  56).  It 
has  been  maintained  by  »orae  that  he  was  a  Gaul, 
and  by  others  that  he  was  a  Spaniard ;  but  neither 
of  these  positions  is  supported  by  even  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  while  the  opinion  advanced  by  Pe- 
trarch and  Politian,  that  he  was  of  Florentine  ex- 
traction, arose  from  their  confounding  the  Florett- 
tuuu  addressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Ruptua  Proserpina*^  and  who  was 
pnirfectus  urfti  in  a.  o.  396,  with  the  name  of 
their  native  city.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
parentage,  education,  and  early  career  of  Claudian, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  quitted 
his  country.  We  find  him  at  Rome  in  395,  when 
he  composed  his  panegyric  on  the  consulate  of  Pro- 
binus  and  Olybrius.  He  appears  to  have  culti- 
vated poetry  previously,  but  this  was  his  first 
essay  in  Latin  verse,  and  the  success  by  which  it 
was  attended  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Grecian 
for  the  Roman  muse.  {Epist.  iv.  13.)  During 
the  five  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  he  was  absent  from  Rome, 
attached,  it  would  appear,  to  the  retinue  of  Stilicho 
{de  Con*.  Stilick.  praef.  23),  under  whose  special 
protection  he  seems  to  have  been  received  almost 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  poem 
noticed  above.  We  say  after y  because  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  name  of  the  all-powerful  Vandal 
in  that  composition,  where  it  might  have  been 
most  naturally  and  appropriately  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  the  exploits  of  Theodosius,  while 
on  all  subsequent  occasions  he  eagerly  avails  him- 
self of  every  pretext  for  sounding  the  praises  of  his 
patron,  and  expressing  his  own  fervent  devotion. 
Nor  was  he  less  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of 
Serena  than  to  the  influence  of  her  husband.  He 
owed,  it  is  true,  his  court  favour  and  preferment  to 
the  latter,  but  by  the  interposition  of  the  former 
he  gained  his  African  bride,  whose  parents,  al- 
though they  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
«uit  of  a  poor  poet,  were  unable  to  resist  the  solici- 
tations of  the  niece  of  Theodosius,  the  wife  of  the 
general  who  ruled  the  ruler  of  the  empire.  The 
following  inscription,  discovered  at  Rome  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  informs  us  that  a  statue  of 
Claudian  was  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius  at  the  request  of  the 
senate,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  titles  of  Natarim 
and  Tnbunmt,  but  the  nature  of  the  office,  whether 
civil  or  military,  denoted  by  the  latter  appellation 
ire  are  unable  to  determine : — 

Cl.  Claudiani  V.  C  Cl.  Claudiano  V.  C. 

TR4BCNO  BT  KOTARIO  1NTBR  CBTKRAS  V1GRNTS8 
ARTBS  PRABGLORIOStSSIMO  PORTA  RUM  I.1CKT  AD 
MSMORIAM  SKMP1T1RNAM  CARM1NA  AB  XODRlf 
SCRIPT  A  SUPPICIAXT  ADTAMRN  TXSTIMONI1  GRA- 
TIA ob  judicu  sui  pidbm  DD.  NN.  Arcadiits 

ST  HONORICS  P1LICIS81MI  AC  DOCTTS&UI1  1MPB- 
KATORB8  8BNATU  PRTRNTB  STAT  I' AM  IN  PORO 
DIVt  TraJANI  RRIG1  COLLOCARIQUB  Jl'SSBRCNT. 

The  close  of  Claudian  a  career  is  enveloped  in 
the  same  obscurity  as  its  commencement.  The 
last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings  is  to  the  6th 
consulship  of  Honorius,  which  belongs  to  the  year 
404.  That  be  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Stilicho,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
408,  and  may  have  retired  to  end  his  days  in  his 
native  country,  is  a  probable  conjecture,  but  no- 
thing more.  The  idea  that  be  at  this  time  became 
exposed  to  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  and  vindic- 
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tive  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  wit,  and  who  with  cruel  vigilance  had 
watched  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge, 
has  been  adopted  by  Gibbon  with  less  than  bis 
usual  caution.  It  rests  upon  two  assumptions 
alike  incapable  of  proof— first,  that  by  Pharva, 
whose  indefatigable  rapacity  is  contrasted  in  an  epi- 
gram (xxx.)  with  the  lethargic  indolence  of  Mal- 
lius,  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  praetorian 
prefect,  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  palinode  which  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  epistles  refers  to  that  effusion,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person. 

The  religion  of  Claudian,  as  well  as  that  of 
Appuleius,  Ausonius,  and  many  of  the  later  Latin 
writers,  has  been  a  theme  of  frequent  controversy. 
There  is,  however,  little  cause  for  doubt  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  explicit  testimony  of  St. 
Augustin  {de  Civ.  Det\  v.  26),  who  declares  that 
he  was  "a  Christi  nomine  alien  us,"  and  of  Orosius, 
who  designates  him  as  **  Poeta  quidem  eximius 
ted  paganus  pervicacissimus."  The  argument  for 
his  Christianity  derived  from  an  ambiguous  expres- 
sion, interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  unity  of 
God  fiu.  Cmu.  Honor.  96),  is  manifestly  frivolous, 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  appended  to  most 
editions  of  his  works  are  confessedly  spurious. 
That  his  conscience  may  have  had  all  the  pliancy 
of  indifference  on  religious  topics  is  probable 
enough,  but  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  adduce 
against  the  positive  assertions  of  his  Christian  con- 
temporaries. 

The  works  of  Claudian  now  extant  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Three  panegyrics  on  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius  respectively. 

2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria. 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  lays  on  the  same  subject. 

4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius,  with  which  is  interwoven  a  description 
of  the  exploits  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  5.  The 
praises  of  Stilicho,  in  two  books,  and  a  panegyric 
on  bis  consulship,  in  one  book.  6.  The  praises  of 
Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho  :  this  piece  is  mutilated 
or  was  left  unfinished.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the 
consulship  of  Flavius  Mallius  Theodoras.  8.  The 
Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Celerina.  9.  An 
invective  against  Rufinus,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
invective  against  Eutropius,  in  two  books.  11.  De 
Beilo  (Sildonico,  the  first  book  of  an  historical  poem 
on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo.  12.  De  Bdlo 
G'efMD,  an  historical  poem  on  the  successful  cam- 
paign of  Stilicho  against  AUric  and  the  Goths, 
concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pollen  tia.  13.  /tap- 
tut  Proterpvtae,  three  books  of  an  unfinished  epic 
on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  Gigantomachia,  a 
fragment  extending  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
lines  only.  1 5.  Ten  lines  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  perhaps  a  translation  by  some  other 
hand  from  the  former.  16.  Five  short  epistles; 
the  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  prayer,  imploring  for- 
giveness for  some  petulant  attack.  It  is  usually 
inscribed  "Deprecatio  ad  Hadrianum  Praefectum 
Practorio,"  but  from  the  variations  in  the  manu- 
scripts this  title  appears  to  be  merely  the  guess  of 
some  transcriber.  The  remaining  four,  which  are 
very  brief,  are  addressed — to  Serena,  to  Olybrius, 
to  Probinus,  to  Gennadius.  1 7.  EidyiUa,  a  col- 
lection of  seven  poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected 
with  natural  history,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  titles, 
I'hr*niry  Hystris,  Torpedo,  AViut,  Magma,  Apomi*, 
De  Piu  FrxUHUs.    1 8.  A  collection  of  short  occa- 
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sional  pieces*  in  Greek  as  well  a*  Latin,  com  pro- 
bended  under  the  general  title  of  Epifframmata.  The 
Christian  hymns  to  be  found  among  these  in  most 
editions  are,  as  we  have  observed  above,  certainly 
spurious.  19.  Lastly,  we  have  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  lines  entitled  "Lathes  //trea/a but 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  resemblance  in 
style,  we  have  no  ground  for  attributing  them  to 
Claudian. 

The  measure  employed  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  compositions  is  the  heroic  hexameter.  The 
short  prologues  prefixed  to  many  of  the  longer 
poems  are  in  elegiacs,  and  so  also  are  the  last  four 
epistles,  the  last  two  idylls,  and  most  of  the  epi- 
grams. The  first  of  the  Fescennines  is  a  system 
of  Alcaic  hendecasyllabics ;  the  second  is  in  a 
stania  of  five  lines,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  fourth  is  a  pure 
choriambic  dimeter,  and  the  fifth  a  trochaic  dimeter 
brachycatalectic ;  the  third  is  a  system  of  anapaestic 
dimeters  acatalectic ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  system  of 
choriambic  trimeters  acatalectic 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  first  thir- 
teen articles  in  the  above  catalogue,  constituting  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  works  of  Ciau- 
dian, although  some  of  them  differ  from  the  rest 
and  from  each  other  in  form,  belong  essentially  to 
one  class  of  poems,  being  such  as  would  be  exacted 
from  a  lauivatc  as  the  price  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  The  object  in  view  is  the  same  in  all — 
all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  all  are  declamations  in 
verse  devoted  either  professedly  or  virtually  to  the 
glorification  of  the  emperor,  his  connexions  and 
favourites,  and  to  the  degradation  of  their  foes. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  while  we  discuss  the 
merits  and  defects  of  our  author,  and  compare  him 
with  those  who  went  before,  that  although  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  flatterers  as  well  as  he,  yet  their 
strains  were  addressed  to  very  different  ears. 
When  they,  after  entering  upon  some  theme  appa- 
rently far  removed  from  any  courtly  train  of 
thought,  by  some  seemingly  natural  although  un- 
expected transition  seemed  as  it  were  compelled  to 
trace  a  resemblance  between  their  royal  benefactor 
and  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  they 
well  knew  that  their  skill  would  be  appreciated  by 
their  cultivated  hearers,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
compliment  would  be  enhanced  by  the  dexterous 
delicacy  with  which  it  was  administered.  But 
such  refinements  were  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
**  purple- born"  despots  of  the  fifth  century  and 
their  half-barbarous  retainers.  Their  appetite  for 
praise  was  craving  and  coarse.  If  the  adulation 
was  presented  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cared 
little  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  seasoned,  or 
the  form  under  which  it  was  served  up.  Hence 
there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment;  no  veil  is 
thought  requisite  to  shroud  the  real  nature  and 
object  of  these  panegyrics.  All  is  broad,  direct, 
and  palpable.  The  subject  is  in  each  case  boldly 
and  fully  proposed  at  the  commencement,  and  fol- 
lowed out  steadily  to  the  end.  The  determination 
to  praise  everything  and  the  fear  lest  something 
should  be  left  unpraised,  naturally  lead  to  a  syste- 
matic and  formal  division  of  the  subject;  and  hence 
the  career  of  each  individual  is  commonly  traced 
upwards  from  the  cradle,  and  in  the  case  of  Stilicho 
separate  sections  are  allotted  to  his  warlike,  his 
peaceful,  and  his  magisterial  virtues, — the  poet 
warning  his  readers  of  the  transition  from  one  sub- 
division to  another  with  the  same  care  as  when  an 
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accurate  lecturer  discriminates  the  severs!  beads  of 
his  discourse.  It  can  scarcely  be  argued,  however, 
that  the  absence  of  all  reserve  rendered  the  task 
more  easy.  The  ingenuity  of  the  author  is  severely 
taxed  by  other  considerations,  with  this  ditsdvsn- 
tage,  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  admire  his  skill  in  hiding  the  uglines*  of 
his  idol  within  the  folds  of  the  rich  garment  with 
which  it  is  invested,  so  are  we  constrained  to  loathe 
his  servile  hypocrisy  and  laugh  at  his  unblush^ 
falsehood.  It  was  indeed  hard  to  be  called  upon 
to  vaunt  the  glories  of  an  empire  which  was  crum- 
bling away  day  by  day  from  the  grasp  of  it*  feeble 
rulers  ;  it  was  harder  still  to  be  forced  to  prove  a 
child  of  nine  years  old,  at  which  age  Honorius  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augustus,  to  be  a  model  of  wu- 
dom  and  kingly  virtue,  and  to  blaxon  the  military 
exploits  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had  never  seen  an 
enemy  except  in  chains;  and  hardest  of  all  to  be 
constrained  to  encircle  with  a  halo  of  divine  per- 
fections a  selfish  Vandal  like  Stilicho,  To  talk  of 
the  historical  value  of  such  works  as  the  Brll** 
Uildonicum  and  the  Ihllum  Getieum  is  sheer  folly. 
Wherever  we  have  access  to  other  sources  of  in- 
formation, we  discover  at  once  that  many 
have  been  altogether  suppressed,  and  many  others 
distorted  and  falsely  coloured  ;  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  any  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
the  narrator  in  regard  to  those  incidents  not  else- 
where recorded. 

The  simple  fact  that  pieces  composed  under  such 
circumstances,  to  serve  such  temporary  and  on- 
worthy  purposes,  have  been  read,  studied,  admired, 
and  even  held  up  as  models,  ever  since  the  revival 
of  letters,  is  in  itself  no  mean  tribute  to  the  powers 
of  their  author.  Nor  can  we  hesitate  to  pronounce 
him  a  highly-gifted  man.  Deeply  versed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptian  schools,  possessing  a  mo-.s 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man  and  of 
the  physical  world,  of  the  legends  of  mythokn?. 
and  of  the  moral  and  theological  speculation*  d 
the  different  philosophical  the  power 

to  light  up  this  mass  of  learning  by  the  fire  of  s 
brilliant  imagination,  and  to  concentrate  it  upon 
the  objects  of  his  adulation  as  it  streamed  forth  is 
a  flashing  flood  of  rhetoric.  The  whole  host  of 
heaven  and  every  nation  and  region  of  the  earth 
are  called  upon  to  aid  in  extolling  his  patron,  the 
prince,  and  their  satellites;  on  the  other  hand, an 
infernal  Pantheon  of  demons  and  furies  with  all 
the  horrors  of  Styx  and  Tartarus,  are  evoked  s» 
the  allies  and  tormentors  of  a  Rufinus,  and  all 
nature  is  ransacked  for  foul  and  loathsome  images 
to  body  forth  the  mental  and  corporeal  deformity 
of  the  eunuch  consul.  His  diction  is  highly  bril- 
liant, although  sometimes  shining  with  the  glitter 
of  tinsel  ornaments;  his  similes  and  illustrations 
are  elaborated  with  great  skill,  but  the  marks  of 
toil  are  frequently  too  visible.  His  versification  it 
highly  sonorous,  but  is  deficient  in  variety;  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  cadences,  although 
in  themselves  melodious  palls  upon  tbe  ear.  Hit 
command  of  the  language  is  perfect ;  and  although 
the  minute  critic  may  fancy  that  be  detects  some 
traces  of  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  bard,  yet  in 
point  of  style  neither  Lucan  nor  Statius  need  be 
ashamed  to  own  him  as  their  equal.  His  powers 
appear  to  greatest  advantage  in  description.  His 
pictures  often  approach  perfection,  combining  tbe 
softness  and  rich  glow  of  the  Italian  with  the 
force  and  reality  of  the  Dutch  school. 
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We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  from  which  we  might  expect  to  form 
the  moat  favourable  estimate  of  his  genius,  for  here 
at  least  it  had  fair  and  free  scope,  untrammeled  by 
the  fetters  which  cramped  its  energies  in  panegyric 
But,  although  these  causes  of  embarrassment  are 
removed,  we  do  not  find  the  result  anticipated. 
If  we  become  familiar  with  his  other  works  in  the 
first  instance,  we  rise  with  a  feeling  df  disappoint- 
ment from  the  perusal  of  this.  We  find,  it  is  true, 
the  same  animated  descriptions  and  harmonious 
numbers ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  details,  of  sustained  interest  in 
the  action,  and  of  combination  in  the  different 
members,  which  gives  a  fragmentary  character  to 
the  whole,  and  causes  it  to  be  read  with  much 
greater  pleasure  in  extracts  than  continuously. 
The  subject,  although  grand  in  itself,  is  injudi- 
ciously handled ;  for,  all  the  characters  being  gods, 
it  is  impossible  to  invest  their  proceedings  with 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  struggling  and  suf- 
fering humanity.  The  impression  produced  by  the 
commencement  is  singularly  unfortunate.  The 
rage  of  the  King  of  Shades  that  he  alone  of  gods 
is  a  stranger  to  matrimonial  bliss,  his  determina- 
tion to  war  against  heaven  that  he  may  avenge  his 
wrongs,  the  mustering  and  marshalling  of  the 
Titans  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  for  battle 
against  Jupiter,  are  figured  forth  with  great  dignity 
and  pomp ;  but  when  we  find  this  terrific  tem- 
pest at  once  quelled  by  the  very  simple  and  sensi- 
ble suggestion  of  old  Lachesis,  that  he  might  pro- 
bobiy  obtain  a  wife,  if  he  chose  to  ask  for  one,  the 
whole  scene  is  converted  into  a  burlesque,  and  the 
absurdity  is  if  possible  heightened  by  the  bluster- 
ing harangue  of  Pluto  to  the  herald.  Mercury. 
Throughout  this  poem,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
works  of  Claudian,  we  lament  the  absence  not  only 
of  true  sublimity  but  of  simple  nature  and  of  real 
feeling  :  our  imagination  is  often  excited,  our  intel- 
lect is  often  gratified  ;  but  our  nobler  energies  are 
never  awakened ;  no  cord  of  tenderness  is  struck, 
no  kindly  sympathy  is  enlisted;  our  hearts  arc 
never  softened. 

Of  the  Idylls  we  need  hardly  say  anything ; 
little  could  be  expected  from  the  subjects :  they 
may  be  regarded  as  clever  essays  in  versification, 
and  nothing  more.  The  best  is  that  in  which  the 
hot  springs  of  Aponus  are  described.  The  Fescen- 
nine  verses  display  considerable  lightness  and 
grace ;  the  epigrams,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  which  are  neatly  and  pointedly  expressed,  are 
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The  Editio  Princeps  of  Claudian  was  printed  at 
Yicenza  by  Jacobus  Dusenius,  fbl.,  1482,  under 
the  editorial  inspection  of  Barnabas  Celsanus.  and 
appears  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  MS. 
from  which  it  was  taken.  Several  of  the  smaller 
poems  are  wanting.  The  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Parma  by  Angelus  Ugnlctus,  4 to.,  1493, 
superintended  by  Thadaeus,  who  made  use  of 
several  MSS.  for  emending  the  text,  especially  one 
obtained  from  Holland.  Here  first  we  find  the 
epigrams,  the  Epithalamium  of  Palladia*  and  Se- 
rena, the  epistles  to  Serena  and  to  Hadrian,  the 
Aponus,  and  the  Oigantomacbia,  The  edition 
printed  at  Vienna  by  Hieronyraus  Victor  and  Jo- 
annes Singrenius,  4to.,  1510,  with  a  text  newly 
revised  by  Joannes  Camera,  is  the  first  which  con- 
tains the  Landes  Herculis,  In  Sirenas,  La  us  Christi, 
uid  Muacula  Christi.   The  first  truly  critical  edi- 


tion was  that  of  Theod.  Pulmannus,  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Plan  tin  us,  1 6mo.,  1571,  including  the 
notes  of  Delrio.  The  second  edition  of  Caspar 
Barthius,  Francf.  and  Hamburg.  1650  and  1654, 
4to.,  boasts  of  being  completed  with  the  aid  of 
seventeen  MSS.,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  volu- 
minous commentary;  but  the  notcB  arc  heavy,  and 
the  typography  very  incorrect.  The  edition  of 
Gesner,  Lips.  1759,  is  a  useful  one;  but  by  far 
the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  the 
younger  Burmann,  Amst  1760,  forming  one  of  the 
series  of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Classics,  in  4 to.  An 
edition  was  commenced  by  O.  L.  Konig,  and  one 
volume  published  in  1808  (Gotting.),  but  the  work 
did  not  proceed  farther. 

The  *  Raptus  Proaerpinae"  was  published  sepa- 
rately, under  the  title  "  Claudiani  de  Kaptu  Pro- 
serpinae Tragoediae  duae,n  at  Utrecht,  by  ICeteluer 
and  Leempt,  apparently  several  years  before  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  noticed 
above,  and  three  other  editions  of  the  same  poem 
belong  to  the  same  early  period,  although  neither 
the  names  of  the  printers  nor  the  precise  dates  can 
be  ascertained. 

We  hare  a  complete  metrical  translation  of  the 
whole  works  of  Claudian  by  A.  Hawkins,  2  vols. 
8vo«,  Lond.  1817  ;  and  there  are  also  several  Eng- 
lish translations  of  many  of  the  separate  pieces,  few 
of  which  are  of  any  merit.  [W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  (KAotAioros),  the  author  of 
five  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck, 
Anal.  ii.  p.  447  ;  Jacobs,  iiL  p.  153),  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  the 
same  name ;  but  this  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
titles  and  contents  of  two  additional  epigrams,  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  are  ad- 
dressed -to  the  Saviour,-  and  which  shew  that  their 
author  was  a  Christian.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.o.p.  AittAol. 
Grate.  xiiL  pp.  615 — 617.)  He  is  probably  the 
poet  whom  Evagrius  {Hid.  Rod,  i.  19)  mentions 
as  flourishing  under  Theodosius  II.,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  408—450.  The  Gu/aniomadia,  of  which  a 
fragment  still  exists  (Iriarte,  CaiaL  MSS.  Matrii. 
p.  215),  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
poet,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  this  one.  He  wrote 
also,  according  to  the  Scholia  on  the  Vatican  MS., 
poems  on  the  history  of  certain  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  wirpia  Tofxrov,  'Antfltpfov,  Bnpvrov, 
Nurafar,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was 
a  native  of  that  part  of  Asia.  (Jacobs,  Antk.  Grate 
xiii.  p.  872.)  fP.  S.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  ECDI'DIUS  MAMERTUS. 
[Mamirtus,] 

CLAU'DIUS,  patrician.    [Claudia  Gins.] 

1.  A  pp.  Claudius  Sabinus  Rbgillensik,  a 
Sabine  of  the  town  of  Rcgiilum  or  Regilli,  who  in 
his  own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus 
(or,  according  to  some,  Atta  Claudius ;  Dionysius 
calls  him  Tiros  KAsu&toi),  being  the  advocate  of 
peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commonwealth,  and  being  vehemently 
opposed  by  most  of  his  countrymen,  withdrew 
with  a  large  train  of  followers  to  Rome,  (a  c.  504.) 
He  was  forthwith  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
patricians,  and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  as- 
signed to  his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a 
new  tribe,  called  the  Claudian.  (Liv.  ii  16,  iv.  3, 
x,  8;  Dionys.  v.  40,  xL  15;  Saeton.  TO.  1;  Tac. 
Ann.  xL  24,  xii.  25;  Niebohr,  i.  p.  560.)  Ha 
exhibited  the  characteristics  which  marked  his 
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Struma  Clacdiorum. 


1.  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Hocillciuis  Co*,  b.  a  495. 

 I  .  


I 

%  App.  Claud.  Sabinua, 
Cot.  a  c  471. 
I 

4.  App.  Claud.  Crassus,  Decemvir  a  c,  451. 

I 


I 

S.  C.  Claud.  Sabinut, 
Co*,  a  c.  460. 


5.  App.  Claud.  Crass  us, 
Trib.  Mil.  a  c.  424. 

7.  App.  Claud. 


I 

6.  P.  Claud.  Craasus. 


Tnb.  Mil.  h  i 
,  C.  Claud. 


8.  App.  Claud. 
Dice  a.  c.  362,  Cob.  a  &  349. 


I 


Diet.  a  c  337. 


10.  App.  Claudfcae      Ons.  ». 

 L 


11.  App.  Claud. 'caudex,  Co*,  a  c  264. 


1  App.  CI.  Craa-  1 3.  P.  CL  Pulcher,  14.  C.C1.  Cento,  15.Tib.CL  16.  Cbndiae 
»u*,Co«.ac.'2(i8.         Cot.  a  c  249.  Co*.ac.  240.  Nero. 

I   I  


17.  App.  CL  Pulcber, 
Cot.  a  c  212. 

I 


18. 


Quinta. 


(C.  Cl.'cento.)? 


19.  CUudin.  Mar-   20.  App.  CI.   21.  P.  CL  Pulcher,   22.  C.  CI.  Pulcber,      23.  C.  CL  24.Ap.CL 
ried  Pacuviut        Pulcher.        Co*,  a  c.  184.  Cot.B.c.177. 


(■alaviu*. 


25.  App. 


a  Pulch 


er.  Married  Antistia.       26.  C.  CL 


Pulcher 


Co*,  a  a  130. 


I 


27.  App.  a  Pulcher.     28.  a  a  Pakbrt. 


I 


I 


1 


\ 


I 


Pul 


29.  Apn.  CL   SO.  Claudia.    31.  Claudia.       32.  C.  CI.  Pulcher,   33.  App.  CL  Pulcher  (?) 
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descendant*,  and,  in  hit  consulship  (a.  c.  495), 
•hewed  great  tcTeritv  towards  the  plebeian  debtors. 
( Liv.  ii.  21 , 23, 24, 27 ;  Dionya.  vi.  23, 24, 27,  30.) 
Next  year,  on  the  refusal  of  the  commons  to  enlist, 
we  find  him  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  dicta- 
tor. (Liv.  ii.  29.)  We  find  him  manifesting  the 
tame  bitter  hatred  of  the  plebt  at  the  time  of  the 
secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in  B.  c.  494  (Dionys. 

vi.  59,  itc.),  of  the  famine  in  493  (Dionys.  vii.  15), 
and  of  the  impeachment  of  Coriolanua.  (Dionya. 

vii.  47,  6tc)  He  is  made  by  Dionyaius  (viii.  73, 
dec)  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Casaius.  According  to  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxv.  3)  he  was  the  first  who  set  up 
images  of  his  ancestors  in  a  public  temple  (that  of 
Bellona). 

2.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rb- 
gillbnsis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  B.  c  482,  but,  through  the 
opposition  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  succeed.  (Dionya. 
viiL  90.)  In  471  he  was  made  consul  by  the 
patricians  to  oppose  the  Publilian  rogations.  He 
was  baffled  in  his  violent  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
•trove  to  revenge  himself  on  the  plebeians  by  his 
severity  when  commanding  against  the  Aequians 
and  Volsciana.  The  soldiers  became  discontented 
and  disobedient,  and,  when  the  enemy  attacked 
them,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled.  For  this 
he  punished  them  with  extreme  »e  verity.  The 
next  year  he  violently  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Casaius,  and  waa  brought 
to  trial  by  two  of  the  tribunes.  According  to  the 
common  story,  he  killed  himself  before  the  trial. 
(Liv.  ii.  56-61;  Dionya.  ix.  43-45,  48-54;  Nie- 
buhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  186,  219-228.) 

3.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rkqil- 
lxnki.h,  brother  of  the  preceding  ( Dionys.  x.  30 ; 
Liv.  iii.  35),  was  consul  in  a  c  460,  when  Appiua 
Herdonius  seized  the  Capitol.    After  it  had  been 
recovered,  we  find  him  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  promise  made  by  Valerius  respecting  the  Te- 
rm tiliaa  law.  (Liv.  iii.  15 — 21 ;  Dionya.  x.  9, 
12 — 17.)    Subsequently,  he  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion to  increase  the  number  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bune* and  the  law  de  Aventino  pufJtoindo.  (Dionys. 
x.  30,  32.)    He  waa  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  dictatorship.  (Liv.  iii  35.)   Though  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocracy,  he  warned  his  brother 
against  an  immoderate  use  of  hia  power.  (Liv.  iii. 
40  ;  Dionya.  xi.  7-11.)    Hia  remonstrances  being 
of  no  avail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but  returned 
to  defend  the  decemvir  Appiua,  when  impeached. 
(Liv.  iii.  58.)    Incensed  at  hia  death,  he  strove 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  consul*  Horatius  and 
Valerius  by  opposing  their  application  for  leave  to 
triumph.  (Dionys.  xL  49.)    In  445  we  find  him 
strenuously  opposing  the  law  of  Cannleius,  and  pro- 
posing to  arm  the  consuls  against  the  tribunes. 
(Liv.  iv.  6.)    According  to  Dionyaius,  however 
(xi  55,  56),  he  himself  proposed  the  election  of 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power  from  both 
plebeians  and  patricians. 

4.  App.  Claudius  Crassus  (or  Crassinus) 
Rbqillrnsis  Sabinus,  the  decemvir,  is  commonly 
considered  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2  (as  by 
Livy,  iii.  35) ;  but,  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
where  the  record  of  his  consulship  appears  in  the 
following  form :  Ap.  CLmdiut  Ap./.  A1.  n.  Cruttxn. 
Mi 'jilt.  Subinut  11^  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  name  j*  nson.  (See  Niebohr,  vol.  ii.  note  754.) 
H«  waa  elected  consul  in  a.c  451,  and  on  the 


appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year,  he  be- 
came one  of  them.  His  influence  in  the  college 
became  paramount,  and  he  so  far  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  that  he  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Now,  however,  his  real  character 
betrayed  itself  in  the  moat  violent  and  tyrannous 
conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirate.  Appius  was  impeached  by  Virginius, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  hia  trial.  According  to 
Livy,  he  killed  himself.  Dionvsius  (xi.  46)  says, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iii.  33, 
35 — 58 ;  Dionys.  x.  54 — xi.  46.)  For  an  account 
of  the  decern  viral  legislation,  see  Diet  of  AnL  *.  v. 
Twelve  Table*. 

5.  App.  Claudius  Ap.  p.  Ap.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  the  elder  son  of  the  decemvir,  was 
consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  424.  All  that  we  are  told 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  marked  by  a  genuine  C  la  In- 
dian hatred  of  the  tribunes  and  plebeians.  (Liv. 
iv.  35,  36.) 

6.  P.  Claudius  Crassus  (or  Crassinus),  a 
younger  son  of  the  decemvir.    (Liv.  vi.  40.) 

7.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  5,  waa  consular  tribune  in 
8.  c  403.  It  was  this  Appius  who  was  the  author 
of  the  important  measure,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribune*  might  be  stopped  by  the  veto  of  one 
of  the  college.  (Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  p.  439,  note  965.) 
Livy  (v.  3 — 6)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  speech  in 
reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  tribunes,  when,  at 
the  siege  of  Veii,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  field 
during  the  winter.  He  afterwards  proposed  to 
appropriate  the  spoil  of  Veii  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.  (Liv.  v.  1 — 6,  20.) 

8.  App.  Claudius  P.  p.  App.  n.  Crass  ur 
(or  Crassinus),  a  son  of  No.  6,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Licinian  rogations, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  appointment  of  ple- 
beian consuls.  In  362,  on  the  death  of  the  consul 
Genucius,  he  waa  appointed  dictator  to  conduct 
tho  war  against  the  Hernicana,  when  a  victory 
was  gained  over  them  under  his  auspices.  In  349 
be  was  made  consul,  but  died  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  year  of  office.  (Liv.  vi.  40 — 42,  vii. 
6,  &c.,  24,  25.) 

9.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Crass  us  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  7,  was  named  dictator  in 
b,  c.  337,  but  immediately  resigned  his  office,  the 
augurs  having  pronounced  his  appointment  invalid. 
Who  the  C.  Claudius  Hortator,  whom  he  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  was,  is  not  known.  (Liv. 
viii.  15.) 

10.  App.  Claudius  C  p.  App.  k.Cabcus,  son 
of  No.  9.  It  waa  generally  believed  among  the 
ancients  that  his  blindness  was  real,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  fact,  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  did  not  become  blind  before 
hia  old  age.  The  tradition  of  the  occasion  of  his 
blindness  is  given  by  Livy,  ix.  29.  (See  also 
Cic  de  Seneet  6,  7W*a  Disp.  v.  38  ;  Plut.  Pyrrk. 
18,  19  ;  Diodorns,  xx.  36  ;  Appian,  Samn.  10.) 
He  was  twice  curule  aedile  (Frontin.  de  Aqtuud. 
v.  72),  and  in  B.  c  312  was  elected  censor  with 
C.  Plautius,  without  having  been  consul  previously. 
(Liv.  ix.  29.)  With  the  design  of  forming  in  the 
senate  and  people  a  party  which  should  be  sub- 
servient to  him  in  his  ambitious  designs,  he  filled 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  the  names  of  a 
large  number  of  the  low  popular  party,  including 
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even  the  aona  of  freedmen.  Hia  list,  however,  waa 
set  aside  the  following  year,  upon  which  C.  Plau- 
tius  resigned,  and  Appius  continued  in  office  as  sole 
censor.  He  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  lists 
of  the  tribes,  and  enrolled  in  them  all  the  libertini, 
whom  he  distributed  among  all  the  tribe*,  that  hia 
influence  might  predominate  in  alL  (Liv.  is.  29, 
30,  S3,  34,  46 ;  Suet.  Ootid.  24.)  According  to 
Pliny  (//.  JV.  xxxiii.  6)  it  waa  at  hia  instigation 
that  hia  secretary,  Cn.  Flavins,  published  his 
calendar  and  account  of  the  legit  aeHomet.  But 
the  moat  durable  monuments  of  hia  censorship  (for 
hia  political  innovations  were  in  good  part  aet 
aside  by  Q.  Fabius  Maxim  us)  were  the  Appian 
road  to  Capua,  which  waa  commenced  by  him,  and 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  which  he  completed.  (LJt. 

ix.  29  ;  Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  5  ;  Niebuhr,  voL  iii. 
pp.  303 — 309.)  Niebuhr  conjectures,  with  some 
probability,  that  in  order  to  raise  money  he  must 
hare  sold  large  portions  of  the  public  bind.  He 
retained  hia  censorship  four  years.  (Niebuhr,  toL 
iii.  pp.  294—31 3.)  In  307  he  was  elected  consul 
after  resigning  his  censorship,  which  he  had 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  retain,  and  remained 
in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  in- 
terest. (Liv.  ix.  42.)  In  the  following  year  we 
find  him  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  for  opening  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur  to 
the  plebeians,  (x.  7,  8.)  In  298  he  was  ap- 
pointed interrex  (an  office  which  he  filled  three 
times;  see  inscription  in  Pighius,  ad  ami.  561), 
and  at  first  refused  to  receive  votes  for  the  plebeian 
candidate.  (Liv.  x.  11 ;  Cic.  BruL  14.)  In  296 
he  was  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  command- 
ed at  first  in  Samnium  with  some  success.  (Liv. 

x.  17  ;  Orelli,  Inter.  No.  539.)  From  Samnium  he 
led  his  forces  into  Etruria,  and  having  been  de- 
livered from  a  perilous  position  by  his  colleague 
Volumnius,  the  combined  armies  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnitea,  (Liv. 
x.  18,  19.)  In  this  battle  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Bellona,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated.  Next 
year  he  was  continued  in  command,  as  praetor, 
but  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Fabius. 
(x.  22,  25.)  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Volumnius,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nitea. (x.  31.)  He  was  once  dictator,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  (Insc  in  Orelli,  /.  c) 
In  hia  old  age,  when  Cineos  was  sent  by  Pyrrhua 
to  propose  peace,  Appius,  now  quite  blind,  ap- 
peared in  the  senate,  and  by  his  speech  prevailed 
on  them  to  resist  the  proffered  terms.  This  speech 
was  extant  in  Cicero's  time.  (Liv.  xiiL  ;  Cic. 
Brut.  14,  16,  De  SenecL  6.)  His  eloquence  is 
extolled  by  Livy.  (x.  19.) 

Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  was  the  earliest  Ro- 
man writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
known  to  Cicero  through  the  Greek  (Ck.  7W. 
Disp.  iv.  2),  of  which  some  minute  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  (Priscian.  viii.  p.  792,  ecL 
Putsch  ;  Featua,  *.  v.  Sluprum.)  Its  contents  were 
of  a  Pythagorean  cast.  He  also  wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  De  Uturpaiionibut,  and  according  to  some 
waa  the  author  of  the  Action*  which  Flavius 
published.  [Flavius.]  (Pomponius,  Dig.  L  2. 
§  36.)  He  left  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
(Cic.  de  Senect.  11.) 

11.  App.  Claudius  C.  p.  App.  n.  Caudsx,  also 
son  of  No.  9.  He  derived  his  surname  from  his 
attention  to  naval  affairs.   (Senec  de  Brev.  Fitoe, 


13.)  He  was  elected  consul  b.  c  264,  and  com- 
manded the  forces  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Mamertini.  He  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  by  night,  defeated  Hiero  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  raised  the  siege  of  Me&sana.  After  a 
repulse  from  Egesta,  and  some  other  unsuccessful 
operations,  he  left  a  garrison  in  Messana  and  re- 
tained home.  (Polyb.  L  11,  12,  16;  Suet.  TxL  2.) 

12.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Crassus 
(or  Crasstnus)  Rupus,  the  eldest  son  of  No.  10, 
and  apparently  the  last  of  the  gens  who  bore  the 
surname  Crassus.  He  was  consul  & C  268.  (Fast. 
Sic.;  VelL  Pat.  i.  14.) 

13.  P.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  i*.  Pulchbr,  the 
first  of  this  gens  who  bore  that  surname,  waa  the 
second  son  of  No.  10.  He  possessed  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  most  of  the  worst  characteris- 
tics of  this  family.  He  was  elected  consul  in  h.  c. 
249,  and  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  reinforce  the 
troops  at  Lilybaeum.  In  defiance  of  the  auguries, 
he  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  lying  in  the  har- 
bour of  1  )rvpana,  but  Was  entirely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  (Polyb.  i.  49,  &c  ; 
Cic.  De  Dwin.  i.  16,  ii.  8, 33 ;  Schol.  Bob.  us  Ck. 
p.  337,  ed.  Orell. ;  Liv.  xix. ;  Suet.  TA.  2.) 
Claudius  was  recalled  and  commanded  to  appoint  a 
dictator.  He  named  M.  Claudius  Glycias  or 
GUcia,  the  son  of  a  freedman.  but  the  nomination 
was  immediately  superseded.  (Suet  Tit.  2 ;  Fasti 
Capit)  P.  Claudius  was  accused  of  high  treason, 
and,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  52)  and  Cicero  (de 
NaL  Dear.  ii.  3),  waa  severely  punished.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounta  (SchoL  Bob.  /.  c. ;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  1.  §  4),  a  thunder-storm  which  happened 
stopped  the  proceedings  ;  but  he  was  impeached  a 
second  time  and  fined.  He  did  not  long  survive 
his  disgrace.  He  was  dead  before  b.  c.  246. 
[Claudia,  No.  1.]  The  probability  is  that  he 
killed  himself.    (Val.  Max.  i.  4.  §  3.) 

14.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Centho  or 
Cento,  another  son  of  No.  10,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
240,  interrex  in  217,  and  dictator  in  213.  (Fasti 
Cap.;  Cic.  Tu$c.  Ditp.  I  1,  Brut.  18;  Liv.  xxiL 
34,  xxv.  2.) 

15.  Tib.  Claudius  Nkro,  fourth  son  of  No. 
10.  Nothing  further  ia  known  respecting  him. 
(Suet  Tib.  3 ;  GelL  xiii.  22.)  An  account  of  hia 
descendants  is  given  under  Nkro. 

16.  Claudiab  Quinqub.    [Claudia,  No.  1.] 

17.  App.  Claudius  P.  p.  App.  n.  Pulchbr, 
son  of  No.  13,  was  aedile  in  b.  c.  217.  (Liv.  xxii. 
53.)    In  the  following  year  he  was  military  tri- 
bune, and  fought  at  Cannae.    Together  with  P. 
Scipio  he  was  raised  to  the  supreme  command  by 
the  troops  who  had  fled  to  Canusium.    In  215  he 
was  created  praetor,  and  conducted  the  relics  of 
the  defeated  army  into  Sicily,  where  his  efforts  to 
detach  Hieronymus,  the  grandson  of  Hiero,  from 
his  connexion  with  the  Carthaginians,  were  un- 
successful.   (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  30,  31,  xxiv.  6,  7.) 
He  remained  in  Sicily  the  fallowing  year  al*a,  as 
propraetor  and  legatus  to  M.  Marcellus.  (xxiv.  10, 
21,  27,  29,  30,  33,  36 ;  Polyb.  viii.  3,  5,  9),  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  fleet  and  the  camp  at  Leontini. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39.)    In  212  he  was  elected  consul, 
and  in  conjunction  with  hia  colleague  Q.  Fulviua 
Flaccus  laid  siege  to  Capua.   At  the  close  of  hia 
year  of  office,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  he  went  to  Home  and  created  two  new 
consuls.  His  own  command  was  prolonged  another 
year.    In  the  battle  with  Hannibal  before  Capua 
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he  received  a  wound,  from  the  effect*  of  which  he 
died  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.  He 
ineffectually  opposed  the  infliction  of  the  sanguinary 
vengeance  which  Fulvius  took  on  the  Capuans. 
(LiT.  xxr.  2,  22,  41,  xxri.  1,  5,  6,  8,  15,  16  ; 
Polyb.  ix.  3.) 

18.  Claudia  Quinta.   [Claudia,  No.  2.] 

19.  Claudia.   [Claudia,  No.  3.] 

20.  Afp.  Claudius  Apt.  p.  P.  n.  Pulcher, 
■on  of  No.  17.  In  B.  c  197  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  he  served  as  military  tribune  under 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Greece  in  the  war  with 
Philip.  (Lir.  xxxii.  85,  86,  zxziil  29,  xxzir.  50.) 
We  find  him  again  in  Greece  in  191,  serving  first 
under  M.  Baebius  in  the  war  with  Antiochus 
(xxzri.  10),  and  afterwards  under  the  consul  M'. 
Acilios  Gtabrio  ngainat  the  Aetolians.  fxxxvi.  22, 
30.)  In  187  he  was  made  praetor,  and  Tarentum 
fell  to  him  by  lot  as  hit  province,  (xxxriii.  42.) 
In  185  he  was  elected  consul,  and  gained  some 
advantages  over  the  Ingaunian  Liguriani,  and,  by 
his  violent  interference  at  the  comitia,  procured 
the  election  of  his  brother  Pubh'ua  to  the  consul- 
ahip.  (xxxix.  23,  32.)  In  184,  when  Philip 
was  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
Appius  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  observe  his  movements 
and  wrest  from  bis  grasp  the  cities  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  master,  (xxxix.  33—39.)  In 
1 76  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  Aeto- 
lians,  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  their  internal 
hostilities  and  oppose  the  machinations  of  Perseus. 
(xli.25,27.) 

21.  P.  Claudius  Apt.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchkr,  son 
of  No.  17.  In  B.  c  189  he  was  curule  aedile,  and 
in  188  praetor.  (Liv.  xxxriii.  35.)  In  184  he 
was  made  consul  [see  No.  20 J  (xxxix.  32 ),  and 
in  181  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
for  planting  a  colony  at  Gmviscac.  fxL  29.) 

22.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  N.  Pulchkr,  an- 
other son  of  No.  17  (Fasti  Cap. ;  Liv.  xxxiil  44V, 
was  made  augur  in  B.  c  195,  praetor  in  180  (xL 
37,  42),  and  consul  in  177.  The  province  of 
I  stria  fell  to  his  lot.  Fearing  lest  the  successes  of 
the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year  might  render  his 
presence  unnecessary,  he  set  oot  without  perform- 
ing the  regular  initiatory  ceremonies  of  the  consul- 
ship, but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return. 
Having  again  proceeded  to  his  province  with  a 
fresh  army,  he  captured  three  towns,  and  reduced 
the  I  strums  to  subjection.  He  next  marched 
against  the  Ligurians,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
celebrated  a  double  triumph  at  Rome.  Having 
held  the  comitia,  he  returned  to  Liguria  and 
recovered  the  town  of  Mutina.  (xlL  10 — 18; 
Polyb.  xxri  7.)  In  171  he  served  a*  military 
tribune  under  P.  Lirinius  against  Perseus.  (Lir. 
xKi.  49.)  In  169  he  was  censor  with  Ti.  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus.  Their  severity  drew  down  upon 
them  an  impeachment  from  one  of  the  tribunes, 
hot  the  popularity  of  Gracchus  secured  an  ac- 
quittal. Claudius  opposed  his  colleague,  who 
wished  to  exclude  the  freed  men  from  all  the  tribes, 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
enrolled  in  one  tribe— the  Esquuine.  (xliii.  14 
—  16,  xlir.  16,  xlr.  15;  Valer.Max.  tL  5.  §  3.) 
In  16*7  Claudius  was  one  of  an  emba*«v  often  sent 
into  Macedonia.  He  died  in  this  year.  (xlv.  17, 
44  ;  Polyb.  xxx.  10.) 

23.  C.  Claudius  Cxnto,  probably  the  grand- 
son of  No.  14,  served  under  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius 
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in  a  &  200,  in  the  war  with  Phihp.  Being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Athens,  which  was  besieged  by  a 
Macedonian  army,  he  raised  the  siege.  He  next 
made  himself  master  of  Chalets  in  Euboea,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  Philip,  who  march- 
ed in  person  upon  Athena,  (Lit,  xxxL  14,  22, 
Ac;  Zonar.  ix.  15.) 

24.  App.  Claudius  Cxnto,  brother  of  No.  23, 
was  aedile  in  b.  c.  178.  (Liv.  xL  59.)  In  175 
he  was  made  praetor,  and  received  Hispania  Cite- 
rior  as  his  province.  Here  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  revolted  Celtiberi,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation.  (xlL  22,  31,  33.)  In 
173  he  was  sent  into  Thessaly,  and  quieted  the 
disturbances  which  prevailed  there,  (xlii.  5.)  In 
172  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  communicate  to  Perseus  the  demands  and 
threats  of  the  Romans,  (xlii.  25.)  In  170  he  was 
legatus  under  the  consul  A.  Hostilius.  Having 
been  sent  with  4000  men  into  Illyricum,  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat  near  the  town  of  Uscana.  (xliii. 
11,  12.) 

25.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  Apr.  n.  Piti-cher, 
son  of  No.  20.  He  was  consul  in  B.  c  143,  and, 
to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  attacked  the 
Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  He  was  at  first  defeated, 
but  afterwards,  following  the  directions  of  the  Si- 
bylline books,  gained  a  victory.  (Frontin.  <U 
Aonaed.  7;  Dion  Cass.  Frac/m.  lxxix.  lxxx.;  Ores, 
v.  4.1  On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him  ; 
but  he  triumphed  at  his  own  expense,  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  bis  daughter  Cbuidia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
virgins,  walked  by  bis  side  up  to  the  capitoL  (Cic. 
pro  CbeL  14 ;  Sueton.  7%.  2.)  Next  year  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  die  censorship,  though 
he  afterwards  held  that  office  wtth  Q.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior,  probably  in  136.  (Dion  Cass.  Frac/m.  Ixxxiv.f 
Pint.  715.  Grxuxh.  4.)  He  gave  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchns,  and  in  B.  c.  133 
with  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  division  of  the  lands.  (Liv.  EpU. 
58 ;  Orelli,  Inter.  No.  570 ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  2.)  Appius 
lived  at  enmity  with  P.  Scipio  Aemilianus.  (Plut. 
AemiL  38;  Cic.  de  Rep.  i.  19.  )  He  died  shortly 
after  Tib.  Gracchus.  (Appian,  H.  Ci.  18.)  He  was 
one  of  the  Solii,  an  augur,  and  princeps  senatus. 
(Macrob,  Satwn.  ii.  10;  Plot  7ft.  Grace*.  4.) 
Cicero  (Brut.  28)  say*,  that  his  style  of  speaking 
was  fluent  and  vehement.  He  married  Antistia. 
[Antistia,  No.  1.] 

26.  C.  Claudius  Pulchkr,  son  of  No.  22,  was 
consul  in  b.  c.  I  SO,  and  hud  information  before  the 
senate  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  C.  Papiriu* 
Carbo.  (Cic  de  Lug.  iiL  19.) 

27.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  known  only  as 
the  son  of  No.  26  and  lather  of  No.  32. 

28.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  also  son  of  No.  26 
and  father  of  No.  34.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  21.) 

29.  App.  Claudius  Pulchkb,  son  of  No.  25. 
He  inherited  his  father's  enmity  to  P.  Scipio  Aemi- 
lianus. (Cic  pro  Scamr.  ii.  32.)  In  B.  c  107  bs 
took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  agrarian 
law  of  8p.  Thoriua.  (Cic  de  Oroi.  ii  70.)  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  facetious  disposition. 
(CicdeOroLU.  60.) 

30.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  4.] 

31.  Claudia.   [Clacdia,  No.  5.] 

32.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Pulchxr,  son 
of  No.  27  (Cic.  de  Of.  ii.  16,  Vert.  ii.  49 ;  Fasti 
Capit.),  appears  in  B.  c,  100  as  one  of  those  who 
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look  op  arms  against  Saturn inut  (Ck.  pro  Rab.  7.) 
In  99  he  wu  curule  aedile,  and  in  the  games  cele- 
brated by  him  elephants  were  for  the  first  time 
exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  painting  employed  in 
the  scenic  decorations.  (Plin.  H.N.  viiL  7,  zzzt.  7; 
VaL  Max  iL  4.  §  6.)  In  85  he  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  and,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  gave  laws  to 
the  Halesini  respecting  the  appointment  of  their 
senate.  (Cic.  Verr.  iL  49.)  The  Mamertini  made 
him  their  patronus.  (  Verr.  iv.  3.)  He  was  consul 
in  92.  (Fasti  Cap.)  Cicero  (Bmt.  45)  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  possessed  of  great  power  and  some 
ability  as  an  orator. 

33.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  the  brother, 
possibly  of  No.  32,  was  military  tribune  in  b.  c. 
87.  He  was  appointed  to  guard  the  Janicultim 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Marius  and 
Cinna,  but  opened  a  gate  to  Marius,  to  whom  he 
was  under  obligations.  ( Appian,  B.  C.  L  68.)  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  managed  to  keep  his 
credit  with  his  own  party ;  for  it  is  probably  this 
Claudius  who  was  interrex  in  77,  and  with  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  had  to  defend  Rome  aguiost  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidus.  (SalL  Fragm.  lib.  1.) 

34.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  28, 
was  made  consul  in  B.  c  79,  though  he  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship. 
(Cic  pro  Plane  21 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  L  103.)  He 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  en- 
gaged in  contests  with  the  neighbouring  barba- 
rians. He  died  in  his  province,  before  76,  when 
be  was  succeeded  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  (Liv. 
EpiL  91 ;  Flor.  iii.  4 ;  Oros.  23.) 

35.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  apparently  the 
son  of  No.  29.  (Orelli,  Iwcript.  No.  578.)  When 
curule  aedile  he  celebrated  the  MegaJesian  games. 
(Cic  de  Harutp.  Rap.  12.)  In  B.  c  89  be  was 
made  praetor  (Cic  pro  Arch.  5),  and  afterwards 
filled  the  office  of  propraetor.  In  B.  c.  87  Cinna 
gained  a  victory  over  his  army.  (Liv.  EpU.  79.) 
Claudius  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
and,  not  appearing,  was  deposed  from  bis  command 
and  banished.  Next  year,  L.  Marcius  Philippua, 
his  nephew,  who  was  censor,  omitted  his  name  in 
the  list  of  senators.  (Cic  pro  Dom.  31,  32.)  He 
appears  in  82  to  have  marched  with  Sulla  against 
Rome,  and  met  his  death  near  the  city.  (Plut 
Sulla,  29.)  He  married  Caecilia,  and  left  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  but  no  property.  (Varro, 
R.  R.  iu.  16,) 

36.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  29, 
when  curule  aedile  excluded  slaves  from  the  Me- 
galesian  games  which  he  celebrated.  (Cic  de  Har. 
Rap.  12.)  In  B.  a  73  he  was  praetor  (Plut 
Crass.  9),  and  commanded  an  army  against  Spar- 
tacus,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  mount  Vesu- 
vius. (  Liv.  EpiL  95 ;  Oros.  v.  24.) 

37.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  6.] 

38.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  eldest  son  of 
No.  35  ( Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  16),  appears  in  B.  c  75  as 
the  prosecutor  of  Terentius  Varro.  ( Ascon.  ad  Cic 
Div.  m  Caeeil.  p.  109,  Orell.)  In  70  he  served  in 
Asia  under  his  brother-in-law,  Lucullus,  and  was 
sent  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mi- 
thridatea.  (Plut  LmcuU.  19,21.)    In  61  he  was 


a,>d.  et  Cur.  p.  338,  OrelL)  Through  the  favour 
and  influence  of  the  consul  L.  Pis©,  however,  he 
without  first  filling  the  office  of 
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aedile.  (Cic  I  e.)    As  praetor  (b.  c.  67)  be  pre- 
sided in  trials  for  extortion,  and  Cicero  exam*-* 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  brother  Quintal,  who  tad 
been  propraetor  in  Asia.  (Ad  AtL  iii  17.)  Though 
Appius  did  not  openly  and  in  person  oppose  Cice- 
ro's recall  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii.  10.  §  8 ;  coop,  pro 
Dom.  33),  he  tacitly  sanctioned  and  abetted  tlx 
proceedings  of  his  brother  Publius.    He  p:ac«ist 
his  disposal  the  gladiators  whom  he  had  hired.  »d 
alone  of  the  praetors  did  nothing  on  behalf  of 
Cicero ;  and,  after  the  return  of  the  Utter,  shewed 
more  decidedly  which  side  he  took.  (Cic.  pro  Sat 
36,  39—41,  m  Piton.  15,  pro  MiL  15,  pod  H*L 
m  Sen.  9,  ad  AtL  iv.  1—3 ;   SchoL  Boh.  p. 
307,  OrelL ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  6,  7.)  Next  year 
he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia,  and  in  April  paid 
a  visit  to  Caesar  at  Luca.  (Plut,  Cat*.  21 ;  Cic. 
ad  Q.  F.  ii.  6,  15.)    In  b.  c  54  he  was  thorn 
consul  with  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (Cats. 
B.  0.T.I;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60,  xL  1.)  Tbrocgh 
the  intervention  of  Pompey,  a  reconciliation  *u 
brought  about  between  him  and  Cicero,  though 
his  attentions  to  the  latter  appear,  in  part  st  least, 
to  have  been  prompted  by  avarice.  (Cic  ad.Q.F. 
iL  12,  ad  Fam.  L  9,  iiL  10.)     When  Gabir-iu» 
returned  from  his  province,  Appius  appeared  si  hn 
accuser,  in  hopes  that  his  silence  might  be  bought, 
though  previously  he  had  said  he  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  threatened  prose- 
cution. (Cic  adQ.Fr.u.  12, 13,  iii.  2 ;  Dkw  Cast, 
xxxix.  60.)    Similar  motives  appear  to  haw  i»- 
dnced  him  to  support  C.  Pomptinus  in  bis  claim 
for  a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  AtL  iv.  1 6,  ad  Q.  F.  ul  *•) 
A  still  more  glaring  instance  of  his  dishonesty  sod 
venality  was  the  compact  which  he  and  his  est 
league  entered  into  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvin m 
and  C  Menunius,  two  of  the  candidates  for  the 
consulship,  by  which  the  two  latter  bound  then- 
selves  in  the  sum  of  4,000,000  sesterces  a  piece, 
in  case  they  should  be  appointed  consuls,  to  bring 
forward  false  witnesses  to  prove  that  laws  tad 
been  passed  assigning  to  Appiua  and  his  coDea^ 
the  command  of  an  army,  and  settling  in  otW 
respects  the  administration  of  the  province*  » 
which  they  were  to  go  as  proconsuls.    The  whole 
atliiir,  however,  was  exposed,  and  the  comitia  wete 
not  held  in  that  year.  (Cic  ad  AtL  iv.  18, 15, 16, 
ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  I.  cap.  5.)  Appiua,  however,  atservd 
his  right  to  command  an  army,  even  without  a  I«* 
curia  ta.  (Ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  25,  ad  AtL  iv.  16.  §  1~) 
He  reached  his  province  in  July,  B.  c  53,  and  p- 
verned  it  for  two  years.  HUnile'appcars  to  hare  been 
most  tyrannous  and  rapacious.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  vL  1, 
2.  $  8,  ad  Fam.  xv.  4,  comp.  iiL  8.  $  5-8.)  He  nuJ« 
war  upon  the  mountaineers  of  Amanua,  and 
successes  over  them  gave  him  a  pretext  for  claim- 
ing a  triumph.    (Ctc  ad  Fam.  iiL  1,  2 ;  Eckhel, 
iv.  p.  360.)    Cicero  wrote  to  him,  while  in  his 
province,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality  (mi 
Fam.  HL  1);  but  when  he  was  appointed  hi*  suc- 
cessor in  51,  Appius  did  not  conceal  his  d^p'f*- 
surc    He  avoided  meeting  him,  and  shewed  hua 
other  marks  of  riimvsnm*.      Hi»  disoleasure  *"»» 


other  marks  of  disrespect  His  displeasure 
increased  by  Cicero's  countermanding  some  of  hi* 
directions  and  regulations.  (Ad  Fam.  iiL  2 — 6,7, 
8.)  Appius  on  his  return  demanded  a  triumph, 
but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  bis  claim  by  an 
impeachment  instituted  against  him  by  DoUbeUi. 
(Ad  Fam.  iiL  9,  viii.  6,  iiL  11.)  As  witnesses 
were  required  from  bis  old  province,  be  found  him- 
self again  obliged  to  pay  court  to  Cicero.  (Ad  Fa*. 
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ML  10,  eomp.  viii.  6,  ad  AtL  vL  2.  §  10.)  Through 
the  exertion*  of  Pompey,  Brutus,  and  Hortensius, 
he  wu  acquitted.  (Ad  Fam.  iiL  11,  BruL  64,  94.) 
He  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, and  a  charge  of  bribery  was  brought  against 
him,  bat  he  was  acquitted.  (Ad  Fam.  iiL  11,  12.) 
He  was  chosen  censor  with  L.  Piso,  B.C  50.  (For 
an  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Appius  and 
Caelius,  and  the  mutual  prosecutions  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  see  Cic  ad  Fam,  riii.  12,  ad  Q,  F.  iL 
13.)  Appius  exercised  his  power  as  censor  with 
severity  {ad  Fam.  via.  14.  §  4),  and  expelled  se- 
veral from  the  senate,  among  others  the  histo- 
rian Sallust  (Dion  xL  63 ;  Acroo.  ad  Hot.  Serm. 
i.  2.  48.)  Appius,  by  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pay,  and  his  opposition  in  the  senate  to  Curio 
(Dion  xl.  64),  drew  upon  himself  the  enmity 
of  Caesar,  and,  when  the  latter  marched  upon 
Rome,  he  fled  from  Italy.  (Ad  AtL  ix.  1.  $  4.) 
He  followed  Pompey,  and  received  Greece  as  bis 
province.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  learn 
his  destiny,  and,  following  its  injunctions,  went  to 
Kuboea,  where  he  died  before  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus.  (Val.  Max  i.  8.  f  10 ;  Lucan,  v.  120-236.) 
He  was  elected  one  of  die  college  of  augurs  in  59. 
(  Varr.  R.  R.  iiL  2.  $  2 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii  10.  $  9.) 
He  was  well  skilled  in  augury,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  the  augural  discipline,  which  be  dedicated  to 
Cicero.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  legal 
and  antiquarian  knowledge.  (Cic  d*  Leg.  ii.  13, 
de  Dm*,  ii.  35,  Brut.  77,  ad  Fam.  iii.  4,  9,  1 1  ; 
Festus,  s. r.  Soludmum.)  He  believed  in  augury 
and  divination,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  super- 
stitious turn  of  mind.  (Cic  d»  Die.  i.  16,  58, 
7Wc  Ditp.  L  16.)  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  (BrnL  77.)  His  fcvourite  and 
confidant  was  a  freed  man  named  Phonos.  {Ad 
fW  iiL  1,  5,  6.) 

39.  C.  Claudius  Pulcrbh,  son  of  No.  35 
(Cic  pro  Scuur.  §  33  ;  Ascon.  in  Mtlon.  p.  3.5,  cd. 
OrelL),  and  older  than  his  brother  Publius,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  dates  at  which  they  respectively 
held  public  offices,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero 
( pro  Cad.  15,  where  Publius  is  called  minimus 
/vtsfrr),  was  appointed  legatus  by  Caesar  in  B.  c. 
58.  (Cic.  pro  Sejri.  18.)  In  56'  he  became  praetor, 
and  assisted  his  brother  Publius  when  he  at  first 
attempted  to  prevent  Cicero  from  removing  from 
the  capitol  the  tablets  containing  the  decree  of  his 
banishment  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  21.)  In  65  he 
went  to  Asia  as  propraetor,  and  next  year  pro- 
poned becoming  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but 
was  induced  to  abandon  his  design  and  remain  in 
hi*  province.  (Cic  pro  Scaur.  33 — 35.)  On 
his  return  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  M.  Ser- 
vilius,  who  was  however  bribed  to  drop  the  prose- 
cution. This  proceeding  was  subsequently  (in 
a.  c.  51)  exposed  by  his  younger  eon  Appius  de- 
manding back  from  Servilius  the  sum  which  had 
been  given  to  him.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  viiL  8.)  At 
the  time  when  Cicero  defended  Milo  (a  a  52) 
Cains  was  no  longer  alive.  (Ascon.  n  Milo*.  p. 
35,  Oretl.) 

40.  P.  Clodius  Pulcukr,  was  the  youngest 
sen  of  No.  35.  The  form  of  the  name  Clodius 
was  not  peculiar  to  him :  it  it  occasionally  found 
in  the  case  of  others  of  the  gens  (OrellL  /ascryrf. 
579);  and  Clodius  was  himself  sometimes  called 
Claudius.  (Dion  Cass.  XXXV.  14.)  He  first  makes 
his  appearance  in  history  in  B.  c.  70,  serving  with 
bis  brother  Appius  under  his  brother-in-law,  L. 
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Lucullus,  in  Asia.  Displeased  at  not  being  treated 
by  Lucullus  with  the  distinction  he  had  expected, 
he  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then 
left  Lucullus,  and  betook  himself  to  his  other  bro- 
ther-in-law, Q.  Marcius  Rex,  at  that  time  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without 
ransom,  through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went 
to  Antiocheia,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making 
war  on  the  Arabians.  Here  again  he  excited  some 
of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  civil  affairs  in  B.  c  65  by  impeaching 
Catiline  for  extortion  in  his  government  of  Africa. 
Catiline  bribed  his  accuser  and  judge,  and  escaped. 

In  B.  c  64,  Clodius  accompanied  the  propraetor 
L.  Murena  to  Gallia  Transalpine,  where  he  resort- 
ed to  the  most  nefarious  methods  of  procuring  mo- 
ney. His  avarice,  or  the  want  to  which  his  dissi- 
pation had  reduced  him,  led  him  to  have  recourse 
to  similar  proceedings  on  his  return  to  Home. 
Asconius  (m  MiL  p.  50,  OrelL)  says,  that  Cicero 
often  charged  him  with  having  taken  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  probably  exaggerated  rhetorical  allusions 
{de  Uanuf).  Rtmp.  8,  pro  MiL  14),  no  intimation 
of  the  kind  appears  in  Cicero ;  and  Plutarch  (de. 
'29)  says,  that  on  that  occasion  he  took  the  side  of 
the  consul,  and  was  still  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  62,  Clodius  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  is  especially  memorable, 
as  it  gave  rise  to  that  deadly  enmity  betwe? n 
self  and  Cicero  which  produced  such 
consequences  to  both  and  to  Rome.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  were  this  year  celebrated  in  the 
house  of  Caesar.  Clodius,  who  bad  an  intrigue 
with  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  attendants  entered  the  house  dis- 
guised as  a  female  musician.  But  while  his  guide 
was  gone  to  apprize  her  mistress,  Clodius  was  de- 
tected by  his  voice.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  but  he  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the 
damsel  who  had  introduced  him.  He  was  already 
a  candidate  for  the  quaestorship,  and  was  elected  ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  61,  before  he  set  out  for 
bis  province,  he  was  impeached  for  this  offence. 
The  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  pontinces, 
who  declared  it  an  act  of  impiety.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  senate  a  rogation  was  proposed  to 
the  people,  to  the  effect  that  Clodius  should  be 
tried  by  judices  selected  by  the  praetor  who  was 
to  preside.  The  assembly,  however,  was  broken 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The  senate  was 
at  first  disposed  to  persist  in  its  original  plan ;  but 
afterward*,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hortensius, 
the  proposition  of  the  tribune  Fufius  Calenua 
was  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judices 
were  to  be  selected  from  the  three  declines.  Cice- 
bo  bad  hitherto  strenuously  supported  the 
tow  relaxed  in  his  exertions.  Clodius  at- 
tempted to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's  evidence 
shewed  that  he  was  with  him  in  Home  only  three 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  Inter- 
amna.  Bribery  and  intimidation,  however,  secured 
him  an  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  31  to  25.  Cicero 
however,  who  had  been  irritated  by  some  sarcastic 
allusions  made  by  Clodius  to  his  consulship,  and 
by  a  verdict  given  in  contradiction  to  his  testimony, 
attacked  Clodius  and  his  partisans  in  the  senate 
with  great  vehemence. 
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Soon  after  his  acquittal  Clodim  went  to  hi* 
province,  Sicily,  and  intimated  his  deaign  of  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  aedileship.  On  hi* 
return,  however,  he  disclosed  a  different  purpose. 
Eager  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  that  he  might 
he  armed  with  more  formidable  power  he  purposed 
becoming  a  tribune  of  the  plebe,  For  this  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  adopted  into  a  ple- 
beian family ;  and  a*  he  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  parent,  the  adoption  had  to  take  place  by  a 
Tote  of  the  people  in  the  comitia  curia  ta.  (This 
ceremony  was  called  Adropalio  :  see  Diet,  of  A  tit. 
».  r.  Adrogatio.)  Repeated  attempts  were  made 
by  the  tribune  C.  Herennitu  to  get  this  brought 
about.  Cicero,  who  placed  reliance  on  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  Pompey,  did  not  spare  Clodius, 
though  he  at  times  shews  that  he  had  misgivings 
as  to  the  result  The  triumvirs  had  not  yet  taken 
Clodius*  side,  and  when  he  impeached  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso  for  extortion,  their  influence  procured 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  But  in  defending  C. 
Antonius,  Cicero  provoked  the  triumvirs,  and 
especially  Caesar,  and  within  three  hours  after  the 
delivery  of  his  speech  Clodius  became  the  adopted 
son  of  P.  Fontetus  fat  the  end  of  the  year  60). 
The  lex  curia  ta  for  his  adoption  was  projwsed  by 
Caesar,  and  Pompey  presided  in  the  assembly. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  irregular,  as  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  pontifices  had  not  been  obtained ;  Fon- 
teius  was  not  twenty  years  old,  and  consequently 
much  younger  than  Clodius,  and  was  married,  n«r 
was  there  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
marriage  would  remain  childless,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  afterwards  the  father  of  several  children ;  the 
rogation  was  not  made  public  three  n undines  be- 
fore the  comitia ;  and  it  was  passed  although 
Bibulus  sent  notice  to  Pompey  that  he  was  taking 
the  auspices.  A  report  soon  after  got  abroad  that 
Clodius  was  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes, 
and  that  by  his  refusal  to  go  he  had  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  triumvirs.  Neither  turned  out  to 
be  true.  Clodius  was  now  actively  endeavouring 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  tribune&hip.  Cicero 
was  for  a  time  amused  with  a  report  that  his  only 
design  was  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Caesar.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  latter,  Clodius  succeeded  in 
his  object,  and  entered  upon  his  office  in  December, 
a  c.  59. 

Clodius  did  not  immediately  assail  his  enemies. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  indeed,  be  prevented 
Bibulus,  on  laying  down  his  office,  from  addressing 
the  people;  but  his  first  measures  were  a  series  of 
laws,  calculated  to  lay  senate,  knights,  and  people 
under  obligations  to  him.  The  first  was  a  kw  for 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com  once  a  month  to 
the  poorer  citisens.  The  next  enacted  that  no 
magistrate  should  observe  the  heavens  on  comitial 
days,  and  that  no  veto  should  be  allowed  to  hinder 
the  passing  of  a  kw.  This  enactment  was  de- 
signed specially  to  aid  him  in  the  attack  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Cicero.  The  third  was 
a  law  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  guilds  which 
had  been  abolished,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
by  which  means  he  secured  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  organized  bodies.  A  fourth  law  was 
intended  to  gratify  those  of  the  higher  class,  and 
provided  that  the  censors  should  not  expel  from 
the  senate,  or  inflict  any  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
any  one  who  had  not  first  been  openly  accused 
before  them,  and  convicted  of  some  crime  by  their 
joint  sentence.    The  consuk  of  the  year  he  gained 


over  to  his  interests  by  undertaking  to  secure  to 

them  the  provinces  which  they  wished.  Having 
thus  prepared  the  war,  he  opened  his  attack  upon 
Cicero  by  proposing  a  kw  to  the  effect,  that  who- 
ever had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemntd 
and  without  a  trial,  should  bo  interdicted  from 
earth  and  water.  For  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  ensued,  and  which  ended  in  Ckero  i 
withdrawing  into  exile,  see  Ck  xho,  p.  71.1 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Cicero  left  the  dry 
Clodius  procured  the  enactment  of  two  laws,  ona 
to  interdict  Cicero  from  earth  and  water,  because 
he  had  illegally  put  ritisens  to  death,  and  forged  a 
decree  of  the  senate  ;  the  other  forbidding  anyone, 
on  pain  of  the  like  penalty,  to  receive  him.  The 
interdict  was,  however,  limited  to  the  distance  of 
400  miles  from  Rome.  Clodius  added  the  claute, 
that  no  proposition  should  ever  be  made  for  re* 
versing  the  decrvo  till  those  whom  Cicero  had  put 
to  death  should  come  to  life  again.  The  law  **s 
confirmed  in  the  comitia  tribute,  and  engraven  ou 
brass.  On  the  same  day,  the  consuls  Oabiaras 
and  Piso  had  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Macedonia 
assigned  to  them,  with  extraordinary  power*. 
Clodius  next  rid  himself  of  M.  Cato,  who,  hj  s 
decree  passed  on  his  motion,  was  sent  with  the 
powers  of  praetor  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  with  the  treasures  of  its  king,  Ptolemy, 
and  to  restore  some  Hyzanline  exiles.  [Cato,  p. 
648,  b,]  In  the  former  nefarious  proceeding, 
Clodius  seems  to  have  taken  as  a  pretext  the  will 
of  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.,  the  uncle  of  the  Cyprian 
king,  who,  as  the  Romans  pretended,  had  made 
over  to  them  his  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  set  tiro  to  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  and 
destroyed  bis  villas  at  Tosculum  and  Forma*. 
The  greater  part  of  the  property  carried  off  from 
them  was  divided  between  the  two  consuk  The 
ground  on  which  the  Palatine  house  stood,  with 
such  of  the  property  as  still  remained,  was  put  op 
to  auction.  Clodius  wished  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser of  it,  and,  not  liking  to  bid  himself  got  a 
needy  follow  named  Scato  to  bid  for  him.  He 
wished  to  erect  on  the  Palatine  a  palace  of  tar- 
passing  size-  and  magnificence.  A  short  time  he- 
fore  he  had  purchased  the  house  of  Q.  Seisi 
Postumus,  after  poisoning  the  owner,  who  hsd  tf 
fused  to  sell  it  This  it  was  his  intention  to  sorts 
with  another  house  which  he  already  had  there. 
He  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulus,  whwh 
udjoined  Cicero's  grounds,  and  erected  another  m 
its  place,  with  his  own  name  inscribed  on  it  Ts 
alienate  Cicero's  property  irretrievably,  be  dedicated 
it  to  the  goddess  Libertas,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  dwelling,  with  part  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  portico  of  Catulus  had  stood, 
occupied  by  a  chapel  to  the  goddess.  For  the 
image  of  the  goddess  he  made  use  of  the  statu*  « 
a  Tanagraean  hctaera,  which  his  brother  Appi"1 
had  brought  from  Greece.  To  maintain  the  armed 
bands  whom  he  employed,  Clodius  required  kip 
sums  of  money;  but  this  he  did  not  find  »*-"a 
difficulty  in  procuring :  for  with  the  populace  he 
was  all-powerful,  and  his  influence  made  hi«  favour 
worth  purchasing.  (For  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which,  through  his  influence,  Brogi  tarns  of  Oskns 
was  made  priest  of  Cybele  at  Pe*»inus,  and  Mentis 
of  Anagnia  screened  from  punishment  with  other 
arbitrary  and  irregular  proceedings  of  Clodius,  ses 
Ck.  pro  Dom.  30,  50,  <U  //or.  /top.  13,  pre** 
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26,  30,  pro  MiL  27,  32.)  He  went  to  far  u  to 
offend  Pompey  by  aiding  the  escape  of  Tigranes, 
•on  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  whom  Pompey  had 
brought  a  priaoner  to  Home.  In  this  instance  also 
bis  services  were  purchased.  Pompey,  however, 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  resent  the 
insult.  Clod  ins  soon  availed  him  more  openlv. 
The  consul  Oabinius  sided  with  Pompey.  Fre- 
quent conflicts  took  place  between  the  armed 
binds  of  the  tribune  and  consul,  in  one  of  which 
(ialiinius  himself  wan  wounded  and  his  fasccB 
broken.  Clodius  and  the  tribune  Ninnius  went 
through  the  force  of  dedicating  to  the  gods,  the  one 
the  property  of  Oabinius,  the  other  that  of  Clodius. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Clodius,  through  one  of 
hit  slave*,  upon  the  life  of  Pompey,  who  now  with- 
drew to  his  own  house,  and  kept  there  as  long  ns 
his  enemy  was  in  office.  Clodius  stationed  a  body 
of  men  under  his  freedman  Damis  t 
and  the  praetor  Klavius  was  repulsed,  in  an 
to  drire  them  oft 

Tbe  attempts  made  before  the  end  of  this  year 
to  procure  the  recall  of  Cicero  proved  abortive. 
Next  year  (b.  c.  57),  Clodius,  possessing  no  longer 
tribunitial  power,  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his 
armed  bands  for  preventing  the  people  from  pass- 
ing a  decree  to  recall  Cicero.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  January,  when  a  rogation  to  that  effect  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune  Fabricius,  Clodius 
appeared  with  an  armed  body  of  slaves  and  gladia- 
tors; Fabrici us  had  also  brought  armed  men  to 
support  him,  and  a  bloody  tight  ensued,  in  which 
the  party  of  Fabricius  was  worsted.  Soon  after- 
wards, Clodius  with  his  men  fell  upon  another  of 
his  opponents,  the  tribune  Sextius,  who  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  the  fray.  He  attacked  the  house  of 
Milo,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  threatened  his 
Hfe  whenever  he  appeared.  He  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  tbe  Nymphs,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  censorial  records  ;  interrupted  the  Apolli- 
ftjiruin  prunes,  which  were  being  celebrated  by  the 
praetor  L.  Caeciliua,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
house.  Milo  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
brine  Clodius  to  trial  for  his  acts  of  violence  ;  and 
finding  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  resolved  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Accordingly  he  collected  an 
armed  band  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and  frequent 
contests  took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  op- 
posing parties. 

When  the  senate  came  to  a  resolution  to  propose 
to  the  comitia  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  was  the  only  one  who  opposed  it ;  and 
when,  en  the  fourth  of  August,  it  was  brought  be- 
fore the  people,  Clodius  spoke  against  it,  but  could 
do  nothing  more ;  for  Milo  and  the  other  friends 
of  Cicero  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting  a 
force  sufficiently  powerful  to  deter  him  from  at- 
tempting any  violence,  and  the  decree  was  passed. 
Clodius,  however,  was  not  stopped  in  his  career  of 
violence.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dearth  which 
ensued  immediately  after  Cicero's  recall,  the  blame 
of  which  Clodius  endeavoured  to  throw  on  him,  he 
excited  a  disturbance  ;  and  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero,  Pompey  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  superintend  the  supplies,  Clodius  charged 
tbe  former  with  betraying  the  senate. 

The  decree  by  which  Cicero  was  recalled,  pro- 
Tided  also  for  the  restitution  of  his  property. 
Some  difficulty,  however,  remained  with  respect  to 
the  house  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  which  had 
by  Clodius  to  the  service  of  re- 
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Ugion.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  college  of 
pontifices,  but  was  not  decided  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  Cicero  defended  his  right  before 
them.  The  pontifices  returned  an  answer  sufficient 
to  satisfy  ail  religious  scruples,  though  Clodius 
chose  to  take  it  as  favourable  to  himself,  and  the 
senate  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  site,  and  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Cicero  for  rebuild- 
ing his  house.  When  the  workmen  began  their 
operations  in  November,  Clodius  attacked  and  drove 
them  off,  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulus, 
which  had  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  Q.  Cicero.  Shortly  afterwards  he  assault- 
ed Cicero  himself  in  the  street,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  Next  day 
he  attacked  the  house  of  Milo,  situated  on  the 
eminence  called  Germalus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
Q.  Flaecus.  When  Marcellinus  proposed  in  the 
that  Clodius  should  be  brought  to  justice, 
:ted  the 


the  friends  of  the  latter  protracted  i 
so  that  no  decision  was  come  to. 

Clodius  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  tbe 
aedileship,  that,  if  successful,  he  might  be  screened 
from  a  prosecution  ;and  threatened  the  city  with  fire 
and  sword  if  an  assembly  were  not  held  for  the 
election.    Marcellinus  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  decree  that  no  election  should  take  place 
till  Clodius  had  been  brought  to  trial  ;  Milo  de- 
clared that  he  would  prevent  the  consul  Metellus 
from  holding  the  comitia.   Accordingly,  whenever 
Metellus  attempted  to  hold  an  assembly,  he  poBted 
himself  with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men  on  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  stopped  the  proceedings,  by 
giving  notice  that  ha  was  observing  the  auspices. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however 
(b.c  56),  when  Milo  was  no  longer  in  office, 
Clodius  was  elected  without  opposition ;  for,  not- 
withstanding bis  outrageous  violence,  as  it  was 
evident  that  his  chief  object  was  not  power  but 
revenge,  he  was  supported  and  connived  at  by 
several  who  found  his  proceedings  calculated  to 
further  their  views.  The  optimates  rejoiced  to  see 
him  insult  and  bumble  the  triumvir,  Pompey,  and 
the  Litter  to  find  that  he  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  the  senate  afraid  of  him.    Cicero  had 
many  foes  and  rivals,  who  openly  or  secretly 
encouraged  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  object  of 
their  envy  and  dislike;  while  the  disturbances 
which  his  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  city  were 
exactly  adapted  to  further  Caesar's  designs.  Clo- 
dius almost  immediately  after  his  election  im- 
peached Milo  for  public  violence.    Milo  appeared 
on  the  second  of  February  to  answer  the  accusation, 
and  the  day  paused  without  disturbance.  The  next 
hearing  was  fixed  for  the  ninth,  and  when  Pompey 
stood  up  to  defend  him,  Clodius*  party  attempted 
to  put  nim  down  by  raising  a  tumult.  Milo's 
party  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Clodius 
spoke.    A  fray  ensued,  and  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  stopped  for  that  day.    The  matter  was 
put  off  by  several  adjournments  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  from  which  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it. 
In  April,  Clodius  celebrated  the  Megalcsian  games, 
and  admitted  such  a  number  of  slaves,  that  tbe 
free  citisens  were  unable  to  find  room.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  senate  consulted  the  handpiece  on 
some  prodigies  which  had  happened  near  Rome. 
They  replied,  that,  among  other  things  which  had 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was  the  desecration 
oi  sacred  places.    Lionius  interpreted,  tots  as  re- 
ferring  to  the  restoration  of  Cicero's 
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made  it  a  handle  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  him. 
Cicero  replied  in  the  speech  De  Harvspiciim  R&- 
tpotuis,  By  this  time  Pompey  and  Clodius  had 
found  it  conTenient  to  make  common  cause  with 
each  other.  A  fresh  attack  which  Clodius  soon 
afterwards  made  on  Cicero's  house  was  repulsed  by 
Milo.  With  the  assistance  of  the  latter  also, 
Cicero,  after  being  once  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Clodius  and  his  brother,  succeeded  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Clodius  in  carrying  off  from  the  capital 
the  tablets  on  which  the  laws  of  the  latter  were 
engraved. 

Clodius  actively  supported  Pompey  and  Crassus 
when  they  became  candidates  for  the  consulship, 
to  which  they  were  elected  in  the  beginning  of 
B.  c  56,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  doing  so.  He 
appears  to  have  been  m  a  great  measure  led  by 
the  hope  of  being  appointed  on  an  embassy  to 
Asia,  which  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  almost  exhausted  pecuniary  resources, 
and  getting  from  Brogitanis  and  some  others  whom 
he  liad  assisted,  the  rewards  they  had  promised 
him  for  his  services.  It  nppears,  however,  that  he 
remained  in  Rome.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  him 
this  year.  In  b.  c.  54  we  find  him  prosecuting 
the  ex-tribune  Procilius,  who,  among  other  acts  of 
violence,  was  charged  with  murder  ;  and  soon  after 
we  find  Clodius  and  Cicero,  with  four  others,  ap- 
pearing to  defend  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Yet  it 
appears  that  Cicero  still  regarded  him  with  the 
greatest  apprehension.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ir.  15,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  ti.  15,  b^  iii.  1.  4.) 

In  B.  c  53  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship.  Each 
Strove  to  hinder  the  election  of  the  other.  They 
collected  armed  bands  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and 
the  streets  of  Rome  became  the  scene  of  fresh  tu- 
mults and  frays,  in  one  of  which  Cicero  himself 
was  endangered.  When  the  consuls  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  comitia,  Clodius  fell  upon  them  with 
his  band,  and  one  of  them,  Cn.  Domitius,  was 
wounded.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate.  Clodius 
spoke,  and  attacked  Cicero  and  Milo,  touching, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  amount  of  debt  with 
which  the  latter  was  burdened.  Cicero  replied  in 
the  speech  De  A  err  alitno  Milouis.  The  contest, 
however,  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  end.  On  the  20th  of  January,  n.  c  52,  Milo 
aet  out  on  a  journey  to  Lanuvium.  Near  Bovillae 
he  met  Clodius,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  after 
visiting  some  of  his  property.  Both  were  accom- 
panied by  armed  followers,  but  Milo's  party  was 
the  stronger.  The  two  antagonists  had  passed 
each  other  without  disturbance;  but  two  of  the 
gladiators  in  the  rear  of  Milo's  troop  picked  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  followers  of  Clodius,  who 
immediately  turned  round,  and  rode  up  to  the 
scene  of  dispute,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  one  of  the  gladiators.  The  fray  now 
became  general  The  party  of  Clodius  were  put 
to  flight,  and  betook  themselves  with  their  leader 
to  a  house  near  Bovfllae.  Milo  ordered  his  men 
to  attack  the  house.  Several  of  Clodius'  men 
were  slain,  and  Clodius  himself  dragged  out  and 
despatched.  The  body  was  left  lying  on  the  road, 
till  a  senator  named  Sex.  Tedius  found  it,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Rome.  Here  it  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  populace,  who  crowded  to  see  it 
Next  day  it  was  carried  naked  to  the  forum,  and 
again  exposed  to  view  before  the  rostra.  The 
mob,  enraged  by  the  spectacle,  and  by  the  inflam- 
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matory  speeches  of  the  tribunes  Munatius  Plancus 
and  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  beaded  by  Sex.  Clodius 
carried  the  corpse  into  the  Curia  Host  ilia,  made  a 
funeral  pile  of  the  benches,  tablet,  and  writings 
and  burnt  the  body  on  the  spot  Not  only  the 
senate-house,  but  the  Porcian  basilica,  erected  by 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  other  adjoining  buildings 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  (For  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  which  followed,  see  Milo.) 

Clodius  was  twice  married,  first  to  Pinaria,  and 
afterwards  to  Fulvia.  He  left  a  son,  Publius,  and 
a  daughter.  Cicero  charges  him  with  having  held 
an  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  three  sisters. 
[Claudia,  Nos.  7 — 9.]  Clodius  inherited  no 
property  from  his  father.  [See  No.  35.]  Besides 
what  he  obtained  by  less  honest  means,  he  re- 
ceived some  money  by  legacies  and  by  I 
Palatine. 


of  his  houses  on  the 


He  also  received 


a  considerable  dowry  with  his  wife  Fulvia.  He 
was  the  owuer  of  two  houses  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
an  estate  at  Alba,  and  considerable  possessions  in 
Etruria,  near  lake  Prelius.  His  personal  appear- 
ance was  effeminate,  and  neither  handsome  nor 
commanding.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  ability  there  can  be  little  question ;  still  less 
that  his  character  was  of  the  most  profligate  kind. 
Cicero  himself  admits  that  he  j 
ble  eloquence. 

The  chief  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of 
are  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  pro  Caclio,  pro  Sc-rtui, 
pro  Milone,  pro  Domo  tma,  de  /lartupieum  Rt»- 
poruris,  in  Pisonem,  and  i*  Clodium  el  Ctirionrm, 
and  his  letters  to  Atticus  and  his  brother  Quintas; 
Plutarch's  lives  of  Lucullus,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and 
Caesar;  and  Dion  Cassius.  Of  modern  writers, 
Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  has  touched  upon 
the  leading  points  of  Clodius's  history ;  but  the 
best  and  fullest  account  has  been  given  by  Dru- 
mann,  GescMkhie  Rom*,  voL  iL  pp.  199 — 370. 

41—45.  Clodiab.    [  Claudia  b,  Nos.  7 — 11.] 

46.  App.  Claudius  or  Clodius  Pulchkr,  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  C.  Claudius.  [No.  39.] 
Both  he  and  his  younger  brother  bore  the  praeuo- 
men  Appius  f^Ascon.  Arg.im  MiUm.  p.  35,  OnrlL), 
from  which  it  was  conjectured  by  Manutius  (o» 
Cic  ad  Fan.  iL  13.  §  2,  and  viii.  8.  §  2),  that  the 
former  had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle  Appius  [No. 
38],  a  conjecture  which  is  confirmed  by  a  coin,  on 
which  be  is  designated  c.  clod.  c.  p.  (Vaillant, 
Claud.  No.  13.)  Cicero,  in  letters  written  to  Atticus 
during  his  exile  (iii.  17.  $  1,  8.  §  2,  9.  §  3)  ex- 
presses a  fear  lest  his  brother  Quintus  should  be 
brought  to  trial  by  this  Appius  before  his  undo  on 
a  charge  of  extortion.  On  the  death  of  P.  Clodius 
he  and  his  brother  appeared  as  accusers  of  Milo. 
(Ascon.  m  Milan,  pp.  35,  39,  40,  42,  ed.  Orell.) 
In  a  c  50  he  led  back  from  Gallia  the  two  legions 
which  had  been  lent  to  Caesar  by  Pompey.  (Pint. 
Pomp.  57.)  Whether  it  was  this  Appius  or  hie 
brother  who  was  consul  in  B.  c  38  (Dion.  Cass, 
xlviii  43)  cannot  be  determined. 

47.  App.  Claudius  or  Clodius  Pulchkr,  bro- 
ther of  No.  46,  joined  his  brother  in  prosecuting 
Milo.  (b.  &  52.)  Next  year  he  exposed  the  in- 
trigue through  which  his  father  had  escaped  [« 
No.  39],  in  hopes  of  getting  back  the  bribe 
had  been  paid  to  Servilius.  But  he  managed  the 
matter  so  clumsily,  that  Servilius  escaped,  and 
Appius,  having  abandoned  a  prosecution  with 
which  he  had  threatened  Servilius,  was  himarlf 
not  long  after  impeached  for  extortion  by  the  Ser- 
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villi,  and  for  violence  by  Sex.  Tettius.  (Cic  ad 
Far*.  Tin.  8.) 

48.  P.  Clodius,  ion  of  P.  Clodius  and  Fulvia, 
was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  Milo 

accused  of  having  attempted  to  get  him  into 
power,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death.  (As- 
i.  m  Milan,  p.  36.)  His  step-rather  Antonius 
spoke  of  him  as  a  hopeful  lad.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  xiv. 
13,  A.)  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (Hi.  5. 
i  3)  his  youth  was  spent  in  gluttony  and  debauch- 
ery, which  occasioned  a  disease  of  which  he  died. 

49.  Clodia.    [Claudia,  No.  12.] 

There  are  several  coins  of  the  Claudia  gens.  A 
specimen  is  given  below :  it  contains  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Apollo,  with  a  lyre  behind,  and  on  the 
reverse  Diana  holding  two  torches,  with  the  in- 
scription P.  Clodius  M.  p.,  but  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  of  the  Claudii  this  refers.       [C.  P.  M.J 


CLAU'DIUS.  The  following  were  plebeians, 
or  freed  men  of  the  patrician  Claudia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Claudius,  a  plebeian,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  8.  c  218,  when  he  brought  forward  a  law 
that  no  senator,  or  son  of  a  person  of  senatorial 
rank,  should  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more 
than  300  amphorae.  (Li v.  xxi.  63.)  The  Q.  Clau- 
dius Flamen,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c  208,  and 
had  Tarentum  assigned  to  him  as  his  province,  is 
probably  the  same  person.  (Li v.  xxvil  21, 22, 43, 
xxviii.  10.) 

2.  L.  Clodius,  praefectus  fabrum  to  App.  Clau- 
dius Pulchcr,  consul  b.  c  54.  [Claudius,  No.  38.] 
(Cic  ad  Fum.  iii.  4 — 6,  8.)  He  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  &  c.  43.  (Pseudo-Cic  ad  Brut.  L  1 ; 
comp.  Cic  ad  Att.  xr.  13.) 

3.  App.  Claudiuk,  C  p.,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  •  letter  to  Brutus.  (AdFam.  xL  22.)  Who 
he  was  cannot  be  determined.  He  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Antony,  who  had  restored  his 
rather.  Whether  this  Appius  was  the  same  with 
either  of  the  two  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Ap- 
pian  (B.  C.  iv.  44,  51)  as  among  those  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  is  uncertain. 

4.  Sex.  Clodius,  probably  a  descendant  of  a 
freed  man  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  a  man  of  low 
condition,  whom  P.  Clodius  took  under  his  patro- 
nage. (Cic.  pro  Cad.  32,  pro  Dam.  10.)  In 
a.  c  58  we  find  him  superintending  the  celebration 
of  the  Coropiralian  festival.  (Cic  us  Pimm.  4 ; 
Ascon.  p.  7,  OrelL)  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
armed  bands  which  P.  Clodius  employed.  (Ascon. 
L  c)  The  latter  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  raws  which  he  brought  forward  in 
his  tribuDeship,  and  commissioned  him  to  carry 
into  effect  his  lex  frumentaria.  (Cic  pro  Dom.  10, 
18,  31,  50,  dt  J  far.  Hop.  6,  pro  Sort.  64.)  We 
find  Sextus  the  accomplice  of  Publius  in  all  his 
acta  of  violence,  (pro  Cad.  32.)  In  56  he  was 
impeached  by  Milo,  but  was  acquitted.  (Ck.  ad 
</  Ft.  ii.  6,  pro  Cad,  32.)  For  his  proceedings 
on  the  death  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher  see  No  40 ; 
Cic  pro  MiL  13,  33;  Ascon.  pp.  34,  36,  48. 

He  was  impeached  by  C.  Caesennius  Philo  and 
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M.  Aufidius,  and  condemned.  (Ascon.  in  Milan. 
p.  55.)  He  remained  in  exile  for  eight  years,  but 
was  restored  in  44  by  M.  Antonius.  (Cic  ad  AU. 
xiv.  13,  A.  and  B.)  Cicero  (pro  Dom.  10,  31, 
pro  Cad.  32)  charges  him  with  having  carried  on 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  Clodia  (Quadran- 
taria). 

5.  Six.  Clodius,  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  under 
whom  M.  Antonius  studied  oratory,  and  whom  he 
rewarded  with  a  present  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  (Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  15,  PhO.  ii. 
4,  17,  iii  9;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  30,  xlvL  8;  Suet. 
de  Oar.  Rkd.  5.) 

6.  P.  Clodius,  M.  F.  appears  on  several  coins 
which  bear  the  image  of  Caesar  and  Antonius. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  172;  Vaillant,  Anton.  Nos.  14,  15, 
Claud.  43 — 46.)  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Clodius  whom  Caesar  in  &  c.  48  sent  into 
Macedonia  to  Metellus  Scipio  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
57),  and  with  the  Clodius  Bithynicus  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  49),  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Antonius  in  the  Perusian  war,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  B.  c.  40  by 
the  command  of  Octavianus. 

7.  C.  Claudius,  probably  the  descendant  of  a 
freed  man  of  the  Claudian  house,  was  one  of  the 
suite  of  P.  Clodius  on  his  last  journey  to  Aricia. 
(Cic  pro  Mil.  17;  Ascon.  i*  Milan,  p.  33,  Orell.) 

8.  C  Claudius,  a  follower  of  M.  Brutus,  who 
by  the  direction  of  the  latter  put  C.  Antonius  to 
death.  [Antonius,  No.  13,  p.  216.]  (Dion  Cass, 
xlvii.  24  ;  PluL  Anion.  22,  Brut.  28.)  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  Brutus  in  command  of  a  squad- 
ron to  Rhodes,  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron  joined 
Cassius  of  Parma.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  2.)  [C.P.M.] 

CLAU'DIUS  I.,  or,  with  his  full  name,  Tib. 
Claudius  Drusus  Nbro  Gkrm anicus,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  and  reign- 
ed from  a.  d.  41  to  54.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia,  who  afterwards 
married  Augustus,  and  the  son  of  Drusus  and  An- 
tonio. He  was  born  on  the  first  of  August,  a.  c. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  Caul,  and  lost  his  fivther  in  his 
infancy.  During  his  early  life  he  was  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  which,  though  it  improved  in  later 
years,  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  his  intellect,  for,  throughout  his  life, 
he  shewed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  presence  of  mind.  It  was  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  from  his  childhood  he 
was  neglected,  despised,  and  intimidated  by  his 
nearest  relatives ;  he  was  left  to  the  can  of  his 
paedagogues,  who  often  treated  him  with  improper 
harshness,  His  own  mother  is  reported  to  have 
called  him  a  porttntum  hominis,  and  to  have  said, 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in  his  nature  to 
make  him  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  judgment,  harsh  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
mouth  of  his  mother,  is  not  exaggerated,  for  in 
everything  he  did,  and  however  good  his  intentions 
were,  he  failed  from  the  want  of  judgment  and  a 
proper  tact,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Notwithstanding  this  intellectual 
deficiency,  however,  he  was  a  man  of  great  indus- 
try and  diligence.  He  was  excluded  from  the  so- 
ciety of  his  family,  and  confined  to  slaves  and  wo- 
men, whom  he  was  led  to  make  his  friends  and 
confidants  by  his  natural  desire  of  unfolding  his 
heart.  During  the  long  period  previous  to  his  ao 
as  well  as  afterwards,  he  devoted  the 
part  of  his  time  to  Uterary 
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Augustus  and  kit  unci*  Tiberius  ft] way*  treated 

him  with  contempt ;  Caligula,  hit  nephew,  raited 
him  to  the  consulship  indeed,  but  did  not  allow 
him  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs,  and  behaved 
toward*  him  in  the  some  way  as  his  predecessors 
had  dune. 

In  thU  manner  the  ffl-mtod  man  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty,  when  after  the  murder  of  Caligula 
he  wan  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  When  he  received  the  news  of 
Caligula*!  murder,  he  was  alarmed  about  hit  own 
safety,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  corner  of  the 
palace  ;  but  he  was  discovered  by  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  when  Claudius  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
the  soldier  saluted  him  emperor.  Other  soldiers 
soon  assembled,  and  Claudius  in  a  state  of  agony, 
as  if  he  were  led  to  execution,  was  carried  in  a 
lectica  into  the  praetorian  camp.  There  the  soldier* 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  took  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  on  condition  of  hit  giving  each 
soldier,  or  at  least  each  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a 
donative  of  fifteen  sestertia — the  first  instance  of  a 
Roman  emperor  being  obliged  to  make  such  a 
promise  on  his  accession.  It  it  not  quite  certain 
what  may  have  induced  the  soldiers  to  proclaim  a 
man  who  had  till  then  lived  in  obscurity,  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
It  it  said  that  they  chose  him  merely  on  account  of 
hit  connexion  with  the  imperial  family,  but  it  it 
highly  probable  that  there  were  also  other  causes 
at  work. 

During  the  first  two  days  after  the  murder  of 
Caligula,  the  senators  and  the  city  cohorts,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the  praetorian  guards, 
indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  republic, 
but  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  praeto- 
rians, and  not  being  well  agreed  among  themselves, 
the  senators  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
on  the  third  day  they  recognized  Claudius  as  em- 
peror. The  first  act  of  his  government  was  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty  respecting  the  attempt  to  re- 
store the  republic,  and  a  few  only  of  the  murderers 
of  Caligula  were  put  to  death,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  example,  and  partly  because 
it  was  known  that  tome  of  the  conspirators  bad 
intended  to  murder  Claudius  likewise.  The  acts 
which  followed  these  shew  the  same  kind  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  mutt  convince  every  one, 
that,  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  or  had  been  assisted 
by  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  his  government 
would  have  afforded  little  or  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  kind, 
good,  and  honest  man.  But  he  was  throughout  his 
life  placed  in  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances. 
The  perpetual  fear  in  which  he  had  passed  bis 
earlier  days,  was  nsw  increased  and  abused  by 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  after  his  acces- 
sion. And  this  fear  now  became  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  cruel  actions  and  of  bloodshed,  for  which 
he  it  stamped  in  history  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant, 
which  he  does  not  deserve. 

The  first  wife  of  Claudius  waa  Plautia  Urgula- 
nilla,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Drusns,  and  a 
daughter,  Claudia.  Hut  as  he  had  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  her,  he 
divorced  her,  and  married  Aelia  Petina,  whom  he 
likewise  divorced  on  account  of  some  misunder- 
standing. At  the  time  of  hit  accession  he  was 
married  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria 
Mcssalina,  who,  together  with  the  freedmen  Nar- 


cissus, Pallas,  and  others,  led  him  into  a  number 
of  cruel  acts.  After  the  fall  of  Mewsalina  bv  bet 
own  conduct  and  the  intrigues  of  Narcissus,  Clsn- 
dius  was,  if  possible,  still  more  unfortunate  in 
choosing  for  hit  wife  his  niece  Agrippins,  a.  D.  49. 
She  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  hit  owe  son, 
Britannic  us  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  in  order 
that  the  succession  might  be  secured  to  the  latter. 
Claudius  soon  after  regretted  this  step,  tad  the 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Apip- 
pina  in  A.  D.  54. 

The  conduct  of  Claudius  during  his  govemraeat, 
in  to  far  at  it  was  not  under  the  influence  of  his 
wives  and  freedmen,  was  mild  and  popular,  and  he 
made  several  useful  and  beneficial  legislative  en- 
actments. He  was  particularly  fond  of  buildizg, 
and  several  architectural  plans  which  had  bwn 
formed,  but  thought  impracticable  by  hispredeee*- 
sora,  were  carried  out  by  him.  He  built,  for  ex- 
ample, the  famous  Claudian  aquaeduct  (Jf« 
ClaudiaX,  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  emissary  by 
which  the  water  of  lake  Fucinut  was  carried  into 
the  river  Liris.  During  his  reign  several  wan 
were  carried  on  in  Britain,  Germany,  Syria,  and 
Mauretania ;  but  they  were  conducted  by  nil 
generals.  The  southern  part  of  Britain  wa<  consti- 
tuted a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
who  himself  went  to  Britain  in  a.  n.  43,  to  take 
part  in  the  war ;  but  not  being  of  a  warlike  di*p-> 
tition,  he  quitted  the  island  after  a  stay  of  t  few 
days,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  cekbraiod 
a  splendid  triumph.  Mauretania  was  nude  * 
Roman  province  m  A.  D,  42  by  the  legate  Cn. 
Hosidius. 

As  an  author  Claudius  occupied  himself  chiefly 
with  hittory,  and  was  encouraged  in  this  purssrt 
by  Livy,  the  historian.  With  the  assistance  «f 
Sulpicius  Flavius,  he  began  at  an  early  age  to  write 
a  history  from  the  death  of  the  dictator  Caesar  ; 
but  being  too  straightforward  and  honest  in 
accounts,  he  was  severely  censured  by  his  ruotbef 
and  grandmother.  He  accordingly  gave  up  hi* 
plan,  and  began  his  hittory  with  the  restoration  ef 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Of  the  earlier 
period  he  had  written  only  four,  but  of  the  letter 
forty-one  books.  A  third  work  were  memoirs  ** 
his  own  life,  in  eight  books,  which  Suetonini  de- 
scribes as  mat/it  iiwple  tpuitn  intlctjantrr  comp**1- 
A  fourth  was  a  learned  defence  of  Cicero  against 
the  attacks  of  Asinius  Pollio.  He  teems  to  k»«* 
been  at  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  as  of 
the  Latin  language,  for  he  wrote  two  hatnrical 
works  in  Greek,  the  one  a  history  of  Carthage,  in 
eight  books,  and  the  other  a  history  of  Etruria,  in 
twenty  books.  However  small  the  literary  merit 
of  these  productions  may  have  been,  still  the  tn* 
of  the  hittory  of  Etruria  in  particular  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented,  as  we  know  that  he  made  use  «f  &c 
genuine  sources  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  1" 
a.  d.  48,  the  Aedui  petitioned  that  their  trnatar* 
should  obtain  the  jus  petendorum  horwrum  at  Rome. 
Claudius  supported  their  petition  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  senate.  The  grateful  inhabi- 
tants of  Lyons  had  this  speech  of  the  emperor 
engraved  on  brazen  tables,  and  exhibited  then  in 

Eublic  Two  of  these  tables  were  discovered  at 
.yona  in  1529,  and  are  still  preserved  there.  The 
inscriptions  are  printed  in  Gruter's  Corp.  Isxnpt. 
p.  Dtt.  (Soeton.  Ctaudim;  Dion  Cassias,  lib.  bu; 
Tacit.  AnnaL  libb.  xi  and  xii.;  Zonarat,  xi.  8. 
Ac ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  2,  dtc,  xx.  1 ;  Or*. 
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vii.  6 ;  Eutrop.  vii.  IS;  Aurel  Vict,  de  Com.  4. 
EpiL  4  ;  Seneca,  Ltuua  de  MorU  Druri ;  com  p. 
Niebohr,  NkL  of  Rome*,  vol.  t.  p.  213,  &c.) 
The  portrait  of  Claudius  is  given  in  each  of  the 
the  second,  which  was  struck 
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br  Cotvs  I-,  king  of  Thrace,  contains  also  that  of 
his  wife  Agrippina.  See  also  p.  82.       [L.  &] 


CLAUTMUS  II.  (M.  Auaauus  Claudius, 
surnamed  Gothicus),  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  268- 
270,  waa  descended  from  an  obscure  family  in 
ParcUnia  or  lllyria,  and  was  indebted  for  distinc- 
tion to  his  military  talents,  which  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Decius,  by 
whom  he  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Ther- 
mopylae against  the  northern  invaders  of  Greece. 
By  Valerian  he  was  nominated  captain-general  of  the 
Iliynan  frontier,  and  commander  of  all  the  provinces 
on  the  Lower  Danube,  with  a  salary  and  appoint- 
ment* on  the  most  liberal  scale ;  by  the  teeole  and 
indolent  son  of  the  latter  he  was  regarded  with  min- 
ded respect,  jealousy,  and  fear,  but  always  treated 
52  the  highest  consideration.  Having  been  sum- 
moned to  Italy  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Aureolus,  he  is  believed  to  have  taken  a 
share  in  the  plot  organised  against  Gallienus  by 
toe  chief  officers  of  state,  and,  upon  the  death  of 
that  prince,  was  proclaimed  as  his  successor  by  the 
lirators,  who  pretended  that  such  had  been 
I  injunctions  of  their  victim— a  choice  con- 
with  some  hesitation  by  the  army,  which 
ever  to  an  ample  donative,  and  ratified 
jaatk  applause  by  the  senate  on  the 
24  th  of  March,  a.  d.  268,  the  day  upon  which  the 
intelligence  reached  Rome.    The  emperor  signal- 
ized his  accession  by  routing  on  the  shores  of  the 
Lago  di  Garda  a  large  body  of  Alemanni,  who  in 
the  late  disorders  bad  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
.Yip*,  and  thus  was  justified  in  assuming  the  epi- 
thet of  Germanic*:    The  destruction  of  Aureolus 
also  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  :  but 
whether,  as  some  authorities  assert,  this  usurper 
waa  defeated  and  slain  by  Claudius  in  the  battle 
0f  the  Adda,  or  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  as  others 
who  hold  that  the  action  of  Pons  Aureoli 
»)  was  fought  against  Gallienus  before 
of  Milan  was  formed,  the  confusion  in 
e  history  of  this  period  is  involved 
.  .  as  from  deciding  with  confidence.  [Au- 
_ua.]    A  more  formidable  foe  now  threatened 
TuL    B—  dominion.    The  Goths,  having  col- 
vast  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester, 
it  if  mid  by  no  less  than  320,000  warriors, 


pre 


had  sailed  along 
Proceeding  onwards,  they  passed  through  the  nar- 
row seas,  and,  steering  for  mount  Athoe,  landed  in 
Macedonia  and  invested  Thessalonica.  But  hav- 
ing heard  that  Claudius  was  advancing  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  and  has- 
tened to  encounter  him.  A  terrible  battle  was 
fought  near  Naissus  in  Dardania  (a.  d.  269) ;  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were 
slain;  a  still  greater  number  sank  beneath  the 
ravages  of  famine,  cold,  and  pestilence ;  and  the 
remainder,  hotly  pursued,  threw  themselves  into 
the  defiles  of  Haemus.  Most  of  these  were  sur- 
d  cut  off  from  all  escape ;  such  as  re- 
slaughtered  ;  the  most  vigorous  of  those 
who  surrendered  were  admitted  to  recruit  the 
ranks  of  their  conquerors,  while  those  unfit  for  i 
litary  service  were  compelled  to  labour  as 
tural  slaves.  But  soon  after  these  glorious  achieve- 
ments, which  gained  for  the  emperor  the  title  of 
GotkkuM,  by  which  he  is  usually  designated,  he 
was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  which  seems  to  have 
spread  from  the  vanquished  to  the  victors,  and 
died  at  Sirmium  in  the  course  of  a.  d.  270,  after  a 
reign  of  about  two  years,  recommending  with  his 
last  breath  his  general  Aurelian  as  the  individual 
most  worthy  of  the  purple. 

Claudius  was  tall  in  stature,  with  a  bright  flash- 
ing eye,  a  broad  full  countenance,  and  possessed 
extraordinary  muscular  strength  of  arm.  He  was 
dignified  in  his  manners,  temperate  in  his  mode 
of  life,  and  historians  have  been  loud  in  extolling 
his  justice,  moderation,  and  moral  worth,  placing 
him  in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  emperors,  equal 
to  Trajan  in  valour,  to  Antoninus  in  piety,  to 
Augustus  in  self-con troul — commendations  which 
must  be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  object  of  them  was  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Constantine,  his 
niece  Claudia  being  the  wife  of  Eutropius  and  the 
mother  of  Cons  tan  tins  Chlorus.  The  biography  of 
Trebellius  Pollio  is  a  mere  declamation,  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  fulsome  panegyric  ;  but  the  testimony 
of  Zosimus,  who,  although  no  admirer  of  Constan- 
tine, echoes  these  praises,  is  more  to  be  trusted. 
It  is  certain  also  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  senate,  who  heaped  honours  on  his  memory  : 
a  golden  shield  beating  his  effigy  was  hung  up  in 
the  curia  Romans,  a  colossal  statue  of  gold  was 
erected  in  the  capitol  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maxim  us,  a  column  was  raised 
in  the  forum  beside  the  rostra,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  coins  bearing  the  epithet  afrtu,  indicating 
that  they  were  struck  after  death,  are  extant 
of  this  emperor  than  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
(TrebelL  Pollio,  Claud.;  Aurel.  Vict  Epit.  34,  do 
Caa.  34  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  1 1 ;  Zosim.  i.  40-43 ;  Zonar. 
xii.  25,  26.  Trebellius  Pollio  and  Vopiscus  give 
Claudius  the  additional  appellation  of  Flariui,  and 
the  former  that  of  Valerius  also,  names  which  v 
by  Constantiua.)  [W.R.] 
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CLAU'DIUS  APOLLINAHIS.  [Apolli- 

Ni'RIS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  A'TTICUS  H  ERODES.  [At- 

T1CIT8  HSRODBS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  CA'PITO.  [Carrm] 
CLAU'DIUS  CIVI'LIS.  [Civilm.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CLAUDIA'NUS.  [Claudli- 
mur.] 

CLAU'DIUS  DI'DYMUS.  [Didvmdr.] 
CLAU'DIUS  DRUSUS.  [Drusur.] 
CLAUDIUS    EUSTHE'NIUS.  [Eusthr- 

HIUR.] 

CLAU'DIUS  FELIX.  [Felix.] 
CLAU'DIUS  JU'LIUS  or  JOLAUS,  a  Greek 
writer  of  unknown  date,  and  probably  a  freedman 
of  some  Roman,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Phoenicia   (♦otrururo)  in  three  books  at  least. 
(Stcph.  By*.  ».  w.  'Ajoi,  nowoeio,  Awpos;  Etym. 
b.  e.  r&upa.)    This  appears  to  be  the  same  Jo- 
laus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Peloponnesus 
(n«X*nroKVT?<7.curd,  SchoL  ad  NicamL  Tier.  521); 
he  spoke  in  one  of  his  works  of  the  city  Lampe  in 
Crete.    (Steph.  Bvx.  s.  v.  Attfimj.) 
CLAU'DIUS  LABEO.  [Labro.] 
CLAU'DIUS  M AMERTl'N US.  [Mamkr- 
tinus.] 

CLAU'DIUS  MAXIMUS.  [Maximur.] 
CLAU'DIUS  POMPEIA'NUS.  [Pompei- 
anur>] 

CLAU'DIUS  QUADRIGA'RIUS.  [Quad- 

JUGARIVR.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SACERDOS.  [Sackrdos.] 
CLAU'DIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  ISatlrxi- 

NU8.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SEVETIUS.  [Srverur.] 
CLAU'DIUS  TA'CITUS.  [Tacitus.] 
CLAU'DIUS  TRYPHO'NIUS.  [Trvpho- 

NIUM.] 

CLAUDUS,  C.  QUINCTIUS,  patrician,  con- 
sul with  L.  Genucius  Clepsina  in  b.c  271.  (Fasti.) 

CLAUSUS,  a  Sabine  leader,  who  is  said  to  hare 
assisted  Aeneas,  and  who  was  regarded  as  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Claudia  gens.  (Virg.  Aen.  rii.  706, 
&c.)  A  pp.  Claudius,  before  he  migrated  to  Rome, 
was  called  in  his  own  country  Attus,  or  Atta 
Clausus.  (Claudius  No.  1.) 

CLEAE'NETUS  (KA«efrero*).  1.  Father  of 
Cleon,  the  Athenian  demagogue.  (Thuc.  iiL  36, 
iv.  21.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  Cleaenetus  who  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  (Eq.  572),  and  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  the  passage  speaks  as  the  author  of  R  de- 
cree for  withholding  the  fflnjcts  ir  Hpvrartlm  from 
the  generals  of  the  state. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  of  whom  we  find  nothing 
recorded  except  the  interesting  fact  of  his  being  so 
fond  of  lupines,  that  he  would  eat  them,  husks  and 
all.  (Com.  incert.  op.  Aiken,  ii.  p.  55,  c ;  com  p. 
Casaub.  ad  loc. )  [E.  E.] 

CLEANDER  (KXicwSpot).  1.  Tyrant  of  Gela, 
which  had  been  preriously  subject  to  an  oligarchy. 
He  reigned  for  seven  years,  and  was  murdered 
B.  C.  498,  by  a  man  of  Gela  named  Sabyllus,  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  also  called  Cleander.  The  latter, 
together  with  his  brother  Eucleidea,  was  deposed 
by  Gelon  when  he  seized  the  government  for  him- 
self in  b.  c.  491.  (Herod,  vii.  154,  155 ;  Aristot 
rolit.  t.  12,  ed.  Bekk.;  Paus.  vi  9.) 
2.  An  Aeginetan,  son  of  Teleanrchus,  whose 
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is  celebrated  by  Pindar.  (/stta.  nil)  IVsst 
must  have  been  composed  very  soon  alto  tt>  nJ 
of  the  Persian  war  (a.  c.  479),  and  froa  it  *i 
learn  that  Cleander  had  also  been  victonojj  a  u* 
'WKaBola  at  Megan  and  the  'AffxAipritui  tt  Lpe 
danrua.   (See  Dirt  of  Ant.  on  the  word*  ) 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  harmost  at  Bvas-za 
in  a  a  400,  and  promised  Cheirisophu*  to  or*, 
the  Cyrean  Greeks  at  Calpe  with  ships  to  ccawy 
them  to  Europe.    On  their  reaching  that  pfct, 
however,  they  found  that  Cleander  had  onto* 
come  nor  sent;  and  when  he  a:  length  arrived, at 
brought  only  two  triremes,  and  no  tnnspwu. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  tumult  occurred,  in  wkaa 
the  traitor  Dexippus  was  rather  roughly  barrel, 
and  Cleander,  instigated  by  him,  threatened  u  aau 
away,  to  denounce  the  army  as  enecues 
issue  orders  that  no  Greek  city  should  mem 
them.  [Dkxippus.]    Thev  succeeded,  bowpte:,  n 
pacifying  hiin  by  extreme  submission,  and  k  «& 
tered  into  a  connexion  of  hiwpiuiity  with  Xett- 
phon,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  leading  the  l»« 
home.    But  he  wished  probably  to  avoid  ti*  Fu- 
sibility of  any  hostile  collision  with  PhsrwAsia*, 
and,  the  sacrifices  l>eing  declared  to  be  urifsTn&a- 
ble  for  the  projected  march,  he  sailed  hack  to  By- 
zantium, promising  to  give  the  Cyrcaas  thehnt 
reception  in  his  power  on  their  arrival  thm.  Tk» 
promise  he  seems  to  have  kept  as  effectually  i*t-t 
opposition  of  the  ad  mind  Anaxibius  would  prra  - 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by  Anstr- 

chus.  (Xen.ilisa&.Tl2.  §  15,4.  H  12,^  Ti& 
§§  5—38,  viL  1.  fi§  8,  38,  Ac,  2.  f  5,  Ac) 

4.  One  of  Alexander's  officers  *>"  <*  Pofcns- 
crates.  Towards  the  winter  of  a  c  334,  Akuc- 
der,  being  then  in  Caria,  sent  him  to  the  Pdsp*- 
nesus  to  collect  mercenaries,  and  with  uW  » 
returned  and  joined  the  king  while  *<■  e> 
gaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  a  c  331.  (An. 

I  24,  ii.  20 ;  Curt.  iii.  1.  §  1,  iv.  3.  f  11.)  l» 
R.  c.  330  he  was  employed  by  Pelydanus,  Ab- 
ander's  emissary,  to  kill  Parmenion,  under  »"5>-'-» 
he  had  been  left  as  second  >n  command  at  Erw- 
tana.  (Arr.  AnaL  iiL  26 ;  Curt.  vu.  2,  ff 19.2:- 
32  ;  Plat  Alex.  49 ;  Diod.  xrii  80 ;  Jut  m  i) 
On  Alexander's  arrival  in  Cannania,  a,  c  XS, 
Cleander  joined  him  there,  together  wui  *** 
other  generals  from  Media  and  their  forte*. 
he  was  accused  with  the  rest  of  extreme  p(vdi>r 
and  oppression,  not  unmixed  with  aacniree.  ■ 
command,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Akx- 
ander.  (Arr.  Anab.  vi.  27;  Diod.  xriL  1W;  Fte- 
Alex.  68  ;  Curt.  x.  1.  §§  1 — 8 ;  Just.  xii.  li) 

5.  A  collector  of  proTerba,  is  quoted  If  «■ 
Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  (/</*«.  21,  lm  aii 
whip  hp6w.)  [E  E.] 

CLEANDER,  a  Phrygian  slave,  bnwbt  v 
Rome  as  a  porter.  He  chanced  to  attract  u/ 
attention  and  gain  the  forour  of  Commcdoi,  vb* 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  chamberlain,  and 
him  his  chief  minister  after  the  death  Perec** 
[PXRRNMR,]  Being  now  all-powerful,  be  <^e" ' 
offered  for  sale  all  offices,  civil  and  mihtary,  aai 
the  regular  number  of  magistrates  was 
to  answer  the  demand,  so  that  on  one 
twenty-five  consuls  were  nominated  in  •  s:-r' 
year  (it  is  believed  to  have  been  a.  d.  13\  *. 
cording  to  Tillemont,  189),  one  of  wboai  *"»» 
Septimius  Sevems,  afterwards  empemr.  I 


partly  in  supplying  the 
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partly  in  hit  own  private  gratifications,  partly  in  re- 
bering  the  rati  of  friends,  and  partly  in  works 
of  public  magnificence  and  utility.  But  fortune, 
which  had  raised  him  so  rapidly,  as  suddenly 
aunru  nun  uown.  A  scarcity  01  corn  navuig 
arisen,  the  blame  was  artfully  cast  upon  the  fa- 
vourite by  Papirius  Dionysius,  the  praefectus 
annonae.  A  tumult  burst  forth  in  the  circus,  a 
mob  harried  to  the  suburban  villa  of  Commodus, 
clamouring  for  vengeance,  and  the  emperor  giving 
way  to  the  dictates  of  his  natural  cowardice, 
yielded  up  Oleander,  who  was  torn  to  piece*,  and 
kit  whole  family  and  nearest  friends  destroyed. 
(Dion  Cass.  lxxii.  12,  13;  Herodian.  i.  12,  10; 
Lampnd.  Commod.  6,  7,  1 1.)  [ W.  R.] 

CLEANDER,  an  architect,  who  constructed 
tome  baths  at  Rome  for  the  emperor  Commodus. 
(Lamprid.  Gmm.  c  17  ;  Osann,  Kunstblatt,  1830, 
N.  83.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEA'NDRIDAS  (KX«u*ptfa»),  a  Spartan, 
father  of  Gylippus,  who  having  been  appointed  by 
the  ephors  as  counsellor  to  Pleistoanax  in  the  in* 
Vision  of  Attica,  B.  c.  445,  was  said  to  have  been 
t.n'M  by  Pericles  to  withdraw  his  army.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  fled  to  Thurii,  and  was 
thent  received  into  dtisenship.  (Pint.  PericL  22, 
AV,  28;  Thuc  vi.  104,  93,  vii.  2;  Died,  xiil 
106,  who  calls  him  Clearchus.)  He  afterwards 
commanded  the  Thurians  in  their  war  against  the 
Tirentines.  (Strab.  ru  p.  264,  who  calls  him  Cle- 
"■driss.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEA'NOR  (KA«£wp),  an  Arcadian  of  Orcho- 
menua,  entered  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the 
lounger,  and  is  introduced  by  Xenophon  as  re- 
futing, in  the  name  of  the  Greeks  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  B.  c  401,  to  surrender  their  arms  at 
the  requisition  of  Artaxerxes.  (Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1. 
HO.)    After  the  treacherous  apprehension  of 
( ifarchuj  and  the  other  generals  by  Tissaphernes, 
t  ieanor  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
fill  their  places,  and  seems  to  have  acted  through- 
out the  retreat  with  bravery  and  vigour.  (Xen. 
M  Hi.  1.  §  47,  2.  §§  4—6,  iv.  6.  §  9.)  When 
the  Greeks  found  themselves  deceived  by  the  ad- 
TfMurcr  Cocratades,  under  whom  they  had  march- 
ed out  of  Byzantium,  Clcanor  was  among  those 
who  advised  that  they  should  enter  the  service  of 
N-uihes,  the  Thracian  prince,  who  had  conciliated 
him  by  the  present  of  a  horse.    We  find  him  af- 
terwards co-operating  with  Xenophon,  of  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  high  opinion,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  obtain  from  Seuthes  the  promised  pay. 
(Xen.  Amab.  vii.  2.  $  2,  5.  §  10.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEANTHES  (KA^wtfrjr),  a  Stoic,  born  at 
A*sos  in  Troas  about  b.  c.  300,  though  the  exact 
<^atc  is  unknown.  He  was  the  son  of  Phanias, 
*od  entered  life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four 
ontchmas  of  bis  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  first  placed  bim- 
■eif  under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whose  faith- 
ful disciple  he  continued  for  nineteen  years.  In 
order  to  support  himself  and  pay  Zeno  the  neces- 
sary fee  for  his  instructions,  he  worked  all  night 
at  drawing  water  from  gardens,  and  in  consequence 
received  the  nickname  of  ♦pfdVTAr/i.*  As  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  he  had  no 
ruibie  means  of  support,  and  was  therefore  suin- 
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*  Hence  the  correction  of  pxrteum  for  pluteum 
has  been  proposed  in  Juv.  ii.  7  :  **  Et  jubet  arche- 


moned  before  the  Arciopagus  to  account  for  his 
way  of  living.  The  judges  were  so  delighted  by 
the  evidence  of  industry  which  he  produced,  that 
they  voted  him  ten  minae,  though  Zeno  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  them.  By  his  fellow-pupils 
he  was  considered  slow  and  stupid,  and  received 
from  them  the  title  of  tie  As*,  in  which  appellation 
he  said  that  he  rejoiced,  as  it  implied  that  his  back 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  whatever  Zeno  put  upon  it. 
Several  other  anecdotes  preserved  of  him  shew  that 
he  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  votaries  of  philo- 
sophy who  naturally  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
an  age  when  there  was  no  deep  and  earnest  reli- 
gion to  satisfy  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  of  his  declaring 
that  for  the  sake  of  philosophy  he  would  dig  and 
undergo  all  possible  labour,  of  his  taking  notes 
from  Zeno's  lectures  on  bones  and  pieces  of  earth- 
enware when  be  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper,  and  of 
the  quaint  penitence  with  which  he  reviled  him- 
self for  his  small  progress  in  philosophy,  by  calling 
himself  an  old  man  "  possessed  indeed  of  grey  hairs, 
but  not  of  a  mind.**  For  this  vigour  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit,  he  was  styled  a  second  Hercules ;  and 
when  Zeno  died,  b.  c  263,  Clean  thes  succeeded 
him  in  his  school.  This  event  was  fortunate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Stoical  doctrines,  for  though 
Cleanthes  wa*  not  endowed  with  the  sagacity  ne- 
cessary to  rectify  and  develop  his  master's  system, 
yet  his  stern  morality  and  his  devotion  to  Zeno 
induced  him  to  keep  it  free  from  all  foreign  corrup- 
tions. His  poverty  was  relieved  by  a  present  of 
3000  minas  from  Antigonus,  and  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  story  of  his  death  is  charac- 
teristic His  physician  recommended  to  him  a 
two  days*  abstinence  from  food  to  cure  an  ulcer  in 
his  mouth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  he 
said  that,  as  he  had  now  advanced  so  far  on  tho 
road  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trou- 
ble over  again,  and  be  therefore  still  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  died  of  starvation. 

The  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Clean- 
thes preserved  by  Laertius  (vii.  175)  present  the 
usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophical  subjects : 
w»pi  dperif,  vtpl  t}5okt?s,  wcpl  dt£v,  &c  A  hymn 
of  his  to  Zens  is  still  extant,  and  contains  some 
striking  sentiments.  It  was  published  in  Greek 
and  German  by  H.  H.  Cludius,  Gottingen,  1786  ; 
also  by  Stunt,  1785,  re-edited  by  Merxdorf,  Lips. 
1835,  and  by  others.  His  doctrines  were  almost 
exactly  those  of  Zeno.  There  was  a  slight  varia- 
tion between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoi- 
cal view  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Cleanthes  taught  that  all  souls  are  immortal,  but 
that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
particular  soul,  thereby  leaving  to  the  wicked  some 
apprehension  of  future  punishment ;  whereas  Chry- 
sippus  considered  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise 
and  good  were  to  survive  death.  (Pint.  Plac  PhiL 
iv.  7.)  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle 
of  the  Stoics,  to  **  live  in  unison  with  nature,**  it  is 
said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the  vague  direction, 
inoKoyovfityvs  £rjv,  which  Cleanthes  explained  by 
the  addition  of  rp  <f*W  (Stob.  EcL  ii.  p.  132.) 
By  this  he  meant  the  universal  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Chrysippus  understood  by  the  nature 
which  we  are  to  follow,  the  particular  nature  of 


man,  as  well  as  universal  nature.  (Diog.  Insert,  vii. 
89.)  This  opinion  of  Cleanthes  was  of  a  Cynical 
character  [Antisthinh],  and  held  up  as  a  model 
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of  an  animal  itato  of  existence,  unimproved  by  the 
progress  of  civilization.  Accordingly  we  hear  that 
his  moral  theory  was  even  stricter  than  that  of  or- 
dinary Stoicism,  denying  that  pleasure  was  agree- 
able to  nature,  or  in  any  way  good.  The  direction 
to  follow  universal  nature  also  led  to  fatalist  con- 
clusions, °f  which  we  find  traces  in  the  lines  Ayov 
8f  U*  si  Z«v,  kcu  <nJ  y  *}  nnrpntfuvf^  Swot  wott  uu]V 
i/oi  Starrraynipot,  K.  T.  A.  (Mohnike,  KUohOus 
dtir  Stoiker,  fragm.  i. ;  see  also  Diog.  Lae'rt  Lc ;  Gc 
Acad.  iv.  23,  Div.  L  S,  Fm.  ii.  21,  it.  3 ;  Hitter, 
Gtmhirhte  der  I'kilotopkie^  xi.  5.  1 ;  Brucker,  //ist. 
CW.  PkilosopL  pt,  a.  lib.  iL  c  9.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CLEAN Tl IKS  (KAscfcrfrif),  the  name  of  a 
freed  man  of  Cato  the  Younger,  who  was  also  his 
physician,  and  attended  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  &  c.  46.  (Plat  Cat  ad  fin.)    [  W.  A.  G.] 

CLEANTHES,  an  ancient  painter  of  Corinth, 
mentioned  among  the  inventors  of  that  art  by 
Pliny  {H.N,  xixt.  5)  and  Athenagoras.  (LepaL 
pro  Christ  c  17).  A  picture  by  him  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Minerva  was  seen  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  near  the  Alpheua.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343, 
b. ;  Athen.  viiL  p.  346,  c.)  This  work  was  not, 
as  Gerhard  (Auterlct.  Vaxnbilder%  L  p.  12)  says, 
confounding  our  artist  with  Ctesilochus  (Plin. 
xxxv.  40),  in  a  ludicrous  style,  but  rather  in  the 
severe  style  of  ancient  art  [L.  U.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KAeapX**)*  *  Spartan,  son  of 
Ramphias.  In  tho  congress  which  the  Spartans 
held  at  Corinth,  in  a.  c.  412,  it  waa  determined  to 
employ  him  as  commander  in  the  Hellespont  after 
Chios  and  Lesbos  should  be  gained  from  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  in  tho  same  year  the  eleven  commis- 
sioners, who  were  sent  out  from  Sparta  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  conduct  of  Astyoehos,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  discretionary  power  of  despatch- 
ing a  force  to  the  Hellespont  under  Clearchus. 
(Thuc  viii.  8,  39.)  In  B.  C.  410,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cyzicus  under  Mindarua,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  lead  that  part  of  the  force  wluch 
was  specially  opposed  to  Thrasybulus.  (Diod.  xiii. 
51 ;  Xen,  H«U.  L  1.  §  16,  Ac.;  Pint  Ale.  28.) 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  proposal  of  A  gin,  he  was 
sent  to  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium,  with  the  latter 
of  which  states  he  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality, 
to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the  Athenian  supplies  of 
corn  in  that  quarter,  and  he  accordingly  fixed  bis 
residence  at  Byzantium  as  hannost.  When  the 
town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  a.  c.  408, 
Clearchus  reserved  all  the  provisions  when  they 
became  scarce,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers ; 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  the  general  tyranny  of  his  rule,  led 
some  parties  within  the  place  to  surrender  it  to  tho 
enemy,  and  served  afterwards  to  justify  them  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Spartan  judges  when  they  were 
brought  to  trial  for  the  alleged  treachery.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender,  Clearchus  had  crossed  over 
to  Asia  to  obtain  money  from  Pharnabazus  and  to 
collect  a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
was  afterwards  tried  for  the  loss  of  the  town,  and 
fined.  (Xen.  HtlL  i.  1.  §  35,  3.  §  15,  Ac ;  Diod. 
xin.  67;  Pint  Ale  31 ;  Polvaen.  L  47,  ii.  2.)  In 
b.  c.  406  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
and  was  named  by  Calhcrntidas  as  the  man  most 
fit  to  act  as  commander,  should  he  himself  be  slain. 
(Diod.  xiii.  98.)  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Clearchus,  to  whom  peace  was  ever 
irksome,  persuaded  the  Spartans  to  send  him  as 
general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks  in  that 
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quarter  against  the  Thradans.  Bat  by  the  to- 
ne had  reached  the  isthmus  the  epben  rejMtei 
their  selection  of  him,  and  «ent  an  order  w 
recall.    He  proceeded  however  to  the  He/*;-*; 
in  spite  of  it,  and  was  consequently  eomlaavd  o 
death  by  the  authorities  at  home.  At  Brzumsn. 
where  he  took  up  his  residence,  he  Marts'  win 
great  cruelty,  and,  having  pat  w  death  bums 
the  chief  citizens  and  seized  their  property,  W 
raised  a  body  of  mercenaries  with  the  moofT,  sad 
made  himself  master  of  the  place,  Tk  Sparta* 
according  to  Diodorus,  having  remormntrl  rrj 
him  to  no  purpose,  sent  a  force  against  bus  under 
Panthoides;  and  Clearchus,  thinking  itookwr 
safe  to  remain  in  Byzantium,  withdrew  to  Serr» 
bria.    Here  he  was  defeated  and  besieged,  fa*, 
effected  bis  escape  by  night,  and  pawing  am  to 
Asia,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Cyrus,  The  prat, 
whose  object  was  to  collect,  without  exciting  K>p- 
cion,  as  many  troops  as  possible  for  hit 
expedition  against  his  brother,  supplied  GearoVJ 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  whicb  he  tnrJ 
mercenaries,  and  employed  them,  till  Cyras  staid 
need  their  services,  in  protecting  the  Greeki  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  against  the  iieigaMaae 
barbarians.    Plutarch  says — a  statement  toi  wr 
easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  ante  nee  <rf  d«i 
which  had  been  passed  against  him,— that  h  re- 
ceived also  an  order  from  Sparta  to  pmawtt  ia  v 
points  the  objects  of  Cyrus.  When  the  print*  had 
set  out  on  his  expedition,  Clearchu*  joined  sin  at 
Celaenae  in  Phrygia  with  a  body  of  20W  ma  is 
all,  being,  according  to  Xenophon  (Jsai.ni'- 
§  10),  the  only  Greek  who  was  aware  sf  * 
prince's  real  object.   When  the  actual  istertio  4 
Cyrus  began  to  be  suspected,  the  Gieeki  lefard 
to  inarch  further,  and  Clearchus,  atieraptiat  » 
force  his  own  troops  to  proceed,  narrowly  etaf»  i 
stoning  at  their  hands.    Professing  then  to  c*' 
into  their  wishes,  and  keeping  up  s  show  of 
ance  between  himself  and  Cyrus,  he  gradually  kfi, 
not  his  own  forces  only,  but  the  rest  of  knew 
trymen  as  well,  to  perceive  the  difficult*'  of  tsar 
position  should  they  desert  the  service  of  the  pro*;, 
and  thus  ultimately  induced  them  to  adu-- 
When  Orontes  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  trta*t 
Qearchus  was  the  only  Greek  admitted  »»  * 
number  of  judges,  and  he  was  the  first  to  sd^w 
sentence  of  death  against  the  accused.    At  -v 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.  c  401,  he  commanded  ta* 
right  wing  of  the  Greeks,  which  rested  es  tht 
Euphrates ;  from  this  position  he  thought  it  ta^ 
to  withdraw,  as  such  a  step  would  ha*e  rip*^ 
him  to  the  risk  of  being  surrounded  ;  and  bethtre 
fore  neglected  the  directions  of  Cyrus,  wae 
desired  him  to  charge  with  all  his  force  the  ri*»  ■ 
centre.    Plutarch  blames  him  exceedingly  tut 
an  excess  of  caution,  and  attributes  to  it  the  w> 
of  the  battle.    When  the  Greeks  began  the* 
treat,  Clearchus  was  tacitly  recognized  ** 
commander-in-chief,  and  in  this  capacity  be  ^ 
bited  his  usual  qualities  of  prudence  and  cnerr' 
as  well  as  great  strictness  in  the  prrsemare  <*? 
discipline.    At  length,  however,  being  desuvc; 
coming  to  a  better  understanding  with  Til**?"'"' 
nes  and  allaying  the  suspicions  which  rusted  ** 
tween  him  and  the  Greeks  in  spite  of  their  ^ 
treaty,  Clearchus  sought  an  interne*  whs 
satrap,  the  result  of  which  was  an  agroemer.:  '•■ 
punish  the  parties  on  both  sides  who  had  lab*:^ 
to  excite  their  mutual  jealousy  ;  and  Tissspcrnr* 
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that,  if  Qearchus  would  bring  hit  chief 
otf.cfrs  to  him.  he  would  point  out  those  who  had 
iDfuU«d  suspicion  into  him  against  their  country- 
Em.  Cleaithw  fell  into  the  snare,  and  induced 
four  of  the  generals  and  twenty  of  the  lochagi  to 
him  to  the  interview.    The  generals 


riad 


remained  without,  were 


CI 


ciui  and  his  colleagues  were  sent  to  the  court  of 
ArtaxeriM,  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
qnren  mother,  Parysatis,  in  their  fcvour,  were  all 
beheaded,  with  the  exception  of  Menon,  who  pe- 
n*hed  by  a  more  lingering  death.    In  this  account 
Xenophon  aad  Ctesias  in  the  main  agree ;  but 
from  the  latter  Plutarch  reports  besides  several 
apocrypha]  stories.    One  of  these  is,  that,  while 
tie  bodies  of  the  other  generals  were  torn  by  dogs 
sad  birds,  a  violent  wind  raised  over  that  of  Clear- 
chru  a  tomb  of  sand,  round  which,  in  a  miracu- 
lously short  space  of  time,  an  overshadowing  grove 
palm-trees  arose  ;  so  that  the  king  repented 
much  when  he  knew  that  he  had  slain  a  favourite 
of  the  gods.   (Xen.  Anab.  i.  1.  f  9,  2.  §  9,  3. 
H 1-21,  5.  §§  1 1—17,  6.  HI— U,  8. H 4— 13, 
*  l-«.  f  IS ;  Kod.  xiv.  12,  22—26 ;  Pint.  Ar- 
^8,18.)  [RE.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KAAsoxofJ,  a  arisen  of  Herac- 
Ifia  on  the  Euxine,  was  recalled  from  exile  by  the 
noble*  to  aid  them  in  quelling  the  seditious  temper 
tni  demand*  of  the  people.    According  to  Justin, 
he  made  on  agreement  with  Mithridates  I.  of 
I'imtus  to  betray  the  city  to  him  on  condition  of 
■siding  itmnder  him  as  goyernor.  But,  perceiving 
apparently  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  he  not  only 
take  his  agreement  with  the  latter,  but  seized  his 
p^wn,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
hts  release-    Having  deserted  the  oligarchical  side, 
he  came  forward  as  the  man  of  the  people,  obtain- 
ed from  them  the  command  of  a  body  of  merce- 
naries, and,  having  got  rid  of  the  nobles  by  murder 
and  banishment,  raised  himself  to  the  tyranny. 
He  used  his  power  as  badly,  and  with  as  much 
cruelty  a*  he  had  gained  it,  while,  with  the  very 
frr-nry  of  arrogance,  he  assumed  publicly  the  attri- 
bute* of  Zens,  and  gave  the  name  of  Ktpavvit  to 
one  of  his  tone.  He  lived  in  constant  fear  of  assaa- 
•  ration,  against  which  he  guarded  in  the  strictest 
"ay.   But,  in  spite  of  hit  precautions,  he  was 
tn  ordered  by  Chi  on  and  Leon  in  a.  c  353,  after  a 
reign  of  twelve  years.    He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
y-ipil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates,  the  latter  of 
"  horn  asserts  that,  while  he  was  with  him,  he  was 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  benevolent  of  men. 
(Oiod.  ir.  81,  xvi.  36  ;  Just  xvi.  4,  5 ;  Polyaen. 
a.  30 ;  Memn.  ap.  Phot.  BibL  224 ;  Pint  deAU*. 
Fort  ii.  5,  <stf  Princ.  tncrud.  4  ;  Theopomp.  ap. 
Aden.  to.  p.  85  ;  Isocr.  Ep.  ad  TimoiM.  p.  423,  ad 
fin. ;  Suid.  *.  e.  KAeopx**  i  Wesseling,  ad  Died. 
IL  ec  ;  Perixon.  ad  Ad.  V.  H.  ix.  13.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCH  US  (KAeVxor),  of  Soli,  one  of  Aris- 
-  ti^'s  pupils,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
me  of  which  are  extant,  on  a  very  great  variety 
^subjects.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  pcr- 
on  whom  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  4,  a.)  calls  rpcxe3«nr> 
or  the  diner  out.  A  list  of  his  principal 
niting*  is  subjoined,  all  the  references  which  may 
e  found  in  Vosatus  {do  Hut.  Orate,  pp.  83,  84, 
d.  Weetermann)  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
ferity: — 1.  Bioi,  a  biographical  work,  extending 
.  at  least  eight  books.  (See  Athen,  xii  p.  548,  d.) 
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2.  A  commentary  on  Plato's  "Timaeus."  (Fabric 
BiU.  Graec.  iii.  p.  95.)  3.  Tlk&rwvos  r-/KunuOr. 
( Diog.  LaerL  iiL  2.)  4.  HVpt  rwr  4v  rf  UXaTatvot 
HoAiTsfa  nafrnnxfTucms  lipwtrw.  5.  rtpyl$un,  m 
treatise  on  Hatter}-,  so  called,  according  to  Athe- 
naeus (vi  p.  255),  from  Gergithius,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's courtiers.  6.  I\«pl  -waiStUs.  (Diog.  Laert. 
L  9 ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  697,  e.)  7.  n«pf  <pi\tas. 
8.  Tlapoifiicu.  9.  U*pl  yplcpvv,  on  riddles.  10. 
'Epwrutd,  probably  historical,  a  collection  of  love- 
stories,  not  unmixed  with  the  discussion  of  tome 
very  odd  questions  on  the  subject  (ft.  g.  Athen.  xii« 
p.  553,  I).  11.  Iltpl  ypcupiir,  on  paintings. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  648,  f.)  12.  Tliprypaipal  ?  The 
reading  in  Athenaeus  (vii.  ad  init)  is  doubtful  ; 
see  Dalechamp  and  Casaubon,  ad  Ux  .  13.  Utpl 
*>a>Ki?s,  on  the  Torpedo.  14.  Utpl  ™r  ivvSprnv, 
on  water-animals.  15.  Tltpl  Sivwvy  on  sand- wastes. 
16.  lisps'  owsAtrsfe,  an  anatomical  work.  (Casaub. 
ad  Atinau  ix.  p.  399.)  17.  Iltpl  fcrrou,  the 
genuineness  of  which,  however,  has  been  called  in 
question.  (Fabr.  Bibl.  Grate,  iii.  p.  481.)  This 
is  the  work  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers 
{Strom.  I  15)  for  the  account  of  the  philosophical 
Jew,  with  whom  Aristotle  was  said  to  have  held 
much  communication,  and  therein,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, to  have  gained  more  than  he  imparted.  It 
has  been  doubted  also  whether  the  work  on  mili- 
tary tactics  referred  to  by  Aelianus  Tacticus  (ch.  1 ) 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  present  Clearchus  or  to 
the  tyrant  of  Heracleia.  (See  Voss.  /.  c  ;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Graec  iiL  p.  481.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KAsapx9*),  •»  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
Fragments  are  preserved  from  his  Ki9apyb'6s 
(Allien,  x.  p.  426,  a^  xiv.  p.  623,  c),  Koptrilot 
(xiv.  p.  613,  b.),  UMpovot  (xiv.  p.  642,  b.),  and 
from  a  play,  the  title  of  which  is  unknown,  (i. 
p.  28,  e. ;  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  p.  1 623, 47  J  Meineke, 
Com.  Unite  I  p.  490,  iv.  pp.  562,  849.)  [P.  S.| 

CLEARCHUS,  a  sculptor  in  bronse  at  Rhe- 
gium,  is  important  as  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Myron 
and  Polyclctus.  Clearchus  was  the  pupil  of  the 
Corinthian  Eucheir,  and  belongs  probably  to  the 
72nd  and  following  Olympiads.  The  whole  pedi- 
gree of  the  school  to  which  he  is  to  be  ascribed  is 
given  by  Pausaniae.  (vi.  4.  §  2.  Com  p.  H  eyrie, 
Opuse.  Acad.  T.  p.  871.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEA'RIDAS(KA«oo3a»),  a  friend  of  Brasi das, 
and  apparently  one  of  those  young  men  whose 
appointment  to  foreign  governments  Thucydides 
considers  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  Spartan 
principles  (iv.  132).  He  was  made  governor  of 
Amphipolis  by  Brasidas ;  and  in  the  battle  there, 
in  which  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed,  he  com- 
manded the  main  body  of  the  forces,  b.  c.  422. 
CI  can  das  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the 
quiirrels  which  arose  after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  by 
giving  up  Amphipolis,  not  (as  the  terms  required) 
to  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Amphipolitans  them- 
selves. (Thuc.  v.  10,  21,  34.)         [A.  H.  C] 

CLEDCNIU8,  the  author  of  an  essay  upon 
Latin  grammar,  published  by  Putschius  from  a 
single  corrupt  and  imperfect  MS-,  inscribed  "  Ars 
Cledonii  Romani  Senatoris,  Constantinopolitani 
Grammatici."  It  is  professedly  a  commentary  on 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  Dona t us,  and  to  suit  the 
arrangement  of  that  work  is  divided  into  two 


parts,  the  former,  or  art  prima,  containing  illus- 
trations of  the  Editio  Prima;  the  latter,  or  art 
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*vi/«(io,  of  the  Editio  Secunda.  [DoNATtra]  Of 
Cledonius  personally  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  it 
not  iroproliable  that  he  may  have  been  attached  to 
the  Auditorium  or  University  established  in  the 
capitolium  of  Constantinople,  an  institution  to 
which  we  find  an  allusion  in  p.  1866.  (Comp. 
Godofr.  ad  Cod.  Tktodot.  14.  tit  9  vol.  v.  p.  203, 
Ac)  The  only  edition  is  that  contained  in  the 
**  Gratnmaticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui  **  of 
Putschhw,  4to.,  Hanov.  1605,  pp.  1859—1939. 
(Osann,  Bettrage  xur  Grimsh.  utul  Row.  I.itienUur- 
ifttch.  vol.  ii.  p.  314.)  [W.  R] 

CLEE'MPORUS  or  CLEA'MPORUS,  a  phy- 
sician, who  may  hare  lived  in  the  sixth  or  fifth 
century  a  c,  as  Pliny  says  that  a  botanical  -work, 
which  was  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
was  bv  some  persons  supposed  to  hare  been 
written  by  him.  (H.  N.  zziv.  101.)  [W.A.O.] 

CLKIDE'MUS  (KAsOnfio*),  an  ancient  Athe- 
nian author.  Meursius  is  inclined  to  believe 
(PemHr.  c  2),  that  the  name,  where  it  occurs  in 
Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  and  others,  has  been  substi- 
tuted, by  an  error  of  the  copyists,  for  Cleitodemus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pausaniaa  (z.  15)  as  the  most 
ancient  writer  of  Athenian  history.  We  find  in 
Athenaeus  the  following  works  ascribed  to  Clei- 
demus: — 1.  'E^wywrud't.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  410,  a.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  work  which  is  referred 
to  by  Suidas  («.  c  "Tar).  Caaaubon  (ad  Alien. 
L.  ft)  and  Voasius  (de  Hist.  Crate  p.  418,  ed. 
Westermann)  think  that  it  was  a  sort  of  lexicon ; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  antiquarian 
treatise,  in  verse,  on  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
(Comp.  Ruhnken,  ad  Tim.  ».  v.  'E^vyirrai.)  2. 
'AtJi'i  (Athen.  vi.  p. 235,  a.),  the  subject  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Attica.  It  is  probably  the  work  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch (Tie*.  19, 27),  who  mentions  prolixity  as  the 
especial  characteristic  of  the  author.  3.  Tlptrroyo- 
v(a.  also  apparently  an  antiquarian  work.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  660,  a.)  4.  NoVtoi,  a  passage  from  the 
eighth  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  609,  c),  relating  to  the  first  restoration  of 
PeisistratiiB  and  the  marriage  of  Hipparchus  with 
Phya  (Comp.  Herod,  i  60.)  We  cannot  fix  the 
exact  period  at  which  Cleidemus  flourished,  but  it 
must  have  been  subsequently  to  n.  a  479,  since 
Plutarch  refers  to  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea  (Plut  Arid.  19.)  See  further  references 
in  Vossius  (L  a).  [E.  E.] 

CLEl'GENES  (KAerytVns).  1.  A  citisen  of 
Aran  thus,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  a  a  382, 
to  obtain  her  assistance  for  Acanthus  and  the  other 
Chalcidian  towns  against  the  Olynthians.  Xeno- 
phon  records  a  speech  of  his,  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  which  he  dwells  much  on  the  ambition 
of  Olynthus  and  her  growing  power.  His  appli- 
cation for  aid  was  successful.  (Xen.  HdL  v.  2. 
S  1 1,  Ac;  Diod.  xv.  19,  Ac;  comp.  p.  155,  a.) 

2.  A  man  who  is  violently  attacked  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  a  very  obscure  passage  (Ran.  705-71 6), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  bath-man,  puny  in  per- 
son, dishonest,  drunken,  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Scholiast  says  (ad  Arid.  I.  a),  that  he  was  a  rich 
man,  but  of  foreign  extraction.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  meddler  in  politics,  and  a  mischievous  char- 
latan of  the  day.  [E.  E.] 

CLEI'NIAS  (KAsiWos.)  1.  Son  of  Alcibiades, 
who  traced  his  origin  from  Eurysaces,  the  son  of 
the  Telamonian  Ajaz.  This  Alcibiades  was  the 
contemporary  of  Cleisthenes  [Cleirth  kn  X*,No.2], 
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whom  he  assisted  in  expelling  the 
from  Athens,  and  along  with  whom  he 
quently  banished.  Cleinias  married  Deinomacha, 
the  daughter  of  Megacles,  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  the  famous  Alcibiades,  He  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  third  naval  engagement 
at  Artemisium,  a,  c.  480,  having  provided  a  ship 
and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  his  own  expense. 
He  was  slain  in  ac.  447, at  the  battle  of  Coroneia, 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Boeo- 
tian and  Euboean  exiles.  (Herod,  vhi.  17;  Plut. 
Ale.  1 ;  Plat  Ale.  Prim.  p.  112  ;  Thuc  i.  113.) 

2.  A  younger  brother  of  the  famous  Alcibiades. 
Pericles,  the  guardian  of  the  youths,  fearing  lest 
Alcibiades  might  corrupt  him,  sent  him  away  from 
his  own  house  and  placed  him  for  education  with 
bis  brother  Ariphron;  but  the  latter  sent  him  back 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  finding  H  impossible  to 
make  anything  of  him.  (Plat  Protag.  p.  320.) 
In  another  dialogue  {Ale.  Prim.  p.  118,  adjm.; 
comp.  Schol.  ad  loc)  he  it  spoken  of  as  quite  a 
madman. 

3.  Son  of  Axiochus,  and  the  same  who  is  intro- 
duced as  a  very  young  man  by  Plato  in  the 
"  Euthydemua,"  was  first  cousin  to  No.  3  and  to 
Alcibiades. 

4.  The  father  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon.  The  Sicyo- 
nians  committed  to  him  the  supreme  power  in  their 
state  on  the  deposition,  according  to  Pausaniaa,  of 
the  tyrants  Euthydemus  and  Timocleidaa,  the 
latter  of  whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  joined 
with  Cleiniaa  as  his  colleague  Soon  after  this 
Abantidas  murdered  Cleinias  and  seised  the  ty- 
ranny, a  c  264.  (Pans.  ii.  8 ;  Plut  AraL  2.) 
(Abantidas.  ]  [E.  E.) 

CLEI'NIAS  (KAfirfoi),  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, of  Tarentum,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Plato's,  as  appears  from  the  story  (perhaps  other- 
wise worthless)  which  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  40) 
gives  on  the  authority  of  Aristoxenus,  to  the  effect 
that  Plato  wished  to  bum  all  the  writings  of  De- 
mocritus  which  he  could  collect,  but  was  prevented 
by  Amyclas  and  Cleinias.  In  his  practice,  Clei- 
nias was  a  true  Pythagorean.  Thus  we  bear  that 
he  used  to  assuage  his  anger  by  playing  on  hit 
harp ;  and,  when  Prorus  of  Cyrene  had  lost  all  hit 
fortune  through  a  political  revolution  f  comp.  Thrige, 
Ret  Cyrtuennum,  §  48),  Cleinias,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  him  except  that  he  was  a  Pythagorean, 
took  on  himself  the  risk  of  a  voyage  to  Cyrene, 
and  supplied  him  with  money  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  lost.  (Iamblich.  Vit.  Pfk.  27,  31,  33  ;  AeL 
V.  H.  xiv.  23 ;  Perizon.  ad  loc ;  ChamaeL  Pont 
ap.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  623,  t;  Diod.  Praam,  lib.  a; 
Fabric  BM.  Grate,  i.  pp.  840,  886.)    [E.  E.J 

CLEINIS(KAcmt),  the  husband  of  Harpeand 
father  of  Lyctus,  Ortygiut,  Harpasus,  and  Arte- 
micha  He  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  Babylon, 
and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Having 
heard  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  asset  to 
Apollo,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  tame  custom  at 
Babylon  ;  but  Apollo  threatened  him,  and  com- 
manded that  only  sheep,  goats,  and  heifers  should 
be  sacrificed.  Lycius  and  Harpasus,  the  tons  of 
Cleinia,  however,  persisted  in  sacrificing  asses, 
whereupon  Apollo  infuriated  the  animals  so  as  to 
attack  the  family  of  Cleinis.  Other  divinities, 
however,  took  pity  upon  the  family,  and  chanired 
all  its  members  into  different  birds.  (Anton  Lib. 
20.)  (L.  S.) 

CLEINO'MACHUS  (ttc  tre/taxo*). »  Megaric 
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philosopher  of  Thorium,  is  wid  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tiiu  (iL  112)  to  hare  been  the  first  who  composed 
treatises  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  dialectic* 
(wept  dttwpAT**  koI  KariryofmpArm).  We  learn 
from  Smdaj  (t.  o.  sle^As**'),  that  Pyrrhon,  who 
flourished  about  330  B.  a,  attended  the  instruc- 
tion! of  Bryso,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  disciple 
of  Cleinomachus.  We  may  therefore  act  the  date 
of  Cleinomachus  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
same  century.  [E.  E.] 

CLEIO.  [Mvsab.1 

CLEI'STHENES  (KXcurMnif).     1.  Son  of 
Aristonvmus  and  tyrant  of  Sicyon.    He  was  des- 
cended from  Orthagoraa,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
about  100  years  before  his  time,  and  succeeded  his 
grandfather  Myron  in  the  tyranny,  though  proba- 
bly not  without  tome  opposition.  (Herod,  vi.  126 ; 
Aristot  PolU.  v.  12,  ed  Bekk.;  Pans.  iL  8 ;  Mai- 
ler, Dor.  i.  8.  §  2.)    In  n.  c.  595,  he  aided  the 
Amphictvons  in  the  sacred  war  against  Cirrha, 
which  ended,  after  ten  years,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  guilty  city,  and  in  which  Solou  too  is  said  to 
bare  assisted  with  his  counsel  the  avengers  of  the 
god.   (Pans.  x.  57  ;  Aesch.  c  Qet.  $  107,  Ac ; 
Clinton,/'.//,  sub  anno,  595.)   We  find  Cleis- 
thenes  also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos,  his  enmity 
to  which  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  nave  been  so 
great,  that  he  prohibited  the  recitation  at  Sicyon 
of  Homer's  poems,  because  Argos  was  celebrated 
in  them,  and  restored  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
what  the  historian  calls,  by  a  prolepsis,  the  tragic 
choruses  in  which  Adrastus,  the  Argive  hero,  was 
commemorated.  (Herod,  t.  67;  see  Nitasch,  Melth 
tern.  L  p.  153,  Ac)    Muller  (/.  c)  connecu  this 
hostility  of  Cleisthenes  towards  Argos,  the  chief 
Dorian  city  of  the  district,  with  his  systematic  en- 
deavour to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes 
•t  Sicyon.    The  old  names  of  these  he  altered, 
calling  them  by  new  ones  derived  from  the  sow, 
the  ass,  and  the  pig  (*Tir<u,  "OrfoVtu,  Xo.p«rrcu), 
whOe  to  his  own  tribe  he  gare  the  title  of  'Apx&aoi 
(lords  of  the  people).    The  explanation  of  his  mo- 
tive for  this  given  by  Muller  (Dor.  iii.  4.  §  3) 
seems  even  less  satisfactory  than  the  one  of  Hero- 
dotus which  be  sets  aside ;  and  the  historian's 
statement,  that  Cleisthenes  of  Athens  imitated  his 
grandfather  in  bis  political  changes,  may  justify 
the  inference,  that  the  measures  adopted  at  Sicyon 
with  respect  to  the  tribes  extended  to  more  thau  a 
mere  alteration  of  their  names.  (Herod,  r.  67, 68.) 
From  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  12)  we  learn,  that  Cleis- 
thenes maintained  his  power  partly  through  the 
respect  inspired  by  his  military  exploits,  and  partly 
by  the  popular  and  moderate  course  which  he 
adopted  in  bis  general  government.    His  adminis- 
tration also  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by 
much  magnificence,  and  Pansanias  mentions  a 
colonnade  (sTod  KAsiotfsVeios)  which  he  built  with 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  sacred  war.   (Paus.  iL  9.) 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date 
of  the  death  of  Cleisthenes,  or  the  conclusion  of 
bis  tyranny,  but  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  B.  c  582,  in  which  year  he  won  the 
victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games. 
(See  Clinton  and  M'dller  on  the  year.)  His  daugh- 
ter Agarista,  whom  so  many  suitors  sought,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Megaclcs  the  Alcmaeonid. 
[Agabjstx] 

*2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Megaclcs  and  Agarista, 
and  grandson  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  appears  as 
tbe  head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  dan  on  the  banish- 
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ment  of  the  Pcisistratidae,  and  was  indeed  sus- 
pected of  having  tampered  with  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  urged  it  to  require  from  Sparta  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias,   Finding,  however,  that  be  could  not 
cope  with  his  political  rival  Isagoras  except  through 
the  aid  of  the  commons,  he  set  himself  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  tatter,  and  to  remove  most  of  the 
safeguards  against  democracy  which  Solon  had 
established  or  preserved.    There  is  therefore  less 
trutn  than  rhetoric  in  the  assertion  of  Isocrates 
(Areiopag.  p.  143,  a),  that  Cleisthenes  merely  re- 
stored the  constitution  of  Solon.    The  principal 
change  which  he  introduced,  and  out  of  which 
most  of  his  other  alterations  grew,  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  four  ancient  tribes,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  ten  new  ones  in  their  stead.    These  last 
were  purely  local,  and  the  object  as  well  as  tbe 
effect  of  the  arrangement  was,  to  give  permanence 
to  democratic  ascendency  by  the  destruction  of 
the  old  aristocratic  associations  of  clanship  (Com p. 
Arist.  PolU.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Thrige,  Ha  Cyrtn, 
§  48.)    The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  fk>u\jf 
and  of  the  yavxpaplai  was  a  consequence  of  the 
above  measure.  The  <pparplai  were  indeed  allowed 
to  remain  as  before,  but,  as  they  were  no  longer 
connected  with  tbe  tribes  (the  8tjmo<  constituting 
the  new  subdivision),  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
political  importance.   According  to  Aelian  (  V.  H. 
xiii.  24)  Cleisthenes  was  also  the  first  who  insti- 
tuted ostracism,  by  which  be  is  said,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  have  been  the  first  sufferer ;  and  this 
is  partly  borne  out  by  Diodorus(xL  55),  who  says, 
that  ostracism  was  introduced  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Peiaistratid&c  (but  see  Pint  Arsc.  11 ;  Har- 
pocrat  «.  v.  *lwwapxoth  We  learn,  moreover,  from 
Aristotle  (PolU.  iiL  2,  ed  Bekk.)  that  he  admitted 
into  tbe  tribes  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not 
of  Athenian  blood;  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
only  intended  to  serve  his  purposes  at  tbe  time,  not 
to  be  a  precedent  for  tbe  future.  By  some  again  ha 
is  supposed  to  have  remodelled  tbe  Ephetae,  add- 
ing a  fifth  court  to  the  four  old  ones,  and  altering 
the  number  of  the  judges  from  80  to  51,  i.  e.  five 
from  each  tribe  and  a  president.  (Wachsmuth, 
vol  L  p.  360,  Eng.  tranaL;  but  see  Muller,  Em- 
menid.  $  64,  Ac.)   The  changes  of  Cleisthenes 
had  the  intended  effect  of  gaining  political  supe- 
riority for  himself  and  his  party,  and  Isagoras  was 
reduced  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  under 
Cleomenes  L    Heralds  accordingly  were  sent  from 
Lacedacmon  to  Athens,  who  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  banishment  of  Cleisthenes  and  the  rest 
of  the  Alcmoeonidae,  as  the  accursed  family  (#Vo- 
?•'*),  on  whom  rested  tbe  pollution  of  Cylon's 
murder.  [Cylon.]  Cleisthenes  baring  withdrawn, 
Cleomenes  proceeded  to  expel  700  families  pointed 
out  by  Isagoras,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the 
Council  of  500,  and  to  place  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  300  oligarchs.    But  the  Council  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  tbe  people  supported  them,  and 
besieged  Cleomeiie*  and  Isagoras  in  the  Acropolis, 
of  which  they  bad  taken  possession.    On  the  third 
day  the  besieged  capitulated,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Isagoras  were  allowed  to  depart  from 
Attica.    Tbe  rest  were  put  to  death,  and  Cleis- 
thenes and  the  700  banished  families  were  re- 
called. (Herod,  t.  63,  66,  69—73,  vL  131;  camp. 
Diet  o/AnL  pp.  156,  235,  323,  Ac,  633,  755, 
990—993.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  whose  foppery  and  effeminate 
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lath  of  Aristophanes.  Thai  the  Clouds  arc  said 
to  take  the  form  of  women  when  they  tee  him 
(TVa*.  854);  and  in  the  Thrsmoj>horiazus<ut  (574, 
4c)  he  brings  information  to  the  women,  as  being 
a  particular  friend  of  theirs,  that  Euripides  has 
smuggled  in  Mnesilochus  among  them  as  a  spy. 
In  spite  of  his  character  he  appears  to  hare  been 
appointed  on  one  occasion  to  the  sacred  office  of 
$*<»f>6s.  (Vap.  1187.)  The  Scholiast  on  Aek. 
1 1 8  and  Eq.  1 371  says,  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  youth,  he  wore  no  beard,  re- 
moving the  hair  by  an  application  of  pitch.  (Comp. 
ElmsL  ad  Aek.  118.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEITA'GORA  (KX*rrayopa\  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Watpt  (v.  1245), 
and  in  his  lost  play,  the  Danaidt.  She  is  vari- 
ously represented  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  aThessalion, 
and  a  Lesbian.  (Schol.  in  Arittopk.  Vc*p.  1239, 
1245,  Lyiistr.  1237  ;  Said.  Hesyeh.  t.  v.)  [P.S.] 

CLEITARCHUS  (KKtirapxos),  tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  in  Euboea.  After  Plutarchus  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  tyranny  of  Erctria  by  Phocion, 
B.  c.  350,  popular  government  was  at  first  esta- 
blished ;  but  strong  party  struggles  ensued,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Athens  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  those  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip 
then  sent  Hipponicua,  one  of  his  generals,  to  des- 
troy the  walls  of  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  to  set  up  Hipparchus,  Automedon,  and  Clei- 
tarchua  as  tyrants.  (Pint.  Pkoc  13;  Dem.  de  Cor. 
§  86,  PkUipp.  iii.  §§  68,  69.)  This  was  subse- 
quent to  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Philip  in 
ii.  c.  346,  since  Demosthenes  adduces  it  as  one  of 
the  proofs  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
Macedon.  (PkOipp.  iii  8,  23.)  The  tyrants,  how- 
ever, were  not  suffered  to  retain  their  power 
quietly,  for  Demosthenes  (Philip,  iii.  §  69)  men- 
tions two  armaments  sent  by  Philip  for  their  sup- 
port, at  different  times,  under  Eurylochus  and 
Parnienion  respectively.  Soon  after,  we  find 
Cleitarchus  in  sole  possession  of  the  government; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  open  hosti- 
lity with  Athens,  though  he  held  Eretria  for  Phi- 
lip, for  we  hear  of  the  Athenians  sending  ambas- 
sadors to  request  his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
for  uniting  Euboea  under  one  federative  government, 
having  its  congress  at  Chalcis,  to  which  Athens 
was  also  to  transfer  the  annual  contributions  from 
Oreus  and  Eretria.  Aeschines  says,  that  a  talent 
from  Cleitorchus  was  part  of  the  bribe  which  he 
alleges  that  Demosthenes  received  for  procuring 
the  decree  in  question.  Cleitarchns  appears  there- 
fore to  have  come  into  the  above  project  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Calliaa,  to  whom  he  would  naturally 
be  opposed;  but  he  thought  it  perhaps  a  point 
gained  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  remnant  of  Athe- 
nian influence  in  Eretria.  For  the  possible  mo- 
tives of  Demosthenes,  see  p.  568,  a.  The  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and 
Demosthenes  in  B.  c  341  carried  a  decree  for  an 
expedition  to  EuWa  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  On 
this,  Cleitarchns  and  Philistides,  the  tyrant  of 
Oreus,  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  threatened  invasion  ;  and  Aeschines, 
at  whose  house  the  envoys  were  entertained,  ap- 
pears to  have  supported  their  cause  in  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  decree  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  command  of  the  armament  was  given  to  Pho- 
cion, by  whom  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides  were 
expelled  from  their  respective  cities.  (Aesch.  c  | 
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Ctes.  §§  85—103;  Dem.  de  Our.  p.  252,  At; 
Diod.  xvi  74 ;  Pint.  Dem.  17.)  [E.  E.] 

CLE1TARCH  US  (KAsfrapxet),  ton  of  the  his- 
torian Deinon  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  49),  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  it.  This  work  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  that  of  Curtiua,  who  is  thought  to  have 
closely  followed,  even  if  he  did  not  translate 
it.  We  find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  passage 
(ix.  5.  $  21)  differing  from  Cleitarchus,  and  even 
censuring  him  for  his  inaccuracy.  Cicero  also  (da 
Ijn).  i.  2)  speaks  very  slightingly  of  the  production 
in  question  (tJL  w*pl  'AAlfwfpor),  and  mentions 
him  again  (Brut  1 1 )  as  one  who,  in  his  account  of 
the  death  of  Themistocles,  eked  out  history  with 
a  little  dash  of  romance.  Quintilian  says  (ImsL 
Or.  x.  1),  that  his  ability  was  greater  than  his 
veracity ;  and  Longinus  (de  SuMim.  §  3 ;  comp. 
Toup.  ad  toe.)  condemns  his  style  as  frivolous  and 
inflated,  applying  to  it  the  expression  of  Sophocles, 
a^uxpott  yir  cniAfowott,  <pop€aat  8*  Srtp.  He  is 
quoted  also  by  Plutarch  (Them.  27,  A  Us*.  46),  and 
several  times  by  Pliny,  Athenaeus,  and  Strabo. 
The  Cleitarchus,  whose  treatise  on  foreign  words 
(y\£<r<rai)  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Athenaeus, 
was  a  different  person  from  the  historian.  (Fabric. 
BibL  Graec  iii,  p.  38  ;  Voss,  d»  Hid.  Grate,  p.  90, 
ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  B.] 

CLE1TE  (KA«f-M>),  a  daughter  of  king  Merops, 
and  wife  of  Cyskus.  After  the  murder  of  her 
husband  by  the  Argonauts  she  hung  herself,  and 
the  tears  of  the  nymphs,  who  lamented  her  death, 
were  changed  into  the  well  of  the  name  of  Clefte. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  L  967,  1063,  Ac.)       [L.  S.] 

CLEITODE'MUS.  [Clwdxmus.1 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KA«to>»Xo»),  a  Cartha- 
ginian by  birth,  and  called  Hasdrubal  in  his  own 
language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age, 
previously  at  least  to  the  year  1 46  &  a  He  there 
became  connected  with  the  founder  of  the  New 
Academy,  the  philosopher  Carneades,  under  whose 
guidance  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
disciples  of  this  school ;  but  be  also  studied  at  the 
same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  Peri- 
patetics. Diogenes  Laertius,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  notices  of  the  life  of  Cleitomachus, 
relates  also  (iv.  67),  that  ho  succeeded  Caroead.s 
as  the  head  of  the  Academy  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  a  c  129.  (Comp.  Steph.  By*,  a.  r.  Kopx*- 
8s»r.)  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  till  as  late 
as  B.C.  1 1 1,  at  all  events,  as  Crassus  heard  him  in 
that  year.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  11.) 

Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  books 
(£<f  A/a,  Diog.  Laert.  /.  c),  only  a  few  tides  are 
preserved  His  main  object  in  writing  them  was 
to  make  known  the  philosophy  of  his  master  Car- 
neades, from  whose  views  he  never  di*senW. 
Cleitomachus  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  till 
the  end  of  his  life;  but  he  continued  to  cherish  a 
strong  affection  for  his  native  country,  and  when 
Carthage  was  taken  in  &  &  146,  he  wrote  a  work 
to  console  his  unfortunate  countrymen.  This 
work,  which  Cicero  says  he  had  read,  was  taken 
from  a  discourse  of  Carneades,  and  was  intended 
to  exhibit  the  consolation  which  philosophy  sup- 
plies even  under  the  greatest  calamities.  (C»c 
Tu»c.  iii.  22.)  Cicero  seems  indeed  to  have  paid 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  works  of  Cleitomav- 
chus,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  industry, 
penetration,  and  philosophical  talent.  {Acad,  n.  «, 
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31.)  He  sometimes  Iran  slates  from  the  works  of 
Cieitonachiu.  as  for  instance  from  the  u  De  susti- 
ofndis  OtTensionibus,M  which  was  in  four  books. 
(Aead.  il  31.) 

Clritomschus  appears  to  have  been  well  known 
ti>  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his 
works  dedicated  to  illustrious  Unmans;  one 
fa>  the  poet  C.  Lucilius,  and  the  other  to  L.  Censo- 
rmus,  consul  in  ac.  149.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  32.) 

CVitomachus  probably  treated  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  in  his  work  on  the  philosophical  sects 
(wfpl  aiptetmr).   (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  9*2.) 

(Fabric  DAL  Grate  iii.  p.-168;  Brucker,  I/ut. 
PW.  i  p  771 ;  Orelli,  Omm.  TmU.  ii.  pp.  1 59, 160 ; 
Jiuid.  $.  e.  KA«<rosuxXo». )  [  A.  &1 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KAfiro>x°*)*  a  Theban 
athlete,  whose  exploits  are  recorded  by  Pausania* 
(ri.  15;  comp,  SuicL  a  v.  KAtir6fiaxos)'  He  won 
tiie  prise  at  Olympia  in  the  pancratium  in  01.  141. 
(ac  216.)  Aelian  mentions  ( V.  //.  iii.  30)  his 
pmt  temperance,  and  the  care  he  took  to  keep 
himself  in  good  condition.  [E.  E.] 

CLKIT(yN  YMUS(KA«irwrvsu>0.  an  historian 
of  uncertain  date.  A  work  of  his  on  Italy  and 
Mother  on  Svbaris  are  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (Parol/. 
Mi*.  10,  21.)  Hia  Tmgica,  also  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch (de  Fluv.  3),  Vossius  supposes  to  have  been 
»  collection  of  the  legends  which  formed  the  ordi- 
nary subjects  of  ancient  tragedy ;  but  it  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  Gyajcinvy  for  rpayiKwv  in 
tiw  passage  in  question.  (Voss.  de  HisL  Graec.  p. 
<ia,  ed.  Westennann.)  [E.  E.] 

CLE1T0PHON  (KA«T©0s»r),  a  Rhodian  au- 
thor of  uncertain  date,  to  whom  we  find  the  Col- 
oring works  ascribed  :  1.  TaKaruuL,  a  history  of 
itie  Gauls,  from  which  Plutarch  (Parallel.  A/»*.*15) 
"fifes  a  story,  parallel  to  that  of  Tarpeia  in  Livy, 
■►f  a  woman  of  Ephesus,  who  betrayed  the  town  to 
Brennna  2.  'Ir&W,  from  the  tenth  book  of  which 
Pi q tarch  (<U  Fluv.  2o.  $  3)  quotes  a  medical  recipe 
f«r  the  jaundice.  3.  'iToAuri  4.  Krtacir,  a  work 
«u  the  origin  of  different  cities  (Plut.  de  Fiuv.  6. 
M)r  from  which  we  obtain  one  theory  on  the  ety- 
mology of  Lugdunum.  (See  Voss.  de  Hui.  Graec. 
pp.  418,  419.)  [E.E.J 

CLEITUS  (KAsXtoi).  1.  A  son  of  Aegyptus, 
murdered  by  Cleite.    (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Mantius,  carried  off  by  Eos  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  beauty.  (Horn.  Od.  xr. 

;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1780.) 

3.  A  son  of  Peisenor  of  Troy,  slain  by  Teucrua. 
(from.  IL  xr.  445,  &c.) 

■t.  The  beloved  friend  of  Pallene,  who  fought 
»ith  his  rival  Dryaa  for  the  possession  of  Pallene, 
and  conquered  him  by  the  assistance  of  the  maiden. 
vithon,  the  father  of  Pallene,  wanted  to  punish  his 
slaughter,  but  she  was  rescued  from  his  hands  by 
Aphrodite,  and  after  Sithen's  death  she  married 
t  ieitut,  and  the  country  of  Pallene  derived  its  name 
from  ber.  (Con on,  Xarrat.  10;  Parthen.  EroL  6  ) 

o.  King  of  the  Stthones  in  Thrace,  who  gave 
«»  daughter  Chrysonoe  or  Torone  in  marriage  to 
Proteus,  who  had  come  to  Thrace  from  Egypt. 
Conon,  Narrat.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEITUS  (KAsTtoj  or  KAsrrds).  1.  Son  of 
ivdylis,  king  of  Illyria.  [See  p.  463.]  In  B.  c. 
'^x,  baring  received  promise  of  aid  from  Glaucias, 
\nz  of  the  Taudantians,  he  revolted  from  Alexan- 
vr  the  Great.  The  latter  accordingly  invaded 
if  country,  and  after  a  campaign,  in  which  the 
d>antag*  of  tlic  Illy  nans  and  their  allies  lay  cn- 
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tirely  in  the  strong  positions  they  were  enabled  to 
take  up  among  their  hills,  compelled  him  to  flee 
from  his  dominions  and  take  refuge  in  those  of 
Glaucias.  Arrian  mentions  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
three  boys,  three  girts,  and  three  black  nuns,  of- 
fered by  the  Illyrians  before  their  first  battle  with 
Alexander's  troops.  (Arr.  Anab.  L  5,  6;  Plut. 
Alex.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xvii.  8.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  surnamcd  M«Aas,  son  of 
Dropidcs,  and  brother  to  Lanioe  or  Hellanice, 
nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  at  the  battle  of  Granicus,  a  c.  33*, 
cutting  off  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  the  arm  of 
Spithridates  which  was  raised  to  slay  the  king. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  B.  c.  331,  he  commanded, 
in  the  right  wing,  the  body  of  cavalry  called 
'Ayigua  (see  Polyb.  v.  65,  xxxL  3) ;  and  when,  in 
B.  c.  330,  the  guards  (iraupai)  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  it  being  considered  expedient  not  to 
entrust  the  sole  command  to  any  one  man,  Hepha- 
estion  and  Cleitus  were  appointed  to  lead  respec- 
tively the  two  bodies.  In  B.  c  328,  Artabazus 
resigned  his  satrapy  of  Bnctria,  and  the  king  gave 
it  to  Cleitus.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he 
was  to  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  government, 
Alexander,  then  at  Maracanda  in  Sogdiana,  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  though 
the  day  was  in  fact  sacred  to  Dionysus — a  circum- 
stance which  afterwards  supplied  his  friends  with 
a  topic  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Cleitus,  the  soothsayers  declaring,  that 
his  frenzy  had  been  caused  by  the  god's  wrath  at 
the  neglect  of  his  festival.  At  the  banquet  an 
angry  dispute  arose,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
variously  reported  by  different  authors.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  Cleitus  became 
exasperated  at  a  comparison  which  was  instituted 
between  Alexander  and  Philip,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  and  also  at  supposing 
that  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  contempora- 
ries were  depreciated  as  compared  with  the  exploits 
of  younger  men.  Being  heated  with  wine,  he 
launched  forth  into  language  highly  insolent  to  the 
king,  quoting  a  passage  from  Euripides  (Androm. 
683,  Ac)  to  the  effect,  that  the  soldiers  win  by 
their  toil  the  victories  of  which  the  general  reaps 
the  glory.  Alexander  at  length,  stung  to  a  frenzy 
of  rage,  rushed  towards  him,  but  was  held  back 
by  his  friends,  while  Cleitus  also  was  forced  from 
the  room.  Alexander,  being  then  released,  seized 
a  spear,  and  sprung  to  the  door ;  and  Cleitus  who 
was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his  anger, 
met  him,  and  fell  dead  beneath  his  weapon.  (Diod. 
xvii.  21, 57;  Wess.  ad  toe.;  Plut.  Abut.  1 6,  50-52 ; 
Arr.  Anab.  i.  15,  iii.  1 1,  27,  iv.  8,  9;  Curt.  iv.  13. 
§  26,  viii.  1 ;  Just.  xii.  6.) 

3.  Another  of  Alexander's  officers,  surnamcd 
Aswcor  to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  He  is 
noted  by  Athenaeus  and  Aelian  for  bis  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  is  probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Justin  among  the  veterans  sent  home  to  Mace- 
donia under  Craterus  in  B.  c.  324.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  539,  c  ;  Ael.  V.H.  ix.  3;  Just.  xii.  12;  Arr. 
Anab.  vii.  12.) 

4.  An  officer  who  commanded  the  Macedonian 
fleet  for  Antipatcr  in  the  Lamian  war,  B.  c.  323, 
and  defeated  the  Athenian  admiral,  Eetion,  in  two 
battles  off  the  Echinadcs.  In  the  distribution  of 
provinces  at  Triparadeisus,  b.  c.  321,  he  ob- 
tained from  Antipater  the  satrapy  of  Lydia ; 
and  when  Antigonus  was  advancing  to  dispossess 
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bint  of  it,  in  a  c  31 1*,  after  Antipatcr's  death,  he 
garrisoned  the  principal  cities,  and  tailed  away  to 
Macedonia  to  report  the  state  of  affairs  to  Poly- 
sperchon.  In  B.  c  318,  after  Polysperchon  had 
been  baffled  at  Megalopolis,  he  sent  Cleitus  with 
a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  prevent  any  force* 
of  Antigonus  from  passing  into  Europe,  and  also 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Arrhidaeus,  who  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  town  of  C'ius.  [See  p.  350,  a.] 
Nicanor  being  sent  against  him  by  Caasander,  a 
battle  ensued  near  Byzantium,  in  which  Cleitus 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  But  his  success  ren- 
dered him  over-confident,  and,  having  allowed  his 
troops  to  disembark  and  encamp  on  land,  he  was 
surprised  by  Antigonus  and  Nicanor,  and  lost  all 
his  ships  except  the  one  in  which  he  sailed  him- 
self. Having  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Macedonia,  but  was  slain  by  some 
soldiers  of  Lysimachus,  with  whom  he  fell  in  on 
the  way.  (Diod.  xviii.  15,  39,  52,  72.)     [E.  E.] 

CLEMENS  (KArjurji),  a  Greek  historian,  pro- 
bably of  Constantinople,  who  wrote,  according  to 
Suidas  («.  v.\  respecting  the  kings  and  emperors  of 
the  Romans,  a  work  to  Hieronymus  on  the  figures 
of  I  socrates  (**«pl  t&p  'XeoKparut&v  <rxtyt4lT»r), 
and  other  treatises.  Ruhuken  (Praef.  ad  Tim. 
I**,  p.  x.)  supposes  that  Suidas  has  confounded 
two  different  persons,  the  historian  and  gramma- 
rian, but  one  supposition  seems  just  as  probable  as 
the  other.  The  grammatical  works  of  Clemens  are 
referred  to  in  the  Etyraologicum  Magnum  (*.  v. 
faAn)  and  Suidas  («.  w.'Hpot,  waMfifiokos),  and 
the  historical  ones  very  frequently  in  the  Bysantine 
writers.  (Vossius,  de  If  tutor.  (Jraec  p.  416,  ed. 
Westermann.) 

CLEMENS  (KAifMn*)*  a  slave  of  Agrippa  Postu- 
mus,  whose  person  very  much  resembled  his  master's, 
and  who  availed  himself  of  this  resemblance,  after 
the  murder  of  the  latter  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius 
in  a.  D.  14,  to  personate  the  character  of  Agrippa. 
Great  numbers  joined  him  in  Italy ;  he  was  gene- 
rally believed  at  Rome  to  be  the  grandson  of  Ti- 
berius ;  and  a  formidable  insurrection  would  pro- 
bably have  broken  out,  had  not  Tiberius  contrived 
to  have  him  apprehended  secretly.  The  emperor 
did  not  venture  upon  a  public  execution,  but  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain  in  a  private  part  of  the 
palace.  This  was  in  a.  d.  16.  (Tac.  Am*,  ii.  39, 
40;  Dion  Cat*.  Ivii.  16;  comp.  Suet  Tib.  25.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRI'NUS,  whose  name 
was  T.  Flavius  Clemens,  usually  sumamed  Alexan- 
drinus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Athens, 
though  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Alexandria.  In  this  way  the  two  statements  in 
which  he  is  called  an  Athenian  and  an  Alexandrian 
(Epiphan.  Haer.  xxviL  6)  have  been  reconciled  by 
Cave.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge led  him  to  visit  various  countries, — Greece, 
southern  Italy,  Coelo-Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 

It  appears,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  had 
various  Christian  preceptors,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  great  respect.  One  of  them  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  and  several  were  from  the  East  At 
length,  coming  to  Egypt  he  sought  out  Pantaenus, 
master  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  to 
whose  instructions  he  listened  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, and  whom  he  prized  far  more  highly  than  all 
his  former  teachers.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  he  had  embraced  Christianity  before  hear- 
ing Pantaenus,  or  whether  his  mind  had  only  been 


favourably  inclined  towards  it  in  consequence  of 
previous  inquiries.  Probably  he  first  became  a 
Christian  under  the  influence  of  the  precepts  of 
Pantaenus,  though  Ncander  thinks  otherwise. 
After  he  had  joined  the  Alexandrian  church,  he 
became  a  presbyter,  and  about  a.  d.  190  he  »  m 
chosen  to  be  assistant  to  his  beloved  preceptor. 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  continued  until  the  year 
202,  when  both  principal  and  assistant  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  Palestine  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  under  Severn  s.  In  the  beginning  of 
CaracauVs  reign  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  to  which 
city  many  Christians  were  then  accustomed  to  re- 
pair in  consequence  of  its  hallowed  spot*.  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  prisoner  for  the  gospel  recommended  him  in  a 
letter  to  the  church  at  Antioch,  representing  him 
as  a  godly  minister,  a  man  both  virtuous  and  well- 
known,  whom  they  had  already  seen,  and  win 
had  confirmed  and  promoted  the  church  of  Christ 
It  is  conjectured,  that  Pantaenus  and  Clement  re- 
turned, after  an  absence  of  three  years,  in  206, 
though  of  this  there  is  no  certain  evidence.  He 
must  have  returned  before  211,  because  at  that 
time  he  succeeded  Pantaenus  as  master  of  the 
school.  Among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
Origen.  Guerike  thinks,  that  he  died  in  21 3 ;  but 
it  is  better  to  assume  with  Cave  and  Schrockh. 
that  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  220.  H  encc 
he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Ca- 
racalla,  193—217. 

It  cannot  safely  be  questioned,  that  Clement 
held  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  and 
exhibited  genuine  piety.  But  in  his  mental  cha- 
racter the  philosopher  predominated.  His  learn- 
ing was  great,  his  imagination  lively,  his  power  of 
perception  not  defective ;  but  he  was  unduly  prone 
to  speculation.  An  eclectic  in  philosophy,  he 
eagerly  sought  for  knowledge  wherever  it  could 
be  obtained,  examining  every  topic  by  the  light  of 
his  own  mind,  and  selecting  out  of  all  systems 
such  truths  as  commended  themselves  to  bis  judg- 
ment **  I  espoused,"  says  he,  u  not  this  or  that 
philosophy,  not  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic,  nor  the 
Epicurean,  nor  that  of  Aristotle ;  but  whatever  any 
of  these  sects  had  said  that  was  fit  and  just,  that 
taught  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  religious 
knowledge,  all  that  being  selected,  I  coll  philoso- 
phy." He  is  supposed  to  have  leaned  more  to  the 
Stoics  than  to  any  other  sect  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  been  more  attached  to  philosophy  than  any 
of  the  fathers  with  the  exception  of  Origen. 

In  comprehensiveness  of  mind  Clement  was  cer- 
tainly deficient  He  never  develops  great  primiple*, 
but  runs  chiefly  into  minute  details,  which  often  be- 
come trifling  and  insipid.  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  he  was  guided  by  fancy  rather  than 
fixed  rules  deduced  from  common  sense.  He  pur- 
sues no  definite  principles  of  exposition,  neither 
docs  he  penetrate  into  the  essential  nature  of 
Christianity.  His  attainments  in  purely  religious 
knowledge  could  never  have  been  extensive,  as  do 
one  doctrine  is  well  stated.  From  his  works  no 
system  of  theology  can  be  gathered.  It  were 
postcrous  to  recur  to  them  for  sound  exegesis,  or 
even  a  successful  development  of  the  duties  of  a 
Christian,  much  lets  for  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
the  obligations  under  which  men  are  laid  to  their 
Creator  and  to  each  other.  It  may  be  questioned, 
whether  he  had  the  ability  to  compose  a  connected 
system  of  theology,  or  a  code  of  Christian  morality. 
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Doubtless  great  allowance  should  be  mode  for  the 
education  and  circumstances  of  the  writer,  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  persons 
for  whom  chiefly  he  wrote,  the  modes  of  thought 
then  current,  the  entire  circle  of  influences  by  which 
be  was  surrounded,  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
view;  but  after  all  deductions,  much  theological 
knowledge  will  not  be  attributed  to  him.  The 
speculative  philosopher  is  still  more  prominent 
than  the  theologian — the  allegoriser  rather  than 
the  expounder  of  the  Bible  appears — the  metaphy- 
the  Christian. 
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The  works  of  Clement  which  have  reached  us 
are  his  \6yoi  TlfxyrptirriKot  *p6s  'EWifvaj  or  Hor- 
tatory Address  to  the  Greeks  ;    T\au$ayur,6s,  or 
Tmeitr;  2r  (Keuerrtit,  or  MisrrV'inies  ;  and  Tis  6 
cwfWw  IlAooViot  ;  Quis  Dives  salretur?  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  TwonnrciVett  in  eight 
books:  Ttpl  too  nitrxa*  i-t.de  Paschate ;  w«ol 
Nsrrriat,  Lt.de  Jejunio  ;  wspJ  KaToAaAtar,  L  e. 
it  OUreetaiione  ;  UpoTpnrrucos  ci't  'Twofun^y,  i.  e. 
EAortatioad  Patitmtiam ;  Karwr  'Ekk -VTjo-iatrriKo'f, 
1.    Cuntm  Ecclesvistiru.*,  or  de  Canonibus  EccUsvju- 
Heit;  ftr  rrf»  tlptxptimv  'A/uwj,  On  the  Prophet 
Aunt;  -npl  Tlporoias  and'Oset  Suup6pe*.    If  the 
•wwsffiH  be  the  same  as  the  Adumhrutiones 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,  as  is  probable,  various 
fnsroenti  of  them  are  preserved  and  may  be  seen 
in  Potter's  edition.    Perhaps  the  iuhoyal  4k  rmr 
TpopfTutm*,   which  are  also  given  by  Potter, 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  throrewsfcrcir.  Among 
the  fragments  printed  in  the  same  edition  are 
a/»  fV  rs>  ©foodrou  Kai  ttj*  cucrroAirnJ  xaAov- 
furift  IttcuricaAla*  Kara  rovt  OoaXtrrirov  %p6vovs 
rt.-roftaL,  L  e.  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
doras and  the  doctrine  called  oriental,  relating  to 
the  times  of  Valentinua.    Whether  these  excerpts 
**re  really  made  by  Clement  admits  of  doubt, 
though  Sylbuiv  remarks  that  the  style  and  phrase- 
ology resemble  those  of  the  Alexandrine  father. 
The  fragments  of  his  lost  works  have  been  indus- 
frbnsly  collected  by  Potter,  in  the  second  volume 
>f  his  edition  of  Clement's  works ;  but  Fabricius, 
it  the  end  of  his  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
Hippolytns,  published  some  of  the  fragments  more 
ally,  along  with  several  not  found  in  Potter's  edi- 
Jon.   There  are  also  fragments  in  the  Billinth. 
p<t/r.  of  Oalland.    In  various  parts  of  his  writings 
lament  speaks  of  other  works  which  he  had 
Titten  or  intended  to  write.  (See  Potter,  voL  iL 
-  1045.) 

His  three  principal  works  constitute  parts  of  a 
hole.  In  the  Hortatory  Address  his  design  was 
>  convince  the  Heathens  and  to  convert  them  to 
bristianity.  It  exposes  the  impurities  of  poly- 
iei«m  u  contrasted  with  the  spirituality  of  Chris- 
wity,  and  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the 
*pel  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Gentile  world  by 
r-wing,  that  it  effectually  purifies  the  motives 
d  elevates  the  character.  The  Paedagogue  takes 

the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which  he  is 
pposed  to  hare  been  brought  by  the  hortatory 
dress,  and  furnishes  him  with  rules  for  the  regu- 
i»n  of  his  conduct  In  the  first  chapter  he 
>Uin*  what  he  means  by  the  term  Pardtufixjue, — 
*  who  instruct*  children,  leading  them  up  to 
nbood  through  the  paths  of  truth.  This  pre- 
tor  is  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Wren  whom  he  trains  up  are  simple,  sincere 
t-ver*.  The  anthor  goes  into  minutiae  and 
mg  detail*,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  great 


precepts  applicable  to  human  life  in  all  circum- 
stances. The  Stromata  are  in  eight  books,  but 
probably  the  last  book  did  not  proceed  from 
Clement  himself.  The  treatise  is  rambling  and 
discursive,  without  system,  order,  or  method,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  many  points 
of  antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  this 
work  of  Clement.  His  object  was  to  delineate  in  it 
the  perfect  Christian  or  Gnostic,  after  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  for  su- 
blime speculations  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
eighth  book  is  a  treatise  on  logic,  so  that  the  original 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  this  one  substituted  in 
its  place.  Bishop  Kaye,  however,  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Clement. 
The  treatise  entitled  rlt  i  c*$6**voi  is  practical, 
shewing  to  what  temptations  the  rich  are  par- 
ticularly exposed.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
homily.  His  Hypolypj&s  in  eight  books  (dworv- 
wctVsi?,  translated  udumbraiiones  by  Cassiodorus) 
contained,  according  to  Eusebius  ( Hist.  EccL  iv.  14), 
a  summary  exposition  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Photius  gives  a  most  unfavourable  account  of  it, 
alii nuing  that  it  contained  many  fabulous  and  im- 
pious notions  similar  to  those  of  the  Gnostic 
heretics.  But  at  the  same  time  he  suggests,  that 
these  monstrous  sentiments  may  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Clement,  as  there  is  nothing  similar 
to  them  in  his  acknowledged  works.  Most  pro- 
bably they  were  interpolated. 

The  following  are  the  chief  editions  of  Clement* 
works: — Victorii,  Florentiae,  1550,  fol.,  Greece. 
This  is  the  editio  princeps.  Frid.  Sylburgii,  Hei- 
delberg, 1592,  fol.  Gr.  et  LaU  Herveti,  "Pro- 
trepticus  et  Paedapotjus,"  et  Strozxae  libri  viii. 
"Stromatum,"  Florent  1551,  foL  Lat  Herveti, 
u  Protrepticus,  Paedagogus,  et  Stromata,'*  Basil. 
1556,  fol.  and  1566,  fol.,  Paris,  1572  and  1590,  foL 
in  the  Bibhotheca  Patrum,  vol  iii.  1677,  foL  Lugd. 
Sylburgii  et  Heinsii,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616,  fol.  Gr.  et 
Lat;  this  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additional 
notes  of  Ducaeus  at  Paris,  1629,  fol.,  Paris,  1641, 
fol.  and  Colon.  1688,  foL  Potteri,  Oxon.  1715, 
foL  2  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat;  this  edition  is  incompara- 
bly the  best    Oberthur,  Wirceb.  1788 — 89,  8vo. 

3  vols.  Gr.  et  Lat    Klotz,  Lip*.  1830—34,  8vo. 

4  vols.  Greece.  A.  B.  Cailleau,  in  the  u  Collec- 
tio  selecta  SS.  Ecclesiac  Patrum,"  Paris,  1827 
&c.,  vol.  iv.  8vo.  Lat  The  treatise  "Quis 
Dives  salvetur"  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  commentary  by  Segaar,  Traj.  1816,  8vo. ; 
and  in  Latin  by  Dr.  H.  Olahausen,  Regiom.  1831, 
12mo.  The  Hymn  to  Christ  the  Saviour  at  the 
end  of  the  Pardagogus,  was  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Piper,  Goetting.  1 835,  8vo. 

(See  Le  Nourry's  Apparatus  ad  DAI.  maxim. 
Patrum,  Paris,  1703,  foL  lib.  iii. ;  P.  H.  de  Groot, 
De  Clem.  Alexandr.  Disp.  Groning.  1826,  8vo. ; 
H.  E.  F.  Guerike,  Comment.  Histor.  et  Theolog.  de 
Schoia,  quae  Alexandriae  floruit,  Catechetica,  Halao, 
1824-25,  8vo. ;  Matter,  Essai  histor.  sur  CEcole 
d* Alexandria  Paris,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Redepen- 
ning,  Origines,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo. ;  Neander,  De 
Fidei  Gnoaeosque  Ideae,  qua  ad  se  invieem  atque  ad 
Pkiiosophiam  re/eratur  ratione  secundum  mentem 
dementis  Alex.,  Heidelb.  1811,  8vo.;  AUgemeine 
Gesch.  drr  Christ.  Religion  und  Kirche,  L  3,  Ham- 
burg, 1827,  8vo.;  Guerike,  Handbuch  der  Kirchen- 
I  geschichte,/ unfit  Auflage,  2  vols.  Halle,  1 843, 8vo.; 
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Raur,  Die  ChristlicU  Gnosis,  Tubing.  1 835,  8vo. ; 
Duhne,  Do  yv£au  dementis  Aloe.  Hal.  1831, 8  vo.; 
Hp.  Kayc's  Account  of  the  Writing*  and  Opinion*  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  London,  1835,  8vo. ;  Da- 
vidson '•  Sacred  Ifermeneutics,  Edinb.  1843,  8vo. ; 
Care's  Historia  Literaria,  Load.  1688,  fol.;  Giese- 
ler's  Ttxt-book  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  translated 
by  Cunningham,  Pbiladclph.  1836,  3  vols.  8ro. 
vol.  i. ;  Eu«eb.  Jlistor.  Ecdes.  lib.  v.  ct  vi.,  ed. 
Hcinichcn,  1827—30,  Lips.)  [S.  D.] 

CLEMENS  ARRETI'NUS,  a  man  of  Senato- 
rial rank,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  family 
of  Vespasian,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Domitian, 
was  appointed  by  Mucianns  praefect  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards  in  a.  d.  70,  a  dignity  which  his  father 
had  formerly  held  under  Caligula.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
G8.)  Clemens  probably  did  not  hold  this  command 
long,  and  the  appointment  of  Mucianus  may  have 
been  regarded  as  altogether  void,  as  Suetonius 
says  (7tA.  6),  that  Titus  was  the  first  senator  who 
was  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  the  office  being  up 
to  that  time  filled  by  a  knight  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  friendship  of  Domitian  with  Clemens, 
he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
emperor  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  (Suet. 
lk,m.  11.) 

CLEM  ENS,  ATM  US,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  has  addressed  two  of  his  letters  to  him. 
(£>>.  i.  10,  iv.2.) 

CLEMENS,  CA'SSIUS,  was  brought  to  trial 
about  a.  n.  195,  for  having  espoused  the  side  of 
Niger;  but  defended  himself  with  such  dignity  and 
freedom,  that  Sevens,  in  admiration,  not  only 
granted  him  his  life,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  property.   (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  9.) 

CLEMENS,  T.  FLA'VIUS,  was  cousin  to  the 
emperor  Domitian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, a.  n.  95,  and  married  Domitillu,  also  a  relation 
of  Domitian.  His  father  was  Flavius  Sabinus,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  his 
brother  Flavius  Sabinus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Domitian.  (Suet.  Vomit.  10.)  Domitian  had  des- 
tined the  sons  of  Clemens  to  succeed  him  in  the  em- 
pire, and,  changing  their  original  names,  had  called 
one  Vespasian  and  the  other  Domitian  ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently put  Clemens  to  death  during  the  consul- 
ship of  the  latter.  (Suet.  Domit.  15.)  Dion  Cassius 
snys  (Ixvii.  14),  that  Clemens  was  put  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  atheism,  for  which,  he  adds,  many  others 
who  went  over  to  the  Jewish  opinions  were  exe- 
cuted. This  must  imply  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian ;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  wife  was 
banished  to  Pandataria  by  Domitian.  (Comp.  Phi- 
lostr.  ApoU.  viii.  15 ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  14 ;  Hie- 
ronym.  Ep.  27.)  To  this  Clemens  in  all  probabi- 
lity is  dedicated  the  church  of  St  Clement  at 
Home,  on  the  Caelian  hill,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  originally  in  the  fifth  century, 
although  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  more  recent, 
though  very  ancient  structure.  In  the  year  1725 
Cardinal  Annibal  Albani  found  under  this  church 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavius  Clemens,  mar- 
tyr, which  is  described  in  a  work  called  T.  Ftavii 
(.hmentis  Viri  Consulates  et  Afartyris  Tumulus 
illustratus,  Urbino,  1 727.  Some  connect  him  with 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
[Clkmkns  Romania.]  [G.E.L.C.J 

CLEMENS,  PACTUMEIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  probably  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Pomponics, 
for  Pomponiu*  mentions  him  as  if  he  were  no 
longer  living,  and  citra,  on  his  authority,  a  consr^ 
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tution  of  the  emperor  Antoninus:  "Paclomemi 
Clemens  aiebat  impcratorem  Antoninum  con*u- 
tuisse."  (Dig.  40.  tit  7.  s.  21.  §  1.)  The  name 
Antoninus  is  exceedingly  ambiguous,  as  it  brionji 
to  Pins,  Marcus,  L.  Veins,  Commodus,  Camilla, 
Geta,  Diadumenus,  and  Elagabalus;  but  in  tbe 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  name  Antoninas, 
without  addition,  refers  either  to  Caracalla,  M.  Au- 
relius,  or  Pins — usually  to  the  first ;  to  the  second, 
if  used  by  a  jurist  who  lived  earlier  than  Caracalla, 
and  not  earlier  than  Marcus ;  to  the  third,  if  used 
by  a  jurist  who  was  living  nnder  Pius.  (Zimmem, 
AAO.ip.  184,  n.  8.)  Here  it  probably  denote* 
Pius,  of  whom  Pactumeios  Clemens  may  be  ap- 
posed to  have  been  a  contemporary.    [J.  T.  0.] 

CLEMENS  ROMA'NUS,  was  bishop  of 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  » 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St 
Paul  mentions  {Phil.  iv.  3)  as  one  of  "hit  fetto* 
workers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life.'* 
To  Clement  are  ascribed  two  epistles  addressed 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  both  probably 
genuine,  the  first  certainly  so.  From  the  style  of 
the  second.  Neander  (Kirdengesck  iii.  p.  1100) 
considers  it  as  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  rather  than 
an  epistle.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the  divi- 
sions which  distracted  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
where  certain  presbyters  had  been  unjustly  de- 
posed. The  exhortations  to  unity  are  enforced  by 
examples  from  Scripture,  and  in  addition  to  the* 
are  mentioned  the  martyrdoms  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul.  Of  the  latter  it  is  said,  that  he  went  W 
rfpua  T»}r  Svatus — a  passage  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  apostle 
executed  the  intention  of  visiting  Spain,  which  he 
mentions,  Rom.  xv.  24. 

The  epistle  seems  to  contain  an  important  inter- 
polation (§  40,  &c).  In  these  chapters  is  sud- 
denly introduced,  in  the  midst  of  practical  exhorta- 
tions, a  laboured  comparison  between  the  Jewuli 
priesthood  and  Christian  ministry,  and  the  theorj 
of  the  former  is  transferred  to  the  latter.  Tb» 
style  of  speaking  savours  in  itself  of  a  later  ap\ 
and  is  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  epistle,  whirs 
uniformly  speaks  of  the  church  and  its  office*  in 
their  simplest  form  and  relations.  The  whole 
tone  of  both  epistles  is  meek,  pious,  and  Christian, 
though  they  are  not  free  from  that  tendency  to 
find  types  in  greater  number  than  tbe  practice  « 
Scripture  warrants,  which  the  later  fathers  carried 
to  so  extravagant  a  length.  Thus,  when  Rabab  » 
quoted  as  an  example  of  faith  and  hospitality,  the 
fact  of  her  hanging  a  scarlet  thread  from  her  win- 
dow is  made  to  typify  our  redemption  throng 
Christ's  blood.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  is  wi* 
and  good  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  fable  of  the 
phoenix  adduced  in  support  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body. 

As  one  of  the  earliest  apostolical  father*, 
the  authority  of  Clement  is  valuable  in  proving  the 
authenticity  of  certain  books  of  tbe  New  1  est*- 
ment  The  parts  of  it  to  which  be  refers  are  the 
gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  the  epistle 
of  St  James,  the  first  of  St  Peter,  and  several  of 
St  Paul,  while  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrew* 
he  quotes  so  often,  that  by  some  its  authorship 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  Two  passages  are 
quoted  (1  §  46,  and  ii.  §  4)  with  the  formula 
yifpanraiy  which  do  not  occur  in  Scripture;  we 
also  find  reference  to  the  apocryphal  books  of  Wis- 
dom and  Judith ;  a  traditionary  conversation  » 
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related  between  our  Lord  and  St.  Peter;  and  a 
»:orj  is  given  from  the  spurious  gospel  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. (Ep.  ii.  §  12;  comp.  Clem.  Alex.  .Strom,  "iii. 
fL  465.)   The  genuineness  of  the  Homily  or  2nd 
Epirtle  it  denied  by  Jerome  (Cutai.  c  15)  and 
1'hotios  (BiU.  Cod.  113),  and  it  is  not  quoted  by 
any  author  earlier  than  Eusebius.    Besides  these 
*-ork»  two  other  letters  were  preserved  as  Cle- 
awnt'i  in  the  Syrian  church,  and  published  by 
Wetstein  in  the*  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.    They  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  praises  of  celibacy,  and  it  therefore  seems  a 
fair  ground  of  suspicion  against  them  that  they 
tre  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century,  though, 
from  the  ascetic  disposition  pre  Talent  in  the  North 
-African  and  other  Western  churches,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  no  one  should  ever  have  appealed  to 
web  an  authority.   Other  writings  are  also  falsely 
attributed  to  Clement.    Such  are  the  Recognitions 
(a  name  given  to  the  work  from  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  R affirms),  which  purport  to  contain  a  his- 
tory of  Clement  himself,  who  is  represented  as  a 
convert  of  St.  Peter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  rtcog- 
sua  his  rather,  whom  he  had  lost    Of  this  there 
i»  a  convenient  edition  by  Gcrsdorf  in  his  BiUio- 
tiew  Pairttm  Ecdetituticorum  Latinorum  tdecta. 
(Leipzig  and  Brussels,  1837.)    The  collection  of 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  also  attributed  to  Cle- 
ment, though  certainly  without  foundation,  as  they 
are  plainly  a  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
various  times  and  places.  (See  Krabbe,  Ueber  den 
Inpniny  UJRf  Ittkalt  der  ApostoL  Conttilutionrn, 
1839.)   Lastly,  we  may  just  mention  the  Ctemen- 
f»o, — homilies  of  a  Judaizing  tendency,  and 
wpposed  by  Neander  (Genetitche  Enhcickeiunri.  he 
h  3o7)  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Ebio- 
aitiih  sect. 

The  true  particulars  of  Clement's  life  arc  quite 
unknown.  Tillemont  (.Vewoirea,  ii.  p.  147)  *up- 
f**e»  that  he  was  a  Jew  ;  but  the  second  epistle  is 
plainly  written  by  a  Gentile.  Hence  some  con- 
nect him  with  Flavins  Clemens  who  was  martyred 
under  Domitian.  It  is  supposed,  that  Trajan  ba- 
nished Clement  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  suf- 
fered martvrdom.  Various  dates  are  given  for  the 
first  Epistle,  Grabe  (Spic  Pair.  i.  p.  254)  has 
fixed  on  a.  d.  68,  immediately  after  the  martyrdom 
»f  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  while  others  prefer  a.  d. 
95,  during  Domitian's  persecution. 

The  Epistles  were  first  published  at  Oxford  by 
I'atric  Y  oung,  the  king's  librarian,  from  the  Codex 
Aiexandrinus,  to  the  end  of  which  they  are  ap- 
pended (the  second  only  as  a  fragment),  and  which 
l<ad  been  sent  by  Cyrillua  Lucaris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  They  were  repub- 
):*bed  by  F.  Rous,  provost  of  Eton,  in  1 650 ;  by 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1669;  Cotclerius,  at 
Paris,  in  I«72;  Ittig,  at  Leipxig,  1699;  Wotton, 
it  Cambridge,  1718;  Galland,  at  Venice,  1765; 
Jaeobson,  at  Oxford,  in  1838;  and  by  Hcfele, 
it  Tubingen,  1839.  Most  of  the  above  editions 
ontain  the  works  of  other  fathers  also.  Of  the 
various  texts,  Hefele's  is  the  best,  and  has  been 
(-published  in  England  (1843)  in  a  convenient 
arm,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr.  GrenfelL  one 
f  the  masters  of  Rugby.  The  best  English  trans- 
ition is  that  of  Chevallier  (Cambridge,  1833), 
xinded  on  a  previous  translation  made  by  Arch- 
vxhop  Wake,  1693.  [G.E.L.C.] 
CLEMENS,  TERF/NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
^temporary  with  Julianus,  whom  he  once  cites 
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by  the  expression  Julianus  nosier.  ( Dig.  28.  tit.  6. 
s.  6.)  From  this  we  infer,  not  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Julianus,  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  legal 
school.  (Compare  Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  a,  5.)  He  pro- 
bably therefore  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 
It  has  been  suggested  from  the  agreement  of  date, 
that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Pactumeius 
Clemens,  and  that  his  name  in  full  was  Ter. 
Pactumeius  Clemens,  but  this  is  not  likely.  No 
jurist  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
Clemens  simply,  but,  as  if  expressly  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  have  always  either  Terentius 
Clemens  or  Pactumeius  Clemens.  Terentius  is  no- 
where cited  in  any  extant  fragment  of  any  other 
jurist.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  famous  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  with  the  tide  44  Ad  Lepes 
Libri  xx.,"  and  of  this  work  35  fragments  (be- 
longing, according  to  Blume's  hypothesis,  to  the 
dassu  fdidalis),  are  preserved  in  the  Digest.  They 
are  explained  by  Heineccius  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  [Comp. 
Clemens  Pactumeius.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

CLEME'NTIA,  a  personification  of  Clemency, 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Rome,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  She  had  then  tem- 
ples and  altars,  and  was  represented,  as  we  still 
see  on  coins,  holding  a  patera  in  her  right,  and  a 
lance  m  her  left  hand.  (Claudian,  De  Laud.  Stil. 
ii.  6,  &c.;  Stat  Tkeb.  xii.  481,  &C ;  comp  Hirt, 
Mvtkol.  BUderhuck,  ii.  p.  113.)  [L.S.] 

CLEOBIS.  [Biton.] 

CLEOBULI'NE  (KAeoffouAiVn),  called  also 
CLEOBULE'NE  and  CLEOBU'LE  (KA«ofc»u- 
Aifrij,  KAeofovAq),  was  daughter  to  Cleobulus  of 
Lindus,  and  is  said  by  Phitarch  to  have  been  a 
Corinthian  by  birth.  From  the  same  author  we 
learn  that  her  father  called  her  Eumetis,  while 
others  gave  her  the  name  which  marks  her  relation 
to  Cleobulus.  She  is  spoken  of  as  highly  distin- 
guished for  her  moral  as  well  as  her  intellectual 
qualities.  Her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  com- 
]>osed  a  number  in  hexameter  verse,  is  particularly 
recorded,  and  we  find  ascribed  to  her  a  well-known 
one  on  the  subject  of  the  year  [Cleobulus],  as 
well  as  that  on  the  cupping-glass,  which  is  quoted 
with  praise  by  Aristotle.  A  play  of  Cratinus, 
called  KAtt>€ouA4i'Gu,  and  apparently  having  re- 
ference to  her,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (Plut 
de  Pytk.  Orac  14,  Owe.  viL  Sap.  3  ;  Diog.  Laert. 
i.  89  ;  Menag.  ad  loe.  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  19  ; 
Suid.  t.  v.  KXtotovKlrn  ;  Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  2.  §  12  ; 
Athen.  iv.  p.  1 71,  b.,  x.  p.  448,  c. ;  Casaub.  ad  loc. ; 
Fabric.  Biol.  Graec.  ii.  pp.  117,  121,  654;  Mei- 
neke,  HuL  CriL  Com.  Graec.  p.  277.)  Cleobuline 
was  also  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Thales.  (Diog. 
Laert  L  22.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOBU'LUS  (KA«fcowAoj),  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  was  son  of  Evagoras  and  a  citizen  of  Lin- 
dus in  Rhodes  for  Duris  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
stating  that  he  was  a  Carian.  (Diog.  Laert.  L  89  ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  655.)  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon's,  and  roust  have  lived  at  least  as  late  as 
b.  c.  560  (the  date  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisis- 
tratus),  if  the  letter  preserved  in  Diogenes  I^ie'r- 
tius  is  genuine,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  Cleobulus  to  Solon,  inviting  him  to  Lindus,  as 
a  place  of  refuge  from  the  tyrant.  In  the  same 
letter  Lindus  is  mentioned  as  being  under  demo- 
cratic government;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  iv.  19)  calls  Cleobulus  king  of  the  Lin- 
dians,  and  Plutarch  (de  El  ap.  Delph.  3)  speaks  of 
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him  as  a  tyrant.  These  statements  may,  however, 
be  reconciled,  by  supposing  him  to  have  held,  as 
cuVufxrrfnji,  an  authority  delegated  by  the  people 
through  election.  (ArisL  PoliL  iiL  14,  \5,ad Jin. 
iv.  10,  ed.  Bckk.)  Much  of  the  philosophy  of 
Cleobulua  is  said  to  hare  been  derived  from  Egypt. 
He  wrote  also  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles 
(yp'tipovs)  in  verse.  Diogenes  Laertius  also  ascribes 
to  him  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Midas,  of 
which  Homer  was  considered  by  others  to  have 
been  the  author  (comp.  Plat  Phaedr.  p.  264),  and 
the  riddle  on  the  year  («!V  6  wwnfp,  waiSt  r  W 
oW8«*o,  k.  r.  A.),  generally  attributed  to  his 
daughter  Cleobnline.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  to  have  been  greatly  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  beauty  of  person.  Many 
of  his  sayings  are  on  record,  and  one  of  them  at 
least, — 8t»i>  crwoi*lf«ir  ris  SvyarifKus  vapdivovs 
uiv  Ti)r  ifAuc/af,  rtjj  5*  <ppa**iy  ywtuKat, — shews 
him  to  have  had  worthier  views  of  female  educa- 
tion than  were  generally  prevalent ;  while  that  he 
acted  on  them  is  clear  from  the  character  of  his 
daughter.  (Diog.  Laert.  L  89 — 93  ;  Suid.  s.  r. 
K\<6€ovXo% ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  14  ;  Fabric 
BiU.  Orate  ii.  pp.  117,  121,  654 ;  comp.  Did.  of 
Ant.  $.  v.  XfAiWwo.)  IE.  E.] 

CLEOBU'LUS  ( KAerffouAor ),  ephor  with 
Xenarcs  at  Sparta  b.  c.  422-1,  the  second  year  of 
the  peace  of  Nicias.  To  this  peace  they  were 
hostile,  and  signalized  their  ephoralty  by  an  in- 
trigue with  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  with 
the  purpose  of  forming  anew  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian league  so  as  to  include  the  Argives,  the  fear 
of  whose  hostility  was  the  main  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  war-party  at  Sparta.  (Thuc  v.  36 — 
38.)  [A.  H.C.] 

CI-EO'CHARES  (KA«>xd>J*)»  a  Greek  orator 
of  Myrlcia  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the 
orator  Dcmochares  and  the  philosopher  Arceailas, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  b.c.  The 
chief  passage  relating  to  him  is  in  Rutilius  Lupus, 
de  Figur.  SentenL  p.  1,3,  where  a  list  of  his  ora- 
tions is  giren.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric  :  a  work 
in  whicii  he  compared  the  styles  of  Isocrates  and 
Demosthenes,  and  said  that  the  former  resembled 
nn  athlete,  the  latter  a  soldier,  is  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius.  (Cod.  176,  p.  121,  b.  9,  ed.  Bekker.)  The 
remark  there  quoted  is,  however,  ascribed  to  Philip 
of  Macedon  by  Photius  himself  (Cod.  265,  p.  493, 
b.  20,  ed.  Bekker),  and  by  the  Pseudo- Plutarch 
(cfe  Vit.  X  Or.  viii.  25,  p.  845,  c).  The  obvious 
explanation  is,  that  Cleochares  inserted  the  obser- 
vation in  his  work  as  having  been  made  by  Philip. 
None  of  his  orations  are  extant.  (Strab.  xii.  p. 
566;  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  41;  Ruhnken,  ad  RutiL 
Lnp.  i.  p.  5,  4c,  and  Hut.  Orit.  Or.  Gr.  63,  pp. 
185,  186  ;  Westermann,  6*eicA.  der  Beredtmmketi 
in  GriecAenland,  §  76.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'CRITUS  (KAsoVtoj),  an  Athenian, 
herald  of  the  Mysteries,  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  to  Athens  with  Thrasybulus.  After 
the  battle  of  Munychia,  B.  c.  404,  being  remark- 
nble  for  a  very  powerful  voice,  he  addressed  his 
countrymen  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Thirty,  calling  on  them  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  tyrants  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  (Xen.  Hell,  ii.  4.  §§  20-22.)  His  person 
was  as  burly  as  his  voice  was  loud,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  joke  of  Aristophanes  (Ran.  1433), 
who  makes  Euripides  propose  to  fit  on  the  slender 
Cinesias  by  way  of  wings  to  Cleocritus,  and  send 


I  them  up  into  the  air  together  to  squirt  vinegar 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans.  The  other  passago 
also  in  which  Aristophanes  mentions  him  (At. 
876),  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  as  an  allusion 
to  his  stature    (See  Schol.  ad  toe.)       [E.  E.] 

CLEODAEUS  (KAwfcowt),  a  son  of  the 
Heracleid  Hyllus,  who  was  as  unsuccessful  as  bis 
father  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  Peloponnesus.  In 
after  times  he  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
ii.  8.  §  2;  Paus.  Hi.  15.  §  7.)  [L  S.] 

CLEODE'MUS  MALCHCS  (KktStrpo* 
MdAx°0»  historian  of  uncertain  date.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  to  which  we  find 
reference  made  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  the  latter  by  Josephus.  (AnL  i. 
15.)  The  name  of  Malchus  is  said  to  be  of  the 
same  meaning  in  Syriac  as  that  of  Cleodemus  in 
Greek.  [E.  E.] 

CLEODE'MUS  (KA«»nMo»),  the  name  of  a 
physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Sej^m 
SajMenium  C<m  atrium  (c  1 0,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  said 
to  have  used  cupping  more  frequently  than  any 
other  physician  of  his  age,  and  to  have  brought 
that  remedy  into  great  repute  by  his  example,  in 
the  first  century  after  Christ.  [  \V\  A.  G.] 

CLEOETAS  (KAwlrot),  a  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, celebrated  for  the  skilful  construction  of  the 
i<p*<rn  or  starting  place  in  the  stadium  at  Olrmpia. 
(Paus.  vL  20.  $  7.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  a  warrior  which  existed  at  the  acropolis 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (i.  24-  $  3.) 
As  he  was  the  son  and  father  of  an  Aristocles  • 
(Visconti,  Oeuvrea  diverse*,  vol.  iii.  p  372), 
Thiersch  (Epochen  d.  Bild.  AW.  p.  281,  Ac.) 
and  Sillig  (Cotol.  p.  153)  reckon  him  as  one  of  the 
Sicyonian  artists,  among  whom  ArUtocles,  the  bro- 
ther of  Canachus,  is  a  conspicuous  name,  and  assign 
him  therefore  to  01.  61.  But  this  is  a  manifest 
error,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  two  passages 
of  Pausanias  (vi.  3.  $  4,  vi.  9.  $  1) ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Cleoetas  was  an  Athenian. 
His  name  occurs  (OL  86)  in  an  inscription,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  he  was  one  of  Phidias'  assis- 
tants, that  he  accompanied  his  master  to  Ohmpias 
and  that  thus  he  came  to  construct  the  the  ifxcis. 
(M'uller,  de  Phidio,  i.  1 3 ;  Bockh,  Corp.  IturripL 
Gruec  vol.  i.  pp.  39,  237,  884  ;  Schultx,  in  John'* 
Jakrbucher  fur  Philologie,  1829,  p.  73;  Brans, 
Artifie.  libera*  Graeciae  Umpora,  p.  23.)    [L.  U.) 

CLEO'MACHUS  (KAfoW*).  I.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a  tragic  poet  of  this  name 
contemporary  with  Cratinus ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  passages  of  Cratinus  on  which 
this  notion  is  founded  (op.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  f.) 
refer  to  the  lyric  poet  Gnesippus,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
machus,  and  that  for  t£  K\*oudx*  and  i  KA«s- 
pjixot  we  ought  to  read  t>  KA«opdxov  *nd  o  KA*o- 
pAXou.  (Bergk,  Rcliq.  Com.  AIL  p.  33,  &c; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Cam.  Grace,  ii.  pp.  27 — 29  ; 
Gnbsippus.)  Of  Cleomachus,  the  father  of  Gne- 
sippus, nothing  is  known,  unless  he  be  the  saute 
as  the  lyric  poet  mentioned  below. 

2.  Of  Magnesia,  a  lyric  poet,  was  at  first  a 
boxer,  but  having  fallen  violently  in  love,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  composition  of  poems  of  a  very 
licentious  character.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  648 ;  Trichi, 
de  Metric  p.  34.)  From  tho  resemblance  in  cha- 
racter between  his  poetry  and  that  of  Gnesippus, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  he  is  the  same  person  at 
the  father  of  Gnesippus ;  but  Strabo  mentions  him 
among  tho  celebrated  men  of  Magnesia  in  such  a 
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way  that,  if  be  adheres  in  this  case  to  his  usual 
practice  of  (firing  the  names  in  chronological  order, 
this  Cleomachus  would  fall  much  latex  than  the 
time  of  Gncsippus.  His  name  was  giren  to  a 
varietr  of  the  Ionic  a  Majors  metre.  (Hcphaestion, 
xL  p.  62,  ed.  Gaisford.)  '  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  ( KXt6p£porot ),   son  of 
Anaxandrides,  king  of  Sparta,  brother  of  Dorieus 
and  Leonidas,  and  half-brother  of  Cleomenes. 
(Herod,  t.  41.)  He  became  regent  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  B.  c  480,  for  Pleistarchus,  infant 
■on  of  Leonidas,  and  in  this  capacity  was  at  tbe 
head  of  the  Peloponne&ian  troops  who  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis  were  engaged  in  fortifying 
the  isthmus.  (Herod,  riii.  71.)  The  work  was  re- 
newed in  the  following  spring,  tiD  deserted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  Plataea,  Whe- 
ther Cleombrotufi  was  this  second  time  engaged  in 
it  cannot  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  tbe  ex- 
pression of  Herodotus  (ix.  10),  **  that  he  died 
shortly  after  leading  home  his  forces  from  the 
Isthmus  in  consequence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun/' 
Yet  the  date  of  that  eclipse,  Oct  2nd,  seems  to 
fix  his  death  to  the  end  of  a  c.  480  (thus  MiiUer, 
Pntlagom.  p.  409),  nor  is  the  language  of  Hero- 
dotus yery  favourable  to  Thirlwall's  hypothesis, 
according  to  which,  with  Clinton  (F.  H.  ii.  p.  209), 
he  places  it  early  in  479.  (Hi$L  of  Greece^  ii.  p 
328.)    He  left  two  sons, — the  noted  Pau*anias, 
who  succeed «d  him  as  regent,  and  Ntcomedes. 
(Thuc  i.  107.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  I.  (KAfo'/tSpoTo*),  tbe  23rd 
kin?  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of 

I.  in  the  year  rjJiO  b.  c,  and  reigned  nine  years. 
After  the  delirerance  of  Thebes  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Sparta  [Pf.lopidas],  Cleombrotus  was  sent 
into  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army, 
in  the  spring  of  a.  c  378,  but  be  only  spent  six- 
teen days  in  the  Theban  territory  without  doing 
any  injury,  and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Spho- 
linas  aa  harmost  at  The*piae.  On  his  march  home 
his  army  suffered  severely  from  a  storm.  Hi* 

and  the  next  two  expeditions  against  Thebes  were 
entrusted  to  the  other  king,  Aobsilaus  II.  In 
the  year  376,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus, 
the  command  was  restored  to  Cleombrotus,  who 
nyain  effected  nothing,  hut  returned  to  Sparta  in 
i  on»equence  of  a  slight  repulse  in  the  passes  of 
C'ithaeroa.    This  created  still  stronger  dissatisfac- 
tion :  a  congress  of  the  allies  was  held  at  Sparta, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  by  sea. 
[Chabbjas;  Pollis.]    In  the  spring  of  374, 
C/Jeomhrotns  wa*  Kent  across  the  Corinthian  gulf 
into  Phocis,  which  had  Wn  invaded  by  the  The- 
Icins,  who,  however,  retreated  into  Boeotia  upon 
his  approach.  He  remained  in  Phocis  till  the  year 
371,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  by  which 
Thebes  was  excluded  from  the  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  to  march  into 
Boeotia.     Having  avoided  Epnniinondas,  who  was 
guarding  the  pass  of  Coroneia,  he  marched  down 
upon  Creusis,  which  he  took,  with  twelve  Thebnn 
triremes  which  were  in  the  harbour;  and  he  then 
advanced  to  the  plains  of  Leuctra,  where  he  met 
tbe  Tbi'ban  army.   He  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
nf  avoiding  a  Untie,  though  he  was  superior  to  the 
enemy  in  numbers,  but  his  friends  reminded  him 
of  the  suspicions  he  had  before  incurred  by  his 
former  slowness  to  act  against  the  Thebans,  and 


I  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  repeating  such  con- 
duct in  the  present  crisis.  In  accusing  Cleombro- 
tus of  rashness  in  fighting,  Cicero  {Off",  i.  24)  seems 
to  have  judged  by  the  result.  There  was  certainly 
as  much  hesitation  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  [Epaminondas  ;  Pblopidas] 
be  fought  most  bravely,  and  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  shortly  after  he  was  carried  from  the 
field.  According  to  Diodorus,  his  fall  decided  the 
victory  of  the  Thebans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Agksipolu  II.    (Xen.  Hell,  r.  4.  §§  14-18, 

59,  vi.  1.  §  1,  c  4.  §  15  ;  Plut.  Pelop.  13,  20-23, 
Age*.  28;  Diod.  xv.  51—55  ;  Paus.  i.  13.  §  2, 
iii  6.  §  1,  ix.  13.  §§  2 — 4  ;  Manso,  Sparta,  iii.  1. 
pp.  124,  133,  138,  158.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  II.,  the  30th  king  of  Sprta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  of  the  royal  race,  though  not 
in  the  direct  male  line,  He  was  also  the  sou-in- 
law  of  Leonidas  II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  Agis  IV.  about  243  B.  c.  On 
the  return  of  Leonidas,  Cleombrotus  was  deposed 
and  banished  to  Tegea,  about  240  B.  c  [Agin  IV.] 
He  was  accompanied  into  exile  by  his  wife  Chei- 
lonis,  through  whose  intercession  with  her  father 
his  life  had  been  spared,  and  who  is  mentioned  as 
a  conspicuous  example  of  conjugal  affection.  He 
left  two  sons,  Agesipolis  and  Cleomenes,  of  whom 
the  former  became  the  father  and  the  latter  the 
guardian  of  Agxsifolia  III.  (Plut.  Agit,  1 1,  16 
— 18  ;  Pans.  iii.  6  ;  Polyb.iy.  35 ;  Manso,  Sparta, 
iii.  1,  pp.  284,  298.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  ( KXttrfporos  %  an  Aca- 
demic philosopher  of  Ambracia,  who  is  said  to 
have  thrown  himself  down  from  a  hijjh  wall,  after 
reading  the  Phwdon  of  Plato ;  not  that  be  had  any 
sufferings  to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  ex- 
change this  life  for  a  better.    (Calliroach.  Epigr. 

60,  ap.  Brunch,  AnaL  i.  p.  474,  Jacobs,  L  p.  2*26  ; 
Agath.  Schol.  Ep.  60.  v.  17,  ap.  Brunch,  Anal.  iii. 
p.  59,  Jacobs,  iv.  p.  29 ;  Lucian,  Philop.  1  \  Cic. 
pro  Scaur,  ii.  4,  Tunc.  i.  34  ;  Augustin.  da  CVr. 
Dei,  i.  22;  Fabric.  BibL  Grtuc  iii.  p.  168.)  Tbe 
disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions  as  being 
in  Aegina  when  Socrates  died,  may  possibly  be  tbe 
same  person.  (Phaedtm,  2,  p.  59,  c.)      [P.  S.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KA#omi)«i»j),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Lycomcdes,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  tbe 
expedition  against  Melos  in  b.  c  416.  He  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Xenophon  as  one  of  the  30  tyrants 
appointed  in  B.  c  404.  (Thuc.  v.  84,  &c  ;  Xen. 
J/dL  ii.  3.  $  2.)  Schneiders  conjecture  with  re- 
spect to  him  (ad  Xen.  i.c.)  is  inadmissible.  [E.  E.j 

CLEOME  DES  (KAeoi«»8nf ),  of  the  island 
Astypalaea,  an  athlete,  of  whom  Pausanias  (vi.  9) 
and  Plutarch  (Horn.  28)  record  the  following  le- 
gend :— In  OL  72  (n.  c.  492)  be  killed  Iccus,  his 
opponent,  in  a  boxing-match,  at  tbe  Olympic 
games,  and  the  judges  ( 'EXAavoSUtu )  decided 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  unfair  play,  and  pu- 
nished him  with  the  loss  of  the  prize.  Stung 
to  madness  by  the  disgrace,  he  returned  to  Asty- 
palaea, and  there  in  his  frenzy  he  shook  down  the 
pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  boys*  school, 
crushing  all  who  were  in  it  beneath  tbe  ruins. 
The  Astypalaeans  preparing  to  stone  him,  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  got  into  a 
chest,  which  his  pursuers,  having  vainly  attempted 
to  open  it,  at  length  broke  to  pieces  ;  but  no 
Cleomedes  was  there.  They  sent  accordingly  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing answer:— 
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"T<rroTot  jptiwy  K\*on4$i}i  'AcrriflraAautfr, 

*0  Swrlats  nu£#  »t  piutrri  bvrrr6»  iirra.  [E.E.] 

CLEOME'DES  (KAwui}5flj),  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  in  two  books  on  the  Circular  Theory  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies  (KwcAurijf  ©««plaj  Mitw/nw 
BiffAia  8«5o).  It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the 
system  of  the  unirerse  than  of  the  geometrical 
principles  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  Cleomedes  be- 
trays considerable  ignorance  of  geometry  (see  his 
account,  p.  28,  of  the  position  of  the  ecliptic),  and 
seems  not  to  pretend  to  accuracy  in  numerical  de- 
tails. The  first  book  treats  of  the  universe  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  zones,  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  magnitude 
and  figure  of  the  earth.  Under  the  last  head, 
Cleomedes  maintains  the  spherical  shape  of  the 
earth  against  the  Epicureans,  and  gives  the  only 
detailed  account  extant  of  the  methods  by  which 
Eratosthenes  and  Poseidonius  attempted  to  mea- 
sure an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  second  book 
contains  a  dissertation  on  the  magnitudes  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  which  the  absurd  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans  are  again  ridiculed ;  and  on  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  moon,  its  phases  and  eclipses.  The 
most  interesting  points  are,  the  opinion,  that  the 
moon's  revolution  about  its  axis  is  performed  in 
the  same  time  as  its  syiwdicul  revolution  about  the 
earth ;  an  allusion  to  something  like  almanacs,  in 
which  predicted  eclipses  were  registered ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  atmospherical  refraction  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  fact  (which  Cleomedes  however 
professes  not  to  believe),  that  the  sun  and  moon 
are  sometimes  seen  above  the  horizon  at  once  dur- 
ing a  lunar  eclipse.  (He  illustrates  this  by  the 
experiment  in  which  a  ring,  just  out  of  sight  at 
the  bottom  of  an  empty  vessel,  is  made  visible  by 
pouring  in  water.) 

Of  the  history  of  Cleomedes  nothing  is  known, 
and  the  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain.  He  pro- 
fesses (ad  Jin.),  that  it  is  compiled  from  various 
sources,  ancieut  and  modern,  but  particularly  from 
Poseidonius  (who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero); 
and,  as  he  mentions  no  author  later  than  Poseido- 
nius it  is  inferred,  that  he  must  have  lived  before, 
or  at  least  not  much  after  Ptolemy,  of  whose  works 
he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  if  they  had 
been  long  extant  It  seems  also,  from  the  eager- 
ness with  which  he  defends  the  Stoical  doctrines 
against  the  Epicureans  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  sects  was  not  obsolete  when  he 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  Delambre  has  shewn 
that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Hipparchus  which 
seems  to  les&cn  the  improbability  of  his  being  ig- 
norant of  Ptolemy.  And  Letronne  (Journal  de* 
SuniHs,  1821,  p.  712)  argues  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Cleomedes  should  have  known  anything  of 
refraction  before  Ptolemy,  who  says  nothing  of  it 
in  the  Almagest  (in  which  it  must  have  appeared 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it),  but  introduces 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  in  his  Optic*.  The 
same  writer  also  endeavour*  to  shew,  from  the 
longitude  assigned  by  Cleomedes  (p.  59)  to  the 
star  Aldeboran,  that  he  could  not  have  written 
earlier  than  a.  d.  186.  Riccioli  (Almag.Nov.  vol. 
i.  pp.  xxxiL  and  307)  supposes  that  the  Cleomedes 
who  wrote  the  Circular  Theory  lived  a  little  after 
Poseidonius,  and  that  another  Cleomedes  lived 
about  a.  v.  390. 

A  treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  another  on  the 
Sphere,  attributed  to  a  Cleomedes  are  said  to  exist 
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in  MS.  Xouiiu  (de  Mat.  Art  p.  180,  b.)  conjec- 
tures that  Cleomedes  wrote  the  work  on  Harmonics 
attributed  to  Cleonides  or  Euclid.  [Ecclkidjh.] 

The  KvtrAun}  &tt»pla  was  first  printed  in  Latin 
by  Geo.  Valla,  Ven.  1498,  foL  ;  in  Greek  by  Con- 
rad Neobarius  Paris  1 539 ;  in  Or.  and  Lat.  with 
a  commentary,  by  Rob.  Balfour,  Burdigal.  160.% 
4to.  The  two  latest  editions  are  by  Janus  Bake, 
with  Balfour's  commentary,  &c,  Lugd.  Bau  1 820, 
8vo,  and  C.  C.  T.  Schmidt,  Lips.  1832,  8vo.  (a 
reprint  of  Hake's  text,  with  select  notes). 

(Delambre,  Hist,  ds  VAstran.  Ancienne,  vol.  i. 
chap.  12;  Weidler,  Hist  Astron.  p.  152;  Voss. 
tie  Not  Art  p.  117,  a.;  Fabric  JiiU.  Grxscc.  iv. 
p.  41.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEOME'KES  I.  (KA«o^*),  16th  king  of 
Sparta  in  the  Agid  line,  was  born  to  Anaxandridrs 
by  his  second  wife,  previous  to  the  birth  by  his 
first  of  Dorieus  Leonidas  and  Cleotnbroto*. 
I Anaxandridkh,]  He  accordingly,  on  his  fa- 
ther's death,  succeeded,  not  later  it  would  seem 
than  519  a.  c,  and  reigned  for  a  period  of  29 
years.  (Clinton,  F.  //.  ii.  p.  208.) 

In  b.  c  519  we  are  told  it  was  to  Cleocnenei 
that  the  Plataeans  applied  when  Sparta,  declining 
to  assist  them,  recommended  alliance  with  Athens. 
(Herod,  vi.  108.)  And  not  much  later,  the  visit 
of  Maeandrius  occurred,  who  had  been  left  in 
possession  of  Samoa  by  the  death  of  Polycrates, 
but  had  afterwards  been  driven  out,  by  the  Per- 
sians with  Syloson.  Maeandrius  twice  or  thrice 
in  conversation  with  Cleomcnes  led  the  way  to 
his  house,  where  he  took  care  to  have  displayed 
certain  splendid  goblets,  and,  on  Cleomenes  ex- 
pressing his  admiration,  begged  he  would  accept 
them.  Cleomenes  refused ;  and  at  but,  in  fear 
for  his  own  or  his  citizens'  weakness,  went  to  the 
cphors  and  got  an  order  for  the  stranger's  depar- 
ture. (Herod,  iii.  148.) 

In  510  Cleomenes  commanded  the  forces  by 
whose  assistance  Hipptas  was  driven  from  Athens 
and  not  long  after  he  took  part  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Cleisthenes  and  the  aristocratical  party  of 
Isagoras  by  sending  a  herald  with  orders  pointed 
against  Cleisthenes  for  the  expulsion  of  all  who 
were  stained  with  the  pollution  of  Cylon.  He  fol- 
lowed this  step  by  coming  and  driving  out,  in  person, 
700  households,  substituting  also  for  the  new  Coun- 
cil of  500  a  body  of  300  partisans  of  Isagoras.  Bet 
his  force  was  small,  and  having  occupied  the  acro- 
polis with  his  friends  he  was  here  besieged,  mid 
at  last  forced  to  depart  on  conditions  leaving  his 
allies  to  their  fate.  In  shame  and  anger  be  hur- 
ried to  collect  Spartan  and  allied  forces  M,d  •** 
forth  for  his  revenge.  At  Eleusis  however,  when 
the  Athenians  were  in  sight,  the  Corinthians  re- 
fused to  proceed ;  their  example  was  followed  by 
his  brother-king  Dcmaratus ;  and  on  this  the  other 
allies  also,  and  with  them  Cleomenes  withdrew. 
When  in  the  acropolis  at  Athens  he  is  related  to 
have  attempted,  as  an  Achaean,  to  enter  the  tea- 
pie,  from  which  Dorians  were  excluded,  and  to 
have  hence  brought  back  with  him  to  Sparta  a 
variety  of  oracles  predictive  of  his  country's  future 
relations  with  Athens;  and  their  contents  says 
Herodotus  induced  the  abortive  attempt  which 
the  Spartans  made  soon  after  to  restore  the  tyrant y 
of  Hippias.  (Herod,  v.  6*4,  65,  69-76,  89-91.) 

In  500,  Sparta  was  visited  by  Aristagoras  a 
petitioner  for  aid  to  the  revolted  Ionian*.  His 
brazen  map  and  his  accompanying  representations 
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nppear  to  have  had  considerable  effect  on  Cleomenes. 
He  demanded  three  days  to  consider;  then  en- 
quired "  how  far  wu  Susa  from  the  sea."  Arista- 
goras  forgot  his  diplomacy  and  said,  u  three  months' 
journey."    His  Spartan  listener  was  thoroughly 
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nlnnned,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  before  sunset. 
Aristagoras  however  in  suppliant's  attire  hurried 
to  meet  him  at  home,  and  made  him  offers,  begin- 
ning with  ten,  and  mounting  at  last  to  fifty  talents. 
It  chanced  that  Cleomenes  had  his  daughter  Oorgo, 
a  child  eight  or  nine  years  old,  standing  by ;  and 
at  this  point  she  broke  in,  and  said  u  Father,  go 
away,  or  he  will  do  you  harm."  And  Cleomenes 
on  this  recovered  his  resolution,  and  left  the  room. 
(Herod,  vi.  49 — 51.)  This  daughter  Oorgo,  his 
only  child,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother  Leonidas :  and  she,  it  is  said,  first  found 
the  key  to  the  message  which,  by  scraping  the  wax 
from  a  wooden  writing- tablet,  graving  the  wood, 
and  then  covering  it  with  wax  again,  Demaratui 
conveyed  to  Sparta  from  the  Persian  court  in  an- 
nouncement of  the  intended  invasion.  (Herod.  viL 
233.) 

In  491  the  heralds  of  Darcius  came  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks;  and  Athens 
denounced  to  Sparta  the  submission  of  the  Aegine- 
tans.  Cleomenes  went  off  in  consequence  to  Ae- 
gina,  and  tried  to  scute  certain  parties  as  hostages. 
Meantime  Dcmaratus  with  whom  he  had  probably 
been  on  bad  terms  ever  since  the  retreat  from 
Eleusis  sent  private  encouragements  to  the  Aegi- 
netans  to  resist  him,  and  took  further  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  intrigue  against  him  at  home,  Cleo- 
menes returned  unsuccessful,  and  now  leagued  him- 
self with  Leo ty chides,  and  effected  his  colleague's 
deposition.  [DxMaiUTua.]  (Herod,  vi  49— 66.) 
He  then  took  Leotychides  with  him  back  to  Aegi- 
na,  seized  his  hostages  ami  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  But  on  his  return  to 
Sparta,  he  found  it  detected  that  he  had  tampered 
with  the  priestess  at  Delphi  to  obtain  the  oracle 
which  deposed  Dcmaratus,  and,  in  apprehension  of 
the  consequences,  he  went  out  of  the  way  into 
Theasaly.  Shortly  after,  however,  he  ventured 
into  Arcadia,  and  his  machinations  there  to  excite 
the  Arcadians  against  his  country  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  Spartans  into  offering  him  leave  to  re- 
tarn  with  impunity.  He  did  not  however  long  sur- 
vive his  recall.  He  was  seised  with  raving  madness, 
and  dashed  his  staff  in  every  one's  face  whom  he 
met ;  and  at  last  when  confined  as  a  maniac  in  a 
sort  of  stocks,  he  prevailed  on  the  Helot  who 
watched  him  to  give  him  a  knife,  and  died  by 
slashing  (Karaxopitv**)  his  whole  body  over  with 


posing  his  will,  returned  home  and  excused  him- 
self, and  indeed  was  acquitted  after  investigation, 
on  the  ground  that  the  oracle  predicting  that  he 
should  capture  Argos  had  been  fulfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  of  Argus.  Such  is  the 
strange  account  given  by  Herodotus  (vi.  76—84)  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Seventh  (4V  rp  'EfooVp),  the 
greatest  exploit  of  Cleomenes,  which  deprived  Argos 
of  6000  citizens  (Herod,  vii.  148),  and  left  her  in 
a  state  of  debility  from  which,  notwithstanding 
the  enlargement  of  her  franchise,  she  did  not  re- 
cover till  the  middle  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
To  this  however  we  may  add  in  explanation  the 
story  given  by  later  writers  of  the  defence  of  Ar- 
gos by  its  women,  headed  by  the  poet-heroine  Te- 
lcsilla.  (Paus.  ii.  20.  §  7;  Plut  Mor.  p.  245 ;  Poly- 
acn.  viiL  33 ;  Simla*.  «.r.T«A4VtAAo.)  [Tklksilla.  J 
Herodotus  appears  ignorant  of  it,  though  he  gives 
an  oracle  seeming  to  refer  to  it    It  is  perfectly 


it.  (Herod,  vi.  73—75.) 

His  madness  and  death,  says  Herodotus,  were 
ascribed  by  the  Spartans  to  the  habit  he  acquired 
from  some  Scythian  visitors  at  Sparta  of  excessive 
drinking.  Others  found  a  reason  in  his  acts  of 
sacrilege  at  Delphi  or  Eleusia,  where  he  laid  waste 
a  piece  of  sacred  land  (the  Or<ga$\  or  again  at 
Argos,  the  case  of  which  was  as  follows,  Cleo- 
menes invaded  Argolis,  conveying  his  forces  by 
sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns ;  defeated  by 
a  simple  stratagem  the  whole  Argive  forces,  and 
pursued  a  large  number  of  fugitives  into  the  wood 
of  the  hero  Argus.  Some  of  them  he  drew  from 
their  refuge  on  false  pretences,  the  rest  he  burnt 
among  the  sacred  trees.  He  however  made  no 
attempt  on  the  city,  but  after  sacrificing  to  the 
Argive  Juno,  and  whipping  her  priestess  for  op- 


pmliuble  that  Cleomenes  thus  received  some  check, 
and  we  must  remember  the  Spartan  incapacity  for 
sieges.  The  date  again  is  doubtful.  Pausanias, 
(iii.  4.  1-5),  who  follows  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  Cleomenes,  says,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign ;  Clinton,  however,  whom  Thirl  wall  follows, 
fixes  it,  on  the  ground  of  Herod,  vii.  148-9,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  about  510  B.  c 

The  life  of  Cleomenes  as  graphically  given  by 
Herodotus  is  very  curious ;  we  may  perhaps,  without 
much  imputation  on  the  father  of  history,  suspect 
that  his  love  for  personal  story  has  here  a  little 
coloured  his  narrative.  Possibly  he  may  have  some- 
what mistaken  his  character;  certainly  the  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  a  king  whom  the  Spartans  were 
at  first  half  inclined  to  put  aside  for  the  younger 
brother  Dorieua,  and  who  was  always  accounted 
half-mad  (vro/iapy6rtpos),  seems  at  variance  with 
the  received  views  of  their  kingly  office.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  a  wild  character  of  this  kind  might 
find  favour  in  Spartan  eyes  (Comp.  M  tiller,  iJor. 
i.  8.  $  6 ;  Clinton,  B.  c.  510,  and  p.  425,  note  x.) 
The  occupation  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes.  (Lvtittr.  272.)  [A.  H.  C. J 

CLEO'MENES  1L,  the  25th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Clcombrotus  I. 
and  the  brother  of  Agesipolis  IL,  whom  be  sue- 
cecded-in  &  c  370.  He  died  in  a.  c.  309,  after  a 
reign  of  sixty  years  and  ten  months  ;  but  during 
this  long  period  we  have  no  information  about  him 
of  any  importance.  He  had  two  sons  Acrotatus 
and  Cleonymus  Acrotatus  died  during  the  life  of 
Cleomenes  upon  whose  death  A  reus  the  son  of 
Acrotatus,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  [Arius  I. ; 
Cleonymus.]  (Diod.  xx.  29;  Plat  Agis*  3; 
Paus.  L  13.  $  3,  iii.  6.  $  1  ;  Man  so,  Sparta,  iii.  )( 
p.  164,  2.  pp.  247,  248':  Diod.  xv.  60,  contradicts 
himself  about  the  time  that  Cleomenes  reigned, 
and  is  evidently  wrong ;  see  Clinton,  Fast.  ii.  pp. 
213,214.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  IIL,  the  31st  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Leonidas  II. 
After  the  death  of  Agis  IV-,  b.  c.  240,  Leonidas 
married  his  widow  Agiatis  to  Cleomenes  who  was 
under  age,  in  order,  as  it  seems  to  bring  into  his 
family  the  inheritance  of  the  Proclidae.  Agiatis 
though  at  first  violently  opposed  to  the  match,  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  for  her  husband,  and  she 
used  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  and  designs 
of  Agis  about  which  he  wan  eager  for  information. 
I  Cleomenes  was  endowed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
|  with  a  noble  spirit ;  in  moderation  and  simplicity 
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of  life  he  was  not  inferior  to  Agia,  but  superior  to 
him  in  energy,  and  lees  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  his  good  designs  might  be  accom- 
plished. His  mind  was  further  stirred  up  to 
manliness  and  ambition  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Sphaerus  of  Borysthenes,  who 
visited  Sparta.  To  this  was  added  the  influence 
of  his  mother  Cratesicleia.  It  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  Cleomenes  had  formed  the  design  of 
restoring  the  ancient  Spartan  discipline,  and  the 
death  of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  (b.  c  236), 
put  him  in  a  position  to  attempt  his  projected  re- 
form; but  he  saw  that  careful  preparations  must 
first  be  made,  and  that  Sparta  was  not  to  be  re- 
stored by  the  means  which  Agis  had  employed. 
Instead  of  repeating  the  vain  attempt  of  Agis  to 
form  a  popular  party  against  the  Ephors,  the  im- 
possibility of  which  was  proved  by  the  refusal  of 
Xenares,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  aid 
his  efforts,  he  perceived  that  the  regeneration  of 
Sparta  must  be  achieved  by  restoring  to  her  her 
old  renown  in  war,  and  by  raising  her  to  the 
supremacy  of  Greece ;  and  then  that,  the  restored 
strength  of  the  state  being  centred  in  him  as  its 
leader,  he  might  safely  attempt  to  crush  the  power 
of  the  Ephors.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  his 
policy  must  be  war,  his  enemy  the  Achaean  league. 
Lydiadas,  the  former  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  fore- 
saw the  danger  which  the  league  might  apprehend 
from  Cleomenes ;  but  the  counsels  of  Aratus,  who 
was  blind  to  this  danger,  prevailed ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Lydiadas,  to  make  the  first  attack  on 
Sparta,  was  rejected. 

The  first  movement  of  Cleomenes  was  to  seise 
suddenly  and  by  treachery  the  Arcadian  cities, 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  which  had 
recently  united  themselves  with  the  Aetolians, 
who,  instead  of  resenting  the  injury,  confirmed 
Cleomenes  in  the  possession  of  them.  The  reason 
of  this  was,  that  the  Aetolians  had  already  con- 
ceived the  project  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
Macedonia  and  Sparta  against  the  Achaean  league. 
It  is  probable  that  they  even  connived  at  the 
seizure  of  these  towns  by  Cleomenes,  who  thus 
secured  an  excellent  position  for  his  operations 
against  the  league  before  commencing  war  with  it. 
Aratus,  who  was  now  strategos,  at  last  perceived 
the  danger  which  threatened  from  Sparta,  and, 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Achaean  league,  he  re- 
solved not  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to 
resist  any  aggression  they  might  make.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  227  B.  c,  Cleomenes,  by 
the  order  of  the  Ephors,  seised  the  little  town  of 
Belbina,  and  fortified  the  temple  of  Athena  near 
it.  This  place  commanded  the  mountain  pass  on 
the  high  road  between  Sparta  and  Megalopolis, 
and  was  at  that  period  claimed  by  both  cities, 
though  anciently  it  had  belonged  to  Sparta.  Aratus 
made  no  complaint  at  its  seizure,  but  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  Tegea  and  Orchomenus  by 
treachery.  But,  when  he  marched  out  in  the  night 
to  take  possession  of  them,  the  conspirators,  who 
were  to  deliver  up  the  towns,  lost  courage.  The 
attempt  was  made  known  to  Cleomenes,  who  wrote 
in  ironical  terms  of  friendship  to  ask  Aratus 
whither  he  had  led  his  army  in  the  night  ?  **  To 
prevent  your  fortifying  Belbina,41  was  the  reply. 
u  Pray  then,  if  you  have  no  objection,**  retorted 
Cleomenes,  u  tell  us  why  yon  took  with  you  lights 
and  scaling  ladders."  By  this  correspondence 
Aratus  found  out  with  whom  he  had  to  do.  The 
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Spartans,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  important  advantage  which  they  hid  guaed 
in  the  fortification  of  Belbina ;  and  Cleooffia,«ta 
was  in  Arcadia  with  only  three  hundred  fnt  tad 
a  few  horse,  was  recalled  by  the  I'-fixL  His 
back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  Aratus  rati 
Caphyae,  near  Orchomenus.   The  Ephon  mot- 
d  lately  sent  back  Cleomenes,  who  took  Metbrdns, 
and  made  an  incursion  into  the  territorif-s  of  Art* 
About  this  time  Aristoraachus  succeeded  Anns 
as  strategos  of  the  Achaean  league  (in  May,  2S, 
B.c),  and  to  this  period  perhaps  should  fer^err- 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Cleanest*  It  tW 
council  of  the  Achaeans,  which  is  meeting  fcr 
Polybius.     Aristomachus  collected  an  amy  d 
20,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  which  be  ns 
Cleomenes  near  Palantium  ;  and,  mooch  the  liner 
had  only  5000  men,  they  were  so  eager  acd 
that  Aratus  persuaded  Aristomaehos  to  fcclier 
buttle.    The  fact  is,  that  the  Achaeans  we»  sew 
a  warlike  people,  and  Aratus  was  very  prsbkit 
right  in  thinking  that  20,000  Achaeans  «n  » 
match  for  5000  Spartans.    But  the  moral  «ftd«f 
this  affair  was  worth  more  than  a  victory  t»  &*■ 
raeriea.    In  May,  226,  Aratus  again  betas*  m- 
tegos,  and  led  the  Achaean  force*  arair.»t 
The  Eleans  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid,  and  O* 
menes  met  Aratus  on  his  return,  at  the  kd  d 
Mount  Lycaeum,  in  the  territory  of  Metafepii* 
and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter,  ltvvti 
first  reported  that  Aratus  was  killed ;  btt  he  bad 
only  fled ;  and,  having  rallied  part  of  his  anay,  W 
took  Mantineia  by  a  sudden  assault,  and  mob- 
tionized  its  constitution  by  making  the  neaw 
citizens.    The  effect  of  this  change  was  the  feco- 
tion  of  an  Achaean  party  in  the  town. 

Cleomenes  had  not  yet  taken  any  open  *uw 
against  the  Ephors,  though  he  could  not  bo*  be as* 
ject  of  suspicion  to  them  ;  they  were  however  isitf 
ficult  position.  The  spirit  of  Agia  still  lived  kit!* 
Spartan  youth ;  and  Cleomenes,  at  the  bead  rf  I* 
victorious  army,  was  too  strong  to  be  crashed  &' 
Agia.    Secret  assassination  might  have  bee*  en- 
ployed — and  when  was  a  Spartan  ephor  bawd  <* 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  use  it  ? — but  then  the* 
would  have  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  earn  a**4 
the  war,  and  Sparta  must  have  fallen  intn  ta^f "  > 
of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Achaean  law* 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  advMisf  * 
the  loss  of  Mantineia  to  make  a  trace  witfc  * 
Achaeans.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  10.)  Cfcanearsar. 
took  measures  to  strengthen  himself  a gainst  ■ 
These  measures  are  differently  represent*  * 
Phylarchua,  the  panegyrist  of  Cleorornes  *»» 
Plutarch  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  followed.  s»i 
by  Polybius  and  Pausaniaa,  who  followed  Ana* 
and  other  Achaean  writers.  At  the  death  of  Af& 
his  infant  son,  Eurydaraidaa,  was  left  in  ti*  kco 
of  his  mother,  Agiatis;  and  Archiiiawts  * 
brother  of  Agis,  fled  into  Measenia,  acwrdinf.  * 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  which,  from  the  naw? 
of  the  case,  is  far  more  probable  than  the  sop**1 
of  Polybius  (v.  37.  §  2,  viii.  1.  §      that  A*tr 
damus  fled  at  a  later  period,  through  fear  of  Ck* 
menes,    Eurydamidas  was  now  dead,  p*""*^ r' 
was  said,  by  the  Ephors,  and  that  too.  Sftenbat 
to  Pausanias  (ii  9.  §  1),  at  the  manganet 
Cleomenes.    The  falsity  of  this  last  stateavct  ■ 
proved  by  the  silence  of  Polybius,  who  ne*^ 
spares  Cleomenes,  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  to* 
recklessly  he  was  abused  by  some  of 
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party.  Arthidamua  had  thus  become  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Proclidae,  and  he  was 
invited  by  Cleomenes  to  return;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  set  foot  in  Sparta  than  he  was  assassinated. 
Tbia  crime  also  is  charged  upon  Cleomenes  by  the 
Achaean  party,  and  among  them  by  Poly  bins. 
The  truth  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  every 
circumstance  of  the  case  seems  to  fix  the  guilt 
upon  the  Ephors.  Cleomenes  had  CTery thing  to 
hope,  and  the  Ephors  everything  to  fear,  from  the 
association  of  Axehidaaus  in  his  council*.  Cleo- 
rnene*,  it  is  true,  did  nothing  to  avenge  the  crime : 
but  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  time  for  his 
attack  upon  the  Ephors  was  not  yet  come;  and 
thus,  instead  of  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  it  is 
a  striking  proof  of  his  patient  resolution,  that  he 
submitted  to  incur  such  a  suspicion  rather  than  to 
peril  the  object  of  his  life  by  a  premature  move- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  be  did  everything  to  ap- 
pease the  party  of  the  Ephors.  He  bribed  them 
largely,  by  the  help  of  his  mother  Cratesicleia,  who 
even  went  so  far  as  to  marry  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  oligarchical  party.  Through  the  influence 
thus  gained,  Cleomenes  was  permitted  to  continue 
the  srar  ;  he  took  Leuctra,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  A  rut  us  beneath  its  walls,  owing  to  the 
impetuosity  of  Lydiadas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
bottle.  The  conduct  of  Aratus,  in  leaving  Lydiadas 
unsupported,  though  perhaps  it  saved  his  army, 
disgusted  and  dispirited  the  Achaean s  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  made  no  further  efforts  during 
this  campaign,  and  Cleomenes  was  left  at  leisure 
to  effect  his  long-chenshed  revolution  during  the 
winter  which  now  came  on.  (a.  c.  226-225.) 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mrgistonus,  and  of  two  or  three  other  persons,  he 
first  weakened  the  oligarchical  party  by  drafting 
many  of  its  chief  supporters  into  his  army,  with 
which  he  then  again  took  the  held,  seized  the 
Achaean  cities  of  Hcraea  and  A  sea,  threw  supplies 
into  Orchomenus,  beleaguered  Mantineia,  and  so 
wt»aried  out  his  soldiers,  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
left  in  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  himself  marched 
to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mercenaries, 
the  Ephors  at  table,  and  slew  all  of  them, 
except  Agesilaus,  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Fear,  and  had  his  life  granted  afterwards  by 
Cleomenes.  Having  struck  this  decisive  blow,  and 
being  supported  not  only  by  his  mercenaries,  but 
aI*o  by  the  remains  of  the  party  of  Agis,  Cleo- 

yro pounded  his  new  constitution,  which  is  too 
closely  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Spsvrtan  polity  to  be  explained  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.  All  that  can  t>c  said  here  is,  that  he 
extended  the  power  of  the  kings,  abolished  the 
Kphorate,  restored  the  community  of  goods,  made 
a  new  division  of  the  lands  and  recruited  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  by  bringing  back  the  exiles  and  by 
to  the  full  franchise  the  most  deserving  of 
who  had  not  before  possessed  it  He  also 
restored,  to  a  great  extent,  the  ancient  Spartan 
system  of  social  and  military  discipline.  In  the 
completion  of  this  reform  he  was  aided  by  the  phi- 
gopher  Sphaeru*.  The  line  of  the  Proclidae 
bring  extinct,  he  took  his  brother  Eucleidas  for  his 
colleague  in  the  kingdom.  In  his  own  conduct  he 
sex  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  virtue  of  an  old 
<partan. 

From  this  period  most  be  dated  the  contest  be- 
the  Achaean s  and  Cleomenes  for  the  supre- 
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macy  of  Greece,  which  Polybius  calls  the  Cleomenic 
war,  and  which  lasted  three  years,  from  n.  c  225 
to  the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  222. 
For  its  details,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  is  given 
under  Aratus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  histo- 
rians. Amidst  a  career  of  brilliant  success,  Cleo- 
menes committed  some  errors,  but,  even  if  he  had 
avoided  them,  he  could  not  but  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  united  force  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Achaean  league.  The  moral  character  of  the  war 
is  condensed  by  Niebuhr  into  one  just  and  forcible 
sentence : — **  Old  Aratus  sacrificed  the  freedom  of 
his  country  bv  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  gave  up 
Corinth  rather  than  establish  the  freedom  of  Greece 
by  a  union  among  the  Peloponnesian*,  which 
would  have  secured  to  Cleomenes  the  influence 
and  power  he  deserved."  (Hutury  uf  Hume,  iv. 
p.  226.) 

From  the  defeat  of  Sella>ia,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Sparta,  nnd  having  advised  the  citizens  to  sub- 
mit to  AntiRonus,  he  fled  to  his  ally,  Ptolemy  Eu- 


ergetes,  at  Alexandria,  where  his  mother  and 
children  were  already  residing  as  hostages.  Any 
hope  he  might  have  had  of  recovering  his  kingdom 
by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  was  defeated  by 
the  death  of  that  king,  whose  successor,  Ptolemy 
I'hilopator,  treated  Cleomenes  with  the  greatest 
neglect,  and  his  minister,  Sosibius,  imprisoned  him 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life. 
Cleomenes,  with  his  attendants,  escaped  from 
prison,  nnd  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  Ptolemy,  but  finding  no  one  join  him,  he 
put  himself  to  death,  (a.  c.  221—220.)  His  reign 
lasted  16  years.  He  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  6.  §  5)  as  the  last  of  the  Agidae,  for 
his  nominal  successor,  Agesipolis  III.,  was  a  mere 
puppet.  He  was  the  last  truly  great  man  of 
.Sparta,  and,  excepting  perhaps  Pbilopoemen,  of  all 
Greece, 

(Plutarch,  CU>om~,  And.;  Polvb.  ii.  v.,  &c. ; 
Droysen,  Gexkkkte  der  HtUenitm'ut,  voL  ii.  bk.  ii. 
c  4  ;  Manse,  Sparta,  voL  iii.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KAso^i^f),  Spartans  of  the 
royal  family  of  the  Agidae,  but  not  kings. 

1.  Son  of  the  general  Pausanias,  brother  of 
king  Pleistoanax,  and  uncle  of  king  Pausanias,  led 
the  Peloponnesian  army  in  their  fourth  invasion  of 
Attica,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(a  c.  427.)  Cleomenes  acted  in  place  of  his 
nephew,  Pausanias,  who  was  a  minor.  (Thucyd. 
iii.  26,  and  SchoL) 

2.  Son  of  Cleombrotus  II-,  and  uncle  and  guar- 
dian of  Agesipolis  III.,  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  35. 
$  12;  AoraroLia  HUClbombrotus  II.)  [P.S.] 

CLEO  MENES,  a  Greek  of  Nancratis  in  Egypt, 
was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  nomarch 
of  the  Arabian  district  (ro^os)  of  Egypt  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  tributes  from  all  the  districts  of 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Africa,  (n.  c 
331.)  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  say  that  Alex- 
ander made  him  satrap  of  Egypt ;  but  this  is  in- 
correct, for  Arrian  expressly  states,  that  the  other 
nomarchs  were  independent  of  him,  except  that 
they  had  to  pay  to  him  the  tributes  of  their  dis- 
tricts. It  would,  however,  appear  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  extending  his  depredations  over  all 
Egypt,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  would  assume 
the  title  of  satrap.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds ; 
he  exercised  his  office  solely  for  bis  own  advantage. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  scarcity  of  corn,  which  was 
less  severe  in  Egypt  than  in  the  neighbouring 
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countries  he  at  first  forbad  it*  exportation  from 
Egypt ;  but,  when  the  nomnrchs  represented  to  him 
that  this  measure  prevented  them  from  raising  the 
proper  amount  of  tribute,  he  permitted  the  expor- 
tation of  the  corn,  but  laid  on  it  a  heavy  export 
duty.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  price  of 
corn  was  ten  drachmas,  Cleomenes  bought  it  up 
and  sold  it  at  32  drachmas ;  and  in  other  ways  he 
interfered  with  the  markets  for  his  own  gain.  At 
another  time  he  contrived  to  cheat  his  soldiers  of  a 
month's  pay  in  the  year.  Alexander  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  building  of  Alexandria.  He  gave  notice 
to  the  people  of  Canopus,  then  the  chief  emporium 
of  Egypt,  that  he  must  remove  them  to  the  new 
city.  To  avert  such  an  evil  they  gave  bim  a  large 
sum  of  money ;  but,  as  the  building  of  Alexandria 
advanced,  he  again  demanded  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
nopus a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  could  not 
pay,  and  thus  he  got  an  excuse  for  removing  them. 
He  also  made  money  out  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  One  of  his  boys  having  been  killed  by 
a  crocodile,  he  ordered  the  crocodiles  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but,  in  consideration  of  all  the  money 
which  the  priests  could  get  together  for  the  sake 
of  saving  their  sacred  animals,  he  revoked  his 
order.  On  another  occasion  he  sent  for  the  priests, 
and  informed  them  that  the  religious  establishment 
was  too  expensive,  and  must  be  reduced ;  they 
handed  over  to  him  the  treasures  of  the  temples ; 
and  he  then  left  them  undisturbed.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  but  found  it 
convenient  to  take  no  notice  of  them ;  but  after  his 
return  to  Babylon  (b.  c.  323)  he  wrote  to  Cleo- 
menes, commanding  him  to  erect  at  Alexandria  a 
splendid  monument  to  Hephaestion,  and  promised  J 
that,  if  this  work  were  zealously  performed,  he 
would  overlook  his  misconduct. 

In  the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire,  after 
his  death,  Cleomenes  was  left  in  Egypt  as  hyparch 
under  Ptolemy,  who  put  him  to  death  on  the  sus- 
picion of  his  favouring  Perdiccas.  The  effect,  if 
not  also  a  cause,  of  this  act  was,  that  Ptolemy 
came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Cleomenes, 
which  amounted  to  8000  talents.  (Arrian,  Anal, 
iil  5,  vil  23;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  34, 
cd.  Bckker ;  Dexippus,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  82,  p.  64,  a. 
34 ;  Justin,  xiii.  4.  §  1 1 ;  Q.  Curt  iv.  33.  §  5  ; 
Pseud- Aristot  Oeeon.  ii.  34,  40 ;  Dem.  c.  Dia- 
nynod.  p.  1258  ;  Pans,  L  6.  §  3 ;  Diod.  xviii.  14  ; 
Droysen,  GtsduchU  Ale*,  pp.  216,  580,  Nachfolg. 
pp.  41,  128.)  [P.  &] 

CLEO'MENES,  literary.  1.  A  rhapsodist, 
who  recited  the  KaBaptutL  of  Empedocles  at  the 
Olympic  games.    (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

2.  Of  Rhcgium,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  censured 
by  Chionides  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  e.),  and  by 
Aristophanes,  according  to  the  Scholiast.  (iVW&ss, 
332,  333.)  He  seems  to  have  been  an  erotic 
writer,  since  Epicrates  mentions  him  in  connexion 
with  Sappho,  Meletus,  and  Lamynthius.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  605,  e.)  The  allusions  of  other  comedians 
to  him  fix  his  date  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  One  of  his  poems  wag  entitled 
Meleager.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  a.) 

3.  A  cynic  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Mctrocles, 
wrote  a  work  on  education  (ncu&ayvym6s),  which 
is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertiua  (vi.  75,  95). 

4.  A  commentator  on  Homer,  and  Ifesiod. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  129.)  Perhaps  he  was 
the  same  as  the  philosopher.  [  P.  S.] 

CLEO'MENES  (KAto^inp),  the  name  of  a 


physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Sympnriaam 
(vi.  8.  $  5,  ed.  Tauchn.)  as  giving  his  opinion  on 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  called  Mmm, 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ.       [  W.  A.  G.] 

CLEO'MENES,  a  sculptor  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (xxxvL  4.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  group  of 
the  Thespiadea,  or  Muses,  which  was  placed  by 
Asinius  Pollio  in  his  buildings  at  Rome,  perhaps 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  hilL  This  artist,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  celebrity 
with  the  ancients,  is  particularly  interesting  to  us, 
because  one  of  the  most  exquisite  statues,  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  bears  his  name  in  the  following 
inscription  on  the  pedestal : 

KAEOMENH2  AnOAAOAHPOT 

A0HNAIO2  EnflE2EN. 
This  inscription,  which  has  been  undeservedly 
considered  as  a  modern  imposition,  especially  by 
Florentine  critics,  who  would  nun  have  claimed  a 
greater  master  for  their  admired  statue,  indicates 
both  the  father  and  the  native  town  of  Cleomenes ; 
and  the  letter  A  gives  likewise  an  external  proof 
of  what  we  should  have  guessed  from  the  character 
of  the  work  itself,  that  he  was  subsequent  to  a  c 
403.  But  we  may  arrive  still  nearer  at  his  age. 
Mummius  brought  the  above-mentioned  group  of 
the  Muses  from  Thespi.ie  to  Rome;  and  Cleomenes 
must  therefore  have  lived  previously  to  H.  c.  146, 
the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  The  beau- 
tiful statue  of  Venus  is  evidently  an  imitation  of 
the  Cnidian  statue  of  Praxiteles;  and  M  tiller's 
opinion  is  very  probable,  that  Cleomenes  tried  to 
revive  at  Athens  the  style  of  this  great  artist. 
Our  artist  would,  according  to  this  supposition, 
•  have  lived  between  B-c.  363  (the  age  of  Praxiteles) 
and  b.  c.  146. 

Now,  there  is  another  Cleomems,  the  author  of 
a  much  admired  but  rather  lifeless  statue  in  the 
Louvre,  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of  Ger- 
manicus,  though  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
It  represents  a  Roman  orator,  with  the  right  band 
lifted,  and,  as  the  attribute  of  a  turtle  at  the  foot 
shews,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury.  There  the  artist 
culls  himself 

KAEOMENH2 
KAEOMENOT2 
A6HNA102E 
riOIH2EN. 

He  was  therefore  distinct  from  the  son  of  ApoUo- 
dorus,  but  probably  his  son ;  for  the  name  of  Cleo- 
menes is  so  very  rare  at  Athens,  that  we  can 
hardly  suppose  another  Cleomenes  to  hare  been 
his  father;  and  nothing  was  more  common  with 
ancient  artists  than  that  the  son  followed  the 
father's  profession.  But  it  is  quite  improbable 
that  an  Athenian  sculptor  should  have  made  tSc 
statue  of  a  Roman  in  the  form  of  a  god  before  the 
wars  against  Macedonia  had  brought  the  Reman 
armies  into  Greece.  The  younger  Cleomenes  mutt 
therefore  have  exercised  his  art  subsequently  to 
n.  c  200,  probably  subsequently  to  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae.  We  may  therefore  place  the  father 
about  n.  c.  220. 

Another  work  is  also  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  Cleomenes,  namely,  a  basso-relievo  at  Florence, 
of  very  good  workmanship,  with  the  story  of 
Alceste,  bearing  the  inscription  KAEOMENHS 
EtlOiEI.  But  we  are  not  able  to  decide  whether 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  father,  or  to  the  son,  or 
to  a  third  and  more  recent  artist,  whose  name  is 
published  by  Raoul- Rochet te.  (Mommmems  uttJita 
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Oresttide,  pi.  xxv.  p.  130.)  The  inscriptions  of  four 
itatue*  in  the  collection  of  Wilton  House  are  of  a 
very  doubtful  description.  (Visconti,  Oeurrzs  di- 
toL  iiL  p.  11  ;  Thiersch,  Epoc&en,  p.  288, 
4c)  [L.U.] 

CLEOMYTTADES(KAwMirTTrfJuf).  1.  The 
sixth  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  son  of 
Cri«amis  I.  and  the  father  of  Theodoras  I.,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  tenth  century  u>  c.  (Jo. 
Ts^tres,  CkiL  TiL  Hist.  1 55,  in  Fabric.  BibL  Grate 
toL  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  TeL) 

2.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Aesculapius,  the 
son  of  king  Crisomis  1 1.,  and  the  father  of  Theo- 
doras IL,  who  probably  lived  in  the  eighth  cen- 
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c    (Paeti  Episi.  ad  Arias-,  in  Hippocr. 
Oprm,  toL  iiL  p.  770.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CLEON  (KAcwv),  the  son  of  Cleaenetus,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Pericles,  succeeding,  it  is  said 
( Aristoph.  EtpuL  1 30,and  ScboL),  Eucrates  the  flax- 
seller,  and  Lysicles  the  sheep-dealer,  became  the 
oo«  trusted  and  popular  of  the  people's  favourites, 
and  for  about  six  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(a.  c  428 — 422)  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  party  opposed  to  peace. 

He  belonged  by  birth  to  the  middling  classes, 
and  waa  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  tanner ;  how 
long  however  he  followed  it  may  be  doubtful ;  he 
seems  early  to  have  betaken  himself  to  a  more 
lucrative  profession  in  politics.  He  became  known 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  The  latter  days 
of  Pericles  were  annoyed  by  his  impertinence. 
Hermippus,  in  a  fragment  of  a  comedy  probably 
represented  in  the  winter  after  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica,  speaks  of  the  home-keeping  general  as  tor- 
tured by  the  sting  of  the  fierce  Cleon  (irjx^fh 
aldt&n  KA/swi,  ap.  Pint.  Per.  33).  And  according 
to  Idomeneus  {ibid.  35)  Cleon's  name  was  attach- 
ed to  the  accusation,  to  which  in  the  miseries 
of  the  second  year  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  Cleon  at  this  time  was,  we  must  suppose, 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  policy  which  declined 
risking  a  battle  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  ho  may  also 
have  indulged  freely  in  invectives  against  the  war 
in  general. 

In  427  the  submission  of  the  Mytileneans  brings 
him  more  prominently  before  us.  He  was  now 
established  fairly  as  demagogue.  (r£  tfov  *apd 
iroXi)  ip  t$  tots  TiAsvafraTos,  Thuc  iii.  36.)  The 
deliberations  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  these  revolted  allies  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  his  motion, —  that  the  adult  males 
should  be  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children 
cold  for  slaves.  The  morrow,  however,  brought  a 
cooler  mind  ;  and  in  the  assembly  held  for  recon- 
sideration it  was.  after  a  long  debate,  rescinded. 
The  *p*eches  which  on  this  second  occasion  Thu- 
cydides  ascribes  to  Cleon  and  his  opponent  give  us 
doubtless  no  grounds  for  any  opinion  on  either  as 
a  sp*-n.lcer,  but  at  the  same  time  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  view  of  Cleon 's  position 
and  character.  We  see  plainly  the  effort  to  keep 
up  a  reputation  as  the  straightforward  energetic 
counsellor;  the  attempt  by  rude  bullying  to  hide 
from  the  people  his  slavery  to  them ;  the  unscru- 
e  of  e 


calumny  to  excite  prejudice  against 
aJl  rival  advisers.  wThe  people  were  only  shewing 
( what  he  himself  had  long  seen)  their  incapacity 
for  governing,  by  giving  way  to  a  sentimental 
unbusinesslike  compassion  :  as  for  the  orators  who 
excited  it,  they  were,  likelv  enough,  paid  for  their 
trouble."  (Thuc  iii.  36—49.) 


The  following  winter  unmasked  his  boldest  ene- 
my. At  the  city  Dionysia,  B.  c.  426,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  numerous  visitors  from  the  subject 
states,  Aristophanes  represented  his  "Babylonian*." 
It  attacked  the  plan  of  election  by  lot,  and  contain- 
ed no  doubt  the  first  sketch  of  his  subsequent  por- 
trait of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Cleon,  it  would 
appear,  if  not  actually  named,  at  any  rate  felt  him- 
self reflected  upon ;  and  he  rejoined  by  a  legal  suit 
against  the  author  or  his  representative.  The  Scho- 
liasts speak  of  it  as  directed  against  his  title  to  the 
franchise  (£trlat  ypcurf),  but  it  certainly  also  as- 
sailed him  for  insulting  the  government  in  the  pre- 
sence of  its  subjects.  (Aristoph.  A charn.  377,  502.) 
About  the  same  time,  however,  before  the  next 
winter's  Lenaea,  Cleon  himself,  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination among  the  nobler  and  wealthier  (the 
'Isw«7s ),  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
disgorge  five  talents,  which  he  had  extracted  ou 
false  pretences  from  some  of  the  inlanders.  (Aristoph. 
Acharn.  6,  camp.  SchoL,  who  refers  to  Theopompus.) 
Thirl  wall,  surely  by  an  oversight,  places  this  trial 
after  the  representation  of  the  Knights.  {Hud.  of 
Greece,  iiL  p.  300.) 

In  425  Cleon  reappears  in  general  history,  still  as 
before  the  potent  favourite.  The  occasion  is  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Sparta  with  proposals  for  peace,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  blockade  of  her  citizens  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria,  There  was  considerable 
elevation  at  their  success  prevalent  among  the  Athe- 
nians ;  yet  numbers  were  truly  anxious  for  peace. 
Cleon,  however,  well  aware  that  peace  would  greatly 
curtail,  if  not  annihilate,  his  power  and  his  emolu- 
ments, contrived  to  work  on  his  countrymen's 
presumption,  and  insisted  to  the  ambassadors  on 
the  surrender,  first  of  all,  of  the  blockaded  party 
with  their  arms,  and  then  the  restoration  in  ex- 
change for  them  of  the  losses  of  b.  c  445,  Nisaca, 
Pegae,  Troezen,  and  Achaia.  Such  concessions  it 
was  beyond  Sparta's  power  to  make  good;  it 
was  even  dangerous  for  her  to  be  known  to  have 
so  much  as  admitted  a  thought  of  tbem  ;  and 
when  the  ambassadors  begged  in  any  case  to  have 
commissioners  appointed  them  for  private  discus- 
sion, he  availed  himself  of  this  to  break  off  the 
negotiation  by  loud  outcries  against  what  he  pro- 
fessed to  regard  as  evidence  of  double-dealing  and 
oligarchical  caballing.  (Thuc.  iv.  21,  22.) 

A  short  time  however  shewed  the  unsoundness 
of  his  policy.  Winter  was  approaching,  the  blockade 
daily  growing  more  difficult,  and  escape  daily 
easier ;  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  securing 
the  prize.  Popular  feeling  now  began  to  run 
strongly  against  him,  who  had  induced  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  safe  offers.  Cleon,  with  the  true 
demagogue's  tact  of  catching  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  talked  of  the  false  reports  with  which  a 
democracy  let  people  deceive  it,  and  when  ap- 
pointed himself  to  a  board  of  commissioners  for 
inquiry  on  the  spot,  shifted  his  ground  and  began 
to  urge  the  expediency  rather  of  sending  a  force  to 
decide  it  at  once,  adding,  that  if  be  had  been  ge- 
neraL  he  would  have  done  it  before.  Nicias,  at 
whom  the  scoff  was  directed,  took  advantage  of  a 
rising  feeling  in  that  direction  among  the  people, 
and  replied  by  begging  him  to  be  under  no  res- 
traint, but  to  take  any  forces  he  pleased  and  make 
the  attempt  What  follows  is  highly  character- 
istic Cleon,  not  having  a  thought  that  the  timid 
Nicias  was  really  venturing  so  unprecedented  a 
step,  professed  his  acquiescence,  but  on  finding  the 
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matter  treated  a*  serious,  began  to  be  disconcerted  I 
nnd  back  oat.  But  it  wu  intolerable  to  spoil  the 
joke  by  letting  him  off,  and  the  people  insisted  that 
he  should  abide  by  his  word.  And  he  at  last  re- 
covered his  self-possession  and  coolly  replied,  that  if 
they  wished  it  then,  he  would  go,  and  would  take 
merely  the  Lemnians  and  Imbrians  then  in  the 
city,  and  bring  them  back  the  Spartans  dead  or 
alive  within  twenty  days.  And  indeed,  says  Thu- 
cydides,  wild  as  the  proceeding  appeared,  soberer 
minds  were  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  a  considera- 
ble failure  abroad  for  the  ruin  of  the  demagogue  at 
home. 

Fortune,  however,  brought  Cleon  to  Pylos  at 
the  moment  when  he  could  appropriate  for  his 
needs  the  merit  of  an  enterprise  already  devised, 
and  no  doubt  entirely  executed,  by  Demosthenes. 
[Demosthknks.J  He  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  without  shrewdness  either  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  troops  or  his  coadjutor,  and  it  is  at 
least  some  small  credit  that  he  did  not  mar  his 
good  luck.  In  any  case  he  brought  back  his 
prisoners  within  his  time,  among  them  120  Spar- 
tans of  the  highest  blood.  (Thuc  iv.  27—39.)  At 
this,  the  crowning  point  of  his  fortunes,  Aristo- 
phanes dealt  him  his  severest  blow.  In  the  next 
winter's  Lenaea,  &>  c.  424,  appeared  "  The 
Knights,"  in  which  Cleon  figures  as  an  actual 
dramatis  persona,  and,  in  default  of  an  artificer 
bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared  with  wine- 
lees.  The  play  is  simply  one  satire  on  his  venality, 
rapacity,  ignorance,  violence,  and  cowardice ;  and 
was  at  least  successful  so  far  as  to  receive  the  first 
prise.  It  treats  of  him,  however,  chiefly  as  the 
leader  in  the  Ecclesia ;  the  Wasps,  in  B.  c  422,  si- 
milarly displays  him  as  the  grand  patron  of  the 
abuses  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  increase  of  the  dicast's  stipend  from 
one  to  three  obols  (See  Boekh,  PuU.Ecrm.qfAl}***> 
bk.  ii.  15),  and  in  general  he  professed  to  be  the 
unhired  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  their  protector 
and  enricher  by  his  judicial  attacks  on  the  rich. 

The  same  year  (422)  saw,  however,  the  close  of 
his  career.  Late  in  the  summer,  he  went  out, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year's  truce,  to  act 
against  Brastdas  in  Chalcidice.  He  seems  to  have 
persuaded  both  himself  and  the  people  of  his  con- 
summate ability  as  a  general,  and  he  took  with 
him  a  magnificent  army  of  the  best  troops.  He 
effected  with  ease  the  capture  of  Torone,  and  then 
moved  towards  Amphipolis,  which  Brasidas  also 
hastened  to  protect.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  advanced  with  no  fixed  purpose,  but  j 
rather  to  look  about  him,  np  to  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  and  on  finding  the  enemy  preparing  to  sally, 
directed  so  unskilfully  a  precipitate  retreat,  that 
the  soldiers  of  one  wing  presented  their  unprotect- 
ed right  side  to  the  attack.  The  issue  of  the 
combat  is  related  under  Brakidas.  Cleon  himself 
fell,  in  an  early  flight,  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrcinian 
targeteer.    (Thuc.  v.  2,  3,  6—10.) 

Cleon  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  worst  faults  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  such 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Pericles.  While 
Pericles  lived,  his  intellectual  and  moral  power  was 
w  sufficient  check*  nor  had  the  assembly  as  yet  be- 
come conscious  of  its  own  sovereignty.  In  later 
times  the  evil  found  itself  certain  alleviations ;  the 
coarse  and  illiterate  demagogues  were  succeeded  by 
the  line  of  orators,  and  the  throne  of  Pericles  was  at 


last  worthily  filled  by  Demosthenes.  How  far  we 
must  call  Cleon  the  creature  and  how  far  .the  cause  of 
the  vices  and  evils  of  his  time  of  course  is  hard  to 
say  ;  no  doubt  he  was  partly  both.  He  is  said  (Plut. 
Nictate  8)  to  have  first  broken  through  the  gravity 
and  seemlineas  of  the  Athenian  assembly  by  s 
loud  and  violent  tone  and  coarse  gesticulation,  tear- 
ing open  his  dress,  slapping  his  thigh,  and  running 
about  while  speaking.  It  is  to  this  probably,  and 
not  to  any  want  of  pure  Athenian  blood,  that  the 
title  Paphlagonian  ( na^Awytir,  from  wa^u^u), 
given  him  in  the  Knights,  refers.  His  power  sad 
familiarity  with  the  assembly  are  shewn  m  a  story 
(Plut  Nidus,  7),  that  on  one  occasion  the  people 
waited  for  him,  perhaps  to  propose  some  motion, 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  at  last  appeared  with 
a  garland  on,  and  begged  that  they  would  put  otf 
the  meeting  till  the  morrow,  "  for,**  said  he,  M  to- 
day I  have  no  time:  I  am  entertaining  some 
guests,  and  have  just  sacrificed," — a  request  which 
the  assembly  took  as  a  good  joke,  and  were  good- 
humoured  enough  to  accede  to. 

Compare  Aristophanes.  The  passages  in  the 
other  plays,  besides  the  Knighu  and  Wasps,  and 
those  quoted  from  the  Acharnians,  are,  Nuba,  549, 
580;  Rana*,  569—577.  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEON  (KAsW),  literary.  1 .  Of  Ciaic*, the 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts ('Apyoravrunf ),  from  which  Apollonius  Rbo- 
dius  took  many  parts  of  his  poem.  (SchoL  is 
ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  77,  587,  624.) 

2.  Of  Halicarnaskus,  a  rhetorician,  lived  st 
the  end  of  the  5th  and  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century  B.  c.    (Plut.  £yt.  25.) 

3.  A  Maonbsian,  appears  to  have  been  a  phi- 
losopher, from  the  quotation  which  PausaniaJ 
makes  from  him.  (x.  4.  $  4.) 

4.  A  Sicilian,  one  of  the  literary  Greeks  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  according 
to  Curtius,  corrupted  the  profession  of  good  arts 
by  their  evil  manners.  At  the  banquet,  at  which 
the  proposal  was  made  to  adore  Alexander  (a  c. 
327),  Cleon  introduced  the  subject.  (Curt  viil  5. 
§  8.)  Neither  Arrian  nor  Plutarch  mentions  him; 
and  Arrian  (iv.  10)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Anax- 
arch  us  the  same  proposal  and  a  similar  speech  to 
that  which  Curtius  ascribes  to  Cleon. 

5.  Of  SvRACfSR,  a  geographical  writer,  men- 
tioned by  Marcianus  (Perifdus,  p.  63).  His  work, 
Tltpl  Tsttr  \ifUrot¥,  is  cited  by  Stephanus  Ilvum- 
tinus  (*.  p.  *A«nr(f).  [P.S.J 

CLEON  (KA4W),  an  oculist  who  must  hare 
lived  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  CeUus.  (De  M<~ 
die.  vL  6.  $$5,  8,  11,  pp.  119— 121.)  Some  of 
his  prescriptions  are  also  quoted  by  Galen  (D* 
Compos.  Mcdicam.  tec.  Locos,  iii.  1,  vol  xii.  p- 
636),  Actius  (LA.  Medic  ii.  2.  93,  ii.  3.  15, 
18,  27,  107,  pp.  294,  306,  309,  353),  and  Paulas 
Aegineta.(£eto  A/«/.  vii.  16,  p.  672.)  IW.A.G.] 

CLEON.  1.  A  sculptor  of  Sicyoti,  a  pupil  of 
Antiphanea,  who  had  been  taught  by  Periclytus,  s 
follower  of  the  great  Polycletus  of  Argos.  (Paus. 
v.  17.  §  1.)  Cleon  s  age  is  determined  by  two 
bronze  statues  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  executed  after 
01.  98,  and  another  of  Deinolochus,  after  01-  10*-'. 
(Paus.  vl  1.  §  2.)  He  excelled  in  portrait-statnes 
(Pkilomphot,  Plin.  //.  .V.  xxxiv.  19.  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  general  term),  of  which  several  athletic  ones 
are  mentioned  by  Pausauias.  (vL  3.  $  4,  8.  $  3, 
9.  §  1,  10,  fin.) 
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2.  A  painter.  (Plin.  H.  A",  xxxv.  40.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEO'NE  (KA«wnj),  one  of  the  daughter*  of 
Awpot,  from  whom  the  town  of  Cleonae  in  Pelo- 
ponnesug  wtm  believed  to  have  derived  it*  name. 
(Pan*,  ii.  15.  §  1;  Died.  iv.  74.)  [L.  S.J 

CLEONI'CA.  [PausANiaa.] 

CLEONI'CUS  (ITAafaavt),  of  Naupactus  in 
Aet'.-lu,  was  taken  priaoner  by  the  Achaean  ad- 
miral in  a  descent  on  the  Aetolian  coast,  in  the  hut 
year  of  the  social  war,  a  c  2 1 7  ;  but,  as  he  was  a 
rpilant  of  the  Achaoans,  he  was  not  sold  for  a 
ilave  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was  ultimately 
rebated  without  ransom.  (Polyb.  v.  95.)  In  the 
same  year,  and  before  his  release,  Philip  V.  being 
anxious  for  peace  with  the  Aetolian*,  employed 
him  as  his  agent  in  sounding  them  on  the  subject. 
(t.  102.)  He  was  perhaps  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  speech  of  Lyciscus,  the  Acar- 
aanian  envoy  (ix.  37),  as  having  been  sent  by  the 
Aetouana,  with  Chlaeneas,  to  excite  Lacedaemon 
against  Philip,  a  c.  211.  [Chlabnxas.]  [E.E.] 

CLEON1DES.  The  Greek  muaical  treatise 
aitnbuied  to  Euclid,  is  in  some  MSS.  ascribed  to 
Cleooidea.  [Euclxjdbs.]  His  age  and  history  arc 
wholly  unknown.  (Fabric  BibL  Graee.  vol  iv. 
p.  7»  )  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLECNYMUS  (KAfsfopot).  1.  An  Athe- 
maa,  who  ia  frequently  attacked  by  Aristophanes 
at  a  pestilent  demagogue,  of  burly  stature,  glut- 
tonous, perjured,  and  cowardly.  (Aristoph.  Aeh.  88, 
80S,  JSj.  953,  1290,  1369,  Nub.  352,  399,  663, 
Ac,  Feap.  19,  592,  822,  Par,  438,  656,  1261, 
At.  289,  1475;  comp.  Ael.  V.  H.  i.  27.) 

2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias,  was  much  be- 
•°»ed  by  Archidamua,  the  son  of  Agesilaun  When 
Sphodnat  wa*  brought  to  trial  for  his  incursion 
into  Attica  in  ac.  878,  the  tear*  of  Cleonymus 
prevailed  on  the  prince  to  intercede  with  Agesilaua 
on  his  behalf.  The  king,  to  gratify  bis  son,  used 
•11  his  influence  to  save  the  accused,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly acquitted.  Cleonymus  was  extremely 
grateful,  and  assured  Archidamua  that  he  would  do 
h«  beat  to  give  him  no  cause  to  bo  ashamed  of  their 
fr*»d*hip.  He  kept  hia  promise  well,  acting  ever 
op  to  the  Spartan  standard  of  virtue,  and  foil  at 
Leuctia,  a.  c.  371,  bravely  fighting  in  the  foremost 
nnka.  (Xen.  HelL  v.  4.  %%  25—33;  Plut.  Ay*. 
25,  28.) 

3.  The  younger  son  of  Cleomenes  II-,  king  of 
>narta,  and  uncle  of  A  reus  I.,  was  excluded  from 
tbe  throne  on  his  father's  death,  a.  c.  309,  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  general  dislike  inspired  by  his 
Solent  and  tyrannical  temper.    In  a  c.  303,  the 
Tarentinea,  being  at  war  with  the  Romans  and 
Lacaniana,  asked  aid  of  Sparta,  and  requested  that 
the  command  of  the  required  succours  might  be 
ftiren  to  Cleonymus.    The  request  was  granted, 
and  Cleonymus  crossed  over  to  Italy  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  the  mere  display  of  which  is  said 
t°  have  frightened  the  Lucanians  into  peace.  Dio- 
des, who  mentions  this,  says  nothing  of  the  effect 
cf  the  Spartan  expedition  on  the  Romans,  though 
11 15  pretty  certain  that  they  also  concluded  a  treaty 
»t  this  time  with  the  Tarentines.   (See  Arnold, 
lit*,  of  Rowm,  toL  ii  p.  315.)  According  to  some 
>f  the  Roman  annalists,  Cleonymus  was  defeated 
«d  driven  back  to  his  ships  by  tbe  consul,  M. 
lemilius ;  while  others  of  them  related  that,  Ju- 
uas  Bubulcus  the  dictator  being  sent  against  him, 
*  withdrew  from  Italy  to  avoid  a  conflict.  After 
bis,  abandoning  a  notion  be  had  formed  of  freeing  | 


the  Sicilians  from  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles,  he 
sailed  up  the  Adriatic  and  made  a  piratical  descent 
on  the  country  of  the  Veneti ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Patavians  and  obliged  to  sail  away.  He 
then  seized  and  garrisoned  Corey  ra,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  soon  expelled  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  While,  however,  he  still  held  it,  he 
was  recalled  to  Italy  by  intelligence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Tarentinea  and  others  whom  he  had  reduced  : 
but  he  was  beaten  off  from  the  coast,  and  returned 
to  Corey  ra.  Henceforth  we  bear  no  more  of  him 
till  a  c  272,  when  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta.  [Acuotatus  ;  Chklido- 
Nia]  (Diod.  xx.  104,  105 ;  Li  v.  x.  2  ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  280 ;  Paua.  iii.  6  ;  Plut.  Agis,  3,  Pt/rrh.  26, 
&c.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAeowdrpo).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Idaa  and  Marpeasa,  and  wife  of  Meleagcr(Hom. 
II.  ix.  556),  ia  said  to  have  hanged  herself  after 
her  husband's  death,  or  to  have  died  of  grief. 
Her  real  name  was  Alcyone.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  3 ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  174.) 

2.  A  Danaid,  who  was  betrothed  to  Etelces  or 
Agenor.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  12.  §  2,  15.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEOPATRA  (  KXtorirpa  ).  1.  Niece  of 
At  talus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Philip  married  her  when  he  divorced  Olympias  in 
a  c  337  ;  and,  after  his  murder,  in  the  next  year 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  being  either 
compelled  to  hang  herself  (Justin,  ix.  7)  or  boiled 
to  death  in  a  brazen  cauldron.  (Paua.  viii.  7.  $  5.) 
Her  infant  son  or  daughter,  according  to  Justin, 
perished  with  her,  being  apparently  looked  upon 
as  a  rival  to  Alexander.  (Just  L  c,  and  ix.  5 ; 
Diod.  xvi.  93,  xvii.  2;  Plut.  Alex.  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and 
sister  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  married  Alexander, 
king  of  Epeirus,  her  uncle  by  the  mother's  side, 
B.  c.  336.  It  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  nup- 
tials, which  took  place  on  a  magnificent  scale  at 
Aegae  in  Macedonia,  that  Philip  was  murdered. 
(Diod.  xvi.  92.)  Her  husband  died  in  a  c.  326  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  several  of  his  generals,  who  thought 
to  strengthen  their  influence  with  the  Macedonians 
by  a  connexion  with  the  sister  of  Alexander. 
Leonatus  is  first  mentioned  as  putting  forward  a 
claim  to  her  hand,  and  he  represented  to  Eumenes 
that  he  received  a  promise  of  marriage  from  her. 
(Plut,  Eum.  3.)  Perdiccas  next  attempted  to  gain 
her  in  marriage,  and  after  his  death  in  a  a  321,  her 
hand  was  sought  by  Caaaander,  Lyaimachua,  and 
Antigonua.  She  refused,  however,  all  these  offers ; 
and,  anxious  to  escape  from  Sardis,  where  she  had 
been  kept  for  years  in  a  sort  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity, she  readily  acceded  to  proposals  from 
Ptolemy ;  but,  before  she  could  accomplish  her  de- 
sign, she  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Antigonus. 
(Diod.  xviiL  23,  xx.  37 ;  Justin,  ix.  6,  xiii.  6,  xiv. 
1 ;  Arrian,  ap.  Fkot.  p.  70,  ed.  Dekker.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  who 
married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (a  c  193),  Cook- 
Syria  being  given  her  as  her  dowry  (Appian,  Syr, 
c  5;  Liv.  xxxvii.  3),  though  Antiochus  after- 
wards repudiated  any  such  arrangement.  (Polyb. 
xxviiL  17.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes,  married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Phiio- 
rnctor.  She  hail  a  son  by  him,  whom  on  his  death, 
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B.  c  146,  she  seems  to  have  wished  to  place  on 
the  throne,  but  was  prevented  by  the  accession  of 
her  brother,  Physcon  or  Erergetet  II.  (Ptolemy 
VII.),  to  whom  the  crown  and  her  hand  were  given. 
Her  son  was  murdered  by  Physcon  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage,  and  she  was  soon  divorced  to  make  way 
for  her  own  daughter  by  her  former  marriage.  On 
Physcon's  retiring  to  Cyprus  to  avoid  the  hatred 
which  his  tyranny  had  caused,  she  solicited  the  aid 
of  her  son-in-law,  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  against  his  expected  attack,  offering  the 
crown  of  Egypt  as  an  inducement.  During  the 
period  of  Physcon's  voluntary  exile,  she  lost  another 
son  (by  her  marriage  with  him),  whom  Physcon 
barbarously  murdered  for  the  express  purpose  of 
distressing  her,  and  sent  her  his  mangled  limbs,  in 
Thyestcan  fashion,  on  her  birth-day.  Soon  after 
this,  she  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Deme- 
trius, fearing  the  return  of  Physcon,  who,  however, 
suspended  his  hostilities  against  her,  on  Alexander, 
whom  he  had  employed  against  his  disaffected  sub- 
jects, setting  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  8,  9,  xxxix.  1,  2 ;  Liv.  Ep.  59 ; 
Diod.  Ed.  voL  ii.  p.  602,  ed.  Wess.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  by  the 
last-mentioned  Cleopatra,  married  first  Alexander 
Balas  (b.  c.  150),  the  Syrian  usurper  (1  Mace.  x. 
•r>7  ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §§  1,  5),  and  on 
his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  (1  Mace  xi.  12; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4.  §  7.)  During  the  captivity  of 
the  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  connexion  which 
he  there  formed  with  Rhodogune,  the  Parthian  prin- 
cess, she  married  Antiochus  V 1 1.  Sidetes,  his  brother, 
and  also  murdered  Demetrius  on  his  return  (Appian, 
Syr.  68 ;  Liv.  Ep.  60),  though  Justin  and  Josephus 
{Ant.  xiii.  9.  §  3)  represent  her  as  only  refusing 
to  receive  him.  She  also  murdered  Seleucus,  her 
son  by  Nicator,  who  on  his  father's  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  consent.  (  Appian,  Ayr. 
69  ;  Justin,  xxxix.  1.)  Her  other  son  by  Nicator, 
Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(b.  c  125)  through  her  influence;  but  when  she 
found  him  unwilling  to  concede  her  sufficient 
power,  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  by 
offering  him  a  cup  of  poison  on  his  return  from 
exercise.  Having  learnt  her  intention,  he  begged 
her  to  drink  first,  and  on  her  refusal  produced  his 
witness,  and  then  repeated  his  request  as  the  only 
way  to  clear  herself.  On  this  she  drank  and  died. 
(Justin,  xxxix.  2.)  She  had  another  son,  by 
Sidetes,  Antiochus  IX.,  surnamed  Cysicenos  from 
the  place  of  his  education.  The  following  coin 
represents  on  the  obverse  the  beads  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus. 


6.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor 
and  Cleopatra  [No.  4 J,  married,  as  we  have  seen, 
her  uncle  Physcon,  and  on  his  death  was  left  heir  of 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  whichever  of  her 
sons  she  chose.    She  was  compelled  by  her  people 


to  choose  the  elder,  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrus,  but 
she  soon  prevailed  on  them  to  expel  him,  and  make 
room  for  her  younger  son  Alexander,  her  favourite 
(Paus.  viii.  7),  and  even  sent  an  army  against  La- 
thyrus to  Cyprus,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  put  to 
death  the  general  who  commanded  it  for  allowing 
him  to  escape  alive.  Terrified  at  her  cruelty, 
Alexander  also  retired,  but  was  recalled  by  his 
mother,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  but  was 
herself  put  to  death  by  him  ere  she  could  effect 
her  object,  B.  c.  89.    (Justin,  xxxix.  4.) 

7.  A  daughterof  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  Cleopatra 
[No. 6],  married  first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIII. 
Lathyrus,  but  was  divorced  from  him  by  his  mother, 
and  fled  into  Syria,  where  she  married  Antiochus 
IX.  Cyxicenus,  who  was  then  in  arms  against  his 
brother  Grypus,  about  b.  c  117,  and  successfully 
tampered  with  the  bitter's  army.  A  battle  took 
place,  in  which  Cyxicenus  was  defeated  ;  and  she 
then  fled  to  Antioch,  which  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Grypus,  and  Cleopatra  was  surrendered 
by  bim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  wife  Tryphaena, 
her  own  sister,  who  had  her  murdered  in  a  temple 
in  which  she  had  taken  refuge.  (Justin,  xxxix.  3.) 

8.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  mar- 
ried her  brother  Lathyrus  (on  her  sister  [No.  7] 
being  divorced),  and  on  his  exile  remained  in 
Egypt,  and  then  married  Antiochus  XI.  Epi- 
phanes,  and  on  his  death  Antiochus  X.  Eusebes. 
She  was  besieged  by  Tigranes  in  Syria  or  Meso- 
potamia, and  either  taken  and  killed  by  him  (Stral.. 
xvi  p.  749),  or,  according  to  Josephus  (AnL  xiii. 
16.  §  4),  relieved  by  Lucullus'  invasion  of  Ar- 
menia. She  was  the  mother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
Asia  tic  us.    She  is  more  generally  called  Selene. 

9.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Lathyrus,  usually 
called  Berenice.    [Bxrbnice,  No.  4.] 

10.  Third  and  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Pto 
lemy  Auletes,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  a.  c. 
69,  and  was  consequently  seventeen  at  the  death  of 
her  father,  who  in  his  will  appointed  her  heir  of  his 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  younger  brother, 
Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  The  personal 
charms  for  which  she  was  so  famed,  shewed  them- 
selves in  early  youth,  as  we  ore  told  by  Appian  ( U. 
C.  v.  8),  that  she  made  an  impression  on  the  heart 
of  Antony  in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  at 
Alexandria  with  Gabinius.  Her  joint  reign  did 
not  last  long,  as  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Potbinus  and 
Achillas,  his  chief  advisers,  expelled  her  from 
the  throne,  about  B.  c  49.  She  retreated  into 
Syria,  and  there  collected  an  army  with  which 
she  designed  to  force  her  brother  to  reinstate  her. 
But  on  easier  way  soon  presented  itself;  for  in  the 
following  year  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt  in  pursuit 
of  Pompey,  and  took  upon  himself  to  arrange  mat- 
ters between  Cleopatra  and  her  brother.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  103,  107.)  Being  informed  of  Caesar's 
amatory  disposition,  she  resolved  to  avail  herself 
of  it,  and,  either  at  his  request,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, or  of  her  own  accord,  clandestinely  effected 
an  entrance  into  the  palace  where  he  was  residing, 
and  by  the  charms  of  her  person  and  voice  and  the 
fascination  of  her  manner,  obtained  such  an  ascen- 
dancy over  him,  that,  in  the  words  of  Dion  Cassiua 
(xiii.  35),  from  being  the  judge  between  her  and 
her  brother,  he  became  her  advocate.  According 
to  Plutarch,  she  made  her  entry  into  Caesar's 
apartment  in  a  bale  of  cloth,  which  was  brought 
by  ApoUodorus,  her  attendant,  as  a  present  to 
Caesar.    However  this  may  be,  her  plan  fully 
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racceeded,  and  we  find  her  replaced  on  the  throne, 
math  to  the  indignation  of  her  brother  and  the 
f^ypuans,  who  involved  Caesar  in  a  war  in  which 
he  ran  great  personal  risk,  bat  which  ended  in  his 
favour.  In  the  course  of  it,  young  Ptolemy  was 
killed,  probahly  drowned  in  the  Nile  (Li v.  Ep. 
112;  Bin.  B.  AUx.  31 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  43),  and 
Cleopatra  obtained  the  undivided  role.  She  was 
however  associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother 
of  tlie  same  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  she 
appears  to  have  been  Tery  unpopular  (Dion  Casa. 
xlii.  34),  and  she  was  also  nominally  married  to 

While  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  Cleopatra  lived  in 
mtditfuied  connexion  with  him,  and  would  hare 
detained  him  there  longer,  or  have  accompanied 
htm  at  once  to  Rome,  but  for  the  war  with  Phar- 
Daces,  which  tore  him  from  ber  arms.    She  how- 
ever joined  him  in  Rome,  in  company  with  her 
jv.-mitia]  husband,  and  there  continued  the  same 
open  utereourse  with  him,  living  in  apartment*  in 
bis  house,  much  to  the  offence  of  the  Romans. 
(Doubts  hare  been  thrown  on  her  visit  to  Rome, 
hot  the  evidence  of  Cicero  (ad  Alt  xiv.  8),  of  Dion 
Cutm*  (xliii.  27),  and  Suetonius  (Cat*.  35),  seems 
to  be  conclusive.)     She  was  loaded  with  honours 
and  presents  by  Caesar,  and  seems  to  have  stayed 
*t  Rome  till  his  death,  b.  c.  44.    She  had  a  son 
by  him,  named  Caesarion,  w  ho  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Augustus.   Caesar  at  least  owned  him 
*»  his  son,  though  the  paternity  was  questioned  by 
»«ne  con  temporaries  [Cae&arjon]  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Cleopatra  perhaps  favours  the  doubt.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  she  fled  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
trembles  which  ensued  she  took  the  side  of  the  tri- 
omnrate,  and  assisted  Dolabella  both  by  sea  and 
■ad,  resisting  the  threats  of  Cassias,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  her  when  he  was  called  away  by  the 
w treaties  of  Brutus.    She  also  sailed  in  person 
*ith  a  considerable  fleet  to  assist  Antony  after  the 
iefcat  of  Dolabella,  but  was  prevented  from  join- 
ing him  by  a  storm  and  the  bad  state  of  her  health. 
She  had  however  done  sufficient  to  prove  ber  at- 
tachment to  Caesar's  memory  (which  seems  to 
hare  been  sincere),  and  also  to  furnish  ber  with 
arguments  to  use  to  Antony,  who  in  the  end  of 
the  year  4 1  came  into  Asia  Minor,  and  there  sum- 
moned Cleopatra  to  attend,  on  the  charge  of  having 
failed  to  co-operate  with  the  triumvirate  against 
Caesar's  murderers.    She  was  now  in  ber  twenty- 
tigbth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
t*auty,  which  in  conjunction  with  her  talents  and 
eloquence,  and  perhaps  the  early  impression  which 
»e  have  mentioned,  completely  won  the  heart  of 
Antony,  who  henceforth  appears  as  her  devoted 
■aver  and  slave.    We  read  in  Plutarch  elaborate 
inscriptions  of  her  well-known  voyage  up  the  Cyd- 
iuj  in  Cilicia  to  meet  Antony,  and  the  magnificent 
'ntertairunenta  which  she  gave,  which  were  ro- 
riarkable  not  leas  for  good  taste  and  variety  than 
plendour  and  profuse  expense.    One  of  these  is 
1m  celebrated  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  29).    The  first 

*  Cleopatra  made  of  her  influence  was  to  procure 
it  death  of  her  younger  sister,  Arsinoe,  who  had 
see  set  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom.  ( Appian,  B.  C. 

•  8,  9 ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.)  Her  brother, 
tolemy,  she  seems  to  have  made  away  with  he- 
re by  poison.  She  also  revenged  herself  on  one  of 
t  generals,  Svrapion,  who  had  assisted  Cassius 
ntrary  to  her  orders,  and  got  into  her  hands  a 


person  whom  the  people  of  Aradus  had  set  up  to 
counterfeit  the  elder  of  her  two  brothers,  who 
perished  in  Egypt  All  these  were  torn  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  temples ;  but  Antony,  we  learn  from 
both  Dion  and  Appian,  was  so  entirely  enslaved 
by  Cleopatra's  charms,  that  he  set  at  nought  all 
ties  of  religion  and  humanity.  (Appian,  B.  C,  v.  9 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

Cleopatra  now  returned  to  Egypt,  where  Antony 
spent  some  time  in  her  company  ;  and  we  read  of 
the  luxury  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  un- 
bounded empire  which  she  possessed  over  htm. 
The  ambition  of  her  character,  however,  peeps  out 
even  in  these  scenes,  particularly  in  the  fishing 
anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch.  (AnL  29.)  Her 
connexion  with  Antony  was  interrupted  for  a  short 
time  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  but  was  re- 
newed on  his  return  from  Italy,  and  again  on  his 
return  from  his  Parthian  expedition,  when  she 
went  to  meet  him  in  Syria  with  money  and  provi- 
sions for  his  army.  He  then  returned  to  Egypt, 
and  gratified  her  ambition  by  assigning  to  her 
children  by  him  many  of  the  conquered  provinces. 
( Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32.)  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xv.  4.  §  2),  during  Antonys  expedition  Cleopatra 
went  into  Judaea,  part  of  which  Antony  had  assign- 
ed to  her  and  Herod  necessarily  ceded,  and  there  at- 
tempted to  win  Herod  by  her  charms,  probably  with 
a  view  to  his  ruin,  but  failed,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  him.  The  report,  however,  of 
Octavia*  having  left  Rome  to  join  Antony,  made 
Cleopatra  tremble  for  ber  influence,  and  she  there- 
fore exerted  all  her  powers  of  pleasing  to  endeavour 
to  retain  it,  and  bewailed  ber  sad  lot  in  being  only 
regarded  as  his  mistress,  and  therefore  being  liable 
to  be  deserted  at  pleasure.  She  feigned  that  her 
health  was  suffering, — in  short,  put  forth  all  her 
powers,  and  succeeded.  (PluL  Ant,  53.)  From  this 
time  Antony  appears  quite  infatuated  by  bis  at- 
tachment, and  willing  to  humour  every  caprice  of 
Cleopatra,  We  find  her  assuming  the  title  of  I  sis, 
and  giving  audience  in  that  dress  to  ambassadors, 
that  of  Osiris  being  adopted  by  Antony,  and  their 
children  called  by  the  title  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  declared  heirs  of  unbounded  territories. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  33,  L  4,  5.)  She  was  sa- 
luted by  him  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  Queens, 
attended  by  a  Roman  guard,  and  Artavasdes,  the 
captive  king  of  Armenia,  was  ordered  to  do  her 
homage.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.)  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Augustus  should  represent  Antony 
to  the  Romans  as  u  bewitched  by  that  accursed 
Egyptian "  (Dion  Cass.  1.  26) ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  disgust  which 
Antony's  conduct  occasioned  to  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  crush  him.  War,  however,  was 
declared  against  Cleopatra,  and  not  against  An- 
tony, as  a  less  invidious  way.  (Dion  Cass.  L  (J.) 
Cleopatra  insisted  on  accompanying  Antony  in  the 
fleet ;  and  we  find  them,  after  visiting  Samoa  and 
Athens,  where  they  repeated  what  Plutarch  call* 
the  farce  of  their  public  entertainments,  opposed  to 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Cleopatra  indeed  persuaded 
Antony  to  retreat  to  Egypt,  but  the  attack  of 
Augustus  frustrated  this  intention,  and  the  famous 
battle  took  place  (b.  c  31 )  in  the  midst  of  which, 
when  fortune  was  wavering  between  the  two  par- 
ties, Cleopatra,  weary  of  suspense,  and  alarmed  at 
the  intensity  of  the  battle  (Dion  Casa.  1.  33),  gave 
a  signal  of  retreat  to  her  fleet,  and  herself  led 
the  way.    Augustus  in  vain  pursued  her,  and  she 
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made  her  way  to  Alexandria,  the  harbour  of  which 
she  entered  with  her  prows  crowned  and  music 
Bounding,  as  if  victorious,  fearing  an  outbreak  in 
the  city.  With  the  same  new  of  retaining  the 
Alexandrians  in  their  allegiance,  she  and  Antony 
(who  soon  joined  her)  proclaimed  their  children, 
Antyllus  and  Cleopatra,  of  age.  She  then  pre- 
pared to  defend  herself  in  Alexandria,  and  also 
stmt  embassies  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  aid. 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  6.)  She  had  also  a  plan  of  re- 
tiring to  Spain,  or  to  the  Persian  gulf;  and 
either  was  building  ships  in  the  Red  Sea,  at  Dion 
asserts,  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  intended  to 
draw  her  ships  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Which- 
ever was  the  case,  the  ships  were  burnt  by  the 
Arabs  of  Petra,  and  this  hope  failed.  She  scru- 
pled not  to  behead  Artavasdes,  and  send  his  head 
as  n  bribe  for  aid  to  the  king  of  Media,  who  was 
his  enemy.  Finding,  however,  no  aid  nigh,  she 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  Augustus,  and  sent  him 
on  his  approach  her  sceptre  and  throne  (unknown 
to  Antony),  as  thereby  resigning  her  kingdom. 
His  public  answer  required  her  to  resign  and  sub- 
mit to  a  trial ;  but  he  privately  urged  her  to  make 
away  with  Antony,  and  promised  that  she  should 
retain  her  kingdom.  On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
Thyrsus,  Caesar's  freedman,  brought  similar  terms, 
and  represented  Augustus  as  captivated  by  her, 
which  she  seems  to  have  believed,  and,  seeing 
Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  betrayed  Pelusium  to 
Augustus,  prevented  the  Alexandrians  from  going 
out  against  him,  and  frustrated  Antony's  plan  of 
escaping  to  Rome  by  persuading  the  fleet  to  desert 
him.  She  then  fled  to  a  mausoleum  she  had  built, 
where  she  had  collected  her  most  valuable  treasures, 
and  proclaimed  her  intention  of  putting  an  end 
to  her  life,  with  a  view  to  entice  Antony  thither, 
nnd  thus  ensure  his  capture.  (This  is  the  account 
of  Dion  Cassius  li.  6,  8 — 11;  the  same  tacts 
for  the  most  part  arc  recorded  by  Plutarch,  who 
however  represents  Cleopatra's  perfidy  as  less  glar- 
ing.) She  then  had  Antony  informed  of  her  death, 
as  though  to  persuade  him  to  die  with  her;  and 
this  stratagem,  if  indeed  she  had  this  object,  fully 
succeeded,  and  he  was  drawn  up  into  the  unfinish- 
ed mausoleum,  and  died  in  her  arms.  She  did  not 
however  venture  to  meet  Augustus,  though  his 
rival  wna  dead,  but  remained  in  the  mausoleum, 
ready  if  need  was  to  put  herself  to  death,  for  which 
purpose  she  had  asps  and  other  venomous  animals 
in  readiness.  Augustus  contrived  to  apprehend 
her,  and  had  all  instruments  of  death  removed, 
nml  then  requested  an  interview  (for  an  account 
of  which  sec  Dion  Cass.  li.  12,  13,  and  Plut. 
Ant.  83).  The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  however,  failed 
in  softening  the  colder  heart  of  Augustus.  He 
only  44  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  fear  no  vio- 
lence.'* Seeing  that  her  case  was  desperate,  and 
determined  at  all  events  not  to  be  carried  captive 
to  Rome,  she  resolved  on  death ;  but  in  order  to 
compass  this,  it  was  necessary  to  disarm  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  goalcra,  and  she  did  this  by  feigning 
a  readiness  to  go  to  Rome,  and  preparing  presents 
for  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus.  This  artitice  suc- 
ceeded, and  she  was  thereby  enabled  to  put  an  end 
to  her  life,  either  by  the  poison  of  an  asp,  or  by  a 
poisoned  comb  (Dion  Cass.  li.  14  ;  Plut  Ant.  85, 
86),  the  former  supposition  being  adopted  by  most 
writers.  (Suet.  Am/.  17  ;  Galen.  Theriac.  ad  Pis. 
p.  460,  ed.  Basil ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  87.) 

Cleopatra  died  in  b.  c.  30,  in  the  thirty- ninth 


year  of  her  age,  and  with  her  ended  the  dyauty 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  She  had  three  children 
by  Antony  :  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  who  were 
twins,  and  Ptolemy  surnamed  Philadelphia.  The 
leading  points  of  her  character  were,  ambition  sad 
voluptuousness.   History  presents  to  us  the  dormer 
as  the  prevailing  motive,  the  latter  being  frequently 
employed  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying  it  In 
all  the  stories  of  her  luxury  and  larish  expense, 
there  is  •  splendour  and  a  grandeur  that  somewhat 
refines  them.  (See  Plin.  //.  N.  fab  58.)   In  the 
days  of  her  prosperity,  her  arrogance  was  un- 
bounded, and  she  loved  to  swear  by  the  Capitol, 
in  which  she  hoped  to  reign  with  Antony.  She 
was  avaricious,  to  supply  her  extravagance,  and 
cruel,  or  at  least  had  no  regard  for  human  life 
when  her  own  objects  were  concerned, — a  Caesar 
with  a  woman's  caprice.    Her  talents  were  great 
and  varied ;  her  knowledge  of  languages  was  pe- 
culiarly remarkable  (Plut  Ant.  27),  of  which  sb» 
had  seven  at  command,  and  was  the  more  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  her  predecessors  had  not 
been  able  to  master  even  the  Egyptian,  and  some 
had  forgotten  their  native  Macedonian  ;  and  m 
the  midst  of  the  most  luxurious  scenes  we  see 
traces  of  a  love  of  literature  and  critical  research. 
She  added  the  library  of  Pergamus,  presented  U 
her  by  Antony,  to  that  of  Alexandria.  Her  ready 
and  versatile  wit,  her  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  powerof  using  it  her  attractive  manners,  and  her 
exquisitely  musical  and  flexible  voice,  compared  by 
Plutarch  {Ant.  27)  to  a  many-stringed  instrument, 
are  also  the  subjects  of  well-attested  praise.  The 
higher  points  in   her  character  are  admirably 
touched  by  Horace  in  the  ode  (i.  37)  on  her  defeat. 

The  following  coin  represents  the  head  of  An- 
tony on  the  obverse,  and  Cleopatra's  on  the  reverse. 


11.  Daughter  of  Antony,  the  triumvir,  and 
Cleopatra,  was  born  with  her  twin  brother  Alex- 
ander in  B.  c.  40.  Her  early  history  till  the  tine 
she  was  carried  to  Rome  is  given  under  Alma*- 
r>Kft,  p.  1 12,  a.  She  continued  to  reside  at  Kotue 
till  her  marriage  with  Juba,  king  of  Numidix»b° 
was  brought  to  Rome  in  u.  c.  46,  when  quite  a  boy, 
along  with  his  father,  after  the  defeat  of  the  lane* 
by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  15;  Plut  A*t.  87-) 
Ry  Juba,  Cleopatra  had  two  children,  Ptalrfny* 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  Dnwdk 
who  married  Antonius  Felix,  the  governor  ■ 
Judaea.  The  following  coin  contains  the  head  of 
Juba  on  the  obverse,  and  Cleopatra's  on  the  reverie. 


12.  A  daughter  of  Mithridatrs,  who  married 
Tiynuies,  king  of  Armenia,    She  seems  to  have 
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CLEOPHON. 

W^n  a  woman  of  fiTrat  courage  and  spirit  (Plat 
Lmc  22 ;  Appian,  AfilA.  108;  Justin,  xxxvih.  3.) 

13.  A  courtesan  of  the  emperor  Claudius*  (Tac 
in.  xL  SO.) 

14.  A  wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  has  written 
an  epigram  /voting  to  her.  (Epig.  iv.  21.)  [J.  E.  B.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAeoxarpa),  the  authoreu  of  a 
work  on  Cosmetics  ( KoffpifTucoV,  or  Koo-juiTTura), 
who  must  hare  lived  eome  time  in  or  before  the 
fett  century  after  Christ  as  her  work  was  abridged 
by  Criton.  (Galen,  De  Compos.  Medicom.  sec  Locos, 
i.  3.  toL  xii.  p.  446.)    The  work  is  several  times 
footed  by  Galen  (ibid.  i.  1, 2,  8,  pp.  403, 432, 492, 
Ik  Pond,  et  Mens,  c  10.  vol.  xix.  p.  767),  Aetius 
(Lib.  Medic,  ii.  2.  56,  p.  278),  and  Paulas  Aegi- 
Mta.  (De  Re  Med.  iil  2.  p.  413.)     Though  at 
tr»t  sight  one  might  suspect  that  Cleopatra  woe  a 
brunotu  name  attached  to  a  treatise  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  really  appear  to  have  been  so,  a*, 
wherever  the  work  is  mentioned,  the  authoress  is 
*pokeo  of  a*  if  she  were  a  real  person,  though  no 
particulars  of  her  personal  history  are  preserved. 
A  work  on  the  Disease*  of  Women  is  attributed 
either  to  this  Cleopatra,  or  to  the  Egyptian  queen  ; 
sn  epitome  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Caspar 
Wolfs  Volume*  Gymjatorum,  &c,  Basil  1566, 
1586. 1597,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS(KA«o>orv©j).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  b.  <x,  as  he  was  the  tutor  of 
Antigeoes  (CaeL  AureL  De  Mot*.  AeuL  ii.  10.  p. 
»6)  and  Mnemon.    (GaL  Comment.  w  Htppotr. 


*  Epid.  Uir  ii.  4,  iil  71,  vol.  xviL  pt  L  pp.  603, 
"31.)  He  teems  to  have  been  known  among  the 
ancients  for  his  use  of  wine,  and  is  several  times 
footed  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  15,  xxiv.  92,  xxvi. 
«),  Calm  (De  Medic.  hi.  14.  p.  51),  Galen  (De 
Ompos.  Medicam.  see.  locos,  ix.  6,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
310;  De  Compos.  Medieam.  ssr.  Gen.  vii.  7,  vol. 
xiii.  p,  985  ;  De  Antid.  ii.  1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  108),  and 
Catiius  Aurelianus  (De  Mori.  AeuL.  il  39,  p.  1 76). 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  who 
,:*.tf[kded  A.  Cluentius  Avitus  in  the  first  century 
a.  cl,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  **  roedicus  igno- 
Mis,  sed  spectatua  homo**  (pro  CJucnl.  16),  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding.  [W.  A.G.] 
CLEOPHANTUS,  one  of  the  mythic  inven- 
tor* of  painting  at  Corinth,  who  is  said  to  have 
Mowed  Demaratus  in  his  flight  from  Corinth  to 
Etroria.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxr.  5.)  [L.  U.] 

CLE'OPHON  (KA«o*o>).  1.  An  Athenian 
demagogue,  of  obacure  and,  according  to  Aristo- 
I'hanes  (Ram.  677),  of  Thracian  origin.  The 
meanness  of  hia  birth  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian 
f.  H.  xii.  43),  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
he  grounds  on  which  he  was  attacked  by  Plato, 
!>«  comic  poet,  in  his  play  called  44  Cleophon." 
SehoL  ad  ArUtopk.  I.  c)  He  appears  throughout 
ii*  career  in  vehement  opposition  to  the  oligarchical 
arty,  of  which  hia  political  contest  with  Critias, 
*  referred  to  by  Aristotle  (RheL  i.  15.  §  13),  is  an 
istance ;  and  we  find  him  on  three  several  occa- 
ions  exercising  hia  influence  successfully  for  the 
retention  of  pcac  e  with  Sparta.  The  first  of  these 
as  in  B.  c  410,  after  the  battle  of  Cyxicua,  when 
rv  faTourahlc?  terms  were  ottered  to  the  Athe- 
ans  (Diod.  xiii.  52,  53;  Wesa.  ad  foe;  Clinton, 
■  H.  sub  anno  410);  and  it  has  been  thought 
at  a  passage  in  the  **  Orestes"  of  Euripides, 
bich  was  rrpreacnted  in  B.  c  408,  was  pointed 

is  evil  counsel  (See  L  892, 


CLEOSTRATUS. 

— athrl  t<£8*  drlororat  irfo  tij  dBvp6y\u*T<rott 
k.  r.  X.)  The  second  occasion  was  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusae,  B.  c  406,  and  the  third  after  that  of 
Aegospotami  in  the  following  year,  when,  resisting 
the  demand  of  the  enemy  for  the  partial  demolition 
of  the  Long  Walls,  be  is  said  to  have  threatened 

peace.  (An Jot  ap.Sckol  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  1528; 
Aesch.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  38,  c  Ctes.  p.  75 ;  Thiri- 
wall's  <7mvY,  vol  iv.  pp.  89,  125,  158.)  It  is  to 
the  second  of  the  above  occasions  that  Aristophanes 
refers  in  the  last  line  of  the  **  Frogs,"  where,  in 
allusion  also  to  the  foreign  origin  of  Cleophon,  the 
chorus  gives  him  leave  to  fight  to  his  heart's  eon- 
tent  in  his  native  fields.  During  the  siege  of 
Athens  by  Lysander,  B.  c.  405,  the  Athenian 
council,  in  which  the  oligarchical  party  had  a 
majority,  and  which  had  been  denounced  by  Cleo- 
phon as  a  band  of  traitorous  conspirators,  were 
instigated  by  Satyrus  to  imprison  him  and  bring 
him  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  military  duty, 
which,  as  Lysiaa  says,  was  a  mere  pretext  Be- 
fore a  regular  court  of  justice  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  acquitted,  and  one  Nicomachua  there- 
fore, who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  commission 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  was  suborned  by  his 
enemies  to  fabricate  a  law  for  the  occasion,  invest- 
ing the  council  with  a  share  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  This  law  is  even  said  to  have  been 
shamelessly  produced  on  the  very  day  of  the  trial, 
and  Cleophon  of  course  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death, — not  however,  without  opposition  from  the 
people,  since  Xenophon  speaks  of  his  losing  his  life 
in  a  sedition.  (Lys.  c  Niconu  p.  184,  c.  Agor.  p. 
1 30 ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  7.  §  35.)  The  same  year  had 
already  witnessed  a  strong  attack  on  Cleophon  by 
the  comic  poet  Plato  in  the  play  of  that  name 
above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him,  not 
complimentary,  in  the  **  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes. 
If  we  may  trust  the  latter  (  Thorn.  805),  his  pri- 
vate life  was  as  profligate  as  his  public  career  was 
mischievous.  By  Isocrates  also  (de  Pae,  p.  174,  b.) 
he  is  classed  with  Hyperbolus  and  contrasted  with 
the  worthies  of  the  good  old  time,  and  Andocides 
mentions  it  as  a  disgrace  that  his  house  was  in- 
habited, during  his  exile,  by  Cleophon,  the  harp- 
manufiscturer.  (Andoc  de  Myst.  p.  19.)  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  at  any  rate  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  made  a  thriving  and  not 
over- honest  trade  of  patriotism,  for  we  learn  from 
Lysias  (de  Arid.  Bon.  p.  156),  that  though  he 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  for  many  years,  he 
died  at  last  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  poverty. 
(Comp.  Meineke,  Hist.  CriL  Com.  Grate,  p.  171 
Ac.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  the  names  of  ten  of 
whose  dramas  are  given  by  Suidas  (#.  e.).  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  (Poi't.  2, 22.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOPTOLEMUS  (KAsowtoAsmo*),  a  noble 
Chalcidian,  whose  daughter,  named  Euboea,  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  married  when  he  wintered  at 
Chalcis  in  ac  192.  (Polyb.  xx.  8  ;  Li  v.  xxxvi. 
1 1;  Diod.  Frapm.  hb.  xxix.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOSTRATUS  ( KAwforporot),  an  astro- 
nomer of  Tenedos.  Censorinus  (de  Die  Nat  c  1 8) 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  the 
Odacterity  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  which  was  used 
before  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and 
which  was  popularly  attributed  to  Eudoxua.  Theo- 
phrastus  (de  Sign.  Pluv.  p.  239,  ed.  Basil.  1541) 
mentions  him  as  a  meteorological  observer  along 
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804  CLIMACUS. 

with  Matricetas  of  Methymna  and  Phaeinus  of 
Athens,  and  say  8  that  Me  ton  was  taught  by  Pha- 
einus. If,  therefore,  (  allistratus  was  contemporary 
with  the  latter,  which  however  it  not  clear,  he 
must  hare  lived  before  01.  87.  Pliny  (//.  N.  ii. 
8)  says,  that  Anaximander  discovered  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  in  OL  58,  and  that  Cleostratus  after- 
ward* introduced  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into 
signs,  beginning  with  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  he  lived  some  time  between 
a  c  548  and  43*2.  Hyginus  (Pott.  A$tr.  ii.  13) 
says,  that  Cleostratus  first  pointed  out  the  two  stars 
in  Auriga  called  Haedi.  ( Virg.  Aen.  iz.  668.)  On 
the  Octaeteris,  see  Geminus,  EUm.  A  sir.  c.  6. 
(Petav.  Uranolog.  p.  37.) 

(Ideler,  Technitcht  Chronologie^  voL  L  p.  305; 
Schaubach,  Gexh.  d.  Gr.  Adron.  p.  19b* ;  Pctaviua, 
Dodr.  Tempy  ii.  2  ;  Fabric.  JiM.  G  race.  vol.  n. 
p.  8*2.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'XENUS  (KA«*{mw),  was  joint-author 
with  one  Democleitus  of  a  somewhat  cumbrous 
system  of  telegraphing,  which  Polybiut  explains 
(x.  45-47)  with  the  remark,  that  it  had  been  con- 
siderably improved  by  himself.  See  Suidas,  «.  v. 
KAco'(«t'Of  Kai  AtyioVAciTor  typa^av  irtpl  irvpair, 
where  weprwe  was  the  erroneous  reading  of  the 
old  editions.  [E.  E.] 

CLEPSINA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Oenucia  gens. 

1.  C.  GaNi'cirs  Cltkpsina,  consul  in  a  c  276 
with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  G urges,  in  which  year 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  grievous  pestilence  (Oros. 
iv.  2),  and  a  second  time  in  270  with  Ca  Cornelius 
Blasio.  (Fasti.) 

2.  L.  Ginicil'8  Clxpsina,  probably  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  ac  27 1  with  C.  Quinc- 
tius  Claudus.  He  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Cmnpanian 
legion,  which  under  Decius  Jubellius  had  revolted 
from  the  Romans  and  made  itself  master  of  Rhe- 
gium.  After  a  long  siege,  Clepsina  took  the  town; 
he  straightway  put  to  death  all  the  loose  vagabonds 
and  robbers  whom  he  found  among  the  soldiers,  but 
sent  the  remains  of  the  legion  (probably  a  few 
above  300,  though  the  numbers  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent authorities)  to  Rome  for  trial,  where  they  were 
scourged  and  beheaded.  (Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Dionys.  xx. 
7  in  Mai's  Excerpta ;  Appian,  Samn.  9 ;  Polyb.  i. 
7 ;  Liv.  EpiL  15 ;  Zonar.  viii.  6 ;  VaL  Max.  ii.  7. 
§  15 ;  Frontin.  Strateg.  iv.  1.  §  38.)  Orosius  and 
Dionysius  are  the  only  writers  who  mention  the 
name  of  the  consul,  with  the  exception  of  Appian, 
who  calls  him  by  mistake  Fabricius ;  and  even  the 
two  former  do  not  entirely  agree.  Orosius  calls  the 
consul  Genucius  simply,  and  places  the  capture  of 
Rhegium  in  the  year  after  that  of  Tarentum,  by 
which  L.  Genucius  would  seem  to  be  intended ; 
while  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  names  him  C 
Genucius,  and  would  thus  appear  to  attribute  the 
capture  of  the  city  to  the  consul  of  the  following 
year  (a  c.  270).    [No.  1.] 

CLETA.  [Charm,] 

CLl'MACUS,  JOANNES  Cluiwnt  6  KAftus- 
aw),  surnamed  the  Learned  (o  lxo\currtK6t\  a 
Greek  writer  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera,  whose  original  name  was  Joannes, 
and  who  was  called  Climacus  on  account  of  a  work 
written  by  him,  which  was  entitled  Kktfta£.  lie 
took  orders,  and  although  the  learned  education 
which  he  had  received  seemed  to  have  destined 
him  for  a  life  among  scholars,  he  lived  during 
forty  years  with  monks  of  the  most  rude  and  ills—  j 


CLOACINA. 
terate  description,  till  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  the 


convent  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  30th  of 
March.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  (a.  a  606?)  The  life  of  Climacus, 
written  by  a  Greek  monk  of  the  name  of  Daniel, 
is  contained  in  "  Bibliolheca  Patrum  Maxima,"  in 
the  u  Acta  Sanctorum,"  ad  30  diem  Martii,  in  the 
editions  of  the  works  of  Climacus,  and  in  *»  Joban- 
nis  Climaci,  Johannis  Damasceni,  et  Johannis 
Eleemosynarii  Vitae,"  &c,  ed.  Johannes  Vicartias, 
Jesuita,  Tournai,  1664,  4to.  Two  works  of  Cli- 
macus, who  was  a  fertile  writer  on  religious  sub- 
jects, have  been  printed,  via  : — 1.  "  Scala  Para- 
disi "  (KKlfu^ ),  addressed  to  John,  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Raithu,  which  is  divided  into  thirty 
chapters,  and  treats  on  the  means  of  attaining  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  religious  perfection.  A 
Latin  translation  of  this  work  by  Ambrocjua,  a 
Camaldulensian  monk,  was  published  at  Venice, 
1531,  ibid.  1569,  Cologne,  1583,  ibid.  1593,  with 
an  exposition  of  Dionysius,  a  Carthusian  friar; 
ibid.  1601,  8va  The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  the  Scholia  of  Elias,  archbishop  of 
Creta,  was  published  together  with  the  work  of 
Climacus  cited  below,  by  Matthaeus  Had  eras, 
Paris,  1633,  foL.  It  is  also  contained,  together 
with  the  previously  mentioned  Scholia  of  Elias,  in 
the  different  Bibliothecae  Patrum.  In  some  MSS. 
this  work  has  the  title  ITAcuctT  nrcusioTura/,  or 
Spiritual  Tablet.  2.  «*  Liber  ad  Pastorem,"  of 
which  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by  the 
Ambrosius  mentioned  above,  and  was  reprinted 
several  times ;  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion was  published,  together  with  the  **  Scala 
Paradisi  **  and  the  Scholia  of  the  archbishop  Elias, 
by  Raderus  mentioned  above,  Paris,  1633,  foL 
Both  these  works  of  Climacus  were  translated  into 
modern  Greek  and  published  by  Maximus  Marga- 
nius,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  Venice,  1590.  (Fabric. 
DM.  Grace,  ix.  p.  522,  Ac. ;  Cava  ffuL  LiL  voL 
L  p  421,  ad  an.  564 ;  Hamberger,  Zurrrlmn.^ 
NathricJUcn  eon  gelchritn  Mdnncrn,  vol.  iii.  p. 

467.)  [W.  P.] 

CLOACI'NA  or  CLUACI'NA,  a  surname  of 
Venus,  under  which  she  is  mentioned  at  Rome  in 
very  early  times.  (Liv.  iii.  48.)  The  explanatioa 
given  by  Lactantius  (de  Fed*.  Relig.  L  20),  that  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  great  sewer  (C&»j-u 
maxima ),  where  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  time  of  king  Tatius,  is 
merely  one  of  the  unfortunate  etymological  specu- 
lations which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  the  aa- 
cienta  There  if  no  doubt  that  Pliny  (//.  W.  xv. 
36)  is  right  in  saying  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  ancient  verb  aloare  or  cinrre,  to  wash, 
clean,  or  purify.  This  meaning  is  also  alluded  to 
in  the  tradition  about  the  origin  and  worship  of 
Venus  Cloacina  for  it  is  said  that,  when  Tatius 
and  Romulus  were  arrayed  against  each  other  on 
account  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  and 
when  the  women  prevented  the  two  belligerent* 
from  bloodshed,  both  armies  purified  themselves 
with  sacred  myrtle-branches  on  the  spot  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Venus 
Cloacina  The  supposition  of  some  modern  writers, 
that  Cloacina  has  reference  to  the  purity  of  love,  is 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  intrude  a  modern  notion 
upon  the  ancients,  to  whom  it  was  quite  foreign. 
(Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  249.)    [L.  S.J 
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CLOELIA. 

CLODIA'NUS,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  AtL 
i  19),  is  the  tame  at  Cn.  Cornelius  Lcntulua  Clo- 
dunas,  consul  &  c.  72.  [Lentulus.] 

CLODIUS,  another  form  of  the  name  Claudius, 
just  M  we  find  both  cxiude-x  and  codex,  daustrum 
and  dmtntm,  cauda  and  coda.  In  the  Utter  timet 
of  the  republic  several  of  the  Claudia  gent,  adopted 
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exclarively  the  form  Clodiu*,  others 
differently,  sometimes  Claudius  and  sometimes  Cla- 
im :  their  live*  are  given  under  Claudius. 

CLOTH  US.  l.A  physician,  who  must  have  lived 
in  the  first  century  B.  c,  as  he  was  a  pupil  of  A  *- 
depiadet  of  Bithynia.  One  of  his  works  it  quoted 
by  Caetiot  AureJianu*  (De  Aforb.  Chron.  iv.  9, 
pi  545  ;  Ds  Moth.  AcmL  iii.  8,  p.  217)  with  re- 
ference to  ascarides. 

2.  L  Clodius,  a  native  of  Ancona,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Oppianicus  to  poison  Dinea  in  the  first 
century  a,     and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  ( pro 
Oweut,  c  14)  **  pharmacopola  circumforaneus," 
nay  perhaps  be  the  same  person  at  the  preceding, 
tnou*h  it  it  scarcely  probable.        [  W.  A.  G.] 
CLODIUS  ALBI'NUS.  [Albinus.] 
CLODIUS  BITHY'NICUS.  [Bmmncus, 
and  Cui'Dics  No.  6,  p.  775,  b.] 
CLODIUS  LICI'NUS  [Licrsua.] 
CLO'DIUS  MACER.  [Macer.] 
CLO'DIUS  QUIRINA'LIS.  [Quirinalis.] 
CLO'DIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 
CLODIUS  TURRI'NUS.  [Turbinur] 
CLOE'LIA,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  was  one  of 
tb<  hostages  given  to  Porsena  with  other  maidens 
•°d  boys,  it  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  Etruscan 
cixp,  and  to  have  twum  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome. 
She  wit  tent  back  by  the  Romans  to  Porsena, 
*ho  wss  so  struck  with  her  gallant  deed,  that  he 
not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her  to  take 
»ith  her  a  part  of  the  hostages :  she  chose  those 
*bo  were  under  age,  as  they  were  most  exposed 
to  ill-treatment    Porsena  also  rewarded  her  with 
»  horse  adorned  with  splendid  trappings,  and  the 
&*aaa  people  with  the  statue  of  a  female  on  horse- 
Wki  which  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way.  An- 
other tradition,  of  far  less  celebrity,  related,  that 
*lj  the  hostages  were  massacred  by  Tarquinius 
»ith  the  exception  of  Valeria,  who  swum  over  the 
Tiber  and  escaped  to  Rome,  and  that  the  equestrian 
«atae  was  erected  to  her,  and  not  to  Cloelia,  (Li v. 
i  13;  Dionvs.  t.  33  ;  Plut.  Poplic  19,  lUusir. 
fm.  i.ee.  Valeria  et  Cloelia;  Flor.  L  10;  VaL 
Hax.ui.2.  §2;  AureL  Vict,  de  Vir.  JIL  13;  Dion 
W  in  Bekker's  Aneci.  I  p.  1 33.  8 ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
jxijr.  6.  a.  13;  Virg.  Aen.  riii.  651  ;  Jut.  viii. 

CLOEUA  or  CLUI'LIA  GENS,  patrician, 
F  Alban  origin,  was  one  of  the  gentcs  minores, 
■  was  said  to  hare  derived  its  name  from  Clolius, 
Own  pinion  of  Aeneas.    (Festus,  «.  v.  Cloelia.) 
m  name  of  the  last  king  of  Alba  is  said  to  have 
•tt  C.  Cluilios  or  Cloelius.    He  led  an  army 
J*n»t  Rome  in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius, 
fabed  hit  camp  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  sur- 
■bded  his  encampment  with  a  ditch,  which  con 
Jsed  to  be  called  after  him,  in  subsequent  ages, 
si*i  Cluilia,  Fossae  Ctuiivw,  or  Fossae  Cloeliae. 
Hiile  here,  he  died,  and  the  Albans  chose  Mettus 
s&uus  at   dictator,  in  consequence  of  whose 
*C'»«*ry  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba.  Niebuhr, 
Ff  ver,  remarks,  that  though  the  Fossa  Cluilia 
»  undoubtedly  the  work  of  an  Alban  prince 
sW  Cluilius,  yet  that  the  story  of  the  Alban 


army  encamping  there  was  probably  invented  for 
the  sake  of  accounting  for  this  name.  (Liv.  i.  22, 
23 ;  Dionys.  iii.  2-4  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Cloeliae  Fossae ; 
comp.  Liv.  ii.  39 ;  Dionys.  riii.  22 ;  Niebuhr,  vol. 
i.  pp.  204,  348,  n.  870.) 

Upon  the  destruction  of  Alba,  the  Cloclii  were 
one  of  the  noble  Alban  houses  enrolled  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.  (Liv.  i.  30  ;  Dionys.  iii.  29.)  They 
bore  the  surname  Siculus,  probably  because  the 
Albans  were  regarded  at  a  mixture  of  Siculians 
with  Priscans.  Tullus  was  perhaps  another  cog- 
nomen of  this  gens.    See  Cluklius  Tullus. 

The  following  coin  of  this  gens  contains  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse 
Victory  in  a  biga,  with  the  inscription  T.  Clovli, 
ClouUus  being  an  ancient  form  of  the  name. 


CLOEUUS,  an  Aequian,  the  commander  of  a 
Volscian  force,  came  to  besiege  Ardea,  a  c.  443, 
invited  by  the  plebs  of  that  town,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  optimates.  While  he  was 
before  the  place,  the  Romans,  under  the  consul 
M.  Geganius,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  opti- 
mates, drew  lines  around  the  Volscian  s,  and  did 
not  allow  them  to  march  out  till  they  had  surren- 
dered their  general,  Cloelius,  who  adorned  the 
triumph  of  the  consul  at  Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  9,  10.) 
Comp.  CoxLirs  Gracchus. 

CLOEX1US  GRACCHUS,  the  leader  of  the 
Aequians  in  B.  c  458,  surrounded  the  consul  L. 
Minucius  Augurinus,  who  had  through  fear  shut 
himself  up  in  his  camp  on  Mount  Algidus ;  but 
Coelius  was  in  his  turn  surrounded  by  the  dictator 
L.  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  who  had  come  to  relieve 
Minucius,  and  was  delivered  up  by  his  own  troops 
to  the  dictator.  (Liv.  iii.  25—28 ;  Dionys.  x.  22 
— 24.)  The  legendary  nature  of  this  story  as  told 
by  Livy  has  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr  (voL  ii. 
p.  268),  who  remarks,  that  the  Aequian  general, 
Coelius  is  again  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner 
twenty  years  after  at  Ardea — a  circumstance  quite 
impossible,  as  no  one  who  had  been  led  in  triumph 
in  those  days  ever  escaped  execution. 

CLOrTLIUS  TULLUS,  a  Roman  ambassador, 
who  was  killed  with  his  three  colleagues  by  the 
Fidcnates,  in  B.  c.  438,  upon  the  instigation  of 
Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes.  Statues  of 
all  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cicero  calls 
him  Tullus  Cluilius.  (Liv.  iv.  17;  Cic  PkiL  ix.  2; 
Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  11.) 

CLONAS  (KAorcb),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  musicians  of  Greece,  was  claimed  by  tho 
Arcadians  as  a  native  of  Tegea,  but  by  the  Boeo- 
tians as  a  native  of  Thebes.  His  age  is  not  quite 
certain ;  but  he  probably  lived  a  little  later  than 
Terpander,  or  he  was  his  younger  contemporary 
(about  620  a  c).  He  excelled  in  the  music  of  the 
flute,  which  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  intro- 
duced into  Greece  from  Asia.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  connexion  between  elegiac  poetry 
and  the  flute  music,  he  is  reckoned  among  the 
elegiac  poets.  Among  the  pieces  of  music  which 
he  composed  was  one  called  Flegos.  To  him  are 
bed  the  invention  of  the  Apothetos  and 
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and  of  UpoatfSleu.  Mention  is  made  of 
a  choral  song  in  which  he  used  all  the  three  ancient 
modes  of  music,  so  that  the  first  strophe  was  Do- 
rian, the  second  Phrygian,  and  the  third  Lydian. 
(Plut.  de  Mus.  3.  p."  1132,  c,  5.  p.  1133,  a.,  8. 
p.  1134,  a.  b.,  17.  p.  1 136,  £ ;  Heracl.  Pont  p. 
140  ;  Paus,  x.  7.  $  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CLO'NIUS  (KAeVtor).  1.  The  leader  of  the 
Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  was  slain  by 
Agenor.  (Horn.  IL  iL  495,  xt.  340;  Died.  It. 
67  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.) 

2.  Two  companions  of  Aeneas,  the  one  of  whom 
was  slain  by  Turnus,  and  the  other  by  Messapus. 
(Virg.  Aen.  ix.  574,  x.  749.)  There  is  a  fourth 
mythical  personage  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  hi.  12. 
$  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CLOTH  0.  [Moirax.]  • 
CLUE'NTIA.  1.  Sister  of  the  elder  A.  Cluen- 
tius  Habitus.  She  was  one  of  the  numerous  wives 
of  Statius  Albius  Oppianicas,  and,  according  to  the 
representation  of  Cicero,  was  poisoned  by  her  hus- 
band (pro  Cluent.  10).  This  Cluentia,  in  OrehYs 
Onomatticon  Tultianum,  seems  to  be  confounded 
with  her  niece.  [No.  2.] 

2.  Daughter  of  the  cider  A.  Cluentius  Habitus. 
Soon  after  her  father's  death  she  married  her  first 
cousin  A.  Aurius  Mel  inns,  from  whom  she  was 
toon  divorced  in  order  to  make  way  for  her  own 
mother,  Sassia,  who  had  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
husband  of  her  daughter.  (At>  Cluent.  5.)  [  W.R.] 
L.  CLUE'NTIUS,  called  A.  Cluentius  by  Eu- 
tropius  (v.  3),  was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Ita- 
lians in  the  Social  War.  He  gained  a  victory 
over  Sulla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  but 
was  soon  after  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Sulla, 
b.  c.  89.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  men  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  their  Bight  towards  Nola,  and  twenty 
thousand,  among  whom  was  Cluentius  himself,  be- 
fore the  wall 9  of  that  town,  as  the  inhabitants 
would  admit  them  by  only  one  gate,  for  fear  lest 
Sulla's  troops  should  rush  in  with  them.  (Appian, 
li.  C.  i.  50;  Eutrop.  I.e.;  comp.  Cic  <U  £ho.  i.  33; 
Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  4 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  6.) 

A.  CLUE'NTIUS  HA'BITUS.  1.  A  native 
of  Larinum,  highly  respected  and  esteemed  not 
only  in  his  own  rounicipium  but  in  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country,  on  account  of  his  ancient  des- 
cent, unblemished  reputation,  and  great  moral 
worth.  He  married  Sassia,  and  died  in  B.  c  88, 
leaving  one  son  and  ono  daughter.  (Pro  Cluent.  5.) 

In  modern  editions  of  Cicero  the  cognomen 
Aritua  uniformly  appears  instead  of  Habitus^  hav-  | 
ing  been  first  introduced,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
best  MSS.  both  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  by  Lam- 
binus  at  the  suggestion  of  Cujaccius,  who  main- 
tained, that  Habitus  must  in  every  case  be  consi- 
dered as  a  corruption  of  the  transcribers,  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion  to  the 
Florentine  MS.  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  19.  a  39), 
where,  however,  upon  examination  the  reading  is 
found  to  be  AlAtus.  Accordingly,  Orelli,  following 
Niebuhr  and  Classen,  has  restored  the  ancient 
form  in  his  Onomasticon,  although  not  in  the  text 
of  the  oration.  (Rhanuchu  Museum  for  1827, 
p.  223.) 

2.  Son  of  the  foregoing  and  his  wife  Sassia,  was 
also  a  native  of  Larinum,  born  about  B.  c.  103. 
(Pro  Cluent.  5.)  In  B.  c.  74,  being  at  Rome,  he 
accused  bis  own  step-father,  Statius  Albius  Oppia- 
nicus, of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  by 
poison.   The  cause  was  heard  before  a  certain  C. 
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Junius  during  a  period  when  a  strong  tt&at  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  the  venality  of  the  crarisal 
judices,  who  were  at  that  epoch  selected  fr»u* 
senate  exclusively.    Shortly  before  the  trail  » 
port  was  spread  abroad,  and  gained  gotten!  radSt, 
that  bribery  had  been  extensively  prsttixd  Vt 
those  interested  in  the  result.    Accordingly.  via 
a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced  by  s  very  ami 
majority,  including  several  individuals  of  h*kv 
ously  bad  character,  when  it  became  knows  uat 
one  of  the  concilium  had  been  irregularly  iatro- 
duccd,  and  had  voted  against  the  defendant 
out  bearing  the  evidence,  and  when,  above  ill,  it 
was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  one  erf  l*> 
most  infamous  of  the  judices  who  had  aocinwd 
Oppianicus  bad  actually  received  a  large  »us  of 
money  for  distribution  among  his  fellows,  the  be- 
lief became  universal  that  Cluentius  had  bj  tit 
foulest  practices  obtained  the  conviction  tf  u  n- 
nocent  man.    Indignation  being  thus  stror,|iyex- 
cited,  it  was  exhibited  moet  unequrvoodly.  >>• 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass  of  mdxusf  «•> 
dign  punishment  on  the  obnoxious  judieea.  Jsnics 
the  judex  quaestionis,  a  man  rising  rapidly  ti  bzj- 
nence,  was  forced  by  the  popular  clamour  to  rrtrr 
from  public  life ;  Cluentius  and  many  etaes  d 
those  concerned  were  disgraced  by  the  eea«n,sri 
the  Judicium  Junuinutu   0T  A I  hum  urn  Jmixnn 

became  a  by-word  for  a  corrupt  and  urr.;*iw* 
judgment,  no  one  being  more  ready  to  take  sdvsn- 
tage  of  the  outcry  than  Cicero  himself,  when  s- 
sistiog,  at  the  trial  of  Verres,  on  the  ntce*«ty  * 
obliterating  the  foul  stain  which  had  inns  sotted 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  courts.  (/■  Tm.  sc. 
i.  10,  13— €1,  proGuxi*.  10;  Paeitds-Ase*.  - 
Verr.  act.  L  p.  141  ;  SchoL  Gronov.  p.  3W,  tL 
Orelb.) 

Eight  years  after  these  events,  in  B>  C  66,  Ca- 
en ti  us  was  himself  accused  by*  young  Optmsirs*. 
son  of  Statius  Albius  who  bad  died  in 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poisoning,  two  of  whisk,  * 
was  alleged,  bad  proved  successful.    The  attack 
was  conducted  by  T.  Accius  Pisauren&ts;  the  of- 
fence was  undertaken  by  Cicero,  at  that  tot 
praetor.    It  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  wheir  tr 
nor  of  the  remarkable  speech  delivered 
occasion,  from  the  small  space  devuted  u>  tit  ro- 
tation of  the  above  charges,  and  from  the  as-.su.- 
and  defective  evidence  by  which  thev  w?:*  sqr 
ported,  that  comparatively  little  inip-jrtacce  *» 
attached  to  them  by  the  prosecutor,  that  they  ws» 
merely  employed  as  a  plausible  pretext  fee  brac- 
ing Cluentius  before  a  Roman  court,  and  iss' 
enemies  grounded  their  hopes  of  success  ako« 
entirely  upon  the  prejudice  which  w-a»  kr_.  »ts 
exist  in  men's  minds  on  account  of  the  J* 
./unhmiwi, — a  prejudice  which  had ; 
the  ruin  of  many  others  when  arraigned  of ' 
offences.    Hence  it  would  appear  that  tfe*  drf 
object  kept  in  view  by  Accius  in  his  epenisf  ad- 
dress was  to  refresh  the  mem  one*  of  has  bessre^ 
to  recall  to  their  recollections  all  the 
connected  with  the  previous 
ments  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  gc^t 
judices.    Consequently,  the  greater  portjoa  4  b- 
reply  is  devoted  to  the  same  topics ;  the  pxmcpsJ 
aim  of  Cicero  was  to  undeceive  his  svodieace  «r-i 
regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  facta*  to  dnv  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  cranes  of  the  eiW 
Oppianicus  and  Sassia,  proving  them  to  be  asw~ 
stem  of  guilt,  and  thus  to  renwre  the  **  j 
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Hindi*"  which  had  taken  such  deep  root  against 
hii  client.    Following  the  example  of  his  antago- 
nist, he  divides  the  subject  into  two  heads  :  1.  The 
wifiw  or  prejudice  which  pre  railed.  2.  The  crimen 
or  specihe  offences  libelled ;  but  while  five-sixths 
of  the  pleading  are  devoted  to  removing  the  for- 
mer, the  latter  is  dismissed  shortly  and  contemp- 
tuously as  almost  unworthy  of  notice.    A  critical 
analysis  of  the  whole  will  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  lectures  of  Blair  upon  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres,  who  has  selected  the  oration  as  an  excel- 
lent example  of  managing  at  the  bar  a  complex  and 
intricate  cause  with  order,  elegance,  and  force. 
And  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than 
the  distinct  and  lucid  exposition  by  which  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  a  most  in- 
volved and  perplexing  story,  the  steady  precision 
with  which  we  are  guided  through  a  frightful  and 
entangled  labyrinth  of  domestic  crime,  and  the 
apparency  plain  straightforward  simplicity  with 
which  every  circumstance  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  exculpation  of  the  impeached.    We  are  told 
(QnintiL  ii.  17.  4  21),  that  Cicero  having  procured 
an  acquittal  by  his  eloquence,  boasted  that  he  had 
*pread  a  mist  before  the  judices ;  but  so  artfully 
«e  all  the  parts  connected  and  combined,  that  it  is 
*«y  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  the  evidence,  to 
diicover  the  suspicious  and  weak  points  of  the 
nfrntlTe-   In  one  place  only  do  we  detect  a  so- 
F-lusn  in  the  reasoning,  which  may  involve  impor- 
tant consequences.     It  is  freely  confessed  that 
bnbery  had  been  extensively  employed  at  the  trial 
of  Oppianicus;  it  is  admitted  with  ostentatious 
ci&doar  that  this  bribery  must  have  been  the  work 
"ther  of  Cluentius  or  of  Oppianicus;  it  is  fully 
JWTed  that  the  latter  had  tampered  with  Staienus, 


—  tampered  - 
*ao  had  undertaken  to  suborn  a  majority  of  those 
>»vw*ted  with  him;  and  then  the  conclusion  is 
tnamphantly  drawn,  that  since  Oppianicus  was 
pauty,  Cluentius  must  have  been  innocent  But 
mother  contingency  is  carefully  kept  out  of  view, 
namely,  that  both  may  have  been  guilty  of  the 
attempt,  although  one  only  was  successful ;  and 
that  this  was  really  the  truth  appears  not  only 
probable  in  itself,  but  had  been  broadly  asserted 
by  Cicero  himself  a  few  years  before.  {In  Verr. 

?"k"  *3'^  ^n^ee<^  one  g"5*4  difficulty  under 
which  he  laboured  throughout  arose  from  the  sen- 
timents which  he  had  formerly  expressed  with  so 
little  reserve ;  and  Accius  did  not  fail  to  twit  him 
with  this  inconsiatency,  while  great  ingenuity  is 
dxplayed  in  his  struggles  to  escape  from  the  di- 
ii-mma.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  speech  for  Cluen- 
titu  must  be  considered  as  one  of  Cicero's  highest 
efforts.  (Comp.  QuintiL  xi.  1.  §  61.)  [ W.  R.J 
CLUI'LI  US.  [Cloblia  Gens  and  Cloblius.1 
CLITVIA,  FAU'CULA  [Cluvii],  a  Capuan 
roortexan,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  second 
runic  war.  She  earned  the  good-will  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  secretly  supplying  the  Roman  prisoners 
with  food.  When  Capua  was  taken,  a  c.  210, 
her  property  and  liberty  were  restored  to  her  by 
»  «pecial  decree  of  the  senate.  (Liv.  xxvi.  33, 

i  1V  [C  P.  M.] 

CLIT  VIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Caiupanian 
origin,  of  whom  we  find  the  following  mentioned  :— 

U  C.  Cluvius  Saxula,  praetor  in  a  c.  175, 
*ftd  again  in  B.  c  1 73  praetor  pereirrinus.  (Liv 
*  22,  33,  xh*i.  L)  v 

%  Sr.  Cluvius,  praetor  in  a  c.  172,  had  Sar- 
dinia as  hi,  province.   (Liv.  xiii.  9,  10.) 
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3.  C.  Cluvius,  legate  in  a  c  168  to  the  consul 
L.  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xliv.40.) 

4.  C.  Cluvius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Cicero,  was  judex  in  a  suit  between  C. 
Fannius  Chaerea  and  Q.  Flavins,  about  a  c  76! 
(Cic  prr>  Rote  Com.  xiv.  14—16.) 

5.  M.  Cluvius,  a  wealthy  banker  of  Puteoli, 
with  whom  Cicero  was  on  intimate  terms.  In  ac 
51  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to* 
Therm  us,  who  was  propraetor  in  Asia,  whither 
Cluvius  was  going  to  collect  some  debts  due  to  him 
from  various  cities  and  individuals.  In  his  will 
he  bequeathed  part  of  his  property  to  Cicero.  (Cic 
ad  AU.  vi.  2,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  56,  ad  Att.  xiii.  46, 
xiv.  9.) 

6.  C.  Cluvius,  made  consul  suffectus  in  a  c  29 
by  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  Hi.  42.)  It  was  pro- 
bably this  Cluvius  who  in  a  c.  45  was  appointed 
by  Caesar  to  superintend  the  assignment  of  lands 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  when  Cicero  wrote  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Atella.  {Ad  Fam.  xiii.  7.) 
This  same  Cluvius  also  is  probably  referred  to  in 

The  annexed  coin,  struck  in  the  third  dictator- 
ship of  Caesar,  seems  to  belong  to  this  Cluvius. 
Its  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Victory,  with 
Caksar  Die.  Taa.;  its  reverse  Pallas,  with  C. 
Clovi  Prabf. 


7.  M.  Cluvius  Rurus,  consul  suffectus  in  a.  n. 
45.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  1  ;  Suet.  AVr.  21 ;  Dion 
Cass,  lxiii.  14.)  He  was  governor  of  Hispania  in 
the  time  of  Galba,  b.  c.  69.  (Tac.  Hut.  i.  8.)  On 
the  death  of  Galba  he  first  swore  allegiance  to 
Otho,  but  soon  afterwards  be  appears  an  a  partisan 
of  Vitellius.  Hilarius,  a  frecdman  of  Vitellius, 
having  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the  independent 
government  of  Spain,  Cluvius  went  to  Vitellius, 
who  was  then  in  Gallia,  and  succeeded  in  clearing 
himself.  He  remained  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor, 
though  he  still  retained  the  government  of  his  pro- 
vince. (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  65.)  Tacitus  speaks  of  him 
{HisU  iv.  43)  as  distinguished  alike  for  his  wealth 
and  for  bis  eloquence,  and  says,  that  no  one  in  the 
time  of  Nero  had  been  endangered  by  him.  In 
the  games  in  which  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
Cluvius  acted  as  herald.  (Suet.  AVr.  21  ;  Dion 
Cass,  lxiii.  14.)  It  is  probably  this  same  Cluvius 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  an  hiatorian.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  20,  xiv.  2; 
Plin.  Ep.  ix.  19.  §  5.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CLY'MENE  {KKvf^yv).  ].  A  daughter  of 
Oceanus  and  Thetys,  and  the  wife  of  Japetus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  others.  (Hesiod.  Theog.  351,  507 ;  comp.Virg. 
(,','org.  iv.  345  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Ol.  ix.  68  ;  Hvgin. 
Fab.  156.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Minyaa,  and  the  wife 
of  Phylacus  or  Cephalus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
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mother  of  Iphiclus  and  Alcimede.  (Pans.  x.  29. 
$  2  ;  Horn.  Od.  xi.  325 ;  SchoL  ad  Apollod.  Hkod. 
i.  45,  230.)  According  to  Hesiod  (ap.Eustath.tul 
Horn.  p.  1689;  comp.  Or.  Met.  i.  756,  if.  204), 
she  was  the  mother  of  Phaeton  by  Helios,  and  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus  (iii.  9.  §  2),  also  of  Atalaiite 
by  Jasus. 

3.  A  relative  of  Menelaus  and  a  companion  of 
Helena,  together  with  whom  the  was  carried  off  by 
Paris.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  144  ;  Dictys  Cret  i.  3,  v.  13.) 
After  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  the  booty  was  dis- 
tributed, Clymene  was  given  to  Acamas.  She  was 
represented  as  a  captive  by  Polygnotus  in  the 
Lesche  of  Delphi  ( Paua.  x.  26.  §  1  ;  comp.  Ov. 
Her.  xviL  267.)  There  are  several  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  //.  xviii.  47  ; 
Hvgin.  Fab.  71;  Apollod.  iii.  2.  $  1,  &c. ;  Paus. 
x.'24.  §  3.)  [L.  &] 

CLY'MENUS  (KA^srot).  1.  A  son  of  Cardia 
in  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Elis  in  the 
fiftieth  year  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  to  have 
restored  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  have  erected 
altars  to  Heracles,  from  whom  he  was  descended. 
(Pnus.  v.  8.  §  1,  14.  §  6,  vi.  21.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Caencns  or  Schoenua,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia or  of  Argot,  was  married  to  Epicaste,  by 
whom  he  had  among  other  children  a  daughter 
Harpalyce.  He  entertained  an  unnatural  love  for 
his  daughter,  and  after  having  committed  incest 
with  her,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Alastor,  but 
afterwards  took  her  away  from  him,  and  a^riin 
lived  with  her.  Harpalyce,  in  order  to  avenge  her 
father's  crime,  slew  her  younger  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  her  own  son,  and  placed  his  flesh 
prepared  in  a  dish  before  her  father.  She  herself 
was  thereupon  changed  into  a  bird,  and  Clymenus 
hung  himself.  (Hygin.  Fab.  242,  246,  255; 
Parthen.  EroL  13.) 

3.  A  son  of  Presbon  and  king  of  Orchomenos, 
who  was  married  to  Minya.  (Paus.  ix.  37.  $  1, 
&c. ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  $  1 1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There 
arc  several  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  154 ;  Paus.  ii.  35.  $  3 ;  Ov.  Met  v. 
98;  comp.  Althasa.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTAEMNESTRA  (  KAvro^Wcrrpo  ),  a 
daughter  of  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  and  sister  of 
Castor,  Timandra,  and  Philonoe,  and  half-sister  of 
Polydeuccs  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6,  &c)  For  the 
particulars  of  the  stories  about  her  see  Aoamkm- 
non,  Argisthls,  Orkstx*.  [L.S.] 

CLY'TIE  (KAwrhj),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (lies.  Theog.  352;  Ov.  Met.  iv.  305; 
Paus.  x.  30.  $  1 ;  TieU.  ad  LyropL  421.)  [L.S.] 

CLY'TIUS  (KAiJrior).  1.  A  son  of  Laomedon 
and  father  of  Calctor  and  Procleia,  was  one  of  the 
Trojan  elders.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  147,  xv.  419 ;  Paus. 
x.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oechalian  king  Eurytus,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  during  the 
expedition  by  Heracles,  or  according  to  others  by 
Aeetes.  (Apollon.  Uhod.  i.  86 ;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Track.  355  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  There  are  several 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Paus.  vi. 
17.  §  4j  Ov.  Met.  v.  140;  Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  774,  x.  129,  325,  xL  666.)  [L.S.] 

CLYTUS  (KAvrrff),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab.  124,  170;  Ov.  Met. 
t.  87.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTUS  (KA^ror),  a  Milesian  and  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  his- 
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tory  of  his  native  city.  The  two  passages  of 
Athenaeus  (xiL  p.  540,  d.,  xiv.  p.  655,  tu),  in 
which  this  work  is  quoted,  must  be  assimilated  to 
one  another  either  by  reading  KAvrot  in  the  fint 
or  KA«ito»  in  the  second,  for  it  is  clear  that 
reference  is  made  in  both  to  the  same  author  and 
the  same  treatise.  In  the  passagi;  of  Diodes 
Laertius  (u  25), — «ol  eahes  m  <pyffw,  mi  'Upeut- 
\*(iyt  ioT9p*ty  k.  t.  A., — Mena|(ius  proposes,  witk 
much  show  of  probability,  the  substitution  of 
KAvrot  for  oih-of,  as  a  notice  of  Thalet  would 
naturally  find  a  place  in  an  account  of  Miletus. 
It  does  not  appear  what  ground  there  is  for  the 
assertion  of  Voasius  (ate  I/itL  Grate,  p.  91,  ed, 
Westermann),  that  Clytus  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  expedition.  The  paasage  in  Valerius  Man- 
mus  to  which  he  refers  (ix.  3,  extern.  §  1 ),  speak* 
only  of  the  Cleitus  who  was  murdered  by  the 
king.  [E.  E.] 

CNA'GIA  (Kwyfa),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
derived  from  Cnageus,  a  Laconian,  who  accompa- 
nied the  Dioscuri  in  their  war  against  Aphidru, 
and  was  made  prisoner.  He  waa  sold  as  a  ilsvt, 
and  carried  to  Crete,  where  he  served  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Artemis ;  but  he  escaped  from  thence  with 
a  priestess  of  the  goddess,  who  carried  her  sutue 
to  Sparta.   (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  3.)  [L.&J 

CNEMUS  (iO^tot),  the  Spartan  high  admiral 
(vavapx°*)  in  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesun 
war,  B.  c  430,  made  a  descent  upon  Zacynthss 
with  1000  Lacedaemonian  hoplites ;  but,  »&« 
ravaging  the  island,  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
reducing  it  to  submission.  Cnemus  was  continued 
in  his  office  of  admiral  next  year,  though  the  regu- 
lar term,  at  least  a  few  years  subsequently,  was 
only  one  year.  In  the  second  year  of  his  command 
(b.  c.  429),  he  was  sent  with  1000  hoplites  apun 
to  co-operate  with  the  Ambraciana,  who  wished  to 
subdue,  A  cam  an  ia  and  to  revolt  from  Athens.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ambracians  and 
their  barbarian  allies,  invaded  Acamania,  and  pe- 
netrated to  Stratus,  the  chief  town  of  the  country. 
But  here  his  barlvuiau  allies  were  defeated  by  the 
Ambraciana,  and  be  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
expedition  altogether.  Meantime  the  Peleponrw- 
sian  fleet,  which  was  intended  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  forces,  had  been  defeated  by  Pbonnio 
with  a  far  smaller  number  of  ship*.  Enraged  si 
this  disaster,  and  suspecting  the  incompetency « 
the  commanders,  the  I^acedaemonians  sent  eat 
Timoc rates,  Drasidas,  and  Lvcophron  to  a»i*>' 
Cnemus  as  a  council,  and  with  instructions  to  pre- 
pare for  righting  a  second  battle.  After  refitting 
their  disabled  vessels  and  obtaining  reinforcement* 
from  their  allies,  by  which  their  number  was  in- 
creased to  seventy-five,  while  Phormio  had  oalr 
twenty,  the  Lacedaemonian  commanders  attacked 
the  Athenians  off  Naupactus  and  though  the  lat- 
ter at  first  lost  several  ships,  and  were  nearly 
defeated,  they  eventually  gained  the  day,  «d 
recovered,  with  one  exception,  all  the  ships  which 
had  been  previously  captured  by  the  enemy.  After 
this,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  the  other  Pelopanne- 
sian  commanders  formed  the  design  of  surprising 
Peiraeeut,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  in 
their  attempt,  only  their  courage  failed  them  •* 
the  time  of  execution,  and  they  sailed  to  Salami* 
instead,  thereby  giving  the  Athenians  notice  ot 
their  intention.  (Thuc  ii  66,  80—93;  Died.  xii. 
47,  &c.) 
CNEPH.  [Cnuphis.] 
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CNI'DIA  (Kw3k),  a  tannine  of  Aphrodite, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Cnidus  in  Carta,  for 
which  Praxiteles  made  hu  celebrated  statue  of  the 
goddess.    The  statue  of  Aphrodite  known  by  the 
i tame  of  the  Medicean  Venus  ii  considered  by 
many  critics  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite. 
(Pan*,  i.  1.  §  3 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5 ;  Lucian, 
Amor.  13  ;  Hirt,  Mytioi.  Bildtrb.  p.  57.)   [L.  S.] 
CNOTIAS  (KVw/ai),  of  Alorus,  an  officer 
who,  having  seen  some  active  service  under  Deme- 
trius IL  and  Antigonua  Down,  was  one  of  those 
employed  by  Agathocles  and  Soaibiua,  minister!  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator)  to  superintend  the  pro- 
vision of  arm*  and  the  choice  and  training  of  the 
troops  when  Egypt  was  threatened  with  war  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  a.  c  219.    Cnopias  is  said 
by  Polybtus  to  have  performed  the  duty  entrusted 
to  him  with  ability  and  seal.  (v.  63—65.)  [E.  E.] 
CNOSSUS  (KseMvos),  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  geography  of  Asia  (yiwypaupuai  ttjj  hatas) 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(iv.  26*2).    The  name  is  perhaps  corrupted.  (Voss. 
//utor.  Grate  p.  420,  ed.  Westennanu.)     [P.  S.] 
CNUPHIS  (KiwvtHs),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  so 
called  by  Strabo  (xviL  p. 562);  while  other  writers, 
hoch  as  Plutarch,  probably  more  in  conformity 
with  the  genuine  Egyptian  name,  call  him  Cneph 
( Kn^).    Plutarch  {dt  1$.  et  Ou  2 1 )  states,  that  all 
the  Egyptians  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  sacred  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  ThebaXa,  who  did  not  worship  any  mortal 
divinity,  but  an  unborn  and  an  immortal  one, 
whom  they  called  Cneph.    This  statement  would 
lead  us  to  the  belief,  that  the  inhabitants  of  The- 
bai*  worshipped  some  spiritual  divinity  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  and  that  consequently  their 
religion  was  of  a  purer  and  more  refined  nature 
chan  that  of  the  other  Egyptians;  but  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  in  Tbebai's  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  animal*  were  worshipped,  such  as  the 
crocodile  (Herod,  ii.  69),  the  eagle  (Diod.  L  87  ; 
Strmh.  xviL  p.  559),  the  ram  [  Ammon],  and  a  kind 
of  harmless  snake.    (Herod,  ii.  74.)    The  god 
Cneph  himself  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Eusebius 
(Rraep.  Ev.  I  10),  the  latter  of  whom  states,  that 
Cneph  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Agathodne- 
mon,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  coins  and  in- 
*cri  ptkma  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
which  the  god  himself  is  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent.    It  was  probably  the  idea  of  which 
the  serpent  is  the  symbol,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch  and  others,  that  Cneph  was  a 
spiritual  divinity ;  and  when  this  notion  had  once 
became  established,  the  symbol  of  the  god  became 
a  matter  of  less  importance,  and  was  changed. 
Thus  Eusebius  (Pratp,  Ev.  in.  11)  informs  us, 
that  the  Egyptians  called  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  world  (hrifuovpyds)  Cneph,  and  that  he  was 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with  dark  com- 
plexion, a  girdle,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Cneph  produced  an  egg,  that  is  the  world,  from 
his  mouth,  and  out  of  it  arose  the  god  Phtha, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Hephaestus.    Most  mo- 
dern writers  entertain  about  Cneph  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  views  as  were  propounded  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  accordingly  regard  him  as 
the  eternal  spirit,  and  as  the  author  of  all  that  is 
in  the  world.    Cnuphi  is  said  to  signify  in  the 
Coptic  language  the  good  spirit,  like  Agathodaemon. 
(JaWoneky,  l>amtk.  AeyypL  L  4.)  [L.  S.J 


COBIDAS,  JOANNES,  a  Graeeo- Roman  ju- 
rist, who  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Justinian.  His  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways, 
as  Gobi  das,  Cobidius,  &c  He  is  one  of  the  Greek 
jurists  whose  commentaries  on  the  titles  Mde  Pro- 
curatoribus  et  Defensibus"  in  the  Digest  and  the 
Code  (which  titles,  translated  into  Greek  and  ar- 
ranged, constitute  the  eighth  book  of  the  Basilica) 
were  edited  by  D.  Ruhnkenius  and  first  published 
in  the  third  and  fifth  volumes  of  Meermann's  The- 
saurus. Extracts  from  the  commentaries  of  Cobi- 
das  on  the  Digest  are  sometimes  appended  as  notes 
to  the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  the  Scholiasts  on 
the  Basilica  cite  Cobidas.  (Basil,  ed.  Heimbach, 
L  pp.  359,  794,  ii.  p.  10.)  In  BatiL  (ed.  Fabrot.) 
iii.  p.  182,  Cobidas  is  found  citing  Cyrillas  and 
Stephanus,  contemporaries  of  Justinian,  and  in  no 
extant  passage  does  he  refer  to  the  Novel  lae  of 
Leo ;  though  Nic  Comnenus  (Praenot.  Mgrtay. 
p.  372)  mentions  a  Gobidas,  logotheta  genici,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  the  Novelise  of  Leo.  Cobidas  is 
cited  by  Balsamo,  (Ad  Nomooan.  PhoUi  in  Just,  ct 
VoM.  BibL  Jur.  Canon,  p.  1 118.) 

Cobidas,  the  commentator  on  the  Digest,  is  usu- 
ally identified  and  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Joannes  Cubidius  (Cobidius,  Convidius,  Ac) 
who  wrote  a  TloivaAlor,  or  treatise  on  punishments. 
Of  this  jurist  and  professor  (antecessor)  Suares 
(XotiL  BariL  §  27)  says  that  Ant.  Augustinus 
possessed  some  works  or  portions  of  works  in  ma- 
nuscript. Some  fragments  of  the  TlowaAlav  arc 
preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the  Ecloga  of  Leo 
and  Constantine.  This  appendix  consists  of  legal 
writings  chiefly  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
and  was  published  from  a  Parisian  manuscript  by 
C.  E.  Zacbariae  in  his  work  entitled  Anecdoia. 
(Lips.  1843,  p.  191.)  (Zachariae,  Hut.  Jur. 
Graeco-Rom.  p.  30;  Heimbach,  Anecdota,  i.  p. 
Ixxviii ;  Pohl,  ad  Smarts.  NotU.  Basil,  p.  137,  n. 
(w);  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grate.  xiL  p.  563.)    [J.  T.  G.] 

CO'CALUS  (KaWoAof),  a  mythical  king  of 
Sicily,  who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  night 
from  Crete,  and  afterwards  killed  Minos,  who 
came  with  an  army  in  pursuit  of  him.  According 
to  others,  Minos  was  killed  by  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus.  (Diod.  iv.  78,  80;  Hygin.  Fab.  44  j 
Paus.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.J 

COCCEIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  the  son  of  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  Otho,  was  quite  a  youth  at 
his  uncles  death  in  a.  d.  69.  He  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  celebrating  his  uncles 
birthday.  Plutarch  calls  him  Cocceius,  but  Coc- 
ceianus  seems  the  correct  form.  (Tac  Hist.  ii.  48 ; 
Plut.  (MA.  16 ;  Suet  OA.  10,  Domii.  10.) 

COCCEIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  which  is 
first  mentioned  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  which  the  emperor  Ncrva  belonged. 
AU  the  members  of  this  fiunily  bore  the  cognomen 
Nkrva. 

COCCUS  (Ko\c«oj),  an  Athenian  orator  or  nhe- 
torician,  was  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.\  a  disciple 
of  Isocrates  and  wrote  rhetorical  discourses  (\6- 
yovs  fnrroptxout).  A  passage  of  Quintilian  (xii. 
10)  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  Coccus  lived 
at  an  earlier  period  than  Isocrates  and  even  Lysias; 
but  it  seems  that  Quintilian  is  speaking  of  the 
comparative  distinction  of  the  orators  he  mentions 
rather  than  of  their  time.  [P.  S.] 

COCLES,  HORA'TIUS,  that  is  Horattus  the 
**  one-eyed,"  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays  >*  said 
to  have  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with 
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Bp.  Lartins  and  T.  Herminiua  against  the  whole 
Etruscan  army  under  Porsena,  while  the  Romans 
broke  down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the 
work  was  nearly  finished,  Horatius  sent  back  his 
two  companions,  and  withstood  alone  the  attacks 
of  the  foe,  till  the  crash  of  the  tailing  timbers  and 
the  shouts  of  the  Romans  announced  that  the 
bridge  was  destroyed.  Then  he  prayed  to  father 
Tiberinus  to  take  him  and  his  arms  in  charge, 
and  forthwith  plunged  into  the  stream  and 
swam  across  to  the  city  in  safety  amid  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy.  The  state  raised  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  which  was  placed  in  the  comitium,  and 
allowed  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  plough  round 
in  one  day.  The  citizens,  too,  when  the  famine 
was  raging,  deprived  themselves  of  food  to  support 
him.  This  statue  was  afterwards  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  the  Etruscan  haruspices,  who  had  been 
consulted  respecting  the  prodigy,  envious  of  the 
glory  of  Rome,  caused  it  to  be  placed  on  a  lower 
spot,  where  the  sun  never  shone  upon  it  But 
their  treachery  was  discovered ;  they  were  put  to 
death,  and  the  statue  was  placed  in  a  higher  spot 
on  the  Vulcanal  above  the  Comitium,  which  brought 
good  fortune  to  the  state.  This  story  is  related 
by  A.  Oellius  (iv.  5),  and  explains  the  fact  why 
some  writers  speak  of  the  statue  being  in  the  Comi- 
tium, and  others  in  the  Vulcanal.  The  statue  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (H.N.  zxxiv.  5.  s.  1 1) 
— an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  story ! 
Few  legends  in  Roman  story  were  more  celebrated 
than  this  gallant  deed  of  Horatius,  and  almost  all 
Roman  writers  tell  us, 

u  How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old." 
(Liv.  iL  10;  Dionys.  r.  24,  25 ;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2. 
§  1 ;  Flor.  L  10;  AureL  Vict  de  Fir.  IlL  11;  Plut 
Poplic  16  ;  Senec.  Bp.  120,  &c.) 

Polybius  relates  (vi.  55)  the  legend  differently. 
According  to  his  description,  Horatius  defended 
the  bridge  alone,  and  perished  in  the  river.  Mr. 
Macauley  observes  {Uut  of  Ancient  Borne,  p.  43), 
with  much  probability,  that  it  is  likely  that  there 
were  two  old  Roman  lays  about  the  defence  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that,  while  the  story  which  Livy  has 
transmitted  to  us  was  preferred  by  the  multitude, 
the  other,  which  ascribed  the  whole  glory  to  Hora- 
tius alone,  may  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
Horatian  house.    (Compare  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  542.) 

The  annexed  coin,  which  bears  on  it  the  name 
of  Codes,  was  doubtless  struck  by  some  member  of 
the  Horatian  house,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Pallas,  the 
reverse  the  Dioscuri.  A  facsimile  of  this  coin, 
with  the  addition  of  the  legend  Imp.  Cabs.  Traian. 
Avo.  Obr.  Dac.  P.  P.  Rkst.,  that  is,  Imperator 
Caesar  Trqjanui  Augustus  Germanic**  Dadcus 
Pater  Patriae  restituit,  was  struck  in  the  time  of 
Trajan. 


CODI'NUS,  GEO'RGIUS,  surnamed  CURO- 
PALA'TES  ( r«Jp7lOI  Kc&tfos  6  KvpowaXarrfi ), 
a  Greek  compiler,  who  held  the  office  of  curo{a- 
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lates,  lived  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  and  died  probably  after  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople  in  1453.  He  has  compiled  two 
works,  which,  although  written  in  most  bar- 
barous Greek,  are  of  considerable  importance,  inas- 
much as  one  of  them  treats  of  the  various  public 
offices  in  the  church  and  in  the  administration  of 
the  empire,  and  another  on  the  antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  principal  works  from  which 
Codinus  has  taken  his  accounts,  and  which  he  has 
copied  in  many  instances  to  a  considerable  extent 
are  those  of  Hesychiua  Milesius,  Glycas,  Julius  Pol- 
lux, the  Chronicon  Alcxandrinum,&c.;  his  accounts 
of  the  statues  and  buildings  of  Constantinople  are 
chiefly  taken  from  Phumutus,  Joannes  Lydus 
of  Philadelphia,  and  from  the  Antiquities  of  Con- 
stantinople, written  by  an  anonymous  author,  who 
in  his  turn  has  plundered  Theodoras  Lector,  Papia, 
Eusebius,  Socrates,  Maroellus  Lector,  and  others. 
The  works  of  Codinus  are — I.  Tltpl  TtCrd^urw- 
A/cw  row  naAoTiot.  rUmrrojT ivoxnrSKtan  $cal  Tsir 
6(fxpiKiuv  Tfli  uc, a\rjy  *ExicAiprUu,  "  De  Officislh 
bus  Paint ii  Constautinopolitani  ct  de  Officii* 
Magnae  Ecclesiae."  Editions:  1.  by  Nadabus 
Agmonius,  158B  ;  2.  the  same  reprinted  by  Junius, 
who  was  also  the  editor  of  the  first  edition,  but  for 
some  foolish  motive  adopted  that  pseudonym. 
Both  these  editions  are  of  little  value  ;  the  editor, 
a  man  of  great  vanity  and  equivocal  learning, 
had  carelessly  perused  bad  MSS.,  and  though 
he  was  aware  of  all  the  errors  and  negligences  he 
had  committed  in  the  first  edition,  he  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  correct  them  when  the  public  curi- 
osity required  a  second.  Junius  confounded  this 
work  with  another  of  the  same  author  on  the 
antiquities  of  Constantinople.  3.  By  Gretserus, 
Ingolstadt  1620:  the  editor  perused  good  MSS. 
with  his  usual  care,  and  added  a  Latin  translation 
and  an  excellent  commentary  ;  still  this  edition  is 
not  without  several  defects,  since  the  editor  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  many  barbarous 
words  employed  by  Codinus,  and  of  which  the 
glossary  of  Meursius  likewise  gives  either  an  im- 
perfect account  or  none  at  all.  4.  By  Gear,  Paris, 
1 648,  fol.,  in  the  Paris  collection  of  the  Byzantines. 
Goar  revised  both  the  text  and  the  translation, 
and  added  the  commentary  of  Gretserus,  which  he 
corrected  in  many  passages,  and  to  which  he  added 
his  own  observation*.  5.  By  Immanuel  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1839,  8vo.,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantine*.  Thi*  is  a  revised  reprint  of  the  Paris 
edition ;  the  editor  gives  no  preface.  This  work 
of  Codinus,  although  but  a  dry  catalogue,  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Byzan- 
tine history,  since  it  explains  the  numerous  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  title*  and  office*  of  the  later 
Greeks,  as  the  **  Notitiae  Dignitatum"  doe*  for  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

II.  naptK€o\aH  in  rijs  &(8\ov  rot  xpori*©» 
wtpl  riv  -rarplvr  KctvoTatrriyovwiKtvs,  "  Ex- 
cerpta  ex  Libra  Chranico  de  Originibn*  Constanti- 
nopolitanis,"  Edition*:  1.  By  George  Dousa, 
1596,  8vo.,  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion. 2.  The  same,  with  note*  bv  John  Meursius, 
1609,  8 vo.  3.  By  Pctras  Lambecius  Paris  1655, 
foL,  in  the  Paris  collection,  and  afterwards  re- 
printed in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Byzantines. 
Lam  beck,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  perused  the  best 
MSS.  in  France,  revised  the  text  and  added  a 
new  Latin  translation  and  an  extensive  commen- 
tary ;  he  dedicated  his  work  to  the  celebrated 
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Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini.  This  work  begins 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Constantinople 
(Byzantium) ;  after  this  the  author  treats  in  dif- 
ferent chapters  on  the  size  and  situation  of  that 
city;  on  the  pro  Tine*  of  Adiabene(M;  on  the 
statue*,  public  buildings  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
like  subjects,  in  an  extensire  chapter;  on  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia;  and  the  work  finishes  with 
a  short  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks.  Jf  Codinus  wrote  this  latter  bet  himself, 
he  died  of  course  after  1453;  but  the  singular 
digression  respecting  the  province  of  Adiabene  is 
of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  an  unknown  hand 
has  made  some  additions  to  it.  This  work  of 
Coduras  is  likewise  of  great  interest.  The  student, 
however,  who  should  wish  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  that  interesting  subject,  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Constantinople,  should  begin  with  Petrus 
(irlliua,  "  Antiqnitatea  Constantinopolitanae,"  of 
which  a  rery  good  English  translation  wa*  pub- 
lished by  John  Ball,  London,  1729,  8vo„  to  which 
it  added  a  u  Description  of  the  City  of  Constanti- 
nople as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius"  (translated  from  **  Notitia  Utriusquc 
Imperii"),  with  the  notes  of  Pancirola.  After 
this  the  student  will  peruse  with  profit  Du  Cange's 
celebrated  work,  14  Constantinopolis  Christiana," 
where  he  will  find,  numerous  observations  referring 
to  Codinus. 

HI.  A  Greek  translation  of  **  Missa  Scti  Gre- 
gorii,  papae,"  first  published  by  Morellus,  Paris, 
1595,  8re%,  and  also  contained  in  the  second 
relume  of  *  BibL  Patrum  Max." 

(Lambecius,  Vita  Codimi,  in  his  edition  of  Co- 
dinus'  Antiquities  of  Constantinople ;  Fabric.  BiU. 
Gram  xii.  57,  Ac. )  [W.  P.J 

CODOMANNUS.  [Darhus  III.] 
CODON.  Suares  (NotU.  BamL  §  27)  states, 
that  portions  of  the  Paratitla  of  Codon,  copied  from 
a  Cretan  manuscript,  were  in  the  library  of  Ant. 
Aagastinus.  Paratitla  are  additions  made  by  com- 
mentators, explaining  difficulties  and  filling  up  de- 
ucieucies  in  one  title  of  the  authorised  collections 
of  civil  law  by  summaries  of  parallel  passages  in 
other  titles.  (Heimbach,  Anecdota,  L  p.  xviii.) 
Several  books  of  Paratitla  are  known  still  to  exist 
in  manuscript  in  various  libraries.  (Pool,  ad  Sua- 
««.  Ao*  W  p.  101,  n.  *)  Perhaps  Codon  is 
a  fictitious  name  assumed  by  some  commentator  on 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  for  such  names  were  com- 
mon among  the  Graeco- Roman  jurists.  Thus, 
Knantiophanca  is  the  name  given  to  the  author 
(probably  Phorius)  of  a  treatise  wsoi  ivayritxpaywy 
(apparent  legal  inconsistencies).  So  the  Paratitla 
of  Tipucitus  are  perhaps  the  work  of  an  author  who 
took  the  name  Tiporitua(Ti*©vir«iTo»)  from  explain- 
ing what  (W)  the  law  is,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found 
(tow  Kfiroi)  ;  though  Heimbach  (Anecdota^  i.  p. 
220)  refers  the  name  to  the  book,  not  the  author. 
Under  Baphius  we  have  mentioned  a  similar  con- 
jecture of  Suarex ;  but  Heimbach  (L  c)  thinks,  that 
Kaphias  is  a  mere  fabrication  of  Nic  Comnenus 
Papadopoli,  which  he  was  induced  to  hazard  under 
cover  of  the  false  reading  Bcupiov  for  *a£iov  in  a 
passage  of  the  Basilica  referring  to  the  lex  Fabia. 
( BamL  vii.  p.  787.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CGDRA  TUS  (KrfSparof ),  an  ancient  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  was  born  at  Corinth  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ    His  parents,  who  were 

of  rank  and  wealth, 
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while  he  was  quite  young.  When  he  was  grown 
up,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  also  took  every  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  convert  his  fellow-citizens  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  put  to  death,  together  with 
several  other  Christians,  about  the  year  258,  at  the 
command  of  Jason,  the  governor  of  Greece  at  that 
time ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum^  Mart.  voL  ii. 
p.  5.  His  memory  is  observed  on  the  10th  of 
March  both  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches. 
(Ada  SamcL  I.  c ;  Mtnolog.  Grate.  voL  xii.  p.  11; 
Bzovius,  Nomenclator  Sanctorum  Profession*  Medi- 
oorum;  Carpzovius,  Lh  Mtdids  ab  EceUsia  pro 
Sanctis  kabitit. )  [  W.  A.  G.j 

CODRUS  (Kotyos),  the  son  of  Melanthus,  and 
king  of  Athens,  where  he  reigned,  according  to 
tradition,  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians,  about  a.  c.  1068.  Once 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  were  told  by  an  oracle,  that  they 
should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the  Attic  king 
was  spared.  The  Dorians  accordingly  took  the 
greatest  precautions  not  to  kill  the  king.  But 
when  Codrus  was  informed  of  the  oracle,  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  himself,  and  thus  to  deliver  Mb 
country.  In  the  disguise  of  a  common  man,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  There  be  began 
quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain  in  the 
struggle.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the  death 
of  the  Attic  king,  they  abstained  from  further 
hostilities,  and  returned  home.  Tradition  adds, 
thnt  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such 
a  high-minded  and  patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dig- 
nity was  abolished,  and  a  responsible  archon  for 
life  was  appointed  instead.  In  our  accounts  of  this 
transaction  there  are  points  which  justify  the  be- 
lief, that  when,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  quarrels 
arose  among  his  sons  about  the  succession,  the 
eupatrida  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  stripping  the  chief  magistrate  of  as  much  of  his 
power  as  they  could,  and  that  they  succeeded  in 
altogether  abolishing  the  kingly  dignity,  for  which 
that  of  a  responsible  archon  was  instituted.  Medon 
accordingly  succeeded  his  father  as  archon,  and  his 
brothers  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
founded  several  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  (Herod,  v. 
76  ;  Lycurg.  c  Leocr.  20  ;  VelL  Pat.  L  2 ;  Justin, 
ii.  6,  Ac  ;  Pans.  iv.  5.  §  4,  vii.  2 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
633,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CODRUS,  a  Roman  poet,  a  contemporary  of 
Virgil,  who  ridicules  him  for  his  vanity.  (Edog. 
vii.  22,  x.  10.)  According  to  Servius,  Codrus  had 
been  mentioned  also  by  Valgius  in  his  elegies. 
Weicbert  (Po'cL  Led.  Rdiq.  p.  407)  conjectures, 
thnt  this  Codrus  is  the  same  as  the  Jarbitas,  the 
imitator  of  Timagenes,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace 
(Epist.  L  19.  15) ;  whereas  Bergk  believes,  that 
C  odrus  in  Virgil  and  Valgius  is  a  fictitious  name, 
and  is  meant  for  the  poet  Cornificius.  (Classical 
Aluseumj  voL  i.  p.  278.)  Juvenal  (i.  1 )  also  speaks 
of  a  wretched  poet  of  the  name  of  Codrus  (the 
Scholiast  calls  him  Cord  us),  who  wrote  a  tragedy 
**  Theseus."  But  it  is  generally  believed,  that  in 
all  the  above  cases  Codrus  is  altogether  a  fictitious 
name,  and  that  it  is  applied  by  the  Roman  poets 
to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  other  people  by 
reading  their  productions  to  them.         [L.  S.] 

COELESTI'NUS,  a  Campanian  by  birth,  the 
successor  of  Pope  Bonifacius  I.,  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Rome  on  the  1 0th  of  September,  a,  d. 
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428,  and  retained  this  dignity  until  hi*  death,  in 
the  month  of  July,  43*2.  He  wat  distinguished  by 
the  activity  which  he  displayed  in  seconding  the 
exertions  of  Cyril  for  procuring  the  deposition  of 
Nestorius  and  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines  at 
the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  and  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  strove  to  root  out  the  Semi- 
pelagian  ism  of  Cassianus  [Cassianus]  from  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Britain.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  during  this  pontificate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  see  was  formally  disowned  by  the  clergy  of 
Africa,  who  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  any 
transmarine  ecclesiastic  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings or  alter  the  decrees  of  their  synods.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Palladius,  the  first  bishop  of 
Scotland,  which  probably  means  Ireland,  was  con- 
secrated by  Coelestinus. 

Sixteen  Epistles  of  Coelestinus  are  extant,  and 
being  chiefly  of  an  official  character,  are  considered 
of  importance  by  the  students  of  church  history. 
The  whole  series  is  given  in  the  u  Epistolae  Pon- 
tificum  Romanoi-urn,"  published  by  Coustant, 
Paris,  fol.  1721  (vol.  i.  pp.  1051  —  1228),  in  the 
great  work  of  Galland  (vol.  ix.  p.  287),  and  in  all 
the  larger  collections  of  councils.         [  W.  R.] 

COELE'STIUS,  the  friend,  associate,  and  par- 
tisan of  Pelagius,  whose  followers  were  hence 
termed  indifferently  Pelagian*  or  Coelettiant,  is  be- 
lieved from  an  expression  used  by  Prosper  to  have 
been  born  in  Campania,  although  others  maintain 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  {audita- 
riali*  tcholatiicu*),  but  in  early  life,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  bodily  deformity,  became  a  monk,  and 
in  a.  D.  409  accompanied  Pelagius  to  Carthage. 
Here  he  soon  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  restless 
ecclesiastics  of  that  province,  and  was  impeached 
of  heresy  before  the  council  held  in  4 1 2.  Having 
been  found  guilty  and  excommunicated,  he  pre- 
pared to  appeal  to  Pope  Innocent  against  the  sen- 
tence ;  but,  feeling  probably  that  success  was  hope- 
less before  such  a  judge,  refrained  from  prosecuting 
the  matter  farther  for  the  time  being,  and  retired 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
presbyter,  and  passed  five  years  in  tranquillity. 
From  thence,  about  the  year  417,  he  passed  over 
to  Constantinople,  but  being  speedily  driven  out 
of  that  city  by  Atticus,  the  enemy  and  supplanter 
of  Chrysostom,  he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
laying  his  whole  case  before  Zosimus,  the  successor 
of  Innocent,  demanded  that  the  allegations  of  his 
enemies  should  be  fairly  examined,  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  in  writing  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  his  faith.  After  a  full  and  formal  hear- 
ing before  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  then  present 
in  Rome,  the  council  of  Carthage  was  rebuked  for 
precipitation  and  want  of  charity,  their  decree  was 
reversed,  and  Coelestius  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
privileges,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  African 
prelates,  who  passed  a  solemn  resolution  adhering 
to  their  first  judgment;  and  fearing  that  these 
proceedings  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension 
of  Pelagian  doctrines,  applied  for  relief  to  the  im- 
perial court.  Accordingly  St.  Augustin  obtained 
from  Honorius  an  edict,  published  on  the  30th  of 
April,  4 18,  banishing  Coelestius,  Pelagius,  and  their 
followers,  from  Rome  and  from  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  Notwithstanding  these  strong 
measures,  it  would  appear  that  Coelestius  contrived 
to  keep  his  ground,  for  similar  denunciations  were 
"  by  Constantius  (421)  and  " 
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and  about  429  we  find  him  expelled  from  Constan- 
tinople by  a  proclamation  of  Theodosius,  granted 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  Marius 
Mercator.  [Mkrcator.]  Coelestius  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Rome  held  in  430, 
but  from  that  time  his  name  disappears  from  <  ocle- 
siastical  history,  and  the  close  of  his  life  is  unknown. 

Coelestius  was  younger  than  Pelagius,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  a  more  bold,  enthusiastic, 
and  enterprising  temperament  than  his  master,  and 
to  have  displayed  more  zeal  and  energy  in  the 
propagation  and  defence  of  their  peculiar  tenets, 
while  he  at  the  same  time,  with  great  acutene**, 
verba)  subtlety,  and  dialectic  skill,  sought  to 
establish  these  principles  by  metaphysical  and  a 
priori  reasoning,  rather  than  by  induction  from  the 
observed  habit*  of  mankind.  [Auousrurus ; 
Pklagius;  Zo&imcs.] 

While  still  a  young  man,  before  he  had  em- 
braced the  views  of  Pelagius,  Coelestius  composed 
in  his  monastery  three  Epistolae  on  moral  subjects, 
addressed  to  his  parents.  These  were  followed  by 
Oomtra  Trutluecm  J'ci.txdi,  on  the  origin,  propaga- 
tion, and  transmission  of  sin,  published,  apparently, 
before  the  commentary  of  Pelagius  on  the  Romans. 
Augustin,  in  his  De  Perf  ret  tone  Justitiac,  replies 
to  a  work  which  he  believes  to  have  proceeded 
from  Coelestius,  entitled,  it  would  seem,  Defixi- 
tume*,  or  perhaps  Ratioctnationrs,  containing  six- 
teen propositions  to  prove  that  man  may  be  without 
sin.  The  Ubellus  Fidei,  or  Confession  of  Faith, 
presented  to  Zosimus,  is  known  to  us  from  the 
treatise  of  Augustin,  De  Pecoalo  Oripimtli,  out  of 
which  Gamier  has  essayed  to  extract  the  original 
document  in  its  perfect  form.  Finally,  Augustin, 
De  petti*  Palaeetmu  (1 3, 14),  quotes  from  several 
chapters  of  a  piece  by  Coelestius,  without,  however, 
giving  it  a  name.  After  his  banishment  from 
Rome,  he  addressed  Epistles  to  his  adherents  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  driven  from  Constanti- 
nople, he  wrote  to  Nestorius,  whose  reply  is  still 
extant. 

Of  the  above  compositions  none  exist  in  an 
entire  shape;  but,  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Batiociaatiom*  and  the  LMlus  Fidei, 
as  noticed  above,  may  be  extracted  from  the  replies 
of  Augustin. 

For  the  best  account  of  the  life  and  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Coelestius, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Gamier,  in  the  dis- 
sertations prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Marius  Mercator,  Paris,  fol.  1 673.       [  W.R.] 

COELIOMONTA'NUS.  [CasUiomontanus.] 

COE'LIUS.  [Caxlius.] 

COENUS  (Kotiw),  a  son  of  Polemocrates  and 
son-in-law  of  Parmenion,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  faithful  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  eastern  expedition.  In  the  autumn  of  b.  c. 
334,  when  Alexander  was  in  Carta,  and  sent  those 
of  his  soldiers  who  had  been  recently  married,  to 
Macedonia,  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter  with  their 
wives  there,  Coenus  was  one  of  the  commanders 
who  led  them  back  to  Europe.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  following,  Coenus  returned  with  the 
Macedonians,  and  joined  Alexander  at  Gordium. 
Ho  commanded  a  portion  of  Alexander's  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions. 
When  Alexander  had  arrived  at  the  river  Kypho- 
sis, and  was  anxious  to  push  his  conquests  still 
further,  Coenus  was  the  first  who  had  the  boldness 
Strongly  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
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the  king  wu  obliged  to  follow  his  advice.  But  a 
short  time  afterward*,  when  the  Macedonian  army 
had  actually  commenced  its  return,  Coenus  died  of 
an  illness,  and  was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a 
splendid  buriaL  Alexander  lamented  his  death, 
bat  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  Coenns  bad 
urged  the  neceiaity  of  returning  ao  strongly,  as  if 
he  alone  had  been  destined  to  tee  his  native  coun- 
try again.  (Arrian,  Amah.  i.  6,  14,  24,  29,  iv. 
16-18,  27,  v.  16,  17,  21,  27,  vi  2-4  ;  Curtius, 
ii.  10,  iii.  9,  iv.  13,  16,  v.  4,  vi.  8,  9,  viii.  1,  10, 
12, 14.  ix.  3;  Diod.  xvii.  .57,  61.)        [L.  S.] 

COERATADAS  (KoiparaSas),  aTheban,  com- 
majid*-d  some  Boeotian  forces  under  Clearchus,  the 
Spartan  harmost  at  Byzantium,  when  that  place 
was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  408.  When 
Clearchus  crossed  over  to  Asia  to  obtain  money 
from  Phamabazus,  and  to  collect  forces,  he  left  the 
command  of  the  garrison  to  Helixus,  a  Megarian, 
and  Coeratadas,  who  were  soon  after  compelled  to 
*um*nder  themselves  as  prisoners  when  certain 
parties  within  the  town  had  opened  the  gates  to 
Alcibiades.  [Clsarchus.]  They  were  sent  to 
A'.hnis,  but  during  the  disembarkation  at  the 
Peiraeeus,  Coeratadas  contrived  to  escape  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Deceleia. 
(Xen.  HtU.  i.  1  §§  15—22 ;  Diod.  xiii.  67;  Plut. 
Aic  31.)  In  B.  u  400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
had  arrived  at  Byzantium,  Coeratadas,  who  was 
going  about  in  search  of  employment  as  a  general, 
prevailed  on  them  to  choose  nim  as  their  com- 
mander, promising  to  lead  them  into  Thrace  on  an 
expedition  of  much  profit,  and  to  supply  them 
plentifully  with  provisions.  It  was  however  al- 
most immediately  discovered  that  he  had  no  means 
of  supporting  them  for  even  a  single  day,  and  he 
wis  ohlitr^d  accordingly  to  relinquish  his  command. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vu.  1.  §§33— 41.)  [RE.] 

C0ES  (Ktrtp),  of  Mytilene,  attended  Dareius 
Hvitaipis  in  his  Scythian  expedition  (see  Clinton, 
F.  II.  ii.  p.  313)  as  commander  of  the  Mytile- 
Daeans.  and  dissuaded  the  king  from  breaking  up 
bis  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  so  cutting 
off  Lis  own  retreat.  For  this  good  counsel  he  was 
rewarded  by  Lhueius  on  his  return  with  the  ty- 
rsnny  of  Mytilene.  In  b.  c  501,  when  the  lonians 
had  been  instigated  to  revolt  by  Aristagoras,  Coe's, 
with  several  of  the  other  tyrants,  was  seised  by 
latngoras  at  Myus,  where  the  Persian  fleet  that 
had  been  engaged  at  Naxos  was  lying.  They 
were  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  their  several 
cities,  and  most  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  unin- 
jured into  exile ;  but  Coes,  on  the  contrarv,  was 
•toned  to  death  by  the  Mytilenaeans.  (Herod,  iv. 
97,  v.  11,  37,  SK.)  [RR] 

COLAENIS  (KoXam'j),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
>a  the  Attic  demos  of  Myrrhinus,  was  derived 
from  a  mythical  king,  Colaenus,  who  was  believed 
to  have  reigned  even  before  the  time  of  Cecropa. 
(PauAiSl.  $3.)  [L.  S.] 

COLAXAIS  or  COLAXES  (KoXd^oIi),  an 
aorient  king  of  the  Scythians,  a  son  of  Targitaus, 
who,  according  to  the  Scythian  tradition,  reigned 
about  1000  years  previous  to  the  expedition  of 
Dareius  into  Scythia,  (Herod,  iv.  5,  &c ;  Val. 
flwc.  vi.  48.)  [L.  S.] 

COLCHAS  or  CCLICHAS  (Kfex**  Ko\fXw), 
*  prtty  prince  of  Spain,  who  ruled  over  twenty- 
eight  cities,  and  furnished  supplies  of  troops  to 
Scipio  against  Mago  and  Hasdrubal  in  b.  c,  206. 
(IU  xi.  20 ;  Liv.  xxviii.  13.)    In  reward  for  his 
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services,  the  Romans  increased  his  dominions  (PoL 
xxi.  9) ;  but  in  a.  c  197  he  revolted,  and  drew 
away  seventeen  towns  from  their  allegiance  to 
Rome.  The  rebellion  spread  widely  through  Spain, 
but  was  eventually  suppressed  by  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
Q.  Minucius  Thermos,  and  various  other  com- 
manders, in  B.  c  195.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  21,  26,  44, 
xxxiv.  8—21.)  [E.  R) 

CO'LIAS  (Km\id$\  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
who  had  a  statue  on  the  Attic  promontory  of  Colias. 
(Paus.  i.  1.  §  4 ;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  96 ;  SchoLorf 
Aristoph.  Nub.  56.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  398)  places  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Colias  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Anaphlvstus.  [L.  S.] 

COLLATI'NUS,  L.  TARQUI'NIUS,  the  son 
of  Egerius,  who  was  the  son  of  Aruns,  the  brother 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  When  the  town  of  Collatia 
was  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Egerius  was  left 
in  command  of  the  place  (Liv.  i.  38),  and  there 
his  son  also  resided,  whence  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  Collatinus.  He  was  married  to  Lucre  tin, 
and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter  by  his  cousin, 
Sex.  Tarquinius,  that  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  B,  c.  509.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls ;  but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  bated  race 
of  the  Tarquins,  Collatinus  was  persuaded  by  his 
colleague  and  the  other  nobles  to  resii  rn  his  office 
and  retire  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  with  all  his 
property  to  Lavinium,  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola 
was  elected  in  his  place.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60,  ii.  2  ; 
Dionys.  iv.  64,  &c;  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  24,  ed. 
Reimar;  Cic  de  Rep.  ii.  25,  de  Of.  iii.  10.) 

COLLRGA,  POMPEIUS,  consul  with  Corne- 
lius Priscus,  a.  D.  93,  the 
died.  (Tac  Agr.  44.) 

COLLUTHUS  (KoAAow*©*). 
who  &eema  nearly  to  have  agreed 
with  the  Manic  baeans.    He  was 
Alexandria.    He  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Alexandria  (a.  d.  324),  and  died  before  A.  D.  340. 
His  sect  lasted  no  long  time. 

2.  A  heretic  of  the  Monophysite  sect,  who  lived 
at  a  later  time.  Some  fragments  of  his  writings 
are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  great  Late  ran 
council,  a.  d.  649.  (Fabric.  DM.  Grace,  ix.  245, 
ed.  Harles.)  [P.  S.] 

COLO'TES  (KoAofrwr),  of  Lampsacus,  a  hearer 
of  Epicurus,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his 
disciples,  wrote  a  work  to  prove,  **  That  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  other  philosophers "  ($ti  aord  tA  veir  &\A»v 
QiKog6<Pwv  My  para  otoi  £rjr  icriy).  It  was  de- 
dicated to  king  Ptolemy,  probably  Philopator.  In 
refutation  of  it  Plutarch  wrote  two  works,  a  dia- 
logue, to  prove,  u  That  it  is  impossible  even  to  live 
pleasantly  according  to  Epicurus,**  and  a  work 
entitled  **  Against  Colotes."  (Plut.  Oper.  pp.  1086 
— 1127.)  The  two  works  stand  in  the  editions 
in  this  order,  which  should  be  reversed.  It  may 
be  collected  from  Plutarch,  that  Colotes  was  clever, 
but  vain,  dogmatical,  and  intolerant.  He  made 
violent  attacks  upon  Socrates,  and  other  great  phi- 
losophers. He  was  a  great  favourite  with  Epicurus, 
who  used,  by  way  of  endearment,  to  call  him 
KoXurapat  and  KoXtrrdpiot.  It  is  also  related 
by  Plutarch,  that  Colotes,  after  hearing  Epicurus 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  things,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  him,  and  besought  him  to  give  him  instruc- 
He  held,  that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  truth- 


1.  A  heretic, 
in  his  opinions 
a  presbyter  of 
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fulneaa  of  a  philosopher  to  uh  fables  in  his  teach- 
ing, a  notion  which  Cicero  oppose*.  (De  Repot. 
vi.  7,  ed.  Orelli,  ap.  Mac  rob.  in  Soma.  Sdp.  L  2.) 
Some  fragments  of  another  work  of  Colotes,  against 
the  Lmn*  of  Plato,  hare  been  recently  discovered 
at  Hercnlaneum.  [P.  8.] 

COLO'TES  (KoArfmt).  1.  A  sculptor  from 
the  island  of  Paros,  who  assisted  Phidias  in  exe- 
cuting the  colossus  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  left 
several  beautiful  works,  principally  in  gold  and 
ivory,  in  Eli*,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
banishment.  He  appears  to  belong  to  01.  84,  Ac 
(a.  c.  444),  and  is  praised  for  hi*  statue*  of  philo- 
sophers. (Strab.  viii.  p.  337  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
19,  xxxv.  34 ;  Paus.  v.  20.  §  1 ;  Eustath.  ad  II. 
ii.  603 ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  n.  24.) 

2.  A  painter,  a  contemporary  of  Timanthes,  B.C. 
396,  mentioned  by  Quinttlian  (ii.  13).   [L.  U.] 

COLUMELLA,  L.  JU'NIUS  MODERA'TUS, 
is  known  to  us  as  the  most  voluminous  and  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Roman  writers  upon  rural  affairs. 
The  only  particulars  which  can  he  avertained  with 
regard  to  his  personal  history  are  derived  exclu- 
sively from  incidental  notice*  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  writings.  We  thus  learn,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Cadiz  (x.  185) ;  and  since  he  fre- 
quently quotes  VirgiL  names  Cornelius  Celsus  (L 
1.  9  14,  iiL  17.  §  4,  Ac.),  and  Seneca  (iii.  3.  §  3), 
as  his  contemporaries,  and  is  himself  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  it  is  certain  that  he 
must  have  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  At  some  period 
of  his  life,  he  visited  Syria  and  Ciliria  (ii.  10. 
§  18);  Rome  appears  to  have  been  his  ordinary 
residence  (Praef.  20) ;  he  possessed  a  property 
which  he  calls  Oeretanum  (iii.  3.  §  3,  comp.  iii.  9. 
§  6),  but  whether  situated  in  Etruria,  in  Spain,  or 
in  Sardinia,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Tarentum  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.  His 
great  work  is  a  systematic  treatise  upon  agriculture 
in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  de- 
dicated to  an  unknown  Silvinus,  and  divided  into 
twelve  hooks.  The  first  contains  general  instruc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  a  farm,  the  position  of  the 
buildings,  the  distribution  of  the  various  duties 
among  the  master  and  his  labourers,  and  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  a  rural  establishment ;  the  se- 
cond is  devoted  to  agriculture  proper,  the  breaking 
up  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  an  account 
of  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  artificial 
grasses,  with  the  tillage  appropriate  for  each  ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  occupied  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive; 
the  sixth  contains  directions  for  choosing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  oxen,  horses,  and  mules,  together  with 
an  essay  on  the  veterinary  art ;  the  seventh  dis- 
cusses the  same  topics  with  reference  to  asses, 
sheep,  goat*,  swine,  and  dogs ;  the  eighth  embraces 
precepts  for  the  management  of  poultry  and  fish- 
ponds ;  the  ninth  is  on  bees ;  the  tenth,  composed 
in  dactylic  hexameters,  treats  of  gardening,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Oeorgics  (comp. 
Virg.  Gtorg.  iv.) ;  in  the  eleventh  are  detailed 
the  duties  of  a  villicus,  followed  by  a  Calendarium 
Rusticum,  in  which  the  times  and  seasons  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  are  marked  down  in  con- 
nexion with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars, 
and  various  astronomical  and  atmospherical  phae- 
noraena ;  and  the  twelfth  winds  up  the  whole  with 
a  series  of  receipts  for  manufacturing  different 
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kinds  of  wine,  and  for  pickling  and  preserving 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  one  book 
u  De  Arboribu*,"  which  is  of  considerable  value, 
since  it  contains  extracts  from  ancient  authorities 
now  lost,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  fifth  book 
of  the  larger  work,  which  appears  under  a  very 
corrupt  form  in  many  of  the  MSS.  Ca*siodorus 
(LHdn.  Led.  28)  mentions  sixteen  books  of  Colu- 
mella, from  which  some  critics  have  imagined,  that 
the  tract  **De  Arboribu*"  was  one  of  four  writ- 
ten at  an  early  period,  presenting  the  outline  or 
first  sketch  of  the  complete  production.  The  MSS. 
from  which  Columella  was  first  printed  inserted 
the  -  De  Arboribu*"  as  the  third  book  of  the  whole 
work,  and  hence  in  the  older  editions  that  which 
is  now  the  third  book  is  marked  as  the  fourth,  and 
so  on  for  all  the  rest  in  succession. 

The  Latinity  of  Columella  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  belongs  to  the 
best  period  of  the  Silver  Age.  His  style  is  easy 
and  copious  to  exuberance,  while  the  fondness 
which  he  displays  for  multiplying  and  varying  his 
mode  of  expression  is  out  of  taste  when  we  consi- 
der the  nature  of  his  theme,  and  not  compatible 
with  the  close  precision  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  in  a  work  professedly  didactic  Although 
we  miss  the  racy  quaintness  of  Cato  and  the  varied 
knowledge  and  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Varro, 
we  find  here  a  far  greater  amount  of  information 
than  they  convey,  and  could  we  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience,  we  might  feel  satisfied  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  rural  economy  of  that  epoch 
was  tolerably  complete.  But  the  extreme  care- 
lessness with  which  the  Calendar  has  been  com- 
piled from  foreign  sources  may  induce  the  suspi- 
cion, that  other  matters  also  may  have  been  taken 
upon  trust ;  for  no  man  that  had  actually  studied 
the  appearance  of  the  heavens  with  the  eye  of  a 
practical  farmer  could  ever  have  set  down  in  an 
almanac  intended  for  the  use  of  Italian  husband- 
men observations  copied  from  parupegmata  calcu- 
lated for  the  latitudes  of  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

With  the  exception  of  Cassiodorus,  Serving  and 
Isidorus,  scarcely  any  of  the  ancient  grammarian* 
notice  Columella,  whose  works  lay  long  concealed 
and  were  unknown  even  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Venice  by 
Nic.  Jenson,  1472,  foL,  in  a  collection  of  M  Rei 
Rusticae  Scriptores"  containing  Cato,  Terentiu* 
Varro,  Columella,  and  Palladius  Rulilius.  The 
first  edition  in  which  the  M  Liber  de  Arboribu*" 
was  separated  from  the  rest  was  that  superintended 
by  Jucundus  of  Verona  and  published  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1514,  4  to.  The  most  valuable  editions 
are  those  contained  in  the  "Scriptores  Rei  Rus- 
ticae veteres  Latini,"  edited  by  Gesner,  2  vols. 
4  to.  Lips.  1735,  reprinted,  with  the  collation  of  an 
important  Paris  MS.,  by  Ernesti,  Lips.  1773  ; 
and  in  the  Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  J.O.  Schnei- 
der, 4  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1794.  This  last  must  bo 
considered  in  every  respect  the  most  complete,  and 
in  the  preface  will  be  found  a  very  full  account  of 
the  different  MSS.  and  of  the  gradual  progress  and 
improvement  of  the  text. 

The  tenth  book,  under  the  title  u  J.  Moderati 
Columellae  Hortuli  Commentarium,"  appeared  in  a 
separate  form  at  Rome,  about  1472,  from  the  pre** 
of  Adam  Rot,  and  was  frequently  reprinted  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
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in  English,  Lond.  4 to.  1745; 
in  French  by  Cotercau,  Paris,  4 to.  1551  ;  in  Ita- 
lian by  P.  Laura,  Venex.  8vo.  1554,  1557,  and 
1559,  by  Bened.  del  Bene,  2  torn.  4 to.  Verona, 
1 308 ;  and  in  German,  among  many  others,  by 
M.  C.  Cortina,  8m_  Hamburg,  1769.  [W.  R.] 
COLUTHUS  (KaAovfof  L  one  of  the  late  Greek 
epic  poet*,  vat  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  flourished  under  the  emperor  Anaata- 
sius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote  laudatory  poems  (iytuiiua  8t*  eVwr), 
au  berok  poem,  in  six  book*,  entitled  KaAu&ovum, 
and  another  entitled  Htpauci.  These  are  all  lost, 
bat  his  poem  on  "The  Rape  of  Helen n  ('EA«Vn» 
dpvaejy)  was  discovered,  with  Quintus  Smyrnaeus, 
by  the  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Calabria.  It  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus,  8 to.  (no  date) :  more  accu- 
raiei  v.  with  ingenious  conjectural  emendations,  by 
H.  Stephens  in  his  Poetae  Graeei  Prmcipn%  Par. 
1 566,  foL  Several  Latin  versions  and  reprints  of  the 
text  appeared  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  ceotu- 
risa,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  edition  of 
Io,  Dan.  Lennep,  Leoward.  1747,  8vo.  The  latest 
and  best  editions  are  those  of  lk'kker,  BerL  1816, 
8to»,  and  Schaefer,  Lips.  1825,  8vo.  The  poem, 
a*  it  now  stands,  consist*  of  392  hexameter  lines, 
and  is  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Homer.  [P.S.] 
COMANUS  (Koparos ),  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon  (who  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  his  exiled  brother, 
Philoroetor),  is  introduced  by  Polybius  as  endea- 
vouring by  embassy  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
peace  from  Antiochus  Lpiphanes,  B.  c.  169,  when 
the  latter  had  pained  possession  of  Kgypt.  (PoL 
xxviii.  16  ;  comp.  Liv.  Epit.  46  ;  VaL  Max.  v.  1. 
§  1.)  We  bear  of  Comanus  again  in  B,  c  162  as 
ambassador  from  Physcon  to  the  Romans,  to  com- 
plain that  Philometor  refused  to  act  up  to  their 
decree,  by  which  Cyprus  had  been  assigned  to  Phys- 
con in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  (PoL  xxxL 
27,  xxxii.  1 ;  Diod.  xxxi.  Etc  dt  UgaL  23,  p. 
626.)  [E.  E.] 

COMAZON,  one  of  the  first  commission  of  nine 
appointed  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  a.  n. 
429,  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code, — a  work 
rccn  was  carried  into  eneci  dj  a  second  commis- 
sion of  sixteen,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  new 
members,  appointed  a.  D.  435.  He  was  an  ex- 
magi  «t^r  scrinii  in  a.  D.  429.  (Cod.  Theodos.  tit.  1. 
§§5,6.)  [J.  T.G.] 

COMAZON,  P.  VALERIUS  EUTYCHIA'- 
NUS.  Eutychianus,  surnamed  Cotnazo*  from  his 
disdpation  and  buffoonery  (rovre  Tap  roCrofxa  i* 
pipu**  vol  ytXmrovoitat  fox**),  was  originally  an 
actor  and  dancer  at  Rome.  While  serving  in 
Thrace,  he  was  degraded,  in  consequence  of  mis- 
conduct, to  toe  rank  of  a  rower  in  the  fleet,  by 
Claudius  Attains,  governor  of  the  province;  but 
baring  subsequently  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Macrinus,  he  became  the  confi- 
dential adviser  and  right-hand  man  of  Elagabalus, 
was  chosen  praefect  of  the  praetorium,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  consul  a.  d.  220,  twice  nominated 
f  nwfect  of  the  city,  and  permitted  to  gratify  his 
revenge  by  procuring  the  death  of  the  officer  by 
whom  he  had  been  disgraced.  Comaxon  not  only 
eacaped  the  massacre  which  followed  the  death  of 
h;s  patron  (a.  d.  222),  but  was  immediately  after 
appointed  praefect  of  the  city  for  the  third  time — 
an  honour  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  individual. 


(Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  31,  32,  39,  and  Reimams 
on  c.  38,  lxxix.  3,  4,  21  ;  Laroprid.  Elagab. 
12.  With  regard  to  the  imaginary  second  and 
third  consulships  of  Comaxon,  see  Tillcmont,  note 
iv.  on  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  voL  iii.  p.  472,  and 
Reiraarus  on  Dion  Cass,  lxxix.  4.)       (W.  R.] 

COM  ETAS  SCHOLA'STICUS  (  Ko*»rrof 
IxoKatrriKot,  Cod.  VaL  pp.  130,  457),  or  CHAR- 
TULA'RIUS  (XoprouXaptof,  reoord-keeper,  «6.  p. 
458),  is  the  author  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  iiL  pp.  15, 16;  Jacobs, 
iii.  pp.  236,  237),  and  of  a  paraphrase  of  part  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  John's  GospeL  in  fifty-seven 
hexameter  verses.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  e  Cod.  Vat. 
213,  xiii.  p.  747.)  From  some  of  his  epigrams 
(4,  5,  6)  we  learn,  that  he  produced  a  new  recen- 
sion of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  be  reformed 
the  punctuation.  His  time  is  very  doubtful.  Vil- 
loison  {Prolog,  m  Horn.  p.  lix.)  identifies  him  with 
the  Come  Las  who  was  appointed  by  Bardas  public 
professor  of  grammar  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Michael  IIL,  a.  d.  856.  Jacobs,  however, 
thinks  that  there  are  indications  of  his  having 
lived  later,  in  some  marginal  notes  on  his  poems  in 
the  Vatican  MS.  (Jacobs,  AniJiol.  Graec  xiiL  p. 
873.)  These  notes  are  by  no  means  complimentary. 
Respecting  the  title  of  Chartularitu,  see  Du  Cange, 
Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Graec  t.  v.  p.  1735. 

Clemens  Alexandria  us  mentions  Cometas,  a 
Cretan,  among  the  commentators  on  Homer. 
(Strom.  L  p.  331.)  (P.  S.] 

COMI'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  If  Postumus  or 
Pcstumius  Comiuius  Auruucus,  consul  in  B.  c  501, 
belonged  to  this  gens,  it  must  have  been 
originally;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a 
ber  of  the  Postumia  gens,  us  Valerius 
(oV  Norn.  Rat.)  mentions  him  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  praenomens  and  cognomens  are  con- 
founded in  the  consular  Fasti.  Cotniiiina  also 
occurs  as  a  cognomen  of  the  Poutii.  (See  below.) 
None  of  the  members  of  the  Cominia  gens  obtained 
any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.  [Cominius.] 

COMl'NIUS.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  accused  M.  Lac  tonus 
Mergus,  a  military  tribune,  for  attempting  to 
seduce  his  cornicularius.  (VaL  Max.  vi  1.  §  11.) 

2.  L.  Cominius,  military  tribune  in  the  army 
of  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  8.  c.  325.  ( Liv. 
viiL  30.) 

3.  Cominius,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
in  Spain,  B.c.  178.  (Appian,  H'vtp.  43.) 

4.  Sbx.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight, : 
by  Verres.  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  10.) 

5.  6.  P.  and  L.  or  C.  Comivu,  two  brothers, 
who  are  described  by  Cicero  as  men  of  character 
and  eloquence,  accused  Staienus,  about  B.  c  74. 
(Cic.  pro  CluenL  36.)  In  B.  a  66,  these  two 
brothers  accused  of  majestas  C.  Cornelius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  preceding  year  [C.  Cornxlius],  but 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  praetor,  L. 
CWius,  did  not  appear,  and  the  Cominii  were 
driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  were  eventually 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  They  renewed  the  ac- 
cusation in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  65  ;  Cor- 
nelius was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 
praetor,  and  acquitted.  The  speech  which  P. 
Cominius  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Aston  ins,  who  says  that  it  was  worth 
reading,  not  only  because  of  Cicero's  speech,  but 
for  its  own  merits,    P.  Cominius  was  a  native  of 
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Spoletium.  He  died  thortly  before  Cicero  com- 
posed hit  "  Brutus,"  namely  B.  c.  45,  in  which  he 
calls  Cominius  his  friend,  and  praises  his  well- 
arranged,  lively,  and  clear  style  of  speaking. 
(Ascon.  in  Cornet. ;  Cic  Brut.  78.) 

7.  Q.  Cominius,  one  of  Caesar's  officers,  was 
taken  prisoner  with  L.  Ticida  by  Virgilius,  a 
Pompeian  commander,  near  Thapsus,  in  crossing 
over  to  Africa,  B.  c  47.  (Hirt  B.  Afr.  44,  46.) 

8.  L.  Cominius  Pidarius,  appointed  by 
Augustus  to  assist  Mcssalla  Corvinus  in  his  super- 
intendence over  the  aquaeducts.  (Frontin.  de 
A<i>uicduet.  99.) 

9.  C.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  the 
author  of  a  libellous  poem  against  Tiberius,  bat 
was  pardoned  by  the  emperor  on  the  entreaty  of 
his  brother,  who  was  a  senator,  a.  d.  24.  (Tac. 
Attn.  iv.  31.) 

COM  I'M  I  US,  PO'NTIUS,  a  youth  of  great 
bravery  and  activity,  who  offered  to  go  to  the 
seriate,  when  besieged  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Gauls, 
to  convey  the  wish  of  the  Roman  army  at  Veii, 
that  Camillus  should  be  appointed  dictator.  He 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  in  safety  by  floating  down 
the  Tiber  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  (Li v.  v.  46  ;  Plut. 
CamilL  25 ;  Zonar.  vii.  23.) 

COMMINIA'NUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who 
was  intermediate  between  Donatus,  whom  he 
quotes,  and  Servius,  by  whom  he  is  quoted  (Virg. 
EcL  iii.  21,  Georg.  i  215),  and  therefore  belongs 
to  the  Utter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Large 
extracts  from  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  Chari- 
sius,  and  a  few  fragments  in  Lindemann,  Gram- 
matt.  InediL  Lot.  L  Zittau.  1822,  and  in  Mai, 
Claxtici  Auctartt  ex  Codidlms  Vatican!*,  vol  t. 
p.  150.  [W.  R] 

CCMMIUS,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  dignity  by  Caesar.  When  Caesar's 
projected  invasion  of  Britain  became  known  to  the 
inhabitants,  ambassadors  from  various  states  came 
to  him.  Commius,  in  whose  fidelity  Caesar  had 
great  confidence,  and  whose  influence  in  Britain 
was  great,  was  Rent  back  with  them,  accompanied 
by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  He  was  seized  and 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  but  was  released 
when,  after  a  defeat,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
sue  for  peace.  (Cacs,  B.  G.  iv.  21,  27,  35.)  In 
B.  c.  53,  we  find  him  serving  under  Caesar  against 
the  Menapii  (vi.  6) ;  but  towards  the  close  of  52, 
when  an  extensive  league  was  formed  by  the 
Gauls  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Alesia,  his  pa- 
triotism proved  stronger  than  his  gratitude.  He 
joined  the  confederates,  and  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  chief  command  was  assigned,  (vii.  76, 
79,  &c.)  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  T.  Labienua  to 
assassinate  him.  (viii.  23.)  We  find  him  again 
in  51  one  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  confederacy 
formed  by  the  Bellovaci  and  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  (For  an  account  of  the  operations  which 
ensued,  &ee  11  G.  viii.  7 — 23.)  When  the  Atre- 
bates were  reduced  to  subjection,  Commius  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  a  predatory  warfare  against  the 
Unmans,  but,  having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  men 
in  an  engagement,  he  made  his  submission  to  An- 
tonius.  (viii.  47,  48.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

COMMODIA'NUS,  the  Christian  composer  of 
a  prosaic  poem  against  the  Pagan  divinities,  divid- 
ed into  eighty  sections,  and  entitled  Inttructiones 
cuivrrsus  Gentium  Deo*  pro  Christiana  Diseiptina. 
Of  these  the  first  thirty- six  are  addrc&sed  to  the 


Gentiles  with  the  object  of  gaining  them  over  to 
the  true  faith  ;  in  the  nine  which  follow  an  attempt 
is  made  to  bring  home  conviction  to  the  oUtinatc 
ignorance  of  the  Jews ;  the  remainder  are  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  catechumens  and  penitents. 
Whatever  knowledge,  we  possess  with  regard  to 
this  author  is  derived  exclusively  from  his  work. 
The  general  style  and  the  peculiar  word*  occasion- 
ally employed  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  was  of 
African  extraction.  It  is  expressly  and.  repeatedly 
declared,  that  for  a  long  period  he  was  heathen, 
but  was  converted  by  perusing  the  Scriptures  (e.  g. 
Pratf.  5,  Instruct.  xxvL  24,  lxL  1);  while  the  epi- 
thet Gaxaeut,  which  he  applies  to  himself,  may 
either  indicate  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
city  of  Gaza  in  Palestine,  or,  more  probably,  that 
he  was  indebted  for  support  to  the  treasury  of  the 
church.  Doubts  have  been  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  period  when  he  flourished.  Rigaltios 
concluded,  from  a  conjectural  emendation  of  his 
own  upon  the  text  of  an  obscure  passage  (Instruct. 
xxxiii  5),  that  it  contained  an  allusion  to  pope 
Sylvester  (a.  d.  314 — 335),  the  contemporary  of 
Constantine  the  Great ;  but  the  careful  and  accu- 
rate researches  of  Cave  and  Dodwell  have  clearly 
proved  that  Commodianus  belongs  to  the  third 
century  (comp.  Instruct,  vi  6),  and  may  with  tole- 
rable certainty  be  placed  about  X.  d.  270. 

The  Instructions  display  much  devotion  and  a 
fervent  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
but  from  their  harshness,  dryness,  and  total  want 
of  all  poetic  fire,  they  present  few  attractions  its 
literary  productions.  The  versification  is  curious, 
since  it  exhibits  an  early  specimen  of  the  Venus 
Politici,  in  which,  while  an  attempt  is  made  to 
imitate  the  general  rhythm  of  some  ancient  mea- 
sure, the  rules  of  quantity  are  to  a  great  extent 
neglected.  Thus  the  following  lines  from  tbo 
Praefatio  are  intended  for  dactylic  hexameters : 

Praefatio  nostra  viam  erranti  demonstrat 
Respectumque  bonum,  cum  venerit  saeculi  meta 
Aeternum  fieri :  quod  discredunt  inscia  cord  a. 

The  taste  for  acrostics  also  is  largely  developed : 
the  initials  of  the  twenty-six  concluding  verv  *, 
when  read  backwards,  form  the  words  Couunodta- 
nus  Mendiau  Christi,  and  in  like  manner  the 
general  subject  and  contents  of  each  chapter  are 
expressed  by  the  first  letters  of  the  opening  lines. 

The  Inttructiones  of  Commodianus  were  first 
published  by  Rigaltius  at  Toul  (Tullum  Leucorum), 
4to.  1 650.  They  were  subsequently  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  edition  of  Cyprian  by  Priorius,  Paris, 
1666,  foL;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Lugdun. 
vol  xxvii. ;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  GaLand, 
vol.  iii  p.  621 ;  and  in  an  independent  form,  br 
Schurzfleisch,Vitemberg.  Saxon.  4to.  1704.  [W.R,*] 

CO'MMODUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Ceionii  under  the  emperors. 

1.  L.  Ckionius  Commodi  s,  appears  in  the  Fasti 
as  consul  under  Vespasian,  a.  d.  78. 

2.  Ckionius  Com  mod  us,  who  according  to 

was  named  also  Vents,  according  to  others  L.  Au*- 
retius,  according  to  many  Annua,  descended  from 
a  noble  family  of  Etruria  or  Faventia  (Spartiau. 
Act.  Ver.  2),  was  the  father  of 

3.  L.  Ckionius  Commodub,  otherwise  called 

L.  AURKLIUB  VXKUB,  who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian 
when  that  emperor,  feeling  that  his  health  was 
sinking  under  the  attacks  of  protracted  disease, 
deemed  it  expedient  to  select  an  assistant  and 
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successor.  The  new  prince  from  that  time  for-  I 
ward,  as  we  infer  from  inscriptions  and  Fasti,  laid 
aside  bis  former  appellations,  and,  passing  into  the 
gens  Aelia,  was  styled  L.  Asxius  Verus*  Cakhar,  | 
being  the  first  individual  on  whom  the  title  of 
( \ ie xir  was  bestowed  to  indicate  the  next  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Of  the  early  life  of  Aelius 
Caesar  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  attracted 
tbe  attention  and  gained  the  favour  of  Hadrian  by 
his  personal  beauty  and  literary  accomplishments, 
although  the  son-in-law  of  Nigrinus,  who  was  put 
to  death  as  a  traitor.  Tbe  precise  date  of  his 
;td  option  is  a  disputed  point  among  chronologers 
(see  Tillemont  and  Eckhel),  some,  on  the  authority 
of  Spartianus,  declaring  for  a.  d.  135;  while  others 
with  creator  probability  conclude,  from  inscriptions 
and  coins,  that  it  took  place  the  year  following. 
He  is  set  down  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  for  a.d.  136, 
the  name  of  Ceionius  Commodus,  which 
to  prove  that  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  had 
not  at  all  events  been  completed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year ;  while  on  the  coins  of  his  second 
consulship,  which  belongs  to  a.  d.  1 37,  we  find 
him  designated  as  L.  Aelius  Cbesar,  and  invested 
with  the  tribunicia  potestas.  Soon  after  his  ele- 
vation, he  was  nominated  governor  of  Pannonia, 
returned  from  his  province  in  the  course  of  137, 
died  suddenly  on  tbe  1st  of  January,  138,  and 
was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

Aelius  Caexar,  according  to  tbe  testimony  of  his 
bi.>^rapher,  Spartianus,  was  a  man  of  comely  fea- 
tures, graceful  bearing,  and  noble  aspect,  but  in 
all  other  respects  deeply  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  mediocrity.    He  displayed  moderate  abilities  as 
a  statesman,  governed  his  province  respectably, 
was  considered  a  tolerably  good  general,  and  al- 
though somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  other  luxurious  indulgences,  maintained 
a  decent  character  in  his  private  life  and  social  rela- 
tions.   His  health  was  so  wretched,  that  Hadrian 
is  said  to  have  speedily  repented  of  the  choice  be 
bad  made,  declaring  that  he  had  leaned  for  support 
upon  a  falling  wail,  and  had  thrown  away  the 
Urge  sums  lavished  on  the  soldiers  and  people  in 
largesses  and  shows  in  honour  of  the  adoption. 
Aelius  Caesar  left  behind  him  one  daughter,  Fabia, 
and  one  son,  namely 

4.  L.  CsuoMcg  Commodus,  who  was  bom  at 
Rome  on  the  15th  of  December,  a.  d.  130.  Upon 
tbe  adoption  of  his  father  by  Hadrian,  he  passed 
into  the  gens  Aelia,  and  was  entitled  L.  O-ionius 
A rixwta  A mrrliut  Cummodus.  Again,  after  the  death 
of  hia  father,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of  tbe  command 
of  If  ad  nan,  adopted,  along  with  M.  Aurelius,  by 
Antoninus  Pius  on  the  25th  of  February,  a.  d.  1 38, 
arid  thus  Ik-came  L.  Ceionius  Aeliu* Aurelius  Com- 

en  joyed  no  peculiar  distinction  except  the  appella- 
tion filim*  Auausti;  in  156  he  was  quaestor,  and 
in  the  year  following  consul,  an  honour  which  he 
enjoyed  for  a  second  time,  along  with  his  brother 
by  adoption,  in  161.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
Pius,  which  took  place  in  March,  161,  he 
sated  with  the  titles  of  Cottar  and  Au- 
guatu*,  and  by  tbe  favour  of  the  new  sovereign 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 

*  SfMtrtianus  in  several  passages  gives  him  the 
name  of  Verus  and  so  Hadrian  (ap.  Vopisc  Saturn. 
c.  8) ;  but  Cardinal  Noris  rejects  Verus,  because  it 
in  inscriptions  and  Fasti. 
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dignities.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Aurelius  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  name  of  Verus^  which  he  had 
himself  borne  up  to  this  time,  and  the  designation 
of  Commodus  being  altogether  dropped,  the  younger 
of  the  two  Augusti  was  addressed  as  the  emperor 
L.  Aurelius  Vbruk.  His  journey  to  the  East; 
his  conduct  during  the  campaign  against  the  Par- 
thians ;  his  marriage  with  Luciila,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius ;  his  return  to  Rome ;  the  joint  tri- 
umph of  the  two  princes ;  their  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  tbe  sudden  death  of  Verus  at  Alti- 
num  in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  towards  tbe  close 
of  a.  D.  169,  in  the  39th  or  40th  year  of  his  age 
and  the  9th  of  bis  reign,  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
biography  of  M.  AuEKXius,  to  which  the  reader  is 
reierreu. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  some  question 
as  to  tbe  various  names  enumerated  above.  In 
opposition  to  the  clear  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Spartianus,  Lampridius,  and  Capitolinus,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  called  Antoni- 
nus^ because  it  never  appears  upon  any  public 
monument  of  unquestionable  authority.  But  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  assumed,  as  appears  most 
natural,  at  the  period  of  his  adoption  by  Pius,  and 
dropped  after  bis  elevation  to  the  purple,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  although 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Augustan  historians 
represent  him  as  having  received  the  designations 
of  Anlonitiui  and  Verus  at  the  same  time  from  M. 
Aurelius. 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  17,  20,  21,  lxxi.  l,&c;  Spar- 
tian.  Hadrian.  23,  Ad.  Ver.;  CapitoUn.  Vrr.  Imp. 
Anton.  Pin*,  4,  A/.  Aurti.  4,  5,  7,  etc.)  [W.  II. J 
CO  MMODUS,  L.  AURKLIUS,  son  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faustina  (sec  genealo- 
gical table  prefixed  to  Antoninus  Pius),  was  bom 
at  Lanuvium  on  the  last  day  of  August,  A.  D.  161, 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  this  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  to 
whom  the  title  of  I'orjthyrwjrvitu*  could  be  correctly 
applied.  Faustina  at  the  same  time  gave  birth  to 
a  twin  son,  known  as  Antouinus  Gcminus,  who 
died  when  four  years  old.  The  nurture  and  edu- 
cation of  Commodus  were  watched  and  superin- 
tended from  infancy  with  anxious  care ;  and  from 
a  very  early  age  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
most  distinguished  preceptors  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  general  literature,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy. The  honours  heaped  upon  the  royal 
youth  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood  have  been 
accurately  chronicled  by  his  biographers.  He  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Carta r  along  with  his 
younger  brother  Annius  Verus  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, a.  D.  166,  at  the  time  when  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the 
Parthians  ;  he  was  styled  (imnanicus  on  the  1 5th 
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the  20th  of  January, 


he  was  admitted  a  member  of  all  the  sacerdotal 
colleges;  on  the  19th  of  May  he  left  the  city, 
having  been  summoned  in  all  haste  to  Germany  in 
consequence  of  the  news  which  had  arrived  from 
Syria  of  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  ;  on  tbe 
7  th  of  July  he  was  invested  with  the  manly  gown, 
proclaimed  I'rwcept  Juventutit,  and  nominated 
consul-elect ;  he  then  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
East,  and,  during  his  absence  from  Rome,  «Sur- 
maticus  was  added  to  his  other  titles ;  on  the  27th 
of  November,  176,  be  was  saluted  /mperator ;  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  he  shared  in  the  triumph 
celebrated  over  the  Germans,  and  wa 
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colleague  in  the  tribunician  power;  on  the  1st  of 
January,  177,  he  entered  on  his  first  consulship  ; 
in  the  same  year  he  married  Bruttia  Crispina,  daugh- 
ter of  Bruttius  Praesens,  was  hailed  as  Auguaiiu 
and  Pater  Patriae,  and  thus  at  the  age  of  16  was 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 
dignities  except  the  chief  pontificate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  maintained  inviolate  until 
the  reign  of  Balbinua  and  Pupienus  [Balbinus], 
could  be  held  by  one  individual  only.  On  the 
5th  of  August  he  set  forth  to  tike  part  in  the  war 
then  raging  on  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  oh  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  [M.  Aurxlius],  was  prose- 
cuted with  signal  success  until  the  death  of  M. 
Aurelius,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180. 

Impatient  of  hardship  and  eager  to  indulge 
without  restraint  in  the  pleasures  of  the  capital, 
Commodus,  disregarding  alike  the  last  injunctions 
of  his  sire  and  the  earnest  advice  of  the  trusty 
counsellors  to  whose  care  he  had  been  consigned, 
concluded  a  hasty  and  therefore  uncertain  peace 
with  the  barbarians,  who  in  their  depressed  and 
enfeebled  condition  might  by  a  vigorous  effort  have 
been  crushed  for  ever.  In  autumn  he  reached 
Rome,  where  his  authority  was  as  fully  and  freely 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  the  praetorians,  and 
the  people,  as  it  had  been  by  the  legions  which  he 
commanded  in  person  and  the  armies  of  the  distant 
provinces.  No  prince  ever  commenced  a  career  of 
power  under  fairer  auspices.  The  love  and  venera- 
tion entertained  by  men  of  every  condition  for  the 
father  had  descended  like  an  inheritance  on  the 
•on,  and  although  some  who  knew  him  well  and 
had  marked  his  boyhood  might  whisper  distrust 
and  fear,  such  murmurs  were  drowned  by  the 
general  acclamations  which  greeted  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  emperor.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  men 
for  a  while  disappointed.  Grave  and  calculating 
statesmen  might  feel  displeasure  and  alarm  at  the 
reckless  profusion  which  characterised  the  very 
commencement  of  the  new  reign;  but  since  a 
large  portion  of  the  suras  squandered  was  lavished 
upon  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  the  lower  or- 
ders at  least  of  the  community  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  the  new  ruler.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  endure  long.  A  formidable  plot 
against  his  life  was  organised  (a.  d.  183)  by  his 
sister  Lucilla,  jealous,  it  was  believed,  of  the  su- 
perior influence  and  position  of  Crispin* ;  but  the 
scheme  failed  in  consequence  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  assassin,  who,  instead  of  dealing  the  fatal 
blow  at  the  proper  moment,  put  the  prince  upon 
his  guard  by  exclaiming  as  he  rushed  forward, 
•*  The  senate  sends  thee  this."  The  event  seems 
to  have  awakened  the  slumbering  ferocity  of  a 
temper  which  now  burst  forth  with  frightful 
vehemence,  and  raging  from  that  time  forward 
without  controuL,  especially  against  the  members  of 
that  body  in  which  the  conspiracy  was  aaid  to 
have  originated,  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  life 
an  unbroken  tissue  of  sanguinary  excesses.  Every 
pretext  was  seized  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
savage  cruelty;  false  accusations, vague  suspicions, 
great  wealth,  high  birth,  distinguished  learning,  or 
any  conspicuous  virtue,  were  sufficient  to  point  out 
and  doom  his  victims,  long  lists  of  whom  have 
been  preserved  by  Lompridius,  including  nearly  all 
who  had  risen  to  fame  and  fortune  under  M.  Aure- 
lius with  the  exception  of  Pertinax,  Pompeianus, 
and  Victorinus.  [Pbrtjnax  ;  Pompkianos  ;  Vio- 
*orjnu8,]  AH  other  passions  were  indulged  with 
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the  same  freedom  as  the  thirst  for  Wood,  fann- 
ing the  reins  of  government  into  the  hsndi  t>  the 
various  favourites  who  followed  each  other  maps' 
succession  [see  Psrknkk  ;  Cliakoib  ;  L Aires; 
Eclbctuh],  he  abandoned  himself  whasM  in* 
ruption  to  the  most  shameless  and  bea*'Jy  4e* 
bauchery.    But  while  devouring  in  giotvej  ti* 
resources  of  the  empire  and  wallowing  is  rarr 
description  of  sensual  filth,  he  «tu  at  iht  up- 
time the  slave  of  the  most  chQduh  vanity,  ani 
sought  for  popular  applause  with  indtJati/iK: 
activity.    He  disdained  not  to  dance,  to  nig,  * 
play  the  charioteer  and  the  buffoon,  to  d  s^a: 
himself  as  a  pedlar  or  a  horse-dealer,  and  t*  «aj 
his  skill  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  the  taafe 
artisan.    Frequentlv  he  would  appear  arid  pfe.it* 
as  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  eagerly  awi^d  a  A 
the  orgies  of  foreign  superstition,  celehranf  the 
rites  of  I  sis,  of  Anubia,  of  Serapis,  orof  MitK 
in  all  their  folly  and  all  their  horror.  His  pride 
and  boast,  however,  was  his  skill  in  the  w  ^ 
martial  weapons.    Thia  he  sought  not  te  daps? 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  the  fieid.  x'- 
he  fought  as  a  gladiator  upwards  of  seren  kuoW 
times,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  mild  hri»i» :: 
the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear.   Othrf  em- 
perors had  sought  or  accepted  the  comp-iawti  *■ 
having  one  month  named  after  tbeoselna,  1st 
Commodus  decreed  that  the  whole  twelve  sWd 
be  designated  by  the  epithets  and  titles  wfek  ~* 
had  at  different  periods  assumed,  and  tost  taw 
should  be  arranged  and  enumerated  in  the  fo&Wf 
order :  — AiaazoniuA,  Imvicttu,  Feht,  /*»*>.  J*8* 
Aeiiut,  AurtHu*,  Commodus,  A Hm*+ 
Roma tuis,  /•ZrsupenttoriHS,  ordaining  al*>  thai  v.- 
happy  epoch  during  which  he  had  inponoi  e 
earth  should  be  distinguished  as  SsrWu*  asrn" 
ComnuMiiatitim%  the  nation  as  CtAnmuiusa.  '•' 
senate  as  Commndkiniu,  the  armies  a*  O* 
and  the  eternal  city  itself  as  fWuuw 
At  length  the  miserable  craving  coald  be  no  Vvt* 
appeased  by  the  homage  and  flatteries  »tka  » 
mere  mortal  might  claim.    Long  ere  this, 
the  Greeks  had  been  wont  to  compare  their  rJo. 
lx>th  domestic  and  foreign,  to  deities,  and  the  hv 
mans  had  sometimes  delicately  hinted  at  saw  «s 
resemblance  by  the  devices  stamped  on  the  rntfe 
of  the  coins  of  their  Augusti    But  as  yet*** 
scription  had  appeared  openly  ascribing  dmw 
attributes  to  living  princes,  nor  had  say 
appeared  on  their  medals  which  could  opeoh  sw 
directly  convey  such  impious  meaning.  It  w 
left  for  Commodus  to  break  through  these  dsw* 
restrictions;  his  exploits  in  the  tlsagaterrf 
beasts  suggested  an  analogy  with  the  Taysthas 
hero ;  be  demanded  that  he  should  be  wotdajfi 
as  Hercules,  and  hence  from  the  year  191 
a  multitude  of  coins  on  which  he  is  reprswos"  ■ 
the  attire  of  the  immortal  son  of  Alcoran  »*• 
the  epigraph  of  Ifercuin  Omimodumiu  or  /J*'** 
Romania.    His  statues  also,  we  are  told  i?  ® 
historians  of  the  day,  were  dad  in  the  sppn»?ns» 
robes  ;  sacrifices  were  publicly  oflered  a*  tJ  *  f 
sent  God;  when  he  went  abroad  the  h<«*»  ■** 
and  other  insignia  were  borne  before  hio ;  and.  fe» 
crown  the  whole,  a  number  of  unhappy  *r^'  ' 
were  indoaed  in  cases  terminating  in  ■rrpest-Jis*> 
and  these  he  slaughtered  with  his  cmK  as  if  ti*J 
had  been  the  giant*  warring  ogain»t  hesren. 

After  having  escaped  many  plot*  pn^okei  « 
atrocious  tyranny,  he  at  length  came  fc>  s  tra- 
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tod.  He  had  a  mistress  named  Mure  la,  to  whom 
he  was  deeplj  attached,  and  whom  he  especially 
loved  to  behold  equipped  as  an  Amazon.  Hence 
the  epithet  Amazomiut  was  frequently  assumed  by 
himself :  the  name  Amaxonius,  as  we  hare  already 
seen,  was  attached  to  the  first  month,  and  he  dis- 
played his  own  person  in  the  amphitheatre  arrayed 
in  the  Amazonian  garb.  The  first  of  January, 
193,  was  to  hare  been  signalized  by  a  spectacle 
which  would  have  thrown  into  the  shade  the  in- 
sult* previously  heaped  upon  the  senate  and  the 
people,  for  Commodus  had  determined  to  put  to 
death  the  two  consuls-elect,  Q.  Sosius  Falco  and 
C.  Julius  Eruciim  Claras,  and  to  come  forth  himself 
u  consul  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  not  marching 
in  robes  of  state  from  the  palace  to  the  capitol  at 
the  head  of  the  senate,  but  in  the  uniform  of  a 
lecotor,  followed  by  a  band  of  gladiators  issuing 
from  their  training-school.  This  project  he  com- 
municated to  Marcia,  who  earnestly  implored  him 
to  abandon  a  design  so  fraught  with  disgrace  and 
danger,  and  her  remonstrances  were  warmly 
seconded  by  Laetus  and  Eclectus,  the  one  praefect 
«f  the  praetorians,  the  other  imperial  chamberlain. 
These  counsellors  were  dismissed  with  wrath  from 
the  presence  of  the  prince,  who  retired  to  indulge 
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in  U 


wonted 


having  previously  inscribed 
on  his  tablets  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  who  were 
to  he  pot  to  death  thai  night,  the  names  of  Marcia, 
Laeuia,  and  Eclectus  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
hst    This  document  was  found  by  a  favourite 
<bild,  who  entered  the  apartment  while  Commodus 
was  asleep,  and  was  carried  by  him  in  sport  to 
Marcia,  who  at  once  perceived  its  import.  She 
inmiediately  communicated  the  discovery  to  Laetus 
ar.d  Eclectus,  The  danger  was  imminent,  and,  un- 
1«*  promptly  met,  inevitable.    Their  plans  were 
quickly  matured  and  quickly  executed.  That 
"ening  poison  was  administered,  and  its  operation 
f  aring  so  slow  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  its 
efficacy,  Narcissus,  a  celebrated  athlete,  was  intro- 
duced, and  by  him  Commodus  was  strangled  on  the 
Bight  of  December  the  31st,  x.  n.  192,  in  the 
tiurty-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of 
hi*  reign.    When  the  news  of  his  death,  at  first 
cautiously  attributed  to  apoplexy,  was  spread 
khroad,  the  intelligence  diffused  universal  joy 
unoug  all  ranks  except  the  guards,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  revel  in  indolence  and  luxury  and 
scarcely  expect  again  to  find  a  master  so 
indulgent  and  liberal.    When  his  successor,  Per- 
tu*x  [Psrtinax],  repaired  next  morning  be- 
■l  daylight  to  the  senate,  that  venerable  body, 
►hile  greeting  their  new  sovereign,  poured  forth  a 
Bring  of  curses  upon  the  dead  tyrant  in  a  sort  of 
Grange  chaunt,  the  words  of  which  have  been  pro- 
nged by  Lampridius,  declared  him  a  public  enemy, 
">d,  being  unable  to  Tent  their  rage  upon  the 
iriag  man,  begged  that  his  body  might  be  dragged, 
«•  that  of  a  criminal,  through  the  streets  with  a 
»*,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber,— a  request  with 
»r.ich  Pertinax,  to  his  credit,  refused  to  comply, 
ud  the  corpse  was  decently  interred  in  the  mauso- 
«m  of  Hadrian. 

We  seldom  meet  in  history  with  a  character 
*h»ch  inspires  such  pure  and  unmixed  detestation 
«  that  of  Commodus.  While  his  rice*  and  crimes 
**w  inexpressibly  revolting,  they  were  rendered 
f  possible  more  loathsome  by  his  contemptible 

The  most  grinding  op- 
vith  the  moat  childish 
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vanity,  the  most  savage  cruelty  with  the 
dastardly  cowardice.  He  hated,  persecuted,  and 
massacred  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  and  at  the 
same  time  eagerly  drank  in  their  most  disgusting 
flatteries.  He  slew  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wild  beasts,  but  his  arrows  were  shot  and 
his  darts  were  hurled  from  behind  a  screen  of  net- 
work which  protected  his  person  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  risk.  He  butchered  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-men  in  gladiatorial  combats ;  but  while  he 
was  clad  in  the  impenetrable  armour  and  wielded 
the  heavy  blade  of  a  aecutor,  his  antagonists  had 
no  defences  except  weapons  of  lead  or  tin;  and 
when  as,  Hercules,  he  crushed  with  hit  club  the 
unhappy  creatures  dressed  up  to  resemble  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  Earth,  the  rocks  which  they 
hurled  at  their  assailant  were  formed  of  sponge. 
After  examining  the  ample  records  preserved  of 
his  career,  we  shall  be  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  one 
generous  action  or  one  kindly  feeling,  to  discern  a 
single  ray  of  human  sympathy  to  relieve  the  por- 
tentous blackness  of  his  guilt.  Dion,  indeed,  re- 
presents him  as  naturally  of  a  weak  and  extremely 
simple  temper  ;  as  one  who  easily  received  impres- 
sions, and  whose  crimes  were  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  artful  advice  of  evil  counsellors  acting 
upon  a  timid  and  yielding  disposition,  than  to  any 
inherent  depravity  ;  and  imagines  that  he  erred  at 
first  from  ignorance  of  what  was  right,  and  gliding 
by  degrees  into  a  habit  of  doing  evil,  became 
gradually  familiar  with  deeds  of  shame  and  wicked- 
ness. But  had  this  been  the  case,  the  lessons  so 
carefully  inculcated  in  early  life  would  never  have 
been  so  rapidly  and  for  ever  obliterated.  We  feel 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of 
Lampridius,  who  declares  that  from  his  earliest 
boyhood  he  displayed  evident  proofs  of  dark  pas- 
sions and  a  corrupt  heart,  a  propensity  to  indulge 
freely  in  every  low  and  dissolute  pleasure,  and 
utter  indifference  to  human  suffering  and  life. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Commodus 
paid  no  attention  to  foreign  policy  nor  to  the  go- 
vernment and  regulation  of  the  provinces,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  might  be  made  to  minister  to  his 
profusion  and  profligacy.  The  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  however  maintained,  and  the  barbarians 
repulsed  from  the  Dacian  frontier  by  the  skill  and 
valour  of  Ctodiua  Albinos  and  Pescennius  Niger, 
the  same  who  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  contested 
the  throne  with  Septimius  Severus.  A  still  more 
serious  disturbance  arose  in  Britain ;  for  the  north- 
ern tribes  having  forced  a  passage  across  the  wall 
of  Antonine,  defeated  the  Roman  troops  who  op- 
posed their  progress,  slew  their  leader,  and  laid 
waste  the  more  peaceful  districts  far  and  wide. 
But  Ulpius  Marcellus  having  assumed  the  chief 
command,  the  Caledonians  were  speedily  driven 
back,  the  war  was  successfully  terminated  about 
a.  d.  184,  Commodus  was  saluted  Jmperaior  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  added  Britamtiau  to  his 
other  titles. 
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820  COMNENUS. 

(Dion  Caw.  lib.  Ixxii.  and  Excerpta  Vaticana,  p. 
121,  ed.  Stun;  Herodian.  i.  10— 55;  Capitolin. 
M.  AurrL  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  ;  and  the  minor 
Roman  historian*.)  [W.  R.] 

COMNE'NA.    TAnna  Comnina.] 

COMNE'NUS,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  By- 
zantine family,  which  in  all  probability  was  of 
Italian  origin,  and  migrated  to  the  East  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  or  his  immediate 
successors.  Several  of  the  other  great  Byzantine 
families  were  likewise  of  Italian  origin,  as  for  in- 
stance the  Ducac.  That  the  name  Comnenus  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  in  early  times,  is  proved  by 
an  inscription  on  a  marble  discovered  in  the  walls 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sccundus,  at  Ameria  in  Italy, 
and  which  stands  thus 

L.  COMNENO.  o.  L.  FELICI. 
COMNENAE.  o  I*  NYMPHE. 
ET.  COMNENO.  0-  L.  FELIONI. 
C.  SERVILIO.  ALBANO. 

Six  emperors  of  the  East,— Isaac  I.,  Alexis  I-, 
Calo-Joannes  (John  II.),  Manuel  I.,  Alexis  II., 
and  Andronicus  I., — all  the  emperors  of  Trebizond, 
and  a  vast  number  of  generals,  statesmen,  and 
authors,  were  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
Comneni ;  but  while  almost  all  of  them  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  choicest  natural  gifts  both  of  I  with  a  brief  account  of  each  individual  of  iu 

Manuel,  Nicephorns 
Praefectus  totius  Orientis  in  a.  d.  Protospatharins;  praefect  of  Aspracania  (Media 
976,  under  the  emperor  Basil  II.;  in  1016 ;  blinded  in  1026  by  order  of  the  empesm  Co- 
died  before  1025.  stantine  IX. ;  time  of  death  uncertain ;  no  i&tac 
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mind  and  of  body,  many  of  them  were  notTrinii 
for  a  laxity  of  morals,  in  which  they  were  ejeposd 
by  none  of  their  frivolous  countrymen.  Icsentl 
families,  such  as  the  Ducae,  the  AngeH,  tk«  Ps- 
laeologi,  several  royal  houses  in  Europe,  and  even 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  sultans  in  Tuiey, 
boasted,  and  still  boast,  of  being  descended  fro 
the  Comneni ;  and  down  to  this  very  day  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  noble  family  in  France  to  be  camtt 
by  descent  to  the  name  of  Princes  de  Comntue  ban 
attracted  the  attention  of  historians  of  repute  A 
history  of  that  family  would  be  a  most  vahshi* 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek*  donag 
the  middle  ages.  When  the  Comneni  first  beaax 
known  in  history,  in  the  tenth  century,  they  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  nobility  in  Asia,  and  ther 
family  seat  was  at  Castamone,  a  town  in  Pa?tLi- 
gonia,  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  Alexia  Cannes**, 
afterwards  emperor,  visited  the  palace  of  his  loca- 
tors during  the  reign  of  Michael  VII.  Ducas  Pin- 
pinaces.    Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  centcrr 
two  Comneni,  Manuel  and  Nicephorns,  becscf 
conspicuous,  who  were  probably  brothers,  and  wi? 
are  generally  called  the  ancestors  of  the  Comr*-m 
family.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  genestar/ 
of  this  family,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced, 


1.  Isaac  I.,  Emperor  [Isaacuk  I.]  ;  died  probably 
in  1061 ;  married  Aicatherina,  or  Catherine, 
daughter  of  either  Samuel  or  John  Wladislaus, 
kings  of  Bulgaria. 

r  1 


1.  Manuel,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known ; 
died  young,  before 
1059. 


2.  Maria,  retired  with 
her  mother  into  the 
convent  of  Myri- 
after  1059. 


2.  Joannes  Curopalata, 
Magnus  Domesticus, 
died  shortly  after 
1067;  married  Anna 
Dalassena,  daughter 
of  Alexis  Charon, 
praefect  of  the  By- 
zantine part  of  Italy. 


a.  A 


da^Awr. 


mam**!  ate 

IX)C«ir:U», 

pruLablv 


1.  Manuel,  born 
before  1048  ; 
Protoproedrus, 
Protostrator, 
Curopalata,  a 
great  general; 
taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks 
in  1069;  soon 
restored  to 
liberty ;  died 
shortly  after 
1069,  in 
Bithynia. 


,-" 

Sebaato- 
crator. 
Seebe- 
lotc,  I. 
3.  Alexis, 
Kinperor. 
See  be- 
low, II. 


4.  Adrian,  Pro- 
tosebastus, 
Magnus  Do- 
mesticus Occi- 
dentis  ;  marr. 
Zoe,  youngest 
daugh.  of  the 
Emperor  Con- 
stantine XI. 
Duca*,  and 
Eudoxia  Da- 
lassena ;  left 
issue,  of  whom 
nothing  is 


I 


I 


I 


5.  Nicephor-  6.  Maria,  7.  Eudoxia, 
us,Sebastus, 


Magnus 
Drungarius; 
killed  in  a 
battle  with 
the  Scy- 
thians, in 
1089. 


married 
Michael 
Taronita, 
Pro  tose  Vas- 
tus, Proto- 


ir.;irried  Ni- 
cepborus 


8. 

nuim^d  either 


Panhypcr- 
sebastus,  a 
Syrian 
noble. 


their  descen- 
dants receiv- 
ed among  the 
Spanish  no- 
biUty  to- 
wards the 
end  of  the 
sixteenth 
century. 


prohaVv 
Leo,  both*** 
of  the  eacp*** 
IiouLa.osss 
jtreaea.  L«owu 
killed  in  1«. 
rhcodc1?* 


convent  «f 


Daughter,  married  a  descendant 
of  the  emperor  Nicephorns 
Botaniatcs. 


Daughter,  married  Gregorius  Pacurianuv 
Sebastus,  son  of  Pacurianua,  Magnv 
Domesticus 


From  above.    I.  Isaac, 
the  excellent  elder  brother  of  Alexis  I.,  died  before  1118,  in  a  convent  to  which  be  retired 
married  Irene,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  Alani,  and  a  relative  of  Maria,  wife  of 
VII.  Ducas  Parapinaces,  and,  after  his  death,  of  the  emperor  ~~ 
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1.  Joannes, 
Duke  of 
Dyrra- 
chium 
before 
1106; 


2.  Alexis, 
Dake  of 
Dyrra- 
cbiuta 
after 
1106. 


4.  Adrian, 
Sebastus, 
took  orders; 
died  as  arch' 
bishop  of 
Bulgaria. 


I 


5.  Daughter,  was 
destined  to 
marry  Gro- 
gorius  Gabra, 
Duke  ofTre- 
bizond. 


I 


6.  Other  children,  viz. 
Nicephorus,  Manuel, 
Stephanas,  Joannes, 
1  K.mc,  and  Paul, 
whose  parentage  is 
not  well  established. 


3.  Con stan tine, 
Sebastus,  Duke 
of  Berrhooa, 
Magnus  Drun- 
garius(?);  alive 
in  1U4  (?). 

treacherously 

seized  Hugo,  Count  of  Vermandois,  third  son  of  king  Henry  I.  of  France,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
first  crusade ;  Praefectus  Sacri  Cubiculi  under  the  emperor  Calo-Joannes ;  was  destined  to  marry  a 
relative  of  Henry  III.,  emperor  of  Germany ;  death  unknown. 

From  above.    II.  Alexis  I.,  Emperor  [Albxis  I.], 
probably  in  1048 ;  began  to  reign  in  1081 ;  died  in  1118;  married  1.  a  daughter  of  Argyrus,  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Argyri ;  2.  Irene,  daughter  of  Andronicus  Ducas,  the  brother  of  Constantino  X.  Ducas. 


I 

1.  Cal<>-Jaannes  (Jo- 
annes II.),  Emperor 
[Calo-Joannks]  ; 
bom  in  1088  ;  ob- 
tained the  throne  in 
1118;  died  in  1143; 
married  Irene,  dau. 
of  Wladislaus  IL, 
the  Saint,  king  of 
Hungary. 

I  


I 

2.  Andro- 
nicus 
Sebmto- 
crator; 


married  j 
issue  un- 


3.  Isaac  Se- 
bastocrator, 
father  of  An- 
dronicus I, 
founder  of  the 
branch  of  the 
Comneni  of 
Trebizond. 

V. 


4.  Anna 
[Anna 
Comnc- 
na],  born 
in  1083; 
died  after 
1137; 
marr.  Ni- 
cephorus 
Bryennius 


5.  Maria,  bora 
in  1085;  mar- 
ried Gregorius 
Gabra,  duke  of 
Trebizond, 
whose  descend- 
ants fled  to 
Fiance  after 
the  capture  of 
Constantinople 


I 

6.  Eudoxia, 
married 
Constan- 
tino Ja- 
sita  ;  ill- 
treated ; 
retired  to 
a  convent. 

in  1453. 


I 

7.  Theodo- 
ra, marr. 
Constan- 
tine  An- 
gelus  the 
founder  of 
the  family 
of  the 
Angeli. 


I.  Alexis,  titular  Emperor,  born  in  1 106,  in  Mace- 
donia; died  before  his  father,  probably  in  1142, 
at  Attalia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia;  his  wife, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  survived  him. 

A  daughter,   married  Alexis  Protostratus,  son  of 
Joannes  Axnch,  or  Axuchus,  the  excellent  Turkish 
of  the  i 


I.  Joannes,  Protoves- 
tiarius,  Protosebastus 
under  the  emperor 
Manuel;  killed  about 
1)74,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Turks; 
well  known  to  the 
Latins  in  Syria  and 
Palestine ; 
known. 


l.AlexiT 


 J  

2.  Alexis,  I'rotostrator, 

Protovestiarius,  Proto- 
sebastus ;  governed  the 
empire  for  the  minor, 
Alexis  1 1.;  hit  arrogance 
insupportable  to  many 
of  the  Greek  nobles, 
who  declared  for  Andro- 
nicus Comnenus ;  blind- 
ed and  castrated  by  An- 


I 

2.  Andronicus,  Sehastocrator ; 
died  shortly  after  his  bro- 
ther Alexis,  and  likewise 
before  his  father ;  his  wife 
was  Irene,  at  whose  per- 
suasion Constantino  Ma- 
ins poetical 


I 


Further 
issue,  «m 
bdowlll. 


I 

3.  Maria, 
married 

1.  Theodore 
Dasiota  ; 

2.  Joannes 


Theodora 
(Calusina), 
the  haughty 
concubine  of 
the  emperor 
Manuel,  by 
whom  she  had 


6.  Eudoxia;  first 
husband  un- 
known ;  after  his 
death  concubine 
of  Andronicus 
Comnenus,  after- 
wards emperor ; 
2.  Mich.  Gabra, 
about  1173. 


3. 


2.  Maria!    ~  "  ' 
married  in 
1164,  but  not  in  1167  as 
1176,  2.  Balianode 


in  1183. 

I 


says  Amaury  or 
u  Italian  noble. 


Amalric  L,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and,  after  his  death. 


III. 


of  the 


CaukJoannka. 


3.  Isaac 'sebastoerator, 
deprived  of  the  suc- 
cession by  his  father; 
on  good  terms  with  his 
younger  brother,  the 
emperor  Manuel ;  wife 
unknown. 

I 


4.  Manuel, 
Emperor. 
See  Mow, 
IV. 


5.  Maria, 
twin  sister 
of  Alexis ; 
married  Ro- 
ger, Prince 
of  Capua, 
Caesar. 


I 

6.  A  daughter, 
married  Stepha- 
nusContostepha- 
nus,  who  was 
killed  in  the  siege 
of  Corey  ra,  about 
1160. 


7.  A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Theodore 
Vatatzes, 
Dux. 
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I 


I  I. 

].  Theodora,    married  2.  Maria, 

Baldwin  III.,   king  married 

of  Jerusalem;  after  his  Stephen, 

death  concubine  of  An-  prince  of 

dronicus  Comnenua,  of-  Hun- 

terwards  emperor.  gary. 


3.  A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Constan- 
tine  Ma- 


I 

4.  A  daughter,  married 
probably  a  Docas,  whose 
son  Isaac  became  inde- 
pendent master  of  Cy- 
prus, and  styled  himself 
emperor. 


I 

5.  Eodoxia, 
married 
•  French 


IV.  Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannes.    Manuel,  Emperor  [Manurl]  ; 
born  about  11*20,  began  to  reign  1143,  died  1180 ;  married 
1.  Bertha  (in  1143),  afterwards  called  Irene,  daughter  of  Berengar,  Count  of  Sulzbach,  and  niece  of 
Konrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  about  1158;   2.  Maria,  afterwards  called  Xene, 
danghter  of  Raymond,  prince  of  Aiitioch;  put  to  death  by  Andronicua  I.  in  1183  ;  3. 

(Cal,>ai0a)'  |  

I 


1.  Maria,  betrothed  to 
Bela,  prince  of  Hungary ; 
married,  in  1180,  Ray- 
ner,  2nd  son  of  William, 
marquis  of  Monteferrato, 
called  Alexis,  afterwards 
Caesar ;  both  put  to 
by  Andronicua  I. 


I 


i 


2.  A       3.  Alexis  II.,  Emperor 
daugh-    [Alkxis  II.];  born 
ter  ;        1167;  began  to  reiffn 
died       1 180;  married,  in  1179, 
young.     Anna,  or  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  VII.,  king 
of  France;  pnt  to  death 
by  Andronicua  I.  in 
1183. 

(See  Da  Cange,  Familiae 


4.  Alexis,  illegitimate,  Sehastocnttor ; 
married  Irene,  natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicua I.  Comnenua  and  Theodora 
Comncna;  destined  to  succeed  Andro- 
nicua  I„  by  whom  he  waa  afterwards 
blinded  for  conspiracy  ;  though  blind, 
created  Cwanr  by  Ixaac  II. ;  for  some 
time  a  monk  ;  n  learned  und  highly  gifted 
man,  of  whom  no  issue  is  ' 
pp.  169—189.) 


From  above.    V.  Issue  of  Isaac  Srbastocrator,  founder  of  the  Imperial  branch  of  the  Comkrni  or 

Trkbizond. 

The  history  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebisond  was  almost  entirely  unknown  till  the  publication  of  Pro- 
fessor Fallmerayer's  Gachkhte  des  Kaimrthumt  von  Trapezunt,  one  of  the  most  important  historical 
productions  of  oar  days.  The  accounts  which  Du  Cange  and  Gibbon  give  of  these  emperors  is  in  many 
respects  quite  erroneous ;  but  these  writers  are  to  be  excused,  since  they  could  not  a  rail  themselves  of 
several  Oriental  works  perused  by  Fallmerayer,  and  especially  of  two  Greek  MSS.  which  the  German 
professor  discovered  at  Venice,  viz.,  A  Chronicle  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Trebisond,  by  Panaretua,  and 
a  work  on  Trebisond  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bessarion.  It  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  plan 
of  the  present  work  to  give  the  lives  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebisond,  but  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  give  at  least  their  genealogy,  and  thus  to  assist  those  who  should  wish  to  investigate  the  history  and 
tragical  fall  (in  1  462)  of  the  fast  independent  remnant  of  Greek  and  Roman  power.  As  there  are  no 
genealogical  tables  in  Fallraerayer's  work,  the  writer  has  brought  together  all  his  separate  a  Litem  ants 
respecting  the  genealogy  of  the  family,  and  the  following  genealogical  table  of  the  Comneni  of  Trebizond 
is  thus  the  first  that  has  yet  been  printed. 

V.  Isaac  Sebastocrator,  Caesar, 
third  son  of  Alexis  I.,  and  third  brother  and  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannea. 
In  consequence  of  some  slanders  against  his  character,  he  fled  to  the  Saltan  of  Iconium,  with  bit  son 
Joannes,  returned,  enjoyed  again  the  confidence  of  Calo-Joannes,  lost  it  once  more,  was  imprisoned, 
but  released  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  died  in  possession  of  the  highest  civil  and  military  honours, 
leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  moat  virtuous  and  able  men  of  his  time. 
Died  after  1 143.  |  

T~  f 


I  

J .  Joannes ; 

returned  from  Iconium,  whither  he  had  fled  with  his  father; 
but,  for  some  insult  shewn  to  him,  abandoned  the  Greeks 
for  ever,  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  settled  at  Ico- 
nium, and  married  Camero  (?),  daughter  of  Sultan  Mazuthi 
(Mesud  I);  called  by  the  Turks-Seljuks  Zelebis(Chelebi), 
that  is,  w  the  Nobleman.*1  This  Joannes,  as  was  said  by 
Mohammed  II.,  sultan  of  the  Turks-Osmanlis,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  and  repeated  by  most  of  the  Turkish 
historians,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sultans  of  Turkey, 
leaving  issue,  viz.        Soliman  Shah. 

Ert6ghruL 

Osman, 

the  well-known  founder  of  the  present  reigning  dynasty 
in  Turkey.   These  three  persons  are  all  historical,  but  tL 
de*cent  from  John  Comncnus  is  more  than  doubtfuL 


2.  Andronicua,  Emperor 
[Andronicus  I.];  bora 
about  1112;  began  to 
reign  1182 — 3;  put  to 
death  1 1 85  ;  married 
1.  name  unknown  ;  2. 
Theodora  Comnena,  con- 
cubine ;  3.  Philippa, 
daughter  of  Raymond, 
prince  of  Antiodi,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  III, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
cubine ( wife  ?)  ;  4.  An- 
na or  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Louis  VI L,  king  of 
France,  and  widow  of 
the  emperor  Alexis  II. 

I 


3.  A 

Isaac; 
put  to  death 
by  Isaac  11. 
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J.  Manet  Sebastocrator ; 
opposed  the  cruel  policy  of 
his  father;  put  to  death 
by   Isaac  II.  Angelus ; 


I 


2.  Joannes ;  bom  in  prison* 
about  1166;  destined  to 
succeed  his  father ;  put  to 
death  by  Isaac  II.  An- 
gelus, in  1186. 


I  I.  I 

3.  Maria.     5.  Alexis,  and  6.  Irene; 

4.  Thorn  or.       both  illegitimate.  Irene 

married  Alexis,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel. 


1.  A  daughter;  married 
Andronicus  I.  Oidon  Cora- 
nenus(II.),#  Emperor,  of 
unknown  parentage,  who 
succeeded  Alexis  I.,  and 
reigned  13  years;  died 
probably  in  1233. 


2.  (III.)  Joannes  I.  Axuchus,  Em- 
peror; succeeded  Andronicus  I. 
probably  in  1235 ;  reigned  3  years; 
died  probably  in  1238. 

I 

(IV.)  Joannicus;  Em  p.  sncc.  hisfather 
probably  in  1238  ;  confined  in  a 
convent  shortly  afterwards  by  his 


1.  Alexis  L,  first  Emperor  op  Trrbeoxd  ;  bom  1182;  car- 
ried witli  his  younger  brother,  by  their  aunt  Thamar,  to  Trebi- 
xond, thence  to  the  Caucasus ;  conquered  Trebixond  and  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  in  1204  ;  emperor  in  the  same  year;  died 
in  1222 ;  married  Theodora. 


2.  David,  a  great  general ; 
his  brother's  chief  sup- 
port ;  died  without  issue, 
probably  in  1215. 


I 

3.  (V.)  Manuel  I.,  Emperor  ; 
succ  his  nephew  Joannicus, 
probably  in  1238 ;  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongols ; 
reigned  25  years;  died 
March,  12G3 ;  marr.  1.  Anna 
Xylaloe ;  2.  Irene ;  3.  Prin- 
cess of  Iberia. 


1.  (VI.)  Andronicus  1 1. 
Emperor,  succeeded 
his  father  Manuel  in 
1263 ;  reigned  three 
Years ;  died  probably 
in  1266. 


2.  (VII.)  George,  Em- 
peror, succeeded  his 
brother  Andronicus 
II.  probably  in  1266; 
reigned  1 4  years ;  died 
probably  in  1280. 


I 

Emperor,     4.  Thee- 


r 


1.  (IX.)  Alexis  IL,  Emp. ;  bom  in  1283 ;  succ.  his  father  Joannes 
II.  in  1207  or  1298 ;  died  in  1330  ;  married  a  princess  of  Iberia 

I 


3.  (VIII.)  Joannes  IL,  imi^iw, 
succeeded  his  brother  George,  pro- 
bably in  1280 ;  reigned  18  years ; 
died  in  1297  or  1298 ;  married,  in 
1282,  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Michael 
Palaeologm,  emperor  of  Comaatinople. 

Micf 


1.  (X.)  Andronicus 
III.,  Emp.;  succ 
his  father  Alexia 
II.  in  1330;  reign- 
ed 20  months. 

(XI.)  Manuel  II., 
Emp.  eight  years 
old ;  succ.  h  is  father 
Andronicus  III. ; 
deposed  in  1333 
by  his  uncle  Ba- 


I 


2.  (XII.)  Basil  I.  Emp.; 
sent  to  Constantinople  ; 


J. 


nephew  Manuel  II.  in 
1333  ;  died  in  1340  ; 
married,  1 , 1  rene(  X 1 1 1 . ) 
natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus II.,  emperor  of 
Constantinople ;  repudi- 
ated soon  afterwards  ;  seixed  the  crown  in 
1340 ;  reigned  15  months ;  deposed  and  sent 
to  Constantinople  by  Anna(XIV.);  2.  Irene, 
a  lady  of  Trebixond,  by  whom  he  had  issue 


3.  (XIV.)  Anna; 
first  a  nun,  then 
queen  of  Itncrc- 
thia ;  wrested 
the  crown  from 
Irene  in  1341 ; 
strangled  by  Jo- 
annes II  I.(XV) 


2.  (XVI.)  Michael  8.  George. 
Emp.;  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  fruitless  attempt  to 
seixe  the  crown  ;  imprisoned  ; 
succeeded  his  son  Joannes  III. 
in  March,  1334  ;  deposed  and 
confined  in  a  convent,  in  De- 
cember, 1349. 

(XV.)  Joannes  III.,  Emp.;  born 
about  1 322 ;  wrested  the  crown 
from  the  empress  Amu  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 342  ;  confined  in  a 
convent  in  March  1344  by  the 
nobles  who  put  his  father  Mi- 
chael on  the 


I 

1.  (XVII.)  Alexis  III.  Joannes,  Emp.; 
born  1338 ;  succeeded  Michael  in  1349 ; 
died  1390(?);  married  Theodora  Canta- 
cuxena ;  humbled  by  the  Genoese ;  under 
him  bred  Panaretu,  mention* 

I 


I 


3.  Mana,  married  in 
1351  Kutlu  Bey, 
chief  of  the  White 
Horde. 


I 

4.  Theodora,  mar- 
ried in  1357  Haj- 
Emir,  chief  of 
Chalybia. 


The 


indicate  the  order  in  which  the  members  of  the  family 


to  the 


CONCOLERUS. 


CONCORDIA. 


I 


I 

1.  (XVIII.)  Manuel,  Emperor, 
born  1304,  Caesar  1376  ;  suc- 
ceeded  his  either  1390  (?) ; 
submitted  to  Timur ;  died 
1 4 1*2 ;  married  Eudoxia,  daugh- 
ter of  David,  king  of  Georgia. 

I 

(XIX.)  Alexis  IV,  Emperor ;  succeeded  his  father  in 
married  a  Cantncuzenian  princess. 

I   


I.  Eudoxia,  married  Ja- 
tines  or  Zetines,  a  Turkish 
emir,  and  after  his  death 
John  V.  Palaeologua, 
Emperor  i 
nople. 


1412; 


I 

3.  Anna, 
married 
BagratVL, 
of 


4.  A  daughter. 

married  Tahar- 
tan  or  Zahra- 
tan,  emir  of 


1445  and  1449  ; 


(XX.)  1.  Joanne* 
I V.  (Calo-  Joannes), 
Em  p.;  deposed  and 
killed  his  father 
between  1445  and 
1449;  paid  tribute 
to  the  Turks;  died 
1458  ;  married  a 
daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Ibc- 


2.  Alexander, 
married  a 
daughter  of 
Gatteluui, 
prince  of 
Lesbos. 

I 

A  Son,  whose 
life  was  spared 
bvMo 
II. 


4.  Maria, 
married 

JohnVlI. 
l'alaeolo- 


gus,  em- 
peror of 
Constan- 


5.  A  daughter 
married  a  Tur- 
koman emir  in 
Persia. 

6.  A  daughter; 
married  George 


3.  (XXII.)  David,  the  last 
Emperor  of  Trebizond;  seized 
the  crown  from  his  nephew 
Alexis  V.  in  1458  ;  married 

1.  Maria  Theodora,  of  the 
house  of  the  Theodori,  princes 
of  Gothia  in  the  Crimea  ; 

2.  Helena  (Irene),  daughter 
of  Matthaeus,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  VI.  Cantacnsenus,  emperor  of  Constantino- 
ple; deposed  by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1462;  exiled  with 
his  family  to  Scrres,  near  Adrianople  ;  put  to  death  with  nearly 
all  his  children  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  probably  in  1466. 


(XXI.)  1.  Alexis  V„  born  1454  ;  succeeded 
his  father  1458  ;  deposed  in  the  same  year 
bv  his  uncle  David  ;  put  to  death  by 
Sultan  Mohammed  II.  after  1462. 


I 

2.  A  daughter, 
married  Nicolo 
Crespo,  duke  of 
the  Archipelago. 


.1 

3.  Catharina,  married 
Usun  Hasan,  Emir  of 
Diyarbekr,  Sultan  of 


i  1  :  1 — ~ 

1  — 7.  Seven  sons,  put  to  8.  George,  the  youngest ;  said  to  have  adopted  9.  Anna,  her  life  was 
death  with  their  father  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  his  life  was  spared  ;  she  married  a 
at  Adrianople.  spared,  but  his  (ate  is  doubtful  Tnrkish  chief. 

A  branch  of  the  Comnenian  family  became  ex- 1  CONCOLITA'NUS  (KoysroAfc-aroi),  a  king  of 
tinct  at  Rome  in  1551  ;  another  branch  flourished  ]  the  Gallic  people  called  Gaesati,  and  colleague  of 

Ancroi'stus,  together  with  whom 


in  Savoy,  aad  became  extinct  in  1784.  Demetrius 
Comncnus,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  whose 
descendants  arc  still  alive,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Nicephorus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
last  emperor  of  Vrebizond,  David,  whose  life,  ac- 
cording to  him  *as  spared  by  Mohammed,  and 
his  parentage  and  name  were  recognised  by  letters- 
patent  of  Louis  XVI.,  king  of  France.  But  his 
claims  will  hardly  stand  a  critical  examination, 
notwithstanding  many  so-called  authentic  docu- 
ments which  he  published  in  a  rather  curious 
work,  **  Prvcis  historique  de  la  Maison  Imperiale 
des  Comnt-ncs,  avec  Filiation  directe  et  reconnue 
par  Lettrea-  Patentes  du  Roi  du  mois  d'AvriL,  1782, 
depuis  David,  dernier  empereur  de  Trebuonde, 
jusqu'  a  Demetrius  Comncne,"  Amsterdam,  1784, 
8vo.  (Fallraerayer,  Gackiehie  des  KuisertJuims  von 
TrapeiunL)  [W.  P.] 

COMUS  (Ks»M«t),  occurs  in  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  as  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy.  He 
was  represented  as  a  winged  youth,  and  Philo- 
stratus  (Icon.  i.  2)  describes  him  as  he  appeared  in 
a  painting,  drunk  and  languid  after  a  repast,  his 
head  sunk  on  his  breast;  he  was  slumbering  in 
a  standing  attitude,  and  his  legs  were  crossed. 
(Hirt,  Mt/tkol.  BVderb.  ii.  p.  224.)         [L.  S.] 

CONCO'LERUS  ( Koyit6\«pos  \  the  Greek 
name  of  Sardanapalus.  (Polyb.  I'ragm.  ix.)  Other 
forms  of  the  name  are  Kovo<rKoyic6\opos  (see  Suid. 
*.  v.)  and  Quioffitoyrikipoi.  [E.  E.J 


collcagu 
he  made  war 

against  the  Romans,  b.  c  225.  f  Ankkobstik.] 
In  the  battle  in  which  they  were  defeated,  Conco- 
litanus  was  taken  prisoner.  (Polvb.  ii.  31.)  [E.  E.J 
CONCO'HDIA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  personi- 
fication of  concord.  She  had  several  temples  at 
Rome,  and  one  was  built  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Furius  Camillas,  who  vowed  and  built  it  in  com- 
memoration of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians.  (Plut.  Cam.  42  ;  Ov.  Fast  i. 
639.)  This  temple,  in  which  frequent  meetings  of 
the  senate  were  held,  but  which  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  decay,  was  restored  by  Li  via,  the  wife 
of  Augustus,  and  was  consecrated  by  her  son, 
Tiberius,  a.  d.  9,  after  his  victory  over  the  Panno- 
nians.  (Suet.  Tib.  20;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  17.)  In  tbc 
reign  of  Cons  tan  tine  and  Maxentins,  the  temple 
was  burnt  down,  but  was  again  restored.  A  second, 
temple  of  Concordia  was  built  by  Cn.  Flavius  on 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Li v.  ix.  46,  xJ 
1 9 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  6),  and  a  third 
by  L.  Manlius  during  a  seditious 
his  troops  in  Gaul,  and  was  afterwards  erected  an 
the  Capitoline  hill.  (Liv.  xxii.  33.)  Concordia  is 
represented  on  several  coins  as  a  matron,  sometimes 
standing  and  sometimes  sitting,  and  holding  in  her 
left  liand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  either  an 
olive  branch  or  a  patera.  (Comp.  Ov.  Fast,  vi.  91 ; 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73,  cd.  Mil  Her ;  Cic.  de  Sat.  Dtor. 
ii.  23 ;  Hirt,  MytkoL  BUderb.  u.  p.  108.)    [L.  S.] 
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CONON. 

CONDTA'NUS,  SEX.  QTJINTI'LIUS,  and 
SfX  QUINTITJUS  MA'XIMUS,  two  bro- 
thers remarkable  for  their  tnntaal  affection,  high 
character,  learning,  military  skill,  and  wealth,  who 
flourished  under  the  Antonines.  They  were  con- 
mis  together  in  a.  D.  151  ;  were  subsequently 
■ioint  governors,  first  of  Achaia,  and  afterwards  of 
Pamvmia;  they  ad dressed  a  joint  epistle  to  M. 
-AnreJias,  to  which  he  gave  a  rescript  (Dig.  38. 
tit  2.  a  16.  §  4) ;  they  wrote  jointlt  a  work  upon 
sericulture  frequently  quoted  in  the  Geoponica ; 
and,  having  been  inseparable  in  life,  were  not 
divided  in  death,  for  they  both  fell  victims  at  the 
vime  time  to  the  cruelty  of  Common! u a,  guiltless  of 
any  crime,  but  open  to  the  suspicion  that,  from 
their  high  none  and  probity,  they  must  have  felt 
disgusted  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and 
eager  for  a  change. 

Six.  Condi  an  us,  son  of  Maximus,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Syria  at  the  period  of  his  father's 
death,  and,  in  anticipation  of  his  own  speedy  de- 
struction, to  have  devised  an  ingenious  trick  for 
^pe.  The  story,  as  told  by  Dion  Cassius,  is 
amusing  and  romantic,  bnt  bears  the  aspect  of  a 
&bfe.  (Laraprid.  Commod.  4,  and  Casaubon's 
wte ;  Dion  Cass,  lxxii.  5,  and  Reimarui's  note  ; 
Philostrat  VU.  Sopkitt.  ii.  1.  §  1 1 ;  Need  ham.  Pro- 
t«*m.  ad  Ompmtas,  Cantab.  1704.)     [W.  R.] 

CON  ISA  LI  TS  (KorlffcAoi),  a  daemon,  who  to- 
gether with  Orthanes  and  Tychon  appeared  in  the 
train  of  Priapua.  ( Aristoph.  Ly§.  983  ;  Athen.  x. 
p.  441 ;  Strab.  xiii.  'p.  588 ;  He*ych.  «.  r.)  [L.  S.] 
CO'NIUS  (Kario*),  the  god  who  excites  or 
makes  dust,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  who  hod  an  un- 
covered temple  under  this  name  in  the  arx  of 
Megara.   (Pana  i.  40.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

COSSVS  (KoWoj),  the  son  of  Metrobius,  a 
pUyer  on  the  cithara,  who  taught  Socrates  music. 
(Plat  EuOyd.  pp.  272,  c,  295,  <L,  Mem*,  p.  235, 
t. ;  Cic.  adFam.  ix.  22.)  This  Connus  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  flute-player  Connas,  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  (Equii.  532),  who  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Scholiast,  very  poor,  although  he  had 
pained  several  victories  in  the  Olympic  games. 
Whether  the  proverb  mentioned  by  Suidas,  K6rvov 
**  good  for  nothing,"  refers  to  the  same 
person,  is  doubtful. 

CONON  (KoVw).  1.  A  distinguished  Athe- 
nian general,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c 
Jo  413,  he  was  stationed  in  command  of  a  fleet  off 
Naspactus,  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from  send- 
ing succours  to  the  Syracusans.  In  an  en  imminent 
which  ensued  neither  side  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. (Thuc  vii.  31.)  In  410,  according  to  Dio- 
doros  (xiii.  48),  he  was  strategua,  and  was  sent  to 
Corcyra  to  protect  the  Athenian  interests  in  that 
quarter,  when  Corcyra  became  the  scene  of  another 
inaasacre.  In  409,  he  was  elected  strategua  with 
Akibiadea  and  Thrasybulns  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  4.  $  10), 
and  again  in  406  was  made  the  first  of  the  ten 
generals  chosen  to  supersede  Akibiadea.  (Xen. 
Hell.  L  5.  §  16;  Diod.  xiii.  74.)  For  an  account 
~>f  the  operations  which  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
n  Mytilene,  of  his  blockade  by  CalUcratidas,  and 
he  victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Arginusae  by  which 
>e  was  delivered,  see  Xen.  Hell.  i.  6 ;  Diod.  xiiL 
7 — 79,  97,  Stc  When  all  his  colleagues  were 
! '■posed,  Conon  retained  his  command.  (Xen. 
'M.  vii.  1.) 
When  the  Athenian  fleet  was  surprised  by  Ly- 
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Kinder  at  Aegos-Potami  (b.  c  405),  Conon  alone 
of  the  generals  was  on  his  guard.  He  escaped 
with  eight  ships,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Cyprus, 
which  was  governed  by  his  friend  Kvagoras.  (Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  1.  §  20,  Ac.;  Diod.  xiii.  106;  Corn.  Nep. 
Cotton,  1 — 3.)  Here  he  remained  for  some  years, 
till  the  war  which  the  Spartans  commenced  against 
the  Persians  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  serving 
his  country.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing the  accounts  which  we  have  left  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. He  appears  to  have  connected  himself 
with  Pbarnabaxus  (Corn.  Nep.  Com.  2),  and  it  was 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xiv.  39)  and  Justin  (vi.  1 ),  that  be  was 
appointed  by  the  Persian  king  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  a  c.  397.  From  Ctesias  (Pert.  63)  it 
would  appear,  that  Conon  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  Persian  court  while  at  Salamis,  and 
Ctesias  was  sent  down  to  him  with  a  letter  em- 
powering him  to  raise  a  fleet  at  the  expense  of  the 
Persian  treasury,  and  to  act  as  admiral  under 
Phamabazus.  He  was  first  attacked,  though 
without  success,  by  Pharax,  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  while  lying  at  Caunus,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  in  detaching  Rhodes  from  the  Spartan 
alliance.  (Diod.  xiv.  79.)  Though  he  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  the  want  of  supplies 
kept  him  inactive.  (Isocr.  Paneg.  c  39.)  He 
therefore  made  a  journey  to  the  Persian  court  in 
395.  The  king  granted  him  all  that  he  want- 
ed, and  at  his  request  appointed  Phamabazus 
as  his  colleague.  (Diod.  xiv.  81  ;  Isocr.  Paneg. 
c  39  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Con.  2 — 4  ;  Justin,  vi.  2.)  In 
B.  c  394,  they  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pi- 
sander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidua.  (Xen. 
IML  iv.  3.  §  10,  Ac;  Diod.  xiv.  83 ;  Corn.  Nep. 
Con.  4.)  Phamabazus  and  Conon  now  cruised 
about  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  ex- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  the  mari- 
time towns,  and  won  over  the  inhabitants  by 
assurances  of  freedom  from  foreign  garrisons,  (Xen. 
HelL  iv.  8  ;  Diod.  xiv.  84.)  In  the  course  of  the 
winter,  Conon  drew  contributions  from  the  cities  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  in  the  spring  of  393,  in  con- 
junction with  Phamabazus,  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  made  descents  on  various  points,  ravaged 
the  vale  of  the  Pamisus,  and  took  possession  of 
Cythera.  They  then  sailed  to  Corinth,  and 
Phamabazus  having  left  a  subsidy  for  the  states  in 
alliance  apiinst  Sparta,  made  preparations  for  re- 
turning home,  Conon  with  his  sanction  proceeded 
to  Athens  f°r  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  long 
walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Peiraceus.  He  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  crews  great  prog  re  as  was  in  a  short 
time  made  towards  the  restoration  of  the  walls. 
(Xen.  HelL  iv.  8.  §  7,  Ac ;  Diod.  xiv.  84,  85; 
Pans.  i.  2  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Com.  4 ;  Dem.  m  JjrpL 
p.  478 ;  Athen.  i.  5,  p.  3.)  When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribazus,  Conon 
with  some  others  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antalcidas,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribazus.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv. 
8.  §  16  ;  Diod.  xiv.  85 ;  Com.  Nep.  Co*.  5.)  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Isocr. 
Paneg.  c  41  ;  Diod.  xv.  43 ;  Com.  Nep.  I.e.)  But 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  he  escaped 
to  Cyprus.  He  had  property  in  this  island,  and 
on  his  death  left  behind  him  a  considerable  fortune, 
part  of  which  was  bequeathed  to  different  reiationa 
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and  templet,  and  the  remainder  to  his  un  Timo-  I  Callimachus  translated  by  Catullus  (brvii.  de  Coma 

Berenices) ;  a  fragment  of  the  original  is  preserved 
byTheon  in  hi*  Scholia  on  Aratus.  (Phamom,  146; 
see  alio  Hyginua,  Poet.  Adron.  ii.  24.)  Bat  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  constellation  was  really 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomers.  The 
strongest  evidence  which  remains  to  as  of  Conon 's 
mathematical  genius  consists  in  the  admiration 
with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Archimedes.  See 
his  prefaces  fa  the  treatises  on  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Parabola  and  on  Spirals.  [W.  F.  D.] 

CONOSTAULUS  BKSTES.  f  Bectxs.1 
CONO'NEUS(Ko»W0.»Tamitine,  is  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (Annib.  32)  as  the  person  who 
betrayed  Tarentom  to  the  Romans  in  a.  c  213. 
(Comp.  Frontin.  Strateg.  iii.  3.  §  6,  where  Ouden- 
dorp  has  restored  this  name  from  Appian.)  Palv- 
bius  (viiL  19,  dec.)  and  Livy  (xxy.  8,  4c)  aay, 
that  Philemenus  and  Nicon  were  the  leaders  of 
the  conspiracy  v  but  Schwcighauscr  remarks  (ad 
App.  L  &),  that  as  Perron  was  the  cognomen  of 
Nicon  (see  Liv.  xxvi.  39),  so  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  infer  that  Cononens  was  the 
cognomen  of  Philemenus.  [Philkmknus.] 


theus.  (Lys.  ds  Arid.  Bon.  p.  638,  ed.  Reiske; 
Corn.  Nep.  I.e.)  His  tomb  and  that  of  his  son,  in 
the  Cerameicus,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Pausaniaa.  (L  29.  §  15.) 

2.  Son  of  Timotheus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. On  the  death  of  Timotheus  nine-tenths 
of  the  fines  which  had  been  imposed  on  him  were 
remitted,  and  Conon  was  allowed  to  discharge  the 
remainder  in  the  form  of  a  donation  for  the  repair 
of  the  long  walls.  (Corn.  Nep.  Tim.  4.)  He  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians,  together  with  Phocion  and 
Clearchus,  to  remonstrate  with  Nicanor  on  his 
seizure  of  Peiraeeus,  &  c  318.  (Diod.  xviii. 
64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CONON,  literary.  1.  A  grammarian  of  the 
age  of  Augustus,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Aiiryijfff ir,  addressed  to  Archelaus  Philopntor,  king 
of  Cappadocia.  It  was  a  collection  of  nfty  narra- 
tives relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period, 
and  especially  the  foundation  of  colonies.  An 
epitome  of  the  work  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheca  of  Photins  (Cod.  186),  who  speaks  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  Attic  style,  and  re- 
marks (Cbo*.  189),  that  Nicolaus  Damaacenus  bor- 
rowed much  from  him.  There  arc  separate  editions 
of  this  abstract  in  Gales  Hidor.  Pott.  Script,  p. 
241,  «tc,  Paris,  1675;  by  Tencher,  Lips.  1794 
and  1802;  and  Kanne,  Dotting.  1798. 

Dion  Chry sos torn  (Or.  xviii  torn.  L  p.  480) 
mentions  a  rhetorician  of  this  name,  who  may  pos- 
sibly be  identical  with  the  last. 

2.  A  Conon  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1163),  who  quotes  a  pas- 
sage, ir  rfi  'H/xutAclo,  and  mentions  a  treatise  by 
him,  Ilfpf  r$»  Nrpuitos.  Josephus  (c  Apum.  i. 
23)  also  speaks  of  a  writer  of  this  name. 

3.  Another  Conon,  whether  identical  with  any 
of  those  above-mentioned  or  not  is  uncertain,  is 
mentioned  by  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Am.  vii.  738)  as 
having  written  a  work  on  Italy.  (Fabric.  BiLL 
Graee.  iv.  p.  25 ;  Voss.  de  Hid.  Gr.  pp.  206, 420, 
ed.  Westermann.) 

4.  There  was  a  Christian  writer  of  this  name, 
who  wrote  on  the  resurrection  against  Johannes 
Philoponus.  (Phot.  Cod.  23,  24.)      [C.  P.  M. 

CONON  (KW),  of  Samoa,  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
Philadelphus  and  Euergetes  (b.  c.  283—222),  and 
was  the  friend  and  probably  the  teacher  of  Archi- 
medes, who  survived  him.    None  of  his  works  are 
preserved.    HU  observations  are  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  Qdtrtts  ehrXaswr,  and  in  the  histo- 
rical notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Italy  (Petav.  Uranolog.  p. 
93),  in  which  country  he  teems  to  have  been  cele- 
brated. (See  Virgil's  mention  of  him,  Ed.  iii.  40.) 
According  to  Seneca  (Nat.  Quaed.  vii  3),  he  made 
a  collection  of  the  observations  of  solar  eclipses 
preserved  by  the  Egyptians.    Apollonius  Pergaeus 
(Conic  lib.  iv.  praef.)  mentions  his  attempt  to 
demonstrate  some  propositions  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  points  in  which  two  conic  sections  can  cut 
one  another.  Conon  was  the  inventor  of  the  curve 
called  the  spiral  of  Archimedes  [Archimkdk*]  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with  pro- 
posing the  investigation  of  its  properties  as  a  pro- 
blem to  other  geometers.  (Pappus,  Math.  Coll.  iv. 
Prop.  18.)    He  is  said  to  have  given  the  name 
Coma  Berenices  to  the  constellation    so  called 
[Berwick,  3 J,  on  the  authority  of  an  ode  of 


P.  CONS  A.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  legal  biographers  and  by  writers  who 
have  made  lists  of  jurists  as  VaL  Forsterua,  Rati* 
bus,  GuiL  Orotias,  and  Fabricius,  but  they  give  ns 
authority  for  their  statement.  The  only  authority 
that  we  can  find  for  this  name  is  an  anecdote  ia 
Plutarch's  life  of  Cicero  (c  26),  repeated  in  hi* 
Apophthtgmata.  When  P.  Consa,  an  ignorant  and 
empty  man,  who  held  him&elf  forth  as  a  jurist,  was 
summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  cause,  and.  declared 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  matter 
that  he  was  examined  upon,  Cicero  said  to  him, 
drily,  **  Perhaps  you  think  that  the  question  re- 
lates to  law.*' 

The  reading  of  the  name  in  Plutarch  ia  exceed- 
ingly doubtful,— Publius  may  be  Popilliua,  and 
Consa  may  be  Cains,  Caseins,  or  Cotta.  [J.  T.  Q.] 
CONSENTES  DII,  the  twelve  Etruscan  gods, 
who  formed  the  council  of  Jupiter.   Their  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  ancient  verb  conso,  that 
is,  amsula.    According  to  Seneca  (^*aest  NaL  ii. 
41),  there  was  above  the  Consentes  and  Jupiter  a 
yet  higher  council,  consisting  of  mysterious  and 
nameless  divinities,  whom  Jupiter  consulted  when 
he  intended  to  announce  to  mankind  great  calami- 
ties  or  changes  by  hia  lightnings.   The  Consent** 
Dii  consisted  of  six  male  and  six  female  divinities, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  them ;  it 
is  however  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva,  Summanus, 
Vulcan,  Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Etruscan  theology,  they  ruled  over 
the  world  and  time ;  they  had  come  into  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  a  certain  period  of  the  world, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  cease  to  exist. 
They  were  also  called  by  the  name  of  Complices, 
and  were  probably  a  set  of  divinities  distinct  from 
the  twelve  great  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
(Varro,  R.  R.  i.  1,  ap.  Amob.  adv.  GemL  iii.  40 1 
Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  5.)    [L.  S.J 

P.  CONSE'NTIUS,  the  author  of  a  grammatical 
treatise  "Ars  P.  Consentii  V.  C  de  duabus  parti- 
bus  Orationis,  Nomine  et  Verbo,"  publish** 
nally  by  J.  Sichard  at  Basle,  in  1528,  and 
quently,  in  a  much  more  complete  form,  in  the 
collection  of  Putschius  (Grammaticae  Latin.  Atm> 
torts  Antiq.  4to.  Hannov.  1605), 
to  MSS.  which  enabled 
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writer,  entitled  "Art  de  Barbarism  is  et  Metapla*- 
mia,n  was  recently  discovered  by  Cramer  in  a 
Regensburg  MS.  now  at  Munich,  and  waa  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  in  1817,  by  Buttmann.  It  ia  of 
considerable  value  on  account  of  the  fragments 
quoted  from  lost  productions  and  of  the  view  which 
it  alTords  of  the  state  of  the  language  and  of  gram- 
matical studies  at  the  period  when  it  was  com- 
posed. In  the  **  de  Barbarisrais  "  we  find  a  refer- 
ence to  a  third  easay  on  the  structure  of  periods, 
**  de  Stroctoraram  Ratione,"  which,  if  ever  pub- 
lished, is  no  longer  extant. 

Cousentius  is  commonly  believed  to  have  flou- 
rished at  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  one  or 
other  of  the  following  individuals. 

1.  Cok&sntius,  a  poet  violently  bepraiscd  by 
Sidonina  Apolliruris,  (Carm.  xxiiL,  EpitL  viiL  4.) 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  consul  Jovianns,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  namely 

2.  Cokssntius,  who  rote  to  high  honour  under 
Valentinian  III.,  by  whom  he  was  named  Comes 
Palatii  and  despatched  upon  an  important  mission 
to  Theodosiua.    He  also  had  a  son,  namely 

3.  Consxntius,  who  devoted  himself  to  literary 
leisure  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  rural  life,  and  ia 
celebrated  as  well  as  his  grandfather  by  Sidonius. 

Fabricius  (IMA.  LaL  vol.  iiL  p.  745)  tells  us, 
that  in  some  MSS.  the  grammarian  ia  styled  not 


only 


rtr  duristimus 


the  ordinary  appellation  of 


learned  men  at  that  period,  but  also  quudm  cvnsu- 
iarit  quinqme  acitaimm,  which  might  perhaps  lead 
as  to  identify  him  with  the  second  of  the  above 
personage*.  [  W.  R.J 

CONSETIUS  or  CONSI'VIUS,  the  propa- 
gator, occurs  as  the  surname  of  Janus  and  Ops. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  L  9,  iii.  9 ;  Fest  #.c  Opinta.)  [L.  S.J 

CONSI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  iu 
members  ever  obtained  any  higher  office  in  the 
state  than  the  praetorship,  and  are,  with  once  ex- 
ception, mentioned  only  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic.  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Gullu»% 
Lrsngus^  Xonianus,  and  Poetus,  the  last  two  of 
which  also  occur  on  coins ;  but  as  there  ia  some 
confusion  between  some  of  the  members  of  the 
gens,  an  account  of  all  of  them  is  given  under 
CoNSIDit  s  and  not  under  the  cognomens, 

CONSIDIUS.  1.  Q.  Considius,  tribune  of 
the  pleha,  a.  c.  476,  united  with  his  colleague  T. 
Geonciss  in  bringing  forward  the  agrarian  law 
aprun,  and  also  in  accusing  T.  Menenius  Lonatus, 
the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Fabii  had  perished  at  Cremera 
through  his  neglect.  (Liv.  Ii.  52 ;  Dionys.  ix.  27.) 

2.  CONSIDIUS,  a  farmer  of  the  public  taxes 
(  pnAiicanus),  brought  an  action  against  L.  Sergius 
Orata,  who  was  praetor  in  a.  c.  9H,  on  account  of 
his  illegal  appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  Lu- 
crine  sea.  Grata  was  defended  by  L.  Crassus,  who 
waa  a  friend  of  Considius.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  $  1.) 

3.  I#.  Considius,  conducted,  in  conjunction  with 
i>ex-  Savltius,  a  colony  to  Capua,  which  was  formed 
by  M.  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so-called  tyranni- 
citJe,  in  his  tribunate,  a  c  83.  [Brutus,  No.  20  J 
Coosridias  and  Saitius  are  ridiculed  by  Cicero  for 
the  arrogance  which  they  displayed,  and  for  adling 
themselves  praetors  instead  of  duumvirs.  (Cic  de 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  34.) 

4.  Q»  Considius,  a  senator  and  one  of  the 
is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  integrity  and 


uprightness  as  a  judge  both  in  a  C  70  (in  Verr.  i. 
7)  and  in  a  c  66.  (Pro  Ctuent.  38.)  Considius 
is  spoken  of  as  quite  an  old  man  in  Caesar's  con- 
sulship, a  c  59,  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
when  very  few  senators  came  to  the  house,  on  ono 
occasion,  he  told  Caesar,  that  the  reason  of  their 
absence  was  their  fear  of  his  arms  and  soldiers ; 
and  that  when  Caesar  thereupon  asked  him  why 
he  also  did  not  stop  at  home,  he  replied,  that  old 
age  had  deprived  him  of  all  fear.  (PluL  Cue*.  14; 
Cic.  adAU.iL  24.) 

5.  Q.  Considius,  the  usurer,  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  especially  as  the  anec- 
dote related  of  him  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  which  Cicero  gives  of  the  senator.  It  is 
related  of  this  Considius,  that,  when  in  the  Catili- 
narian  conspiracy,  a  a  63,  the  value  of  all  property 
had  been  so  much  depreciated  that  it  was  impos- 
sible even  for  the  wealthy  to  pay  their  creditors, 
he  did  not  call  in  the  principal  or  interest  of  any 
of  the  sums  due  to  him,  although  he  had  15  mil- 
lions of  sesterces  out  at  interest,  endeavouring  by 
this  indulgence  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
general  alarm.  (VaL  Max.  iv.  8.  §  3;  comp.  Cic 
ad  AU.  L  12.) 

6.  Q.  Considius  Gaixus,  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Q.  Turius  in  B.  c  43,  was  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  4. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  26.) 

7.  P.  Considius,  served  under  Caesar  in  his 
first  campaign  in  Gaul,  a  c  58,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  an  experienced  soldier,  who  had  served  under 
L.  Sulla  and  afterwards  under  M.  Crassus.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  21.) 

8.  M.  Considius  Nonianus,  praetor  in  a  c  52. 
He  is  spoken  of  in  49  as  the  intended  successor  of 
Caesar  in  the  province  of  Nearer  Gaul,  and  he  as- 
sisted Pompey  in  the  same  year  in  conducting  his 
preparations  at  Capua.  (Ascon.  in  Cic  MiL  p.  55, 
ed.  OreUi ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xvl  12,  ad  AtL  viiL  1  l,a) 
The  name  of  C.  Considius  Nonianus  occurs  on 
coins.   (EckhcL  v.  p.  177.) 

9.  C  Considius  Long  us,  propraetor  in  Africa, 
left  his  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in 
order  to  go  to  Rome  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  entrusting  the  government  to  Q.  Liga- 
riua.  (Cic  pro  lAgar.  1 ;  SchoL  Gronov.  in  Liyar. 
p.  414,  ed.  Orelli.)  When  the  civil  war  broke  out 
in  a  C.  49,  Considius  espoused  Pompey's  party, 
and  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  held  Adrumetum 
with  one  legion.  (Caes.  B.  C,  ii  23.)  He  still 
had  possession  of  Adrumetum  two  years  after- 
wards, a  c  47,  when  Caesar  came  into  Africa  ; 
and  when  a  letter  was  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  a 
captive,  Considius  caused  the  unfortunate  bearer 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  said  he  had  brought 
it  from  the  imperator  Caesar,  declaring  at  the  same 
rime  himself,  that  Scipio  was  the  only  imperator  of 
the  Roman  people  at  that  time.  Shortly  after- 
wards Considius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Achilla,  a  free  town  in  Caesar's  interest,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Adrumetum.  We  next 
hear  of  Considius  in  possession  of  the  strongly- 
fortified  town  of  Tisdra;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Scipio  at  Thapsus,  and  when  he  heard  that  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinus  was  advancing  against  the  town, 
he  secretly  withdrew  from  it,  accompanied  by  a 
few  Gaetulians  and  laden  with  money,  intending 
to  fly  into  Maure tenia.  But  he  was  murdered  on 
the  journey  by  the  Gaetulians,  who  coveted  his 

(Hirt.  B.  Afr.  8,  4,  33,  43,  76, 86, 93.) 
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10.  C.  CoNsiDica,  son  of  No.  9,  fell  into  Cae- 
sar's power,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Adru- 
metum  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  B.  c.  47,  and 
was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  (Hirt.  D.  Afr.  89.)  It 
is  supposed  that  he  may  be  the  same  as  the  C. 
Considius  Paetus,  whose  name  occurs  on  coins  ;  but 
this  is  mere  conjecture.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  177.) 

CONSTANS  I.,  FLA'VJUS  JU'LIUS,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  tons  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  Pausta,  was  at  an  early  age  appointed  by  his 
father  governor  of  Western  IUyricum,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  countries  which  he  subsequently  received 
as  his  portion  upon  the  division  of  the  empire  in 
a.  d.  337.  After  having  successfully  resisted  the 
treachery  and  violence  of  his  brother  Constantine, 
who  was  Blain  in  invading  his  territory,  a.  d.  340, 
Constans  became  master  of  the  whole  West,  and 
being  naturally  indolent,  weak,  and  profligate, 
abandoned  himself  for  some  years  without  restraint 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  most  depraved  passions. 
While  hunting  in  Gaul,  he  suddenly  received  in- 
telligence that  Magnentius  [Magnkntius]  had 
rebelled,  that  the  soldiers  had  mutinied,  and  that 
emissaries  had  been  despatched  to  put  him  to  death. 
Flying  with  all  speed,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Pyrenees,  but  was  overtaken  near  the  town  of 
Helena  (formerly  Illiberis)  by  the  cavalry  of  the 
usurper,  and  was  slain,  a.  d.  350,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign. 
(AureL  Vict.  deCuet.  xlu,  Epit.  xli.;  Eutrop.  x. 5; 
Zo&iraua,  ii.  42 ;  Zonaras,  mm.  6.)       [W.  R.] 
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CONSTANS  II.,  FLA'VIUS  HERA'CLIUS, 
emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  641-668,  the  elder  son 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  III.  and  the  empress 
Gregoria,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  November,  a.  d. 
630,  and  his  original  name  was  Heraclius.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  reigned  but  a  few 
months,  in  a.  d.  641,  the  throne  was  seized  by 
Heracleonas,  the  younger  brother  of  Constantine 
III. ;  but  as  Heracleonas  was  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  his  ambitious  mother,  Martina,  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  was  headed  by  Valentinus  Caesar.  Valen- 
tine at  first  compelled  Heracleonas  to  admit  his 
nephew  Heraclius  as  co-regent,  and  on  this  occasion 
Heraclius  adopted  the  name  of  Constantine,  which 
he  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  Constans. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  result,  Valentine  proclaimed 
Constans  sole  emperor :  Heracleonas  and  Martina 
were  made  prisoners,  and,  after  being  mutilated, 
were  sent  into  exile.  Thus  Constans  1 1,  succeeded 
in  the  month  of  August,  a.  d.  641,  and  on  account 
of  his  youth  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  only 
the  name  of  emperor,  and  to  abandon  his  authority 
to  Valentine,  who  is  probably  identical  with  one 
Valentinian,  who  rebelled  in  a.  d.  644,  but  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  in  the  streets  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  reign  of  Constans  II.  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  losses  which  the  empire  sustained  by  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Arabs  and  Longobards  or  Lombards. 


Egypt,  and  at  last  its  capital,  Alexandria,  bad  been 
conquered  by  'Amru,  the  general  of  the  khalif 
'Omar,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius,  the  grandfather  of  Constans.  (a.  d.  610 
— 641.)  Anxious  to  regain  possession  of  Alexan- 
dria, Constans  fitted  out  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  we  are  informed  by  the  Chinese  an- 
nalists, that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor  of 
China,  Taisum,  to  excite  him  to  a  war  against  the 
Arabs,  by  whom  the  Chinese  possessions  in 
Turkistan  were  then  infested.  (Comp.  DeGuignes, 
Histoin  gincrale  da  Hun*,  i.  pp.  55,  56.)  This 
emperor  reigned  from  a.  d.  627  till  650,  and  as 
the  Christian  religion  was  preached  in  China  during 
his  reign  by  Syrian  monks,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  an  intercourse  existed  between  China 
and  the  Greek  empire,  the  fact  related  by  the 
Chinese  annalists  seems  worthy  of  belief,  especially 
as  the  danger  from  the  Arabs  was  common  to  both 
the  empires.  When  Manuel,  the  commander  of  the 
imperial  forces,  appeared  with  a  powerful  fleet  off 
Alexandria,  the  inhabitants  took  up  arms  againit 
the  Arabic  governor  'Othman,  and  with  their 
assistance  Manuel  succeeded  in  taking  the  town. 
(a.  d.  646.)  But  he  maintained  himself  there 
only  a  short  time.  'Amru  approached  with  a 
strong  army ;  he  took  the  town  by  assault,  and 
Manuel  fled  to  Constantinople  with  the  remnant! 
of  his  forces.  A  considerable  portion  of  Alexandria 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Greeks  never  got  possession 
of  it  again.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  khalif 
•Omar  ordered  his  lieutenant  'Abdu-l-lah  to  invade 
the  Greek  possessions  in  northern  Africa.  'Abdu- 
l-lah  met  with  great  success  ;  he  conquered  and 
killed  in  battle  Gregorius,  the  imperial  governor 
of  Africa,  and  the  Greeks  ceded  to  him  Tripolitaiu, 
and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  imperial  dominions  in  Africa. 
This  treaty  was  concluded  without  the  consent  of 
Constans,  and  although  it  was  dictated  by  neces- 
sity, the  emperor  blamed  and  punished  his  officers 
severely,  and  shewed  so  much  resentment  against 
his  subjects  in  Africa,  that  he  took  revenge  opon 
them  seventeen  years  afterwards,  as  is  mentioned 
below. 

While  'Abdu-l-lah  was  gaining  these  advantages 
in  Africa,  Mu'awiyah,  who  subsequently  became 
khalif,  drove  the  Greeks  out  of  Syria,  and,  after 
conquering  that  country,  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  17(H) 
small  craft  to  Cyprus,  conquered  the  whole  i&land, 
and  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  7200  pieces  of  gold.  The  island,  however, 
was  taken  from  the  Arabs  two  years  after  the  con- 
quest, by  the  imperial  general  Cacoruus.  Tba 
Arabs  made  also  considerable  progress  in  Cilicia 
and  Isauria,  which  were  ravaged  by  Bixr,  one  of 
their  best  generals.  While  the  finest  provinces  of 
the  East  thus  became  a  prey  to  the  khalifa,  the 
emperor  was  giving  all  bis  attention  towards  tke 
protection  of  inonothelism,  to  which  sect  he  was 
addicted,  and  the  persecution  of  the  orthodoi 
catholic  faith.  Unable  to  finish  the  religious  con- 
test by  reasonable  means,  Constans  issued  an  edict 
by  which  he  prohibited  all  discussions  on  religww 
subjects,  hoping  thus  to  establish  monotbclism  by 
oppressive  measures.  This  edict,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  44  Typus,"  created  ns  much  dis- 
content as  laughter :  it  was  rejected  by  the  pop* 
and  generally  by  all  the  churches  in  Italy,  aw* 
contributed  much  to  ruin  the  emperor  in  public 
opinion.    His  subjects  manifested  publicly  tbeir 
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contempt  for  his  character,  and  the  governors  of 
distant  provinces  paid  so  little  respect  to  his 
authority,  that  they  seemed  to  be  independent 
princes.  A  revolt  broke  out  in  Armenia  under 
I'a^gnathus,  who  made  himself  completely  inde- 
pendent ;  bat  he  afterwards  returned  to  obedience. 
As  early  as  648,  a  truce  for  two  years  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Arabs  and  Constana. 
'Abdn-I-lah  availed  himself  of  that  truce  to  invade 
and  conquer  Nubia  and  Abyssinia ;  but  he  return- 
ed in  651,  renewed  hostilities,  and  sent  an  ex- 
peditioa  against  Sicily,  where  the  Arabs  took 
•everai  places,  and  maintained  themselves  there. 
In  the  same  year  Mu'awiyah  spread  terror  through 
both  the  East  and  the  West  by  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
famous  colossus  whs  sold  to  a  Jew  of  Edessa. 

The  fall  of  Rhodes  failed  to  rouse  Con ^ tans 
from  his  carelessness.  He  still  endeavoured  to 
compel  obedience  to  his  "Typus"  in  Italy,  al- 
though it  had  been  condemned  by  pope  Martin  I. 
Theodorui  Calliopes,  the  imperial  exarch  in  Italy, 
arrested  Martin  in  his  own  palace  in  653,  and 
stnt  hhn  from  thence  to  Messina,  afterwards  to 
the  island  of  Naxos,  and  at  last,  in  654,  to  Con- 
itantinople.  Here,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  con- 
Craned  of  holding  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  infidels,  and  was  mutilated  and  banished  to 
Cherson,  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  where  he 
died  in  September,  A.  D.  655.  Many  other  bishops 
of  the  orthodox  faith  were  likewise  persecuted, 
among  whom  was  St-  Maximus,  who  died  in  exile 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  662. 

In  655,  the  war  with  the  Arabs  became  alarmingly 
''angerou*.    Mu'awiyah,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Abu-l-ab4r,  while  he  himself  with  the  land  forces 
Burehed  against  Caesareia,  whence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  Bosporus.    In  this  imminent  danger 
C  onstant  gave  the  command  of  Constantinople  to  his 
*Mest  son,  Constantine,  and  sailed  himself  with 
his  own  ships  against  the  hostile  fleet.    The  two 
fleets  met  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  an  obstinate 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  at  last 
completely  defeated.    Constantinople  seemed  to  be 
I<wL   But  the  kbalif  'Othrnan  was  assassinated  in 
6.55,  and  Mu'awiyah,  who  was  chosen  in  his 
stead,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  defend  his  own  empire 
against  the  attempts  of  'Ali,  and  afterwards  of  his 
•on  Hasan,  who  assumed  the  title  of  khalif,  and 
maintained  themselves  at  Kufa  till  668.  De- 
livered from  the  Arabs,  Constans  made  war  upon 
the  Slavonian  nations  south  and  north  of  the  Da- 
nube with  great  success. 

In  661,  Constans  put  his  brother  Theodosius  to 
death.    The  reasons  for  this  crime  arc  not  well 
known  ;  for,  as  Theodosius  had  taken  orders,  and 
*as  consequently  unfit  for  reigning,  political 
jealousy  could  not  be  the  cause ;  perhaps  there  was 
some  religious  difference  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  murder  of  his  brother  pressed  heavily  upon  him ; 
he  constantly  dreamt  about  him,  and  often  awoke, 
crying  out  that  Theodosius  was  standing  at  his  bed- 
side, holding  a  cup  of  blood,  and  saying,  **  Drink, 
brother,  drink  ! "    His  palace  at  Constantinople 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  at  last  resolved 
to  quit  the  East  and  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy. 
The  political  state  of  this  country,  however,  was 
**  strong  a  reason  for  the  emperor's  presence  there 
as  the 
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As  early  as  a.  n.  641,  Rotharis,  king  of  the 
Longobards,  attacked  the  imperial  dominions  in 
northern  Italy,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
them.  One  of  his  successors,  Qrimoald,  had  formed 
designs  against  the  Greek  possessions  in  southern 
Italy,  where  the  emperor  was  still  master  of  the 
duchies  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  both  the  Cabv- 
brias.    Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  belonged  like- 
wise to  the  Greek  empire.  The  emperor's  authority 
in  Italy  was  much  shaken  by  the  religious  and 
civil  troubles  which  he  had  caused  there  by  hi* 
absurd  edict,  the  **  Typus ; "  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dissensions  among  the  dukes  and  other 
great  chiefs  of  the  Longobards  seemed  to  afford  a 
favourable  chance  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  Italy  by  the  Greek*,  an  enter- 
prise which  one  hundred  years  before  the  emperor 
Justinian  had  so  gloriously  achieved  by  his  general 
Names.     Under  these  circumstances,  Constans 
resolved  not  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jus- 
tinian, but  to  make  Rome  once  more  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  empire.    His  resolution  caused  the 
greatest  surprise,  for  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  empire  no  emperor  had  resided,  nor  even 
made  a  momentary  stay,  in  Italy.    **  But,"  said 
Constans,  "  the  mother  (Rome)  is  worthier  of  my 
care  than  the  daughter  (Constantinople) and, 
having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
departure,  and  ordered  the  empress  and  his  three 
sons  to  accompany  him.    He  waited  for  them  on 
board  of  his  galley,  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
the  imperial  palace,  than  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople rose  in  revolt  and  prevented  them  by  force 
from  joining  the  emperor.    Being  informed  of  this, 
Constans  spit  against  the  city,  cursed  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  ordered  the  sailors  to  weigh  anchor. 
This  took  place  towards  the  end  of  662.  Con- 
stans stayed  the  winter  at  Athens,  having  pre- 
viously appointed  his  eldest   son,  Constantine, 
governor  of  Constantinople.    Our  space  prevents 
us  from  giving  an  account  of  his  campaign  in  Italy ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  he  met  at  first 
with  some  success,  his  troops  were  afterwards  de- 
feated by  the  Longobards,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  design  of  subduing  them.  After 
plundering  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings 
of  Rome  of  their  finest  ornaments  and  treasures, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Syracuse  for  a  time. 
In  this  city  also  he  gratified  his  love  of  avarice 
and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  thousands 
fled  from  the  island  and  settled  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,  especially  at  Damascus,  where  they 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  emperor's 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government  excited 
Mu'awiyah  to  make  fresh  inroads  into  the  Greek 
provinces. 

It  has  been  already  related  that  Constans  was 
deeply  offended  on  account  of  the  treaty  having 
been  concluded  without  his  consent  between  his 
officers  in  Africa  and  the  Arabian  general  'Abdu- 
1-lah.  In  665,  Mu'awiyah  being  then  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khalifate,  Constans 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  subjects  in 
Africa,  and  accordingly  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
them  which  was  more  than  double  what  they  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Arabs.  This  avaricious  and 
imprudent  measure  caused  a  revolt.  They  invited 
the  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 
promising  to  make  no  resistance.  Upon  this 
Mu'awiyah  entered  Africa,  defeated  the  few  troops 
who  were  faithful  to  Constans,  and  extended  his 
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conquests  a*  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Mauritania. 
During  the  same  time  the  Longobardu  extended 
their  conquests  in  Italy.  Despivd  and  hated  by 
all  his  subjects,  Constans  lost  his  life  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  at  least  in  a  most  mysterious 
manner,  perhaps  by  the  intrigues  of  orthodox 
priests.  On  the  15th  of  July,  668,  he  was  found 
drowned  in  his  bath  at  Syracuse.  He  left  three 
sons.  Con  (tan  tine  IV.  Pogonatos,  his  successor, 
Hcraclius,  and  Tiberius.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  known.  (Theophanee,  p.  275,  Ac,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  429,  &c,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonaras,  toI.  ii. 
p.  87,  Ac.,  ed.  Paris ;  Olycas,  p.  277,  Ac.,  ed. 
Paris ;  Philo  Byxantinus,  Ltixilua  de  Stptem  Orfds 
Spedaculk,  ed.  Orelli,  I^eipzig,  1816,  pp.  15,  &c, 
30,  and  the  notes  of  Leo  Allatius,  p.  97,  &c. ; 
Paulus  Diaconus  (Warnefried),  De  Gaits  Longo- 
bardorum,  iv.  51,  Ac,  T.  6 — 13,  30  ;  Abulfeda, 
Vita  Mohammed,  p.  109,  ed.  Reiske,  Annates,  p. 
65,  iuu,  ed.  Reiske.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTA'NTIA.  1.  Flavia  Valeria  Con- 
stantia,  also  called  Constantina,  the  daughter  of 
Cotistantius  Chlorus  Caesar  and  his  second  wife, 
Theodora,  was  born  after  a.  d.  292  and  before  a.  n. 
306,  either  in  Gaul  or  Britain.  She  was  a  half-sister 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
in  313  to  C  Valerius  Licinianus  Licinius  Augustus, 
master  of  the  East.  In  the  civil  war  which  broke 
out  between  Constantino  and  Licinius  in  323,  the 
latter  was  entirely  defeated  at  Chrysopolis,  now  Scu- 
tari opposite  Constantinople,  and  fled  to  Nicomedeia, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  victor.  In  order  to 
save  the  life  of  her  husband,  who  was  able  neither 
to  defend  the  town  nor  to  escajw,  Constnntia  went 
into  the  camp  of  her  brother,  and  by  her  earnest 
entreaties  obtained  pardon  for  Licinius.  Afraid, 
however,  of  new  troubles,  Constantino  afterward* 
gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  this  severity 
did  not  alter  his  friendship  for  his  sister,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  kindness  and  respect  Con- 
stants was  first  an  orthodox  Christian,  having 
been  baptized  by  pope  Sylvester  at  Rome ;  but  she 
afterwards  adopted  the  Arian  creed.  It  appears 
that  she  was  governed  by  an  Arian  priest,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  but  who  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  influence,  for  it  was  through  him  that  she 
obtained  the  pardon  of  Arius,  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile  in  325,  after  his  opinion  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  at  Nicaea.  During  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  recall  of  Arius,  Con- 
stantia  fell  ill,  and,  being  visited  by  her  brother 
Constantine,  besought  him  on  her  death-bed  to 
restore  Arius  to  liberty.  She  died  some  time 
afterwards,  between  328  and  330.  She  had  a  son 
by  Licinius,  whose  name  was  Flavius  Licinianus 
Licinius  Caesar.  (Philostorg.  i.  9;  Thcophan.  pp. 
9,  27,  ed.  Paris;  Euseb.  H.E.X.  8;  Socrat  L  2 ; 
Zosim.  ii.  pp.  17,  28.) 

2.  Flavu  Maxima  Constantly,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.  and  his  third 
wife,  Faustina,  was  born  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  father  in  A.  D.  361.  In  375  she  was  destined 
to  marry  the  young  emperor  Oratian,  but,  on  her 
way. to  the  emperor,  was  surprised  in  lQyria  by  the 
Quadi,  who  had  invadod  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  carried  away  into  captivity  but  for  the 
timely  succour  of  Mes&alla,  the  governor  of  Illyria, 
who  brought  her  safely  to  Sirmium.  When  a 
child  of  four  years,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
seized  with  her  mother  by  Procopius,  a  cousin  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  had  raised  a  rebellion  in 
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365,  and  who  carried  his  captives  with  hsm  is  si 
his  expeditions,  in  order  to  excite  his  troop)  by 
their  presence.  Constant  a  died  before  sit  ess- 
band  Oratian,  that  is,  before  383,  leaving  n*  mm. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  15,  xxv.  7. 9,  xxix.  6.)  ( W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NA,  FLA'VIA  JU  LIA.  »* 
some  authors  named  CONSTA'NTIA,  dsngtearf 
Constantine  the  Great  and  Fausta,  »ai  msrhd  * 
Hannibalianus,  and  received  from  her  fcthtrr  •> 
title  of  Amputa,    Disappointed  in  her  auJsaiw 
hopes  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  racj>uni". 
the  revolt  of  Vetranio  [Vstranio],  and  is  sna  t» 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brows  with  her  m 
hand.    She  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  (al- 
ius Caesar  (a.  d.  351),  and  three  vean  ifterswti 
(a.  d.  354)  died  of  a  fever  in  Bithyaia.  Tto 
princess,  if  we  can  trust  the  highly- colour^  pican 
drawn  by  Aramianu*  MarcelHnua,  mnst  k*x»  s*Q 
a  perfect  demon  in  the  human  form,  a  irmi>  bn 
ever  thirsting  for  blood,  and  stimulating  to  sVeh 
of  violence  and  savage  atrocity  the  cruel  trap*  «" 
(iallus,  who  after  her  death  a*cnt*d  maaysf  b 
former  excesses  to  her  evfl  promptings. 

(Amm.  Marc  xiv.  1,  Ac;  AureL  Viet,  4l,ii; 
Julian,  EpitL  ad  Alien,  p.  501,  ed.  1630;  PitiW 
torg.  HisL  EecL  iii.  22,  iv.  1 ;  Tbeopkin.  Qrmf. 
p.  37,  ed.  1655.)  [W.R.) 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  second  son  of  Cn> 
stantius  Chlorus,  and  the  first  whom  ho  has"  vr 
his  second  wife,  Theodora,  was  prolablT  nubtd 
by  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Constantiss.  B«  » 
mentioned  only  by  Zonaras  (voi.  L  p.  ?4i  «f 
Paris).    There  is  much  doubt  respectinp  Kia.  sV 
though  it  appears  from  Julianas  ( KpuL  *i 
Atken.  p.  497,  ed.  Paris),  that  Constantias  t*x 
uncles  to  death ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  sea* 
three  brothers  of  Constantine  the  Great,  ss*  d 
whom,  Hannibalianus  died  before  him,  wssV k» 
brothers  Constantius  and  Constantmu*  sunt* 
him.    The  passage  in  Philostorgius  (h.  4)  *** 
otl  voXur  Xp6rov  (after  the  em  pre**  Fsnna 
suffocated  in  a  bath)  vwo  tv*  db*k<*>vr  pa^i. 
Kara  rr\v  Nuro^Sfio  biarpiSorra  etKUffew- 
says  clearly,  that  at  the  death  of  Constanta*  tfe 
Great  there  was  more  than  one  brother  of  ko 
alive.  [Constantiins  II. j  [W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  tyrant,  emperor  a 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  was  a  commoa  ssldier  a 
the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Britain  in  ta*  be 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  sera.  <kr.ni  tfe 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius.  In  a.  o.  491  ta«» 
troops  rebelled,  and  chose  one  Marcos  esjpsrr. 
whom  they  murdered  soon  afterwards.  Tli-  f  t»* 
swore  obedience  to  one  (iratianu*,  and  haTtaff* 
tired  of  him,  they  killed  him  likewise,  and  ft" 
one  of  their  comrades,  Constantine,  in  hi*  **- 
They  had  no  other  motive  for  srlecring  hb»  ►* 
the  fact  that  he  bore  the  venerated  and  royi 
of  Constantine.  Although  little  fitted  for  *•  ^ 
ties  of  his  exalted  rank,  Constantine  conaaW 
that  he  should  soon  share  the  fate  of  hi*  p«er<-> 
sors,  if  he  did  not  employ  his  army  in 
business.  He  consequently  carried  hi*  tr«op»®- 
mediately  over  to  Gaul,  and  landed  at  BssJsfBt 
This  country  was  so  badly  defended,  that  Cowssr 
tine  was  recognized  in  nearly  every  prvnuce  fcefc1 
the  year  had  elapsed  in  which  he  was  opt*™ 
with  the  purple.  I  a.  a  407.)  Scihefco,  whs  ■» 
commissioued  by  the  emperor  Honoris*,  seat  sh 
lieutenant  Sams,  a  (ioth,  into  Gael  who  defcsV** 
and  killed 
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the  two  best  generals  of  the  usurper.  Constantine 
was  besieged  by  Sams  in  Vienna,  now  Vienne  in 
Danphioc;  but,  assisted  by  the  skill  of  Edobincus 
and  especially  Gerontius,  the  successors  of  Justi- 
nian and  Nerripute*  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
he  defeated  the  besieger*,  and  droTe  them  back 
beyond  the  Alp*.  Upon  this,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Are  latum,  now  Aries,  and  sent  his  son 
Constaas,  whom  he  created  Caesar,  into  Spain. 
At  the  head  of  the  Honoriani,  a  band  of  mercenary 
barbarians,  Constant  soon  established  the  authority 
of  his  father  in  Spain  (a.  d.  408),  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  dignity  of  Augustus. 

In  the  following  year  Honorius  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  acknowledge  Constantine  as  emperor,  in 
order  that  be  might  obtain  his  assistance  against 
the  Goths.    Constantine  did  not  hesitate  to  arm 
for  the  defence  of  Honorius  having  previously  ob- 
tained hit  pardon  for  the  assassination  of  Didymus 
(Ibdymius)  and  Verinianus  (Verenianus),  two 
kinsmen  of  Honorius,  who  had  been  killed  by 
order  of  Constantine  for  having  defended  Spain 
against  his  son  Constans  ;  and  he  entered  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  army,  his  secret  intention 
b»ing  to  depose  Honorius  and  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  Western  empire.    He  had 
Kaited  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  when  he  was 
suddenly  recalled  to  Gaul  by  the  rebellion  of  his 
general,  Gerontius,  who,  having  the  command  of 
toe  army  in  Spain,  persuaded  the  troops  to  support 
his  reroit.    In  a  short  time,  Gerontius  was  master 
of  Spain ;  but,  instead  of  assuming  the  purple, 
he  had  bis  friend  Maximus  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  hastened  into  Gaul,  where  Constantine  had 
just  arrived  from  Italy.     Constans,  the  son  of 
Constantine,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Vienna,  and 
pat  to  death,  and  his  father  shut  himself  up  in 
Aries,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Gerontius.  This 
state  of  things  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  arrival 
°*-  Cotutantiua,  the  general  of  Honorius,  with  an 
army  strong  enough  to  compel  Gerontius  to  raise 


the  siege  and  to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he 
perished  with  his  wife.  Constantius  commanded 
part  of  his  troops  to  pursue  him  ;  with  the  other 
part  he  continued  the  siege,  as  is  related  under 
Constantiits,  and  afterwards  compelled  Constan- 
tine to  surrender  on  condition  of  having  his  life 
preserved.  Constantine  and  his  second  son  Julian 
were  sent  to  Italy;  but  Honorius  did  not  keep 
the  promise  made  by  his  general,  and  both  the 
captives  were  put  to  death.  The  revolt  of  Con- 
stantine is  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
Britain,  since  in  consequence  of  it  and  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  inhabitants  against  the  officer*  of  Con- 
stantine, the  emperor  Honorius  gave  up  all  hopes 
of  restoring  his  authority  over  that  country,  and 
recognized  its  independence  of  Rome, — a  circum- 
stance that  led  to  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons,  (a.  d.  411.)  (Zosim.  lib.  v.  ult.  and  lib. 
vi-,  the  chief  source ;  Oros.  vii.  40 — 42  ;  Sozom. 
ix.  11—13;  Jornandes,  de  Rrh.  Goth.  p.  1 12,  ed. 
Linden  brog ;  Sidon.  A  poll.  Epist.  v.  9 ;  Prosper, 
Chrom^  Honorio  VII.  et  Theodosio  II.  Cos*., 
Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Cons.)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  OP  CONSTANTINUS,  THK  TYRANT. 

CONSTANTI'NUS  I„  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS  AURE'LIUS,  surnamed  MAGNUS  or 
14  the  Great,"  Roman  emperor,  A.  D.  306-337,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Constantiua  Chlorus  by 
his  first  wife  Helena.  His  descent  and  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  his  family  are  represented  in  the 
following  genealogical  table : — 


Crispos,  brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  and 


COVSTANTTN 
daughter  of 


Mag 


Augustus  in  A.  D.  305 ;  died  it  York  in  a.d.  30C  ;  married  I. 

2.  Theodora. 

 1  1 

Married,  1.  Mincrvina;  2.  Fausta,       Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
and  his  second  wife  Eutropia.       rus  by  Theodora,  see  Udotr. 


1 


1.  Crispos ; 
Caesar,  316; 
put  to  death 
by  order  of 
his  father, 
3  26;  married 
Helena; 
itsoe  un- 
known. 


2.  Constantinus 
m  surnamed  the 
Younger;  born, 
312;  Caesar, 
316 ;  Emperor, 
337;  died,  340. 
Twice  mar- 
ried (?) ;  no 
issue  known. 


i 


I 


3.  Constantius  1 1.;  4.  Constans ; 

born,  317;  Caesar,  born,  320 ; 

326(?);  Emperor,  Caesar,  333 

337  ;  sole  Emp.  (335?); 

353;  died,  361 ;  Emp.  337  ; 

marr.  1 .  unknown ;  killed,  350 ; 

2.  Flavia  Aurelia  marr.  Olym- 

Eusebia;  3.  Maxi-  pia ;  no  issue 

ma  Faustina.  known. 

Maxima  Constantia,  married  the  emperor  Gratianus. 


5.  Constantius  or  Constantia  ; 
married  1.  her  kinsman  Han- 
nibalianua,  king  of  Pontus; 
2.  Constantine  Gallus,  emp. 

6.  Constantia  or  Constantiua ; 
nun. 

7.  Helena,  Flavia 
married  the 
her  kinsman. 
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From  altove.    Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlorus  by  his  second  wife,  Theodore. 


I 

1.  Constantinus,  murdered 
by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius II. ;  no  issue  known. 


2.  Dalmatins  Flavius 
Hannibalianus  ;  time 
of  death  unknown. 

 I  


3.  Constantius,  Consul,  335 ;  murdered 
by  the  emperor  Constantius ; 
1*.  Galla  ;   2.  Basilina. 

I  


1.  Dalmatius,  Flavius  Julius,  Consul  in 
A.  D.  333.  Put  to  death  by  the  em- 
peror Constantino  the  Younger  in  339 
or  340  ;  no  issue  known. 


2.  Hannibalianus,  Flavius  Claudius,  king  of 
Pontus ;  married  Constantino,  eldest  daughter 
of  Constantine  the  Great;  perished  in  the 
wholesale  murder  of  his  kinsmen. 


A  Son, 
killed 
by  the 
emperor 
Constan- 
tius II. 
in  341. 


I  I 

2.  Gsllus,  Flavius  Julius,  bom  in  3.  A 

325  ;  Caesar,  pH  ;  disobedient ;  daugh.- 

put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Con-  ter,  mar- 

stantius  1 1,  near  Polo,  in  Istria,  in  ried  the 

354 ;  married  Constantino,  widow  emperor 

of  Hannibalianus  and  eldest  daugh-  Constan- 

ter  of  Constantino  the  Great  tius. 


4.  Julianas,  surnamcd  the  Apostate; 
born  332(?);  Caesar,  355;  succeeded 
Constantius  in  361 ;  killed  in  the  Per- 
sian war,  26th  of  June,  363.  Married 
Helena,  Flam  Maximiana,  youngest 
daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great ; 
left  issue  whose  late  is  unknown. 


From  above.   Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chlorus  by 


4.  Constantia  or  Constantino  [Con- 
ktantia]  Flaria  Valeria,  married 
in  313  Valeria  Licinianus  Licinius, 
Augustus ;  died  between  328  and  330. 

...    I  ... 
Flavius  Licinianus  Licinius,  put  to 

death  by  Constantine  the  Great, 


Anastasia,  married  Bassianus  Caesar, 
and  after  his  death,  probably,  Lucius  lla- 
lAconitua  Optatus, 


6.  Eotropia,  i 
ried  PopiliusNe- 


Flavius  Popilius  Nepotianus ;  assumed  th 


rple  in  Gaul 


Constantine  was  born  in  the  month  of  February, 
a.  d.  272.  There  are  many  different  opinions  re- 
specting his  birth-place ;  but  it  is  most  probable, 
and  it  is  now  generally  believed,  that  he  was  born 
at  Naissus,  now  Nissa,  a  well-known  town  in 
Dardania  or  the  upper  and  southern  port  of  Moesia 
Superior.- 

Constantine  was  distinguished  by  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature,  but  his  education  was  chiefly 
military.  When  his  father  obtained  the  supreme 
command  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  he  did  not 
accompany  him,  but  remained  with  the  emperor 
Diocletian  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of 
his  parent,  and  ho  attended  that  emperor  on  his 
celebrated  expedition  in  Egypt  After  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  and  the  pacification  of  that  country 
in  A.  D.  296,  Constantine  served  under  Galerius  in 
the  Persian  war,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
and  final  cession  to  the  Romans  of  Iberia,  Arme- 
nia, Mesopotamia,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  for 
which  Diocletian  and  Maximian  celebrated  a 
triumph  in  Rome  in  303.  In  these  wars  Constan- 
tine distinguished  himself  so  much  by  personal 
courage  as  well  as  by  higher  military  talents,  that 
he  became  the  favourite  of  the  army,  and  was  as 
a  reward  appointed  tribunus  militum  of  the  first 
class.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  quietly 
the  honours  which  he  so  justly  deserved.    In  his 

*  Stephanus  Byzantinus  («.  v.  NaiV^rfs)  colls 
this  town  Rrfff/xa  xal  wotoIj  Ku>v err arrlvou  rov 
/kurtAs'vf,  meaning  by  KrUrfui  that  that  town  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Constantine,  which 
was  the  cose.  The  opinion  that  Constantine  was 
bom  in  Britain  is  ably  refuted  in  Schopflin's  dis- 
sertation, M  Constantinus  Magnus  non  fuit  Britan 

nus,"  contained  in  the  author  s  u n  

Basel,  1741,  4to. 


in  350  ;  killed  at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 

position  as  o  kind  of  hostage  he  was  exposed  to 
the  machinations  of  the  ambitions,  the  jealnus,  and 
the  designing ;  and  the  dangers  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  increased  after  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  and  the  accession  of  hu 
father  and  Galerius  as  emperors  (a.  d.  305).  He 
continued  to  live  in  the  East  under  the  eye*  of 
Galerius,  whose  jealousy  of  the  superior  qualities 
of  Constantine  was  so  great  that  he  meditated  ht< 
ruin  by  exposing  him  to  personal  dangers,  from 
which  Constantine,  however,  escaped  unhurt  Id 
such  circumstances  he  was  compelled  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  natural  prudence  and  sagacity, 
and  to  accustom  himself  to  that  reserve  and  dis- 
cretion to  which  he  afterwards  owed  a  considerabk 
part  of  his  greatness,  and  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable in  him  as  he  was  naturally  of  s  o»t 
lively  disposition.  The  jealousy  of  Galerius  be- 
came conspicuous  when  he  conferred  the  dignity « 
Caesar  upon  his  sons,  Severus  and  Maxunin,  * 
dignity  to  which  Constantine  seemed  to  be  en- 
titled by  his  birth  and  merits,  but  which  vis 
withheld  from  him  by  Galerius  and  not  conf>'™^ 
upon  him  by  his  father.  In  this,  however,  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  acted  wisely,  for  as  his  son  wsj 
still  in  the  hands  of  Galerius,  he  would  hi" 
caused  his  immediate  ruin  had  he  proclaimed  him 
Caesar;  so  that  if  Constantine  spoke  of  disappoint- 
ment he  could  only  feel  disappointed  at  not  being 
in  the  camp  of  his  father.  To  bring  him  thither 
became  now  the  great  object  of  the  policy  of  both 
father  and  son.  Negotiations  were  earned  on  far 
that  purpose  with  Galerius,  who,  aware  of  the 
consequences  of  the  departure  of  Constantine,  de- 
layed his  consent  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
till  at  last  his  pretexts  were  exhausted,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  allow  him  to  join  his  father.  JuWJ 
afraid  of  being  detained  once  more,  or  of  bong  «l 
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off  by  treachery  on  his  journey,  Constantine  had 
no  sooner  obtained  the  permission  of  Galerius  than 
he  departed  from  Nicomedeia,  where  they  both 
resided,  without  taking  leave  of  the  emperor,  and 
travelled  through  Thrace,  Illyricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Gaol  with  all  possible  speed,  till  he  reached 
his  father  at  Boulogne  just  in  time  to  accompany 
him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition  against  the  Picts, 
and  to  be  present  at  bis  death  at  York  (25th  of 
•Inly,  306).    Before  dying,  Constantius  declared 

The  moment  for  seizing  the  supreme  power,  or 
for  shrinking  back  into  death  or  obscurity,  had 
now  come  Tor  Constantine.    lie  was  renowned  tor 
his  victories  in  the  East,  admired  by  the  legions, 
and  beloved  by  the  subject*,  both  heathen  and 
Christian,  of  Constantius,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  son  would  follow  the  example  of 
jurtice,  toleration,  and  energy  set  by  the  father. 
The  legions  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  the  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  headed  by  Crocus,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 
acknowledged  him ;  yet  he  hesitated  to  place  the 
fatal  diadem  on  his  head.    But  his  hesitation  was 
mere  pretence;  he  was  well  prepared  for  the 
event  ;  and  in  the  quick  energy  with  which  he 
acted,  he  gave  a  sample  of  that  marvellous  combi- 
nation of  boldness,  cunning,  and  wisdom  in  which 
bat  a  few  great  men  have  surpassed  him.    In  a 
conciliatory  letter  to  Galerius,  he  protested  that  he 
had  not  taken  the  purple  on  his  own  account,  but 
t  Lat  he  had  been  pressed  by  the  troops  to  do  so, 
and  he  solicited  to  be  acknowledged  as  Augustus. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  preparations  to  take 
the  field  with  all  his  father's  forces,  if  Galerius 
should  refuse  to  grant  him  his  request    But  Ga- 
jfria*  dreaded  a  straggle  with  the  brave  legions  of 
the  West,  headed  by  a  man  like  Constantine.  He 
disguised  his  resentment,  and  acknowledged  Con- 
stantine as  master  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
A  Ida,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only:  he  con- 
ferred the  dignity  of  Augustus  upon  his  own  son 

The  peace  in  the  empire  was  of  short  duration. 
The  rapacity  of  Galerius,  his  absence  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  probably  also  the  ex- 
ample of  Constantine,  caused  a  rebellion  in  Rome, 
which  resulted  in  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian, 
toeixing  the   purple;  and  when  Maximian  was 
informed  of  it,  he  left  his  retirement  and  reassumed 
the  diadem,  which  he  had  formerly  renounced  with 
his  cul league  Diocletian.  The  consequence  of  their 
rebellion  was  a  war  with  Galerius,  whose  son, 
beverus  Augustus,  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
f  c* rc«  ;  but  he  was  shut  up  in  Ravenna ;  and,  un- 
able to  defend  the  town  or  to  escape,  he  surren- 
dereci     himself  up  to  the  besiegers,  and  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  order  of  Maxentius. 
(a.  o-  307.)    Galerius  chose  C.  Valerius  Licini- 
atttxs  l\*icinius  as  Augustus  instead  of  Severus  and 
tj«-  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Maxi- 
mo likewise,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus 
-,v  the?  legions  under  his  command,  which  were 
ktn.tiox»«d  in  Syria  and  Egypt.    The  Roman  em- 
i;re*  thus  obeyed  six  masters:  Galerius,  Licinius, 
^dl  JfcCavximin  in  the  East,  and  Maximian,  Maxen- 
insv.    aaxid  Constantine  in  the  West  (308).  The 
^2  ifyo     between  the  masters  of  the  West  was 
exx>e?Ti  te?d  by  the  marriage  of  Constantine,  whose 
tT%&  wife  Mincrvina  was  dead,  with  Fausta,  the 
jutfbter  of  Maximian,  which  took  place  as  early 
fc  34>6  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Constantine  was 


acknowledged  as  Augustus  by  Maximian  and 
Maxentius-  But  before  long  serious  quarrels  broke 
dtt  between  Maxentius  and  Maximian  ;  the  latter 
was  forced  by  his  son  to  fly  from  Rome,  and 
finally  took  refuge  with  Constantine,  by  whom  he 
i  was  well  received.     Maximian  once  more  abdi- 
cated the  throne ;  but  during  the  absence  of  Con- 
stantine, who  was  then  on  the  Rhine,  he  re- 
assumed  the   purple,   and  entered  into  secret 
negotiations  with  his  son  Maxentius  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ruining  Constantine.    He  was  surprised  in 
his  plots  by  Constantine,  who  on  the  news  of  his 
rebellion  had  left  the  Rhine,  and  embarking  his 
troops  in  boats,  descended  the  Saone  and  Rhine, 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Aries,  where  Maxi- 
mian then  resided,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Marseilles.    That  town  was  immediately  be- 
sieged ;  the  inhabitants  gave  up  Maximian,  and 
Constantine  quelled  the  rebellion  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  bloody  energy  which  the  world  hesitates  to 
call  murder,  since  the  kings  of  the  world  cannot 
maintain  themselves  on  their  thrones  without  blood. 
Maximian  was  put  to  death  (a.  d.  309) ;  he  bad 
deserved  punishment,  yet  he  was  the  father  of 
Constantine 's  wife.  [Maximianuk.] 

The  authority  of  Constantine  was  now  unre- 
strained in  his  dominions.  He  generally  resided 
at  Trier  (Treves),  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  subjects  on  account  of  his  excellent  adminis- 
tration. The  inroads  of  the  barbarians  were 
punished  by  him  with  great  severity  :  the  captive 
chiefs  of  the  Franks  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  circus  of  Trier,  and  many  robbers  or  rebels 
suffered  the  same  barbarous  punishment.  These 
occasional  cruelties  did  not  prejudice  bim  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  among  the  emperors  who 
then  ruled  the  world  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  beloved,  a  circumstance  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him  when  he  began  his  struggle 
with  his  rivals.  This  struggle  commenced  with 
Maxentius,  who  pretended  to  feel  resentment  for 
the  death  of  his  father,  insulted  Constantine,  and 
from  insults  proceeded  to  hostile  demonstrations. 
With  a  large  force  assembled  in  Italy  he  intended 
to  invade  Gaul,  but  so  great  was  the  aversion  of 
his  subjects  to  his  cruel  and  rapacious  character, 
that  Roman  deputies  appeared  before  Constantine 
imploring  him  to  deliver  them  from  a  tyrant. 
Constantine  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  attacking  Maxentius, 
who  was  obeyed  by  a  numerous  army,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  veterans,  who  had  fought  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  At  the  same  time,  the  army  of 
Constantine  was  well  disciplined  and  accustomed 
to  fight  with  the  brave  barbarians  of  Germany,  and 
while  his  rival  was  only  obeyed  by  soldiers  he  met 
with  obedience  among  both  his  troops  and  his 
subjects.  To  win  the  affections  of  the  people  he 
protected  the  Christians  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  he  persuaded  Galerius  and  Maximin  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  the  East.  This  was  a  measure  of  pru- 
dence, but  the  Christians  in  their  joy,  which 
increased  in  proportion  as  Constantine  gave  tbcm 
still  more  proofs  of  his  conviction,  that  Christianity 
had  become  a  moral  element  in  the  nations  which 
would  give  power  to  him  who  understood  how  to 
wield  it,  attributed  the  politic  conduct  of  their 
master  to  divine  inspiration,  and  thus  the  fable 
became  believed,  that  on  his  march  to  Italy,  either 
at  Autun  in  France,  or  at  Verona,  or  near  Ander- 
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nach  on  the  Rhine  in  Germany  as  soma  pretend, 
Constantino  had  a  vision,  seeing  in  his  sleep  a 
cross  with  the  inscription  i*  tout*,  rhco.  Thus,* 
is  said,  he  adopted  the  cross,  and  in  that  sign  was 
victorious.* 

Constantine  crossed  the  Cottian  Alps  (Mount 
Cenis),  defeated  the  vanguard  of  Maxentitit  at 
Turin,  entered  Milan,  and  laid  seige  to  Verona, 
nnder  the  walls  of  which  Maxentius  suffered  a 
severe  defeat.  Another  battle  fought  near  Rome 
on  the  28th  of  October,  312,  decided  the  fate  of 
Maxentius :  his  army  was  completely  routed,  and 
while  he  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge 
into  Rome,  he  was  driven  by  the  throng  of  the 
fugitives  into  the  Tiber  and  perished  in  the  river. 
[Maxentius.]  Constantine  entered  Rome,  and 
displayed  great  activity  in  restoring  peace  to  that 
city,  and  in  removing  the  causes  of  the  frequent 
disturbances  by  which  Rome  had  been  shaken 
during  the  reign  of  Maxentius ;  he  disbanded  the 
body  of  the  Praetorians,  and  in  order  that  the 
empire  might  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  senators,  he  subjected  them  and  their 
families  to  a  heavy  poll-tax.  He  also  accepted 
the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  shews  that 
at  that  time  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
elevating  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  Paganism. 

The  fruit  of  Constantino's  victories  was  the  un- 
disputed mastership  of  the  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire,  with  its  ancient  capital,  Rome,  which, 
however,  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors.  At  the  same  time,  impor- 
tant events  took  place  in  the  East  The  emperor 
Galerius  died  in  a.  o.  311,  and  Licinius,  having 
united  his  dominions  with  his  own,  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  Maximin,  who,  after  having  taken 
Byzantium  by  surprise,  was  defeated  in  several 
battles,  and  died,  on  his  flight  to  Egypt,  at  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  in  313.  [Maximinus.]  Thns  Licinius 
became  sole  master  of  the  whole  East,  and  the  em- 
pire had  now  only  two  heads.  In  the  following 
year,  314,  a  war  broke  out  between  Licinius  and 
Constantine.  At  Cibalis,  a  town  on  the  junction 
of  the  Sau  with  the  Danube,  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  Pannonia,  Constantine  defeated  his  rival 
with  an  inferior  force  ;  a  second  battle,  at  Mardia 
in  Thrace,  was  indecisive,  but  the  loss  which  Lici- 
nius sustained  was  immense,  and  he  sought  for 
peace.  This  was  readily  granted  him  by  Constan- 
tine, who  perhaps  felt  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  drive  his  rival  to  extremities;  but,  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  and 
Greece,  which  Licinius  ceded  to  him,  he  establish- 
ed a  kind  of  mock  friendship  between  them  by 
giving  to  Licinius  the  hand  of  his  sister  Constan- 
tino. During  nine  years  the  peace  remained  un- 
disturbed, a  time  which  Constantine  employed  in 
reforming  the  administration  of  the  empire  by 
those  laws  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  and  in 
defending  the  northern  frontiers  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians.  Illyricum  and  Pannonia 
were  the  principal  theatres  of  these  devastations, 
and  among  the  Tarious  barbarians  that  dwelt  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  Goths,  who 
had  occupied  Dacia,  were  the  most  dangerous. 
Constantine  chastised  them  several  times  in  Illyri- 
cum, and  finally  crossed  the  Danube,  entered 
Dacia,  and  compelled  them  to  respect  the  dignity 

•  Compare  u  Dissertation  sur  la  Vision  de  Con- 
stantin  le  Grand,"  by  Du  Voisin,  bishop  of  Nantes. 


of  the  Roman  empire.  His  fume  as  a  great  mon- 
arch, distinguished  both  by  civil  and  military  abi- 
lities, increased  every  year,  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  talents  and  power  induced  him  to  make  a 
final  struggle  for  the  undivided  government  of  the 
empire.  In  323,  be  declared  war  against  Licinius, 
who  was  then  advanced  in  years  and  was  dt'iest«l 
for  his  cruelties,  but  whose  land  forces  were  equal 
to  those  of  Constantine,  while  his  navy  was  more 
numerous  and  manned  with  more  experienced 
sailors.  The  first  battle  took  place  near  Adrianople 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  323.  Each  of  the  emperors 
had  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand ;  but,  after  a  hard  struggle,  in  which  Con- 
stantine gave  fresh  proofs  of  his  skill  and  personal 
courage,  Licinius  was  routed  with  great  slaughter, 
his  fortified  camp  was  stormed,  and  he  fled  to  By- 
zantium. Constantine  followed  him  thither,  and 
while  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  his  eldest  son 
Crispus  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
in  a  three  days*  battle  defeated  Amandus,  the  ad- 
miral of  Licinius,  who  lost  one-third  of  his  fleet. 
Unable  to  defend  Byzantium  with  success,  Licinius 
went  to  Rithynia,  assembled  his  troops,  and  offered 
a  second  battle,  which  was  fought  at  Chryaopolis, 
now  Skutari,  opposite  Byzantium.  Constantine 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  Licinius  fled  to 
Nicomcdeia.  He  surrendered  himself  on  condition 
of  having  his  life  spared,  a  promise  which  Con- 
stantine made  on  the  intercession  of  his  sister  Con- 
stan Una,  the  wife  of  Licinius ;  but,  after  spending 
a  short  time  in  false  security  at  Thessalonica,  the 
place  of  his  exile,  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
his  fortunate  rival.  We  cannot  believe  that  be 
was  killed  for  forming  a  conspiracy ;  the  cause  of 
his  death  was  undoubtedly  the  dangerous  import- 
ance of  his  person.  [Licinius;  Constantina.J 
Constantine  acted  towards  his  memory  as,  during 
the  restoration  in  France,  the  memory  of  Napoleon 
was  treated  by  the  Bourbons :  his  reign  was  con- 
sidered as  an  usurpation,  his  laws  were  declared 
void,  and  infamy  was  cast  upon  his  name. 

Constantine  was  now  sole  master  of  the  empire, 
and  the  measures  which  he  adopted  to  maintain 
himself  in  his  lofty  station  were  as  vigorous,  though 
Ins*  bloody,  as  those  by  which  he  succeeded  in  at- 
taining the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  The 
West  and  the  East  of  the  empire  had  gradually 
become  more  distinct  from  each  other,  and  as  each 
of  those  great  divisions  had  already  been  governed 
during  a  considerable  period  by  different  rulers, 
that  distinction  became  dangerous  for  the  integrity 
of  the  whole,  in  proportion  as  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  look  upon  each  other  as  belong- 
ing to  either  of  those  divisions,  rather  than  to 
the  whole  empire.  Rome  was  only  a  nomi- 
nal capital,  and  Italy,  corrupted  by  luxury  and 
vices,  had  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  Roman  gran- 
deur. Constantine  felt  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
new  centre  of  the  empire,  and,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, chose  that  city  which  down  to  the  present 
day  is  a  gate  both  to  the  East  and  the  West.  He 
made  Byzantium  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the 
residence  of  the  emperors,  and  called  it  after  his 
own  name,  Constantinople,  or  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine. The  solemn  inauguration  of  Constantinople 
took  place  in  a.  d.  330,  according  to  Idatius  and 
the  Chronicon  Alcxandrinum.  The  possibility  of 
Rome  ceasing  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, had  been  already  observed  by  Tacitus,  who 
says  {HisL  i.  4),  u  Evulgato  imperii  arcano,  poise 
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principem  alibi  quam  Romae  fieri."  Constantinople 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Con  a  tan  tine  and 
his  successors;  but  when  it  is  said  that  it  equalled 
Rome  in  splendour,  the  cause  must  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact,  that  the  beauty  of  Constantino- 
ple was  erer  increasing,  while  that  of  Rome  was 
constantly  decreasing  under  the  rough  hands  of 
her  barbarian  conquerors.  (Com p.  Ciampini,  De 
Saeris  Aedifiois  a  Constamtimo  Magno  construct*.) 
By  making  Constantinople  the  residence  of  the 
emperors,  the  centre  of  the  empire  was  removed 
from  the  Latin  world  to  the  Greek  ;  and  although 
Latin  continued  to  be  the  official  language  for  se- 
reral  centuries,  the  influence  of  Greek  civilisation 
soon  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Latin, 
that  while  the  Roman  empir*  oerished  by  the  bar- 
barians in  the  West,  it  was  cnanged  into  a  Greek 
empire  by  the  Greeks  in  the  East.  There  was, 
however,  such  a  prestige  of  grandeur  connected 
with  Rome,  that  down  to  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  the  rulers  of  the 
Kast*>rn  empire  retained  the  name  of  R >man  em- 
perors as  a  title  by  which  they  thought  that  they 
inherited  the  government  of  the  world.  The  same 
title  and  the  same  presumption  were  assumed  by 
the  kings  of  the  German  barbarians,  seated  on  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  they  were  the  pride  of  their 
successors  till  the  downfall  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire  in  Germany  in  1806. 

The  year  324  was  signalized  by  an  event  which 
caused  the  greatest  consternation  in  the  empire, 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers  has 
thrown  indelible  disgrace  upon  Constantine.  His 
accomplished  son,  Crispus,  whose  virtues  and  glory 
would  perhaps  have  been  the  joy  of  a  father,  but 
for  their  rendering  him  popular  with  the  nation, 
and  producing  ambition  in  the  mind  of  Crispus 
himself,  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and,  during 
the  celebration  at  Rome  of  the  twentieth  anniver- 
sary of  Constan  tine's  victory  over  Maxentius,  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria.  There  he  was 
put  to  death.    Licinius  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror Licinius  and  Constantina,  the  sister  of  Con- 
stantine, was  accused  of  the  same  crime,  and 
suffered  the  same  fate.    Many  other  persons  ac- 
cused of  being  connected  with  the  conspiracy  were 
likewise  punished  with  death.    It  is  said,  that 
Crispus  had  been  calumniated  by  his  step-mother, 
Fansta,  and  that  Constantine,  repenting  the  inno- 
cent death  of  his  son,  and  discovering  that  Fausta 
lived  in  criminal  intercourse  with  a  slave,  com- 
manded her  to  be  suffocated  in  a  warm  bath.  As 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  present  more  than  a 
abort  sketch  of  these  complicated  events,  some  ad- 
ditions to  which  are  given  in  the  lives  of  Priscus 
and  Fausta,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinion 
of  Niebuhr,  who  remarks  {History  of  Rome,  ed.  by 
Dr.  Lw  Schmitz,  vol.  v.  p.  360),  tf  Every  one  knows 
the  miserable  death  of  Constan  tine's  son,  Crispus, 
who  was  sent  into  exile  to  Pola,  and  then  put  to 
death.    If  however  people  will  make  a  tragedy  of 
this  event,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  proved  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  When 
J  read  of  so  many  insurrections  of  sons  against 
their  fathers,  I  do  not  see  why  Crispus,  who  was 
Caesar,  and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustus,  which 
his  father  refused  him,  should  not  have  thought, — 
Well,  if  I  do  not  make  anything  of  myself,  my 
father  will  not,  for  he  will  certainly  prefer  the  sons 
of  Faasta  to  me,  the  son  of  a  repudiated  woman.' 
a  thought,  if  it  did  occur  to  Crispus,  must 
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have  stung  him  to  the  quick.  That  a  father  should 
order  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainly 
repulsive  to  our  feelings,  but  it  is  rash  and  incon- 
siderate to  assert  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  It 
is  to  me  highly  probable  that  Constantine  himself 
was  quite  convinced  of  his  son's  guilt :  I  infer  this 
from  his  conduct  towards  the  three  step-brothers 
of  Crispus,  whom  he  always  treated  with  the  high- 
est respect,  and  his  unity  and  harmony  with  his 
sons  is  truly  exemplary.  It  is  related  that  Fausta 
was  suffocated,  by  Constantine's  command,  by  the 
steam  of  a  bath;  but  Gibbon  has  raised  some 
weighty  doubts  about  this  incredible  and  unac- 
countable act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  attach  any 
importance  to  the  story." 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Constantine 
enjoyed  his  power  in  peace.  As  early  as  315, 
Arius  denied  at  Alexandria  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
His  doctrine,  which  afterwards  gare  rise  to  so 
many  troubles  and  wars  was  condemned  by  the 
general  council  assembled  at  Nicaea  in  325,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Constantine  protected  the  orthodox  fathers,  though 
he  must  be  looked  upon  as  still  a  Pagan,  but  he 
did  not  persecute  the  Arians ;  and  the  dissensions 
of  a  church  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  did  not 
occupy  much  of  his  'attention,  since  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  empire  Was  not  yet  in  danger  from 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  the  evident  result  of  a  man  of  his  genius 
being  the  sole  ruler,  Constantine  felt  that  none 
of  his  sons  was  his  equal ;  and  by  dividing  his 
empire  among  them,  he  hoped  to  remove  the 
causes  of  troubles  like  those  to  which  he 
owed  his  own  accession.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  Constantine,  the  eldest,  the  administration  of 
GauL  Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania;  to  Con- 
stantius,  the  second,  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces, except  the  countries  given  to  Hanniba- 
lianus;  to  Constant,  the  youngest,  Italy,  Western 
Illyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa :  they  all  received 
the  title  of  Augustus.  He  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  upon  his  nephew  Dalmatius,  who  obtained 
the  administration  of  Eastern  Illyricum,  Macedo- 
nia, Thrace,  and  Greece ;  and  his  nephew  Hanni- 
balianus,  who  received  the  new  title  of  Nobilisai- 
mus,  was  placed  over  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  with  Caesareia  as  capital  They 
were  to  govern  the  empire,  after  his  death,  as  a 
joint  property.  Among  the  three  Augusti,  Con- 
stantine, the  eldest,  was  to  be  the  first  in  rank, 
but  they  were  to  be  equal  in  authority :  the  Caesar 
and  the  Nobibssimus,  though  sovereign  in  their 
dominions,  were  inferior  in  rank,  and,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire,  in  au- 
thority also  to  the  Augusti.  The  failure  of  this  plan 
of  Constantine's  is  related  in  the  lives  of  his  sons. 

In  337,  Constantine  was  going  to  take  the  field 
against  Sapor  1 1.,  king  of  Persia,  who  claimed  the 
provinces  taken  from  him  by  Galerius  and  Maxi- 
mian.  But  his  health  was  bad  ;  and  having  re- 
tired to  Nicomedeia  for  the  sake  of  the  air  and  the 
waters,  he  died  there,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  337.  Shortly  before  his  death,  be 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
was  accordingly  baptized.  His  death  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  his  kinsmen, 
which  was  contrived  by  his  own  sons,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  violent  death  of  two  of  his  sous, 
while  the  second,  Constantius,  succeeded  in  be- 
coming sole  emperor. 
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The  following  were  the  moat  important  ot  the 
law*  and  regulation*  of  Conatantine.  He  devel- 
oped and  brought  to  perfection  the  hierarchical 
system  of  state  dignities  established  by  Diocletian 
on  the  model  of  the  Eastern  court*,  and  of  which 
the  details  arc  contained  in  the  Notitia  Dignita- 
tum.  The  principal  officers  were  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  Illustres,  the  Spectabiles,  and  the 
Clarissimi ;  for  officer*  of  a  lower  rank  other  titles 
were  invented,  the  pompous  sounds  of  which  con- 
tra* ted  strangely  with  the  pettiness  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  bearers.  The  consulship  was  a  mere 
title,  and  so  was  the  dignity  of  patricius ;  both  of 
these  titles  were  in  later  years  often  conferred 
upon  barbarians.  The  number  of  public  officers 
was  immense,  and  they  all  derived  their  authority 
from  the  supreme  chief  of  the  empire,  who  could 
thus  depend  upon  a  host  of  men  raised  by  their 
education  above  the  lower  classes,  and  who,  hav- 
ing generally  nothing  but  their  appointments,  were 
obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  revolu- 
•ions,  by  which  they  would  hare  been  deprived 
of  their  livelihood.  A  similar  artificial  system, 
strengthening  the  government,  is  established,  in 
our  days,  in  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  and  most  of 
the  states  of  Europe.  The  dignity  and  dangerous 
military  power  of  the  praefecti  praetorio  were  abo- 
lished. Under  Diocletian  and  Maximian  there 
were  four  praefecti,  but  they  were  only  lieutenants 
of  the  two  Augusti  and  their  two  Caesars.  Con- 
stantino continued  the  number,  and  limited  their 
power  by  making  them  civil  officers :  under  him 
there  was  the  Praefectus  Orient)  over  the  Asiatic 
provinces  and  Thrace ;  the  Praefectus  Italiae,  over 
Italy,  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  and  Africa  between 
Egypt  and  Tingitania;  the  Praefectus  Illyrico, 
who  had  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece ;  and  the  Praefectus  Galliae,  over  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania  or  the  westernmost 
part  of  Africa.  Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
each  their  separate  praefecL  Under  the  praefecti 
there  were  thirteen  high  functionaries,  who  were 
civil  governors  of  the  thirteen  dioceses  into  which 
the  empire  was  divided,  and  who  had  cither  the 
title  of  comes  or  count,  or  of  vicarius  or  vice-prae- 
feeL  Between  these  officers  and  the  praefecti 
there  were  three  proconsuls,  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  who  however  were  but  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, the  whole  number  of  which  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  and  which  were  governed,  be- 
sides the  proconsuls,  by  thirty-seven  consulares, 
five  correctores,  and  seventy-one  presidentes. 

The  military  administration  was  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  civil,  and  as  the  Praefecti  Praetorio 
were  changed  into  civil  officers,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  the  supreme  military  command  was 
conferred  at  first  upon  two,  then  four,  and  finally 
eight  Magistri  Militum,  under  whom  were  the 
military  Comites  and  Duces.  The  number  of 
legions  was  diminished,  but  the  army  was  never- 
theless much  increased,  especially  by  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  a  dangerous  practice,  which  hastened 
the  overthrow  of  the  Western  and  shook  the 
Eastern  empire  to  its  foundations.  The  increase 
of  the  army  rendered  various  oppressive  taxes 
necessary,  which  were  unequally  assessed,  and 
caused  many  revolts.  There  were  seven  high 
functionaries,  who  may  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  in  our  country,  vis.  the 
Propositus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  or  Lord  Chamberlain ; 
the  Maguter  Officiorum,  who  acted  in  many  con- 
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|  cents  as  a  secretary  for  home  affairs ;  the  Quaestor, 
or  Lord  Chancellor  and  Seal-Keeper ;  the  Comes 
Sacral-urn  Largitionum,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  public  revenue ;  the  Comes  Rerura 
Privatarum  Divinae  Domua  for  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  emperor ;  and,  finally,  two  Comites 
Domes ticorum,  or  simply  Domes tici,  the  com- 
manders of  the  imperial  life-guard.  For  further 
details  we  refer  to  the  authorities  enumerated  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  and  to  Gutherius,  **  De 
Officii*  Domus  Augustae." 

Constantino  deserves  the  name  of  Great :  be  rose 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  and  owed  his  for- 
tune to  nobody  but  himself.  His  birth  was  a  source 
of  dangers  to  him;  his  exalted  qualities  caused 
jealousy  among  his  enemies,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign  his  life  was  one  continued  struggle. 
He  overcame  all  obstacles  through  his  own  exer- 
tions ;  his  skill  vanquished  his  enemies  ;  his 
energy  kept  the  hydra  of  anarchy  headless  ;  hi* 
prudence  conducted  him  in  safety  through  con- 
spiracies, rebellions,  battles,  and  murder,  to  the 
throne  of  Rome  ;  his  wisdom  created  a  new  organi- 
sation for  an  empire,  which  consisted  of  huge  frag- 
ments, and  which  no  human  hand  seemed  powerful 
enough  to  raise  to  a  solid  edifice.  Christianity 
was  made  by  him  the  religion  of  the  state,  but 
Paganism  was  not  persecuted  though  discouraged. 
The  Christianity  of  the  emperor  himself  has  been 
a  subject  of  warm  controversy  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  but  the  graphic  account  which 
Niebuhr  gives  of  Constantine's  belief  seems  to  be 
perfectly  just.  Speaking  of  the  murder  of  Liciniu* 
and  hi*  own  sonCrispus,  Niebuhr  remark*  (/A**,  of 
Rome,  vol.  v.  p.  359),  M  Many  judge  of  him  by 
too  *evere  a  standard,  because  they  look  upon  him 
as  a  Christian;  but  I  cannot  regard  him  in  that 
light.  The  religion  which  he  had  in  his  head 
must  have  been  a  strange  compound  indeed.  The 
man  who  had  on  his  coins  the  inscription  Sol 
invidtu,  who  worshipped  pagan  divinities,  consult- 
ed the  ham  spices,  indulged  in  a  number  of  pagan 
superstitions,  and,  on  the  other  band,  built 
churches,  shut  up  pagan  temples,  and  interfered 
with  the  council  of  Nkaea,  must  have  been  a  re- 
pulsive phenomenon,  and  was  certainly  not  a 
Christian.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  bap- 
tized till  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  and  those 
who  praise  him  for  this  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing.  He  was  a  superstitious  man,  and 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  all  kinds  of 
absurd  superstitions  and  opinions.  When,  there- 
fore, certain  Oriental  writers  call  him  InanocrroKoi 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying,  and  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  saint  is  a  profanation  of  the  word."* 
The  blame  which  fall*  upon  Constantine  for  the 
death  of  Maximian,  Liciniu*,  and  Crispus,  will  fall 
upon  many  kings,  and  we  have  only  fabulous  ac- 
count* of  the  mental  sufferings  which  his  bloody 
deeds  might  have  caused  him.  Constantine  was 
not  so  great  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 
In  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  lost  that 
serene  generosity  which  had  distinguished  him 
while  he  was  younger;  hi*  temper  grew  acrimonious, 
and  he  gave  way  to  passionate  bursts  of  resent- 
ment which  he  would  have  suppressed  while  he  was 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood.  He  felt  that  the  gran- 
deur of  Rome  could  be  maintained  only  in  the 
East,  and  he  founded  Constantinople;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  East  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  sacri- 
ficed the  heroic  majesty  of  a  Roman  emperor  to 
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the  showy  pomp  and  the  vain  ceremonies  of  an 
Asiatic  court.  His  life  is  an  example  of  a  great 
historical  lesson  :  the  West  may  conquer  the  East, 
but  the  conqueror  will  die  on  his  trophies  by  the 
poison  of  sensuality. 

As  Constantiue  the  Great  was  a  successful 
political  reformer,  and  the  protector  of  a  new 
religion,  he  has  received  as  much  undeserved  re- 
proaches as  praise  ;  the  Christian  writers  generally 
deified  him,  and  the  Pagan  historians  have  cast 
infamy  on  his  memory.  To  judge  him  fairly  was 
reserved  for  the  historians  of  later  times, 

(Euseb.  Vita  Cotutantini ;  Eutrop.  lib.  z. ; 
Sextus  Rufus,  Brev.  26 ;  AureL  Vict  EpiL  40, 
41,  de  C  W  40.  Ac;  Zosim.  lib.  ii,  Zosimus  is 
•  violent  antagonist  of  Constantine  ;  Zonar.  lib. 
xiiL  ;  Lactant.  de  Mori.  PenectU.  24 — 52 ;  Oros. 
lib.  vii. ;  Amm.  Marc.  lib.  xiv.,  Ac,  Excerpt*,  p. 
710,  Ac,  ed.  Valesius.  The  accounts  of,  and  the 
opinions  on,  Constantine  given  by  Eumenius, 
Nazarius,  Ac,  in  the  Panegyrics  (especially  vi. — 
xi.),  and  by  the  emperor  .Julian,  in  his  Caesars  as 
well  as  in  his  Orations,  are  of  great  importance, 
but  full  of  partiality :  Julian  treats  Constantine 
very  badly,  and  the  Panegyrics  arc  what  their 
Amonjr  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 


phanes,  tic,  are  the  principal ;  but  it  has  already 
been  observed  that  their  statements  must  be  pe- 
rused with  great  precaution.  The  Life  of  Constan- 
tine by  Praxagoras,  which  was  known  to  the 
Byzantines,  is  lost.  Besides  these  sources,  there 
is  scarcely  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Constantine  and 
the  following  centuries,  who  does  not  give  some 
account  of  Constantine ;  and  even  in  the  works  of 
the  later  Byzantines,  such  as  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenitus  and  Ccdrenus,  we  find  valuable  additions 
to  the  history  of  that  great  emperor.  The  most  com- 
plete list  of  sources,  with  critical  observations,  is  con- 
tained in  Tillemont,  Histuire  dei  Emprrturt.  See 

7.  P.] 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  II.  FLA'VIUS  CLAU' 
D1US,  surnamed  the  Younger 
a.  D.  337—340,  the  second  son  of 
the  (treat,  and  the  first  whom  he  had  by  his  second 
wife,  Fausta,  was  born  at  Arelatum,  now  Aries,  in 
Gaul,  on  the  7th  of  August,  a.  d.  312.  As  early 
as  a.  n.  316,  he  was  created  Caesar,  together  with 
his  elder  brother,  Crispus,  and  the  younger  Lict- 
nius,  and  he  held  the  consulship  several  times.  In 

(Vsarship,  in  321,  the  orator  Nazaiimwlelivered 
a  panegyric  (Panegyr.  Veter.  ii  ),  which,  however. 

In  333  he  was  entrusted 
of  GauL  Britain,  and 
Spain.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  337,  he  receiv- 
ed in  the  division  of  the  empire  between  the  three 
sons  of  the  Great  Constantine  and  his  nephews, 
Halmatius  and  Hannibalianus,  the  same  provinces 
which  he  had  governed  under  his  father,  and  a 
Being  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 


is  of  little  importance, 
with  the  administrate 
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Constantine,  he  received  some  exterior  marks  of 
respect  from  the  other  emperors,  but  he  had  no 
authority  over  them.  Dissatisfied  with  his  share 
of  the  spoil,  he  exacted  from  his  younger  brother 
Constans  the  rest  of  Africa  and  the  co-administra- 
tion of  Italy.  Constans  refused  to  give  up  those 
provinces.  Constantine  declared  war  against  him, 
and  invaded  Italy  by  sea  and  by  land,  and 
at  Aquileia  met  with  the  army  of  Constans,  who 
approached  from  Dacia.  Having  rashly  pursued 
the  enemy  when  they  gave  way  in  a  mock  flight, 
Constantine  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  them  and 
fell  under  their  swords,  (a.  d.  340.)  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  river  Alsa,  but  was  afterwards 
found  and  buried  with  royal  honours.  He  was 
twice  married,  but  the  names  of  his  wives  are  not 
known  ;  they  probably  both  died  before  him,  and  he 
left  no  issue.  An  unknown  author  pronounced  a 
monody  on  his  death,  which  is  contained  in  Ha- 
vervanip's  edition  of  Eutropius.  (Zosim.  lib.  ii. ; 
Zonar.  lib.  xiiL  ;  Euseb.  Vita  Cond.  iv.  40 — 49  ; 
Prosper,  Chron.  Acyndino  et  Proculo  Coss;  more 
authorities  are  given  in  the  lives  of  his  brothers, 
Constantius  and  Constans.)  [W.  P.] 


COIN  OP  CONSTANTINUS  II. 

CONSTANTI'NUS  III.,  FLA'VIUS  HE- 
RA'CLIUS,calledNOVUS  CONSTANTI'NUS, 
emperor  of  the  East, a.  d.  64 1,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius  by  his  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  wits  born  in 
May,  612,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  11th  of 
March  (February),  641,  together  with  his  younger 
half-brother  Heracleonas,  the  succession  being  thus 
established  by  the  testament  of  their  father.  Con- 
stantine died  as  early  as  the  22nd  of  June  (25th 
of  May)  a.  o.  641,  after  a  reign  of  103  days,  either 
from  ill- health,  or  probably  from  poison  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  his  step-mother  Martina.  His 
successor  was  his  brother  Heracleonas.  [  Hkra- 
clbonas;  Constans  II.]  Constantine  distin- 
guished himself  personally  in  a  war  against  the 
Persians.  Advised  by  his  rapacious  treasurer, 
Philagrius,  be  sacrilegiously  ordered  the  grave  of 
his  father  to  be  robbed  of  a  golden  crown  of  seventy 
pounds'  weight,  which  stuck  so  fast  to  the  bead  of 
the  dead  emperor,  that  the  corpse  was  mutilated 
in  removing  the  crown  from  it.  (Theophan.  pp. 
251,  275,  Ac,  ed.  Paris;  Cedren.  p.  430,  Ac.,ed. 
Paris ;  Zonar.  vol.  iL  pp.  71,  87,  Ac.,  ed.  Paris; 
Glycas,  p.  276,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IV,  FLA'VIUS,  sur- 
named POGONA'TUS  or  BAR  BAT  US,  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  d.  668 — 6K5,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constans  II,  succeeded  bis  father  in  668. 
Constans  having  lost  his  life  by  assassination  at 
Syracuse,  his  murderers,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
great  power,  and  who  were  assisted  by  the  Greek 
army  stationed  in  Sicily,  chose  as  emperor  one 
Mixizus,  Mecentius,  or  Mexxetius,  an  Armenian. 
Constantine  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the 
usurper,  quelled  the  rebellion  in  669,  and  put 
Mizizus  to  death.  After  a  short  stay  at  Syracuse, 
Constantine  sailed  back  to  Constantinople,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  body  of  his  father ;  but  no  sooner 
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was  he  gone,  than  an  Arabic  fleet,  perhaps  invited 
thither  by  the  relwls,  appeared  off  Syracuse. 
The  place  was  taken  by  surprise  and  partly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  riches  and  statues,  the  plunder  of 
Rome,  collected  there  by  Constans,  were  carried 
by  the  Arabs  to  Alexandria.  The  Greek  troops 
in  Asia  revolted  soon  after  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror. They  would  be  governed  by  a  M  Trinity,1' 
and  not  by  a  sole  sovereign,  and  demanded  that 
Constantine  should  divide  his  authority  with  his 
two  brothers,  Ileraclius  and  Tiberius,  who  had  the 
title  but  not  the  power  of  August!.  This  rebellion 
was  likewise  soon  quelled,  and  Constantine  par- 
doned both  his  brothers.  At  the  same  time,  an 
Arabic  army  commanded  by  Ukbah  and  Dinur 
invaded  the  remaining  part  of  the  Greek  dominions 
in  Africa  (Mauritania),  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  ravaged  the  country  so 
fearfully,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Berber  inhabi- 
tants rose  in  despair,  and,  under  the  command  of  a 
native  chief  named  Kussileb,  surprised  the  Mos- 
lems, and  killed  nearly  all  of  them.  This  however 
was  no  advantage  to  the  emperor,  since  Kussileb 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  supreme  power  in  that 
country. 

In  671  the  Arabs  equipped  a  powerful  fleet 
with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to  Constantino- 
ple.   They  conquered  Smyrna  and  nearly  all  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  began  the 
blockade  of  Constantinople  in  the  spring  of  672 ; 
but,  after  a  protracted  siege  of  Ave  months, were  com- 
pelled to  soil  back,  after  sustaining  immense  losses 
from  the  Greek  fire,  which  had  just  been  invented 
by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and 
was  first  employed  in  that  siege.    Yezid,  the  son 
of  the  khalif  MGawiyah,  who  commanded  the 
Arabic  forces,  returned  in  the  following  spring, 
and,  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  regularly  ap- 
peared before  Constantinople  in  the  spring,  and 
tailed  to  his  winter-quarters  in  the  autumn,  but 
was  not  able  to  take  the  city.    During  the  last 
siege,  in  679,  the  Arabic  fleet  lost  so  many  ships 
by  tiie  Greek  fire,  thnt  Yezid  was  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  not  having  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  for  his  numerous  forces,  despatched 
a  body  of  30,000  men  by  land  for  Syria,  while  he 
embarked  the  rest  on  board  his  fleet    But  his 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  the  land  army 
was  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Greek  army 
commanded  by  Floras,  Petronas,  and  Cyprianus. 
This  unfortunate  campaign,  and  the  war  at  the 
some  time  with  the  Maronites  or  Druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  khalif 
MuWiyah,  that,  wishing  for  peace,  he  signed  the 
conditions  offered  him  by  Constantine,  and  be  thus 
became  liable,  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  3000  pounds  of  gold  accompanied 
by  rich  presents  of  slaves  and  horses.    By  this 
glorious  peace  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperor 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  all  the  minor  powers  of 
Asia  sought  his  protection.    But  his  name  was 
less  dreaded  in  Europe,  for  he  was  compelled  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  cede  to  them  that  country  south 
of  the  Danube  which  is  still  called  Bulgaria. 

In  680  Constantine  assembled  the  sixth  general 
council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Monoth- 
elists  were  condemned  and  peace  was  restored 
to  the  church.  In  681  the  emperor's  brothers, 
Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  were  both  deprived  of  their 
dignity  of  Augustus,  which  title  Constantine  con- 
ferred upon  his  son  Justinian.    We  know  almost 
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nothing  of  the  last  five  years  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine :  he  died  in  the  month  of  September,  685, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Justinian  II. 

Besides  the  wars  which  signalized  the  reign 
of  Constantine  IV.,  there  is  an  event  not  less 
I  remarkable,  which  most  probably  took  place  during 
the  some  period.  We  allude  to  the  new  division 
of  the  empire,  which  had  hitherto  been  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  ancient  system,  so  that,  for 
instance,  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  were  ruled  by 
a  civil  governor  or  proconsul,  and  the  whole  army 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  empire  had  likewise 
but  one  chief  commander,  the  praefect  of  Asia. 
The  constant  incursions  of  the  Arabs  required  the 
presence  of  different  moveable  corps  stationed  in 
tho  frontier  provinces,  the  commanders  of  which 
were  independent  of  one  another:  these  bodies 
were  called  thtmaia  (Mftara),  from  thema  (0(/<a), 
a  position.  This  name  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  districts  in  which  such  corps  were  stationed, 
and  its  use  became  so  general,  that  at  last  the 
whole  empire  was  divided  into  twenty-nine  tke- 
matcL,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  or  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire,  and  twelve 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts,  from  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  to  Sicily.  This  important  change 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire  took  place  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Ileraclius,  or  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  IV.,  that  is,  from  about  635 
to  685.  But  although  we  do  not  precisely  know 
the  year,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
Constantine  IV.  was  the  originator  of  that  plan. 
[CoNSTANTrNt'8  VII.]  (Cedren.  p.  436.  Ac,  ed. 
Paris ;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  89,  &c,  ed.  Paris  ;  Gly- 
eas,  p.  278,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Theophan.  p.  289,  Ac., 
ed.  Paris;  Paulus  Diacon.  De  Got**  Longohard. 
v.  30.)  [W.  P.) 

CONSTANTI'NUS  V„  sumomed  COPRO'- 
NYMUS  (A  Kowptirvfun),  because  be  polluted  the 
baptismal  font  at  the  time  of  his  baptism,  emperor 
of  the  East,  a.  d.  741—775,  was  the  only  son  of 
the  emperor  Leo  III.  I saurus.  He  was  born  in  7 1 9, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  74 1 .  The  unfortunate 
commencement  of  his  reign  is  related  in  the  life  of 
the  emperor  Artavasdes,  p.  370,  b.  The  down- 
fall of  this  usurper  in  743  and  the  complete  success 
of  Constantine  caused  much  grief  to  pope  Zacharias, 
who  had  recognized  Artavasdes  because  he  pro- 
tected the  worship  of  images,  while  Constantine 
was  an  iconoclast,  at  whose  instigation  a  council 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754  condemned  the  wor- 
ship of  images  throughout  the  whole  Eastern  em- 
pire. Constantine  was  most  cruel  in  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  orthodox  :  he  anathematized 
Joannes  Damascenus  and  put  to  death  Constan- 
tine, the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  St.  Stepha- 
nus,  and  many  other  fathers  who  had  declared  for 
the  images.  In  751  Eutychius,  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
was  driven  out  by  Astolf  (Astaulphus),  king  of  the 
Longobards,  who  united  that  province  with  his 
dominions  after  the  dignity  of  exarch  had  been  in 
existence  during  a  period  of  185  years.  A  war 
having  broken  out  between  Astolf  and  Pi  pin  the 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  Utter  conquered 
the  exarchate  and  gave  it  to  pope  Stephen  (755), 
the  first  pope  who  ever  had  temporal  dominions, 
the  duchy  of  Rome  being  still  a  dependency  of  the 
F-i stern  empire.  Constantine  sent  ambassadors  to 
Pipin,  Astolf,  and  the  pope,  to  claim  the  restitution 
of  the  exarchate  ;  but  the  negotiations  proved  abor- 
tive, since  the  emperor  could  not  give  them  sum- 
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cirnt  weight  by  the  display  of  a  formidable  army 
in  Italy ;  for  his  troops  were  engaged  in  disastrous 
wars  with  the  Arabs,  who  ravaged  Pamphvlia, 
Cflicia,  and  I  sauna ;  with  the  Slavonians,  who 
conquered  Greece ;  and  with  the  Bulgarians,  who 
penetrated  several  time s  as  far  as  the  environs  of 
Constantinople.    The  Bulgarian  king,  Pagan  us, 
however,  sintered  a  severe  defeat  from  Constantine 
in  765,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  killed,  and 
Constantine  entered  his  capital  in  triumph ;  but  in 
the  following  year  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
from  the  Bulgarians,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
ingiorioosly,  after  losing  his  fleet  and  army. 
Constantine  still  flattered  himself  with  regaining 
Rarenna,  either  by  force  or  arms ;  but  after  Charle- 
magne U-came  king  of  the  Franks  he  relinquished 
tim  hope,  and  united  his  dominions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  southern  Italy  with  the  island  of  Sicily, 
potting  all  those  provinces  under  the  authority  of 
tbe  Patricius  or  governor-general  of  Sicily.  The 
continental  part  of  the  new  province  or  Thema  of 
Sicily  was  sometimes  called  Sui/ia  secunda*  whence 
arose  tbe  name  of  both  the  Sicilies,  which  is  still 
the  regular  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  774,  the  empire  was  once  more  invaded  by  the 
Bulgarians  under  their  king  Telericus ;  but  Con- 
Kan  tine  checked  his  progress,  and  in  the  following 
year  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  chastise 
tbe  barbarian.    Having  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
nand  of  it  in  person,  be  set  out  for  the  Haemus ; 
but  some  ulcers  on  his  legs,  the  consequence  of  his 
debaucheries,  having  suddenly  burst,  he  stopped  at 
•Arcauiopolis,  and  Anally  went  on  board  his  fleet 
of  Selembria,  where  he  died  from  an  inflammatory 
fever  on  tbe  Uth  of  September,  775. 

Constantine  V.  was  a  cruel,  profligate,  and  most 
fanatical  man;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  well 
^ -la pied  for  the  business  of  government.  He  was 
addicted  to  un natural  vices ;  his  passion  for  horses 
procured  him  the  nickname  of  Caballinus.  He  was 
thrice  married  :  viz.  to  Irene,  daughter  of  the 
k Lxna  or  khan  of  the  Khazars  ;  a  lady  called 
Maria;  and  Eudoxia  Melissena.  His  successor 
was  his  eldest  son,  Leo  IV.,  whom  he  had  by 
Irene.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine  V.  the 
beautiful  aqueduct  of  Constantinople,  built  by  tbe 
emperor  Valena,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
barbarians  in  tbe  time  of  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
was  restored  by  order  of  Constantine.  (Theophan. 
p.  346,  cVc,  ed.  Paris ;  Cedren.  p.  549,  &c,  ed. 
Paris ;  Nicephor.  Gregoras,  p.  38,  &c,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Glycas,  p.  283,  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  105, 
ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTTNUS  VI„  FLA'V  I  US,  emperor 
of  the  East,  a.  D.  780-797,  the  son  of  Leo  IV. 
(  hazania  Isuurus  and  Irene,  was  born  in  771,  and 
aocceeded  his  father  in  780,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  mother,  a  highly-gifted  but  ambitious 
and  cruel  woman,  a  native  of  Athena,  The  reign 
of  Constantine  VI.  presents  a  hideous  picture  of 
wars,  civil  and  religious  troubles,  and  pitiless  crimes. 
Klpidus,  governor  of  the  thema  of  Sicily,  revolted 
in  781;  and  it  seems  that  his  intention  was  either 
to  place  himself  or  one  of  the  four  paternal  uncles 
of  the  young  emperor  on  the  throne;  but  the 
eunuch  Theodore,  an  able  general,  defeated  him  in 
several  engagements  in  782,  and  Elpidus  fled  with 
his  treasures  to  the  Arabs  in  Africa,  by  whom  be 
was  treated  till  his  death  with  the  honours  due  to 
an  emperor.  The  power  of  the  Arabs  grew  every 
year  more  dangerous  to  the  empire.    In  781  they 


suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  eunuch  Joannes 
in  Armeuia,  evacuated  that  country,  and  fled  in 
confusion  to  Syria ;  but  in  the  following  year,  a 
powerful  Arabian  army,  divided  into  three  strong 
bodies,  and  commanded  by  Harun-ar-Rashid,  the 
son  of  the  khalif  Mahadi,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  compelled  Irene  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  60,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  broken  some  years  afterwards,  and  tbe 
new  war  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, who  in  790  lost  half  of  his  fleet  in  the 
gulf  of  Attalia,  but  obtained  several  victories  over 
the  Arabs  by  land.  He  was  likewise  victorious 
in  a  war  with  the  Slavonians,  who  had  conquered 
all  Greece,  but  were  driven  back  by  Stauracius 
in  784. 

At  an  early  age,  Constantine  was  betrothed  to 
Rotrudis,  daughter  of  Charlemagne;  but  quarrels 
having  broken  out  with  that  emperor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Greek  dominions  in  Italy,  the  match 
was  broken  off,  and  Constantine  married  Maria, 
an  Armenian  lady,  whom  he  repudiated  three 
years  afterwards,  and  married  one  Tbeodata.  In 
787,  the  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  condemned  in 
the  seventh  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  and 
the  worship  of  images  was  restored  throughout 
the  empire.  When  Constantine  came  of  age,  he 
was  of  course  intrusted  with  tbe  administration  of 
the  empire;  but  Irene's  influence  was  so  great, 
that  she  remained  the  real  sovereign.  Tired 
of  his  vassalage,  Constantine  intrigued  against  her, 
mid  had  already  resolved  to  arrest  her,  when  the 
plot  was  discovered ;  his  partisans  were  severely 
punished,  and  be  himself  received  the  chastisement 
of  a  boy  from  the  hands  of  his  mother.  Infuriated 
by  this  outrage,  the  young  emperor  requested  the 
assistance  of  his  Armenian  life-guard,  and,  hav- 
ing found  them  all  devoted  to  him,  seized  upon 
his  mother,  and  confined  her  in  one  of  her  palaces, 
where  she  was  kindly  treated,  but  was  allowed  to 
have  no  other  company  but  that  of  her  attendants. 
A  reconciliation  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
but  Irene  finally  contrived  the  ruin  of  her  son. 

After  succeeding  in  being  recognized  as  the 
lawful  master  of  tbe  empire,  Constantine  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  set  out  to  meet 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  plundering  all  Thrace. 
He  obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  but  lost 
a  pitched  battle,  saw  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  Constantinople.  There 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  his  four  uncles  and  supported 
by  the  Armenian  guard,  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out.  His  measures  were  at  once  quick 
and  energetic  :  he  seized  the  conspirators  dis- 
armed the  Armenians,  whose  commander,  Alexis, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  punished  bis  uncles  with 
equal  severity  :  one  of  them  was  blinded,  and  the 
three  others  had  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  they 
were  all  forced  to  become  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
incapacitate  them  for  reigning.  They  were  after- 
wards banished,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Constantine  and  his  mother  was  a  hollow 
one ;  Irene  could  not  forget  that  she  had  once 
ruled,  and  during  an  expedition  of  her  son  against 
the  Arabs  she  formed  another  conspiracy.  On  Con- 
stantine's  return  in  797,  he  was  suddenly  assailed 
by  assassins  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  Hippo- 
drome to  look  at  the  races.  He  escaped  unhurt,  fled 
from  the  city,  and  directed  his  course  to  Phrygia. 
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Before  arriving  there,  he  was  joined  by  the  empress 
and  a  host  of  partisan*.  Relying  on  the  promises 
of  Irene,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  but  was 
surprised  in  his  palace  by  a  band  of  assassins  hired 
by  Irene  and  her  favourite,  the  general  Stauracius. 
His  eyes*  were  put  out  by  their  order  with  so 
much  violence  that  he  died  on  the  same  day.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  he  was 
murdered  in  the  44  Porphyra,**  the  name  of  the 
apartment  where  the  empresses  were  accustomed 
to  be  confined,  and  where  he  was  born.  His 
only  son,  Leo,  having  died  in  his  lifetime,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  mother  Irene.  Constantine  VI. 
was  the  hut  of  the  I  saurian  dynasty.  Zonarna 
and  Cedrenus  say,  that  he  survived  his  excaeca- 
tion  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  their  opinion 
seems  to  be  untenable,  although  Le  Beau  believes 
it  to  be  correct.  (Theophan.  p.  382,  Ac,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedren.  p.  469,  &C,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonar.  voL  ii.  p. 
93,  fcc~,  ed.  Paris ;  Joel,  p.  178,  ed.  Paris  ;  Gly- 
cas  p.  28."»,  ed.  Paris.  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS  VII.  FLA'VIUS  POR- 
PHYROGE'NITUS  (d  Uop^tpoyiwirrot),  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  d.  911 — 959,  the  only  son 
of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  Philosophus,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  his  fourth  wife,  Zoe, 
was  born  in  a.  D,  905 ;  the  name  nopQvpoyfnnrrros, 
that  is,  u  born  in  the  purple,"  was  given  to  him 
because  he  was  born  in  an  apartment  of  the  im- 
perial palace  called  roppvpa,  in  which  the  empresses 
awaited  their  confinement.  The  name  Porphyro- 
genitus  is  also  given  to  Constantine  VI.,  but  it  is 
generally  employed  to  distinguish  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Constantine  succeeded  his  father  in 
911,  and  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
paternal  uncle,  Alexander,  who  was  already  Augus- 
tus, governed  the  empire  as  an  absolute  monarch, 
and  died  in  the  following  year,  912.  After  his 
death  the  government  was  usurped  by  Roman  us 
Lccapenus,  who  excluded  Constantine  from  the 
administration,  leaving  him  nothing  but  an  hono- 
rary retreat  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  who  ruled 
as  emperor  till  944,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
exiled  by  his  sons  Stcphanus  and  Constantine, 
both  August!,  and  who  expected  to  be  recognised 
as  emperors.  [  Roman  us  Lecapknvs.]  They 
were  deceived  ;  the  people  declared  for  the  son  of 
Leo ;  Constantine  left  his  solitude,  and,  supported 
by  an  enthusiastic  population,  seized  upon  the 
usurpers,  banished  them,  and  ascended  the  throne. 

In  the  long  period  of  his  retirement  Constantine 
had  become  a  model  of  learning  and  theoretical 
wisdom  ;  but  the  energy  of  his  character  was  sup- 
pressed ;  instead  of  men  he  knew  books,  and  when 
he  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  he 
held  them  without  strength,  prudence,  and  resolu- 
tion. He  would  have  been  an  excellent  artist  or 
professor,  but  was  an  incompetent  emperor.  Yet 
the  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  humanity,  his 
love  of  justice,  his  sense  of  order,  his  passion  for 
the  fine  arts  and  literature,  won  him  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  His  good  nature  often  caused  him 
to  trust  without  discernment,  and  to  confer  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  upon  fools  or  rogues  ;  but 
he  was  not  always  deceived  in  his  choice,  and 
many  of  his  ministers  and  generals  were  able  men, 
and  equally  devoted  to  their  business  and  their 
master.  The  empire  was  thus  governed  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  In  a  long 
and  blood)'  war  against  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  the 
(ireek  anus  were  victorious  under  Leo  and  Nice-  | 
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phorus,  the  sons  of  Bardas  Phocaa  ;  the  Chris- 
tian princes  of  Iberia  recognised  the  supremacy  ©f 
the  emperor ;  alliances  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Petchenegues  or  Patxinacitae  in  southern  Russia 
checked  both  the  Russians  and  the  Bulgarians  in 
their  hostile  designs  against  the  empire ;  and  Con- 
stantine had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  in  his 
palace  ambassadors  of  the  khalifs  of  Baghdad  and 
Africa,  and  of  the  Roman  emperor  Otho  the  Great. 
Luitprand,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  has  left  us  a 
most  interesting  account  of  his  mission  to  Constan- 
tinople. {Annate*  Luitpramdu)  One  of  the  most 
praiseworthy  acts  of  Constantine  was  the  restoration 
to  their  lawful  proprietors  of  estates  confiscated 
during  rebellions,  and  held  by  robbers  and  swind- 
lers without  any  titles,  or  under  fraudulent  one*. 
Cnnstantine's  end  was  hastened  by  poison,  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  an  ungrateful  son,  Romano* 
(his  successor),  in  consequence  of  which  he  died 
on  the  15th  of  November,  x.  o.  959.  His  wife 
was  Helena,  by  whom  he  had  the  above-men  tinned 
son  Roroanus,  a  daughter  Theodora,  married  to 
Joannes  Zimiscus,  and  other  children. 

Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  holds  a  high  rank 
in  literature.  His  productions  are  no  master- 
works  in  point  of  style  and  thought,  but  they  treat 
of  important  and  interesting  subjects,  and  without 
him  our  knowledge  of  his  time  would  be  red  need 
to  a  few  vague  notions ;  for  he  not  only  composed 
works  himself,  but  caused  others  to  be  composed 
or  compiled  by  the  most  able  men  among  his 
subjects.    His  own  works  are — 

I.  'laropiKt1  ti^yrfats  rov  filov  aal  wpd^MW  rot 
BmriActov  rov  dottlnov  frurt\4»t  (Vila  ZWm), 
the  life  of  Basilius  I.  Macedo,  the  grandfather  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  reign  and  character  of  that  great 
emperor,  although  it  contains  many  things  which 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  Constantine  was  rutlicr 
credulous,  and  embellished  the  truth  from  motives 
of  filial  piety  or  vanity.  Editions:  I.  By  Leo 
Allatius  in  his  2iufwcro^  with  a  Latin  translation, 
Cologne,  1653,  8vo. ;  the  text  divided  into  70 
sections  or  chapters.  2.  By  Combefisiua,  in  his 
w  Scriptores  post  Theophanem,"  Paris,  1 685,  fol.  ; 
divided  into  101  sections  or  chapters ;  with  a  new 
translation  and  notes  of  the  editor. 

II.  Tl*pl  rir  QittdTw,  "  De  Theroatibus.'"  (The 
origin  and  signification  of  the  word  Mfta  as  a  new 
name  for  44  province,"  is  given  in  the  life  of  Cos- 
8TANTINV8  IV.)  This  work  is  divided  into  two 
books ;  the  first  treats  on  the  Eastern  (Eastern  and 
Southern)  or  Asiatic  tbemas,  and  the  second  on 
the  Western  (Western  and  Northern)  or  European 
themas.  Editions:  1.  The  first  book,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  B.  Vulcaniua, 
Leyden,  1588,  8vo.  2.  The  second  book,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  by  T.  Morellus,  Paris, 
1609,  8vo.  Both  these  editions,  and  consequently 
the  complete  work,  were  reprinted  and  edited  with 
some  other  works  of  Constantine,  by  Meuraus, 
Leyden,  1617,  8vo.  3.  The  same  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  44  J.  Meursii  Opera,44  edited  by  LaraL 
4.  The  complete  work,  by  Bandurius,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  44  Imperium  Oriental 0,"  with  note* 
and  a  corrected  version  by  the  editor.  5.  The 
same  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bonn  edition  ot 
the  works  of  Constantine  Porphvroeenitus,  a  re- 
vised reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius,  but 
without  the  map  of  De  l'lsle,  edited  by 
Bekker,  Bonn,  1840. 
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III.  14  De  Administrando  Imperio,**  without  a 
corresponding  Greek  title.    This  celebrated  work 
was  written  by  the  imperial  author  for  the  special 
purpose  of  informing  his  son  Roman  as  of  the 
political  state  of  the  empire,  its  rarious  resources, 
and  the  political  principles  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  it<*  administration,  a*  well  as  in  its  rela- 
tion a  to  foreign  nations.  It  contains  abundance  of 
historical,  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  politi- 
cal facts  of  great  importance,  and  without  it  our 
knowledge  of  the  times  of  the  author  and  the 
nations  which  were  either  his  subjects  or  his 
neighbours  would  be  little  more  than  vagueness, 
error,  or  complete  darkness.    The  work  is  divided 
into   53  chapters,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to 
prince  Roman  us.     In  the  first  13  chapters  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  several  na- 
tions which  lived  towards  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
such  as  the  Petchenegues  or  Patzinacitae,  the 
Chaaars,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Turks  (by  which  he 
means  the  Majars  or  present  Hungarians),  and 
t— pocudly  the  Russians,  who  were  then  the  mo«st 
dangerous  enemies  of  Constantinople.     In  the 
1 4  th  and  following  chapters  he  speaks  of  Moham- 
medL,  and  gives  a  view  of  the  rising  power  of  the 
Arab*,  which  leads  him  to  Spain  and  the  conquest 
of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  by  the  Arabs,  (cc 
23  and  24.)    The  relations  of  the  Greeks  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Frank  ish  kingdoms  are  related  in  cc 
2f>  to  28.    In  the  eight  following  chapters  (29  to 
36 y,  which  are  all  very  long,  he  dwells  on  the 
history  and  geography  of  those  parts  of  the  empire 
which  a  few  centuries  before  his  time  were,  and 
are  still,  occupied  by  Slavonian  nations,  viz.  Dal- 
rruttia,  Servia,  Croatia,  &c    In  c.  37  and  following 
be  returns  to  the  Patzinacitae,  Chazars,  and  other 
nations  in  ancient  Scythia — a  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting section,  on  which  Bayer  wrote  the  best 
commentary  which  we  have  on  the  work  :  it  refers 
likewise  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Themata 
and  is  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  **  Com- 
mentarii  Academiae  Petropolitanae.**    After  illus- 
trating that  subject,  Conitantine  proceeds  to  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  countries  in 
Asia.    Chapter  52  contains  some  remarks  on  the 
thexna  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a  country  of  which 
th*r  author  *peaks  also  occasionally  in  other  chap- 
ters ;  and  in  the  53rd  and  last  chapter,  which  is 
of  considerable  length,  he  gives  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  city  of  Cheraon,  the  Chcrso- 
nitae,  and  other  adjacent  nations.    The  style  of 
the  work  is  generally  clear  and  simple,  but  the 
losricai  order  of  the  subjects  is  in  some  instances 
broken.    Editions:  1  and  2.  By  Mcuraius,  1610, 
8to.  and  1617,  8vo^  in  his  •*  Opera  Const.  PorphV 
with  a  Latin  translation.    3.  By  the  same,  in  the 
•ixth  volume  of **  Meursii  Opera,**  edited  by  Lami, 
in  which,  however,  only  the  translation  of  Mcuraius 
«■>  contained,  the  editor  having  likewise  given  the 
more  perfect  text  and  translation  of  Bandurius. 
4.  By  Bandurius,  in  his  "  Imperium  Orientale,** 
the  best  edition,  partly  on  account  of  a  map  of  the 
Kastern  empire  by  Guillaume  de  L'  Isle,  which  be- 
longs  both  to  this  work  and  to  that  on  the  Themas. 
Ftandurius  added  a  new  translation  and  an  exten- 
mirc  commentary.    Having  perused  better  MSS. 
than  Af  eursius,  Bandurius  was  enabled  to  add  the 
text  with  a  translation  of  the  23rd  and  24th  chap- 
ters (**  De  Iberia*'  and  M  De  Hispania**),  of  which 
"NT eursius  had  only  fragments,  so  that  be  could  not 
translate  them.    5.  By  Immanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
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1840,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the  Byran tines,  a 
revised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius  without 
the  map  of  Guillaume  de  L'  Isle.  The  commen- 
tary of  Bayer  cited  above  belongs  likewise  to  this 
work. 

IV.  BifAfo*  Torrucor,  rd^ur  wtpiiXov  raV  *<rrd 
SaAaTTcw  xol  yrfv  fmxo^tvui\  commonly  called 
**  Tactica,"  an  essay  on  the  art  of  warfare  by  sea 
and  by  land,  a  very  interesting  treatise.  Edi- 
tions :  1  and  2.  By  M eursius,  in  *  Constantini 
Opera,**  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  u  Meursii 
Opera,**  edited  by  Lami,  both  cited  above.  No.  1 
gives  only  the  text,  but  No.  2  has  also  a  Latin 
translation  by  Lami,  Maffei,  who  translated  a 
Cod.  Veronensis  of  this  work,  attributes  it  to  Con- 
itantine, the  son  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Leca- 
penua. 

V.  BtttJov  Sroanrytiror  w#pl  Mr  lau^f*** 
idvwr,  &c,  commonly  called  "  Strategics,**  an  in- 
teresting treatise  on  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted 
by  different  nations.  Edition,  by  Meursius,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  works  edited  by  Lami,  with  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  editor. 

VI.  "Eftfan;  vrjs  Ba?(A*fov  To£»«y,  **  De  Cere- 
moniis  Aulae  Byiantinae.**  This  work  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  vis.  the  first  book,  an  appendix 
to  the  first  book,  and  the  second  book.  It  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Constantinople.  The  appendix 
to  the  first  book  treats  of  the  ceremonies  observed 
in  the  imperial  camp,  and  when  the  emperor  seta 
out  from  his  palace  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his 
army  into  the  field,  or  returns  from  it  to  his 
capital:  it  is  dedicated  to  Romanus,  the  son  of 
Constantine.  The  first  book  is  divided  into  97 
chapters,  the  appendix  into  16  sections,  or  heads 
which  are  not  numbered,  and  the  second  book 
into  56  chapter*;,  the  last  chapter  incomplete ;  and 
it  seems  that  there  were  originally  some  chapters 
more,  which  have  not  been  discovered  yet.  The 
work  is  on  the  whole  tedious  and  wearisome,  as  we 
may  presume  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  character  of  the  emperor,  who  dwells  with 
delight  on  trifling  forms  and  usages  which 
scarcely  an  vlnxly  but  a  master  of  ceremonies  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  write  upon.  The  style, 
however,  is  pure  and  elegant  for  the  time  ;  but  the 
work  abounds  with  Arabic  and  other  terms  strange 
to  the  Greek  language,  which  are,  however,  ex- 
plained by  the  commentators.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  it  through  ;  but  if  used  as  a  book  of  reference 
it  answers  well,  and  it  contains,  besides,  a  number 
of  important  facts,  and  little  stories  or  anecdotes 
referring  to  the  life  of  former  emperors.  Editions : 
1.  By  Leich  and  Reiske,  the  first  volume  contain- 
ing the  first  book  and  the  appendix,  Leipzig,  1 751, 
foL ;  the  second  volume  containing  the  second 
book,  ibid.  1754,  foU  with  a  Latin  translation, 
an  excellent  Commentary  to  the  first  book  by 
Reiske,  and  Notes  and  a  uCommentatio  de  Vita 
et  Rebus  Gestis  Constantini**  by  Leich.  2.  By 
Niebuhr,  voL  L,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  vol  ii.,  ibid 
1830.  This  is  a  carefully  revised  reprint  of  the 
editio  prince  pa  ;  it  contains  the  remaining  part  o. 
KeUke  s  commentary  (to  the  appendix  and  the 
second  book),  first  edited  by  Niebuhr.  The  prin- 
cipal laws  issued  by  Constantine  (Novelise  Con- 
stitutiones)  have  been  published  by  Leunclavius, 
in  his  "Jus  Graeco-Romanum,**  and  by  Labbe, 
Paris  1606, 8vo.  Constantine  wrote  besides  several 
smaller  treatises  on  religious  and  other  matters. 
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Besides  his  own  writings,  we  owe  to  Constan- 
tine'e  love  of  literature  the  preservation  of  some 
works  from  destruction  or  oblivion,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  othersat  his  order.  Such  are :  I. u  Collectanea 
et  Excerpta  Historico-Politica  et  Moralia,"  an  ex- 
tensive compilation,  of  which  but  the  27th  book, 
Tltf \  TlptrrttuZv,  u  De  I^egationibus,"  and  the  50th, 
n*pl  'Aprrijt  ical  Ka*/aj,  u  De  Virtute  et  Vitio," 
have  been  preserved.  A  further  account  of  this 
work  is  given  in  the  life  of  Pkiscus.  II.  'Iwwio- 
rpituL,  •*  De  Medicina  Veterinarian  compiled  from 
the  works  of  a  number  of  writers,  a  list  of  whom 
is  given  by  Fabricius ;  it  is  divided  into  two 
books.  Editions :  ) .  A  Latin  translation  by  J. 
Ruellius,  Paris,  1530,  fol.  2.  The  Greek  text,  by 
Simon  Grynaeus,  Basel,  1537,  4to.  3.  By  Valerius, 
together  with  the  u  Collectanea,"  &c,  Paris,  1634, 
4 to.  An  Italian  translation  of  it  was  published 
at  Venice,  1543,  8vo.,  and  a  French  one  at  Paris, 
1563,  4to.  III.  Ymiwovik&i  "De  Re  Rustics," 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  Rassus  Cassianus. 
[BAftsufl  Cassianu*.]  Both  the  Hippiatrica  and 
the  Geoponica  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
middle  ages  as  well  as  in  after  times,  and  they 
were  both  used  for  practical  purposes,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  numerous  editions  and  translations, 
especially  of  the  Geoponica.  The  first  eight  books 
of  this  work,  which  treat  on  the  cure  of  beasts, 
and  form  a  kind  of  domestic  veterinary  hand- 
book, were  separately  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Andreas  a  Lacuna,  Cologne,  1543,  8vo. 
An  Italian  translation  of  the  complete  work  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  1542;  French  ones  at  Poitiers, 
1545,  Lyon,  1557;  and  a  German,  by  Michael 
Herr,  in  1551,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  Ludwig 
Rabus,  Strassburg,  1566,  8vo. 

The  Annals  of  Theophanes  were  continued  by 
Constantine's  order  [Thkophanbs],  and  be  also 
induced  Josephus  Gcnesius  to  write  bis  Annals, 
which  contain  the  period  from  Leo  Armenus  to 
Rasilius  Macedo.  [Gknkail'k.]  An  account  of 
Constantine's  laws  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror Lbo  Philosopher,  (Cedren.  pp.  607,  &c,  631, 
&c,  ed.  Paris;  Leo  Diaconus,  pp.  487,  &c,  507, 
&c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonar.  voL  ii.  pp.  1 82,  &c^  1 92,  Ac, 
ed.  Paris;  Joel,  pp.  180,  181,  ed.  Paris;  Glycas, 
pp.  302,  303,  ed.  Paris;  Hanckius,  De  Script. 
JJt/zant.  pp.461 — 478;  Hamberger,  ZmerlU^»K 
Nachrkhien,  &c,  vol.  iii.  p.  686,  &c. ;  Fabric  BibL 
G rate.  vol.  viil  p.  l,&c  ;  Leich,  Commentatiode  Vita 
et  Rebtu  Gtstit  Cm*.  Porphyr.,  Leipxig,  1746, 4to., 
and  also  in  his  and  Reiske's  edition  of  Constan- 
tine's works,  as  well  as  in  the  Bonn  edition  of 
"  De  Cerem.  Aulae  Byxant.")  [ W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VI IL,  emperor  of  the 
East,  reigned,  together  with  his  brother  Stephanus, 
after  the  deposition  of  their  Esther,  Romanus  Leca- 
penns,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  cede  the  throne 
to  the  lawful  sovereign,  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus.  (a.  d.  945.)    [  Const  antin  us  VII.] 

CONSTANTI  NUS  IX.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
a.  d.  976 — 1028,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Roma- 
nus II.,  was  born  in  a.  d.  961,  and  began  to  reign, 
together  with  his  elder  brother,  Basil  II.,  in  976  ; 
but,  addicted  to  idleness  and  luxury,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Basil  in  1025,  he  became  sole  empe- 
ror ;  but,  fortunately  for  his  subjects,  who  suffered 
much  from  the  Arabians  during  his  miserable  ad- 
ministration, he  died  three  years  afterwards,  in 
1028.    Constantine  IX.  was  the  last  of  the  " 
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dynasty.  His 
Argyrus,  the  husband  of  his  daughter  Zoe,  sua 
he  had  by  his  wife  Helena  Augusts.  [Bisufl! .] 
CONSTANTI'NUS  X.  M0N0MACHI* 
(d  Morofi4xosX  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  &  1*42— 
1 054.    His  surname  was  given  him  on  scoxat  £ 
his  personal  courage  in  war.    In  104*2  tht  r> 
vcrnment  of  the  empire  was  in  the  hands  <d  tn 
imperial  sisters,  Zoe,  the  widow  of  the  eapew  Ro- 
manus Argyrus,  and  afterwards  of  Miehad  IV.  u» 
Paphlagonian,  and  Theodora,  a  spinster,  wto  ww» 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  inhabitsnt*  of  C«- 
stantinople,  after  they  had  deposed  the  eapmr 
Michael  V.  Calaphatcs,  the  adopted  wn  cl  £*. 
The  two  sisters  being  afraid  of  their  positina,  Z* 
proposed  to  Constantine  Monomachus  tbst  h» 
should  marry  her ;  and  as  she  was  rather  sdnncfl 
in  age,  being  then  upwards  of  sixty,  the  sJ>*m 
the  gallant  warrior  to  bring  his  beautiful  auflm 
Sclerena,  with  him  to  the  imperial  palace,  vsst 
the  two  ladies  lived  together  on  the  best  tenet 
Constantine  was  saluted  as  emperor,  sod  ewfenri 
the  dignity  of  Augusta  upon  Sclerena.  Soce  t3s 
the  accession  of  Constantine,  Georgia*  Minnc&i 
brother  of  Sclerena,  who  was  renowned  fw  a 
victories  over  the  Arabs,  and  who  then  h*ld  a 
command  in  Italy,  rai»ed  a  rebvliion.  At  the  b«i 
of  a  chosen  body  of  troops  he  crossed  the  Adm^ 
landed  in  Epeirus,  joined  an  auxiliary  sibt  * 
Bulgarians,  and  marched  upon  CoustantiiKflf-  A; 
assassin  delivered  the  emperor  from  hi»  ^ 
Maniaces  was  murdered  by  au  unknowo  httd  a 
the  midst  of  his  camp, 

A  still  greater  danger  arose  in  1043  bm  » 
invasion  of  the  Russians,  who  appeared  «d  i 
powerful  fleet  in  the  Bosporus,  while  s  bad  £** 
penetrated  as  far  as  Varna :  but  the  fleet  d* 
perscd  or  taken  in  a  bloody  engagement,  sad 
Russian  army  was  routed  by  Catacalo. 

In  1047,  while  absent  on  an  expedition  sesis* 
the  Arabs,  Constantine  received  news  of  strrfhs 
rebellion  having  broken  out,  headed  by  T<xua*> 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  who  assumed  the  usf*n* 
title,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople.  The  **• 
peror  hastened  to  the  defence  of  his  eapitsL  hr*« 
the  forces  of  the  rebel  in  a  decisive  bank.  & 
Torniciua,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  hi  p"- 
sucrs,  was  blinded  and  confined  to  a  ncofif 
Constantino  was  not  less  fortunate  in  a  wsr 
Cacicus,  the  vassal  king  of  Armenia  and 
who  tried  to  make  himself  independent ;  but. » 
able  to  take  the  field  against  the  nnpersd  anw* 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  throw  himself  »• s* 
feet  of  the  emperor  and  implore  his  clemency. 
crown  was  taken  from  him,  but  he  was  alk**  * 
enjoy  both  life  and  liberty,  and  spent  the  «* ' 
his  days  in  Cappadocia,  where  his  generow 
had  given  him  extensive  estates.  IberiassJJ* 
menia  were  reunited  under  the  immediate  sbtJ* 
rity  of  the  Greeks. 

While  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  tkaf* 
tended  in  the  East,  Thrace  and  Macedona 
dreadfully  from  an  invasion  of  the  Petcbesef^ 
who  were  so  superior  to  the  Greeks  is  a*** 
qualities,  that  they  would  have  conquered  sC  ••i-" 
provinces  which  they  had  hitherto  only  plond^"- 
but  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  eauxr-r^ 
body-guards,  c©ni|>os<-d  of  Waregians  or  Nsrc-3* 
who  drove  the  enemy  back  beyond  the 
and  compelled  them  to  beg  for  peace,  (a.  a.  J^1) 
At  the  same  time  the  No 
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in  Italv,  where  they  finally  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing all  the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors.  In 
the  following  year,  1054,  the  great  schism  began, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  authority  of  the  popes  in  the  East.  Constan- 
tino did  not  lire  to  see  the  completion  ef  the  schism, 
for  be  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1054. 
(.'■■ir.rtnntine  was  a  man  of  generous  character,  who, 
when  emperor,  would  not  revenge  many  insults  he 
had  received  while  he  was  but  an  officer  in  the 
army.  He  managed,  however,  the  financial  de- 
partment in  an  unprincipled  manner,  spending 
large  sums  upon  the  embellishment  of  Constantino- 
ple and  other  luxuries,  and  shewing  himself  a 
miser  where  he  ought  to  hare  spared  no  money. 
Thus,  for  economy's  sake,  he  paid  off  his  Iberian 
troops,  50,000  in  number,  who  were  the  bulwark 
of  Greece,  and  who  were  no  sooner  disbanded  than 
the  frontier  provinces  of  the  empire  were  inun- 
dated by  Arabs  and  Petchenegues,  so  that,  although 
he  logmen  ted  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  the 
addition  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  he  contributed 
much  to  the  rapid  decline  of  Greek  power  under  his 
successor.  Tbe  successor  of  Constantino  X.  was 
die  empress  Theodora  mentioned  above.  (Cedren. 
p.  754,  Ae^  ed.  Paris ;  P  sell  us  in  Zonar.  voL  ii. 
p.  247,  Ac  ed.  Paris;  Glycaa,  p.  319,  Ac,  ed. 
Paris ;  Joel,  p.  1 83,  Ac,  ed.  Paris.)       [  W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XI.  DUCAS  (d  Aov««), 
emperor  of  the  East,  A.  D.  1059 — 1067,  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  who 
abdicated  in  1059,  as  his  successor,  in  preference 
to  his  own  children,  because  be  thought  him  to  be 
tbe  most  worthy  of  his  subjects.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, that,  although  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  subjects  of  I  saac,  he  still  was  not 
fit  to  rule  in  those  troublous  times.  Previously  to 
hi*  election,  Constantino  had  been  very  active  in 
putting  Michael  VI.  Stratioticus  on  the  throne 
(a.  d.  1056),  but  he  deserted  him  in  the  following 
year  and  espoused  the  party  of  Isaac  Comnenus, 
who  succeeded  in  seizing  the  government  Thence 
their  friendship  arose.  When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  the  people  expected  that  he  would  take 
vigorou§  measures  against  those  swarm*  of  barba- 
rians who  were  attacking  the  empire  from  all  sides, 
&nd  they  were  the  more  justified  in  their  expecta- 
tion* at  Constantine  was  an  able  general.  But  he 
loved  talking  quite  as  much  as  action,  and  instead 
°f  preparing  for  war,  he  addressed  the  people  in  a 
long  elaborate  speech  on  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  So  fond 
*as  he  of  speeches,  that  he  said  be  preferred  the 
crown  of  eloquence  to  the  crown  of  Rome,  nor  can 
*e  feel  sure  whether  he  really  meant  so  or  not,  for 
both  those  crowns  were  rather  dusty  then.  Having 
redneed  his  anny  from  motives  of  economy,  he  saw 
his  empire  suddenly  invaded  (in  1064)  by  a  host, 
or  probably  the  whole  nation,  of  the  Uzes,  for  they 
a*  said  to  have  been  600,000  men  strong.  While 
they  ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  Hunga- 
rians crossed  the  Danube  and  seixed  Belgrade,  the 
key  of  the  empire.  Fortunately  for  the  Greeks, 
the  plague  broke  out  in  the  camps  of  those  barba- 
rians, and  so  much  diminished  their  numbers  that 
they  hastened  back  to  their  steppes  beyond  the 
Danube.  During  the  same  time  the  Turks-Seljuks 
node  similar  attacks  upon  the  Greek  domains  in 
Aua,  and  the  Normans  obtained  possession  of  the 
rw  of  the  emperor's  dominions  in  Italy.  Ban, 


the  capital  of  them,  was  taken  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  in  a.  d. 
1067.  Constantine  had  many  good  qualities, 
though  they  were  overshadowed  by  petty  and 
strange  passions.  Love  of  justice  induced  him  to 
recall  immediately  on  his  accession  all  those  who 
were  exiled  for  political  crimes,  and  to  undertake  a 
great  number  of  lawsuits,  which,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  follow  his  sophistical  genius,  he  believed  to 
be  just,  while  they  proved  to  be  mere  chicaneries. 
When  it  became  known  that  his  love  of  war  had 
turned  into  love  of  legal  intrigues,  many  officers  of 
his  army  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
became  advocates  for  the  purpose  of  rising  to 
honours  and  making  their  fortunes.  Constantine 
conferred  the  title  of  Augustus  upon  his  three  sons, 
Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantine,  who  were 
all  under  age,  and  whom  he  destined  to  succeed 
him  and  to  reign  conjointly  under  the  regency  of 
his  widow  Eudoxia.  But  she  was  unable  to  keep 
the  throne  alone,  and  married  Romanus  Diogenes 
for  the  sake  of  protection  and  support,  and  this 
distinguished  general,  who  was  created  emperor, 
must  be  considered  as  the  real  successor  of  Con- 
stantine XI.  (Scylitses,  p.  813,  Ac,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Psellus  in  Zonar.  vol  ii.  p.  272,  Ac.,  ed.  Paris ; 
Glycaa,  p.  324,  Ac.,  ed.  Paris ;  Nicephorus  Bryenn. 
p.  19,  Ac^ed.  Paris.)  [W.P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XII.  DUCAS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  the  youngest  son  of  the  preceding, 
succeeded  his  father  Constantine  XI.  in  1067*  to- 
gether with  bis  brothers  Michael  and  Andronicus, 
under  tbe  regency  of  their  mother  Eudoxia,  who 
married  llomanus  III.  Diogenes  and  made  him 
omperor.  After  the  capture  of  Romanus  by  the 
Turks  in  1071,  Constantine  and  his  brothers  were 
proclaimed  emperors,  but  Michael,  the  eldest,  was 
the  real  ruler.  Constantine  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  III.  Bota- 
niatea  about  1078.  His  final  fate  is  not  well 
known.  He  died  either  in  the  same  year  in  con- 
sequence of  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  bad  been 
exposed,  or  as  late  as  1082,  in  a  battle  between 
tbe  emperor  Alexis  I.  and  Robert  Guiscard.  Anna 
Comnena  calls  him  Constantius  (p.  117,  ed.  Paris). 
[Michakl  VII. ;  Romanus  III.]       [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  XIII.  PALAEO'LOGUS, 
surnamed  DRAGASES  (d  TlaAtuAkoyos  6  Apayd- 
eiff),  the  last  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1448-1453, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  1 1.  Pa- 
lacologus.  He  was  born  in  a.  d.  1 394 ,  and  obtained 
tbe  throne  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
emperor  John  VII.,  in  1448.  He  first  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Leonardo,  count  of  Tocco, 
a  lord  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  her  death, 
C  atharina,  daughter  of  Notaras  I'alaeologus  Cate- 
Iusius,  prince  of  Lesbos,  by  neither  of  whom  he 
left  issue. 

Previously  to  his  accession,  Constantino  was 
despot  or  lord  of  a  small  remnant  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  brother  John  he  was  invested  with 
the  principality  of,  or  more  correctly  a  principality 
in,  the  Peloponnesus,  which  he  bravely  defended 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  John,  the 
throne  was  claimed  by  his  surviving  brothers, 
Demetrius,  the  eldest,  Constantine,  and  Thomas. 
A  strong  party  having  declared  for  Constantine, 
this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
accepted  the  crown  after  long  hesitation,  as  be  saw 
that  he  had  but  few  chances  of  defendiiiL'  it  acainst 
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the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Turks,  who  had 
gradually  reduced  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the 
city  of  Constantinople  and  a  few  maritime  place* 
and  island*  in  Greece.  In  his  embarrassment  he 
sent  Phrnnxa,  the  historian,  to  the  court  of  sultan 
Mii rad  II.,  declaring  that  he  would  not  exercise 
that  power  which  the  Greeks  had  conferred  upon 
him,  unless  the  sultan  would  giro  him  his  permis- 
sion. Miirad  having  received  the  ambassador 
favourably,  and  given  his  consent,  Constantine 
embarked  on  board  a  squadron,  and  soon  after- 
wards arrived  at  Constantinople,  He  made  pence 
with  his  brothers  by  giving  them  his  former  do- 
main in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  quiet;  but  sultan  Murad  died  in  M50, 
and  his  son  and  successor,  the  ambitious  and  lofty 
Mohammed,  was  far  from  shewing  the  same  senti- 
ments towards  Constantine  as  his  rather.  Mo- 
hammed was  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Turkish  emir  of  Caramaiiia,  who  made  such  a  d<-&- 
p«'nue  resistance,  that  the  councillors  of  Constan- 
tino thought  this  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  making  their  master  somewhat  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  sultan.  They  threatened  to  assist 
prince  Urkhan  (the  eldest  brother  of  Mohammed  ?), 
who  lived  at  Constantinople  and  claimed  the  Turk- 
ish throne,  to  raise  an  army  and  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  Mohammed.  Ambassadors  having 
been  sent  to  the  sultan  to  inform  him  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Greek  court,  the  vizir  Khalil  re- 
proached them  with  their  imprudent  and  presump- 
tuous conduct  in  very  severe  terms,  and  concluded 
with  the  words  "  If  you  will  proclaim  Urkhan  as 
sultan,  you  may  do  so ;  you  may  call  the  Hunga- 
rians for  assistance,  you  may  try  to  reconquer  all 
those  countries  which  we  have  taken  from  you; 

w  ■ 

but  know  ye  that  you  will  succeed  in  nothing,  and 
that  instead  of  winning  an  inch  of  ground,  you 
will  lose  the  petty  remains  of  your  empire  which 
we  have  left  you.  My  master  shall  be  informed  of 
the  subject  of  your  message,  and  his  will  shall  be 
done."  (Ducas  p.  132.)  Soon  afterwards,  Mo- 
hammed made  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  declared  that  he  would  not  make 
peace  till  he  could  reside  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  land  and  by 
sea  till  the  sultan's  artillery  was  ready,  which  was 
cast  at  Adrianople  by  Urban,  a  Dacian*  or  Hun- 
garian founder,  and  was  of  greater  dimensions  than 
had  ever  been  made  before.  While  it  was  casting 
Mohammed  took  Mesembria,  Anchialos,  Byzon, 
and  other  towns  which  still  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire. On  the  6th  of  April,  1453,  Mohammed  ap- 
peared under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  258,000  men,  carrying  with 
him,  among  other  pieces  of  large  size,  a  gun  which 
threw  a  stone  ball  of  1200  pounds.  The  city  was 
defended  by  the  Greeks  and  numerous  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  other  Frankish  auxiliaries  or  volun- 
teers ;  and  the  Christian  navy  was  superior  to  the 
Turkish,  not  in  number,  but  in  the  construction  of 
the  ship*  and  the  skill  of  the  Frankish  marines. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  history  of 
this  siege.  Among  the  numerous  works,  in  which 
the  account  is  given  with  more  or  less  truth  or 


*  A  Dacian  (Ao£)  according  to  Chalcondylaa, 
and  a  Hungarian  according  to  Ducas.  Gibbon 
(xii.  p.  197,  ed.  1815)  says,  Ma  Dane  or  Hunga- 
rian,"—either  a  mistake  or  a  typographical  error. 


beauty,  we  refer  to  Gibbon,  Le  Beau,  M  Histoire 
du  Baa  Empire,"  continued  by  Ameilhon,  and 
Hammer,  "  Geschichte  des  Osroaniscben  Reich**.'* 
The  contest  lasted  from  the  6th  of  April  till  the 
29th  of  May,  1453:  prophecies  had  foretold  its 
issue,  (^n  that  day  the  last  emperor  of  the  East 
fell  on  the  wall  of  his  trembling  capital :  StKtt 
3ae«iV  juaAAop  fl  £rjv,  he  cried  out  in  despair  when 
the  Turks  stormed  the  wall  and  he  was  f»r*aken 
by  his  guards.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Janis- 
saries, and  foreseeing  bis  rate,  he  cried  out  again. 
M  Is  there  no  Christian  who  will  cut  off  my  head  ?" 
He  had  Karcely  uttered  these  words  when  he  was 
struck  by  two  Turks  at  once,  and  expired  un- 
known to  them  on  a  heap  of  slain.  His  body  was 
afterwards  discovered,  and  when  Mohammed  was 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  city,  he  ordered  hi* 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  had  it  nailed  on  the  porphyry 
column  on  the  place  called  Augusteum.  It  was 
afterwards  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  principal  towns 
in  Turkish  Asia.  One  of  the  first  acta  of  the  vic- 
tor was  the  consecration  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia 
as  a  mosque,  and  Mohammed  was  the  first  Moslem 
who  prayed  there  standing  on  the  altar.  It  is 
said  that  he  entered  that  church  on  horseback,  but 
this  is  an  idle  story  invented  by  monks.  He 
alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  principal  gate,  en- 
tered the  church  with  visible  respect  and  admira- 
tion, and  was  so  far  from  committing  any  profana- 
tion, that  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  a  Turk 
whom  he  discovered  breaking  up  the  beautiful 
marble*  of  the  pavement 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  an  event  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Sultans.  During 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  that  city  had  been 
looked  upon  by  the  nations  of  the  East  as  the 
sacred  seat  of  both  the  supreme  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  and  being  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  Sultans  at  once  were  considered  as  the 
heirs  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Until  then  the 
obedience  paid  to  them  was  but  submission  to  the 
sword  of  a  conqueror :  it  was  now  both  fear  and 
habit,  and  the  transient  impression  of  victory  ac- 
quired the  strength  of  hereditary  duty.  With  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  darkness  spread  over  the 
East;  but  the  Muses  flying  from  the  Bosporus 
found  a  more  genial  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno 
and  the  Tiber.  Almost  four  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  Mohammedan  prayer  was  offered  in 
St  Sophia ;  yet  all  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Sultans  have  been  unable  to  root  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  Greeks  the  remembrance  of  their  past  gran- 
deur, and  at  the  present  moment  the  duration  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Constantinople  is  less  pro- 
bable than  the  revival  of  a  new  Greek  empire. 
(Phranxes,  lib.  iiL,  &c ;  Ducas,  c  34,  Ac ;  Chalce- 
condyles,  lib.  vii,  &c  ;  Leonard  us  Chiensis,  HitL 
Constant,  a  Turc  etpw/na-tae,  1st  ecL,  N  Urn  berg, 
1544,  4 to.,  a  small  but  curious  work,  written  a  few 
months  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople.)   [  W.  P.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  ACROPOLl'TA.  [Acxo- 

POLtTA,  GSORGIUS.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  of  Antioch,  also  calM 
Constantius,  was  a  presbyter  at  the  metropoli- 
tan church  of  Antioch,  lived  about  a.  d.  400, 
and  was  destined  to  succeed  bishop  Flarianus. 
Porphyrins  however,  who  wished  to  obtain  that 
see,  intrigued  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  from  the 
emperor  Arcadius  for  the  banishment  of  Con- 
stantine.   With  the  aid  of  some  friends  Constan- 
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tine  escaped  to  Cyprus,  where  he  teems  to  hare 
remained  daring  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  survived 
St.  Chrysostom,  who  died  in  a.  d.  407.  Constan- 
tine edited  the  Commentary  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  homilies,  arranged  by  the  editor.  Among  the 
Kpistles  of  St  Chrysostom,  two,  viz.  Ep.  221  and 
225,  are  addressed  to  Constantine,  who  is  perhaps 
the  author  of  two  other  Epistles  commonly  attri- 
buted to  St.  Chrysostom,  vis.  Ep.  237  and  238. 
(Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii.  p.  135,  ad  an.  404.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  CE'PHALAS  (Ksswrou*- 
Tirot  6  Ks^aAaf),  was  the  compiler  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  Anthologies,  the  one  which 
i»  known  by  the  name  of  the  Palatine  Anthology. 
His  personal  history  is  entirely  unknown,  but  in 
all  probability  his  Anthology  was  composed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  An 
account  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy is  given  under  Planudb*.  [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'N  US,  diaconus  and  chartophy- 
lax  at  the  metropolitan  church  of  Constantinople, 
wrote  **  O ratio  encomiastica  in  Omnes  Sancton 
Martyres,"  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  extant  in 
MS.,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
second  council  of  Nicaea  in  u  Acta  Patrum."  He 
lived  before  the  eighth  century.  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
ii.  d.  p.  10;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  z.  p.  288,  xi. 
p.  270,  xiL  p.  239.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  HARMENOPULUS. 

[H  ARMKNOPUI.CS.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  a  jurist,  a  contemporary 
of  Justinian.  In  a.  d.  528,  be  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  form  the  first  code. 
He  was  then,  and  in  a.  d.  529,  when  the  first  code 


confirmed,  mentioned  by  Justinian  with  se- 
veral official  titles :  vir  illustris,  comes  sacraruro 
largitionum  inter  agent**,  et  magister  scrinii  libel- 
lorum  et  sacraruro  cognitionum."  (Const  Hate 
qyae  neccttario,  §  1,  Const  Summa  RriptMkne^ 

A  person  of  the  same  name,  who  is  described  as 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  without  any  of 
these  official  titles  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  compile  the  Digest  A.  D.  530  (Const 
Tanta,  §  9),  and  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  draw  up  that  new  edition  of  the  Code 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  (Const 
CWi,  §  2.) 

In  the  collection  of  Edicta  Praefectonun  P mo- 
tori  o,  first  published  by  Zachariae  (Anetxtoia,  Lips. 
1 843)  from  a  Dodleian  manuacript  are  three  edicts 
of  Constantinus  (p.  272).  The  edicts  in  this  col- 
lection belong  to  the  time  of  Anastasius,  Justin, 
and  Justinian,  (a.  d.  491-565.)  Zachariae  thinks 
that  the  author  of  these  three  edicU  was  the  Con- 
stantinus who  was  praef.  praet  of  the  East  under 
Anastasius,  as  appears  from  Cod.  8,  tit  48.  s.  5, 
and  Cod.  2,  tit  7.  s.  22,  and  that  his  full  name 
was  Asper  Alypius  Constantinus.  (p.  260,  nn.  19, 
20.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  LICHUDES  or  LICU- 
DEX,  protovestiarius,  became  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople about  a.  d.  1058.  and  died  in  1066. 
We  hare  two  Dccreto  Synodalia  of  him,  on  "Cri- 
minal Slaves,**  and  on  **  Priests  being  arrested  for 
M  urder,**  which  are  contained  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation in  Leunclavius,  Jut  Grwvo-Romammm.  (Cave, 
JIuL  I  At.  i.  p.  613,  ad  an.  1058.)       [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS   MANASSES.  IMa- 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  MEL1TENIOTA,  archi- 
diaconus,  lived  about  1276,  patronized  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  died  in  exile  in 
Bithynia,  and  wrote  two  treatises  MDe  Ecclesiastica 
Unione  Latinorum  et  Graccorum,"  and  u  De  Pro- 
cessione  Spiritus  Sancti,"  both,  in  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation,  contained  in  Leo  Allatius, 
M  Graecia  Orthodoxa."  (Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  p.  738} 
Fabric.  BibL  Grate,  xi.  p.  272,  397.)    [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  sumaroed  NICAEUS  from 
the  place  of  his  abode,  by  which  surname  alone  he 
is  usually  designated  in  the  Basilica,  was  aGraeco- 
Roman  jurist.  (Basil,  hi.  p.  372.)  He  was  poste- 
rior to  Garidas,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  for  in 
Bosi/ica,  ii.  pp.  653,  654,  he  cites  the  2to«x««w  of 
Garidaa.  He  was  a  commentator  upon  the  Novella 
of  Justinian  (Bat.  hi.  p.  1 13),  and  upon  the  books 
of  the  Basilica.  {Bat,  ii.  p.  651,  hi.  p.  240.)  Nic 
Comnenus  (Praenot.  Myitag.  p.  371 )  cites  his  ex- 
position of  the  Novells.  In  Bat.  hi.  p.  208,  ho 
speaks  of  Stephanas  as  bis  teacher  (4  SiidtrtcaXos 
rffxwv  ZW <£>cu>oi) ;  but  by  this  expression  he  may 
have  referred  to  the  jurist  Stephanas,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Justinian,  as  an  English  lawyer 
might  call  Coke  his  master.  Reiz,  however  (ad 
Tkeopk.  p.  1245),  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  ho 
referred  to  an  Antonius  Stephanos,  judge  and  ma- 
gistrate, who  is  said  by  Nic  Comnenus  (Papado- 
poli )  (Praenot.  Myttag.  p.  404)  to  have  written 
scholia  on  the  Ecloga  of  Leo ;  but  G.  E.  Heimbach 
(AwcdoUi,  i.  p.  221 )  has  in  this  case  clearly  ex- 
posed the  fabrication  of  Comnenus.  In  the  scholia 
of  Constantinus  Nicaeus  appended  to  the  Basilica 
are  citations  of  Cyrillus,  Stephanas,  and  Thalelaeus 
(hi.  p.  141),  of  Joannes  Nomophylus,  with  whom 
he  disagrees  (ii.  p.  549),  of  the  Institutes  (hi.  p. 
616),  of  the  Digest  (hi.  p.  275,  ii.  p.  650),  of  the 
Novells  of  Leo  (iii.  p.  186),  and  of  the  Basilica 
(ii.  pp.  550,  615,  616,  619,  hi.  pp.  194,  240). 
(Reiz,  ad  Tkeopk.  p.  1238;  Assemani,  BtU.  J  nr. 
Orient,  ii.  c  20,  p.  404 ;  Pohl,  ad  Starts.  Notit. 
Basil,  p.  134,  n.  (<r) ;  Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Orig, 
p.  75.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  RHO'DIUS  (Kswas- 
Tiros  6  'PoSiof ),  is  the  author  of  three  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Jacobs,  Parulip.  e  Cod.  Vat. 
201—203,  xih.  pp.  738—740),  the  first  of  which 
was  written,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence, 
during  the  joint  reign  of  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Alexander,  that  is,  between  a.  d.  906  and  911. 
Keiske  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  aa 
Constantinus  Cephalas,  who  compiled  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  [Constantinus  Cam  alar.)  The 
poetry  of  Constantine  himself  is  barbarous  in  the 
last  degree.  (Jacobs,  Antkol.  Orate,  xih.  pp.  874, 
875  ;   Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  iv.  469.)       [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  SI'CULUS  (K-wrrarrJ. 
roj  o  Sur*  Aoi ),  is  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  on  the  chair  (Bpirot)  from  which 
he  taught  which  is  followed  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
by  the  reply  of  Theophanes.  (Jacobs,  Paralip.  e 
Cod.  Vat.  199,  200,  xih.  pp.  737,  738.)  Since 
each  poet's  name  has  the  title  stOKOftfov  added  to 
it  it  would  appear  that  they  were  both  dead  be- 
fore the  time  when  the  Palatine  Anthology  was 
compiled,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. From  the  subject  of  the  above-mentioned 
epigram  it  is  inferred,  that  Constantine  was  a 
rhetorician  or  philosopher.  There  is  extant  in 
MS.  an  anacreontic  poem  by  r 
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topher  of  Sicily.  {Kweramtnv  *CKoo6^ov  rev 
XiKtXmi ;  Limbec.  DM.  Caesar.  L.  V.  Cod.  333, 
p.  295  ;  Jacobs,  Anthol.  Urate,  xiil  p.  874 ;  Fa- 
bric. DM.  Graec.  iv.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS  I.  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
Kll's.  surnamed  CHLORUS  (d  X\*p4s),  "the 
Pale,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305-306,  the  father 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  wu  the  ton  of  one  Eu- 
tropius  of  a  noble  Dardanian  family,  and  Claudia, 
the  daughter  of  Crispus,  who  was  the  (younger  ?) 
brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  1 1,  and  Quintilius. 
He  was  probably  born  in  '250.  Distinguished 
by  ability,  valour,  and  virtue,  Constantius  became 
governor  of  Dal  mat  La  during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Cams,  who,  disgusted  with  the  extravagant 
conduct  of  his  son  Carinus,  intended  to  adopt  and 
appoint  as  his  successor  the  more  worthy  Constan- 
tius. Death  prevented  Cams  from  carrying  that 
plan  into  execution,  aod  the  reward  of  Constantius 
was  left  to  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
who  had  experienced  that  the  government  of  the 
immense  Roman  empire,  in  its  perpetual  and  hos- 
tile contact  with  so  many  barbarians,  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  not  only  for  one,  but  even  for  two  em- 
perors, however  distinguished  they  were.  They 
consequently  resolved  that  each  should  appoint  a 
co-regent  Caesar,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Con- 
stantius, who  was  adopted  by  Maximian,  and 
Galerius,  who  was  adopted  by  Diocletian.  Both 
the  Caesars  were  obliged  to  repudiate  their  wives, 
and  Galerius  was  married  to  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  Diocletian,  while  Constantius  received  the  hand 
of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  of  Maximian. 
Their  appointment  as  Caesars  took  place  at  Nico- 
roedeia  on  the  1st  of  March,  292.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  was  distributed  among  the 
four  princes  in  the  following  manner  :  Constantius 
was  set  over  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  that 
is,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  (?);  Galerius  received 
both  the  Illyriae  and  Moesia,  an  extensive  tract 
comprising  all  the  countries  from  the  Inn  in  Ger- 
many to  mount  Athos  and  the  shares  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube ;  Maximian  governed  Italy  and  Africa; 
and  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  all  the  Asiatic  provinces 
were  reserved  for  the  authority  of  Diocletian.  The 
first  and  most  important  business  of  Constantius 
was  the  reunion  of  Britain  with  the  empire,  as 
Carausius  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian. [Carausius.]  After  the  murder  of  Carau- 
sius by  Allectus  in  293,  this  officer  seized  the 
government;  but  Britain  was  taken  from  him 
after  a  struggle  of  three  years  [Allbctus],  and 
Constantius  established  his  authority  there.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  Alemanni  invaded  Gaul.  A 
pitched  battle  took  place,  in  298,  between  them 
and  Constantius  at  Lingones,  in  Lugdunensis 
Prima,  now  I^angres  :  the  Romans  were  nearly 
routed,  when  Constantius  restored  the  battle,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and  killed  either  60,000  or  6000 
barbarians.  They  suffered  another  defeat  at  Vin- 
donissa,  now  Windish,  in  Switzerland  :  there  are 
doubt*  with  regard  to  this  battle.  After  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  305, 
Constantius  and  Galerius  assumed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Augusti,  and  ruled  as  co-emperors. 
Constantius  died  fifteen  months  afterwards  (25th 
of  July,  306)  at  Eboracum,  now  York,  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Picts,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  sou  Constant! ne,  whom  he  hod  by  his  first 


wife,  Helena,  whom  he  had  repudiated.  The  same 
Constantine,  afterwards  the  Great,  succeeded  him 
in  his  share  of  the  government  Constantius  was 
one  of  the  most  excellent  characters  among  the 
later  Romans,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
know  so  little  about  him.  Hi*  administration  of 
his  provinces  procured  him  great  honour,  foe  he 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  was  so  far  from  imitating  the  rapacity 
of  other  governors,  that  he  was  not  even  provided 
with  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  men  of  bis 
rank,  though  a  vulgar  appellation  calls  them  luxu- 
ries. In  his  abstinence  from  luxuries  be  seems, 
however,  to  have  shewn  some  affectation.  Tbe 
Pagans  praised  him  for  his  humanity,  and  the 
Christians  for  his  impartiality  and  toleration. 
Theophanes  calls  him  Xp uTTicudtppur,  or  a  man  of 
Christian  principles.  His  conduct  during  the  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  by  Diocletian  was  very 
humane.  It  is  not  known  whence  he  received  the 
surname  of  Chlorus,  or  the  Pale,  which  is  given 
to  him  only  by  later  Byzantine  writers.  Gibbon 
(vol.  ii.  p.  l"l8,  note  I  ed.  1815)  observes,  that  any 
remarkable  degree  of  paleness  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  tvbnr  mentioned  in  the  Panegyrics  (v. 
19).  Besides  his  son  and  successor,  Constantine, 
Constantius  had  by  his  second  wife,  Theodora, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  life  of 
Constantinus  I.  (Eutrop.  ix.  14-23;  Aurel.  Vict. 
Cars.  39,  &c,  Ef>ii.  39 ;  Zosira.  ii.  7,  &c ;  Tbeo- 
phan.  pp.  4-8,  ed.  Paris ;  Panegyric.  Veter.  iv.  3, 
vi.  4,  6  ;  Euseb.  ViL  Const.  L  13-21  ;  Treb.  Pol- 
lio,  Claudius  3.  13;  AeL  Spart  Ad.  Vcnu,  2; 
Vopiscus,  Carinus,  16,  17,  Aureltanms,  44,  Probus, 
22 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  2.)  [  W.  P.J 
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CONSTA'NTIUS  II.,  ELAVIL'S  JULIUS, 
Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  337-361,  whose  name  is 
sometimes  written  Flavius  Claudius  Constantius, 
Flavius  Valerius  Constantius,  and  Constantinus 
Constantius.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  and  the  second  whom  he  had  by  hi*  se- 
cond wife,  Fausta ;  he  was  born  at  Sirmium  in  Pan- 
nonia  on  the  6th  of  August,  a.  d.  317,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Ovidius  Gallicanus  and  Septimius  Bassos. 
He  was  educated  with  and  received  the  same  care- 
ful education  as  his  brothers,  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans,  was  less  proficient  in  learned  pursuits  and 
fine  arts,  but  surpassed  them  in  gymnastic  and 
military  exercises.  He  was  created  consul  in 
326,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  324,  and  was  employed 
by  his  father  in  the  administration  of  the  eastern 
provinces.  At  the  death  of  his  father  in  337, 
Constantius  was  in  Asia,  and  immediately  has- 
tened to  Constantinople,  where  the  garrison  had 
already  declared  that  none  should  reign  but  the 
sons  of  Constantine,  excluding  thus  the  nephews 
of  the  late  emperor,  Djalmatius  and  Hannibal  van  us, 
from  the  government  of  those  provinces  which  bad 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Constantine,  who  had 
placed  Dalmatius  over  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
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and  part  of  lllyricum,  and  Hannihalianua  over 
Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  with 
Caesareia  as  the  capital.  The  declaration  of  the 
army,  whether  preconcerted  between  them  and 
the  sons  of  Constantine  or  not,  was  agreeable  to 
Constant) us,  who  was  apparently  resolved  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  same  views.  In  a  whole- 
sale murder,  where  the  troops  were  the  execu- 
tioners, the  male  descendants  of  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  by  his  second  wife  perished  through  the  cruel 
perfidy  of  Constantius,  who  spared  the  lives  of 
only  two  princes,  Fiavius  Johns  Gallus  and  Fla- 
vins Clan  dins  Julianas,  the  sons  of  Fiavius  Julian  us 
Constantius,  youngest  son  of  Constantius  Chlorua, 
who  himself  became  a  victim  of  his  nephew'*  am- 
bition. Besides  those  princes,  the  patrician  Opta- 
tus  and  the  praefectus  praetorio  Ablavius  were 
likewise  massacred.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
culpate Constantius  from  the  part  which  he  took 
in  this  bloody  afiair,  even  if  it  were  true  that  his 
crime  was  not  so  much  that  of  a  murderer  as  that 
of  a  cool  spectator  of  a  massacre  which  he  could 
have  prevented. 

After  this  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great  had  an  interview  at  Sinnium  in  Pannonia, 
and  made  a  new  division  of  the  empire  (Septem- 
ber, 337),  in  which  Constantino,  the  eldest,  re- 
ceived Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Africa  ; 
Constantius,  the  second  and  the  subject  of  this 
article,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  Kgypt  ;  and  Constans,  the  youngest, 
Italy,  lUyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa.  The  an- 
cient world  was  thus  governed  by  three  youths  of 
twenty-one,  twenty,  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Immediately  after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great 
a  wax  broke  out  with  the  Persian  king,  Sapor  II., 
which  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mesopotamia  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and,  with  short  interrup- 
tions, lasted  during  the  whole  reign  of  Constantius. 
This  war  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans 
( Greeks),  who  were  vanquished  in  many  battles, 
especially  at  Singara,  in  343,  where  Constan- 
tius commanded  in  person,  and  after  having  car- 
ried the  day,  was  routed  with  great  slaughter  of 
his  troop*  in  the  succeeding  night.  On  the  other 
band,  the  Persians  sustained  great  losses  in  their 
fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  strong  fortress  of 
Nisi  bis,  the  key  of  Mesopotamia;  and  as  other 
fortified  places  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  the 
mountain*  of  Armenia  were  equally  well  defended, 
Sapor  gained  victories  without  making  any  acqui- 
sition*. 

Being  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  Constantius  was 
prevented  from  paying  due  intention  to  the  west, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
civil  war  between  his  brothers,  in  which  Constan- 
tine was  slain  at  Aquileia,  and  Constans  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  share  of  Constantine  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  (a.  n.  340).  In  350, 
Constans  was  murdered  by  the  troops  of  Magnen- 
tius* who  assumed  the  purple  and  was  obeyed  as 
emperor  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  at  the  same 
time  Vetranio,  commander  of  the  legions  in  the 
extensive  province  of  lllyricum,  was  forced  by  his 
troop*  to  imitate  the  example  of  Magnentius,  and 
be  llkewi.se  assumed  the  purple.  It  was  now  time 
for  Constantius  to  prove  with  his  sword  that  none 
bnt  a  sou  of  the  great  Constantine  should  rule  over 
£Loxne.  At  the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  from 
U»«  PersLnnJror.tier  totheWest.  At  Heracleia  in 


him,  proposing  that  he  should  acknowledge  their 
master  as  emperor,  and  cement  their  alliance  by  a 
marriage  of  Constantius  with  the  daughter  of 
Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentiua  with  Constantina, 
eldest  sister  of  Constantius  ;  they  threatened  him 
with  the  consequences  of  a  war  should  he  decline 
those  propositions.  Constantius  dismissed  the 
amliassadors  with  a  haughty  refusal,  and,  sending 
one  of  them  back  to  Magnentius,  ordered  the 
others  to  be  put  in  prison  as  the  agents  of  a  rebel. 
His  conduct  towards  \  etranio  tended  to  a  reconci- 
liation; but  while  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  co-emperor  if  he  would  join  him  against  Mag- 
nentius, he  secretly  planned  treachery.  Having 
bribed  or  persuaded  the  principal  officers ofVetranio 
to  forsake  their  master  if  it  should  suit  his  plans, 
he  advanced  towards  Sardica,  now  Sophia,  where 
he  met  with  Vetranio,  both  of  them  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  that  of  Vetranio,  however,  being 
by  far  the  stronger.  Had  Vetranio,  a  straight- 
forward veteran,  who  could  disobey  but  was  not 
made  for  more  refined  perfidy,  now  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Constantius,  he  could  have  seized  bis  rival 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp ;  but  the  result  was  very 
different.  On  a  plain  near  Sardica  a  tribune  was 
erected,  where  the  two  emperors  showed  them- 
selves to  their  troops,  who  filled  the  plain  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  being  witnesses  of  a 
ceremony  by  which  the  empire  was  to  have  two 
lawful  heads.  Constantius  first  addressed  the 
armed  crowd,  and  artfully  turning  upon  his  u  legi- 
timate'* opinion,  that  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine 
was  alone  worthy  to  reign,  suddenly  met  with  a 
thunder  of  applause  from  his  own  troops  as  well  as 
those  of  Vetranio,  who,  either  spontaneously  or  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their  officers, 
declared  that  they  would  obey  no  emperor  but 
Constantius.  Vetranio  at  once  perceived  his  situ- 
ation :  be  took  off  his  diadem,  knelt  down  before 
Constantius,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  master, 
himself  as  his  guilty  subject.  Constantius  evinced 
equal  wisdom :  he  raised  Vetranio  from  the  ground, 
embraced  him,  and,  as  he  despised  a  throne,  as- 
signed him  a  pension,  and  allowed  him  to  apend 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  Pruaa.  (a.  d.  351.) 

Constantius  now  turned  his  anna  against  Mag- 
nentius, after  having  appointed  his  cousin  Gallus 
as  Caesar  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
against  the  Persians.  At  Mursa,  now  Essek,  a 
town  on  the  river  Drave  in  Hungary,  Magnentius 
was  routed  (28th  of  September,  A.  D.  351)  in  a 
bloody  battle,  in  which  Constantius  evinced  more 
piety  than  courage,  but  where  the  flower  of  both 
armies  perished.  The  conquest  of  lllyricum  and 
Italy  was  the  fruit  of  that  victory,  and  Magnentius 
fled  into  Gaul  There  he  was  attacked  in  the 
east  by  the  army  under  Constantius,  and  in  the 
west  by  another  army,  which,  after  having  con- 
quered Africa  and  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
penetrated  into  Gaul.  After  another  complete  de- 
feat at  mount  Seleucus  in  the  Cossian  Alps,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  principal  cities  in  Gaul,  Mag- 
nentius, reduced  to  extremity,  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  his  brother  Decentiua  followed  his  exam- 
ple, (a.  n.  353.)  [Magnkktiub.]  Constantius 
became  thus  master  of  the  whole  West.  He 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
established  his  authority  by  cruel  measures,  and 
neither  the  guilty  nor  the  innocent  were  exempt 

Once  more  the  immense  extent  of  the  Roman 
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empire  wai  ruled  bv  one  man.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  public  and  private 
life  of  Constantius,  approached  more  and  more 
those  of  an  Asiatic  monarch :  eunuchs  reigned  at 
the  court,  and  secret  murders,  dictated  by  jealousy 
or  suspicion,  were  committed  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, whenever  justice  disdained  or  was  too  weak 
to  assist  him  in  his  plana.  One  of  the  victims  of 
his  malice  was  his  cousin,  Gallus  Caesar.  Guilty 
of  negligence,  disobedience,  and  cruelty  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  East,  he  deserved  punishment ; 
and  his  guilt  became  still  greater  when  he  put  to 
death  the  imperial  commissioners,  Domitian,  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  Orientis,  and  Montius,  quaestor 
palatii,  who  were  sent  to  hit  residence,  Antioch, 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  but  conducted  them- 
selves with  the  most  imprudent  haugh  tines,  threat- 
ening and  defying  Gallus,  when  they  ought  to 
have  ensnared  him  with  gentle  persuasions  and 
intrigues,  according  to  their  instructions.  They 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  excited  by  Gallua, 
who  after  such  an  atrocious  act  seemed  to  have 
had  but  one  means  of  saving  himself  from  the  em- 
peror's resentment, — rebellion.  But  deceived  by 
new  promises  from  the  artful  Constantius,  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Milan.  At  Petovio  in  Pannonia 
he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  I  stria,  where 
he  was  beheaded  in  a  prison,  (a.  d.  354.)  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Gallus  was  likewise  arrested  ;  but, 
after  having  spent  about  a  year  in  prison  and  exile, 
was  pardoned  at  the  intervention  of  his  protectress, 
the  empress  Euscbia,  and  in  November,  35.5,  was 
created  Caesar  and  appointed  to  the  command- in- 
chief  in  Gaul,  which  was  suffering  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  rebellion  of  Sylvanis,  who  had 
assumed  the  purple,  but  was  ensnared  by  Ursicinus, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  church  of  St 
Severin  at  Cologne  in  September,  355. 

In  357,  Constantius  visited  Rome,  where  he 
celebrated  an  undeserved  triumph.  Imitating  the 
example  of  Augustus,  he  ordered  the  great  obelisk 
which  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Helio- 
polis  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  (Having  been  thrown  down, 
it  was  placed  by  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  before  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran,  and  is 
known  as  the  Lateran  obelisk.)  From  Rome 
Constantius  went  to  lllyricum,  where  his  generals 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Quadi 
and  Sarmatians,  and  thence  returned  in  359  to 
Asia  to  meet  the  armies  of  Sapor,  who  had  once 
more  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  taken  Amida,  now 
Diyarbekr,  and  the  minor  fortresses  of  Singara  and 
Bezabde.  Before  Sapor  appeared  in  the  field, 
Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Alemanni  and  the  Franks, 
but  their  power  was  broken  in  a  three  years'  cam- 
paign by  Julian,  who  made  Chnodomarius  the 
king  of  the  Alemanni  prisoner  [Chnodomarius]; 
and  not  only  by  his  martial  deeds,  but  also  by  his 
excellent  administration,  which  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantius. Accordingly,  orders  arrived  in  Gaul 
that  the  legions  employed  there  should  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  East  The  pretext  for  this 
command  was,  that  Gaul  being  tranquil,  no  great 
army  was  required  there,  but  the  real  motive  was 
the  fear  that  Julian  might  abuse  his  popularity, 
and  assume  the  purple.  Instead  of  preventing 
that  event,  the  imprudent  order  caused  it  The 
troops  refused  to  march ;  and  Julian  having  ne- 
vertheless brought  them  into  motion,  they  sud- 


denly proclaimed  him  emperor,  (a.  d.  360.)  It  it 
related  in  the  life  of  Julian  how  he  acted  under 
these  circumstances ;  his  protestations  of  innocence 
were  misconstrued  ;  his  ambassadors,  who  met 
with  Constantius  at  Caesareia,  were  dismissed 
with  anger,  and  war  was  declared.  Constantius, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  marched  to  the 
West,  and  the  empire  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
shaken  by  a  dreadful  civil  war,  when  the  sadden 
death  of  Constantius  at  Mopsocrene,  near  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia  (3rd  of  November,  a.  d.  361),  prevented 
that  calamity,  and  made  Julian  the  sole  master  of 
the  empire.  [J  u  masts.]  By  his  third  wife. 
Maxima  Faustina,  Constantius  left  one  daughter, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  emperor  G ra- 
ti an.  (Amm.  Mare.  lib.  xiv. — xxi. ;  Zo&imus,  lib. 
ii.  iil ;  Agathias,  lib.  iv. ;  Euseb.  Vita  Comatamtm. 
lib.  iv. ;  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  5,  &c;  Julian.  Ora*.  i.  ii. ; 
Liban.  OraL  iii.-x.;  Zonar.  lib.  xiiL ;  the  authori- 
ties referred  to  under  Constantinus  II.  and  Con- 
s tans  I.;  Tilleraont, llistoire  da Empermn.)  [  W.P.] 


COIN  OP  CONSTANTIUS  II. 

CONSTA'NTIUS  IIL,  emperor  of  the  West, 
A.  D.  421,  was  bom  in  IUyria  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  4th  century  of  our  aera.  He  became  early 
known  by  his  military  deeds,  and  was  beloved  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Hon  onus,  as  well  as 
among  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  for  his  talents 
and  amiable  yet  energetic  character,  which  were 
enhanced  by  extraordinary  manly  beauty.  When 
the  tyrant  Constantine,  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
was  besieged  in  Aries  by  his  rebellious  and  su<xessful 
general,  Gerontius,  Constantius  was  despatched  by 
Honorius  to  reduce  Gaul  and  Spain  to  obedience ; 
but  the  emperor  refrained  from  sending  troops  over 
to  Britain,  since  this  country  was  then  in  a  hope- 
less state  of  revolt  against  everything  Roman.  It  is 
related  under  Constantine  the  tyrant  [p.  83 1  ]  how 
Constantius,  whose  first  lieutenant  was  Clphilas,  a 
Goth,  compelled  Gerontius  to  raise  the  siege  and 
to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  be  perished.  Con- 
stantius then  continued  the  siege ;  but  although 
closely  confined,  his  adversary  found  means  to  send 
one  Edobicus  or  Edovinchus  into  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  to 
his  assistance.  Edobicus  soon  returned  at  tbe 
head  of  a  body  of  Prankish  and  Alemannic  auxili- 
aries ;  but  instead  of  surprising  Constantius,  the 
latter  surprised  him,  having  suddenly  left  his  camp, 
and  marched  to  attack  the  barbarians,  whom  he 
and  Ulphilas  met  with  beyond  the  Rhone  and  de- 
feated entirely.  Edovicus  was  murdered  by  a 
friend  in  whose  house  be  had  taken  refuge,  and 
the  murderer  presented  the  head  of  Edovicus  to 
the  victor,  expecting  a  recompense.  With  the 
virtue  of  an  ancient  Roman,  Constantius  refused 
to  accept  the  hideous  present,  and  ordered  the 
murderer  to  be  turned  out  of  his  camp  straight- 
way. Constantius  hastened  back  to  Aries,  re- 
sumed the  interrupted  siege,  and  forced  Constan- 
tine to  surrender,  whose  fate  is  related  in  his  life. 

Constantius  was  rewarded  for  his  victory  by 
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Honorius  with  the  consulship  (a.  d.  414),  and  was 
created  come*  and  patricius.  In  A.  D.  414  be 
:hed  against  Ataulphus,  who  supported  the 
claims  of  the  rival  emperor  Attalus,  but  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  give  him  up  to  his  vic- 
tor in  416.  [Attaias.]  The  reward  of  Con- 
stantius was  the  hand  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  who,  after  being  a  captive  of  the  West- 
Gothic  kings,  Ataulphus  (to  whom  she  was  mar- 
ried), Sigericus,  and  Wallia,  since  410,  was 
given  up  in  417  by  Wallia,  who  became  an 
ally  of  the  Romans.  Constantius  afterwards  in- 
duced him  to  cede  the  conquests  which  he  had 
made  in  Spain  to  Honorius,  and  Wallia  received 
in  compensation  Aquitania  1 1,  and  probably  also 
Norempopulania,  or  Aquitania  HI.  From  this 
time  Toulouse  became  the  capital  of  the  Wettt- 
(Jothic  kings.  In  421  (8th  of  February),  Ho- 
norius conferred  upon  Constantius  the  dignity 
of  Augustus  and  the  authority  of  a  co-emperor  of 
the  West.  Theodosius  II.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
having  refused  to  recognize  him  as  Augustus,  Con- 
stantius prepared  to  make  war  against  him ;  but, 
before  actual  hostilities  had  broken  out,  he  died 
at  Ravenna,  on  the  11th  of  September,  421,  after 
a  abort  reign  of  not  quite  seven  months.  After 
hia  accession  he  was  more  severe  than  he  used  to 
be,  but  it  seems  that  he  does  not  deserve  reproaches 
for  it,  since  he  shewed  that  severity  in  restoring 
domestic  peace  to  Italy  and  Rome,  where  ambitious 
men  of  all  nations  caused  disturbances  of  the  worst 
description.  His  children  by  Placidia  were  Flavius 
Piacidius  Valentinianus,  afterwards  Valentinian 
1 1 1.,  emperor,  and  Justa  Grata  Honoria,  afterwards 
betrothed  to  Attila.  Only  gold  coins  of  Constan- 
tius have  been  found  ;  they  are  very  rare.  (Zosim. 
lib.  t.  ult.  and  lib.  vi.,  the  chief  authority ;  So  torn, 
ix.  13 — 16;  Oros.  vii.  42,  43;  Philostorg.  xiL 
4.  12  ;  Theoph.  pp.  66—72,  ed.  Parts;  Prosper, 
Ciron.  Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Cons.  &c.)     [W.  P.] 


COIN  OF  CON  OTA  NT1  L*8  til. 

CONSTA'NTIUS  GALLUS.  [Conotah- 
nis.] 

CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  native  of  Gaul,  was  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Attila  and  his  brother  Bleda,  to 
whom  he  was  recommended  by  Aelius.  Constan- 
tius was  a  very  rapacious  man.  Having  been 
sent  to  the  court  of  Theodosius  II.  to  negotiate 
a  lasting  peace,  he  promised  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  the  emperor  if  be  would  give  him  a  rich 
woman  in  marriage.  Theodosius  offered  him  the 
band  of  a  daughter  of  Saturninus,  Comes  Domesti- 
corum.  who  was  very  rich,  but  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Zeno,  Praefectus  OrientL  Con- 
stantius having  complained  about  it  to  Attila,  this 
king  threatened  to  invade  Greece  if  the  emperor 
did  not  produce  the  woman,  and  as  Theodosius 
waa  unable  to  do  so,  Attila  availed  himself  of  the 
circumstance  as  a  pretext  for  making  war  upon  the 
emperor.  During  this  war  (a.  d.  441)  he  laid 
wife  to  Sirmium.  The  bishop  of  Sirmium  sent  a 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
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belonging  to  his  church  to  Constantius,  requesting 
that  he  would  keep  them  as  his  ransom  in  case  the 
town  should  be  taken  and  he  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  But  Constantius  kept  those  vessels  for 
himself,  and  pledged  them  to  a  banker  of  the  name 
of  Sylvanus.  When  after  the  capture  of  Sirmium 
and  the  captivity  of  the  bishop,  Attila  was  in- 
formed of  the  robbery,  he  requested  Theodosius  to 
give  up  Sylvanus  and  his  property,  and  Theodosius 
having  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand,  Attiia 
prolonged  the  war  on  that  ground.  Constantius 
was  afterwards  charged  with  high  treason,  and 
crucified  by  order  of  his  master.  (Priscus,  in  Kx- 
cerpt.  de  I^egat.  pp.  54,  57,  69,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 
CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
has  been  characterised  by  a  French  writer  as  at 
once  the  Maecenas  and  the  Aristarchus  of  the  lite- 
rary men  of  that  period,  fostering  them  by  his 
munificence  and  training  them  to  excellence  by  his 
counsel.  We  find  four  letters  addressed  to  him 
by  his  friend  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  from  the  first 
of  which  we  learn,  that  this  collection  of  epistles 
was  made  at  his  suggestion  and  submitted  to  his 
criticism  and  correction. 

Constantius,  at  the  request  of  Patiens,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  drew  up  a  biography  of  Germanus,  bishop 
of  Auxerre,  who  died  in  A.  D.  448.  This  work, 
entitled  Vita  S.  Gtrmani  Epucopi  Autissiodortmit, 
appears  from  the  second  dedication  to  have  been 
completed  about  a.  d.  488,  and  is  contained  in  the 
compilations  of  Surius  and  of  the  Bollandists  under 
the  Saints  of  July.  It  was  rendered  into  verso 
by  Ericus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Auxerre,  who 
lived  about  a.  d.  989,  and  translated  into  French 
by  Arnauld  d'AndUly. 

Some  persons  have  ascribed  to  Constantius  the 
44  Vita  S.  Justi  Lugdunensis  Episcopi,"  who  died 
in  A.  D.  390,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
the  author.  This  performance  also  will  be  found 
in  Surius  under  September  2nd,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Le  Maitre  de  Sacy  in 
his  *  Vies  des  Peres  du  Desert."        [  W.  R-] 

CONSUS,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  is  derived  by  some  from  conto,  i.  e.  ecmsulo 
(Pint.  Rom.  14  ;  TertulL  de  Sped.  5),  while  others 
regard  it  as  a  contraction  of  conditio.  ( Pseud o- 
Ascon.  in  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  10.)  All  we  know  about 
the  nature  of  this  divinity  is  limited  to  what  may 
be  inferred  from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  and 
from  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  observed 
at  his  festival,  the  Coiuvalia.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.) 
With  regard  to  the  former,  some  call  him  the  god 
of  secret  deliberations,  and  others  the  hidden  or 
mysterious  god,  that  is,  a  god  of  the  lower  regions. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
throws  no  light  upon  the  question,  since  both  ex- 
planations are  equally  in  accordance  with  it. 
When  after  the  building  of  Rome  the  Romans  had 
no  women,  it  is  said,  and  when  their  suit  to  obtain 
them  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  was  rejected, 
Romulus  spread  a  report,  that  he  had  found  the 
altar  of  an  unknown  god  buried  under  the  earth. 
The  god  was  called  Consus,  and  Romulus  vowed 
sacrifices  and  a  festival  to  him,  if  he  succeeded  in 
the  plan  he  devised  to  obtain  wives  for  his  Ro- 
mans. (Plut  L  c;  Dionys.  ii.  30,  Ac.)  Livy  (i. 
!))  calls  the  god  Neptunus  Equestris.  Hartung 
(Die  Rely.  d.  Rom.  ii.  p.  87)  has  pointed  out 
reasons  sufficient  to  shew,  that  Consus  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  infernal  divinity;  this  notion  is 
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implied  in  the  tradition  of  his  altar  being  found 
under  the  earth,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  mules 
and  horses,  which  were  under  the  especial  protec- 
tion of  the  infernal  divinities,  were  used  in  the 
races  at  the  Consualia,  and  were  treated  with 
especial  care  and  solemnity  on  that  occasion.  [L.  S.] 

COON  (K6»v),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  brother  of 
Iphidamas,  who  wounded  Agamemnon,  but  was 
afterwards  slain  by  him.  He  was  represented  on 
the  chest  of  Cypselus.  (Horn.  //.  zL  248,  Ac, 
xix.  53;  Pans.  v.  19.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (KcwM*,  Kti^s),  son 
of  the  satrap  Artabasus  [No.  4,  p.  368,  b.),  was 
appointed  to  convey  to  Damascus  the  treasures  of 
Dare i us,  when  the  latter  marched  from  Babylon  to 
meet  Alexander,  it.  c  333.  (Art.  A  nab.  ii.  15; 
corap.  Curt  iiL  10.)  The  favour  with  which 
Alexander  regarded  Artabaxus  was  extended  also 
to  Cophen,  whom  we  find  mentioned  among  the 
young  Asiatic  nobles  that  were  enrolled  in  the 
body  of  cavalry  called  'AyvfA,  in  the  re -organiza- 
tion of  the  army  in  a.  c  424.  (Arr,  Anal,  vii.  6 ; 
comp.  Polyb.  v.  25,  65,  xxxi.  3.)         [E.  E.] 

COPO'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family, 
which  originally  came  from  Tibur.  The  name 
occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Tibur. 

1.  T.  Coponius,  of  Tibur,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  rank,  was  made  a  Roman  citizen 
upon  the  condemnation  of  C.  Masso,  whom  he 
accused.    (Cic  pro  Balb.  23.) 

2.  M.  Coponius,  had  a  celebrated  law-suit  re- 
specting an  inheritance  with  M'.  Curius,  b.  c.  93. 
The  cause  of  Coponius  was  pleaded  by  Q.  Scaevola, 
and  that  of  Curius  by  L.  Crassus,  in  the  court  of 
the  centumviri.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  39,  il  32,  Brut 
52)  [Curius.] 

3.  4.  T.  and  C.  Coponu,  two  grandsons  of  No. 
1,  are  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  a.  c.  56  as  two 

oung  men  of  great  acquirements.  (Cic  pro  Bali. 
3,  pro  Cael  10.)    C.  Coponius  is  probably  the 
same  as  No.  6. 

5.  Coponius,  was  left  in  command  of  Carrae  in 
the  expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians, 
B.  c.  53.  (Pint  Crass.  27.)  He  may  also  have 
been  the  same  as  No.  6. 

6.  C.  Coponius,  one  of  the  praetors  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c  49.  He 
espoused  the  side  of  Pompey,  followed  him  into 
Greece,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Rhodian 
ships  conjointly  with  C.  Marcellus.  (Cic.  ad  Alt 
viii.  12,  a.  ;  Caea.  B.  C.  iiL  5,  26 ;  Cic  de  Dir.  i. 
32,  ii.  55.)  Coponius  was  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  b.  c.  43,  but  his  wife  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  40.)  He  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium  as  the 
father-in-law  of  Silius,  and  as  a  greatly  respected 
member  of  the  senate.   (VelL  Pat.  ii.  83.) 

The  following  coin  was  probably  struck  by  order 
of  this  Coponius.  It  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  with  the  inscription  Q.  Siciniuh 
IIIvir  (that  is,  of  the  mint),  and  on  the  reverse 
a  club  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  upon  it,  and  the  in- 
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scription  C.  Coponius  Pr,  S.  C.  The  reverse  no 
doubt  has  reference  to  Hercules,  whose  worship 
prevailed  at  Tibur. 

COPO'NIUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  author  of  the 
fourteen  statues  of  nations  conquered  by  Pompey, 
which  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  porticoes 
belonging  to  the  theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome,  which 
gave  to  this  entrance-hall  the  name  of  Portieus  ad 
Natione*.  This  was  built  by  Pompey  himself,  and 
afterwards  restored  by  Augustus.  (Plin.  H.N. 
xxxvi.  4.  §§  12,  13;  Suet  Claud.  46;  Serv.  ad 
Viry.  Am.  viii.  720;  Thiersch,  Epoch,  p.  296  ;  Ur- 
iahs, Br.tchrrib.  dtr  Stadt  Bom,  iii.  3,  p.  59.)  [  L.U.] 

COPREUS  (K«rp«i5i),  a  son  of  Pelops  and 
father  of  Periphetes.  After  having  murdered 
Iphitus,  he  fled  from  Elis  to  Mycenae,  where  he 
was  purified  by  Eurystheus,  who  employed  him  to 
inform  Heracles  of  the  labours  be  had  to  perform. 
(Horn.  //.  xv.  639 ;  Apollod.  L  5.  $  1.)  Euripides 
in  his  "  I leraclcidae"  makes  him  the  herald  of 
Eurvstheus.  [L.  S  ] 

CORAX  (KoX),  a  Sicilian,  who,  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Thrasybulus  from  Syracuse  (a.  c  467), 
by  his  oratorical  powers  acquired  so  much  influence 
over  the  citizens,  that  for  a  considerable  time  he 
was  the  leading  man  in  the  commonwealth.  The 
great  increase  of  litigation  consequent  on  the  con- 
fusion produced  by  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants 
and  the  claims  of  those  whom  they  had  deprived 
of  their  property,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  prac- 
tice of  forensic  eloquence.  Co  rax  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  its  principles,  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric,  and  wrote  a  treatise  (entitled  T<x»^)  em- 
bodying such  rules  of  the  art  as  be  had  discovered. 
He  is  commonly  mentioned,  with  his  pupil  Tints*, 
as  the  founder  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  ;  he  was  at 
any  rate  the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject  His 
work  has  entirely  perished.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured (by  Garnier,  Mem.  de  ritutitut.  de  France^ 
Clam  (THutoire,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  &c,  and  others), 
though  upon  very  slight  and  insufficient  grounds, 
that  the  treatise  entitled  Rhetorka  ad  Alexandra™, 
found  amongst  the  works  of  Aristotle,  is  the  sup- 
posed lost  work  of  Corax.  (Cic  Brut  12,  de  Orai. 
i.  20,  iii.  21  ;  Aristot  BMeL  ii.  24 ;  QuintiL  iii.  1 ; 
Mongitor,  Bibl.  SicuL  i.  p.  146,  Ac,  ii.  p.  267,  &c; 
Westermann,  Geech.  der  Grieck.  DerrdUa  mkrtl,  L 
§  27,  note  5,  &c  §  68.  notes  8,  27.)    [C  P.  M.) 

CORBIS  and  ORSUA,  two  Spanish  chiefs, 
and  cousins-german,  fought  in  the  presence  of 
Scipio  at  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  B.  c  206,  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  town  of  Ibis.  (Liv.  xxviii. 
21 1  Val.  Max.  ix.  11,  extern.  1.) 

CO'RBULO,  CN.  DOMIT1US,  a  son  of 
Vestilia,  who  was  married  first  to  Herdonius,  after- 
wards to  Pomponius,  and  at  hut  to  Orfitos.  He 
was  accordingly  a  brother  of  Caesonia,  the  wife  of 
Caligula.  He  was  invested  with  the  praetorship 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  this  office  was  commissioned  by  Tibe- 
rius and  afterwards  by  Caligula  to  superintend  the 
improvement  of  the  high-roads  in  Italy,  which  the 
carelessness  of  the  magistrates  had  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay.  While  engaged  upon  this  undertaking 
he  committed  acts  of  cruelty  and  extortion,  proba- 
bly in  compliance  with  commands  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Caligula,  who  rewarded  his  proceedings 
with  the  honour  of  consul  suffectus  in  a.  D.  39. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  however,  he  was  taken 
to  account  for  these  proceedings,  and  those  who 
had  been  injured  by  him  were  indemnified  as  far 
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u  was  possible.  In  47,  however,  Corbolo  obtained 
toe  command  of  an  army  in  Germany,  and  fought 
with  great  success  against  the  Chauci  under  their 
leader  Gennascus.    lie  maintained  excellent  dis- 
cipline among  hit  troops,  and  acted  with  great 
caution  and  courage,    ilia  success  excited  either 
the  fear  or  jealousy  of  Claudius,  for  be  wan  com- 
manded to  lead  his  anny  bock  to  the  western  banks 
of  the  Rhine.    Corbulo  obeyed,  though  with  re- 
luctance, as  his  career  was  thus  checked  without 
any  necessity;  but  to  prevent  hi*  soldiers  from 
becoming  demoralized  by  inactivity,  he  made  them 
dig  a  canal  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  of 
23,4K>0  paces  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inundation  of  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
In  54,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  Corbulo 
was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Parthian  a,  whose  king.  \  ologeses,  had  invaded 
Armenia  and  expelled  its  king,  Rhadamistus,  who 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.    Bat  as 
Vologeses  was  encaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
of  his  own  son,  Vardanes,  he  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Armenia,  and  gave  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae  as  hostages 
to  the  Romans.    But,  a  few  years  later,  a.  d.  58, 
the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Corbulo  fought 
with  great  success  against  Tiridates,  the  brother  of 
Vologeses,  who  now  claimed  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
Corbolo  took  the  towns  of  Artaxata  and  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  secured  the  throne  to  Tigranes,  to  whom 
Nero  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.    In  63, 
VoJo^eses  and  Tiridates  renewed  the  war;  and,  as 
Corbulo  had  to  protect  Syria,  Caesennius  Paetus 
was  sent  into  Armenia ;  but  he  conducted  the  war 
with  so  much  inability  and  want  of  success,  that 
Corbulo  was  in  the  end  glad  to  see  Vologeses  will- 
tog  to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  both  the  Romans 
and  Parthians  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Armenia. 
But  Tiridates  soon  after  took  possession  of  Arme- 
nia, and  then  sent  an  insulting  letter  to  Rome, 
requesting  Nero's  sanction  to  his  title  of  king  of 
Armenia.    This  conduct  occasioned  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  and  Corbulo  marched  with  a  strong  army 
into  Armenia.    But  the  Parthians  had  become 
tired  of  incessant  warfare :  they  sued  for  peace, 
and  Tiridates  condescended  to  lay  down  his  crown 
before  a  statue  of  Nero,  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himself. 
Orbulo  sent  Annius,  his  son-in-law,  to  accompany 
Tiridates  to  Rome,  in  order  to  attest  bis  own  fide- 
lity to  the  emperor. 

Corbulo  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
time,  and  amid  the  universal  hatred  which  Nero 
had  drawn  upon  himself,  Corbulo  remained  fai  th- 
in) to  him.  His  power  and  influence  with  the 
army  were  very  great,  and  if  he  had  placed  himself 
at  the  bead  of  an  insurrection,  he  would  have  been 
sure  of  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity.  But  he 
MN>ms  never  to  have  entertained  such  a  thought : 
the?  ne  ward  he  earned  for  his  fidelity  was — death. 
For,  in  d.  67,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  he 
m^ited  Corbulo  to  come  to  him.  As  soon  as  the 
[at tear  landed  at  Cenchreae,  Nero  gave  orders  for 
ii»  execution.  When  Corbulo  was  informed  of  his 
site*  b>e>  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  exclaim- 
ng^  —  Well  deserved !"  (Pun.  //.  N.  iL  70,  vi.  8, 
wis.  5;  Tac  An»,  iiL  31,  ix.  18,  &c,  xiii.  6, 
ijc^  3-*,  Ac,  xiv.  23,  Ac,  xv.  1,  Ac,  26,  &c, 
r/wrf.  ii-  76;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  15,  lx.  30,  lxii.  19, 
^  laciii.  17  ;  Frontiii.  StroUg.  iv.  2,  7,  ii.  9, 
r.  l->  [US.] 


CORDUS.  851 

CORDACA  (Kop&uca),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  Elis,  derived  from  an  indecent  dance  called 
*Jp5a£,  which  the  companions  of  Pelops  are  said 
to  have  performed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after 
a  victory  which  they  had  won.  ( Paus.  vi.  22, 
§  I-)  [L.  S.] 

CORDUS,  AE'LIUS,  or  Junius  Cordur, 
apparently  different  designations  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual— an  historian  perpetually  quoted  by  Capito- 
linus  in  his  biographies  of  Albinus,  the  Maximins, 
the  Gordians,  and  Maximus  with  Balbinus.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  chronicler  of 
trivial  facts.  (Capit.  AWin.  c  11.)       [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  CAE'SIUS,  governor  of  Crete,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
accused  by  Ancharius  Priscus  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Crete,  and  Cord  us  was  condemned. 
(Tac  Am.  Hi.  38,  70.) 

CORDUS,  CREMU'TI US,  a  Roman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  and  blamelessly,  whs 
impeached  by  two  of  his  own  clients  before  Tibe- 
rius of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated 
Cassias  **  the  last  of  the  Romans" — *  crimine," 
says  Tacitus,  u  novo  ac  tunc  primum  audi  to." 
His  real  offence,  however,  was  the  freedom  of 
speech  in  which  he  had  indulged  against  Sejanus, 
for  the  work  in  which  the  objectionable  passages 
occurred  had  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  read  with  approbation  by  Augustus  him- 
self. Perceiving  from  the  relentless  aspect  of  the 
emperor  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope,  Cordus 
delivered  an  apology,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  or  fabricated  by  Tacitus,  appealing 
to  the  impunity  enjoyed  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  all  preceding  annalists,  and  then  quitting 
the  senate-house  retired  to  his  own  mansion,  where 
he  starved  himself  to  death,  (a.  d.  25.)  Tb« 
subservient  fathers  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  burned  by  the  aediles  in  the  city,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  so  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
concealment  by  his  daughter  Marcia  and  by  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  gave  them  again  to  the 
world  with  the  full  permission  of  Caligula.  A  few 
scanty  fragments  are  contained  in  the  seventh  of 
the  Suasoriae  of  Seneca. 

(Tac  Ann.  iv.  34,  35  ;  Sue  ton,  Octav.  35,  Tift. 
61,  Calig.  16;  Senec  Suaaor.  vii.,  and  especially 
his  Consuiatio  addressed  to  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  Cremutius  Cordus,  cc  1  and  22 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lvfi.  24.)  [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  JUNIUS.    [Cordus,  Arlius.] 

CORDUS,  MUCIUS.  This  surname  was  borne 
by  some  of  theScaevolae  [Scarvolar],  and  occurs 
on  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Muda  gens.  The 
obverse  represents  two  heads,  the  one  crowned 
with  laurel  and  the  other  with  a  helmet,  which 
would  appear  from  the  letters  on  each  side  to 
represent  Honos  and  Virtus :  the  letters  Kalrni 
underneath  refer  to  some  members  of  the  Funa 
gens.  [Calrnur.]  On  the  reverse  two  women 
are  standing,  the  one  on  the  left  representing  Italia 
and  the  one  on  the  right  Roma,  the  former  hold- 
ing a  cornucopia  in  her  hand,  and  the  latter  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  hand  and  her  foot  on  a  globe : 
beneath  is  Cordi.  Who  the  Calenus  and  Cordus 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
figures  of  Italia  and  Roma  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  times  when  harmony  was  established  between 
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Rome  and  the  people  of  Italy  after  the  Social  war. 

(Kckhel,  v.  pp.  2-20,  256.) 


CORE  (Krfprj),  the  maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Persephone  is  often  called.  [Pkrsxphonb.]  [L.  S.] 

CORE,  of  Corinth,  mentioned  among  the  mythic 
stories  of  the  invention  of  sculpture.  ( Plin.  //.  N. 
xxxv.  43;  Athenag.  LegaL  pro  Christ,  c.  1 7.)  [L.U.] 

L.  CORFI'DIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  whom 
Cicero  mentioned  in  his  oration  for  Ligarius  it.  c. 
46,  as  one  of  the  distinguished  men  who  were  in- 
terceding with  Caesar  on  behalf  of  Ligarius ;  but 
after  the  oration  was  published,  Cicero  was  re- 
minded that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  mentioning 
the  name  of  Corfidius,  as  the  latter  had  died  before 
the  speech  was  delivered.  (Cic  pro  Lujar.  11, 
ad  Alt.  xiii.  44.)  It  is  probably  this  Corfidius  of 
whose  return  to  life  an  amusing  tale  is  related  by 
Pliny  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  (H.  If,  vii.  52.) 

CORINNA  (Ko>™),  a  Greek  poetess,  a  na- 
tive of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  According  to  some 
accounts  (Eudocia,  p.  270 ;  Welcker,  in  Creuxer's 
ii.  pp.  10-17),  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Achelodorus  and  Procratia.  On  account  of  her 
long  residence  in  Thebes,  she  was  sometimes  called 
a  Thcban.  She  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  B.  a,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Pindar,  whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed  (PluL 
de  Glor.  A  then.  iv.  p.  348,  a.),  and  with  whom  she 
strove  for  a  prize  at  the  public  games  at  Thebes. 
According  to  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xiii.  25),  she  gained 
the  victory  over  him  five  times.  Pausanias  (ix. 
22.  $  3)  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  victory, 
and  mentions  a  picture  which  he  saw  at  Tanagra, 
in  which  she  was  represented  binding  her  hair 
with  a  fillet  in  token  of  her  victory,  which  he 
attributes  as  much  to  her  beauty  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  she  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect,  as 
to  her  poetical  talents.  At  a  later  period,  when 
Pindar's  fame  was  more  securely  established,  she 
blamed  her  contemporary.  Myitis,  for  entering  into 
a  similar  contest  with  him.  (Apollon.  DyscoL  in 
Wolf,  Corinna*  Carm.  p.  56,  6ic.)  The  Aeolic 
dialect  employed  by  Corinna  had  many  Boeotian 
peculiarities.  (Eustath.  ad  Od.  vol  i.  p.  376.  10, 
ad  Ii.  vol.  iL  p.  364.  22,  ed.  Lips.;  Wolf,  Lc.) 
She  appears  to  have  intended  her  poems  chiefly 
for  Boeotian  ears ;  hence  the  numerous  local  refer- 
ences connected  with  Boeotia  to  be  found  in  them. 
(Paus.  ix.  20.  $  1  ;  Steph.  By*.  «.  e.  efVrsia; 
Eustath.  ad  IL  vol.  i.  p.  215.  2.  ed.  Lips. ;  Schol. 
ad  Apoll.  Hhod.  ii.  1 177.)  They  were  collected  in 
five  books,  and  were  chiefly  of  a  lyrical  kind,  coin- 
prising  choral  songs,  lyrical  nomes,  parthenia,  epi- 
grams, and  erotic  and  heroic  poems.  The  last, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  written  in  a  lyrical 
form.  Among  them  *e  find  mentioned  one  enti- 
tled /o/aiu,  nid  one  the  &rm  against  Tlubes. 
Only  a  few  unimportant  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served. 

Statues  were  erected  to  Corinna  in  different 
parts  of  Greece,  and  she  was  ranked  as  the  first 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  nine  lyrical  Muses. 


CORIOLANUS. 

i        \  (the  Fly).  We 


mention  of  a  younger  Corinna  of 
named  M  via,  who  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
contemporary  of  Pindar.  And  so  also  is  probably 
a  Myia  or  Corinna  of  Thespiae  who  is  mentioned 
(Suidas,  «.  r.  Koptrpa).  The  fragments  that  are  left 
may  be  found  in  Ch.  Wolfs  Pott  octo  Fragm.  et 
Elog.  Hamburg,  1734,  and  in  A.  Schneider's  PocL 
Grate.  Fragm.  Giessen,  1802.  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORINNUS  (Ko>W),  was,  according  to  Sui- 
das (*.  r. ),  an  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Ilium,  who 
lived  before  Homer,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
and  wrote  an  Iliad,  from  which  Homer  borrowed 
the  argument  of  his  poem.  He  also,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  sang  the  war  of  Dardanas 
with  the  Paphlagonian*.  He  is  likewise  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Palamedes,  and  to  have  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  characters  invented  by  the  latter. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.;  Eudocia,  p.  271  ;  Fabric  BihL 
Graec.  i.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORINTHUS  (Kopirtoj),  according  to  the 
local  tradition  of  Corinth,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Corinth.  (Paus.  ii.  1.  §  1 ; 
SchoL  ad  Find.  Nem.  vii.  155.)  T,here  are  two 
other  mythical  beings  of  this  name.  (Paus.  ii.  3. 
$  8 ;  Apollod.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CORIOLA'NUS,  C,  or  more  properly,  Cn. 
MA'RCIUS,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  early  Roman  legends,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a  descendant  of  king  Ancus  Manias. 
His  mother's  name,  according  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, was  Veturia  (Plutarch  calls  her  Volumnia). 
He  lost  his  rather  while  yet  a  child,  and  under  the 
training  of  his  mother,  whom  he  loved  exceedingly, 
grew  up  to  be  a  brave  and  valiant  man ;  but  be 
was  likewise  noted  for  his  imperious  and  proud 
temper.  He  was  said  to  have  fought  in  the  battle 
by  the  lake  Regillus,  and  to  have  won  a  civic 
crown  in  it.  To  explain  his  surname,  Coriolanus, 
the  legend  told  how  in  a  war  with  the  Volscians 
their  capital,  Corioli,  was  attacked  by  the  Romans. 
When  the  enemy  made  a  sally,  Marcius  at  the 
head  of  a  few  brave  men  drove  them  back,  and 
then,  single-handed  (for  his  followers  could  not 
support  him),  drove  the  Volscians  before  him  to 
the  other  side  of  the  town.  So  in  memory  of  his 
prowess  the  surname  Coriolanus  was  giv 
But  his  haughty  bearing  towards  the 
excited  their  fear  and  dislike,  and  when  he 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  they  refused  to  elect 
him.  After  this,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  the 
city,  and  a  Greek  prince  sent  corn  from  Sicily, 
Coriolanus  advised  that  it  should  not  be  distributed 
to  the  commons,  unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes. 
For  this  he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to 
exile.  He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians, 
and  promised  to  assist  them  in  war  against  the 
Romans.  Attius  Tullius,  the  king  of  the  Vols- 
cians, found  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  and  war  was 
declared.  Coriolanus  was  appointed  general  of  the 
Volscian  army.  He  took  many  towns,  and  ad- 
vanced plundering  and  burning  the  property  of  the 
commons,  but  sparing  that  of  the  patricians,  till  he 
came  to  the  fotsa  Cfuilia,  or  Cluilian  dyke.  Here 
he  encamped,  and  the  Romans  in  alarm  (for  they 
could  not  raise  an  army)  sent  as  deputies  to  him 
five  consular*,  offering  to  restore  him  to  his  rights. 
But  he  refused  to  make  peace  unless  the  Romans 
would  restore  to  the  Volscians  all  the  lands  they 
had  taken  from  them,  and  receive  all  the  people  as 
To  these  terms  the 
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agree.  After  this  the  Romans  sent  the  ten  chief 
men  of  the  Senate,  and  then  all  the  priests  and 
augurs.  But  Coriolanus  would  not  listen  to  them. 
Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Valeria,  the  noblest  ma- 
tron! of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  and  Volumnia, 
the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  with  his  two  little  children, 
cune  to  his  tent.  His  mother's  reproaches,  and 
the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  matrons  bent 
his  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army,  and  lived  in 
exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his  death.  On  the 
spot  where  he  yielded  to  bis  mother's  words,  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Fortuna  Muliebris,  and 
Valeria  was  the  first  priestess. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  legend.  The  date 
assigned  to  it  in  the  annals  is  b.  c.  490.  Its  in- 
cnnsUtency  with  the  traces  of  real  history  which 
have  come  down  to  us  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Nicbuhr,  who  has  also  shewn  that  if  his  banish- 
ment be  placed  some  twenty  years  later,  and  his 
attack  on  the  Romans  about  ten  years  after  that, 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  is  reconcileable  with 
history.  The  account  of  his  condemnation  is  not 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  earlier  than  B»  c. 
4?0,  about  which  time  a  famine  happened,  while 
Hiero  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  might  hare  been 
induced  by  his  hostility  to  the  Etruscans  to  send 
com  to  the  Romans.  Moreover,  in  a  c  458,  the 
Votseians  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  very 
terms  which  were  proposed  by  Coriolanus,  "  The 
lut  of  his  conquests  is  only  that  of  a  portion  of 
those  made  by  the  Volscians  transferred  to  a 
Kom&n  whoso  glory  was  Mattering  to  national 
vanity."  The  circumstance  that  the  story  has 
been  referred  to  a  wrong  date  Niebuhr  considers 
to  hare  arisen  from  its  being  mixed  up  with  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  to  Fortuna  Muliebris. 
The  name  Coriolanus  may  have  been  derived  from 
his  settling  m  the  town  of  Corioli  after  his  banish- 
ment. Whether  he  had  any  share  m  bringing 
about  the  peace  of  458,  Niebuhr  considers  doubt- 
ful. (Plut.  Coriolanta ;  Liv.  ii.  34—40  ;  Dionya. 
rii.  20 — viiL  59;  Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  pp.  94 — 107, 
^*-260).  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORIPPUS,    FLA'VIUS  CRESCCNIUa 
In  the  year  1581  a  work  issued  from  the  press  of 
Flantin  at  Antwerp,  edited  by  Michael  Ruis,  a 
sf-.irjiard,  and  bearing  the  title  Corippi  Afiicani 
ffiimtnatiri  fragmentum  carminis  in  laudcin  inipe- 
rafen*  Jasimi  ,\finoris;  Carmen 
•  iwtrm  Anasturii  <ptarstori»  et  magittri;  de  laudi/j'is 
Jvtmi  Auguati  Mmorit  Juroico  carmine  libri  IV. 
The  two  former,  of  which  the  first  is  imperfect,  are 
extremely  short,  and  in  reality  are  merely  the  pre- 
face and  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  third,  which 
extends  to  nearly  1600  hexameter  lines,  and  is  a 
f  rmal  panegyric,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbolical 
extravagance  of  the  Byzantine  school,  in  honour  of 
the  younger  Justin,  who  swayed  the  empire  of  the 
Katt  from  a.  d.  565  to  578.    Ruix  asserts,  that 
these  pieces  were  faithfully  copied  from  a  MS. 
mnrc  than  700  years  old;  but  of  this  document  he 
rives  no  description  ;  he  does  not  state  how  it  had 
come  into  his  possession,  nor  where  it  was  deposited ; 
it  has  never  been  found ;  and  no  other  being  known 
to  exist,  the  text  depends  upon  the  editio  princeps 
alone, 

Corippua,  in  the  preface  above  mentioned,  refers 
to  a  poem  which  he  had  previously  composed  upon 
<?*  African  wars. 

(Juid  Libycaa  gentes,  quid  Syrtica  proelia  dicam 
Jam  libris  completa  meis  ? 


Now,  Johannes  Cuspianus  M  De  Caesaribus  et  Im- 
peratoribus"  declares,  that  he  saw  in  the  royal 
library  at  Buda  a  poem  in  eight  books  entitled 
Johanna  by  Fiavitu  Creseonius  Corippus^  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Africans  by  Johannes  Patricias,  and  he  quotes  the 
first  five  lines  beginning 

Signa,  duces  gente&que  feras,  Martisque  run l as. 

Moreover,  we  can  prove  from  history  that  Cuspia- 
nus was  at  Buda  between  the  years  1510  and  1515. 
Secondly,  it  is  known  that  as  late  as  1 532  a  MS. 
u  De  Bell  is  Libycis "  was  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Monte  Casino,  bearing  the  name  of 
Creseonius,  the  first  word  being  44  Victoria.**  This 
does  not  correspond,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
commencement  given  by  Cuspianus ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, as  wc  shall  soon  sec,  is  only  apparent.  Both 
of  the  above  MSS.  have  disappeared  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them.  Lastly,  in  the  Vallicellan 
library  at  Rome  is  a  MS-  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  a  collection  of  ancient  canons,  to  which 
the  transcriber  has  prefixed  the  following  note : 
**  Concordia  Canonum  a  Cresconio  Africano  episcopo 
dipes ta  sub  capitulis  treeentis:  iste  nimirnm  Cres- 
conius  bella  et  victorias,  quas  Johannes  Patricius 
apud  African)  de  Saracen  is  gessit,  hexametris  ver- 
sibus  descripsit,**  &c  From  this  it  was  inferred 
by  many  scholars,  that  Creseonius  must  have  flour- 
ished towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
since  we  learn  from  Cedrenus  that,  in  697,  the 
Arabians  overran  Africa,  and  were  expelled  by  a 
certain  Johannes  Patricius  despatched  thither  by 
the  emperor  Leontius ;  hence  also  Corippus  and 
Creseonius  were  generally  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  panepvTrc  upon  Justin,  the  latter  of  the 
Concordia  Canonum  and  the  poem  "de  Bell  is 
Libycis."  Various  other  conjectures  were  formed 
and  combinations  imagined  which  are  now  not 
worth  discussing,  since  a  great  portion  of  the  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removed  by  Maxuchelli  in  1814, 
who  discovered  the  long-lost  Joheutnis  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Marquis  of  Trivulxi  at  Milan,  where 
it  had  been  overlooked  in  consequence  of  having 
been  inserted  in  the  catalogue  as  the  production  of 
a  Johannes  de  Arctic,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  14th  centnry,  and  who  appears  to  have  tran- 
scribed it  into  the  same  volume  with  his  own  bar- 
barous effusions.  The  Praefatio  to  this  Johonnis 
begins 

Victorisy  procerea,  praesumsi  dice  re  lauros, 

while  the  first  lines  of  the  poem  itself  are  the  same 
with  those  quoted  by  Cuspianus,  thus  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  piece  with  that  contained  in 
the  MSS.  of  Buda  and  Monte  Casino,  and  enabling 
us  to  determine  the  full  name  of  the  author  as 
gives  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  theme  is  a 
war  carried  on  in  Africa  against  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  the 
year  550,  by  a  proconsul  er  magister  militiae 
named  Johannes,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  lay.  The 
campaign  in  question  is  noticed  by  Procopius 
(/<.  V.  ii.  28,  B.  C.  iv.  17)  and  Pamus  Diaconus. 
(De  Gestis  Longobanl.  i.  25.)  Of  Johannes  we 
know  nothing  except  what  we  are  told  by  Proco- 
pius and  by  the  poet  himself,  He  was  the  brother 
of  Pappus;  had  served  along  with  him  on  two 
previous  occasions  in  Africa,  under  Belisarius  in 
533,  and  under  Oermanus  in  537 ;  his  father  was 
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named  Evantus ;  his  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a 
king;  hit  son  was  culled  Peter;  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  East  against  the  Persians,  and  had 
been  recalled  from  thence  to  head  an  expedition 
against  the  rebellious  Moors.  (Procop.  U.  cc  and 
B.  G.  iv.  34  ;  Johan.  i.  197,  380,  vil  576.) 

Although  the  designation  and  age  of  Corippus 
are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  the  author 
of  the  Johannis  is  proved  to  be  the  same  person 
with  the  panegyrist  of  Justinian's  nephew,  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  with  equal  certainty 
whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  African 
bishop  Cresconiua  who  compiled  a  Cammum  Bre- 
riarium  and  a  Concordia  Canonum,  the  former 
being  a  sort  of  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the 
latter,  which  comprises  an  extensive  and  important 
collection  of  laws  of  the  Church,  arranged  not 
chronologically  according  to  the  date  of  the  several 
councils,  but  systematically  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects,  and  distributed  under  three  hun- 
dred titles.  Saxe  and  most  writers  upon  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  place  the  prelate  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  III.  as  low  as  a.  d.  698,  this 
epoch  being  assigned  to  him  on  the  double  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  the  composer  of  the  Libyan  War 
and  that  this  was  the  Libyan  War  of  Leontius; 
but  the  latter  hypothesis  has  now  been  proved  to 
be  false.  The  epithets  Africa**  and  Grammatici 
—attached,  as  we  have  already  scon,  to  the  name 
of  Corippus  in  the  editio  princeps  of  the  panegyric, 
the  former  pointing  out  his  country,  which  is 
clearly  indicated  by  several  expressions  in  the 
work  itself,  the  latter  a  complimentary  designation 
equivalent  at  that  period  to  44  learned,'*— convey 
the  sum  total  of  th«  information  we  possess  con- 
cerning his  personal  history. 

With  regard  to  his  merits,  the  epigrammatic 
censure  of  Baillet,  that  he  was  a  great  flatterer 
and  a  little  poet,  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  unjust ; 
but  if  we  view  him  in  relation  to  the  state  of  lite- 
rature in  the  age  when  he  flourished,  and  compare 
him  with  his  contemporaries,  we  may  feel  inclined 
to  entertain  some  respect  for  his  talents.  He  was 
evidently  well  read  in  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Claudian; 
the  last  two  especially  seem  to  have  been  his  mo- 
dels ;  and  hence,  while  his  language  is  wonderfully 
pure,  we  have  a  constant  display  of  rhetorical  de- 
clamation and  a  most  ambitious  straining  after 
splendour  of  diction.  Nor  is  the  perusal  of  his 
verses  unattended  with  profit,  inasmuch  as  he 
frequently  sheds  light  upon  a  period  of  history  for 
which  our  authorities  are  singularly  imperfect  and 
obscure,  and  frequently  illustrates  with  great  life 
nnd  vigour,  the  manners  of  the  Byzantine  court. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  ouly  turn  to  the  45th 
chapter  of  Gibbon,  where  the  striking  description 
of  Justin's  elevation,  and  the  complicated  ceremo- 
nies which  attended  his  coronation,  is  merely  a 
translation  M  into  simple  and  concise  prose"  from 
the  first  two  books  of  Corippus.  The  text,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  circumstance  that 
each  poem  depends  upon  a  single  MS.,  that  one  of 
these  has  never  been  collated  or  even  seen  by  any 
modern  scholar,  and  that  the  other  was  transcribed 
at  a  late  period  by  a  most  ignorant  copyist, — is 
miserably  defective ;  nor  can  we  form  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  its  being  materially  improved. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyric  is  gene- 
rally marked  by  bibliographers  as  having  been 
printed  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1581;  but 
Funccius  (De  u,<  rti  or  <L-crepiL  L.  L.  Scnectute,  \ 
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p.  247)  speaks  as  if  Ruis  had  prrtiouilv  pUfed 
an  edition  at  Madrid  in  1579;  to  thu,  v  ibne, 
succeeded  the  edition  of  Thomas  Dempitrr.  S»o, 
Paris,  1610  ;  of  Rivinus,  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1W3;  or 
Ritterbusina,  4to^  Altdorf,  lfi64 ;  of  Goeutss 
8vov,  Altdorf,  1743  ;  and  of  Foggini,  sto.  Rsat, 
1777,  which  completes  the  ust 

The  Johannis,  discovered  as  described  ibwt 
was  first  printed  at  Milan,  4to^  18*20,  wok  ue 
notes  of  MaxuchellL 

Both  works  will  be  found  in  the  best  fona  h 
the  new  Corpus  Scriptorum  Historiae  Bynntust 
at  present  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Buna. 

The  CanoHum  Brrriarium  and  the  (Www 
Canonum  are  printed  entire  in  the  first  volaw  3 
the  Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonici  published  by  V«ju 
and  Justellus  at  Paris,  foL  1661. 

The  lireviarium  was  first  published  at  Pais  by 
Pithou  in  1580,  8vo>,  and  is  contained  a.  t* 
Bibliotheca  Patrum.  iAgdu*.  voL  ix.  [W.B.] 

CORISCUS  (K6ptoicos\  is  mentioned,  ntk 
Erastus,  as  a  disciple  of  Plato,  bj  Diogwiei  fa. 
31,  s.  46),  who  also  states,  that  Poto  rn*  » 
letter  to  Erastus  and  Coriscus.  (iii.  36,  t.  Si ) 
They  were  both  natives  of  Scepsis  in  tW  Tim 
(Diog.  I  c ;  Strab.  xiii.  p,  608.)         [P.  $.] 

CORNE'LIA.  1.  One  of  the  noble  www  it 
Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  been  guilty  of  p***- 
ing  the  leading  men  of  the  state  in  u.  c.  331.  t£- 
first  instance  in  which  this  crime  is  mentxsei  a 
Roman  history.  The  aedilea  were  informed  to  » 
slave-girl  of  the  guilt  of  Cornelia  and  other  Iteus 
matrons,  and  in  consequence  of  her  in£*iu£*> 
they  detected  Cornelia  and  her  accomplices  m  tie 
act  of  preparing  certain  drags  over  a  fire,  v^c- 
they  were  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  drnk, 
and  thus  perished.  (Liv.  viii.  18;  romp. 
Max.  ii.  5.  §  3;  August,  dc  Civ.  On, 
Did.  of  AnL*.  v.  Veneficium.) 

Family  of  He  O***. 

2.  Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Marian  party,  was  married  t*t. 
Caesar,  afterwards  dictator.  Caeau*  nurrwd  b* 
in  a  c  83,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  ye»  <■ 
age ;  and  when  Sulla  commanded  him  to  pat  ktr 
away,  he  refused  to  do  set,  and  chose  rather  » 
deprived  of  her  fortune  and  to  be  proscribed  hawi 
Cornelia  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia,  and  dwd  U- 
fore  his  quaes torsliip,  Caesar  delivered  an  erst* 
in  praise  of  hex  from  the  Rostra,  when  be  w 
quaestor.  (Plut,  Gtes.  I,  5;  Suet.  Cam.  1A»>' 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  41.) 

3.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was  married  to  <■ 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  was  prt«nbei  v 
Sulla  in  b.  c  82,  and  killed  in  Africa,  wait*** 
had  tied.    [Ahknobaksus,  No.  6.] 

Family  >f  tie  Sc*pio*rs. 

4.  The  elder  daughter  of  P.  Scip»  Aira** 
the  elder,  was  married  in  her  Esthers  life-tost  u 
P.  Scipio  Nasica.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  57 ;  P^b-  n*- 
13.) 

5.  The  younger  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Afirkro 
the  elder,  was  married  to  Ti.  S^mproninsGrsocbs 
censor  b.  c.  169,  and  was  by  him  the  mot*?'* 
the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Cains.  Go*** 
espoused  the  popular  party  in  the  coruaot 
and  was  consequently  not  on  good  tenat  wa-1 
Scipio,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  <rf  u* 
latter,  according  to  most  accounts,  that  Gnctia 
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married  hit  daughter.   According  to  other  state* 
menu,  however,  Cornelia  was  married  to  Gracchus 
in  the  Kfe-time  of  her  Bother,  and  Scipio  it  said  to 
hav?  sriv^n  her  to  Gracchus,  becnnae  the  latter  in- 
terfered to  aave  his  brother  L.  Scipio  from  being 
dragged  to  prison.     (Plat.  Ti.  Gracrk,  1  ;  Lir. 
xxxriii.  57.)   Cornelia  was  left  a  widow  with  a 
young  fiunuy  of  twelve  children,  and  derated  her- 
self entirely  to  their  education,  rejecting  all  oners 
of  a  second  marring*-,  and  adhering  to  her  resolu- 
tion eren  when  tempted  by  Ptolemy,  who  offered 
to  share  his  crown  and  bed  with  her.    Of  her 
numerous  family  three  only  surriTed  their  child- 
hood,—  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Scipio 
Afncanu*  the  Younger,  and  her  two  sons  Tiberius 
and  Cains.  Cornelia  had  inherited  from  her  father 
a  lore  of  literature,  and  united  in  her  person  the 
severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  matron  with  the 
superior  knowledge,  refinement,  and  cirilixation 
which  then  began  to  prevail  in  the  higher  classes 
at  Rome.   She  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature,  and  spoke  her  own  language  with  that 
purity  and  elegance  which  pre-eminently  character- 
ises well  educated  women  in  every  country.  Her 
letters,  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
were  models  of  composition,  and  it  was  doubtless 
mainly  owing  to  her  judicious  training  that  her 
son*  became  in  after-life  such  distinguished  orators 
and  statesmen.    (Comp.  Cic.  Brut.  58.)    As  the 
daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  the  mother  in-law  of  the  taker 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  Cornelia  occupies  a 
prouder  position  than  any  other  woman  in  Roman 
history.    She  was  almost  idolized  by  the  people, 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  over  her  two 
sons,  whose  greatness  she  lived  to  see, — and  also 
tbeir  death.  It  was  related  by  some  writers  that  TL 
Gracchut  was  urged  on  to  propose  his  laws  by  the 
reproaches  of  his  mother,  who  upbraided  him  with 
ber  being  called  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio  and 
not  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  bnt  though  she 
was  doubtless  privy  to  all  the  plans  of  her  son, 
and  probably  urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  course, 
his  lofty  soul  needed  not  such  inducements  as  these 
to  undertake  what  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  state.    Such  respect  was  paid  to 
her  by  her  son  Cains,  that  he  dropped  a  law  upon 
her  intercession  which  was  directed  against  M. 
Octavius,  who  had  been  a  colleague  of  Tiberias  in 
hie  tribunate.    But  great  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
eacape  the  foul  aspersions  of  calumny  and  slander. 
Some  attributed  to  her,  with  the  assistance  of  ber 
daughter,  the  death  of  ber  son-in-law,  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  tbe  Younger  ( Appian,  B.  C.  i.  20) ;  bat  this 
charge  is  probably  nothing  but  the  base  invention  of 
party  malice.   She  bore  the  death  of  her  sons  with 
rnusnaaimity,  and  said  in  reference  to  the  conse- 
crated places  where  they  had  lost  their  lives,  that 
they  were  sepulchres  worthy  of  them.  On  the  mur- 
der of  Caius,  she  retired  to  Misenum,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Here  she  exercised 
unbounded  hospitality  ;  she  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  Greeks  and  men  of  letters  ;  and  the 
raxioua  kings  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  were 
acctifttomed  to  send  her  presents,  and  receive  tbe 
like  from  her  in  return.    Thus  she  reached  a  good 
old  age,  honoured  and  respected  by  alL  and  the 
Komnn  people  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
inscription,  Cornelia,  motiikr  op  ths  Gracchi. 
(Plot.  7il  Gracek.  1,  8,  C.  G'rareA.  4,  19;  Oros. 
r.  12  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  7.) 


6.  Daughter  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (also  called 
Q.  Caecilins  Metellus  Scipio,  on  account  of  his 
adoption  by  Q.  Metellus),  consul  in  a.  c  52, 
was  first  married  to  P.  Crass  us,  the  son  of  the 
triumvir,  who  perished,  in  a,  c.  53,  with  his  fa- 
ther, in  the  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 
In  the  next  year  she  married  Pompey  the 
Great.  This  marriage  was  not  merely  a  political 
one ;  for  Pompey  seems  to  have  been  captivated 
by  her.  She  was  still  young,  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  distinguished  for  her 
knowledge  of  literature,  music,  geometry,  and  phi- 
losophy. In  B.  c.  49,  Pompey  sent  her,  when  he 
abandoned  Italy,  with  his  youngest  son  Sextus  to 
Lesbos,  where  she  received  her  husband  upon  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Egyptian  coast,  saw  him  mur- 
dered, and  fled  first  to  Cyprus  and  afterwards  to 
Cyrene.  But,  pardoned  by  Caesar,  she  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Rome,  and  received  from  him 
the  ashes  of  her  husband,  which  she  preserved  on 
his  Alban  estate.  (Plut.  Pomp.  55,  66,  74,  76, 
78—80 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  83 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  51, 
xlii.  5;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  53;  Lucan,  hi.  23,  v.  725, 
viii.  40,  &c) 

Family  of  the  Sulltw. 

7.  Sister  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married  to 
Nonius,  and  her  son  is  mentioned  as  grown  up 
ina.c.88.   (Pint.  Suit.  10.) 

8.  Daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  married 
to  Q.  Pompeins  Rufus,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Marian  party,  in  a.  c  88,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
tribune  Sulpicius,  (Liv.  Epii.  77 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
18;  Plot  &UI.  8.) 

9.  Another  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was 
married  first  to  C.  Memmius,  and  afterwards  to  T. 
Annius  Milo.  She  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Fausta.    [Fa  usta  . ) 

CORNF/LIA  ORESTILLA.  [Orkstilla.] 
CORNE'LIA  PAULLA.  [Paulla.) 
CORNE'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  gentes, 
and  produced  a  greater  number  of  illustrious  men 
than  any  other  house  at  Rome.  All  its  great 
families  belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  tbe  patrician  families  are: — Arvina, 
Blasio,  Cbthbgur,  Cinna,  Comrs,  Dolabblla, 
Lbntdlus  (with  the  agnomens  Caudintu,  dodi- 
anus,  Cru$,  Gaetalicus,  Lvptu,  Ma/uinncntit,  Afar* 
eeUinut,  Niger \  Bufinut,  Soph,  Spintker,  Sura), 
Maluoikbnsis,  Mammula,  Mrrrnda,  Mkrula, 
Rutini'8,  Scapula,  Scipio  (with  the  agnomens 
Africnnus,  Asiatic**,  As&wl,  Barbatus,  Calvui% 
HispalluK,  Nasica^  Serapio),  Simnna,  and  Sulla 
(with  the  agnomen  Felix).  The  names  of  the 
plebeian  families  are  Balbus  and  Gallvs,  and  we 
also  find  various  cognomens,  as  Chrysogonut,  Cut- 
Uolus,  Phagita,  dec.,  given  to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 
There  are  also  several  plebeians  mentioned  without 
any  surname  :  of  these  an  account  is  given  under 
Corxklius.  The  following  cognomens  occur  on 
coins  of  this  gens : — Ballut,  Blasio,  Cethegtu,  Cinna, 
Iscntulus,  Scipio,  Sisetma,  Sulla.  Under  the  empire 
the  number  of  cognomens  increased  considerably ; 
of  these  an  alphabetical  list  is  given  under  Cor- 
nelius. 

CORNELIA'NUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurclius 
and  Vera  a,  and  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  M. 
Aurclius.   The  grammarian  Pbrynichus,  who  de- 
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dicated  to  Cornel  ianus  his  "Eclosjc,"  speaks  of  him 
in  terms  of  high  praise,  and  describes  him  as  wor- 
thy of  the  age  of  Demosthenes.  (Comp.  Phrynich. 
«.  r.  dturiKtaffOj  p.  225,  a.  r.  rd  vpdVsnru,  p.  379, 
ed.  Lobeck.)  Fronto  (EpitL  ad  Amk.  L  4,  p.  187 
and  p.  237)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  the  name  of 
Sulpicius  Cornelian  us ;  bat  whether  he  is  the  same 
as  the  friend  of  Phrynichiw,  as  Mai  supposes,  is 
uncertain,  though  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the 
supposition.  [  L.  S.] 

CORN E'Ll  US.  Many  plebeians  of  this  name 
frequently  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
without  any  cognomen.  [Cornblia  Gins.]  Their 
great  number  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (B.  C.  i.  100),  that  the  dictator 
Sulla  bestowed  the  Roman  franchise  upon  10,000 
slaves,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  M  Cor- 
nclii,"  that  he  might  always  liave  a  Urge  number 
among  the  people  to  support  him.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  : — 

1.  Cornxmus,  a  secretary  (serioa)  in  Sulla's 
dictatorship,  lived  to  become  city  quaestor  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Caesar.  (Sail.  Hi*L  in  Or.  Lap.; 
Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  8.) 

2.  Cornblius  Phagita,  the  commander  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  into  whose  hands  Caesar  fell 
when  he  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  B»  c.  82.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Cornelius  allowed  him  to 
escape  even  after  receiving  a  bribe  of  two  talents, 
but  Caesar  never  punished  him  when  he  afterwards 
obtained  supreme  power.  (Suet  Caes.  74 ;  Plut. 
Cats.  1.) 

3.  C.  Cornbliits,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  67, 
whom  Cicero  defended.    See  below. 

4.  C.  Cornelius  a  Roman  knight,  and  one  of 
Catiline's  crew,  undertook  in  conjunction  with  L. 
Varguntcius  to  murder  Cicero  in  b.c.  63,  bat  their 
plan  was  frustrated  by  information  conveyed  to 
Cicero  through  Curius  and  Fulvia.  When  ac- 
cused subsequently,  he  could  obtain  no  one  to  defend 
him  ;  but  he  escaped  punishment,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  he  gave  respecting  the 
conspiracy.  When  P.  Sulla  was  accused  in  b.  c 
62  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  Cornelius 
caused  his  son  to  come  forward  as  a  witness  against 
him.    (Sail.  CaL  1 7,  28 ;  Cic.  pro  ShII.  2,  6,  1 8.) 

5.  P.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  c.  51. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.) 

6.  CoRNBMUs,  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
young  Octavianus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  emk-my 
sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  43,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  the  army  the  consulship  for  their  general 
When  the  senate  hesitated  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  Cornelius  threw  back  his  cloak,  and 
pointing  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  exclaimed,  *  This 
shall  make  him  consul,  if  you  wonV(Suct..<4*#.26.) 

C.  CORN  E'Ll  US,  of  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
Cornelia  gens,  was  quaestor  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
In  the  year  a  c  67,  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
mid  proposed  a  law  in  the  senate  to  prevent  the 
lending  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  proposition  was  not  carried,  since  many  of 
the  senators  derived  profit  from  the  practice,  which 
had  led  to  shameful  abnses  by  the  bribery  and  ex- 
tortions which  it  covered.  lie  then  proposed  that 
no  person  should  be  released  from  the  obligations 
of  a  law  except  by  the  populus.  The  senate  had 
of  late  exercised  a  power,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  passing  private  acts  which 
exempt  individuals  in  certain  cases  from  the  general 
proruions  of  the  law.   This  power  the  senate  was 


unwilling  to  be  deprived  of,  and  the  tribune  Ser- 
vilius  Globulus,  a  colleague  of  Cornelius,  was  per- 
suaded to  interpose,  and  prohibit  the  reading  of 
the  rogation  by  the  clerk.  Cornelius  thereupon 
read  it  himself,  and  a  tumult  followed.  Cornelias 
took  no  part  in  the  riot,  and  evinced  his  moderation 
by  being  content  with  a  law,  which  made  the 
pretence  of  200  senators  requisite  to  the  validity 
of  a  dispensing  senatusconsultum.  When  his  year 
of  office  was  ended,  he  was  accused  of  majestas  by 
P.  Cominius,  for  reading  the  rogation  in  defiance 
of  the  intercession  of  Globulus;  the  accusation 
was  dropped  this  year,  but  renewed  in  b.  c  65. 
Cornelius  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero  (part  of 
whose  speech  is  extant),  and  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  [Cominius,  Nos.  5  and  6.] 

In  his  tribuneship,  he  was  the  successful  pro- 
poser of  a  law,  of  which  the  importance  can 
scarcely  be  over-rated.  In  order  to  check  the 
partiality  of  occasional  edicts,  it  was  enacted  by 
the  lex  Cornelia  44  ut  praetores  ex  edictia  suis  per- 
petuis  jus  diccrent."  (Did.  of  AnL  s.  r.  Edictum,) 

Cornelius  was  a  man  of  blameless  private  life, 
and,  in  his  public  character,  though  he  was  accused 
of  factiousness  by  the  nobles  seems  to  have  advo- 
cated useful  measures.  (Asconius,  in  Cfc.  pro 
CorneL ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvu  21,  23 ;  Drumann** 
Getek.  Ronu,  ii.  p.  613.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CORN  K7  LI  US,  succeeded  Fabianus  aa  bishop 
of  Rome  on  the  4th  of  June,  A.  D.  251.  He  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  controversy 
which  he  maintained  with  Noratianus  in  regard  to 
the  readmission  of  the  Lapti,  that  is  Christiana 
who  after  baptism,  influenced  by  the  terrors  of  per- 
secution, bad  openly  fallen  away  from  the  faith. 
Cornelius  was  disposed  to  be  lenient  towards  the 
renegades  upon  receiving  full  evidence  of  their 
contrition,  while  Novatianus  denied  the  power  of 
the  church  to  grant  forgiveness  under  such  circum- 
stances and  restore  the  culprit*  to  her  communion. 
The  result  of  the  dispute  was  that,  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Cornelius  Novatianus  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  his  opponent,  who  summoned 
a  council,  by  which  his  own  opinions  were  fully 
confirmed.  Upon  this  the  religious  warfare  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever ;  Novatianus  was  irregu- 
larly chosen  bishop  by  some  of  his  own  partisans, 
and  thus  arose  the  schism  of  tbe  Novatians.  [No- 
vatianus.] Cornelius  however,  enjoyed  his 
dignity  for  but  a  very  brief  period.  He  was 
banished  to  Civita  Vecchia  by  the  emperor  Gall  us 
in  A.  D.  252,  where  he  soon  after  died,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  suffered  martyrdom.  He  is 
known  to  have  written  several  Epistles  two  of 
which  addressed  to  Cyprian  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  that  prelate,  and  in  Constant's  "  Epistolae 
Pontificum,"  p.  125,  while  a  fragment  of  a  third  is 
preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebiu*. 
(vi.  43.)    [CYPRUNUft.]  [W.  R.] 

CORNER  US,  SE'RVIUS.  In  the  Graeco- 
Roruan  JJpitome  Jjtguv^,  composed  about  a.  d.  945 
by  one  Embatus  and  preserved  in  MS.  at  Flo- 
rence (Cod.  Laurent,  lxxx.  6),  it  is  stated,  that 
Servius  Cornelius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  in  conjunction  with  Salvius  Julian  us,  to 
collect,  arrange,  and  remodel  the  edict um  per- 
petuum.  The  passage  (which,  though  the  late- 
ness of  its  date  diminishes  iu  value,  is  the  mo*t 
explicit  of  the  few  that  relate  to  this  obscure  rcut 
of  legal  history)  is  given  by  Klcnse.  ( ArAnWa 
der  Gctch.  da  Mm.  HeckU.  p.  54.)  [J.  T.  G.J  . 
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CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS.  [Cilsus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  CHRYSCGONUS.  [Chry- 

SOOONUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS  FRONTO.  [Fronto.] 
CORNE'LIUS  FUSCUS.  [Fuscus.] 
CORNF/LIUS  LACO.  [Laoo.] 
CORNE'LIUS  MARCELLUS.  [Marcil- 

2.  US.] 

CORNE'LIUS  MARTIALIS.  [Martialw.] 
CORNE'LIUS  NEPOS.  [Nkpos.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TA'CITUS.  [Tacitus] 
CORNE'LIUS  TLEPO'LEMUS.  [Ti^i-o- 
iraus.] 

CORNE'LIUS  TUSCUS.  [Tuscus.] 
CORNI'ADES  (Kopridiiji),  an  intimate  friend 
of  Epicurus  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  (de  Fim.  v.  31 ) 
as  paying  a  visit  to  Arcesilau*.  The  MSS.  of  Ci- 
cero bare  Carncades,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Corn  Lade*  is  the  correct  reading,  since  the 
latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (non  pxse  suaviter 
viri  $ccundum  Epinar.  p.  1089)  as  a  friend  of  Epi- 
curus, and  the  former  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  friend  of  Epicurus,  as  Carncades  died  in 
B.  c  129,  and  Epicurus  in  B.  c  209. 

CtfRNICEN,  a  "horn-blower,"  an  agnomen  of 
Poatumns  Aebatius  Elva,  consul  a.  c.442  [Elva], 
and  a  cognomen  of  the  Oppia  gens.  Cicero  uses 
the  form  Cornicinus.  [See  No.  2.] 

1.  Sp.  Oppiub  Cornicbn,  a  plebeian,  one  of  the 
second  decemvirate,  B.  c.  450.  When  the  other 
decern  rirs  bad  to  march  against  the  enemy,  Cor- 
nicen  was  left  as  the  colleague  of  A  pp.  Claudius  to 
take  care  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  he  who  convened 
the  senate  when  the  people  rose  in  arms  upon  the 
death  of  Virginia.  In  the  next  year,  he  was  sent 
to  prison  on  the  evidence  of  an  old  soldier,  whom, 
after  twenty-seven  years  of  service,  he  had  ordered 
to  be  scourged  without  any  cause ;  but  Cornicen, 
fearing  the  result  of  a  trial,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  prison.  (Liv.  iii.  35,  41,  49,  50,  58;  Dio- 
nya.  x.  58,  xi.  23,  44,  46.) 

2.  (Oppius)  Cornicinus,  a  senator,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Sex.  Atilius  Serranus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
«.  c  57.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  ir.  2.) 

CORNIFI'CI A.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Comificius 
[CoRNiriciUS,  No.  2],  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Juventius  Thama  in  B.  C  45,  when  she  was  rather 
advanced  in  years  and  had  been  married  several 
times ;  but  she  refused  his  offer,  because  his  for- 
tune was  not  large  enough.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiii.  20.) 

2.  Sister  of  the  poet  Comificius,  is  said  by 
Hieronymus  (Chron.  Euseb.  01.  184.  4)  to  have 
written  some  excellent  epigrams,  which  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time. 

CORNI'FICIA,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius,  was  put  to  death  by  Caracal  la,  and  a 
very  interesting  account  of  her  but  moments  and 
last  words  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  frag- 
ment* of  Dion  Cassias  discovered  by  Mai.  (Mai, 
Fragment.  Vatican*  ii.  p.  230.)  [W.  R.J 

CORNI'FICIA  GENS,  plebeian,  seems  to 
hare  come  originally  from  Rhegium.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xii.  25.)  No  persons  of  this  name  occur  till  the 
last  century  of  the  republic ;  and  the  first  who  ob- 
tained any  of  the  higher  honours  of  the  state  was 
Q.  Comificius,  praetor,  b.  c  66.  On  coins  the 
name  is  written  Corauficius,  which  is  also  the  form 
used  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlriii.  21). 

CORNI'FICIUS.  1.  Cornipicius,  secretary 
(seri&o)  of  Verres  in  his  praetorship,  a.  c.  74. 
(Cic  in  Verr.  i.  57.) 
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2.  Q.  Cornipicius,  was  one  of  the  indices  on 
the  trial  of  Verres,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the 
following  year,  b>  c.  69.  He  probably  obtained 
the  praetorship  in  66,  and  was  one  of  Cicero's 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  His  failure, 
however,  did  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  great 
orator ;  he  seems  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and  it  was 
to  his  care  that  Ccthegus  was  committed  upon  the 
arrest  of  the  conspirators.  Subsequently  in  a  c 
62,  Comificius  was  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
senate  the  sacrilege  of  Clodius  in  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  He  probably  died 
soon  afterwards,  as  we  hear  nothing  further  of  him. 
He  is  called  by  Asconius  urir  sobrius  ac  sanctus." 
(Cic  ta  Verr.  Act.  i.  10;  A  scon,  is  Tug.  Cand.  p. 
82;  Cic.  ad  AtL  I  1  ;  Sail.  CaL  47;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  5 ;  Cic  ad  Att.  i.  13.) 

3.  Q.  Cornipicius,  son  of  No.  2,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.  c  50,  as  betrothing  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  Amelia  Orestilla,  the  beautiful  but  pro- 
fligate widow  of  Catiline.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
served  in  48  as  the  quaestor  of  the  former,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  Hlyricum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  By  his  prudence  and  military  skill, 
Comificius  reduced  the  province  to  a  state  of  obe- 
dience, and  rendered  no  small  service  to  Caesar's 
cause.  (Hirt.  B.  Alex.  42.)  He  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  was 
then  probably  rewarded  by  Caesar  with  the  augu- 
rate,  as  we  find,  from  Cicero's  letters,  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  that  office  in  the  next  year.  He 
al»o  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Cicero, 
several  of  whose  letters  to  him  are  extant.  (Ad 
Fam.  xii.  17—30.) 

Comificius  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  In 
B.C  46,  we  find  him  in  Syria,  where  he  was  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  Caecilius  Bassus,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  governor  of  Syria.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xii  18, 19.)  This  office,  however,  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  in  b.  c  44,  he 
was  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa. 
This  he  maintained  for  the  senate  against  L.  Cal- 
visius  Sabinus,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
same  party  on  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  in 
43.  He  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  gave  shelter  and  protection  to  those 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs.  He 
refused  to  surrender  his  province  to  T.  Sextius, 
who  commanded  the  neighbouring  province  or 
New  Africa,  and  who  had  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  triumvirs,  to  do  so.  Hereupon  a  war 
broke  out  between  them.  The  details  of  this  war 
are  related  somewhat  differently  by  Appian  and 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  Comi- 
ficius at  first  defeated  T.  Sextius,  but  was  eventu- 
ally conquered  by  the  latter,  and  fell  in  battle. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv.  36,  53 — 50  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  17,  21;  Liv.  EpiL  123.) 

Comificius  was  a  man  of  literary  habits  and 
tastes.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  judgment 
when  he  sends  him  in  n.  c  45  a  copy  of  his  "Ora- 
tor," but  seems  to  banter  him  somewhat  respecting 
his  oratory.  (Cic  Ad  Fam.  xiL  17,  18.)  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
M  Rhetorics  ad  Herennium."  Some  remarks  are 
made  on  this  subject  below. 

The  following  coin  refers  to  this  Comificius.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Amnion,  and  on 
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the  reverse  J uno  holding  a  shield  and  crowning  a 
man  who  has  a  lituus  in  his  right  hand,  with  the 
legend  Q.  Cornvkici  Avgvr  Imp.  From  the 
head  of  Amnion,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
at  ruck  in  Africa,  and  the  title  of  Impcrator  was 
probably  given  him  by  his  soldiers  after  his  vic- 
tory over  T.  Sextius, 


4.  L.  CORWmciUAi  was  one  of  the  accusers  of 
Milo  in  u.  c.  52,  after  the  death  of  Clodius.  (As- 
con,  tit  Milon.  pp.  40,  54,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  I\ 
Corniticius,  a  senator,  also  mentioned  by  Asconius 
{In  Milan,  p.  37),  is  probably  the  same  person. 

5.  L.  CoRNiriciuft,  probably,  from  hit  praeno- 
mcn,  the  son  of  No.  4,  was  the  accuser  of  M. 
Brutus  in  the  court  by  which  the  murderers  of 
Caesar  were  tried.  He  afterwards  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  Sex. 
Pompcy,  and  by  his  boldness  and  bravery  saved 
the  fleet  when  it  was  in  great  danger  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily  (b.  c.  38),  and  took  the  ship  of  Demo- 
chares,  the  admiral  of  the  Pompeian  squadron. 
Corniticius  again  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
paign of  b.  c,  36.  He  had  been  left  by  Octavianus 
with  the  land  forces  at  Tauroraenium,  where  they 
were  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  peril ;  but  by 
a  most  bold  and  dangerous  march  he  arrived  at 
Mylae,  and  united  his  army  with  Agrippa's.  For 
these  services  he  was  rewarded  with  the  con- 
sulship in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  35 ;  and  he 
considered  himself  entitled  to  such  honour  from 
saving  the  lives  of  the  soldiers,  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed afterwards  at  Rome  to  ride  home  upon  an 
elephant  whenever  he  supped  out.  Like  the  other 
generals  of  Augustus,  Corniticius  was  obliged  after- 
wards to  expend  some  of  his  property  in  embel- 
lishing the  city,  and  accordingly  built  a  temple  of 
Diana.  (Pint  Brut.  27;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  80,  86, 
1 1 1—115  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  5—7  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
79;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  18;  Suet.  Aug.  29.) 

Quintilian  speaks  (iii.  1.  §  21,  ix.  3.  §§  89,  98) 
of  one  Cornificius  as  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Rhe- 
toric ;  and,  as  some  of  the  extracts  which  Quinti- 
lian gives  from  this  work  agree  in  many  respects 
both  in  form  and  substance  with  the  44  Rhetorica 
ad  Herennium,"  several  critics  have  ascribed  the 
authorship  of  the  latter  treatise  to  Cornificius. 
But  the  difficulties  in  which  this  matter  is  in- 
volved arc  pointed  out  under  Cicbro,  p.  727,  h. ; 
and  even  if  the  "Rhetorica  ad  Herennium"  were 
written  by  Cornificius,  there  is  no  reason  to  iden- 
tify him  either  with  Q.  Cornificius,  the  father,  or 
the  son  [No.  2  or  3],  as  is  usually  done.  There 
are  also  chronological  difficulties  in  this  supposition 
which  are  pointed  out  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
first  volume  (p.  Iv.)  of  the  complete  edition  of  Ci- 
cero's works  by  Schiitt.  (Lips.  1814.)  The  au- 
thor of  the  work  on  Rhetoric  referred  to  by  Quin- 
tilian may  be  (though  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain) 
the  same  as  the  writer  of  the  **  Etyma,"  of  which 
the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  9), 
and  which  must  have  been  composed  at  least  sub- 
sequently to  R.  c.  44,  as  it  contained  a  quotation 
from  Cicero's  -  De  Nature  Deorum,"  which 
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published  in  that  year.    The  etymologies  of  Cor- 


nificius, frequently  quoted  by  Festus, 
undoubtedly  from  this  work,  and  are 
than  the  usual  wretched  etymologies  of  tar  iz- 
cients.  Thus,  for  instance,  mire  is  derived  frxe 
saris,  because  **  aqua  feratur  natans  ut  «vs»;* 
otcillare  from  os  and  caelart;  mtpttae  from  e  <u 
u  quod  nova  petantur  conjugia,"  the  word  la 
marriage  being  of  course  of  no  consequence ! 

Again,  there  is  a  poet  Cornificius  mentioned  bv 
Ovid  (TrisL  ii.  436),  and  also  by  Macrobisft,  «U 
has  preserved  an  hexameter  line  and  a  half  of  s 
poem  of  his,  entitled  "Glaucus/*    (Sat  ri.  S-) 
Donatus,  in  his  life  of  Virgil  (§§  67,  76),  like*-.* 
speaks  of  a  Cornificius  who  was  an  enemy  sad  s 
detractor  of  the  Mantuan  bard ;  and  Servius  te'h 
us,  that  Cornificius  is  intended  under  the  name  of 
Amyntas  in  two  passages  of  the  Eclogues.  (Serf. 
ad  Virg.  Ed.  ii.  39,  v.  8.)    Now,  it  seems  proU- 
ble  enough  that  the  poet  mentioned  by  Ovid  tad 
Macrobius  are  the  same ;  but  his  identity  with  the 
detractor  of  Virgil  ii  rendered  doubtful  by  be 
statement  of  Hieronymus  (Chron.  Euseb,  OL  1*4. 
4),  that  the  poet  Cornificius  perished  is  a  c.  41, 
deserted  by  his  soldiers.    Heyne,  who  is  followed 
by  Clinton,  remarks,  that,  if  the  date  of  Hierwy- 
mus  is  correct,  the  poet  Cornificius  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  detractor  of  Virgil,  as  tSe 
latter  had  not  risen  to  eminence  so  eariv  a*  a  c 
41  ;  but  Weichert  (Poctarnm  LahMnrwm  Brtitf***. 
p.  167)  observes,  that  as  the  **Culex"  was  written 
in  B.  c.  44  and  some  of  the  Eclogues  before  a  c  4l. 
the  rising  fame  of  Virgil  may  have  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  Cornificius  who  is  described  by  Doea- 
tus  as  a  man  w  perversae  naturae.'*    At  all  emits, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  poet  Cornificius  is  tat 
same  as  the  Conuficius  to  whom  Catullus  addresses 
his  38th  poem. 

CORNUTUS,  occurs  as  an  agnomen  is  the 
family  of  the  Camerini,  who  belonged  to  the 
trician  Sulpicia  gens  [Casts  art*  us),  and  also  as* 
cognomen  of  several  plebeians  whose  gen*  is  a^- 
known. 

1.  C.  Corn  cr us,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  ic 
61,  is  described  by  Cicero  as  a  well-meaning  mac 
and  resembling  Cato  in  his  character,  whence  be  a 
called  Pseudo-Cato.  In  57  he  held  the  oftce  of 
praetor,  and  was  among  those  who  were  active  ■ 
bringing  about  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  ev,.*. 
(Cic  ad  AtU  i.  14,  Pod.  Red.  in  Sen.  9.) 

2.  M.  Cornutus,  a  praetorian,  served,  is  a  c 
90,  as  legate  in  the  Marsic  war,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  an  experienced  officer.  (Cic  prv  FmL 
15.)  He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  perssa 
with  the  Cornutus  who,  in  a  c  87,  opposed  Marin 
and  Cinna,  and  was  saved  from  destruction  threads 
the  artifice  of  his  slaves.  (Appian,  B.  C  i.  73; 
Plut.  Mar.  43.) 

3.  M.  Corn  errs,  probably  a  son  of  Nc  2, 
was  praetor  urban  us  in  a  c  43,  and,  during  tfc» 
abwmce  of  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Panss,  he  us? 
plied  their  place  at  Rome :  after  the  death  of  en* 
consuls,  he  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  sopms- 
tend  their  funeral  When  Octavuinus  shortly  afier 
demanded  the  consulship  for  himself,  and  advanced 
towards  Rome  upon  the  senate  refusing  to 
it,  the  three  legions  stationed  in  the  city 
over  to  Octavianus,  and  M.  Cornutus,  who  had  tfae 
command  of  one  of  them,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
(Cic  adFam.  x.  12, 16,  Philip,  xir.  14  ;  VsL  Msc 
t.  2.  §  10 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  92.)        (L.  ^) 
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CORNUTUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Suidas  (5.  v.  Kopcoi/Toi, 
where,  however,  the  account  of  the  philosopher 
L.  Aimaeus  Cornutus  and  the  historian  are  jum- 
bled together  in  one  article),  seems  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Livy,  but  Terjr  inferior  to  him  in 
point  of  merit.  His  great  wealth  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  baring  no  children,  attracted  crowds 
of  admirers  around  him,  but  no  further  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (O.  J.  de  Martini,  DispuL 
lit.  de  L.  Anmaeo  Cornuta,  p.  8,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

CORNUTUS,  L.  ANNAEUS  ('Amubr  Kop- 
roihos),  one  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
concerning  whose  life  but  few  particulars  are  known. 
The  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is  believed  to  have 
contained  a  life  of  Cornutus,  which,  however,  is 
lost  (Saunas.  ExerdL  PUm.  p.  888,  Ac)  Our 
principal  sources  of  information  are  Suidas  (s.  r. 
KoprovTos) — where,  however,  only  the  last  words 
of  the  article  refer  to  the  philosopher,  and  all  the 
rest  to  Cornutus  the  historian  —  and  Eudocia  (p. 
273).  Cornutus  was  born  at  Leptis  in  Libya,  and 
came,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave,  into  the 
bouse  of  the  Annaei,  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  love  of  literary  pursuits.  The  Annaei  emanci- 
pated him  (whence  his  name  Annaeus),  and  he 
became  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius, 
on  whose  intellectual  culture  and  development  he 
exercised  a  very  great  influence.  He  was  sent 
into  exile  by  Nero,  for  having  too  freely  criticised 
the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxii.  29.)  This  happened,  according  to  Hieronymus 
in  his  Chronicle,  in  a.  d.  68.  The  account  of  Dion 
Caseins  furnishes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
defiance  peculiar  to  the  Stoics  of  that  time,  to  whom 
Cornutus  also  belonged,  as  we  see  from  the  fifth 
satire  of  Persius.  That  he  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive knowledge  is  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  by  the  works  he  wrote. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical 
productions  of  Cornutus  was  his  work  on  Aristotle's 
Categories,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  later  com- 
mentators, Simplicius  and  Porphyrins.  (SchoL 
Aristoc  p.  48,  b,  13,  p.  80,  a.  22,  ed.  Brandis ; 
Simplic  foL  5,  a-,  ed.  Basil)    He  seems  to  have 
been  very  partial  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  for  he 
wrote  a  work  against  Athenodorus,  an  opponent  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which,  according  to 
Hike's  emendation,  bore  the  title  'Arrrypatyl  wpds 
'A&vvo&vpor.    (Simplic.  p.  47,  b.  22,  ed.  Brandis ; 
Porphyr.  Brpos.  A  rut.  Catty,  p.  21,  ed.  Paris; 
Simplic.  foL  15,  b.)   He  also  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  'EAArfruo)  6(0X0710,  which  is  pro- 
bably still  extant,  and  the  same  as  the  much  muti- 
lated treatise  Tltpl  tvi  ts>  ©♦«*'  4w«s»*,  edited 
by  Gale  in  bis  M  Opusc  MythoL  Phys.  Em."  p. 
135.  (Ritter,  Gtxk.  d.  Pktloe.  iv.  p.  202.)  Others, 
however,  consider  this  treatise  as  a  mere  abridg- 
ment of  the  original  work  of  Cornutus.    The  other 
philosophical  productions  of  Cornutus,  which  were 
very  numerous,  are  completely  lost,  and  not  even 
their  titles  have  come  down  to  us.    He  also  wrote 
on  rhetorical  and  grammatical  subjects.    Thus  he 
made,  for  example,  a  commentary  on  all  Virgil's 
poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  poet  Silitts 
i  ta liens.    (Suringar,  Hist  Crit.  Scholiast.  Lot.  ii. 

1 1 6,  Ac  )  According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
c  also  tried  his  hand  in  tragedy,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Seneca  and  his  pupils  Lucan  and 
Pernios  (Welcker,  Grieei,  Trag.  iiL  p.  1456,  &c)  ; 
and  he  is  even  said  to  have  made  attempts  at 
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writing  satires.  (Wernsdorf,  Poet.  Lot  Mut.  iiu 
p.  xviL  4.)  A  minute  account  of  his  relation  to 
the  poet  Persius,  as  well  as  of  his  pupils  and  his 
literary  merits,  is  given  by  Oer.  Jo.  de  Martini, 
Disputaiio  LiUeraria  de,  L.  A iincwo  Cornuto,  Lugd. 
Bat  1825,  and  in  Otto  Jahn's  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Persius,  Lipsiae,  1843,  pp.  viiL— xxvii. 
(Comp.  Stahr,  ArietoUUs  Ui  d,  Aomens,  p.  71, 
Ac.)  [A.  S.] 

CORNUTUS,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  man  of  prae- 
torian rank  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  im- 
plicated, in  a.  d.  24,  in  the  affair  between  young 
Vibius  Sere n us  and  his  father,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life  to  escape  an  unjust  verdict.  (Tac  Ann.  iv. 
28  )  [L  S  ] 

CORNUTUS  TERTULLUS  was  consul 
suffectus  in  a.  D.  101  together  with  Pliny  the 
Younger,  who  mentions  him  several  times  as  a 
person  of  great  merit.  (EpisL  iv.  17,  v.  15,  vii. 
21,  31.)  [L.  S.] 

CORO'BIUS  (KopUStos),  a  purple-dyer  of  Ita- 
nus  in  Crete.  When  the  Theraeans  were  seeking 
for  some  one  to  lead  them  to  Libya,  where  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  enjoined  them  to  plant  a  colony, 
Corobius  undertook  to  shew  them  the  way.  He 
accordingly  conducted  a  party  of  them  to  the  island 
of  Platea,  off*  the  Libyan  coast,  and  there  he  was 
left  by  them  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  while 
they  sailed  back  to  Them  to  report  how  matters 
stood.  As  they  did  not  however  return  to  Platea 
at  the  time  appointed,  Corobius  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  from  hunger,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
crew  of  a  Samian  ship  which  had  been  driven  to 
the  island  on  its  way  to  Egypt.  (Herod,  iv.  151, 
152.)  For  the  connexion  of  Crete  with  Them, 
and  of  Samoa  with  Cvrene,  see  Herod,  iv.  154, 
162—164.  IE.  E.] 

COROEBUS  (Kopotfos),  a  Phrygian,  a  son  of 
Mygdon,  was  one  of  the  heroes  that  fought  in  the 
Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  He  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Cassandra,  and  was  slain  by 
Neoptolemus  or  Diomedea,  (Paus.  ix.  27.  §  1 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  ii.  341.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS  (Kopo.goj),  an  Elean,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
OL  1.  (  B»  c  776.)  According  to  tradition,  he  slew 
the  daemon  Poene,  whom  A  polio  had  scut  into  the 
country  of  the  Argives.  He  was  represented  on 
his  tomb  in  the  act  of  killing  Poene,  and  his  sta- 
tue, which  was  made  of  stone,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  that  Pausanias  saw  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Paus.  i.  43.  §  7,  44.  §  1,  v.  8.  §  3,  viiL  26.  §  2 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  355.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS,  architect  at  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles, who  began  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  task.  (PluL 
PcricL  13.)  [L.  U.] 

CORO'NA,  SILI'CIUS,  a  senator,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  when  Oc- 
tavianus  called  upon  the  court  to  condemn  the 
murderers  of  Caesar.  The  life  of  Silicius  was 
spared  at  the  time,  but  he  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  proscription,  and  perished  in  B.  c  43.  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  P.  Silicius,  and  Appian  Icilius. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  49  ;  PluU  BruL  27  ;  Appian,  B. 
C.  iv.  27.) 

CORONATUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Clarisn- 
mas,  the  author  of  three  pieces  in  the  Latin  An- 
thology (ed.  Burm.  i.  176,  v.  155,  157,  or  Nos. 
549—551,  ed.  Meyer).  The  first,  consisting 
of  twenty-nine  hexameters,  is  a  poetical  ampufica- 
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tion,  possessing  no  particular  merit,  of  the  Virgflian 
line  **  Vivo  equidcm,  vitamque  extrema  per  omnia 
duco;"  the  iccond  and  third  are  short  epigrams, 
ingeniously  expressed,  upon  hens  rattened  with 
their  own  eggs.  We  possess  no  information  with 
regard  to  this  writer,  but  he  probably  belongs  to  a 
late  period.  [W.  R.] 

CORO'NIS  (Koow/r).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Phlegyas  and  mother  of  Asclepius.  (Ov.  FtuL  i. 
291 ;  Schol.  ad  Piml.  Pyth.  iii.  14,  48,  59 ;  comp. 
Asclepius.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Phocis ; 
she  was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  crow, 
for  when  she  was  pursued  by  Poseidon,  she  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Athena.  (Ov.  Met.  ii. 
550,  Ac )  A  third  Coronis  is  mentioned  among 
the  Hyades.    (Hvgin.  Fab.  182.)        [L.  S.] 

CORO'NUS  (Kopmv6t).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo 
by  Chrysorthe,  father  of  Corax  and  Lamcdon,  and 
king  of  Sicyon.  (Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thersander,  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
and  founder  of  Coroneia.  (Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5 ; 
Mailer,  Ordain.?.  133,  &a) 

3.  A  son  of  Caeneua,  was  a  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  father  of  Leonteus  and  Lyside.  He  was 
slain  by  Heracles.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  7 ;  M'uller, 
Orchom.  pp.  194,  203.) 

4.  The  father  of  the  Argonaut  Caenens,  (Apol- 
lod.  i.  9.  $  16;  comp.  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Mod. 
i.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

CORREUS,  a  Gaul,  chief  of  the  BeHovaci,  was 
distinguished  by  a  high  spirit  of  independence  and 
an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Roman  ft,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly acknowledged  as  their  commander  by 
all  the  tribes  which,  together  with  the  Bellovaci, 
made  war  against  Caesar  in  B.  c.  51.  Correus, 
conducted  the  campaign  with  much  ability,  and, 
when  he  at  length  met  with  a  decisive  defeat,  dis- 
dained to  surrender  himself,  and  fell  fighting  des- 
perately. (Hirt.  B.  O.  viii.  5—17.)       [E.  E.] 

CORVI'NUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Valeria  gens, 
and  merely  a  longer  form  of  Corvus,  the  surname 
of  M.  Valerius.  Many  writers  give  Corvinus  as 
the  surname  of  M.  Valerius  himself,  and  his  des- 
cendants seem  to  have  invariably  adopted  the  form 
Corvinus.  [See  Corvus.]  The  MessaUae  Corvini 
of  the  Valeria  gens  are  given  under  Mkssalla. 

CORVI'NUS,  TAURUS  STATI'LI US,  con- 
sul in  a.  D.  45  with  M.  Vinucius.  (Dion  Cass,  Ix. 
25 ;  Phlegon,  MiraUU  6.)  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Statilius  Corvinus  who  conspired 
against  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Suet.  Claud.  13.) 

TI.  CORUNCA'NIUS,  a  distinguuhed  Roman 
pontiff  and  jurist,  was  descended  from  a  father 
and  a  grandfather  of  the  name  name,  but  none  of 
his  ancestors  had  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
Roman  magistracy.  According  to  a  speech  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  Tacitus,  the  Coruncanii  came 
from  Camerium  (Aim.  xL  24);  but  Cicero  makes 
the  jurist  a  townsman  of  Tusculum  (  pro  Plane.  8). 
Notwithstanding  his  provincial  extraction,  this 
novus  homo  was  promoted  to  all  the  highest  offices 
at  Rome.  (Veil  Pat.  ii.  128.)  In  b.  c.  280,  he 
was  consul  with  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  and  while 
his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  the  province  of  Etruria 
fell  to  Coruncanius,  who  was  successful  in  quell- 
ing the  remains  of  disaffection,  and  entirely  de- 
feated the  Vulsinienses  and  Vulcientes.  For  these 
victories  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  early 
in  the  following  year.    After  subduing  Etruria, 
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he  returned  towards  Rome  to  aid  Lsrnra  ■ 
checking  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus.  (Appian,&«. 
10.  $  3.)    In  b.  c.  270,  he  seems  to  ban  fem 
censor  with  C.  Claudius  Canina.   Modern  «no 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  any  ancient  hiiiorvai  ac- 
count of  this  censorship.   In  t Art  dt  vtrijur  Itt 
Date**  i.  p.  605,  Coruncanius  is  inferred  to  hue 
been  censor  in  the  34th  lustrum,  from  the  fiprt*- 
sions  of  Velleius  Paterculus  (iL  128),  sad  i  Che- 
dius  is  wanting  to  complete  the  seven  cemoa  o 
that  family  mentioned  by  Suetonius.  (Tiirr.  1.) 
Seneca  (de  VU.  Beat.  21 )  says,  that  Cato  d  Una 
was  wont  to  praise  the  age  of  M\  Csat*  ud 
Coruncanius,  when  it  was  a  centorisn  crime  te 
possess  a  few  thin  plates  of  sdrer.   Niebvkr  (ii 
p.  555)  speaks  of  this  censorship  as  muting;  br. 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  epitonser  d 
Livy,  we  suspect  that  there  is  some  cluneal  » 
thority  extant  concerning  it,  known  to  lew  nwkt 
scholars,  for  Panciroli  (de  Qar.Inifrp.p.'2\)^i. 
that  Coruncanius  was  censor  with  C  Chndiu: 
and  VaL  Forsterus  (Hittoria  Jvru,  foL  41,  h.) 
states,  that  in  his  censorship  the  population  » 
eluded  in  the  census  amounted  to  277,222. 

About  B.  c,  254,  Conincanius  wa»  created  p«- 
tifex  maximus,  and  was  the  first  plebeiu  rto 
ever  filled  that  office  (Li v.  EpisL  xriii.),  slttoocK 
before  that  time,  his  brother  jurist,  P.  Senpnc.st 
Soph  us,  and  other  plebeians,  had  been  pmtifc". 
( Liv.  x. 9.)  In  ac  246,  he  was  appoint^  dicta',  t 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comma,  in  order  u 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recalling  either  of  the  coc- 
suls  from  Sicily;  and  he  must  have  died  •bordT 
afterwards,  at  a  very  advanced  age  (Cic  dt  Sard. 
6),  for,  in  Liv.  EpiL  xixn  Caedlius  MeteUat  » 
named  as  pontifex  maximus. 

Coruncanius  was  a  remarkable  man.  H*  1W 
on  terms  of  strict  friendship  with  M\  Corist  sad 
other  eminent  statesmen  of  his  day.  He  rm  i 
Roman  sage  (Sapiens),  a  character  marc  prscbai 
tlian  that  of  a  Grecian  philosopher,  but  he  »* 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  osxi 
That  philosophy  which  placed  the  highest  pod  o 
pleasure  he  rejected,  and,  with  M\  Curias,  wiaW 
that  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Pyrrhus  and  tke  Sss- 
nites,  could  be  taught  to  believe  its  precept*.  H# 
was  a  manly  orator ;  his  advice  and  opir.eon  vert 
respected  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  .isd  kti 
great  influence  in  the  senate  as  well  is  ia  the  pab- 
lic  assembly.  (Cic  de  OraL  iiL  33.)  Cicero,  vto 
often  sounds  his  praises,  speaks  of  him  a*  otfrf 
those  extraordinary  persona  who*e  givatu^s  ** 
owing  to  a  special  Providence.  (De  .Vat  D**-  v- 
66.)  To  the  highest  acquirements  of  a  pobicaa 
he  united  profound  knowledge  of  pontrBol  »J 
civil  law.  Pomponhu  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a  2  $  ») 
says,  that  he  left  behind  no  writings,  bat  that  to- 
ga vc  many  cral  opinions,  which  were  handed  am 
to  remembrance  by  legal  tradition.  Ckers  auv 
that  the  Pontincum  (>mmentarii  afforded  pfosf  d 
hia  surpassing  abilities  (Brut  1 4) ;  and,  in  the  ow 
tise  dc  fstjilwi  (iL  21),  he  cites  one  of  aii  nvo  - 
rabilia.  Another  of  his  legal  fragment*  i»pre«r''' 
by  Pliny.  (H.  N.  viiL  51.  a,  77.)  It  »#>t  » 
supposed  from  a  passage  in  Seneca  (Ep.  1 U),  ^ 
writings  of  Coruncanius  were  extant  in  hit  tiov, 
for  he  there  ridicules  the  affectation  of  orator*, 
who,  thinking  Gracchus  and  Crassui  and  Can* 
too  modern,  went  hack  to  the  Lwpiajrr  of  the  12 
Tables,  of  Appius,  and  of  Coruncanius. 

There  is  a  passage  relating  to  Coruacaw  » 
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Pomponjus  (Dig.  1.  til.  2.  a.  &  §  35),  which  lias 
given  occasion  to  much  controversy.  He  says 
that  Coruncanius  wu  the  Ant  who  publicly  pro- 
fessed law,  since,  before  hi*  time,  jurists 
dea  roared  to  conceal  the  jus  civile,  and  gave 
time,  not  to  students,  but  to  those  who  wanted 
their  advice.  The  statement  as  to  the  eaily  con- 
cealment of  the  law  has  been  supposed  to  be 
fabulous  (Puchta,  Institution**,  i.  p.  301);  but 
hem  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  rules 
applicable  to  ordinary  dealing*  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  technical  regulation*  of  the  calendar,  of 
procedure  and  of  religious  rites,  on  the  other. 
Sc  hroder  (in  Hugo's  Civil.  Mag.  v.  p.  187)  assumes 
that  it  was  usual  for  jurists  before  Coruncanius  to 
admit  patrician  students — those  at  least  who  were 
destined  for  the  college  of  pontiffs — to  learn  law 
by  being  present  at  their  consultations  with  their 
clients.  He  further  thinks  that  Coruncanius  did 
not  profess  to  give  any  systematic  or  peculiar  in- 
struction in  the  theory  of  law,  and  certainly  there 
are  passage*  which  prove  that  such  theoretic  in- 
struction was  not  common  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Cic  BrmL  89,  de  Amie.  1,  de  Leg.  L  4,  de  Of.  ii. 
13.)  Schrader  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Coruncanius  first  publicly  professed  law  only 
in  this  sense,  that  he  was  the  first  to  allow  ple- 
beians and  (latricians  indiscriminately  to  learn  law 
by  attending  his  consultations.  This  interpreta- 
tion, though  it  is  ingenious,  and  has  found  favour 
with  Hugo  (/?.  R.  (J.  p.  460)  and  Zimmern  {R. 
JL  G.  i.  §  53),  appears  to  us  to  be  very  strained, 
and  we  think  PomponJus  must  have  meant  to  con- 
vey, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  first,  that  before 
Coruncanius,  it  was  not  usual  for  jurists  to  take 
pupils  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  pupils  of  Corunca- 
nius were  not  left  to  gain  knowledge  merely  by 
seeing  bufciness  transacted  and  hearing  or  reading 
the  opinions  given  by  their  master  to  those  who 
consulted  him,  but  that  they  received  special  in- 
struction in  the  general  doctrines  of  law. 

The  two  Coruncanii  who  were  sent  B.  c.  2*28  as 
ambassadors  from  Rome  to  Teuta,  queen  of  Illy- 
ricum,  to  complain  of  the  maritime  depredations  of 
her  subjects,  and  one  of  whom  at  least  was  put  to 
death  by  her  orders,  were  probably  the  sons  of  the 
jurist.  (Appian,  de  Rebut  Illyr.  7  ;  Polyb.  ii.  8 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  6.)  By  Polybius  they  are 
called  Cains  and  Lucius;  by  Pliny,  P.  Junius  and 
Tiberius. 

Titus  for  Tiberius,  and  Coruncanus  for  Corun- 
canius, are  ordinary  corruptions  of  the  jurist's  name. 

(Rutilius,  Vitae  JCtorum,  c.  5  ;  Heineccius, 
IfisL  Jmr.  Civ.  §  1 18 ;  Schweppe,  R  R.  Q.  §  127 ; 
L.  A.  WiirfieL  Epitt.  de  Jt  Corunainio,  Hal. 
1740.)  [J.T.G.1 

CORVUS,  a  surname  in  the  Aquillia  and  Va- 
leria gen  tea.  In  the  latter,  the  lengthened  form 
Corvinus  was  adopted  after  the  time  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corvus.    [See  below,  No.  3,  and  Corvinus.] 

1.  L.  Aquillius  Corvus,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c  38a  (Liv.  vi.  4.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic, 
was  born  about  &>  c  37 1  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gles attending  the  Licinian  laws.  Being  a  member 
of  the  great  Valerian  house,  he  had  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  him  serving  in  B.  c.  349  as  military  tri- 
bune in  the  army  of  the  consul  L.  Furius  Camilla* 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls,  His  celebrated 
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exploit  in  this  war,  from  which  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  ** Corvus"  or  "Raven,"  is,  like  many 
other  of  the  achievements  of  the  early  Roman  he- 
roes, mingled  with  fable.  A  Gallic  warrior  of 
gigantic  size  challenged  to  single  combat  any  one 
of  the  Romans,  It  was  accepted  by  Valerius  after 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  consul,  and  as  he  was 
commencing  the  combat,  a  raven  settled  upon  his 
helmet,  and,  as  often  as  be  attacked  the  Gaul,  the 
raven  flew  at  the  face  of  the  foe,  till  at  length  the 
tiarbarian  fell  by  the  sword  of  Valerius.  A  general 
battle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  en- 
tirely defeated.  The  consul  presented  Valerius 
with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  the  grate- 
ful people  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  consul  for 
the  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  was  consul  in  B.  c.  348  with 
L.  Popillius  Laenas.  There  was  peace  in  that 
year  both  at  home  and  abroad  :  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Carthage.  (Liv.  vii.  26,  27  ;  GelL  ix.  11  ; 
Val.  Max.  viiL  15.  §  5 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  6.) 

In  B.  c.  346  Corvus  was  consul  a  second  time 
with  C.  Poetelius  Libo.  He  carried  on  war  againat 
the  Volsci,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  then  took 
Satricum,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground  with  tho 
exception  of  the  temple  of  Mater  Matnta.  Ho 
obtained  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  (Liv. 
viL  27;  Censorin.  de  Die  A'aL  17.) 

In  B.  c.  343  Corvus  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  A.  Cornelius  Cossut  Arvina.  Young  as  he 
was,  Corvus  was  already  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  first  generals  of  the  republic,  and  the  state 
therefore  looked  up  to  him  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Samnites  which  had  broken  out  in 
this  year.  His  popularity  with  the  soldiers  was 
as  great  as  his  military  talents,  and  he  consequently 
possessed  unbounded  influence  over  his  troops.  He 
was  distinguished  by  a  kind  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, like  the  other  members  of  his  house ;  and  in 
the  camp  he  was  in  the  habit  of  competing  with 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  athletic  games  which 
amused  their  leisure  hours.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Romans  that  they  had  such  a  general  in  the 
great  struggle  they  were  now  entering  upon.  After 
a  hard-fought  and  most  bloody  battle,  Corvus  en- 
tirely defeated  the  Samnites  on  mount  Gaurus 
above  Cumae :  a  battle  which,  as  Niebuhr  remarks 
seldom  as  it  is  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  world,  since  it  was  a 
presage  of  the  result  of  the  great  contest  which  had 
then  begun  between  Isabel  bans  and  Latins  for  tho 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  colleague 
of  Corvus  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
mountain  passes  near  Caudium,  where  the  Romans 
met  with  such  a  disaster  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards ;  but  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valour  of 
P.  Decius.  Corvus  seems  to  have  joined  his  col- 
league shortly  afterwards  and  with  their  united 
forces  or  with  his  own  alone,  he  gained  another 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Suessula. 
Forty  thousand  shields  of  those  who  had  been 
slain  or  had  fled,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  stan- 
dards arc  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the 
consul.  His  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  was 
the  most  brilliant  that  the  Romans  had  yet  seen. 
Corvus  gained  these  two  great  victories  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  and  he  is  another  instance  of 
the  fact  which  we  so  frequently  find  in  history, 
that  the  greatest  military  talents  arc  mostly  deve- 
loped at  an  early  age.  (Liv.  vii.  28—39 ;  Appian, 
Sam*.  1.) 
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In  the  year  following,  B.  c  342,  Corvus  was 
appointed  dictator  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  army.  Tbe  legions  stationed  at  Capua  and 
the  surrounding  Campanian  towns  had  openly  re- 
belled, marched  against  Heme,  and  pitched  their 
camp  within  eight  miles  of  the  city.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Corrus  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  use  force,  he  offered  them 
peace.  This  was  accepted  by  the  soldiers,  who 
could  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  favourite 
general  and  a  member  likewise  of  the  Valerian 
house.  Through  his  influence  an  amnesty  was 
granted  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  enactment  of  several  important  laws.  Another 
account,  however,  of  this  revolt  has  been  preserved, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investigated  by 
Niebuhr  (iii.  p.  63,  &c.)  at  great  length.  (Liv.  vii. 
40—42.) 

In  b.  c  335  Corvus  was  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  since  the  Sidici- 
nians  had  joined  the  Ausonians  of  Cales,  and  the 
senate  was  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  general  on  whom  they  could  entirely 
depend.  The  consuls  accordingly  did  not  draw 
lots  for  their  provinces,  and  that  of  Cales  was 
given  to  Corvus.  He  did  not  disappoint  their  ex- 
pectations. Cales  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  its  situation,  the 
Romans  settled  there  a  colony  of  2,500  men. 
Corvus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  also 
the  surname  of  Calenus  from  tbe  conquest  of  the 
town.  (Liv.  viii.  16.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  B.  c.  332 
and  320,  in  which  he  acted  as  interrex  (viii.  17, 
ix.  7),  we  do  not  hear  of  Corvus  again  for  several 
years.  The  M.  Valerius,  who  was  one  of  the  le- 
gates of  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  the 
great  battle  fought  against  the  Samnites  in  B.  c. 
309,  is  probably  the  same  as  our  Corvus,  since 
Livy  says,  that  he  was  created  praetor  for  the 
fourth  time  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  this 
battle,  and  we  know  that  Corvus  held  curule  dig- 
nities twenty-one  times,  (ix.  40,  41.) 

In  a.  c  301,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Rome,  Corvus,  who  whs  then  in 
his  70th  year,  was  again  summoned  to  the  dicta- 
torship. Etruria  was  in  arms,  and  the  Mam,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
had  also  risen.  But  the  genius  of  Corvus  again 
triumphed.  The  Marsi  were  defeated  in  battle ; 
several  of  their  fortified  towjis,  Milionia,  Plestina, 
and  K  res  ilia,  were  taken;  and  the  Marsi  were 
glad  to  have  their  ancient  alliance  renewed  on  the 
forfeiture  of  part  of  their  land.  Having  thus 
quickly  finished  the  war  against  the  Marsi,  Corvus 
marched  into  Etruria;  but,  before  commencing 
active  operations,  he  had  to  return  to  Rome  to  re- 
new tbe  auspices.  In  his  absence,  his  master  of 
the  horse  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  while  on  a 
foraging  expedition,  and  was  shut  up  in  his  camp 
with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  men  and  some  mili- 
tary standards.  This  disaster  caused  the  greatest 
terror  at  Rome  ;  a  "justitium*  or  universal  cessa- 
tion from  business  was  proclaimed,  and  the  gates 
and  walls  were  manned  and  guarded  as  if  the  ene- 
my were  at  hand.  But  the  arrival  of  Corvus  in 
the  camp  soon  changed  the  posture  of  affairs.  The 
Etruscans  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle;  and  an- 
other triumph  was  added  to  the  laurels  of  Corvus. 
(x.  3—5.) 

In  b.  c.  300,  Corvus  was  elected  consul  for  the 


fifth  time  with  Q.  Appulrio*  Paan.  T«  fete 
of  affairs  at  home  rather  than  those  aixwlU* 
his  election  this  year.    There  most  have  best  *- 
vere  struggle  between  the  two  order*  ht  my 
time  previously,  and  probably  both  of  then  Is-iei 
to  Corvus  as  the  man  most  likely  to  bring  avutm 
to  an  amicable  settlement.    During  his  fifti  ws- 
sulship  tho  Ogulnian  law  was  parsed,  by  vfcib 
the  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  were  thrm 
open  to  the  plebeians.    The  consul  hianeif  mif*- 
ed  the  law  of  his  ancestor  respecting  the  right  d 
appeal  (provocate)  to  the  people,  and  rradefd  it 
more  certain  to  be  observed  by  affixing  s  iriwv 
punishment  for  any  magistrate  who  tnuugrani 
it  (x.  5,  6-9.) 

Id  a  c  299  Corvus  was  elected  consul  a  sixth 
time  in  place  of  T.  Manlius  Torquatuv  whs  hi 
been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  hone  while  nps* 
in  the  Etruscan  war.  The  death  of  to  gnat  • 
man,  and  the  superstitious  feeling  sttendtsf  ir, 
induced  the  people  unanimously  to  appoint  Ocm 
to  the  vacant  office.  The  Etruscans,  who  had 
been  elated  by  the  death  cf  Torquatos,  no  mm 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  Corvus,  than  they  kff* 
close  within  their  fortifications,  nor  cooid  br  fr>- 
voke  them  to  risk  a  battle,  although  he  Kt  vsa* 
villages  on  fire.  (x.  11.) 

From  this  time,  Corvus  retired  from  peHk  ifr; 
but  he  lived  nearly  thirty  years  longer,  sad  rack- 
ed the  age  of  a  hundred.  His  health  was  toad 
and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  he  is  frrqaeothr  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  a*  s  mm* 
able  example  of  the  favours  of  fortune.  Ht  n* 
twice  dictator,  six  tiroes  consul,  and  had  ulW  u» 
curule  chair  twenty-one  times.  He  lived  to  s* 
Pyrrhua  driven  out  of  Italv,  and  the  domuuoa<f 
Rome  firmly  established  in  the  peninsula.  He 
died  about  B,  c  217,  seven  years  brfon*  ue 
commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Ck.* 
SmecL  17  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  13.  §  1  ;  PUa.  B.  S. 
vii.  48.  s.  49 ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  124.) 

A  statue  of  Valerius  Corvus  was  ererteJ  by 
Augustus  in  his  own  forum  along  with  tbe  staws 
of  the  other  great  Roman  heroes,  (GdL  it  H; 
comp.  Suet  Aug.  31.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Maxiuvs  Cos* 
VfNUS,  son  apparently  of  the  preceding,  was  cssul 
with  Q.  Coedicius  Noctua  in  b.  c  289 ;  bet  ki 
name  occurs  only  in  tbe  Fasti. 

CORYBANTES.    [Cabkibj  and  Ctbiu-I 

CORY'CIA  (Kupoitla  or  Ksspwrls),  a  nyac-s. 
who  becaran  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  LyowB  <* 
Lycoreus,  and  from  whom  the  Corydan  are  c 
mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  dVrivid  i» 
name.  (Paus.  x.  6.  §  2,  32.  §  2.)  The  phM 
Coryciae,  is  applied  to  the  daughters  of  Pk*tA 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  710;  Ov.  Met.  i.  320,  H**. 
xx.  221.)  [US.) 

CO'RYDUS  (Kdpulos),  a  surname  of  Ap*. 
under  which  the  god  had  a  temple  eighty  sna* 
from  Corona,  on  the  soa-cua*u  (Pans.  iv.  W.  5 
4,&c)  [LnJ 

CO'RYLAS.   [Cotys,  No.  I.] 

CORYPHAEA  (Kopt^ak),  tbe  godde* 
inhabits  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  sarosav  <■ 
Artemis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  on  avsc 
Corypbaeon,  near  Epidaurua.  (Pass.  ii.  28.  $  -M 
It  is  also  applied  to  designate  the  high*"**  "r 
supreme  god,  and  is  consequently  given  as  an  *f 
thct  to  Zeus.    (Paus.  ii.  4.  §  5.)         (I*  -M 

CORYPHAEI  A  (Ksyi^k),  a  sarnsav  rf 
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Athena,  derived  from  the  promontory  of  Corypba- 
sion,  on  which  she  had  a  sanctuary.    (Paus.  iv. 


36. 1  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CORVTHA'LLIA  (Kopu«aAA(a),  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Sparta,  at  whose  festival  of  the  Tithe- 
nidia  the  Spartan  boy*  were  carried  into  her  sanc- 
tuarr.  (Athen.  IT,  p.  139.)  [L.  S.] 

CiyRYTHUS  (Ko>u«oj).  I.  An  Italian  hero, 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  husband  of  Elcctra,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Jauus  and  Dardanua.  He  is  described  as  king 
of  Tusria,  and  as  the  foander  of  Corythus.  (Cor- 
tona;  Serr.  ad  Ae*.  iii.  167,  vii.  207,  x.  719.) 

2.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Oenone.  He  loved 
Helena  and  was  beloved  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
killed  by  his  own  father.  (Parthen.  EroL  34.) 
According  to  other  traditions,  Oenone  made  use  of 
him  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  the  jealousy  of 
Paris,  and  thereby  causing  the  ruin  of  Helena. 
(Cone,  SarraL  22  ;  Ttetz.  ad  Lycoph.  57.) 
Others  again  call  Corythus  a  son  of  Paris  by 
Helena.  (Dictys.  CreL  v.  5.)  There  are  four 
other  mvthical  personages  of  this  name.  (Ptolem. 
Heph.  ii.  p.  31 1 ;  Ov.  Met  v.  125,  xii.  290  ;  Paus. 
14.  §6.)  [L.  &] 

COSCO'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Members  of 
this  gens  are  first  mentioned  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  none  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
consulship :  the  first  who  held  a  curule  office  was 
M.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  a  c  135.  [Cosconius.] 

COSCO'NIUS.  1.  M.  Cosconius,  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  the  praetor  P.  Quinctilius 
Varus,  fell  in  the  battle  fought  with  Mago  in  the 
land  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  a  c.  203.  (Liv.  xxx. 
18.) 

2.  M.  Cosconius,  perhaps  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, praetor  in  a  c.  135,  fought  successfully 
with  the  Scordisct  in  Thrace.  (Liv.  Epit.  56.) 

3.  C.  Cokconius,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
a  c.  89,  distinguished  himself  in  the  command  of 
one  of  the  Roman  armies.    According  to  Liv y 
(EpiL  75)  Cosconius  and  Lucceius  defeated  the 
Samnites  in  battle,  slew  Man  us  Egnatius,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  enemy's  generals,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  very  many  towns.  Ap- 
pian (B.C.  I  52)  says,  that  Cosconius  burnt  Sala- 
{  ia,  took  possession  of  Cannae,  and  then  proceeded 
to  besiege  Canusium ;  but  a  Samnite  army  came 
to  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  defeated  Cosconius 
and  obliged  him  to  mil  back  upon  Cannae.  Tre- 
Latins,  the  Samnite  general,  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage, crossed  the  Aufidus,  but  was  attacked, 
immediately  after  his  passage  of  the  river,  by  Cos- 
conius, defeated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  and 
tied  with  the  remnant  to  Canusium.  Hereupon, 
Cosconius  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Lari- 
natea,  Venusini,  and  Apulians,  and  conquered  the 
Poedicuh  in  two  days.    Most  modern  commenta- 
tors identify  Egnatius  and  Trcbatius,  and  suppose 
that  Appian  has  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 
(Sch  weigh,  ad  J  pp.  /.  c);  but  Livy  and  Appian 
probably  speak  of  two  different  battles. 

The  above-named  Cosconius  seems  to  be  the 
tuune  with  the  C.  Cosconius  who  was  sent  into 
Illyricum,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  about  a  a 
7  8,  and  who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Dalmatia, 
took  Selonae,  and,  after  concluding  the  war,  re- 
turned to  Rome  at  the  end  of  two  years'  time. 
(  Eutrop.  vL  4 ;  Oros.  v.  23 ;  comp.  Cic  pro  CUtr 
emt.  35.) 

4.   C.  Cosconius  Caudunus,  adopted  from 
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the  Calidia  gens,  a  Roman  orator  of  little  merit, 
distinguished  for  his  vehement  action  and  gesticu- 
lation (Cic.  Brut.  69),  is  perhaps  the  same  person 
as  the  preceding  or  succeeding. 

5.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  b.  c  63,  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul,  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  and  was,  it  seems,  on  his 
return  accused  of  extortion,  but  acquitted.  He 
was  one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  appointed 
in  a  c  59  to  carry  into  execution  the  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  for  dividing  the  public  lands 
in  Campania,  but  he  died  in  this  year,  and  his 
vacant  place  was  offered  to  Cicero  by  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  withdraw  him  from  the  threatened  at- 
tack of  Clodius.  This  offer,  however,  was  refused 
by  Cicero.  (Cic.  pro  5m//.  14,  in  Vatin.  5  ;  comp. 
Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  *  8 ;  Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  1 9,  ix.  2,  a; 
QuintiL  xii.  1.  $  16.) 

6.  C.  Cosconius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  a  c 
59,  when  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  P.  Vati- 
nius,  aedile  in  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  in  the 
following  year,  56,  in  the  trial  of  P.  Sextius.  In 
the  same  year,  C.  Cato,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
purchased  of  Cosconius  some  bestiarii  which  the 
latter  had  undoubtedly  exhibited  the  year  before 
in  the  games  of  his  aedileship.  It  seems  that 
Cosconius  subsequently  obtained  the  aedileship, 
for  Plutarch  states,  that  Cosconius  and  Galba,  two 
men  of  praetorian  rank,  were  murdered  by  Cao- 
sar's  soldiers  in  the  mutiny  in  Campania,  a  c.  47, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  Cosconius  who  is  likely 
to  have  been  praetor.  (Cic  tn  Vatin.  7,  ad  Q.  Er. 
ii.  6;  PluL  Caet.  51 ;  comp.  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  52, 
fiovktvrds  tvo.) 

7.  Cosconius,  a  writer  of  Epigrams  in  the  time 
of  Martial,  attacked  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  epigrams  and  their  lascivious  nature. 
He  is  severely  handled  in  two  epigrams  of  Martial, 
(ii.  77,  iii.  69 ;  comp.  Weichert,  Pottarum  Laiin- 
orum  Reliquiae,  p.  249,  &c.) 

Varro  speaks  (L.  L.  vi.  36,  89,  ed.  Mailer)  of  a 
Cosconius  who  wrote  a  grammatical  work  and  an- 
other on  "Actiones,"  but  it  is  uncertain  who  he 
was. 

It  is  also  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Cosconii  the 
following  coin  refers.  It  contains  on  the  ob- 
verse the  beat!  of  Pallas,  with  L.  Cose.  M.  f., 
and  on  the  reverse  Mars  driving  a  chariot,  with 
L.  Lie.  Cn.  Dom.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
this  Cosconius  was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  at  the 
time  that  L.  Licinius  and  Cn.  Domitius  held  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies;  and  as  we  find  that 
they  were  censors  in  a  c.  92,  the  coin  is  referred 
to  that  year.  (EckheL  v.  p.  196.) 


COSINGAS,  a  Thracian  chief,  and  priest  of 
Juno,  whose  stratagem  for  securing  the  obedience 
of  his  people  is  related  by  Polyaenus.  {Stratag. 


vn, 


09 


[P.  S.] 


COSMAS  (Koauas),  a  celebrated  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  after  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  Su  Damianus,  with 
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name  his  own  ii  constantly  associated,  and  under 
which  article  the  particulars  of  their  lives  and 
deaths  are  mentioned.  A  medical  prescription 
attributed  to  them  is  preserved  by  Arnaldus  Vil- 
lanovanus  (AmtidoL  p.  453,  in  Opera,  ed.  Basil. 
15R5),  and  there  are  several  Greek  homilies  still 
extant  in  MS.,  written  or  preached  in  their  honour. 
Their  memory  is  observed  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Churches  on  the  27th  of  September.  (Ada 
SancL,  Sept.  vol.  vii.  p.  428;  Bbrner,  Dt  Cotma  et 
Dam. . .  Gommenlatio,  Hrlmett,  1751, 4to.;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  ix.  p.  68,  xiii.  128,  ed.  vet.;  Bzoviua, 
NomencUUor  Sanctorum  Profettkm  Medicorum ; 
Carpiovius,  De  Medicu  ab  Eedetia  pro  Sanctis 
hulttu.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

COSMAS  (KMr/ut),  of  Jrrxsalkm,  a  monk, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  John  of  Damascus, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Maiuma  in  Palestine 
(about  A.  D.  743),  was  the  most  cck-brnted  com- 
poser of  hymns  in  the  Greek  church,  and  obtained 
the  surname  of  ptkySot.  Among  his  compositions 
was  a  version  (ittypao  it)  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  Iambic  metre.  Many  of  his  hymns  exist  in 
MS.,  but  no  complete  edition  of  them  has  been 
published.  Fabricius  mentions,  as  a  rare  book,  an 
Aldine  edition  of  some  of  them.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  printed  in  Gallandi's  Billioth.  Patrum.  Several 
of  the  hymns  of  Cosmos  are  acrostics.  (Said.  «.  r. 
'IcDowrfj  6  &atuuncn*6t ;  Fabric  DHL  Grace  xi. 
pp.  173—181,  viiL  596.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (K ootids),  commonly  called  Indico- 
plbustes  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about 
a.  D.  535.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  a  merchant,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  traffic  He  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  advanced 
to  India,  visited  various  nations,  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  almost  all  places  of  the  East. 
Impelled,  as  it  would  appear,  more  by  curiosity 
than  by  desire  of  gain,  eager  to  inspect  the  habits 
and  manners  of  distant  people,  he  carried  on  a 
commerce  amid  dangers  sufficient  to  appal  the  most 
adventurous.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  he  was  an  attentive  observer  of  every 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  that  he  carefully 
registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and  objects 
which  presented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life 
became  irksome.  After  many  years  spent  in  this 
manner,  he  bade  adieu  to  worldly  occupations,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  contemplative  life.  Possessed  of  multifa- 
rious knowledge  acquired  in  many  lands,  and 
doubtless  learned  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
times,  he  began  to  embody  his  information  in 
books.  His  chief  work  is  his  TowoypaQla  Xpta- 
Titu-ixtf,  w  Topographia  Christiana,  sive  Christiano- 
rum  Opinio  de  Mundo,"  in  twelve  books.  The  last 
book,  as  hitherto  published,  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  shew,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the 
earth  is  not  spherical,  but  on  extended  surface. 
The  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  position 
are  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and 
the  authority  of  the  fathers.  Weapons  of  every 
kind  are  employed  against  the  prevailing  theory, 
and  the  earth  is  affirmed  to  be  a  vast  oblong  plain, 
its  length  from,  east  to  west  being  more  than  twice 
its  breadth,  the  whole  enclosed  by  the  ocean.  The 
only  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  geographical 
and  historical  information  it  contains.  Its  author 
describes  in  general  with  great  accuracy  the  situa- 


tion of  countries,  the  manners  of  their  people,  their 
modes  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  nature  and 
properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  other 
particulars  of  a  like  kind,  which  serve  to  throw 
light  on  the  Scriptures.  His  illustrations,  which 
are  far  from  being  methodically  urranped,  touch 
upon  subjects  the  most  diverse.  He  speaks,  for 
example,  of  the  locality  where  the  Israelites  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  their  garments  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  birthday  of  the  Lord,  the  rite  of 
baptism,  the  catholic  epistles,  Egyptiau  hierogly- 
phics, the  state  of  the  Christians  in  India,  their 
hi  shops,  priests,  &c  But  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  piece  of  antiquarian  information  relate* 
to  that  celebrated  monument  of  antiquity  which 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  AduJite,  con- 
sisting of  a  royal  seat  of  white  marble  consecrated 
to  Mars,  with  the  images  of  Hercules  and  Mercury 
sculptured  upon  it.  On  every  side  of  this  monu- 
ment Greek  letters  were  written,  and  an  ample 
inscription  had  been  added,  as  has  been  gene- 
rally supposed,  by  Ptolemy  II.  Euergetes  (b.  c. 
247-222).  This  was  copied  by  Cosmas,  and  is 
given,  with  notes,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Topography.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Salt,  that  Cosmas  has  made  two 
different  inscriptions  into  one,  and  that  while  the 
first  part  refers  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  second 
relates  to  some  Ethiopian  king,  whose  conquests 
are  commemorated  on  the  inscription.  The  author 
also  inserts  in  the  work,  in  illustration  of  his  sen- 
timent*, astronomical  figures  and  tables.  We  meet 
too  with  several  |ias*age*  from  writings  of  the 
fathers  now  lost,  and  fragments  of  epistles,  espe- 
cially from  Athanasius. 

Photius  (cod.  36)  reviewed  this  production  with- 
out mentioning  the  writer's  name,  probably  because 
it  was  not  in  the  copy  he  had  before  him.  He 
speaks  of  it  under  the  titles  of  Xpurnaroi  &i€Kot, 
"  Christianorum  liber,  Expositio  in  Octateuchum  ;** 
the  former,  as  containing  the  opinion  of  Christians 
concerning  the  earth ;  the  latter,  because  the  first 
part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  tabernacle  of  Moses 
and  other  things  described  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
same  writer  affirms,  that  many  of  Cosmos's  narra- 
tives are  fabulous.  The  monk,  however,  relates 
events  as  they  were  commonly  received  and  viewed 
in  his  own  time.  His  diction  is  plain  and  familiar. 
So  far  is  it  from  approaching  elegance  or  elevation, 
that  it  is  even  below  mediocrity.  He  did  not  aim 
at  pompous  or  polished  phraseology ;  and  in  several 
places  he  modestly  acknowledges  that  bis  mode  of 
expression  is  homely  and  inelegant 

Manuscripts  vary  much  in  the  contents  of  the 
work.  It  was  composed  at  different  times.  At 
first  it  consisted  of  five  books ;  but  in  consequence 
of  various  attacks,  the  author  added  the  remaining 
seven  at  different  periods,  enlarging,  correcting, 
and  curtailing,  so  as  best  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
those  who  still  contended  that  the  earth  was  sphe- 
rical. This  accounts  for  the  longer  and  shorter 
forms  of  the  production  in  different  manuscript 
copies.  The  entire  treatise  was  first  published  by 
Bernard  de  Montfaucon,  from  a  MS.  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  Collttiio  Aora 
I'atrum  tt  Scrtptorvm  (iramrrum^  foL,  Paris,  1706, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  113—346,  to  which  the  editor  prefixed 
an  able  and  learned  preface.  This  is  the  be*t 
edition.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  BiUiotheca  Vett. 
Patrum  edited  by  Gallandi,  Yen.  1765,  vol.  ix. 
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We  learn  from  Cosmas  himself  that  he  com- 
posed a  UnwemU  Cosmography  as  also  Astronomi- 
cal tables,  in  which  the  motion*  of  the  stars  were 
described.    He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Canticles  and  an  exposition  on  the 
Psalms.  These  are  now  lost    Leo  Alia ti us  thinks 
that  he  wrote  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum ;  bat 
it  is  more  correct  to  affirm,  with  Cave,  that  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  borrowed  largely  from 
copying  without  scruple,  and  in  the  same 
words,  many  of  his  observations.    ( Montf.mcon, 
Xora  Collectio  Pair,  et  Scriptor.  Graecor.  voL  ii. ; 
Cave,  Ifistoria  Literaria,  voL  i.  pp.  515-16,  Oxford, 
1740;  Fabric  BibL  Grate,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.)  [S.D.J 
COSMAS,  a  Graeco- Roman  jurist,  usually  named 
Cosh  ah  Magistbr,  probably  because  he  filled  the 
office  of  magister  officiorum  under  Roman  us  Senior ; 
although  Reix,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  sub- 
joined to  his  edition  of  Harmenopulus  in  the  sup- 
plementary volume  of  Meermann's  Thesaurus,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Magister  was  a  family  sur- 
name.   In  Leundavius  («/.  G.  It.  iL  pp.  166,  167) 
are  two  sententiae  (<Hv*0  of  Cosmas  in  the  style  of 
imperial  constitutions,  as  if  he  had  been  authorized 
by  Romanus  to  frame  legal  regulations.  It  further 
appear*  from  a  Novell  of  Romanus,  published  in 
the  collection  of  Leundavius  (ii.  p.  158),  that 
Cosmos  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  com- 
position of  his  laws.    Hence  Asseraani  (Bibt.  Jur. 
Orient,  lib.  iL  c.  29,  pp.  582 — 584)  is  disposed  to 
aseribe  to  Cosmas  a  legal  work  which  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna.  It 
is  a  system  or  compendium  of  law,  divided  into 
50  titles,  and  compiled  in  the  first  year  of  Romanus 
Senior  (a.  d.  919  or  920)  under  the  name  inkayii 
votuav  rmm  h  iwvrdunt  imidtntro**.  (Lambeciua, 
Comment,  in  BibL  Vindob.  vL  p.  38 ;  Zachariae, 
Hi*.  J.  O.R.%  87.)    The  preface  and  tit.  1  of 
this  work  were  first  published  by  Zachariae  in  his 
edition  of  the  Procheiron  of  Basileius  (6  rp6x*tp°s 
youos,  Heidelb.  1837).    Cedrenus  (»  Constantino 
et  Romano)  mentions  Cosmas  as  a  patricius  and 
logotheta  dromi,  the  hippodromus  being  the  name 
of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  Constantinople. 
Harmenopulus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Hexabiblus, 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Romalca  of 
M.urister  (to;  'PvfxalKi  rov  Viayttrrpou  KtyofUra), 
and  J avc  Godefroi  supposes  that  Cosmas  is  meant. 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  questions  in  the  history 
of  Oraeco- Roman  law,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  truth ;  but  we  believe  the  Magister 
referred  to  by  Harmenopulus  to  be  Eustathius 
Patricias  Romanus.  (Reiz,  ad  Harmenap.  in  Mterm. 
The*.  viiL  p.  6,  n.  8,  ib.  pp.  399,  400 ;  Pohi,  ad 
Smart*.  JVbtiL  Basil,  p.  15,  n.  (0),  ib.  p.  52,  n.  (x); 
Zachariae,  Hist .  Jur.  G.  R.  §  41.)    [J.  T.  G.J 

COSMAS  (Koff/iai),  a  Monk,  according  to  the 
title  in  Brunck's  Analeda,  but  according  to  that 
in  Stephen's  edition  of  the  Planudean  Anthology, 
a  mechanician,  is  the  author  of  one  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  {Anab.  iii.  p.  127  ;  Jacobs,  iv. 
p.  96.)  Whether  be  is  the  same  person  as  Cosmas 
I  vDiooPtBWM,  or  as  the  Cosmas  of  Jrruha- 
lbM|  or  whether  he  was  different  from  both,  is 
Altogether  uncertain.  [P.  S.J 

CO'SROES,  king  of  Parthia,  [ArsacbsXXV.] 
CO'SROES,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassanidab.] 
COSSI'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family 
which  came  from  Tibur.  None  of  its  members 
rer  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 
1.  It.  Coaswius,  of  Tibur,  received  the  Roman  | 
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franchise  in  consequence  of  the  condemnation  of 
T.  Caelius,  whom  he  had  accused.  (Cic  pro  Bali. 
23.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Cossinius 
who  was  one  of  the  legates  in  the  army  of  the 
praetor  P.  Varinius,  and  who  fell  in  battle  against 
Spartacus,  B.  c.  73.  (Plut  Crass.  9.) 

2.  L.  CossiNR's,  a  Roman  knight  and  son  of 
the  preceding  (Cic  pro  Balb.  23),  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Varro,  Cicero  mentions  his 
death  in  u.  c.  45,  and  expresses  his  grief  at  his 
loss.  (Cic.  ad  Ait.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  1,  ad  Fam.  xiiL 
23 ;  Varr.  R.R.  ill;  Cic  ad  Att.  xiiL  46.) 

3.  L.  Cossimus  Anchjalur,  a  freed  man  of 
No.  2,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ser.  Sulpicius 
in  b.  c  46.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  23.) 

4.  Cossimus,  a  Roman  knight  and  a  friend  of 
Nero's,  was  poisoned  by  mistake  by  an  Egyptian 
physician,  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  for  in  order 
to  cure  his  friend.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxix.  4.  s.  30.) 

COSSUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Cornelia  gens.  This  family  produced  many  illus- 
trious men  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
aera,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  name 
**  Cossus1*  was  afterwards  revived  as  a  praenomen 
in  the  family  of  the  Lentuli,  who  belonged  to  the 
same  gens.  The  Cossi  and  Maluginenses  were 
probably  one  family  originally,  for  at  first  both 
these  surnames  are  united,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus  Maluginensis,  consul 
in  &  &  485.  [Maluginbnsis.]  Afterwards, 
however,  the  Cosai  and  Maluginenses  became  two 
separate  families. 

1.  Sbr.  Cornxmus  M.  r.  L.  it.  Cossus,  one  of 
the  three  consular  tribunes  in  a  c  434,  though  other 
authorities  assign  consuls  to  this  year.  (Diod.  xii. 
53 ;  Lir.  iv.  23.) 

2.  Sbr.  Cornrlius  (M.  r.  L.  v.)  Cossus,  pro- 
bably brother  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
428  with  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  II.,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  a.  c.  426,  one  of  the  four 
consular  tribunes,  when  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  city,  while  his  three  colleagues  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Veil  But  the 
latter  having  met  with  a  repulse,  Cossus  nominated 
Mam.  Aemilius  Mamercinus  dictator,  who  in  his 
turn  appointed  Cossus  master  of  the  horse. 

It  was  this  Cossus  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius, 
the  king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat,  and  dedi- 
cated his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — 
the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the  spolia 
opima  were  won.  But  the  year  in  which  Tolum- 
nius was  slain,  was  a  subject  of  dispute  even  in- 
antiquity.  Livy  following,  as  he  says,  all  his 
authorities,  places  it  in  a.  c.  437,  nine  years  before 
the  consulship  of  Cossus,  when  lie  was  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamerci- 
nus, who  is  said  to  have  been  dictator  in  that  year 
likewise.  At  the  same  time  the  historian  brings 
forward  several  reasons  why  this  was  improbable, 
and  mentions  in  particular  that  Augustus  had  dis- 
covered a  linen  breastplate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  on  which  it  was  stated  that  the  consul 
Cossus  had  won  these  spoils.  But  as  the  year  of 
Cossus*  consulship  was,  according  to  the  annalists, 
one  of  pestilence  and  dearth  without  any  military 
operations,  it  is  probable  that  Tolumnius  was  shun 
by  Cossus  in  the  year  of  his  consular  tribunate, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  horse,  especially  since 
it  is  expressly  placed  in  that  year  by  some  writers. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  4  ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir.  111.  25.) 
In  dedicating  the  spoils,  Cossus  would  have  added 
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the  title  of  consul,  either  on  account  of  his  having 
filled  that  dignity  or  in  consideration  of  hii  holding 
at  the  time  the  consular  tribunate.  (Li v.  ir.  19,20, 
30—32;  Plut  Bomul.  16,  MarcdL  8;  Niebuhr, 
ii.  p.  458,  Ac  ;  Propert  iv.  10.  28,  &c,  who  give* 
quite  a  different  account.) 

3.  P.  Cornrlivs  A.  p.  P.  N.  Coasus,  consular 
tribune  in  &  c.  4 15.  (Liv.  ir.  49;  Diod.  xiii.  34.) 

4.  Cn.  Cornblius  A.  r.  M.  n.  Corkus,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c.  414,  and  consul  in  409  with  L. 
Furiui  Medullinus  II.,  the  year  in  which  plebeian 
quaestors  were  first  created.  (Lir.  iv.  49,  54 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  38.) 

5.  A.  CoRNRiiva  A.  P.  M.  N.  Coesirg,  brother 
of  No.  4,  consul  in  B.  c  413  with  L.  Furius  Me- 
dullinus. (Liv.  iv.  51 ;  Diod.  xiii.  43.) 

6.  P.  Cornrlius  A.  f.  M.  n.  Coasua,  brother 
of  Nos.  4  and  5,  consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  408,  in 
which  year  a  dictator  was  appointed  on  account  of 
the  war  with  the  Volsci  and  Aequi.  (Liv.  iv.  56 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  104.) 

7.  P.  Cornblius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Ritilits  Cosrus, 
dictator  in  8.  c.  408,  defeated  the  Volsci  near  An- 
tium,  laid  waste  their  territory,  took  by  storm  a 
fort  near  lake  Fucinus,  by  which  he  made  3000 
prisoners,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.  He  was 
consular  tribune  in  a  c  406.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  58.) 

8.  Cn.  Cornrlius  P.  f.  A.  n.  Cosstra,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c.  406,  when  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  city  while  his  colleagues  marched  against  Veii, 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  404,  and  a  third 
time  in  401,  in  the  last  of  which  years  he  laid 
waste  the  country  of  the  Capenatea,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  venture  upon  a  battle.  Cossus  was  a 
moderate  man  in  the  party  struggles  of  his  day. 
He  caused  a  third  stipendium  to  be  paid  to  those 
horsemen,  who  were  not  supplied  with  a  horse  by 
the  state,  and  was  supposed  to  have  procured  the 
elevation  of  his  half-brother  or  cousin,  the  plebeian 
P.  Licinius  Calms,  to  the  consular  tribunate  in 
B-c.  400.  (Liv.  iv.  58,  61,  v.  10,  12.) 

9.  P.  Cornrlius  MALcarNiNsis  Co&bvr,  con- 
sular tribune  B.  c.  395,  when  he  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Falisci,  and  consul  in  393  with  L. 
Valerius  Potitus;  but  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  office  in  consequence  of 
some  defect  in  the  election,  and  L.  Lucretius  Fla- 
vus  Triciptinus  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  were 
appointed  in  their  stead.  (Liv.  v.  24;  Fasti.) 

10.  A.  Cornrlius  CosHtm,  was  appointed  dic- 
tator B.  c.  385,  partly  on  account  of  the  Volscian 
war,  but  chiefly  to  crush  the  designs  of  Manlius. 
The  dictator  at  first  marched  against  the  Volsci, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  although 
their  forces  were  augmented  by  the  Latini,  Hemici 
and  others.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  threw 
Manlius  into  prison,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
the  victory  he  had  gained  over  the  Volsci.  (Liv.  vi. 
11-16.) 

11.  A.  Cornblius  Cosrus,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  369,  and  a  second  time  in  367,  in  the  latter 
of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws  were  passed. 
(Liv.  vi.  36,  42.) 

12.  A.  Cornklius  Cossus  Arvina.  f  Arvfna.J 
COSSUTIA,  the  first  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 

belonged  to  an  equestrian  family,  and  was  very 
rich.    She  was  betrothed  to  Caesar  by  his  parents,  I 
while  he  was  very  young,  but  was  divorced  by 
him  in  his  seventeenth  yrair,  that  he  might  marry 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna.    (Suet  Cats.  1.) 
COSSUTIA  GENS  of  equestrian  rank  (Suet 


Can.  1 ),  never  attained  to  any  importanw.  It '» 
conjectured  by  some  from  Cicero's  mention  of  the 
CimsutiuHae  tabular,  near  Caesena,  in  (ialiia  Cisal- 
pina  (ad  Fan.  xvi.  27),  that  the  Cossotii  came 
originally  from  that  place.  On  coins  of  this  gens 
we  find  the  cognomens  Marulianut  and  SaLu, 
but  none  occur  in  history. 

COSSUTIA'NUS  CA'PITO.  [Capita,  p,  «2» 

a.] 

M.  COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  a  nan  <A 
the  greatest  respectability  and  integrity,  who  lived 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  and 
defended  Xeno  before  the  latter.  (Cku  Vox.  iii. 
22,  80.) 

COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt 
at  the  expense  of  Antiochua  Kpiphanes  of  Syria 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens,  atom 
R.  c  1 68,  in  the  most  magnificent  Corinthian  style. 
The  temple,  however,  in  its  present  form,  which 
had  been  deprived  of  its  pillars  by  Sulla,  wis 
finished  by  Hadrian.  (Vitruv.  Praef.  vii. ;  Liv. 
xli.  20;  Veil.  Pat  i.  10  ;  A  then,  t.  p.  594,*.; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  396  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxri  5 ;  JacoH. 
Amaltk.  ii.  p.  249 ;  Bockh,  Corp.  Ituer.  L  n.  362, 
363.)  [L.U.] 

COTISO,  a  king  of  the  Daciana,  who  was  con- 
quered in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentnlat. 
(Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Hor.  Cairo,  iii.  8.  18.)  He  seem 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Cotiso,  king  of  the  Gets*,  t» 
whom,  according  to  M.  Antony,  Augustus  be- 
trothed his  daughter  Julia,  and  whose  daughter 
Augustus  himself  sought  in  marriage.  ( Suet  Jsjl 
63) 

Q.  COT  I  US  sumamed  ACHILLES  en  ac- 
count of  his  bravery,  accompanied,  as  a  legate,  the 
consul  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  B.C.  143,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  two  of  the  enemy  in 
single  combat    ( Val.  Max.  in.  2.  §21.) 

COTTA,  AURE'LIUS.  I.  C.  Aorriics 
Cotta,  was  consul  in  b.  c  252,  with  P.  Serviliu* 
Oeminus,  and  both  consuls  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  with  great  success. 
Among  several  other  places  they  also  took  Himers, 
but  its  inhabitants  bad  been  secretly  removed  by 
the  Carthaginians.  Afterwards  Cotta  borrowr-1 
ships  from  Hiero,  and  having  united  tbem  with 
the  remnants  of  the  Roman  fleet  he  sailed  to 
Lipara,  the  blockade  of  which  he  left  to  his  tri- 
bune, Q.  Cassius,  with  the  express  order  not  to 
engage  in  a  battle  ;  but  during  the  absence  of 
the  consul,  Cassius  notwithstanding  allowed  hia> 
self  to  be  drawn  into  an  engagement,  in  which 
many  Romans  were  killed.  On  being  informed  of 
this  Cotta  returned  to  Lipara,  besieged  and  took 
the  town,  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  ami 
deprived  Cassius  of  his  office  of  tribune.  Cotta 
was  celebrated  for  the  strict  discipline  which  be 
maintained  among  his  troops,  and  of  which  several 
instances  are  on  record.  During  the  siege  of 
Lipara  one  of  his  own  kinsmen,  P.  Aurelius  Pecu- 
niola,  was  scourged  and  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a 
common  soldier,  because  through  his  fault  a  part 
of  the  camp  was  set  on  fire,  in  consequence  of 
which  almost  the  whole  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  probably  during  the  sane 
campaign,  that  he  acted  with  great  rigour  towardi 
the  equites  who  refused  to  obey  his  comm-md*. 
(  Frontin.  Strairg.  iv.  1 .  §  22.)  At  the  close  of  bis 
consulship  Cotta  triumphed  over  the  Carthaginian* 
and  Sicilians.    In  248  he  obtained  the  consulship 
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a  second  time,  together  with  his  former  colleague, 
P.  Serruius  Geminus,  and  again  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthapniana,  Cart  halo  in  rain  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  diversion  by  attacking  the 
coasts  of  Italy  ;  bat  farther  particulars  are  not 
known  about  him.  (Zonar.  viii.  14,  16  ;  Oro*. 
it.  9 ;  Cic  Acad.  iL  26  ;  Frontin.  Strateg.  iv.  1. 
g  31 ;  VaL  Max.  iL  7.  §  4  ;  Fart.  Capit.) 

2.  M.  Aukblius  Cotta,  wu  plebian  aedile  in 
B.  c.  216,  and  had  in  212  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment at  Puteoli  under  the  consul  App.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher.  Nine  years  later,  &c.  203,  he  was 
a  Pointed  decemvir  stkroraas,  in  the  place  of  M. 
Pomponius  Matho.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
tent  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
protected  the  Roman  allies  who  had  to  suffer  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  again*  Carthage,  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  energy  against  Philip. 
He  died,  in  B.  c  201,  aa  decemvir  wrroma,  in 
which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  M\  Acilius  Ola- 
brio.  (Lit.  xxiiL  30,  xxv.  22,  xxix.  38,  xxx. 26, 
42,  xxxL  3,5,  50.) 

3.  C.  Aukklius  Cotta,  waa  praetor  urbanus, 
in  a.  a  202,  and  consul  in  200,  with  P.  Sulpicina 
(/alba.  He  obtained  Italy  as  his  province,  and 
with  it  the  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Bourns,  Insubrian*  and  Cenomanians,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Ilamilcar,  a  Carthaginian,  bad  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion.  The  praetor,  L. 
Fori  us  Purpureo,  however,  had  the  merit  of  con- 
quering the  enemies  ;  and  Cotta,  who  was  indig- 
nant at  the  laurels  being  snatched  from  him,  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  with  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  more  booty 
than  glory,  while  the  praetor  Furius  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  (Liv.  xxx.  26,  27,  xxxL  5,  6, 
10,  11,  21,  22,  47,  49 ;  Zonar.  ix.  15 ;  Ore  iv. 
2a) 

4.  M.  A  rax  Lies  Cotta,  was  legate  of  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  in  B,  c.  169,  during  the  war  against 
Antiochun.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  am- 
bassadors of  Antiochus,  with  Eumenes  and  the 
Khodians,  to  report  to  the  senate  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  East.  (Liv.  xxxviL  52.) 

5.  L.  Avbklil-8  Cotta,  waa  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  in  &c  181,  and  commanded,  together 
with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  the  third  legion  in  the 
war  against  the  Liguriana.    (Liv.  xl.  27.) 

6.  L.  Acrxulb  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  B.  c  1 54,  and  in  reliance  on  the  inviolable 
character  of  his  office  he  refused  paying  his  credi- 
tors, whereupon  however  his  colleagues  declared, 
that  unless  he  satisfied  the  creditors  they  would  sup- 
port them  in  their  chums.  In  B.C  1 44,  he  waa  con- 
sul together  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  and  disput- 
ed in  the  senate  which  of  them  was  to  obtain  the 
command  against  Viriathus  in  Spain  ;  but  Scipio 
Aeroilianns  carried  a  decree  that  neither  of  them 
should  be  sent  to  Spain,  and  the  command  in  that 
country  was  accordingly  prolonged  to  the  pro- 
consnJ  Fabius  Maxhnus  Acmilianua.  Subsequently 
Cotta  waa  accused  by  Scipio  Aemilianus,  and  al- 
though he  was  guilty  of  glaring  acts  of  injustice 
he  wo*  acquitted,  merely  because  the  judges  wished 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Cotta  having  been  crushed 
by  the  overwhelming  influence  of  his  accuser. 
Cotta  was  defended  on  that  occasion  by  Q.  Metel- 
los  Macedonian.    Cicero  states  that  Cotta  was 
considered  a  veteralor,  that  is,  a  man  cunning  in 
managing  his  own  affiurs.  (VaL  Max.  vi.  4.  §  2, 


5.  §  4,  viii  1.  §  11 ;  Cic  pro  Mure*.  28,  pro  Font 
13,  BruL  21,  Dkm  in  CaedL  21  ;  TaciL  Amu  iii 

66.) 

7.  L.  Auhblics  Cotta,  was  consul  in  b.c.  119, 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  C.  Marius,  who 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people,  should  be  called  to 
account  for  a  law  (lex  Maria)  which  he  had  brought 
forward  relative  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  and 
which  was  levelled  at  the  influence  of  the  opti- 
mates.  Marius,  who  waa  summoned  accordingly, 
appeared  in  the  senate,  but,  instead  of  defending 
himself,  threatened  Cotta  with  imprisonment  unless 
he  withdrew  his  motion.  L.  Caecilius  Metellug, 
the  other  consul,  who  supported  Cotta,  was  really 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  Marius, 
none  of  whose  colleagues  would  listen  to  the  appeal 
of  the  consul,  so  that  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
yield.  (Plut.  Mar.  4  ;  Cic  d*  Leo.  w.  17.)  From 
Appian  (Ilfyr.  10)  it  might  seem  as  if  Cotta  had 
taken  part  with  his  colleague  Metellus  in  the  war 
against  the  lllyriana,  but  it  may  also  be  that  Ap- 
pian mentions  his  name  only  as  the  consul  of  that 
year,  without  wishing  to  suggest  anything  further. 

8.  L.  AcRXLiua  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.  c  95,  together  with  T.  Didius  and  C. 
Norbanua.  When  the  last  of  them  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  Q.  Caepio,  Cotta  and 
Didius  attempted  to  interfere,  but  Cotta  was  pulled 
down  by  force  from  the  tribunal  (templum).  He 
must  afterwards  have  held  the  office  of  praetor, 
since  Cicero  calls  him  a  praetoriua.  Cicero  speaks 
of  him  several  times,  and  mentions  him  as  a  friend 
of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  he  places  him  among  the 
orators  of  mediocrity,  and  states  that  in  his  speeches 
he  purposely  abstained  from  all  refinement,  and 
gloried  in  a  certain  coarseness  and  rusticity  which 
more  resembled  the  style  of  an  uneducated  peasant, 
than  that  of  the  earner  Roman  orators.  (Cic.  da 
Orot.  iL  47,  iii.  11,  12,  BnU.  36,  74). 

9.  C.  AtntBLivs  Cotta,  brother  of  No.  8,  was 
born  in  B,  c  124,  and  was  the  son  of  Rutilia.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who 
was  murdered  in  B.  c.  91  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
sued  for  the  tribuneship,  but  was  rejected,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  went  into  voluntary  exile 
to  avoid  being  condemned  by  the  lex  V  ana,  which 
ordained  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  who 
had  either  publicly  or  privately  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Italian  allies  in  their  demand  of  the 
franchise,  Cotta  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the 
year  b.  c  82,  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  and  in  75 
he  obtained  the  consulship,  together  with  L.  Octa- 
viua.  In  that  year  he  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
optimates  by  a  law  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  tribuneship  from  the  condition  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  Sulla.  The  exact  nature 
of  this  law,  however,  is  not  certain.  (Cic.  Fragm. 
Cornel,  p.  80  ed.  Orelli,  with  the  note  of  Asoon. ; 
Sallust,  Hut.  Fragnu  p.  210,  ed.  Gerlach.)  A 
It*  de  judical  privatis  of  Cotta  is  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  (/'ro^s*.  Corn.  p.  44 a, )  which, how- 
ever, was  abolished  the  year  after  by  hia  brother.  In 
his  consulship  Cotta  also  concluded  a  treaty  with 
1 1  iempsal  of  Mauritania.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  obtained  Gaul  for  bis  province,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  carry  on  any  real  war  in  it,  he 
yet  demanded  a  triumph  on  bis  return.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  but  on  the  day  before  the 
solemnity  was  to  take  place,  a  wound  which  ho 
had  received  many  years  before  burst  open,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  died  the  same  day.  Cotta 
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was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his 
time ;  he  is  placed  by  the  side  of  P.  Sulpiciua  and 
C.  Caesar,  and  Cicero  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him.  Cicero,  who  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  and  when  Sulla  still  had  the  power  in  his 
hands,  pleaded  the  case  of  a  woman  of  Arretium 
against  Cotta,  characterises  him  as  a  most  acute 
and  subtile  orator;  hit  arguments  were  always 
sound,  but  calm  and  dry,  and  his  oratory  was  never 
sublime  or  animated.  We  still  possess  a  specimen 
of  it  among  the  fragments  of  Sallust's  lluioriae. 
lie  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  also  with  the 
study  of  philosophy,  for  Cicero  introduces  him  as 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  "  De  Oratorc,"  and 
in  the  third  book  of  the  *  De  Nature  Doorum," 
as  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Academics.  (Cic 
de  OraL  i.  7,  ii.  23,  iii.  3,  8,  BruL  49,  55,  86, 
88,  90,  Oral.  30,  38,  ad  AU.  xii.  20,  in  Vert.  i. 
50,  iii.  7,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  22,  m  /»i*o«.  26 ;  Sal- 
lost,  Hid.  Fragm,  ii.  p.  206,  ed.  Oerl.;  Appian, 
de  B.C  i.  37.  Compare  Meyer,  Fragm.  Oral. 
Bom.  p.  338,  Ac,  2nd  ed.) 

10.  M.  A  i  HKi.it  s  Cotta,  a  brother  of  No.  9, 
was  consul  in  a.  c.  74,  together  with  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus.  In  this  year  the  war  against  Mithri- 
datea  broke  out  again,  and  while  the  conduct  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  Metellus,  Cotta  obtained  Bithynia 
for  his  province,  and  a  fleet  to  protect  the  Pro- 
pontis.  When  Mithridates  marched  into  Bithynia 
with  his  armv,  Cotta  retreated  to  Chalcedon,  in  the 
port  of  which  his  fleet  was  stationed.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalcedon  a  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  Cotta  was  not  only  defeated  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  but  lost 
his  whole  fleet  of  sixty-four  sail  Mithridates, 
who  had  to  direct  his  attention  towards  another 
quarter,  left  Cotta  at  Chalcedon.  During  this  cam- 
paign Cotta  dismissed  his  quaestor,  P.  Oppius, 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  bribed  by  the  enemy 
and  plotting  against  him.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
therefore,  Cotta  brought  an  accusation  against  Op- 
pius, who  was  defended  by  Cicero.  Afterwards 
Cotta  himself  was  charged  by  C.  Carbo  with  having 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  prov  ince  of  Bithynia, 
and  was  condemned.  His  son,  M.  Aureliua  Cotta, 
took  revenge  for  this  hostility  of  Carbo  towards 
his  father,  by  accusing  Carbo  of  the  same  crime, 
on  the  very  same  day  that  he  (M.  Cotta)  assumed 
the  manly  gown.  (Li v.  EpU.  93  ;  Eutrop.  vi.  6  ; 
Sail.  Fragm.  Hid.  lib.  iv. ;  A  scon,  in  Cornel,  p.  67  ; 
Plut  Lucull.  5,  6,  8;  Cic  in  Verr.  v.  13,  pro 
Mum.  15,  pro  Opp.  Fragm.  p.  444  ed.  Orelli ; 
IHon.  Cass  xxxvi.  23  ;  Appian,  Miikrid.  71 ;  VaL 
Max.  v.  4.  §  4.) 

11.  L.  A  r  h  KLitra  Cotta,  a  brother  of  No*.  9 
and  10,  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  70,  in  which  year  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (far  Aurelia  judiciaria), 
which  entrusted  the  judicia  to  courts  consisting  of 
senators,  equites,  and  the  tribuni  aerarii.  The 
main  object  of  this  law  was  to  deprive  the  senators 
of  their  exclusive  right  to  act  as  judices,  and  to 
allow  other  parts  of  the  Roman  state  a  share  in  the 
judicial  functions,  for  which  reason  the  law  is 
sometimes  vaguely  described  as  having  transferred 
the  judicia  from  the  senate  to  the  equites.  P.  Cor- 
nelius Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus  were  the 
consuls  elect  for  the  year  B.  c  65,  but  both  were 
accused  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  of  ambitus :  they  were  convicted  and  their 
accusers  were  elected  consuls  in  their  stead.  No 
sooucr  had  they  entered  upon  their  consulship,  than 


P.  Autronius  Paetus  formed  a  plan  with  Catiline  for 
murdering  the  consuls  and  most  of  the  senaton. 
This  conspiracy  however  was  discovered  and  f ni- 
trated. The  year  after  his  consulship,  a  c  64, 
Cotta  mas  censor,  but  he  and  his  colleague  abdi- 
cated on  account  of  the  machinations  of  the  tribune*. 
In  63,  when  Cicero  had  suppressed  the  Catilina- 
rian  conspiracy,  in  the  debates  upon  which  in  tie 
senate  Cotta  had  taken  a  part,  he  proposed  a  f*y 
plicatio  for  Cicero ;  and  he  afterwards  shewed  the 
same  friendship  for  the  unfortunate  orator,  as  be 
was  the  first  to  bring  forward  in  the  senate  a  mo- 
tion for  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  his  exile.  Do- 
ring  the  civil  war  Cotta  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Caesar,  whose  mother  Aurelia  was  his  kinswoman, 
and  when  Caesar  was  alone  at  the  head  of  the 
republic,  it  was  rumoured  that  Cotta,  who  then 
held  the  office  of  quindecimvir,  would  propose  in 
the  senate  to  confer  upon  Caesar  the  title  of  king, 
since  it  was  written  in  the  libri  fa  tales  that  the 
Parthian s  against  whom  Caesar  was  preparing 
war,  could  be  conquered  only  by  a  king.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  Cotta  rarely  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  senate  from  a  feeling  of  despair. 
He  is  praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  of  great  talent 
and  of  the  highest  prudence.  (Ascon.  »  ContL 
pp.  64,  67,  78,  &c;  Cic  in  Pimm.  16,  m  Verr.  ii. 
71,  in  P.  Clod.  7,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  17,  in  Grid. 
iii.  8,  Philip,  ii.  6,  pro  Dom.  26,  32,  pro  Sat 
34,  ad  Ait.  xii.  21,  de  Leg.  iii.  19,  ad  Fam.  xii. 
2;  Suet.  Cue*.  79;  Liv.  EpiL  97;  Veil  Pat 
ii.  32;  Corn.  Nep.  Attic.  4;  Plut.  Cic.  27.  Comp- 
Orelli,  Onom.  TulL  ii.  p.  90.) 

12.  Aursxius  Cotta  Mx&sallincs,  a  son 
of  the  orator  Messalla,  who  was  adopted  hits 
the  Aurelia  gens.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  wits 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  he  made  him- 
self notorious  for  the  gratuitous  harshness  and  ani- 
mosity with  which  he  acted  on  several  occasions. 
This  drew  upon  him  an  accusation  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious senators  in  a.d.  32,  for  having  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  Tiberius ;  but  the  emperor  him- 
self sent  a  written  defence  to  the  senate,  which  of 
course  procured  his  acquittal.  Tacitus  character.** 
him  as  nobilis  quidem,  ted  egens  oh  /strum  et  per 
flagitia  in/amis.  (Plin.  H.  N.  x.  27  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
32,  iv.  20,  v.  3,  vi.  5,  &c.) 

On  coins  of  the  Aurelia  gens  we  find  the  names 
of  M.  Cotta  and  L.  Cotta,  but  there  are  no  mean. 


of  identifying  them  with  any  of  the  preceding 
persona  Of  the  two  coins  annexed  the  obverse  of 
the  former  represents  the  head  of  Pallas,  the  re- 
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Vulcan  with  forripe*  behind  him,  the  reverse  an  I 
eaffle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt.  [L.  S»] 

COTTA,  L.  AURUNCULETIUS,  served  as 
legate  in  the  array  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
and  di»tinguiihc>l  himself  no  less  by  his  valour 
than  by  his  foresight  and  prudence.  In  b.  c,  54, 
vben  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in  Caul,  distributed  his  troops  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country  for  their  winter-quarters,  Cotta 
and  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  obtained  the  command  of 
one  legion  and  fire  cohorts,  with  which  they  took 
op  their  position  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones, 
between  the  Mease  and  the  Rhine.  Soon  after, 
Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  the  chiefs  of  the  Ebu- 
rones, earned  a  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus  only  fif- 
teen days  after  they  had  been  stationed  in  the 
country.  Cotta,  who  apprehended  more  from  the 
cunning  loan  from  the  open  attacks  of  the  Gauls, 
strongly  recommended  his  colleague  not  to  abandon 
the  camp  and  trust  to  the  faith  of  the  Gaols  ;  but 
Sabinus  who  feared  that  they  should  be  overpow- 
ered in  their  winter-quarters,  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  safe-conduct  which  Ambiorix  pro- 
filed, and  to  proceed  to  the  winter-quarters  of 
the  legions  nearest  to  them.  After  some  debates, 
Cotta  gave  way  for  the  sake  of  concord  among  his 
forces.  The  Romans  were  drawn  into  an  ambuv 
cade  by  the  Gauls,  and  Cotta,  who  neglected  none 
of  the  duties  of  a  general  in  his  perilous  position, 
received  a  wound  in  his  face  while  addressing  the 
wldien;  but  be  still  continued  to  fight  bravely, 
and  refuied  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  until  shortly  after  he  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  soldiers  were  cut  down  by  the  Gauls.  (Cue 
»ar,  B.G.  ill  1,  v.  24-37 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  5,  6  ; 
Sueton.  Co*.  25  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  150 ;  Florus, 
"1 10;  Eutrop.  vi.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

H.  and  P.  COTTII,  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily, 
two  Roman  knights,  witnesses  against  Verres. 
(Or,  Terr.  v.  64^ 

COTri US,  son  of  Donnus,  was  king  of  seve- 
al  Ligurian  tribes  in  those  part*  of  the  Alps, 
*tica  were  called  after  him,  the  Cotttan  Alps. 
He  maintained  his  independence  when  the  other 
Alpine  tribes  were  subdued  by  Augustus,  till  at 
length  the  emperor  purchased  hit  submission,  by 
granting  him  the  sovereignty  over  twelve  of  these 
tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius  there- 
upon made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  shewed  his  gra- 
titude to  Augustus  by  erecting  (n.  c.  8)  at  Segusio, 
now  Sura,  a  triumphal  arch  to  his  honour,  which 
is  extant  at  the  present  day,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  praefect  is  called  M.  Julius  Cot- 
tius, and  the  names  of  the  people  are  enumerated, 
«f  which  be  was  praefect.  His  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  who  al*o  bore  the  name  of 
AL  Julius  Cottius,  and  upon  whom  the  emperor 
CUudiui  conferred  the  title  of  king.  But  upon 
the  death  of  this  prince,  his  kingdom  was  reduced 
by  Nero  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
(Anna.  Marc  xv.  10  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  204  ;  Plin. 

N.  Hi.  20.  a.  24  ;  Orelli,  Inter.  No,  626  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  Ix.  24  J  Suet.  Afcr.  18  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Cat*.  5, 
Ep*.  5  ;  Eutrop.  vii.  14.) 

COTYLA,  L.  VA'RIUS,  one  of  Antony's 
Btost  intimate  friends  and  boon  companions,  al- 
though Cicero  says  that  Antony  had  him  whipped 
«  two  occasions,  during  a  banquet,  by  public 
•laves.  He  was  probably  aedile  mac.  44,  as  he 
w  called  in  the  following  year  a  man  of  aedilician 
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rank.  When  Antony  was  besieging  Mutina,  in 
B.C.  43,  he  sent  Cotyla  to  Rome,  to  propose  terms 
of  peace  to  the  senate  ;  and  when  after  his  defeat 
at  Mutina  he  had  collected  another  army  in  Gaul, 
and  recreated  the  Alps  later  in  the  year,  he  en- 
trusted Cotyla  with  the  command  of  the  legions, 
which  he  left  behind  in  Gaul.  (Cic  PhUipp.  v.  2, 
viii.  8,  10,  )  1,  xiii.  12 ;  Plut.  Ant  18,  who  calls 
him  Cotylo.) 

COTYS  or  COTYTTO  (KoVvr  or  Korvrrsf),  a 
Thracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotyttia 
(Did.  of  AnLM.v.y,  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  and  was  celebrated  on  hills  with  riotous 
proceedings.  In  later  times  her  worship  was  in- 
troduced at  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  was  connect- 
ed, like  that  of  Dionysus,  with  licentious  frivolity. 
Her  worship  appears  to  have  spread  even  as  far  as 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Those  who  celebrated  her  fes- 
tival were  called  frfrrcu,  from  the  purifications 
which  were  originally  connected  with  the  solem- 
nity. (Strab.  x.  p.  470 ;  Hesych.  Suid.  $.  re. 
Kotvt,  Suurofnjt ;  HoraL  Bpod.  xvii.  56 ;  Juven. 
ii.  92  ;  Virg.  CaJal.  v.  19;  A.  Meineke,  Quant. 
Som.  p.  41,  Ac)  [L.S.J 

COTYS  (Kotm).  1.  A  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  whom  Xenophon 
(AnaL  v.  5.  §  12,  &c.)  calls  Con' las.  Otys  also 
is  only  another  form  of  the  name.  A  vassal  origi- 
nally of  the  Persian  throne,  he  liad  thrown  off  his 
allegiance  to  Artaxerxes  II.,  and,  when  summoned 
to  court,  as  a  test  probably  of  his  loyalty,  bad  re- 
fused obedience.  He  therefore  listened  readily  to 
the  recommendation  of  Spithridatea  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  having  met  Agesilaus  for 
this  purpose  on  his  entrance  into  Paphlagonia,  he 
left  with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement  for  his 
array.  For  this  service  Agesilaus  rewarded  Spi- 
thri dates  by  negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  daugh- 
ter with  Cotys,  B.  c  395.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  1.  §  3, 
Ac)  The  subject  of  the  present  article  has  been 
identified  by  some  with  Thyus,  whom  Datames 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Artaxerxes  about 
B.  c.  364 ;  but  this  conjecture  does  not  appear  to 
rent  on  any  valid  grounds.  (See  Schneider,  ad 
Xen.  HdL  L  e.)  [Thyus.] 

2.  King  of  Thrace  from  b.  c  382  to  358.  (See 
Suid.  «.  e.,  where  his  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted 
twenty-four  years.)  It  is  not,  however,  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  period  that  we  find  anything 
recorded  of  him.  In  b.  c  364  he  appears  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Athenians,  the  main  point  of  dispute 
being  the  possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  be  first  availed  himself 
of  the  aid  of  the  adventurer  Charidemus  on  his 
desertion  from  the  Athenian  service  [see  p.  684, 
b.].  He  also  secured  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Iphicrates,  to  whom  he  gave  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  take  part 
with  his  iather-in-law  against  his  country.  (Dem. 
c  Aridocr.  pp.  663,  669,  672 ;  Pseudo-AristoL 
Orcon.  ii.  26  ;  Nep.  Ipkicr.  3 ;  Anaxandr.  op. 
AUtcn.  iv.  p.  131.)  In  B.  c  362,  Miltocythes,  a 
powerful  chief,  revolted  from  Cotys,  and  engaged 
the  Athenians  on  his  side  by  promising  to  cede 
the  Chersonesus  to  them ;  but  Cotys  sent  them  a 
letter,  outbidding  his  adversary  in  promises,  and 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  in  the  king's  favour. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  same  decree 
which  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  citizenship. 
(See  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  217  ;  Ep.  Phil, 
ad  Aik  p.  161,  where  he  is  called  M  SitalceO 
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The  effect  of  it  certainly  was  so  to  discourage 
Miltocythes  that  he  abandoned  the  struggle,  while 
Cotys,  having  gained  hi*  point,  never  dreamed  of 
fulfilling  his  promises.    (Dem.  c.  Arutocr.  p.  655, 
c.  PolycL  1207.)    [Autoclbs,  No.  2.]     In  the 
same  year  he  vigorously  opposed  Ariobantanes  and 
the  other  revolted  satraps  of  the  western  province*. 
Here  again  he  shewed  his  hostility  to  Athena, 
which  sided  with  the  rebels,  while  another  motive 
with  him  for  the  course  he  took  teems  to  have 
been,  that  the  satraps  protected  the  cities  on  the 
Hellespont,  over  which  he  desired  to  establish  his 
own  authority.    Having  besieged  Sestus,  which 
belonged  to  Ariobarxanes,  he  was  compelled,  ap- 
parently by  Timotheus,  to  raise  the  siege ;  but  the 
town  toon  after  revolted  from  Athens  and  sub- 
mitted to  Cotyt,  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  per- 
tuade  Iphkrates  to  aid  him  [Ipiiicratkh],  again 
bought  the  services  of  Chnridemus,  made  him  hit 
son-in-law,   and    prosecuted    the   war  with  hit 
assistance.    (Xen.  Apes,  ii.  §  26 ;  Nep.  Timoth. 
1  ;  Dem.  de  Ok**!.  Lib.  p.  193,  c.  Arutocr.  pp. 
663,  664,  672—674.)     [CHaainKMia.]  Thit 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  B.  c  359,  and  in  the 
tame  year,  and  not  long  after  Philip's  accession, 
we  find  him  supporting  the  claims  of  the  pretender 
Pnusanias  to  the  Macedonian  throne ;  but  the 
bribes  of  Philip  induced  him  to  abandon  his  cause. 
(Diod.  zvi.  2,  3.)   For  hit  letter  to  Philip,  pcrhapt 
on  thit  occasion,  tee  Hegesand.  ap.  Athcn.  vL  p. 
248.    In  B.  c  J58,  he  was  assassinated  by  Py- 
thon or  Parrhoa  and  Heracleidet  (two  citizent  of 
Aenut,  a  Greek  town  in  Thrace),  whose  father  he 
had  in  tome  way  injured.    The  murderers  were 
honoured  by  the  Athenians  with  golden  crowns 
and  the  franchise  of  the  city.    (Arist  Polit.  v.  10, 
ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  pp.  659,  662,  674 ; 
Plut  adv.  Oolot.  32 ;  Diog.  Laert.  bL  46,  ix.  65.) 
Cotyt,  from  the  accounts  we  have  of  him,  was 
much  addicted  to  grots  luxury,  and  especially  to 
drunkenness,  the  prevalent  vice  of  his  nation.  Hit 
violence  and  cruelty  were  excessive,  almost,  in 
fact,  akin  to  madness.    He  is  said  to  have  mur- 
dered hit  wife,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  shocking  barbarity  ;  on  one 
occasion  also  he  persuaded  himself,  or  chose  to 
assert,  that  he  was  the  bridegroom  of  the  goddess 
Athena,  and,  having  drunk  deeply  at  what  he 
called  the  nuptial  feast,  he  put  to  death  two  of  his 
attendants  successively,  who  had  not  pretence  of 
mind  or  courtly  tact  sufficient  to  fall  in  with  hit 
mad  humour.  (Theopomp.  ap.  AOten.  xii.  pp.531, 
532  ;  Suid.  t.  v. ;  Plut.  Reg.  et  Imp.  Apophth.) 

3.  A  king  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace.  He  was 
originally  an  ally  of  Rome,  but  waa  forced  into  an 
alliance  against  her  with  Perseus,  to  whom  he 
gave  hostages  for  his  fidelity,  and  supplied  a  force 
of  2000  men.  When  Perseus  was  conquered  by 
Aemilius  Paullus  in  n.  c.  168,  Bites,  the  son  of 
Cotyt,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome, 
and  his  father  sent  ambassadors  to  offer  any  turn 
of  money  for  hit  freedom,  and  to  account  for  his 
own  conduct  in  having  tided  with  Macedonia. 
The  Roman  senate  did  not  admit  the  excuse  of 
Cotys  as  a  valid  one,  but  they  made  a  flourish  of 
generosity,  and  released  the  prince  unrantomed. 
Cotyt  it  honourably  recorded  at  differing  widely 
from  the  generality  of  hit  countrymen  in  sobriety, 
gentleness,  and  cultivation  of  mind.  ( Polyb.  xxvii. 
10,  xxx.  12 ;  Suid.  *.  r. ;  Liv.  xlii.  29,  51, 57, 59, 
67,  xuii.  18,  xlv.  42.) 
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4.  A  king  of  Thrace,  took  part  against  Caesar 
with  Pompcy,  and  sent  him  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
under  hit  ton  Sadales  in  &  c  48.  (Caes.  IkU. 
Civ.  iii.  4  ;  Lncan.  Pkart.  r.  54.) 

5.  Son  of  Rhoemetalcet,  king  of  Thrace.  On 
the  death  of  Rhoemetalcet  hit  dominions  were 
divided  by  Augustus  between  hit  brother  Rhescu- 
poris  and  hit  ton  Cotyt.  Rhcacuporit  desired  to 
subject  the  whole  kingdom  to  himtelf,  but  did  not 
venture  on  palpable  acts  of  aggression  till  the  death 
of  Augustus.  He  then  openly  waged  war  against 
hit  nephew,  but  both  partiea  were  commanded  by 
Tiberiut  to  desist  from  hottiliet.  RhctcuporU 
then,  feigning  a  with  for  friendly  negotiation,  in- 
vited Cotyt  to  a  conference,  and,  at  the  banquet 
which  followed,  he  treacherously  seised  him,  and, 
having  thrown  him  into  chains,  wrote  to  Tiberius, 
pretending  th.it  he  had  only  acted  in  self-defence 
and  anticipated  a  plot  on  the  part  of  Cotys.  He 
wa%  however,  commanded  to  release  him,  and  to 
come  to  Rome  to  have  the  matter  investigated, 
whereupon  (a.  d.  19)  he  murdered  his  prisoner, 
thinking,  tayt  Tacitus,  that  he  might  at  well  have 
to  answer  for  a  crime  completed  at  for  one  half 
done.  Tacitut  speaks  of  Cotys  as  a  man  of  gentle 
disposition  and  manners,  and  Ovid,  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  him  during  hit  exile  at  Tomi,  alludes 
to  hit  cultivated  tatte  for  literature,  and  claims  hit 
favour  and  protection  at  a  brother- poet  ( Tac  A  mm. 
ii  64—67,  hi.  38 ;  VclL  Pat.  ii.  129 ,  Or.  uP<mL 
ii.  9.) 

6.  A  king  of  a  portion  of  Thrace,  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  tons  of  No.  5.  (See  Tac  An*,  ii.  67.) 
In  a.  D.  38,  Caligula  gave  the  whole  of  Thrace  to 
Rhoemetalces  ton  of  Rbetcuporis,  and  put  Cotyt 
in  possession  of  Armenia  Minor.  In  A.  D.  47, 
when  Claudius  wished  to  place  Mithridatet  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  Cotys  endeavoured  to  obtain  it 
for  himtelf,  and  had  succeeded  in  attaching  tome 
of  the  noble*  to  hit  cause,  but  was  compelled  by 
the  commands  of  the  emperor  to  desist  (Wo» 
Cass.  lix.  12;  Tac  Ann.  xL  9.) 

7.  King  of  the  Bosporus,  which  he  received 
from  the  Romans  on  the  expulsion  of  his  brother 
Mithridatet.  At  only  a  few  cohorts  under  Julias 
Aquila  had  been  left  in  the  country  to  support 
the  new  king,  who  was  himself  young  and  inex- 
perienced, Mithridatet  endeavoured  to  recover  hi* 
dominiont  by  force  of  arms,  a.  d.  50 ;  bat  he  wt* 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Rome.  (Ttc 
Ann.  xii.  15—21.) 

The  second  of  the  coins  figured  on  p.  777.  «• 
belongt  to  thit  Cotyt,  who  it  sometimes  called 
Cotyt  I.,  king  of  the  Bosporus.  The  coin  given 
below  belongt  to  Cotyt  II.,  who  reigned  under 
Hadrian,  and  it  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  hit  Peri- 
plus.  The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Cotys. 
the  reverse  that  of  Hadrian.  (EckheJ,  ii.  pp.  376, 
378.)  [E.  E-] 


CRANAEA  (Kpaycua),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 

derived  from  a  temple  on  a  hill  near  Klateit  m 
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Pbocis,  in  which  the  office  of  priest  was  always 
held  by  youths  below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  for 
the  space  of  fire  vears  by  each  youth.  (Paus.  x. 
34.  §4.)  [L.S.] 

CRANA'US  (Kporooj),  an  autochthon  and  king 
of  Attica,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  flood  of 
Deucalion.  He  wu  married  to  Pedias,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Cranae,  Cranaechrne,  and 
Atthis,  from  the  last  of  whom  Attica  was  believed 
to  hare  derived  its  name.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  by  Amphictyon,  his  son-in-law,  and  after 
his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  demos  of  Lamnrae, 
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the  name  of  a 


where  his  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Panmniaa.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  §  5,  &c  ;  Pans.  L  2. 
§  5,  31.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CRANE.  [Cardka.] 

CRANTOR  (KfxfcWoy),  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  left 
his  native  country,  and  repaired  to  Athens  in 
order  to  study  philosophy,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Xenocrates  and  a  friend  of  Polerao,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  older  Academy.  As  Xenocrates 
died  &  c  315,  Grantor  must  have  come  to  Athens 
previous  to  that  year,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
date  of  his  birth  or  his  death.  He  died  before 
Polemo  and  Crates,  and  the  dropsy  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.  He  left  his  fortune,  which  amounted 
to  twelve  talents,  to  Arcesilaiis ;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  many  of  C  ran  tor's  writings  were 
ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Arcesilaiis.  His  works 
were  very  numerous.  Diogenes  Laertius  says, 
that  he  left  behind  Commentaries  (i/irojirrfjuara), 
which  consisted  of  30,000  lines ;  but  of  these  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  They  appear  to 
have  related  principally  to  moral  subjects,  and, 
accordingly,  Horace  ( /-.)•.  L  2.  4)  classes  him  with 
Chryrippus  as  a  moral  philosopher,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  the  writings  of 
C  ran  tor  were  much  read  and  generally  known  in 
Rome  at  that  time.  The  most  popular  of  Crantor's 
works  at  Rome  seems  to  have  been  that  **  On  Grief " 
(De  LmctUy  U*pl  rUrtovs),  which  was  addressed  to 
bis  friend  Hippocles  on  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
which  Cicero  seems  to  have  taken  almost  the 
of  the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions. The  philosopher  Panaetiua  called  it  a 
**  golden"  work,  which  deserved  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  word  for  word.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  44.)  Cicero 
also  made  great  use  of  it  while  writing  his  cele- 
brated "  Consolatio  "  on  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Tullia ;  and  several  extracts  from  it  are  preserved 
in  Plutarch's  treatise  on  Consolation  addressed  to 
Apollonius,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Grantor  was  the  first  of  Plato's  followers  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  his  master. 
He  also  made  some  attempts  in  poetry ;  and  Dio- 
genes  Laertius  relates,  that,  after  sealing  up  a  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  his  native  city,  Soli.  He  is 
accordingly  called  by  the  poet  Theaetctus,  in  an 
epitaph  which  he  composed  upon  him,  the  friend 
of  the  Muses  j  and  we  are  told,  that  his  chief  fa- 
vourites among  the  poets  were  Homer  and  Euri- 
pides. (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  24 — 27  ;  Orelli,  Onom. 
Itui.  ii.  p.  201;  Schneider  in  Zimroermann's  Zeit- 
tdtrtfl  f  ur  Altertkumstcisxnschaf}^  1836,  No*.  104, 
105;  Kayser,  De  Crouton  Academic^  Heidelb. 
1841.)  [A.  8.] 

CRASSI'NUS  or  CRA8SUS,  a  surname  borne 
in  early  times  by  many  members  of  the  patrician 
Claudia  gens.    [Claudius,  p.  767.] 


CRASSIPES,  -  thick-footed," 
patrician  family  of  the  Furia  gens. 

1.  M.  Furius  Crassipbk,  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  in  ac  194  to  found  a 
Latin  colony  among  the  Brutii,  and  he  with  his 
colleagues  accordingly  led,  two  years  afterwards, 
3700  foot  soldiers  and  300  horsemen  to  Vibo, 
which  had  been  previously  called  Hipponium. 
GraAsipes  was  elected  praetor,  in  B.C.  187,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  GauL  Desiring  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  he  deprived  the  Genomani  of 
their  arms,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no  of- 
fence ;  but  when  this  people  appealed  to  the  senate 
at  Rome,  Crassipes  was  commanded  to  restore 
them  their  arms,  and  to  depart  from  the  province. 
He  obtained  the  praetorship  a  second  time  in  b.c. 
173,  and  received  Sicily  as  his  province.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  53,  xxxv.  40,  xxxviiL  42,  xxxix.  3,xli.  28. 
s.  33,  xlii.  1.) 

2.  FuRius  Crassipss,  married  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  C.  Piso  Frugi.  The  marriage  con- 
tract (tponmlia )  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April,  b.c. 
56.  She  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  divorced 
from  Crassipes,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain  ;  it 
must  have  been  before  n.  c.  50,  as  she  was  married 
to  Dolabella  in  that  year.  Cicero  notwithstanding 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Crassipes, 
and  mentions  to  Atticus  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  him,  when  Pompey  was  setting  out  from 
Brundisium,  in  B.  c  49.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  4,  v.  1, 
vi.  I,  ad  Fanu  L  7.  §  1 1,  9.  §  20,  ad  Ati.  iv.  5,  12, 
vi  i.  1 .  ad  A  if.  i  v.  1  ] . )  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero's 
(ad  Fain.  xiii.  9)  addressed  to  Crassipes,  when  he 
was  quaestor  in  Bithynia,  B.  c.  51,  recommending 
to  his  notice  the  company  that  farmed  the  taxes  in 
that  province. 

3.  P.  FirRiug  CRAS8IPKS,  curule  aedile,  as  wo 
learn  from  coins  (a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
below),  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  The  ob- 
verse of  the  coin  annexed  represents  a  woman's 
head  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  by  the  side  a 
foot,  through  a  kind  of  jocular  allusion  to  the  name 
of  Crassipes ;  on  the  reverse  is  a  curule  seat. 


L.  CRASSITIUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  was  a 
native  of  Tarentum  and  a  freed  man,  and  was  sur- 
named  Pasicles,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Pansa.  He  was  first  employed  in  assisting  tho 
writers  of  the  mimes  for  the  stage,  afterwards  gave 
lectures  on  grammar,  and  at  length  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  obscure  poem  of  C.  Helvius  Cinna, 
entitled  Smyrna,  which  gained  him  great  re- 
nown :  his  praises  were  celebrated  in  an  epigram 
preserved  by  Suetonius,  but  the  meaning  of  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  He  taught  the  sons  of 
many  of  the  noblest  families  at  Rome,  and  among 
others  Julius  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  but 
eventually  he  gave  up  his  school,  in  order  to  be 
compared  to  Verrius  Place  us,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  (Suet  IUustr.  Gramm. 
18  ;  Weichert,  Fait.  Latin.  Rdiqa.  p.  184.) 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  Crassitius  was  ori- 
ginally the  slave  of  the  Crassitius  or  Crassicius, 
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mentioned  by  Cicero  in  B.  o  43  (Pkilipp.  t.  6. 
xiii.  2)  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Antony.  His  ori- 
ginal name  would  therefore  hare  been  Pasicles, 
and  he  would  have  taken  the  name  of  his  patron 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  manumission.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  Crassitius  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero is  the  same  as  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUI'LIUS,  was  praetor  in 
B.c  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Picennm 
to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  resist  Octavianus,  when 
he  marched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  consulship.  Crassus  was  seised  in  a 
slave's  dress,  and  brought  to  Octavianus,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  in- 
cluded his  name  in  the  proscription.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  93,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  commentators 
that  we  ought  to  read  Acilius  instead  of  Aquilius. 
If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  Crassus  men- 
tioned above  would  be  the  same  as  the  Acilius, 
who  was  included  in  the  proscriptian,  and  whose 
escape  is  related  by  Appian.  (B.  C.  rv.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  the  (Licinii?)  Crassi,  con- 
spired against  Nerva  ;  but  when  his  designs  were 
detected,  he  received  no  punishment  from  the  em- 
peror, but  was  merely  removed  to  Tarentum  with 
his  wife.  Crassus  was  subsequently  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  his  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Trajan.  (Aur.  Vict.  Epti.  12;  Dion  Cass, 
lxviii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,  was  with  Lepidus 
in  Gaul,  in  B.  c.  43,  when  Antony  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  there,  and  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  the  union  between  the 
armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later,  B.  c  40,  he  was  consul  suffectus  with  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  of 
the  legates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Parthians.    In  B.  c.  38, 
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when  Antony  returned  from  that  expedition,  Ca- 
nidi  us  Crassus  remained  in  Armenia,  and  conti- 
nued the  war  against  those  nations  with  consider- 
able success,  for  he  defeated  the  Armenians,  and 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  Albanians,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  Caucasus.  In  the  cam- 
paign which  Antony  made  against  the  Parthians  in 
B.  c  36,  Crassus  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  other 
Roman  generals,  all  of  whom  suffered  great  losses, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat  In  B.  c  32,  when 
Antony  resolved  upon  the  war  with  Octovian, 
Crassus  was  commissioned  to  lead  the  army,  which 
was  stationed  in  Armenia,  to  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many  of 
Antony's  friends  advised  him  to  remove  Cleopatra 
from  the  army,  but  Crassus  who  was  bribed  by  the 
queen,  opposed  this  plan,  and  she  accordingly  ac- 
companied her  lover  to  the  fatal  war.  shortly 
afterwards,  however,  Crassus  also  advised  Antony 
to  send  her  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  fight  the  decisive 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  sea.  This  time 
his  advice  was  disregarded.  During  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  Crassus  who  had  the  command  of  Antony's 
land  forces,  could  only  act  the  part  of  a  spectator. 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  seafight,  Cms* us 
and  bis  army  still  held  out  for  seven  days  in  the 
hope  that  Antony  would  return  ;  but  in  the  end 
Crassus  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  followed  his 
master  to  Alexandria,  where  he  informed  him  of 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  fate  of  his 
army.  After  the  fall  of  Antony  Crassus  was  put 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octavianus.  He  died 
as  a  coward,  although  in  times  of  prosperity  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  that  death  had  no 
terrors  for  him.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  21  ;  Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  32,  xlix.  24  ;  Plut  AmL  34,  42,  56, 
63,  65,  68,  71,  Comparat.  Dtm.  c.  AmL  1 ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  85,  87 ;  Oros.  vi.  19.)  [L.  &] 
CRASSUS,  CLAU'DIUS.  [Claudius,  p.767.] 


CRASSUS,  LICI'NIUS. 

Stoma  Crassokum. 
(A.) 


1.  P.  Lkiniua 


Cos.  a.  c  171. 


2.  C.  Licinius 


Cos.  b.  c.  168. 


3.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  Tr.  PL  B.  c.  145.  (?) 
4.  C.  Licinius  [Crassus]  ?   5.  Licinia,  vestal,  b.  c.  123. 


6.  P.  Licinius 
7.  P. 


8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives 
adopted  son  of  No.  7,  Cos.  a.  c.  131. 

11.  Licinia,  married    12.  Licinia,  married 
C  Sulpicius  Galba.     C.  Sempronius  Gracchi: 


(R) 

Dives,  Cos.  8.  c.  205. 
Xra/sus  Dives. 


9.  M. 


10. 


J- 


13.  M.  Licinius  14.  ^.  Lie.  Crassus  Dives, 

Crassus,  Pr. &c.  107.    (a)  Cos.  b.  c.  97 ;  married 
Ye 
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15.  P.  Licinios  Crassus  Dive*,  16.  Licinius  Crassus  17.  M.  Liciniui  Crassus,  triumvir, 

died  a  c  87.  Dives.  married  TcrtuUa. 

1   I 

18.  P.  Lkinius  Crassus  Dives,  j 

■i>ra>dter*  19.  M.  Licinius  Crassas  Dives,       20.  P.  Licinios  Crassus  Dives, 

Q  uac*ior  of  Caesar.  Legate  of  Caesar,  marr.  Cornelia. 

I 

21.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  b.  c  30. 

I 

22.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Cos.  B.  c.  14. 


(C.) 

23.  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  orator  ;  Cos.  b.  c  95  ;  married  Mucia. 


24.  Licinia,  married  25.  Licinia,  married  26.  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  son  of 

Scipio  Nasica,  C.  Marius.  No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 

(D.)    Other  Liana  Cram  of  uncertain  pedigree. 

27.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  Pr.  b.  c  59.  28.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  Pr.  b.  c.  57. 

29.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Junianus,  Tr.  PL  30.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  a  contem- 

a,  a  53.  porary  of  Vespasian. 


L  P.  Licnrros  C.  f.  P.  n.  Crassus,  was 
pandson  of  P.  Licinius  Varus,  who  was  praetor 
s.  c.  208.  In  B.C  176  he  was  praetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  he  was  bound  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice 
ss  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  his  province, 
Hither  Spain.  In  B.  c.  171  he  was  consul,  and 
Appointed  to  the  command  against  Perseus.  He 
advanced  through  Epeirus  to  Thessaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry. 
(Liv.  xh.,  xKL,  xliii.)  During  his  command,  he 
oppressed  the  Athenians  by  excessive  requisitions 
f|fcorn  to  supply  his  troops,  and  was  accused  on 
this  account  to  the  senate. 

2.  C  Liamus  C.  p.  P.  n.  Crassus,  brother  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  in  a.  c.  172,  and  in  b.  c  171 
*erved  as  legatus  with  bis  brother  in  Greece,  and 
dtnniaaded  the  right  wing  in  the  unsuccessful 
battle  against  Perseus.  In  u.  c.  168  he  was  con- 
sul, and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
"'t*d  of  proceeding  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was 
his  appointed  province.  (Liv.  jdv.  17.) 

3.  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  n.  c  145,  and  accord- 

to  Cicero  (de  Amic  25)  and  Varro  (de  Be 
ft*3*-  i-  2),  was  the  first  who  in  his  orations  to  the 
people  turned  towards  the  forum,  instead  of  turn- 
in  b  towards  the  comitium  and  the  curia.  Plutarch 
(C  GmccK  5)  attributes  the  introduction  of  this 
mark  of  independence  to  C.  Gracchus.  He  intro- 
duced a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  colleges  of 
priest*  from  filling  up  vacancies  by  co-optation, 
sod  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people  ;  but  the 
measure  was  defeated  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
the  then  praetor,  C.  Laelius  Sapiens.  (Cic  Brut. 
21.)  (Hmschke,  Ueber  die  Stelle  dee  Varro  von 
den  Liriniem,  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C  Licinius  (Crassus),  probably  a  son  of 
No.  3.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag,  xeii.) 

5.  Licinia.  [Licinia.] 

6.  P.  Licinius  P.  r.  P.  n.  Crassus,  Divrs, 
rax  the  son  of  P.  Licinius  Varus,  and  was  the  first 
Lidnius  with  the  surname  Dives  mentioned  in 
history.  In  a.  c.  212,  though  a  young  man  who 
had  never  sat  in  the  curule  chair,  he  defeated  two 
distinguished  and  aged  consular*,  Q.  Fulvius  Flac- 


cus  and  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  in  a  hard-fought 
contest  for  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus.  (Liv. 
xxv.  5.)  In  b.  c.  211  he  was  curule  aedile,  and 
gave  splendid  games,  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxu  4) ;  in  8.  c 
210  he  was  m agister  equitum  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  in  the  same  yeas,  obtained 
the  censorship,  but  abdicated  (as  was  usual)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  his  colleague.  In  b.  c 
208  he  was  praetor.  In  b.  c.  205  he  was  consul 
with  Scipio  Africanus,  and  undertook  the  task  of 
keeping  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii.  Here  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  from  the  enemy,  but  was  able  to  do  liltlo 
in  consequence  of  a  contagious  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  his  army.  (Liv.  xxix.  10.) 
In  the  following  year  he  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  consul  Sempronius,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croton,  but  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated.  In  a  a  203,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  B.  c.  183, 
when  his  funeral  was  celebrated  with  games  and 
feasts  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and  by  a 
fight  of  120  gladiators,  (xxxix.46.)  He  possessed 
many  gifts,  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  added  to 
them  by  his  own  industry.  He  was  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
strength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addressing  the  senate  or  haranguing  the  people.  In 
civil  and  pontifical  law  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerius  Maximus  (L  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
example  of  his  religious  severity  in  condemning  a 
Vestal  virgin  to  be  burnt,  because  one  night  she 
neglected  her  charge  of  guarding  the  everlasting  fire. 

7.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divrs,  son  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divrs  Mucianus,  was 
the  adopted  son  of  No.  7.  (Cic  BruL  26.)  His 
natural  father  was  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  who  was 
consul  b.  c.  175.  In  the  year  b.  c.  131  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and,  according  to 
Livy,  was  the  first  priest  of  that  rank  who 
went  beyond  Italy.  {Epit.  lix.)  As  pontifex 
maximus,  he  forbade  his  colleague,  Valerius  F  lac- 
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cm,  who  wu  flamen  Martialis,  to  undertake  the 
command  against  Aristonicua,  and  imposed  a  fine 
upon  him,  in  case  of  his  leaving  the  sacred  rites. 
The  people  remitted  the  fine,  but  shewed  their 
Dense  of  due  priestly  subordination  by  ordering  the 
flamen  to  obey  the  pontiff.  (Cic  Phil.  xi.  8.) 
Crassus,  though  his  own  absence  was  liable  to 
similar  objection,  proceeded  to  oppose  Aristonicua, 
who  had  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  by  Attalus  to  the  Roman 
people.  His  expedition  to  Asia  was  unfortunate. 
He  suffered  a  defeat  at  Leucae,  and  was  overtaken 
in  his  flight  between  Elaea  and  Smyrna  by  the 
body-guard  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  he  might 
not  be  taken  ative,  he  struck  a  Thracian  in  the  eye 
with  his  horse-whip,  and  the  Thracian,  smarting 
with  the  blow,  subbed  him  to  death.  (Val.  Max. 
iii.  2.  §  12.)  His  body  was  buried  at  Smyrna, 
and  his  head  was  brought  to  Aristonicus,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  surrendered  to  Perperna,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome.  He  was  so  minutely 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  that  when  he  pre- 
sided in  Asia,  be  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  judg- 
ment to  those  who  resorted  to  his  tribunal  in  any 
one  of  five  dialects  in  which  they  preferred  their 
claim,  (QuintiL  xi  2,  fin.)  Cicero  extols  him  as 
a  good  orator  and  jurist  (Cic  Brut.  26  ;  compare 
Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  4),  and  Oellius  ( who  gives  an  example 
of  the  strictness  of  his  military  discipline)  says  that, 
according  to  Sempronius  Asellio  and  other  writers 
of  Roman  history,  he  possessed  five  of  the  best  of 
good  things,  M  quod  easet  ditissimus,  quod  nobtlis- 
■imus,  quod  eloquentiasimus,  quod  jurisconsultissi- 
muB,  quod  pontifex  maximus."  (Cell,  i.  13.)  How 
the  legal  lore  of  Crassus  was  on  one  occasion  well- 
nigh  foiled  in  contest  with  the  superior  eloquence 
of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (whose  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Crassns)  may  be  read  in  Cicero  {de 
Orat.  i.  56).  By  Heineccius  (Mist.  Jur.  Rom.  i. 
143)  and  many  others,  he  has  been  confounded 
with  L.  Licinius  Craasua,  the  orator,  No.  23. 
(Rutilius,  VUae  JCtorum,  c  xviii.) 

9.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Aqrlastus,  son  of 
No.  7,  and  grandfather  of  Crassus  the  triumvir.  He 
derived  his  cognomen  from  having  never  laughed 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  18),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  he  was 
not  the  less  entitled  to  the  designation,  though 
Lucilias  reports  that  he  laughed  once  in  his  life. 
(Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  30.) 

10,11,12.  LlCINUR.  [LlClNIA.] 

13.  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  son  of  No.  9,  was 
praetor  a  c.  107.  , 

14.  P.  Licinius  M.  f.  P.  n.  Crassus  Divrs, 
brother  of  No.  13  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He 
was  the  proposer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  mentioned  by 
Oellius  (ii.  24),  to  prevent  excessive  expense  and 
gluttony  in  banquets.  The  exact  date  of  this  law 
is  uncertain,  but  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Luciliua,  who  died  before  the  consulship  of  Crassus, 
which  took  place  a  c.  97.  The  sumptuary  law  of 
Crassus  was  so  much  approved  of,  that  it  was 
directed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  effect 
immediately  after  its  publication,  and  before  it  had 
been  actually  passed  by  the  populus.  ( Macro b.  ii. 
13.)  It  was  abolished  at  the  proposition  of  Duro- 
nius  in  ac.  98.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  5.)  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  games  and  shows  given  by  the 
aediles  had  now  become  unreasonably  great,  and 
Crassus  during  his  aedileship  yielded  to  the  pre- 
vailing prodigality.  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  16.)  During 
the  consulship  of  Crassus,  the  senate  made  a  ro- 
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markable  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained  "  no 
homo  immolaretur," — a  monstrous  rite,  sars  Pliny, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  publicly  solem- 
nixed.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxx.  3.)  After  his  con- 
sulship, he  took  the  command  in  Spain,  where 
he  presided  for  several  years,  and,  in  the  year  a  c. 
93,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  his  success 
in  combating  the  Lusitanian  tribes.  In  the  social 
war,  a  c  90,  he  was  the  legate  of  L.  Julias 
Caesar,  and  in  the  following  year  his  colleague  in 
the  censorship  (Festus,  i.  v.  rrferrx),  and  with  him 
enrolled  in  new  tribes  certain  of  the  Latini  and 
I  tali,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  with 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  civil  war  which 
commenced  soon  afterwards,  he  took  part  with 
Sulla  and  the  aristocracy.  When  Marius  and 
Cinna,  after  being  proscribed,  returned  to  Rome  in 
the  absence  of  Sulla,  he  stabbed  himself  in  order  to 
escape  a  more  ignominious  death  from  the  hands 
of  their  partisans.    (Liv.  Epil.  Ixxx.) 

15.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divxa,  son  of  No. 
14,  by  Venuleia.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiL  24.)  In  a  c 
87,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  horsemen  of  Fim- 
bria, who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marina,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Floras  (iii.  21.  §  14),  was  massacred 
before  his  father's  eyes.  Appian  (B.  C.  I  p.  394) 
differs  from  other  historians  in  his  account  of  this 
transaction.  He  relates  that  the  father,  after  slay- 
ing his  son,  waa  himself  slaughtered  by  the  party 
in  pursuit 

16.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  No.  15.  His  praenomen  is  unknown,  and 
the  only  particulars  of  his  history  which  have  been 
recorded  are  the  fact  of  his  marriage  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  parents,  and  his  escape  from  the  nuusacre  of 
the  year  a,  c  87.    (Plut.  Cross.  1,  4.) 

17.  M.  Licinius  P.  p.  M.  n.  Crassus  Divas, 
the  younger  son  of  No.  14.  The  date  of  bis  birth 
is  not  precisely  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  born  about  the  year  &  c  105,  for  Plutarch 
states,  that  he  was  younger  than  Pompey  (Pint. 
Crass.  6),  and  that  he  was  more  than  sixty  years 
old  when  he  departed  (in  the  year  a  c,  55)  to 
make  war  against  the  Parthian*.  (76.  17.) 

In  the  year  a  c  87,  when  his  father  and  bro- 
ther suffered  death  for  their  resistance  to  Marius 
and  Cinna,  he  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  involved  in  the  same  doom  ;  bat  he 
was  closely  watched,  and  after  some  time  be 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  his  escape  to  Spain, 
which  he  had  visited  some  years  before,  when  his 
father  had  the  command  in  that  country.  How 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  the  sea  upon 
the  estate  of  Vibius  Paciaecus,  and  how  he  passed 
his  life  in  this  strange  retreat,  is  related  in  detail 
by  the  lively  and  amusing  pen  of  Plutarch.  After 
a  retirement  of  eight  months,  the  death  of  Cinna 
(a  c  84)  relieved  bim  from  his  voluntary  confine- 
ment. He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  needy 
rabble,  for  whose  sustenance  he  provided  by  ma- 
rauding excursions,  and,  with  2500  men,  made  his 
way  to  Malaca.  Thence,  seising  the  vessels  in 
the  port,  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  where  he  met  Q. 
Metellus  Pius,  who  had  escaped  from  the  party  of 
Marius.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  Metellus,  and 
did  not  remain  long  in  Africa,  for  when  Sulla 
(a  a  83)  landed  in  Italy,  Crassus  proceeded  to 
join  that  successful  general 

He  was  now  brought  into  competition  with 
Pompey,  who  also  served  under  Sulks.  The  mind 
of  Crassus  was  of  an  essentially  vulgar  type.  He 
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wu  noted  for  envy,  bat  his  envy  was  low  and 
ca rilling  :  it  was  not  energetic  enough  to  be  cruel 
and  revengeful,  even  when  successful,  and  it  was 
to  far  under  the  control  of  pusillanimity  and  self- 
interest,  as  to  abstain  from  the  open  opposition  of 
manly  hatred.  It  was  with  such  feelings  that 
Ccasvj*  regarded  Pompey;  and  Sulla  played  off 
the  rivals  against  each  other.  He  understood  his 
took.  He  gratified  Pompey  by  external  marks  of 
honour,  and  Crassus  with  gold.  The  ruling  pas- 
sion of  Crassus  was  avarice,  and  to  repair  and 
increase  the  fortunes  of  his  family  he  was  willing 
to  submit  to  servile  dependence,  to  encounter  any 
risk,  and  undergo  any  hardship.  He  undertook  a 
service  of  considerable  danger  in  levying  troops 
for  Sulla  among  the  Marsi,  and  he  afterwards 
(a.  c  83)  distinguished  himself  in  a  successful 
campaign  in  Umbria.  He  was  personally  brave, 
and,  by  fighting  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian 
faction,  he  was  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  house. 
Sulla  put  him  in  mind  of  this,  and  rewarded  him 
by  donations  of  confiscated  property,  or  by  allow- 
ing him  to  purchase  at  an  almost  nominal  value 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed.  Crassus 
was  iv ported  to  have  sought  for  gain  by  dishonest 
means.  He  was  accused  of  unduly  appropriating 
the  booty  taken  at  Tuder  (an  Umbrian  colony  not 
far  from  the  Tiber),  and  of  placing,  without  autho- 
rity, a  name  in  the  proscribed  lists,  in  order  that 
he  might  succeed  to  an  inheritance. 

The  desire  of  wealth  which  absorbed  Crassus 
was  neither  the  self-sufficing  love  of  possession, 
which  enables  the  miser  to  despise  the  hiss  of  the 
people  while  he  contemplates  the  coin  in  his  chest, 
nor  did  it  spring  from  that  voluptuousness  which 
made  Lucullus  value  the  means  of  material  enjoy- 
ment, nor  from  that  lofty  ambition  which  made 
Sulla  and  Caesar  look  upon  gold  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  empire.  Crassus  sought  wealth  because 
he  loved  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  liked  to  have 
the  power  of  purchasing  vulgar  popularity,  and 
prized  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  capitalist 
acquires  over  the  debtor,  and  over  the  man  who 
want*  to  borrow  or  hopes  to  profit.  To  these  ob- 
jects the  administration  of  civil  afrairs  and  warlike 
command  were,  in  his  view,  subordinate.  He 
possessed  very  great  ability  and  steady  industry 
in  obtaining  what  he  desired,  and  soon  began  to 
justify  his  hereditary  surname,  Dives.  He  ex- 
tended his  influence  by  acting  as  nn  advocate  be- 
fore the  courts,  by  giving  advice  in  domestic  affairs, 
by  canvassing  for  votes  in  favour  of  his  friends, 
and  by  lending  money.  At  one  time  of  hit  life, 
there  was  scarcely  a  senator  who  was  not  under 
some  private  obligation  to  him.  He  was  affable 
in  his  demeanour  to  the  common  people,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  by  name. 
Rich  legacies  and  inheritances  rewarded  his  assi- 
duity and  complaisance  to  the  old  and  wealthy. 
He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  speculator.  He 
bought  multitudes  of  slaves  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
arts,  and  sometimes  assisted  personally  in  their 
edncation.  Order  and  economy  reigned  in  his 
household.  He  worked  silver-mines,  cultivated 
farms,  and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  distresses  and  dangers 
of  others  to  make  cheap  purchases.  Was  there  a 
fire  in  the  city,  Crassus  might  be  seen  among  the 
throng,  bargaining  for  the  houses  that  were  burn- 
ing or  in  danger  of  being  burnt. 
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From  such  pursuits  Crassus  was  called  to  action 
by  that  servile  war  which  sprang  from  and  indi- 
cated the  deplorable  state  of  domestic  life  in  Italy, 
and  was  signalized  by  the  romantic  adventures 
and  reverses  of  the  daring  but  ill-fated  Spartacus. 
Spartacus  had  for  many  months  successfully  re- 
sisted the  generals  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him.  A  revolt  so  really  dangerous  had  begun  to 
create  alarm,  and  no  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
military  talents  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  B.&  71, 
who  regularly,  according  to  a  still-prevailing  custom, 
would  have  divided  between  them  the  command  of 
the  army.  But  the  occasion  called  for  more  experi- 
enced leaders,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Pompey,  who 
was  fighting  in  Spain,  the  command  of  six  legions 
and  of  the  troops  already  in  the  field  was  given  to 
Crassus,  who  was  created  praetor.  After  several 
engagements  fought  with  various  success  [Spar- 
tacus], Crassus  at  length  brought  the  rebel  chief 
to  a  decisive  battle  in  Lucania.  Spartacus  was 
slain  with  12,300  (Plut  Pomp.  21),  or,  according 
to  Livy  {EpiL  97),  60,000  of  his  followers ;  and  of 
the  slaves  that  were  taken  prisoners,  6' 000  were 
crucified  along  the  road  between  Rome  and  Capua. 
Crassus  had  hastened  operations  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who  he  feared  might 
reap  the  credit  without  having  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  campaign.  His  fears  were  in  some  degree 
verified,  for  Pompey  came  in  time  to  cut  off  5000 
fugitives,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  M  Crassus,  in- 
deed, has  defeated  the  enemy,  but  I  have  extir- 
pated the  war  by  the  roots."  Though  the  victory 
of  Crassus  was  of  great  importance,  yet,  as  being 
achieved  over  slaves,  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  triumph ;  but  Crassus  was  honoured  with  an 
ovation,  and  allowed  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
triumphal  crown  of  bay  (launa)  instead  of  the 
myrtle,  which  was  appropriate  to  an  ovation. 

Crassus  now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  was 
not  above  applying  for  assistance  to  his  rival  Pom- 
pey, who  had  also  announced  himself  a  candidate. 
Pompey  assumed  with  pleasure  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  declared  to  the  people  that  he  should 
consider  his  own  election  valueless,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  with  that  of  Crassus.  Both  were 
elected,  (a.  c.  70.)  Already  had  Pompey  become 
a  favourite  of  the  people,  and  already  begun  to 
incur  the  distrust  of  the  opti mates,  while  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  estrangement  by  pro- 
moting a  union  between  Pompey  and  Crassus  in 
popular  measures.  With  their  united  support,  the 
lex  Aurelia  was  carried,  by  which  the  judices 
were  selected  from  the  populus  (represented  by 
the  tribuni  aerarii)  and  equites  as  well  as  the 
senate,  whereas  the  senate  had  possessed  the 
judicia  exclusively  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years  by  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla.  The  jealousy 
of  Crassus,  however,  prevented  any  cordiality  of 
sentiment,  or  general  unity  of  action.  He  saw 
himself  overborne  by  the  superior  authority  of  his 
colleague.  To  gain  favour,  he  entertained  the  po- 
pulace at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables  and  distri- 
buted corn  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every 
citizen  for  three  months ;  but  all  this  was  insuffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  superior  personal  considera- 
tion of  Pompey.  The  coolness  between  the  con- 
suls became  a  matter  of  public  observation,  and, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  knight  C.  Aurelius 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar)  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude that  Jupiter,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
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dream  the  night  before,  invited  the  consuls  to  be 
reconciled  before  they  left  office.  Pompey  re- 
mained cold  and  inflexible,  but  Crassus  took  the 
first  step  by  offering  his  hand  to  his  rival,  in  the 
midst  of  general  acclamations.  The  reconciliation 
was  hollow,  for  the  jealousy  of  Crasnu  continued. 
He  privily  opposed  the  Oabinian  rogation,  which 
commissioned  Potnpey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ; 
and  Cicero's  support  of  the  Manilian  law,  which 
conferred  the  command  against  Mithridates  upon 
Pompey,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Crassus.  When 
Pompey  returned  victorious,  Crassus,  from  timidity 
or  disgust,  retired  for  a  time  from  Rome. 

In  the  year  b.  c  65,  Crassus  was  censor  with 
Q.  Ca talus,  the  firm  supporter  of  the  senate;  but 
the  censors,  in  consequence  of  their  political  dis- 
cordance, pa*s<-d  the  period  of  their  office  without 
holding  a  census  or  a  muster  of  the  equites.  In 
the  following  year,  Crassus  failed  in  bis  wish  to 
obtain  the  rich  province  of  Egypt. 

Crassus  was  suspected  by  some,  probably  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  of  being  privy  to  the  first 
conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  and  again,  in  the  year  n.  c 
63,  L.  Tarquinius,  when  he  was  arrested  on  his 
way  to  Catiline,  affirmed  that  he  was  sent  by 
Crassus  with  a  message  inviting  Catiline  to  come 
with  speed  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends  at  Rome  ; 
but  the  senate  denounced  the  testimony  of  L.  Tar- 
quinius as  a  calumny,  and  Crassus  himself  attri- 
buted the  charge  to  the  subornation  of  Cicero. 
<SolL  B.  C.  48.)  The  interests  of  Crassus  were 
opposed  to  the  success  of  the  conspiracy;  for  it 
would  have  required  a  man  of  higher  order  to 
seize  and  retain  the  helm  in  the  confusion  that 
would  have  ensued. 

In  the  whole  intercourse  between  Crassus  and 
Cicero  may  be  observed  a  real  coldness,  with  oc- 
casional alternations  of  affected  friendship.  (Com p. 
Cic  ad  AU.  L  14  and  16,  ad  Fam.  xiv.  2,  pro 
Stat.  17,  ad  Fam.  L  9.  §  6,  v.  8.)  In  his 
intercourse  with  others,  Crassus  was  equally  un- 
steady in  his  likings  and  enmities.  They  were,  in 
fact,  not  deeply-seated,  and,  without  the  practice 
of  much  hypocrisy,  could  be  assumed  or  withdrawn 
as  temporary  expediency  might  suggest 

It  was  from  motives  of  self-interest,  without 
actual  community  of  feeling  or  purpose,  that  the 
so-called  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Each  hoped  to  gain  the 
first  place  for  himself  by  using  the  others  for  his 
purposes,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
confederacy  was  really  most  profitable  to  Caesar, 
and  that,  of  the  three,  Crassus  would  have  been 
the  least  able  to  rule  alone.  Caesar  had  already 
found  Crassus  a  convenient  friend  ;  for  in  B.  c.  61, 
when  Caesar  was  about  to  proceed  to  his  province 
in  Further  Spain,  Crassus  became  security  for  his 
debts  to  a  large  amount  It  may,  at  first  view, 
excite  surprise  that  a  person  of  so  little  independent 
greatness  as  Crassus  should  have  occupied  the 
position  that  he  filled,  and  that  men  of  wider 
capacity  should  have  entered  into  a  compact  to 
share  with  him  the  honours  and  profits  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  considering,  that  the  character  of  Crassus 
represented  in  many  points  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  While  the  young,  the  daring  and 
the  ambitious,  the  needy,  the  revolutionary, 
and  the  democratic,  adhered  to  Caesar,  —  while 
the  aristocracy,  the  party  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, those  who  affected  the  reputation  of  high 
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principle  and  steady  virtue,  looked  with  greater 
favour  upon  Pompey, — there  was  a  considerable! 
mass  of  plain,  moderate,  practical  men,  who  saw- 
much  that  they  liked  in  Crassus.  Independently 
of  the  actual  influence  which  he  acquired  by  the 
means  we  have  explained,  he  had  the  sympathy 
of  those  who,  without  being  noble,  were  jealous 
of  the  nobility,  and  were  rich  or  were  occupied, 
in  making  money.  They  sympathised  with  him, 
because  the  love  of  gain  was  a  strong  trait  in  the 
Roman  character,  and  they  saw  that  his  unequi- 
vocal success  in  his  pursuit  was  a  proof  of  at 
least  one  unquestionable  talent — a  talent  of  the 
most  universal  practical  utility.  He  was  not 
without  literary  acquirement,  for,  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Peripatetic  Alexander,  he  had  gained 
a  moderate  proficiency  in  history  and  philosophy. 
There  was  no  profligacy  in  his  private  conduct 
to  shock  decent  and  respectable  mediocrity.  He 
was  not  above  ordinary  comprehension.  The  many 
could  appreciate  a  worldly  and  vulgar-miDded  but 
ta/e  man,  whose  principles  sat  loosely  but  conve- 
niently upon  him,  who  was  not  likely  to  innovate 
rashly,  to  dazzle  by  eccentric  brilliancy,  or  to  put 
to  shame  by  an  overstrained  rigidity  of  virtue. 
Thus  it  was  more  prudent  to  combine  with  Cras- 
sus as  an  ally,  than  to  incur  the  opposition  of  his. 
party,  and  to  risk  the  counter-influence  of  an. 
enormous  fortune,  which  made  the  name  of  Cras- 
sus proverbial  for  wealth.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiii. 
47)  values  his  estates  in  the  country  alone  at  two 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces.  He  might  have 
maintained  no  despicable  army  at  his  own  cost. 
Without  the  means  of  doing  this,  he  thought  that 
no  one  deserved  to  be  called  rich.  In  other  less 
stirring  times  he  might  have  lived  and  died  with- 
out leaving  in  history  any  marked  traces  of  bb 
existence;  but  in  the  period  of  transition  and 
commotion  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  republic, 
such  elements  of  power  as  he  possessed  could 
scarcely  remain  neglected  and  quiescent. 

at  an  interview  between  the  parties  in  Luea — that 
Pompey  and  Crassus  should  be  a  second  time  con- 
suls together,  should  share  the  armies  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  ensuing  year,  and  should  exert  their 
influence  to  secure  die  prolongation  for  five  years 
of  Caesar's  command  in  GauL  Notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
borbus,  backed  by  all  the  authority  of  Cato  of 
Utica  (who  was  forced  on  the  day  of  election  te 
leave  the  Field  of  Mars  with  his  followers  after  a 
scene  of  serious  riot  and  uproar),  both  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  elected  consuls,  b.  c  55.  A  law 
was  passed  at  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  C  Trc- 
bonius,  by  which  Syria  and  the  two  Spains,  with 
the  right  of  peace  and  war,  were  assigned  to  the 
consuls  for  five  years,  while  the  Gauls  and  Illyri- 
cum  were  handed  over  to  Caesar  for  a  similar 
period.  In  the  distribution  of  the  consular  pro- 
vinces, Crassus  took  Syria. 

Crassus  was  anxious  to  distinguish  himself  in 
war.  Pompey,  he  saw,  had  subjugated  the  Pirates 
and  Mithridates:  Caesar  had  conquered  Gaul,  and 
was  marching  bis  army  victoriously  te  Germany 
and  Britain.  Mortified  at  successes  which  matie 
him  feel  his  inferiority  to  both,  he  chose  rather  to 
enter  upon  an  undertaking  for  which  he  had  no 
genius  than  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and 
influence  at  home.  Armed  by  the  lex  Trcbonia 
with  power  to  make  war,  be  determined  to  exer- 
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cite  his  anthority  by  attacking  the  Parthian*. 
Tins  was  a  stretch  and  perversion  of  the  law, 
for  the  Parthian  s  were  not  expressly  named  in  the 
lex  Trebonia,  and  the  Senate,  who  constitutionally 
wepe  the  proper  arbiters  of  peace  and  war,  refused 
to  sanction  hostilities  by  their  decree.  Indeed 
there  was  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  hostil- 
ities, and  nothing  could  be  more  flagrantly  un- 
jost  than  the  determination  of  Craasus.    It  was 
in  express  violation  of  treaties,  for  in  the  year  a.  c. 
92,  Sulla  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Parthians,  and  the  treaty  had  been  renewed  by 
1'ompey  with  their  king  Phraates.   The  Romans 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  career  of  con- 
quest, and  they  often  fought  from  motives  of  gain 
or  ambition,  but  their  ostensible  reasons  generally 
bore  some  show  of  plausibility,  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  form  was  offensive  to  a  people  who  were 
acoutoraed  in  their  international  dealings  to  ob- 
ssnre  certain  legal  and  religious  technicalities.  It 
wis  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  apart  from  all 
political  considerations,  the  feelings  of  common  jus- 
tice should  excite  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  plans 
of  Crassus,  who,  having  gained  his  immediate 
object  in  obtaining  Syria  as  his  province,  broke 
pal  into  a  display  of  childish  vanitv  and  boastful- 
nest,  which  were  alien  from  his  usual  demeanour. 
C.  Ateias  Capita,  the  tribune,  ordered  his  officer  to 
arreat  Crassus,  but  was  obliged  to  release  him  by 
the  intercession  of  his  colleagues.    However,  he 
an  on  to  the  gate  of  the  city  to  intercept  the 
consul,  who  was  anxious  without  delay  to  proceed 
to  his  destination,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  his  year  of 
office.   Posted  at  the  gate,  Ateius  kindled  a  fire, 
and  with  certain  fumigations  and  libations  and  in- 
vocations of  strange  and  terrible  deities,  mingled 
tae  most  awful  curses  and  imprecations  against 
Crassus.   This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  an- 
cieat  Roman  rite,  which  was  never  solemnized  on 
ligst  grounds ;  for,  while  it  was  believed  to  be  fatal 
t«  the  person  devoted,  it  was  also  thought  to  bring 
calamity  upon  the  person  who  devoted  another. 
Rot  Crassus  was  not  deterred.   He  proceeded  on 
bis  way  to  Brundusium.    The  evil  omen  daunted 
(be  army,  and  seems  to  have  occasioned  an  unusual 
attention  to  disastrous  auguries  and  forebodings, 
for  Plutarch  is  copious  in  his  account  of  tokens  of 
misfortune  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  expedition. 

The  route  of  Crassus  lay  through  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  the  Hellespont,  Galatia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Syria  to  Mesopotamia.    Throughout  the 
whole  campaign  he  exhibited  so  much  imprudence 
and  such  a  complete  neglect  of  the  first  principles 
of  military  art,  that  premature  age  may  be  thought 
to  have  impaired  his  faculties,  though  he  was  now 
bat  little  more  than  sixty  years  old.    He  was 
deaf,  and  looked  older  than  he  really  was.  The 
aged  Deiotaxua,  whom  he  met  in  Galatia,  rallied 
him  on  his  coming  late  into  the  field.    He  was 
accompanied  by  some  able  men,  especially  the 
quaestor  C.  Caasius  Longinus  (afterwards  one  of 
1  aeaars  murderers)  and  the  legate  Octaviua,  but 
be  did  not  profit  by  their  advice.    He  was  quite 
uninformed  as  to  the  character  and  resources  of  the 
rnemy  he  was  going  to  attack;  fancied  that  he 
should  have  an  easy  conquest  over  unwariike  peo- 
ple ;  that  countless  treasures  lay  before  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  out- 
•trip  the  glory  of  his  predecessors,  Scipio,  Lucullus, 
Pompey,  and  push  on  his  army  to  Bactria  and 


India,  He  did  not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  in  Parthia,  did  not  form 
any  cordial  union  with  the  Armenians  and  other 
tribes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Parthians,  and  did 
not  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy's  force,  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  listened  to  flatterers;  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  grossly  deceived  and  misled, 
and  he  alienated,  by  ill-treatment  and  insolence, 
those  who  might  have  been  useful,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates, 
and  taking  Zenodotiura  in  Mesopotamia  (a  suc- 
cess on  which  he  prided  himself  as  if  it  were  a 
great  exploit),  he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack 
upon  Parthia,  but  gave  time  to  the  enemy  to  as- 
semble his  forces  and  concert  his  plans  and  choose 
bis  ground.  He  was  advised  by  Cassius  to  keep 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Seleuceia  (which  was  situate  on  a  canal  con- 
necting the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  to  take 
Babylon,  since  both  these  cities  were  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Parthians.  He  chose,  however, 
after  leaving  7000  infantry  and  1000  cavalry  in 
garrison  in  Mesopotamia,  to  recross  the  Euphrates 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
in  northern  Syria.  In  Syria  he  behaved  more 
like  a  revenue  officer  than  a  general.  He  omitted 
to  muster  and  exercise  the  troops,  or  to  review  the. 
armour  and  military  stores.  It  is  true  that  he 
ordered  the  neighbouring  tribe*  and  chieftains  to 
furnish  recruits  and  bring  supplies,  but  these  re- 
quisitions he  willingly  commuted  for  money.  Nor 
was  his  cupidity  satisfied  by  such  gains.  At 
Hierapolis  there  was  a  wealthy  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Derceto  or  Atargatis  (the 
Ashtaroth  of  Scripture),  who  presided  over  the 
elements  of  nature  and  the  productive  seeds  of 
things.  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  19;  Strab.  xvi.  in 
fin,)  This  temple  be  plundered  of  its  treasures, 
which  it  took  several  days  to  examine  and  weigh. 
One  of  the  ill  omens  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
occurred  here.  Craasus  had  a  son  Publius,  who 
had  lately  arrived  from  Italy  with  1000  Gallic 
cavalry  to  join  his  father's  army.  The  son,  on 
going  out  of  the  temple,  stumbled  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  father,  who  was  following,  fell  over 
him.  Joseph  us  {Ant.  xiv.  7,  Bell.  Jud.  i.  8) 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  plunder  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Crassus,  but  the  narrative 
is  not  free  from  suspicion,  for  Jerusalem  lay  en- 
tirely out  of  the  route  of  Crassus,  and  was  at  a 
distance  of  between  400  and  500  Roman  miles 
from  the  winter  quarters  of  the  army ;  and  we 
believe  that  no  historian  but  Joseph  us  mentions 
the  occurrence,  if  we  except  the  author  of  the  Latin 
work  44  De  Bello  Judaico,"  (i.  21,)  which  is  little 
more  than  an  enlarged  translation  of  Josephus,  and 
passes  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus.  To  the 
divine  judgment  for  his  sacrilege  on  this  occasion, 
Dr.  Prideaux  (Connexion,  part  2)  attributes  the 
subsequent  infatuation  of  Crassus.  According  to 
this  account,  Eleazar,  treasurer  of  the  temple,  had, 
for  security,  put  a  bar  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  300 
Hebrew  minae  into  a  hollowed  beam,  and  to  this 
beam  was  attached  the  veil  which  separated  the 
Holy  Place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Perceiving 
that  Crassus  intended  to  plunder  the  temple, 
Eleazar  endeavoured  to  compound  with  him,  by 
giving  him  the  bar  of  gold  on  condition  that  he 
would  spare  the  other  treasures.  This  Crassus 
promised  with  an  oath,  but  had  no  sooner  received 
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the  gold,  than  he  sliced,  not  only  2000  talents 
in  money,  which  Poropey  had  left  nntoacbed,  but 
everything  else  that  he  thought  worth  carrying 
away,  to  the  value  of  8000  talent*  more. 

Orodes  (Arsaces  XIV.),  the  king  of  Parthia, 
was  himself  engaged  with  part  of  hit  army,  in  nn 
invasion  of  Armenia,  but  he  despatched  Surenas, 
the  most  illustrious  of  hi*  nobles  and  a  young  ac- 
complished general,  into  Mesopotamia  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces,  to  hold  Crassus  in  check.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  hostilities,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Crassus  to  say  that  if  the  Roman  general  made 
war  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  war 
could  only  terminate  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  but  if  at  the  prompting  of  his 
own  desire,  the  king  would  take  compassion  on  his 
old  age,  and  allow  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  in 
safety.  Crassus  replied  that  he  would  give  his 
answer  at  Selcuceia.  44  Sooner,"  said  the  ambas- 
sador, Vagises,  M  shall  hair  grow  on  the  palm  of 
this  hand,  than  thy  eyes  behold  Seleuceia."  Ar- 
tavasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  requested  Crassus 
to  join  him  in  Armenia,  in  order  that  they  might 
opp«><e  Orodes  with  their  united  forces ;  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Roman  general  that  Armenia  being  a 
rough  mountainous  country,  the  cavalry,  of  which 
the  Parthian  army  mas  almost  wholly  composed, 
would  there  be  useless,  and  he  promised  to  take 
care  that  in  Armenia  the  Roman  army  should  be 
supplied  with  all  necessaries,  In  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  would  be  exposed 
to  extreme  danger  on  their  inarch  through  sandy 
deserts,  where  they  would  be  unable  to  procure 
water  and  provisions.  Crassus,  however,  deter- 
mined to  march  through  Mesopotamia,  and  engaged 
Artavasdes  to  supply  him  with  auxiliary  troops; 
but  the  king  never  sent  the  promised  forces,  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary 
for  his  own  defence  against  Orodes. 

Crassus,  in  pursuing  the  imprudent  course  which 
he  determined  upon,  was  misled  by  a  crafty  Ara- 
bian chieftain,  called  by  Plutarch,  Ariamnes.* 
This  Arab  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey, 
and  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  army  of 
Crassus,  for  which  reason  he  was  selected  by 
S arenas  to  betray  the  Romans.  He  offered  him- 
self as  a  guide  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  enemy.  He  told  the  Roman  general, 
that  the  Parthians  durst  not  stand  before  htm; 
that  unless  he  made  haste,  they  would  escape  from 
him,  and  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Cas- 
sias, the  legate,  suspected  Ariamnes  of  treachery, 
and  warned  Crassus,  instead  of  following  him,  to 
retire  to  the  mountains ;  but  Crassus,  deceived  by 
his  fair  words  and  fooled  by  his  flattery,  was  led 
by  him  to  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Ari- 
amnes, having  accomplished  his  object,  seised  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  rode  off  to  inform  Surenas 
that  the  Roman  army  was  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  Crassus  soon  learned  from  his  scouts  that 
the  Parthians  were  advancing.    The  conduct  of 


*  From  the  Roman  ignorance  of  oriental  lan- 
guages, there  is  a  great  variation  among  historians 
in  the  oriental  names  that  occur  in  the  expedition 
of  Crassus.  Thus,  this  chieftain  is  called  by  Dion 
Cassius,  Angarus  or  Abganis,  and  by  the  compiler 
of  the  J/igloria  Romanorum  Partkiea,  attributed 
to  Appian,  he  is  called  Acbarus.  Floras  (iii.  11. 
§7)  names  him  Manns.  Again,  the  Armenian 
king  is  called  by  Dion  Cassius  (xL  1 6)  Artabazes. 
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Crassus  in  this  emergency  was  marked  by  irreso- 
lution. He  first  drew  up  his  infantry  in  line,  and 
placed  his  cavalry  at  the  wings— an  arrangement 
which  would  have  obviated  the  murderous  success 
of  the  Parthian  archers,  and  would  have  prevented 
the  troops  from  being  outflanked  by  the  Parthian 
horse ;  but  he  then  altered  his  mind,  and  formed 
the  infantry  in  a  solid  square  flanked  by  squadrons 
of  cavalry.  To  his  son  he  gave  one  wing,  to  Cas- 
sius the  other,  and  placed  himself  in  the  centre. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  Parthians  exhibited 
their  usual  tactics,  advancing  with  terrific  shouts 
and  the  noise  of  kettle-drums.  They  worried  the 
densely  marshalled  Romans  with  showers  of  arrow b 
and  javelins,  every  one  of  which  struck  its  man. 
Crassus  was  disheartened  at  finding  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  their  missiles  being  exhausted,  as  a 
number  of  camels  were  laden  with  a  large  supply. 
By  feigned  retreats,  during  which  they  continued 
to  discharge  their  arrows,  they  led  the  Romans 
into  disadvantageous  positions ;  then  they  suddenly 
rallied  and  charged,  while  the  enemy  was  in  dis- 
order and  blinded  by  dust. 

For  the  details  of  the  engagement,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  errors  and  misfortunes  and  unavailing 
bravery,  we  must  refer  to  the  account  of  Plutarch. 
Crassus  lost  his  son  in  the  battle,  and  endeavoured 
to  encourage  the  soldiers  under  a  calamity  which, 
he  said,  concerned  him  alone.  He  talked  to  them 
of  honour  and  their  country,  but  the  faint  and  lan- 
guid shout  with  which  they  responded  to  his 
harangue,  attested  their  dejection.  When  night 
came  on  the  Parthians  retired,  it  being  contrary  to 
their  custom  to  pass  the  night  near  an  enemy,  be- 
cause they  never  fortified  their  camps,  and  be- 
cause their  horses  and  arrows  could  be  of  little 
use  in  the  dark.  In  this  miserable  state  of  affairs. 
Octavius  and  Cassius  found  Crassus  lying  upon 
the  ground,  as  if  he  were  stunned  and  senseless. 
They  held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to  re- 
treat at  once,  leaving  the  wounded  on  the  field. 
Crassus,  with  such  of  the  troops  as  had  strength 
to  march,  retired  to  Carrhae  (the  Haran  of  Scrip- 
ture), and,  on  the  following  morning,  the  Parthians 
entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  massacred  the  sick 
and  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000.  They  then 
pursued  and  overtook  four  cohorts,  which  had  lost 
their  way  in  the  dark,  and  put  all  but  twenty  men 
to  the  sword. 

Surenas,  having  ascertained  that  Crassns  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Roman  army  were  shut  up  in 
Carrhae,  and  fearing  that  they  might  altojrether  es- 
cape, again  had  recourse  to  stratagem  and  treachery. 
Crassus  was  induced  to  take  a  guide,  Andromachus, 
who  acted  as  a  traitor,  and  led  the  army  into  dan- 

Seroua  defiles.  Having  escaped  from  this  snare, 
e  was  forced  by  the  mutinous  threats  of  the 
troops,  though  his  eyes  were  open  to  the  inevitable 
result,  to  accept  a  perfidious  invitation  from  Sure- 
nas, who  offered  a  pacific  interview,  and  held  out 
hopes  that  the  Romans  would  be  allowed  to  retire 
without  molestation.  At  the  interview,  a  horse, 
with  rich  trappings,  was  led  out  as  a  present 
from  the  king  to  Crassus,  who  was  forcibly  placed 
upon  the  saddle.  Octavius,  seeing  plainly  that 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Parthians  to  take  Cras- 
sus alive,  seised  the  horse  by  the  bridle.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  and  Crassus  fell  by  some  un- 
known hand.  Whether  he  was  despatched  by  an 
enemy,  or  by  some  friend  who  desired  to  save  him 
from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  a  prisoner,  is  uncer- 
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lain.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition, — one  of 
the  most  disastrous  in  which  the  Romans  were 
ever  engaged  against  a  foreign  enemy, — Crassus  is 
■aid  to  hare  lost  20,000  men  killed,  and  10,000 
ukcn  prisoners.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Artinudcs  had  made  peace  with  Orodes,  and  had 
given  one  of  his  daughters  in  mama^e  to  Pacorus, 
the  son  of  the  Parthian.  They  were  sitting  to- 
gether at  the  nuptial  banquet,  and  listening  to  the 
representation  of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  when  a 
::ie»senper  arrived  from  Surenas,  and  brought  in  the 
b*ad  and  hand  of  Crassus.  To  the  great  delipht 
of  the  spectators,  passages  from  the  drama  (1.  1 168 
Ac)  were  applied  by  the  actors  to  the  lifeless 
bead.  Orodes  afterwards  caused  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  alien  enemy,  saying, 
*  Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which  in 
fife  thou  wert  so  greedy."  (Dion  Cass.  xL  27 ; 
Fioru*,  hi  1 1.) 

(Plutarch,  Crttatm;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. — xL; 
Cic  EpvU.  passim.  The  Historia  ftonuuu>rurn  Par- 
tiicu,  usually  attributed  to  Appian,  is  a  compilation 
from  Plutarch.  All  the  authorities  are  collected 
ia  Drumann,  GVsea.  Roms  iv.  pp.  71 — 1 15.) 

18.  P.  Licinivs  Crassus  Dives,  son  of  No.  15, 
sod  known  by  the  designation  of  Dreodor;  for, 
though  originally  very  rich,  his  prodigality  and 
diotpation  were  ao  inordinate,  that  be  became  in- 
solvent, and  his  creditors  sold  his  goods.  After 
this,  he  was  often  taunted  by  being  addressed  as 
Crsssus  Dire*   (VaL  Mar.  vi.  9.  §  12.) 

19.  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  the  elder 
■on  of  the  triumvir  (No.  17)  by  Tertulla.  (Cic  ad 
Pom.  v.  8.)  From  his  resemblance  to  the  senator 
Axius,  there  was  a  slander  that  his  mother  had 
been  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  After  his  younger 
brother  Publius  had  left  Caesar,  Marcus  became 
Catsart  quaestor  in  Gaul,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  in  R.  c.  49  was  praefect  in  Cis- 
alpine GauL  (Caea.  B.  G.  v.  24  ;  Justin  xliL  4.) 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Cae- 
riha  or  Metella,  who  appears  by  an  inscription  in 
Grater  (p.  377,  No.  7)  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
M.  Crassus,  and  has  by  some  genealogists  been 
wronglv  given  to  the  triumvir.  (Drumann,  Gesch. 
Honu  iL  p.  55.) 

20.  P.  Licinius  M.  p.  Crassus  Dives,  younger 
sou  of  the  triumvir,  was  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul 
from  a.  c.  58  to  the  second  consulship  of  his 
hither.  In  B.  c.  58,  he  fought  against  Ariovistus ; 
in  the  following  year,  against  the  Veneti  and  other 
tribes  in  north-western  Gaul ;  and  in  B.  c.  56,  he 
dwunguUhed  himself  in  Aquitania,  In  the  next 
winter,  Caesar  sent  him  to  Rome  with  a  party  of 
soldiers  who  were  intended  to  forward  the  election 
of  the  triumvirs  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  he  also 
brought  home  1000  Gallic  cavalry,  who  afterwards 
look  part  in  the  Parthian  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  mutual  dislike  of  Cicero  and  Crassus  the  trium- 
vir, Publius  was  much  attached  to  the  great  orator, 
and  derived  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  his 
society.  In  b.  c  58,  he  strove  to  prevent  the 
banishment  of  Cicero,  and  with  other  young  Ro- 
mans app*>ared  in  public  clad  in  mourning ;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  in  &  c.  55,  he  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  Cicero 
and  his  fother.  (Cic  ad  Qm.  Fr.  iL  9.  §  2.)  At 
the  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  54,  he  followed  the  trium- 
vir to  Syria,  and,  in  the  fatal  battle  near  Cannae, 
Shaved  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  (Plut.  Crass. 
25.)  Seeing  that  he  could  not  rescue  his  troops, 


he  refused  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  and,  as 
his  hand  was  disabled  by  being  transfixed  with  an 
arrow,  he  ordered  his  sword-bearer  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  Though  he  was  more  ambitious 
of  military  renown  than  of  the  fame  of  eloquence, 
he  was  fond  of  literature.  He  was  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  dancing  (Macrob.  ii.  10  fin.),  and  under 
the  teaching  of  his  friend  and  freed  man  Apollonius, 
became  well  skilled  in  Greek.  (Cic.  ad  Far*. 
xiii.  16.)  There  is  extant  a  Roman  denarius 
(  ;kW,  p.  882)  which  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
refer  to  him,  although  the  name  inscribed  and  the 
device  on  the  reverse  would  equally  or  better  apply 
to  his  grandfather,  Publius  the  censor.  No.  14. 
See  below,  p.  882,  a.  ( Eckhel,  v.  p.  232 ;  Spanh. 
iL  p.  99.) 

21.  M.  Licnnus  M.  p.  Crassus  Dives,  son  of 
No.  19.  In  B.  c  30,  he  was  consul  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  proconsul  of 
Macedonia,  he  fought  with  success  against  the  sur- 
rounding barbarians.  (Liv.  EpiL  exxxiv.,  exxxv.) 

22.  M.  Lrcwivs  M.  p.  Crassus  Dives,  son  of 
No.  21,  was  consul  a  c.  14.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24.) 

23.  L.  Licinius  L.  p.  Crassus,  the  orator. 
His  pedigree  is  unknown.  He  was  born  b.  c.  140, 
was  educated  by  his  father  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  received  instruction  from  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian and  jurist,  L.  Caelius  Antipater.  (Cic  Brut. 
26.)  At  a  very  early  age  he  began  to  display  his 
oratorical  ability.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (or, 
according  to  Tacitus,  DiaL  de  OraL  c  34,  two 
years  earlier)  he  accused  C.  Carbo,  a  man  of  high 
nobility  and  eloquence,  who  was  hated  by  the 
aristocratic  party  to  which  Crassus  belonged.  Val. 
Maximus  (vL  5.  §  6)  gives  an  instance  of  his  hon- 
ourable conduct  in  this  case.  When  the  slave  of 
Carbo  brought  to  Crassus  a  desk  filled  with  his  mas- 
ter's papers,  Cra&sus  sent  back  the  desk  to  Carbo  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  together  with  his  slave  in  chains. 
Carbo  escaped  condemnation  by  poisoning  himself 
with  cantharides  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  BruL  27) ; 
and  Crassus,  pitying  his  fate,  felt  some  remorse  at 
the  eagerness  and  success  of  his  accusation.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  1.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  1 18)  he 
defended  the  proposal  of  a  law  for  establishing  a 
new  colony  at  Narbo  in  GauL  The  measure  was 
opposed  by  the  senate,  who  feared  that  by  the 
assignation  of  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  the 
aerarium  would  suffer  from  a  diminution  of  the 
rents  of  the  ager  publicus ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
Crassus  preferred  the  quest  of  popularity  to  tho 
reputation  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  aristo- 
cracy. (Cic  Brut.  43,  de  Off.  ii.  18.)  By  eloquence 
above  his  years,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  law, 
and  proceeded  himself  to  found  the  colony.  In 
b.  c  114,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  kins- 
woman, the  vestal  Lieinia,  who,  with  two  other 
vestals,  Marcia  and  A  em  ilia,  were  accused  of  in- 
cest; but,  though  upon  a  former  trial  his  client 
had  been  acquitted  by  L.  Caecilius  Mettiua,  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  and  the  whole  college  of  pontiffs, 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  defence  were  unable 
to  prevail  against  the  severity  of  L.  Cassias,  the 
tcoptdtu  reoravu,  who  was  appointed  inquisitor  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  former 
lenient  sentence.  (Veil.  L  1 5 ;  Cic.  de  OraL  iL  55, 
de  Off.  iL  18;  Macrob.  L  10;  Clinton,  Fasti, 
b.  c  114;  Ascon.  in  Aft/,  p.  46,  ed.  OrellL) 
In  his  quaestorship  he  was  the  colleague  of 
Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  with  whom,  as  colleague,  he 
served  every  other  office  except  the  tribunate  of 
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the  plcbs  and  the  censorship.  In  hit  q 
he  travelled  through  Macedonia  to  Athena  on  his 
return  from  Asia,  which  seems  to  have  been  his 
province.  In  Asia  he  had  listened  to  the  teaching 
of  Scepsius  Metrodorus,  and  at  Athens  he  received 
instruction  from  Charmadas  and  other  philosophers 
and  rhetoricians;  but  he  did  not  remain  so  long 
as  he  intended  in  that  city,  from  unreasonable 
resentment  at  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians  to  re- 
peat the  solemnization  of  the  mysteries,  which 
were  over  two  days  before  his  arrival,  (Cic.  de  OraL 
iii.  20.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  pleading  the  causes  of  his  friends. 
Thus,  be  defended  Sergius  Orata,  who  was  accused 
of  appropriating  the  public  waters  for  the  use  of 
his  oyster  fisheries.  (VaL  Max.ix.  1.  §  1.)  He 
was  engaged,  on  behalf  of  the  same  Orata,  in  an- 
other cause,  in  which  the  following  interesting 
question  arose : — How  far  is  a  vendor,  selling  a 
house  to  a  person  from  whom  he  had  previously 
purchased  it,  liable  to  damages  for  not  expressly 
mentioning  in  the  conveyance  a  defect  in  title  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  former  Bale,  and  of  which 
the  purchaser  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be 
cognisant?  (Cic.  de  Off.  ul  16,  de  Orat.  i.  39.) 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  c.  107,  but  the 
period  of  this  office  was  not  distinguished  by  any- 
thing remarkable.  In  B.C  106  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  lex  Servilia,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
restore  to  the  equitea  the  judicia,  which  were  then 
in  the  bands  of  the  senatorian  order.  The  contests 
for  the  power  of  being  selected  as  judicea,  which 
divided  the  different  orders,  prove  how  much  the 
administration  of  justice  was  perverted  by  par- 
tiality and  faction.  As  there  is  much  confusion 
in  the  history  of  the  judicia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  some  of  the  changes  which  took  place 
about  this  period.  In  B.  c.  122,  by  the  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  the  judicia  were  transferred 
from  the  senate  to  the  equitea.  In  B.C.  106,  by 
the  lex  Servilia  of  Q.  Servilius  C  aepio,  they  were 
restored  to  the  senate  ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
(with  Walter,  Getck.  dee  BomucJten  HechU,  L  p. 
244,  and  others),  that  by  this  lex  Servilia  both 
orders  were  admitted  to  share  the  judicia.  The 
lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  had  a  very  brief  existence  ; 
for  about  a.  c.  104,  by  the  lex  Servilia  of  C.  Servi- 
tius  Olaucia,  the  judicia  were  again  taken  from  the 
senate  and  given  to  the  knights.  Much  error  ha* 
arisen  from  the  existence  of  two  laws  of  the  some 
name  and  of  nearly  the  same  date,  but  exactly 
opposite  in  their  enactments.  The  speech  of  Cms- 
bus  for  the  lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  was  one  of  re- 
markable power  and  eloquence  (Cic.  Brut.  48,  de 
OraL  L  52),  and  expressed  the  strength  of  his 
devotion  to  the  aristocratic  party.  It  was  proba- 
bly in  this  speech  that  he  attacked  Memmius  (Cic 
de  Orat.  iL  59,  66)  who  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  rogation  of  Caepio.  In  a,  c  103  he  was 
curule  aedile,  and  with  his  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola, 
gave  splendid  games,  in  which  pillars  of  foreign 
marble  were  exhibited,  and  lion  rights  were  intro- 
duced. (Cic.  de  Off  XL  16;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL 
3,  viii.  16.  8.20.)  After  being  praetor  and  augur, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  he 
studiously  kept  away  from  the  presence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Q.  Scaevola,  the  augur,  not  wishing 
that  one  whom  he  so  respected  should  be  a  witness 
of  what  he  considered  the  degradation  of  his  can- 
vass. (Val.  Max.  iv.  5.  §  4.)  He  was  elected,  B.  c. 
05,  with  bis  constant  colleague,  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
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pontifex  maximus,  who  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  augur  of  the  tame  name.  During 
their  consulship  was  passed  the  Lex  Lidnia  Mucta 
de  Chibui  regundiiy  to  prevent  persons  passing  as 
citixens  who  were  not  entitled  to  that  character, 
and  to  compel  all  who  were  not  citixens  to  deport 
from  Rome.  The  rigour  and  inhospitality  of  this 
law  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  promoting  causes 
of  the  social  war.  (Ascon.  in  Cic  pro  CorneL ; 
Cic.  de  Of.  iii.  11.)  During  the  term  of  his 
office,  lie  had  occasion  to  defend  Q.  Servilius  Caepio. 
who  was  hated  by  the  equitea,  and  was  accused  of 
majestas  by  the  tribune  C.  Norbanus  (Cic.  Brut. 
35);  but  Caepio  was  condemned.  Crassus  was 
now  anxious  to  seek  for  renown  in  another  field- 
He  hastened  to  bis  province,  Hither  Gaul,  ami 
explored  the  Alps  in  search  of  an  enemy ;  but  he 
found  no  opposition,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  subjugation  of  some  petty  tribes, 
by  whose  depredations  he  asserted  that  the  pro- 
vince was  disturbed.  For  this  trifling  success  ho 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask  a  triumph,  and  would 
perhaps  have  obtained  his  demand  from  the  senate, 
had  not  his  colleague  Scaevola  opposed  such  a  mis- 
application of  the  honour.  (Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  §  6 ; 
Cic.  in  Puon.  26.)  With  this  exception,  his  con- 
duct in  the  administration  of  his  province  «*u 
irreproachable.  This  was  admitted  by  C.  Carlo 
(the  son  of  the  Carbo  whom  he  had  formerly  ac- 
cused), who  accompanied  him  to  Gaul,  in  order  to 
&0fk  out  the  materials  of  an  accusation;  but 
Crassus  disarmed  his  opposition  by  courting  in- 
quiry, and  employing  Carbo  in  the  planning  and 
execution  of  affairs. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  private  causes  in  the 
annals  of  Roman  jurisprudence  was  the  contest  for 
an  inheritance  between  M.  Curias  and  M.  Coponiu*, 
which  was  heard  before  the  centnmviri  under  the 
presidency  of  the  praetor  T.  Manilius,  in  the  year 
a  c  93.  Crassus,  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day, 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Curius,  while  Q.  Scaevola,  the 
greatest  living  lawyer,  supported  the  claim  of 
Coponius.  The  state  of  the  case  was  this.  A 
testator  died,  supposing  his  wife  to  be  preg- 
nant, and  baring  directed  by  will  that  if  the 
son,  who  should  be  bom  within  the  next  ten 
months,  should  die  before  becoming  his  own  guar- 
dian,* M.  Curius  should  succeed  as  heir  in  his 
place.  (Cic.  Brut.  52,  53.)  No  son  was  born. — 
Scaevola  argued  that  this  was  a  casus  omissus,  and 
insisted  upon  the  strict  law,  according  to  which 
Curius  could  have  no  claim  unless  a  son  were  first 
bom,  and  then  died  while  under  guardianship. 
Crassus  contended  for  the  equitable  construction, 
according  to  which  the  testator  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  intend  any  difference  between  the  case  of 
no  son  being  born,  and  the  case  of  a  son  being  born 
and  dying  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  equitable  construction  contended  for  by  Crassus 
was  approved,  and  Curius  gained  the  inheritance. 

In  b.  c.  92  he  was  made  censor  with  Cn.  Do- 
mi  ti  us  Ahenobarbus.  A  new  practice  had  sprung 
up  in  Rome  of  sending  youths  to  the  schools  of 
persons  who  called  themselves  Latin  rhetoricians. 
Crassus  disapproved  the  novelty,  as  tending  to 


•  "  Antequam  in  suam  tutelam  perveiuWt," 
t.  «.  before  attaining  the  age  of  14  years,  at  which 
age  a  son  would  cease  to  be  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  another.  The  phrase  has  been  misunder- 
stood by 
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idleness,  and  calculated  rather  to  encourage  effron- 
tery than  to  sharpen  intellect.    He  thought  that 
the  Latins  in  almost  every  valuable  acquirement 
excelled  the  Greeks,  and  was  displeased  to  see  his 
countrymen  stoop  to  an  inferior  imitation  of  Gre- 
cian customs    The  censors  suppressed  the  schools 
by  a  proclamation,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Dialogue  de  Gratoribus  and  in  Gellius  (xv.  11), 
and  deserves  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
form  of  a  censorian  edict.    Though  the  two  cen- 
sors concurred  in  this  measure,  they  were  men  of 
very  different  habits  and  tempera,  and  passed  the 
period  of  their  office  in  strife  and  discord.  Crassus 
was  fond  of  elegance  and  luxury.    He  had  a  houw 
upon  the  Palatium,  which,  though  it  yielded  in 
magnificence  to  the  mansion  of  Q.  Catulus  upon  the 
same  hill,  and  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of 
C.  Aquilius  upon  the  Viminai,  was  remarkable  for 
its  six*,  the  ta»te  of  its  furniture,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  grounds.    It  was  adorned  with  pillars  of 
Hymettian  marble,  with  expensive  vases,  and  tri- 
clinia inlaid  with  bra«s.    He  had  two  goblets, 
cirved  by  the  hand  of  Mentor,  which  served  rather 
for  ornament  than  for  use.    His  gardens  were 
provided  with  6 ah- ponds,  and  some  noble  lotus- 
trees  shaded  his  walks  with  their  ample  foliage. 
Ahenobarbua,  his  colleague,  found  fault  with  such 
corruption  of  manners  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviL  1),  esti- 
mated his  house  at  a  hundred  million  {mter- 
Hum  miUit*},  or  according  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(ix.  1.  §  4)  six  million  {scrapie*  testertio)  sester- 
ces, arid  complained  of  bis  crying  for  the  los*  of  a 
lamprry,  as  if  it  had  been  a  daughter.    It  was  a 
tame  lamprey,  which  used  to  come  at  the  call  of 
Crasjruv  and  feed  out  of  his  hand.  Crassus  made  a 
public  speech  against  his  colleague,  and  by  his 
great  powers  of  ridicule,  turned  him  into  derision; 
jested  upon  his  name  (Sue too.  jVero,  2),  and  to  the 
accusation  of  weeping  for  a  lamprey,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  than  Ahenobarbus  had  done  upon  the 
loss  of  any  of  his  three  wives.   (Aelian,  Hist. 
Amxm,  viii.  4.)    On  many  occasions,  be  availed 
himself  of  his  power  of  exciting  a  laugh  against  bis 
opponent  (Cic  de  Or.  iL  59, 60,  70),  and  was  not 
scrupulous  as  to  the  mode.    Thus,  though  he  care- 
fully avoided  everything  that  might  impair  his  own 
dignity,  and  might  seem  to  his  audience  to  savour 
of  buffoonery,  he  sometimes  jested  upon  personal 
deformities,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  sally 
upon  L.  Aelius  Lamia  in  hi*  speech  for  C  Aculeo 
(Cic  de  Or.  ii.65),  and  his  answer  to  the  trouble- 
some witness,  as  reported  by  Pliny.  {H.N.  xxxv. 
4.)    Shortly  before  his  death,  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  Cn.  Plancus  in  opposition  to  the  charge  of  M. 
Junius  Brutus  the  Accuser.  [Brutus,  No.  14.] 
Brutus,  in  allusion  to  his  fine  house  and  effeminate 
manners,  called  him  the  Palatine  Venus,  and 
taunted  him  with  political  inconsistency  for  de- 
preciating the  senate  in  his  speech  for  the  Nar- 
bonese   colony,  and  nattering  that  body  in  his 
speech  for  the  lex  Servilia,   The  successful  repar- 
tee of  Crassus  is  well  known  from  being  recorded 
by  Cicero  {de  Orat.  ii.  54,  pro  Ctueni.5\)  and 
Quintilian  (vi.  3.  §  44).     His  last  speech  w;»s 
delivered  in  the  senate  in  B.C  91,  against  L.  Mar- 
cius  Pbilippui,  the  consul,  an  enemy  of  the  opti- 
ma tea,    Philippus,  m  opposing  the  measures 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  imprudently  asked  how,  with* 
such  a  senate,  it  was  possible  to  earn-  on  the  go- 

i,  and  on  that  day  seemed  to 
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excel  himself  in  the  vehemence  of  his  assault  upon 
the  consul.  Philippus  was  so  irritated  by  hit 
bitter  words,  that  he  ordered  his  lictor  to  seise 
some  of  the  goods  of  Crassus  by  way  of  pledge, — 
a  strong  measure,  adopted  usually  by  the  highest 
magistrates  to  constrain  the  performance  of  public 
duties,  or  to  punish  contumacious  contempt  ot 
public  authority.  Crassus  repelled  the  lictor,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  respect  the  character  of  con- 
sul in  a  man  who  refused  to  treat  him  as  a  senator. 
u  If  you  want  to  restrain  me,  it  will  not  do  to 
seize  my  goods.*  You  must  tear  out  this  tongue. 
Even  then,  with  my  very  breath  I  will  continue 
to  denounce  your  lawless  conduct."  At  bis  dicta- 
tion a  vote  of  the  senate  was  passed  by  which  they 
vindicated  their  own  patriotism;  but  the  passionate 
vehemence  of  this  contention  shattered  his  health 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  in 
seven  days  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
that  Rome  ever  produced.  In  an  age  abounding 
with  orators  be  stood  pre-eminent.  (Veil  Pat  iL  9.) 
The  rougher  style  of  Coruncanius,  Cato,  and  the 
Gracchi,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  medium  style, 
which,  without  sacrificing  strength  to  artificial 
rules,  was  more  polished  and  ornamented.  His 
sentences  were  short  and  well-turned.  In  debate 
he  was  self-possessed  and  pertinacious,  and  his 
lively  wit  gave  a  peculiar  test  to  his  reply.  He 
employed  words  in  common  use,  but  he  always  em- 
ployed the  best  and  most  proper  words.  His 
mode  of  stating  his  facts  and  arguments  was 
wonderfully  clear  and  concise.  Though  peror- 
aa/at,  be  was  jxrbreru.  In  early  life  be  had  dis- 
ciplined his  taste  by  the  excellent  practice  of  care- 
fully translating  into  Latin  the  most  celebrated 
specimens  of  Grecian  eloquence.  In  the  treatise 
lto  Oratore,  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
principal  speakers,  and  he  is  understood  to  express 
Cicero's  own  sentiments.  Few  of  his  speeches 
were  preserved  in  writing,  and  of  those  few  the 
greater  part,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments 
that  remain,  consisted  of  senatorial  orations  and 
harangues  to  the  people.  His  chief  excellence 
sot'ins  to  have  lain  in  this  style  rather  than  in  ju- 
dicial oratory ;  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  ho 
was  dayvntUm  Jurisperiti^mm,.  (GuiL  Grotius, 
de  Vit.  JCtorum,  i.  7.  $  9 ;  Meyer,  Oratorum 
Homanorum  Fraymmta^  pp.  291 — 317  ;  Drumann, 
Geeck.  Horns,  iv.  p.  62.) 
24  and  25.  Lioma.  [Lkinia.] 

26.  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  grandson  of 
Crassus  the  orator  [No.  23],  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ters married  his  father  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  was 
praetor.  a.  C  94,  His  grandfather,  having  no  son, 
adopted  him  by  his  testament,  and  made  him  heir 
to  his  property.  (Cic.  Brut.  58 ;  Plin.  H.  AT. 
xxxiv.  3.  a  8.) 

27.  Licinius  Crassus  Divks,  of  uncertain 
pedigree,  was  praetor  in  a,  c.  59,  when  L.  Vet- 
tius  was  accused  before  him  of  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Pompey.    (Cic  ad  AtL  iL  24.  $  2.) 


*  u  Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  oaedenda.'*  (Cic  de  Or, 
Hi.  1.)  Caedenda  here  implies  teizttre  not  tale. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  symbol  of  taking  legal 
possession,  the  officer  struck  the  goods,  or  marked 
them  with  notches,  and  that  the  ceremony  was 
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It  has  been  conjectured  that  hit  praenomen  was 
Publiua,  and  that  he  waa  identical  with  No.  18. 

28.  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  was  praetor  in  n.  c 
57,  and  favoured  Cicero's  return  from  exile. 
(Cic.  pod.  HediL  m  Sen.  9.)  Orelli  (Omom,  TmU.) 
thinks  that  the  name  affords  evidence  of  the  spu- 
riousness  of  the  speech  in  which  it  is  found. 

29.  P.  Crassus  Junianus,  one  of  the  gens 
Junia,   adopted   by   some    Licinius  Crassus. 


His  name  appears  on  coins.  (Spnnh.  ii.  pp.  104, 
179;  Eckhel.  v.  pp.  153,  154,  233.)  He  was 
tribune  cf  the  plebs  in  B.  c.  51,  and  a  friend 


of  Cicero.  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  iii.  8.  i  3.)  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  for  Pompey,  and  served  with 
the  title  legatus  propraetore  under  Metellus  Scipio 
in  Africa,  where,  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  he 
made  his  escape  to  the  sea.  ( Plut.  Cato  Maj.  70,  fin.) 

30.  M.  LiCINlUS  CRASSUS  Mucianus.  [Mu- 
CIANUR.] 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Licinia  gens  is  the  one 
referred  to  p.  879,  b.,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  by  P.  Crassus  [No.  20],  as  it  bear*  the 
legend  P.  (indistinct  in  the  cut)  Crakmcs  M.  F. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  and  the 
reverse  a  man  holding  a  horse,  which  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  ceremony  of  the  public  inspection  of 
the  horses  of  the  equites  by  the  censors.  {Did.  of 
Ant.  a.  v.  EoMttet.)  [J.  T.  O.] 


CRASSUS,  OCTACI'LIUS.  1.  M\  Octaci- 
lius  Crass i -s,  was  consul  in  ac.  263  with  M'. 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  crossed  with  a  numerous 
army  over  to  Sicily.  After  having  induced  many 
of  the  Sicilian  towns  to  surrender,  the  consuls  ad- 
vanced against  Hiero  of  Syracuse.  The  king,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  his  people,  concluded 
a  pace,  which  the  Romans  gladly  accepted,  and 
in  which  he  gave  up  to  them  the  towns  they  had 
taken,  delivered  up  the  Roman  prisoners,  and  paid 
a  contribution  of  200  talents.  He  thus  became  the 
ally  of  Rome.  In  n.  c.  246  Crassus  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  M.  Fabius  Licinua,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  though  no- 
thing of  any  consequence  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
complished. (Polyb.  i.  16  Ac;  Zonar.  viii.  9; 
Eutrop.  ii.  10  ;  Ores.  iv.  7  ;  Gelliua,  x.  6.) 

2.  T.  Octacilius  Crassus,  apparently  a  bro- 
ther of  the  former,  was  consul  in  a  c.  261,  with 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  continued  the  operations 
in  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginians  after  the  taking 
of  Agrigentum  ;  but  nothing  is  known  to  have 
been  accomplished  during  his  consulship.  (Polvb. 
L20.)  [L.S.] 

CRASSUS,  PAPI'RIUS.  L  M\  Papirius 
Crassus  was  consul  in  a.  c.  441  with  C.  Furius 
Pacilus.    (Liv.  iv.  12 ;  Diod.  xii.  35.) 

2.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  was  consul  in  a  c. 
436  with  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis.  They  led 
nrmies  against  Veii  and  Falerii,  but  as  no  enemy 
appeared  in  the  field,  the  Romans  contented  them- 
selves with  plundering  and  ravaging  the  open  coun- 
try. (Liv.  iv.  21  ;  Dio<L  xiL  41.)  Crauua  was 
—  inac  424. 


CRATERUS. 

3.  C.  Papirius  Crassus  was  consul  in  R  c 
430  with  L.  Julius  Julus.  These  consuls  disco- 
vered, by  treacherous  means,  that  the  tribune*  of 
the  people  intended  to  bring  forward  a  bill  on  the 
aatimatio  multarum,  and  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
favour  which  the  tribunes  thereby  were  likely  to 
gain  with  the  people,  the  consuls  themselves  pro- 
posed and  carried  the  law.  (Liv.  iv.  30 ;  Cic  it 
He  PubL  ii.  35  ;  Diod.  xii.  72.) 

4.  C.  Papirius  Crassus  wai 
inac.  384.    (Liv.vi.  18.) 

5.  Sp.  Papirius  Crassus,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  382.  He  and  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  one  of 
his  colleagues,  led  an  array  against  Velitrae,  and 
fought  with  success  against  that  town  and  its  allies, 
the  Praenestinea.    (Liv.  vi.  22.) 

6.  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  consular  tribune  in 
a  c.  382,  and  again  in  a  c.  376.  (Livy,  vi.  22  ; 
Diod.  xv.  71.) 

7.  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  consular  tribune  in 
a  c  368.    (Liv.  vi.  38 ;  Diod.  xt.  78.) 

8.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  was  made  dictator 
in  a  c.  340  while  holding  the  orEce  of  praetor, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  revolted 
Latins,  since  the  consul  Manlius  waa  ill  at  the 

Crassus  marched  against  Antium,  but  wai 
in  its  neighbourhood  for  some  runntb* 
without  accomplishing  anything.  In  a  c  336  be 
was  made  consul  with  K.  Duiliua,  and  carried  an 
a  war  against  the  Ausonians  of  Cales.  In  330  he 
was  consul  a  second  time,  and  carried  on  a  war 
againat  the  inhabitants  of  Privernum.  They  sere 
commanded  by  Vitruvius  Flaccus  who  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  without  much  difficulty. 
In  325  Crassus  waa  m agister  equitum  to  the  dicta- 
tor L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  in  318  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  censorship.  (Liv.  viii.  12,  16, 
29  ;  Diod.  xvil  29,  82  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21.) 

9.  M.  Papirius  Crassus,  apparently  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  appointed  dictator  in  a  & 
332  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  whs 
were  then  believed  to  be  invading  the  Roman  do- 
minion ;  but  the  report  proved  to  be 
(Liv.  viii.  17.) 

10.  L.  Papirius  Crassus  waa 
turn  to  the  dictator  T.  Manlius  Torqnatas,  in  R  c. 
320.    (Fast.  Cap.)  [L.  S.] 

CRA'STINUS,  one  of  Caesar's  veterans,  who 
had  been  the  primipilus  in  the  tenth  legion  in  the 
year  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalua,  and  who  serred 


aa  a  volunteer  in  the  campnign  against  Pompey. 
It  was  be  who  commenced  the  battle  of  PharaaJut. 
B.  c.  48,  aaying  that,  whether  he  survived  or  fcH 
Caesar  should  be  indebted  to  him  :  he  died  fight- 
ing bravely  in  the  foremost  line.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii- 
91,  92;  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  46  ;  Lucan,  vii.  471.  &c; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  82  ;  Plut  Pomp.  71,  Cat*.  44.) 

CRATAEIS  (Kparoutf),  according  to  several 
traditions,  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Horn.  Od.  xii- 
124  ;  Ov.  Met  xiii.  749  ;  Hesych.  a.  v. ;  PUn.  //• 
N.  iii.  10.)  fL&] 

CRA'TERUS  (KpoTftWi),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  » 
son  of  Alexander  of  Orestis,  a  diatrict  in  Mace- 
donia, and  a  brother  of  Amphoteru*.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  set  out  on  his  Asiatic  ex- 
pedition, Crnterua  commanded  the  arefevsu^i*. 
Subsequently  we  find  him  commanding  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  aa  in  the  battle  of  Arbebt  and  is 
the  Indian  campaign;  but  it  aeema  that  he  had  r*> 
permanent  office,  and  that  Alexander  employed 
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him  on  all  occasion*  where  a  general  of  able  and 
independent  judgment  was  required.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  noble  character,  and  although  he  wns 
strongly  attached  to  the  simple  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Macedonia,  and  was  averse  to  the  conduct 


CRATES. 

(called  also  Caecilia  or  Pomponia),  &  c  45.  He  is 
mentioned  also  by  Horace  (Sat  ii.  3.  161),  Persius 
(Sat.  iii.  65),  and  Galen  (JM  Compo*.  Medicam. 
tee.  Loeos,  vii.  5,  vol.  xiiL  p.  96,  De  Antid.  ii  8. 
toL  x.  p,  147);  and  he  may  perhaps  be  the  same 


which  Alexander  and  his  followers  assumed  in  the   person  who  is  said  by  Porphyry  (De  Absiin.  ah  Ani- 

mitL  L  17,  p.  61,  ed.  Cantab.)  to  have  cured  one  of 
his  slaves  of  a  Tery  remarkable  disease.  [W.  A.  G.] 
CRA'TERUS,  a  sculptor  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  whose  statues,  executed  together  with 
Pythodorus,  were  much  admired,  and  were  re- 
garded an  a  great  ornament  of  the  palace  of  the 
( laesars.  (Pun.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  4  $  1 1.)  The  words 
"palatinas  domos  Caesarum,*1  in  that  passage,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  ones,  **  Titi  Imperatoris 
domo,"  are  to  be  understood  of  the  imperial  palaces 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  fix  the  date  of  Cratcrus 
to  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.  [L.  U.] 

CRATES  (KpaTi?»),  of  Athens,  was  the  son  of 
Antigenes  of  the  Thriasian  demus,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Polemo,  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
the  Academy,  perhaps  about  B.  c.  270.  The  inti- 
mate friendship  of  Crates  and  Polemo  was  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  has 
preserved  an  epigram  of  the  poet  Antagoras,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  friends  were  united  after 
death  m  one  tomb.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
pupils  of  Crates  were  the  philosopher  Arcesilaiis, 
Theodorus,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him, 
and  Bion  Borysthenites.  The  writings  of  Crates 
are  lost.  Diogenes  Laertius  says,  that  they  were 
on  philosophical  subjects,  on  comedy,  and  also  ora- 
tions ;  but  the  latter  were  probably  written  by 
Crates  of  Tralles.  [Crates  of  Tralles.]  (Diog, 
Laert.  iv.  21—  23.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (KpdVnf ),  of  Athens,  a  comic  poet, 
of  the  old  comedy,  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Cratinus,  in  whose  plays  he  was  the  principal 
actor  before  he  betook  himself  to  writing  comedies. 
(Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23 ;  Aristoph.  Efptit.  536-540, 
and  SchoL  ;  Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)  He  began 
to  flourish  in  01.  82.  4,  B.C.  449,  448  (Euseb, 
Ckron.),  and  is  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
Kniphts  was  acted,  01.  88.  4,  B.  c.  424.  With 
respect  to  the  character  of  his  dramas,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  (Po'ct.  5)  which  has  been 
misunderstood,  but  which  seems  simply  to  mean, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of 
personal  abuse,  he  chose  such  subject*  as  admitted 
of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  and  fragments  of 
his  plays  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anonymous 
writer  on  Comedy  respecting  his  imitator,  Phere- 
c rates  (p.  xxix).  His  great  excellence  is  attested 
by  Aristophanes,  though  in  a  somewhat  ironical 
tone  (/.  c;  com  p.  Ath.  iii.  p.  117,  c),  and  by  the 
fragments  of  his  plays.  He  excelled  chiefly  in 
mirth  and  fun  (Aristoph.  L  c;  Anon,  de  Com.  l.c.\ 
which  he  carried  so  far  as  to  bring  drunken  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epichannus  had 
done,  but  which  no  Attic  comedian  had  ventured 
on  before.  (Ath.  x.  p.  429,  a.)  His  example  was 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  by  later  comedians ; 
and  with  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  it  became  a 
very  common  practice.  (Dion  Chrysost.  Orai.  32, 
p.  891,  b.)  Like  the  other  great  comic  poets,  he 
was  made  to  feel  strongly  both  the  favour  and  the 
inconstancy  of  the  people.  (Aristoph.  /.  c.)  The 
Scholiast  on  this  passage  says,  that  Crates  used  to 

charge  which  Meineke 
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East,  still  the  king  loved  and  esteemed  him,  next 
to  Hephaestion,  the  most  among  all  his  generals 
and  friends.  In  B.  c  324  he  was  commissioned 
by  Alexander  to  bad  back  the  veterans  to  Macedo- 
nia, bat  as  bis  health  was  not  good  at  the  time, 
Polysperrhon  was  ordered  to  accompany  and  sup- 
port him.  It  was  further  arranged  that  Antipnter, 
who  was  then  regent  of  Macedonia,  should  lead 
reinforcements  to  Asia,  and  that  Cratcrus  should 
succeed  him  in  the  regency  of  Macedonia.  But 
Alexander  died  before  Craterus  reached  Europe, 
and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  was  then 
made,  Antipater  and  Craterus  received  in  common 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Illy- 
rians,  Triballians,  Agrianians,  and  Epeirus,  as  far 
as  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  According  to  Dexip- 
pus  (op.  Phot.  DHL  p.  64,  ed.  Bekker),  the  go- 
vernment of  these  countries  was  divided  between 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  Antipater  had  the 
command  of  the  armies  and  Craterus  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom.  When  Craterus  arrived 
in  Europe,  Antipater  was  involved  in  the  Lamian 
war,  and  was  in  a  position  in  which  the  arrival  of 
his  colleague  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  crush  the 
inj-intr  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  recover  their 
independence.  After  the  close  of  this  war  Crate- 
rus divorced  bis  wife  Amastris,  who  had  been 
given  him  by  Alexander,  and  married  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after  Craterus  ac- 
companied his  father-in-law  in  the  war  against  the 
Aetolians,  and  in  B.  c.  321  in  that  against  Per- 
dicens  in  Asia.  Craterus  had  the  command  against 
Eomenee,  while  Antipater  marched  through  Cilicia 
to  Egypt.  Craterus  fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes, 
which  was  fought  in  Cappadocia,  and  Eumenes  on 
being  informed  of  his  death,  lamented  the  fate  of  his 
late  brother  in  arms,  honoured  him  with  a  magni- 
ficent funeral,  and  sent  his  ashes  back  to  Macedo- 
nia. (Arrian.  A  mob.,  op.  Phot  BM.  pp.  69,  224  ; 
Q.  Curtius  ;  Diod.  xviii.  16,  18,  xix.  59 ;  Pint. 
Ater.  47,  Phoe.  25 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Eum.  4  ;  comp. 

AVTTFATBR,  A»f  A8TRI8,  ALEXANDER.)  [L.S.] 

C R  A TER US  ( Kpcmpot ),  a  brother  of  Antigonus 
Oonatas,  and  father  of  Alexander,  the  prince  of 
Corinth.  (Phlcgon,  de  Mirab.  82  ;  Justin,  Prolog. 
xrxvL)  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  diligent 
compiler  of  historical  documents  relative  to  the 
history  of  Attica.  He  made  a  collection  of  Attic 
inscriptions,  containing  decrees  of  the  people 
(^iy^urnArwv  avvaryury^)^  and  out  of  them  he  seems 
to  have  constructed  a  diplomatic  history  of  Athens, 
(Plut.  Aruteid.  32,  dm.  13.)  This  work  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Harpocration  and  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  the  latter  of  whom  ($.  v.  Huujpeuor) 
quotes  the  ninth  book  of  it.  (Comp.  Pollux,  viii. 
I *26*  ;  SchoL  ad  Aridopk.  Av.  1073,  Ran.  323.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  statements  contained  in 
these  and  other  passages,  the  work  of  Craterus, 
which  must  have  been  of  great  value,  is  lost. 
(  Niebuhr,  Kleme  Schri/I.  i.  p.  225,  note  39 ;  Rickh, 
Pref  to  his  Corp.  InscripL  i.  p.  ix.)  [L.  S.] 
CRATERUS  (KpoTipot),  a  Greek  physician, 
is  mentioned  in  Cicero's  Letters  {ad  AtL  zii. 


o  nn   «  meniioneu  in  v-icrni  s  L/e«er»  \w*  jiu.  xn.  i  ornuiwsi 

13,  1 4)  as  attending  the  daughter  of  Atticus,  Attica  |  bribe  the 
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thinks  may  hare  been  taken  from  some  comic  poet 
who  was  an  enemy  to  Crates.  There  is  much 
confusion  among  the  ancient  writers  abont  the 
number  and  titles  of  his  plays.  Suidas  has  made 
two  comic  poets  of  the  name,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  wrong.  Other  grammarians 
assign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectively. 
(Anon,  de  Com.  pp.  xxix,  xxxiv.)  The  result  of 
Meineke's  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  is,  that  fourteen  plays  are  ascribed  to 
Crates,  namely,  ft/rom,  AioVwros/Hpsecr,  Oijpfa, 
Owraupo'r,  Adfua,  Meroiaei,  *Opn9ts,  TlaiSuu, 
Ilf8i)To<,  'Prfro^ct,  lAfttoi,  TtfApoi,  +i\apyvpot,  of 
which  the  following  are  suspicious,  Aio'rvtrof, 
&*l<rav(>6si  M^Tot(roi,"Oprt0«s%  Ilto^Tcu.  +t\dpyvpos% 
thus  leaving  eight,  the  number  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy,  namely,  lMTortr, 
*Hp»«s,  0nplo,  Aifueu,  TlcuSiaL,  'PrKopff,  2o>iot, 
T6kuau  Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still 
extant.  There  are  also  seventeen  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  plays. 
The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  elegant,  and  sim- 
ple, with  very  few  peculiar  words  and  construc- 
tions. He  uses  a  very  rare  metrical  peculiarity, 
namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapaestic  tetra- 
meter. (Poll  vi.  53;  Athen.  iii.  p.  119,  c;  Mei- 
neke,  Frag.  Com.  Grate,  i.  pp.  58 — 66,  ii.  pp.  231 
—251  ;  Bergk,  Comment,  de  Rcliq.  Comm.  Att 
Antiq.  pp.  266—283.)  TP.  S.] 

CRATES  (KpoTijf),  of  Mallub  in  Cilicia,  the 
son  of  Timocrates,  is  said  by  Suidas  (*.  r.)  to  have 
been  a  Stoic  philosopher,  but  is  far  better  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Oreek 
grammarians.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Arista r- 
chus,  in  rivalry  with  whom  he  supported  the  tame 
of  the  Pergamcne  school  of  grammar  against 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  system  of  onwnaly  (irv 
uaXia)  against  that  of  analogy  (imXoyla).  He  is 
said  by  Varro  to  have  derived  his  grammatical 
system  from  a  certain  Chryaippus,  who  left  six 
books  *«pl  ri\s  &rwuaXias.  He  was  born  at  M al- 
ius in  Cilicia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergamus,  and  there  lived 
under  the  patronage  of  Eumenes  II.  and  Attalus 
II.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school 
of  grammar,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  B.  &, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  was 
sent  by  Attains  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. The  results  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time, 
as  may  be  observed  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Varro.  (Sue ton.  de  Ultutr.  Grammai.  2.)  An 
accident,  by  which  he  broke  a  leg,  gave  him  the 
leisure,  whtch  his  official  duties  might  otherwise 
have  interrupted,  for  holding  frequent  grammatical 
lectures  (axpodWs).  We  know  nothing  further 
of  the  life  of  Crates. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong 
distinction  was  made  between  eritieUm  and  gram- 
mar, the  latter  of  which  sciences  be  regarded  as 
quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the 
critic,  according  to  Crates,  was  to  investigate 
everything  which  could  throw  light  upon  litera- 
ture, either  from  within  or  from  without;  that  of 
the  grammarian  was  only  to  apply  the  rules  of 
language  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  particular 
pu**agcs,  aud  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the 
accentuation,  and  so  forth,  of  the  ancient  writers. 
From  this  part  of  his  system,  Crates  derived  the 


surname  of  Kptmcd* .  This  title  is  derived  h  km 
from  the  fact  that,  like  Aristarchns,CatetsntAt 
greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric  poemv.  imr  m 
labours  upon  which  he  was  also  surasmed'0^>r.i. 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  AiJptW  U&i  « 
'OoWtrtlat,  in  nine  books,  by  which  we  vt  pi* 
bably  to  understand,  not  a  recension  of  tat  He 
meric  poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  txwU  bit 
that  the  commentary  of  Crates  itself  to  inW 
into  nine  books. 

The  few  fragments  of  this  commentary, 
are  preserved  by  the  Scholiasts  and  oth»r  u>mt 
writers,  have  led  Wolf  to  express  ■  mymfaraer- 
able  opinion  of  Crates.    As  to  his  eaenditi.'ni.  * 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  far  inferior  to  Ant- 
tarchus  in  judgment,  but  it  is  equally  ceruua  tbt 
he  was  most  ingenious  in  conjectural  emrndit  «. 
Several  of  his  readings  are  to  this  day  pr*£->l 
by  the  best  scholars  to  those  of  ArUtsrdna.  At 
for  his  excursions  into  all  the  scientific  sod  ba- 
lneal questions  for  which  Homer  faraiibei  »n  scis- 
sion, it  was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  spina 
of  the  critic's  office,  that  he  should  undertake  ties, 
nor  do  the  results  of  his  inquiries  quite  oe*nt 
the  contempt   with  which  Wolf  treats  tsea. 
Among  the  ancients  themselves  he  enjoyed  im- 
putation little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  af  Ariav- 
chus.    The  school  which  he  founded  at  Pcfga&ai 
flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  wn*  the  wbjert 
of  a  work  by  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  entitled  «V  ri* 
Kpanfrtiov  alp4c***\ .    To  this  school  Wolf  tefci 
the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  which  sn 
tioned  byDionysius  of  HalicarnaMus  (*» '* 
W*pyaui\v(H$  *iVa£t,  ii.  p.  1 1 8,  5,  ed.  SfAnif  )> 
who  also  mentions  the  school  by  the  can*  d  *** 
in  HtfTydnov  ypa+juuxTucovt  (p.  1 12, 27). 
are  also  called  Kpanfreuiu    Among  the  cstaktw* 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  there  on  be  m  W 
that  we  ought  to  include  the  lists  of  tide*  (•* 
ypeupat)  of  dramas,  which  Athenaeus  (viii.  p. 
states  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Penpucas 

Besides  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wroxt  oa> 
mentaries  on  the  Thengony  of  Hesiod,  oa  Euripists 
on  Aristophanes,  and  probably  oa  other  aaatat 
authors,  a  work  on  the  Attic  dialect  (**sl  km** 
StaXe'rroi/),  and  works  on  geography,  natural  »*• 
tory,  and  agriculture,  of  all  which  only  a  fe*  faf 
ments  exist.  Some  scholars,  however,  taint,  det 
the  Crates  of  Pergamus,  whose  work  on  the 
ders  of  various  countries  is  quoted  by  Phaj 
N.  vii.  2)  and  Aelian  (H.  A.  xvii.  9).  »» » 
different  person.  The  fragment*  of  his  * 
are  collected  by  C.  F.  Wegener  (De  Awla  A*** 
LUt.  Artiumque  Foarfnee,  Havn.  1836, 8^}  Tw» 
is  also  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Oreek  AstWC 
(ii.  3,  Brunck  and  Jacob*)  upon  Choerihs,  T^j 
epigram  is  assigned  to  Crates  on  the  satrsriw  « 
iu  title,  tyetnrrof  y pawnor  litem.  BttttDiap1" 
Laertius  mentions  an  epigrammatic  poet  ot  t* 
name,  as  distinct  from  the  grammarian. 

(Suidas,  i.rr.  KpArejt%'Api<rrap\ot ,  lh% 
iv.  23;  Strabo,  pp.  3,  4,  30,  157,  4S9. 
676,  Ac;  Athen.  xi.  p.  497,  t;  Varro,  *  L  L  «■ 
64,  68,  ix.  1 ;  Sext.  Empir.  adr.  MeHL  i-  «■  1 
§  79,  c  12.  §  248 ;  SekoL  im  Horn,  pamm;  rV. 
H.  N.  iv.  12 ;  Wolf,  ProUg.  m  Horn.  IL;  Tte»*« 
Ueber  dan  Zeiialter  nmd  Vaterin*d  dn  //M  Pf 
19—64  ;  Lersch,  Die  SprwJ>fJ>u'<*<i>l*  drr  J***- 
u  pp.  67,  69—72,  H2,  iL  I48,  243;  Fsbric**- 
t7f«ee.  L  pp.  3 18,  509,  iii.  p.  558 ;  Chatae,  /*t 
HtlL  iii.  pp,  528,  529.)  IP  &J 
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CRATES. 

CRATES  (Kpirnt),  a  very  ancient  Greek  ma* 
lician,  the  disciple  of  Olympus  to  whom  some 
ascribed  the  composition  for  the  flute,  which  was 
called  re'pof  Uo\oKt<pa\ot,  and  which  was  more 
usually  attributed  to  Olympus  himself.  (Plut.de 
Mum.  7,  p.  1133,  e.)  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  him.  [P.S.J 

CRATES  (Kfdrrjj),  of  TaBSVS,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  is  exprcsslr  distinguished  bv  Diogenes 
Laertius  (iL  114,  117)  from  Crates  of  Athens, 
with  whom  he  has  been  often  confounded.  [A.S.] 
CRATES  (Kptr-p)  of  Tuxbbs  the  son  of  As- 
eondas,  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a 
scholar  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cynic  philo- 
sophers. He  flourished,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (tL  87),  in  b.c  328,  was  still  living  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  (A then, 
x.  p.  4*22,  c. ;  Diog.  Laert.  vi  90),  and  was  at 
Thebes  in  b.  c  307,  when  Demetrius  Phalereus 
withdrew  thither.  (Pint  Mor.  p.  69,  c) 

Crates  wan  one  of  the  most  singular  phaenomena 
of  a  time  which  abounded  in  all  soils  of  strange 
characters.  Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he 
renounced  it  all  and  bestowed  it  upon  bis  native 
city,  since  a  philosopher  had  no  need  of  money ; 
or,  according  to  another  account,  he  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  charge,  that  be 
should  deliver  it  to  his  sons  in  case  they  were 
simpletons  but  that,  if  they  became  philosophers 
be  should  distribute  it  among  the  poor.  Diogenes 
Inertias  has  preserved  a  number  of  curious  tales 
about  Crates,  which  prove  that  he  lived  and  died 
as  a  true  Cvnic,  disregarding  all  external  pleasures 
restricting  himself  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries 
and  retaining  in  every  situation  of  life  the  most 
perfect  mastery  over  his  desires  complete  equani- 
mity of  temper,  and  a  constant  flow  of  good  spirits. 
While  exercising  this  self-controul,  he  was  equally 
severe  against  the  vices  of  others;  the  female  w»x 
in  particular  was  severely  lashed  by  him ;  and  he 
received  the  surname  of  the  **  Door-opener,"  be- 
cause it  was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at 
Athens  and  rebuke  its  inmates.  In  spite  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  and  not- 
wjth  standing  hi*  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  he  in- 
spirv«l  Hippnrchia,  the  daughter  of  a  family  of  dis- 
tinction, with  such  an  ardent  affection  for  him, 
that  she  refused  many  wealthy  suitors  and  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  unless  her  parents  would 
give  their  consent  to  her  union  with  the  philoso- 
pher. Of  the  married  life  of  this  philosophic  cou- 
Diogenes  Laertius  relates  some  very  curious 
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Crates  wrote  a  book  of  letters  on  philosophical 
•objects  the  style  of  which  is  compared  by  Laer- 
tius (vL  98)  to  Plato's  ;  but  these  are  no  longer 
extant,  for  the  fourteen  letters  which  were  pub- 
lished from  a  Venetian  manuscript  under  the  name 
of  Crates  in  the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters 
(Venet.  1499,  4 to.),  and  the  thirty-eight  which 
have  been  published  from  the  same  manuscript  by 
Boieaonade  (Notiea  et  Egtrata  da  Manner,  de  la 
BibL  d*  /fos  vol.  xL  part  iL  Paris  1827)  and 
which  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Crates  are,  like 
the  greater  number  of  such  letters  the  composition 
of  later  rhetoricians  Crates  was  also  the  author 
of  tragedies  of  an  earnest  philosophical  character, 
which  are  praised  by  Laertius  and  likewise  of 
smaller  poems  which  seem  to  have  been 
UaiyrfOy  and  to  which  the  ♦oirrjj  lytulfuo* 


quoted  by  Athena* us  (iv.  p.  158,  b.)  perhaps  be- 
longed. Plutarch  wrote  a  detailed  biography  of 
Crates  which  unfortunately  is  lost.  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  85—93,  96—98;  Brunck,  Anal.  L  p.  186; 
Jacobs  Anth.  Grate.  L  p.  118;  Bruckcr,  Hi>(. 
Philosophy  L  p.  888 ;  Fabric  BibL  Grate  iiL  p. 
514.)  [A.  a) 

CRATES  (KpaVni)  of  Trallks,  an  orator  or 
rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Laert. 
iv.  23.)  Ruhnken  assigns  to  him  the  Koyoi 
irinTryopiKol  which  ApoUodorus  (ap.  Diog.  I.  c.) 
ascribes  to  the  Academic  philosopher,  Crates 
(Hut.  CriL  Orat.  Grace  in  Opute.  i.  p.  370.) 
Menagius  (Comm.  in  Diog.  I.  c)  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  Crates  is  mentioned  by  Lucian.  (Rhrt. 
PrateepL  9.)  The  person  there  spoken  of  is  Cri- 
tias  the  sculptor.  [P.  S.] 

CRATES.  1.  An  artist,  celebrated  for  making 
cups  with  carved  figures  upon  them.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  782,  b.) 

2.  A  famous  digger  of  channels  at  the  time  of 
Alexander.  (Diog.  Laert  iv. 23 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; 
Steph.  Bys.  a.  r.  'Aflfmr.)  [L.  U.] 

CRATESI'POLIS  (KpaTifffiwaKis),  wife  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talents  and  energy. 
On  the  murder  of  her  husband  at  Sicyon,  in  B.  c 
314  [see  p.  126,  a],  she  kept  together  his  forces 
with  whom  her  kindness  to  the  men  had  made 
her  extremely  popular,  and  when  the  Sicyonians 
hoping  for  an  easy  conquest  over  a  woman,  rose 
against  the  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  independent  government,  she  quelled  the  sedi- 
tion, and,  having  crucified  thirty  of  the  popular 
leaden,  held  the  town  firmly  in  subjection  for 
Ciissander.  [See  p.  620.]  In  B.  c  308,  however, 
she  was  induced  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  betray  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  to  him,  these  being  the  only 
places  except  Athens  yet  possessed  by  Caisander 
in  Greece.  Cratesipolis  was  at  Corinth  at  the 
time,  and,  as  her  troops  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  surrender,  she  introduced  a  body  of  Ptolemy's 
forces  into  the  town,  pretending  that  they  were  a 
reinforcement  which  she  had  sent  for  from  Sicyon. 
She  then  withdrew  to  Patrae  in  Achaia,  where 
she  was  living,  when,  in  the  following  year  (u.  c, 
307),  she  held  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  the  re- 
markable interview  to  which  each  party  was 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  other.  (Died.  xix. 
67,  xx.  37  ;  Potyaen.  viiL  58  ;  Pint  Demetrius^ 
9.)  [E.  E.] 

CRATESI'PPIDAS  (KparvcmtSas ),  a  La- 
cedaemonian, was  sent  out  as  admiral  after  the 
death  of  Mindarus  b.c.410,  and  took  the  com- 
mand at  Chios  of  the  fleet  which  bad  been  collect- 
ed by  Pasippidas  from  the  allies  He  effected, 
however,  little  or  nothing  during  his  term  of  office 
beyond  the  seizure  of  the  acropolis  at  Chios  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exiles  arid  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lysander.  (Xen.  HelL  i.  1.  §  32,5.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  xiiL  65,  70.)  [E.  E.] 

CRATEVAS  (KpoTftfav),  a  Greek  herbalist 
(^ifordftoi)  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  b.  a,  as  he  gave  the  name  Mtikridatia 
to  a  plant  in  honour  of  Mithridates.  (PUm.  H.  N. 
xxr.  26.)  He  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  and 
Dioscorides  and  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (De 
Simpiic.  Medicam.  Tnnpmim.  ac  Facult.  vi.  prooem. 
voL  xi.  pp.  795,  797  ;  Comment,  in  Ilippocr.  "De 
Sat.  Horn."  iL  6,  voL  xv.  p.  134  ;  De  Antid.  L  2, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  7),  among  the  eminent  writers  on 
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Materia  Medica.  Some  persons  hare  supposed 
that  Cratevas  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  cental* 
net  B.  c,  because  one  of  the  spurious  letters  that 
go  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr. 
Optra,  rol.  iii.  p.  790)  is  addressed  to  a  person  of 
that  name;  but  as  no  mention  of  the  contempo- 
rary of  Hippocrates  is  found  in  any  other  passage, 
these  spurious  letters  are  hardly  sufficient  to  prove 
bisexistence.  [W.  A.G.] 

CRATI'NUS  ( KpaerZvoi ),  Comic  poets.  1. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  Athenian  comic  poets 
of  the  old  comedy,  the  rise  and  complete  perfection 
of  which  he  witnessed  during  a  life  of  97  years. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  can  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  following  circum- 
stances:— In  the  year  424  B.  c,  Aristophanes 
exhibited  his  Knights,  in  which  he  described  Cra- 
tinus  as  a  drivelling  old  man,  wandering  about 
with  hi*  crown  withered,  and  so  utterly  neglected 
by  his  former  admirers  that  he  could  not  even 

Erocure  wherewithal  to  quench  the  thirst  of  which 
e  was  perishing.  (Equii.  531 — 534.)  This 
attack  roused  Cratinus  to  put  forth  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  in  the  play  entitled  nirrfvn  (the 
Flagon),  which  was  exhibited  the  next  year,  and 
with  which  he  carried  away  the  first  prize  above 
the  ConnuM  of  Ameipsias  and  the  Clomdi  of  Aris- 
tophanes. (Arg.  Nub.)  Now  Lucian  says  that 
the  Tlvtivn  wan  the  last  play  of  Cratinus,  and  that 
be  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.  (Macrob.  2.5.) 
Aristophanes  also,  in  the  Peace,  which  was  acted 
in  419  B.  c,  says  that  Cratinus  died  W  ol  Adxu- 
?t»  cr&oAor.  (Pox,  700,  701.)  A  doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  what  invasion  Aristophanes 
meant.  He  cannot  refer  to  any  of  the  great  in- 
vasions mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  suppose  some  irruption  of  a 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  into  Attica  at  the 
time  when  the  armistice,  which  was  made  shortly 
before  the  negotiations  for  the  fifty  years'  truce, 
was  broken,  (b.  c,  422.)  Now  Lucian  says  (I.  c) 
that  Cratinus  lived  97  years.  Thus  his  birth 
would  fall  in  B.  c.  519. 

If  we  may  trust  the  grammarians  and  chrono- 
grapbers,  Cratinus  did  not  begin  his  dramatic 
career  till  he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  According 
to  an  Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy  (p.  xxix),  he 
gained  his  first  victory  after  the  85th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  later  than  &  c  437,  and  when  be  was 
more  than  80  years  old.  This  date  is  suspicious  in 
itself,  and  is  falsified  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  example,  in  one  fragment  he  blames  the  tar- 
diness of  Pericles  in  completing  the  long  walls 
which  we  know  to  have  been  finished  in  b.  c  451, 
and  there  are  a  few  other  fragments  which  evi- 
dently belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  85th 
Olympiad.  Again,  Crates  the  comic  poet  acted  the 
plays  of  Cratinus  before  he  began  to  write  himself; 
but  Crates  began  to  write  in  a.  c  449 — 448.  We 
can  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
date  of  Eusebius  (Chron.  s.  a.  01.  81.  3;  Syncell. 
p.  339),  although  he  is  manifestly  wrong  in  join- 
ing the  name  of  Plato  with  that  of  Cratinus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  testimony,  Cratinus  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  B.  c.  454—453,  in  about  the  66th  year  of 
his  age. 

Of  his  personal  history  very  little  is  known. 
His  father's  name  was  Callimedcs,  and  he  himself 
was  taxiarch  of  the  4>i»M  Oiwjtj.  (Suid.  a.  re. 
Kinxrlvot,  'Evckw  SuKtWtpos.)  In  the  latter 
passage  he  is  charged  with  excessive  cowardice. 


Of  the  charges  which  Suidas  brings  ajainst  A* 
moral  character  of  Cratinus,  one  is  unsupportfd  by 
any  other  testimony,  though,  if  it  had  bea  true, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Aristophanes  woald  hsve  toa 
silent  upon  it  Probably  Suidas  was  milled  by* 
passage  of  Aristophanes  (Aekom.  849,  850)  wfco 
refers  to  another  Cratinus,  a  lyric  poet.  (Seatl 
L  c)  The  other  charge  which  Suidas  brings apisx 
Cratinus,  that  of  habitual  intemperance,  it  (at- 
tained by  many  passage*  of  A  riitophanw 
other  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  confession  of  Cn> 
tinus  himself,  who  appears  to  have  treated  tie 
subject  in  a  very  amusing  way,  especially  in  i» 
1 1  vrltrn.  (See  further  on  this  point  Memeke, 
Hut.  Cril.  Com.  Grace,  pp.  47—49.) 

Cratinus  exhibited  twenty-one  plays  ami  prod 
nine  victories  (Suid.  $.  v.;  Eudoc  p. 271 ;  Aots. 
de  Com.  p.  xxix),  and  that  wofufaftt,  sctordmg 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (EqinL  528) 

Cratinus  was  undoubtedly  tAe  poet  of  the  M 
comedy.  He  gave  it  iu  peculiar  character,  and  ke 
did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  see  its  dedis*. 
Before  his  yme  the  comic  poets  had  aimed  »t  littie 
beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of  their  audience:  it 
was  Cratinus  who  first  made  comedy  s  teni& 
weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  the  comic  poet  i 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  vice.  A» 
anonymous  ancient  writer  says,  that  to  the  pbun? 
in  comedy  Cratinus  added  the  useful,  by  arcotis! 
evil-doers  and  punishing  them  with  comedy  » 
with  a  public  scourge.  (Anon,  ie  Com.  pxxri-) 
He  did  not  even,  like  Aristophanes,  in  such  attack* 
unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  as  an  ancient  wntef 
says,  he  hurled  his  reproaches  in  the  plainest  fcff 
at  the  bare  heads  of  the  offender*.  (Platonin,  * 
Com.  p.  xxvii. ;  Christodor.  Ecphrxuit,  v.  Ji"  i 
Pcrsius,  Sat.  i.  123.)  Still,  like  Arirtop&ie" 
with  respect  to  Sophocles,  he  sometimes  bestov^ 
the  highest  praise,  as  upon  Cimon.  (Plot-  0* 
10.)  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  objrf 
of  his  most  persevering  and  vehement  abuse. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  what  is  known  of  & 
circumstances  under  which  Cratinus  and  bis  fol- 
lowers were  permitted  to  assume  this  licem*  & 
attacking  institutions  and  individuals  openly  i» 
by  name.    It  evidently  arose  out  of  the  dose  c» 
nexion  which  exists  in  nature  between  mirth  oi 
satire.    While  looking  for  subjects  which  could 
put  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view,  the  poet  natsr^-T 
fell  upon  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  country*! 
The  free  constitution  of  Athens  inspired  him  «*>> 
courage  to  attack  the  offenders,  and  secured 
him  protection  from  their  resentment.  Andr 
cordingly  we  find,  that  the  political  frredosi 
Athens  and  this  license  of  her  comic  poeti  r* 
and  fell  together.     Nay,  if  we  are  to  hebe" 
Cicero,  the  law  itself  granted  them  impunity. 
Repub.  iv.  10  :  u  apud  quos  [Qraeeot]  fuit  en* 
lege  concessura,  ut  quod  vellct  comoedis  d*  ^ 
vellet  nominatim  dice  ret.*1)  The  same  thing  » 
ed,  though  not  so  distinctly,  by  Themistiu*.  [Or*. 
viii.  p.  1 1 0,  b.)  This  flourishing  period  Luted  fr» 
the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  power  <&r 
the  Persian  war  down  to  the  end  of  the  ft*- 
ponnesian  war,  or  perhaps  a  few  years  Inter 
B.  c.  460 — 393).    The  exercise  of  this  \k*x*< 
however,  was  not  altogether  unopposed.  In 
dition  to  what  could  be  done  personally  by  »* 
men  as  Cleon  and  Alcibiadcs,  the  law  iurlf  in- 
terfered on  more  titan   one  occasion.    In  ®? 
archonship  of  Morychides  (b.  c.  440-439), » 
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vat  made  prohibiting  the  comic  poet*  from  holding  I 
i  living  person  np  to  ridicule  by  bringing  him  on 
the  rtage  bj  name  (<tf<p«Tua  jov  n$  tewntphtTv 
orvucurrL,  SchoL  Arist.  Aeham.  67  ;  Meineke, 
Hid.  CriL  p.  40).    This  law  remained  in  force  for 
the  two  following  years,  and  was  annulled  in  the 
archonship  of  Euthymenes.  (b.  c  437—  136.) 
Another  restriction,  which  probably  belongs  to 
about  the  same  time,  was  the  law  that  no  Areopa- 
gite  should  write  comedies.   (Plot  Bell,  an  Pac. 
pnat.  Atk.  p.  348,  c)    From  B.  c.  436  the  old 
comedy  flourished  in  iu  highest  rigour,  till  a 
•fries  of  attacks  was  made  upon  it  by  a  certain 
Syrseosius,  who  is  suspected,  with  great  proba- 
bility, of  baring  been  suborned  by  Alcibiades. 
Thii  Syraco&ius  carried  a  law,  pri  Kwpufltl<r9<u 
inpairri  tu*o,  probably  about  a.  c.  416 — 415, 
which  did  not,  however,  remain  in  force  long. 
(SchoL  Arist  A  v.  1297.)    A  similar  law  is  said 
to  hare  been  carried  by  Antimachus,  but  this  is 
perhaps  a  mistake.   (Schol.  Arist.  Ackarn.  1149; 
Meineke,  p.  41.)    That  the  brief  aristocratical 
revolution  of  411  b.  c  affected  the  liberty  of 
comedy  can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  we  have 
no  express  testimony.     If  it  declined  then,  we 
hare  clear  eridence  of  its  revival  with  the  re- 
storation of  democracy  in  the  Fmgt  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  the  Oeopkom  of  Plato,  (a.  c  405.) 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  during  the  rule  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  the  liberty  of  comedy  was  restrain- 
ed, not  only  by  the  loss  of  political  liberty,  but  by 
the  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  war,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  choruses  could  not  be  main- 
tained with  their  ancient  splendour,  ^^e  erenfind  I 
a  play  of  Cratinus  without  Chorus  or  Parabasis, 
namely,  the  'OSuowstr,  but  this  was  during  the 
85th  Olympiad,  when  the  above-mentioned  law  was 
in  force.    The  old  comedy,  having  thus  declined, 
was  at  length  brought  to  an  end  by  the  attacks  of 
the  dithyrambic  poet  Cinesias,  and  of  Agyrrhius, 
and  wa*  succeeded  by  the  Middle  Comedy  (about 
jlc  393 — 392 ;  Meineke,  pp.  42, 43). 

Besides  what  Cratinus  did  to  give  a  new  cha- 
racter and  power  to  comedy,  he  is  said  to  hare 
made  changes  in  its  outward  form,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  better  order,  especially  by  fixing  the  nnm* 
her  of  actors,  which  had  before  been  indefinite,  at 
three.  (Anon.  de  Com,  p.  xxxii.)  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  Aristotle  says,  that  no  one  knew 
who  made  this  and  other  such  changes.    (Pott,  r. 

The  character  of  Cratinus  as  a  poet  rests  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  we  hare  no 
complete  play  of  his  extant.  These  testimonies  arc 
most  decided  in  placing  him  in  the  rery  first  rank 
of  comic  poets.    By  one  writer  he  is  compared  to 
Aeschylus.  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxix.)    There  is  a 
fragment  of  bis  own,  which  evidently  is  no  rain 
boost,  but  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  he 
wai  held  by  his  contemporaries.  (Schol.  Arist 
J-kptii.  526.)    Amongst  several  allusions  to  him 
in  Aristophanes,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  pas 
rage  in  the  KnighU  referred  to  above,  where  he 
likens  Cratinus  to  a  rapid  torrent,  carrying  every- 
thing; before  it,  and  says  that  for  his  many  ricto- 
riea  be  deterred  to  drink  in  the  Prytaneium,  and 
to  sit  anointed  an  a  spectator  of  the  Dionysia. 
Hut,  after  all,  his  highest  praise  is  in  the  fact,  that 
be  appeared  at  the  Dionysia  of  the  following  year, 
riot  as  a  spectator,  but  as  a  competitor,  and  carried 
off  the  prize  above  Aristophanes  himself.  His 
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style  seems  to  hare  been  somewhat  grandiloquent, 
and  full  of  tirpes,  and  altogether  of  a  lyric  cast. 
He  was  very  bold  in  inventing  new  words,  and 
in  changing  the  meaning  of  old  ones.  His  cho- 
ruses especially  were  greatly  admired,  and  were 
for  a  time  the  favourite  songs  at  banquets.  (Aris- 
tophanes, L  c)  It  was  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
dithyrambic  character  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened  to  Aeschylus,  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  the 
same  reason  that  Aristophanes  called  him  ravpo- 
<p*yo*  (Ham.  357 ;  comp.  Etym.  Mag.  p.  747,  50 ; 
Apollon.  Lex.  Horn.  p.  156,  20.)  His  metres 
seem  to  hare  partaken  of  the  same  lofty  character. 
He  sometimes  used  the  epic  verse.  The  w  C rn ti- 
nea n  metre**  of  the  grammarians,  however,  was 
in  use  before  his  time.  [Toltnuk.]  In  the  in- 
rention  of  his  plots  he  was  most  ingenious  and 
felicitous,  but  his  impetuous  and  exuberant  fancy 
was  apt  to  derange  them  in  the  progress  of  the 
play.  ( Platonius,  p.  xxriL) 

Among  the  poets  who  imitated  him  more  or  less 
the  ancient  writers  enumerate  Eupolis,  Aristo- 
phanes, Crates,  Telecleides,  Stratus,  and  others. 
The  only  poets  whom  he  himself  is  known  to  have 
imitated  are  Homer  and  Archilochus.  (Platonius, 
I.e.;  Bergk,  p.  156.)  His  most  formidable  rival 
was  Aristophanes.  (See,  besides  numerous  pas- 
sages of  Aristophanes  and  the  Scholia  on  him, 
Schol.  Plat.  p.  330.)  Among  his  enemies  Aristo- 
phanes mentions  oi  -refJ  KoAA/or  (L  c).  What 
Call  las  he  means  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  is  Callias  the  son  of  Hippo* 
nicus. 

There  is  much  confusion  among  the  ancient 
writers  in  quoting  from  his  dramas.  Meineke 
has  shewn  that  the  following  plays  are  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  :— rAoviro-,  Bpdawv,  "Hpwt's, 
'lX/dlcf,  Kp^atreu,  Y-j<*><o>«aTa,  'AXXorptoyvtiuoy§s . 
These  being  deducted,  there  still  remain  thirty 
titles,  some  of  which,  however,  certainly  belong  to 
the  younger  Cratinus.  After  all  deductions,  there 
remain  twenty-four  titles,  namely,  'ApxiAoxo*, 
Bovko'Aoi,  ArjAiefSfv,  AiScuncoAuu,  ApaT-rf8«*, 
*Eftwnrpd/i«roi  or  'Ibaioi^  LuytlZai,  BpatTcu,  KAto- 
fovAirai,  Aajrwrcr,  MaA0a«ot,  Ntfteoij,  Hifiou, 
'OSixrcTflj,  nayorrcu,  rfoAata,  llAovTot,  Tltrrirrf, 
Sdrvpot,  2«plo>ioi,  Tf>o<pdytos,  X*uia£6ntvoi,  Xtf- 
fxuvts,  rripcu.  The  difference  between  this  list  and 
the  statement  of  the  grammarians,  who  gire  to 
Cratinus  only  twenty-one  plays,  may  be  reconciled 
on  the  supposition  that  some  of  these  plays  had 
been  lost  when  the  grammarians  wrote,  as,  for 
example,  the  Zdwpoi  and  Xsi/ut^dVcoi,  which  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Didascalia  of  the  KnighU 
and  Acharman*. 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Cratinus,  the 
date  of  which  is  known  with  certainty : — 
b.  c 

About  448.  *ApxiA°x««. 

In  425.  X*tuaf6uttm^  2nd  price.  Aristophanes 
was  first,  with  the  A charnians. 

424.  Idrvpot,  2nd  prize.  Aristophanes  was 
first,  with  the  KnighU. 

423.  llirrhnf,  1st  prixe. 

2nd.  Ameipsias,  KoWor. 
3rd.  Aristoph.  Nc^cAot. 
The  chief  ancient  commentators  on  Cratinus 
were  Asclepiades,  Didymus,  Callistratus,  Euphro- 
nius,  Symrnachus,  Aristarchus,  and  the  Scholiast*. 
(Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grate  L  pp.  43 — 58,  ii. 
pp.  18—232  ;  Bergk,  Comment,  de  lidiq.  Com.  AiL 
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AM.,  the  first  part  of  which  is  upon  Cratinus 

«,,,.) 

Cratinus  the  younger,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Plato  the  philosopher  (Diog.  bsert.  iii.  28)  and  of 
Corydus  (A then-  vi  p.  241,  c),  and  therefore  flou- 
rished daring  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  a.  tx, 
and  aa  late  a*  324  B.  c  (Clinton,  FotL  IfelL  ii. 
p.  xliii.)  Perhaps  he  eren  lived  down  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (Athen.  zi  p.  469,  c, 
compared  with  vi.  p.  242,  a.),  bat  this  is  improba- 
ble. The  following  play*  arc  ascribed  to  him: — 
r(7a»^r*i,  eTjpflyiOTji,  'OpfdXtl  (doubtful),  TwoSV 
Xtneuos,  X«(pwv;  in  addition  to  which,  it  ii  proba- 
ble that  tome  of  the  plays  which  an*  ascribed  to 
the  elder  Cratinus  belong  to  the  younger. 

(Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grate.  i.  pp.  411—414, 
iii.  pp.  374-379.)  [P.  S.] 

CR  ATTN  US,  the  grammarian.  [Hamlkidks, 
No.  1.] 

CRATI'NUS,u  legal  professor  at  Constantinople 
and  comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  who  was  charged 
by  Justinian,  in  a.  d.  530,  to  compile  the  Digest 
along  with  Tribonian,  the  head  «f  the  commission, 
the  professor  Theophilas  of  Constantinople,  Doro- 
theus  and  Anatolius,  professors  at  Berytus,  and 
twelve  patroni  causarum,  of  whom  Stephanos  is 
the  best  known.  The  commissioners  completed 
their  task  in  three  years.  Cratinus  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  further  employed  in  the  other 
compilations  of  Justinian.  The  commission  is  re- 
cited in  the  second  preface  to  the  Digest  (Const. 
Tenia,  §  9),  and  Cratinus  is  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
fessors to  whom  the  constirntio  Outturn  (so  called 
from  its  initial  word),  establishing  the  new  system 
of  legal  education,  is  addressed.        [J.  T.  O.] 

C  RAT  I 'N  US,  a  painter  at  Athens,  whose  works 
in  the  Pompeion,  the  hall  containing  all  things  used 
in  processions  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  JV. 
xxxv.  40.      33,  43).  [L.  U.J 

CRATIPPUS  (KpdYflrw).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
torian and  contemporary  of  Thucydidcs,  whose 
work  he  completed — rd  wapa\ne^8irra  ihr*  cairov 
truwerywydr  ytypaQt*.  (Dionya  Jud.  de  Tkucyd. 
16.)  The  expression  of  Dionyaiua  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  Cratippus  was  not  only  a 
continuation  of  the  unfinished  history  of  Thucy- 
didcs, but  that  he  also  gave  an  account  ef  every- 
thing that  was  omitted  in  the  work  of  Thucydides. 
The  period  to  which  Cratippus  appears  to  have 
carried  his  history,  is  pointed  out  by  Plutarch  (de 
Glor.  Alien.  1)  to  have  been  the  time  of  Conon. 
(Comp.  Marcellin.  VU.  Tkucyd.  §  33;  Plut.  VU. 
X  Orai.  p.  834.) 

2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilcne,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero.  The 
latter,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  intimate 
friendship,  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
for  he  declares  him  to  be  the  roost  distinguished 
among  the  Peripatetics  that  he  had  known  {de  Off. 
iii  2),  and  thinks  him  at  least  equal  to  the  greatest 
men  of  his  school  (De  Diri*.  i.  3.)  Cratippus 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  rouse 
him  by  philosophical  arguments.  (Plut.  Pomp. 
75 ;  comp.  Aelian,  V.  H.  viu  21.)  Several  emi- 
nent Romans,  such  as  M.  Marccllus  and  Cicero 
himself,  received  instruction  from  him,  and  in  B.  c. 
44  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  at  Athens,  and 
was  tenderly  attached  to  him.  (Cic  Brut  31,  ad 
Fam.  xii.  16,  xvi.  21,  de  Off.  L  1,  ii.  2,  7.)  Young 


Cicero  seems  also  to  have  visited  Asia  in  his  com- 
pany. (Ad  Fam.  xii.  16.)  When  Caesar  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  republic,  Cicero  obtained 
from  him  the  Roman  franchise  for  Cratippus,  and 
also  induced  the  council  of  the  Areiopagu*  at 
Athens  to  invite  the  philosopher  to  remain  in  that 
city  as  one  of  her  chief  ornaments,  and  to  continue 
his  instructions  in  philosophy.  (Plut.  dc.  24.) 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Urutus,  while  staying 
at  Athens,  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Cratippus. 
(Plut.  Brut.  24.)  Notwithstanding  the  high 
opinion  which  Cicero  entertained  of  the  knowledge 
and  talent  of  Cratippus,  we  do  not  hear  that  he 
wrote  on  any  philosophical  subject,  and  the  only 
allusions  we  have  to  his  tenets,  refer  to  his 
opinions  on  divination,  on  which  he  seems  to  have 
written  a  work.  Cicero  states  that  Cratippus  be- 
lieved in  dreams  and  supernatural  inspiration 
(/hror),  but  that  he  rejected  all  other  kinds  ot 
divination.  (De  Divio.  i.  3,  32,  50,  70,  71,  ii. 
48,  52 ;  TertulL  de  Anim.  46.)  [L.  &] 

CRATOR  (KpaTftip),  a  freedman  of  M.  Aure- 
lius  Verus  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  from  its  foun- 
dation to  the  death  of  Verus,  in  which  the  names 
of  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  were  given. 
(Theophil,  ad  Antolyc.  iii.  extr.) 

CRATOS  (  Kpdror  X  the  personification  of 
strength,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge. 
(He*.  Theog.  385;  AeschyL  Prom,  init.;  Apollod. 
L  2.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CRA'TYLUS  (Kpdrvkn),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
and  an  elder  contemporary  of  Plato.  He  professed 
the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus  and  made  Plato  ac- 
quainted with  them.  (Aristot.  Meiaphyt.  L  6; 
Appul.  de  Dot/mat  Plat.  p.  2,  ed.  Elm.;  Olympiad. 
VU.  Plat.  p.  79,  ed.  Fischer.)  The  time  at  which 
Plato  was  instructed  by  Cratylus  is  stated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  6)  to  have  been  after  the 
death  of  Socrates;  but  there  are  several  circum- 
stances which  prove  that  Plato  must  have  Wn 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  K.  F.  Hermann  has  pointed  out 
that  it  must  have  been  in  his  youth  that  Plato  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  that  philosophy.  One 
among  the  dialogues  of  Plato  is  named  after  his 
master,  Cratylus  who  is  the  principal  speaker  in  it, 
and  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  things  have  recei  ved 
their  names  according  to  certain  laws  of  nature 
(^eW),  and  that  consequently  words  correspond  to 
the  things  which  they  designate.  Hermogenea,  the 
Eleatic,  who  had  likewise  been  a  teacher  of  Plato, 
asserts  on  the  other  hand,  that  nature  has  nothing 
to  do  with  giving  things  their  suitable  names  but 
that  words  arc  applied  to  certain  things  by  the  mere 
mutual  consent  (Secret)  of  men.  Some  critics  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Cratylus  introduced  by  Plato  in  his 
dialogue  is  a  different  person  from  the  Cratylus  who 
taught  Pluto  the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus  but  the 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion  do 
not  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  (Stollbaum,  de  Cru'^/o 
Platonic®,  p.  1 8,  etc ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Spetem  der 
Plat.  Philoe.  i.  pp.  46,  106,  492,  ice  ;  Lersch, 
SpracApkilot.  der  Alien,  i.  p.  29,  &c)      [L.  S.] 

CREMUTIUS  CORDUS.  [Conncs.] 

CREON  (Kp^).  I-  A  mythical  king  of  Co- 
rinth, a  son  of  Lycaethus  (Hygin.  Fab.  25,  call* 
him  a  son  of  Menoecus  and  thus  confounds  him 
with  Creon  of  Thebes.)  His  daughter,  Glauce, 
married  Jason,  and  Medeio,  who  found  herself 
forsaken,  took  vengeance  by  sending  Glauce  a 
garment  which  destroyed  her  by  fire  when  she  put 
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H  on.  (Apollod.  i  9.  §  28 ;  SchoL  ad  Eunp. 
Med.  20.)  According  to  Hyginus  (/.  c)  Medeia's 
present  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  Creon  perished 
with  his  daughter,  who  is  there  called  Crrusa. 
(Comp.  Died,  iv.  54.) 

2.  A  son  of  Menoecus,  and  king  of  Thebes. 
After  the  death  of  Lain*,  Creon  gave  the  kingdom  i 
to  Oedipuis  who  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  Sphinx ;  bat  after  Oedipus  had  laid  down  the 
government,  Creon  resumed  it.  Hi*  tyrannical 
rood  act  towards  the  Argives,  and  especially  to- 
ward* Antigone,  it  well  known  from  die  Oedipus 
and  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Creon  had  a  son, 
H.iemon,  and  two  daughters,  Henkxhe  and  Pyrrha. 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  8,  7.  $  1 ;  Pans.  iz.  10.  $  3.) 
A  third  mvthical  Creon  is  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lodoras.  (iL  7.  $  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CREON  (fc>»W),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  un- 
certain date,  who  is  mentioned  in  three  passages 
of  Suidas  {$.  ee.  i^KtxaplvKruxivos,  fiSapiar,  and 
Cart kloKioy)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric 
( ^nroputd),  of  which  the  first  book  is  quoted,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  [L.S] 

CREO'PHYLUS  ( Kf>«»?iA©j ).  1.  One  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets  of  Greece,  whom  tradition  placed 
in  direct  connexion  with  Homer,  as  he  is  called  his 
friend  or  even  his  son-in-law.  (Plat,  de  Rep.  x.  p. 
600,  b ;  CaUim.  Eptpram.  6 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  638, 
Ac  ;  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  L  2 ;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  IL  iL  730 ;  Suidas,  $.  v.)  Creophylus  is 
amid  to  have  received  Homer  into  his  house,  and 
to  hare  been  a  native  of  Chios,  though  other  ac- 
counts describe  him  as  a  native  of  Santos  or  los. 
The  epic  poem  Oi'xoAia  or  OixaAJas  iXmatx,  which 
is  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  said,  in  some  traditions, 
to  have  received  from  Homer  as  a  present  or  as.  a 
dowry  with  his  wife.  ( Proclus,  ap.  JJephaett.  p. 
466,  ed.  GaUford;  Scbol.  ad  Plat.  p.  421,  ed. 
B«-kker;  Suidas,  c  v.)  Tradition  thus  seems  to 
point  to  Creophylus  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Homeridae,  and  as  the  first  link  connecting  Homer 
himself  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems ;  for  he  preserved  and  taught  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  handed  them  down  to  his  I 
descendants,  from  whom  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  received  them.  (PluL 
Lye.  4 ;  Heracleid.  Pont.  PoliL  Fragm.  2 ;  Iam- 
bi ich.  ViL  Pyikag.  iL  9 1  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  His 
ptem  0('xaA.ta  contained  the  contest  which  Hera- 
cles, for  the  sake  of  loir,  undertook  with  Eurytus, 
and  the  final  capture  of  Oechalia.  This  poem, 
from  which  Panyasis  is  said  to  have  copied  (Clem. 
Alex.  Slrom.  iv.  p.  266),  is  often  referred  to,  both 
with  and  without  its  author's  name,  but  we  pos- 
wss  only  a  few  statements  derived  from  it.  (Phot. 
U*.  p.  177,  ed.  Porson  ;  Tsetx.  CkiL  xiiL  659 ; 
Cramer,  Anted.  iL  p.  327 ;  Schol.  ad  Soph,  Track. 
266  ;  Bekker,  J  need.  p.  728.)  Pausanias  (iv.  2 
§  3)  mentions  a  poem  'HpcwAcfa  by  Creophylus, 
but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  different  name  for  the 
OixaAk.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Evrip.  Med.  276.) 
The  Heracleia  which  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius 
Khodiua  (L  1357)  ascribes  to  Cinaethon,  it  like- 
wise supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mistake,  and  to 
aJlude  to  the  O.'xoAfo  of  Creophylus.  (Welcker, 
Dmr  Epitck.  Cycdus,  p.  219,  Ac;  Wiillner,  De 
C%*L  Epic  p.  52,  Ac  ;  K.  W.  Muller,  De  CycL 
Grate.  Epic.  p.  62,  tec.) 

*J.  The  author  of  Annals  of  Ephesus  (&poi 
H<p*<rie*>),  to  which  Athenaeus  (viiL  p.  361) 
refers.  [L.  S.] 


CREPEREIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  eques- 
trian family,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  strict 
discipline  of  its  members,  but  of  which  otherwise 
only  very  little  is  known.  Among  the  judges  in 
the  case  of  Verres,  one  M.  Crepereius  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (m  Verr.  L  10),  and  it  is  added,  that  as 
I  be  was  tribunus  millions  dtsv/natus,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  after  the 
1st  of  January  of  &  &  69. 

There  are  several  coins  on  which  we  read  the 
name  Q.  Creprreiut  M.  F.  Roau^  and  from  the 
representations  of  Venus  and  Neptune  which  ap- 
pear on  those  coins,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  this 
person  had  some  connexion  with  Corinth,  perhaps 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar,  since  those  divi- 
nities were  the  principal  gods  of  Corinth.  (Haver- 
camp,  in  MorelL  Tketaur.  Numism.  p.  145,  Ace) 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  we  meet  with  one  Crepereius 
Gallus,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  who  perished  in 
the  ship  by  means  of  which  Agrippina  was  to  be 
destroyed.    (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CREPEREIUS  CALPURNIA'NUS  (KprW- 
pyot  Ka\icovpviav6t)i  a  native  of  Pompeiopoliit,  is 
mentioned  by  Lucian  (Quom,  Hist,  contcrib.  15) 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthian*,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.J 

CRES  (M*X  »  »°n  of  Zeus  by  a  nymph  of 
mount  Ida,  from  whom  the  island  of  Crete  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  By*, 
s.v.  KfifTw;  Paus.  viii.  53.  $  3.)  According  to 
Diodorus  (v.  64),  Cres  was  an  Eteocretan,  that  is, 
a  Cretan  autochthon.  [L.  S.] 

CRESCENS,  a  Cynic  of  Megalopolis,  (probably 
the  city  in  Arcadia,  though  some  believe  that 
Rome  is  meant  by  that  appellation,)  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
contemporary  with  Justin  Martyr.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  speak  of  his  character  as  perfectly  in- 
famous. By  Tatian  (Or.  adv.  Grate,  p.  157,  Ac.) 
he  is  accused  of  the  roost  flagrant  enormities,  and 
is  described  as  a  person  who  was  not  prevented  by 
his  cynical  profession  from  being  **  wholly  enslaved 
to  the  love  of  money.**  He  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians with  great  acrimony,  calling  them  Atheists  ; 
but  his  charges  were  refuted  by  Justin,  who  tells 
us,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  refutation,  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  Crescens  should  plot  his  death. 
But  whether  he  was  really  the  cause  of  Justin's 
martyrdom  or  not  is  uncertain  ;  for,  although  he  ia 
accused  of  this  crime  by  Eusebius,  yet  the  charge 
is  only  made  to  rest  on  a  statement  of  Tatian, 
which  however  merely  is,  that  **  be  who  advised 
others  to  despise  death,  was  himself  so  much  in 
dread  of  death,  that  he  plotted  death  for  Justin 
as  a  very  great  evil,**  without  a  word  as  to  the 
success  of  his  intrigues.  (Justin,  Apolog.  iL ; 
Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  16;  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  i. 
p.  1131.)  [G.  E.  L.C.] 

CRESCO'NIUS.  [Corjppus.] 
CRESILAS  (K^fffUoi),  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
a  contemporary  of  Phidias  and  Polydetus.  Pliny 
(//.  N.  xxxiv.  19),  in  narrating  a  competition  of 
five  most  distinguished  artists,  and  among  them 
Phidias  and  Polydetus,  as  to  who  should  make 
the  best  Amazon  for  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  men- 
tions Cresilaa  as  the  one  who  obtained  the  third 
prize.  But  as  this  is  an  uncommon  name,  it  has 
been  changed  by  modern  editors  into  QetiUu  or 
Qetilatu;  and  in  the  same  chapter  (§  15) an  artist, 
"Desilaus,"  whose  wounded  Amazon  was  n  cele- 
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brated  statue,  has  aU<>  had  his  name  changed  into 
Ctesilaus,  and  consequently  the  beautiful  statues  of  a 
wounded  Amazon  in  the  Capitol  and  the  Louvre  are 
considered  as  an  imitation  of  the  work  at  Epbesus. 
Now  this  is  quite  as  unfounded  a  supposition  as 
the  one  already  rejected  by  Winckelmann,  by  which 
the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Capitol  was  considered 
to  represent  another  celebrated  statue  of  Ctesilaus, 
who  wrought  M  vulneratum  deficientem,  in  quo 
possit  intclligi,  quantum  restet  animae and  it  is 
the  more  improbable,  because  Pliny  enumerates  the 
sculptors  in  an  alphabetic  order,  and  begins  the 
letter  D  by  Desilaus.  But  there  are  no  good  rea- 
sons for  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ctesilaus. 
At  some  of  the  late  excavations  at  Athens,  there 
was  discovered  in  the  wall  of  a  cistern,  before  the 
western  frontside  of  the  Parthenon,  the  following 
inscription,  which  is  doubtless  the  identical  base- 
ment of  the  expiring  warrior : — 

HEPMOATK02 

AIEITPE40T2 

AnAPXEN. 

KPE2IAA2 

EUOEIEN. 

By  this  we  learn,  that  the  rival  of  Phidias  was 
called  Cresilas,  as  two  manuscripts  of  Pliny  exhi- 
bit, and  that  the  statue  praised  by  Pliny  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Pausanias(L  23.  §2)  describes 
at  great  length.  It  was  an  excellent  work  of 
bronze,  placed  in  the  eastern  portico  within  the 
Propylaea,  and  dedicated  by  Hermolycus  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  Diitrephes,  who  fell  pierced 
with  arrows,  a.  c.  413,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Thracians,  near  Mycalessos  in  Jlocotia.  (Thuc 
rii.  29,  30.)  Besides  these  two  celebrated  works, 
Cresilas  executed  a  statue  of  Pericles  the  Olym- 
pian, from  which,  perhaps,  the  bust  in  the  Va- 
tican is  a  copy.  (Ross,  KututblaO,  1840,  No. 
12  and  38.)  [L.  U.] 

CRES1US  (K/nf<nor),  a  surname  of  Dionysus 
at  Argos,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  Ariadne 
was  said  to  be  buried.  (Paus.  ii.  23.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRESPHONTES  (K(m^mi»),  a  Heraclcid, 
a  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  obtained  Messenia  for  his 
share.  But  during  an  insurrection  of  the  Messe- 
nian  nobles,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain. 
A  third  son,  Aepytus,  was  induced  by  his  mother, 
Merope,  to  avenge  his  father.  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  $  4, 
&c. ;  Pans,  ii.  18.  $  6,  iv.  3.  §  3,  31.  $  9,  viii.  5. 
$  4;  corap.  Aepyti's.)  [L.  S.] 

CRETE  (Kfifrnj),  a  daughter  of  Asterion,  and 
wife  of  Minos.  According  to  others,  she  was  the 
mother  of  Pasiphae  by  Helios.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §2; 
Diod.  iv.  60.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  3.  §  1  ; 
Diod.  iii.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

CRETEUS  or  CATREUS  (Kpnrv&s),  a  son  of 
Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  king  of  Crete. 
He  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  on  account  of  his 
tragic  death  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  Althe- 
menes.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2,  iii.  1.  %  2;  Diod.  iv. 
59  ;  Paus.  viiL  53.  §  2 ;  Althxmbnbs.)  [L.  S.] 

CRETHEUS  (Kpn0«Ji),  *  *°n  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  was  married  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
Salmoneus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeson,  Pheres,  Amythaon,  and  Hippolyte.  He  is 
called  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Iolcus.  (Horn. 
Od.  xi  236, 258 ;  Apollod.  L  9.  §  1 1 ;  comp.  Paus. 
viii.  25.  §  5.)  According  to  another  tradition, 
Crethe us  was  married  to  Demodice  or  Biadice, 
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who  loved  Pbrixus,  and  as  her  love  was  rejected 
by  the  latter,  she  calumniously  accused  him  to 
Cretheus  of  having  been  guilty  of  improper  con- 
duct (Hygin.  PotL  AiL  ii.  20;  Phrixuk.)  [L.S.] 

CRETHON  (Mffwr),  a  son  of  Diocles  and  bro- 
ther of  Orsilochus  of  Phere,  was  slain  by  Aeneias 
in  the  Trojan  war.  (Horn.  IL  v.  542  ;  Paus.  iv. 
30.  §  2.)  [L.  $.] 

CRE'TICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellus,  consul,  b.  c.  69,  and  of  several  of  the  Mo- 

telli.  [MlTKLLUS.] 

CRE'TICUS  SILA'NUS.  [Sii.anu*.] 
CREU'SA  (KosWo).  1.  A  daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus  and  Ge.  She  was  a  Naid,  and  became  by 
Peneius  the  mother  of  Hrpseus,  king  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  of  Stilbe.  (Pind.  Pyth.  ix.  30;  Diod.  iv. 
69.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and  Praxithea, 
was  married  to  Xutbus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  $  3, 
iii  15.  §  1  ;  Paus.  vii.  1.  §  1.)  She  is  also  said 
to  have  been  beloved  by  Apollo  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  4), 
and  Ion  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo,  as  in  the 
**  Ion  "  of  Euripides. 

3.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecabe,  and  the 
wife  of  Aeneias,  who  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Ascanius  and  lulus.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5.)  Co- 
non  (NarraL  41)  calls  her  the  mother  of  Anius 
by  Apollo.  When  Aeneias  fled  from  Troy,  she 
followed  him  ;  but  she  was  unable  to  discover  his 
traces,  and  disappeared.  Aeneias  then  returned  to 
seek  her.  She  then  appeared  to  him  as  a  shade, 
consoled  him,  revealed  to  him  his  future  fate,  and 
informed  him  that  she  was  kept  back  by  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  was  obliped  to  let  him  de- 
part alone.  (Virg.  An.  ii.  725,  738,  752,  769, 
775,  Ac)  In  the  Leech e  of  Delphi  she  was  repre- 
sented by  Polygnotus  among  the  captive  Trojan 
women.  "(Pans.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  fourth  personage 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  Hygin  us.  (Fah.  2.>  ; 
comp.  Crkon,  No.  I.)  [L.  S.] 

CRINA'GORAS  (Kpunryipas),  a  Greek  epi- 
grammatic poet,  the  author  of  about  fifty  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a  native  of  My  tilene, 
among  the  eminent  men  of  which  city  be  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  contem- 
porary, (xiii.  p.  617,  mA  fin.)  There  are  several 
allusions  in  his  epigrams,  which  refer  to  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  Jacob* 
believes  him  to  have  flourished  from  B.  c  31  to 
a.  n.  9.  We  may  also  collect  from  his  epigrams 
that  he  lived  at  Rome  (Ep.  24),  and  that  he  was 
richer  in  poems  than  in  worldly  goods.  (Ep.  33.) 
He  mentions  a  younger  brother  of  his,  Eucleide*. 
(Ep.  12.)  From  the  contents  of  two  of  his  epi- 
grams Reiske  inferred,  that  they  must  have  been 
written  by  a  more  ancient  poet  of  the  same  name, 
but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Jacobs.  Crinagoms 
often  shews  a  true  poetical  spirit.  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Anthology  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica. 
(Jacobs,  A  nth.  Ovarc.  pp.  876 — 878;  Fabric 
Bibl.  Grate,  iv.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

CRINAS,  a  physician  of  Marseilles  who  prac- 
tised at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54—68, 
and  introduced  astrology  into  his  medical  practice. 
He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  is  said  by  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxix.  5)  to  have  left  at  his  death  to  his 
native  city  the  immense  sum  of  ten  million  ses- 
terces (crane*  H.  S.)  or  about  78,125/.,  after  hav- 
ing spent  nearly  the  same  sum  during  his  life  in 
building  the  walls  of  the  city.        [W.  A.  Q.] 
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CRINIPPUS  (Kfiimos)  is  the  name  which, 
frotn  a  comparisou  of  Diodorus  (xr,  4  7),  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  for  Anippu*  in  Xen. 
flrf/.  tL  2.  §  36.  He  was  tent  by  Dionysius  I. 
of  Syracuse  to  Corey ra  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  ship*,  B.  c.  373 ;  but 
through  his  imprudence  he  fell,  together  with  nine 
of  bis  ships,  into  the  hands  of  1  phi  crates.  The 
latter,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  from  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  threatened  to  sell  him  for  a  slave, 
and  Crinippus  slew  himself  in  despair.  (Xen.  HelL 
vi.  2.  §§  4,  33,  &c ;  comp.  Schneid.  ad  loc ;  Wes- 
aeling,  ad  Diod.  /.  c ;  Diod.  xri.  57.)     [E.  E.] 

CRIN1S  (k>'m),  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  is 
referred  to  several  times  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  62,  C8,  76),  and  seems  to  haTe  founded  an 
independent  school  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Stoic  system,  since  the  authority  of  his  followers 
(•/  *«pl  K^lrv)  is  sometimes  quoted.    He  wrote 
a  work  called  StaXtKTutri  r4xm,  from  which  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (vii.  71)  quotes  an  opinion.  He 
is  mentionod  also  by  Arrian.    (Diss.  EpicL  iii.  2.) 
Soidas  speaks  of  a  Crinis  who  was  a  priest  of 
Apollo,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned 
in  a  scholion  (ad  Horn.  IL  L  396).         [L.  S.J 
CRINISUS.  [Ackstks.] 
CRINON  (K/kjw),  an  officer  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon,  joined  Leontius  and  Mefcaleas  in  their 
treason,  and  took  part  in  the  tumult  at  Limnaea  in 
Aearnania,  in  which  they  assailed  A  rat  us  and 
threatened  his  life,  irritated  as  they  were  by  the 
successful  campaign  of  Philip  in  Aetolia,  B.  c  218. 
For  this  offence  Crinon  and  Megaleas  were  thrown 
into  prison  till  they  should  find  security  for  a  fine 
of  twenty  talents.    The  fine  was  confirmed,  on 
their  trial,  by  the  king's  council,  and  Crinon  was 
detained  in  prison,  while  Leontius  became  security 
for  Megaleas.    (Polyb.  v.  15,  16.)         [E.  E.] 

CRFSAMIS  (Kplaa+ut).  1.  The  fifth  in  des- 
cent from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  and 
the  father  of  Cleomyttades  I.,  who  probably  lived 
in  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries  B.  c.  (Jo. 
Tretres,  CkiL  vii.  llisi.  155,  in  Fabric  BibL  Gruec. 


toL  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  vet.) 

2.  The  ninth  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae, 
the  son  of  Sostratus  II.,  and  the  father  of  Cleo- 
rnyttades  II-,  who  probablv  lived  in  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries  B.  c  (Id.  ibid.)  He  is  called 
"king  Crisamis"  (Paetus,  Eptst.  ad  Arlajr.,  in 
Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  770),  but  the  country 
over  which  he  reigned  is  not  mentioned.  By  6ome 
writers  he  is  said  to  hare  been  the  father,  not  of 
Cleomvttades  IL,  but  of  Theodonis  II.  [ W. A.G.] 
CRISPl'NA,  daughter  of  Bruttius  Pracsens 
f  Praeskns],  was  married  to  Commodus  (a.  d. 
1  77).  and,  having  proved  unfaithful  to  her  husband, 
was  divorced  a  few  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  banished  to  Caprcae,  and  there  put  to 
death.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxL  33,  lxxii.  4;  Capitolin. 
M.  Aurtl.  27 ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  5.)    [YV.  R.] 


OOtN  OP  CRIsriNA. 


CRISPINILLA,  CA'LVIA,  a  Roman  lady  of 
tank,  of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.    She  par- 
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took  largely  in  the  general  corruption  among  fe- 
males of  that  period.  She  lived  with  Nero  and 
his  eunuch  Porus,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  latter*  wardrobe.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  stealing  and  to  have  secreted 
all  on  which  ahe  could  lay  her  hand.  Her  inter- 
course with  Nero  was  of  such  a  kind,  that  Tacitus 
calls  her  the  instructor  of  Nero  in  voluptuousness. 
In  a.  D.  68,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero,  she 
went  to  Africa  to  urge  Claudius  Maccr  to  take  up 
arms  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  emperor.  Sho 
thus  intended  to  cause  a  famine  at  Rome,  by  pre- 
venting grain  being  imported  from  Africa.  Clo- 
dius  Macer  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Galba,  and  the  general  indignation  of  the  people 
demanded  that  Crispinilla  also  should  pay  for  her 
guilt  with  her  life,  but  she  escaped  \he  danger  by 
various  intrigues  and  a  cunning  use  of  circum- 
stances. Afterwards  she  rose  very  high  in  public 
favour  through  her  marriage  with  a  man  who  had 
been  consul ;  she  was  spared  by  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitcllius,  and  her  wealth,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance of  her  having  no  children,  procured  her 
great  influence  at  the  time.  (Tacit.  Hist.  L  73; 
Dion.  Cass,  lxiii.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS.  1.  A  person  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race (Sal.  i.  1.  120),  was,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  scholiasts  on  that  passage,  a  bad  poet 
and  philosopher,  who  was  surnamed  Aretalogus, 
and  wrote  verses  upon  the  Stoics.  This  is  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  name  may  be  a  fictitious  one,  under 
which  Horace  intended  to  ridicule  some  philoso- 
phical poetaster. 

2.  A  late  Greek  rhetorician,  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  known,  but  a  sentiment  of  his,  taken 
from  a  work  Kard  Aiorvclov,  is  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeu*.  (Flor.  xlvii.  21.) 

3.  Of  Lampsacus,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Partheniui 
of  Lampsacus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  bishop 
in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  A  Latin 
version  of  that  Life  is  printed  in  the  collections  of 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  by  Surius  and  Bollandus 
under  the  7th  of  February.  A  MS.  containing  the 
Greek  original  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna.  (Fabric  BibL  Gr.  xL  p.  597.)  [L.S.] 

T.  CRISPI'NUS  was  quaestor  about  &  c  69, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Cic  pro  FonlttOt  loci 
Niebuhr.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  L.  BRUTTIUS  QUI'NTIUS, 
was  consul  a.  D.  224,  and  fourteen  years  after- 
wards (a.  d.  238)  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of 
Aquileia  to  shut  their  gates  and  defend  their 
walls  against  the  savage  Maximin,  whose  rage 
when  he  found  his  attacks  upon  the  city  baffled 
led  to  those  excesses  which  caused  his  assassina- 
tion. [Maximinus.]  (Capitolin.  Max.  duo,  c. 
21  ;  Herodian.  viii.  4.)  [W.  R] 

CRISPI'NUS  CAE'PIO.  [Cabpio,  p.  535,  b.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  Crispinus  oc- 
curs as  an  agnomen  in  the  family  of  the  Penni 
Capitolini  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  [Capitolinus, 
p.  606,  a.]  The  full  name  of  the  L.  Quinctius 
Crispinus,  who  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  186,  and  who 
triumphed  in  b.  e.  184,  on  account  of  his  victories 
in  Spain,  was  probably  L.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capi- 
tolinus  Crispinus.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6, 8, 30, 42.)  [L.S.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  RU'FIUS,  a  Roman  eques  and 
contemporary  of  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Nero. 
He  was  praefectus  practorio  under  Claudius,  who 
employed  him  in  arresting  and  dragging  to  Rome 
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Valerius  Asiaticus.  For  this  service  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the  insignia 
of  the  quaestorship.  In  a.  d.  52  he  was  removed 
from  his  office  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  who 
believed  him  to  be  attached  to  the  children  of  Mes- 
salina.  Crispinus  was  married  to  the  notorious 
Poppaea  Sabina,  who  had  a  son  by  him,  bearing 
the  same  name  as  his  father.  She  afterwards  be- 
came the  mistress  of  Nero,  and  the  circumstance, 
that  she  had  once  been  the  wife  of  Crispinus,  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  tyrant  to  send  Crispinus 
into  exile  to  Sardinia,  a.  d.  66,  under  the  pretext 
of  his  being  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy.  Shortly 
after  when  Crispinus  received  the  sentence  of 
death,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xi.  1,  4,  xii.  42,  xiii.  45,  xv.  71,  xvi.  17;  Senec. 
Octavia,  728  &c;  Plut.  Galba,  19.)  His  son, 
Rufius  Crispinus,  was  likewise  put  to  death  by 
Nero.    (Suet.  Nero,  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  a  person  mentioned  three  times  by 
Cicero  as  coheir  of  Mustela.  (Ad  AU.  xii.  5, 
xiiL  3,  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  brother  of  Claudius  Gothicus  and 
father  of  Claudia,  who  by  her  husband  Eutropius 
was  the  mother  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  Thus 
Crispus  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Constantinus 
Magnus.  [W.  R.] 

CRISPUS,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Constantinus  Magnus  and  Minervina, 
derived  his  name  without  doubt  from  his  great- 
great-grandfather  [Crispus],  the  brother  of  Clau- 
dius Gothicus.  Having  been  educated,  as  we  are 
told  by  St  Jerome,  under  Lactantius,  he  was 
nominated  Caesar  on  the  1st  of  March,  a.  D.  317* 
along  with  his  brother  Constantinus  and  the 
younger  Liciniux,  and  was  invested  with  the  con- 
sulship the  year  following.  Entering  forthwith 
upon  his  military  career,  he  distinguished  himself 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Franks,  and  soon  after, 
in  the  war  with  Lkinius,  gained  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Hellespont,  a.  d.  323.  But  unhappily 
the  glory  of  these  exploits  excited  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  hb  step-mother  Fausta,  at  whose  in- 
stigation he  was  put  to  death  by  his  father  in 
the  year  a.  d.  326.  [Constantinus,  p.  835.] 
(Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  317  ;  Soxomen.  Hut.  Ecd. 
i.  5 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  p.  100.) 

A  great  number  of  coins,  especially  in  small 
brass,  are  extant  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of 
this  youth,  commonly  with  the  titles  Caesar  and 
Princept  JuvenhUu  annexed  ;  on  the  reverse  of  one 
we  read  the  words  Alamamnia  Devicta,  which  may 
refer  to  his  success  in  the  West,  but  the  legends 
for  the  most  part  commemorate  the  exploits  of  his 
father  rather  than  his  own  achievements.  [W.  R.] 
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CRISPUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  distinguished  tribune 
of  the  praetorians,  put  to  death  by  Septimius 
Severus  during  the  Parthian  war  (a.  d.  199),  be- 
cause, being  wearied  of  the  hardships  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  had  quoted  as  a  sort  of  pasquinade  on 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor  the  lines  in 
Virgil  from  the  speech  of  Dranccs  (Aen.  xi.  372), 
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"  Scilicet,  ut  Turno  contingat  regia  con  jut, 
r> os,  animae  vues,  innumaia  mneuque  turn, 
Stcrnamur  campis  .  .  .  .  " 
a  fact  of  no  great  importance  in  itself,  excp:  is 
so  far  as  it  corroborates  the  accounts  of  Spanbtm*. 
regarding  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  Severus  id  all 
matters  affecting  his  personal  dignity.  (Dion  Csi*. 
Ixxv.  10;  comp.  Spartian.  Smr.  14.)  [W.R] 

CRISPUS,  MA'RCIUS,  served  as  tribune  is 
Caesar's  army  during  the  African  war.  (Hirua*, 
Bell.  Aft.  77.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  be 
Q.  Marcius  Crispus,  who  is  frequently  roenUoocd 
by  Cicero  as  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier,  la 
B.  c  43,  he  was  in  Bithynia  as  proconsul,  sad 
when  L.  Murcus  solicited  his  assistance  again*; 
Bassos,  Crispus  came  with  his  three  legion*  t* 
Syria.  When  C.  Cassius  came  to  the  East,  bob 
Crispus  and  L.  Murcus  surrendered  their  Wpow 
to  him.  (Cic  in  Pison.  23,  Phil,  xi.  12,  od  Fnn. 
xii.  11,  12,  ad  BruL  ii.  5  ;  Dion.  Cas*.  xlvii.  27  ; 
Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  77,  iv.  58  &c)  (L.SJ 

CRISPUS  PASSIE'NUS,  the  husband  of 
Agrippina,  and  consequently  the  step- father  sf 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  distinction,  and  in  a.  d.  42  he  was 
raised  to  the  consulship.  He  is  praived  br-ts 
by  Seneca  the  philosopher  (Quaest.  XaL  iv.  PrseC 
de  Bene/.  L  157,  and  by  Seneca  the  rhetorician 
( Controv.  ii.  13)  as  one  of  the  first  orators  of 
the  time,  especially  for  his  acutrnesa  and  sub- 
tilty.  Quintilian  too  (vi.  I.  $  50,  3.  fj  74,  x.  1. 
$  24)  speaks  of  him  with  high  esteem  and  quotes 
passages  from  his  orations.  [L,  &.] 

CRISPUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  Roman  orator  of  great 
wealth  and  influence.  He  was  a  native  «sf  Ver- 
celli  and  a  contemporary  of  Quintilian.  His 
speeches  were  most  remarkable  for  their  plrasani 
and  elegant  style ;  they  were  of  the  judicial  kmd, 

he  had  de- 


livered in  civil  cases  above  those  spoken  on 
or  public  affairs.  Vibius  Crispus  is  also  mea- 
tioned  among  the  delatores  of  hb  time.  Sosss 
fragments  of  hb  orations  are  preserved  in  Qu3- 
tilian.  (Tacit  Hi*,  ii.  10,  iv.  23,  41,  AnmmL 
xiv.  28,  de  OraL  8;  QuintiL  v.  13.  t  48,  via.  5. 
§§  15,  17,  x.  1.  §  119,  xii.  10.  §  11 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lxv.  2.)  [L.S.] 

CR1SUS  or  CRISSUS  (KjtVst).  •  ssa  «f 
Phocus  and  husband  of  Antiphateia,  by  whocs  t* 
became  the  father  of  Strophius.  He  is  called  the 
founder  of  Crissa  or  Cirrha.  ( I'aus.  L  29.  §  4 ; 
SchoL  ad  Emrip.  Ore*.  33.)  [*WJa| 

CRITIAS  (K^crfat).  1.  San  of  Drupsac*,  a 
contemporary  and  relation  of  Solon 'a  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  more  than  90  years,  H 
ant  Critias,  the  son  of  Callaeschrus,  is  in 
in  the  u  TimaeusM  of  PUto  (pp.  20 — 25),  as  re- 
peating from  the  old  man's  account  the  fable  of  the 
once  mighty  Atlantis,  professing  to  have  been  de- 
rived by  Solon  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  (Coxa*. 
Plat.  Charm,  pp.  155,  157,  ad  fin.) 

2.  Son  of  Callaeschrus,  and  grandson  of 
above.  He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  fey 
whose  instructions  he  profited  but  little  in  a  sbociI 
point  of  view,  and,  together  with  Aleibiade*.  g»«» 
a  colour  by  hb  life  to  the  charge  against  the  phi  o 
sopher  of  corrupting  the  youth.  Xenophcm  ssyx 
that  he  sought  the  company  of  Socrates,  not  irrc 
any  desire  of  real  improvement,  hot  because  he 
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the  same  authority,  that  be  lived  a  temperate  life  I 
a»  long  a*  hi*  connexion  with  hit  great  master 
lasted.   (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.     12—18,  39.)  From 
a  fragment  of  Critias  himself  (op.  PluL  Ale  33) 
it  appears  that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  pro- 
caring  the  recall  of  Alcibiades  from  banishment. 
At  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  generals  who 
had  been  victorious  at  Arginnsae,  B.  c  406,  we 
find  him  in  Thewaly  fomenting  a  sedition  of  the  Pe- 
nestae  against  their  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
up  democracy  in  conjunction  with  one  Prometheus, 
wfatch  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  surname 
of  Jason  of  Pherae,    According  to  Xenophon,  he 
had  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  the  people, 
and  this  it  was  which  afterwards  made  him  so 
rancorous  in  his  tyranny.   (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  ( 
24,  Hdl.  iL  3.  $$  15,  36;  Scan,  ad  loc)    On  his 
return  to  Athena  be  became  leader  of  the  oligar- 
chical party,  and  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  body 
called  Ephori,  probably  not  a  public  and  legal 
office,  but  one  instituted  among  themselves  by  the 
oligarchs  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  ends. 
(Lys.  e.  Erat.  p.  124  ;  Thirlwairs  Greece^  voL  iv. 
p-  160;  Hermann,  PoliL  Ami.  $  168.)    He  was 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  established  in  B  c.  404,  was 
conspicuous  above  all  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
*nd  crneltv,  stairing  not  even  Socrates  himself,  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  prosecution  of  Theramenes 
when  be  set  himself  against  the  continuance  of  the 
reign  of  terror.     He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Munychia  in  the  same  year,  fighting  against 
Thraaybulus  and  the  exiles.    (Xen.  Hell.  n.  3.  & 
2, 15—56,  4.       1—19,  Mem,  I  2.  $$  12—38; 
Diod.  xiv.  4;  Plat.  JpoL  p.  32,  c;  Cic  Tux. 
Q**m\  I  40.) 

Cicero  tells  us  (De  OraL  iL  22),  that  some 
speeches  of  Critias  were  still  extant  in  his  time, 
*nd  speaks  of  them  as  marked  by  the  vigour  of 
matter  which  distinguished  those  of  Pericles  and 
by  a  greater  copiousness  of  style    A  work  of  his 
on  politics  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  several 
writers  (Atben.  ».  p.  463,  f;  Ael.  V.  H.  x.  13, 
T;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  2;  com  p.  Plat.  Tito.  p. 
20);  some  fragments  of  his  elegies  are  still  extant, 
*nd  be  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  PeirithoSs  and  the  Sisyphus  (a  satyric 
drama),  which  are  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
lost  plays  of  Euripides ;  a  tragedy  named  *  Ata- 
luta "  is  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  (Athen.  1.  p. 
28,  b,  x.  p.  432,  e,  xL  p.  496,  b;  Fabric  BUJ. 
Grot*,  ii.  pp.  252,  254,  294.)   As  we  might  sap- 
pose  a  priori  from  his  character,  be  was  but  a 
dabbler  and  a  dilettante  in  philosophy,  a  circum- 
stance which  Plato,  with  his  delicate  satire,  by 
io  means  loses  sight  of  (see  Prolog,  p.  336),  inso- 
much that  it  was  said  of  him  (SchoLad  Plot.  Tim, 
p.  20),  that  he  was  iSitfan  pkw  iv  <pi\o<r6<poit, 
<pi\6ocxpos  Si  iv  »8ic*Ta4f,  44  a  lord  among  wits,  and 
a  wit  among  lords."    The  remains  of  his  poems 
Live  been  edited  separately  by  N.  Bach,  Leipzig, 
J827.  [E.  E.] 

CRI'TIAS,  a  very  celebrated  Athenian  artist, 
whose  workmanship  belongs  to  the  more  ancient 
school,  the  description  of  which  by  Lucian  {Rhetor. 
PraetrpL  c.  9)  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
statues  of  Argina.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  common  reading  of  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiv.  19, 
in.),  **  Critias  Nestocles,"  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
and  the  correction  of  H.  Junius,  u  Nesiotes,"  is 
borne  out  by  the  Bamberg  manuscript,  Critias  was 
by  Muller  (Aegm.  p.  102)  to  have 
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been  a  citixen  of  Aegina.  But  as  Pausanias  (vi.  3. 
§  2)  calls  him  'Amicof,  Thiersch  {Epoch,  p.  129) 
assigns  his  origin  to  one  of  the  little  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  Muller  (  Wieu.  Jahrb.  xxxviii. 
p.  276)  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  the  Athe- 
nians established  a  clernchia.  All  these  theories 
were  overthrown  by  two  inscriptions  found  near 
the  Acropolis,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  statue 
of  Epicharinus,  who  had  won  a  prise  running  in 
arms,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  23.  $  11),  and 
should  probably  be  restored  thus  : 

EiriXoptro*  dWdiprer. . . 

Kplrios  teal  Hijculrrnt  hroafcirrjy. 
From  this  we  learn,  first,  that  the  artist's  name 
was  Critios,  not  Critias ;  then  that  Nesiotea  in 
Pliny'a  text  is  a  proper  name.  This  Nesiotes  was 
probably  so  far  the  assistant  of  the  greater  master, 
that  he  superintended  the  execution  in  bronze  of 
the  models  of  Critios.  The  most  celebrated  of 
their  works  were,  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  on  the  Acropolis.  These  were  erected 
B.  c.  477.  (Mann.  Ox  on.  Epoch,  lv.)  Critias  was, 
therefore,  probably  older  than  Phidias,  but  lived  as 
late  as  B.  c  444,  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  rival. 
(Plin.  /.  c.) 

(Lucian,  Philoeoph,  18 ;  Pans,  L  8.  $  3  ;  Ross, 
KuntiJatt,  1 840,  No.  1 1 .)  [  L.  U.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (Kpn4€ov\os)%  son  of  Criton, 
and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  did  not  however 
profit  much  by  his  master's  instructions,  if  we  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic  (op. 
Athen,  v.  p.  220,  a;  com  p.  Casaub.  ad  loc),  by 
whom  he  is  represented  as  destitute  of  refinement 
and  sordid  in  his  mode  of  living.  (Comp.  Plat. 
P/uted.  p.  57  ;  Xen.  Mem.  I  3.  $  8,  it,  6 ;  Athen. 
v.  p.  188,  d ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  121.)       [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (K*rr4eVw\o»)»  a  citizen  of 
Lampsacus,  who  appeared  at  Athens  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cersoblt'ptcs  in  a  c.  346,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
was  about  to  be  ratified,  and  churned  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Thracian 
king  as  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens.  A  decree  to 
this  effect  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  spite  of 
a  strong  opposition,  as  Aeschines  asserts,  on  the* 
part  of  Demosthenes.  Yet  when  the  treaty  was 
actually  ratified  before  the  board  of  generals,  Cer- 
sobleptes  was  excluded  from  it  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  accuse  one  another  of  thus  having  nulli- 
fied the  decree ;  while,  according  to  Philip's  ac- 
count, Critobulus  was  prevented  by  the  generals 
from  taking  the  oath.  (Aesch.  de  Fuls.  Leg.  p.  39, 
Ep.  PhU.  ad  Ath.  p.  160 ;  Dem.  de  Fale.  Leg.  p. 
395 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  356.)     [  E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  ( KfMTdfouAof ),  a  Greek  sur- 
geon, said  by  Pliny  (/I.N.  vii.  37)  to  have  ex- 
tracted an  arrow  from  the  eye  of  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntaa,  king  of  Macedonia,  (probably  at  the 
siege  of  Methone,  B.  c.  353)  so  skilfully  that, 
though  he  could  not  save  his  sight,  he  prevented 
bis  face  from  being  disfigured.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Quintus  Curtius  (ix.  5)  as  having 
been  the  person  who  extracted  the  weapon  from 
the  wound  which  Alexander  received  in  storming 
the  principal  fortress  of  the  Mallians.  b.  c  326. 
[Critobbmus.]  [  W.  A.  O.] 

CRITODE'MUS  (h>Td'8iW««)*  *  Greek  sur- 
geon of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadue,  and  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  is  said  by 
Arrian  (vi.  11)  to  have  been  the  person  who 
extracted   the  weapon   from   the  wound  which 
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Alexander  the  Great  received  in  storming  the 
principal  fortress  of  the  Mallians,  B.  c.  326. 
[CRrroBULira.1  [W.  A.O.I 

CRITOLA  US  (KpiTrfAaof),  the  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  wu  a  native  of  Phaselis,  a  Greek 
colony  in  Lycia,  and  studied  philosophy  at  Athens 
under  Ariston  of  Ceos,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  great  reputa- 
tion which  Critolaiis  enjoyed  at  Athens,  as  a  phi* 
losopher,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman,  induced  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  a  c.  155,  to- 
gether with  Carneades  the  Academic  and  Diogenes 
the  Stoic,  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the  fine  of  500 
talents  which  the  Romans  had  imposed  upon 
Athens  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  They  were 
successful  in  the  object  for  which  they  came ;  and 
the  embassy  excited  the  greatest  interest  at  Rome. 
Not  only  the  Roman  youth,  but  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  the  state,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus, 
Laelius,  Furius,  and  others,  came  to  listen  to  their 
discourses.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrines  seemed 
to  the  Romans  of  the  old  school  to  be  fraught 
with  such  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  citizens, 
that  Cato  induced  the  senate  to  send  them  away 
from  Rome  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Pint  Cat. 
Maj.  2*2 ;  GelL  vii.  14  ;  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  5 ;  Cic 
de  Oral.  ii.  37,  38.)  We  have  no  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  life  of  Critolaiis.  He  lived 
upwards  of  eighty-two  years,  but  died  before  the 
arrival  of  L.  Crassus  at  Athens,  that  is,  before  B.  c. 
111.    (Lucian,  Macroh.  20  ;  Cic  de  Orat.  I  II.) 

Critolaiis  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  Rhetoric,  though  he  considered  it,  like  Aristotle, 
not  as  an  art,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  practice 
(roifif).  Cicero  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  elo- 
quence. (Quintil.  ii.  15.  §  23,  17.  §15;  Sext. 
Empir.  adv.  At  other*,  ii.  12,  p.  291 ;  Cic.  de  Fin. 
v.  5.)  Next  to  Rhetoric,  Critolaiis  seems  to  have 
given  his  chief  nttention  to  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  to  have  made  some  additions  to 
Aristotle's  system  (comp.  Cic.  Ttuc  r.  17  ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  416),  bat  upon  the  whole  he 
deviated  very  little  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  (Stahr,  Aritfo- 
Via,  ii.  pp.  83,  135;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate  ii.  p. 
483.) 

A  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (ParaU. 
min.  cc  6,  9)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Epeirus, 
and  of  another  entitled  4«u<»Vera;  and  Gellius 
(xi.  9)  also  speaks  of  an  historical  writer  of  this 
name.  Whether  the  historian  is  the  same  as  the 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  cannot  be  determined. 
A  grammarian  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  in  the  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  (*.  v.  i)  V  is).  (Comp.  Voss. 
de  If  id.  Graee.  p.  422,  ed.  Westermann.)  [  A.  S.] 

CRITOLA'US  (KprroAaot),  an  Achaean,  who 
succeeded  Diaeus,  in  &  c  147,  as  strategus  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans  as  his  predecessor.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  bis  office,  he  began  insulting  the  Roman 
ambassadors  and  breaking  off  all  negotiations  with 
them.  After  their  departure  for  Italy,  he  had 
recourse  to  all  the  demagogic  artifices  that  he  could 
devise,  in  order  to  render  the  rupture  between  the 
Romans  and  Achaeans  irremediable.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  he  travelled  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, inflaming  the  people  by  his  furious  speeches 
against  the  Romans.  He  tried  especially  to  work 
upon  the  populace  in  the  towns  of  Greece,  and 
resorted  to  the  most  iniquitous  means  to  obtain 
their  favour.    Thus  he  extorted  a  promise 
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the  magistrates  of  several  towns  to  take  care  that 
no  debtor  should  be  compelled  to  pay  his  debts 
before  the  war  with  Rome  should  be  brought  to  s 
close.  By  these  and  similar  means  be  won  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  when 
this  was  accomplished,  he  summoned  an  aawmlj'j 
of  the  Achaeans  to  meet  at  Corinth,  which  wu 
attended  by  the  dregs  of  the  nation,  and  which 
conducted  its  proceedings  in  the  most  riotous  and 
tumultuous  maimer.  Four  noble  Romans,  who 
attended  the  meeting  and  tried  to  speak,  wens 
driven  from  the  place  of  assembly  and  treated  with 
the  grossest  insults.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  no* 
ilrnite  men  among  the  Achnrans  endeavoured  to 
bring  Critolaiis  and  bis  partisans  to  their  senses. 
Critolaiis  surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard, 
and  threatened  to  use  force  against  those  who  op- 
posed his  plans,  and  further  depicted  them  to  the 
multitude  as  traitors  of  their  country.  The  mode- 
rate and  well-meaning  persons  were  thus  intimi- 
dated, and  withdrew.  War  was  thereupon  de- 
clared against  I^acedaemon,  which  was  under  ths 
especial  protection  of  Rome.  In  order  to  get  rid 
of  all  restraints,  he  carried  a  second  decree,  which 
conferred  dictatorial  power  upon  the  strategic  The 
Romans,  or  rather  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  the  prae- 
tor of  Macedonia,  bad  shewn  all  possible  forbearance 
towards  the  Achaeans,  and  a  willingness  to  come 
to  n  peaceable  understanding  with  them.  This 
conduct  was  explained  by  Critolaiis  as  a  conse- 
quence of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Romans, 
who,  he  said,  did  not  dare  to  venture  upon  a  war 
with  the  Achaeans.  In  addition  to  this,  he  con- 
trived to  inspire  the  Achaeans  with  the  prospect  of 
forming  alliances  with  powerful  princes  and  state*. 
But  this  hope  was  almost  completely  disappointed, 
and  the  Achaeans  rushed  into  a  war  with  the 
gigantic  powers  of  Rome,  in  which  every  sensible 
person  must  have  seen  that  destruction  awaited 
them.  In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  146,  Critolaiis  march- 
ed  with  a  con  siderable  army  of  Achaeans  towards 
Thermopylae,  partly  to  rouse  all  Greece  to  a  ge- 
neral insurrection  against  Rome,  and  partly  t» 
chastise  Heracleia,  near  mount  Oeta,  which  hs<J 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Achaeans.  Metellns 
even  now  offered  his  hand  for  reconciliation ;  hot 
when  his  proposals  were  rejected,  and  he  hirnwlf 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hem- 
deia,  Critolaiis  at  once  raised  the  siege  of  the 
town,  quitted  his  position,  and  fled  south"  u""'- 
Metellus  followed  and  overtook  him  near  the  town 
of  Scarphea  in  Locris,  where  he  gained  an  es*y 
but  brilliant  victory  over  the  Achaeans.  A  gnvi 
number  of  the  latter  fell,  and  1000  of  them  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  Romans.  Critolaiis  hhnfrlf 
was  never  heard  of  after  this  hattle.  Livy  (#f* 
52)  states,  that  be  poisoned  himself,  but  it  scran 
more  probable  that  he  perished  in  the  sea  or  the 
marshes  on  the  coast.  Critolaiis  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  and  put  an  end  to  the  p"*" 
tical  existence  of  Greece.  His  plan  of  opposing 
Rome  at  that  time  by  force  of  arms  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  mad  brain,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
proceeded  in  carrying  it  into  effect  shewed  what  a 
contemptible  and  cowardly  demagogue  he  was. 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  &c,  xl.l,  Ac;  Paus.  rii.  cc  14 
and  15 ;  Floras,  ii.  16  ;  Cic  de  Xat.  Dtor.  iii.  M\ 
Niebuhr,  Hi*t.  of  Rome,  vol.  iv.  p.  304,  &c.)  [I*?-] 
CRITON  (Kpirvr),  of  Athens,  the  friend  snd 
disciple  of  Socrates,  is  inoi 
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for  hit  lore  and  affection  for  hit  master,  whom  he 
generously  supported  with  hit  fortune  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  20,  121),  than  a*  a  philosopher  himself. 
Accordingly,  whenever  be  is  introduced  in  Plato's 
dialogues,  his  attachment  to  Socrates  is  extolled, 
and  not  his  philosophical  talents.  It  was  Criton 
who  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the  escape 
of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  who  tried,  in  vain,  to 
persuade  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  from  Plato's  dia- 
logue named  after  him ;  and  it  was  Criton  also 
who  closed  the  eyes  of  the  dying  philosopher. 
(Plat.  Phaedon,  p.  1 1 8,  a.)  Criton  applied  his  great 
riches,  which  are  mentioned  by  Socrates  in  a  jocose 
way  in  the  Euthydemus  of  Plato  (p.  304,  c),  to 
the  noblest  purposes.  His  sons,  of  whom  he  pos- 
sessed four  according  to  Diogenes  L&ertius  ( ii. 
121),  and  two  according  to  Plato  (Euthyienu  p. 
360,  with  Heindorfs  note),  were  likewise  disciples 
of  Socrates.  The  eldest  of  them  was  Critobulus. 
[Cmtobulcs.] 

Criton  wrote  seventeen  dialogues  on  philoso- 
phical subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (/.  c.).     Among  these  there 
was  one  **  On  Poetics"  (flfpl  rio<T/Tunjr),  which 
is  the  only  work  on  this  subject  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Greek  literature  before  the  work  of 
Aristotle.    (The  passages  in  Plato's  writings,  in 
which  Criton  is  mentioned,  are  collected  in  Groen 
van  Prinsterer,  Prosopograpkia  Platoniea,  p.  200, 
&C  Lugd.  Bat  1 823 ;  comp.  Hermann,  Gemrk.  und 
Sv*trm  der  Platan.  Philosophic,  L  p.  633.)  [A.S.] 
CRITON  (Kphwr).    1.  Of  Amak,  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  a  fragment  of  whose  work, 
Tfp*  wpovoias  koI  dyadic  ri>xnr,  is  preserved  by 
S  to  bams.    (Serm.  3 ;  Fabric.  BUJ.  Grace,  i.  pp. 
840,  886.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
of  very  little  note.    Of  his  comedies  there  only 
remain  a  few  lines  and  three  titles,  AlrmKot,  ♦iAo- 
■trpdynov^  and  Vlwtrnvla.    (Pollux,  ix.  4.  15,  x. 
7.  215  ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  173,  b.;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com, 
L  p.  484,  iv.  pp.  537,  538.) 
Of  Naxus.  [Epdoxur,] 
Of  Pixria,  in  Macedonia,  wrote  historical 
descriptive  works,  entitled  UaW-nv^d,  2vpa- 
tco  txra#y    mlats,   Ilcpo'urd,  "2iKtXmi,  'S.vpaxovai* 
-M-epnrroo'iSi  and  w*pl  tt}s  dpx^s  twv  Majttbowv. 
(Said.  n.  v.)    Immediately  before,  Suidas  has  the 
entrv,  Kpirvr  typafytv  iv  rois  rrrutots.  (Comp. 
Suid'.  ».  v.  7«<ro* ;  Steph.  Byx.  r«rfa.)  Whether 
this  was  the  same  person  is  not  known.  (Vosa. 
Grace,  p.  423,  Westermann  ;  Ebert,  de  Cri- 
f*ieriota  in  Diss.  Sic.  i.  p.  138.)       [P.  S.] 
CRITON  (Kplrvr).  1.  A  physician  at  Rome  in 
t  or  second  century  after  Christ,  attached 
\t,    the  court  of  one  of  the  emperors  (Gal.  De 
fjkmrf****-  Afedicam.  see.  Locos,  i.  3,  vol.  xii.  p.  445), 
>rob»b>ly  Trajan,  a.  d.  98 — 117.    He  is  perhaps 
2je  person  mentioned  by  Martial.    (Epigr.  xi.  60. 

He  wrote  a  work  on  Cosmetics  ( KoanrrriKd ) 
n  four  books,  which  were  very  popular  in  Galen's 
i  i  (ibid.  p.  446)  and  which  contained  almost  all 
ha.*  had  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
■      ;lt J  *  i < J « - «  of  Tarentum,  Cleopatra,  and  others. 

contents  of  each  chapter  of  the  four  books 
%  v.c  t>een  preserved  by  Galen  (ibid.),  by  whom 
te.  work  is  frequently  quoted,  and  have  been  in- 
fey  Fabricius  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
i  t-ion  of  his  Bibliolh.  Graeca,  He  wrote  also 
lc  on  Simple  Medicines  (IIspl  vcSr  *AirA*5, 
r)  of  which  the  fourth  book  U  quoted  by 
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Galen  {De  Compos.  Afedieam.  see.  Gen.  ii.  1 1,  vi.  1 , 
vol.  xiii.  pp.  516,  862);  he  is  also  quoted  by 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  person  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  of  A  poll o- 
nius  of  Tyana  is  addressed.  (Ep.  xvii.  ed.  Colon, 
Agripp.  1623,  8vo.)  None  of  his  works  are  ex- 
tant, except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  other 
authors.  He  is  perhaps  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Cookery,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xii.  p.  516.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Galen  as  having  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empirici  in  the  fourth  or  third  century  be- 
fore Christ.  (De  Subfig.  Empir.  c.  1,  voL  ii.  p. 
340,  ed.  Chart.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

L.  CRITO'NIUS,  a  Roman,  who  was  aedilis 
cerealis  in  K.  c.  44.  This  office  had  been  instituted 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  Critonius  and  M.  Fannius  were 
the  first  who  filled  it  Appian  (B.  C.  iii.  23)  re- 
lates the  following  occurrence  respecting  Critonius. 
When  the  Cerealia  were  celebrated,  shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  Octavianus  erected  the 
golden  sella  with  a  crown  in  honour  of  Caesar, — a 
distinction  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
dictator  by  a  senatusconsultum, — Critonius  declared 
that  he  would  not  suffer  Caesar  to  be  thus  ho- 
noured in  the  games  for  which  be  (Critonius)  him- 
self had  to  pay  the  expenses.  This  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  him  (comp.  Cic  ad  Att.  xiii. 
21),  is  indeed  surprising;  but  it  may  have  been 
the  consequence  of  a  strong  republican  enthusiasm. 
Another  more  serious  difficulty  is  contained  in  the 
fact,  that  the  Cerealia,  at  which  Octavianus  is  here 
represented  to  have  been  present,  were  celebrated 
in  the  early  part  of  April  (Did.  of  Ant.  a  v.  Cerea- 
lia), that  is,  before  the  time  at  which  Octavianus  is 
known  to  have  returned  to  Rome.  Unless,  there- 
fore, we  suppose  that  there  is  some  blunder  in  the 
account  of  Appian,  we  must  believe  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  in  that  year  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  great  confusion  that  followed 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Drumann,  Gesch, 
Boms,  i.  p.  123.) 

The  annexed  coin  refers  to  this  Critonius.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ceres,  and  on 
the  reverse  two  men  sitting,  with  the  legend, 
M.  Fan.  L.  Crit.,  and  it  was  doubtless  struck  by 
order  of  M.  Fannius  and  L.  Critonius  in  the  vear 
that  they  were  aediles  cereales.  [ L.  S.] 


CRIUS  or  CREIUS  (Kploi),  a  son  of  Uranus 
and  Ge,  and  one  of  the  Titans,  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Astraeus,  Pallas,  and  Perses.  (Hesiod. 
Tkeog.  375 ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2.)    [L.  S.] 

CRIUS  (  Kylus).  son  of  Polycritus,  and  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  Aegina.  When  the  Aeginetans, 
in  B.  c  491,  had  submitted  to  the  demand  of 
Dareius  Hystaspis  for  earth  and  water,  Cleomcncs 
I.,  king  of  Sparta,  crossed  over  to  the  island  to 
apprehend  those  who  had  chiefly  advised  the  mea- 
sure, but  was  successfully  resisted  by  Crius  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  come  with  " 
the  Spartan 
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»tni  wm  not  with  him.  Cleomenes,  being  ob- 
liged to  withdraw,  consoled  himself  by  a  play  on 
the  words  Kplbf  and  Kpuff  (a  ram),  advising  the 
refractory  Aeginetan  to  arm  his  horns  with  brass, 
as  he  would  soon  need  all  the  defence  he  could  get. 
(Herod,  vi.  50;  comp.  r.  75.)  It  was  supposed 
that  the  resistance  had  been  privately  encouraged 
by  Demaratus  (vi.  61,  64),  and  on  the  deposition 
of  the  latter,  and  the  appointment  of  Lcotychides 
to  the  throne  ( vi.  65,  66),  Cleomenes  again  went 
to  Aegina  with  his  new  colleague,  and,  having 
seized  Crius  and  others,  delivered  them  into  the 
custody  of  the  Athenians,  (vi  73;  enmp.  85,  Ac) 
Polvcritus,  the  son  of  Crius,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  a.  c.  480,  and  wiped  off 
the  reproach  of  Medism.    (viii.92.)      [E.  E.] 

CRIXUS  (Kp$or),  a  Gaul,  was  one  of  the  two 
principal  generals  in  the  army  of  Spartacus,  B.  c. 
73.  Two  Roman  armies  had  already  been  de- 
feated by  the  revolted  gladiators  and  slaves,  when 
Crixus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  mount  Gar- 
ganus  by  the  consul  L.  Gellius,  in  &  c  72. 
Crixus  himself  was  slain,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  30,000  men,  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  field  of  battle.  Spartacus  soon 
after  sacrificed  300  Roman  captives  to  the  manes 
of  Crixus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  1 16,  Ace. ;  Liv.  Ejrit. 
95,  96 ;  Soil.  Fmgm.  Hia.  lib.  iii.)        [I*  S.] 

CRO'BYLUS  (KpoJtfvXoj),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  poets  of  the  new 
comedy,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  really  be- 
longed to  the  middle  or  the  new.  About  his  age  we 
only  know  for  certain,  that  he  lived  about  or  after 
a.  c.  324,  but  not  how  long  after.  Some  writers  have 
confounded  him  with  Hegesippus.  [H  kg  hupp  us.] 
The  following  titles  of  his  plays,  and  a  few  lines, 
are  extant:  'Awcryx^wiw,  'kwoknovoa, Ycvftv- 
irofoAuuuo* (Athen.  iii.  p.  109,<L,  107,e.,  vi.  p.  248, 
b„  258,  b.  c,  viii.  p.  364,  f_  ix.  p.  384,  c,  x.  p. 
429,  d.,  443,  f. ;  Meinekc,  Frag.  Comm.  Urate.  L 
pp.  490,  491,  iv.  pp.  565 — 569.)  [P.  S.] 

CROCE'ATAS  (h>«fdrat ),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
derived  from  a  place,  Croceae,  near  Gythium  in 
Lacnnia.  (Pans.  iii.  21  .  $  4.)  [L.  S  ] 

CROCON  (Mk.v),  the  husband  of  Saesara 
and  father  of  Meganeira.  (Apollod.  iii.  9.  §  1  ; 
Pau*.  i.  88.  $  2  ;  comp.  Arc  as.)  [T<.  S.J 

CROCUS,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant,  because 
he  loved  without  being  loved  again.  According  to 
another  tradition,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  his 
friend  Hermes,  who  had  killed  him  in  a  game  of 
discus.  (Or.  Af«rf.  iv.  283 ;  Scrv.  ad  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  182.)  [L.  S.J 

CROESUS  (Kpotiiror),  the  last  king  of  Lydia, 
of  the  family  of  the  Mermnadae,  was  the  son  of 
Alyattcs  ;  his  mother  was  a  Carian.  At  the  age 
•f  thirty-five,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  (a.  c.  560.)  Difficulties  have  been 
raised  about  this  date,  and  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Croesus  was  associated  in 
the  kingdom  during  his  father's  life,  and  that  the 
earlier  events  of  his  reign,  as  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus, belong  to  this  period  of  joint  government 
(Clinton  F.  II.  ii.  pp.  297,  298.)  We  nre  ex- 
pressly told  that  he  was  made  satrap  of  Adramyt- 
tium  and  the  plain  of  Thebe  about  B.  c  574  or 
572.  (Nicol.  Damasc.  p.  243,  ed.  Cor„  supposed 
io  be  taken  from  the  Lydian  history  of  Xanthus  ; 
Fischer,  Grirchitchc  ZeittafrJn,  «.  a.  572  B  C.) 
He  made  war  first  on  the  Ephcsians,  and  after- 
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wards  on  the  other  Ionian  and  Aeolian  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  all  of  which  he  reduced  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute.    He  was  meditating  an  attempt 
to  subdue  the  insular  Greeks  also,  when  either 
Bias  or  Pittacus  turned  him  from  his  purpose 
by  a  clever  fable  (Herod,  t.  27);  and  instead  of 
attacking  the  islanders  he  made  an  alliance  with 
them.    Croesus  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Hairs, 
all  of  whom  he  subdued  except  the  Lycians  and 
Cilicians.    His  dominions  now  extended  from  the 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
Halys  on  the  east  and  the  Taurus  on  the  south, 
and  included  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Mysians, 
Mariandynians,Chalybes,  Paphlagonians,  the  Thy- 
nian  and  Bithynian  Thraciana,  the  Carian s,  Io- 
nian*, Dorians,  Aeolian  a,  and  Pamphylians.  The 
fame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his  court 
at  Sardis  all  the  wise  men  (<ro+urral)  of  Greece, 
and  among  them  Solon.    To  him  the  king  exhi- 
bited all  his  treasures,  and  then  asked  him  who 
was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
reply  of  Solon,  teaching  that  no  man  should  be 
deemed  happy  till  he  had  finished  his  life  in  a 
liappy  way,  may  be  read  in  the  beautiful  narra- 
tive of  Herodotus.    After  the  departure  of  Solon, 
Croesus  was  visited  with  a  divine  retribution  for 
bis  pride.    He  had  two  sons  of  whom  one  was 
dumb,  but  the  other  excelled  all  his  comrades  in 
manly  accomplishments.     His  name  was  Atys. 
Croesus  had  a  dream  that  Atys  should  perish  by 
au  iron-pointed  weapon,  and  in  spite  of  all  his 
precautions,  an  accident  fulfilled  the  dream.  His 
other  son  lived  to  save  his  fathers  life  by  suddenly 
regaining  the  power  of  speech  when  he  saw  Croe- 
sus in  danger  at  the  taking  of  Sardis.  Adrastns, 
the  unfortunate  slayer  of  Atys,  killed  himself  on 
his  tomb,  and  Croesus  gave  himself  up  to  grief  for 
two  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  growing 
power  of  Cyrus,  who  had  recently  subdued  the  Me- 
dian kingdom,  excited  the  apprehension  of  Croesus, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  down  the 
Persians  before  their  empire  became  firm.  Before, 
however,  venturing  to  attack  Cyrus,  he  looked  to 
the  Greeks  for  aid,  and  to  their  oracles  for  coun- 
sel ;  and  in  both  points  he  was  deceived.  In 
addition  to  the  oracles  among  the  Greeks,  he  con- 
sulted thnt  of  Ammon  in  Lybia  ;  but  first  he  put 
their  truth  to  the  test  by  sending  messengers  to 
inquire  of  them  at  a  certain  time  what  be  was 
then  doing.    The  replies  of  the  oracle  of  Amphia- 
ra'us  and  that  of  the  Delphi  at  Pytho  were  cor- 
rect ;  that  of  the  latter  is  preserved  by  Herodotus. 
To  these  oracles,  and  especially  to  that  at  Pytho, 
Croesus  sent  rich  presents,  and  charged  the  bearers 
of  them  to  inquire  whether  be  should  march 
against  the  Persians,  and  whether  there  was  any 
people  whom  he  ought  to  make  his  allies.  The 
reply  of  both  oracles  was,  that,  if  he  marched 
against  the  Persians,  he  would  overthrow  a  great 
empire,  and  both  advised  him  to  make  allies  of  the 
most  powerful  among  the  Greeks,    He  of  course 
understood  the  response  to  refer  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  explained  it  after 
the  event,  to  his  own ;  and  he  sent  presents  to 
each  of  the  Delphian*,  who  in  return  granted  to 
him  and  his  people  the  privileges  of  priority  in 
consulting  the  oracle,  exemption  from  charges,  and 
the  chief  seat  at  festirals  fvpo^rr^hrr  «ed  are. 
\tlt]v  koI  wpot&plriv),  and  that  any  one  of  them 
might  at  any  time  obtain  certain  rights  of  dtisea- 
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•hip  (yfvJ<r8oi  At\<p6r).  Croesus,  having  now 
the  most  unbounded  conBdence  in  the  oracle,  corf 
salted  it  for  the  third  time,  asking  whether  his 
monarchy  would  last  long.  The  Pythia  replied 
that  be  should  rice  along  the  Hermus,  when  a 
mole  became  king  over  the  Medes.  By  this  mule 
was  signified  Cyras,  who  was  descended  of  two 
different  nations,  his  lather  being  a  Persian,  but 
his  mother  a  Mede.  Croesus,  however,  thought 
that  a  mule  would  never  be  king  over  the  Medes, 
and  proceeded  confidently  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  oracle  about  making  allies  of  the  Greeks. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Greeks;  but  that  the  Athenians  were  distracted 
by  the  civil  dissensions^  between  Peisistratus  and 

just  come  off  victorious  from  a  long  and  dangerous 
war  with  the  people  of  Tegea.    Croesus  therefore 
sent  presents  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  re- 
quest for  their  alliance,  and  his  request  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously conferred  a  favour.    All  that  they  did  for 
him,  however,  was  to  send  a  present,  which  never 
reached  him.    Croesus,  having  now  fully  deter- 
mined on  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  good  advice  of  a 
Lydian  named  Sandanis  (Herod.  1.  71),  and  hav- 
ing some  time  before  made  a  league  with  Amasis, 
king  nf  Egypt,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, marched  across  the  Halys,  which  was  the 
boundary  betweeen  the  Medo- Persian  empire  and 
hi*  own.    The  pretext  for  his  aggression  was  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyagea, 
whom  Cyrus  had  deposed  from  the  throne  of  Media. 
He  wasted  the  country  of  the  Cappndocians  (whom 
the  Greeks  called  also  Syrians)  and  took  their 
strongest  town,  that  of  the  Pterii,  near  Sinope,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  met  by  Cyrus, 
and  they  fought  an  indecisive  battle,  which  was 
broken  off  by  night   (b.  c.  546.)   The  following 
day,  st*  Cyrus  did  not  offer  battle,  and  as  his  own 
army  was  much  inferior  to  the  Persian  in  num- 
bers, Croesus  marched  back  to  Sardis,  with  the 
intention  of  summoning  his  allies  and  recruiting 
bis  own  forces,  and  then  renewing  the  war  on  the 
return  of  spring.    Accordingly,  he  sent  heralds  to 
the  Aegyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Lacedaemonians, 
requesting  their  aid  at  Sardis  in  five  months,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  disbanded  all  his  mercenary 
troop*.     Cyrus,  however,  pursued  him  with  a 
rapidity  which  he  had  not  expected,  and  appeared 
before  Sardis  before  his  approach  could  be  an- 
nounced.   Croesus  led  out  his  Lydian  cavalry  to 
battle,  and  was  totally  defeated.    In  this  battle 
Cyrus  is  said  to  have  employed  the  stratagem  of 
opposing  bis  camels  to  the  enemy's  horses,  which 
could  not  endure  the  noise  or  odour  of  the  camels. 
Croesus,  being  now  shut  up  in  Sardis,  sent  again 
to  hasten  hit>  allies.    One  of  his  emissaries,  named 
Eurybsatus,  betrayed  his  counsels  to  Cyrus  [Ku- 
rybatur],  and  before  any  help  could  arrive, 
>ardi*  wru*  taken  by  the  boldness  of  a  Mardian, 
who  found  an  unprotected  point  in  its  defences, 
ift*?r  Croesus  had  reigned  14  years,  and  had  been 
>e*i«"fred  14  days.    (Near  the  end  of  546,  b.  c) 
'roe*ns  was  taken  alive,  and  devoted  to  the  flames 
>y    Cyrus,  together  with  14   Lydian  youths, 
,robably  **  »  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  the  god 
»  horn  the  Persians  worship  in  the  symbol  of  fire. 
Jut  a*  Croesus  stood  in  fetters  upon  the  pyre,  the 
farning  °*  Solon  came  to  his  mind,  and  having 
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broken  a  long  silence  with  a  groan,  he  thrice 
uttered  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who 
it  was  that  he  called  on,  and,  upon  hearing  the 
story,  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  ordered  the 
fire  to  be  quenched.  When  this  could  not  be 
done,  Croesus  prayed  aloud  with  tears  to  Apollo, 
by  all  the  presents  he  had  given  him,  to  save  him 
now,  and  immediately  the  fire  was  quenched  by  a 
storm  of  rain.  Believing  that  Croesus  was  under 
a  special  divine  protection,  and  no  doubt  also 
struck  by  the  warning  of  Solon,  Cyrus  took 
Croesus  for  his  friend  and  counsellor,  and  gave  him 
for  an  abode  the  city  of  Barene,  near  Kcbatana. 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Massagetae,  Cyrus  had 
Croesus  with  him,  and  followed  his  advice  about 
the  passage  of  the  A  raxes.  Before  passing  the 
river,  however,  be  sent  him  back  to  Persia,  with 
bis  own  son  Cambyses,  whom  he  charged  to  ho- 
nour Croesus,  and  Croesus  to  advise  his  son. 
When  Cambyses  came  to  the  throne,  and  invaded 
Egypt,  Croesus  accompanied  him.  In  the  affair 
of  Prexaspes  and  his  son,  Croesus  at  first  acted 
the  part  of  a  flattering  courtier,  though  not,  as  it 
seems,  without  a  touch  of  irony  (Herod,  iii.  34) ; 
but,  after  Cambyses  had  murdered  the  youth, 
Croesus  boldly  admonished  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  from  the  presence  of  the  king. 
The  servants  of  Cambyses  concealed  him,  thinking 
that  their  master  would  repent  of  having  wished 
to  kill  him.  And  so  it  happened;  but  when 
Cambyses  heard  that  Croesus  was  alive,  he  said 
that  he  was  glad,  but  he  ordered  those  who  had 
saved  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  disobedience. 
Of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Croesus's  death 
we  know  nothing.  A  few  additional,  but  unim- 
portant incidents  in  his  life,  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Ctesias's  account  of  the  taking  of 
Sardis  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. (Herod.  L  6,  7,  26—94,  180,  155,  207, 
208,  iii.  14,  34—36,  v.  36,  vL  37,  125,  viii. 
35 ;  Ctesias,  Persica,  4,  ed.  Lion,  ap.  Phot.  Cbd. 
72,  p.  36,  Bekker;  Ptol.  Hephaest.  ap.  Phot  Cod. 
190,  p.  146,  b.  21,  148,  b.  31;  Plut  SoL  27; 
Diod.  ix.  2,  25—27,  29,  31—34,  xvi.  56; 
Justin  i.  7.)  Xenophon,  in  his  historical  romance, 
gives  some  further  particulars  about  Croesus  which 
are  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony  and 
opposed  to  that  of  Herodotus,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  for  the  most  part  agree*.  (Cyrop  i.  5, 
ii.  1,  iv.  1,  2,  vi  2,  vil  1—4,  viii.  2.)    (P.  S.] 

CROMUS  (h>»Au>f),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Cromyon  in  the  territory  of  Corinth  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  ii.  1. 
§  3.)  A  son  of  Lycaon  likewise  bore  this  name. 
(Paus.  viii.  3.  §  1.)  (L.  S.] 

CRCNIDES  or  CRONI'ON  (Kfwfon*  or 
Kpoyfor),  a  patronymic  from  Cronus,  and  very 
commonly  given  to  Zeus,  the  son  of  Cronus.  (Horn. 
//.  i.  528,  ii.  Ill,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (KpoVuw),  the  name  of  two  mythi- 
cal personages,  the  one  a  son  of  Zeus  by  the 
nymph  Himalia  (Diod.  v.  55),  and  the  other  a 
suitor  of  Hippodameia,  who  was  killed  by  Oeno- 
maus.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (Kporuts),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher. (Porphyr.  VU.  Phi.  20  ;  Enseb.  HkL  Ecclea. 
vi.  19.)  Neroesius  (de  Amm.  2,  p.  35)  mentions 
a  work  of  his  ft  pi  waAiyyevto*(ax,  and  Origen  is 
said  to  have  diligently  studied  the  works  of  Cro- 
nius.  (Stud.  fce.'flfvjr/riM.)  Porphyrius  also  states, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  explain  the  fables  of  the 
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Homeric  poems  in  a  philosophical  manner.  This 
is  all  wc  know  about  Cronius,  although  he  appears 
to  hare  been  very  distinguished  among  the  later 
Pythagoreans.  [L.  S»] 

CRO'NIUS,  an  engraTer  of  gems,  who  lived 
between  the  times  of  Alexander  and  Augustus. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  4;  Visconti,  Oeuv.  dh>.  ii. 
p.  123.)  [L.  U.] 

CRONUS  (K^roi),  a  ton  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
and  the  youngent  among  the  Titans.  He  was 
married  to  Rhea,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of 
Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.  Cheiron  is  also  called  a  son  of  Cronus. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  137,  452,  Ac. ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  §  3, 
&c)  At  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronus  un- 
manned his  father  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclopes, 
who  were  likewise  his  children  hy  Ge,  into  Tar- 
tarus. Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the 
Erinnyes.  When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered 
from  Tartarus,  the  government  of  the  world  was 
taken  from  Uranus  and  given  to  Cronos,  who  in 
his  turn  lost  it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted  to 
him  by  Ge  and  Uranus.  [Zxu&]  The  Romans 
identified  their  Saturnus  with  the  Cronus  of  the 
Greeks.    [Saturnus.]  [L.  8.] 

CROTUS  ( Kftfror),  a  son  of  Pan  by  Eupheme, 
the  nurse  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  ho  was  brought 
up,  and  at  whose  request  he  was  placed  among  the 
stars  as  Sagittarius,  as  he  had  been  a  skilful  shooter. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  224 ;  Poet.  A  dr.  ii.  77.)  [L.  S.] 

CRUS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  Cornelius  Len talus, 
consul,  b.  c.  49.  [Lbntulus.] 

CTEATUS.    [Molionxs.  J 

CTE'SIAS  (Knfoias).  1.  Of  Cnidua  in  Carta, 
and  a  son  of  Ctesiochus  or  Cteaiarchus.  (Suid. 
t.  v.  Kr+ant;  Eudocia,  p.  268 ;  Tteta.  CM.  i.  82.) 
('nidus  was  celebrated  from  early  times  as  a  seat 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  Ctesias,  who  himself 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae,  was  a 
physician  by  profession.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Xenophon ;  and  if  Herodotus  lived  till  B.  c.  425, 
or,  according  to  some,  even  till  a  c  408,  Ctesias 
may  be  called  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus. 
He  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Persia  at  the 
court  of  king  Artaxerxcs  Mnemon,  as  private  phy- 
sician to  the  king.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  6*56.)  Diodorus 
(ii.  32)  states,  that  Ctesias  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  king,  and  that  owing  to  his  great  skill  in  me- 
dicine, he  was  afterwards  drawn  to  the  court,  and 
was  highly  honoured  there.  This  statement, 
which  contains  nothing  to  suggest  the  time  when 
Ctesias  was  made  prisoner,  has  been  referred  by 
some  critics  to  the  war  between  Artaxerxes 
and  his  brother,  Cyrus  the  Younger,  B.  c.  401. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Ctesias  is  already  men- 
tioned, during  that  war,  as  accompanying  the  king. 
(  Xen.  A  nab.  i.  8.  $  27.)  Moreover,  if  as  Diodorus 
and  Tsetxes  state,  Ctesias  remained  seventeen 
years  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  B.  c.  398  (Diod.  xiv.  46  ;  comp. 
Plut  Artax.  21),  it  follows,  that  he  must  have 
gone  to  Persia  long  before  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
that  is,  about  B.  c.  415.  The  statement,  that 
Ctesias  entered  Persia  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  has 
been  doubted ;  and  if  we  consider  the  favour  with 
which  other  Greek  physicians,  such  as  Democedes 
and  Hippocrates  were  treated  and  how  they  were 
sought  for  at  the  court  of  Persia,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Ctesias  may  have  been  invited  to  the 
court ;  but  the  express  statement  of  Diodorus,  that 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  cannot  be  upset  by  such  a 


mere  probability.  There  are  two  accounts  res- 
pecting his  return  to  Cnidus.  It  took  place  at  the 
time  when  Conon  was  in  Cyprus.  Ctesias  himself 
had  simply  stated,  that  he  asked  Artaxerxes  and 
obtained  from  him  the  permission  to  return.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other  account,  Conon  sent  a  letter 
to  the  king,  in  which  he  gave  him  advice  as  to  the 
means  of  humbling  the  Lacedaemonians.  Conon 
requested  the  bearer  to  get  the  letter  delivered  to 
the  king  by  some  of  the  Greeks  who  were  staying 
at  his  court.  When  the  letter  was  given  far  this 
purpose  to  Ctesias,  the  fatter  inserted  a  parage  in 
which  he  made  Conon  desire  the  king  to  send 
Ctesias  to  the  west,  as  he  would  be  a  very  uefal 
person  there.  (Pint  Arias.  21.)  The  fatter  ac- 
count is  not  recommended  by  any  strong  internal 
probability,  and  the  simple  statement  of  Ctesias 
himself  seems  to  be  more  entitled  to  credit.  How 
long  Ctesias  survived  his  return  to  Cnidus  is  un- 
known. 

During  his  stay  in  Persia,  Ctesias  gathered  all 
the  information  that  was  attainable  in  that  coun- 
try, and  wrote  —  1.  A  great  work  on  the  history 
of  Persia  (Fie poind)  with  the  view  of  giving  hit 
countrymen  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that 
empire  than  they  possessed,  and  to  refute  the 
errors  current  in  Greece,  which  had  arisen  partly 
from  ignorance  and  partly  from  the  national  vanity 
of  the  Greeks.  The  materials  for  his  history,  so 
far  as  he  did  not  describe  events  of  which  he  bad 
been  an  eye-witness,  he  derived,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Diodorus,  from  the  Persian  archives 
(Supdipou  /8a<riAi«af),  or  the  official  history  of  the 
Persian  empire,  which  was  written  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  the  country.  This  important  work 
of  Ctesias,  which,  like  that  of  Herodotus,  was 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  consisted  of  twenty- 
three  books.  The  first  six  contained  the  history 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy  down  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  656)  speaks  of  Ctesias  as 
cvyyp&tyos  rd  'AoavpuutA  koJ  to  Utpauni.  The 
next  seven  books  contained  the  history  of  Persia 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
remaining  ten  carried  the  history  down  to  the  tine 
when  Ctesias  left  Persia,  i.  t.  to  the  year  b.  c.  398. 
(Diod.  xiv.  46.)  The  form  and  style  of  this  work 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  its  loss  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  history 
of  the  East.  (Dion vs.  Hal.  De  Comtp.  Verb.  10; 
Demetr.  Phal.  De  Eloeut.  §§  212,  215.)  All  that 
is  now  extant  of  it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  in 
Photius  (Cod.  72),  and  a  number  of  fragment* 
which  are  preserved  in  Diodorus,  Athenaeus,  Plu- 
tarch, and  others.  Of  the  first  portion,  which 
contained  the  history  of  Assyria,  there  is  bo 
abridgment  in  Photius,  and  all  we  possess  of  that 
part  is  contained  in  the  second  book  of  Diodoru*. 
I  which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely  from  Cte- 
sias. There  we  find  that  the  accounts  of  Ctesixti 
especially  in  their  chronology,  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  Berosus,  who  likewise  derived  his 
information  from  eastern  sources.  These  discre- 
pancies can  only  be  explained  by  the  met,  that  the 
annals  used  by  the  two  historians  were  written  in 
different  places  and  under  different  circumstances. 
The  chronicles  used  by  Ctesias  were  written  by 
official  persons  and  those  used  by  Berosus  were 
the  work  of  priests ;  both  therefore  were  written 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neither  was  per- 
haps strictly  true  in  all  its  detaila.    The  part  of 
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Ctesias's  work  which  contained  the  history  of 
Persia,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  eud,  is 
somewhat  better  known  from  the  extracts  which 
Photius  made  from  it,  and  which  are  still  extant. 
Here  again  Ctesias  is  frequently  at  Tariance  with 
other  Greek  writers,  especially  with  Herodotus. 
To  account  for  this,  we  must  remember,  that  he  is 
expressly  reported  to  hare  written  his  work  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  the  erroneous  notions 
about  Persia  in  Greece ;  and  if  this  was  the  ca.se, 
the  reader  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  the 
accounts  of  Ctesias  differing  from  those  of  others. 
It  is  moreover  not  improbable,  that  the  Persian 
chronicles  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not 
more  so,  as  the  accounts  written  by  Greeks  were 
to  the  Greeks.  These  considerations  sufficiently 
account,  in  our  opinion,  for  the  differences  existing 
between  the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  other  writ- 
ers ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  charging 
him,  as  wrae  hare  done,  with  wilfully  falsifying 
history.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  can  be 
no  positive  eridencc  for  such  a  serious  charge. 
The  court  chronicles  of  Persia  appear  to  have  con- 
tained chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  family,  the 
occurrence*  at  the  court  and  the  seraglio,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  insur- 
rections of  satrap*  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  great  monarch.  Suidas  (a,  o.  UdntpiXa) 
mentions,  that  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  of  Ctesias,  probably  the  Persies,  in  three 
books. 

Another  work,  for  which  Ctesias  also  collected 
his  materials  during  his  stay  in  Persia,  was — 2.  A 
treatise  on  India  ( Ipiucd)  in  one  book,  of  which 
we  likewise  possess  an  abridgment  in  Photius, 
and  a  great  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers.  The  description  refers  chiefly  to  the 
north-western  part  of  India,  and  is  principally 
confined  to  a  description  of  the  natural  history,  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  animals  and  men  of 
India.  In  this  description  truth  is  to  a  great 
extent  mixed  up  with  fables,  and  it  seems  to  be 
mainly  owing  to  this  work  that  Ctesias  was  looked 
upon  in  later  times  as  on  author  who  deserved  no 
credit.  But  if  hi«  account  of  India  is  looked  upon 
from  a  proper  point  of  view,  it  does  not  in  any  way 
desorve  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  Ctesias  him- 
self never  visited  India,  and  his  work  wan  the  first 
in  the  Greek  language  that  was  written  upon  that 
country  :  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  before 
his  countrymen  that  which  was  known  or  believed 
about  India  among  the  Persians.  His  Indica  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  India,  such  as 
it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians.  Many  things 
in  his  description  which  were  formerly  looked  upon 
a»  fabulous,  have  been  proved  by  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  India  to  be  founded  on  facta. 

Ctesias  also  wrote  several  other  works,  of  which, 
however,  we  know  little  more  than  their  titles: 
they  were — 3.  Tltpt  'Opmv,  which  consisted  of  at 
lca*'t  two  books.  (Plut.  de  Fltn.  21  ;  Stob.  Froril. 
C.  18.)  4.  n«phr\ovr  'Arto  (Steph.  Byx.  t.v. 
2f-yvr»T),  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  n«pnf- 
-y-TKru  of  which  Stephanus  Hyxantius(s.  v.  Kotrvrv) 
quotes  the  third  book.  5.  Utpl  Xltrra^m*  (Plut. 
de  Flmv.  19),  and  6.  n*pi  rwr  jrord  rs)v  'Atriar 
<p6(x*v.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
Galen  (v.  p.  652,  cd.  Basil.),  that  Ctesias  also 
wrote  on  medicine,  but  no  accounts  of  his  medical 
works  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the 


Persica  and  Indica  of  Ctcsiaa  were  printed  sepa- 
rately by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557  and  1594,  8vo., 
and  were  also  added  to  his  edition  of  Herodotus. 
After  his  time  it  became  customary  to  print  the 
remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  appendix  to  Herodotus. 
The  first  separate  edition  of  those  abridgments, 
together  with  the  fragments  preserved  in  other 
writers,  is  that  of  A.  Lion,  Gottingen,  1823,  8ro^ 
with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A 
more  complete  edition,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  is  that  of  Bahr, 
Frankfort,  1824,  8vo.  (Compare  Fabric.  BiU. 
Grate,  ii.  p.  740,  Ac. ;  Rettig,  Ctesiae  CnidH  Vita 
cum  appendice  de  librit  Ctetiae,  Hanov.  1 827, 8vo.; 
K.  L.  Blum,  Herodot  und  Ctesias,  Heidelb.  1836, 
8vo.) 

2.  Of  Ephesus.  an  epic  poet,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (de  Flue.  18)  as  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem,  ritfxrrjtt.  His  age  is  quite  unknown.  Welcker 
(Der  Episck.  Cyd.  p.  50)  considers  this  Ctesias  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Mu&aeus  (which  he  regards  as 
a  fictitious  name)  of  Ephesus  to  whom  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  ascribe  an  epic  poem,  Perseis,  in  ten  books. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  in  support  of  which 
little  can  be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Knprifws).  1.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  or  at  least  after  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Dem.  5),  that  Herroip- 
pus  of  Smyrna  referred  to  him  as  his  authority  for 
some  statement  respecting  Demosthenes.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  (op.  Fhleijon.  de  I^onpaev.  2), 
Ctesibius  died  during  a  walk  at  the  age  of  104, 
and  according  to  Lucian  (Macron.  22),  at  the  age 
of  124  years.  Whether  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work,  n«pl  ♦tAoircx^Iaf,  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  Fit.  X  OraL  p.  844,  c.)  is  uncertain. 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chalcis  and 
a  friend  of  Menedemus.  According  to  Athenaeus, 
who  relates  nn  anecdote  about  him,  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Antigonus  king  of  Macedonia.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  15,  iv.  p.  162.)  [L.  8.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (Kr*riru>f),  celebrated  for  his 
mechanical  inventions,  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
and  lived  probably  about  B.  c,  250,  in  the  reigns 
of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  and  Euergetes,  though 
Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174)  says,  that  he  nourished  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Euergetes.  His  hither  was 
a  barber,  but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  mechanics.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
clepsydra  or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ  (ufyxH* 
Atf)  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  Vitruvius  (lib.  vii.  praef.)  men- 
tions him  as  an  author,  but  none  of  his  works  re- 
main. He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  hare  been  the  father, of  Hero  Alexandrinus,  whose 
treatise  called  /3«Aoirott*d  has  also  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  him.  (Vitruv.  ix.  9,  x.  12 ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  vii.  37 ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  174,  xi.  p.  497 ;  Philo 
Byzant.  ap.  Vet.  Math.  pp.  56,  67,  72  \  Fabric 
DM.  Graec  vol.  ii.  p.  591.)  [ W.  F.  D.] 

CTF/SICLES  (KntffixXirt),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (xporutsi  or  XpeVot),  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Athenaeus  (vi.  p. 
272,  x.  p.  445.)  [L.S.] 

CTE'SICLES,  the  author  af  a  beautiful  statue 
at  Samos.  about  which  a  similar  story  is  told  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  606,  a)  as  that  respecting  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxi- 
teles. [L.  U.j 
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CTESIDE'MUS,  a  painter  celebrated  for  two 
pictures,  representing  the  conquest  of  Oechalia  and 
the  story  of  Laodamia.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxr.  40. 
§  33.)  He  was  the  master  of  Antiphilus  (Plin. 
xxxv.  37),  a  contemporary  of  Apelles,  [L.  U.] 

CTES1LAUS.  [Cftiuuu&] 

CTESI'LOCHUS,  a  painter,  the  pupil  and  per- 
haps brother  of  A  pellet,  known  by  a  ludicrous 
picture  representing  the  birth  of  Bacchus.  (Plin. 
xxxr.  40.  §  33;  Suid.  #.  e.  'AvsAAip.)  [L.  U.J 

CTE'SIPHON  (Knr<ri**r).  1.  A  son  of 
Leosthenes  of  Anaphlystus,  was  Accused  by  Aes- 
chines  for  having  proposed  the  decree,  that  f>e- 
mosthenes  should  be  honoured  with  the  crown. 
[Acsc  hinks;  Demosthbnks.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  was  sent  in  B.  c  348  as 
ambassador  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia,  with  the 
view  of  recorering  the  ransom  which  Phrynon  of 
Rhamnus  had  been  obliged  to  pay  during  the 
truce  of  the  Olympian  games  to  pirates  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  Philip.  On  his  return  from  Mace- 
donia, Ctesiphon  confirmed  the  report  which  had 
been  brought  to  Athens  by  Euboean  ambassadors, 
that  Philip  was  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  After  this,  Ctesiphon  was  one  of  the 
ten  ambassadors  who  treated  with  Philip  about 
peace.  (Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  pp.  344,  371 ;  Argum. 
ad  Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  336 ;  Aeschin.  de  FaU. 
Leg.  cc.  4,  12,  14 ;  Harpocrat  *■  «.  Kr-ri<Ti<p<ir.) 

3.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Boeotia,  of  which 
Plutarch  (Parali.  Mm.  12)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Ctesiphon  who 
wrote  on  plants  and  trees  (Plut.  de  Fl*v.  14,  18) 
is  uncertain. 

4.  An  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  a  peculiar 
kind  of  martial  songs  called  atfAafoot,  and  seems  to 
have  tired  at  the  court  of  the  Attali  at  Pergamus. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  697.)  [L.  &] 

CTESIPHON,  artist  [Cbxrothron.] 

CTESIPPUS  (Kn^nnror).  1.  The  name  of 
two  sons  of  Heracles,  the  one  by  Deianeira,  and  the 
other  by  Astvdameia.  (A polled,  ii.  7.  §  8;  Paua 
ii.  19.  §  1,  in.  16.  §5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Polvtherses  of  Same,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  was  killed  by  Philoetius,  the 
cow-herd.  (Horn.  Od.  xx.  288,  Ac,  xxii  285, 
Ac)  {h.  S.] 

CTESIPPUS  (K-nfeww).  1.  [Chabbias, 
p.  676,  b.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  history  of  Scythia,  of  which 
the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (IM  Flur. 
6.)  (I*S.] 

CTE'SIUS  (KTikior),  the  protector  of  property, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Phlyus,  and  of 
Hermes.  (Athen.  xi  p.  473;  Pans.  i.  31.  §  2.) 
Ctesius  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name.  (Horn.  Od, 
xt.  413.)  [L.S.] 

CTESYLLA  (KnJevaAa),  a  beautiful  maiden 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  of  whom  and  Hennocharea 
Antoninus  Liberalis  (Met.  1 )  relates  nearly  the 
same  story  which  other  writers  relate  of  Cydippe 
and  Acontius,  [Acontius.]  Buttroann  (Mythol. 
ii.  p.  1 35,  &c)  thinks  that  Ctesylla  was  originally 
an  attribute  of  some  ancient  national  divinity  at 
Ceos — Aphrodite  Ctesylla  was  worshipped  there — 
who  was  believed  to  have  liad  some  love  nffair 
with  a  mortal.  [L.  S.] 

CUBA,  CUNI'NA,  and  RUMI'NA,  three 
Roman  genii,  who  were  worshipped  as  the  protec- 
tors of  infants  sleeping  in  their  cradles,  and  to 
of  milk  i 


CULLEOLUS. 

fies  a  cradle,  and  ruma  o 
Latin  the  same  as  mamma%  a  mother**  bresrt. 
(August  de  Ctvii.  Dei,  ir.  10,  &c. ;  Lactam.  L5to, 
36 ;  Varro,  ap.  Norn.  p.  167,  op.  DomaL  ad  Ten*, 
tkarm.  i.  1.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

CUBI'DIUS.  [Cobidas.] 

CU'LLEO  or  CU'LEO,  the  name  of  a  plebam 
family  of  the  Terentia  gens. 

1.  Q.  Txrxntics  Ccllso,  belonged  to  a  fctady 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  was  a  senator  of  conw'Jm- 
ble  distinction.  (VaL  Max.  v.  2.  $  5.)  He  vis 
taken  prisoner  in  the  course  of  the  second  Put.: 
war,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  and  obssised 
his  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  B.c'201. 
To  shew  his  gratitude  to  P.  Sdpio,  he  fefloved 
his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the  pileus  or  cap  of 
liberty,  tike  an  emancipated  slave;  and  subse- 
quently, on  the  death  of  Scipio,  he  attended  sis 
funeral,  walking  before  the  bier  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  again  on  his  head,  and  he  likewise  di>£~- 
buted  mulsum,  or  sweet  wine,  among  the  atu-ad- 
ants  of  the  funeral 

In  B.  c.  195,  Culleo  was  one  of  the  three  aruhft*- 
sadora  who  were  sent  to  Carthage  to  complain  tin: 
Hannibal  was  forming  the  design  of  making  »j 
upon  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with  Antioeaus, 
In  B.  C  1 87  Culleo  was  praetor  peregrinua,  and  s* 
was  appointed  by  the  senate  in  this  year  as  the 
commissioner  to  conduct  the  inquiry  respecting  tfts 
money  of  Antiochus,  which  was  &aid  to  h.iw  \x~rz. 
misappropriated  by  L.  Scipio  Asiatkus  and  his  le- 
gates. This  appointment  was  made  under  s  p!*'j»- 
citum  which  liad  been  carried  chiefly  through  tat 
influence  of  Cato  the  censor,  and  which  referred  u 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  commissioner  to  ia^.re 
into  the  matter.  The  respect  which  Culleo  bad  pxi 
to  P.  Scipio  was  well  known,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Scipios  probably  supported  his  appointment  '.at 
that  reason  ;  though  it  is  staled,  on  the  other  Lsai. 
that  his  nomination  to  the  othce  was  brought  abo«-t 
by  the  enemies  of  Scipio,  because  he  was  in  reality 
an  enemy  to  the  family,  and  had  been  guDry  U 
hypocrisy  in  the  honours  he  had  paid  to  his  deli- 
verer from  captivity.    But  however  this  may  be, 
L.  Scipio  and  others  were  condemned  by  bin:  . 
from  which  we  may  conclude,  either  that  he  was 
in  reality  in  league  with  the  party  opposed  to  iL? 
Scipios,  or  that  their  guilt  was  so  dear  that  be 
dared  not  acquit  even  his  friends. 

In  a  c  184,  Culleo  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  and  in  181  was  one  of  the 
three  ambassadors  sent  to  Maaini&u  and  Cs 
to  ask  for  assistance  in  the  war  ag:unet  Pc 
(Liv.  zxx.  43,  45,  xxxiii.  47,  xxxviu.  42,  55, 
xxxix.  32,  xlii.  35;  VaL  Max.  v.  2,  $  5;  Plat. 
Apopkth.  p.  196.) 

2.  Q.  TXRXNTICS  CULL  so,  was  tribune  of  li* 
plebs,  B.C  58,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  waa  ba- 
nished. He  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  and  did  aS 
in  his  power  to  prevent  his  banishment  and  if>r- 
wards  to  obtain  his  recall.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  two  years  afterwards  as  oue  of  the  asiasr 
pontiffs.  In  the  war  which  followed  the  death  of 
Caesar  we  find  Culleo  in  &  C  43  passing  over  frssi 
the  army  of  Antony  to  join  Lentulns.  CuU^o  *-w 
placed  by  Lepidus  to  guard  the  pa<«wr«  et  tht 
Alps;  but  he  allowed  Ajntony  to  cross  then  with- 
out offering  any  resistance.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iiL  15, 
de  Harvtp.  Rcrp.  6,  ad  Fam.  x.  34,  camp,  m* 
Fr.  ii.  2,  adAU.  viti.  12;  Apptan,  &  C  itL  83.) 

L.  CULLE'OLUS,  proconsul,  perhaps  at  lflr 
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CURIA'TIUS. 

B.  c  60,  to  whom  two  of  Cicero's 
lettrn  are  addressed  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  41,  42),  was 
prohsblr  one  of  the  Terentii. 
CUMA'NUS,  VENTI'DIUS.    [Fblix,  An- 

tovtcs.] 

CUNCTATOR,  a  surname  given  to  Q.  Fabius 
Marinas,  who  fought  against  Hannibal. 

CUPI'DO  was,  like  Amor  and  Voluntas,  a 
modification  of  the  Greek  Eros,  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  from  Greece,    (Cic.  ap.  Lactamt. 

1.  20.  14;  Plant.  CW,  i.  1,  3;  see  Eros.)  [L.S.] 
C.  CUPIF/NNIUS.     1.  A  person  to  whom 

Cicero  wrote  a  letter  in  B.  c  44,  entreating  him  to 
interwt  himself  in  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Buthrotsm,  and  reminding  him  of  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  the  father  of  Cupien- 
nius and  Cicero  himself.  (Cic,  ad  AtL  xvi.  16,  D.) 
2.  The  Cupiennios  attacked  by  Horace  (SaL  i. 

2.  36)  on  account  of  his  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Roman  matrons,  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  to  hare  been  C.  Cupiennius  Libo  of  Cuma, 
a  friend  of  Augustus. 

There  are  some  coins  extant  hearing  the  names 
of  L.  Cupiennius  and  C.  Cupiennius  ;  but  who 
these  persons  were,  is  not  known.  (Eckhel,  y. 
p.  199.) 

CURA,  the  personification  of  Care,  respecting 
whose  connexion  with  man  an  ingenious  allegorical 
story  is  related  by  Hyginus.  {Fab,  220.)  [L.  S.] 

CURF/TES.  "[Zku*] 

CURIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
B.  c  when  it  was  rendered  illustrious  by  M\  Cu- 
rios Dentatus.  [Dintatus.]  This  is  the  only 
cognomen  which  occurs  in  the  gens  :  for  the  other 
members  of  it,  see  Curjus.  [L.  S.] 

CURIATIA  GENS.  The  existence  of  a  pa- 
trician gens  of  this  name  is  attested  by  Livy  (L 
30,  comp.  Dionys.  iii.  30),  who  expressly  mentions 
the  Curiatii  among  the  noble  Alban  gentes,  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  were  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  there  receiTed  among  the  Patre*.  This 
opinion  is  not  contradicted  by  the  met  that  in  B.  c 
401  and  138  we  meet  with  Curiatii  who  were  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  and  consequently  plebeians, 
for  this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  by  the  supposition  that  the  plebeian 
Curiatii  were  the  descendants  of  freed  men  of  the 
patrician  Curiatii,  or  that  some  members  of  the 
r.'Htrician  gens  had  gone  over  to  the  plebeians.  The 
A  lban  origin  of  the  Curiatii  is  also  stated  in  the 
ttory  about  the  three  Curiatii  who  in  the  reign  of 
r ull us  Hostilius  fought  with  the  three  Roman 
>rothera,  the  Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the 
u nuing  and  bravery  of  one  of  the  Horatii,  though 
one  writers  described  the  Curiatii  as  Romans 
rid  the  Horatii  as  Albans.  (Li*,  i.  24,  Ac  ; 
honys,  iii,  11,  Ac;  Plut  PartUl.  Gr.eLRom,  16; 
'lor.  L  3  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Ftr.  IlL  4 ;  Zonar.  vii. 
;  Niebuhr,  Hi$L  of  Rome,  L  p  348 ;  comp. 
I  oajsTica.)  No  members  of  the  patrician  Curiatia 
ens,  so  far  as  our  records  go,  rose  to  any  eminence 
l  Rome,  and  there  are  but  few  whose  names  have 
»rne  down  to  us.  The  only  cognomen  of  the  gens 
t  the  times  of  the  republic  is  Fistus.  For  the 
ebeians  who  are  mentioned  without  a  cognomen, 
•«  Curxatiub.  [L.  S.] 

CURIAT1US.    1.  P.  Ccriatius,  tribune  of 
e  people  in  B.  c  401.    The  college  of  tribunes 
that  year  laboured  under  great  unpopularity,  as 
•  o  of  them  had  been  appointed  by  the  co-optation 
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of  the  college  under  the  influence  of  the  patricians. 
P.  Curiatins  and  two  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Metilius 
and  M.  Minucius,  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
unpopularity  and  turn  the  hatred  of  the  people 
atjainst  the  patricians  by  bringing  a  charge  against 
Sergius  and  Virginias,  two  military  tribunes  of  the 
year  previous,  whom  they  declared  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  mischief  and  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple's sufferings.  Both  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  after  brought  forward  an  agrarian  Jaw,  and 
prevented  the  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armies  being  levied  from  the  plebeians.  (Li v.  v. 
11,  12.) 

2.  C.  Curiatius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  c. 
1 38,  is  characterised  by  Cicero  (de  Leg.  iii.  9)  as 


a  homo  infimmt.  He  caused  the  consuls  of  the 
year,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  (whom  he  nick- 
named Serapio)  and  D.  Junius  Brutus  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  for  the  severity  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded in  levying  fresh  troops,  and  for  their  disre- 
gard to  the  privilege  of  the  tribunes  to 
certain  persons  from  military  service.  (Li v. 
55  ;  VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  f  3.) 

There  are  extant  several  coins,  on  which  we 
read  C  Cur.  Trigb.  or  C.  Cur,  F.,  and  which 
may  belong  to  this  tribune  or  a  son  of  his ;  but  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  they  belonged  to  some 
patrician  C.  Curiatius,  about  whom  history  fur- 
nishes no  information.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  199,  &c.) 
One  C.  Scaevius  Curiatius,  who  lived  in  the  early 
period  of  the  empire,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Orelli  (No.  4046)  as  duumvir  in  the  muni- 
cipium  of  Veii.  £L.  S.] 

CURIA'TIUS  MATERNUS.  [Matbrnus.] 
CU'RIO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Scribonia 


1.  C  Scribonius  Curio,  was  appointed  curio 
maximus  in  a  c.  174,  in  the  place  of  C  Mamilius 
Vital  us,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
(Liv.  xli  26.) 

2.  C  Scribonios  Curio,  praetor  in  b.  c  121, 
the  year  of  C.  Gracchus's  death,  was  one  of  the 
moBt  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  Cicero 
mentions  one  of  his  orations  for  Ser.  Fulvius,  who 
was  accused  of  incest,  and  states,  that  when  a 
young  man  be  thought  this  oration  by  for  the  best 
of  all  extant  orations ;  but  he  adds,  that  afterwards 
the  speeches  of  Curio  fell  almost  into  oblivion.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  C  Julius  Caesar  Strabo, 
Cotta,  and  Antonius,  and  against  the  last  of  these 
he  once  spoke  in  the  court  of  the  centumviri  for 
the  brothers  Cots  as.  (Cic.  BrmL  32,  de  Invent,  i. 
43,  de  Orat.  ii.  23,  33  ;  SchoL  Bob.  in  Argunu 
Oat  in  Clod,  el  Curion. ;  Pseud.-Cic  ad  Hemm. 
iL  20;  Plin.  H.  N.  viL  41.) 

3.  C.  ScRiBONius  Ct-RJo,  a  son  of  the  former. 
In  B.C.  100,  when  the  seditious  tribune  L.  Appu- 
leius  Saturninus  was  murdered,  Curio  was  with 
the  consuls.  In  &  a  90,  the  year  in  which  the 
Marsic  war  broke  out,  Curio  was  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of 
Sulla  during  his  war  in  Greece  against  Arcbelaus, 
the  general  of  Mithridates,  and  when  the  city  of 
Athens  was  taken,  Curio  besieged  the  tyrant 
Aristion  in  the  acropolis.  In  b.  c.  82  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  proctorship,  and  in  76  he  was 
made  consul  together  with  Cn.  Octavius.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  consulship,  he  obtained  Ma- 
cedonia as  his  province,  and  earned  on  a  war  for 
three  years  in  the  north  of  his  province  against 
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the  Dardaninns  and  Moesians  with  great  success. 
He  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  advanced  in 
those  regions  as  for  as  the  river  Danube,  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  71,  he  celebrated  a  triumph 
orer  the  Dardanians.  Curio  appears  to  have  hence- 
forth remained  at  Rome,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  public  affairs.   He  acted  as  nn  opponent 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  connected  in  intimate 
friendship  with  Cicero.    When  the  punishment  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators  was  discussed  in  the 
senate,  Curio  also  spoke,  and  afterwards  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  Cicero's  measures.    In  the 
trial  of  P.  Clodius,  for  having  violated  the  sacra  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  Curio  spoke  in  favour  of  Clod i  us, 
probably  out  of  enmity  towards  Caesar;  and  Cicero 
on  that  occasion  attacked  both  Coding  and  Curio 
most  vehemently  in  a  speech  of  which  considerable 
fragments  are  still  extant    This  event,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  interrupted  their 
personal  friendship,  for  Cicero  speaks  well  of  him 
as  a  man  on  all  occasions ;  he  says,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  good  men  of  the  time,  and  that  he  was 
always  opposed  to  bad  citizens.  In  B.  c.  67  Curio 
was  appointed  pontifex  mazimus;  he  died  four 
years  later,  ft.  c.  53.    Like  his  father  and  his  son, 
Curio  acquired  in  his  time  some  reputation  as  on 
orator,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  he  spoke  on 
various  occasions ;  but  of  all  the  requisites  of  an 
orator  he  had  only  one,  via.  elocution,  and  he  ex- 
celled most  others  in  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
his  diction  ;  but  his  mind  was  oltogether  unculti- 
vated; he  was  ignorant  without  being  aware  of 
this  defect ;  he  was  slow  in  thinking  and  invent- 
ing, very  awkward  in  his  gesticulation,  and  with- 
out any  power  of  memory.  With  such  deficiencies 
he  could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  able  rivals  or  of 
his  audience;  and  on  one  occasion,  probably  during 
his  tribuneship,  while  he  was  addressing  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  gradually  deserted  by  all  his  hearers. 
His  orations  were  published,  and  he  also  wrote 
a  work  against  Caesar  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
in  which  his  son,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  was  one  of 
the  interlocutors,  and  which  had  the  same  defi- 
ciencies as  his  orations.    (The  numerous  passages 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  are  given  in 
OrehYs  Oman.  TvlL  it  p.  525,  &c. ;  comp.  Plut 
StUL  1  4 ;  Appian,  Miiknd.  60  ;  Eutrop.  vL  2 ; 
Ores,  iv.  23;  Suet.  Cues.  9,  49,  52 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  16 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  14.  §  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
viL  12 ;  Solin.  i.  6 ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  76.) 

4.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  the  son  of  the  former, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  an  ora- 
tor of  great  natural  talents,  which  however  he  left 
uncultivated  from  carelessness  and  want  of  indus- 
try. Cicero  knew  him  from  his  childhood,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  direct  his  great  talents  into  a 
proper  channel,  to  suppress  hit  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  wealth,  and  to  create  in  him  a  desire  for 
true  fame  and  virtue,  but  without  any  success, 
and  Curio  was  and  remained  a  person  of  most  pro- 
fligate character.  He  was  married  to  Fulvia,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  by 
whom  Curio  had  a  daughter  who  was  as  dissolute 
as  her  mother.  Owing  to  his  family  connexions 
and  several  other  outward  circumstances,  be  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Pompey,  although  in  his 
heart  be  was  favourably  disposed  towards  Caesar. 
After  having  been  quaestor  in  Asia,  where  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner,  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  tribuneship 
for  the  eventful  year  a,  c.  50.    Curio,  who  was  as 


reckless  in  squandering  money  a*  he  was  mu:ali( 
in  acquiring  it,  had  by  this  time  contracted  tsw- 
mous  debts,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  gttun|  «l  «f 
his  difficulties  except  by  an  utter  coafusiss  «f  ue 
affairs  of  the  republic    It  was  believed  thit  b< 
would  direct  his  power  and  influence  u  trite 
against  Caesar,  and  at  first  be  did  so;  bal  fa*, 
who  was  anxious  to  gain  over  some  "f  the  irt-f:- 
tial  men  of  the  city,  paid  all  Curio  »  debts  oo  no- 
dition  of  his  abandoning  the  Pompeiaa  pern. 
This  scheme  was  perfectly  successful ;  but  Cera 
was  too  clever  and  adroit  a  persou  at  on*  vi  tun 
his  back  upon  his  former  friends,   At  first  b» 
continued  to  act  against  Caesar;  by  and  by  b? 
assumed  an  appearance  of  neutrality ;  and  it  srte 
to  bring  about  a  rupture  between  himself  sad  tk 
Pompeian  party,  he  brought  forward  some  aw 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  carried,  but  vfcd 
would  afford  him  a  specious  pretext  for  dfwrnsf, 
his  friends.    When  it  was  demanded  that  Csmr 
should  lay  down  his  imperium  before  comitf,  » 
Rome,  Curio  proposed  that  Pompey  should  do  tbe 
same.    This  demand  itself  was  as  tur  is  tte 
source  from  which  it  originated  was  impure.  P«- 
pey  shewed  indeed  a  disposition  to  do  aaytaisf  tkst 
was  fair,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  reality  be  W 
not  intend  to  do  any  such  thing.   Curio  thenfere 
now  openly  attacked  Pompey,  and  described  sis  *» 
a  person  wanting  to  set  himself  up  as  tyraat;  hst, 
in  order  not  to  lose  every  appearance  of  aettabiT 
even  now,  he  declared,  that  if  Caesar  and  P  «r  > 
would  not  consent  to  lay  down  their  iaa*r.=. 
both  must  be  declared  public  ememies,  end  ** 
must  be  forthwith  made  against  them.  Tto  e* 
cited  Pompey 's  indignation  so  much,  tha:  be  <riu- 
drew  to  a  suburban  villa.    Curio,  however, 
nued  to  act  his  part  in  the  senate ;  sad  it  m 
decreed  that  Pumper  and  Caesar  should  eacoi* 
mias  one  of  their  legions,  which  were  te  be  lesta 
Syria.    Pompey  cunningly  evaded  obeying  d* 
command  by  demanding  buck  from  Caesar  t  ' 
which  he  had  lent  him  in  a.  c.  53 ;  and  Om 
sent  the  two  legions  required,  which,  beet**, 
instead  of  going  to  Syria,  took  up  their  water- 
quarters  at  Capua. 

Soon  after,  the  consul  Claudius  MareeSa  pro- 
posed to  the  senate  the  question,  whether  s  w 
cessor  of  Caesar  should  be  sent  out,  and  whfttrf 
Pompey  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  imperii* ! 
The  senate  consented  to  the  former,  but  refwtd 
do  the  latter.    Curio  repeated  his  former  pro?*- 
that  both  the  proconsuls  should  lay  dova  H*« 
power,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  s  brrt 
majority  of  the  senators  voted  for  Curio.  tlasO* 
Marcellua,  who  had  always  pretended  to  bp  * 
champion  of  the  senate,  now  refused  obediew*  " 
its  decree ;  and  as  there  was  a  report  that  Cawst 
was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  H  oe»  * 
proposed  that  the  two  legions  stationed  at  Cspa 
should  be  got  ready  at  once  to  niartb  againrt  I*- 
sar.    Curio,  however,  denied  the  truth  «f  tk  im- 
port, and  prevented  the  consul's  command  W»» 
obeyed.    Claudius  Marcellus  and  his  collar*. 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  now  rushed  out  of  the  otj  a 
Pompey,  and  solemnly  called  upon  him  to 
take  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Italy,  ** 
save  the  republic    Curio  now  could  not  iaterfc^ 
as  he  could  not  quit  the  city  in  the  caaracw  ^ 
tribune  ;  he  therefore  addressed  the  people.  *M 
called  upon  them  to  demand  of  the  consuls  f 
permit  Pompey  to  levy  an  army.    But  h*  was 
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listened  to.    Amid  these  disputes  the  year  of 
Curio's  tribuneship  was  coming  to  its  close,  and  as 
he  bad  good  reason  to  fear  for  his  own  safety,  he 
was  induced  by  despair  to  quit  the  city  and  go  to 
Caesar,  who  was  at  Ravenna  and  consulted  him  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done.    Curio  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  collecting  hi*  troop&  and  march- 
ing them  against  Rome.    Caesar,  however,  was 
still  inclined  to  settle  the  question  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  and  despatched  Curio  with  a  message  to 
the  senate.  But  when  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was 
actually  appointed  Caesar's  successor,  and  when 
the  new  tribunes,  Antony  and  Q.  Casaiua,  who 
followed  in  Curio's  footsteps,  were  commanded  by 
the  consuls  to  quit  the  senate,  and  when  even 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  the  partizans  of 
Pompey,  the  tribunes  together  with  Curio  fled  in 
the  night  following,  and  went  to  Caesar  at  Raven* 
na.   He  and  his  army  received  them  as  men  per- 
secuted, and  treated  as  enemies  for  their  zeal  in 
upholding  the  freedom  of  the  republic 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  could  now  be 
avoided  no  longer.    Curio  collected  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Umbria  and  Etruna,  and  led  them  to 
Caesar,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  title  of  propraetor,  n.  c.  49.  Curio 
was  successful  in  crushing  the  party  of  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  and  compelled  Cato  to  quit  the  island.  Af- 
ter having  effected  this,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa 
to  attack  king  Juba  and  the  Pompeian  general, 
P.  Attius  Varus.    Curio  was  at  first  successful, 
but  desertion  gradually  became  general  in  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  only  two  legions,  and 
when  he  began  to  lay  siege  to  Utica,  be  was  at- 
tacked by  Juba,  and  fell  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
His  troops  were  dispersed,  killed,  and  taken  pri- 
soners, and  only  a  few  of  them  were  able  to  return 
to  Sicily.   Africa  was  thus  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio  had  been  one  of  the  main 
in  kindling  the  civil  war  between 
Pompey.  He  was  a  bold  man  and 
profligate  to  the  hu>i  degree;  he  squandered  his 
own  property  as  unscrupulously  as  that  of  other*, 
and  no  means  were  ample  enough  to  satisfy  his 
demands  His  want  of  modesty  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  depraved  and  profli- 
gate Roman  of  that  time.  But  be  was  never- 
theless a  man  of  eminent  talent,  especially  as 
an  orator.  This  Cicero  saw  and  appreciated,  and 
be  never  lost  the  hope  of  being  able  to  turn  the 
talent  of  Curio  into  a  proper  direction.  This  cir- 
cumstance and  the  esteem  which  Cicero  had  enter- 
tained for  Curio's  hither,  are  the  only  things  that 
-an  account  for  his  tender  attachment  to  Curio  ; 
inJ  this  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  Cicero's 
lxm  table  character.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the 
tecond  book  of  Cicero's  "Epistolae  ad  Familiares** 
ire  addressed  to  him.  (Orelli,  Onom.  TuU.  ii.  p. 
>26,  &c;  comp.  Caes.  Ii.  C.  ii.  23,  Ac.;  Veil  Pat. 
i.  48,  65;  Appian,  B.C.  ii.  23,  &c ;  Suet  Cat*. 
1%  36,  <U  Oar.  Rket,  1 ;  Tacit,  de  Oar.  Orat.  37; 
Ar.  EpiL  109,  110;  Plut  Cats.  29,  Ac,  Pomp. 
►8  ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  60,  Ac ;  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  7b' ; 
HjhoL  Bob.  in  Aryum.  ad  Cic  Orat.  m  God.  et 
ur.)  [L.  S.] 

CURITIS,  a  surname  of  Juno,  which  is  usually 
e rived  from  the  Sabine  word  cam,  a  lance  or 
pear,  which  according  to  the  ancient  notions  was 
be  symbol  of  the  imperium  and  mancipium,  and 
ronld  accordingly  designate  Juno  as  the  ruling 
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goddess.  (Ov.  Fatt.  ii  477,  vi  49;  Macrob.  Sat. 
i.  9.)  Hartung  (Die  Rclig. der  R'6m.  ii.  p.  72)  finds 
in  the  surname  Curitis  an  allusion  to  a  marriage 
ceremony,  in  which  some  of  the  bride's  hair  was 
either  really  or  symbolically  cut  off  with  the 
curved  point  of  a  sword.  (Plut  Quae*.  Rom.  87  ; 
Ov.  Fast  ii  560.)  [L.  S.J 

CU'Rl  US.  1.  M\  Curius,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  M\  Curius  Dentatus,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  b.  c  199.  He  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
M.  Kulvius,  opposed  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
without  having  held  any  of  the  intermediate  of- 
fices between  that  of  quaestor  and  consul ;  but  the 
tribunes  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
zxxii.  7.) 

2.  M'.  Curiur,  is  known  only  through  a  law- 
suit which  he  had  with  M.  Coponius  about  an 
inheritance,  shortly  before  a.  c  91.  A  Roman 
citizen,  who  was  anticipating  his  wife's  confine- 
ment made  a  will  to  this  effect,  that  if  the  child 
should  bo  a  son  and  die  before  the  age  of  maturity, 
M\  Curius  should  succeed  to  his  property.  Soon 
after,  the  testator  died,  and  his  wife  did  not  give 
birth  to  a  son.  M.  Coponius,  who  was  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased,  now  came  forward,  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  letter  of  the  will,  claimed  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  left  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola 
undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Coponius,  and  L. 
Licinius  Crassus  spoke  for  Curius.  Crassus  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  inheritance  for  his  client 
This  trial  ((vria/ia  cuusa),  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  two  emi- 
nent men  who  conducted  it  is  often  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  (De  Orat.  i  39,  56,  57,  ii  6,  32,  54, 
Una.  39,  52,  53,  73,  88,  pro  Cuecm.  18,  Topic, 
10.) 

3.  M'.  Curius  (is  in  some  editions  called  AT. 
Curtius),  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  a  relation  (cotuo- 
bnntu)  of  C.  Caelius  laldus.  He  was  quaestor 
urbanus  in  &  c.  61,  and  tribune  of  the  people  in 
58,  when  Cicero  hoped  that  Curius  would  protect 
him  against  the  machinations  of  P.  Clodius.  At 
a  m .rue what  later  time,  he  is  called  in  a  letter  of 
Cicero's  addressed  to  him  (ad  Fam.  xiii  49)  a 
governor  of  a  Roman  province  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  but  it  is  not  known  of  what  province  he 
had  the  administration.  The  letter  above  referred 
to  is  the  only  one  extant  among  the  ad  FamUiaree 
which  is  addressed  to  him.  In  the  declamation 
Pott  Reditum  m  Senaim  (8)  Cicero  states,  that  he 
had  been  quaestor  to  Curius's  father,  whereas  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  Cicero  had  been  quaestor 
to  Sex.  Peducaeus,  This  contradiction  is  usually 
solved  by  the  supposition,  that  Curius  was  the 
adoptive  son  of  Peducaeus.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ii  19, 
ad  Quint.  FraL  i  4,  pro  Place  13.) 

4.  M\  Curius,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Cicero,  who  had  known  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  describes  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
always  ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  us  a  very 
pattern  of  politeness  (urbaniku).  He  lived  for 
several  years  as  a  negotiator  at  Patrae  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. At  the  time  when  Tiro,  Cicero's  freed  man, 
was  ill  at  Patrae,  &  c  60  and  subsequently,  Curius 
took  great  care  of  him.  In  B.  c.  46,  Cicero  recom- 
mended Curius  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  who  was  then 
gOTernor  of  Achuia,  and  also  to  Auctus,  his  succes- 
sor. The  intimacy  between  Curius  and  Atticus 
was  still  greater  than  that  between  Cicero  and 
Curius ;  and  the  latter  is  said  to  hare  made  a  will 
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in  which  Atticus  and  Cicero  were  to  be  the  heir* 
of  his  property,  Cicero  receiving  one-fourth,  and 
Atticua  the  rest  Among  Cicero's  letters  to  his 
friends  there  are  three  addressed  to  Curius  (vii. 
23-26),  and  one  (vii.  29)  is  addressed  by  Curius 
to  Cicero.  (Cic  ad.Fam.  viii.  5,  6,  xiii.  7, 17,  50, 
xtL  4,  5,  9,  1 1,  ad  AtU  vii  2,  3,  xvi.  3.) 

5.  M'.  Curius,  a  man  notorious  as  a  gambler, 
who,  however,  was  notwithstanding  this  appointed 
judex  by  Antony  in  a  c.  44.  (Cic  PkU.  v.  5, 
viii.  9.) 

6.  C.  Curius,  a  brother-in-law  of  C.  Rabirius 
(the  murderer  of  Saturninus),  and  father  of  the 
C.  Rabirius  Postumus,  who  was  adopted  by  C. 
Rabirius.  He  was  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
is  called  prineept  or  dints  equettru.  He  was  the 
largest  fanner  of  the  public  revenue,  and  acquired 
great  wealth  by  his  undertakings,  which  he  spent 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  acquire  it 
only  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  means  for 
•hewing  his  kindness  and  benevolence.  Notwith- 
standing this  noble  character,  he  was  once  accused 
of  having  embezzled  sums  of  pubb'c  money,  and 
with  having  destroyed  a  document  by  fire;  but 
be  was  most  honourably  acquitted.  (Cic.  pro 
Jtufttr.  perd.  3,  pro  Habtr.  Pott*  2,  17.) 

7.  (j.  CtfRiuh,  a  Roman  senator,  who  had  once 
held  the  office  of  quaestor,  came  forward  in  a  c 
64  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but  he  not 
merely  lost  his  election,  but,  being  a  man  of  a  bad 
character  and  a  notorious  (pun bier,  he  was  even 
ejected  from  tbe  senate.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cati- 
line, and  an  accomplice  in  his  conspiracy ;  but  he 
betrayed  the  secret  to  his  mistress  Fulvia,  through 
whom  it  became  known  to  Cicero.  Whether  he 
perished  during  tbe  suppression  of  the  conspiracy, 
or  survived  it,  is  uncertain.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Curius  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  137),  who  was  in  Bithynia 
with  Cn.  Domitius  Abenobarbus,  and  attempted  to 
betray  him,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  life. 

(Cic.  de  Pdk.  Com.  3,  tn  Tog.  Cand.  p.  426, 
and  A  scon,  m  Top.  Cand.  p.  95,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic. 
adAU.  i  l;  Saliust,  CatiL  17,  23,  26;  Appian, 
B.C.\i.S.)  [L.S.J 

CU'RIUS  FORT  U  N  AT  I  A'N  US.  [Fortu- 

NATXANUS.] 

CU'RIUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  commander  of  the  ca- 
valry in  Caesar's  army,  when  he  commenced 
the  war  against  Pompey  in  Italy.  Several  of 
Pompey's  generals  at  the  time  deserted  to  Vibius 
Curius.  (Caes.  B.CL2A  ;  Cic  ad  AH.  ii.  20,  ix. 
6 ;  Quintil.  vi.  3.  §  73.)  [L.  S.] 

CUROPALATES.  [Codikus.] 

CURSOR,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Papiria 
gens,  which  was  probably  given  to  the  first  who 
bore  it  from  distinguishing  himself  in  running. 

1.  L.  Panrjur  Cursor,  censor  in  a  c  393, 
and  afterwards  twice  military  tribune,  in  B.  c  387 
and  385.  (Liv.  vi.  5,  11,  ix.  34.) 

2.  Sr.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  the  former, 
was  military  tribune  in  a  c  380.  (Liv.  vi.  27.) 

3.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  2.  does 
not  occur  in  history  till  the  time  when  he  was 
made  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius 
Crassus  in  a  a  340.  In  a  c.  333  he  was  made 
consul  with  C.  Poetelius  Libo,  and  according  to 
some  annals  he  obtained  the  same  office  a  second 
time  in  a  c  326,  the  year  in  which  the  second 
Samnite  war  broke  out.  In  the  year  following  he 
was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct  the  war  in  place 
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J  of  the  consul  L.  Camillus,  who  had  been  taken 
seriously  ill.  Cursor  and  his  magister  equitum, 
Q.  Fabius,  afterwards  surnamed  Maximus,  were 
the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  time. 
Shortly  after  Papirius  had  taken  the  field,  a  doubt 
as  to  tbe  validity  of  the  auspices  he  had  taken  be- 
fore marching  against  the  enemy,  obliged  him  to 
return  to  Rome  and  take  them  again.  Q.  Fabiui 
was  left  behind  to  supply  his  place,  but  with  toe 
express  command  to  avoid  every  engagement  with 
the  enemy  during  tbe  dictator's  absence.  But 
Fabius  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  battle 
with  tbe  Samnites  near  a  place  called  Imbrinium 
or  Imbrivium,  and  be  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  enemy.  Papiri  us  whs  fearfully  exasperated  at  this 
want  of  military  discipline,  and  hastened  back  to 
tbe  army  to  punish  the  offender.  He  was  pre- 
vented, however,  from  carrying  his  intention  into 
effect  by  tbe  soldiers,  who  sympathized  with  Fa- 
bius, and  threatened  the  dictator  with  a  mutiny. 
Fabius  thereupon  fled  to  Rome,  where  both  the 
senate  and  the  people  interfered  on  his  behalf. 
Papirius  was  thus  obliged  to  pardon,  though  with- 
out forgiving  him,  and  returned  to  the  army,  lis 
was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as  a  tyrant,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  disposition  of  his  army,  he 
was  defeated  in  the  first  battle  he  fought  against 
the  enemy.  But,  after  having  condescended  to 
regain  the  good- will  of  the  soldiers  by  promising 
them  the  booty  which  they  might  make,  he  ob- 
tained a  most  complete  victory  over  the  Samnites, 
and  then  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  country 
far  and  wide.  The  Samnites  now  sued  for  a  truce, 
which  was  granted  by  the  dictator  for  one  year, 
on  condition  that  they  should  clothe  his  whole 
army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  year.  Papirius 
thereupon  returned  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  a 
triumph. 

In  a  c  320,  Papirius  Cursor  was  made  consul 
the  second  (or  the  third)  time,  and  again  under- 
took the  command  against  the  Samnites  in  Apulia. 
It  was  however  uncertain,  even  in  the  days  of 
Livy,  whether  the  consuls  of  that  year  conducted 
the  war  with  two  armies,  or  whether  it  was  car- 
ried on  by  a  dictator  and  L.  Papirius  as  bis  magi*- 
ter  equitum.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Papirius 
blockaded  Luceria,  and  that  his  camp  was  reduced 
to  auch  extremities  by  tbe  Samnites,  who  cut  off 
all  supplies,  that  he  would  have  been  lost,  had  be 
not  been  relieved  by  the  army  of  his  colleague,  Q. 
Publilius  Philo.  He  continued  his  operations  is 
Apulia  in  the  year  B.  c  319  also,  for  which  he 
was  likewise  appointed  consul  About  this  time 
the  Taren tines  offered  to  act  as  mediator*  between 
the  Romans  and  Samnites,  but  were  haughtily 
rejected  by  Papirius,  who  now  made  a  successful 
attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  Samnites  :  they  were 
compelled  to  retreat  and  to  leave  Luceria  to  its 
fate.  Seven  thousand  Samnites  at  Luceria  an- 
said  to  have  capitulated  for  a  free  departure,  with- 
out their  arms  and  baggage ;  and  the  Frentaniant, 
who  attempted  to  revolt  against  the  Romans,  were 
obliged  to  submit  as  subjects  and  give  hostages. 
After  these  things  were  accomplished,  be  returned 
to  Rome  and  celebrated  his  second  triumph. 

In  a  c  314  Papirius  obtained  the  consulship 
for  the  fourth  (or  fifth)  time.  Although  the  war 
against  the  Samnites  was  still  going  on,  neither 
Papirius  nor  his  colleague  Publilius  Philo  is  men- 
tioned by  Livy  as  having  taken  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  that  year,  which  were  conducted  by 
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dictators,  while  the  consuls  arc  said  to  have  re- 
mained at  home.  It  it  difficult  to  account  for  this 
state  of  thing*. 

In  b.  c  313  Papirius  was  invested  with  hi*  fifth 
(or  sixth)  consulship.    The  war  against  the  Sam- 
nites was  still  going  on,  but  no  battle  was  fought, 
although  the  Romans  made  permanent  conquests, 
and  thus  gave  the  war  a  decided  turn  in  their 
favour.    It  was.  a*  Livy  states,  again  doubtful  as 
to  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
that  year.    In  B.  a  309  Papiriua  was  made  dicta- 
tor to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to 
save  the  army  of  C.  Marcius,  who  was  in  great 
distress  in  Apulia,  and  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
Caudium,  which  Rome  had  suffered  the  year  be- 
fore.   His  appointment  to  the  dictatorship  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.    Q.  Fabius,  who  had 
once  been  his  magister  equitum,  and  had  nearly 
been  sacrificed  by  him,  was  ordered  to  nominate 
Papirius.    The  recollection  of  what  had  happened 
sixteen  years  I*- fore  rendered  it  hard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Fabius  to  obey  the  command  of  the  senate; 
but  he  sacrificed  his  own  personal  feelings  to  the 
good  of  the  republic,  and  he  nominated  Papirius  in 
the  silence  of  night  without  saying  a  word.  Papi- 
rius now  hastened  with  the  reserve  legions  to  the 
assistance  of  C.  Marcius.    The  position  of  the 
enemy,  however,  was  so  formidable,  that  for  a  time 
he  merely  watched  them,  though  it  would  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  his  vehement  tem- 
per to  attack  them  at  once.    Soon  after,  however, 
a  tattle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Sanmites  were 
completely  defeated.    The  dictator's  triumph  on 
his  return  to  Rome  was  very  brilliant,  on  account 
of  the  splendid  arms  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy  :  the  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  stalls  of  the  bankers  around 
the  forum,  probably  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  bung  out  during  processions.    This  triumph  is 
the  last  event  that  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pa- 
pirius, whence  we  mutt  infer  that  he  died  soon 
after.    He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
general  of  hit  age.    He  did  not  indeed  extend  the 
Roman  dominion  by  conquest,  but  it  was  he  who 
roased  Rome  after  the  defeat  and  peace  of  Cau- 
dium, and  led  her  to  victory.    But  he  was  not- 
withstanding, not  popular,  in  consequence  of  his 
personal  character,  which  was  that  of  a  rough  sol- 
dier.   He  was  a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength, 
and  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  food  and  wine.    He  had  something 
horrible  and  savage  about  him,  for  he  delighted  in 
rendering  the  service  of  the  soldiers  as  hard  as  he 
could  :  be  punished  cruelly  and  inexorably,  and 
enjoyed  the  anguish  of  death  in  those  whom  he 
intended  to  punish.  (Liv.  viii.  12,  23,  29,  30-36, 
47,  ix.  7,  12,  13-16,  22,  28,  38,  40 ;  Aurel.  Vict. 
de  Vir.  III.  31 ;  Eutrop.  ii.  4 ;  Oros.  iii.  15;  Dion 
C'aaa.  Excerpt.  VaL  p.  32,  &<x,  ed.  Stun ;  Cic  ad 
ram.  ix.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Home,  iiL  pp.  192 
— 250.) 

4.  L.  Papirivs  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  3,  was 
censor  in  b.  a  272.    (Frontin.  de  Aqvaed.  i.  6.) 

5.  L.  Papiriua  Cursor,  likewise  a  son  of  No. 
,*5,  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  general  than  his 
father.  He  was  made  consul  in  a.  a  293  with 
Sp-  Carvilius  Maximut,  at  the  time  of  the  third 
Samnite  war.  The  Samnites,  after  having  made 
immense  efforts,  had  invaded  Campania ;  but  the 
consuls,  instead  of  attacking  them  there,  penetrated 
into  their  unprotected  country,  and  thus  compelled 
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them  to  retreat.    Papirius  took  the  town  of  Duro- 
nia,  and  he  as  well  as  hit  colleague  ravaged  Sam- 
nium,  especially  the  territory  of  Antium.  He 
then  pitched  his  camp  opposite  the  Samnite  army 
near  Aquilonia,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  of 
Carvilius.    Several  days  parsed  before  Papirius 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Carvi- 
lius should  make  an  attack  upon  Cominium  on  the 
wme  day  that  Papirius  offered  battle  to  the  Sam- 
nites, in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  ob- 
taining any  succour  from  Cominium.  Papirius 
gained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  cavalry,  and  the  Samnites  fled  to  their  camp 
without  being  able  to  maintain  it.    They  however 
still  continued  to  fight  against  the  two  consuls, 
and  even  beat  Carvilius  near  Herculaneum ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Romans  toon  after  again 
got  the  upper  hand.     Papirius  continued  his 
operations  in  Samnium  till  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his 
colleague  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph.  The 
booty  which  Papirius  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
was  very  rich;  but  hit  troops,  who  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed,  mur- 
mured because  he  did  not,  like  Carvilius,  distribute 
money  among  them,  but  delivered  up  everything 
to  the  treasury.    He  dedicated  the  temple  of  Qui- 
rinus,  which  his  father  had  vowed,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  aolarium  korol'*pum,  or  a  sun-dial,  the  first 
that  was  set  up  in  public  at  Rome.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  again  in  b.  c  272,  together 
with  his  former  colleague,  Carvilius,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  former  consulship  had  made  such  an 
impression  upon  the  Romans,  that  they  were  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  only  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
wearisome  struggle  with  the  Samnites  to  a  close. 
They  entirely  realised  the  hopes  of  their  nation, 
for  the  Samnites,  Lucaniana,  and  Bruttians  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.  But 
we  have  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
nations  were  thus  reduced.    On  his  return  to 
Rome,  Papirius  celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and 
after  this  event  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  (Liv.  x. 
9,  38,  39 — 47;  Zonar.  viii.  7;  Oros.  iii.  2,  iv.  3; 
Frontin,  de  Aquacd.  i.  6,  StraJtg.  iii.  3 ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  viL  60,  xxxiv.  7 ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  pp.  390,  &c, 
524,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CURSOR,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor,  in  a.  d.  21,  for  having  falsely  charged 
the  praetor  Magi  us  Caecilianus  with  high  treason. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  iiL  37.)  [L.S.] 

CU'RTIA  GENS,  an  obscure  patrician  gens, 
of  whom  only  one  member,  C.  Curtius  Philo,  was 
ever  invested  with  the  consulship,  B.  c.  445.  This 
consulship  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  the  Curtia  gens 
must  have  been  patrician,  since  the  consulship  at 
that  time  was  not  accessible  to  the  plebeians; 
other  proofs  are  implied  in  the  stories  about  the 
earliest  Curtii  who  occur  in  Roman  history.  The 
fact  that,  in  b.  c  57,  C.  Curtius  Pcducaeanus  was 
tribune  of  the  people,  does  not  prove  the  contrary, 
for  members  of  the  gens  may  have  gone  over  to 
the  plebeians.  The  cognomens  which  occur  in  this 
gens  under  the  republic  are  Pzducakanus,  Philo, 
and  PosTUMU6  or  Postumiuh.  For  those  who 
are  mentioned  in  history  without  a  cognomen,  tee 
Curtius.  [L.  S.] 

CURTI'LIUS,  a  Roman  who  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Caesar,  and  who,  after  the  victory  of  his 
party  in  B.  c.  43,  is  described  as  in  the  possesion 
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of  an  ntnte  at  Fundi,  which  had  belonged  to  C. 
Sextilius  Rufus.  ( Cic  ad  AH.  xiv.  6,  10.)  [L.  S.] 
CURTI'LIUS  MA'NCIA.  [Mancia.] 
CU'RTI US.  1 .  Mbttus  or  Mrrius  Curtius, 
a  Sabine  of  the  time  of  Romulus.  During  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  which  arose 
from  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  Sabine* 
had  gained  possession  of  the  Roman  arx.  When 
the  Roman  army  was  drawn  up  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  hills,  two  chiefs  of  the  armies, 
Mettus  Curtius  on  the  part  of  the  Sabines,  and 
Hostus  Hostilius  on  that  of  the  Romans,  opened 
the  contest,  in  which  the  Utter  was  slain.  While 
Curtius  was  glorying  in  his  victory,  Romulus  and 
a  band  of  Romans  made  an  attack  upon  him. 
Curtius,  who  fought  on  horseback,  could  not  main- 
tain his  ground;  he  was  chased  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  despair  he  leaped  with  his  horse  into  a 
swamp,  which  then  covered  the  valley  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  forum.  However,  he  got  out  of  it 
with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  his  Sabines. 
Peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  neighbours,  and  the  swamp  was 
henceforth  called  lams  Curiim*,  to  commemorate 
the  event.  (Liv.  i.  12,  &c;  Dionya,  ii.  42 ;  Varr. 
L.  L.  v.  148  ;  Plut.  RomtU.  13.)  This  is  the 
common  story  about  the  name  of  the  lacus  Curtius ; 
but  there  are  two  other  traditions,  which  though 
they  likewise  trace  it  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Curtius,  yet  refer  us  to  a  much  later  time.  Ac* 
cordiug  to  the  first  of  these,  it  happened  one  day 
that  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  sank,  and 
formed  a  great  chasm.  All  attempts  to  fill  it  up 
were  useless,  and  when  at  length  the  aruspices 
were  consulted  about  it,  they  declared,  that  the 
chasm  could  not  be  filled  except  by  throwing  into 
it  that  on  which  Rome's  greatness  was  to  be  based, 
and  that  then  the  state  should  prosper.  When  all 
were  hesitating  and  doubting  as  to  what  was 
meant,  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  M.  Curtius 
came  forward,  and  declaring  that  Rome  possessed 
no  g  renter  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citizen 
in  arms,  he  offered  himself  as  the  victim  demanded, 
and  having  mounted  his  steed  in  full  armour,  he 
leaped  into  the  abyss,  and  the  earth  soon  closed 
over  him.  This  event  is  assigned  to  the  year  a.  c 
362.  (Liv.vii.6;  Varro,£c;  Val.  Max.  v.  6.  §2; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  18 ;  Festus,  a  v.  CurtUaeum ; 
Plut.  Paratod.  Mia.  5 ;  Stat  Silv.  i.  1,  65,  &c. ; 
Augustin,  da  Civ.  Dei,  v.  18.)  According  to  the 
second  tradition,  the  place  called  locus  Curtius  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and,  at  the  command  of 
the  senate,  it  was  enclosed  iu  the  usual  manner  by 
the  consul  C.  Curtius  Philo,  B.  c  445.  (Varr.  L.L. 
v.  150.)  But  that  this  place  was  not  regarded  as 
a  bidentaL,  that  is,  a  sacred  spot  struck  by  light- 
ning, seems  to  be  clear  from  what  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xv.  18)  relates  of  it  AU  that  we  can  infer  with 
safety  from  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the 
lacus  Curtius,  is,  that  a  part  of  the  district  which 
subsequently  formed  the  Roman  forum,  was  ori- 
ginally covered  by  a  swamp  or  a  lake,  which  may 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Curtius  from  some  such 
occurrence  at  tradition  has  handed  down.  This  lake 
was  afterwards  drained  and  filled  up,  but  on  one 
occasion  after  this  the  ground  seems  to  have  sunk, 
a  circumstance  which  was  regarded  as  an  ostenhim 
JoioU.  In  order  to  avert  any  evil,  and  at  the 
same  time  symbolically  to  secure  the  duration  of 
the  republic,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
a  regular  sacrifice  was  offered  there,  which  may 
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have  given  rise  to  the  story  about  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Curtius.  (Suet.  Aug.  57;  Stat.  Silt.  i.  1.) 

2.  Curtius,  an  accuser,  was  killed  in  the  time 
of  the  proscription  of  Sulla,  or  perhaps  even  before, 
by  C.  Marius,  near  the  lake  Servians.  (Cic  pro 
Sad.  Rose.  32 ;  Senec  de  Provid.  3.) 

3.  C.  Curtius,  probably  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
lost  his  property  during  the  proscription  of  Soils, 
and  went  into  exile.  Subsequently,  however,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  through  the  mediation  ot 
Cicero,  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  from 
early  youth.  In  B.  c  45  Caesar  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate.  In  the  same  year,  Caesar  dis- 
tributed lands  among  his  veterans  in  Italy;  and 
Curtius,  who  had  spent  the  little  property  he  had 
saved  in  purchasing  an  estate  near  Volaterrae,  and 
was  now  in  danger  of  losing  it  again,  applied  to 
Cicero  to  interfere  on  his  behalf.  Cicero  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  letter  to  Q.  Valerius  Orca,  the  legate 
of  Caesar,  who  superintended  the  distribution  of 
land  among  the  veterans,  and  requested  him  to 
spare  the  property  of  Curtius,  since  the  loss  of  it 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  a  senator.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiiL  5.) 

4.  P.  Curtiuh,  a  brother  of  Q.  Salassus,  was  bo- 
headed  in  Spain  by  the  command  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
(the  son  of  the  Great),  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  army,  B.  c.  45,  for  he  had  formed  a  secret 
understanding  with  some  Spaniards  that  Cn.  Pom- 
peius,  if  he  should  come  to  a  certain  town  for  the 
sake  of  getting  provisions,  should  be  apprehended 
and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  Caesar.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  vi.  18.) 

5.  Q.  Curtius,  a  friend  of  Verrea,  is  calW 
judejt  (jtuwitioni$t  concerning  which  nothing  further 
is  known.  (Cic.  m  Kerr.  L  61.) 

6.  Q.  Curtius,  a  good  and  well-educated  younf 
man,  brought  in  b.  c.  54  the  charge  of  ambitui 
against  C.  Memmius,  who  was  then  a  candidate  k<( 
the  consulship.  (Cic  ad  Q*.  Fr.  iiL  2.)  We  pov*>» 
several  coins  on  which  the  name  of  Q.  Curtius  sp- 
pears,  together  with  that  of  M.  Silanus  and  Co. 
Domitius.  The  types  of  these  coins  differ  from 
those  which  we  usually  meet  with  on  Roman 
coins;  and  Eckhcl  (Dootr.  Num.  v.  p.  200)  con- 
jectures, that  those  three  men  were  perhaps  trium- 
virs for  the  establishment  of  some  colony,  and  that 
their  coins  were  struck  at  a  distance  from  Rome- 

7.  Curtius,  a  Roman  eques,  who  once,  while 
dining  with  Augustus,  availed  himself  of  s  joke 
and  threw  a  fish,  which  was  standing  on  the  table, 
out  of  the  window.  (Macrob.  SaL  ii.  4.)  Soar 
writers  suppose,  though  without  any  apparent 
reason,  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  Curtius  Attkv 
who  bved  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  [Amcts, 
Curtius.]  [L.  S.J 

CU'RTIUS  ATTICUS.  [Atticus,  p.4l3,s.] 
CU'RTIUS  LUPUS.  [Lupus.] 
CU'RTIUS  MONTAGUS.  [Mosrttxvt] 
CU'RTIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 
Q.  CU'RTIUS  RUFUS,  the  Roman  historiss 
of  Alexander  the  Great    Respecting  hia  life  and 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  wits 
any  certainty,  and  there  is  not  a  single  passer  :n 
any  ancient  writer  that  can  be  positively  said  to 
refer  to  Q.  Curtius,  the  historian.    One  Curtmi 
Rufus  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Aim.  xi.  21)  snd 
Pliny  (Ep.  vii.  27  X  *nd  a  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  ocean 
in  the  list  of  the  rhetoricians  of  whom  Suetonius 
treated  in  his  work  "  De  Claris  Rhetoribus."  Bat 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  any  of  them  is  the 
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same  as  our  Q.  Curtius,  thoagh  it  may  be,  as  F.  I 
A.  Wolf  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  rhetorician 
spoken  of  by  Suetonius  is  the  same  as  the  histo- 
rian.   This  total  want  of  external  testimony  com- 
pels us  to  seek  information  concerning  Q.  Curtius 
in  the  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name ;  but  what  we  find  here  is  as  vogue  and  un- 
satisfactory u  that  which  is  gathered  from  external 
testimonies.    There  are  only  two  passages  in  his 
work  which  contain  allusions  to  the  time  at 
which  he  lived.    In  the  one  (iv.  4,  in  fin.),  in 
speaking  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  he  says,  nunc  tanu  n 
lonpi  puce  cuncia   rrfonnlc,  hub  tutrla  Humanue 
tnnnsuetudiui»  aajuicscit ;  the  other,  which  is  the 
more  important  one  (x.  9),  contains  an  eulogy  on 
the  emperor  for  having  restored  peace  after  much 
bloodshed  and  many  disputes  about  the  possession 
of  the  empire.    But  the  terms  in  which  this  pas- 
«age  is  framed  are  so  vague  and  indefinite,  that  it 
may  be  applied  with  almost  equal  propriety  to  a 
great  number  of  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
m-in  empire,  and  critics  have  with  equal  ingenuitv 
referred  the  eulogy  to  a  variety  of  emperors,  from 
Augustus  down  to  Constantino  or  even  to  Theo- 
dosius  the  (Jreat,  while  one  of  the  earlier  critics 
even  asserted  that  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  was  a  ficti- 
tious name,  and  that  the  work  was  the  production 
of  a  modern  writer.    This  last  opinion,  however, 
is  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  there  are  some  very 
early  MSS.  of  Q.  Curtius,  and  that  Joannes  Saris- 
berienkis,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1182,  was  acquainted 
with  the  work.  All  modern  critics  are  now  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  Curtius  lived  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  aera,   Niebuhr  regards  him  and 
Petronius  as  contemporaries  of  Septimius  Severn  s, 
while  most  other  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian.    The  latter  opinion,  which  also 
accords  with  the  supposition  that  the  rhetorician 
Q.  Curtius  Rufus  mentioned  by  Suetonius  was  the 
same  as  our  historian,  presents  no  other  difficulty, 
except  that  Quintilian,  in  mentioning  the  histo- 
rians who  had  died  before  his  time,  does  not  allude 
to  Curtius  in  any  way.    This  difficulty,  however, 
may  be  removed  by  the  supposition,  that  Curtius 
was  still  alive  when  Quintilian  wrote.  Another 
kind  of  internal  evidence  which  might  possibly 
snidest  the  time  in  which  Curtius  wrote,  is  the 
style  and  diction  of  his  work  ;  but  in  this  case 
neither  of  them  is  the  writer's  own ;  both  are 
artificially  acquired,  and  exhibit  only  a  few  traces 
which  are  peculiar  lo  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ;    Thus  much,  however,  seems 
clear,  that  Curtius  was  a  rhetorician:  his  style  is 
xtot  free  from  strained  and  high-flown  expressions, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  masterly  imitation  of 

I  ..ivy's  style,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  poeti- 
cal phrases  and  artificial  ornaments. 

The  work  itself  is  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  written  with  great  partiality  for  the 
hero.  The  author  drew  his  materials  from  good 
ivourcea,  such  as  Cleitarchus,  Timagcnes,  and  Pto- 
lernaens,  but  was  deficient  himself  in  knowledge 
of  geography,  tactics,  and  astronomy,  and  in  his- 
torical criticism,  for  which  reasons  his  work  cannot 
;«Jways  be  relied  upon  as  an  historical  authority. 

I I  consisted  originally  of  ten  books,  but  the  first 
two  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  eight  also  are  not 
without  more  or  less  considerable  gaps.  In  the 
early  editions  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  some- 
times united  in  one,  so  that  the  whole  would  con- 
ais-t  of  only  nine  books;  and  Glare  an  us  in  his 
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edition  (1556)  divided  the  work  into  twelve  books. 
The  deficiency  of  the  first  two  books  has  been 
made  up  in  the  form  of  supplements  by  Bruno, 
Cellarius,  and  Freinsheim ;  but  that  of  the  last  of 
these  scholars,  although  the  best,  is  still  without 
any  particular  merit.  The  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Curtius  is  connected  with  great  difficulties,  for 
although  all  the  extant  MSS.  are  derived  from 
one,  yet  some  of  them,  especially  those  of  the  14  th 
and  15th  centuries,  contain  considerable  interpola- 
tions. Hence  the  text  appears  very  different  in 
the  different  editions.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Vindelinus  de  Spira,  Venice,  without  date,  though 
probably  published  in  1471.  It  was  followed  in 
1480  by  the  first  Milan  edition  of  A.  Zarotus. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
are  the  Juntinae,  those  of  Erasmus,  Chr.  Bruno, 
A.  Junius,  F.  Mudius,  Acidalius,  Raderus,  Popma, 
Loceenius,  and  especially  those  of  Freinsheim, 
Strassburg,  1640,  and  Cb.  Cellarius,  1688.  The 
best  edition  that  was  published  during  the  in- 
terval between  that  and  our  own  time  is  the 
variorum  edition  by  H.  Senkenburg,  Delft  and 
Leiden,  1724,  4 to.  Among  the  modern  editions 
the  following  are  the  best :  1 .  that  of  Schmieder 
(Gottingen,  1803),  Koken  (Leipzig,  1818),  Zumpt 
(Berlin,  1826),  Baumstark  (Stuttgard,  1829),  and 
J.  Mutseli.  (Berlin,  1 843.)  Critical  investigations 
concerning  the  age  of  Q.  Curtius  are  prefixed  to 
most  of  the  editions  here  mentioned,  but  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  consulted  in  addition  to  them : 
Niebuhr  M  Zwei  klassiche  Lst  Schrifts teller  des 
dritten  Jahrhunderts,"  in  his  Klein*  Schri/lm,  u 
p.  305,  Ac. ;  Buttmann,  Ueber  dot  Leben  da  Ge~ 
achu-kUchrtiben  Q  Curtius  Rufus.  In  litziehuwj 
auf  A.  HirCi  AbkandL  uber  demelb.  GtycnstawL, 
Berlin,  1820 ;  G.  Pinzger,  Utber  dot  Zeitalter  des 
Q.  Curtius  liuju*  in  S  cbocU'i  Archiv  fur  Phdolv- 
guty  1824,  i.  1,  p.  91,  Ac  [L.  S.J 

P.  CU'SPIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  had  been 
twice  in  Africa  as  the  chief  director  ( mayuter)  of 
the  company  that  farmed  the  public  taxes  in  that 
province,  and  had  several  friends  there,  whom 
Cicero  at  his  request  recommended  to  Q.  Valerius 
Orca,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  in  B.  c.  45.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  6,  comp.  xvi.  17.) 

CU'SPIUS  FADUS.  [Fadus.] 

CYAMl'TES  (KuoMiTijj),  the  hero  of  beans, 
a  mysterious  being,  who  had  a  small  sanctuary  on 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him,  but  Pausanias  (i.  37.  §  3) 
says, that  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
or  had  read  the  so-called  Orphica  would  under bUuid 
the  nature  of  the  hero.  [L.  S.] 

CY'ANE  (Kueurj),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play- 
mate of  Proserpina,  who  was  changed  through 
grief  at  the  loss  of  Proserpina  into  a  wcIL  The 
Syracusans  celebrated  an  annual  festival  on  that 
spot,  which  Heracles  was  said  to  have  instituted, 
and  at  which  a  bull  was  sunk  into  the  well  as  a 
sacrifice.  (Died.  v.  4  ;  Or.  Afet  v.  412,  Ac.)  A 
daughter  of  Liparus  was  likewise  called  Cyane. 
(Died,  v.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CYANIPPUS  (Kuarrawer),  a  son  of  Aegialcus 
and  prince  of  Argos,  who  belonged  to  the  house  of 
the  Biantidae.  (Paus.  ii.  18.  §  4,  30.  §  9.)  Apol- 
lodorus(i.  9.  §  13)  calls  him  a  brother  of  Aegialeus 
and  a  son  of  Adrastus.  [LS.] 

CY'ATHUS  (KifoOoj),  the  youthful  cup-bearer 
of  Oeneus,  was  killed  by  Heracles  on  account  of  a 
fault  committed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He 
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wu  honoured  at  Phlius  with  a  sanctuary  close  by 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  iL  15.  §  8.)  In 
other  tradition*  Cyathus  U  called  Eurynomus. 
(Diod.  iv.  36.)  [L.  S.] 

CYAXARES  (KvaZipw),  was,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  third  king  of  Media,  the  son  of 
Phraortes,  and  the  grandson  of  Deiocet.    He  was 
the  moat  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and  intro- 
duced great  military  reforms,  by  arranging  his 
subjects  into  proper  divisions  of  spearmen  and 
archers  and  cavalry.    He  succeeded  his  father, 
Phraortes,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  while  be- 
sieging the  Assyrian  capital,  Ninua  (Nineveh),  in 
B.  c  634.  He  collected  all  the  forces  of  his  empire 
to  avenge  his  father's  death,  defeated  the  Assyrians 
in  battle,  and  bid  siege  to  Ninua.    But  while  he 
was  before  the  city,  a  large  body  of  Scythians  in- 
vaded the  northern  parts  of  Media,  and  Cyaxares 
marched  to  meet  them,  was  defeated,  and  became 
subject  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion 
of  all  Asia  (or,  as  Herodotus  elsewhere  says,  more 
correctly,  of  Upper  Asia)  for  twenty-eight  years 
(a  c.  634 — 607),  during  which  time  they  plun- 
dered the  Medes  without  mercy.    At  length 
Cyaxnres  and  the  Medes  massacred  the  greater 
number  of  the  Scythians,  having  first  made  them 
intoxicated,  and  the  Median  dominion  was  re- 
stored. There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling this  account  with  that  which  Herodotus 
elsewhere  gives  (i.  73,  74),  of  the  war  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.    This  war 
was  provoked  by  Alyattes  having  sheltered  some 
Scythians,  who  had  fled  to  him  after  having  killed 
one  of  the  sons  of  Cyaxares,  and  served  him  up  to 
his  father  as  a  Thyestcan  banquet.    The  war 
lasted  five  years,  and  was  put  an  end  to  in  the 
sixth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
a  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  just  when  the 
Lydian  and  Median  armies  had  joined  battle,  and 
which  T hales  had  predicted.    This  eclipse  is 
placed  by  some  writers  as  high  as  B.  c.  625,  by 
others  as  low  as  585.    But  of  all  the  eclipses  be- 
tween these  two  dates,   several  are  absolutely 
excluded  by  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  eclipse  intended  was  that  of  September  SO, 
B.  c.  610.  (Baily,  in  the  Philosophical  Tratmurtions 
for  1811 ;  Oltmann  in  the  SckA/l  dtr  BerL  Acad. 
1812 — 13;  Hales,  Analyst*  of  Chronology,  L  pp. 
74 — 78;  Ideler,  I/andbuoh  dtr  Chronologic,  L 
p.  209,  Ac. ;  Fischer,  Grieehuche  Zduafdn,  s.  a. 
610.)    This  date,  however,  involves  the  difficulty 
of  making  Cyaxares  as  kin;?  of  the  Medes,  carry 
on  a  war  of  five  years  with  Lydia,  while  the  Scy- 
thians were  masters  of  his  country.    But  it  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  account  of  Herodotus  that 
Cyaxares  still  reigned,  though  as  a  tributary  to  the 
Scythians,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians 
over  Media  rather  consisted  in  constant  predatory 
incursions  from  positions  which  they  had  taken  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  than  in  any 
permanent  occupation  thereof.    It  was  probably, 
then,  from  B.  c.  615  to  B.  c.  610  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  Lydians  and  the  Medians  lasted,  till, 
both  parties  being  terrified  by  the  eclipse,  the  two 
k'ngs  accepted  the  mediation  of  Syenncsis,  king  of 
Cilicia,  and  Labynctus,  king  of  Babylon  (probably 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  his  father),  and  the  peace  made 
between  them  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  to  Aryennis,  the 
daughter  of  Alyattes.    The  Scythians  were  ex- 


pelled from  Media  in  b.  c  607,  and  Cyaxam 
again  turned  his  arms  against  Assyria,  and,  in  tat 
following  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Babylon 
(probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar),  he  took 
and  destroyed  Nidus.  [Sabdanapam/s.]  The 
consequence  of  this  war,  according  to  Herod  mas 
was,  that  the  Medes  made  the  Aasyriaoi  their 
subjects,  except  the  district  of  Babylon.  He  meant, 
as  we  learn  from  other  writers,  that  the  king  of 
Babylon,  who  had  before  been  in  a  state  of  doubt- 
ful subjection  to  Assyria,  obtained  complete  inde- 
pendence as  the  reward  for  bis  share  in  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  league  between 
Cyaxares  and  the  king  of  Babylon  is  said  by  Poh/- 
hi&tor  and  Abydenus  fap,  Euseb.  Chrom.  Arm, 
and  SyncelL  p.  210,  b.)  to  have  been  cement*^ 
by  the  betrothal  of  Amyhis  or  Amytis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cyaxares,  to  Nabuchodrossar  or  Nabuehodo- 
noftor  (Nebuchadnezzar),  son  of  the  king  of  Baby. 
Ion.  They  have,  however,  by  mistake  put  the 
name  of  Aiu]ahageft(  Asty  ages)  for  that  of  Cyaxar<>t. 
(Clinton,  L  pp.  271,  279.)  Cyaxares  died  afters 
reign  of  forty  years  (b.  c.  594),  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Astyages.  (Herod,  i.  73, 74,  103—106, 
iv.  11,  12,  vii.  20.)  The  Cyaxares  of  Diodarn 
(ii.  32)  is  Deioces.  .  Respecting  the  snpt»»*i 
Cyaxares  II.  of  Xenophon,  see  Cybcs.  [P.  S.] 
CY'BBLE.  [Rhba.] 

CYCHREUS  or  CENCHREUS  (Kvxptti).  • 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Salamis,  became  king  of  the 
island  of  Salamis,  which  was  called  after  him 
Cychreia,  and  which  he  delivered  from  a  dm^r- 
He  was  subsequently  honoured  as  a  hero,  and  !ud 
a  sanctuary  in  Salamis.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §7; 
Diod.  iv.  72.)  According  to  other  traditions, 
Cychreus  himself  was  called  a  dragon  on  account 
of  his  savage  nature,  and  was  expelled  from  SsIsbbj 
by  Eurylochus;  but  he  was  received  by  Derr.tter 
at  Eleusis,  and  appointed  a  priest  to  her  tempk 
(Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.  KuxpsMt.)  Others  again  said 
that  Cychreus  had  brought  up  a  dragon,  which  v* 
expelled  by  Eurylochus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  393.) 
There  was  a  tradition  that,  while  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  going  on,  a  dragon  appeared  in  w  d 
the  Athenian  ships,  and  that  an  oracle  declswd 
this  dragon  to  be  Cychreus.  (Pans.  i.  36.  §  1 ; 
comp.  Tzetz,  ad  Lycoph.  110, 175 ;  Plot.  7%*.  10, 
Solon.  9.)  [L.  S-] 

CYCLI'ADAS  (Km\i4ias)  was  strategy  i 
the  Achacans  in  B.  c  208,  and,  having  jninrd 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon  at  Dy^e  with  the  Ach.w: 
forces,  aided  him  in  that  invasion  of  Elis  which 
was  checked  by  P.  Sulpicius  Oalba.  In  a.  c.  iJM. 
Cycliadas  being  made  strategus  instead  of  Phil* 
pocmen,  whose  military  talents  be  by  no  mr*» 
equalled,  Nabis  took  advantage  of  the  change  u 
make  war  on  the  Achaeans.  Philip  offered  to 
help  them,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy'* 
country,  if  they  would  give  him  a  sufficient  nm»- 
ber  of  their  soldiers  to  garrison  Chalcia,  Oreus,  and 
Corinth  in  the  mean  time ;  but  they  saw  throurh 
his  plan,  which  was  to  obtain  hostages  from  then 
and  so  to  force  them  into  a  war  with  the  Romans. 
Cycliadas  therefore  answered,  that  their  laws  pre- 
cluded them  from  discussing  any  proposal  exc*(* 
that  for  which  the  assembly  was  summoned,  *n<l 
this  conduct  relieved  him  from  the  imputation 
under  which  he  had  previously  laboured,  of  bcjng 
a  mere  creature  of  the  king's.  In  a.  c.  198  ** 
find  him  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Philip,  whom  he 
attended  in  that  year  at  his  conference  with  rV 
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minium  at  Nicaea  in  Locris.  After  the  battle  of  ! 
Cynosccphalae,  B.  c  197,  Cycliadas  was  sent  with 
tiro  others  as  ambassador  from  Philip  to  Flamininns, 
who  granted  the  king  a  truce  of  15  days  with  a 
view  to  the  arrangement  of  a  permanent  peace. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  1,  xriiL  17;  Liv.  xxvii.  31,  xrxL 
25,  xxxii.  19,  32,  xxxiii.  11,  12.)       [£.  E.J 

CYCLCPES  (KiJ«A*nr«),  that  it,  creatures 
with  round  or  circular  eyes.    The  tradition  about 
these  beings  has  undergone  several  changes  and 
modifications  in  its  development  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, though  some  traces  of  their  identity  remain  ; 
vi-jble  throughout.    According  to  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies, the  Cyclopes  were  the  sons  of  Uranus 
and  Oe ;  they  belonged  to  the  Titans,  and  were 
three  in  number,  whose  names  were  Arges,  Ste ropes, 
and  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.    Together  with  the  other  Titans, 
they  were  cast  by  their  father  into  Tartarus,  but, 
instigated  by  their  mother,  they  assisted  Cronus  in 
usurping  the  government.  But  Cronus  again  threw 
them  into  Tartarus,  and  as  Zens  released  them  in 
his  war  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclopes 
provided  Zeus  with  thunderbolts  and  lightning, 
Pluto  with  a  helmet,  and  Poseidon  with  a  trident. 
(ApoUod.  L  1 ;  He*.  Theog.  503.)  Henceforth 
they  remained  the  ministers  of  Zeus,  but  were 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished 
Zeus  with  the  thunderbolts  to  kill  Asclepius. 
( ApoDod.  iii.  10.  §  4.)  According  to  others,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  the  Cyclopes  themselves  that  were 
killed,  but  their  sons.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  A  loot.  1.) 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  Cyclopes  are  a  gigan- 
tic, insolent,  and  lawless  race  of  shepherds,  who 
lived  in  the  south-western  part  of  Sicily,  and  de- 
voured human  beings.  They  neglected  agriculture, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  6eld  were  reaped  by  them 
without  labour.  They  bad  no  laws  or  political 
institutions,  and  each  lived  with  his  wives  and 
rhildren  in  a  cave  of  a  mountain,  and  ruled  over 
them  with  arbitrary  power.  (Horn.  Od.  vi.  5,  ix. 
1 06,  Ac.,  190,  Ac_  240,  Ac,  x.  200.)  Homer 
loea  not  distinctly  state  that  all  of  the  Cyclopes 
vere  one-eyed,  but  Polyphemus,  the  principal 
ixnong  them,  is  described  as  having  only  one  eye 
»n  his  forehead.  (Od.  i.  69,  ix.  383,  &c ;  com  p. 
■>oi.yPH  km  us. )  The  Homeric  Cyclopes  are  no 
nnger  the  servants  of  Zeus,  but  they  disregard 
.im.  (Od.  ix.  275;  comp.  Virg.  Amu  vi.  636  ; 
"allim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  53.) 

A  still  later  tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as 
be  assistants  of  Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the 
workshops  of  that  god,  and  mount  Aetna  in  Sicily 
r»d  the  neighbouring  isles  were  accordingly  con- 
t  dered  as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  He- 
Haestus  they  are  no  longer  shepherds,  but  make 
ie  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods  and 
t- roes  ;  they  work  with  such  might  that  Sicily 
cid  all  the  neighbouring  islands  resound  with  their 
simmering.  Their  number  is,  like  that  in  the 
[  oroeric  poems,  no  longer  confined  to  three,  but 
ieir  residence  is  removed  from  the  south-western 
»  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  (Virg.  Gtorg.  iv.  170, 
rm.  viii.  433  ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  56,  &c ; 
urip.  CycL  599 ;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  420.)  Two  of 
ieir  names  are  the  same  as  in  the  cosmogonic 
zulition,  but  new  names  also  were  invented,  for 
e  find  one  Cyclops  bearing  the  name  of  Pyracruon, 
id  another  that  of  Acamas.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in 
*u*n.  68  ;  Virg.  Aen.  viii  425  ;  VaL  Flacc  i.  583.) 
The  Cyclopes,  who  were  regarded  as  skilful 
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architects  in  later  accounts,  were  a  race  of  men 
who  appear  to  be  different  from  the  Cyclopes  whom 
we  have  considered  hitherto,  for  they  are  described 
as  a  Thracian  tribe,  which  derived  its  name  from  a 
king  Cyclops.  They  were  expelled  from  their 
homes  in  Thrace,  and  went  to  the  Cure  tea  (Crete) 
and  to  Lycia.  Thence  they  followed  Proctus  to 
protect  him,  by  the  gigantic  walls  which  they  con- 
structed, against  Acri&ius.  The  grand  fortifications 
of  Argos,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae,  were  in  later 
times  regarded  as  their  works.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1. 
§  2  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373 ;  Paus.  ii.  16.  §  4  ;  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  OretL  953.)  Such  walls,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyclopean  walls,  still  exist 
in  various  parts  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
consist  of  unhewn  polygones,  which  are  sometimes 
20  or  30  feet  in  breadth.  The  story  of  the  Cyc- 
lopes having  built  them  seems  to  be  a  mere  inven- 
tion, and  admits  neither  of  an  historical  nor 
geographical  explanation.  Homer,  for  instance, 
knows  nothing  of  Cyclopean  walls,  and  he  calls 
Tiryns  merely  a  *6\it  Tnx»i*oaa.  (IL  ii.  559.) 
The  Cyclopean  walls  were  probably  constructed  by 
an  ancient  race  of  men — perhaps  the  Pelasgians — 
who  occupied  the  countries  in  which  they  occur 
before  the  nations  of  which  we  have  historical 
records  ;  and  Liter  generations,  being  struck  by 
their  grandeur  as  much  as  ourselves,  ascribed  their 
building  to  a  fabulous  race  of  Cyclopes.  Analogies 
to  such  a  process  of  tradition  are  not  wanting  in 
modern  countries ;  thus  several  walls  in  Germany, 
which  were  probably  constructed  by  the  Romans 
arc  to  this  day  called  by  the  people  Riesenmauer 
or  Teufelsmauer. 

In  works  of  art  the  Cyclopes  are  represented  as 
sturdy  men  with  one  eye  on  their  forehead,  and 
the  place  which  in  other  human  beings  is  occupied 
by  the  eyes,  is  marked  in  figures  of  the  Cyclopes 
by  a  line.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Plato 
(ap.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  592),  the  Cyclopes  were  beings 
typical  of  the  original  condition  of  uncivilized  men  ; 
but  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
cosmogonic  Cyclopes  at  least  must  be  regarded  as 
personifications  of  certain  powers  manifested  in 
nature,  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names.  [L.  S.] 

CYCNUS  (Kswof).  1.  A  son  of  Apollo  by 
Thyria  or  Hyria,  the  daughter  of  Amphinomus. 
He  was  a  handsome  hunter,  living  in  the  district 
between  Pleuron  and  Calydon,  and  although  be- 
loved by  many,  repulsed  all  his  lovers,  and  only 
one,  Cycnus,  persevered  in  his  love.  Cycnus  at 
last  imposed  upon  him  three  labours,  vis.  to  kill  a 
lion  without  weapons,  to  catch  alive  some  monstrous 
vultures  which  devoured  men,  and  with  his  own 
hand  to  lead  a  bull  to  the  altar  of  Zeus.  Phyllius 
accomplished  these  ta*ks,  but  as,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  Heracles,  he  refused  giving  to 
Phyllius  a  bull  which  he  had  received  as  a  prize, 
Cycnus  was  exasperated  at  the  refusal,  and  leaped 
into  lake  Canope,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
him  the  Cycnean  lake.  His  mother  Thyria  fol- 
lowed him,  and  both  were  metamorphosed  by  Apollo 
into  swans.  (Antonin.  Lib.  12.)  Ovid  (Md.  viL 
371,  &c.),  who  relates  the  same  story,  makes  the 
Cycnean  lake  arise  from  Hyria  melting  away  in 
tears  at  the  death  of  her  son. 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by  Calyce  (Calycia),  Har- 
pale,  or  Scamandrodice.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157  ;  SchoL 
ad  rind.  CM.  ii.  147;  Txetz.  ad  Lycaph.  233.) 
He  was  bom  in  secret,  and  was  exposed  on  the 
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sea-coast,  where  he  was  found  by  shepherd*,  who 
seeing  a  swan  descending  upon  him,  called  him 
Cycnus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he 
became  king  of  Colonac  in  Troas,  and  married 
Procleia,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon  or  of  Clytiua 
(Paus.  x.  14.  §  2),  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tenes  and  Hemithea.  Dictys  Cretensis  (ii. 
13)  mentions  different  children.  After  the  death 
of  Procleia,  he  married  Philonome,  a  daughter  of 
Craugasus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Tenes,  her  stop- 
son,  and  not  being  listened  to  by  him  calumniated 
him,  so  that  Cycnus  in  his  anger  threw  his  son  to- 
gether with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into  the  Bca. 
According  to  others  Cycnus  himself  leaped  into 
the  sea.  (Virg.  A  en.  h.  21.)  Afterward*,  when 
Cycnus  learned  the  truth  respecting  his  wife's  con- 
duct, he  killed  Philonome  and  went  to  his  son, 
who  had  landed  in  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  had 
become  king  there.  According  to  some  traditions, 
Tenes  did  not  nllow  his  father  to  land,  but  cut  off 
the  anchor.  (Conon,  NarraL  28;  Paus.  x.  14. 
§  2.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy, 
both  Cycnus  and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but 
both  were  slain  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  not 
be  wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  by  striking  him  with  a 
stone.  (Comp.  Diod.  v.  83 ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  G04 ; 
Schol.  ad  TkeoerU.  xvi.  49 ;  Diet.  Cret  ii.  12,  &c; 
Or.  Met.  xii.  144.)  Ovid  adds,  that  the  body  of 
Cycnus  disappeared  and  was  changed  into  a  swim, 
when  Achilles  came  to  take  away  his  armour. 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pelopia,  challenged  Hera- 
cles to  single  combat  at  Itone,  and  was  killed  in 
the  contest  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Hesiod.  Sent. 
Here  345,  where  Cycnus  is  a  son-in-law  of  Ccyx, 
to  whom  Heracles  is  going.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pyrcne,  was  likewise 
killed  by  Heracles  in  single  combat.  (Apollod.  ii. 
5.  §  11  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Ot.  xi.  19.)  At  his 
death  he  was  changed  by  his  father  Ares  into  a 
swan.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  254.)  The  last  two 
personages  are  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  existing  between 
the  stories  about  them.  (SchoL  ad  Pind.  OL  ii. 
)47,  ad  Arutopk.  Ran.  96*3;  Hygin.  Fab.  31; 
A  then.  ix.  p.  393.) 

5.  A  son  of  Sthenelus,  kine  of  the  Ligurians, 
and  a  friend  and  relation  of  Phaeton.  He  was 
the  father  of  Cinyras  and  Cupauo.  While  he  was 
lamenting  the  fate  of  Phaeton  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars.  (Ot.  Met.  ii. 
366,  &c;  Paus.  L  30.  §  3;  Serv.  ad  Am.  x.  189.) 
A  aixth  personage  of  the  name  of  Cycnus  is  men- 
tioned by  Hyginus.  {Fab.  97.)  [L.  8.] 

CYDAS  (Ku8as),  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon name  at  Gortyna  in  Crete.  It  is  written  in 
various  ways  in  MSS„  but  Cydas  seems  to  be  the 
most  correct  form.  (See  Drakenborch,  ad  Iav. 
xxxiii.  3,  xliv.  13.) 

1.  The  commander  of  500  of  the  Cretan  Gorty- 
nii,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly  in 
B.C.  197.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  3.)  This  Cydas  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Cydas,  the  son  of  Antitalces,  who 
was  cosmus  or  supreme  magistrate  at  Gortyna, 
when  a  Roman  embassy  visited  the  island  about 
n.  c  184,  and  composed  the  differences  which 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Gortyna  and 
Cnossus.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  the  friend  of  Eumenes,  who  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Eumenes 
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and  Antiochus  in  a  c  168  (lav.  xKv.  13,34), 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  No.  1. 

3.  A  native  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  a  man  the 
most  abandoned  character,  was  appointed  by  An- 
tony in  B.  c.  44  as  one  of  the  judice*  at  Rose. 
(Cic.  PkiL  v.  5,  viii.  9.) 

CY'DIAS  (Kv&taj).  1.  An  Athenian  stxtar. 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthrnes,  of  whom  An* ■■i* 
{RheL  ii.  6.  $  24)  mentions  an  oration  »tsi  * 
laatov  Kktipovxias*  which  Ruhnken  reins  to  the 
Athenian  colony  which  was  sent  to  Samoa  in  a  c 
352  (Dionys.  Ddnarck  p.  1 18),  so  that  the  ca- 
tion of  Cydias  would  have  been  delivered  in  that 
year.  (Ruhnken,  Hid.  CriL  OraL  Grate  p.  Ixxh.) 

2.  One  of  the  early  Greek  poets  whom  Ptotuto 
(de  Fac  m  Orb,  Lmm.  p.  931,  e.)  tlasim  tofettVr 
with  Mimnermus  and  Archilochua.  Whether  he 
is  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  song  which  ns 
very  popular  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  however  is  called  by  the  Schdaut 
(ad  Nub.  966)  Cydides  of  Hermione,  is  uaeertak 
(I'lat  Charm,  p.  155,  <L;  Sehneiiiewin,  DrUeta 
Poet  Jamb,  et  MeUc  Grace  p.  375,  Ac  ; 
Pott.  Lyr-  Graed,  p.  837.)  [L  S^] 

CY'DIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  from  the 
of  Cythnus,  a  c  364,  whose  picture  of  the  Argo- 
nauts was  exhibited  in  a  porticos  by  Agripps  at 
Rome.  (Eustath.  ad  Dirmyt.  Pcrmq.  526;  Pfca, 
H.N.  xxxv. 40.  §  26  ;  Dion  Caaa.  liii.  27;  Crikia, 
DescAr.  der  Stadt.  Rom.  hi.  3.  p.  114.)  [L  U.J 

CYDIPPE.  [Acontius.] 

CYDIPPUS  (Kifanror)  of  Mantineia,  is  nea- 
tioned  br  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  up  IK) 
among  those  who  had  written  on  inventions  {**al 
ttip^uArmr);  but  nothing  further  is  known  abest 
him.  [L.  S-l 

CYDON  (Ki&wr),  the  founder  of  the  to«^  <£ 
Cydonia  in  Crete.  According  to  a  tradition  d 
Tegea,  he  was  a  son  of  Tegeatea  or  of  Hermes  br 
Acacallis,  the  daughter  of  Minoe,  whrnr.u  <rtben 
described  him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  AeaeaUk 
(Paus.  viii.  53.  §  2;  Steph.  Bra.  a.  r.  Kris**; 
SchoL  ad  Apollo*.  Rkod.  iv.  1491.)       [L.  S.] 

CYDO'NIA  (Krfawfe),  a  surname  of  Atheas. 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  at  Phrixa  in  Eh*, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  CI  raws*  d 
Cydonia.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  5.)  (Li] 

CYDO'NIUS  DEMF/T1UUS.  [PxyrntrrvJ 

CY'LLARUS  (KtfAXupes  ),  a  beautiful  ceartsac 
who  was  married  to  Hylonotne,  and  was  kSQed  at 
the  wedding  feast  of  Peirithous.  (Or.  MA  xi. 
393,  Ac)  The  horse  of  Castor  was  likewise  cafed 
Cyllarus.  (Virg.  Georp.  iiL  90 ;  VaL  Flacc  i.  42f . 
Suida.S*.r.)  [L.S.] 

CYLLEN  (KuAXiJr),  a  son  of  Eatas.  ham 
whom  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  was  believed  t» 
have  received  its  name.  (Paus.  vfiL  4.  §  3.) 

CYLLE'NE  (KuAAifrrj),  a  nymph,  who  beam* 
the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pehssma,  (ApsAod.  a. 
8.  §  1.)  According  to  others,  she  was  the  w*  sf 
Lycaon.  (Dionys.  Hal.  A.  R.  L  13.)      [L  SJ 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KuAAftWs),  a  soman*  rf  H*- 
mes,  which  he  derived  from  mount  CyHeae  = 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  Unnple  (Pana.nn»  17. 
§  1),  or  from  the  circumstance  of  Mais  karat 
given  birth  to  him  on  that  mountain.  (Vox-  J— 
viiL139,  Ac)  (L.  S-] 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KiAAifnot),  the  author  of  iw% 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Branca,  Jm± 
ii.  p.  282 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  p.  257  ),  of  whom  sir  if"  if, 
more  is  known.    His  name  is  spelt  ^tfjreaily  m. 
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the  MSa  of  the  Anthology,  KaAAtrfov,  KvAAiWou, 
KwAAqrimi,  KuXXqriov  llm&rov.  (Jacob*,  A  nth. 
Grott.  toI.  xiiL  p.  878.)  [P.  &] 

CYLON  (Kiv^X  an  Athenian  of  noble  family 
aod  commanding  presence,  won  the  prixe  for  the 
d<  uble  course  (SiouAet)  at  the  Olympic  garnet,  in 
to,  c  640,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Theagcnes, 
tyrant  of  Megara.    Excited  apparently  and  en- 
curaced  by  these  advantages,  and  especially  by 
his  powerful  alliance,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
making  himself  tyrant  of  Athena,  and  having  con- 
sulted the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  subject,  was 
enjoined  to  seise  the  Acropolis  at  the  principal 
festival  of  Zeus.    Imagining  that  this  must  refer, 
not  to  the  Athenian  Aidata  (see  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
333),  but  to  the  Olympic  games,  at  which  he  had 
so  distinguished  himself,  be  made  the  attempt 
during  the  celebration  of  the  latter,  and  gained 
{-  is»c««ion  of  the  citadel  with  his  partisans,  who 
were  very  numerous.    Here,  however,  they  were 
closely  besieged,  the  operations  against  them 
being  conducted,  according  to  Thucydidcs,  by  the 
nine  archons;  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the 
Prytanes  of  the  NaucrarL  (See  Dirt,  of  Ami.  p. 
633 ;  Arnold's  Tkaeydida,  vol.  i.  Append,  iii.  p. 
664.)   At  length,  pressed  by  famine,  they  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
Megacles,  the  Alcmaconid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
lire*  should  be  spared.    But  their  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had  them  in  their 
power,  some  of  them  being  murdered  even  at  the 
altar  of  the  Eumenides,    Plutarch  relates  besides 
that  the  suppliants,  by  way  of  keeping  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Athena,  fastened  a  line  to 
ber  statue  and  held  it  as  they  passed  from  her 
shrine.    When  they  bad  reached  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides  the  line  broke,  and  Megacles  and 
his  colleagues  seised  on  the  accident  as  a  proof 
that  the  goddess  had  rejected  their  supplication, 
and  that  they  might  therefore  be  massacred  in  full 
accordance  with  religion.     Thocydidcs  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Eq.  443)  tell  us,  that 
Cylon  himself  escaped  with  his  brother  before  the 
surrender  of  bis  adherents.    According  to  Suidas, 
he  v.u  dragged  from  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides, 
where  be  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  murdered. 
Herodotus  also  implies  that  he  was  slain  with  the 
rest.    His  party  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  re- 
covered their  strength  after  his  death,  and  to  have 
continued  the  struggle  with  the  Alcmaeonidac  up 
to  the  time  of  Solon.  The  date  of  Cy Ion's  attempt 
is  uncertain.    Corsini  gives,  as  a  conjecture,  a.  c 
612;  while  Clinton,  also  conjecturally,  assigns  it 
to  620.  (Herod,  v.  7 1 ;  Thucyd.  i.  1 26 ;  Stud.  t.  e. 
KvA*»r«j«r  d>i ;  Plut.  Sol.  12;  Pans.  i.  28,  40, 
rii.  25.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNA.  [Cynani.] 

CYNAEGEI'RUS  (Kw«V<po«),  son  of  Eu- 
phorion  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aeschylus,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  a.  c  490.  According  to  Herodotus, 
when  the  Persians  had  fled  and  were  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegeinis  seised  one  of 
their  ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  bis  right 
band  cut  off.  The  story  lost  nothing  by  transmis- 
sion. The  next  version  related  that  Cynaegeirus, 
on  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  grasped  the  enemy's 
resael  with  his  left ;  and  at  length  we  arrive  at 
the  acme  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  account  of  Justin. 
Here  the  hero,  having  successively  lost  both  lis 
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hands,  hangs  on  by  his  teeth,  and  even  in  his  mu- 
tilated state  fights  desperately  with  the  last  men- 
tioned weapons,  44  like  a  rabid  wild  beast  !** 
(Herod,  vi  1 14  ;  Suid.  *.  v.  Kvraiytipos ;  Just.  iL 
9;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2.  j  22;  comp.  Sueton.  Jmf. 
68.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNAETHUS.  [Cwakthu*.] 

CYNANE,  CYNA,  or  CYNNA  (Kusdnj, 
K.vra,  Kvvya),  was  half-sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  daughter  of  Philip  by  Audata,  an 
IUyrian  woman.  Her  lather  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  her  cousin  Amynta.%  by  whose  death  she  was 
left  a  widow  in  a.  c  336.  [Amyntab,  No.  3.] 
In  the  following  year  Alexander  promised  her 
hand,  as  a  reward  for  bis  services,  to  Lanpanis, 
king  of  the  Agrianians,  but  the  intended  bride- 
groom was  carried  off  by  sickness.  Cynane  con- 
tinued unmarried,  and  employed  herself  in  the 
education  of  ber  daughter,  Adea  or  Eurydice, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  trained,  after  the  manner 
of  her  own  education,  to  martial  exercises.  When 
Arrhidaeus  was  chosen  king,  a.  c.  323,  Cynane 
determined  to  marry  Eurydice  to  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  Asia  accordingly.  Her  influence  was  pro- 
bably great,  and  her  project  alarmed  Perdiccas 
and  An ti pater,  the  former  of  whom  sent  her  brother 
Alcetas  to  meet  ber  on  ber  way  and  put  her  to 
death.  Alcetas  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
of  his  troops,  and  Cynane  met  ber  doom  with  an 
undaunted  spirit  In  B.C.  317,  Cassander,  after 
defeating  Olympias,  buried  Cynane  with  Eurydice 
and  Arrhidaeus  at  Aegae,  the  royal  buiying-place. 
(Arr.  Anab.  i.  5,  ap.  Phot.  p.  70,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Satyr. 
ap.  Aiken,  xiii.  p.  557,  c;  Diodxix.  52;  Polyaen. 
viii.  60  ;  Perizon.  ad  Ad.  V.  II.  xiii.  36.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNISCA  (Kwbnca),  daughter  of  Archidamus 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  so  named  after  ber  grandfather 
Zeuxidamus,  who  was  also  called  Cyniscus.  (Herod, 
vi.  71.)  She  was  the  first  woman  who  kept  horses 
for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an  Olym- 
pian victory.  (Paua.  iii.  8.  $  1.)  Pausanias  men- 
tions an  epigram  by  an  unknown  author  in  her 
honour,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  inscrip- 
tion he  speaks  of  (vi  1.  f  2)  in  his  account  of  her 
mouumcnt  at  Olympia.  This  was  a  group  of 
sculpture  representing  Cynisca  with  a  chariot, 
charioteer,  and  horses, — the  work  of  Apellas. 
[Apbllas.]  There  were  also  figures  of  her  horses 
in  brass  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  (Paua. 
v.  12.  §  3),  and  at  Sparta  she  had  near  the  gym- 
nasium, called  the  Platan  istas,  an  heroum.  (iii. 
15.  $  1)  [A.H.  C] 

CYNO.  [Cyrcs.] 

C  YNOBELLI'NUS,  one  of  the  kings  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  capital  of  whose 
kingdom  was  Camalodunum.  (Colchester  or  Mal- 
don.)  He  was  the  father  of  Caractacus,  Togo- 
dumnus,  and  Adminius.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  20,  21  ; 
Suet  CaL  44  ;  Oros.  vii.  5.) 

CYNORTES  or  CYNORTAS  (Kwdprwf),  a 
son  of  Amyclas  by  Diomede,  and  brother  of  Hya- 
cinth us.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Argalus, 
he  became  king  of  Sparta  and  father  of  Oebalus  or 
of  Perieres.  H  is  tomb  was  shewn  at  Sparta  not 
far  from  the  Scias.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3,  13.  %  1 ; 
ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  On*. 
447.)  [L.  S.) 

CYNOSU'RA  (Kwoanvfd),  an  Idaean  nymph 
and  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  placed  her 
among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Pott.  Astr.  ii.  2  ;  A  rat. 
Phot*.  35  ;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  i.  246.)  [L.  S.] 
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CY'NTHIA  and  CY'NTHIUS  (KwBla  and 
KvvBios),  surnames  respectively  of  Artemis  and 
Apollo,  which  they  derived  from  mount  Cynthus 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  their  birthplace.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  m  Del.  10;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  21.  2,  iii.  28. 
12;  Lucan,i.  218.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNULCUS.  [Carnmcs.] 

CYNUS  (Kvrat ),  a  son  of  Opus,  and  father  of 
Hodoedocaa  and  Larymna,  from  whom  Cynus  in 
Locris  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  ix.  23.  $  4 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  277.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNU'RUS  (Kvvovpos),  a  wn  of  Perseus,  who 
is  said  to  have  led  colonists  from  Argos  into  Cynu- 
ria,  a  valley  between  ArgolU  and  Laconia.  (  Paus. 
iii.  2.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPARISSUS  (Kwr*>«rirot),  a  youth  of  Cea, 
a  son  of  Telephua,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus  or  Silvanus.  When  he  had  inadvertently 
killed  his  favourite  stag,  he  was  seized  with  immo- 
derate grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cypress. 
(Ov.  Met.  x.  120,  Ac.;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  64,  680, 
Edog.  x.  26,  treorg.  \.  20.)  Another  Cypariaaus 
is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  (Ad  Horn.  II.  ii. 
519.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PRIA,  CYPRIS,  CYPRIGENEIA,  or 
CYPRO'GENES  (Kwrpla,  Kvrpts,  Kvwpryinn, 
K\ntpoyiry\s\,  surnames  of  Aphrodite,  who  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship.  (Horn.  IL  v. 
4.58;  Pind.  Ol.  i.  120,  zi.  125,  Pyth.  iv.  383; 
Tibull.  iii.  3.  34  ;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  3.  1.)  [L.  S.J 

CYPRIA'NUS,  THA'SCIUS.  This  cele- 
brated prelate  was  a  native  of  Africa,  born,  al- 
though the  exact  year  cannot  be  ascertained,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  life  as  long 
as  ho  remained  a  Gentile ;  but  it  is  evident  from 
his  writings  that  he  must  have  been  educated  with 
no  common  care.  St  Jerome  and  Lac  tan  ti  us  as- 
sure us,  that  he  practised  the  art  of  oratory,  and 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success,  and  by 
this  or  some  other  honourable  occupation  he  realised 
considerable  wealth.  About  the  year  A.  D.  246,  he 
was  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  Caecilius,  an  aged  presbyter  of  the 
church  at  Carthage,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the 
spiritual  patron  by  whom  he  had  been  set  free  from 
the  bondage  of  Paganism,  was  henceforward  styled 
Thaacius  Caecilius  Cyprjanus.  At  the  same 
period  he  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  distributed  the 
price  among  the  poor.  The  popularity  acquired  by 
this  liberality,  combined  probably  with  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  the  pride  na- 
turally felt  in  so  distinguished  a  proselyte,  secured 
his  rapid  elevation.  In  A.  d.  247  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  forced 
upon  his  reluctant  acceptance  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  African  clergy,  not  without  strenuous  oppo- 
sition, however,  from  a  small  party  headed  by 
Novatus  [Novatus]  and  Felicissimus,  whose  ob- 
stinate resistance  and  contumacy  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  much  disorder  and  violence. 

When  the  persecution  of  Decius  burst  forth 
(a.  D.  250),  Cyprian,  being  one  of  the  first  marked 
out  as  a  victim,  fled  from  the  storm,  in  obedience, 
as  he  tells  us  (Eput.  xiv),  to  an  intimation  from 
heaven  that  thus  he  might  best  discharge  his  duty, 
and  remained  in  retirement  until  after  Easter  of 
the  following  year.  (a.  d.  251.)  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 


with  his  clergy  concerning  various  matter*  of  dis- 
cipline, much  of  his  attention  being  occupied,  as 
the  violence  of  the  persecution  began  to  aba*,  'tj 
the  fierce  controversies  which  arose  wits  ressri » 
the  read  mission  of  the  Lapti  or  apostate*,  wfci, 
according  to  the  form  and  degree  of  their  z€\ 
were  designated  Sacrificati,  or  Tkurificati,  ur  L*^ 
lot  id,  and  were  seeking,  now  that  the  danger  bad 
{Kissed  away,  the  restoration  of  their  ecdejaasfcai 
privileges.    Cyprian,  although  not  perfectly  con- 
sistent throughout  in  his  instructions,  alvayi  as- 
nifested  a  disposition  to  follow  a  moderate  coon* ; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  utterly  rejected  v>< 
extreme  doctrine  of  Novatianus,  who  nuin^oei 
that  the  church  had  no  power  again  to  admit  u* 
renegades  to  her  communion,  so  he  was  ertoa> 
opposed  to  the  laxity  of  those  who  were  wiUinp  t» 
receive  them  at  once,  before  they  had  given  evi- 
dence of  their  contrition  by  lengthened  peniteN*. 
and  finally  decided  that  full  forgiveness  should  set 
be  extended  to  any  of  the  offenders  until  G->i 
should  have  granted  peace  to  hia  servants. 
vatus  and  Felicissimus,  taking  advantage  of  tae» 
disputes,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  to  their  fkry* 
many  of  the  impatient  and  discontented  Ltfu. 
Novatus  actually  appointed  Feliciaaimus  hi*  oVsr* 
without  the  permission  or  knowledge  of  his  >i» 
cesan,  who  in  his  turn  caused  Feliciscuma  »  he 
excommunicated ;  while  the  latter,  far  from  u»> 
mitting  to  the  sentence,  associated  with  hawef 
five  seditious  presbyters,  who   breaking  of  i* 
open  schism,  elected  Fortunatoa,  one  of  their  on 
number,  bishop,  and  ventured  to  despatch  aa  rp*- 
tle  to  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  announcing  uw 
choice.    This  cabal,  however,  soon  fell  topiem; 
Cornelius  refused  to  listen  to  their  representa&cv 
their  supporters  gradually  dropped  off,  and  tar-.* 
great  bond  of  union  was  rudely  snapped  awti*? 
by  the  defection  of  their  great  champion,  Nonets, 
who,  upon  his  visit  to  Rome  at  the  commences*!: 
of  a.  D.  251,  not  only  ceased  to  plead  the  caav  d 
the  Lapai,  but  espoused  to  the  full  extent  tif 
views  of  Novatianus.    Scarcely  were  these  trou- 
bles happily  allayed,  and  Cyprian  once  tthti* 
curely  seated  in  his  chair,  when  fivsh  disturbance* 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  acrimonious  am**. 
between  Cornelius  and  Novatianus  [Coa.viur«; 
Novatianus]  for  the  see  of  Rome,  the  farms 
finding  a  warm  supporter  in  the  bishop  of  Carthare, 
by  whose  exertions  his  authority  was  acknowledge 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa.  I  n  the  »«ei 
of  June,  a.  D.  252,  began  what  ia  commonly  tervi 
the  persecution  of  Gallus,  but  which  io  rtsfcf 
originated  in  an  unauthorised  popular  mow»=: 
excited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  to  ya  <* 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  o  fir  red  up  on  accaeat  * 
the  deadly  pestilence  which  was  deva&artinf  tat 
various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.    Oc  th* 
occasion,  as  formerly,  the  mob  of  Carthage  had* 
demanded  that  Cyprian  should  bo  thn-wn  t»=* 
lions ;  but  the  danger  does  not  appear  to  ha«*  sew 
imminent,  and  while  in  Italy  Cornelius  wm  s»- 
nished  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  died  <m  ts» 
1 4  th  of  September,  and  his  successor  Lotto 
fered  martyrdom  a  few  months  afterwards  (&i 
March,  2b'A),  Africa  remained  comparabrrir  t*- 
disturbed,  and  the  political  confusion  coosrqa*** 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  Aeauijaw 
restored  to  the  church  external  tranquillity,  wbxh 
continued  uninterrupted  for  nearly  four  years.  UsR 
in  proportion  as  there  was  repose'  from  without,  as 
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discord  waxed  hot  within.   The  never  ending  dis- 
cussion* with  regard  to  the  Lapsi  were  rexatiousl y 
and  bitterly  rerived  under  a  thousand  embarrass- 
ing forms ;  next  arose  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
tne  age  at  which  infants  might  receive  baptism; 
and  lastly  the  important  controversy  concerning 
the  re  baptizing  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  rite  by  heretics  and  schismatic*,  which  first 
arose  in  Asia,  now  began  to  call  forth  a  storm  of 
angry  feeling  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  West. 
In  this  case,  Cyprian  was  no  longer  the  advocate 
of  moderate  opinions.    He  stead  Us  tly  and  sternly 
maintained  that  the  unity  of  the  visible  church 
wa*  essential  to  Christianity;  that  no  Christianity 
could  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  that  church  ;  that 
oo  sacrament  was  efficacious  if  administered  by 
thos.-  who  had  violated  this  principle  by  disobedi- 
ence to  episcopal  authority  ;  and  that  consequently 
the  baptism  performed  by  heretic*  and  schismatics 
wa*  in  itself  null  and  void — doctrines  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  a  numerous  council  held  at  Carthage 
in  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  255,  and  unhesitatingly 
repudiated  by  Stephen,  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Home.    The  tempest  thus  aroused  was  stilled  for 
awhile  by  the  unlooked-for  persecution  of  Valerian, 
hitherto  considered  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
Christian  cause,    Cyprian  being  at  once  pointed 
out  by  his  high  character  and  conspicuous  station, 
wa*  banikhed  by  Paternus  the  proconsul  to  the 
maritime  city  of  Curubis,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
September,  a.  a  257,  attended  by  his  friend  and 
constant  companion,  the  deacon  Pontius,  to  whom 
he  communicated  that  he  had  received  a  revelation 
of  approaching  martyrdom.    After  having  lived  in 
this  agreeable  residence  for  eleven  months,  treated 
with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  surrounded  by 
every  comfort,  be  was  recalled  by  the  new  go- 
vernor, Galerius  Maximus,  and  returned  to  his 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  from  whence 
he  was  soon  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pro- 
consul at  Utico.    Conscious  of  his  approaching 
fate,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  into  concealment,  in 
consequence,  say  his  enemies,  of  his  courage  having 
foiled  him,  or,  according  to  his  own  declaration, 
b*-cause  be  considered  it  more  becoming  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  people  than  in  the  diocese  of 
another  prelate.    It  is  certain  that,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  Maximus,  Cyprian  reappeared,  resisted  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
inude  a  bold  and  firm  profession  of  his  faith  in  the 
praetorium  before  the  magistrate,  and  was  be- 
headed in  a  spacious  plain  without  the  walls  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  his  sorrowing 
followers  who  were  freely  permitted  to  remove 
the  corpse  and  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  me- 
mory with  mingled  demonstrations  of  grief  and 
triumph. 

While  Cyprian  possessed  an  amount  of  learning, 
eloquence,  and  earnestness,  which  gained  for  him 
the  admiration  and  respectful  love  of  those  among 
whom  he  laboured,  his  teal  was  tempered  with 
moderation  and  charity  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
find  but  few  examples  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
that  age  and  country,  and  was  combined  with  an 
amount  of  prudence  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  enabled  him  to  restrain  and  guide 
the  fiery  spirits  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
to  maintain  unshaken  to  the  close  of  his  life  that 
influence,  stretching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  diocese,  which  he  had  established  almost  at 
the  outset  of  his  career.    His  correspondence  pre- 
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tents  us  with  a  very  lively  picture  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times ;  and  while  we  sometimes 
remark  and  regret  a  certain  want  of  candour  and 
decision,  and  a  disinclination  to  enunciate  boldly 
any  great  principles  save  such  as  were  likely  to 
hatter  the  prejudices  of  his  clergy,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  grateful  in  being  relieved  from  the  head- 
strong violence,  the  overbearing  spiritual  pride, 
and  the  arrogant  impiety  which  disgrace  the  works 
of  so  many  early  controversialists.  His  character, 
indeed,  and  opinions  were  evidently,  in  no  small 
degree,  formed  by  the  events  of  bis  own  life. 
The  clemency  uniformly  exhibited  towards  the 
I^apsi  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  good  man  who  must  have  been  conscious  that  he 
had  himself,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  considered  it 
more  expedient  to  avoid  than  to  invite  persecution, 
while  the  extreme  views  which  he  advocated  with 
regard  to  the  powers  of  the  church  were  not  sur- 
prising in  a  prelate  who*?  authority  had  been  so 
long  and  so  fiercely  assailed  by  a  body  of  factious 
schismatics.  On  one  point  only  is  his  conduct  open 
to  painful  suspicion.  He  more  than  once  alleged 
that  he  had  received  communications  and  direc- 
tions direct  from  heaven,  precisely  too  with  re- 
ference to  those  transactions  of  his  life  which  ap- 
peared most  calculated  to  excite  distrust  or  censure. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
revelations  were  really  vouchsafed,  cannot  foil  to 
observe  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  Cyprian's 
mind  were  so  far  removed  from  fanaticism,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  by  the  vain  visions  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. 

In  his  style,  which  is  avowedly  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Tertullian,  he  exhibits  much  of  the 
masculine  vigour  and  power  of  his  master,  while  he 
skilfully  avoids  his  harshness  and  extravagance 
both  of  thought  and  diction.  The  fruits  of  bis 
early  training  and  practice  as  a  rhetorician  are 
manifested  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
and  in  the  copious,  Sowing,  and  sonorous  periods 
in  which  he  gives  expression  to  his  ideas ;  but  we 
may  here  and  there  justly  complain,  that  loose 
resiMining  and  hollow  declamation  are  substituted 
for  the  precise  logic  and  pregnant  terseness  which 
we  demand  from  a  great  polemical  divine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Cyprians  works : — 

1.  De  Gratia  Dei  liber,  addressed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Donatus,  who  appears  to 
have  followed  in  early  life  the  same  profession 
with  himself,  and  to  have  been  converted  at  the 
same  time.  This  work  was  probably  composed  in 
a.  D.  246,  very  soon  after  the  admission  of  its 
author  into  the  church.  It  depicts  in  glowing 
colours  the  happy  condition  of  those  who,  enlight- 
ened by  the  grace  of  God,  have  turned  aside  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity  ;  dwells  upon  the  mercy 
and  beneficence  by  which  this  change  is  effected, 
and  upon  the  importance  of  the  baptismal  rite ; 
and  draws  a  striking  parallel  between  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  the  true  faith  as  contrasted  with 
the  groB&ne&s  and  vice  of  the  vulgar  belief.  Al- 
though frequently  placed  among  the  Epistles  of 
Cyprian,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  formal  treatise. 

2.  De  Idolorum  Vanitate  liber,  written  in  a.  d. 
247,  the  year  in  which  he  was  ordained  a  presby- 
ter, is  imitated  from  the  early  Christian  Apologies, 
especially  that  of  Tertullian.  Three  points  are 
chiefly  insisted  upon.     1.  The  folly  of  raising 
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earthly  king*,  that  in,  mere  mortal  men,  to  the 
rank  of  divinities  the  impotence  of  such  imaginary 
powers,  and  the  emptiness  of  the  science  of  augury. 
2.  The  Unity  of  God.  3.  The  Advent  of  Christ, 
and  his  Consubstantiality  with  the  Father.  This 
tract  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Cyprian  by  Jerome 
in  his  EpitL  ad  Magnum  Orat. 

3.  Tettimoniorum  advernu  Judaeoe  libri  tret. 
A  collection  of  remarkable  texts  from  Scripture, 
divided  into  three  books,  and  illustrated  by  re- 
marks and  applications.  Those  in  the  first  are 
quoted  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  Jews, 
by  their  disobedience,  had,  in  accordance  with 
prophecy,  forfeited  the  protection  and  promises  of 
God  ;  those  in  the  second  demonstrate  that  the 
Christians  had  taken  their  place,  and  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
those  in  the  third  exhibit  within  a  short  compass 
the  great  moral  and  religious  obligations  of  the 
Christian  life.  The  precise  date  at  which  this 
compilation  was  arranged  is  unknown,  but  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  early  part  of  Cyprian's  career. 
It  is  quoted  by  Jerome  (DiaL  I.  adv.  Pelag.)  and 
by  Augustin.  (Contra  duat  EpitL  Pelag.  iv.  8, 
10.) 

4.  De  Disci) >) ma  et  Habiiu  Yirginum  Zi&er, 
written  in  a.d.  248,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  in  imitation  of  the  disser- 
tations of  Tertullian,  M  De  Virginibus  velandis" 
u  De  Habitu  Mulierum,"  Ac,  the  object  being  to 
enforce  upon  those  holy  maidens  who  had  made  a 
vow  of  celibacy  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  their 
dress  and  manner  of  life.  He  commence*  with  an 
encomium  on  virginity,  insists  upon  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  all  sumptuous  apparel  and  vain 
ornaments,  from  paint,  from  frequenting  baths, 
marriages,  or  public  spectacle*,  and  concludes  with 
a  general  exhortation  to  avoid  all  luxurious  indi- 
gencies. This  book  is  referred  to  by  Jerome 
(EpitL  ad  Demetriad,  et  E attack.)  and  by  Augus- 
tin (de  Dodrina  Chritti,  iv.  21). 

5.  De  Unitate  Ecclcsiae  Cutholime  W*r,  written 
and  despatched  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  252,  at  a  period 
when  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  distracted  by 
the  pretensions  of  Novatianua,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  those 
who  had  wandered  from  her  pale  or  were  wavering 
in  their  allegiance,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  and 
■in  of  schism,  and  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of 
a  visible  union  among  all  true  Christians.  This 
remarkable  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  since  here  we 
first  find  the  doctrine  of  Catholicism  and  of  the 
typical  character  of  St.  Peter  developed  in  that 
form  which  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  as  the  basis  of  Papal  supremacy.  It  is 
quoted  by  Augustin  (c  Crexxm.  li.  33;  see  also 
Cyprian.  Ej4st.b\). 

6*.  De  Laptit  liber,  written  and  despatched  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  November,  a.  d.  252.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
preceding  work,  explaining  and  defending  the 
justice  and  consistency  of  that  temperate  policy 
which  was  adopted  both  by  Cornelius  and  Cyprian 
with  regard  to  the  readmission  of  fallen  brethren 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  tract  is 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (HisL  Ecd.  vi.  33),  by  Au- 
gustin (d*  Advil.  Conj.  L  25),  and  by  Pontius 
(i'it.  Cyprian).    Sec  also  Cyprian,  EpitL  51. 

7.  De  Oratiane  Dominica  liber,  written  about 
A.  n.  252,  in  imitation  of  Tertullian,  "  De  Ora-  | 


tione,"  contains  a  lengthened  commentary  ««wH 
of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  scceastttd 
by  remarks  upon  prayer  in  general,  and  Bps  u* 
frame  of  mind  which  best  befits  those  vta  urn 
approach  the  throne  of  God.   This  work  it  lur^r 
extolled  by  Hilarius  in  his  commentarj  « 
Matthew,  by  Augustin  in  many  places  (t.f-b 
Don.  pcrtev.  2),  by  Casaiodorus  (Diva,  /nat  IH 
and  by  Pontius  in  bis  life  of  Cyprian,  while  owe* 
moderns,  Barth  pronounces  it  one  of  the  Bohta 
pn>ductions  of  ancient  Christian  Latiaity.  [Adtm. 
lviii.) 

8.  De  Mortalitate  liber,  written  ia  a.  d.  2& 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  terrible  pertflenrr 
which  for  the  space  of  five  years  rava^  the  a*t 
populous  provinces  of  the  R^man  em  purr,  fcrtL* 
purpose  of  pointing  out  how  little  death  oofit  *> 
be  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Christian,  met  to 
him  it  wan  the  gate  of  immortality,  the  brgtvue; 
of  eternal  bliss.  It  is  mentioned  by  Augustin (iec 
Julian.       and  elsewhere, 

9.  Ad  Demeirianurn  liber,  al*o  written  ia*.a 
252.  Demetrianus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  atthise 
up  the  popular  cry,  had  ascribed  the  fsniae  »i 
plague  under  which  the  world  was  at  thi»  tiaw 
labouring  to  the  impiety  of  the  Christisat, 
refused  to  render  homage  to  the  deities.  Cy- 
prian here  replies,  that  the  Gentile*  thesssVt 
were  much  more  the  cause  of  those  diss***!,  to 
neglecting  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God  iri 
cruelly  persecuting  his  followers.  It  it  qooud  to 
Lactantius  (Dwin.  InttiL  v.  1,4),  by  Jena»(J^ 
Mag.),  and  by  Pontius.  (  Fit  C&rian.) 

10.  De  Exkoriatiane  Martyrii,  a  letter  addio** 
to  Fortunatus  in  a.  D.  252,  daring  the  pef*^ 
of  Gallus,  on  the  reasonableness,  the  doty,  sad  tto 
reward  of  martyrdom,  in  imitation  of  s  trad*  » 
the  tame  subject  by  Tertullian.  This  piece  su 
been  by  some  persona  erroneously  attnbrtd  a 
Hilarius,  but  is  now  generally  aeknowW.-(0  a 
the  undoubted  production  of  Cyprian. 

1 1.  De  Open  et  Eleemosyis  Hbtr,  on  the 
of  almsgiving,  written  according  to  some  cntn  to- 
wards the  close  of  a.  d.  254,  while  ©then  stjso* 
that  it  belongs  to  the  preceding  year,  aad  be*" 
it  to  be  connected  with  an  epUde  (Ixii.)  sddn*< 
by  Cyprian  to  some  Numidian  bishops  vh> 
solicited  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  thus  * 
redeem  from  captivity  several  of  the  brethren 
had  been  carried  off  and  were  kept  ia  sisTerr  U 
the  Moors.    It  is  named  under  the  abort  tul*  I? 
Augustin  (Contra  duat  ep.  Pelag.  iv.  \\  sad 
Jerome  (Ad  Pammack.),  as  a  discourse  *  U*  M*" 
ricordia." 

12.  De  Bono  Patientiae  liber,  written  abort  i.  »• 
256,  in  imitation  of  the  work  of  Tertslhae  « si* 
same  subject.  It  is  quoted  by  Augusta  (0*» 
duat  ep.  Pelag.  iv.  9)  and  by  Pontius.  (/stO 
prion.) 

13.  De  Zelo  et  Livore,  written  in  A. 
the  period  when  the  controversy  between  Cyyf* 
and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  the  rehspssa 
of  heretics,  was  at  iu  height,  exhorting  Can**1 
carefully  to  avoid  envy  and  malice,  and  t»  dm* 
feelings  of  charity  and  love  towards  each  stb* 
is  quoted  by  Augustin  (de  Baptum.  Parr.  *)> 
Jerome (/•  ep.od  GuL  c  5),  and  by  PoatiuM^ 
Cyprian.) 

14.  Epittola*.  In  addition  to  the  sb~  •* 
possess  a  se  ries  of  eighty-one  official  letter* 

I  tending  over  the  whole  public  life  of  Cypriw*  * 
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r!ufi;nij  a  few  addressed  to  himself  or  to  hit  clergy. 
This  collection  is  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  light  which  it  throw*  on  the  life, 
character,  and  opinions  of  the  prelate  himself,  bat 
from  the  lively  picture  which  it  presents  of  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  of  a  multitude  of 
circuro stances  of  the  greatest  importance  in  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  researches.  Oar  limits  pre- 
clude us  from  attempting  to  give  any  analysis  of 
these  documents ;  bat  we  may  remark,  that  the 
topics  principally  considered  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tions, general  and  local,  which  we  hare  noticed 
abore  as  agitating  the  Christian  community  at  this 
rpnrh,  namely,  the  treatment  of  the  Lapsi,  the 
schism  of  Kovatus  and  Felicissimus,  the  schism 
of  Novatianus,  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  re- 
hap  lifting  of  heretics,  to  which  we  may  add  n  re- 
markable discussion  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
revived  in  oar  own  day,  the  necessity  of  employing 
wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
Cyprian  strongly  denounces  the  tenets  of  the 
Aquarii  or  Encratitet  (Epist.  63),  and  employs 
many  expressions  which  have  been  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  by  those  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
Romish  church  which  denies  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

In  most  editions  of  Cyprian  the  tract  De  Gratia 
Dei,  together  with  the  fragment  of  a  letter  from 
Donates  prefixed  to  it,  are  set  down  a*  the  first 
two  epistles,  by  which  arrangement  the  number  is 
swelled  to  eighty-three.  Three  more  were  printed 
by  Baluxe,  which,  however,  are  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. 

The  following  works  are  admitted  as  authentic 
by  many  editors,  although  they  do  not  rest  on 
such  satisfactory  evidence  as  the  foregoing . — 

1 .  De  Spectaculis  liber. 

2.  De  Laude  Martyrii  ad  Moysen  et  Maximum 
et  ceteros  Ctrnfmoreu 

The  following  works,  although  frequently  found 
bearing  the  name  of  Cyprian,  and  many  of  them, 
probably,  belonging  to  the  same  age,  are  now  re- 
ected  by  all : — 

I.  Ad  Xovaiianum  flaereiicum,  quod  Lapsis  Sj>es 
Vesnae  nan  sit  deneganda,  ascribed  by  Erasmus  to 
Cornelius.     2.  De  Diedplina  et  bono  Pmiieitiae, 
ascribed  in  like  manner  by  Erasmus  to  Cornelius. 
3.  De  Aleatoribus.    4.  He  Montibus  Sina  et  Sion 
contra  Judaeos.     5.   Oratio  pro  Martyrilms — 
(/ratio  in  Die  Passionis  suae  et  Confessio  S.  Cypri- 
ami,  assigned  by  many  to  Cyprian  of  Antioch. 
6.  JM  Rebaptitmate.     J.  De  Curdmalibus  Ckristi 
OperiUu*  now  recognized  as  the  work  of  Arnold, 
abbot  of  Bona  Vallis.    8.  De  Singularitate  Cieri- 
eornmu     9.  In  Symbolunt  Apoetolicum  Erpositio. 
The  work  of  Runnos.    10.  Adversus  Judaeot  qui 
Christum  itiMcttti  tunt.    11.  De  Revelation*  Capitis 
H.  Jo.  Baptista* :  in  this  work  mention  is  made  of 
the  Frankish  king  Pepin.    1 2.  De  Duplin  Mar- 
tyrio,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Turks ! 
1 3.  JJe  Duodecim  Abusionibus  SaeculL    14.  Dis- 
poritio  Coemae.  15.  De  Pascka  Coatputus,  attributed 
to  Cyprian  by  Paulas  Diaconus,  and  found  in  the 
Cottoninn  MS.    16.  Three  poems,  the  author  or 
authors  of  which  are  unknown,  have  been  ascribed 
to  Cyprian — Genesis,  Sodoma,  Ad  Senatorem.  The 
firat  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  assigned  by 
Gcnnadiua  to  Salvianus,  bishop  of  Marseilles. 

The  editions  of  Cyprian  are  very  numerous. 
The  editio  prince  pa  was  printed  at  Rome  from  a 
I'.irisian  M&,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
of  Aleria,  by  Swcynheym  and  Pannaru, 
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14/1,  foL  The  first  edition  in  which  any  attempt 
was  made  to  exhibit  a  pure  text,  and  to  separate 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  works,  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  whose  labours  are  above  all  praise.  It 
appeared  at  Basle,  from  the  press  of  Froben,  in 
1520,  foL  The  two  best  editions  are — 1.  That 
printed  at  Oxford,  1682,  foL  and  edited  by  John 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  which  are  subjoined  the 
AtmaUs  Cyprianiei  of  John  Pearson,  bishop  of 
Cheater;  reprinted  at  Bremen,  1690,  foL,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Dissertatinnes  (yprianica*  of 
DodweU,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  a 
separate  form,  Oxon.  1684,  4 to.  2.  That  com- 
menced by  Baluxe,  and  completed  by  a  monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St.  Maur,  who  is  hence  styled 
Maranm,  Paris,  foL  1726.  These  two  editions 
taken  together  contain  everything  that  the  student 
can  possibly  desire. 

As  ancient  authorities  we  have  a  biography  of 
Cyprian  still  extant  drawn  up  by  his  confidential 
friend  the  deacon  Pontius  [Pontics],  together 
with  the  proconsular  acts  relating  to  his  martyrdom. 
Among  modem  lives  we  may  specify  those  by  Le 
Clerc,  Biblintkeque  Unimrselle,  vol.  xii.  p.  208— 
378 ;  by  Tillemont,  Memoires  Eedesiastiques,  voL 
iv.  pp.  76 — 159 ;  and  by  Maranus,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  Baluxe.  No  publication  on  this  subject 
contains  such  an  amount  of  accurate  investigation 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  prelate  himself,  but  also 
to  the  whole  complicated  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
times,  as  the  Annate*  Cyprianiei  of  Pearson,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  compiled  by  Schoene- 
mann,  and  will  be  found  in  his  DibL  Patrunu  Lot. 
vol  L  pp.  80—100  (c  iii.  §  3),  and  a  vast  mass 
of  valuable  matter  is  contained  in  the  Dissertationes 
Cyj>n>mictic  of  DodwelL 

Compare  also  Fabric  Dili.  Med.  et  inf.  Lat.  L 
p.  444  ;  Funccios,  de  L.  L.  veg.  tenecL  ex.  §  19; 
Schrock,  Kirckengesckt.  i.  p.  210,  and  iv.  p.  246, 
&c ;  Lumper,  Histor.  Tkeoloy.  CrU.  pars  xi.  p.  58, 
Ac;  Walch,  BiUiotheea  Patrisiica,  ed.  Danz ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  1 6  ;  Milman,  History 
of  Christianity,  ii.  p.  246  ;  Rettberg,  Those  C'dciL 
Cyprian  dargestellt  nock  sesnem  Leben  und  Wirkru , 
Gotting.  1831  ;  Poole,  Life  and  Times  of  Cyprian, 
Oxford,  1840.  [W.  R] 

CY'PSELUS  (KtyfAof),  a  son  of  Aepytus, 
father  of  Merope  and  father-in-law  of  Cres- 
pbontes,  was  king  of  Basilis  on  the  Alpheius  in 
Arcadia.  (Pans.  ir.  3.  §  3,  riii.  5.  §§  4,  8,  29. 
§  4.)  [L.  SO 

CY'PSELUS,  of  Corinth,  was,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (v.  92),  a  son  of  Aeetion,  who  traced  his 
descent  to  Caeneus,  the  companion  of  Peirithous. 
Pausanias(ii.  4.  §  4,  v.  2.  §  4, 17.  $  2,  and  c  18)  de- 
scribes Cypselus  as  a  descendant  of  Melas,  who  was 
a  native  of  Gonusa  near  Sicyon,  and  accompanied 
the  Dorians  against  Corinth.  The  mother  of 
Cypselus  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bacchiadne, 
that  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  followed  by  Herodotus,  she 
married  Aeetion,  because,  being  ugly,  she  met  with 
no  one  among  the  Bacchiadae  who  would  have  her 
as  his  wife.  Her  marriage  remained  for  some 
time  without  issue,  and  when  Aeetion  consulted  the 
nracle  of  Delphi  about  it,  a  son  was  promised  to 
him,  who  should  prove  formidable  to  the  ruling 
party  at  Corinth.  When  the  Bacchiadae  were  in- 
formed of  this  oracle,  which  at  the  same  time  threw 
light  upon  a  previous  mysterious  oracle,  they  re- 
solved for  their  own  security  to  murder  the  child- 
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of  Aeetion.  But  the  persons  who  wore  gent  out 
for  this  purpose  were  moved  by  the  smile*  of  the 
infant,  and  spared  his  life.  Afterwards,  however, 
they  niruie  a  second  attempt,  but  they  now  could 
not  find  the  child,  for  his  mother  had  concealed 
him  in  a  chest  (irwfe'An),  from  which  he  derived 
his  name,  Cypselus.  When  he  had  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
deems  against  the  nobles,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
people  he  expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  as  tyrant.  (Aristot.  Potii.  v.  8, 
Ac)  The  cruelties  which  be  is  charged  with  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  were  the  result  of  the 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Bacchiadae. 
for  afterwards  his  government  was  peaceful  and 
popular,  and  Cypselus  felt  so  safe  among  the 
Corinthians  that  he  could  even  dispense  with  a 
body-guard.  (Aristot.  Polit.  v.  9 ;  Polyaen.  v.  31.) 
Like  most  other  Greek  tyrants,  Cypselus  was  very 
fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  he  appears 
to  have  accumulated  great  wealth.  He  dedicated 
nt  Delphi  the  chapel  of  the  Corinthians  with  a 
bronze  palm-tree  (Plut.  Conv.  Sept.  Sap.  21,  Symp. 
Qtmed.  viii.  4);  and  at  Olympia  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  Zeus,  towards  which  the  wealthy 
Corinthians  were  obliged  to  pay  an  extraordinary 
tax  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  353, 
378 ;  com  p.  Pseud.  Aristot  Omm.  ii.  2 ;  Suid. 
and  Pbot.  a.  «.  Kui-«Aoj.)  Cypselus  ruled  at 
Corinth  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  placed  by  some  in  b.  c.  658,  and  by 
others  in  655.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
at  Corinth  by  his  son  Periander.  The  celebrated 
chest  of  Cypselus,  consisting  of  cedar  wood,  ivory, 
and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  relief, 
of  which  Pausanias  (v.  17,  &c.)  has  preserved  a 
description,  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Cypselus,  who  kept  in  it  his 
most  costly  treasures.  It  afterwards  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  it  was  in 
this  chest  that  young  Cypselus  was  saved  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  Bacchiadae.  His  grateful  de- 
scendants dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pauaanias  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Com p. 
Midler,  Arckaeol.  d.  Ktuut.  §  57.  2,  &c. ;  Thiersch, 
Epoch,  p.  166,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CYRE'NE  (Kupijnj),  a  daughter  of  Hyp  sous 
or  Peneius  by  Chlidanopc,  a  granddaughter  of 
Peneius  and  Creusa,  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
carried  her  from  mount  Pclion  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  derived  its  name  from  her.  She  became 
by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aristaeus.  (Pind.  Pyth. 
ix.  5,  Sic  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  500,  &c. ;  Diod.  iv. 
HI ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  42,  317;  Hygin.  Fab.  161.) 
It  is  a  mere  mistake  that  Justin  (xiii.  7)  calls 
Anthocus,  Nomiua,  and  Argarus  sons  of  Cyrene. 
(Comp.  Arista  bus.)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personages  of  the  name  of  Cyrene.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRI'ADES  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  enumerated  by  Trebellius  Pollio 
[Aurkolur],  from  whose  brief,  indistinct,  and 
apparently  inaccurate  narrative  we  gather  that, 
after  having  robbed  his  father,  whose  old  age  he 
had  embittered  by  dissipation  and  vice,  he  fled  to 
the  Persians,  stimulated  Sapor  to  invade  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and,  having  assumed  the  purple 
together  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  slain  by 
his  own  followers  after  a  short  career  of  cruelty 
and  crime.  Gibbon  thinks  fit  to  assume  that  these 


event*  took  place  after  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Valerian  us  (x.  d.  260)  ;  but  our  only  authority 
expressly  asserts,  that  the  death  of  the  usurper 
happened  while  the  emperor  was  upon  his  march 
to  the  East  (a.  d.  258  or  259);  and  by  that  state- 
ment we  must,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence, 
be  content  to  abide.  The  medals  published  by 
Goltxius  and  Mediobarbus  are  rejected  by  numis- 
matologists  as  unquestionably  spurious.  (Trebell. 
Poll.  Trig.  Tyr.  L)  [W.  K] 

CYRILLUS,  a  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who 
wrote  shortly  after  the  compilations  of  Justinian 
were  formed.  From  the  scholiast  on  the  Basilica 
(viL  p.  89)  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  translated 
into  Greek  the  Digest  at  length  (to*  wAoTot,  Reis, 
ad  Theoph.  p.  1246,  4  17).  He  also  composed  a 
commentary  on  the  Digest,  which  is  cited  bj  the 
name  Iv&it — a  word  which  does  not  mean  an  alpha- 
betical register,  or  index  in  the  modern  sense. 
(Bat.  ii.  pp.  190,  192.)  Some  have  thought  that, 
as  trBtt  means  a  summary  abridgment  of  the  con- 
tent* of  the  titles,  so  wAoVoj  means  an  extended 
commentary  or  paraphrase  ;  while  Hugo  (R.  IL  <•■ 
p.  1077)  mentions  a  suggestion  made  to  him,  that 
wAdror  and  Ivitt  are  used  synonomously,  the  latter 
word  being  interpreted  in  the  Giotto*  Nomieat  by 
ippctirtla.  Cyrillus  is  designated,  along  with  Ste- 
phana* (who  also  wrote  an  Index),  by  the  nanw 
IvSutwrrp.  (Bat.  iii.  p.  415.)  On  the  authority 
of  Ant.  Augustinus,  Suares  (AbtsY.  Band.  §  19) 
cites  Matt.  H  las  tares  (in  Prat/.  Syutag.)  to  shew 
that  Cyrillus  interpreted  the  Digest  anrr*  imrronv  ; 
but,  in  the  edition  of  Blaatares  published  by  Bp. 
Beveridge  (Synodicon*  ii.),  the  name  of  CyriQui 
does  not  occur  in  the  context  referred  to.  CyrQlns 
al*o  commented  upon  the  Code.  (Bat.  iiL  pp.  60, 
61.)  Sometimes  he  is  quoted  by  the  scholia^  on 
the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  his  opinions  are  embo- 
died in  the  text.  (Bat.  v.  pp.  44,  82,  431,  Bau  i*. 
p.  410.)  He  doe*  not  appear  to  have  commented 
upon  the  Novell* ;  and  Reic  (ad  Theoph.  pp.  1215. 
1245)  has  observed,  that  both  Cyrillus  and  Str- 
phanus  must  have  written  before  a.  o.  535,  wben 
the  115th  Novell  was  promulgated.  In  Bat.  t . 
225  is  a  quotation  from  Cyrillus  stating  the  law 
de  Inttfficiosu  Tettamento  as  it  existed  before  it  was 
altered  by  the  115th  Novell,  which  an  eminent 
jurist  could  scarcely  have  overlooked  or  been  igno- 
rant of. 

C.  E.  Zachariae  seems  to  think  that  there  were 
two  jurists  named  Cyrillus  :  one,  who  was  amoiu 
the  preceptors  of  the  jurists  that  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Justinian ;  another,  who  was  among  th* 
jurists  that  flourished  in  the  period  immediate^ 
after  the  compilation  of  the  Corput  Juris.  (Hid. 
J.G.R.  §  14,  1,  a.,  ib.  §  14,  5,  c)  Zachariae 
indeed  docs  not  expressly  say  that  there  were  two, 
but,  unless  he  thfnka  so,  his  mode  of  statement  i» 
calculated  to  mislead.  The  early  Cyrillus  is  re- 
ferred to  (if  Zachariae  properly  expresses  hi* 
meaning)  in  Bat.  i.  pp.  583,  646  (ed.  Heirahwi 
in  both  of  which  passages  he  is  designated  by  tie 
honourable  title  Hero*.  In  the  passage,  p.  646, 
Heroa  Patricius,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Jus- 
tinian, seem*  (a*  quoted  by  the  Scholiast)  to  ««•' 
Cyrillus  M  the  general  schoolmaster  of  the  world ," 
but  the  meaning  is  ambiguous,  and  the  high-flown 
compliments  to  Cyrillus  may  be  the  Scholiast*' 
own.  It  is  the  later  Cyrillu*  (if  Zachariae  ex- 
presses what  he  intends)  who,  in  Bat.  i.  p>  7 
(ed.  Heimbach),  cite*  Stephanus,  hi*  con  temporary 
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and  brother-commentator.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Xachariae  in  this  hypothesis  of  two  Cyrilli ;  and  it 
»  to  be  observed,  tbat  in  Bos.  L  p.  646  (ed.  Heim- 
bacfa)  the  supposed  earlier  Cyrillus  of  Zachariae  is 
treated  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  title 
it  Padu.) 

In  IP,*,  iii.  pp.  50.  51  (ed.  Fabrot),  Cyrillus  is 
represented  as  quoting  a  constitution  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  (a.  d.  1081 — 1118),  and,  in  Bas.  v.  p. 
431  and  viL  p.  89,  mention  is  made  of  the  edition 
of  Cyrillus,  which  is  supposed  by  Asaemani  and 
Pool  to  mean  his  edition  of  the  Basilica.  Hence 
Assemani  (Bibl.  Jur.  Orient  it  20,  p.  404)  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Cyrillus  was  posterior  to 
Alexius ;  and  Pohl  (ad  Sua  res.  Not*.  Basil,  p.  69, 
n.  v)  thinks,  that  there  were  two  jurists  of  the 
name,  one  of  whom  was  posterior  to  Alexius.  In 
the  passages  of  early  jurisU  which  are  appended  as 
notes  to  the  text  of  the  Basilica,  interpolations  and 
alterations  we¥e  often  made,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  to  a  later  state  of  the  law  ;  and  the  ap- 
P*r»Tit  anachiYvnisms  thus  produced  occasion  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  the  legal  biography  of  the 
lower  empire,  (Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Orig.  p.  51.) 

The  fragments  of  Graeco-Roman  jurists  append- 
ed by  way  of  commentary  to  the  8tb  book  of  the 
Basilica  were  first  published  by  Ruhnken  from  a 
manuscript  at  Leyden  in  the  3rd  and  5th  volumes 
of  Meermann'a  Thesaurus.  Among  them  are  fre- 
quent extracts  from  Cyrillus. 

In  the  Glossae  Nomicaz,  of  which  Labbe  made 
a  collection  tbat  was  published  after  his  death 
(Paris,  1679,  London,  1817),  are  Glossaries  which 
nave  been  commonly  attributed  to  Philoxenus  and 
Cyrillus.    Reix  (ad  Theoph.  p.  1246)  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  these  Glossaries  were  either  edited 
by  Philoxenus  and  Cyrillus,  or  extracted  by  others 
from  their  interpretations,  but  that  they  certainly 
re  been  interpolated  and  altered  by  later  hands. 
Haubold  {Inst.  Jur.  Rom.  prir.  p.  159,  n.  k.)  sees 
no  sufficient  reason  for  attributing  to  Cyrillus  the 
Glossary  that  passes  under  his  name.  [J.T.G.] 
CYRILLUS  (KupiAAot),  ST.,  was  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  and  nephew  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
the  same  place.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
After  having  been  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at 
Alexandria,  he  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  chair 
oo  the  death  of  Theophilus,  a.  d.  412.   To  this 
office  he  was  no  sooner  elevated  than  he  gave  full 
scope  to  those  dispositions  and  desires  that  guided 
bim  through  an  unquiet  life.    Unbounded  ambi- 
tion and  vindictiveness,  jealousy  of  opponents,  ill- 
directed  cunning,  apparent  seal  for  the  truth,  and 
an  arrogant  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  churches, 
constituted  the  character  of  this  vehement  patriarch. 
His  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  bent  on  self- 
'U'grandiaement,  presents  an  unfavourable  portrait 
to  the  impartial  historian.    Immediately  after  his 
elevation,  he  entered  with  vigour  on  the  duties 
supposed  to  devolve  on  the  prelate  of  so  important 
a  city.    He  banished  from  it  the  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  attempting  violence  towards  the 
Christians,  threw  down  their  synagogue  and  plun- 
dered it,  quarrelled  with  Orestes,  and  set  himself 
to  oppose  heretics  and  heathens  on  every  side. 
According  to  Socrates,  lie  also  shut  up  the  churches 
of  the  Novatians,  took  away  all  their  sacred  vessels 
and  ornaments,  and  deprived  Theopemptus,  their 
bishop,  of  all  he  had.  (/Tutor.  EccUs.  vii.  7.) 
But  bis  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  against  Nes- 
torius, bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  greater 
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part  of  his  life  was  passed  amid  agitating  sceues, 
resulting  from  this  persevering  opposition.  In 
consequence  of  an  epistle  written  by  Cyril  to  the 
Egyptian  monks  which  had  been  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, Nestorius  and  his  friends  were  natural! y 
offended.  When  Cyril  understood  how  much 
Nestorius  had  been  hurt  by  this  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  justification  of  his  conduct,  and  in  ex- 
planation of  his  faith,  to  which  Nestorius  replied 
in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone.  Cyril's  answer 
repeats  the  admonitions  of  his  first  letter,  expounds 
anew  his  doctrine  of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
and  defends  it  against  the  consequences  deduced 
in  his  opponent's  letter.  Nestorius  was  after- 
wards induced  by  Lamport,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Alexandrian  church,  to  write  a  short  letter  to  Cyril 
breathing  the  true  Christian  spirit. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Alexandrine  prelate  was 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  op- 
ponent by  statements  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
and  also  to  the  princesses  Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and 
Marinia ;  but  Theodosius  was  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  because  of  such 
epistles;  for  he  feared  that  the  prelate  aimed  at 
exciting  disagreement  and  discord  in  the  imperial 
household.  Cyril  also  wrote  to  Celestine,  bishop 
of  Rome,  informing  him  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius 
and  asking  his  co-operation  against  it  The  Ro- 
man bishop  bad  previously  received  some  account 
of  the  controversy  from  Nestorius ;  though,  from 
ignorance  of  Greek,  he  had  not  been  able  to  read 
the  letters  and  discourses  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
prelate.  In  consequence  of  Cyril's  statement, 
Celestine  held  a  council  at  Rome,  and  passed  a 
decree,  that  Nestorius  should  be  deposed  in  ten 
days  unless  he  recanted.  The  execution  of  this 
decree  was  entrusted  to  Cyril.  The  Roman  p re- 
ate  also  sent  several  letters  through  Cyril,  one  of 
which,  a  circular  letter  to  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
and  bishops,  Cyril  forwarded  with  additional 
letters  from  himself.  This  circular  was  afterwards 
sent  by  John  of  Antioch  to  Nestorius.  Soon 
after  (a.  d.  430),  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, and  set  forth  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
Nestorius  s  tenets  in  twelve  heads  or  anathemas, 
A  letter  was  also  drawn  up  addressed  to  Nestorius. 
another  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  inciting  them  to  oppose  their 
patriarch,  and  a  third  to  the  monks.  With  these 
anathemas  he  sent  four  bishops  as  legates  to  Nes- 
torius, requiring  of  him  to  subscribe  them  if  be 
wished  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  retain  his  see.  Celestine  a  letter,  which 
he  had  kept  back  till  now,  was  also  despatched. 
But  Nestorius  refused  to  retract,  and  answered 
the  anathemas  by  twelve  anti-anathemas.  In 
consequence  of  these  mutual  excommunications  and 
recriminatory  letters,  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Second  was  induced  to  summon  a  general  council 
at  Ephesus,  commonly  reckoned  the  third  oecume- 
nical council,  which  was  held  A.  D.  431.  To  this 
council  Cyril  and  many  bishops  subservient  to  his 
views  repaired.  The  pious  Isidore  in  vain  re- 
monstrated with  the  fiery  Alexandrine  prelate. 
Nestorius  was  accompanied  by  two  imperial 
ministers  of  state,  one  of  whom  had  the  command 
of  soldiers  to  protect  the  council.  Cyril  presided, 
and  urged  on  the  business  with  impatient  haste. 
Nestorius  and  the  imperial  commissioners  re- 
quested that  the  proceedings  might  be  delayed  till 
the  arrival  of  John  of  Antioch  and  the  other 
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<> a« torn  bishops,  and  likewise  of  the  Italian  and 
Sicilian  members;  bat  no  delay  was  allowed. 
Nestorius  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  On  the 
2?th  of  June,  five  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  council,  John  of  Antioch,  Theodoret  and  the 
other  eastern  bishops,  arrived.  Uniting  themselves 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  council  who  were 
opposed  to  Cyril's  proceedings,  they  held  a  separate 
synod,  over  which  John  presided,  and  deposed 
both  Cyril  and  Memnon  his  associate.  Both, 
however,  were  soon  after  restored  by  the  emperor, 
while  Nestorius  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
cloister  at  Antioch.  The  emperor,  though  at  first 
opposed  to  Cyril,  was  afterwards  wrought  upon  by 
various  representations,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
monks,  many  of  whom  were  bribed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian prelate.  Such  policy  procured  many  friends 
at  court,  while  Nestorius  having  also  fallen  under 
the  displeasure  of  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister, 
was  abandoned,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  city 
into  exile.  Having  triumphed  over  his  enemy  at 
Ephesus,  Cyril  returned  to  Egypt.  But  the  depo- 
sition of  Nestorius  had  separated  the  eastern  from 
the  western  churches,  particularly  those  in  Egypt. 
In  a.  d.  432,  Cyril  and  the  eastern  bishops  were 
exhorted  by  the  emperor  to  enter  into  terms  of 
peace.  In  pursuance  of  such  a  proposal,  Paul  of 
Emesa,  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals  brought  an 
exposition  of  the  faith  to  Alexandria,  sufficiently 
catholic  to  be  subscribed  by  Cyril.  He  returned 
with  another  from  Cyril,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Easterns.  This  procured  peace  for  a  little  while. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  bishop  could  not 
easily  rest ;  and  soon  after  the  disputes  were  re- 
newed, particularly  between  him  and  Theodoret. 
In  such  broils  he  continued  to  be  iuvolved  till  his 
death,  a.  d.  444. 

According  to  Cave,  Cyril  possessed  piety  and 
indomitable  seal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  But  if  we 
may  judge  of  his  piety  by  his  conduct,  he  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  this  character.  His  learning 
was  considerable  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  bad  a  certain  kind 
of  acuteness  and  ingenuity  which  frequently  bor- 
dered on  the  mystical ;  but  in  philosophical  com- 
prehension and  in  metaphysical  acumen  he  was  very 
defective.  Theodoret  brings  various  accusations 
against  him,  which  represent  him  in  an  unamiable 
and  even  an  unorthodox  light  He  charges  him 
with  holding  that  there  was  but  one  nature  in 
Christ ;  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  consequence 
derived  from  his  doctrine,  just  as  Cyril  deduced 
from  Nestorius's  writings  a  denial  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ  Theodoret  however,  brings 
another  accusation  against  him  which  cannot  easily 
be  set  aside,  viz.  his  having  caused  H ypatia,  a  noble 
Alexandrian  lady  addicted  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  Cnve, 
who  is  partial  to  Cyril,  does  not  deny  the  fact 
though  he  thinks  it  incredible  and  inconsistent 
with  Cyril's  character  to  assert  that  he  sanctioned 
such  a  proceeding.    (Suidas,  s.  r.  'Tnarla.) 

As  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  Cyril  belongs  to 
the  allegorising  school,  and  therefore  his  exegetical 
works  are  of  no  value.  In  a  literary  view  also, 
his  writings  are  almost  worthless.  They  develop 
the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Egyptian  mind, 
its  proncness  to  mysticism  rather  than  to  clear  and 
accurate  conceptions  in  regard  to  points  requiring 
to  be  distinguished.  His  style  is  thus  characterised 
by  Photius  (Cod.  49) :  6  6i  \&yot  oi>t$  wnoiv- 
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pivot  Kol  tit  t'5iifi>u<rai'  iSf'av  l«£f£iarp«twt  ul 
o'ov  \*\vtUrt)  jcal  to  fUrpor  fortpopojoa  ro'trpu. 
In  his  work  against  Julian,  it  is  more  florid  una 
usual,  though  never  rising  to  beauty  or  elegiace. 
It  is  generally  marked  by  considerable  obscurity 
and  ruggednets.  Cyril's  extant  works  are  the 
following : — 

Glaphyra  (£.  e.  polished  or  highly-wrought  com- 
mentaries) on  the  Pentateuch.  This  work  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  Latin,  1605  ;  and  was  aftervvdi 
published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  A.  Jkhott, 
Antwerp,  1618. 

Concerning  adoration  and  worship  in  spirit  aad 
in  truth,  in  17  books. 

Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  in  5  books. 

A  Commentary  on  the  twelve  minor  Prophets. 
This  was  separately  published  in  Greek  and  Loan 
at  Ingolstadt  1605. 

A  Commentary  on  John,  in  ]  0  books. 

A  treatise  (thesaurus)  concerning  the  holy  snJ 
consubstantial  Trinity. 

Seven  dialogues  concerning  the  holy  and  ton- 
substantial  Trinity.    To  these  a  compendium 
the  seventh  dialogue  is  subjoined,  or  a  summon  of 
the  arguments  adduced  in  it. 

Two  dialogues,  one  concerning  the  incaman'fn 
of  the  only- begotten,  the  other  proving  that  Christ 
is  one  and  the  Lord.  These  dialogues,  vbm 
taken  with  the  preceding,  make  the  eighth  »n=i 
ninth. 

Scholia  on  the  incarnation  of  the  only-begotten. 
Far  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  text  is  wantiwr. 
They  exist  entire  only  in  the  Latin  version  sf 
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Another  brief  tract  on  the  same  subject 

A  treatise  concerning  the  right  faith,  addrwad 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius.  It  begins  with  tfcs 
third  chapter. 

Thirty  paschal  homilies.  These  were  published 
separately  at  Antwerp  in  1618. 

Fourteen  homilies  on  various  topics.  The  h* 
exists  only  in  Latin. 

Sixty-one  epistles.  The  fourth  is  only  io  Latin. 
Some  in  this  collection  were  written  by  other*,  kj 
Nestorius,  Acacius,  John  of  Antioch,  Celesta*) 
bishop  of  Rome,  &c,  &c. 

Five  books  against  Nestorius,  published  inOiwk 
and  Ijatin  at  Rome,  in  1608. 

An  explanation  of  the  twelve  chapters  or 
themas. 

An  apology  for  the  twelve  chapters,  in  oppw 
lion  to  the  eastern  bishops. 

An  apology  for  the  same  against  Theodoret. 

An  apology  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosiss 
written  about  the  close  of  a.  d.  431. 

Ten  books  against  Julian,  written  a.  d.  433. 

A  treatise  against  the  Anthropomorphites. 

A  treatise  upon  the  Trinity. 

Of  his  lost  works  mention  is  made  by  LihenU* 
of  44  Three  books  against  excerpts  of  Wodorui  u& 
Theodoras."  Fragments  of  this  work  are  few1 
in  the  Acts  of  Synods.  (5  CoUat.  5.)  Gean*b«* 
says,  that  he  wrote  a  treatise  concerning  tbf 
mination  of  the  Synagogue,  and  concerning  u* 
faith  against  heretics.  Kpbrem  of  Antioch  jp*^1 
of  a  treatise  on  impassibility  and  another  "p* 
suffering.  Eustratius  of  Constantinople  cite*  • 
fragment  from  Cyril's  oration  against  those  «*• 
say  that  we  should  not  offer  up  petitions  for  *** 
as  have  slept  in  the  fiuth.  Nineteen  bocul**  « 
Jeremiah  were  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
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dcrius,  at  Antwerp,  1648,  8vo„  under  the  name  of 
Cyril ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  belong 
to  Origin,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which 
was  written  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  A  liturgy 
inscribed  to  Cyril,  translated  from  Arabic  into 
Latin  by  Victor  Scialac,  was  published  at  Augs- 
burg, 1604,  4to.  Cyril's  works  were  published  in 
Latin  by  George  of  Trebizond  at  Basel  in  1546, 
4  volume*  ;  by  Gentianus  Hervetus  at  Paris,  1573, 
1605,  2  vol*.  They  were  published  in  Greek  and 
I^atin  by  Aubert,  six  volumes,  Paris,  1638,  fol. 
Ibis  is  the  best  edition.  (Socrates,  JJittor. 
Eccta.  vii.  17,  13,  15  ;  Fabric  BiUiotk.  Graec 
vol.  viii. ;  Pagi  in  Baroniuss  AnnaL  an.  412; 
Bawiage,  AnnaL  412,  n.  12;  Du  Pin,  BUdio- 
thenpte  des  Aniewrt  Ecdes.  toI.  iv.  ;  Tillemont, 
Mr  moires,  vol.  xiv. ;  Cave,  Histor.  Literar.  vol.  i„ 
Oxford,  1740;  Lardner,  Worts,  vol.  iii.,  quarto 
edition,  London,  1815;  Walch,  Historie  der  Ket- 
zmriat,  vol.  v.,  and  Historie  der  Kinhensammlung^ 
p.  275,  &c ;  Schrock,  Kirckmgesch i<Mfy  voL 
xvni. ;  Meander,  AUgem.  Kircfieugcsctdckte^  vol.  ii. 
part  3 ;  Murdock's  Moskeinu,  voL  i. ;  Gieseler, 
Text  Book  of  Ecdet.  HisL,  translated  by  Cunning- 
ham, vol.  i. ;  Guerike,  Handbuch  der  Kirchengea- 
cktckte,  fttnfte  Anflage*  voL  i.  Specimens  of  Cyril's 
method  of  interpretation  are  given  in  Davidson's 
Sacral  Hermeneutict,  p.  1 45, &c)  [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  (KtfpiAAoj),  ST.,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
kalkm,  was  probably  born  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  315. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Macarius  in  the  church 
of  his  native  place,  about  334  or  335 ;  and,  by 
Maxim  us,  who  succeeded  Macarius,  he  was  elected 
presbyter,  345.  When  Maximus  died,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair,  351,  in  the  reign 
of  Constantius.  It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  his  episcopate,  on  the  7th  of  May,  35),  about 
9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  that  a  great  luminous  cross,  ex- 
ceeding in  brightness  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 
appeared  for  several  hours  over  mount  Golgotha, 
and  extended  as  far  as  the  mount  of  Olives.  His 
letter  to  Constantius,  which  is  preserved,  gives  a 
full  account  of  this  phenomenon.  Soon  after,  he 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  Acacius,  the 
Arian  bishop  of  Cacsareia,  which  embittered  the 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life.  The  contro- 
versy between  them  arose  about  the  rights  of  their 
respective  sees;  but  mutual  recriminations  concern- 
ing the  faith  soon  followed.  Acacius  accused  Cyril 
of  affirming,  that  the  Son  was  like  the  Father  in 
regard  to  essence,  or  that  he  was  consttbrtantud 
with  Him.  During  two  successive  years  Cyril 
was  summoned  by  his  opponent  to  appear  before  a 
proper  tribunal,  but  did  not  obey  the  call.  Exas- 
perated no  doubt  by  this  steadfast  disregard  of  his 
authority,  the  Caesarean  bishop  hastily  got  toge- 
ther a  council,  which  deposed  Cyril  in  358.  The 
charge  against  him  was,  that  he  had  exposed  to 
sale  the  treasures  of  the  church,  and  in  a  time  of 
famine  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  poor. 
Among  these  treasures  was  specified  a  sacred  gar- 
ment woven  with  golden  threads  and  presented  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  which  afterwards  came  in- 
to the  possession  of  an  actress.  The  excommuni- 
cated prelate,  however,  appealed  to  a  larger  coun- 
cil ;  and  Constantius  himself  assented  to  the  justice 
of  the  appeal.  After  his  deposition,  he  went  to 
Antioch,  in  which  city  he  found  the  church  with- 
out a  pastor,  and  thence  to  Tarsus.  There  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Sylvanus  the  bi- 
bbop,  and  frequently  preached  in  his  church  to  the 


people,  who  were  delighted  with  his  discourses. 
The  larger  council  to  which  he  appealed  was  held 
at  Seleuceia,  consisting  of  more  than  160  bishops. 
Before  it  Acacius  was  summoned  by  Cyril  to  np- 
pear,  but  he  refused.    The  latter  was  restored  by 
the  council.    But  his  persevering  adversary  in- 
flamed the  mind  of  the  emperor  against  him,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  Acacius  a  synod 
was  summoned  at  Constantinople  ;  Cyril  was  apain 
deposed  and  sent  into  banishment  in  360.  At  this 
council  former  charges  were  raked  up  against  him, 
and  new  ones  added  by  Acacius.    On  the  death 
of  Constantius,  Cyril  was  recalled  from  exile,  and 
restored  a  second  time  to  his  episcopate  in  362. 
In  the  year  363,  when  attempts  were  made  by 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
prophecies  in  Daniel  and  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  enterprise  would  be  defeated.    Under  Jovian 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Valens's  reign,  he  lived  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  office.    On  the  death  of 
Acacius,  he  appointed  Philumenus  over  the  church 
at  Caesareia  ;  but  the  Eutychians  deposed  the 
newly  chosen  bishop,  and  substituted  one  Cyril  in 
his  place.    The  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  however,  de- 
posed him  who  bad  been  elevated  by  the  Euty- 
chian  party,  and  set  over  the  Caesarean  church 
Gelasius,  his  sister's  son.    Soon  after,  by  order  of 
Valens,  Cyril  was  banished  a  third  time  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  367.     On  the  emperor's  death,  he 
returned  to  his  native  place,  and  reassumed  the 
functions  of  his  office  the  third  time,  378.  Under 
Tbeodosius  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  episcopal  chair  till  his  death.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  own  church,  rent  and  disfigured  as  it  was 
with   schisms,  heresies,  and  moral  corruption. 
Perplexed  and  uneasy,  he  asked  assistance  from 
the  council  of  Antioch.  (379.)    Accordingly,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa  was  deputed  by  the  council  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  to  pacify  the  church  in  that  place. 
But  the  peace-maker  departed  without  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  his  mission.    Cyril  was  present 
at  the  second  general  council  held  at  Constantino- 
ple in  381,  in  which  he  was  honoured  with  a  high 
eulogium.    It  is  supposed  that  he  attended  the 
council  of  Constantinople  in  383.    His  death  took 
place  in  386. 

His  works  consist  of  eighteen  lectures  to  cate- 
chumens (Kanjx^o"«if  Qtmfrrtdrttvy,  and  fire  to 
the  newly-baptized  ( ikvorarfvyiKai  rarnxijo-cir 
wpis  tow?  vtofporrloTavi).  These  were  delivered 
about  the  year  347,  in  his  youth,  as  Jerome  says, 
and  when  he  was  still  presbyter.  The  first  eigh- 
teen arc  chiefly  doctrinal,  consisting  of  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  church ; 
while  the  last  five  respect  the  rights  of  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  These  treatises 
have  very  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  theologian, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  a  more  complete  system 
of  theology  and  a  more  minute  description  of  the 
rites  of  the  church  at  that  early  period  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  the  same  age.  In 
their  style  and  language  there  is  nothing  florid  or 
oratorical ;  the  composition  is  plain,  didactic,  and 
inelegant.  The  authenticity  of  these  catecheses 
has  been  questioned  by  some,  especially  by  Oudi- 
nus  (de  Script.  Ecrl.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  459,  et  seq.), 
yet  no  good  ground  has  been  adduced  for  enter- 
taining such  doubts.  It  has  been  thought,  with 
reason,  that  Cyril  was  once  a  Semi- Arian,  and 
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that  after  the  Nicene  creed  bad  been  generally 
adopted,  he  approved  of  and  embraced  iu  dogmas. 
Epiphanius  speaks  in  express  terms  of  hit  Setni- 
Arianistn,  and  even  Touttee  acknowledge*  the  fact. 
Hia  coldness  towards  the  Nicentans  and  hit  inti- 
macy with  the  Eitsvbiang.  give  colour  to  this  opinion. 
Hut  he  was  by  no  meant  disposed  to  carry  out 
doctrines  beyond  the  written  word,  or  to  wander 
into  the  regions  of  speculation.  Hia  published 
writings  attest  his  orthodoxy  and  firm  belief  in 
the  Nicene  creed. 

Among  his  works  are  also  preserved  a  homily 
on  the  case  of  the  paralytic  man  (John  v.  1 — 16), 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Conatnntiua,  giving  an 
account  of  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  351. 

His  writings  were  published  in  Latin  at  Paris, 
1.589,  and  his  Catccheses  in  Greek  at  the  same 
place,  1564,  8to.  ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Cologne, 
1564.  Prevotius  edited  them  all  in  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Paris  in  1608,  4to.;  and  afterwards  Dion 
Pctavius  at  Paris,  1622,  fob  They  were  reprinted 
from  Prevotiua's  edition,  at  Paris  in  163),  foL, 
along  with  the  works  of  Synesius  of  Cyrene.  A 
much  better  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  was 
that  of  Thomas  Milles,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ox- 
ford, 1703,  fol.  The  best  is  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monk,  A.  A.  Touttee,  Paris,  1720,  fol.  The 
preface  contains  a  very  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  Cyril.  (See  Touttee 's 
preface ;  Cave's  Ilutoria  I.iUraria,  voL  i.  pp.  211, 
212,  Oxford,  1740;  Schrock,  Kirriteut/csc/,icktet 
vol.  xii.  p.  343,  &c;  Theodoret,  Hittor.  EccU- 
itast.  libb.  ii.  and  v. ;  Tillemont,  Ecdet.  Mem.  voL 
viii. ;  Guerike,  Handbuch  Jer  Kirc/ifrtpiu/iicJUe* 
vol.  i.  pp.  344,  345,  note  3,  fiin/k  Auflage;  Mur- 
docVa  Afosfet'm,  toI.  i.  p.  241,  note  16.)    [S.  D.] 

CYRILLUS  (KriptXAos),  of  Scythopolm,  a 
Palestine  monk,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  made  a  profession 
of  the  monastic  life  in  his  native  place.  Prompted 
by  a  desire  to  see  sacred  places,  he  visited  Jerusa- 
lem, and,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  John  the  Silentiary,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  the  famous  monastery  of  Laura. 
Leontius,  prefect  of  the  monastery,  received  him 
into  the  order  of  the  monks.  The  time  of  his 
birth  and  death  is  alike  unknown.  About  A.  D. 
557,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St  John  the  Silentiary. 
This  ia  still  extant,  having  been  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Henschenius  and  Papebro- 
chiua  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum,  13th  of  May.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Euthymius  the  abbot,  who 
died  472,  which  is  extant,  but  in  an  interpolated 
form  by  Simeon  Metnphraates.  It  was  published 
by  Cotelerius  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  Munu- 
menta  Eccletiae  Graecae,  vol  ii.,  Paris,  1681,  4to. 
It  is  also  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  January  20.  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Sahns, 
the  ancient  Latin  version  of  which,  before  it  was 
corrupted  by  Simeon,  was  published  by  Bollandus 
in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  belonging  to  the  20th  of 
January.  It  is  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Co- 
telerius  s  Monumenta,  vol.  iii.  p.  220.  (Cave,  IJw- 
tor.  LiUtrar.  vol.  i.  p.  529.)  [S.  D.J 

CYRNUS  (Kupror),  two  mythical  personages, 
from  the  one  of  whom  the  island  of  Cymus  or 
Cyrne  (Corsica)  derived  its  name  (Serv.  ad  \'ity. 
Kdog.  ix.  30  ;  Herod,  i.  167),  and  the  other  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  Cvrnus,  a  town  in 
Curia.    (Di  »d.  v.  60.)  [L.  S.] 


CYRUS. 

CYRRHESTES.  [Andro.vicusCvkrhbstsxI 

CYRSILUS  (Kupc-fAw).  I.  An  Athenian, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Athe- 
nians had  resolved  to  quit  their  city,  advised  his 
countrymen  to  remain  and  submit  to  the  foreign 
invader.  For  this  cowardly  advice,  Cyrsilus,  toge- 
ther with  his  wife  and  children,  was  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  296; 
Cic  deOf.iili  1.) 

2.  Of  Pharsalus,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xL 
p.  530)  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  his  Asiatic  expeditious,  who  afterwards 
wrote  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander. 
Nothing  further  is  known  about  him.     [L.  S  ] 

CYRUS  thb  Eldbb  {KSpos  d  voAjuoj  or 
i  srpoVspor),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  life  of  this  prince  is  one  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  ancient  history,  both  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  empire  which  he  founded,  and 
because  it  forma  the  epoch  at  which  sacred  and 
profane  history  become  connected :  but  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  not  only  from  the  almost 
total  want  of  contemporary  historians,  bat  alto 
from  the  fables  nnd  romances  with  which  it  was 
overlaid  in  ancient  times,  and  from  the  perverse- 
ness  of  modern  writers,  of  the  stamp  of  Rollin  and 
II ales,  who  have  followed  the  guidance,  not  of  the 
laws  of  historical  evidence,  but  of  their  own 
notions  of  tbe  right  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Herodotus,  within  a  century  after  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  found  his  history  embellished  by  those  of 
the  Persians  who  wished  to  make  it  more  imposing 
(o<  fiov\6ftttm  <rtiunwv  vd  wspl  Kudos'),  and  had  to 
make  his  choice  between  four  different  stories,  oat 
of  which  he  professes  to  have  selected  the  account 
given  by  those  who  wished  to  tell  the  truth  (vo> 
Una  \4yia>  I  95).    Nevcrthelese  his  nar- 

rative  is  evidently  founded  to  some  extent  on 
fabulous  tales.    The  authorities  of  Ctesiaa,  even 
the  royal  archives,  were  doubtless  corrupted  in  a 
similar  manner,  besides  the  accumulation  of  errors 
during  another  half  century.    Xenophon  does  not 
pretend,  what  some  modern  writers  have  pretended 
for  him,  that  bis  Cyropaedeia  is  anything  more  than 
an  historical  romance.  In  such  a  work  it  is  always 
impossible  to  separate  the  framework  of  true  his- 
tory from  the  fiction :  and  even  if  we  could  do 
this,  we  should  have  gained  but  little.  Much 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  sources  of  information 
which  Xenophon  possessed  in  the  camp  of  tbe 
younger  Cyrus.    No  idea  can  be  more  fallacious; 
for  what  sort  of  stories  would  be  current  there, 
except  the  fables  which  Herodotus  ceiidiires,  l«> 
which  would  readily  and  alone  pass  for  true  in  the 
camp  of  a  prince  who  doubtless  delighted  to  hear 
nothing  but  what  was  good  of  the  great  ancestor 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  whose  fame  he  aspuvd 
to  emulate  ?  And  even  if  Xenophon  was  swore  of 
the  falsity  of  these  tales,  he  was  justified,  *»  • 
writer  of  fiction,  in  using  them  for  his  purpose. 
Xenophon  is  set  up  against  Herodotus.  Tbe 
comparative  value  of  their  authority,  in  point  of 
time,  character,  and  means  of  information,  i*  ■ 
question  which,  by  itself,  could  never  have  hern 
decided  by  a  sober-minded  man,  except  in  favour 
of  Herodotus.    But  it  is  thought  that  the  account 
of  Xenophon  is  more  consistent  with  Scripture 
than  that  of  Herodotus.    This  is  a  hasty  assump- 
tion, and  in  truth  the  scriptural  allusions  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus  are  so  brief,  that  they  can  only  he 
interpreted  by  the  help  of  other  authorities.  I" 
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the  account*  of  the  modern  Persian  writers  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  false- 
hood. 

The  account  of  Herodotus  is  as  follows:  In 
the  year  b.  c.  594,  Astyages  succeeded  hi*  father, 
Cyaxares,  as  king  of  Media.  He  had  a  daughter 
whom  he  named  Mandane.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  her  offspring 
should  be  master  of  Asia,  he  married  her  to  a 
Persian  named  Cambyses,  of  a  good  house,  but  of 
a  quiet  temper.  A  second  dream  led  him  to  send 
for  his  daughter,  when  she  was  pregnant ;  and  upon 
ber  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Astyages  committed  it  to 
Harpagus,  his  most  confidential  attendant,  with 
orders  to  kill  it  Harpagus,  mored  with  pity,  and 
fearing  the  revenge  of  Mandane,  instead  of  killing 
the  child  himself,  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  Astyages 
named  Mitradates,  who  was  to  expose  it,  and  to 
r-.-uit.ty  Harpagus  of  its  death.  But  while  the 
herdsman  was  in  attendance  on  Astyages,  his 
wife  had  brought  forth  a  still-born  child,  which 
they  substituted  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herdsman,  but  was 
not  yet  called  Cyrus.  The  name  he  bore  seems 
from  a  passage  of  Strubo  (xv.  p.  729)  to  have  been 
Agradates,  '  Ay pa&drnt.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old,  his  true  parentage  waa  discovered  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  In  the  sports  of  his  village,  the 
boys  chose  him  for  their  king,  and  he  ordered  them 
aD  exactly  as  was  done  by  the  Median  king.  One 
of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble  Median  named 
Artem  bares,  disobeyed  his  commands,  and  Cyrus 
caused  him  to  be  severely  scourged.  Arteinbares 
complained  to  Astyages,  who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in 
whose  person  and  courage  he  discovered  his 
daughter's  son.  The  herdsman  and  Harpagus, 
being  summoned  before  the  king,  told  him  the 
truth.  Astyages  forgave  the  herdsman,  but  re- 
venged himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving  up  to  him 
at  a  banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  with  other 
circumstances  of  the  most  refined  cruelty.  As  to 
his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians,  who 
assured  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfilled  by  the 
boy's  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  him,  he  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents  in  Persia. 

When  Cyrus  grew  up  towards  manhood,  and 
shewed  himself  the  most  courageous  and  amiable 
of  his  fellows,  Harpagus,  who  bad  concealed  a 
truly  oriental  desire  of  revenge  under  the  mask  of 
most  profound  submission  to  his  master's  will,  sent 
presents  to  Cyrus,  and  ingratiated  himself  with 
him.    Among  the  Medians  it  was  easy  for  Har- 
pagus to  form  a  party  in  favour  of  Cyrus,  for  the 
tyranny  of  Astyages  had  made  him  odious.  Hav- 
ing organised  his  conspiracy,  Harpagus  sent  a 
letter  secretly  to  Cyrus,  inciting  him  to  take  re- 
venge upon  Astyages,  and  promising  that  the 
Medea  should  desert  to  him.    Cyrus  called  to- 
gether the  Persians,  and  having,  by  an  ingenious 
practical  lesson,  excited  them  to  revolt  from  the 
Median  supremacy,  he  was  chosen  as  their  leader. 
Upon  hearing  of  this,  Astyages  summoned  Cyrus, 
who  replied  that  he  would  come  to  him  sooner 
than  Astyages  himself  would  wish.  Astyages 
armed  the  Medes,  but  was  so  infatuated  ($*o€Aa- 
€ijs  4m*)  as  to  give  the  command  to  Harpagus, 
**  forgetting,"  says  Herodotus,  **  how  he  had  treat- 
ed him."    In  the  battle  which  ensued,  some  of  the 
Medea  deserted  to  Cyrus,  and  the  main  body  of 
tbe  army  fled  of  their  own  accord.  Astyages,  having 


impaled  the  Magians  who  had  deceived  him, 
armed  the  youths  and  old  men  who  were  left  in 
the  city,  led  them  out  to  fight  the  Persians,  ami 
waa  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  reign  of 
35  years,  in  B.  c  559.  The  Medes  accepted  Cyrus 
for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  held  passed  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  treated 
Astyages  well,  and  kept  him  with  him  till  his 
death.  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Cyrus  is  fixed 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  chrono- 
lneers.  (African,  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  x.  10 ; 
Clinton,  FomL  HelL  iL  $.  a.  559.)  It  was  proba- 
bly at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received  that  name, 
which  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  signifying  the 
Sun. 

In  the  interval  during  which  we  hear  nothing 
certain  of  Cyrus,  he  was  doubtless  employed  in 
consolidating  his  newly-acquired  empire.  Indeed 
there  are  some  notices  (though  not  in  Herodotus) 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  a  few  of  the  cities 
of  Media  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  that  he 
only  reduced  them  to  obedience  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance.    (Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4.  $  7.) 

The  gradual  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
Persian  empire  during  this  period  is  also  stated 
incidentally  by  Herodotus  in  introducing  his  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  which  is  the  next 
event  recorded  in  the  life  of  Cyrus.  It  took  place 
in  546  B.C.  [Croesus.] 

The  Ionian  and  Aeolian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor 
now  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus,  offering  to  submit 
to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  they  bad  obtained 
from  Croesus.  But  Cyrus,  who  had  in  vain  in- 
vited the  Ionians  to  revolt  from  Croesus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  gave  them  to  understand, 
by  a  significant  fable,  that  they  must  prepare  for 
the  worst.  With  the  Milesians  alone  he  made  an 
alliance  on  the  terms  they  offered.  The  other 
Ionian  states  fortified  their  cities,  assembled  at 
the  Panionium,  and,  with  the  Aeolians,  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  The  Lacedaemonians  re- 
fused to  assist  them,  but  sent  Cyrus  a  message 
threatening  bim  with  their  displeasure  if  he  should 
meddle  with  the  Greek  cities.  Having  sent  back 
a  contemptuous  answer  to  this  message,  Cyrus  re- 
turned to  the  Median  capital,  Ecbatana,  taking 
Croesus  with  him,  and  committing  the  government 
of  Sardis  to  a  Persian,  named  Tabalus.  He  him- 
self was  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
the  Bactrian  nation,  the  Sacae,  and  the  Egyptians. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  Asia  Minor  than  a  revolt  of 
the  states  which  had  lately  formed  the  Lydian 
empire  was  raised  by  Pactyes,  a  Persian ;  but, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  by  Harpagus.  [Harpa- 
gus; Pactyss.]  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  was 
engaged  in  subduing  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia, 
and  particularly  Assyria,  which  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ninus  had  Babylon  for  its  capital.  Its 
king  was  Labynetus,  the  Belshazxar  of  Daniel. 
[Labvnxtuk.]  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby- 
lon at  the  head  of  a  large  array,  and  in  great 
state.  He  carried  with  him  a  most  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  table  ;  and  for  his 
drink  the  water  of  the  Choaspes,  which  flows  by 
Susa,  was  carried  in  silver  vessels.  He  passed 
the  river  Oyndes,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  by 
diverting  its  water  into  a  great  number  of  rills, 
and  arrived  before  Babylon  in  the  second  spring 
from  the  commencement  of  his  expedition,  Hav- 
iug  defeated  in  battle  the  whole  forces  uf  the  Da- 
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bylonians,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  after  a 
long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  flowed  through  the  midst  of  it, 
so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Babylon  by  the  bed  of 
the  river.  So  entirely  unprepared  were  the  Baby- 
lonians for  this  mode  of  attack,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  revelry  (eV  efoofcfyoi),  and  had  left 
the  gates  which  opened  upon  the  river  unguarded. 
This  was  in  n.  c  538. 

After  Cyrus  had  subdued  the  Assyrians,  he  un- 
dertook the  subjugation  of  the  Massagetae,  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  beyond  the  A  raxes.  Cyrus  offered 
to  marry  Tomyris,  the  widowed  queen  of  this  peo- 
ple; but  she  refused  the  offer,  snying  that  he 
wooed  not  her,  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Massagetae. 
The  details  of  the  war  which  followed  may  be  rend 
in  Herodotus.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  Cyrus  in 
battle.  Tomyris  caused  his  corpse  to  be  found 
among  the  slain,  and  having  cut  off  the  head, 
threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  himself  (she  said)  with  blood. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus  had  reigned  29 
years.  Other  writers  say  30.  He  was  killed  in 
n.  c.  529.    (Clinton,  F.  H.  rol.  ii.  sub  anno.) 

The  account  of  Ctesiaa  differs  considerably  in 
some  points  from  that  of  Herodotus.  According 
to  him,  there  was  no  relationship  between  Cyrus 
and  A  sty  ages.    At  the  conquest  of  Media  by  Cy- 
rus, Astynges  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was  there 
concealed  by  his  daughter  Amytis,  and  her  hus- 
band, Spitainas,  whom,  with  their  children,  Cyrus 
would  have  put  to  the  torture,  had  not  Astyages 
discovered  himself.    When  he  did  so,  he  was  put 
in  fetters  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  afterwards  Cyrus 
himself  set  bim  free,  honoured  him  as  a  father, 
and  married  his  daughter  Amytis,  having  put  her 
husband  to  death  for  telling  a  falsehood.  [Arty- 
auks.]    Ctesias  also  says,  that  Cyrus  made  war 
upon  the  Bactrians,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
him,  when  they  heard  of  his  reconciliation  with 
Astyages  and  Amytis.    He  mentions  a  war  with 
the  Sacae,  in  which  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner  and 
ransomed.   He  gives  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  the  Lydian  war.  (Ctesias,  Pen.  c.  5  ;  Croesus.) 
Cyrus  met  with  his  death,  according  to  Ctesias,  by 
n  wound  received  in  battle  with  a  nation  called  the 
Dcrbices,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Indians. 
Strabo  also  mentions  the  expedition  against  the 
Sacae,  and  says,  that  Cyrus  was  at  first  defeated 
but  afterwards  victorious.    He  also  says,  that  Cy- 
rus made  an  expedition  into  India,  from  which 
country  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  Xeno- 
phon  and  Herodotus  are  the  following  :  Xenophon 
represents  Cyrus  as  brought  up  at  his  grandfather  a 
court,  as  serving  in  the  Median  army  under  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages, 
of  whom  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  know  nothing ; 
as  making  war  upon  Babvlon  simply  as  the  general 
of  Cyaxares,  who  remained  at  home  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  war,  and  permitted 
Cyrus  to  assume  without  opposition  the  power  aud 
state  of  an  independent  sovereign  at  Babylon  ;  as 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares  ;  and  at  length 
dying  quietly  in  his  bed,  alter  a  sage  and  Socratic 
discourse  to  his  children  and  friends.  The  Lydian 
war  of  Cyrus  is  represented  by  Xenophon  as  a 
sort  of  episode  in  tbc  Assyrian  war,  occasioned  by 
the  help  which  Croesus  had  given  to  the  Assyrians 
in  the  first  campaign  of  Cyrus  against  them. 
Diodorus  agrees  for  the  most  part  with  Hero- 


dotus; but  he  says,  that  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Scythian  queen  (evidently  meaning  To- 
myris), and  that  she  crucified  or  impaled  him. 

Other  variations,  not  worth  sp^ifying.are  ri*en 
by  the  chronographers  and  compilers. 

To  form  a  complete  and  consistent  life  of  Cynu 
out  of  these  statements  is  obviously  bnpostib*; 
but  the  leading  event*  of  his  public  life  are  cut- 
out with  tolerable  certainty,  namely,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Astyages,  the  conquest  of  the  Lydian  acd 
Assyrian  empires,  his  schemes  to  become  master 
of  all  Asia  and  of  Egypt,  and  his  death  in  a  halt* 
with  one  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  which  be  wished  ta 
subdue.    His  acquisition  of  the  Median  esopire 
was  rather  a  revolution  than  a  con^iu-st.  Hero- 
dotus expressly  states,  that  Cyrus  had  a  brte 
party  among  the  Medes  before  his  rebellion,  and 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Astyages,  the  nation  vo- 
luntarily received  him  as  their  king.     This  sra» 
very  natural,  for  besides  the  harshness  of  tar 
government  of  Astyages.  Cyrus  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  the  Medes  were  effeminate, 
and  the  Persians  were  hardy.     The  kingdom 
remained,   as  before,  the  united   kingdom  «/ 
u  the  Medes  and  Persians,"  with  the  difference, 
that  the  supremacy  waa  transferred  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter;  and  then  in  process  of  time  it 
came  to  be  generally  called  the  Persian  empire, 
though  the  kings  and  their  people  were  still,  ens 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  often  spokes  of  as 
Medes.    If  Cyrus  had  quietly  succeeded  to  t&e 
throne,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  grandson  of  tae 
Median  king  Astyages,  it  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  change.    The  mere  fact  of  Cyrus's 
father  being  a  Persian  is  hardly  enough  to  expbun 
it 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  Cyrus's  conquests 
in  Aria,  there  seems  much  confusion.  It  is  dear 
that  there  was  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
Cyrus  and  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  latter  having 
become  master  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  by  the 
conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  in  fact  a 
struggle  between  the  Zend  tribes,  which  fbrsami 
the  Medo- Persian  empire,  and  the  Semitic  tribes 
under  the  king  of  Babylon,  for  the  supremacy  of 
Asia.  We  can  scarcely  determine  whether  Cyras 
conquered  Lydia  before  making  any  attack  oa 
Babylon,  and  perhaps  in  this  matter  Xenophon 
may  have  preserved  something  like  the  true  sac- 
cession  of  events.  That  Croesus  waa  in  allaure 
with  Babylon  is  stated  also  by  Herodotus,  wba> 
however,  makes  Croesus  entirely  the  aggresmr  ia 
the  Lydian  war.  No  clear  account  can  be  given  sf 
his  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  but  the  object  of 
them  was  evidently  to  subdue  the  whole  of  Aan 
as  far  as  the  Indus. 

With  respect  to  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  Herodotus  and  the  Cyrvpaadeim,  besdr* 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  historical  value  ~i 
Xenophon  a  book,  if  it  could  be 
tory  at  all,  its  real  design  is  the  great  thing  to  be 
kept  in  view ;  and  that  design  is  stated  by  Xeno- 
phon himself  with  sufficient  clearness.  He  wished 
to  shew  that  the  government  of  men  is  not  so  dif- 
ficult as  is  commonly  supposed,  provided  that  tb? 
ruler  be  wise ;  and  to  illustrate  this  be  holds  fiarti 
the  example  of  Cyrus,  whom  he  endows  with  al 
virtue,  courage,  and  wisdom,  and  whose  conduct  ia 
meant  for  a  practical  illustration  and  bus  discos..-*-*, 
for  an  exposition  of  the  maxims  of  the  S^mtir 
philosophy,  so  far  as  Xenophon  was  capable  <>f 
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understanding  it  Of  coarse  it  would  not  hare 
done  to  have  represented  this  beau  ideal  of  a  phi- 
losophic king  as  the  dethroner  of  his  own  grand* 
father,  as  the  true  Asiatic  despot  and  conqueror, 
and  as  the  victim  of  his  own  ambitions  schemes. 
It  teems  incredible  that  any  one  should  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  Cyropacdria  without  the  firm 
conviction  that  it  is  a  romance,  and,  moreover, 
that  iu  author  never  meant  it  to  be  taken  for  any- 
thing else ;  and  still  more  incredible  is  it  that  any 
one  should  hare  recognised  in  the  picture  of  Xeno- 
phon  tbe  verisimilitude  of  an  Asiatic  conqueror  in 
tfae  sixth  century  before  Christ.  That  Cyrus  was 
a  great  man,  is  proved  by  the  empire  he  establish- 
ed; that  he  was  a  good  man,  according  to  tbe 
virtues  of  his  age  and  country,  we  need  not  doubt ; 
but  if  we  would  seek  further  for  his  likeness,  we 
most  assuredly  look  rather  at  Genghis  Khan  or 
Timour  than  at  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon. 

It  has,  however,  been  supposed,  that  the  state- 
ment of  Xenophon  about  Cyaxares  II.  is  confirmed 
by  Scripture ;  for  that  Dare'ius  the  Mede,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Daniel,  reigns  after  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon (for  two  years,  according  to  the  chronologers) 
and  before  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  can  be  no  oiker 
(this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  asserted)  than 
Cyaxares  II.  This  matter  seems  susceptible  of  a 
better  explanation  than  it  has  yet  received. 

1.  Xenophon *s  Cyaxares  is  the  son  of  Astyages; 
Dareins  the  Mede  is  the  son  of  Ahasuerus.  Now, 
it  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ahasuerus  is  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Persian  name  or  title  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xerxes,  and  Cyaxares  seems  to 
be  simply  the  form  of  the  same  word  wed  in  the 
Median  dialect.  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
is  called  Ahasuerus  in  TobU  xiv.  15.  It  is  granted 
that  this  argument  is  not  decisive,  but,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  is  against  the  identification. 

2.  After  the  taking  of  Babylon,  Damns  the 
Mede  receives  the  kingdom,  and  exercises  all  the 
functions  of  royalty,  with  great  power  and  splen- 
dour, evidently  at  Babylon.    But  in  Xenophon 
it  is  Cyrus  who  does  this  and  Cyaxares  never 
comes  near  Babylon  at  all  after  its  capture,  but 
remain*  in  Media,  totally  eclipsed  and  almost  su- 
perseded by  Cyrus.   There  are  other  arguments 
which  seem  to  shew  clearly  that,  whoever  Dareins 
the  Mede  may  have  been  (a  point  difficult  enough 
to  decide),  he  was  not  tbe  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon. 
The  matter  cannot  be  further  discussed  here ;  but 
the  result  of  a  most  careful  examination  of  it  is, 
that  in  some  important  points  the  statements  of 
Xenophon  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of 
Daniel ;  and  that  a  much  more  probable  explana- 
tion is,  that  Dareius  was  a  noble  Median,  who  held 
the  sovereignty  as  tbe  viceroy  of  Cyrus,  until  the 
Latter  found  it  convenient  to  fix  his  court  at  Baby- 
lon ;  and  there  arc  some  indications  on  which  a 
conjecture  might  be  founded  that  this  viceroy 
was  Astyages.    It  is  quite  natural  that  the  year 
in  which  Cyrus  began  to  reign  in  person  at  Baby- 
lon should  be  reckoned  (as  it  is  by  the  Hebrew 
writers)  tbe  first  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
empire.    This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  it 
is  Cyrus,  and  not  any  Median  king,  that  is  spoken 
of.     Regarding  this  difficulty,  then,  as  capable  of 
being  explained,  it  remains  that  Xenophon  s  state- 
ment about  Cyaxares  II.  is  entirely  unsupported. 
Xenophon  seems  to  have  introduced  Cyaxares 
simply  as  a  foil  to  set  off  the  virtues  of  Cyrus. 
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I  In  the  passage  of  Aeschylus,  which  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  confirming  Xenophon  [Aktyagks],  the 
two  kings  before  Cyras  are  clearly  Phraortes  and 
Cyaxares,  or  Cyaxares  and  A  sty  ages.  At  all 
events,  no  room  is  left  for  Cyaxares  II.  The  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  Phraortes,  in 
whose  reign  the  Persians  were  subjected  to  the 
Modes,  and  who  was  therefore  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Medes  and  Persians,  is  meant  in  the 
line 

M9801  yap  7}*  d  *-pcrrof  ■frytuA.v  trrparov. 

The  next  line  admirably  describes  Cyaxares,  who 
took  Ninus,  and  consolidated  the  empire. 
"AAAot  6*  ttctirov  sell  too"  tpyov  two*. 

If  so,  Astyages  is  omitted,  probably  because  he 
did  not  complete  his  reign,  but  was  dethroned  by 
Cyrus,  who  is  thus  reckoned  the  third  Medo- 
Persian  king,  Tpirot  8*  <hr'  ojJtou  Kvpot.  For  the 
ebr'  eshov  surely  refers  to  the  person  who  is  called 
lrpwros.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  the  transference  of  the  Median 
empire  to  the  Persians  is  in  substance  confirmed  by 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Isocrates,  Anaximenes,  Dinon, 
Ctesias,  Amyntas,  Strabo,  Cephalion,  Justin,  Plu- 
tarch, Polyaenus,  and  even  by  Xenophon  himself 
in  the  Anabatic,  as  above  quoted.  (See  Clinton, 
L  pp.  262,  263.)  Much  light  would  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  if  the  date  of  Cyrus's  birth  could  be 
fixt ;  but  this  is  impossible.  Dinon  says,  that  he 
was  seventy  at  his  death ;  but  this  is  improbable 
for  various  reasons,  and  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
sidered him  much  younger. 

None  but  the  sacred  writers  mention  the  edict 
of  Cyrus  for  the  return  of  the  Jews.  A  motive 
for  that  step  may  be  perhaps  found  in  what  Hero- 
dotus says  about  his  designs  on  Egypt  The  very 
remarkable  prophecy  relating  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus 
is  in  Isaiah  xliv.  xlv.,  besides  other  important 
passages  iu  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  predict 
the  fall  of  Babylon  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  corresponding  history  is  in  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22, 
23.  The  language  of  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus, 
as  recorded  both  in  Earn  L  2  and  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  was 
acquainted,  as  he  might  easily  be  through  Daniel, 
with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  "The  Lord  God  of 
heaven  . . .  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  an  house 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah"  (compare  Isaiah 
xliv.  28,  xlv.  1 3);  but  beyond  this  one  point  there  is 
nothing  to  sustain  the  notion  of  Hales  and  others, 
that  Cyrus  was  more  than  an  unconscious  instru- 
ment in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  Providence. 
The  contrary  is  intimated  in  Isaiah  xlv.  5. 

In  the  East  Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  the 
greatest  hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by 
which  his  history  is  obscured.  The  Persians  remem- 
bered him  as  a  father  (Herod,  iii.  89,  160),  and 
his  fame  passed,  through  the  Greeks,  to  the  Euro- 
peans, and  the  classical  writers  abound  with  allu- 
sions to  him.  His  sepulchre  at  Pasargadae  was 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  ( Arrian,  vi.  29 ; 
Plut.  Ale*.  69.)  Pasargadae  is  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  spot  where  Cyrus  placed  his  camp 
when  he  defeated  Astyages,  and  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  city  of  Persepolis  grew  up. 
The  tomb  of  Cyrus  has  perished,  but  his  name  i& 
found  on  monuments  at  Murghab,  north  of  Perse- 
polis, which  place,  indeed,  some  antiquarians  take 
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for  Paaargadae.  ( Herodotus,  lib.  i.;  Ctesiaa,  cd. 
Lion ;  Xenophon,  Cyropaedaa ;  Diodorus ;  Justin  ; 
Strata ;  and  other  ancient  authors ;  Clinton,  FasL 
/fell.  L  ii.  supplements ;  Heeren,  Ideen  (AtiatvRr- 
aearelmt)  ;  Schlosser,  Uiuv.  Getchkh.  d.  alt  Welt ; 
Hockh,  Vet.  Med.  et  Pen.  Monuin.)  [P.  S.] 
CYRUS,  thm  Younger,  the  second  of  the  four 
sons  of  Dareius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Pa- 
n-satis, was  appointed  by  his  father  commander  (ko- 
pavos  or  <rrparrty6i)  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Mi  nor,  and  satrap  of  Lydia,Phrvpia,  andCappadocia. 
(b.  c.  407<)  He  carried  with  him  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  by  the  address  of  Lysander  he  was 
induced  to  help  them  even  more  than  his  father 
had  commissioned  him  to  do.  The  bluntness  of 
Callicratidas  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  aid,  but 
on  the  return  of  Lysander  to  the  command  it  was 
renewed  with  the  greatest  liberality.  [Callicra- 
tidas;  Lvsandkr;  T1S8APHSRNBS.]  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Cyrus  was  already  meditating  the 
attempt  to  succeed  bis  father  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  that  he  sought  through  Lysander  to 
provide  for  aid  from  Sparta.  Cyrus,  indeed,  be- 
trayed his  ambitious  spirit,  by  putting  to  death 
two  Persians  of  the  blood  royal,  for  not  observing  in 
his  presence  a  usage  which  was  only  due  to  the 
king.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  not 
only  on  account  of  his  own  ill  health,  that  Dareius 
summoned  Cyrus  to  his  presence.  (&  c.  405.)  Be- 
fore leaving  Sard  is,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysander  and 
assigned  to  him  his  revenues  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  then  went  to  his  father,  attended 
by  a  body  of  500  Greek  mercenaries,  and  taking 
with  him  Tissaphemes,  nominally  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  but  really  for  fear  of  what  he  might  do  in 
his  absence.  He  arrived  in  Media  just  in  time  to 
witness  his  father's  death  and  the  accession  of  his 
elder  brother,  Artaxerxea  Mnemon  (n.  c.  404), 
though  his  mother,  Pary satis,  whose  favourite  son 
Cyrus  was,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Dareius  to 
appoint  him  as  his  successor,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  born  after,  but  his  brother  Artaxerxea 
before,  the  accession  of  Dareius.  This  attempt,  of 
course,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Artaxerxes,  which 
was  further  enflamed  by  information  from  Tissa- 
phemes, that  Cyrus  was  plotting  against  his  life. 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  arrested  his  brother  and 
condemned  him  to  death ;  but,  on  the  intercession 
of  Parysatis,  he  spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  satrapy.  Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the 
design  of  dethroning  his  brother.  By  his  affability 
and  by  presents,  he  endeavoured  to  corrupt  those 
of  the  Persians  who  past  between  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  and  his  own ;  but  he  relied  chiefly  on 
a  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  which  he  raised  on 
the  pretext  that  he  was  in  danger  from  the  hostility 
of  Tissaphemes.  When  his  preparations  were 
complete,  he  commenced  his  expedition  against 
Babylon,  giving  out,  however,  even  to  his  own 
soldiers,  that  he  was  only  marching  against  the 
robbers  of  Piaidia.  When  the  Greeks  leamt  his 
real  purpose,  they  found  that  they  were  too  far 
committed  to  him  to  draw  Kick.  He  set  out  from 
Sard  is  in  the  spring  of  B.  c  401,  and,  having 
marched  through  Phrygia  and  Cilicia,  entered 
Syria  through  the  celebrated  passes  near  Issus, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thnpsacua,  and  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  500  stadia 
from  Babylon.  Artaxerxes  had  been  informed  by 
icrnes  of  his  designs,  and  was  prepared  to 
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meet  him.   The  numbers  of  the  two  srtoin  « 
variously  stated.    Artaxerxes  had  from  100.IM 
to  a  million  of  men ;  Cyrus  had  ataat  100,9* 
Asiatics  and  1 3,000  Greeks.   The  battle  w>  1: 
first  altogether  in  favour  of  Cyrus.  His  GteA 
troops  on  the  right  routed  the  Asiatics  who  wet* 
opposed  to  them ;  and  he  himself  prised  fotrsri 
in  the  centre  against  his  brother,  and  had  ewa 
wounded  him,  when  he  was  killed  by  we  of  n* 
king's  body-guard.    Artaxerxes  caused  kit  bad 
and  right  hand  to  be  struck  off,  and  wofbt  u 
have  it  believed  that  Cyrus  had  fallen  by  ku 
hand.     Parysatis  took  a  cruel  revenge  00  ttt 
suspected  slayers  and  mutilators  of  bet  sou.  Tst 
details  of  the  expedition  of  Cyras  and  of  tie 
events  which  followed  his  death  may  bt  read  ii 
Xenophon *s  AnnUisu.    This  attempt  of  si  ink- 
tious  young  prince  to  usurp  his  brother'*  tons* 
led  ultimately  to  the  greatest  results,  for  by  it 
the  path  into  the  centre  of  the  Persian  en  per 
waa  laid  open  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  wit  *» 
prepared  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  TV 
character  of  Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Neii'Uih  >n  in  th* 
brightest  colours.    It  ia  enough  to  ssy  that  to 
ambition  was  gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  q-nj: 
which  win  men's  hearts. 

(Xenophon,  Heile*.  i.  4,  5,  ii.  1,  fli.  1.  Ami. 
i.,  Cyrop.  viii.  8.  §  3,  Cham.  iv.  16,  18,  21 ; 
Ctesias,  Persica,  I  44,  49,  Fr.  11,  tiu  liiu  h* 
IviL,  ed.  Lion  ;  ap.  Phot  p.  42,  b.  10,  43,  h  14, 
44,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker ;  Isocr.  Pmatk.  39;  rV.. 
Lvs.  4,  9 ;  Aria*.  3,  6,  13 — 17;  Diod.  niL7v, 
104,  xiv.  6,  1 1,  12,  19,  20,  22.)        IP.  Si) 

CYRUS,  a  rhetorician,  of  uncertain  age,  a  t^ 
author  of  a  work  rifpl  Aiatpopat  Jrirtnf  is  (be 
Aldine  collection  of  the  Greek  orators,  reprinted, 
more  correctly,  in  Wall's  Greek  Orators,  m  ?• 
386,  dec  Fabricius  suspects  that  the  atwoytwe* 
work  entitled  n^o^A^^oTo  'Pirofnxd  tls  Jt««»j 
was  written  by  the  same  person.  (Fabric  W. 
Gram.  vi.  pp.  102,  128;  Wall,  I  t;  Wesw- 
mann,  Gt&chkhte  dtr  iirieck.  Btmitiankd,  \ 
104.)  [PS-] 

CYRUS(Kvpos),  the  name  of  several  ahyrida* 

1.  Cyrus  (called  also  in  some  editions  Sp»\  » 
native  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  ia  the  fiftko*- 
tury  after  Christ.  He  was  first  a  phy»idsn  st« 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  became  a  wok. 

is  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  man,  .unl  to  hr»? 
written  against  Neatoriua.  (S.  Genusdw*.  * 
Illustr.  Far.  c  81.) 

2.  A  physician  at  Edesaa,  one  of  whose  medi- 
cines is  quoted  by  Aetiua  (ii.  2.  91,  p.  29*2).  sW 
who  attained  the  dignity  of  Archiater.  He  sk* 
have  lived  between  the  second  and  fifth  resou** 
after  Christ,  as  the  office  of  Archiater  ws*  fc* 
conferred  on  Andromachus,  the  phy&xian  of  N** 
{Did.  t/Ant.  $.  v.  Archiater.) 

3.  A  physician,  probably  of  Lampwm*.  aos  * 
Apollonius,  who  obtained  the  dignity  of  Arenas 
He  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription  fcn*  < 
Lampsacus,  as  having,  besides  many  othtr  a.'-' 
liberality,  presented  to  the  senate  one  tbee*^ 
Attic  drachmae,  i.  e.  (reckoning  the  drstbxa  » 
be  worth  nine  pence  three  farthing*)  forty  sowi* 
twelve  shillings,  and  six  pence.  (Span,  '/ww**- 
EntdiL  AmtiquU.  p.  142,  quoted  by  Fsbrk.  B± 
d rase  vol.  xiii.  p.  134,  ed.  vet.) 

4.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  first  cstx^ 
B>  c,  mentioned  in  a  Latin  itiHrripuia  ss  br^ 
been  the  physician  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Dnw» 
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Caesar,  wbo  afterward ■  married  the  emperor 
Augustus.    (Spon,  quoted  by  Fabric.  /.  c.) 

5.  Cyrus,  St.,  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where 
be  practised  medicine  gratuitously  and  with  great 
reputation.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  took  every 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  convert  his  patients 
from  paganism.  During  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian he  tied  to  Arabia,  where  he  was  said  to 
heal  diseases  not  so  much  by  his  medicines  as  by 
miraculous*  powers.  He  was  put  to  death  with 
many  tortures  by  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Sy  nanus,  in  company  with  several  other  martyrs, 
a.  o.  300  ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  there  buried.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  both  by  the  Romish 
sad  Greek  churches.  (Ada  Samdor.;  Menolog. 
Grateor. ;  Bzovius,  NomencL  Sander.  Profrsnonr 
Mfdtcor. ;  C.  B.  Carpzovius,  Dt  Medicit  ab  ICccL-s. 
pro  Sanctis  kaUtu.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

CYRUS,  an  architect,  who  lived  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  died  on  the  same  day  with 
Clodiua,  B.  c.  52.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  viL  14,  ad  Att. 
ii.  3,  ad  Qu.  Ft.  ii.  21,  pro  Milan.  17.)   [L.  U.] 

CYRUS,  Christians.  1.  An  Egyptian,  be- 
longing to  the  fifth  century,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Theo- 
pliajiet.  His  poetical  talents  procured  htm  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Eudocia.  Under  Theo- 
dosms  the  Younger  he  filled  the  office  of  go- 
vernor of  the  praetoriurn,  and  exarch  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople.  When  Eudocia  withdrew  to 
Jerusalem,  a.  D.  445,  be  fell  under  the  emperor's 
displeasure.  This  led  to  bis  retirement  from  civil 
offices  and  his  joining  the  clerical  order.  It  is  the 
express  testimony  of  Theophanes  that,  by  order  of 
1  heodosius,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna.  After 
he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  is 
said  to  have  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  people  on 
Christmas  day,  in  which  he  betrayed  gross  igno- 
rance of  divine  things.  He  lived  till  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Leo.  Suidas  says,  that  on  his  retire- 
ment from  cirfl  authority  he  became  iriaitowos 
tot  t«ps»r  «V  Korvuttf  nji  ipvylas ;  but  whether 
this  means  UsJtop  of  Cotyaeia  in  Phrygia  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  not  known  whether  be  wrote  any- 
thing. (Cave,  JHirtor. Literar.  vol.  i.;  Suidas,  $.  v.) 

2,  An  Egyptian  bishop  belonging  to  the  seventh 
century.  He  was  first  bishop  of  Phasis  a.  D.  620, 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  (j 30- 
640.  It  was  owing  to  the  favour  of  Heraclius, 
the  emperor,  that  he  was  appointed  over  the  latter 
place.  In  633  be  attempted  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Tbeodosians  or  Severians  and  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  for  that  purpose  held  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, in  which  he  proposed  a  Libellus  Satisfac- 
tionis  in  nine  chapters.  This  treatise  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Theodosians,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
But  the  seventh  chapter  favoured  the  Monotholite 
bemr,  and  led  to  much  disputation.  In  638, 
Heraclius  published  an  Ectheeis  or  formula  of  faith 


drawn  up  by  Sergius,  in  which  he  clearly  stated 
that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ  This  was 
subscribed  by  Cyrus,  a  circumstance  that  served  to 
confirm  its  truth  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Cyrus  died 
A.  D.  640.  Besides  the  Libellus  Satisfactions,  he 
wrote  three  letters  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  still  extant.  Both  are  print- 
ed in  the  Concilia,  vol.  vi,  (Cave,  Hittor.  LUerar. 
vol.  L  ;  M unlock  a  Motkem,  vol.  i.  ;  Guerike'a 
Hamdbadk,  vol.  i. ;  Gieselera  Tad-book,  by  Cun- 
ningham, voL  i.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRUS,  THEODORUS  PRODROMUS. 
[Thbodorus.] 

CYTHE'RA,  CYTHEREIA,  CYTHE'RIAS 
(Kv&npa,  Kv64f*ta,  KvOtj/wsIs),  different  forms  of  a 
surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cythera  in  Crete,  or  from  the  island  of  Cythera, 
where  the  goddess  was  said  to  have  first  landed, 
and  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple.  (Horn. 
Od.  viii.  288 ;  Herod.  L  105;  Paua.  iii.  23.  $  1 ; 
Anacr.  v.  9  ;  Horat.  Cam.  i.  4.  5.)       [L  S.] 

CYTHE'RIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Autony,  and  Gallus.  She  was 
originally  the  freed  woman  and  mistress  of  Volum- 
nius  Eutrapelus,  and  subsequently  she  became 
connected  in  the  same  capacity  with  Antony,  and 
with  Gallus  the  poet,  to  whom,  however,  she  did 
not  remain  faithful  Gallus  mentioned  her  in  his 
poems  under  the  name  of  Lycoris,  by  which  name 
she  is  spoken  of  also  by  the  Scholiast  Cruquius  on 
Horace.  {Sat.  i.  2.  55,  10.  77  ;  comp.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Edog.  x.  1 ;  Cic  PkiL  ii.  24,  ad  Att.  x.  10, 
16,  ad  Fam,  ix.  26  ;  PluL  Ant  9 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
riil  16.)  [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIUS  PHILCOCENUS.  [Philox- 
msvk] 

CYTHETtlUS  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Ptoli- 

MARL'g.] 

CYTISSCRUS  (Kvrteavpoi),  a  son  of  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope  or  lophossa.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  1  ; 
Scbol.  ad  Apollo*.  Hhod.  ii.  1 123,  1 149.)  [L  S.] 

CY'ZICUS  (KiJfuror),  a  son  of  Aeneus  and 
Aenete,  the  daughter  of  Eusorus.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  948 ;  VaL  Flacc.  iiL  3.)  According  to  others, 
he  was  himself  a  son  of  Eusorus,  and  others  again 
make  him  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
16  ;  Conon,  Aarrat.  41  ;  SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Mod. 
I.  c.)  He  was  king  of  the  Doliones  at  Cyzicus  on 
the  Propontis.  In  compliance  with  an  oracle  he 
i  received  the  Argonauts  kindly,  when  they  landed 
in  his  dominion.  When,  after  their  departure, 
they  were  cast  back  upon  the  shore  by  a  storm 
and  landed  again  at  night-time,  they  were  mistaken 
by  the  Doliones  for  a  hostile  people,  and  a  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  Cyzicus  was  slain  by  Heracles  or 
Jason.  On  the  next  morning  the  mistake  was 
discovered,  and  the  Argonauts  mourned  for  three 
days  with  the  Doliones  over  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour. 
(Apollod.  L  9.  §  18  ;  Conon,  Narrat.  41,  who  gives 
a  different  account.)  [L  S.J 
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DABAR,  the  son  of  Maasugrada,  of  the  family 
of  Mas  inula,  but  whose  father  was  the  son  of  a 
concubine,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bocchus,  the 
king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Sulla  to  negotiate  the  peace  which  ended  in  the 
surrender  of  Jugurtha.  Dabar  was  afterwards 
present  at  the  interview  between  Bocchus  and 
Sulla.    (SalL  Jug.  108,  109.) 

DA'CTYLI  (Airrvkoi),  the  Dactyls  of  mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia,  fabulous  beings  to  whom  the  dis- 
covery of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by  means 
of  fire  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dactyls,  that  is, 
Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways;  by 
their  number  being  live  or  ten,  or  by  the  fact  of 
their  serving  Rhea  just  as  the  fingers  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
foot  (er  SaimiKois)  of  mount  Ida.  (Pollux,  ii.  4; 
Strah.  x.  p.  473 ;  Diod.  v.  64.)  Most  of  our  au- 
thorities describe  Phrygia  as  the  original  seat  of 
the  Dactyls.  (Diod.  xviL  7  ;  Schol.  ad  Apoilon. 
likod.  i.  1 126  ;  Strab.  L  c)  There  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are  some- 
times confounded  or  identified  with  the  Curetes, 
Cory  ban  tea,  Cabeiri,  and  Tclchinea;  or  they  are 
described  as  the  fathers  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Cory- 
ban  tes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  466;  SchoL  ad  Aral.  33; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  153.)  This  confusion 
with  the  Cabeiri  also  accounts  for  Samothrace  being 
in  some  accounts  described  as  their  residence  (Diod. 
v.  64  ;  comp.  Arnob.  adv.  Gent,  iii.  41)  ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  states,  on  the  authority  of  Cretan  historians, 
that  the  Dactyls  had  been  occupied  in  incantations 
and  other  magic  pursuits ;  that  thereby  they  ex- 
cited great  wonder  in  Samothrace,  and  that  Or- 
pheus was  their  disciple  in  these  things.  Their 
connexion  or  identification  with  the  Curetes  even 
led  to  their  being  regarded  as  the  same  as  the 
Roman  Penates.  (Arnob.  iii.  40.)  According  to 
a  tradition  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom.  I  p. 
362)  the  Dactyls  did  not  discover  the  iron  in  the 
Phrygian  Ida,  but  in  the  island  of  Cyprus;  and 
others  again  transfer  them  to  mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
although  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  latter  island 
scarcely  contain  any  traces  of  early  working  in 
metal  there.  (Apoilon.  Rhod.  i.  1129;  Plin.//.  Ar. 
vii.  57.)  Their  number  appears  to  hare  originally 
been  three :  Cclniis  (the  smelter),  Damnameneus 
(the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  (SchoL  ad 
Apoilon.  I.  c).  To  these  others  were  subsequently 
added,  such  as  Scythes,  the  Phrygian,  who  in- 
vented the  smelting  of  iron  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  362),  Heracles  (Strab.  /.  c),  and  Delas.  (Euseb. 
Prarp.  Evang.  x.  p.  475.)  Apollonius  Rhodius 
mentions  the  hero  Titias  and  Cyllenua  as  the  prin- 
cipal Dactyls,  and  a  local  tradition  of  Elis  men- 
tioned, besides  Heracles,  Paconius,  Epimedes, 
Jasius,  and  Idas  or  Acesidas  as  Dactyls;  but  these 
sccin  to  have  been  beings  altogether  different  from 
the  Idaean  Dactyls,  for  to  judge  from  their  names, 
they  must  have  been  healing  divinities.  (Paus.  v. 
7.  §  4,  14.  §  5,  8.  §  1,  vi.  21.  §  5 ;  Strab.  viiL  p. 
355.)  Their  number  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
five,  ten  (five  male  and  five  female  ones),  fifty-two, 
or  even  one  hundred.  The  tradition  which  assigns 
to  them  the  Cretan  Ida  as  their  habitation,  de- 
scribes them  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Crete, 
and  as  having  gone  thither  with  Mygdon  (or 
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Minos)  from  Phrygia,  and  as  having  ditcorend 
the  iron  in  mount  Berecynthus.  (Diod.  v.  C4; 
Cic  de  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  16.)  With  regard  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  Dactyls,  they  seem  to  be  do 
more  than  the  mythical  representatives  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  iron  and  of  the  art  of  smelting  metal* 
with  the  aid  of  fire,  for  the  importance  of  this  art 
is  sufficiently  great  for  the  ancients  to  ascribe  it* 
invention  to  supernatural  beings.  The  original 
notion  of  the  Dactyls  was  afterwards  extended, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  discovered  varioo« 
other  things  which  are  useful  or  pleasing  to  man ; 
thus  they  are  reported  to  have  introduced  mmx 
from  Phrygia  into  Greece,  to  have  invented  rhythm, 
especially  the  dactylic  rhythm.  (PluL  de  Miu.  b ; 
Dioinedes,  p.  474,  ed.  Putsch  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strvm. 
L  p.  360.)  They  were  in  general  looked  upon  at 
mysterious  sorcerers,  and  are  therefore  also  de- 
scribed as  the  inventors  of  the  Ephesian  incantation 
formulae ;  and  persons  when  suddenly  frightened 
used  to  pronounce  the  names  of  the  Dactyl*  ss 
words  of  magic  power.  (Plut.  de  Fac  in  Orb.  Lvl 
30;  compare  l^obeck,  de  Idaeu  Dactylit;  Welcker, 
Die  AeschyL  Trib.  p.  168,  &c)  [L&] 

DAD  IS,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by 
Varro.  (ft.  R.  i.  J.  §  9.) 

DAE'DALUS  (AaltaXos).  1.  A  mythiod 
personage,  under  whose  name  the  Greek  writer* 
personified  the  earliest  development  of  the  am  cf 
sculpture  and  architecture,  especially  among  die 
Athenians  and  Cretans. 

Though  he  is  represented  as  living  in  the  earir 
heroic  period,  the  age  of  Minos  and  of  Theseiu.  be 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  except  in  one  doubt- 
ful passage.    (See  below.) 

The  ancient  writers  generally  represent  Dae- 
dalus as  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Ercchtheidae  (Paus.  viL  4.  §  5 ;  Plut.  Tkes.  18  ) 
Others  called  him  a  Cretan,  on  account  of  the  long 
time  he  lived  in  Crete.  ( Auson.  Idyll.  12 ;  Enstaia. 
ad  Horn.  IL  xviii.  592  ;   Paus.  viii.  53.  $  3.) 
According  to  Diodorus,  who  gives  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  him  (iv.  76—79),  he  was  the  wn  d 
Mction,  the  son  of  Eupalamua,  the  son  of  Ererh- 
theus.    (Comp.  Plato,  Ion.  p.  553 ;  Paus,  vii.  4. 
§  5.)  Others  make  him  the  son  of  Eupalamui,  « 
of  Palamaon.  (Paus.  ix.  3.  $  2;  Hygiu.  Fak.  39. 
corrected  by  274 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  TltaSutoi  itfif ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  14.)     His  mother  i* 
called  Alcippe  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  9),  or  Iphinoe, 
(Pherecyd.  up.  SchoL  Soph.  Oed.  CoL  403),  * 
Phrasimode,  (Schol.  adPlaU  Rep.  p.  529.)  He  de- 
voted himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  art.    He  instructed  his  sister'* 
son,  Caloa,  Talus,  or  Perdix,  who  soon  came  to 
surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Daedalo* 
killed  him  through  envy.     [Pkrdix.]  Bp"* 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Areiopagus  for  Uu* 
murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fame  of  bis 
skill  obtained  fur  him  the  friendship  of  Minos- 
He  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  P>* 
phae ;  and  when  Paaiphac  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyrinth,  st 
Cnoasus,  in  which  the  monster  was  kept  (Apollod. 
/.  c;  Ovid.  Met.  viii.:  the  labyrinth  is  a  fictw* 
based  upon  the  Egyptian  labyrinth,  from  which 
Diodorus  says  that  that  of  Daedalus  was  copied 
(i.  97)  :  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  building 
existed  in  Crete.   (Hockh,  Creta,  I  p.  56.)  For 
his  part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus  was  imprisoned  by 
Miuos ;  but  Pasiphae  released  him,  and,  as  MiaM 
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had  seized  all  the  chip*  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Dae- 
dalus procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son 
Icarus  (or  made  them  of  wood),  and  fastened  them 
on  with  wax.  Daedalus  himself  flew  safe  over 
the  Aegean,  but,  as  Icarus  flew  too  near  the  sun, 
the  max  by  which  his  wings  were  fastened  on  was 
melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and  was  drowned 
in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was  called  after 
him  the  Icarian  sea,  According  to  a  more  prosaic 
version  oi  the  story,  Pasiphae  furnished  Daedalus 
with  a  ship,  in  which  he  fled  to  an  island  of  the 
Aegean,  where  Icarus  was  drowned  in  a  hasty 
attempt  to  land.  According  to  both  accounts, 
Daedalus  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by 
Cocalus  the  king  of  the  Sicani,  and  where  he 
executed  many  great  works  of  art.  When  Minos 
heard  where  Daedalus  had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed 
with  a  great  fleet  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  treach- 
erously murdered  br  Cocalus  or  his  daughters. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  40,  44.") 

Daedalus  afterwards  left  Sicily,  to  join  Iolaiis, 
son  of  Iphicles,  in  his  newly  founded  colony  in 
Sardinia,  and  there  also  he  executed  many  great 
works,  which  were  still  called  Acu5aA«m  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus  <  It.  30),  who  no  doubt  refers  to 
the  Suraghty  which  were  also  attributed  to  Iolaii*. 
( Pseud.- AristoL  de  Mirab.  Auscult.  100.)  Another 
account  was,  that  he  fled  from  Sicily,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pursuit  of  Minos,  and  went  with 
Aristaeus  to  Sardinia.  (Paus.  x.  17.  §  3.)  Of 
the  stories  which  connect  him  with  Egypt,  the 
roost  important  are  the  statements  of  Diodorus 
(i.  91),  that  he  executed  works  there,  that  he 
copied  his  labyrinth  from  that  in  Egypt,  that  the 
stvle  (bv$t*6t)  of  his  statues  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  statues,  and  that  Daedalus 
himself  was  worshipped  in  Egypt  as  a  god. 

The  later  Greek  writers  explained  these  myths 
after  their  usual  absurd  plan.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  Daedalus  was  a  great  master  of 
astrology,  and  taught  the  science  to  his  son,  who, 
Kctiinu'  aimvr  plain  truths  into  transcendental  mys- 
teries, lost  his  reason,  and  was  drowned  in  the 
abyss  of  difficulties.  The  fable  of  Pasiphae  is  also 
explained  by  making  her  a  pupil  of  Daedalus  in 
astrology,  and  the  bull  is  the  constellation  Taurus. 
Palaephatus  explains  the  wings  of  Daedalus  as 
meaning  the  invention  of  sails.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix. 
1 1.  §  3.)  If  these  fables  are  to  be  explained  at 
all,  the  only  rational  interpretation  is,  that  they 
were  poetical  inventions,  setting  forth  the  great 
improvement  which  took  place,  in  the  mechanical 
a*  well  as  in  the  fine  arts,  at  the  age  of  which 
lhu-dalus  is  a  personification,  and  also  the  sup- 
posed geographical  course  by  which  the  fine  arts 
were  first  introduced  into  Greece. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  told  of  works  of  art 
which  were  referred  to  Daedalus,  the  meaning  it, 
that  such  works  were  executed  at  the  period  when 
art  began  to  be  developed.  The  exact  character  of 
the  Daedalian  epoch  of  art  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respect- 
ing his  works.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works 
of  sculpture  and  architecture  which  were  ascribed 
to  him :  In  Crete,  the  cow  of  Pasiphae  and  the 
labyrinth.  In  Sicily,  near  Megaris,  the  Colyro- 
bethra,  or  reservoir,  from  which  a  great  river, 
Alabon,  flowed  into  the  sea ;  near  Agrigen- 


i,  an  impregnable  city  upon  a  rock,  in  which 
was  the  royal  palace  and  treasury  of  Cocalus ;  in 
the  territory  of  Selinus  a  cave,  in  which  the  vapour 
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arising  from  a  subterranean  fire  was  received  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  pleasant  vapour  bath. 
He  also  enlarged  the  summit  of  mount  Eryx  by  a 
wall,  so  as  to  make  a  firm  foundation  for  the  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite.  For  this  same  temple  he  made 
a  honeycomb  of  gold  which  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  real  honeycomb.  Diodorus  adds, 
that  he  was  said  to  have  executed  many  more 
works  of  art  in  Sicily,  which  had  perished  through 
the  lapse  of  time.  (Diod.  /.  c.) 

Several  other  works  of  art  were  attributed  to 
Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Temples  of  Apollo  at  Capua 
and  Cumae  were  ascribed  to  him.  (Sil.  Ital.  xii. 
102;  Virg.  A  en.  vi.  14.)  In  the  islands  called 
Electridae,  in  the  Adriatic,  there  were  said  to  be 
two  statues,  the  one  of  tin  and  the  other  of  brass, 
which  Daedalus  made  to  commemorate  his  arrival 
at  those  islands  during  his  flight  from  Minos. 
They  were  the  images  of  himself  and  of  his  son 
Icarus.  ( Pseud.- Aristot.  de  Mirab.  Au*cult.  81  ; 
Steph.  Byx.  s.v.'HKfinp'ticu  mfait.)  At  Monogissn 
in  Caria  there  was  a  statue  of  Artemis  ascribed 
to  him.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  e.)  In  Egypt  he  was  said 
to  be  the  architect  of  a  most  beautiful  propylaeum 
to  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
himself  and  made  by  himself,  in  that  temple. 
(Diod.  L  97.)  Scylax  mentions  an  altar  on  the 
coast  of  Libya,  which  was  sculptured  with  lions 
and  dolphins  by  Daedalus.  (  /Vrtp/os  p.  53,  ed. 
Hudson.)  The  temple  of  Artemis  Britomartis  in 
Crete,  was  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  (Solinus,  11.) 
There  is  a  passage  in  which  Pausanias  mentions 
all  the  wooden  statues  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
genuine  works  of  Daedalus  (ix.  40.  §  2),  namely, 
two  in  Bocotia,  a  Hercules  at  Thebes,  respecting 
which  there  was  a  curious  legend  (Paus.  ix.  11. 
§§  2,  3 ;  Apollod.  ii.  6.  §  3),  and  a  Trophonius  at 
Lebadeia:  in  Crete,  an  Artemis  Britomartis  at 
01  us,  and  an  Athena  at  Cnossus  (the  W'<s  °f 
Ariadne  is  spoken  of  below) :  at  Delos,  a  small 
terminal  wooden  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Ihiedalus  for  Ariadne, 
who  carried  it  to  Delos  when  she  fled  with  The- 
seus. Pausanias  adds,  that  these  were  all  the 
works  of  Daedalus  which  remained  at  his  time, 
for  that  the  statue  set  up  by  the  Argives  in  the 
Heraeum  and  that  which  Antiphemus  had  removed 
from  the  Sicauian  city,  Oinphace,  to  Gelos,  had 
perished  through  time.  (Comp.  viii.  46.  §  2.) 
Elsewhere  Pausanias  mentions  as  works  ascribed 
to  Daedalus,  a  folding  scat  (Si<ppos  itcXtxHias)  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polios  at  Athens  (i.  27.  $  1 ), 
a  wooden  statue  of  Hercules  at  Corinth  (ii.  4.  4  5), 
and  another  on  the  confines  of  Messenia  and  Arca- 
dia (viii.  35.  $  2). 

The  inventions  and  improvements  attributed  to 
Daedalus  are  both  artistic  and  mechanical.  He 
was  the  reputed  inventor  of  carpentry  and  its  chief 
tools  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plumb-line,  the  auger 
or  gimlet,  and  glue.  (Hesych.  *.  v.  'Indptos;  Plin. 
H.  N.  viL  56;  Varro,  op.  Charts,  p.  106,  ed. 
Putsch.)  He  was  said  to  have  been  taught  the 
art  of  carpentry  by  Minerva.  (Hygin.  Fub.  39.) 
Others  attribute  the  invention  of  the  saw  to  Pcrdix 
or  Talus  the  nephew  of  Daedalus  [Pkhdix.]  In 
naval  architecture,  the  invention  of  the  mast  and 
yards  is  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  that  of  the  sails  to 
Icarus.  (Plin.  /.  c.)  In  statuary,  the  improvements 
attributed  to  Daedalus  were  the  opening  of  the 
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eye*  and  of  the  feet,  which  bad  been  formerly 
cloted  ((nJ/Mrooo,  oWAif  avfittfritcSrcL,  the  figures 
of  Daedalus  were  called  hiaSf€-nx6ra)t  and  the  ex- 
tending of  the  hands,  which  had  been  formerly 
placed  down  close  to  the  sides  («o0f  i/teW  aol  rats 
wAcvpcuf  ««*r«AAif/iiwu,  Diod.  /.  &;  Suid.  t.  v. 
AeutdKov  TwJuara).  In  consequence  of  these 
improyementa,  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the 
statues  of  Daedalus  as  being  distinguished  by  an 
expression  of  life  and  even  of  dirine  inspiration. 
(Paus.  iL  4.  §  5  ;  Plato,  passim,  and  particularly 
Mem.  p.  97,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aristot,  PolU.  I  4  :  the 
Inst  two  passages  seem  to  refer  to  automata,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  called  Datdaliam  images : 
Aristotle  mentions  a  wooden  figure  of  Aphrodite, 
which  was  moved  by  quicksilver  within  it,  as  a 
work  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  de  Aninu  i.  3.  §  9 : 
see  further,  Junius,  CataL  Art.  p.  64.)  The  diffi- 
cult passage  in  Plato  {Hipp.  Afqj.  iii.  281,  d.)  is 
rightly  explained  by  Thiersch,  as  being  only  com- 
parative,  and  as  meant  not  in  disparagement  of 
Daedalus,  but  in  praise  of  the  artists  of  Plato's 
time.  The  material  in  which  the  statues  of  Dae- 
dalus were  made,  was  wood.  The  only  exception 
worth  noticing  is  in  the  passage  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
40.  §  2),  vapd  rovrois  M  [Kvawfoif]  «ol  6  rijt 
'ApiA&rw  xopdf,  »5  «d  'Ofinpot  i*  'IXutti  funfftw 
iworfaaro,  iwtipyacujroi  iarlf  M  Aemrov  \l9ov. 
(Comp.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  The  passage  of  Homer  is  in 
the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  (IL  xviii. 
590—593) : 

'Er  ti  x°pt*  wofwiAAs  wtptKkvrtt  'Ap<f>tyvj*itt 
Ts?  Ut\o»  oftr  wot*  M  Krc#o>  t&ptln 

Now  the  mention  of  a  proup  of  dancers  as  a  work 
of  Daedalus, — the  material,  white  stone, — the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  poet's  representing  Hephaestus 
as  copying  the  work  of  a  mortal  artist, — and  the 
absence  of  any  other  mention  of  Daedalus  in  Ho- 
mer,— all  this  is,  at  the  least,  very  suspicious.  It 
cannot  be  explained  by  taking  xopor  to  mean  a 
tort  of  dance  which  Daedalus  invented  (•Haienvtv), 
for  we  never  hear  of  Daedalus  in  connexion  with 
dancing ( Buttiger,  A mdaUmmgem,  46), and  a  sufficient 
number  of  examples  can  be  produced  from  Homer 
of  daxur  meaning  to  ntake  or  ntastmfacture.  Un- 
less the  passage  be  an  interpolation,  the  best  ex- 
planation is,  that  xopo*  means  simply  a  place  for 
dancing;  and,  further,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
AaltaXot  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  of 
Hephaestus,  who  is  the  great  artist  in  Homer,  and 
that  the  whole  mythological  fable  in  which  Daeda- 
lus was  personified  had  its  origin  in  the  misunder- 
standing of  this  very  passage.  At  all  events,  the 
group  seen  by  Pausanias  at  Cnossua,  if  it  really 
was  a  group  of  sculpture,  must  have  been  the  work 
of  an  artist  later  than  the  Daedalian  period,  or  at 
the  very  end  of  it. 

From  these  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  it 
is  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  period  in 
the  history  of  art  which  the  name  of  Daedalus  re- 
presents. The  name  itself,  like  the  others  which 
are  associated  with  it,  such  as  Eupalanius,  implies 

»m. 

The  earliest  works  of  art,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  gods,  were  called  oat&aXa.  Passing  from 
mythology  to  history,  we  find  sculpture  taking  iu 
rise  in  idolatry  ;  but  the  earliest  idols  were  nothing 
more  than  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  which  were 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  some  gods.  (Paus. 


viu  22.  |  3.)  The  next  effort  was  to  express  the 
attributes  of  each  particular  divinity,  which  wi* 
at  first  done  only  by  forming  an  image  of  the  bead, 
probably  in  order  to  denote  purely  intellectual  it- 
tributes  :  hence  the  origin  of  terminal  busts,  and 
the  reason  for  their  remaining  in  use  long  after  the 
art  of  sculpturing  the  whole  figure  bad  attained  to 
the  highest  perfection.  But  there  were  some  dei- 
ties for  the  expression  of  whose  attributes  the  bud 
was  not  sufficient,  but  the  whole  human  figure 
was  required.  In  the  earliest  attempts  to  execute 
such  figures,  wood  would  naturally  be  selected  si 
the  material,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  working  it 
They  were  ornamented  with  real  drapery  sod 
bright  colours.  It  was  to  such  works  especially, 
that  the  name  SaflSaAa  was  applied,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Pausanias  (ix.  3.  §  2),  who  adds,  that 
they  were  so  called  before  Daedalus  was  bora  at 
Athens.  The  accuracy  and  the  expression  of  neb 
images  was  restricted  not  only  by  the  limited  dull 
of  the  artist,  but  also,  as  we  see  so  strikingly  in 
Egyptian  sculpture,  by  the  religious  law*  which 
bound  him  to  certain  forms.  The  period  repre- 
sented by  the  name  of  Daedalus  was  that  in  which 
such  forms  were  first  broken  through,  and  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  a  natural  and  lifelike  ex- 
pression to  statues,  accompanied,  as  such  s  deve- 
lopment of  any  branch  of  art  always  is,  by  a  pnt 
improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  art.  The  period 
when  this  development  of  art  took  place,  and  the 
degree  of  foreign  influence  implied  in  the  fable* 
about  Daedalus,  are  very  difficult  question*,  and 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle. The  ancient  traditions  certainly  point  to 
Egypt  as  the  source  of  Grecian  art.  (See  especially 
Diod.  i.  97.)  But,  without  hazarding  an  opinion 
on  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  Egyptian  and 
Etruscan  and  earliest  Greek  antiquities,  as  giving 
some  vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Dsed* 
lian  style  of  sculpture.  The  remains  called  Cyrt»- 
ponn  give  a  similar  notion  of  the  Daedalian  arefci- 
tecture.  The  Daedalian  style  of  art  continued  t* 
prevail  and  improve  down  to  the  beginning  of  u* 
fifth  century  8.  c.,  and  the  artists  of  that  long  pe- 
riod were  called  Daedalids,  and  churned  an  artual 
descent  from  Daedalus,  according  to  the  well-know 
custom  by  which  art  was  hereditary  in  certain  fa- 
milies. This  genealogy  was  carried  down  a*  law 
as  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  claimed  to  be  a  IV- 
dalid.  The  most  important  of  the  Daedalid*.  be- 
sides his  son  Icarus,  and  hit  nephew  Tslut  « 
Perdix,  were  Scyllis  and  Dipoenua,  whom  son* 
made  the  tons  of  Daedalus  (Paus.  ii.  15.  $  !)• 
Endoeus  of  Athens  (Paus.  i.  26.  §  5),  Learcfan*^ 
Rhegium(Paus.  iii.  17.  §  6),  and  Onatas  of  Aegis*. 
(Paus.  v.  25.  §  7.)  All  these,  however,  lived  k< 
after  the  period  in  which  Daedalus  it  placed. 
Besides  Icarus,  Daedalus  was  said  to  have  had  * 
son,  Japyx,  who  founded  Iapygae.  (Strab.  vi  P* 
279;  Eustath.  ad  Dionyt.  Perieg.  379.) 

A  8n*to»  of  the  Athenian  $>uAt)  Ktnp(^*t%  bote 
the  name  of  AaiSoAlSaj.  (Meurs.  de  AtL  Pap.  a 
Feasts  called  AcuSdAeia  were  kept  in  diftrect 
parts  of  Greece. 

2.  Of  Sicyon,  a  statuary  in  bronxe,  the  son  and 
disciple  of  Patrocles,  who  is  mentioned  by  PI»T 
among  the  artists  of  the  95th  Olympiad.  D*"*- 
lus  erected  a  trophy  for  the  Eleians  in  the  Alt* 
after  a  victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  war 
which  lasted  B.  c.  401—399.  Besides  thit  tropkv, 
Daedalus  made  several  statues  of  athlete*.  a»d 
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some  other  works.  (Pans.  tL  2.  §  4  ;  3.  §§  2,  3 ; 
6.  §  1,  z.  9.  §  3;  Plin.  zxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  15.) 

3.  A  statuary,  bora  in  Bithynia,  whose  statue 
of  Zeus  Strati  us  at  Nicomedia  was  greatly  admired. 
(Arrian,  op.  Etatath.  ad  Dioag*.  Perieg.  796.) 
Hence  be  probably  lired  from  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  downward*.  (Thiersch,  Epoch,  p. 
49.)  [P.  S.J 

DAEIRA  (AaVo  or  Aolpa),  that  is,  "the 
knowing,"  a  divinity  connected  with  the  Eleust- 
nian  mysteries.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  38. 
§  7)  she  was  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  became 
by  Hermes  the  mother  of  Eleusis ;  but  others 
called  her  a  sister  of  Styx ;  while  a  third  account 
represents  her  as  identical  with  Aphrodite,  Deme- 
ter,  Hera,  or  Persephone.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iii. 
847 ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn.  p.  648.)  ( L.  S.] 

DAES  (A*V),  of  Colonae,  apparently  an  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  on  the  history  of  his  native  place. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  612.)  [L.S.] 

DAETONDAS  (Aomkoaj),  a  statuary  of  Si- 
cyon,  made  a  statue  of  the  Eleian  athlete  Theoti- 
mus  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi.  17.  §  3.)  Since 
Moschion,  the  father  of  Theotimus,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  Daetondaa  proba- 
bly flourished  from  b.  c  320  downwards.  [P.  S  ] 
DAl'MACHUS  or  DEl'MACHUS  (Aafcax" 
or  Aiffpaxo*),  of  Plataeac,  a  Greek  historian, 
whose  age  is  determined  by  the  fact,  that  be  was 
aent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of 
Androcottus  or  Sandrocottus,  king  of  India  (Strab. 
ii.  p.  70),  and  Androcottus  reigned  at  the  time 
when  Seleucus  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
mhsequent  greatness  of  his  empire,  about  B.C.  312. 
(Justin,  xt.  4.)  This  fact  at  once  shews  the  ira- 
scibility of  what  Casaubon  (ad  Diog.  LacrL  L  1) 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  historian  Ephorus 
had  stolen  whole  passages  from  Dalmachus's  work, 
since  Ephorus  lived  and  wrote  before  Daimachus. 
The  bitter  wrote  a  work  on  India,  which  consisted 
of  at  least  two  books.  He  had  probably  acquired 
or  at  least  increased  his  knowledge  of  those  eastern 
countries  during  his  embassy;  but  Strabo  never- 
theless places  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
'  false  and  fabulous  accounts  about  India. 


(Comp.  Athen.  ix.  p.  394  ;  HarpocraL  s.  v.  iyyth 
Hxn  ;  SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Mod.  I  558.)  We  have 
also  mention  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  sieges 
( TroXtopKTTTiKti  inrofiy^nara)  by  one  Daimachus, 
who  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
1  odica.  If  the  reading  in  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium 
(#.  v.  Aaxt^axftwv)  is  correct,  the  work  on  sieges 
consisted  of  at  least  35  (Ai)  books.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Hot*.  II.  ii.  581.)  The  work  on  India  is  lost, 
bat  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still  con- 
cealed somewhere,  for  Mngius  (in  Grater's  Far 
ArtimtL,  p.  1330)  states,  that  be  saw  a  MS.  of  it 
It  may  be  that  our  I)ai'machus  is  the  same  as  the 
one  quoted  by  Plutarch  (CompuraL  Solon,  cum 
J*wU. 4)  as  an  authority  on  the  military  exploits 
Jther  passage  of  IMutarch  (Lysand. 


I 


n  an 


of  Sol* 

12)  one  Lalmachus  (according  to  the  common  read 
ixtg)  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  **pl 
*v<r*€ilait  and  modern  critics  have  changed  the 
name  Laimachus  into  Daimachus,  and  consider 
him  to  be  the  same  as  the  historian.  In  like 
manner  it  has  been  proposed  in  Diogenes  Laertius 
(L  30)  to  read  Aa/^xot  •*  ITAaTowws  instead  of 
Aai3axof  6  UXarttviKOt,  but  these  are  only  con- 
jectural emendations.  [L.  S.] 
DAIPHANTUS  (AotsWroi),  a  Theban,  who 
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was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  B.  c  362. 
It  is  said  that  Epaminondas,  after  he  bad  received 
his  mortal  wound,  asked  successively  for  Daiphan- 
tus  and  Iolaidas,  and,  when  he  heard  of  their  death, 
advised  his  countrymen  to  make  peace.  (Plut. 
Apopktk.  Epam.  24  ;  Acl.  V.  H.  xii.  3.)     [E.  E.1 

DAIPPUS  or  DAHIPPUS  (AaJswoi),  a 
statuary  who  made  statues  of  athletes  (Paus.  vi. 
12.  §  3,  16.  §  4),  and  a  statue  which  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  28)  calls  Perixyomenon,  for 
which  Brotier  would  read  *apa\v6utrov.  He  is 
mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (/.  c. 
19,  19.  §  7),  where  all  the  MSS.  give  Laippns, 
through  a  confusion  between  A  and  A.  From 
these  two  passages  it  appears  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Lysippus,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  120th 
Olympiad,  (a.  c.  300,  and  onwards.)     [P.  S.J 

DA'LION,  a  writer  on  geography  and  botany, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny.  (H.  N.  vi.  35,  xx.  73.) 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  foreign  authors  made 
use  of  by  Pliny,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ.         [W.  A.  G.] 

DALMATIUS.  [Delmatius,] 

DAMAGETUS  (Ao^oVp-ot).  1.  King  of 
lalysus  in  Rhodes  (contemporary  with  Ardys, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Phraortes,  king  of  Media), 
married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
daughter  of  Aristomenes  of  Messene,  and  from 
this  marriage  sprung  the  family  of  the  Diagoridae, 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories  at  Olympia. 
[An  f stom XNS8.  ]  The  following  is  their  genealogy. 


daughter  =^  Damagetus. 
(Diagoras.) 


I  I  I 
Damage  t  us. 

Acusilaus. 


Damage 
Diajor 


Peisodorus. 

In  this  pedigree  the  name  of  the  first  Diagoras 
is  inserted  by  Clavier  and  Clinton,  to  supply  one 
generation,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Pausa- 


2.  Of  the  second  Damagetus  nothing  is  known 
but  his  name. 

3.  The  third  Damagetus  was  victor  in  the 
pancratium  on  the  same  day  on  which  his  brother 
Acusilaus  was  victor  in  boxing.  [Dlaookas.] 
(Pind.  OL  7,  and  Schol  ;  Paus.  iv.  24.  §  1,  vi.  7. 
§§  1,2;  Aelian,  V.  H.  x.  1;  Cic.  7W.  i.  46; 
Clinton,  Fad.  HAL  i.  pp.  254,  255.)     [P.  S.] 

DAMAGETUS  ( Aapdynros \  the  author  of 
thirteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
the  contents  of  some  of  which  his  time  is  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century  H.  c  He  was  in- 
eluded  in  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Demagetus  who  is  cited  by  Stepbanus  Byzaii- 
tinus  (s.  v.  'Asm}).  The  name  is  also  given  by 
the  Scholiast  to  Apollonius  Rhodius  (L  224)  in  the 
form  Demagetus.   (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  38,  iii.  331  j 

So 
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Jacob*,  AntkoL  Graec  ii.  39,  xiii.  879,  880 ;  I 
Fabric.  DM.  Grate,  iv.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMA'GORAS  (Aaiuryipai),  a  Rhodian  ad- 
miral in  the  war  against  Mithridatea.  After  an 
engagement  with  the  king's  fleet,  the  Rhodians 
missed  one  trireme,  and  not  knowing  whether  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  tent  out  Da- 
magoraa  with  six  quick-wiling  Teasels  to  search 
for  it  Mithridates  attacked  him  with  twenty-fire 
ships,  and  Ihimiiv'oras  retreated,  till  about  sunset 
the  king's  fleet  withdrew.  Dainagonts  then  sailed 
forth  again,  sunk  two  of  the  king's  ships,  and 
drore  two  others  upon  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  in 
the  night  returned  to  Rhodes.  (Appian,  Mitkrid. 
25.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'MALIS  (&4m**m),  the  wife  of  the  Athe- 
nian general,  Chares.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
lwrnl,  and  while  he  was  stationed  with  his  fleet 
near  Ryzantium,  she  died.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  in  a  neighbouring  place,  of  the  name 
of  Damalis,  and  to  hare  been  honoured  with  a 
monument  of  the  shape  of  a  cow.  According  to  a 
mythical  tradition,  Io  on  her  wandering  landed  at 
Damalis,  and  the  Chalcedonians  erected  a  bronze 
cow  oil  the  spot.  (Symeon  Mag.  oV  Constant,  Por- 
pkvr.  p.  729,  ed.  Ronn  ;  corap.  Polyb.  v.  43.)  [L.S.] 

DAMARATUS.  [Dkmaratus.] 

DAMA'RETK.  [Dkmarstr.] 

DAMASCENUS,  JOANNES  (Wmit  Ao- 
ujutktjvSi),  a  Toluroinous  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  in  the  reigns  of  I^eo  Isauricus 
and  Coustantine  VII.  He  was  a  native  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  surname,  and  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  high  rank.  His  oratorical 
powers  procured  him  the  surname  of  Chrysorrhoas, 
but  he  was  also  stigmatized  by  his  enemies  with 
various  derogatory  nicknames,  such  as  Sarabaita, 
Mansur,  and  Arc  las.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  after  having  obtained 
the  dignity  of  presbyter,  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  St.  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  especially  the  study  of  theology.  He 
teems  to  have  died,  at  the  earliest,  about  a.  d.  756, 
and  his  tomb  was  shewn  near  St.  Saba  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  He  is  regarded  as  a  saint  both 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  the  former  ce- 
lebrate* his  memory  on  the  29th  of  November  and 
the  4th  of  December,  and  the  latter  on  the  6th  of 
May.  His  life,  which  is  still  extant,  was  written 
by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem ;  but  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  it,  as  the  fact*  are 
there  mixed  up  with  the  moat  incredible  stories. 
It  is  printed  in  Surius's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under 
the  flth  of  May. 

All  the  writers  who  mention  Joannes  Dnmas- 
cenus  agree  in  asserting,  that  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  as  a  philosopher  and  by  the  exten- 
sive mnge  of  his  knowledge.  This  reputation  is 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  great  number  of  his 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us,  though  he 
was  extremely  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  which 
is  most  apparent  in  the  stories  which  he  relates  in 
confirmation  of  the  doctrines  he  propounds.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
removing  all  images  from  the  Christian  churches, 
and  upon  abolishing  prayers  for  the  dead.  We 
pass  over  the  several  collections  of  his  works, 
as  well  as  the  separate  editions  of  single  treatises, 
and  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  best  edition  of 


his  works,  which  was  prepared  and  edited  by 
Michael  le  Quien,  Paris,  1712,  in  2  vols.  foL, 
though  it  is  far  from  containing  all  the  works 
that  are  still  extant  under  his  name,  and  are  boned 
in  MS.  in  the  various  libraries  of  Europe.  It  con- 
tains the  following  works :  1 .  KHpaAaua  ptXtn- 
4>ucd,  or  the  main  points  of  philosophy  and  dialec- 
tics. 2.  rispl  alpiatwv,  on  heresies  and  their 
origin.  3.  "EffoWit  dxpttdf  t^i  ipdoic^ov  wimmt, 
an  accurate  exposition  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
4.  Upit  Todt  tiatdKXorrat  rat  tfyfo*  *Um*t, 
a  treatise  against  those  who  opposed  the  use  of 
images  in  churches.  5.  AiCsAAot  wtpl  opQov  rpo- 
rvtuuvrot,  that  is,  a  confession  of  faith.  6.  Titm, 
i.  e.  a  work  against  the  Jacobites  and  Monophysites 
or  Eutychians.  7.  KoTtk  MarixaXsw  BoU^t,  » 
discourse  against  the  Manicheans.  8.  AioAo7<* 
lapaxrivmi  aol  Xpurttavoi,  a  dialogue  between  4 
Saracen  and  a  Christian.  9.  Ilf/i  tpatcirrvr,  s 
fragment  on  dragons.  10.  tltpl  dryiat  rpaitot,  on 
the  holy  trinity.  1 1 .  \l*fi  tow  rpttntyio*  3am, 
on  the  hymn  entitled  Trisagium.  12.  tiffs'  v*V 
aytw  trqartitif,  on  fast*.  13.  lisps  T»5r  sVrni  rv 
■woy^atas  wvcvssdrssr,  on  the  eight  spirits  of  wick- 
edness. 14.  EtVerysryi)  807 uar w  otss^«i**v. 
elementary  instruction  in  the  Christian  dogwsi 
15.  n*pi  <tvvQ4tou  fuV«s*T,  a  treatise  directed 
against  the  Acephalians.    16.  Urpi  rw*  #V  rr' 

Xpt<rT<£  Evo  ^fAijiufrwP  Kal  ivtp~)fio!v  Kol  \crriv 
tpvouuiv  UteiuAriev,  on  the  twofold  will  and  scum 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  physical  properties, 
17.  *Evot  AitpttiaTaTov  Kttri  Snxmrymri  oipeV**? 
rwv  }i*<rrofHayecv,  against  the  heresies  of  the  Ne> 
toriana.  18.  A  number  of  fragments  on  variw 
subjects.     \9.    naffxaAtoc,  or  a  paschal  canoe. 

20.  A  fragment  of  a  letter  on  the  nature  of  «aa> 

21.  A  treatise  on  those  who  had  died  in  the  fsiti 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  their  »*l» 
may  be  benefited  by  masses  and  alms.  22.  A 
letter  on  confession.  23.  Ao7or  sbro$firr«*! 
wpl  Terr  orytW  «rol  (Ttwriv  tUoyuv,  an  oratioa  os 
the  veneration  due  to  sacred  image*.  24.  An  ep 
tie  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  to  Thecpliib* 
25.  Utfi  raw  dfrvumr,  on  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  26.  An  epistle  addressed  to  Znchani*. 
bishop  of  the  Doari.  27.  An  exposition  of  Ik* 
Christian  faith  :  it  is  only  in  Latin,  and  a  transi- 
tion from  an  Arabic  MS.  28.  Some  poems  b 
iambics  on  sacred  subjects.  29.  An  abridgnees 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  letter*  of  St.  Psnl  kj 
Joannes  Chrysostomus.  30.  'l*pd  »a^»AAaU 
sacred  parallels,  consisting  of  passages  of  Scripton 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  early  fatbe» 
31.  A  number  of  homilies.  (Fabric.  BAL  ffw*. 
ix.  pp.  682-744 ;  Care,  Hid.  Lit.  i.  p.  482,  At, 
ed.  London,  1688.)  fL&J 

DAMASCF/NUS,  NICOLAITS(N«caAa»»A» 
uatTKrfv6s),  a  famous  Greek  potyhistar,  who  tod 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  the  cap"* 
Augustus,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  conDeetei 
by  intimate  friendship.  He  was,  as  his  nanx  in- 
dicates, a  native  of  Damascus  and  the  son 
tipater  and  Stratonice.  His  parents  were  dirt* 
guished  no  less  for  their  personal  character  tk* 
for  their  wealth,  and  his  father,  who  was  a  hi|*l.T 
esteemed  orator,  was  not  only  invested  with  tk» 
highest  magistracies  in  his  native  place,  km  •* 
employed  on  various  cmlnssica.  Nicolaas  and  k» 
brother  Ptolemaeus  were  instructed  frwa  tkfjf 
childhood  in  everything  that  was  good  and  njeM 
Nicolaua  in  particular  shewed  great  talents,  ed 
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even  before  he  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  he  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  the  most  accotn- 
pushed  among  the  youth*  of  hia  age ;  and  at  that 
early  age  he  composed  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  met  with  general  applause.    Hut  he  soon 
abandoned  these  poetical  pursuit*,  and  devoted 
himself  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.    Herod  carried  on  his 
philosophical  studies  in  common  with  Nicolaus, 
and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men 
was  strengthened  by  these  common  pursuits.    1  n 
B.  c  14,  he  prevailed  upon  Herod  to  interfere  with 
Agrippa  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Ilium,  who 
were  to  be  severely  punished  for  baring  been  ap- 
jeuentlv  wanting  in  attention  to  Agrippa's  wife, 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.    It  was  about 
the  same  time  that  he  used  his  influence  with  He- 
nxl  to  prevail  upon  Agrippa  to  put  an  end  to  the 
annoyances  to  which  the  Jews  in  Ionia  were  con- 
stantly exposed.    In  a  conversation  with  Herod 
Nicolaus  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages which  a  prince  might  derive  from  history; 
and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  tbe  truth  of  the 
observation,  entreated  Nicolaus  to  write  a  history. 
Nicolaus  complied  with  the  request,  and  compiled 
a  most  voluminous  work  on  universal  history,  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed 
even  the  hardest  among  tbe  labours  of  Heracles. 
In  B.  c.  13,  when  Herod  went  to  Rome  to  pay 
Augustus  a  visit,  he  took  Nicolaus  with  him,  and 
both  travelled  in  the  same  vessel.    On  that  occa- 
sion, Nicolaus  made  Augustus  a  present  of  the 
finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which  Augustus 
henceforth  called  Nieolai,  a  name  by  which  that 
fruit  was  known  down  to  the  middle  ages.  Some 
writers  speak  of  cakes  (vKaxovvm)  which  Nico- 
laus presented  to  Augustus,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake,  (Said.  &«,  N<*6"Aaor;  A  then,  xi  v.  p.  652; 
Plut.  Sympm.  viii.  4 ;  I  aid  or.  Orig,  xvii.  7;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xiiL  4.)    When  Herod,  by  his  success 
against  some  Arab  chiefs,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  Augustus,  and  the  latter  declined  to 
receive  any  ambassadors,  Herod,  who  knew  the 
influence  which  Nicolaus  possessed  with  the  em- 
peror, seat  him  to  negotiate.    Nicolaus,  by  very 
<<kiifuJ  management,   succeeded  in  turning  the 
oiiger  of  Augustus  against  the  Arabs,  and  in  re- 
storing the  friendship  between  Augustus  and  He- 
rod.   When  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons 
of  Herod,  were  suspected  of  plotting  against  their 
father,  Nicolaus  endeavoured  to  induce  tbe  king 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  his  sons,  but 
in  vain :  the  two  sons  were  put  to  death,  and 
Nicolaus  afterwards  degraded  himself  by  defend- 
ing and  justifying  this  cruel  act  of  his  royal  friend. 
On  tbe  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nico- 
laus.    We  have  no  account  of  what  became  of 
Nicolaus  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  sur- 
vived it. 

Plutarch  (I.e.)  describes  Nicolaus  as  possessing  a 
tall  and  slender  figure,  with  a  red  lace.  In  private 
I  ilia,  as  well  as  in  intercourse  with  others,  he  was  a 
roan  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  :  he  was  mo- 
dest, just,  and  liberal  in  a  high  degree;  and  al- 
though he  disgraced  himself  by  his  flattery  and 
partiality  towards  Herod,  he  neglected  the  great 
ui<]  powerful  at  Rome  so  much,  that  he  is  censured 
for  having  preferred  the  society  of  plebeians  to 
Lhat  of  the  nobles.  The  information  which  we 
given  is  derived  partly  from  a  life  of 
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Nicolaus,  written  by  himself,  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  is  still  extant,  from  Suidaa,  and  from 
Josephus.  (Antvf.  Jnd.  xvi.  15, 16, 17,  xvii.  7, 1 1.) 
The  writings  of  Nicolaus  were  partly  poetical, 
partly  historical,  and  partly  philosophical  With 
regard  to  his  tragedies,  we  know  only -the  title  of 
one,  called  'XmntAs  or  luaayviis  (Eustath.  ad 
Dkmy*.  Perieg.  976),  but  no  fragments  are  extant 
A  considerable  fragment  of  one  of  bis  comedies, 
which  consists  of  44  lines,  and  gives  us  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  poetical  talent,  is  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  The  most  important,  however,  among  his 
works  were  those  of  an  historical  nature.  1 .  The 
first  is  bis  autobiography,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  2.  A  universal  history,  which  con- 
sisted of  144  books.  (Athen.  vi  p.  249.)  Suidas 
states,  that  it  contained  only  80  books,  but  the 
124th  is  quoted  by  Josephus.  {Antiq.  Jml.  xii.  3.) 
Tbe  title  lorop'm  KadoKuai,  under  which  this  work 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  still  ex- 
tant, it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Asiatic 
nations ;  but  whether  tbe  'Aowwotoirel  loropiat  of 
which  Photius  {Bibl.  Cod.  189)  speaks  is  tbe  same 
as  the  universal  history,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  separate  work,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  The  universal  history 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Herod,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation,  in  which  Ni- 
colaus, without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorpo- 
rated whatever  he  found  related  by  earlier  histo- 
rians. 3.  A  life  of  Augustus.  This  work  is  lost, 
like  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  excerpta  which 
were  made  from  it  by  the  command  of  Constantinus 
Porphvrogcnitus.  These  excerpta  shew  that  the 
author  was  not  much  concerned  about  accuracy, 
and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than 
of  a  history.  Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  biography  formed  a  part  of  tbe  universal 
history ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
hypothesis.  4.  A  life  of  Herod.  There  is  no 
express  testimony  for  a  separate  work  of  this  name, 
but  the  way  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Nicolaus  treated  Herod,  and  defended 
his  cruelties,  or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  if  he 
could  not  defend  them,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  work  on  the  life 
Of  Herod.  5.  *Hduv  rapabo^aef  (Tuvaryurf^  that  is, 
a  collection  of  singular  customs  among  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herod 
(Phot  BtU.  Cod.  189),  and  Stobaeus  has  preserved 
many  passages  from  it.  Yalesius  and  others  tbink 
that  these  passages  did  not  originally  belong  to  a 
separate  work,  but  were  extracted  from  the  uni- 
versal history.  Of  his  philosophical  works,  which 
consisted  partly  of  independent  treatises  and  partly 
of  paraphrases  of  Aristotle's  works,  no  fragments 
are  extant,  except  a  few  statements  in  Simplkrius' 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  The  extant  fragments 
of  Nicolaus  were  first  edited  in  a  Latin  version  by 
N.  Cregius,  Geneva,  1593,  4to.  The  Greek  ori- 
ginals with  a  Latin  translation  were  first  edited 
by  H.  Valesius  in  his  u  Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori," 
&c,  Paris,  1634,  4to.  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete edition,  with  Latin  translations  by  Valesius 
and  H.  Grotius,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8vo.  It  also  contains  a  good  dissertation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nicolaus  by  the  Abbe 
Sevin,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Memoires 
<U  VAcad.  det  Jtucript.  vi.  p.  486,  Ac  In  181 1, 
Orelli  published  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which 
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contains  notes  and  emendations  by  A.  Coray, 
Creuier,  Schweijrhauser,  and  others.      [L.  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  {AanA<nti«t\  the  Syrian  (6 
Ivpot),  of  Damascus,  whence  he  derived  his  name, 
the  hut  of  the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo- Pla- 
tonic philosophy  at  Athens,  was  born  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
His  national  Syrian  name  is  unknown.  He 
repaired  at  an  early  period  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  first  studied  rhetoric  under  the  rhetorician 
Theon,  and  mathematics  and  philosophy  under 
Ammonius,  the  son  of  Hermeas  [see  p.  146,  a.], 
and  Isidorus.  From  Alexandria  Daniastius  went 
to  Athens,  where  Neo-Flatonism  existed  in  its 
setting  glory  under  Marin  us  and  Zenodotus,  the 
successors  of  the  celebrated  Proclus.  He  became 
a  disciple  of  both,  and  afterwards  their  successor 
(whence  his  surname  of  6  Sidooxor),  and  he  wa* 
the  hut  who  taught  in  the  cathedra  of  Platonic 
philosophy  at  Athens;  for  in  the  year  529  the 
emperor  Justinian  closed  the  heathen  schools  of 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  most  of  the  philosophers, 
and  among  them  Damascius,  emigrated  to  king 
Chosroes  of  Persia.  At  a  later  time  (533),  how- 
ever, Damascius  appears  to  have  returned  to  the 
West,  since  Chosroes  had  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  hea- 
then votaries  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  should  be 
tolerated  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  (Drucker, 
Hut.  PhUotopk.  ii.  p.  345  ;  Agathiam  Sckoiatl.  ii. 
p.  49,  p.  67,  Ac)  We  have  no  further  parti- 
culars of  the  life  of  Damascius;  we  only  know 
that  he  did  not,  after  his  return,  found  any  school 
either  at  Athens  or  at  any  other  place,  and  that 
thus  the  heathen  philosophy  ended  with  its  ex- 
ternal existence.  But  the  Neo-  Platonic  ideas  from 
the  school  of  Proclus  were  preserved  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  down  to  the  later  times  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Only  one  of  Damascius's  numerous  writings  has 
yet  been  printed,  namely,  "Doubts  and  Solutions 
of  the  first  Principles,  ('AwopUu  «ol  A&rm  wtpi 
r£y  wptfrur  4px*»),  which  was  published  (but  not 
complete)  by  J.  Kopp,  Francof.  1828.  8vo,  In 
this  treatise  Damascius  inquires,  as  the  title  inti- 
mates, respecting  the  first  principle  of  all  things, 
which  he  finds  to  be  an  unfathomable  and  unspeak- 
able divine  depth,  being  all  in  one,  but  undivided. 
The  struggles  which  he  makes  in  this  treatise  to 
force  into  words  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
expression,  have  been  blamed  by  many  of  the 
modem  philosophers  as  barren  subtilty  and  tedious 
tautology,  but  received  the  just  admiration  of 
others.  This  work  is,  moreover,  of  no  small  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  number  of  notices  which  it 
contains  concerning  the  elder  philosophers. 

The  rest  of  Damascius's  writings  are  for  the 
mo*t  part  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  .  of  these  the  most  important  are  :  1.  *A*»- 
ptcu  na\  A&rw  fir  rov  UKirmvot  Tlapnivfoyp  in  a 
manuscript  at  Venice.  2.  A  continuation  and 
completion  of  Proclus's  commentary  on  Plato's 
Parmenides,  printed  in  Cousin's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Proclus,  Paris,  1827, 8vo^  vol  vi.  p.  255, 
&c  We  have  references  to  some  commentaries  of 
Diuuascius  on  Plato's  Timaeus,  Alcibiadea,  and 
other  dialogues,  which  seem  to  be  lost.  3.  Of  the 
commentaries  of  Damascius  on  Aristotle's  works 
we  only  know  of  the  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
treatise  -  de  Coelo,"  of  which  perhaps  a  fragment 
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is  extant  in  the  treatise  »«pl  roS  ytwrrrroi,  pub- 
lished by  Iriarte  (Calal  MSS.  BM.  Madrid,  i. 
p.  130)  under  the  name  of  Damascius.  Sack  a 
commentary  of  Damascius  as  extant  in  manuscript 
(woyxrfoAcu,  in  Aristot.  lib.  L  de  Oodo)  is  she' 
mentioned  by  Labbeus  (BibL  Nov.  MSS  pp.  11*2, 
169).  The  writings  of  Damascius  srspl  Ki»if*««, 
toVou,  and  rtp\  xpovov,  cited  by  Simpliciu* 
in  his  commentary  ou  Aristotle's  Physica  (fol.  189, 
b^  153,  a.,  183,  b.),  are  perhaps  only  parts  of  his 
commentaries  on  the  Aristotelian  writings.  Fabri- 
cius  (BM.  Grate.  voL  ii.  p.  294)  attributes  to  htm 
the  composition  of  an  epitome  of  the  first  four  sad 
the  eighth  book  of  Aristotle's  Physica.  4.  But  of 
much  greater  importance  is  Daunaacius'a  biography 
of  his  preceptor  Isidonu  ('IcriWpoi/  /9i'ot,  perhap; 
a  part  of  the  <t>i\6ooq>os  laropla  attributed  to  Da- 
mascius by  Suidaa,  i.  p.  506),  of  which  Phomu 
(Cod.  242,  comp.  181)  has  preserved  a  conwderv 
ble  fragment,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  some  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  life  and  studio 
of  Damascius,  This  biography  appears  to  have 
been  reckoned  by  the  ancients  the  most  important 
of  the  works  of  Damascius.  5.  Aoyoi  na^aJo^u 
in  4  books,  of  which  Photius  (Cod.  1 30)  also  give* 
an  account  and  specifies  the  respective  titles  of 
the  books.  (I'omp.  Westermann,  licrum  MiniUi. 
Scrijttores,  Proleg.  p.  xxix.)  Photius  praises  t»f 
succinct,  clear,  and  pleasing  style  of  this  work, 
though,  as  a  Christian,  he  in  other  respects  vehe- 
mently attacks  the  heathen  philosopher  and  tar 
tendency  of  hia  writings.  6.  Resides  ail  the** 
writings,  there  is  lastly  a  fragment  of  a  com  no- 
tary on  Hippocrates's  "Aphorisms"  in  a  manuscript 
at  Munich,  which  is  ascribed  to  this  philosopher 
(See  below.)  There  is  also  an  epigram  in  the  0r**k 
Anthology  (Hi.  1 79,  ed.  Jacobs,  comp.  Jacobs,  CW 
ment.  in  Ant  hoi.  xiii.  p.  880)  likewise  ascribed  t 
him.  For  further  particulars,  see  Kopp's  Prrisor 
to  his  edition  of  Damascius,  rt*p\  wp*rm>  4p\i', 
and  Fabric  BibL  Graec  toL  iii.  pp.  79,  83,  290. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Damascius  the  mo«i  im- 
portant are  yimpliciua,  the  celebrated  comments^ 
on  Aristotle,  and  Eulamius.  [A.  S.J 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Ao^rmor),  tbe  author  sfi 
ahort  Greek  commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hip- 
pocrates, first  published  by  F.  K.  Diets  in  si> 
Scholia  in  Hippoer.  tt  GoL,  Regim,  Proas.  18i<> 
8vo.  This  Dama*cius  is  perhaps  the  same  as  tat 
celebrated  Neo- Platonic  philosopher  mentioned 
above;  but  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain. 

[W.  A.  G.) 

DAMASIPPUS  (AosutVrswof),  a  Macedoiuaa, 
who  after  having  assassinated  the  members  of  uV 
synedrium  of  Phacus,  a  Macedonian  town,  W 
with  his  wife  and  children  from  his  country.  Whs 
Ptolemy  Physcon  came  to  Greece  and  raised  as 
army  of  mercenaries,  Damasippus  also  en^rap-d  >r 
his  service,  and  accompanied  him  to  C'retr  sad 
Libya.   (Polvb.  xxxL  25.)  [I*  S.] 

DAMASIPPUS,   L.  JU'NIUS  BRUITS 
[Bruti's  No.  19.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  LICI'NIUS.  1.  Licuno 
Damasippus,  a  Roman  senator  of  tbe  partj  «f 
Pompey,  who  was  with  king  Juba  in  b.  c  41 
During*  Caesar's  African  war,  in  a.  c  47,  we  sg»a 
meet  him  among  the  enemies  of  Caeaar.  Dum- 
sippus  and  some  others  of  his  party  endeavoured 
with  a  few  ships  to  reach  the  coast  of  Spain,  bat 
they  were  thrown  back  by  a  storm  to  Hipp*, 
where  the  fleet  of  P.  Sitius  was  stationed.  Tsa 
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■hip*  of  the  Pompeians  were  taken  and  sunk,  and 
Ihunasippus  perished  with  the  rest.  (Caes.  de  B.  C. 
ii.  44 ;  Hirt.  de  Belt  A/r.  96.) 

2.  LidNJtrs  DAMASirruft,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  {ad  Fam.  nl  28)  of  him  as  a 
lorer  of  statues.  In  other  passages,  Cicero,  in  B.  c. 
45,  speaks  of  his  intention  of  baying  a  garden 
Damaaippus.  (Ad  AtL  zii.  29,  33.)  He  ap- 
to  hare  been  a  connoisseur  and  dealer  in 
it  statues,  and  to  hare  purchased  and  laid 
oat  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again. 
He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  person  as  the 
Dnmasippus  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace.  (Sal.  ii. 
3.  16,  64.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  he  had 
become  a  bankrupt  in  his  trade  as  a  dealer  in 
statues  in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to 
pat  an  end  to  himself;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  Stoic  Stertinius,  and  then  turned  Stoic  himself, 
or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard. 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (Sal.  viiL 
147,  151,  167)  is  undoubtedly  a  fictitious  name, 
under  which  the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover 
of  horses.  [US.] 

DAMASTES  (AajiaVrrjj),  of  Sigmm,  a  Greek 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus 
and  Hellanicas  of  Lesbos,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  be  is  often  mentioned.  Suidas  even  calls 
htm  a  disciple  of  Hellanicus,  while  Porphyry 
(ap.  Emeeb.  Proep.  Evamg.  rz.  p.  468)  states,  that 
ilellanicus  borrowed  from  Damages  and  Herodotus 
•event!  statements  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  foreign  nations.  This  latter  statement 
has  led  some  critics  to  assume,  that  Porphyry 
alludes  to  a  later  Hellanicns  of  Miletus  ;  lint  there 
is  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  and  the  simpler 
solution  is,  that  the  work  of  Damastes  was  pub- 
lished before  that  of  Hellanicns,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  that  Porphyry  made  a  blunder.  Accord- 
tog  to  Suidas  (comp.  Eudoc  p.  127),  Damastes 
wrote,— 1.  A  History  of  Greece  (vtpl  tvv  iv 
*EAAo8i  yironivttw).  2.  On  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  bad  taken  part  in  the  war  against  Troy,  and 
3.  A  catalogue  of  nations  and  towns  (iBvtiv  Kara- 
Koyot  Ktd  viKtmr),  which  is  probably  the  same 
work  as  the  one  quoted  by  Stephen  us  of  Byzan- 
tium (s.  v.  vv*p€6p*(H)  under  the  simple  title  of 
w«pi  tow.  Besides  these,  a  wepfwAowt  also  w 
mentioned  as  the  work  of  Damastes  by  Agathe- 
merus  (i.  p.  2,  ed.  Hudson),  who  states,  that  Da- 
mastes copied  from  HecaUeus.  All  these  works 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
fragments,  Eratosthenes  made  great  use  of  them, 
for  which  he  is  censured  by  Strabo  (L  p.  47,  xiii. 
p.  583,  xiv.  p.  684),  who  set  little  value  upon  the 
opinions  of  Damastes,  and  charges  him  with  igno- 
rance and  credulity.  From  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassos  (A.  R.  i.  72)  we  learn  that  Damastes  spoke 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  (Comp.  VaL  Max. 
wiiL  13,£c*.6;  Pint  CamilL  19;  Dionys.  Hal. 
Jud.  de  Thuryd.  p.  818;  Plin.  H.N.  Elench.  libb. 
ir.  v.  vL  vii.  and  vii.  48 ;  Avienus  Ruf.  de  Ora 
Marit.;  Stars.  Fragm.  ffellanici,  p.  14,  Ac; 
Ukert,  UnUrrttuhung.  ii&er  die  Geographic  des  Jle- 
eaiaetut  und  Damastes,  Weimar,  1814,  p.  26.) 

Another  person  of  this  name  is  Damastes,  the 
brother  of  Democritus  the  philosopher.  (Suid.  *.  o. 
aq^«|»ru,'  Drag.  Laert.  ir.  39.)  [L.S.] 

DA'MASUS  (AofMuroi),  of  Tralles  in  Cihcia,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  cele- 
brated orators  of  Tralles.  He  is  surnamed  Scom- 
brua  (*Kou*poi),  and  is  in  all  probabUity  the  sumc 
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as  the  Damos  Scombros  mentioned  by  Seneca 
(Comirov.  ii.  14),  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as 
the  rhetorician  who  is  also  spoken  of  by  Se- 
neca (Suae.  1 ;  comp.  Schott,  ad  Controv.  ii.  14) 
under  the  name  of  Damateticus.  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DA'MASUS,  whose  father's  name  was  Anto- 
nius,  by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  must  have  been 
born  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
(Hieron.  de  Vtru  Ilitutr.  c.  103),  and  upon  the 
death  of  Liberius,  in  x.  D.  366,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Rome.  His  election,  however,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  party  who  supported  the  claims  of  a 
certain  Ursicinus  or  Ursinus  :  a  fierce  strife  arose 
between  the  followers  of  the  rival  actions ;  the 
p  me  feet  Juventius,  unable  to  appease  or  withstand 
their  violence,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  basilica  of  Sicimnus,  which  bad  been  the 
chief  scene  of  the  struggle.  Damasus  prevailed ; 
his  pretensions  were  favoured  by  the  emperor,  and 
his  antagonists  were  banished ;  but  having  been 
permitted  to  return  within  a  year,  fresh  disturb- 
ances broke  forth  which,  although  promptly  sup* 
pressed,  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  to,  the 
great  scandal  of  the  church,  until  peace  was  at 
length  restored  by  the  exertions  of  the  praefect 
Praetextatns,  not  without  fresh  bloodshed.  While 
these  angry  passions  were  still  raging,  Damasus 
was  impeached  of  imparity  before  a  public  council, 
and  was  honourably  acquitted,  while  his  calum- 
niators, the  deacons  Concordius  and  Calistas,  were 
deprived  of  their  sacred  office.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  until  his  death  in  a.  d.  384, 
he  was  occupied  in  waging  war  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Arians  in  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
in  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  in  the 
Roman  councils  of  a.  n.  377  and  382,  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  Paulinus  against  Meletius,  and  in 
erecting  two  basil  icae.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  sacred  music  from  having  ordained  that 
the  psalms  should  be  regularly  c haunted  in  all 
places  of  public  worship  by  day  and  by  iiii^ht, 
concluding  in  each  case  with  the  doxology;  but 
his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  rests 
upon  the  circumstance,  that,  at  his  instigation, 
St.  Jerome,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  most 
steady  and  cordial  friendship,  was  first  induced  to 
undertake  the  great  task  of  producing  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible. 

To  Damasus  was  addressed  the  famous  and  most 
important  edict  of  Valentin ian  (Cod.  Theodos,  16. 
tit.  2.  s.  20),  by  which,  in  combination  with  some 
subsequent  enactments,  ecclesiastics  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  receiving  the  testamentary  bequests 
of  their  spiritual  children, — a  regulation  rendered 
imperative  by  the  shameless  avarice  displayed  by 
too  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  and  the  dis- 
reputable arts  by  which  they  had  notoriously 
abused  their  influence  over  female  penitents.  Da- 
masus himself,  who  was  obliged  to  give  publicity 
to  the  decree,  had  not  escaped  the  imputation  of 
these  heredipetal  propensities ;  for  his  insinuating 
and  persuasive  eloquence  gained  for  him  among 
his  enemies  the  nickname  of  Aunscalpaa  (ear- 
ticklcr)  matronarum.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  outward  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  church  were 
for  a  while  checked,  her  real  power  was  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  law  of  Valentinian  (367)  after- 
wards enforced  and  extended  by  Gratian  (378), 
in  virtue  of  which  the  clergy  were  relieved  from 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  ren- 
dered amenable  to  their  own  court*  alone. 
The  extant  works  of  Damasus  are  : 

I.  Seven  epistles  written  between  the  years 
372 — 384,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Illyria,  to 
Paul  in  us,  to  Acholias  and  other  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia, and  to  St.  Jerome,  together  with  an  Epistola 
Synodica  against  Apollinaru  and  Timotheus. 
These  refer,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  controversies 
then  agitating  the  religious  world,  and  are  not 
without  value  as  materials  for  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  second,  to  Paulinos,  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  in  some  editions  are  arranged  separately,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  number  amount  to  eight  In 
addition  to  the  above,  which  are  entire,  we  have 
several  fragments  of  letters,  and  it  is  known  that 
many  have  perished.  Sec  the  *  Epistolae  Pontifi- 
cum  Romanorum,"  by  Coustant,  Paris,  1721. 

II.  Upwards  of  forty  short  poems  in  various 
measures  and  styles,  religious,  descriptive,  lyrical, 
and  panegyrical,  including  several  epitaphs.  None 
of  these,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  St.  Je- 
rome {/.  c),  dictated  probably  by  partial  friendship, 
are  remarkable  for  any  felicity  either  in  thought 
or  in  expression.  The  rules  of  classical  prosody 
are  freely  disregarded ;  we  observe  a  propensity  to 
indulge  in  jingling  cadences,  thus  leading  the  way 
to  the  rhyming  versification  of  the  monks,  and 
here  and  there  some  specimens  of  acrostic  dexte- 
rity. These  pieces  were  published  separately  in 
several  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Christian  poets ; 
by  A.  M.  Mcrenda,  Rom.  foL  1 754 ;  and  a  selec- 
tion comprising  his  M  Sanctorum  Elogia"  is  included 
in  the  "Opera  Veterum  Poetarum  Latinorum "  by 
Maittaire,  2  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1713. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  this  author  are  to  he 
reckoned  several  epistles ;  a  tract  de  VirninitaJc^  in 
which  prose  and  poetry  were  combined ;  summaries 
in  hexameter  verse  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (Hieron.  Epitt.  ad  Euitoek.  de 
Custod.  Virgin.),  and  Acta  Martyrum  Romonomm 
Petri  Ejeorcistae  et  MarctUini  (Eginhart  ap*  «Sawt- 
am,  de  probatis  eancU.  Hitter,  vol.  iii.  p.  56 1 ). 

Several  Decreta;  a  book  entitled  Liber  de  Vitu 
Pontificum  Romanorum ;  and  all  the  epistles  not 
named  above  are  deemed  spurious. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  is 
that  prepared  by  Sarraxanius  and  published  by 
Ubaldinui  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Fran- 
cesco Barberini,  Rom.  4to.  1638.  They  are  con- 
tained also  in  the  BibUothec.  Max.  Patrum.  vol.  iv. 
p.  543,  and  vol.  xxvii.  p.  81,  and  appear  in  their 
most  correct  form  in  the  BUdiotkeca  Patrum  of 
Gal  land,  vol.  ri.  p.  321. 

( For  the  life  and  character  of  Damasus  see  the 
testimonies  and  biographies  collected  in  the  edition 
of  Sarraxanius ;  Hieron.  de  Viris.  111.  c  103,  Chro- 
nic, p.  1 86,  ad  Nepot.;  Ambros.  adv.  Symmaeb.  ii.; 
Augustin.  &rm.49;  Suidas,*.  e.  Adpaaoi ;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  3,  a  very  remarkable  passage.  The 
petition  of  two  presbyters  opposed  to  Damasus  is 
preserved  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  P. 
Sirmond.— Nic.  Antonius,  BMiotkec.  Vet  Hitpan. 
ii.  6 ;  Bayerus,  jXmuisits  et  Laurentiu*  /fisjxinu 
atterti  et  vindicati,  Rom.  1 756  ;  Oerbert  de  Cantu 
et  Music  eacra,  i.  pp.  44, 60, 91, 242;  Fabric  Bibl. 
Med.  et  Infim.  Lat.  ii.  p.  4  ;  Funrcius,  da  Veget. 

cap.  iii.  §  lx.,  Ac. ;  Tillemont,  Afe- 
moires  EcdcsiatL  vol.  viii.  p.  386,  Ac  ;  Schrock, 
Kirrlienpeeckichle*  viii.  p.  122,  Ac;  Surras,  de  pro- 
batii eanciL  Hut.  viii.  p.  428.)  IW.  R.J 


DA'MEAS  (Aap4«s)  or  DF/MEAS.  1.  A  sta- 
tuary  of  Croton,  who  made  a  bronze  statue  of  hit 
fellow-citizen,  Milo,  which  Milo  carried  on  hit 
shoulders  into  the  Altia.  This  fixes  the  artisf* 
date  at  about  B.c.  530.  (Pans,  vi.  14.  $  2.) 

2.  Also  called  Damias,  a  statuary,  born  at  Qa- 
tar, a  city  in  Arcadia,  was  the  disciple  of  Poly 
cleitus,  and  was  associated  with  other  artists  in 
the  execution  of  the  great  votive  offering  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  made  at  Delphi  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Aegospotami.  (a  c.  405.)  Dameas  cast 
the  statues  of  Athena,  Poseidon,  and  Lysaader. 
(Paus.  x.  9.  §  4 ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  a,  19 ;  Thiersch. 
EpocAe*.  p.  276.)  [P.  S.J 

DAMIA.  [Auxbma.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (Asviiawot),  of  Ephesuv  a  cele- 
brated rhetorician  and  contemporary  of  Philostnv 
tus,  who  visited  him  at  Ephesua,  and  who  bu 
preserved  a  few  particulars  respecting  his  life.  In 
his  youth  Ifamianus  was  a  pupil  of  Adrianus  .mi 
Aelius  Aristeides,  whom  he  afterwards  followed  ss 
his  models.  He  appears  to  have  taught  rhetoric  ia 
his  native  place,  and  his  reputation  as  a  rhetorician 
and  sophist  was  so  great,  that  even  when  he  bad 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  given  up  rhe- 
toric, many  persons  flocked  to  Ephesua  to  hive  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.  He  belonged 
to  a  very  illustrious  family,  and  was  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  generous  use,  for  be 
not  only  instructed  gratis  such  young  men  as  were 
unable  to  remunerate  him,  but  he  erected  or  restored 
at  his  own  expense  several  useful  and  public  insnt> 
tions  and  buildings.  Ho  died  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Epbena. 
It  is  not  known  whether  be  ever  published  sot 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  or  any  oration*  « 
declamations.  (Philostr.  VU.  Soph.  ii.  23;  Said, 
s.  r.  Aa/uaWr;  Eudocia,  p.  130.)  [L.  S.J 

DAMIA'NUS  (AoMiovor),  a  celebrated  saint 
and  martyr,  who  was  a  physician  by  profess*) 
and  lived  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after 
Christ.  He  is  said  to  hare  been  the  brother  of 
St.  Cosmas,  with  whose  name  and  life  his  own  is 
commonly  associated,  and  whose  joint  history  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  follows.  They  were  b«ra 
in  Arabia  :  their  father's  name  is  not  known, 
their  mother's  was  Theodora,  and  both  are  said  to 
have  been  Christiana.  After  receiving  an  excel- 
lent education,  they  chose  the  medical  profess*^ 
as  being  that  in  which  they  thought  they  cosld 
most  benefit  their  fellow  men;  and  according 
they  constantly  practised  it  gratuitously,  tksi 
earning  for  themselves  the  title  of  'Ai-a^yv^n.  by 
which  they  are  constantly  distinguished.  Tbey 
were  at  last  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  tor- 
tures, in  company  with  several  other  Chriscasa. 
during  the  persecution  by  Diocletian,  a.  d.  3«J- 
311.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  built  a 
church  in  their  honour  at  Constantinople.  s»d  aft- 
other  in  Pamphylia,  in  consequence  of  bis  barisf 
been  (as  be  supposed)  cored  of  a  dangerous  illness 
through  their  intercession.  [Cosmak.]  [W.A.6.] 

DAMIA'NUS  HELIODO'RUS.  [Hxlw 

DORUH.] 

DA'MIO,  a  freed  man  and  servant  of  P.  Clodias, 
who  in  b.  c.  58  prevented  Pompey  from  leans* 
his  house  and  from  assisting  Cicero.  ( A  scon.  «■ 
Milan,  p.  47,  ed.  OrellL)  It  is  uncertain  wbetbrf 
he  is  the  same  as  Vettius  Damio,  into  whose  bonw 
Cicero  fled  from  the  persecutiona  of  the  <3«i*n 
party.  (Cic  ad  AtL  if.  3.)  [L»  S.J 
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DA'MION  or  DAMON,  a  physician  mentioned 
among  the  foreign  authors  used  by  Pliny  in  his 
Natural  History,  who  must  therefore  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xx.  40,  xxiv.  120,  Index  to  book,  vii.)  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliniu*  Valerianus.  (De  Re  Med. 
iii.  20.)  [W.A.G.] 

DAMIPPUS  (Ad>ww»f).  1.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, who  lived  at  the  court  of  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse.  When  the  young  and  undecided  king, 
on  his  accession,  was  beset  on  all  sides  by  men  who 
advised  him  to  give  up  his  connexion  with  the 
Romans  and  form  an  alliance  with  Carthage  against 
them,  I>amippus  was  one  of  the  few  in  the  king's 
council  who  advised  him  to  uphold  the  alliance 
with  Rome.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  sent 
by  the  Syracusans  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Murcellus.  Epicydes  was  anxious  to  ransom  him, 
and  as  Marcellus  himself  wanted  to  form  connex- 
ions with  the  Aetoliana,  the  allies  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, be  restored  Damippus  to  freedom.  (Polyb. 
riu  5  ;  Liv.  xxv.  23.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  to  whom  some 
\f  SS.  attribute  the  fragment  w*pl  xpovolas  «ai 
dya&rii  tvxi%  which  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus,  and 
ia  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Criton  of  Aegae. 
(Gale,  Optue.  Mytkoi.  p.  69a)  [L.  S.  ] 

DAM  IS  (Ad>i5,  Aifut).  1.  A  Messenian, 
who  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  of 
Measenia  on  the  death  of  Euphaes,  when  Aristo- 
demus  was  elected,  about  B.  c.  729.  On  the 
death  of  Aristodemus  (about  B.  c  723),  Damis 
was  chosen  general  with  supreme  power,  but  with- 
out the  title  of  king.  He  foiled,  however,  to  re- 
store the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  country,  and  on  his 
death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Messenia  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lacedaemonian's.  ( Paus.  iv.  1 0, 1 3.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Icesias,  was  sent  by  his 
countrymen  to  intercede  with  the  Romans  on  be- 
half of  the  Aetolians,  B.  c.  189,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  very  instrumental,  through  his  eloquence, 
in  obtaining  peace  for  the  latter.  (Polyb.  xxii. 
14.)  He  is  called  Leon  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  10; 
coin  p.  xxxv.  50.) 

3.  An  Epicurean,  introduced  several  times  by 
Lucian  as  an  irreligious  and  profligate  man.  He 
appears  to  be  the  same  who  is  spoken  of  {Dial. 
Mori.  27)  ax  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  and  who  is  said 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  own  son.  H axles 
however  supposes,  that  the  Damis  in  question  may 
have  been  a  fictitious  character.  (Ad  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Grate.  voL  iii.  p.  602,  and  the  passage*  of  Lucian 
there  referred  to.) 

4.  An  Assyrian,  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Apollonius  Tyanaeus 
[  we  p.  242,  b.],  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
travels.  Of  these  be  wrote  an  account,  in  which 
he  included  also  the  discourses  and  prophecies  of 
his  master.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  the 
bsiMS  of  the  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus. 
The  style  of  it  shewed  traces  of  the  author's  coun- 
try and  of  his  education  among  barbarians,  (Suid. 
a  t>.  Adpis  ;  Voss.  de  Ifitt.  Graee.  p.  250.  ed. 
Westcrmann,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to.)  [E.  E.] 

DAMO  (Aauti),  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  who  is  mentioned  by  Iamblkhus  (Vit. 
Pvtkag.  c.  28),  but  chiefly  known  to  us  from  an 
epistle  of  Lysis,  a  Pythagorean,  to  one  Hippasus 
or  llippurcha*,  quoted  by  Diogenes  Lnertius  (viii.  | 


42).  In  this  we  read  that  Pythagoras  entrusted 
his  writings  to  the  care  of  Damo,  and  strictly  for- 
bad her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This  command 
she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  received  many  requests  to  sell  them  ; 
44  for,"  he  adds,  44  she  thought  her  father's  precepts 
more  precious  than  gold :  and  this  she  did  although 
a  woman."  But  the  genuineness  of  Jus  last  un- 
gallant  appendage  is  denied  by  Menage.  (IliUoria 
Mulierum  Pkilotuphnrum^  c.  94.)  The  above  com- 
mand of  Pythagoras  was  delivered  to  her  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  document  she  gave  wheu  dying  to 
her  daughter  Hiatal  ia.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

DAMO'CHARIS  (Ao/io'xapti),  a  grammarian 
of  Cos,  the  disciple  of  Agathias,  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ.  He  is  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.  In  an  epigram  by  Paulus 
Silentiarius  (81),  he  is  called  ypaupmutv*  hpti 
&d<nt.  There  is  another  epigram  (iitaw.  339)  on 
a  certain  Daroocbaris  who  repaired  the  damage 
which  Smyrna  bad  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  is  the  grammarian, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earthquakes  are 
known  to  have  happened.  (Brunck,  AnaL  iii. 
G9;  Jacobs,  A  nth.  Urate  iv.  39;  xiii.  881; 
Fabric.  BM.  Graee.  iv.  470.)  [  P.  S.] 

DAMOCLES  (AapojrA^f ),  a  Syracusan,  one  of 
the  companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  related  by 
Cicero.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity 
of  Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  bis  happiness 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, surrounded  by  every  kind  of  luxury  and  en- 
joyment, in  the  uiidst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a 
naked  sword  suspended  over  his  bead  by  a  single, 
horse-hair — a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his 
visions  of  happiness.  (Cic  Tux.  v.  21.)  The  same 
story  is  also  alluded  to  by  Horace.  (Carm.  iii. 
1.  17.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DAMOCRATES  or  DEMO'CRATES  (Aauo- 
Kpirris  or  A^ftoafdnjj),  SERVTLIUS,  a  Greek 
physician  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  who  may  perhaps 
have  received  the  praenomen  44  Serviliu$n  from  his 
having  become  a  client  of  the  Servilia  gens.  Galen 
calls  him  dpioros  larp6s  (De  Ther.  ad  Pit.  c  12. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  says  (H.  X.  xxv.  49), 
he  was  44  e  primis  medentium,"  and  relates  (//.  Ar. 
xxiv.  28)  his  cure  of  Considia,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Servilius.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  titles  and  some  extracts  preserved  by 
Galen.  (De  Compos.  Mtdicam.  etc.  Loco*,  v.  5, 
vii.  2,  viii.  10,  x.  2,  vol.  xii.  p.  890,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
40,  220,  350 ;  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sec  Gen.  i. 
19,  v.  10,  vi.  12,  17,  vii.  8,  10,  16,  vol  xiii.  pp. 
455,  821,  915,  940,  988,  996,  1047;  De  Antid. 
L  15,  ii.  2,  Ac  15,  vol.  xiv.  pp.90,  Il5,&c  191.) 
These  have  been  collected  together  and  published 
by  C.  F.  Harles,  Bonn,  1833,  4to.  Gr.  and  Lat, 
with  notes  and  prolegomena.  It  is  believed  that 
only  the  first  part  (consisting  of  thirty-five  pages) 
has  yet  appeared,  of  which  there  is  a  review  by 
Hermann  in  the  Leipx.  Lit.  Zeii.  1834,  N.  33. 
(C.  G.  Ktthn,  Additam.  ad  Elemch.  Medievr.  Vet. 
a  J.  A.  Fabrido  in  44  Bibl.  Gr."  exhibit,  foscic  v. ; 
Choulant,  Handb.  der  Buckcrkmade  fur  die  A  there 
Median.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  (AtyApres).  1.  Of  Calydon 
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in  Aetolia,  was  strategus  of  the  Aetolians  in  B.  c. 
200,  and  in  the  discussions  as  to  whether  an 
alliance  should  be  formed  with  the  Romans,  Damo- 
critus, who  was  believed  to  have  been  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  king,  opposed  the  party  inclined  to 
negotiate  with  Rome.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
among  the  ambassadors  of  the  various  Greek  states 
that  went  to  Rome.  In  B.  c.  193  he  was  sent  by 
the  Aetolians  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whom 
he  urged  on  to  make  war  against  the  Romans. 
The  year  after,  when  T.Quinctius  Flamininus  went 
himself  to  Aetolia,  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  win 
them  over,  Damocritus  not  only  opposed  him  along 
with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  but  insulted 
him  by  saying  that  he  would  soon  settle  all  dis- 
putes on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Bat  things  turned 
out  differently  from  what  he  expected :  in  a  & 
191  the  Aetolians  were  defeated  at  Meracleia,  near 
mount  Oeta,  and  Damocritus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  He  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Aetolians  were  escorted  to  Rome  by  two  cohorts, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Lao  turn  iae.  A  few 
days  before  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which 
he  was  intended  to  adorn,  he  escaped  from  his 
prison  by  night,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  guards  who  pursued  him,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  own  sword  and  thns  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  (Li v.  xxxi.  32,  xxxv.  12,  33,  xxxri 
24,  xxxriL  3,  46;  Polyb.  xvii.  10,  xxii.  14; 
Appian,  de  Reb.  Syr.  21;  Brand  stater,  Die  Gesck. 
de$  Aetot.  Land's,        p.  408,  Ac.) 

2.  An  Achaean  and  a  friend  of  Diacus,  whom 
he  assisted  as  much  as  he  could  in  hurrying  his 
countrymen  into  the  fatal  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  (Polyb.  xl. 
4.)  Respecting  a  third  Damocritus,  see  Dkmo 
carrus  in  fin.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  (Ao^a-prror),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian of  uRcertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suida*(*.e.) 
wrote  two  works,  one  on  the  drawing  up  of  armies, 
and  the  other  on  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  related 
that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass  and  that 
every  seventh  year  they  sacrificed  to  their  god 
some  foreigner  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands. 
Eudocia  (p.  128)  further  attributes  to  him  AiOio- 
wiN^r  Itrropiew  ical  dtAAo,  bat  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  or  DCMOCRITUS  (Ao^- 
Kprrot,  Aityto'jtpiTof).  1.  A  statuary,  born  at  Si- 
cyon,  was  a  pupil  of  Pison,  the  pupil  of  Amphion, 
the  pupil  of  Ptolichus,  the  pupil  of  Critias  of 
Athens.  He  probablv  flourished,  therefore,  about 
the  100th  Olympiad.  *  ( B.  c  380.)  There  was  at 
Olympia  a  statue  by  him  of  Hippus  (or  Hippon), 
an  Eleian,  who  was  rictor  in  boxing  among  the 
boys.  (Pans.  vi.  3.  §  2.)  Pliny  mentions  a  Demo- 
critus,  who  made  sUtues  of  philosophers,  (xxxiv. 
8,  s.  19.  §  28.) 

2.  A  chaser  of  the  silver  goblets  which  were 
called  Rhodian.  (Ath.  xi.  p.  500,  b.)     [P.  S.] 

DAMO'GERON  (Ao^ury/pwr),  a  Greek  writer 
on  agriculture,  concerning  whom  nothing  at  all  is 
known,  although  fifteen  extracts  from  bis  work 
are  still  extant  in  the  Geofxmica.  [L.  S.] 

DAMON  (AcW).  1.  An  Athenian,  who 
joined  his  countryman  Philogenes  in  supplying 
ships  to  the  Phocians  and  leading  them  into  Asia 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  These  were 
the  settlers  by  whom  Phocaea  was  founded.  (Pan*, 
vii.  2,  3 ;  comp.  Herod,  i.  146;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean,  and  friend  of  Pythias  or 


DAMOPHYLE. 

Phintias,  who  was  a  member  of  the  same  sect 
When  the  latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  sU 
against  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  ksm 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  arraagin; 
his  domestic  aftairs,  promising  to  find  a  frv^d 
who  would  be  pledge  for  his  appearance  at  tbr 
time  appointed  for  his  punishment.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  Dionysius,  Damon  unhesitatingly  otwrw 
himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  frv>i. 
should  he  fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  just  to 
time  to  redeem  Ihimon,  and  IHonysius  was  « 

side*,  that  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  m  treated 
to  be  admitted  as  a  third  into  their  bond  of  bro- 
therhood. (Diod.  x.  Fragm.  3;  lamblich.  Fit. 
Pytk.  83 ;  Cic  de  Of.  iii.  10,  Tksc.  QuamL  v.  22; 
Val.  Max.  iv.  7,  Ext  1.) 

3.  A  youth  of  Chaeroncia  and  a  descetiilant ,e. 
the  seer  Peripoltas,  by  whose  name  he  was  ai«» 
called.  Having  been  insulted  with  a  devradinc 
proposal  by  a  Roman  officer  who  was  wintering  at 
Chaeroncia,  he  engaged  in  his  cause  a  body  <d  his 
companions,  assassinated  the  Roman,  an  J  jird 
with  his  adherents  from  the  city.  The  Chaer*- 
ncans,  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  condrrn^>-i 
him  to  death ;  but  Damon  continuing  to  defy  them 
successfully,  and  to  ravage  their  lands,  the  eoaaol 
decoyed  him  back  by  fair  promise*,  and  had  bin 
murdered.  It  was  said,  that  in  the  vapour-bats 
where  he  was  killed  strange  sights  were  long  «a 
and  strange  sounds  heard.  (Pluu  dm.  1.)  [E.E.] 

DAMON  (AaWl     1.  Of  Athena,  a  otle- 
brated  musician  and  sophist.     He  was  a  sapi 
of  Lamprus  and  Agnthocles,  and  the  teacher  d 
Pericles,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intiiBi> 
terms.     Socrates  also,  who  esteemed   him  **ry 
highly,  is  said  to  hare  profited  by  has  instruc- 
tions.   (Cic  de  Orat  ii.  33;  Plat.  /W  4; 
Diog.  Lnert.  ii.  19.)    Damon  was  no  svxWt 
man.  His  penetration  and  acumen  are  partn-lir  f 
extolled  by  Plato  in  his  work  on  the  Republic, 
and  he  had  cultivated  his  intellectual  powers  by 
constant  intercourse  with  the  ruo»t  di^tin  raise**1 
men  of  his  time,  such  as  Prodicus  and  others. 
His  influence  in  political  affiurs  was  very  great. 
In  his  old  age  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  poli- 
tics.   Damon  maintained,  that  simplicity  was  the 
highest  law  of  music,  and  that  it  hod  a  verv  ir.'..- 
mato  connexion  with  morality  and  the  d«*r 
ment  of  mans  nature.  (Plat  Zxicfc*.  p.  1 97, 
Alc&iad.  p.  1 18,  de  Hep.  iv.  p.  424,  c_  iai.  p.  4*0; 
Plut.  ArUid.  1 ;  compare  Groen  van  Prnsstens, 
PromyjxyrajJtia  /'lafonica,  pp.  186 — 188.) 

2.  A  writer  of  proverbs,  generally  called  Drror*. 
[Demon.]  [A.  S.] 

DAMON  (**>•»).    1.  Of  CyretMv  a  Greek 
author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a  work,  cr 
philosophers  (w*pl  rwr  ♦lAocrcMpw,  Ih*v.  iarn. 
i.  40). 

2.  Of  Byzantium,  wrote  a  work  on  hj»  nai. " 
place,  from  which  an  extract  is  quoted  hv  Aehaa. 
(  V.  H.  iii.  U ;  comp.  Athen.  x.  p.  442.)  Pbxry  {ti. 
N.  vii.  2)  speaks  of  a  Damon  who  seems  to  hsrr 
written  on  Aethiopia.  [l~  &-] 

DAMO'PHYLE  (Ao^An),  a  lyric  poctsss 
of  Pamphylia,  was  the  pupil  and  compar-jcn  -i 
Sappho  (about  611  a.  c).  Like  Sappho,  oho  in- 
structed other  damsels.  She  compel  ere:* 
poems  and  hymns.  The  hymns  which  wrrr  sane 
to  Artemis  at  Perga  were  said  to  hare  hern  ooa- 
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posed  br  her  after  the  manner  of  the  Aeolians  and 
Pamphvliann.  (Philost.  VtL  Apollon.  L  50.)  [P.  S.] 
DAM<yPH  ILUSor  DEMO'PHILUS.a  painter 
and  modeller  ( plasttm)  who,  with  Gorgasus,  embel- 
lished the  temple  of  Ceres  by  the  Circus  Maximus 
at  Rome  with  work*  of  ait  in  both  department*, 
to  which  was  affixed  an  inscription  in  Greek 
verse*,  intimating  that  the  work*  on  the  right 
werebyDamophilus,  those  on  the  left  byGorgasus. 
(Plin.  zxxt.  12.  a.  45.)  Thu  temple  was  that 
of  Cent,  Liber,  and  Libera,  which  waft  rowed  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postnmius,  in  his  battle  with  the 
Latins,  B.  c  496,  and  was  dedicated  by  Sp.  Cassius 
Viseelliuos  in  B.  c  493.  (Dionys.  vi.  17, 94  ;  Tac 
Am*,  ii.  49.)    See  Hemophilus.  [P.  S.] 

DAMOTHILUS  (Aau^iAot),  a  philosopher 
and  sophist,  was  brought  up  by  Julian,  who  was 
con  ml  under  the  emperor  Marcus.  Hia  writings 
were  rery  numeroos  ;  the  following  were  found  in 
the  libraries  by  Suidaa :  1.  ♦iAo€j£a«j,  the  first 
book  of  which  was  upon  books  worth  haying  (wcpl 
aL£iorrrH'*>'  /3«ffAiwf),  and  was  addressed  to  Lollius 
Maxima*  ;  2.  On  the  Lives  of  the  Ancients  (wepl 
fiiarr  ipxaittv) ;  and  very  many  others.  (Suid. 
t.  v. ;  Vest.  JJisL  Graec  pp.  269,  270,  ed.  Wea- 
termanu.)  [P.  S.] 

DA'MOPHON  (Acute^er),  a  sculptor  of  Mes- 
sene, was  the  only  Messenian  artist  of  any  note. 
(Paus.  iv.  31.  $  8.)  His  time  is  doubtfuL  Heyne 
and  Wfeckclmaun  place  him  a  little  later  than 
Phidias;  Q  tint  re  me  re  de  Quincy  from  u.  c.  340  to 
B.  c  300.    Sillig  {CalaL  Art.  a  v.  Dttmoj^kon)  ar- 
gues, from  the  fact  that  he  adorned  Measene  and 
.Megalopolis  with  his  chief  works,  that  he  lived 
about  the  time  when  Messene  was  restored  and 
Megalopolift  was  built,  (a.  c  372—370.)  Pausa- 
riaa  mentions  the  following  works  of  Damophon  : 
At  Aegius  in  Achaia,  a  statue  of  Lucina,  of  wood, 
except  the  face,  hands,  and  toes,  which  were  of 
Pen telic  marble,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  only 
parts  uncovered  :  also,  statues  of  Hygeia  and  As- 
clepius  in  the  shrine  of  Eileithyia  and  Asclepius, 
hearing  the  artist's  name  in  an  iambic  line  on  the 
hase  :  at  Messene,  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  in  Parian  marble,  one  of  Artemis  Laphria, 
and  several  marble  statues  in  the  temple  of  A  scle- 
ra us  :  at  Megalopolis,  wooden  statues  of  Hermes 
and  Aphrodite,  with  facet,  hands,  and  toes  of  mar- 
ble, and  a  great  monolith  group  of  Despoena  (i.  e. 
Cora)  and  Dcmeter,  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is 
fully  described  by  Pausaniaa,    He  also  repaired 
Pbidiaa'ft  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
ivory  plates  of  which  had  become  loose.  (Paus.  iv. 
31.  §f  5,  6,  8,  viii.  31.  §§  3,  5,  87.  §  2.)  [P.S.] 
DAMOSTRATIA  (Ao^offTparlo),  a  courtezan 
of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  subsequently  be- 
<  :une  the  wife  of  Cleander,  the  favourite  of  the  em- 
peror. (Dion Cass,  lxxii.  12;  Clxandkr.)  [L. S.] 
DAMO'STRATUS  (Aa^oTparot),  a  person 
whose  name  appears  in  the  title  of  an  epigram  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunch,  AnaL  ii.  259 ; 
Jacobs,  A  nth.  Graec.  ii.  235),  AafUKrrpdrov  Mi- 
&m*a,  rail  vunQatt,  but  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  the  epigram,  or  the  person  who  dedicated  the 
statue  to  the  nymphs,  on  which  the  epigram  was 
inscribed,  does  not  appear.    Reiske  supposed  that 
he  might  be  the  same  person  as  Demostratus,  a 
Homan  senator,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  fishing 
^oAtrvruca),  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancient 
writers,  and  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ.     (Jacobs,  Anth.  Graec.  xiii.  881 ;  Fabric. 
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BiU.  Graec  iv.  p.  471,  ed.  Harles,  xiii.  p.  138, 
old.  edit.;  Dsmostratits.)  [P.  $.] 

DAMOTELES  (nxyiorAnj).  1.  A  Spartan, 
through  whose  treachery,  according  to  one  account, 
Cleomenes  was  defeated  by  Antigonus  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Sellasia,  B.  c  222.  (Phy  larch,  op.  Pint. 
Cteom.  28  ;  comp.  Polyb.  ii.  65,  Ac.)  Damoteles 
is  said  in  Plutarch  to  have  bad  the  office  of  com- 
mander of  the  Crypteia  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  «.  v.)f 
which  would  qualify  him  for  the  service  of  recon- 
noitring assigned  to  him  by  Cleomenes  before  the 
engagement. 

2.  An  Aetolian,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  his  countrymen,  by  the  advice  of  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  to  Rome  in  &  c  190  to  negotiate  with 
the  senate  for  peace.  He  returned  in  the  ensuing 
year  without  having  accomplished  his  object  M. 
Fulvius,  the  consul,  having  crossed  over  from  Italy 
against  them,  the  Aetolians  once  more  despatched 
Damoteles  to  Rome;  but,  having  ascertained  on 
his  arrival  at  Leucas  that  Fulvius  was  on  his  way 
through  Epcirus  to  besiege  Ambracia,  he  thought 
the  embassy  hopeless,  and  returned  to  Aetolia. 
We  hear  of  him  again  among  those  who  came  to 
Fulvius  at  Ambracia  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  by  the  consul  and  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  senate.  [Da mis,  No.  2.]  (Polyb.  xxL  3,  xxii. 
8,  9,  12,  13;  Liv.  xxxviiL  8.)  [B.  K] 

DAMO'XENUS  (Aa^d^voi)  was  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly 
of  the  middle.  Two  of  his  plays,  entitled  Ivmpo- 
<poi  and  'EowroV  -rtvU&y,  are  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus,  who  quotes  a  long  passage  from  the  former, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  latter.  Elsewhere  he 
calls  him,  less  correctly,  Demoxenus.  The  longer 
fragment  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  Excerpta  ar  Tragoediu  et 
Comoetim  Graeat,  Par.  1626,  4 to.  (Ath.  i. 
p.  15,  b.,  Hi.  p.  101,  £.,  xi.  p.  469,  a.;  Suid.  s.  v.  ; 
Eudoc.  p.  131 ;  Meineke,  HitL  Crit.  Com.  Grate. 
I  p. 484,  &&,  iv.  p.529,  Ac^,  p.  843,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 
DANAE  (Aaron).  See  Acrisius.  We  may 
add  here  the  story  which  we  meet  with  at  a  later 
time  in  Italy,  and  according  to  which  Danae  went 
to  Italy,  built  the  town  of  Ardea,  and  married 
Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Daunus,  the  ancestor  of  Turnus.  (Virg.  Am.  vii. 
372,  409,  with  Serviue's  note.)  [L.  S.] 

DANA'IDES  (Aatmtits),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaiis,  whose  names  are  given  by  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  §  5)  and  Hygtnus  (Fab.  170),  though  they 
are  not  the  same  in  both  lists.  They  were  be- 
trothed to  the  fifty  sons  of  Aegyptus,  but  were 
compelled  by  their  father  to  promise  him  to  kill 
their  husbands,  in  the  first  night,  with  the  swords 
which  he  gave  them.  They  fulfilled  their  promise, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hypcrmnestra  alone,  who  was  married  to 
Lynceus,  and  who  spared  his  life.  (Pind.  AVm.  x.7.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Amymone  and  Berbyce 
also  did  not  kill  their  husbands.  (SchoL  ad  Find. 
Fifth,  ix.  200;  Eustath.  ad  Dvmyt.  Perieg.  805.) 
Hypermnestra  was  punished  by  her  Esther  with  im- 
prisonment, but  was  afterwards  restored  to  her 
husband  Lynceus.  The  Danaides  buried  the  corpses 
of  their  victims,  and  were  purified  from  their  crime 
by  Hermes  and  Athena  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Danaiis  afterwards  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  hus- 
bands for  his  daughters,  and  he  invited  men  to 
ptihlic  contests,  in  which  his  daughters  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors.    (Pind.  Pytk.  ix.  117.) 
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Pindar  mention*  only  forty-eight  Danaides  as  Hav- 
ing obtained  husbands  in  this  manner,  for  Hyperm- 
nettra  and  Amymone  are  not  included,  since  the 
former  was  already  married  to  Lynceus  and  the 
latter  to  Poseidon.  Pnusnnias  (vii.  1.  §  3.  Comp. 
Hi.  12.  §  2;  Herod,  ii.  98)  mentions,  that  Auto- 
mate and  Scaea  were  married  to  Architeles  and 
Archander,  the  sons  of  Achaeus.  According  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Euripides  (Heath.  886),  the  Da- 
naides were  killed  by  Lynceus  together  with  their 
father.  Notwithstanding  their  purification  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  writers,  later  poets  relate  that 
the  DanaTdes  were  punished  for  their  crime  in 
Hades  by  being  compelled  everlastingly  to  pour 
water  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  (Ov.  Met.  ir.  462, 
HeroitL  xiv. ;  HoraL  Carm.  iii.  1 1.  25  ;  Tibull.  i. 
3.  79 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  168  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  497.) 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  371 )  and  others  relate,  that  DanaUs 
or  the  Danaides  provided  Argos  with  water,  and 
for  this  reason  four  of  the  latter  were  worshipped 
at  Argos  as  divinities ;  and  this  may  possibly  be 
the  foundation  of  the  story  about  the  punishment 
of  the  Danaides.  Ovid  calls  them  by  the  name  of 
the  Belides,  from  their  grandfather,  Belus ;  and 
Herodotus  (ii.  171),  following  the  tales  of  the 
Egyptians,  says,  that  they  brought  the  mysteries 
of  Demeter  Thesmophoros  from  Egypt  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  that  the  Pelaagian  women  there  learned 
the  mysteries  from  them.  [  L.  S.] 

DANAUS  (Aorodf),  a  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  a  grandson  of  Poseidon  and  Libya. 
He  was  brother  of  Aegyptus,  aud  father  of  fifty 
daughters,  and  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Danai. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1,  §  4,  &c)  According  to  the  com- 
mon story  he  was  a  native  of  Chemnis,  in  the 
ThebaTs  in  Upper  Egvpt,  and  migrated  from 
thence  into  Greece.  (Herod,  ii  91.)  Belus  bad 
given  DanaUs  Libya,  while  Aegyptus  bad  obtained 
Arabia.  Danaiis  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
sons  of  his  brother  were  plotting  against  him,  and 
fear  or  tho  advice  of  an  oracle  (  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  37),  induced  him  to  build  a  large  ship  and  to 
embark  with  his  daughters.  On  his  flight  he  first 
landed  at  Rhodes,  where  he  set  up  an  image  of 
Athena  Lindia.  According  to  the  story  in  Hero- 
dotus, a  temple  of  Athena  was  built  at  Lindus  by 
the  daughters  of  Danaiis,  and  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  654)  Tlepolemus  built  the  towns  of  Lin- 
dus, Ialysiu  and  Cameirus,  and  called  them  thus 
after  the  names  of  three  Danaides.  From  Rhodes 
DanaUs  and  his  daughters  sailed  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  landed  at  a  place  near  Lerna,  which  was  after- 
wards called  from  this  event  Apobathmi.  (Paus. 
ii.  38.  §  4.)  At  Argos  a  dispute  arose  between 
Danaiis  and  Oelanor  about  the  government,  and 
after  many  discussions  the  people  deferred  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  to  the  next  day.    At  its 

the  cattle  "an 


dawn  a  wolf  rushed  among  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  of  the  oxen.  This  occurrence  was  to  the 
Argives  an  event  which  seemed  to  announce  to 
them  in  what  manner  the  dispute  should  terminate, 
and  DanaUs  was  accordingly  made  king  of  Argos. 
Out  of  gratitude  be  now  built  a  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Lycius,  who,  as  he  believed,  had  sent  the 
wolf,  (Paus.  ii.  19.  §  3.  Comp.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv. 
377,  who  relates  a  different  story.)  DanaUs  also 
erected  two  wooden  statues  of  Zeus  and  Artemis, 
and  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hera. 
(Pan*,  ii.  19.  f  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  170.)  He  is 
farther  said  to  have  built  the  acropolis  of  Argos 
and  to  have  provided  the  place  with  water  by  dig- 
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ging  wells.  (Strab.  i  p.  23,  viii.  p.  371 ;  £■»» 
tath.  ad  Horn.  p.  461.)  The  sons  of  Aegypsst  a 
the  mean  time  had  followed  their  node  to  Atv/a  * 
they  assured  him  of  their  peaceful  aentimeLtk  sod 
sued  for  the  hands  of  his  daughter*.  Daiuus  nil 
mistrusted  them  and  remembered  the  cauv  of  his 
flight  from  his  country  ;  however  he  ga*e  thra 
his  daughters  and  distributed  them  amon^  hit  se- 
phews  by  lot.  But  all  the  brides,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hypermnestra  murdered  their  husbands  by 
the  command  of  their  father.  (DamaDBs.)  Is 
aftertimes  the  Argives  were  called  Dan&i.  \W- 
ther  DanaUs  died  a  natural  death,  or  whether  be 
was  killed  by  Lynceus,  his  tton-in-law,  is  a  p.'jr: 
on  which  the  various  traditions  are  not  a.-~rd, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Argos,  sad 
his  tomb  in  the  agora  of  Argus  was  shewn  torr  a 
late  as  the  time  of  Pansanias.  (ii.  20.  §  4  ;  Stub, 
viii.  p.  371.)  Statues  of  Danaua,  Hypenawtn 
and  Lynceus  were  seen  at  iJelphi  by  Patsariss, 
(*•  10.  §  2.)  [L  S.] 

DA'PHITAS  or  DA'PHIDAS  « 
AcL<p'thas),  a  grammarian  and  epigram umi>;  of  TV 
menus,  of  whom  Suidas  says,  that  he  wrote  i 
Homer,  accusing  him  of  falsehood  in 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  He  ns 
a  reviler  of  all  men,  and  did  not  spare  even  be 
gods.  He  put  a  trick  upon  the  Delphian  enck, 
as  he  thought,  by  inquiring  whether  he  sheaU 
find  his  bone.  The  answer  was,  that  he  si  »U 
find  it  soon.  Upon  this,  be  declared  that  be  bad 
never  had  a  horse,  much  leas  lost  one.  fla*.  tr.* 
oracle  proved  to  be  true,  for  on  his 
he  was  seised  by  Attains  the  king  of 
and  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock,  the  nacK  * 
which  was  Tmros,  korte.  (Said,  a  e.  Aafiisi. 
comp.  Cic  de  Fat.  3;  Val.  Max.  i.  8,  ext.  <  &>) 
Strabo,  in  speaking  of  Magnesia,  mentions  i  n>--^>- 
tain  over  against  it,  named  Thorax,  on  which  il 
was  said  that  Daphitas  was  crncined  far  revfinf 
the  kings  in  two  verses,  which  he  preserve*.  He 
also  mentions  the  oracle,  but,  of  course,  as  pbrrv 
upon  the  word  Mpaf,  instead  of  Taw  (xiv.  0.647). 
The  distich  preserved  by  Strabo  is  al«o  taduied 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunch,  AmaL  in.  p. 
330;  Jacobs,  ii.  p.  39.)  '  [P.S.] 

DAPHNAEA  and  DAPHNAEUS  (Aa*~- 
and  Aojpvcuos),  surnames  of  Artemis  and  AfOw" 
respectively,  derived  from  oa>rn,  a  fcaurri,  m-^rr. 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  In  the  case  of  Artrtsns  it 
is  uncertain  why  she  bore  that  surname,  and  S 
was  perhaps  merely  an  allusion  to  her  statue  bnrt 
made  of  laurel-wood  (Paus.  iii.  24.  §  6  ;  Stmh 
xvi.  p.  750  ;  Philostr.  Vk.  AfxJio*,  L  16  ;  Es- 

[L.S.] 

a<prcuoi),  a  SyTacusxn,  an* 
of  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  that  city 
after  the  death  of  Diodes.  He  was  appomtod  o 
command  the  troops  sent  by  the  Svracuj*a<w  isr- 
ther  with  their  Sicilian  and  Italian  all  tea,  Se  thr 
relief  of  Agngentum,  when  it  «n  heaieged  by  tht 
Carthaginians,  a,  <*.  4»h*.  He  at  first  def<atrd  i>- 
force  despatched  by  Himilco  to 
but  was  unable  to  avert  tho 
and  consequently  shared  in  the  unpojuismv  ck*^ 
by  that  event,  and  was  depo*e«i,  together  wsh  cbe 
other  generals,  on  the  motion  of  Dienywes.  As 
soon  as  the  Utter  had  established  bisiaeii  ra  i=- 
supreme  command,  be  summoned  an  asjrc:-'y  «: 
the  people,  and  procured  the  execs  toon  of  Ibaph 
together  with  his  late 


trap,  vi  1 1  ;  Justin,  xv.  4.) 
DAPHNAEUS 
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According  to  Aristotle,  the  great  wealth  of  Daph- 
naeas  had  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  with 
the  lower  populace.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  87,  9*2,  96; 
Arise  PoL  v.  5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DAPHNE  (Adfnt),  a  fair  maiden  who  is 
mixed  up  with  various  traditions  about  Apollo. 
According  to  Pausanias  (x.  5.  §  3)  she  was  an 
Ureas  and  an  ancient  priestess  of  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle to  which  she  had  been  appointed  by  Ge. 
IHodorus  (iv.  66)  describes  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Teiretias,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Man tiu  She  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  and  given  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  A 
third  Daphne  is  called  a  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia  by  Ge  (Pans,  viii.  20. 
§  1  ;  Tsetx.  ad  LycofJi.  6  ;  Philoatr.  Fit  Apollon. 
i.  16),  or  of  the  river-god  Peneius  in  Thessalv 
(Or.  Met.  i.  452  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  203),  or  lastly  of 
Amyclas.  (Parthen.  End.  15.)  She  was  extremely 
beautiful  and  was  loved  and  pursued  by  Apollo. 
When  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by  him, 
she  prayed  to  her  mother,  Ge,  who  opened  the  earth 
and.  received  her,  and  in  order  to  console  Apollo 
she  created  the  ever-green  laurel- tree  (Seizor),  of 
tho  boughs  of  which  Apullo  made  himself  a  wreath. 
Another  story  relates  that  Leucippus  the  son  of 
Ocnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  was  in  love  with  Daphne 
and  approached  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden 
and  thus  hunted  with  her.  But  Apollo's  jealousy 
caused  his  discovery  during  the  bath,  and  he  was 
kiiled  by  the  nymphs.  (Pans.  viii.  20.  §  2  ;  Par- 
then.  L  c.)  According  to  Ovid  (Met.  L  452,  &c) 
Itephne  in  her  flight  from  Apollo  was  metamor- 
phosed herself  into  a  laurel- tree.  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNIS  (Ao^(f),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  is 
called  a  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph  (Diod.  iv.  84), 
or  merely  the  beloved  of  Hermes.  (Aelian,  V.  H. 
x.  18.)  Ovid  (Met  iv.  275)  calls  him  an  Idaean 
shepherd;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
Ovid  connected  him  with  either  the  Phrygian  or 
the  Cretan  Ida,  since  Ida  signifies  any  woody 
mountain.  (Etyra.  Magn.  $.  v.)  His  story  runs  as 
follows:  The.  nymph,  his  mother,  exposed  him 
when  an  infant  in  a  charming  valley  in  a  laurel 
grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name  of  Daph- 
nis, and  for  which  he  is  also  ceiled  the  favourite  of 
Apollo.  (Serv.  ad  Vtrg.  Edog.  x.  26.)  He  was 
brought  up  by  nymphs  or  shepherds,  and  he  him- 
self became  a  shepherd,  avoiding  the  bustling 
crowds  of  men,  and  tending  hi*  flocks  on  mount 
Aetna  winter  and  summer.  A  Naiad  (her  name 
is  different  in  different  writers,  Kchenais,  Xenea, 
Nomia,  or  Lyce, — Parthen.  Erot.  29  ;  Schol.  ad 
Theverit.  i.  65,  vii.  73;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  viii. 
68 ;  Phylarg.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  v.  20)  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  made  him  promise  never  to  form  a 
connexion  with  any  other  maiden,  adding  the 
threat  that  he  should  become  blind  if  he  violated 
his  vow.  For  a  time  the  handsome  Daphnis  re- 
sisted all  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot  himself,  having 
>>een  made  intoxicated  by  a  princess.  The  Naiad 
accordingly  punished  him  with  blindness,  or,  as 
others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone.  Previous 
to  this  time  he  had  composed  bucolic  poetry,  and 
with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the  chase.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Stesichorus  made  the  fate  of 
Daphnis  the  theme  of  hit  bucolic  poetry,  which 
was  the  earliest  of  its  kind.  After  having  become 
blind,  he  invoked  his  father  to  help  him.  The 


god  accordingly  raised  him  up  to  heaven,  and 
caused  a  well  to  gush  forth  on  the  spot  where  this 
happened.  The  well  bore  the  name  of  Daphnis, 
and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered  an  annual  sacrifice. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  v.  20.)  Phylargyrius,  on  the 
same  passage,  states,  that  Daphnis  tried  to  console 
himself  in  his  blindness  by  songs  and  pitying  on 
the  flute,  but  that  he  did  not  live  long  after ;  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (viii.  93)  relates,  that 
Daphnis,  while  wandering  about  in  his  blindness 
fell  from  a  steep  rock.  Somewhat  different  ac- 
counts arc  contained  in  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Edotj. 
viii.  68)  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  a  Greek  orator,  of  whom  n  frag- 
ment in  a  Latin  version  is  preserved  in  Rutilius 
Lupus  (de  Fig.  Sent.  15),  and  whose  name  Pithotms 
wrongly  altered  into  Duphnidius.  No  particulars 
are  known  about  him.  (Ruhnken,  ad  RutiL  Lmp. 
p.  52,  and  Hid.  Crit.  OruL  Grace,  p.  93.)  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  an  architect  of  Miletus,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Paeon i us,  built  a  temple  to  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  of  the  Ionic  order.  ( Vitruv.  vii.  Praef. 
16.)  He  lived  later  than  Chbr8IPHRon,  since 
Paeonius  was  said  to  have  finished  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus  which  was  begun  by  Chersi- 
phron.  (Vitruv.  Lc.)  [P.  S.] 

DAPHNOPATES,  THEODO'RUS  (Qtibmpot 
Aatpyordrrii),  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  after  Christ. 
He  is  called  a  patrician  and  sometimes  magister, 
and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  primus  a  M-cre- 
(u  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  seems  to 
have  written  a  history  of  Byzantium  (Joan.  Scy- 
litxes,  Praef.;  Cedren.  Hid.  p.  2),  bat  no  distinct 
traces  of  it  are  left.  Of  his  many  theological  writ- 
ings two  only  are  printed,  via.  1.  An  oration  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  band  of  John  the  Baptist  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople,  which  took  place  in 
a.  d.  956.  The  year  after,  when  the  anniversary 
of  this  event  was  celebrated,  Theodoras  delivered 
his  oration  upon  it.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Ada  Sanctorum  under  the  29th  of 
August.  The  Greek  original,  of  which  MSS.  are 
extant  in  several  libraries,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 2.  AjtanthixmatOy  that  is,  extracts  from 
various  works  of  St  Chrysostom,  in  thirty-three 
chapters.  They  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  vol.  vii.  p.  669,  ed.  Savil- 
lius,  and  vol.  ri.  p.  663,  ed.  Ducaeus.  ( Fabric 
BibL  Grate  x.  p.  385,  &c;  Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  ii.  p. 
316,  ed.  London,  1698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNUS  (asswt),  a  physician  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  introduced  by  Atheuaeua  in  his  Deipnoso- 
phistae  (i.  p.  1)  as  a  contemporary  of  Galen  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAPYX  (Adirv{),  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the 
fietae.  When  Crassus  was  in  Thrace,  B.  c  29, 
Roles,  another  chief  of  the  Getae,  was  at  war  with 
Da  pyx,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Crassus. 
Da  pyx  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
a  stronghold,  where  be  was  tasieged.  A  Greek, 
who  was  in  the  place,  betrayed  it  to  Crassus  and 
as  soon  as  the  Getae  perceived  the  treachery,  they 
killed  one  another,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Dapyx  too  ended  his 
life  on  that  day.  (Dion  Cass.  1L  26.)      [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS  (Ad>5o>oi),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  was  the  bro- 
ther of  Jasus  Jasius,  Jason,  or  Jasion,  Action  and 
Harmonia,  and  his  native  place  in  the  various  tnir 
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ditiont  it  Arcadia,  Crete,  Troas,  or  Italy.  (Serv. 
ad  Vira.  Ae*.  iiL  167.)  Dardanus  is  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and  through  them  of 
the  Romans.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  earlier  Greek  legends  and  the  later  ones 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  be  was  married  to  Chryse,  the 
daughter  of  I'alna,  in  Arcadia,  who  bore  him  two 
sons,  Idaeus  and  Deimas.  These  sons  ruled  for  a 
time  orer  the  kingdom  of  Atlas  in  Arcadia,  but  then 
they  separated  on  account  of  a  great  flood,  and  the 
calamities  resulting  from  it.  Deimas  remained  in 
Arcadia,  while  Idaeus  emigrated  with  bis  father, 
Dardanus.  They  first  arrived  in  Samot  brace, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Dardania,  and  after 
having  established  a  colony  there,  they  went  to 
Phrygia.  Here  Dardanus  received  a  tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucrus,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of 
Dardanus.  At  his  marriage  with  Chryse,  she  had 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  palladia  and  sacra  of 
the  great  gods,  whose  worship  she  had  learned,  and 
which  worship  Dardanus  introduced  into  Samotbrace, 
though  without  making  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  gods.  Servius  (ad  Ae*.  viiL  265) 
states,  that  he  also  instituted  the  Salii  in  Samo- 
thrace.  When  he  went  to  Phrygian  he  took  the 
images  of  the  gods  with  him;  and  when,  after 
forming  the  plan  of  founding  a  town,  he  consulted 
the  oracle,  he  was  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  town  should  remain  invincible  as  long  as  the 
sacred  dowry  of  his  wife  should  be  preserved  in 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  Athena.  After 
the  death  of  Dardanus  those  palladia  (others  men- 
tion only  one  palladium)  were  carried  to  Troy  by 
his  descendants.  When  Chryse  died,  Dardanus 
married  Bateia,  the  daughter  of  Teucrus,  or  Arisbe 
of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Erich- 
thonius  and  Idaea.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  215,  &c. ;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  1,  &c^  15.  §  3;  Dionys.  i.  61, 
Ac;  Lycophr.  1302;  Eustath.  ad  IL  p.  1204; 
Conon.  Narr.  21 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Paus.  vii.  4. 
§  3,  19.  §  3 ;  Died.  iv.  49  ;  Serv.  ad  Ac*.  i.  32.) 

According  to  the  Italian  traditions,  Dardanus 
was  the  son  of  Cory  thus,  an  Etruscan  prince  of 
Corythus  (Cortona),  or  of  Zeus  by  the  wife  of 
Cory  thus.  (Serv.  ad  Ac*,  it.  10,  vii.  207.)  In  a 
battle  with  the  Aborigines,  Dardanus  lost  his  hel- 
met (k6ovi)  ;  and  although  he  was  already  beaten, 
he  led  his  troops  to  a  fresh  attack,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  helmet.  He  gained  the  victory,  and 
called  the  place  where  this  happened  Corythus. 
He  afterwards  emigrated  with  his  brother  Jasius 


from  Etruria.  Dardanus  went  to  Phrygia,  where 
be  founded  the  Dardanian  kingdom,  and  Jasius 
went  to  Samothrace,  after  they  had  previously 
divided  the  Penates  between  themselves.  (Serv. 
ad  Ae*.  iii.  15,  167,  170,  vii.  207,  210.)  There 
are  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the  name  of 
Dardanus.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  459 ;  Eustath.  ad  IL 
pp.  380,  1697;  Pans.  viii.  24.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS  (Aa>8awf).  1.  A  Stoic  philo- 
sopher and  contemporary  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon 
(about  a.  c  110),  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Stoic  school  at  Athens  together  with  Mnesarchus. 
(Cic  Acad,  iu  22;  Zumpt,  Ucber  de*  Bestand  der 
rhibt.  Sckul**  m  Athm,  p.  80.) 

2.  A  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  Assyria,  is 
mentioned  by  Philostratui  (  Vit.  Soph.  iL  4)  as  the 
teacher  of  Antiochus  of  Aegac,  according  to  which 
he  must  have  lived  in  the  second  centurj 

LL.  S.J 
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DA'RDANUS  (Adptarot),  the  fourth  i>  ic 
scent  from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  So*tnsss  L, 
and  the  father  of  Crisamis  I.,  who  h*eA  prossUy 
in  the  eleventh  century  b.  c.  (Jo.  Tsetses,  Chi. 
vii.  Hut  155,  in  Fabric.  BM.  Grate,  vol  xiL  p. 
680,  ed.  vet.)  [W.  A  G.) 

DAREIUS  or  DARl'US  (Aopsits,  Aa^, 

Ctea,  Heb.  ffVTT,  u  e,  Daryavesh),  the  nan*  rf 

vt  :  _ 

several  kings  of  Persia.  Like  sock-  name*  in 
general,  it  is  no  doubt  a  significant  title.  Hcv 
dotns  (vL  98)  says  that  it  means  4pl*i*%  ;  bat  the 
meaning  of  this  Greek  word  is  doubtful  Sosm 
take  it  to  be  a  form  fabricated  by  Herodotus  ana- 
self,  for  p«£uu  or  vpnicrfo,  from  the  root  «7  (i»\ 
meaning  the  person  who  achieves  great  thrngs ;  bat 
it  is  more  probably  derived  from  (rr-^nam). 
in  the  sense  of  the  rider.  In  modern  Perms 
Dara  or  Ikirnb  means  lord,  which  approach^*  raj 
near  to  the  form  seen  in  the  Persepobtan  :tsmp- 
tion,  Dartush  or  Darynsh  (where  the  th  is  as 
doubt  an  adjective  termination),  as  well  x»  to  tie 
Hebrew  form.  Precisely  the  same  result  is  ob- 
tained from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (x-vL  p.  785),  was 
mentions,  among  the  changes  which  names  ix-vr 
in  passing  from  one  language  to  another,  that 
Aapfujj  is  a  corruption  of  Aap««Jiars,  or,  as  ; 
sins  has  corrected  it,  of  Captains,,  that  is  L 
This  view  also  explains  the  form  AaptieOot  used 
by  Ctesias.  The  introduction  of  the  y 
the  r  in  these  forms  is  explained  by 
Some  writers  have  fancied  that  Herodotns,  ia  say- 
ing that  Aapiioi  means  ip£*lm,  and  that  Ei^Vf 
means  Apjlat,  was  influenced  in  the  choke  of  oil 
words  by  their  resemblance  to  the  nam**  ;  sad 
they  add,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
simple  fact,  which  contradicts 
the  order  of  correspondence  must  be  inverted. 
(Bahr,  A**ot.  ad  toe.)  The  matter  ia  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Grotefend'*  Beilu$«  zu  Hterem's 
(Asiatic  lictearchesi  voL  ii.  Append.  iL) 

1.  Darkivs  U  the  eldeat  son  of  H] 
(Gustasp),  was  one  of  the 
destroyed  the  usurper  Smxrdir,  after  whose  di-at£ 
Dareius  obtained  the  throne.  He  vm  a  member 
of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achaemenidae  (Her-»i 
L  209),  in  a  branch  collateral  to  that  of  Cyras. 
The  meaning  of  the  genealogy  given  by 
(Herod,  vii.  11)  seems  to  be  this  ; 


Cambysea. 
Cyrus. 


Cambysea.  Smerdis. 


When  Cyrus  undertook  his  expedition  ajxlan  uv 
Massagetae,  Dareius,  who  was  then  about  ttnam 
years  old,  was  left  in  Persis,  of  which  country  ass 
father  Hystaspes  was  satrap.  The  eight  aivr  ih» 
passage  of  the  Araxea,  Cyrus  dreamt  that  hi  ssrw 
Dareius  with  wings  on  his  shnnidera,  the  ss» 

the  other 
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Inferring  that  Dareius  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
isainst  him,  Cyrus  sent  back  Hvstaspesinto  Penis 
to  watch  his  son.  (Herod,  i.  209,210.)  Dareius 
attended  Cam  by  sen  to  Egypt  as  one  of  his  body- 
guard. (Herod*.  iiL  139 ;  Svloson.)  After  the 
detection  of  the  imposture  of  the  M apian,  Dareius 
went  to  Susa  just  at  the  time  when  the  conspiracy 
sjrainst  the  usurper  was  formed,  and  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  six  other  conspirators,  who,  by  his 
advice,  resolved  to  act  without  delay.  [Smerdir.] 
The  discussions  among  the  Persian  chiefs,  which 
endued  upon  the  death  of  the  Magian,  ended  in 
(numr  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
which  »as  advocated  by  Dareius,  and  Dareius 
himself  was  chosen  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  conspirators,  and 
which  Dareius,  with  the  aid  of  his  groom  Oebares, 
contrived  to  obtain  for  himself,  a  c  52 1 .  This  ac- 
count,  instead  of  being  a  fiction,  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  religion. 
(Heerea's  Anatie  Rueareket,  ii.  p.  350 ;  comp. 
Tac-  (Jem.  10.) 

The  usurpation  of  Smerdis  teems  to  hare  been 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes  to  regain 
their  supremacy.  The  conspirators  against  him 
were  noble  Persians  and  in  all  probability  the 
chiefs  of  Persian  tribes.  Their  discussion  about 
the  font  of  government  to  be  adopted  is  evidently 
related  by  Herodotus  according  to  Greek  rather 
than  Oriental  notions.  The  proposition  to  share 
the  supreme  power  amonp  themselves  seems  to  be 
what  Herodotus  means  by  an  aristocracy,  and  this 
scheme  may  be  traced  in  the  privileges  for  which 
the  conspirators  afterwards  stipulated  with  Dareius, 
hut  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  sense  a 
democracy  could  have  been  proposed.  At  all 
events,  the  accession  of  Dareius  confirmed  both  the 
supremacy  of  the  Persians,  and  the  monarchical 
form  of  government.  The  other  conspirators  stipu- 
lated for  free  admission  to  the  king  at  all  times, 
with  one  exception,  and  for  the  selection  of  his 
wives  from  their  families.  A  dispute  soon  arose 
respecting  tbe  exercise  of  the  former  privilege  be- 
tween the  roval  servants  and  Intaphernes,  one  of 
the  seven ;  and  Dareius,  thinking,  from  tbe  con- 
duct of  Intapbernes,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  himself,  put  him  to  death  with  all 
his  male  relations  except  two.  (Herod.  iiL  118, 
119.)  He  henceforth  enjoyed  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  his  throne;  but  we  find  the  seven  em- 
ployed in  distant  governments  and  expeditions. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Dareius  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  tbe  Persian  empire  was  effected,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  ever  was ;  for  in  truth  it  never  possessed 
a  sure  principle  of  cohesion.   Cyrus  and  Camby&cs 
had  been  engaged  in  continual  wars,  and  their 
conquests  bad  added  to  tbe  Persian  empire  the 
whole  of  Asia  (up  to  India  and  Scythia),  except 
Arabia.    (Herod.  iiL  88.)    After  strengthening 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  royal  house,  from 
which  he  took  three  wives,  namely,  tbe  two  daugh- 
ters of  Cyrus,  Atoasa  and  Artystone,  and  Parmys, 
tbe  daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdis,  and  with  the 
chief  of  the  seven,  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phae- 
dime  he  married,  and  after  ertctinp  a  monument 
to  celebrate  his  acquisition  of  the  kingdom,  he  be- 
gan to  set  in  order  tbe  affairs  of  his  vast  empire, 
whieh  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies,  assigning 
to  each  its  amount  of  tribute.    Persia  proper  was 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  except  those  which  it  had 
formerly  been  used  to  pay.    From  the  attention 


which  he  paid  to  his  revenues,  and  from  his  love  of 
money,  Dareius  was  called  by  the  Persians  JrtfrijAof. 
(iiL  89,  117.)  A  detailed  account  of  his  satrapies 
and  revenues  is  given  by  Herodotus.  (iiL  90,  dec) 
His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Susa,  which  he 
greatly  improved.  (Aelian,  N.A.  L59 ;  Plin.7/.  N. 
vL27.  s.31.) 

The  seven  months  of  the  reign  of  Smerdis  had 
produced  much  confusion  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  His  remission  of  all  taxes  for  three  years, 
if  it  be  true,  must  have  caused  Dareius  some 
trouble  in  reiniposing  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  tbe  governors  of  the  provinces  would  seise  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  sort  of  independence.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  conduct  of  Oroetas,  tbe 
governor  of  Sard  is,  who,  in  addition  to  his  cruel 
and  treacherous  murder  of  Polycrates  and  other 
acts  of  tyranny,  put  to  death  a  noble  Persian, 
Mitrobates,  the  governor  of  Dascylium  in  Bithynia, 
with  his  son,  and  killed  a  royal  messenger  whom 
Dareius  sent  to  rebuke  him.  Dareius  was  pre- 
vented from  marching  against  Oroetas  in  person, 
on  account  of  bis  recent  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  power  of  the  offender;  but  one  of  his 
courtiers,  named  Bagaeus,  effected  the  death  of 
Oroetas  by  paining  over  his  body-guard  of  1000 
Persians.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Greek 
physician  Democedes  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dareius, 
and  cured  him  of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  was  estab- 
lished at  his  court — a  most  important  event  in  tbe 
history  of  the  world,  for  Democedes  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Atossa  to  persuade  Dareius  to  attack 
Greece.  [Dsmockdsh.]  Dareius  sent  him,  with 
fifteen  noble  Persians,  to  examine  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  of  which  they  made  a  sort  of  map.  De- 
mocedes escaped  from  his  companions,  who,  after 
a  great  varietv  of  adventures,  got  back  safe  to 
Dareius.   (Herod.  iiL  135— 138.) 

The  great  struggle  between  the  despotism  of 
Asia  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  was  now  be- 
ginning. The  successive  rulers  of  Western  Asia 
had  long  desired  to  extend  their  dominion  across 
the  Aegean  into  Greece;  but  both  Croesus  and 
Cyrus  had  been  prevented  from  making  the  at- 
tempt, tbe  former  by  the  growth  of  the  Persian 
power,  the  latter  by  his  wars  in  Central  Asia. 
Dareius,  who  already,  as  seen  in  the  dream  of 
Cyrus,  overshadowed  Asia  with  one  wing,  now 
began  to  spread  the  other  over  Europe.  He 
attacked  Samoa  under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
Svloson,  but  his  further  designs  in  that  quarter 
were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians 
who  had  profited  by  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Cambyses  to  make  every 
preparation  for  rebellion.  After  a  siege  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of 
Zopyrcs,  and  was  severely  punished  for  it*  revolt, 
probably  about  b.  c  516. 

The  reduction  of  Babylon  was  soon  followed  by 
Dareius's  invasion  of  Scythia  (about  n.c  513,  or 
508  according  to  Wesseling  and  Clinton).  The 
cause  of  this  expedition  is  very  obscure.  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  1,83)  attributes  it  to  the  desire  of  Dareius 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Scythians  for  their  inva- 
sion of  Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxarm, — for  too 
remote  a  cause,  though  very  probably  used  as  a 
pretext.  Ctesias  says,  that  on  tbe  occasion  of  a 
predatory  incursion  into  Scythia  by  the  satrap  of 
Cappadoeia,  the  Scythian  king  had  sent  a  letter  of 
de  nance  to  Dareius,  and  that  this  provoked  him  to 
the  war.    The  only  rational  motives  which  can 
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now  be  assigned  are  the  desire  of  curbing  tribes 
which  had  been,  and  might  be  again,  dangerous  to 
the  empire,  especially  during  the  projected  invasion 
of  Greece ;  and  perhaps  too  of  laying  open  the  way 
to  Greece  by  the  conquest  of  Thrace.  The  detail's 
of  the  expedition  also  are  difficult  to  trace.  Da- 
reius  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosporus  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  the  work  of  Mandroclir,  a  Saniian  en- 
gineer, and  commemorated  bis  passage  by  setting 
up  two  pillars,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
composing  his  army  were  recorded  in  Greek  and 
Assyrian  letters.  Thence  be  marched  through 
Thrace  to  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
a  bridge  of  boats  already  formed  by  his  fleet,  which 
had  been  sent  round  in  the  mean  time  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  This  bridge  he  would  have  broken 
up  after  the  parage  of  his  army ;  but  by  the  ad* 
vice  of  Coes,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Myti- 
Jcne,  he  left  it  guarded  by  the  Greeks,  many  of 
whom  served  in  his  fleet,  under  their  tyrants,  with 
orders  to  break  it  up  if  he  did  not  return  within 
sixty  days.  The  sixty  days  elapsed,  and  Milti- 
adbs,  the  tyrant  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  his  fellow  officers  to  take 
Darcius  at  his  word,  and  thus  to  cut  off  his  retreat; 
but  Hum  a  bus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pointed  out 
the  pmlKibility  that,  if  so  serious  a  blow  were  inflicted 
on  the  Persian  power,  they,  the  tyrants,  who  were 
protected  by  Persia,  must  fall.  The  bridge  was 
therefore  preserved,  but  a  feint  waa  made  of  de- 
stroying it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythian  &,  who 
were  thus  rendered  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
Dareius.  The  king  was  now  in  full  retreat,  his 
expedition  having  entirely  failed,  through  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  the  Scythians  to  an  engage- 
ment.   If  wc  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  be  had 

retrated  far  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  yet 
had  not  been  much  distressed  for  provisions; 
and  he  recrossed  the  Danube  with  so  large  an 
army,  that  he  detached  a  force  of  eighty  thousand 
-  men  for  the  conquest  of  Thrace,  under  Megabazus, 
who  subdued  that  country  and  Paeonia,  and  re- 
ceived the  symbols  of  submission,  earth  and  water, 
from  Amyntas,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Dareius 
re-entered  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  which  he  cross- 
ed at  Sestos,  and  staid  for  some  time  at  Sard  is 
whence  he  sent  Otanes  to  reduce  those  maritime 
cities  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aegean,  Hellespont, 
and  Bosporus,  which  still  remained  independent. 
The  most  important  conquest  of  Otanes,  were  By- 
zantium, Chalcedon,  and  the  islands  of  Imbrus  and 
Lemnoa.  [Otanes.]  Dareius  himself  then  re- 
turned to  Susa,  leaving  Artaphernes  governor  of 
Sardis, 

These  operations  were  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
profound  peace  (about  &  c  505—601).  The 
events  which  interrupted  it,  though  insignificant 
in  themselves,  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Athenians  first,  and  then  the  other  Greeks, 
repulsed  the  whole  power  of  Persia.  These 
events  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
biographies  of  other  men.  [Abistagobas  ;  Hia- 
tiabum;  Hippias  ;  Mardonics  ;  Miltiadrs; 
Artaphkrnss,  dec  ;  Thirl  wall's  HuL  of  Greece, 
ii.  c.  U.)  It  is  a  debated  question  whether  Da- 
reius was  accidentally  involved  in  his  war  with 
Greece  by  the  course  of  events,  or  whether  he  sim- 
ply took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
a  long  cherished  design.  Herodotus  took  the  Ut- 
ter view,  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  fully  by  the 
invasion  of  Scythia,  the  reduction  of  Thrace,  and 
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some  minor  circumstance*.  The  period  of  ssx* 
which  preceded  the  war  was,  no  donbft,  issfh  a 
matter  of  necessity,  after  the  wars  of  the  sirt> 
part  of  the  reign,  and  especially  after  the  Scyv-se 
disaster.  Even  Thirl  wall,  who  takes  the'stta 
view  (p.  191),  attributes  elsewhere  an  s^nsst* 
polity  to  Dareius  (p.  199).    So  great,  horrm. 


states  of  Greece,  that  the  force  sent  to  sabot*  Dn. 
was  quite  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  ±i 
army  which  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Scythe, 
The  battle  of  Marathon  convinced  him  of  hi*  «rw. 
but  still  left  him  the  idea  that  Greece  not  b- 
easily  crushed  by  a  greater  armumeat  He  then- 
fore  called  out  the  whole  force  of  his  empire;  ket, 
after  three  years  of  preparation,  his  ateeat*>a 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt,  aad  the  dis- 
pute between  his  sons  for  the  bucoeasjon  [Aau- 
bignbs;  Xbbxss]  ;  and  the  decision  of  tins  dis- 
pute was  very  soon  followed  by  his  death,  a  c 
485,  after  a  reign  of  36  year*,  according  w  Ho> 
dotus  (conip.  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  ii.  p.  313X  <*  *U 
according  to  Ctesiaa. 

There  are  two  other  events  in  the  rrign  of  Da- 
reius which  deserve  notice :  namely,  the  erpedj:*;. 
against  Libya,  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  esprtt- 
tion  (Herod,  iv.  145—205),  and  the  verse*  ^ 
Scylax  of  Caryanda  down  the  Indus,  which  ltd  u 
the  discovery  and  subjugation  of  certaia  I  Dear 
tribe*,  whose  position  is  uncertain  (iv.  44  ^  Lto- 
dorus  (i.  33,  58,  95)  mentions  some  particular!  d 
his  relations  to  Egypt,  from  which  it  appear*,  that 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  public  work*  mi 
legislative  reforms  in  that  as  well  as  iu  lite  rtfitf 
parts  of  his  empire. 

The  children  of  Dareius  were,  by  the  daepxv 
of  Gobryas,  whom  he  had  married  before  he  cent 
to  the  throne,  Artabasanes  and  two  others;  by 
Atossa,  Xerxes,  Hystaspe*,  Acbaemene*.  aj,d  Mv 
sistes ;  by  Artystone,  Ajsaines  and  Gobryas;  ay 
Parmys,  Ariomardas;  and  by  Phrata^uiu,  tat 
daughter  of  his  brother  Artants,  At>rocorae  aj.-i 
Hypcranthe.  Diodorus  mentions  a  dauciu-c. 
Mandane.  The  inscriptions  at  Perseposxs  in  which 
his  name  appears  are  fully  describes!  by  (rrpt.- 
fend  (Bciltufc)  and  Hbckh.  ( \'H.  Asset  el  /V*. 
Momum.)  Hbckh  shews  that  the  sepulchre  wbvh 
Dareius  caused  to  be  constructed  for  hnasrlf  u 
one  of  those  in  the  hill  called  /im  Jir*r,l.  ( \\,  n>: 
iii.  70 — 160,  iv. — vL,  viL  1—4;  Ctee.  Pm.  14— 
19,  ed.  Lion ;  Diod.  ii.  5,  x.  17,  xL  2,  57.  74; 
Justin,  i.  10,  ii  3,  5,  9,  10,  viL  3.  For  has  rela- 
tions to  the  Jews,  see  Ezra,  iv.  5,  v.  1 ;  Hagg,  l  1: 
ii.  1;  Zech.  L  1 ;  Joseph.  Ami-  xi.  3.  $  1.) 

2.  Dakbicb  II.,  was  named  Ochus)  (  ^jroa)  be- 
fore his  accession,  and  was  then 
{S66os\  from  his  being  one  of  the  sevrnter 
tard  sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  IxmgiinanuA,  *b< 
him  satrap  of  Hyrcania,  and  gave  him  in 
his  sister  Pary satis,  the  daughter  of  Xerxes  L 
When  SooniANua,  another  bastard  son  of  Arta- 
xerxes, had  murdered  the  king,  Xerxes  II-,  at 
called  Ochus  to  his  court,  Ochus  i»*<  to  a 
but  delayed  till  he  had  collected  a  Urge  amy.  anl 
then  he  declared  war  against  ?>ogd lanux. 
rius,  the  commander  of  the  royal  cavalry,  J 
the  satrap  of  Egypt,  and  Artoxares,  the 
Armenia,  deserted  to  htm,  and  placed  the 
upon  his  head,  according  to  Ctesios, 
will,  b.  c  424—423.  Sogdianus  gate 
to  Ochus,  and  was  put  to 
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assumed  the  nam*  of  Dareius.  He  was  completely 
ander  the  power  of  three  eunuch*,  Artoxares, 
Artiharxane*,  and  Athoiis,  and  of  his  wife,  Pary- 
natis,  by  whom,  before  his  accession,  he  had  two 
children,  a  daughter  Amistris,  and  a  son  Ar*aces, 
who  succeeded  him  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxet  (II. 
M nemon).  After  hit  accession.  Pan-satis  bore 
him  a  son,  Cyras  [Cyrus  the  Yuunokr],  and  a 
daughter.  Artosta.  He  had  other  children,  all  of 
whom  died  early,  except  his  fourth  son,  Oxendras. 
(Ctes.  49,  ed.  Lion.)  Plutarch,  quoting  Ctesias 
for  his  authority,  calls  the  four  tons  of  Dareius 
and  Par vvitis,  Anicas  (afterwards  Artaxerxes), 
Cyrus,  Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.  {Artax.  I.) 
The  weakness  of  Dareius's  government  was 
by  repeated  insurrections.  First  his 
Arsites  revolted,  with  Artyphius,  the  son 
of  Megabyzus.  Their  Greek  mercenaries  in  whom 
their  strengh  consisted,  were  bought  off  by  the 
royal  general  Artasyras,  and  they  themselves  were 
taken  prisoners  by  treachery,  and,  at  the  mstiga- 
tton  of  Parysatis,  they  were  put  to  death  by  fire. 
The  rebellion  of  Pisuthnes  had  precisely  a  similar 
result,  (a.  c.  414.)  [TmraphrrnkaJ  A  plot  of 
Artoxares,  the  chief  eunuch,  was  crushed  in  the 
bud  ;  but  a  more  formidable  and  lasting  danger 
soon  shewed  itself  in  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  under 
Amyrtaeus,  who  in  B.C.  414  expelled  the  Persians 
from  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  six  years,  and  at 
-*  hose  death  (b.  C  408)  Dareius  was  obliged  to 
recognise  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  successor ;  for  at 
the  same  time  tbe  Medea  revolted :  they  were, 
however,  soon  subdued.  Dareius  died  in  the  year 
405—404  B.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Artaxerxes  II.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
differently  stated  :  it  was  really  19  years.  Rea- 
lm relations  to  Greece,  see  Cyrus,  Lv- 
saphxrnk*.  (Ctes.  Pen.  44—56  ; 
DM  xii.  71,  xiii.  86,  70,  108 ;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  2. 
§  19,  il  1.  §  8,  Anab.  L  1.  §  1  ;  Nehem.  xii  2*2.) 

3.  Darrius  IIL,  named  Codomannus  before 
his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Arsames,  the  son  of 
(>»tanes,  a  brother  of  Artaxerxes  II.  His  mother 
Sisygambi*  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes.  In 
a  war  against  the  Cadusii  he  killed  a  powerful 
warrior  in  single  combat,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
king,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  with  the  satrapy  of  Ar- 
menia. He  wa«  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bsgous, 
after  the  murder  of  Arses  (a.  c  386),  in  which 
wine  accused  him  of  a  share ;  but  this  accusation 
is  inconsistent  with  the  universal  testimony  borne 
to  the  mildness  and  excellence  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  by  his 
t*er*onal  beauty.  He  rid  himself  of  Bagoas,  whom 
be  punished  for  all  his  crimes  by  compelling  him 
to  drink  poison.  Codoinannus  had  not,  however, 
the  qualities  nor  tbe  power  to  oppose  the  impetu- 
ous career  of  the  Macedonian  king.  [Alrxanorr 
III.]  The  Persian  empire  ended  with  his  death, 
in  b.  c  380.  (Died.  xvii.  5, 8tc;  Justin,  x.  3,  and 
the  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander.)  [P.  S-] 
DAREIUS  (Aa^wj),  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes 
I-,  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  to 
whom  Artabanus  and  Sr  a  mitres  accused  him  of 
tbe  murder  of  Xerxes,  which  they  had  themselves 
enmmitted.  (a.  a  465.)  The  story  is  told,  with 
unimportant  variations,  by  the  following 
(Ctes.  Peru  29,  ed.  Lion ;  Diod.  xi.  69  ; 
iii.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DAREIUS  (Aapt«or),  the  eldest  son  of  Arta- 
xerxes  11.  Mneinon,  was  designated  as  succes- 
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sor  to  the  crown,  and  permitted  to  wear  the  up- 
right tiara,  by  his  father,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  respecting  the  suc- 
cession which  had  arisen  between  Dareius  and  his 
younger  brother  Ochus.  Dareius  was  then  fifty 
years  old.  It  was  customary  on  such  occasions 
for  the  king  to  make  his  successor-elect  a  present 
of  anything  he  chose  to  ask.  Dareius  asked  for 
Aspasia,  a  favourite  concubine  of  his  father's. 
Artaxerxes  left  the  matter  to  the  lady's  choice, 
and  she  preferred  Dareius,  at  which  the  king  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  broke  the  solemn  promise,  and 
devoted  Aspasia  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The 
resentment  of  Dareius  against  his  father,  and  his 
jealousy  of  his  brother  were  inflamed  by  Tiribazus, 
who  had  received  a  somewhat  similar  injury  from 
Artaxerxes ;  and  the  prince  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  several  of  his  bastard  brothers,  against  his 
father's  life,  which  was  detected,  and  Dareius  was 
put  to  death.  (Plut.  Artax.  26—29;  Justin,  x. 
1,  2.)  [P.  S.] 

DARES  (Aapqf),  was,  according  to  the  Iliad  (v. 
9),a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  an  Iliad  or  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  which  was  believed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  fact  to  be  the 
work  of  Dares,  the  priest  of  Hephaestus.  (Ptolem. 
Hephaest.  1  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  521.) 
Both  these  writers  state,  on  the  authority  of  Anti- 
pater  of  Acanthus,  that  Dares  advised  Hector  not 
to  kill  Patroclus,  and  Eustathius  adds,  that  Dares, 
after  deserting  to  the  Greeks,  was  killed  by  Odys- 
seus, which  event  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  since  Dares  could  not  otherwise  have 
written  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  tbe  city. 
In  the  time  of  Aelian  (  V.  H.  xi.  2  ;  comp.  Isidor. 
Or*?,  L  41)  the  Iliad  of  Dares,  which  he  calls 
ipvyia  'lAirfr,  was  still  known  to  exist;  he  too 
mentions  the  belief  that  it  was  more  ancient  than 
Homer,  and  Isidores  states  that  it  was  written  on 
palm-leaves.  But  no  part  or  fragment  of  this  an- 
cient Iliad  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
question.  It  is,  however,  of  some  interest  to  us, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  destruction  ot 
Troy,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
pretends  to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ancient 
work  of  Dares.  It  bears  the  title  41  Daretis  Phry- 
gii  de  Excidio  Trojae  Historia,"  It  is  written  in 
prose,  consists  of  44  chapters,  and  is  preceded  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Corn.  Nepos 
to  Sallustius  Crispus.  The  writer  states,  that 
during  his  residence  at  Athens  he  there  met  with 
a  MS.  of  the  ancient  Iliad  of  Dares,  written  by 
the  author  himself,  and  that  on  perusing  it,  he 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  forthwith  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin.  This  letter,  however,  is  a 
manifest  forgery.  No  ancient  writer  mentions 
such  a  work  of  Corn.  Nepos,  and  the  language  of 
the  treatise  is  full  of  barbarisms,  such  as  no  person 
of  education  at  tbe  time  of  Nepos  could  have  been 
guilty  of.  The  name  of  Corn.  Nepos  does  not 
occur  in  connexion  with  this  alleged  translation 
previous  to  the  1 4th  century.  These  circumstances 
have  led  some  critics  to  believe,  that  the  Latin 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Dares  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Latin  epic  of  Josephus  Iscanus  (Joseph  ot 
Exeter,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century),  and  there 
are  indeed  several  expressions  in  the  two  works 
which  would  seem  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  the 
author  of  the  one  borrowed  from  the  other;  but 
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the  difference*  and  discrepancies  in  the  statement* 
of  the  two  works  ore  so  great,  that  they  alone 
are  sufficient  to  OTerthrow  the  hypothesis.  Dede- 
rich,  the  last  editor,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
author  of  our  work  was  a  real  Roman  of  the  5th, 
6th,  or  7th  century.  The  work  itself  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  person  of  little  education  and 
of  bad  taste  :  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
extracts  made  from  several  writers,  and  put  toge- 
ther without  any  judgment ;  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  work  that  is  striking  or  novel  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  was  very  popu- 
lar in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  like  everything 
else  referring  to  the  war  of  Troy.  Hence  several 
editions  and  translations  were  made  of  it.  It  was 
then  and  is  still  usually  printed  together  with  the 
work  of  Dictys  Cretensis.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared at  Cologne,  in  1470;  the  first  in  which 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  text,  is  that  of  J. 
Mercerus.  (Paris,  1618,  and  Amsterdam,  1631, 
12mo.)  The  subsequent  editions  give  the  text  of 
Mercerus,  such  as  those  of  Anne  Dacier  (Paris, 
1680,  and  Amsterdam,  1702,  4 to.),  U.  Obrecht 
(Strassb.  1691,  8vo.),  and  others.  The  best  and 
most  recent  edition  is  that  of  A.  Dederich  (Bonn, 
1 837,  8vo.),  who  has  appended  it  to  his  edition  of 
Dictys,  and  premised  an  interesting  dissertation 
upon  Dares  and  the  work  bearing  his  name.  [L.S.] 

DA'SIUS.  1.  Of  Brundusium,  was  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Clastidium  in  n.  c.  218,  and 
being  bribed  by  Hannibal,  he  surrendered  the  place 
to  him,  whereby  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia,  obtained  plentiful  stores  of 
provisions.  (Liv.  xxL  48.) 

2.  Of  Salapia.  He  and  Blattius  were  the 
leading  men  at  Salapia,  and  he  favoured  Han- 
nibal, while  Blattius  advocated  the  interests  of 
Rome,  at  least  as  much  as  he  could  do  in  secret 
But  as  Blattius  could  effect  nothing  without  Da- 
sius, he  at  length  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
espouse  the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  Dasius,  un- 
willing to  support  his  rival,  informed  Hannibal  of 
the  schemes  of  Blattius.  Both  were  then  sum- 
moned by  HannibaL  Blattius,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Carthaginian  general,  accused  Dasius  of 
treachery ;  and  Hannibal,  who  had  not  much  con- 
fidence in  either  of  them,  dismissed  them  both. 
However,  Blattius  carried  out  his  design,  and  Sa- 
lapia with  its  Punic  garrison  was  surrendered  to 
the  Romans.  Dasius  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
which  ensued.  This  happened  in  a  c.  210.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  38 ;  Appian,  An*ib.  45,  dec)        [L.  &] 

DA'SIUS,  ALTl'NIUS,  of  Arpi.  When  P. 
Sempronius  and  Q.  Fabius,  in  b.  c.  213,  had  taken 
up  their  positions  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  against 
Hannibal,  Dasius  went  at  night  time  into  the  camp 
of  Fabius,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  Arpi  into  his 
hands,  if  the  consul  would  give  him  an  appropriate 
reward.  Fabius  consulted  with  his  other  officers, 
and,  as  Dasius  had  on  a  former  occasion  betrayed 
the  Romans,  as  he  now  proposed  to  betray  Hanni- 
bal, it  was  resolved  that  for  the  present  be  should 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  absence  had  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  Arpi,  and  a  report  of  his  treachery 
reached  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  traitor,  and  also  to  order  his  mother 
and  her  children  to  be  buried  alive.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
46,\  [L.  S.] 

DAT  AMES  (AaTd>,f),  a  Carian  by  birth,  the 
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son  of  Cam  it  saxes  by  a  Scythian  mother.  His 
father  being  satrap  of  Cilicia  under  Aruxcrm 
II.  (Mnemon),  and  high   in  the  favors  ot  mi 
monarch,  Datames  became  one  of  the  king's  body- 
guard ;  and  having  in  this  capacity  distrngsnhes 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  Cftdn«n,  w*>  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  his  father  (who  had  fallen  a 
that  war)  in  the  government  of  his  proriao. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  both  by  hi*  nnuiirr 
abilities  and  his  teal  in  the  service  of  the  \ans . 
and  reduced  to  subjection  two  satrap*  who  aw 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes,   Thyua,  gomuw  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  Aspis  of  Cataonia.    He  was  is 
consequence  entrusted  by  the  Persian  king  wok 
the  chief  command  of  a  force  designed  for  tie  re- 
covery of  Egypt;   but  the  machinations  c£  kis 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  risks  n 
which  he  was  in  consequence  exposed,  ladowvi 
him  to  change  his  plan,  and  throw  off  his  i 
to  the  king.    He  withdrew  with 
his  command  into  Cappadocia,  and  made  coring 
cause  with  the  other  satrap*  who  had  reraised 
from  Persia.    Artahazns,  one  of  the  generals  tsst 
remained  faithful  to  the  king,  advanced  against 
him  from  Pisidia,  but  was  entirely  defeated.  The 
great  reputation  that  DaUmes  had  acquired  se- 
duced Artaxerxes  to  direct  his  "*T»v»tt  exertwr-i  t- 
effect  his  subjection,  but  Autophradates,  who  ess 
sent  against  him  with  a  large  army,  was  ohuged  is 
retreat    with    heavy   loss.      Datamea,  b>>*v*<i. 
though  constantly  victorious  against  open  f*». 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  treachery,  and.  sfcr 
evading  numerous   plots  that  had   been  £>~crc*c 
against  his  life,  was  assassinated  at  a  confcrescr 
by  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Ariobarzane*,  whs  bad 
gained  his  confidence  by  assuming  the  appemare 
of  hostility  to  the  king.    (Corn.  Nep.  ltau»a , 
Diod.  xv.  91;  Polyaen.  vii.  21,  29.  $  1.) 

Datames  appears  to  have  obtained  the  aijhe* 
reputation  in  his  day  for  courage  and  ability  m 
war,  which  caused  his  fame  to  extend  even  a&^ 
the  Greeks,  though  he  did  not  come  into  perv^B; 
collision  with  them.  Cornelius  Nepos  (to  %iw« 
biographical  sketch  we  owe  the  only  ctmnrct<M 
narrative  of  his  life)  call*  him  the  bravest  sad 
most  able  of  all  barbarian  generals,  except  Ha&f<- 
car  and  Hannibal;  but  there  is  much  cooJaawa  a 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us,  and  it  is  dif  cl; 
to  assign  the  anecdotes  of  him  recordt-d  by  Polyse- 
nus  to  their  proper  place  in  his  history.  Tie 


chronology  of  the  events  related  by  Nepo*  i*  s^v 
very  obscure;  but  according  to 
Diodorus  it  would  appear  that 
died  before  Artaxerxes,  probably  n.  c  362.  Csa- 
ton  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  much  -nspr 
interval  elapsed  between  his  revolt  and  his  deati 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  iii.  p.  422,  net.)    [EL  H.  B-i 
D AT APH ERNES  (oaro^«>in|t£  n  Penax  ■ 
the  confidence  of  Be&&u&,  and  one  of  th»-w  *i 
betrayed  him  to  Alexander,  a.  c.  329.    He  jnaei 
Spitamenea,  satrap  of  Sogdiaua,  in  his  revoB, , 
when  their  cause  became  desperate, 
among  the  Dahae,  who,  on  hearing  of  the 
Spitamenes  delivered  him  up  in  chain*  to  Aieix^ 
der.   (Arr.  Anab.  iii.  29,  30,  iv.  1.  Ac ;  Dt*l 
xviL  83;  Cure  vii.  5,  6,  Ac,  viii.  3;  Frctnsh.  * 
toe.)  (E.  E>] 

DATIS  (Aant),  a  Mode,  who,  together  wni 
Artaphernes,  had  the  command  at*  the  ftna  wfaci 
were  sent  by  Dareius  Uysta&pis  a^i^a  Eitcrt 
and  Athens,  and  which  ' 
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Marathon  in  &  &  490.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  &&) 
[Artaphkrnx8,  No.  2.]  When  the  armament 
was  on  its  way  to  Greece  through  the  Aegean  sea, 
the  Delians  fled  in  alarm  from  their  island  to 
Tenoi ;  but  Datis  re-assured  them,  professing  that 
his  own  feeling*,  as  well  aa  the  commands  of  the 
king,  won  Id  lead  him  to  spare  and  respect  the 
of  "the  two  goda."  The  obvious  expla- 
of  this  conduct,  aa  arising  from  a  notion  of 
the  correspondence  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  with 
the  son  and  moon,  is  rejected  by  M  tiller  in  favour 
of  a  sir  leu  probable  hypothesis.  (Herod,  vi.  97 ; 
M  alter,  Dor  ii.  5.  §  6,  6.  §  10;  Thirl  wall's  Greece, 
roL  ii.  p.  231 ;  Spanbetm,  ad  Callim.  Hymn,  in  DeL 
255.)  The  religions  reverence  of  Datis  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  anecdote  of  his  restoring  the 
of  Apollo  which  some  Phoenicians  in  his 
naa  stolen  trom  JJeuum  in  ivoeotia.  ^lieroa. 
▼i.  118  ;  Pans.  x.  28  ;  Suid.  a.  ft.  Aaris.)  His 
two  sons,  Armamithres  and  Tithaeua,  commanded 
the  cavalry  of  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece.  (Herod.  viL  88.)  He  admired  the  Greek 
Language,  and  tried  hard  to  speak  it ;  failing  in 
which,  he  thereby  at  any  rate  unwittingly  enriched 
it  with  a  new  word — Aarurpdr.  (Suid.  /.  c; 
Arist.  Pat,  289 ;  Schol.  ad  toe.)  [E.  E.] 

DATIS  (Aot«)  is  mentioned  by  the  Ravenna 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ran.  86)  as  one  of  the 
four  sons  of  Carcinua  the  elder  [see  p.  612], 
though  other  authorities  speak  only  of  three.  That 
there  were  four  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  the 
comic  poet  Pherecrates.  (A p.  SchoL  ad  AritL  Veep. 
1 509.)  By  the  Scholiast  on  the  Peace  (289),  Datis 
i*  again  mentioned  as  a  tragic  poet,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  the  Wampt  (1602)  tells  us  that  only  one,  vis. 
Xenocles  was  a  poet,  while  the  other  three  were 
choral  dancers.  From  these  considerations, Meincke 
has  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  Datis 
was  only  a  nickname  for  Xenocles,  expreaaive  of 
imputed  barbarism  of  style,  SartffuAs.  (Meincke, 
Hid.  CriL  Com.  Graec  p.  513,  Ac.,  where  in  p. 
515,  Philoctea  occurs  twice  erroneously  for  Xeno- 
ck-a.)  [E.  E.] 

DA  UN  US  (Aovror  or  Aovrws).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycaon  in  Arcadia,  and  brother  of  lapyx  and 
Peoeetius.  These  three  brothers,  in  conjunction 
with  lUyrians  and  Me&sapians,  tended  on  the 
eajttern  const  of  Italy,  expelled  the  Auaonians, 
trok  possession  of  the  country,  and  divided  it  into 
three  parts,  Daunia,  Peucetia,  and  Meaaapia.  The 

giana.  (Anton.  Lib.  31.)  ^ 

2.  A  aon  of  Pilumnua  and  Danae,  was  married 
to  Venika.  He  was  the  father  of  at  least  the  most 
ancient  among  the  ancestors  of  Turnua.  (Virg. 
An.  ix.  4,  and  Serv.  on  ix.  148.) 

3.  A  king  of  Apulia.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  Illy  Ha,  his  native  land,  into  Apulia,  and 
gave  his  name  to  a  portion  of  his  new  country. 
( Dauinia.)  He  is  said  to  have  hospitably  received 
Diomedes  and  to  have  given  him  hia  daughter 
Euippe  in  marriage.  (Feat.  a.  e,;  Plin.iZ.JV.iii. 
1 1  ;  cotnp.  Diomkdks.)  [L.  S.] 

DA  UPRISES  (Anopiorit),  the  son-in-law  of 
Dareiua  HyataapU,  was  one  of  the  Persian  com- 
manders who  were  employed  in  suppressing  the 
Ionian  revolt,  (b.  a  499.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  army  at  Ephesus,  Daurises  marched  against 
the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  and  took  Dardanus, 
Abydoa,  Percote,  Lampsacus,  and  Paesus,  each  in 
me  day.    He  then  marched  against  the  Carians, 
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who  had  just  joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  de- 
feated them  in  two  battles ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
Daurises  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  Persians,  (Herod,  v.  lib* 
—121.)  [P.  S.) 

DAVID,  of  Nerken,  a  learned  Armenian  philo- 
sopher and  a  commentator  on  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
was  a  relation  of  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of 
Chorene,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Syrian  us,  the  preceptor  of 
Produa,  and  was  one  of  those  later  philosophers 
who  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  harmonize  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Of  the  life 
and  writings  of  David  much  important  information 
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et  In  Ourraots  de  David,  Paris,  18  29  ;  comp.  Berlin. 
Jakrb.  fur  unseen**.  Kritii.  1829,  p.  797,  Ac 
David  wrote  several  philosophical  works  in  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  languages,  and  translated 
some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  into  the  Arme- 
nian. His  commentaries  on  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle and  likewise  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry, 
which  are  still  extant,  are  not  without  some  merit, 
and  are  principally  of  importance  for  the  informa- 
tion which  they  contain  respecting  the  history  of 
literature.  (Stahr,  AridoUiia,  vol.  i.  pp.  206, 
207,  ii.  pp.  63,  68,  69,  197.)  Whether  he  was 
alive  when  the  philosophers  were  exited  from 
Athena  by  the  emperor  Juatinten,  and  returned 
into  Asia  in  consequence  of  their  expulsion,  ia  un- 
certain. (Fabric.  UibL  Gr.  iii.  pp.  209,  485,  v. 
p.  738.)  His  commentaries  were  translated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  manuscripts  of  such 
translations  are  still  extant  (Buhlea  Aridoi,  vol. 
L  p.  298;  Neumann  in  the  Nomveu*  Journal 
Asiatiipw,  vol.  i.)  There  is  another  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  of  the  same  name,  but  a  different 
person,  namely.  Da  rid  the  Jew.  (Jourdain, 
Jiederches  rur  VAge  et  rOrunne  dee  Traduction* 
Latinri  cTAruL  Paris,  1819,  pp.  196,  197.)  [A.S.1 
DAZA  MAXIMINUS.  [Maximinus.] 
DECATE'PHORUS  (AtwoVifaVopo*),  that  is 
the  god  to  whom  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  is 
dedicated,  was  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Megnra. 
Pauaaniaa  (L  42.  §  5)  remarks,  that  the  statues  of 
Apollo  Pythius  and  Dccntephorus  at  Mcgara  re- 
sembled Egyptian  sculptures.  [L.  S.] 

DECE'BALUS  (A«W/3oAor),  was  probably  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  Dacians  equivalent  to 
chief  or  ki»a,  since  we  find  that  it  was  borne  by 
more  than  one  of  their  rulers  (Trebell.  Poll.  Trig. 
Ttfrann.  c.  10),  and  that  the  individual  best 
known  to  history  as  the  Decebalus  of  Dion 
Cassius  ia  named  IHurpaueuM  by  Orosius,  and 
iJorjJtaneus  by  Joruandes. 

This  personage  was  for  a  long  series  of  years 
under  Domitian  and  Trajan,  one  of  the  moat  en- 
terprising and  formidable  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Having  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
field  and  extraordinary  ability  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  military  art,  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Dounuv,  who 
abdicated  in  his  favour.  The  new  monarch  quickly 
crossed  the  Danube,  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
Roman  outposts  defeated  and  slew  Appius  Sa- 
binus  governor  of  Moesia,  and,  spreading  devas- 
tation far  and  wide  throughout  the  province, 
gained  possession  of  many  important  towns  and 
fortresses.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these 
calamities  Domitian  hastened  (a.d.  86)  with  all 
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the  troops  he  could  collect  to  Illyria,  and,  reject- 
ing the  pacific  though  intuiting  overtures  of  I  ><•• 
eebalus,  committed  the  chief  command  to  Cor- 
nelius Fuse  us  at  that  time  praefect  of  the  praeto- 
ri urn,  an  officer  whose  knowledge  of  war  was  de- 
rived from  studies  prosecuted  within  the  halls  of  a 
marble  palace  amid  the  luxuries  of  a  licentious 
court.  The  imperial  general  having  passed  the 
frontier  on  a  bridge  of  boats  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  perished  after  a  most  disastrous 
campaign,  and  the  legions  wore  compelled  to  re- 
treat with  the  loss  of  many  prisoners,  an  eagle, 
and  the  whole  of  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
This  failure  again  called  forth  Domitian  from  the 
city,  but  although  he  repaired  to  Moesia  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  assuming  the  direction  of 
affairs,  he  carefully  abstained  from  exposing  his 
person  to  the  dangers  of  a  military  life,  and  moving 
from  town  to  town,  abandoned  himself  to  his  foul 
appetites,  while  his  officers  sustained  fresh  dis- 
honour and  defeat  Occasional  glimpses  of  success, 
however,  appear  from  time  to  time  to  have  checked 
the  victorious  career  of  the  barbarians,  and  espe- 
cial mention  is  made  of  the  exploits  of  a  certain 
Julianus,  who,  in  an  engagement  near  Tapae,  de- 
stroyed great  numbers  of  the  foe,  and  threatened 
even  the  royal  residence,  while  Vexinaa,  who  held 
the  second  place  in  the  Dacian  kingdom,  escaped 
with  difficulty  by  casting  himself  among  the  slain, 
and  feigning  death  until  the  danger  was  past.  At 
length  Domitian,  harassed  by  an  unprofitable  and 
protracted  struggle,  and  alarmed  by  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  his  contest  with  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni,  was  constrained  to  solicit  a  peace  which 
he  had  more  than  once  refused  to  grant  Dece- 
bulus  despatched  his  brother,  Diegis  or  Degis  by 
nnme,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  whom  some  pri- 
soners and  captured  arms  were  restored,  and  a 
regal  diadem  received  in  return.  Rut  the  most 
important  and  disgraceful  portion  of  the  compact 
was  for  a  time  carefully  concealed.  Notwith- 
standing his  pompous  pretensions  to  victory  and 
the  mockery  of  a  triumph,  the  emperor  had 
been  compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  his 
antagonist  by  a  heavy  ransom,  had  engaged  to 
furnish  him  with  a  large  body  of  artificers  skilled 
in  fabricating  all  instruments  for  the  arts  of  peace 
or  war,  and,  worst  of  all,  had  submitted  to  an 
unheard  of  degradation  by  consenting  to  pay  an 
nnnnnl  tribute.  These  occurrences  are  Mievod 
to  have  happened  between  the  years  A.n.  86 — 90, 
but  both  the  order  and  the  details  of  the  different 
events  nre  presented  in  a  most  confused  and  per- 
plexing form  by  ancient  authorities. 

Trajan  soon  after  his  accession  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  stain  contracted  by  his  predecessor, 
and  at  once  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
league.  Quitting  the  city  in  his  fourth  consulship 
(a.d.  101),  he  led  an  army  in  person  against  the 
Dacians,  whom  he  defeated  near  Tapae,  the  scene 
of  their  former  misfortune,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  severely. 
Pressing  onwards,  a  second  victory  was  gained  by 
Lusius  Quietus,  commander  of  the  Moorish  cavalry, 
many  strongholds  were  stormed,  the  spoils  and 
trophies  taken  from  Kitscus  were  recovered,  and 
the  capital,  Sarmazcgctusa  (Ztpfit^rytOowra),  was 
invested.  Decebalus  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
temj>orir.e,  was  at  length  compelled  to  repair  to  the 
presence  of  the  prince,  and  to  submit  to  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  conqueror,  who  demanded  not  only 


the  restitution  of  all  plunder,  but  the  cession  of  s 
large  extent  of  territory.  Trajan  then  returned 
to  I  tome,  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Dacicus.  The  war  having  been,  hotttei. 
soon  renewed  (a.  d.  104),  he  resolved  upon  it? 
permanent  occupation  of  the  regions  beyond  the 
Danube,  threw  a  bridge  of  stone  across  the  river 
about  six  miles  below  the  rapid,  now  known  at  tor 
Iron  Gates  and  being  thus  enabled  to  naiauuc 
his  communications  with  ease  and  certainty,  tac- 
ceeded,  after  encountering  a  desperate  resistance,  it 
subjugating  the  whole  district,  and  reducing  it  to 
the  form  of  a  province.  (a.d.  105.)  Dccrbtl&v 
having  seen  his  palace  captured  and  hit  country 
enslaved,  perished  by  his  own  hands,  that  he 
might  not  fall  alive  into  those  of  the  un- 
der*. His  bead  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  hit  un- 
sure*, which  had  been  ingeniously  coneeaW 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  Saxgetia,  (now  the 
Ittriff,  a  tributary  of  the  Marosch, )  which  rWi 
beneath  the  walls  of  his  mansion,  were  duooTtred 
and  added  to  the  spoil. 

(Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  6,  and  note  of  Reimarot,  7. 
10,  lxviii.  6—15;  Tacit  Aprie.  41  ;  Juvea.  i». 
and  SchoL;  Martial,  t.  3,  vi.  76;  Plra.  £s«t 
viii.  4,  9,  x.  16;  Sue  ton.  Dornil.  6 ;  Kutrop.v 
15  ;  Euseb.  Ckron.  ;  Zonar.  xi.  21  ;  Oros.  vil  10; 
Jornand.  AC.  13,  Petr.  Patric  Ewrrp.  Isy.  f 
23,  ed.  1 648  ;  En  gel.  Comment,  de  Traja*.  uptL 
ad  JhiHub.  Vindobon.  1794,  p.  136  ;  Manm-r. 
Res.  Traj.  Imp.  ad  Danub.  nest..  1793;  Frsskt. 
Ghtckkkte  Trains.  1837.  [W.  K.) 

MAON.  DECE'NTIUS,  the  brother  or  emu 
of  Magnentius,  by  whom,  after  the  death  of  Cap- 
stans, he  was  created  Caesar,  a.  d.  351,  and  w*i 
to  the  consulship  the  following  year.  Durinf  B* 
war  in  Gaul  against  the  Alemanni,  Decentiui** 
defeated  by  Chnodomarius,  the  leader  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  upon  this,  or  some  previous  occttu*. 
the  Treviri,  rising  in  rebellion,  closed  their  pf* 
and  refused  to  admit  him  into  their  city.  Up* 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  MagnenM*. 
to  whose  aid  he  was  hastening,  and  finding  th*1 
foes  surrounded  him  on  every  side  so  at  to  Wit 
no  hope  of  escape,  he  strangled  himself  at  Sent  <* 
the  18th  of  August  a.  d.  353.  Tbe  medals  whiei 
assign  to  this  prince  the  title  of  Augusta*  u* 
deemed  spurious  by  the  best  authorities-  H* 
name  appears  upon  genuine  coin*  under  the  fora 
Mag.  or  MaON.  Decentics,  leaving  it  doakiti 
whether  we  ought  to  interpret  the  conttactioB  bj 
Minimis  or  Mwjtit  utius. 

Decentius  is  called  the  brother  of  Magnentios  ry 
Victor,  de  Cuts.  42,  by  Eutropius,  x.  7,  and  »7 
Zonaraa,  xiii.  8,  9  ;  the.  kinsman  (eotuumauimn*  - 
y4v*i  awawrofUrop)  by  Victor,  Epit.  4'J,  ami ' 1 
Zosimus,  ii.  45,  54.  See  also  Amm.  Marc,  xv.f 
f  4,  xvi  12.  §  5 ;  Fast  Idat  [W.  H] 


DE'CIA  GENS,  plebeian,  bat  of  high  »»* 
quity,  became  illustrious  in  Roman  history  by  t«* 
members  of  it  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  pf 
servation  of  their  country.    The  only  t******** 
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that  occur  in  this  gens  are  Mus  and  Sitbolo  : 
for  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a  surname 
see  Dears. 

DECIA'NUS,  APPULEIUS.  1.  C.  Apfu- 
lkv»  Dicianvs  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  B.  c. 
90.  In  that  year  he  brought  a  charge  against  L. 
\'aienu»  Flaccus,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 
He  alio  brought  an  accusation  against  L.  Furius, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  year  previous,  who  op- 
posed the  recall  of  Melellus  Numidicus.  It  seems 
to  hare  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  lamented  be- 
fore the  public  assembly  the  fate  of  L.  Appuleius 
Saturn  in  us  and  ServiliusGlaucia,  and  endearoured 
to  create  disturbances  to  avenge  their  death.  In 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  he  himself  was 
condemned,  and  went  into  exile  to  Pontes,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Mithridates.  (Cic 
pro  Rabir.  perd.  9,  jrro  Flucc,  32 ;  Schol.  Bobiens. 
p.  230,  ed.  Orelli;  VaL  Max.  viiL  1.  §  2 ;  Ap- 
pwn,  B.  a  i.  33.) 

2.  C.  Appclkiub  Dxciancs,  a  eon  of  No.  1, 
lived  as  negotiator  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Pergamus, 
and  at  Apollonis.  He  was  repeatedly  charged 
with  having  committed  acts  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence towards  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonis,  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  avaricious 
and  indolent  character,  and  in  the  end  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  praetor  Flaccus,  the  son  of  the  L. 
\  aleriu*  Flaccus,  who  had  been  accused  by  De- 
cianus, tee  father.  In  8.  c  59,  Decianus  took 
*enj?eance  upon  Flaccus  by  supporting  the  charge 
which  D.  Lat-liut  brought  against  hint.  (Cic.  pro 
F/aee.  29 — 33  ;  ScboL  Bobiens.  pp.  228, 230, 242, 
ed.  Orelli.)  (L.  8.J 

DECIA'NUS,  C.  PLAUTIUS,  was  consul  in 

a.  c  329  with  L.  Aemilius  Mamercinns.  It  was 
his  province  daring  his  consulship  to  continue  the 
war  against  Privernum,  while  his  colleague  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  another  army  to  meet  theGaulswho 
were  reported  to  be  marching  south  ward.  But  this 
report  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  all  the  Roman 
forces  were  now  directed  against  Privernum.  The 
town  was  taken,  its  walls  were  pulled  down,  and 
a  strong  garrison  was  left  on  the  spot.  On  his 
return  Dertanus  celebrated  a  triumph.  During 
the  discussions  in  the  senate  as  to  what  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Privernatans, 
Decianus  humanely  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
fate.  According  to  the  Fasti,  C.Pmntins  Decianus 
was  consul  also  in  the  year  following ;  but  Livy 
mentions  in  his  stead  P.  Plautius  Proculus.  In 

b.  c  312,  C.  Plautius  Decianus  was  censor  with 
Appius  Claudius,  and  after  holding  the  office  eigh- 
teen months,  he  laid  it  down,  in  accordance  with 
the  lex  Aemilia,  while  Appius  Claudius,  refusing 
obedience  to  the  law,  remained  censor  alone.  (Liv. 
viii.  20,  22,  ix.  29,  33 ;  VaL  Max.  vi.  2.  $  1 ; 
Frontin.  de  Aauaed.  i.  5 ;  Diodor.  xx.  36.)  [L.  S.] 

DECIA'NUS  CATVS.  [Catub.] 

DECI'DIUS  SAX  A.  [Saxa.] 

DEC  I 'MI  US.  The  Decimii  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  Samnite  family  of  Bovianum,  at 
least  the  first  of  the  name  belonged  to  that  place, 
and  the  others  who  occur  in  history  were  probably 
bis  descendants  who  after  obtaining  the  Roman 
franchise  settled  at  Rome.  The  only  cognomen 
among  the  Decimii  is  Flaws.  The  following 
list  contains  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a 


cognomen. 

1.  NustKRiua  Dbcijiios,  of  Bovianum  in  Sam- 
mum,  is  called  the  most  illustrious  person  in  all 
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Samnium,  both  by  his  noble  descent  and  his 
wealth.  In  B.  c  217  he  joined  the  Roman  army 
against  Hannibal  with  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  at 
the  command  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
With  these  forces  Decimius  appeared  in  the  rear 
of  Hannibal,  and  thus  decided  a  battle  which  was 
taking  a  very  unfavourable  turn  for  Minucius,  the 
magister  equitum.  Two  castella  were  taken  on 
that  day,  and  6000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  but 
the  Romans  too  lost  5000  men.    (Liv.  xxiL  24.) 

2.  C  Dkcimr's,  was  sent  in  B.  C  171  as  am- 
bassador to  Crete  to  request  the  Cretans  to  send 
auxiliaries  for  the  war  against  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia. In  icy  he  was  praetor  peregrin  us,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  sent  with  two  others  as 
ambassador  to  Antiocbos  and  Ptolemy,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings,  and 
to  declare  that,  whichever  of  them  should  continue 
hostilities,  should  cease  to  be  treated  as  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome.  On  that  occasion  Decimius  and 
his  colleagues  visited  the  island  of  Rhodes  at  the 
request  of  the  Rhodians  themselves,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  his  report  was  in  favour  of  the 
Rhodians,  in  as  much  as  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  guilt  of  their  hostility  towards  Rome  upon 
some  individuals  only,  while  he  tried  to  exculpate 
the  body  of  the  people.  (Liv.  xliL  85,  xliii.  11, 
15,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  10.) 

3.  M.  Dbcimiur,  was  sent  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  as  ambassador  to  Crete  and  Rhodes  in  k.  c 
172,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
they  had  been  tempted  by  Perseus,  and  of  trying 
to  renew  their  friendship  with  Rome.  (Liv.  xliL 
19.) 

4.  L.  Dkcimivs  was  sent  in  B.  C.  171  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius,  to  try  to  win 
him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romans  during  the  war 
against  Perseus.  But  he  returned  to  Rome  with- 
out havinp  effected  anything,  and  was  suspected  of 
having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king.  (Liv.  xliL 
37,  45.) 

5.  C.  Dncmius,  a  person  who  had  held  the 
office  of  quaestor  {(jttcv-xtoritu),  and  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Porapey.  In  B.  c  47  he  was  in  the 
island  of  Cercina  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  for 
the  Pompeians,  bat  on  the  arrival  of  Sallust,  the 
historian,  who  was  then  a  general  of  Caesar, 
Decimius  immediately  quitted  the  island,  and 
fled  in  a  small  vessel.  (Caes.  Bell.  Afr.  34.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Decimius  who  was 
a  friend  of  Atticus.  (Cic  ad  AtL  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CIUS.  1.  M.  Dbcivs,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  the  senate  by  the  plebeians  during 
their  secession  to  the  sacred  mount  in  B.  c  495 
(Dionys.  vi.  88.) 

2.  M.  Dbcius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  &  c 
311,  when  he  carried  a  plebiscitum,  that  the 
people  should  appoint  duumviri  nnrales  to  restore 
and  equip  the  Roman  fleet.  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

3.  P.  Dxcius,  one  of  the  legates  who  in  B.  c. 
168  brought  to  Rome  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Illvrians,  and  of  the  capture  of  their  king  Genthius. 
(Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

4.  P.  Dbciob,  according  to  Cicero  (de  Oral.  ii. 
31)  and  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Fir.  Ill  72),  whereas 
Livy  (EpiL  61)  calls  him  Q.  Decius,  was  tribune 
of  the  people  in  B.  c.  120.  L.  Opimius,  who  had 
been  consul  the  year  before,  was  brought  to  trial 
by  the  tribune  Decius  for  having  caused  the  murder 
of  C.  Gracchus,  and  for  having  thrown  citizens 
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into  prison  without  a  judicial  verdict  The  enemies 
of  Decius  asserted  that  he  had  been  induced  by 
bribes  to  bring  forward  this  accusation.  Four 
yean  later,  a.  c  115,  Deems  was  praetor  urban  us, 
and  in  that  year  he  gave  great  offence  to  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus,  who  was  then  consul,  by  keep- 
ing his  seat  when  the  consul  passed  by  him.  The 
haughty  Scanrus  tamed  round  and  ordered  hhn  to 
rise,  but  when  Decius  refused,  Scaurus  tore  his 
gown  and  broke  the  chair  of  Decius  to  pieces ;  at 
the  same  time  he  commanded  that  no  one  should 
receive  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  refractory 
praetor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hostile 
feeling  between  the  two  men  may  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  Scaurus  had  induced  Opimius  to  take 
up  arms  against  C.  Gracchus,  to  whose  party 
Decius  evidently  belonged.  Cicero  speaks  of  Decius 
as  an  orator  who  emulated  M.  Fulvius Flaccus,  the 
friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  remarks  that  be  wns 
as  turbulent  in  his  speeches  as  he  was  in  life.  It 
is  probably  this  Decius  who  is  alluded  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  which  is  preserved 
by  Cicero.  (De  Oral.  ii.  62,  comp.  ii.  30,  81,  Brut. 
28,  Pari,  oral  30.) 

5.  P.  Dxciua,  a  colleague  of"  M.  Antony  in  the 
lepteminratuM.  Cicero  says  of  him,  with  a  fine 
irony,  that  he  endeavoured  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  great  ancestors  (the  Decii),  by  sacrificing 
himself  to  his  debts,  that  is,  by  joining  Antony, 
through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts.  He  accompanied  Antony  in  the  war  of 
Mutina,  but  was  taken  prisoner  there.  Afterwards, 
however,  when  Octavian  wished  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Antony,  he  allowed  Decius  to  return  to 
his  friend.  (Cic  Phil.  xi.  6t  xiii.  13;  Appian, 
B.  a  iii.  80.) 

6.  Dkciuk,  is  mentioned  by  Appian  (B.  C.  iv. 
27)  among  those  who  were  proscribed  after  the 
formation  of  the  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavian, 
and  Lepidus.  Decius  and  Cilo,  on  hearing  that 
their  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  flight,  but  as 
they  were  hurrying  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  they  were  recognized  by  the  centurions  and 
put  to  death.  [L.  S.J 

DE'CIUS  JUBE'LLIUS,  a  Campanian,  and 
commander  of  the  Campanian  legion  which  the 
Romans  stationed  at  Rhegium  in  b.  c.  281  for  the 
protection  of  the  place.    Decius  and  his  troops 
envious  of  the  happiness  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Khegium  enjoyed,  and  remembering  the  impunity 
with  which  the  Mamertines  had  carried  out  their 
rii. "graceful  scheme,  formed  a  most  diabolical  plan. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  while  all  the 
citizens  were  feasting  in  public,  Decius  and  his 
soldiers  attacked  tbem;  the  men  were  massacred 
and  driven  into  exile,  while  the  soldiers  took  the 
women  to  themselves.    Decius  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  city,  acted  as  tyrannus  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  formed  connexions  with  the 
Mamertines  in  Sicily.  He  at  first  had  endeavoured 
to  palliate  his  crime  by  asserting  that  the  Rhegines 
intended  to  betray  the  Roman  garrison  to  Pyrrhus. 
During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Romans  had  no 
time  to  look  after  and  punish  the  miscreants  at 
Kliegiuro,  and  Decius  for  some  years  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  crime  unmolested.  During  that  period 
he  was  seized  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  not 
venturing  to  trust  a  Rhegine  physician,  he  sent  for 
one  to  Messana.    This  physician  was  himself  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  a  fact  which  few  persons  knew, 
and  he  now  took  the  opportunity  to  avenge  on  J 
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Decius  the  wrongs  be  had  inflicted  upon 
He  gave  him  something  which  he  was  to  arpij  i> 
his  eyes,  and  which,  however  painful  :t  misM  V, 
he  was  to  continue  till  the  physician  sbeoi 
return  from  Messina.  The  order  was  obrrri. 
but  the  pain  became  at  last  quite  unl*'a.*»:«r, 
and  Decius  in  the  end  found  that  he  was  fatt 
blind.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhos,  in  a.  c  271, 
Fabricius  was  sent  out  against  Rhegium  ;  he  b- 
sieged  the  place,  and  took  it.  All  the  smrrirots  J 
the  Campanian  legion  that  fell  into  bis  bauds,  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  men,  were  sent  to  Run?, 
where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded  ia  uW 
forum.  The  citizens  of  Rhegium  who  were  yrt 
alive  were  restored  to  their  native  place.  Deuc* 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  his  prison  at  Rome.  (Ap- 
pian, SamniL  Excerpt,  ix.  1 — 3 ;  Diodor.  Pngm. 
fib.  xxii.;  Liv.  Ejtil.  12,  15;  Polyb.  L  7 ;  VsL 
Max.  vil  7.  §  15.)  [L.S.] 

DE'CIUS,  Roman  emperor,  ajd.  24$— 251, 
whose  full  name  was  C.  Mbaii's  Qccms 
Trajan  us  Decius,  was  bom  about  the  dose 
of  the  second  century  at  Bubal  ia,  a  village  ia 
Lower  Pannonia,  being  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  monarchs  who  traced  their  origin  to  an  Iflv- 
rian  stock.  We  are  altogether  unacquainted  vita 
his  early  career,  but  be  appears  to  have  beea 
entrusted  with  an  important  military  ccnusux.^ 
upon  the  Danube  in  a.d.  245,  and  four  yens 
afterwards  was  earnestly  solicited  by  Ptrihppas 
to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring  sabord msnoa 
in  the  army  of  Moesia,  which  had  been  dis- 
organised by  the  revolt  of  Marinas.  [Phiupfvs; 
Ma  kin  us.]  Decius  accepted  this  appotausesi 
with  great  reluctance,  and  many  misgivings  as  to 
the  result  On  his  appearance,  the  troops  deed- 
ing their  guilt  beyond  forgive  d«s,  crTemi  \i-  * 
envoy  the  choice  of  death  or  of  the  throne.  Wui 
the  sword  pointed  to  his  heart  he  accept^  Me 
latter  alternative,  was  proclaimed  Augustus,  and 
forced  by  the  rebels  to  march  upon  Italy,  having 
previously,  according  to  Zonaraa,  written  to  as- 
sure his  sovereign  that  his  faith  was  still  tra- 
broken,  and  that  he  would  resign  the  purple,  as 
soon  as  he  could  escape  from  the 
legions.  Philippus,  not  trusting  these 
hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field,  < 
him  in  the  vicinity  of  Verona,  was 
slain.  This  event  took  place  towards  the  ead  <d 
A.D.  249. 

The  short  reign  of  the  new  prince,  exteadsx 
to  about  thirty  months,  was  chiefly  occupied  t» 
warring  against  the  Goths,  who  now,  for  ike  am 
time,  appeared  as  a  formidable  foe  on  the  wrto- 
eastero  frontier,  and  having  cro**ed  the  Daaakc, 
under  Cniva  their  chief,  were  ravaging  ttV 
Thracian  provinces.    The  details  of  their  iao- 
sion  are  to  found  in  Jornande*,  Zo*in>«a.  sad 
the  fragments  of  Dexippus,  but  these  accouats  sj- 
pear  so  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible,  ia  uW 
absence  of  an  impartial  historian,  to  explain  sr  re- 
concile their  statements.    It  would  seem  that  nV 
barbarians,  in  the  first  instance,  repulsed  bteat 
near  Philippopolia,  and  were  thus  enabled  t*  tab 
that  important  city,  but  having  lost  their  b»t 
troops  during  these  operations,  and  finding  uVb- 
selves  surrounded  by  the  Romans  who  were  s*v 
advancing  from  different  points,  they  eSrtrd  » 
purchase  an  unmolested  retreat  by  the  some** 
of  their  prisoners  and  plunder.    These  wertam 
being  rejected,  the  Goths  turned  to  bay,  »>d  gs** 
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haul*  near  Abricium  late  in  the  year  a.d.  251. 
After  a  deadly  straggle,  their  desperate  valour, 
aided  by  the  incautious  confidence  of  the  Romans, 
prevailed.  The  son  of  the  emperor  was  slain  by 
an  arrow,  while  Decius  himself,  with  his  best 
troops,  became  entangled  in  a  marsh,  and  were 
cat  to  pieces  or  engulfed. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  ciril  administration  of 
this  epoch,  which  at  first  sight  would  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  without  connexion  with  each 
other,  but  which  were  in  reality  intended  to 
promote  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
deserre  special  attention.  The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  the  state  was  every  day  becoming  more 
i  and  the  universal  corruption  of 
ity  was  justly  regarded  as  a  deep- 
whkh  must  be  eradicated,  before  any 
powerful  effort  could  be  made  for  restoring  health- 
ful vigour  to  the  body  politic.  Two  remedies  sug- 
gested themselves  and  were  immediately  called 
into  action.  It  was  determined  to  revive  the 
censorship  and  to  persecute  the  Christians.  It 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  first,  order  and  decency 
might  be  revived  in  the  habits  of  social  life ;  it 
was  imagined  that,  by  the  second,  the  national  re- 
ligion might  be  restored  to  its  ancient  purity,  and 
that  Rome  might  regain  the  favour  of  her  gods. 
The  death  of  Decius  prevented  the  new  censor, 
Valerian,  the  same  who  afterwards  became  em- 
peror, from  exerting  an  authority  which  could 
scarcely  have  produced  any  beneficial  change ;  but 
the  eager  hate  of  Pagan  zealots  was  more  prompt 
to  taking  advantage  of  the  imperial  edict,  and 
made  much  havoc  in  the  church.  Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  lamented  the  martyrdom  of  their 
buhops  Fabianus,  Babylas,  and  Alexander ;  Origen 
was  subjected  to  cruel  tortures,  while  Alexandria 
wa*  the  scene  of  a  bloody  massacre.  In  Africa, 
va&t  numbers,  falling  away  from  the  truth,  dis- 
owned their  belief,  and  after  the  danger  was  past, 
the  readmission  of  these  renegades,  comprehended 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Lapti,  gave  rise 
to  various  bitter  controversies,  which  distracted  for 
a  long  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the 
west  [Cyprian us.] 

Of  the  general  character  of  Decius  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty,  for  our  authori- 
ties are  scanty,  and  the  shortness  of  his  public 
career  afforded  little  opportunity  for  iU  develop- 
ment. Victor  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric,  de- 
claring that  his  disposition  was  most  amiable,  that 
he  was  highly  accomplished,  mild  and  aflable  in 
his  civil  relations,  and  a  gallant  warrior  in  the 
held.  Zosimus  and  the  Christian  historians,  writ- 
ing under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  have 
severally  represented  him  as  a  model  of  justice, 
r,  liberality,  and  all  kingly  virtues,  or  as  a 
of  iniquity  and  savage  cruelty,  while  even, 
in  modem  times,  the  tone  adopted  by  Tillemont  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Gibbon  on  the  other,  can 
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scarcely  be  pronounced  fair  or  dispassionate,  the 
language  of  the  latter  especially  being  such  as  to 
mislead  the  unlearned  reader  both  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  information,  and  to  induce  him  to 
conclude  that  we  posses  materials  for  pronouncing 
a  judgment  which  do  not  in  reality  exist. 

(Victor,  de  Caa.  29  ;  EpiL  29  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  4  ; 
Trebell.  Pollio  Valeria*,  c  1  ;  Euseb.  HisL 
Ecde*.  vi  39,  Ac;  Zosira.  L  21—23 ;  Zonar.  xii. 
19,  20;  Jornandes,  JL  G.  c  16,  Ac.  For  the 
family  of  Decius,  see  Herbnnia  Etruncilla, 
Herbnniuh  Etruscvs,  Hostilianus.)  [W.  R.] 

/hom 


DE'CIUS,  a  Roman  statuary,  by  wh 
was  an  admired  colossal  head  in  the  Capitol.  He 
perhaps  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  c.,  but  his  date 
is  verv  doubtful.    [Chares.]  [P.  8.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  a  sophist  of  Patrae,  who  is 
mentioned  with  great  praise  by  Lucian.  (Ann.  2.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  an  architect  and  mechanician 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  employed  him  to 
move  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  golden  house.  The  work  was  effected  by  the 
aid  of  twenty-four  elephants.  (Spartian,  Had.  19, 
wnere  ainerent  emits  reau  uecnanus,  i/einanus, 
Dentrianus,  Dextrianus,  and  Demetrianus.)  [P.  S.] 
DE'CRIUS,  commanded  a  stronghold  in  Africa 
during  the  insurrection  of  Tacfarinas  in  A.  D.  20. 
He  was  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and  led  his 
men  out  to  an  open  battle,  as  be  did  not  like  the 
inactivity  of  a  besieged.  He  had  only  a  few  soldiers, 
and  they  were  not  of  the  best  kind ;  but  although 
he  was  seriouslv  wounded,  he  continued  to  fight 
like  a  bon,  until  he  felL  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  20.)  [L.S.] 
DE'CTADES(A*rr*£8iir),  U  mentioned  by  Par- 
thenius  (Erot.  13)  as  an  author  from  whom  he 
relates  the  story  about  Harpalyce,  We  may  thus 
infer  that  he  wrote  on  mythical  subjects.  [L.  S.] 
DE'CTION  (A«*T»»r),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Lycophron's  Cassan- 
dra, which  is  referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (s.  v.  $*un;  comp.  Valckenaer,  Enrip. 
HipjK'hjt.  p.  291.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CULA,  M.TU'LLI US,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
81,  with  Cornelius  Dolabella,  during  the  dictator- 
ship of  Sulla;  but  the  consuls  of  that  year  were 
only  nominal,  as  Sulla  had  all  the  power  in  his 
hands.  (Cic  d»  Leg.  A  or.  ii.  14  ;  Gellius,  XT.  28 ; 
Appian,  ACL  100.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIANEIRA  (AijIaVfi^a).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Althaea  by  Oeneus,  Dionysus,  or  Dexamenus 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31,  33),  and  a 
sister  of  Meleager.  When  Meleager  died,  his 
sisters  lamented  his  death  at  his  grave ;  Artemis 
in  her  anger  touched  them  with  her  staff,  and 
changed  them  into  birds,  with  the  exception  of 
Deianeira  and  Gorge,  who  were  allowed,  by  the 
solicitation  of  Dionysus,  to  retain  their  human 
forms.  (An  ton  in.  Lib.  2.)  Subsequently  Achelous 
and  Heracles,  who  both  loved  Deianeira,  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  She  became  the  wife  of  Hera- 
cles, and  afterwards  unwittingly  caused  his  death, 
whereupon  she  hung  herself.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  5, 
6.  §7;  Died,  iv.  34,  &c ;  comp.  Acheloub; 
Heracles;  Dexamenus.) 

2.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
(Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DEICOON  (AvIkou-v).  1.  A  son  of  Heracles 
by  Megara,  was  killed  by  his  own  father  during 
hi.  ravings.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8 ;  Schol.  ad  ham. 
Od.  ix.  268.) 
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2.  A  Trojan  hero,  son  of  Pegasus,  was  a  friend 
of  Aeneas,  and  slain  by  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  JI. 
v.  534.)  II*.  S.] 

1)  KID  AM  EI  A  (AvZSd^m).  1.  A  daughter  of 
IMierophontet  and  wife  of  Evaadee,  by  whom 
•he  became  the  mother  of  Sarpedon.  (Diod.  v.  79.) 
Homer  (IL  vi.  197)  calls  her  I^aodaroeta. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Lycomedea  in  the  island  of 
Scyrus.  When  Achilles  was  concealed  there  in 
maiden's  attire,  Deidameia  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptoleroua,  and,  according 
to  others,  of  Oneirua  alto.  ( ApoUod.  iii.  13.  f  7 ; 
Ptolcro.  Heph.  3.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Peirithoos,  who  it  common!  v 
called  Hippodameia,  (Plat  Tka.  30 ;  com  p.  Htr- 

PODAME1A.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (Ar,lod>«i«).  1.  Daughter  of 
Aeacidca,  king  of  Epeirut,  and  titter  of  Pyrrhus. 
While  yet  a  girl  she  was  betrothed  by  her  fether 
to  Alexander,  the  ton  of  Roxana,  and  having  ac- 
companied that  prince  and  Olympiat  into  Macedo- 
nia, was  besieged  in  Pydna  together  with  them. 
(PluL  Pyrrk.  4  ;  Diod.  xix.  35 ;  Justin,  xir.  6.) 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  she 
was  married  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  at  the  time 
when  the  latter  was  endeavouring  to  establish  his 
power  in  Greece,  and  thus  became  a  bond  of  union 
between  him  and  Pyrrhus.  (Plot.  Demetr.  25, 
Pyrrk.  4.)  When  Demetrius  proceeded  to  Asia 
to  support  his  father  against  the  confederate  kings, 
be  left  Deidameia  at  Athens ;  but  after  his  defeat 
at  Ipsus,  the  Athenians  sent  her  away  to  Mcgara, 
though  still  treating  her  with  regal  honours.  She 
soon  after  repaired  to  Cilicia  to  join  Demetrius, 
who  had  just  given  his  daughter  Stratonice  in 
marriage  to  Seleucua,  but  had  not  been  there  long 
when  she  fell  ill  and  died,  B.  c  300.  (PluL 
Demetr.  30,  32.)  She  left  one  son  by  Demetrius, 
named  Alexander,  who  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
spent  bis  life  in  Egypt,  probably  in  an  honourable 
captivity.    (Plut  Demetr.  53.) 

2.  Daughter  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  king  of  Epeirut, 
after  the  death  of  her  fether  and  the  murder  of 
her  uncle  Ptolemy,  was  the  last  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  the  royal  race  of  the  Aeacidae.  She 
threw  herself  into  Am  brat  ia,  but  was  induced  by 
the  offer  of  an  honourable  capitulation  to  surrender. 
The  Epeirota,  however,  determining  to  secure  their 
liberty  by  extirpating  the  whole  royal  family,  re- 
solved to  put  her  to  death  ;  she  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  but  was  murdered  in  the 
sanctuary  itaelf.  (Polyaen.  viiL  52;  Justin,  xxviii. 
3,  by  whom  she  it  erroneously  called  I>audamia ; 
Pans.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  The  date  of  this  event  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed,  but  it  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Demetrius  II.  in  Macedonia  (n.  c.  239 — 
229),  and  probably  in  the  early  part  of  it  Schorn 
( (inch.  firurJumL  p.  86)  supposes  Deidameia  to  be 
a  daughter  of  the  elder  Pyrrhus,  not  the  younger, 
but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.         [E.  H.  R] 

DEIMA  (Afijua),  the  personification  of  fear. 
She  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  fearful  wo- 
man, on  the  tomb  of  Mcdeia's  children  at  Corinth. 
(Paus.  ii.  3.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIMACHUS  (AuWxor),  four  mythical  per- 
sonages. ( Apollod.  L  9.  §  9, 7.  §  3 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  955,  &c. ;  Plut  Quae*.  Gr.  41.)       (L.  S.] 

DEIMAS  (Ac/fiat),  a  son  of  Dardanus  and 
Chryse,  who  when  his  family  and  a  part  of  the 
Arcadian  population  emigrated,  remained  behind 
in  Arcadia.  (Dion.  Hal.  L  61.)  [L.  S.] 
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DEI  K  ARCH  US  (AetVsyx").  1-  The  last 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  important  tm-<:t; 
the  ton  Attic  orators,  was  born  at  Corinth  &bo-:t 
a.  c  361.  (Dtonya.  Deinrch.  4.)  His  fstheu 
name  was  Sosiratua,  or,  according  to  Suidas  ($.  t 
Afivaf xo,)»  Socrates.  Though  a  native  of  Cormti, 
he  lived  at  Athens  from  hit  early  youth.  Ptbbe 
oratory  there  reached  its  height  about  this  uck, 
and  Deinarchus  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it 
with  great  xeal  under  the  guidance  of  Theophrastuv 
though  he  also  profited  much  by  his  intercoone 
with  Demetrius  Phalereus.  (Dionya.  I.e.  2;  Prat 
ViL  X  OraL  p.  850;  Phot  BAL  p.  496,  ed.  Bek- 
ker;  Suidas,  2.  e.)  At  he  was  a  foreigner,  sod 
did  not  possess  the  Athenian  franchise,  be  sa» 
not  allowed  to  come  forward  himself  as  an  orator 
on  the  great  questions  which  then  divided  puh!:: 
opinion  at  Athens,  and  be  was  therefore  ©bbfed 
to  content  himself  with  writing  orations  for  otherv 
He  appears  to  have  commenced  this  career  in  L  < 
twenty-sixth  year,  about  B.  C  336,  and  as  tbwt 
that  time  the  great  Attic  orators  died  away  sw 
after  another,  Deinarchus  toon  acquired  consider- 
able reputation  and  great  wealth.  He  bekneni 
to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Macedonia 
party,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  dispatr* 
as  to  whether  Harpalus  who  had  openly  deserted 
the  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  should  be  tok- 
rmted  at  Athens  or  not  The  time  of  his  greatest 
activity  it  from  B.  c  317  to  B.  c  307,  donor 
which  time  Demetrius  Phalereus  conducted  u* 
administration  of  Athena.  But  when  in  b.  c  31' 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  advanced  against  Athm 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take  l* 
flight,  Deinarchus,  who  was  suspected  on  src"*sl 
of  hit  equivocal  political  conduct  and  who  v» 
anxious  to  tare  hit  riches,  fled  to  Chalets  in  E* 
boea.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  year*  after,  B.c  2Si 
that  owing  to  the  exertions  of  hit  friend  The* 
phrastus,  he  obtained  permission  to  return  & 
Athens,  where  he  tpent  the  but  years  of  hh  1& 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  last  eteflt  4 
hit  life  of  which  we  have  any  record,  it  a  aw** 
which  he  instituted  against  hit  faithless  frvni 
Proxenua,  who  bad  robbed  him  of  his  property. 
But  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended,  it  usknovs- 
Tbe  principal  source  of  information  respectinj  tli* 
life  of  Deinarchus  it  the  treatise  of  Diooysisi  4 
Halicamassus,  from  which  is  derived  the  gTetfrr 
part  of  what  it  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  VU.  A' Of* 
p.  850),  Photiut  (BiU.  p.  496,  ed.  Bekk),  S««* 
{L  c.  X  and  others. 

The  number  of  orations  which  Deinarchus  *n* 
it  uncertain,  for  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  (op-  ^ 
ny$.  I.e.  1 ;  comp.  Suidas  and  Eudoc  p.  130)  ^ 
cribed  to  him  one  hundred  and  sixty,  while  f* 
torch  and  Photius  speak  only  of  sixty-four  geaww 
orations ;  and  Dionytiut  it  of  opinion,  that  snort 
the  eighty-seven  which  were  ascribed  to  hn»  * 
hit  time,  only  sixty  were  genuine  productive*  ■ 
Deinarchus.  Of  all  these  orations  three  only  hs« 
come  down  to  ut  entire,  and  all  three  refer  to  d« 
question  about  Harpalus.  One  is  directed  sgs^ 
Philocles,  the  second  against  Demosthenes,  *w 
the  third  against  Arittogeiton.  It  is,  ho*w* 
not  improbable  that  the  speech  against  Tbeoenoev 
which  it  usually  printed  among  those  of  Das* 
thenes,  it  likewise  a  work  of  Deinarchus.  (Srf 
pp.  1333  and  1336  of  that  oration;  Dkwys.  IW- 
Lc  10;  Li  ban.  Argum.;  Harpocrat  #.tw«7F*v 
and  eeoK-pbtrs ;  Apostol.  Proverb,  xix.  49.)  D* 
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til  ft  and  fragments  of  the  orations  which  are 
lo*t,  are  collected  as  for  as  can  be  by  Fabricius 
( HiiL  Gr.  ii  p.  864,  Ac),  and  more  complete  by 
Westennann.  ( (Jack,  der  grieck.  BertdttamJe.  p. 
311,  Ac)  The  ancients,  such  as  Dionysius  who 
gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  oratory  of  Deinar- 
ehoi.  nnd  especially  Hennogenes  (de  Form.  OraL 
ii.  11),  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  his  ora- 
tinns ;  but  there  were  others  also  who  thought  less 
tivaurablv  of  him ;  some  grammarians  would  not 
even  allow  him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  orators  (BibL  Coislin,  p.  597),  and  Diony- 
sius mentions,  that  he  was  treated  with  inditfcr- 
t-nce  by  Callimachus  and  the  grammarians  of  Per- 
punua.  However,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
grammarians,  such  as  Didymus  of  Alexandria  and 
Heron  of  Athena,  did  not  disdain  to  write  com- 
nj«"nurirs  upon  htm.  (Harpocrat  *.  r.  paprv\*7or; 
Suid.  «.  r.  "Hpttr.)  The  orations  still  extant  ena- 
ble as  to  form  an  independent  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  Deinarchus  ;  and  we  nnd  that  Dionysius'g 
judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct  Deinar- 
chus was  a  man  of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  oratorical  talent 
or  not  His  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others, 
such  as  Lysia*,  H  vperides,  and  more  especially 
iVmosthenes;  bnt  he  was  unable  to  come  up  to 
bis  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore 
nicknamed  Ay)fiotr6ftn)s  o  iypouto%  or  6  ttplOwoi. 
Even  Hennogenes,  his  greatest  admirer,  does  not 
deny  that  his  style  had  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of 
Aristogriton.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
IMnarchus  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitator* 
of  Demouhenea,  he  is  for  inferior  to  him  in  power 
and  energy,  hi  the  choice  of  hia  expressions,  in 
invention,  clearness,  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
lubjeets. 

The  oratiorta  of  Deinarchus  are  contained  in  the 
various  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus 
(1513),  Stephanas  (1575),  Grater  (1619),  Reiske, 
Duets,  Bekker,  and  Baiter  and  Sauppe.  The  best 
wparate  edition  is  that  of  C.  E.  A.  Schmidt  (Leipzig, 
1826,  8ro.),  with  a  selection  of  the  notes  of  his 
predecessors,  and  some  of  hia  own.  There  is  also 
a  useful  commentary  on  Deinarchus  by  C.  Wurm, 
**  Com  men  tar  ins  in  Dinarchi  Orationes  tres,"  No- 
nmberjrae,  1828,  8to.  ( Fabric  Bibl.Gr.  iL  p.  862, 
Ac  ;  Westermann,  GfcL  der  grieck.  BertdUamk. 
§73.) 

2.  Of  Corinth,  a  contemporary  of  the  orator, 
with  whom  he  has  frequently  been  confounded. 
He  was  likewise  a  friend  of  Phocion,  and  when 
the  latter  waa  dragged  to  Athens  for  execution, 
Drinarchus  too  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
»f  Palysperchon.  (Plat  Phoc  33.)  As  this  person 
is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  name  Deinarchus 
in  Plutarch  may  be  a  mistake. 

3.  There  were  three  authors  of  the  name  of 
Deinarchus,  concerning  whom  we  know  little  be- 
yond what  is  stated  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia 
(Dion vs.  Davsare*.  1),  via.  that  one  was  a  poet  of 
Delos,  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
orator,  and  wrote  poems  on  Bacchic  subjects  (com p. 
Eoseb.  Chron.  Dccxx. ;  CyrilL  c  Julian,  x.  p. 
341);  the  second,  a  Cretan,  made  a  collection  of 
Cretan  legends ;  and  the  third  wrote  a  work  upon 
Homer.  Whether  any  of  these  is  the  same  as  the 
one  who,  according  to  Nemesius  {de  Natar.  Horn. 
4),  tanght,  with  Aristoxenus,  that  the  human  soul 
»as  nothing  but  a  harmony,  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 


DE1NOC  RATES.  951 

DEI'NIAS  (Aetrios).  I.  One  of  a  club  of  wits 
at  Athena  ( yiKtrromol ),  called  **  the  Sixty,"  of 
which  the  orator  Callimedon  also  was  a  member. 
The  date  therefore  may  be  placed  about  B.  c  325. 
(A then.  xiv.  p.  614,  e.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
whom  Demosthenes  mentions  as  a  skilful  orator, 
(c  LepL  p.  501.) 

2.  An  author  of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  an 
historical  work  on  Argolia.  It  is  referred  to  by 
the  following  writers :— Plut  Aral.  29  ;  SchoL  ad 
Ap»U.  Rhod.  u.  791,  ad  Ear.  Ore*.  859,  ad 
Sbpk  Electr.  281,  ad  Tktocr.  xiv.  48,  ad  Pmd.  Oi. 
ril  49,  Ittkm.  ir.  104.  See  also  Meineke,  Hud. 
CriL  Com.  Grate  p.  385.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Deinias  should  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  history  of  inventions  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  471,  b. ;  tee  Fabric.  Iiibl. 
Grate  toI.  iL  p.  150).  [E.  E.] 

DEI'NIAS,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
most  ancient  painters  of  monochromes,  (xxxv.  8. 
a,  34.)  [P.  S.J 

DEINO'CHARES.  [Dbikocsyates.] 

DEINO'CRATES  (Atinmpdenis).  1.  A  Syracu- 
san,  was  originally  a  friend  of  Agathocles,  who  on 
that  account  spared  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Syra- 
cuse by  which  he  established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
B.  c  317.  Afterwards,  however,  in  n.  c.  312,  we 
find  Deinocrates  commanding  the  Syracusan  exiles 
in  the  war  in  which  the  Carthaginians  supported 
them  against  Agathocles.  The  Utter,  when  be 
fled  from  Africa  and  returned  to  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  B.  c.  307,  found  Deinocrates  at  the  head  of  so 
formidable  an  army,  that  he  offered  to  abdicate 
the  tyranny  and  restore  the  exiles,  stipulating 
only  for  the  possession  of  two  fortresses  with  the 
territory  around  them,  But  the  ambition  of  Dei- 
nocrates, who  preferred  his  present  power  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  led  him 
to  reject  the  offer.  Agathocles,  however,  defeated 
him  in  a  battle,  and  he  then  submitted.  He  was 
received  into  favour  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  re- 
tained him  in  his  confidence  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xix.  8,  104,  xx.  77,  79,  89,  90.) 

2.  A  Mes»enian,  went  to  Rome  in  B.  c  183,  to 
justify  the  revolt  of  Messene  from  the  Achaeans. 
On  his  arrival,  his  hopes  were  raised  by  rinding  that 
Flamininus,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  and 
an  enemy  to  I'hilopoemen,  the  Achaean  leader,  was 
about  to  pass  into  Greece  on  an  embassy  to  Prusias 
and  Seleucus.  Flamininus  promised  him  his  services, 
and,  when  he  had  reached  Naupactus,  sent  to 
I'hilopoemen  and  the  other  magistrates,  desiring 
them  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  Achaeans.  Philo- 
pocmen,  however,  was  aware  that  Flamininus  had 
not  come  with  any  instructions  on  the  subject  from 
the  senate,  and  he  therefore  answered,  that  he 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  he  would  first 
state  the  points  on  which  he  wished  to  confer  with 
the  assembly.  This  be  did  not  venture  to  do,  and 
the  hopes  of  Deinocrates  accordingly  fell  to  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  this,  Philopoemen  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenians,  and  Deinocrates 
was  prominent  among  those  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Mesaenian  people  for  peace,  and  Lycortas,  the 
Achaean  general,  having  been  admitted  into  the 
city,  commanded  the  execution  of  Deinocrates  and 
the  chiefs  of  his  party ;  but  Deinocrates  anticipated 
the  sentence  by  suicide.   His  qualifications  as  a 
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statesman  were,  according  to  Polvbius,  of  the  most 
superficial  character.  In  political  foresight,  for  in- 
stance, he  was  utterly  deficient.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  5, 
12  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  49 ;  Plat.  Pkilop.  18—21,  Flam. 
20;  Pans.  iv.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINOCRATES  (Atu^peTwt),  a  most 
tinguished  Macedonian  architect  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  the  architect  of  the 
new  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Hero- 
stratus.  [Cheroiphron.]  He  was  employed  by 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt,  in  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  Deinocrates  laid  out  the 
ground  and  erected  several  of  the  principal  buildings. 
IJesides  the  works  which  he  actually  erected,  be 
formed  a  design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
plan  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne;  but  the 
king  forbad  the  execution  of  the  project  The 
right  hand  of  the  figure  was  to  hare  held  a  city, 
and  in  the  left  there  would  hare  been  a  basin,  in 
which  the  water  of  all  the  mountain  streams  was 
to  pour,  and  thence  into  the  sea.  Another  curious 
work  which  he  did  not  lire  to  finish,  is  mentioned 
under  Arsinok  [pp.  366,  367]  :  this  fixes  the 
time  of  the  architect's  death.  The  so-called  mo- 
nument of  Hephaestion  by  Deinocrates  was  only 
a  funeral  pile  (wipd,  Diod.  xvii.  115),  though  a 
very  magnificent  one.  It  formed  a  pyramid,  rising 
in  successive  terraces,  all  adorned  with  great 
magnificence.  (Plin.  r.  10,  s.  11,  ni.  37,  s.  38, 
xxxiv.  14,  s.  42  ;  Vitruv.  L  1.  §  4,  iL  praef.;  Strab. 
xiv.  pp.640,  641  ;  VaL  Max.  i.  4,  ext.  1 ;  A  mm. 
Marc  xxiL  16  ;  Solin.  35,  43 ;  Plut  Ale*.  72,  de 
Alex.  VirU  ii.  §  2;  Lucian,  pro  Jmag.  9,  de  com- 
ecriL  HisL\2;  Txetx.  CkiL  viiL  199,  xi  367.) 
There  is  immense  confusion  among  these  writers 
about  the  architect's  name.  Pliny  calls  him  Din©- 
chares  or,  according  to  some  of  the  MSS.,  Tymo- 
charcs  or  Timocrates ;  Strabo  has  \tipoKpari\i  • 
Plutarch,  iraauipdrrtt ;  and,  among  other  varia- 
tions, Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  II.  (.  229)  calls  him 
Diodes  of  Rhegium.  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'LOCHUS  (AtinrfAoxof),  a  comic  poet 
of  Syracuse  or  Agrigcntum,  was,  according  to 
some,  the  son,  according  to  others,  the  disciple,  of 
Epicharrnus.  He  lived  about  B.  c  488,  and  wrote 
fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect,  about  which 
we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them 
were  on  mythological  subjects.  (Suid.  i.  r. ;  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Grate,  ii.  p.  436 ;  Grysar,  de  Dorient.  Com. 

i.  p.  81.)  [P.  S.] 
DEINO'MACHA  (Atwofidxv)i  daughter  of 

Megacles,  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidac,  grand- 
daughter of  Cleisthcnes,  and  mother  of  Alcibiades. 
(Plut.  Ale.  1 ;  Athen.  v.  p.  219,  c, ;  Ael.  V.  H. 

ii.  1 ;  see  also  Alciriadk*,  p.  99,  a-,  and  the  pas- 
sages there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.J 

DEINO'MACHUS  (A«»o>axoi),  a  philoso- 
pher, who  agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the 
chief  good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with 
bodily  pleasure,  which  Cicero  calls  a  joining  of  the 
man  with  the  beast  The  doctrine  is  thus  further 
explained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria;  —  Pleasure 
and  virtue  are  both  of  them  md$  to  man ;  but 
pleasure  is  so  from  the  first  while  virtue  only  owmer 
so  after  experience.  (Cic  de  Fm.  v.  8,  de  Off.  iii. 
33,  7*sc.  Quaest.  v.  30 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  iL 
21.)  The  Deinomachus,  whom  Lucian  introduces 
in  the  FhUnptemUs,  is  of  course  a  different  person, 
and  possibly  a  fictitious  character.         [E.  E.J 


DEI  NOSTRATUS. 

I  DEINO'MENES  (Ae«swa«Vw«).  1.  Fwao  rf 
Gelon,  Hioro,  and  Thrasvbulus.  succeairely  tyriru 
of  Syracuse.  (Herod.  viL  145;  PukL  Psti,  l 
154,  ii.  34.) 

2.  One  of  the  guards  of  Hieronrmus,  kii*  a 
Syracuse,  in  the  plot  against  whose  life  be  joins! 
When  ilieronymua  had  marched  into  Lecam. 
and  had  arrived  opposite  the  house  wh^re  nv 


behind  him,  stopped  under  pretence  of  c-itrxji-at 
his  foot  from  a  knot  which  confined  it,  and  that 
checked  the  advance  of  the  multitude,  and  vpantnj 
the  king  from  bis  guards.  The  a*sa>Mns  t  ba- 
nished on  Hieronymus  and  slew  him.  (lc  211) 
His  attendants  turned  their  weapons  again*  Dei- 
nomenes,  but  he  escaped  with  a  few  wound*.  a>i 
wo*  soon  after  elected  by  the  Syracu»*r.»  oee  «f 
their  generals.    (Lir.  xxiv.  7,  23.)       [E.  L] 

DEINO'MENES  (Awopinp),  a  statuary, 
whose  statues  of  Io,  the  daughter  of  luachcukaai 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lyasoto,  stood  ia  tat 
Acropolis  at  Athens  in  tbe  time  of  Paussi-a*. 
(Paus.  L  25.  §  1.)  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  swo- 
tions  him  among  the  artists  who  flourished  is  the 
95th  Olympiad,  a.  c.  400,  and  add*,  that  b<-  ir-ii- 
statues  of  Protesilaus  and  Pvthodrmus  the  «r> 
Uer.  (lb.  $  15.)  Tatian  mentiooa  a  statue  by  un 
of  Besantis,  queen  of  the  Paeoniana.  (OnL  *d 
Grwx.  53,  p.  116,ed.  Worth.)  His  name  apptan 
on  a  base,  the  statue  belonging  to  which  is  kat. 
(Bockh,  Corp.  lueerip.  I  No.  470.)  [P.S] 

DEI N ON  (AJv*,,),  one  of  the  chief  mea  d 

Perseus  and  the  Romans  (b.c  171 X  vainly  ea- 
deavoured  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  pay  a* 
regard  to  the  letter  which  C.  Lucretius  bjul  sent  st 
ask  for  ships,  and  which  Deinou  pxeteod<*i  * 
forgery  of  their  enemy  Enmenes,  king  of  IVrgan  -a. 
designed  to  involve  them  in  a  ruinous  war.  ftrt, 
though  he  failed  on  this  occasion,  he  still  kept  as 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  Roman  party,  Ia  a  c 
167,  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  tbe  Rnodiar,  «V- 
livered  him  up  to  the  Romans  by  way  of  propi- 
tiating them.  Polvbius  calls  him  a  bold  sad 
covetous  adventurer,  and  censures  him  far  what  be 
considers  an  unmanly  clinging  to  life  after  the  rata 
of  his  fortunes.  (Polyb.  xxviL  6, 1 1.  xxviiL  2,  xxu. 
5,  xxx.  6-8;  Liv.  xliv.  23,  29,  xlv.  22.)  [E.  E.J 

DEINON  or  DINON  (Ael*wr,  AiW),  father 
of  Cleitarchus,  the  historian  of  Alexander's  exprt 
tion.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Persia,  to  which  C. 
Nepos  (Cor.  5)  refers  as  the  moat  trustworthy 
authority  on  the  subject  He  bad,  bowewi.  a 
large  fund  of  credulity,  if  we  may  trust  Pfcnj. 
(//.  N.  x.  49.)  He  is  quoted  also  in  the  («ISasx| 
passages: — Plut  Ale*.  36,  Artar.  1,  6,  9,  lU.li. 
19,  22,  Them.  27;  Athen.  ii.  p,  67,  b^  it.  s. 
146,  c,  xi.  p.  503,  £,  xiii.  pp.  556,  b~,  5*5u,  1* 
609,  sl,  xiv.  pp.  633,  <L»  652,  b. ;  Cic  de  D*e-  i 
23  ;  AeL  //.  A.  xvu.  10,  V.  H.  viL  L  ;  D-f- 
Laert  i.  8,  ix.  50,  in  which  two  pa»snge«  we  sis* 
find  the  erroneous  reading  Ai«*r.  [E,  E.J 

DEINO,STRATUS(n.«;ed<TTpaToi),a  geosoras- 
He  is  stated  by  Proclus  to  have  been  tbe  brr  ^ 
of  Menaechraus,  and  a  contemporary  &nd  fel>w*r 
of  PUta  (Cbavas.  t*  EmeL  c  iv.)  The  two  hr*» 
thers,  according  to  Proclus,  made  the  vide  «f  gs» 
metry  more  perfect  (tsAss»t<swj>)  than  beJc  ^- 
Pappus  (lib.  iv.  prop.  25)  has  handed  down  rbt 
curve  which  is  called  the  ytuvlmtri*  of  ~ 
tus  for  squaring  the  circle,  which  Nm>nv.J«-- 
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others  afterwards  used.  This  curve  is  made  by 
the  intersection  of  a  revolving  radius  of  a  circle 
with  a  line  moving  perpendicular  to  the  first  posi- 
tion of  that  radius,  both  moving  uniformly,  and 
so  that  the  extremity  of  the  mo  ring  perpendicular 
descends  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre 
while  the  revolving  radius  describes  n  right  angle. 

[A.  Da  M.] 

DEIOCES  (*T&*n*\  the  founder  of  the  Me- 
dian empire*  according  to  Herodotus,  who  states 
that,  after  the  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of 
Upper  Asia  520  years,  various  nations  revolted 
from  them,  and  first  of  all  the  Medea.  Soon  after 
this,  Deioces,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  a  wise  man 
among  the  Medes,  desiring  the  tyranny,  became 
an  arbitrator  for  his  own  village ;  and  the  fame  of 
his  justice  attracted  to  him  suitors  from  all  quar- 
ters, till  at  last  the  Modes  chose  him  for  their 
king.  He  immediately  assumed  great  royal  state, 
and  made  the  Medes  provide  him  with  a  body- 
guard and  build  him  a  fortress.  He  then  built 
the  city  of  Agltatana  ( Kcbatana),  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  resided,  hidden  from  the  public  view 
and  transacting  all  business  through  messengers, 
in  order,  savs  Herodotus,  to  prevent  the  plots 
which  his  former  equals  might  have  been  drawn 
into  by  jealousy.  The  few  who  were  admitted  to 
his  presence  were  required  to  observe  the  strictest 
decorum.  His  administration  of  justice  was  very 
severe,  and  he  kept  a  body  of  spies  and  informers 
throughout  the  whole  country.  After  a  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  during  which  he  ruled  the  six 
tribes  of  the  Medes  without  attempting  any  foreign 
conquest,  Deioces  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  settling  the 
chronology  of  the  Median  empire.  Herodotus 
gives  the  reigns  as  follows : 

Deiocea     ...   53  years,  (i.  102.) 
Phraortes    ...  22    w  (M<L) 
Cyaxaree  ...   40    w      (i.  106.)» 
Astyages     ...  55     „       (i.  130.) 

Total,  150 

Now,  since  the  accession  of  Cyrus  was  in  b.  c. 
560-559,  the  accession  of  Deioces  would  fall  in  a  a 
710-709,  which  Is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  (ii.  32), 
who  says  that,  "  according  to  Herodotus,  Cyaxarcs 
[meaning  Deioces]  was  chosen  king  in  the  second 
year  of  the  1 7th  Olympiad."  (a  a  7 1 1-7 10.)  It  also 
agree*  with  what  may  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
and  is  expressly  stated  by  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  2), 
that  the  Medes  revolted  after  the  destruction  of 
the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  death  of  that 
king.  (a  c  71 1.)  Moreover,  the  Lydian  dynasty 
of  the  Mermnadac  i*  computed  by  Herodotus  to 
have  lasted  170  years,  down  to  the  taking  of  Sardis 
in  B.c.  546.  Jt  therefore  began  in  ac  716. 
Now,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability, 
from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Hera- 
cleidae,  who  preceded  the  Mermnadae  in  Lydia, 
were  Assyrian  governors.  If  so,  here  is  another 
reason  for  believing  that  the  great  Assyrian  empire 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  iu  army  under  Sennacherib,  The  small  differ- 
ence by  which  the  last  dat«  (a.  c.  716)  exceeds 
what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  this  view,  might 
be  expected  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  thesedates 
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•  Including  the  28  years  of  the  Scythian  rule, 
m^tr  ro*<ri  2Kv<?ai  tela*. 


within  two  or  three  years;  and,  moreover,  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  is  disputed,  some 
bringing  it  as  low  as  b.  c.  542. 

A  difficulty  still  remains.  Herodotus  mentions 
an  interregnum,  and  it  seems  from  his  language 
to  have  been  not  a  short  one,  between  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  and  the  accession  of  Deioces ;  and  is 
ts  svppomi  to  give  the  sum  total  of  the  Median 
rule  as  156  years.  With  reference  to  the  former 
point,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  53  years  assign- 
ed to  Deioces  include  the  interregnum,  a  supposi- 
tion extremely  probable  from  the  length  of  the  pe- 
riod, especially  as  the  character  which  Deioces  had 
gained  before  his  accession  makes  it  must  unlikely 
that  ho  was  a  very  young  man  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Scriptural  chronology  forbids  our  carry- 
ing up  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  higher  than  a  c 
,712  at  the  very  utmost.  As  to  the  supposed  pe- 
riod of  156  years,  the  truth  is,  that  Herodotus 
says  nothing  about  such  a  period.  He  says  (i. 
ISO),  that  the  Medes  had  ruled  over  Asia  above 
the  river  Halys  12b*  years,  »ap<{  ^  oaov  ol  2kv6<u 
4pxov,  which  does  not  mean,  that  the  28  years  of 
the  Scythian  rule  are  to  be  added  to  the  128  years, 
but  that  they  are  to  be  deducted  from  it.  The 
question  then  arises,  from  what  period  are  the  128 
years  to  be  dated?  The  most  probable  solution 
seems  to  be  that  of  Kalinsky  and  Clinton,  who 
supposed  that  the  date  to  which  the  128  years 
would  lead  us  back,  namely  (5£g«f-128=)68f  B.C, 
was  that  of  the  accession  of  Deiocea,  and  that  the 
22  year*  which  remain  out  of  the  53  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus  (b.  c.  7$g— 68f)  formed  the 
period  of  the  interregnum. 

The  account  of  Cteaias,  which  is  preserved  by 
Diodorus,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus.  After  relating  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  [  Aa- 


bacbs],  he  give*  the  following 
reigns  (ii.  32—34) : 

1.  Arbaces  .... 

2.  Mandauces  . 

3.  Sosarmus  .... 

4.  Artycas  .... 

5.  Arbianes  .... 

6.  Artaeus  .... 

7.  Artyne*  .... 

8.  Astibaras 

9.  Aspadas,  whom  he  identifies 


of  Median 


28 
50 
30 
50 
22 
40 
22 
40 


[Mr- 

317 

This  would  place  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  in  a  c. 
(559+317=)  876. 

Now  this  account  disagrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus in  all  the  names,  and  in  the  event*  ascribed 
to  each  reign,  except  the  but;  but  the  two  lists 
agree  in  the  numbers  assigned  to  the  last  three 


reigns. 

In  the  list  of  Eusebiua,  the  fifth  king,  Arbianes, 
is  omitted,  and  then  follow  Deioces,  Phraortes, 
Cyaxares,  Asdahagea  (Astyages),  as  in  Herodotus, 
but  with  different  numbers,  whence  Clinton  con- 


jecture* that  the  22  years  assigned  to  Arbianes 
were  really  those  of  the  interregnum  before  Deioces. 
No  successful  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  recon- 
cile Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Eusebiua.  Diodorus 
supposed  the  interregnum  of  Herodotus  to  extend 


•  This  number,  which  is  omitted  by 
is  supplied  from  Herodotus. 
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idea   in  hit  tablet,  when    he  reckons  a  long 
period  without  Wings  between  Arbaces  and  Deioces. 
(Compare  Sardanapalus,  and  Clinton,  F.  H.  v 
App.  c.  3.)  [P.  8.] 

DEI'OCHUS  (Ai»fc>X0»X  of  Proconnesus,  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysiut  of  Halicarnascut  {Jud.de 
Tkacyd,  2,  5)  M  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  histo- 
rian*, who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  Deiochui 
whom  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  e.  Aa/itfraKot) 
call*  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Cysicus  (irspl  Kvffeou),  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonios  Rhodiut,  I 
who,  however,  calls  him  by  his  proper  name  only 
once  (on  i.  139),  and  in  all  the  other  passages  refers 
to  him  under  the  name  of  AisiAoxot,  or  Aiio^o*. 
(SchoL  ad  ApoUm.  L  961,  966,  976,  987,  989, 
1037,  1062,  1063,  1065,  ii.  85,  106.)   [L.  8.] 

DEI  ON  (Anftw).  1.  A  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarcte,  was  king  in  Phocis  and  husband  of  Dio- 
mede,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Astoro- 
peia,  Aenetus,  Actor,  Phy  locus,  and  Cephalos. 
(ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  3,  9.  §  4.)  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Sahn emeus,  he  took  his  daughter  Tyro 
into  his  boose,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Cre- 
theus.  His  name  occurs  also  in  the  form  Detoneus. 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1685.) 

2.  A  ton  of  Heracles  and  Megara,  and  brother 
of  Dei'coon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  $  8.)         [L.  S.] 

DEIO'NE  (AufcJnj),  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
Deo  or  Demeter,  is  used  as  a  name  for  Persephone. 
(Callimacb.  Frarjm.  48.)  It  occurs  also  as  a  pro- 
per name  of  the  mother  of  Miletus.  (Or.  Met 
ix.  442.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIONEUS  (Av'ovtvt).  1.  Father  of  Dia, 
the  wife  of  Ixion.  When  he  violently  extorted 
from  his  son-in-law  the  bridal  gifts,  Ixion  invited 
him  to  hit  house,  and  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a  pit  filled  with  fire,  in  which  he  perished. 
(Pind.  Pytk.  ii:  39.) 

2.  A  son  of  Eurytut  of  Oechalia,  whom  The- 
seus married  to  Perigune,  the  daughter  of  Sinnis. 
(Pint  The*.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DEI'OPE  (Atj^irr,),  a  daughter  of  Triptolemus 
and  mother  of  Eumolpus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Triptolemus.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  2;  SchoL  ad Soph. 
Oed.CoLU96;  Aristot.  Aftma.  143, 291.)  [L.S.] 

DEIOPE'A,  a  fair  Lydian  nymph,  who  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  Heat  and -whom  she  promised  as  a 
reward  to  Aeolvs  if  he  would  assist  her  in  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  of  Aeneas.  (Virg.  Aen.  i.  72.)  [L.S.] 

DEIOPITES  (Aijloirlnj*),  a  son  of  Priam,  who 
was  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  II.  xi  420  ;  Apol- 
lod. iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'TARUS  (Antfrapor).  1.  Tetrarch  of 
Oalatia.  He  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
very  old  man  in  B.  c  54,  when  Crassus,  passing 
through  Galatia  on  his  Parthian  expedition,  rallied 
him  on  his  building  a  new  city  at  his  time  of  life. 
He  must  therefore  bare  attained  to  mature  man- 
hood in  B.  c.  95,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Cato  of 
IJtica,  whose  father's  friend  he  was,  and  who,  we 
know,  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  early  age. 
(Plot  Crass.  1 7,  Cat.  Mm.  12, 1 5 ;  Psendo-Appian, 
Parth.  p.  136 ;  comp. Cato,  p.  647,  a.)  Deiotarus 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  ware  in 
Asia,  and  in  n.  c  74  defeated  in  Phrygia  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithridates.  For  his  services  he  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and, 
probably  in  b.  c.  63,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Mi- 
thridates, hod  Gadelomtis  and  Armenia  Minor 
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added  to  bit  dominions.  Appian,  apparently  by 
an  oversight,  says  that  Pompey  made  him  tetrarch 
of  Oalatia.  He  succeeded,  indeed,  doubtless  by 
Roman  favour,  in  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
other  tetrarch s  of  that  district,  and  obtaining  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  for  himself.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  547, 
567;  Casaub.  ad  loc;  Pint.  Pomp.  38;  Appian, 
BtU.  MUkr.  114;  Cic  pro  DeiaL  13,  PkU.  xi.  12, 
dt,  Hot.  Bttp.  13 ;  Hirt.  BelL  Ale*.  67.)  In  b.  c. 
51,  when  Cicero  was  encamped  at  Cybistra  on  the 
borders  of  Cappadocia,  for  the  protection  of  Cappa- 
docia  and  Cilicia  against  the  Parthians,  Deiot&rus 
offered  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces,  and  was  in- 
deed on  his  way  to  do  so,  when  Cicero  sent  to  in- 
form him  that  events  had  rendered  his  assistance 
unnecessary.  (Cic  Phil.  xi.  13,  ad  Fa*.  viiL  10, 
xv.  1,  2,  4.)  In  the  civil  war,  Deiotarus  attached 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  together  with 
whom  he  effected  his  escape  in  a  ship  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  in  B.  c.  48.  (Plut.  Pomp.  73  ; 
Appian,  Dell.  Civ.  ii.  71  ;  Cacs.  BeJL  Cm.  iii.  4 ; 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  37,  pro  DtioL  3,  4 ;  Lucan.  Phars. 
v.  55,  viii.  209.)  In  b.  c.  47  he  applied  to  Domi- 
tius  Calvinus,  Caesar's  legate  in  Asia,  for  aid 
against  Phamaces,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  who  in  the  campaign  which 
followed  defeated  the  Roman  and  Oalatian  forces 
near  Nieopolis.  (Hirt.  BeU.AU*.  34 — (1, 65—77; 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  91 ;  Plat  Cues.  50;  Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  45—48 ;  Sucton.  JuL  35 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
XV.  15,  pro  DrioL  5.)  When  Caesar,  in  the  same 
rear,  came  into  Asia  from  Egypt,  Deiotarus  received 
him  with  submission,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse  the 
aid  he  had  given  to  Pompey.  According  to  Hir- 
tius  (Bell.  Alex.  67,  7b1),  Caesar  left  him  his  title 
of  king,  but  gave  bis  tetrarchy  to  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus,  Cicero  tells  us  (de  Div.  i.  15,  comp. 
Phil.  ii.  37),  that  he  was  deprived  both  of  his 
tetrarchy  and  kingdom,  not  however  of  his  regal 
title  (pro  Deiot.  1 3),  and  fined.  Dion  Cassias  says 
(xii.  68),  that  Caesar  did  indeed  .bestow  on  Ario- 
barzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Deiotarus,  but  that  he  gave  the  latter 
a  part  of  what  he  took  away  from  Phamaces,  and 
so  in  fact  enlarged  his  territory ;  but  this  teems 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  ten  our  of  what  wo 
find  in  Cicero. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  cause  of 
Deiotarus  was  unsuccessful ly  pleaded  by  Brutus 
before  Caesar  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  (Cic  Brat. 
5,  ad  AtL  xiv.  1.)  In  B.  c.  45,  be  was  defended 
by  Cicero  before  Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter 
at  Rome,  in  the  speech  (pro  H»x  Deiotaro)  still 
extant.  From  this  it  appears  that  his  grandson, 
Castor,  had  accused  him  of  a  design  against  Caesar's 
life  when  he  received  him  in  Oalatia,  and  also  of  an 
intention  of  tending  troops  to  the  aid  of  Caecilius 
Hassos.  [See  p.  472.]  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of 
Castor  at  the  ton-m-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  days  that 
the  old  king  put  him  to  death  together  with  hit  wife, 
Deiotarus'*  own  daughter ;  and  Suidat  tells  us  that 
he  did  so  Ijecause  Castor  had  accused  him  to  Cae* 
sar.  Vostius  conjectures  that  the  Castor  mention- 
ed by  Cicero  was  son  to  the  one  whom  Strabo  and 
Suidas  speak  of,  and  that  Deiotarus  put  the  latter 
to  death  because  he  had  instigated  the  younger 
Castor  to  accuse  him.  (Strab.  xii  p.  568  ;  Suid. 
$.  v.  KtUrrmp ;  Cacs.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  4 ;  Ck.  ad  Fam. 
ix.  12 ;  Voss.  de  Hist.  Grate,  p.  203,  ed.  Wester* 
mann;  comp.  the  language  of  Cicero,  pro  Driot. 
10,  11.)    At  this  time  Blesamius  and  Hieras, 
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emissaries  of  Deiotarus,  were  at  Rome  to  look  after 
bis  interests  (Cie,  pro  DdoL  14,  15);  and  they 
were  still  there  in  the  following  year,  a.  c.  44, 
when  Hieras,  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  appears 
to  have  obtained  from  Antony,  through  Fulvia, 

Mstertia  (88,54121  13».  Ad.).  Deiotarus,  however, 
had  seized  bv  force  on  the  territory  in  question  as 
soon  as  he  beard  of  Caesar'*  death.  (Cic  PkiL  ii. 
37,  ad  AO.  nr.  12,  19,  zri.  3.)  In  h.  c.  42,  be 
joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Caasius  at  the  re- 
en  dra  Toured  to  attach  him  to  them.  ( Dion  Cass, 
xivii.  24.)  He  was  succeeded  by  Deiotarus  II. 
(No.  2),  his  only  surviving  son,  all  the  rest  of  his 
children  having  been  pnt  to  death  by  him,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  in  order  that  his  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  his  successor  might  not  be  shorn  of  its 
power.  (Plat  de  Stoic  Ilcpugn.  32.)  This  ac- 
count, if  true,  warns  us  to  make  a  large  deduction 
fn»in  the  praises  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero.  He 
appear*  to  hare  had  a  full  share  of  superstition, 
and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 


2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  Already, 
however,  before  his  father's  death,  he  had  received 
from  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  king,  to  which 
some  grant  of  territory  was  apparently  attached. 
With  this  Deiotarus,  Cicero  tells  us  that  hia  son 
and  his  nephew  remained,  while  himself  and  his 
brother  Quintus  were  occupied  with  their  campaign 
in  Cilicia,  k  c  51.  (Cic  ad  Att.  v.  17,  18,  PkiL 
xi.  12.)  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
he  took  part  with  the  former,  but  went  over  from 
him  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  c  31 . 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Amyntas, 
No.  6.  Cicero  speaks  of  him,  as  well  as  of  his 
father,  in  very  high  terms.  (Plut  Aid.  61,  63; 
pimp.  Dion  Cass.  L  1 3,  li.  2  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567 ; 
Ck.  PkiL  xi.  13.) 

S.  Son  of  the  younger  Castor,  and  great  grand- 
son of  Deiotarus  I.  He  was  the  last  king  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  was  surnamed  ♦tAd3«A$ot.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  562  ;  Clinton.  F.  H.  iii.  pp.  545, 546.)  [E.  £.] 

DEI'PHOBE  ( AijfcpoeVj),  a  daughter  of  the  seer 
Glaucns.  (Virg.  Am.  vi  86;  eotnp.  Sun  t la.)  [L.S.] 

DEI'PHOBUS  ( ATjtoo^.s ).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecabe,  was  next  to  Hector  the  bravest  among 
the  Trojans.  When  Paris,  yet  unrecognized,  came 
to  his  brothers,  and  conquered  them  all  in  the  con- 
test for  his  favourite  bull,  Dei'phobus  drew  bis 
sword  against  him,  and  Paris  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Herceius.  (Hygin.  Fab.  91.)  Dei'phobus  and 
his  brothers,  Helen  us  and  Asiua,  led  the  third 
boat  of  the  Trojans  against  the  camp  of  the  Achae- 
an s  (Horn.  //.  xii.  94),  and  when  Asius  had  fallen, 
Dei'phobus  advanced  against  Idomeneus,  but,  in- 
stead of  killing  him,  he  slew  Hypsenor.  (xiii.  410.) 
When  hereupon  Idomeneus  challenged  him,  he 
called  Aeneas  to  his  assistance,  (xiii.  462.)  He 


also  slew  Ascalaphus,  and  while  he  was  tearing 
the  helmet  from  his  enemy's  head,  he  was  wounded 
by  Meriones,  and  led  out  of  the  tumult  by  his 
brother,  Polite*,  (xiii.  517,  &.c)  When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  his  fight  with  Achillea, 
she  assumed  the  appearance  of  Dei'phobus.  (xxii. 
227.)  He  accompanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  horse 
in  which  the  Achaeans  were  concealed.  {()■(. 
iv.  276.)  Later  traditions  describe  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  Achilles,  and  as  having  married  He- 
lena after  the  death  of  Paris,  for  he  had  loved  her, 
it  is  said,  before,  and  had  therefore  prevented  her 
being  restored  to  the  Greeks.  ( Hygin.  Fab.  1 1 0  ; 
Dictys.  Cret.  L  10,  ir.  22 ;  Serr.  ad  Am.  ii.  166 ; 
Tretx.  ad  Lycopk.  168  ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  JL  xxiv. 
251 ;  Eurip.  Troad.  960.)  It  was  for  this  reason 
that,  on  the  fall  of  Troy  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Achaeans  was  let  loose  against  him,  and  Odysseus 
and  Mcnelaus  rushed  to  his  house,  which  was 
among  the  first  that  were  consumed  by  the  names. 
(Horn.  Od.  viii.  517;  Sen .  ad  Am.  ii.  310.)  He 
himself  was  killed  by  Helena  (Hygin.  Fab.  240)  ; 
according  to  other  traditions,  he  fell  in  battle 
against  Palamedes  (Dares  Phryg.  26);  or  he  was 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menelaus.  (Diet 
Cret  t.  12;  Quint  Smyrn.  xiii.  354,  Ac;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.)  In  this  fearful  condition  he  was 
found  in  the  lower  world  by  Aeneas,  who  erected 
a  monument  to  him  on  cape  Rhoeteum.  (Virg. 
A  en.  vi.  493,  Ac.)  His  body,  which  remained 
un buried,  was  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  plant  used  against  hypochondriasis.  Pausanias 
(v.  22.  §  2)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  a 
work  of  Lycius,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonia 
had  dedicated  there. 

2.  A  son  of  Hippolytus  at  Amyclae,  who  puri- 
fied Heracles  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  6.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  31.)  [L.  S.J 

DEIPHONTES  (An«>Wi»t),  a  son  of  Anti- 
machus,  and  husband  of  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of 
Temenus  the  Heracleide,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Antimenes,  Xanthippus,  Argeius,  and 
Ontobia.  When  Temenus,  in  the  division  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  obtained  Argos  as  his  share,  he  be- 
stowed all  his  affections  upon  Hyrnetho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons, 
who  thought  themselves  neglected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temenus,  the  army  declared  Dei'phonte* 
and  Hyrnetho  his  rightful  successors.  (Apollod.  ii. 
8.  §  5.)  According  to  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  1),  the 
sons  of  Temenus  formed  indeed  a  conspiracy  againot 
their  hither  and  Dei'phonte* ;  but  after  Temenus's 
death  it  was  not  Dei'phontes  that  succeeded  him, 
but  Ceisus.  Deiphontes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
said  to  have  lived  at  Epidaurus,  whither  he  went 
with  the  army  which  was  attached  to  him,  and 
from  whence  he  expelled  the  Ionian  king,  Pity- 
reus.  (Paus.  ii.  26.  §  2.)  His  brothers-in-law, 
however,  who  grudged  him  the  possession  of  their 
sister  Hyrnetbo,  went  to  Epidaurus,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband;  and  when  this 
attempt  failed,  they  carried  her  off  by  force.  Dei'- 
phontes pursued  them,  and  after  having  killed  one 
of  them,  Cerynes,  he  wrestled  with  the  other,  who 
held  his  sister  in  his  arms.  In  this  struggle,  Hyr- 
netho was  killed  by  her  own  brother,  who  then 
escaped.  Dei'phontes  carried  her  body  back  to 
Epidaurus,  and  there  erected  a  sanctuary  to  her. 
(Paus.  ii.  28.  §3.)  [L.S.] 

DEI'PYLE  (AnnruAij),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus 
and  Amphithea.    She  wus  the  wife  of  Tydcus,  by 
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whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Diomedes.  (A  pol- 
led. L  8.  §  5,  9.  §  13.)  Serviu*  (ad  .1. ,,.  i.  101) 
and  Hvginu*  (Fab.  69)  call  her  Dciphile.   (  L.  s.  ] 

DEi'PYLUS(AtjfirwAoi),  three  mythical  being* 
concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  ii  related. 
(Horn.  IL  t.  8*25;  Hygin.  Fab.  15,  109.)  [L.S.] 

DE'LIUS  and  DK'Ll  A  (Aif\u>r  and  *r,kla  or 
Ai}\tds),  *urname*  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respec- 
tively, which  are  derived  from  the  island  of  Delos, 
the  birthplace  of  those  two  divinities.  (  Virg.  An. 
vi.  12,  Edog.  vii.  29 ;  VaL  Flacc.  L  446  ;  Orph. 
Hymn.  33.  8.)  They  are  likewise  applied,  espe- 
cially in  the  plural,  to  other  divinities  that  were 
worshipped  in  Delos,  vis.  Demeter,  Aphrodite, 
and  the  nymphs.  (Ariatoph.  Thetm.  333 ;  Callim. 
J/t/m*.  in  Wan.  169,  //sum.  m  Del  323;  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  ApolL  Del.  157.)  [L  &] 

Q.  DE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  equee,  who  seems 
to  have  lived  as  a  negotiator  in  Asia,  where 
in  b.  c.  44  he  joined  Dolabella.  Afterwards  he 
went  over  to  Cassias  and  then  joined  M.  Antony, 
who  sent  him,  in  &  c  41,  to  Egypt  to  summon 
Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia. 
Cleopatra,  trusting  to  the  power  of  her  personal 
charms,  obeyed  the  command  and  went  to  Antony. 
In  a.  c.  36,  Delliua  was  engaged  on  some  business 
in  Judaea,  and  on  that  occasion  be  is  said  to  have 
advised  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyrcnnus  and 
widow  of  Alexander,  to  send  the  portraits  of  her 
beautiful  children  to  Antony  in  order  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  triumvir.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
companied Antony  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthian*,  In  a  c  34,  when  Antony  marched 
invo  Armenia,  Delliua  was  sent  before  him  to  Arta- 
v amies,  to  lull  him  into  security  by  treacherous 
premises.  When  the  war  of  Actium  broke  out, 
B.  c  31,  Dellius  and  Amy n Las  were  sent  by  Antony 
from  Galatia  to  Macedonia  to  collect  auxiliaries ; 
but  before  the  fatal  battle  was  fought,  Dellius 
deserted  to  Octavian.  This  step  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  a  man  of  his  kind,  who  had  suc- 
cessively belonged  to  all  the  parties  of  the  time ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  this  last  deser- 
tion by  hi*  fear  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  ridiculing  the  meanness  she  displayed 
at  her  entertainment*.  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  him.  Dellius  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  talent;  he  did  at  least  some  service  to 
literature  by  writing  a  history  of  the  war  against 
the  Parthian*,  in  which  he  himself  had  fought 
under  Antony.  (Strab.  xi  p.  523,  with  Casaubon'a 
correction.)  This  work  is  completely  lost,  and  we 
cannot  even  say  whether  it  was  written  in  Latin 
or  in  Greek ;  but  we  have  reason  for  believing  that 
Plutarch**  account  of  that  war  (Ant.  37—52)  was 
taken  from  Dellius,  so  that  probably  we  possess 
at  least  an  abridgement  of  the  work.  (Pint  Ant. 
59.)  In  the  time  of  Seneca  (Sua*,  p.  7)  there 
existed  some  letters  of  Dellius  to  Cleopatra  of  a 
lascivious  nature,  which  are  now  likewise  lost  Our 
Q.  Dellius  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Dellius  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the  beautiful  third 
ode  of  the  second  book.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
39,  L  13,  23 ;  Veil.  Pat,  ii.  84  ;  Joseph.  Ant.Jud. 
xv.  2.  §  6  ;  Plut  Ant.  25  ;  Zonar.  x.  29  ;  Senec 
de  Clement,  i.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DELMATICUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caeciliu* 
Metellus,  consul  in  B.  c.  119.  [Mbtkllus.] 

DELMATIUS  or  DALMATICS.  1.  Son  of 
Constantiua  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife,  F  La  via 
Maximiana  Theodora.     From  his  half-brother, 


DELPHUS. 

Constantine  the  Great,  he  received  the  title  of 
censor,  which  had  lain  dormant  since  the  attempt 
of  Decius  to  revive  it  in  the  person  of  Valerian, 
and  now  appear*  for  the  last  time  among  the 
dignities  of  Rome.  Delmatius  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  investigating  the  charge  brought  by  the 
A  nans  against  Athanasiua  of  having  murdered 
Arsenius,  buhop  of  Hypseli*  [Athanasics,  p. 
394 J,  and  appear*  to  have  died  before  the  year 
A.  D.  335.  (Tillemont  Uutoire  de*  Emptrenru, 
vol.  it.  p.  288.)    He  waa  the  father  of 

2.  Flaviuh  Julius  Dblmatius,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Nar bonne  under  the  care  of  the  rhetorician 
Exauperiua  ;  distinguished  himself  by  suppressing 
the  rebellion  of  Calocerus  in  Cyprus ;  was  appoint- 
ed consul  a.  D.  333  ;  two  years  afterwards  was 
created  Caesar  by  his  uncle,  whom  he  is  aaid  to 
have  resembled  strongly  in  disposition  ;  upon  the 
division  of  the  empire  received  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
together  with  Achaia,  as  his  portion  ;  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  soldiers  in  a.  d.  337,  sharing  the 
fate  of  the  brother*,  nephews,  and  chief  ministers 
of  Constantine. 


It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  frequently 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  Delmatius  the 
from  Delmatius  the  son.  Many  historians 
believe  the  former  to  have  been  the  consul  of  a-  ft 
333,  and  the  conqueror  of  Calocerus,  the  date  of 
whose  revolt  is  very  uncertain.  A  few  coins  of 
the  younger  in  gold,  silver,  and  small  brass,  are  to 
to  be  found  in  all  targe  collections,  and  on  these 
his  name  is  conjoined  with  the  title  of  Gaetar  and 
Prineeps  Juventutit,  the  orthography  being  for  the 
most  part  Dfdmatiu*,  although  D/Jmaluu  also 
occasionally  appears.  (Auson.  Prof.  17;  Victor, 
/■>.«/.  41,  de  Che*.  41,  ExwrpL  Vol**.  §  35; 
Theophan.  Ckronorfroph.  p.  282 ;  Tillemont,  Hk> 
toire  de*  Empereurt,  voL  iv.  pp.  251,  259,  261, 
313,  and  his  note,  p.  664,  in  which  he  discusses  at 
length  the  date*  connected  with  the  history  of 
Delmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  [  W .  H  ] 

DELPHI'NIA  (AcXttWa),  a  surname  of  Arta- 
mi*  at  Athens.  (Pollux,  x.  119.)  The  masculine 
form  Delphinius  is  used  as  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
and  ia  derived  cither  from  hia  slaying  the  dragon 
Delphine  or  Delphyne  (usually  called  Python) 
who  guarded  the  oracle  at  Pytho,  or  from  his  bar- 
ing ahewn  the  Cretan  colonista  the  way  to  Delphi, 
while  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  metamorphosing  him- 
self into  a  dolphin.  (Tsetx.  ad  bycopk.  208.) 
Under  this  name  Apollo  had  temples  at  Athens, 
Cnossus  in  Crete,  Didyma,  and  Massilia.  (Paus.  L 
19.  §  1;  Plut  The*.  14  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  179;  Mil- 
ler, Aeginet.  p.  154.)  [  L  &] 

DELPHUS  (AtXotf*).  1.  A  son  of  Posridoa 
and  Melantho,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Delphi  was  believed  to  have  derived 
it*  name.  (Tsetz.  ad  Lvcopk.  208;  comp.  Or. 
Met.  vi.  120.) 

2.  A  son  of  Apollo  by  Celaeno,  the  daughter  of 
H  yam  us,  and,  according  to  others,  by  Thyia,  the 
daughter  of  Castalius,  or  by  Melaena,  the  daughter 
of  Cephissua.    Tradition  pointed  to  him  also  as 
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the  person  from  whom  Delphi  received  its  name. 
He  it  farther  said  to  have  had  a  son,  Pythia,  who 
ruled  over  the  country  about  mount  Parnassus, 
and  from  whom  the  orade  received  the  name  of 
Pytbo.  (Pans.  x.  6.  §§  2  and  3.)         [L.  S.] 

DEMA'DES  *  (Ai)fufo>s),  an  Athenian  states 
man  and  orator,  a  contemporary  of  Philip,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  Antipater.    He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  person  of  very  low  origin,  and  to  have  at 
one  time  even  served  as  a  rower.   (QuintiL  ii  17. 
§  12;  SexlEniptr.  adv.  Math.  ii.  16;  Suidas,s.«. 
A-tlfjua&V.)    But  by  his  extraordinary  talents,  his 
dt?magogic  art i fie***,  and  treachery,  he  rose  to  a 
very  prominent  position  at  Athens;  he  used  his 
influence,  however, in  such  a  manner,  that  Plutarch 
( Phnc  1 )  justly  terms  him  the  vavory-ior,  that  is, 
the  shipwreck  or  ruin  of  his  country.  He  belonged 
to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  of  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he  came 
forward  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  war  against 
Olynthus,  a  c  549  (Snidas,  Le.^  and  to  whom  he 
continued  hostile  to  the  last ;  for  when,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Antipater  and  Craterus,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  quitted  the  city.  Denudes  induced 
the  people  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
them.    (Pint.  Demmtk.  28 ;  Phot  BiU.  p.  69,  ed. 
Bek Iter.)    In  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  be  fell  into 
the  bands  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  when  Philip, 
daring  the  revelries  with  which  he  celebrated  his 
victory,  reviewed  the  prisoners.  Denudes  frankly 
bat  politely  blamed  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Philip 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  flattery  implied  in 
the  censure,  that  he  not  only  restored  Denudes  to 
his  liberty,  bat  set  free  all  the  Athenian  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Athens.  (Died.  xvL  87;  GelL  xl  10  ;  Sext. 
Enipir.  adv.  Math.  L  13.)  The  manner  in  which  he 
woe  treated  by  the  king  on  that  occasion, and  the  rich 
presents  he  received  from  him — it  is  said  that  he 
once  received  the  large  sum  of  ten  talents — made 
him  an  active  champion  in  the  cause  of  Macedonia, 
to  whose  interests  he  literally  sold  himself.  He 
pursued  the  same  course  towards  Alexander,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Philip ;  and  his  flattery  to- 
wards the  young  king  went  so  far,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, unable  to  bear  it,  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon 
him.    (Aelian,  V.  H.  v.  12 ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251.) 
But  when  Harpalus  came  to  Athens,  Demades  did 
not  scruple  to  accept  his  bribes  also.  (Deinarch.  c. 
Dem>*th.  %  89,  c  Arwtng.  §  15.)    When  Alexander 
subsequently  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators  who  had  instigated  the  people  against 
him,  Demades  was  bribed  by  the  friends  of  Demos- 
thenes with  five  talents  to  use  his  influence  to 
save  him  and  the  other  patriots.    He  accordingly 
framed  a  canning  decree,  in  which  the  people  ex- 
ctised  the  orators,  bat  promised  to  surrender  them, 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty.   The  decree  was 
passed,  and  Demades  with  a  few  others  was  sent 
bj>  ambassador  to  Alexander,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  pardon  the  Athenians  and  their  ora- 
tors.   (Diod.  xvii.  15;  Plat.  Demtuth.  23.)  In 
b_  c.  331  Demades  had  the  administration  of  a  part 
of  the  public  money  at  Athens,  which  Bockh 
{PwbL  Earn.  ofAtken.  p.  169,  &c,  2nd  edit.)  has 
shewn  to  have  been  the  theoricon ;  and  when  the 
people  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money  to  sup- 

•  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  Atjm"^*.  (Ety- 
moL  M.  n.  210  13,265.  12,  ed.  Sylburg;  Pris- 
ciait,  ii.  7.) 


port  those  who  had  revolted  against  Alexander, 
Demades  persuaded  them  to  give  up  that  plan  by 
appealing  to  their  love  of  pleasure.  (P\uL  Praeetpt. 
Rei  Publ.  (Jer.  25.)    By  thus  supporting  the  Ma- 
cedonian cause,  and  yet  receiving  large  bribes  from 
the  opposite  party  when  opportunities  offered,  he 
acquired  considerable  property,   which  however 
was  squandered  by  his  extravagant  and  dissolute 
mode  of  living.    His  conduct  was  so  bad,  and 
he  so  recklessly  violated  the  laws  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  frequently  punished  with  heavy  fines, 
and  once  even  with  atimia,    Bnt  in  a  c.  322, 
when  Antipater  marched  with  his  army  against 
Athens,  the  people,  who  were  alarmed  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  had  no  one  to  mediate  between 
them  and  Antipater,  recalled  their  sentence  of 
atimia,  and  sent  Demades,  with  Phocion  and  some 
others  as  ambassadors  to  Antipater,  who  however 
refused,  perhaps  on  the  instigation  of  Demades,  to 
grant  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  complete  sub- 
mission. (Diod.  xviii.  18;  Pans.  viL  10.  §  1.)  In 
ac  318,  when  Antipater  was  ill  in  Macedonia, 
the  Athenians,  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  sent  Demades 
as  ambassador  to  him  with  a  petition  to  remove 
the  garrison.    Antipater  was  at  first  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  request;  but  while  Demades  was 
staying  with  him,  Antipater  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Perdiccas  some  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Demades,  in  which  he  urged  Perdiccas  to 
come  to  Europe  and  attack  Antipater.   The  latter 
at  first  kept  his  discovery  secret;  but  when  De- 
mades pressed  him  for  an  answer  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  Antipater, 
without  giving  any  answer,  gave  up  Demades  and 
his  son,  Demeas,  who  had  accompanied  his  father 
on  this  embassy,  to  the  executioners,  who  forth- 
with put  them  to  death.  (Diod.  xviii.  48 ;  Arrian, 
ap.  PkoL  BiU.  p.  70 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  Plu- 
tarch (Phoc  30)  attributes  the  execution  of  De- 
mades to  Cassander. 

Demades  was  a  man  without  character  or  prin- 
ciple, and  was  accessible  to  bribes  from  whatever 
quarter  they  came,  ever  ready  to  betray  his  coun- 
try and  his  own  party.  Even  the  good  he  did 
sprang  from  the  basest  motives.  The  ancients 
have  preserved  many  features  which  illustrate  his 
profligate  and  dissolute  mode  of  life.  (Plut.  Phoc. 
1,  20,  30,  Praec  Rei  PuU.  Ger.  25  ;  Athen.  ii.  p. 
44;  Aelian,  V.  U.  xiii.  12.)  He  owed  his  in- 
fluence in  the  public  affairs  of  Athens  to  his 
natural  skill  and  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers, 
which  were  the  pure  gift  of  nature,  and  which  he 
never  cultivated  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  He 
always  spoke  extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible 
force  and  abundance  of  wit,  that  he  was  a  perfect 
match  for  Demosthenes  himself,  and  Quintilian 
does  not  hesitate  to  place  him  by  the  side  of 
Pericles.  (Cic.  OruL  26,  Brut.  9  ;  Plut.  Demotth. 
8,  10,  11,  Apophlk.  p.  181  ;  QuintiL  iL  17.  §  12, 
xii.  10.  §  49.)  Both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ex- 
pressly state,  that  Demades  left  no  written  orations 
behind  him.  But  from  a  passage  in  Tretzes  (Chi/. 
vi  36),  it  is  clear  that  the  rhetorician,  from  whom 
he  copied,  possessed  orations  which  were  attributed 
to  Demades.  There  is  extant  a  large  fragment  of 
an  oration  bearing  the  name  of  Demades  (wtpl  J«- 
ftf icoerkj),  which  must  have  been  delivered  in  a  c. 
326,  and  in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during 
the  period  of  Alexander's  reign.  It  was  found  by 
I.  Bekkcr  in  no  less  than  six  MSS.,  and  is  printed 
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n  the  collection*  of  the  Attic  orators,  bat  its  | 
reiiuincness  is  still  doubtful.  Suidas  attributes  to 
Demades  alio  a  history  of  Delos  and  of  the  birth 
of  Leto's  children,  but  this  work  can  scarcely  hare 
been  the  production  of  our  Demades,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  person  of  this  name  to  whom  it  can 
be  ascribed.  (Ruhnken,  Hid.  CrU.  Oral.  Gr.  p. 
71,  dec;  J.  G.  Hauptmann,  Dujmtatio  qua  Do- 
mad,  et  iBi  tribuJum.  fnupn.  oraL  consulrratmr, 
Germ,  1768,  4 to.,  reprinted  in  Reiske's  Oraioret, 
ir.  p.  248,  Ac ;  H.  Lhardy,  Dimrtatio  de  Demode 
Orator*  AtJksniam,  Berlin,  1834,  8to.  ;  Wester- 
mann,  Gesck.  d.  grieeh.  BrrtdltunJc  §  54,  notes  11 
—16.)  [L.  8.] 

DEMAE'NETUS  (Ahm<uWo»),  a  surname  of 
Aaclepius,  derired  from  the  name  of  a  temple  of 
his  on  the  Alpheius.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  4.)  [L  S.] 

DEMA'GORAS  ( Anu«7d>a» ),  of  Saraos,  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (A.  R. 
i.  72),  together  with  Agathyllus,  as  a  writer  who 
agreed  with  Cephalon  respecting  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  Rut  whether  Demagoras 
wan  a  poet  like  Agathyllus  or  not  is  uncertain. 
He  is  often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Bek- 
ker,  Anted,  p.  377  ;  Bachmann,  Anted.  L  p.  68  ; 
Eustath.  ad  II.  ix.  558 ;  Eudoc.  p.  35 ;  ApostoL 
Prov.  il  51  ;  SchoL  ad  Ettrip.  Phot*.  7.)  [L.  8.] 

DEM  ARATA,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  married  to  Andranodorus,  the  guardian 
of  Hieronymus.  After  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  seize  on  the 
sovereign  power;  but  hit  heart  failed  him,  and 
he  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  opposite  party. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  she  was 
put  to  death,  together  with  her  niece  Hannonia. 
(Lit.  xxir.  22—25.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMARATUS(AijM«poTet),  15th  Eurypontid, 
reigned  at  Sparta  from  about  b.  c.  510  to  491. 
Pausanios  speaks  of  him  as  sharing  with  Cleomenes 
the  hononr  of  expelling  Hippias  (b.  c.  510)  (Paus. 
ii.  7  §  7),  and  Plutarch  {de  Virtut.  Aful.  p.  245,  d.) 
.tiites  their  names  in  the  war  against  Argos. 
Under  Tclesilla,  he  says  **  the  Argive  women  beat 
back  Cleomenes  (drcKpotfoorro)  and  thrust  out 
Demaratus**  ( ^«War),  as  if  the  latter  had  for  a 
time  effected  an  entrance.  44  He  had  gained,** 
says  Herodotus  (ri.  70),  **  very  frequent  distinc- 
tion for  deeds  and  for  counsels,  and  had  in  par- 
ticular won  for  his  country,  alone  of  all  her  kings, 
an  Olympian  victory  in  the  four-horse  chariot-  race.*1 

His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  dis- 
sensions with  his  colleague.  In  the  invasion,  by 
which  Cleomenes  proposed  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  Athens,  Demaratus,  who  was  joint  commander, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Eleusis,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Corinthians,  and  refused  to  co- 
operate any  further.  The  other  allies  began  now 
to  move  away,  and  Cleomenes  was  forced  to  follow. 
(Herodot.  v.  75.)  Henceforward  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  his  fury  at  his  indignities,  and  their 
general  incompatibility  of  temper,  would  render  the 
feud  between  them  violentand  obstinate.  In  b.  c  49 1 
Cleomenes  while  in  Aegina  found  himself  thwarted 
there,  and  intrigued  against  at  home,  by  his  adver- 
sary, who  encouraged  the  Acginetans  to  insult  him 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  unaccredited  autho- 
rity of  a  single  king.  Cleomenes  returned,  and  set 
the  whole  of  his  vehement  unscrupulous  energy  to 
work  to  rid  himself  of  Demaratus,  calling  to  his  aid 
*jeotychides,  next  heir  to  the  house  of  Proclcs, 
whom  Demaratus  had,  moreover,  made  his  enemy 
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by  robbing  him  of  hit  affianced  bride.  Pertains, 
daughter  of  Cbeilon.    (Herodot.  vi.  61,  65.) 

The  birth  of  Demaratus  had  been  as  follows  : — 
King  Ariston  had  twice  married  without  issue. 
While  his  second  wife  was  still  alive,  either  in 
anxiety  for  an  heir  or  out  of  mere  passion,  be 
sought  and  by  a  curious  artifice  obtained  as  hw 
third  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetua,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  beauty.  He  enticed  the  husband  into 
an  agreement,  that  each  should  give  the  other 
whatever  he  asked ;  and  when  A  get  us  had  chosen 
his  gift,  Ariston  demanded  in  return  that  he  should 
give  him  his  wife.  A  son  was  born.  Amum 
was  sitting  in  judgment  with  the  ephors  when  the 
tidings  were  brought,  and  counting  the  months  on 
his  fingers,  said  in  their  presence,  u  It  cannot  be 
mine."  His  doubts,  however,  appeared  no  further: 
he  owned  the  child,  and  gave  it,  in  allusion  to  the 
public  prayer  that  had  been  made  by  the  Spartans 
for  an  heir  to  his  house,  the  name  of  Demaratus. 
(Ibid.  vi.  61—64.) 

The  father's  expression  was  now  brought  up 
against  the  son.  Leo ty chides  declared  him  on  oath 
to  be  wrongfully  on  the  throne ;  and,  in  the  con- 
sequent prosecution,  he  brought  forward  the  epbors, 

evidence  of  his  words.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  was  by  it,  through  the 
corrupt  interference  of  Cleomenes,  decided  for  the 
accuser,  who  was  in  consequence  raised  to  the 
throne.    (Ibid.  vi.  64—66.) 

Demaratus,  some  time  after,  was  sitting  as 
magistrate  at  the  Oymnopaedian  games.  Leoty- 
chides  sent  his  attendant  to  ask  the  insulting 
question,  how  it  felt  to  be  magistrate  after  being 
king.  Demaratus,  stung  by  the  taunt,  made  a 
hasty  and  menacing  reply ;  covered  up  his  fece, 
and  withdrew  home  ;  sacrificed  there,  and  taking 
the  sacred  entrails,  sought  bis  mother  and  conjured 
her  to  let  him  know  the  truth.  She  replied  by  an 
account  which  assuredly  leaves  the  modern  reader 
as  doubtful  as  before,  but  gave  him  perhaps  the 
conviction  which  she  wished,  that  his  father  was 
either  Ariston  or  the  hero  Astrabacus  ;  and,  in 
any  case,  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
regain,  by  whatever  means,  his  original  rank.  He 
went  to  Elis  under  pretext  of  a  journey  to  Delphi, 
and  here  perhaps  would  have  intrigued  for  sup- 
port, had  not  the  Spartans  suspected  and  sent  for 
him.  He  then  retired  to  Zacynthus,  and  on  beinir 
pursued  thither,  made  bis  way  into  Asia  to  king 
Dareius.   (Ibid.  vi.  67—70.) 

At  the  court  of  Persia  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, and  is  said,  by  stating  the  Spartan  usage,  to 
have  forwarded  the  claim  of  Xerxes  to  the  throne 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  born  before  their 
father's  accession  :  and  on  the  resolution  being 
taken  of  invading  Greece,  to  have  sent,  with  what 
intent  or  feeling  Herodotus  would  not  venture  to 
determine,  a  message,  curiously  concealed  [Ci.no 
mxnes],  to  his  countrymen  at  Sparta,  conveying 
the  intelligence.   (Ibid.  viL  3.  239.) 

Henceforward  Demaratus  performs  in  the  story 
of  Herodotus  with  high  dramatic  effect  the  part  of 
the  unheeded  counsellor,  who,  accompanying  the 
invasion  and  listened  to  by  Xerxes,  saw  the  weak- 
ness of  those  countless  myriads,  and  ventured  to 
combat  the  extravagant  unthinking  confidence  of 
their  leader.  Thus  at  Doriscns,  after  the  num- 
bering of  the  army ;  thus  at  Thermopvlae,  when 
he  explained  that  it  was  for  battle  the  Sp 
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were  trimming  their  hair ;  that,  after  the  pass  was 
won,  when  Xerxes  owned  hit  wisdom,  and  he  it 
•aid  to  have  given  the  fnr&ighted  counsel  of  oc- 
cupying Cythera.  And  that  finally  he,  tayt  the 
•tnry,  wat  with  Dicaeut  in  the  plain  of  Thria, 
when  they  heard  the  mystic  Eleusinian  cry,  and 
ttw  the  cloud  of  sacred  dutt  pass,  as  escorting  the 
anittant  deitiee,  to  the  Grecian  fleet.  (Ibid.  rii. 
101 — 105,  209,  234,  235,  wiiL  65.) 

Leaving  the  imagination  of  Herodotus  and  hit 
informant*  responsihle  for  much  of  this,  we  may 
aaieiy  bebeve  that  Demamttis,  like  Hippias  before, 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  ven- 
geance and  restoration,  and,  probably  enough, 
with  the  mixed  feelingt  ascribed  to  him.  Pausa- 
niat  (in.  7-  §  7)  state*,  that  hit  family  continued 
long  in  Asia;  and  Xenophon  {HelL  hi.  1.  §  6) 
mentions  Enryttbenet  and  Proclet,  hit  descen- 
dantt,  as  lords  of  Pergamut,  Teuthrania,  and 
Hah&arna,  the  district  giren  to  their  ancestor  by 
the  king  at  the  reward  of  hit  service  in  the  expe- 
dition. The  Cyrean  array  found  Proclet  at  Teu- 
thrania. (Xen.  ^na6.  vii.  8. 17.)  44  To  thit  fomily 
alto,"  tays  Midler  {Dor.  bk.  i.  9.  §  8),  »  belongs 
Proclet,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Aristotle,  when 
the  latter  wat  at  Atarneut,  and  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Proclet  and  Demaratut.  (SexL  Empir.  adv.  Ma- 
thrrru  p.  518,  ed.  CoL")  (See  below.)  Plntarcht 
anecdote  {Them.  c.  29),  that  he  once  excited  the 
king's  anger  by  asking  leave  to  ride  through  Sardis 
with  the  royal  tiara,  and  was  restored  to  favour  by 
Tbcmittoclea,  can  only  be  said  not  to  be  in  contra- 
diction to  the  chronology.  (Clinton,  P.  H.  ii. 
p.  208.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DEMARATUS  {Ar\uAparro%\  a  merchant- noble 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Bacchiadae.  When  the 
power  of  hit  clan  had  been  overthrown  by  Cypse- 
fut,  about  &  c.  657,  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  had 
mercantile  connexions.  According  to  Strata,  be 
brought  with  him  a  large  body  of  retainers  and 
much  treasure,  and  thereby  gained  such  influence, 
that  he  was  made  ruler  of  Tarquinii.  He  it  said 
alto  to  hare  been  accompanied  by  the  painter 
Cteophantut  of  Corinth,  and  by  Eucheir  and  Eu- 
graramut,  masters  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  together 
with  these  refinement*,  to  hare  even  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  alphatatical  writing  into  Etruria. 
He  married  an  Etrurian  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  A  rant  and  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tar- 
quiniut  Pritcua  (Lir.  L  34;  Dionys.  iii.  46; 
Polyb.  vi.  2;  Strab.  t.  p.  219,  viii.  p.  878;  Cic 
7atc  Qmaed.  v.  37;  Tac  Ann.  xi.  14  ;  Plin.  H.N. 
xxxv.  3,  12 ;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hid.  L  pp.  351,  366, 
Ac)  For  the  Greek  feature*  pervading  the  story 
of  the  Tarquins,  see  Macaulaya  Lay  of  Ancient 
Rome*  p.  80.  [E.  E.] 

DEMARATUS  (Af|/uaprros),  a  Corinthian, 
connected  by  hospitality  with  the  family  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of 
Demaratut  that  Alexander  returned  home  from 
Illyria,  where  be  had  taken  up  hit  abode  in  con- 
nrquence  of  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  hit 
father  at  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Cleopatra, 
B»  c  337.   (Phit.  AUu.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMARATUS  {&vf*ap*roi ).  1.  A  ton  of  Py- 
thias who  was  Aristotle's  daughter  by  his  wife  of 
the  tame  name.  He  and  hit  brother,  Proclet,  were 
pupils  of  Theophrastu*.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  53 ;  Fa- 
bric. BilL  Graec.  iii.  pp.  485,  504.)  He  appears 
to  have  been  named  after  Demaratut,  king  of 


Sparta,  from  whom  hit  father,  Proclet,  wat  de- 
scended. 

2.  A  Corinthian  author  of  uncertain  date,  who 
it  quoted  by  Plutarch.  {Ages.  15.)  He  it  per- 
haps the  same  whose  work  called  Tpayy&ovufva, 
on  the  subject!  of  Greek  tragedy,  it  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stohaeus,  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Apolloniut  Rhodiua,  Plutarch 
also  quotes  works  of  Demaratus  on  rivers,  on 
Phrvgia,  and  on  Arcadia.  (Plot.  ParaU.  jlfin. 
16,  dt  FJm.  ix.  H  3,  5  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Protrepl. 
c.  3;  Stob.  Florit.  xxxix.  32,  33 ;  SchoL  ad  ApalL 
fihod.  L  45, 1289  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graec.  ii.  pp.  289, 
294 ;  Vottiut,  de  Hid.  Graec  p.  425,  ed.  Wetter- 
mann.) 

3.  A  Spartan,  who  it  said  to  hare  retorted 
upon  the  epigram  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
usually  ascribed  to  Hadrian  {Anikol.  ii  p.  285)  by 
writing  under  it  a  line  from  a  speech  of  Achilles 
to  Patroclus.  (//.  xvi.  70.)  When  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  who  had  "capped"  the  imperial  epigram, 
he  replied  by  a  parody  on  Archilochut  {Fragm. 
ii.|: 

Lifjl  ni»  *i&*ipT)KOt  'EvwxXlou  WftACtuonff,  K.T.  A. 
The  story  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  a  note 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  Thit  does  not,  however,  girt 
the  name  of  Demaratut,  which  occurs  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  anecdote  in  the  Anthology-  of  Planudes. 
(See  Jacobs,  wi  A nthoL  I.e.)  "     [E.  E.] 

DEMARCHUS  (Aifjaopx**),  «on  of  Pidocus,  a 
Syracutan.  He  wat  one  of  the  generals  tent  out 
to  replace  Hermoc rates  and  his  colleaguet  in  the 
command  of  the  Syracusan  auxiliariet  in  Greece, 
when  those  generalt  were  banished.  (Tbuc.  riii. 
85;  Xen.  HeU.  i.  1.  §  30.)  After  bis  return  he 
appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  op- 
ponents of  the  rising  power  of  Dionytiua.  He  wat 
in  consequence  put  to  death  at  the  inttigation  of 
the  latter,  at  the  tame  time  with  Daphnacus, 
shortly  after  Dionytius  had  been  appointed  general 
antocrator.    (Diod.  xiiL  96.)  [K  H.  B.J 

DEMA'RETE  (An^apivn),  daughter  of  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  was  wife  of  Gel  a,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  She  is  amid  by  Diodorut  to  have 
exerted  her  influence  with  Gelo  to  grant  the 
Carthaginians  peace  on  moderate  terms  after  their 
great  defeat  at  Himera,  a.  c.  480.  In  return  for 
thit  service  they  tent  her  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  a  hundred  talenta,  with  the  produce  of 
which,  or  more  probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  the  caused  to  be  struck  for  the  first  time 
the  large  silver  coins,  weighing  10  Attic  drachma 
or  50  Sicilian  litrae.  to  which  the  name  of  Dama- 
retion  was  given  in  her  honour.  (Diod.  xi.  26 ; 
Schol.  in  Pind.  CM.  ii.  1 ;  Hetych. «.  v.  Aiuiapfruw ; 
Pollux,  ix  80 ;  Annali  dell'Itt  di  Corrisp. 
ArcheoL  vol  ii.  p.  81.)  After  the  death  of  Gelo 
the  married  hit  brother  and  successor  Polyzelua, 
(SchoL  m  Pind.  OL  ii.  29.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEM  E  AS.  [DamkabJ 

DEMETER  (Aif^nfnw),  one  of  the  great  divini- 
tiet  of  the  Greeks.  The  name  Demeter  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  at  TV  fnfnm,  that 
is,  mother  earth,  while  others  consider  Deo,  which 
is  synonymous  with  Demeter,  as  connected  with 
Sals  and  baiwfu,  and  at  derived  from  the  Cretan 
word  SnoJ,  barley,  to  that  Demeter  would  be  the 
mother  or  giver  of  barley  or  of  food  generally. 
(Horn.  IL  v.  600.)  These  two  etymologiea,  how- 
ever, do  not  suggest  any  difference  in  the  character 
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of  the  goddess,  but  leave  it  essentially  the  tame. 
Demeter  was  the  daughter  of  Cronos  and  Rhea, 
and  titter  of  Hestia,  Hera,  Aides,  Poseidon,  and 
Zeua.    Like  the  other  children  of  Cronut  ahe  wan 
devoured  by  her  father,  but  he  gave  her  forth 
again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  had 
given  him.   (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  452,  Ac.;  ApoUod. 
i.  2.  §  1.)   By  her  brother  Zeus,  Demeter  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpina)  and  Dio- 
nysus (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  912;  Diod.  iii.  62),  and  by 
Poseidon  of  Do* poena  and  the  horse  Arion.  (Apof- 
lod.  iii.  6.  f  8 ;  Pans.  ▼iii.  37.  §  6.)    The  most 
prominent  part  in  the  mythns  of  Demeter  is  the 
rape  of  her  daughter  Persephone  by  Pluto,  and 
this  story  not  only  suggests  the  main  idea  em- 
bodied in  Demeter,  but  also  directs  oar  attention 
to  the  principal  teat*  of  her  worship.    Zeus,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had  promised  Per- 
sephone to  Pinto,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  mai- 
den was  gathering  flowers  which  Zeus  had  caused 
to  grow  in  order  to  tempt  her  and  to  favour  Pluto's 
scheme,  the  earth  suddenly  opened  and  she  w:is 
carried  off  by  ATdoneus  (Pluto).    Her  cries  of 
anguish  were  heard  only  by  Hecate  and  Helios. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
The  spot  where  Persephone  was  believed  to  have 
been  carried  into  the  lower  world  is  different  in 
the  different  traditions  ;  the  common  story  places 
it  in  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna,  on 
mount  Aetna,  or  between  the  wells  Cyane  and 
Arethusa.    (Hvgin.  Fab.  146,  274;  Ov.  Met  v. 
885,  Fast.  iv.  422 ;  Diod.  v.  3 ;  Cic.  m  Verr.  iv. 
48.)    This  legend,  which  points  to  Sicily,  though 
undoubtedly  very  ancient  (Pind.  Nem.  i.  17),  it 
certainly  not  the  original  tradition,  since  the 
worship  of  Demeter  was  introduced  into  Sicily  by 
colonists  from  Megara  and  Corinth.    Other  tradi- 
tions place  the  rape  of  Persephone  at  Erineus  on 
the  Cephissus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis 
(Orph.  Hymn.  17. 15),  at  Colonus  in  Attica  (SchoL 
ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1590),  in  an  island  of  the 
Atlantic  near  the  western  coast  of  Spain  (Orph. 
Argon.  1190),  at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesus 
(Apollod.  i.  5.  §  1 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373),  in  Crete 
(Schol.  ad  Henod.  Iheog.  914),  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pisa.  (Pans.  vi.  21.  §  1.)  Others 
again  place  the  event  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia 
(Conon,  Narr.  15),  or  at  Cysicus  (Propert  Hi.  21. 
4),  while  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter  places 
it  in  the  plain  of  Nysa  in  Asia.    In  the  Iliad  and 
Odjssey  the  rape  of  Persephone  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.    Demeter  wandered  about  in  search  of 
her  daughter  for  nine  days,  without  taking  any 
nectar  or  ambrosia,  and  without  bathing.   On  the 
tenth  she  met  Hecate,  who  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  cries  of  Persephone,  but  did  not  know 
who  had  carried  her  off.    Both  then  hastened  to 
Helios,  who  revealed  to  them  that  Pluto  had  been 
the  ravisher,  and  with  the  consent  of  Zeus.  Demeter 
in  her  anger  at  this  news  avoided  Olympus,  and 
dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  conferring  presents 
and  blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her  or 
did  not  receive  her  gifts  with  proper  reverence. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis. 
[CsLiua]    As  the  goddess  still  continued  in  her 
anger,  and  produced  famine  on  the  earth  by  not 
allowing  the  fields  to  produce  any  fruit,  Zeus, 
anxious  that  the  race  of  mortals  should  not  become 
extinct,  sent  Iris  to  induce  Demeter  to  return  to 
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I  Olympus.  (Corop.  Paus.  viii.  42.  §  2.)  Bat  in 
vain.  At  length  Zeus  sent  out  all  the  gods  of 
Olympus  to  conciliate  her  by  entreaties  and  pre- 
sents ;  but  she  vowed  not  to  return  to  Olympus 
nor  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  till  she  had 
seen  her  daughter  again.  Zeus  accordingly  sent 
Hermes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Persephone. 
ATdoneus  consented,  indeed,  to  Persephone  return- 
ing, but  gave  her  a  part  of  a  pomegranate  to  eat, 
in  order  that  she  might  not  always  remain  with 
Demeter.  Hermes  then  took  her  in  Pluto*! 
chariot  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  to  whom,  after  a 
hearty  welcome,  she  related  ber  fate.  At  Eletui* 
both  were  joined  by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  re- 
mained the  attendant  and  companion  of  Persephone. 
Zeus  now  sent  Rhea  to  persuade  Demeter  to 
return  to  Olympun,  and  also  granted  that  Perse- 
phone should  spend  only  a  part  of  the  year  (t.  *. 
the  winter)  in  subterraneous  darkness,  and  that 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  she  should  remain  with 
her  mother.  (Com p.  Ov.  Mat.  v.  565,  Fad.  iv. 
614;  Hygin.  Fab.  146.)  Rhea  accordingly  de- 
scended to  the  Rharian  plain  near  Eleusis,  and 
conciliated  Demeter,  who  now  again  allowed  the 
fruits  of  the  fields  to  grow.  But  before  she  partni 
from  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Triptolemua,  Diodes, 
Eumolpus,  and  Celeus  in  the  mode  of  ber  worship 
and  in  the  mysteries. 

These  are  the  mam  features  of  the  mytkas 
about  Demeter,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Homeric 
hymn ;  in  later  traditions  it  is  variously  modified. 
Respecting  her  connexions  with  Jasion  or  Jssius, 
Tantalus,  Melissa,  Cychrcus,  Erysichthon,  Pao- 
dare  us,  and  others,  see  the  different  articles. 
Demeter  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  (Eurip. 
Bacck.  276),  and  more  especially  of  the  earth  as 
producing  fruit,  and  consequently  of  agriculture, 
whence  human  food  or  bread  is  called  by  Homer 
(II.  xiil  322)  the  gift  of  Demeter.  The  notion 
of  her  being  the  author  of  the  earth's  fertility  was 
extended  to  that  of  fertility  in  genera],  and  the 
accordingly  was  looked  upon  also  as  the  godd««  of 
marriage  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  58),  and  was  wor- 
shipped especially  by  women.  Her  priestess  also 
initiated  young  married  people  into  the  duties  of 
their  new  situation.  (Plut.  de  Off.  con}.  1.)  As 
the  goddess  of  the  earth  she  was  like  the  other 
9«ol  xMvwi,  a  subterraneous  divinity,  who  worked 
in  the  regions  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of  Helios. 
As  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  a  well-regulated 
social  condition,  Demeter  is  represented  also  a*  the 
friend  of  peace  and  as  a  law-giving  goddess.  (5w« 
H*p6fx>U  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Or.  138;  Orph.  //m*- 
39.  4 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  58 ;  Horn.  IL  v.  500 ;  Ov. 
Met  v.  341  ;  Paus.  viii.  15.  §  1.)  The  my  thus  of 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  embodies  the  idea,  that 
the  productive  powers  of  the  earth  or  nature  rest 
or  are  concealed  during  the  winter  season;  the 
goddess  (Demeter  and  Persephone,  also  called  Con. 
are  here  identified)  then  rules  in  the  depth  of  the 
earth  mournful,  but  striving  upwards  to  the  sli- 
animating  light.  Persephone,  who  haa  eaten  of 
the  pomegranate,  is  the  fructified  flower  that  re- 
turns in  spring,  dwells  in  the  region  of  light  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,  and  nourishes  men  and 
animals  with  her  fruits.  Later  philosophical  writers, 
and  perhaps  the  mysteries  also,  referred  the  dis- 
appearance and  return  of  Persephone  to  the  burial 
of  the  body  of  man  and  the  immortality  of  his 
soul.  Demeter  was  worshipped  in  Crete,  Delos, 
Argolis,  Attica,  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  Sicily, 
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and  Italy,  and  her  worship  consisted  in  a  great 
measure  in  orgic  mysteries.    Among  the  many 
festivals  celebrated  in  her  honour,  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  and  Eleusinia  were  the  principal  ones. 
(Diet,  of  AnL  $.  tm.  Ckloc'a,  Haloa,  Tlteimophorioy 
Eleunnia,  Moxilctrtia  Chtkonia.)    The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  of  pigs,  the  symbol  of  fer- 
tility, balls,  cows,  honey-cakes,  and  fruits.  ( Mac  rob. 
SiL  L  1 2,  iiL  1 1 ;  Diod.  v.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  33.  §  4, 
Tiii.  42,  in  fin. ;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  545.)   Her  temples 
were  called  Megara,  and  were  often  built  in  groves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  (Pans.  L  39.  §  4, 
40.  i  5.  vii.  26.  $  4,  viii.  54.  $  5,  ix.  25.  $  5 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  344,  ix.  p.  435.)    Many  of  her 
surnames,  which  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles, 
are  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  goddess. 
She  was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  though 
scarcely  one  entire  statue  of  her  is  preserved.  Her 
representations  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
ideal  perfection  by  Praxiteles.    (Pans.  i.  2.  $  4.) 
Her  image  resembled  that  of  Hera,  in  its  maternal 
character,  but  had  a  softer  expression,  and  her  eyes 
were  less  widely  opened.    She  was  represented 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  attitude,  sometimes  walking, 
and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses 
or  dragons,  but  always  in  full  attire.    Around  her 
head  she  wore  a  garland  of  corn-ears  or  a  simple 
ribband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  com- 
ear*  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch  and  the 
mystic  basket    (Paus.  iii.  19.  $  4,  viii.  31.  $  1, 
42.  $  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  She  appears 
m<H*t  frequently  on  gems  and  rases. 

The  Romans  received  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
to  whom  they  applied  the  name  of  Ceres,  from 
Sidly.    (VaL  Max.  i.  1.  §  1.)   The  first  temple 
of  Ceres  at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Poctumius  Albinus,  in  B.  c.  496,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  (amine  with  which  Rome  was  threaten- 
ed during  a  war  with  the  Latins.    (Dionys.  vi. 
17,  corap.  L  33;  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  49.)    In  intro- 
ducing this  foreign  divinity,  the  Romans  acted  in 
their  usual  manner  ;  they  instituted  a  festival  with 
games  in  honour  of  her  (Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Cere- 
aiia\,  and  gave  the  management  of  the  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  a  Greek  priestess,  who  was 
usually  taken  from  Naples  or  Yelia,  and  received 
the  Roman  franchise,  in  order  that  the  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  might  be  offered  up 
by  a  Roman  citizen.  (Cic.  pro  lialb.  24  ;  Festus, 
s.  v.  Graeca  sacra.)    In  all  other  respects  Ceres 
wan  looked  upon  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
Tell  us,  whose  nature  closely  resembled  that  of 
Cere*.    Pigs  were  sacrificed  to  both  divinities,  in 
the  seasons  of  sowing  and  in  harvest  time,  and  also 
at  the  burial  of  the  dead.    It  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  Romans,  in  adopting  the  worship  of 
Demeter  from  the  Greeks,  did  not  at  the  same 
time  adopt  the  Greek  name  Demeter.    The  name 
Ceres  can  scarcely  be  explained  from  the  Latin 
language.    Servius  informs  us  (ad  Am.  ii.  325), 
that  Ceres,  Pales,  and  Fort  una  were  the  penates 
of  the  Etruscans,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Romans 
Applied  to  Demeter  the  name  of  a  divinity  of  a 
similar  nature,  whose  worship  subsequently  became 
e  x  tinct,  and  left  no  trace  except  the  name  Ceres. 
\V«  remarked  above  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
or  Cora  were  identified  in  the  mythus,  and  it  may 
\jty  that  Ceres  is  only  a  different  form  for  Cora  or 
<J?ore.    But  however  this  may  be,  the  worship  of 
C^*?re*  soon  acquired   considerable  political  im- 
portance at  Rome.  The  property  of  traitors  against 
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the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  temple, 
(Dionys.  vi.  89,  viii.  79 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  4. 
s.  9  ;  Liv.  ii.  41.)  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
deposited  in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  (Liv.  iii.  55,  xxxiii.  25.) 
If  we  further  consider  that  the  aedilea  had  the 
special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  like  the 
plebeians,  introduced  at  Rome  from  without,  had 
some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian  order. 
(Midler,  Dor.  ii.  10.  $  3;  Preller,  Demeter  nnd 
Penepione,  tin  Cydus  myikol.  Untertuck-,  Ham- 
burg, 1837,  8vo.;  Welcker,  Zdttchrifl  fur  die 
alte  KnnsU  L  1,  p.  96,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  HisL  of 
Rome,  L  p.  621  ;  Hartung,  Die  Jteiig.  der  Homer, 
ii.  p.  135,  &c.)  [L  S.J 

DEMCTRIA'NUS(AijM»rroiaW»),  of  Ravenna, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Aspasiut, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevens, 
and  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  rhetorician  than 
as  a  critical  mathematician.  (Philostr.  ViL  Soph. 
ii.  33.  $  1 ;  Suidas,  $.  v.  'Amiatoi.)       [L.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Awafrpat).  1.  Son  of  Althae- 
menes,  commander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  of 
Macedonian  cavalry  under  Alexander.  (Arrian, 
vl»aA.iiL  11,  iv.27,  v.  21.) 

2.  Son  of  Pythonax,  surnamed  Pheidon,  one  of 
the  select  band  of  cavalry,  called  iratpoi,  in  the 
service  of  Alexander.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  12 ; 
Plut  Alex.  54.) 

3.  One  of  the  body-guards  of  Alexander,  was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Pbilotas,  and  displaced  in  consequence.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.  27.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ariarathes  V.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
commanded  the  forces  sent  by  his  father  in  154 
b.  c  to  support  At  talus  in  his  war  against  Prusiaa. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  10.) 

5.  A  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  and  a  freed  man 
of  Pompey,  who  shewed  him  the  greatest  favour, 
and  allowed  him  to  accumulate  immense  riches. 
After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Pompey  rebuilt  and 
restored  at  his  request  his  native  town  of  Gadara, 
which  had  beeu  destroyed  by  the  Jews.  (Joseph. 
AnL  xiv.  4.  $  4,  de  lieU.  Jud.  i.  7.  $  7.)  An 
anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  shews  the  excessive 
adulation  paid  him  in  the  East,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  influence  with  Pompey.  (Plut.  Pomp. 
40,  Cato  Mtn.  13.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (AijMifrp«H),  king  of  Bactrja, 
son  of  Euthydemus.    Polybius  mentions  (xi.  34), 
that  when  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  Euthydemus,  the  latter  sent  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Syrian  king ;  and  that  Antiochus  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  young  man's  appearance  and 
manners,  that  be  confirmed  Euthydemus  in  his  so- 
vereignty, and  promised  one  of  his  own  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius.    The  other  notices  we 
possess  of  this  prince  are  scanty  and  confused ; 
but  it  seems  certain  (notwithstanding  the  opinion 
to  the  contrary  advanced  by  Bayer,  Hut.  /fryni 
Grtieeorum  Badriani,  p.  83),  that  Demetrius  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria, 
where  he  reigned  at  least  ten  years.    Strabo  par- 
ticularly mentions  him  as  among  those  Bart  rum 
king*  who  made  extensive  conquests  in  northern 
India  ( Strab.  xi.  1 1.  §  1 ),  though  the  limit  of  his  ac- 
quisitions cannot  be  ascertained.  Justin,  on  the  con- 
trary, calls  him  M  rex  Indorum"  (xli.  6),  and  speak* 
of  him  as  making  war  on  and  besieging  Eucratides, 
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king  of  Bactria.  Mionnct  (Suppl.  toI.  viii.  p.  473) 
h:u  suggested  that  there  were  two  Demetrii,  one 
the  Ron  of  Euthydemus,  the  other  a  king  of  northern 
India  ;  but  it  does  not  teem  necessary  to  hare 
recourse  to  this  hypothesis.    The  most  probable 
view  of  the  matter  is,  that  Encratidcs  revolted 
from  Demetrius,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in 
his  wars  in  India,  and  established  his  power  in 
Bnctria  proper,  or  the  provinces  north  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  while  Demetrius  retained  the  countries  south 
of  that  harrier.    Roth  princes  may  thus  have  ruled 
con  temporaneonsly  for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
(Comp.  Wilson's  Ariuva,  pp.228 — 231  ;  lessen, 
(letch,  drr  liaeir.  K'onuje,  p.  230  ;  Rnoul  Rochette, 
Journ.  dn  SananSy  for  1835,  p.  521.)    It  is  pro- 
ruihly  to  this  Demetrius  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  in  Amchosia, 
mentioned  by  Isidore  of  Charax(p.8,  ed.  Hudson  ; 
see  lessen,  p.  232).  The  chronology  of  hit  reign, 
like  that  of  all  the  Ractrian  kings,  is  extremely  un- 
certain :  his  accession  is  placed  by  M.  R.  Rochette 
in  B.  c  1 90  (Journ.  dn  .Savons,  Oct  1 835,  p.  534 ), 
by  lessen  in  1 85  (C.*»ck.  drr  Baetr.  A~oW,  p.  282), 
nnd  it  seems  probable  that  he  reigned  about  20  or 
25  years.  (Wilson's  Artamt,  p.  231.)     [K.  H.  R.j 
DEMETRIUS  (Aiuafrptor)  I.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, surnamed  Poliobcxtks  ( IToAiopiornf s  ), 
or  the  Besieger,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Strntonice,  the  daughter  of  Corrhaeus. 
He  was  distinguished  when  a  young  man  for  his 
affectionate  attachment  to  his  parents,  and  he  and 
Antignnus  continued,  throughout  the  life  of  the 
latter,  to  present  a  rare  example  of  unanimity. 
While  yet  very  young,  he  was  married  to  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipnter  and  widow  of  Craterus, 
a  woman  of  the  noblest  character,  but  considerably 
older  than  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
Antigonus  to  consent  to  the  match.  (Plut.  Dentr.tr. 
14.)    He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  campaigns 
against  Eumenes,  and  commanded  the  select  body 
of  cavalry  called  •VaTpoi  at  the  battle  in  Gabiene 
(n.  c.  317),  at  which  time  he  was  about  twenty 
years  old.  (Diod.  xix.  29.)    The  following  year 
he  commanded  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  army 
of  Antigonus  in  the  second  battle  of  Gabiene  (Id. 
xix.  40) ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  credit, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Eumenes,  he  interceded 
earnestly  with  his  father  to  spare  his  life.  (Plut 
Eum.  18.)    Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  left  by 
Antigonus  in  the  chief  command  of  Syria,  while 
the  latter  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor.    In  the  spring  of  n.  c.  312.  Ptolemy  in- 
vaded Syria  with  a  large  army ;  nnd  Demetrius, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  experienced 
generals  whom  his  father  had  left  with  him  as  a 
council  of  war,  hastened  to  give  him  battle  at 
Gaza,  but  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.    This  reverse  compelled  him  to 
abandon  Tyre  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  and  Demetrius  retired 
into  Cilicia,  but  soon  after  in  part  retrieved  his 
disaster,  by  surprising  Cilles  (who  had  been  sent 
against  him  by  Ptolemy)  on  his  march  near  Myus, 
and  taking  him  and  "his  whole  army  prisoners. 
(Diod.  xix.  80—85,  93;  Plut  Demrtr.'b,  6.) 
He  was  now  joined  by  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy 
immediately  gave  way  before  them.  Demetrius 
was  next  employed  by  his  father  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Nnbathacan  Arabs,  and  in  a  more  im- 
portant one  to  recover  Babylon,  which  had  been  | 
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lately  occupied  by  Seleucus.  This  he  accomplished 
with  little  difficulty,  but  did  not  complete  his 
work,  and  without  waiting  to  reduce  one  of  the 
forts  or  citadels  of  Babylon  itself,  be  left  a  force 
to  continue  the  siege,  and  returned  to  join  Antigo- 
nus, who  almost  immediately  afterwards  concluded 
peace  with  the  confederates,  a  c  311.  (Diod.  xix. 
96-98,  1 00  ;  Plut.  Demetr.  7.)  This  did  not  hut 
long,  and  Ptolemy  quickly  renewed  the  war,  which 
was  however  almost  confined  to  maritime  opera- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  Cjhcia  and  Cyprus,  in  which 
Demetrius,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  Antigonus, 
obtained,  many  successes.  In  307  he  was  de- 
spatched by  his  father  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  to  endeavour  to  wrest  Greece  from  the 
hands  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  all  the 
principal  towns  in  it,  notwithstanding  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  cities  had  been  expressly 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  31 1.  He  first  directed 
his  course  to  Athens,  where  be  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  De- 
metrius the  Phalerean,  who  had  in  fact  governed 
the  city  for  Cassander  during  the  last  ten 
years,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at  Munvcbia 
taken.  Megara  was  also  reduced,  and  its  liberty 
proclaimed;  after  which  Demetrius  took  op  his 
abode  for  the  winter  at  Athens,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  extravagant  flatteries  :  divine 
honours  being  paid  him  under  the  title  of  "the 
Preserver"  (6  lorrfy),  and  his  name  being  ranked 
with  those  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter  among  the 
tutelary  deities  of  Athena  (Plut  Demetr.  8 — 13; 
Diod.  xx.  45,  46.)  It  was  at  this  time  also  that 
he  married  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Ophellus  of  Cy- 
rene,  but  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  a  descendant 
of  the  great  Miltiades.  (Pint  Demetr.  1 4.) 

From  Athens  Demetrius  was  recalled  by  his 
father  to  take  the  command  of  the  war  in  Cvprss 
against  Ptolemy.  He  invaded  that  island  with  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army,  defeated  Ptolemy's  bro- 
ther, Menelaus,  who  held  possession  of  the  island, 
and  shut  him  up  in  Salamis,  which  he  hesieced 
closely  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  huoWif 
advanced  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  the  relief  of  his 
brother;  but  Demetrius  was  prepared  for  his  ap- 
proach, and  a  great  sea-fight  endued,  in  whirh, 
after  nn  obstinate  contest  Demetrius  was  entire} v 
victorious  :  Ptolemy  lost  120  ships  of  war,  beside* 
transports;  and  his  naval  power,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  regarded  as  invincible,  was  utterly 
annihilated,  (b.  c.  306.)  Menelaus  immediately 
afterwards  surrendered  his  army  and  the  whole  ef 
Cyprus  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius.  It  was  after 
this  victory  that  Antigonus  for  the  first  time  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  which  be  bestowed  also  a 
the  same  time  upon  his  son, — an  example  quickiv 
followed  by  their  rival  monarch*.  (Diod.  xx.  47— 
53;  Plut  Demetr.  15—18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  $  7; 
Justin,  xv.  2.) 

Demetrius  now  for  a  time  gave  himself  up  v> 
luxury  and  revelry  in  Cyprus.  Among  other  pri- 
soners that  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  the  hi* 
victory  was  the  noted  courtesan.  Lamia,  wfc*v. 
though  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  *a*a 
obtained  the  greatest  influence  over"  the  vwr 
king.  (Plut  Demetr.  16, 19,27;  Athen.  iv.  p\.  ICS. 
xiii.  p.  577.)  From  these  enjoyments  he  was. 
however,  soon  compelled  to  rouse  himself,  in  ardrr 
to  take  part  with  Antigonus  in  his  exprditxm 
against  Egypt :  but  the  fleet  which  he  commanded 
suffered  severely  from  storms,  and,  after  meerimj 
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with  many  disasters,  both  father  and  aon  were 
compelled  to  retreat.  (Diod.  xx.  73 — 76;  Plut. 
Demetr.  19.)  In  the  following  year  (a  c.  305) 
Demetrius  determined  to  punish  the  Rhodians  for 
baring  refused  to  support  hit  father  and  himself 
against  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  their 
city  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  siege  which  fol- 
lowed is  rendered  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  both  by  the  vigorous  and  able  re- 
sistance of  the  besieged,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  Demetrius,  who  displayed  on  this 
occasion  in  their  fall  extent  that  fertility  of  re- 
source and  ingenuity  in  devising  new  methods  of 
attack,  which  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  Po- 
liorretes.  The  gigantic  machines  with  which  he 
assailed  the  walls,  the  largest  of  which  was  called 
the  Helepolis  or  city-taker,  were  objects  of  admira- 
tion in  succeeding  ages.  Bat  all  his  exertions 
were  unavailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted 
above  a  year,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Rhodians  engaged  to  sup- 
port Antigonus  and  Demetrius  in  all  cases,  except 
airainst  Ptolemy,  b.  c  304.  (Diod.  xx-  81—88, 
91  —  100;  Pint.  Demrtr.  21,  22.) 

This  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  interven- 
tion of  envoys  from  Athens;  and  thither  Deme- 
trius immediately  hastened,  to  relieve  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  Cos- 
sander.    Landing  at  Aulis,  he  quickly  made  him- 
self master  of  Chalcis,  and  compelled  Cassander 
not  onlv  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  but  to  eva- 
cuate all  Greece  south  of  Thermopylae.    He  now 
a^ain  took  np  his  winter-quarters  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  received  as  before  with  the  mont  extrava- 
gant flatteries,  and  again  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  unbounded  licentiousness.    With  the  spring 
of  303  he  hastened  to  resume  the  work  of  the 
liberation  of  Greece.    Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
all  the  smaller  towns  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  which 
were  held  by  garrisons  for  Ptolemy  or  Cassandcr, 
successively  fell  into  his  hands;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  even  extended  his  expeditions  as  Car 
as  Leucadia  and  Corcvra.  (See  Drovsen,  Getch.  d. 
Nachfolg.  p.  511;  Thirlwall's  Grwv,  vii.  p.  353.) 
The  liberty  of  all  the  separate  states  was  proclaim- 
ed ;  bat,  at  a  general  assembly  held  at  Corinth, 
Demetrius  received  the  title  of  commander-in-chief 
of  all  Greece  (iJy»^aV  T171  'EAAdeei),  the  same 
which  had  been  formerly  bestowed  upon  Philip 
and  Alexander.    At  Argos,  where  he  made  a  con- 
siderable stay,  he  married  a  third  wife — Dcida- 
meia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epcirus — though 
both  Phila  and  Eurydice  were  still  living.  The 
debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged  during  his  stay 
at  Athens,  where  he  again  spent  the  following 
winter,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Parthenon,  where  he  was  lodged,  were  such  as 
to  excite  general  indignation ;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  meanness  and  servility  of  the  Athenians 
towards  him,  which  was  such  as  to  provoke  at  once 
his  wonder  and  contempt.    A  curious  monument 
of  their  abject  flattery  remains  to  us  in  the  Ithy- 
phallic  hymn  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (vL  p.  253). 
All  the  laws  were,  at  the  same  time,  violated  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  (Plat.  Demelr.  23 — 27;  Diod.  xx.  100, 
102,  103;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §§  3,  8  ;  Athcn.  vi.  p. 
253,  xv.  p.  697.) 

The  next  year  (b.  c.  302)  he  was  opposed  to 
Caaaander  in  Thessaly,  but,  though  greatly  supe- 
rior in  force,  effected  little  beyond  the  reduction  of 
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Pherae.  This  inactivity  came  at  a  critical  time  : 
Cassander  had  already  concluded  a  league  with 
Lysimachus,  who  invaded  Asia,  while  Seleucus 
ad  vanced  from  the  East  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Antigontu  was  obliged  to  summon  Demetrius  to 
his  support,  who  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with 
Cassander,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  The  fol- 
lowing year  their  combined  forces  were  totally 
defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  in 
the  great  battle  of  Ipsua,  and  Antigonus  himself 
slain,  b.  c.  301.  (Diod.  xx.  106—113;  Plut.  De- 
metr.  28,  29.)  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity 
the  loss  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great 
measure  owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Athens :  but  the  Athenians,  on  whose 
devotion  he  bad  confidently  reckoned,  declined  to  re- 
ceive him  into  their  city,  though  they  gave  him  up 
his  fleet,  with  which  he  withdrew  to  the  Isthmus. 
1  i  is  fortunes  were  still  by  no  means  hopeless  :  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  still  mas- 
ter of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but 
the  jealousies  of  his  enemies  *oon  changed  the  face 
of  his  affairs ;  and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a 
closer  union  with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  was  in- 
duced to  ask  the  hand  of  Stratonice,  daughter  of 
Demetrius  by  his  first  wife,  Phila.  By  this  al- 
liance Demetrius  obtained  the  possession  of  Cilicia, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of 
P lei  starch  u a,  brother  of  Cassander ;  but  his  refusal 
to  cede  the  important  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
disturbed  the  harmony  between  him  and  Seleucus, 
though  it  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  an  open 
breach.  (Plut.  Jiemctr.  30—33.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Demetrius 
and  Ptolemy  almost  immediately  after  the  alliance 
between  the  former  and  Seleucus,  but  the  effect  of 
these  several  treaties  was  the  maintenance  of 
peace  for  a  space  of  near  four  years.  During  this 
interval  Cassander  was  continually  gaining  ground 
in  Greece,  where  Demetrius  hud  lost  all  his  pos- 
sessions ;  but  in  b.  c.  297  he  determiued  to  re- 
assert his  supremacy  there,  and  appeared  with  a 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  His  efforts  were  at 
first  unsuccessful ;  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  he 
himself  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  upon  Mes- 
sene.  But  the  death  of  Cassander  gave  a  new 
turn  to  affairs.  Demetrius  made  himself  master  of 
Aegina,  Salnmis,  and  other  points  around  Athens, 
and  finally  of  that  city  itself,  after  a  long  blockade 
which  had  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  last 
extremities  of  famine,  (b.  c.  295.  Concerning 
the  chronology  of  these  events  compare  Clinton, 
F.  II.  ii.  p.  1*78,  with  Droysen,  Getch.  d.  Nath- 
folger^  pp.  563 — 569,  and  Thirlwall's  Greece^  viii. 
p.  5,  not.)  Lachares,  who  from  a  demagogue  had 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  escaped  to  Thebes, 
and  Demetrius  had  the  generosity  to  spare  all  the 
other  inhabitants.  He,  however,  retained  posses- 
sion of  Munychia  and  the  Peiraeeus,  and  subse- 
quently fortified  and  garrisoned  tho  hill  of  the 
Museum.    (Plut.  Demetr.  33,  34;  Paus.  i.  25. 

7,  8.)  His  arms  were  next  directed  against 
the  Spartans,  whom  he  defeated,  and  laid  siege  to 
their  city,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  his  hands,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the 
dissensions  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
two  sons  of  Cassander,  had  led  the  latter  to  call  in 
foreign  aid  to  his  support ;  and  he  sent  embassies 
at  once  to  Demetrius  and  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had 
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been  lately  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  of  Epeirus. 
Pyrrhus  was  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  had  already 
defeated  Antipater  and  established  Alexander  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  when  Demetrius,  un- 
willing to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  aggrandize- 
ment, arrived  with  his  army.  He  was  received 
with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual  jealousies 
quickly  arose.  Demetrius  was  informed  that  the 
young  king  had  formed  designs  agninst  his  life, 
which  he  anticipated  by  causing  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated at  a  banquet.  lie  was  immediately  after- 
wards acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  proceeded  at  their  head  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  sovereignty,  a.  c.  294.  (Plut. 
Dvmttr.  35 — 37,  Pyrrh.  6,  7 ;  Justin,  xvi.  1 ;  Paua. 
i.  10.  §  1,  ix.  7.  §  3;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  153.) 

While  Demetrius  had  by  this  singular  revolution 
become  poswsaod  of  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  he  had 
lost  all  his  former  possessions  in  Asia :  Lysimachus, 
Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy  having  taken  advantage  of 
his  absence  in  Greece  to  reduce  Cilicia,  Cyprus, 
and  the  cities  which  he  had  held  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor.  He,  however,  con- 
cluded n  jK-ace  with  Lysimachus,  by  which  the 
latter  yielded  to  him  the  remaining  portion  of 
Macedonia,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Here  the  Boeotians  had  taken 
up  arms,  supported  by  the  Spartans  under  Cleo- 
nymus,  but  were  soon  defeated,  and  Thebes  taken 
after  a  short  siege,  but  treated  with  mildness  by 
Demetrius.  After  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lysimachus  and  his 
captivity  among  the  Gctae  to  invade  Thrace  ;  but 
though  he  met  with  little  opposition  there,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Boeotia.  To  this  he  speedily  put  an  end,  repulsed 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a  siege  protracted  for 
nearly  a  year.  (a.  c  290.)  He  had  again  the 
humanity  to  spare  the  city,  and  put  to  death  only 
thirteen  (others  say  only  ten)  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.  (Plut.  Demeir.  39,  40 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc. 
10,  Exc.  Vales,  p.  560.)  Pyrrhus  was  now  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Demetrius,  and  it 
was  against  that  prince  and  his  allies  the  Aetolians 
that  he  next  directed  his  arms.  But  while  he 
himself  invaded  and  ravaged  Epeirus  almost  with- 
out opposition,  Pyrrhus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
his  lieutenant  Pantaurhus  in  Aetolia ;  and  the 
next  year,  Demetrius  being  confined  by  a  severe 
illness  at  Pclla,  Pyrrhus  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  overrun  a  great  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  he,  however,  lost  again  as  quickly,  the  mo- 
ment Demetrius  was  recovered.  (Plut.  Dtmetr. 
41,43,  Pyrrh.  7,  10.) 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Agathocles,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  daughter  Lanassa^the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
previously  surrendered  to  him  the  important  island 
of  Corcyra.  (Pint.  Pyrrh.  1 1 ;  Diod.  xxi.  Exc  11.) 
But  it  was  towards  the  East  that  the  views  of 
Demetrius  were  mainly  directed  :  be  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  recovering  the  whole  of  his 
father's  dominions  in  Asia,  and  now  hastened  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  that  he  might  con- 
tinue his  preparations  uninterrupted.  These  were 
on  a  most  gigantic  scale  :  if  we  may  believe  Plu- 
tarch, he  had  assembled  not  less  than  98,000 
foot  and  near  12,000  horse,  as  well  as  a  fleet  of 
500  ships,  among  which  were  some  of  15  and  16 


banks  of  oars.  (Pint.  Dtmetr.  43.)  But  before 
he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  his  adversaries, 
alarmed  at  his  preparations,  determined  to  forestall 
him.  In  tbc  spring  of  a.  a  287,  Ptolemy  sent  s 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (not- 
withstanding his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  side 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  But  Demetrius's  giv-atest  danger 
was  from  the  disaffection  of  his  own  subjects, 
whom  he  had  completely  alienated  by  his  proud 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  his  lavish  expenditure 
on  his  own  luxuries.  He  first  marched  against 
Lysimachus,  but  alarmed  at  the  growing  discontent 
among  his  troops,  he  suddenly  returned  to  face 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Beraea. 
This  was  a  most  unfortunate  step :  Pyrrhus  was 
at  this  time  the  hero  of  the  Macedonians,  who  no 
sooner  met  him  than  they  all  declared  in  his  favour, 
ami  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  camp  in 
disguise,  and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  to 
Cassandrcia.  (Plut  Demrtr.  44,  Pyrrh,  11 ;  Jut- 
tin,  xrL  2.)  His  affairs  now  appeared  to  be  hope- 
lews  and  even  his  wife  Phila,  who  had  frequently 
supported  and  assisted  him  in  his  adversities,  now 
poisoned  herself  in  despair.  But  Demetrius  him- 
self was  far  from  desponding  ;  he  waa  still  master 
of  Thessaly  and  some  other  parts  of  Greece, 
though  Athens  had  again  shaken  off  his  yoke:  be 
was  able  to  raise  a  small  fleet  and  army,  wits 
which,  leaving  his  son  Antigonus  to  command  ia 
Greece,  he  crossed  over  to  Miletus.  Here  he  ws» 
received  by  Eurydice,  wife  of  Ptolemy,  whose 
daughter  Ptolemai's  bad  been  promised  him  ia 
marriage  as  early  as  B.  c.  301,  and  their  long  de- 
layed nuptials  were  now  solemnized.  Demetrini 
at  first  obtained  many  successes ;  but  the  advance 
of  Agathocles  with  a  powerful  army  compelled  him 
to  retire.  He  now  threw  himself  boldly  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  having  conceived  the  daring  pro- 
ject of  establishing  himself  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Seleucus.  But  hi*  troops  refused  to  follow  hint- 
He  then  passed  over  into  Cilicia,  and  after  various 
negotiations  with  Seleucus,  and  having  iutiVml 
the  greatest  losses  and  privations  from  famine  and 
disease,  he  found  himself  abandoned  by  his  troop* 
and  even  by  his  most  faithful  friends,  and  had  n» 
choice  but  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  to 
Seleucus.  (a.  c.  286.)  That  king  appears  to  haw 
been  at  first  disposed  to  treat  him  with  honour, 
but  took  alarm  at  his  popularity  with  the  army, 
and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Syrian  Chens- 
nesus.  Here  he  was  confined  at  one  of  the  royal 
residences,  where  he  had  the  liberty  of  hunting  ia 
the  adjoining  park,  and  does  not  seem  to  hs»e 
been  harshly  treated.  Seleucus  even  professed  an 
intention  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  and  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  proposal  of  Lysimachus  to  pot 
him  to  death ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  Demetrius 
could  ill  brook  confinement,  and  he  gave  hinuelf 
up  without  restraint  to  the  pi  of  the  tal'k 

which  brought  on  an  illness  that  proved  fatal.  Hi* 
death  took  place  in  the  third  year  of  his  impri^r- 
ment  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  age,  a.c.283.  (Pl"«- 
Dcmetr.  45—52 ;  Polyaen.  iv.  9 ;  Diod.  xxi  Exc. 
Vales.  p.5C2.)  His  remains  were  sent  by  Seleucw 
with  all  due  honours  to  his  son  Antigonus,  whs 
interred  them  at  Dcmetrias  in  Thessaly,  a  city 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  (Plut.  AwWr.  53.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Demetrius  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his  age :  ia 
restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  resource,  and 
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daring  promptitude  in  the  execution  of  his  schemes 
he  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed  ;  but  pros- 
perity always  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  he  con- 
stantly lost  by  his  luxury  and  voluptuousness  the 
advantages  that  he  had  gained  by  the  rigour  and 
activity  which  adversity  never  failed  to  call  forth. 
His  life  was  in  consequence  a  continued  succession 
of  rapid  and  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  It 
has  been  seen  that  he  was  guilty  of  some  great 
crimes,  though  on  the  whole  he  can  be  charged 
perhaps  with  fewer  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  he  shewed  in  several  instances  a  degree 
of  humanity  and  generosity  very  rarely  displayed 
at  that  period.    His  besetting  sin  was  his  un- 
bounded licentiousness,  a  vice   in  which,  says 
Plutarch,  be  surpassed  all  his  contemporary  mo- 
narch*. Besides  Lamia  and  bis  other  mistresses, 
he  was  regularly  married  to  four  wives,  Phila, 
Kurydice,  Dcidameia,  and  PtolemaTs,  by  whom  he 
left  four  sons.     The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  eventually  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Macedonia. 

According  to  Plutarch,  Demetrius  was  remark- 
able for  his  beauty  and  dignity  of  countenance,  a 
remark  fully  borne  out  by  his  portrait  as  it  appears 
ujHin  his  coins,  one  of  which  is  annexed.  On  this 
his  bead  is  represented  with  horns,  in  imitation  of 
Dionysus,  the  deity  whom  he  particularly  sought 
to  emulate,  (Plut.  Demetr.  2;  Eckhel,  ii.  p. 
122.) 


Of  his  children  two  bore  the  same  name  : — 
1.   Demetrius,  surnamcd   the  Handsome  (d 
raAo'i),  whom  the  bad  by  PtolemaTs,  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  and  who  was  consequently 
brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.    He  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Olympias  of  Larissa,  by  whom  he  Imd  a  son 
Antigonus,  surnamed  Doson,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.   (Euseb.  Arm, 
i.  p  161,  fol.  ed.)    After  the  death  of  Magas,  king 
of  Cyrene,  his  widow,  Arsinoe,  wishing  to  obtain 
k  up  port  against  Ptolemy,  sent  to  Macedonia  to 
offer  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Berenice,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  to  Demetrius,  who 
readily  embraced  the  offer,  repaired  immediately  to 
Cyrene,  and  established  his  power  there  without 
opposition.    How  long  he  continued  to  hold  it  we 
know  not ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  given  general 
offence  by  his  haughty  and  unpopular  manners,  and 
carried  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  his  mother- 
in-law,  Arsinoe.     This  was  deeply  resented  by 
the  young  qneen,  Berenice,  who  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  her  mother's  arms.    (Justin,  xxvi 
3 ;  Euseb.  Arm.  i.  pp.  157, 158  ;  Niebuhrs  A  <   -  . 
Sckri/U*.  p.  229 ;  Droyaen,  HeUenum.  ii.  p.  292, 
&c)    According  to  a  probable  conjecture  of  Droy- 
sen's  (ii.  p.  215),  it  must  have  been  this  Deme- 
trius, and  not,  as  stated  by  Justin  (xxvi.  2),  the 
son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  defeated  Alexander 
of  Epeirus  when  he  invaded  Macedonia. 

2.  Demetrius,  surnamed  the  Thin  (d  Xnrrof), 


whom  he  had  by  an  Illyrian  woman,  and  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  but  his  name  mentioned  by 
Plutarch.  (Plut.  Demetr.  53.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Aw+rpiot)  1I„  king  of  Mace 
OONLA,  was  the  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  B.  c.  239.  According  to 
Justin  (xxvi.  2),  be  had  distinguished  himself  as 
earl  v  as  b.  c.  266  or  265,  by  the  defeat  of  Alexan- 
der of  Epeirus,  who  had  invaded  the  territories  of 
his  father :  but  this  statement  is  justly  rejected  by 
Droyscn  (HcUenismtUy  it  p.  214)  and  Niebuhr 
{Kleinc  ScAri/l.  p.  228)  on  account  of  his  extreme 
youth,  as  he  could  not  at  this  time  have  been 
above  twelve  years  old.  (See,  however,  Euseb. 
Ann.  L  p.  160;  ThirlwalTs  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  90.) 
Of  the  events  of  his  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years, 
a.  c.  239-229  (Polyb.  ii.  44  ;  Droysen,  ii.  p.  400, 
not),  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect,  that  very  op- 
posite opinions  have  been  formed  concerning  his 
character  and  abilities.  He  followed  up  the 
policy  of  his  father  Antigonus,  by  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  the  tyrants  of  the  different 
cities  in  the  Peloponnese,  in  opposition  to  tho 
Achaean  league  (Polyb.  ii.  44),  at  the  same  time 
that  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Aetolians,  which 
bad  the  effect  of  throwing  them  into  alliance  with 
the  Achaean*.  We  know  nothing  of  the  details 
of  this  war,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  for  the 
possession  of  Acarnania ;  but  though  Demetrius 
appears  to  have  obtained  some  successes,  the  Aeto- 
lians on  the  whole  gained  ground  during  his  reign. 
He  was  assisted  in  it  by  the  Boeotians,  and  at  one 
time  also  by  Agron,  king  of  Illyria.  (Polyb.  ii.  2. 
46,  xx.  5 ;  Schoro,  Gesch.  Griechculands,  p.  88  ; 
Droysen,  ii.  p.  440 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece,  viii.  pp. 
118—125.)  We  learn  also  that  he  suffered  a 
great  defeat  from  the  Dardanians,  a  tiarbarian  tribe 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Macedonia,  but  it 
is  quite  uncertain  to  what  period  of  his  reign  we 
are  to  refer  this  event  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib. 
xxviiL ;  Liv.  xxxi.  28.)  It  was  probably  towards 
the  commencement  of  it  that  Olympias,  the  widow 
of  Alexander  of  Epeirus,  in  order  to  secure  his 
support,  gave  him  in  marriage  her  daughter  Phthia 
(Justin,  xxviii.  1),  notwithstanding  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  steps  either  to  prevent  or 
avenge  the  death  of  Olympias  and  her  two  sons. 
Demetrius  had  previously  been  married  to  Stra to- 
nice,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Sou  r.  who  quitted 
him  in  disgust  on  his  second  marriage  with  Phthia, 
and  retired  to  Syria.  (Justin,  /.  c. ;  Euseb.  Arm. 
i.  p.  164;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  22;  Niebuhr's 
Kbit*  Sckriflen,  p.  255.)  [  E.  H.  B.J 


COIN  OF  DEMETRIUS  11. 

DEMETRIUS  (Antnfrptor),  a  Greek  of  the 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Illyrians  at  the  time  that  war  first 
broke  out  between  them  and  Rome,  and  held 
Corey ra  for  the  Illyrian  queen  Teuta ;  but  treach- 
erously surrendered  it  to  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
became  a  guide  and  active  ally  to  the  consuls  in 
all  their  subsequent  operations.  (Polyb.  ii.  11.) 
His  services  were  rewarded,  after  the  defeat  and 
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submission  of  Tenta,  with  a  great  part  of  her  do- 
minions, though  the  Romans  seem  never  to  have 
thoroughly  trusted  him.  (Polyb.  L  c.  ;  Appian, 
Jl/yr.  c  8.)  lie  afterwards  entered  into  alliance 
with  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  war  against  Clcomencs.  (Polyb. 
ii.  65,  iii.  16.)  Thinking  that  he  had  thus  secured 
the  powerful  support  of  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
Romans  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic 
wars,  and  the  danger  impending  from  Hannibal,  to 
punish  his  breach  of  faith,  ho  ventured  on  many 
acta  of  piratical  hostility.  The  Romans,  however, 
immediately  sent  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Paullus 
over  to  Illyria  (b.  c.  219),  who  quickly  reduced  all 
his  strongholds,  took  Pharos  itself,  and  obliged 
Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  (Polyb.  iii.  16,  18,  19;  Appian, 
I/iyr.  8 ;  Zonar.  viil  20.)  At  the  court  of  this 
prince  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  be- 
came his  chief  adviser.  The  Romans  in  vain  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  demand  his 
surrender  (Li v.  xxii.  33) ;  and  it  was  at  his  insti- 
gation that  Philip  determined,  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymcnc,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal and  make  war  upon  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
v.  101,  105,  108;  Justin,  xxix.  2.)  Demetrius 
was  a  man  of  a  daring  character,  but  presumptuous 
and  deficient  in  judgment ;  and  while  supporting 
the  cause  of  Philip  in  Greece,  he  was  led  to  entrap 
in  a  rash  attempt  to  take  the  fortress  of  Ithome  by 
a  sudden  assault,  in  which  he  himself  perished. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19.)  Polybius  ascribes  most  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  Philip  in  Greece 
to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Demetrius,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  much  ability,  but 
wholly  regardless  of  faith  and  justice.  (Polyb. 
vii.  11,  13,  14.)  LE.  H.B.J 

DEME'TRIUS  (Asjtijr^),  younger  son  of 
Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  his  only  son  by 
his  legitimate  wife,  the  elder  brother  Perseus  being 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  After 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
give  up  Demetrius,  then  very  young,  to  Flomininus 
as  a  hostage,  and  he  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  same  capacity,  b.  c.  1.98.  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  13,  30,  xxxiv.  52;  Polyb.  xviii.  22.)  Five 
years  afterwards  he  was  honourably  restored  to  his 
father,  Philip  having  at  this  time  obtained  the 
favour  of  Rome  by  his  services  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  35;  Polyb.  xx.  13; 
Zonar.  ix.  19.)  But  this  did  not  hut  long,  and 
Philip  finding  himself  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
machinations  of  Rome,  and  her  intrigues  among 
bis  neighbours,  determined  to  try  and  avert,  or  at 
least  delay,  the  impending  storm,  by  sending  De- 
metrius, who  during  his  residence  at  Rome  had 
obtained  the  highest  favour,  as  his  ambassador  to 
the  senate.  The  young  prince  was  most  favourably 
received,  and  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the 
Romans  were  willing  to  excuse  all  the  past,  out  of 
good-will  to  Demetrius,  and  from  their  confidence 
in  his  friendly  dispositions  towards  them.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  34,  47;  Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  xxiv.  1 — 3; 
Justin,  xxxii.  2.)  But  the  favour  thus  shewn  to 
Demetrius  had  the  effect  (as  was  doubtless  the  de- 
sign of  the  senate)  of  exciting  against  him  the 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  that 
of  Perseus,  who  suspected  his  brother,  perhaps  not 
without  cause,  of  intending  to  supplant  him  on  the 
throne  after  his  father's  death,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans.    Perseus  therefore  endeavoured  to 


effect  his  ruin  by  his  intrigue* ;  and  baring  JaBei 
in  accomplishing  this  by  accusing  him  false!/  of  w 
attempt  upon  his  life,  he  suborned  Didas,  «f 
Philips  generals,  to  accuse  Demetrius  of  hosdin; 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Romans,  ana 
of  intending  to  escape  to  them.    A  forged  letter, 
pretending  to  be  from  Flamininua,  appeared  to  coa- 
hrm  the  charge ;  and  Philip  was  induced  to  cotuin 
him  to  the  custody  of  Didas,  by  whom  he  was 
secretly  put  to  dt-nth,  as  it  was  supposed,  bjr  his 
fathers  order.    (Liv.  xxxix.  53,  xl.  4 — 15,  20 — 
24  ;  Polyb.  xxiv.  7,  8;  Justin,  xxxii.  2;  Zaur. 
ix.  22. )    Demetrius  was  in  his  26th  year  at  tae 
time  of  his  death  ;  he  is  represented  by  Livy  is  a 
very  amiable  and  accomplished  young  man  ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  was  altogether  « 
innocent  as  he  appears  in  that  authors  doqseat 
narrative.    (See  Niebuhr  s  Led.  am  /casta*  Hw 
tor*,  voL  i.  p.  272,  ed.  by  Dr.  Schmitx.  [E.  H.  tt] 
DEME'TRIUS  POLIORCETES,  [Dxxa- 

TBtUS  I.,  KINU  OF  MaCBOONIA.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (Awfrpws)  I  >  king  of  Svsua, 
surnamed  Sotkr  (2<*njp),  was  the  son  of  Seiencos 
IV.  (Philopator)  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  While  yet  a  child,  he  had  l*-en  setst  to 
Rome  by  his  father  as  a  hostage,  and  rexmuoed 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Antiocbas 
Epiphancs.  He  there  formed  an  intimacy  wita 
the  historian  Polybius.  After  the  death  *£ 
Antiochus,  being  now  23  years  old,  he  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  bberty  and  allowed  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  Syria  in  preference  to  his 
cousin,  Antiochus  Eupator.  His  request  however 
having  been  repeatedly  refused  by  the  »**tiav\  he 
fled  secretly  from  Rome,  by  the  advice  aad  wi:a 
the  connivance  of  Polybius,  and  landed  wnh  a 
few  followers  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.  The  Sy- 
rians immediately  declared  in  his  favour ;  aad  t}=* 
boy  Antiochus  with  his  tutor  Lvtias  aex*  Betted 
by  their  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  (Polyk 
xxxi.  12,  19 — 23;  Appian,  Syr.  46.  47;  Jcaon, 
xxxiv.  3;  Liv.  EyiL  xlvi. ;  Luseb.  Arm.  p.  It*, 
fol.  edit.;  1  Mace  vii. ;  Zonar.  ix.  25.)  As  sm 
as  he  had  established  himself  in  thjc  kingdom.  De- 
metrius immediately  sought  to  conciliate  Use  taraxr 
of  the  Romans  by  sending  them  an  embsuey  with 
valuable  presents,  and  surrendering  to  tbem  Lrp- 
tincs,  who  in  the  preceding  reign  had  asssasxsaaated 
the  Roman  envov,  Cn.  Octaviua.  Havixur  ths 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  recognition  aa  tmp.  he 
appears  to  have  thought  that  he  might  reguSase  at 
his  pleasure  the  affairs  of  the  East,  and  expend 
Heracleidcs  from  Babylon,  where  as  satrap  W  ha* 
made  himself  highly  unpopular;  for  which  seme* 
Demetrius  first  obtained  from  the  liabyiouian*  the 
title  of  Soter  (Polyb.  xxxii.  4,  6  ;  Died.  Lxc  Lea. 

xxxi.  ;  Appian,  Syr.  47.)  His  measure*  assess* 
the  Jews  quickly  drove  them  to  take  ap  *nr» 
again  under  Judas  MaccaLieus,  *h<>  uVfjated  Ni- 
canor,  the  general  of  Demetrius,  and  condudrd  sa 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  by  which  they  decartc 
the  independence  of  Judaea,  and  forbade  Dcssr- 
trius  to  oppress  them.    (Joseph.  A*L  xiL 

1  Mace.  vii.  viii.)  He  further  incurred  the  racist 
of  the  Romans  by  expelling  Ariaratbe*  trim  Cs^ 
padocia,  in  order  to  substitute  a  creature  of  aw 
own  :  the  Roman  senate  espoused  the  cawe  * 
Ariarathes,  and  immediately  restored  him.  {  P>«.r*k 

xxxii.  20 ;  Appian,  Syr.  47  ;  Liv.  i+*L  xjrl . 
Justin,  xxxv.  1.) 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  surrounded  or  *J 
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sides  by  enemies  his  own  subjects  at  Antioch 
were  completely  alienated  from  him  by  his  luxury 
and  intemperance.  In  this  state  of  things,  Hera- 
cleides.  whom  he  had  expelled  from  Babylon,  set 
up  against  him  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Halas, 
who  took  the  title  of  Alexander,  and  pretended  to 
be  the  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  compe- 
titor appears  to  have  been  at  first  unsuccessful ; 
but,  having  obtained  the  powerful  protection  of 
Rome,  he  was  supported  also  with  large  forces  by 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  Ariarathcs,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor,  as  well  as 
by  the  Jews  under  Jonathan  Maccabaeus.  Deme- 
trins  met  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  displayed  the  utmost  personal  valour, 
but  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  14,  16  ;  Appian,  Syr.  67;  Diodor.  Exc. 
Vales,  xxxiii.;  Justin,  xxxv.  1  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
2;  1  Afacc  x. ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  166.)  Deme- 
trius died  in  the  year  B.  c  150,  having  reigned 
between  eleven  and  twelve  vears.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
iii.  p.  323  ;  Polyb.  in.  5.)  He  left  two  sons,  De- 
metrius, snrnanied  Nicator,  and  Antiochus,  called 
Sidetes,  both  of  whom  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  DXMBTRIl'8  L 

DEMETRIUS  (Atjm»Kp«>*)  H«i  king  of  Syria, 
smmamed  Nicator  (Niko'to*?),  was  the  son  of 
Demetrius  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by  his  father 
for  safety  to  Cnidua,  when  Alexander  Balas  in- 
vaded Syria,  and  thus  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  that  usurper.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continued  in  exile  for  some  years ;  but 
the  vicious  and  feeble  character  of  Balas  having 
rendered  him  generally  odious  to  his  subjects,  De- 
metrius determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom,  and  assembled  a  body  of  mercenaries 
from  Crete,  with  which  he  landed  in  Cilicia,  B.  c 
148  or  147.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Syria  with 
an  army,  immediately  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
agreed  to  give  htm  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  who 
had  been  previously  married  to  the  usurper  Balas, 
for  bis  wife.  With  their  combined  forces  they 
took  possession  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander,  who 
had  retired  to  Cilicia,  having  returned  to  attack 
them,  was  totally  defeated  at  the  river  Oenoparas. 
Ptolemy  died  of  the  injuries  received  in  the 
buttle,  and  Bah*,  having  fled  for  refuge  to 
Abac  in  Arabia,  was  murdered  by  his  followers. 
(Justin,  xxxv.  2 ;  Liv.  Epit.  lil  ;  Diod.  Exc. 
Photii,  xxxii. ;  Appian,  Syr.  67;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  4;  1  Aface.  x.  xi.)  For  this  victory 
Demetrius  obtained  the  title  of  Nicator .  and  now 
deeming  himself  secure  both  from  Egypt  and  the 
usurper,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  grossest 
vices,  and  by  his  excessive  cruelties  alienated  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
estranged  the  soldiery  by  dismissing  all  his  troops 
except  a  body  of  Cretan  mercenaries    This  con- 
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duct  emboldened  one  Diodotus,  sumamed  Tryphon, 
to  set  up  Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Alexander 
Balas,  as  a  pretender  against  him.  Tryphon  ob- 
tained the  powerful  support  of  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus, and  succeeded  in  establishing  his  power 
firmly  in  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and  even  in  making 
himself  master  of  Antioch.  Demetrius,  whether 
despairing  of  recovering  these  provinces,  or  desir- 
ous of  collecting  larger  forces  to  enable  him  to  do 
so,  retired  to  Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  from 
thence  was  led  to  engage  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Parthian  s,  in  which,  after  various  successes,  he 
was  defeated  by  stratagem,  his  whole  army  de- 
stroyed, and  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  b.  c  138. 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxviii.  9;  Liv.  Epit.  Iii.;  Ap- 
pian, Syr.  67  ;  Joseph.  Ant  xiii.  5 ;  1  Mace.  xi. 
xiv.) 

According  to  Appian  and  Justin  it  would  appear 
that  the  revolt  of  Tryphon  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  captivity  of  Demetrius,  but  the  true 
sequence  of  events  is  undoubtedly  that  given  in  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees.  He  was,  however,  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates(Arsaces 
VI.),  who  though  he  sent  him  into  Hyrcania, 
allowed  him  to  live  there  in  regal  splendour,  and 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in  mar- 
riage. After  the  death  of  Mithridates  he  made 
various  attempts  to  escape,  but  notwithstanding 
these  was  still  liberally  treated  by  Phraates,  the 
successor  of  Mithridates.  Meanwhile  his  brother, 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  having  overthrown  the  usurper 
Tryphon  and  firmly  established  himself  on  the 
throne,  engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Phraates  brought  forward  Deme- 
trius, and  sent  him  into  Syria  to  operate  a  diversion 
against  his  brother.  This  succeeded  better  than 
the  Parthian  king  had  anticipated,  and  Antiochus 
having  fallen  in  battle,  Demetrius  was  able  to  re- 
establish himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  after  a 
captivity  of  ten  years,  and  to  maintain  himself  there 
in  spite  of  Phraates,  B,  c.  128.  (Justin,  xxxviii. 
9,  10;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  167;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8. 
§  4.)  He  even  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  but  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  general  disaffection 
both  of  his  soldiers  and  subjects.  Ptolemy  Physcon 
took  advantage  of  this  to  set  up  against  him  the 
pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  was  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife  Cleopatra, 
who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage  with 
Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford  him  refuge 
at  Ptolemai's,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
assassinated  while  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape 
by  sea,  B.c.  1*25.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant. xiii. 
9.  §  3,  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  168;  Clinton,  A.  //.  iii.  pp. 
333-5.)  According  to  Appian  (Syr.  68 )  and  Livy 
(Epit.  lx.),  he  was  put  todeath  by  his  wife  Cleopatra. 
He  left  two  sons,  Seleucus,  who  was  assassinated 
by  order  of  Cleopatra,  and  Antiochus,  sumamed 
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Gryptu.  Demetrius  II.  bean  on  hi*  coins,  in 
addition  to  the  title  of  Nicator,  those  of  Theos 
Philadelphia.  From  the  dates  on  them  it  appears 
that  some  must  have  been  struck  during  his  cap- 
tivity, as  well  as  both  before  and  after.  This  ac- 
cords also  with  the  difference  in  the  style  of  the 
portrait :  those  struck  previous  to  his  captivity 
having  a  youthful  and  beardless  head,  while  the 
coins  subsequent  to  that  event  present  his  portrait 
with  a  long  beard,  after  the  Parthian  fashion. 
(Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  '229-31.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

DEM E'TRI US ( AnM^")"1-.  king  of  Syria, 
surnamed  Eitakrus,  was  the  fourth  son  of  An- 
tiochus  Grypus,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  II. 
During  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Grypus,  Demetrius  was  set  up  as 
king  of  Damascus  or  Coele  Syria,  by  the  aid  of 
Ptolemy  Lathurus,  king  of  Cyprus ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Eusebea,  he  and  his  brother 
Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Syria.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  13.  $4.)  His  assistance  was  invoked  by 
the  Jews  against  the  tyranny  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus;  but  though  he  defeated  that  prince  in  a 
pitched  battle,  he  did  not  follow  up  his  victory, 
but  withdrew  to  Beroea.  War  immediately  broke 
out  between  him  and  his  brother  Philip,  and 
Straton,  the  governor  of  Be  roe  a,  who  supported 
Philip,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Ara- 
bians and  Parthian  »,  blockaded  Demetrius  in  his 
camp,  until  he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  He  was  M-nt  as  a  prisoner  to 
Mithridates  king  of  Parthia  (Arsaces  IX.).  who 
detained  him  in  an  honourable  captivity  till  his 
death.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14.)  The  coins  of 
this  prince  are  important  as  fixing  the  chronology  of 
his  reign;  they  bear  dates  from  the  year  "2 18  to 
224  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae,  L  e.  B.c.  94 — 88. 
The  surname  Kncaerus  is  not  found  on  these  coins, 
some  of  which  bear  the  titles  Theos  Philnpatnr  nnd 
fcoter ;  others  aaain  Philometor  Eucrgcte*  Callim- 
cus.    (Eckhel,  iii.  pp.  245-6.)        [K.  II.  B.J 
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DEMETRIUS  ( At,njrpu>s),  literary.  The 
number  of  ancient  authors  of  this  name,  as  enume- 
rated by  Fabricius  (MU.  Gr.  xi.  p.  413,  &c.), 
amounts  to  nearly  one  hundred,  twenty  of  whom 
are  recounted  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  We  subjoin 
a  list  of  those  who  are  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors, and  exclude  those  who  are  unknown  except 
from  unpublished  MSS.  scattered  about  in  various 
libraries  of  Europe. 

1.  Of  Adramyttium,  surnamed  Ixion,  which 
surname  is  traced  to  various  causes,  among  which 
we  may  mention,  that  be  was  said  to  have  committed 
a  robbery  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Alexandria. 
(Suidas,  s.  r.  Atytifrpiof ;  Diog.  Laert  v.  84.)  He 
was  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  lived  partly  at  Pergamus  and  partly  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  belonged  to  the  critical  school  of 
Aristarchus.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of 
the  following  works:  1.  'Efifyno-ii  ci't  "O^npor, 
which  is  often  referred  to.  (Suid.  /.  e. ;  Eudoc.  p. 
132;  Schol.  Venet  ad  II.  i.  424,  iii.  18,  vi.  437  ; 
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Villoison,  ProUg.  ad  Apollon.  Lex.  p.  27.)  2 
'Ll^ynais  sir  'rWiooor.  (Suidas.)  3.  'EtvuoKv 
•>'•<'««»«  °r  'ETi-u...\v>»'a.  (Athen.  ii.  p.  50,  iii.  p. 
64.)  4.  Tltpl  ttjs  'AXttarSpi**  ataXixrov.  (Athen. 
ix.  p.  393.)  5.  'AttucoI  yKiaaai^  of  which  a  few 
fragments  are  still  extant  (Schol.  ad  Arutopk  Ar. 
1568,  Ram.  78,  186,  310,  1001,  1021,  1227.) 
6.  On  the  Greek  verbs  terminating  in  (Suidas.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  and 
a  disciple  of  Theombrotus.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  95.) 

3.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher. 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  84.)  There  is  a  work  entitled  «V 
ipuTji  f  'tas,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  which  however,  for 
various  reasons,  cannot  be  bis  production :  writers 
of  a  later  age  (see  e.g.  §§  76,  231,  246,  308)  are 
referred  to  in  it,  and  there  are  also  words  and  ex- 
pressions which  prove  it  to  be  a  later  work.  Most 
critics  are  therefore  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  our 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria.  It  is  written  with 
considerable  taste,  and  with  reference  to  the 
best  authors,  and  is  a  rich  source  of  information 
on  the  main  points  of  oratory.  If  the  work  is 
the  production  of  our  Demetrius  who  is  known 
to  have  written  on  oratory  (rixvai  jWrr o^utm, 
Diog.  Lae'rt  /.&),  it  must  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  It  was  first  printed  in 
Aldus's  RKetorts  GratcL,  i.  p.  573,  &c  Separate 
modern  editions  were  made  by  J.  O.  Schneider, 
Altenburg,  1779,  8vo.,  and  Fr.  Gdller,  Lips.  1837, 
8vo.  The  best  critical  text  is  that  in  Walz*s  lib- 
tor.  Grate,  vol.  ix.  ink.,  who  has  prefixed  valuable 
prolegomena. 

4.  Of  Aspkndur,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
a  disciple  of  Apollonius  of  Soli.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  83.) 

5.  Of  Bithvnia.    See  below. 

6.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Greek  historian,  was  the 
author  of  two  works  (Diog.  Laert  y.  83),  the  one 
containing  an  account  of  the  migration  of  the  Gauls 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  in  thirteen  books,  and  the 
other  a  history  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Anti- 
ochus Soter,  and  of  their  administration  of  Libya. 
From  the  contents  of  these  works  we  may  infer, 
with  some  probability,  that  Demetrius  Uved  either 
shortly  after  or  during  the  reign  of  those  kings 
under  whom  the  migration  of  the  Gauls  took  place, 
in  n.  c.  279.  (Schmidt  de  Fontibtu  Vttennn  » 
cnarrand.  Erped.  Gal  lor um.  p.  14,  &c.) 

7.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  83),  who  is  probably  the  same  ss 
the  Demetrius  ( Id.  ii.  20)  beloved  and  instructed 
by  Crito,  and  wrote  a  work  which  is  sometimes 
called  wspi  woiijtwk,  and  sometimes  rspl  woiiyuMw* 
(unless  they  were  different  works),  the  fourth  book 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Athcnaeus  (x.  p.  452,  conip. 
xil  p.  548,  xiv.  p.  633).  This  is  the  only  work 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers ;  but,  besides  some 
fragments  of  this,  there  have  been  discovered  *' 
Herculoneum  fragments  of  two  other  works,  vuu 
wtpl  nvwv  (rv^yjrridiyrotr  olairav,  and  *«pl  n* 
noAuaiYov  avopias.  (  Volum.  J/erculan.  i.  p.  IOC, 
tec ,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  is  further  not  impossible  thai 
this  philosopher  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  who 
tried  to  dissuade  Cato  at  Utica  from  committing 
suicide.  (Plut  Gd.  Mm.  65.) 

8.  Surnamed  Callatianus.  [Callatianc&j 

9.  Chomatianus.  [Chomatianur] 

10.  Chrysoloras.  [Chrysolorar] 

11.  Surnamed  Chytrak,  r  Cynic  philosopher  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius,  who,  sus- 
pecting him  guilty  of  forbidden  practices,  ordered 
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him  to  be  tortured.  The  Cynic  bore  the  pain  in- 
flicted on  biro  as  a  true  philosopher,  and  was  after- 
ward* set  free  again.  (Araraian.  Marc.  six.  12.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  person  mentioned 
by  the  emperor  Julian  (OruL  rii.)  by  the  name  of 
Chytron.  (Vales,  ad  Amotion.  A  fare.  L  c) 

12.  Of  Cnidva,  apparently  a  raythographer,  is 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonioa  Rhodius 
(L  1165). 

13.  Comic  Post.    See  below. 

14.  Snrnamed  Cydoniits,  which  surname  was 
pmbably  derived  from  his  living  at  Cydone  (Ku- 

in  Crete  (Cantacuz.  iv.  16,  39),  for  he  was 
a  native  either  of  Thessalonica  or  of  Byzantium. 
(VeJaterran.  Comment.  Urb.  xv. ;  Allatius,  de  Con- 
*-w*«,  p.  856.)  He  flourished  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  emperor  Jo- 
annes Cantacnzenus  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  raised  him  to  high  offices  at  his  court.  When 
the  emperor  beenn  to  meditate  upon  embracing  the 
monastic  life,  Demetrius  joined  him  in  his  design, 
and  in  A.  D.  1355  both  entered  the  same  monas- 
tery. Afterwards  Demetrius  for  a  time  left  his  coun- 
try, and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Latin  and  theology.  He  died  in  a 
monastery  of  Crete,  but  was  still  alive  in  a.  n.  1 384, 
when  Manuel  Palaeologus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
for  we  still  possess  a  letter  addressed  by  Demetrius 
to  the  emperor  on  his  accession.  Demetrius  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
and  other  works,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
b*-en  published,  and  he  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  Latin  into  Greek.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  among  the  works  which 
have  appeared  in  print:  1.  Two  Epistles  addressed 
to  Nicephorus  Gregoras  and  Philotheus.  They 
are  prefixed  to  J.  Boivin's  edition  of  Nicephorus 
(  imforas,  Paris,  1702,  fol.  2.  Monodicu,  that  is, 
lamentations  on  those  who  had  fallen  at  Thessnlo- 
nka  during  the  disturbances  of  1343.  It  is  printed 
in  CombenMuw's  edition  of  Theophanes,  Paris,  1586, 
foL  p.  385,  Ac  3.  1vptovKtvruc6ti  that  is,  an 
oration  addressed  to  the  Greeks  in  which  he  gives 
them  his  advice  as  to  bow  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened them  from  the  Turks  mi^ht  be  averted.  It 
is  printed  in  Com befi si us's  Audar.  Nov.  ii.  p.  1221, 
&c  4.  On  CaUipolis,  which  Demetrius  advised 
the  Greeks  not  to  surrender  to  sultan  M'urat,  who 
made  its  surrender  the  condition  of  peace.  Com- 
be tisius,  Audar.  Nov.  ii.  p.  1284,  Ac,  5.  FI<pl  tow 
mxtrajppopw  ro>  SorcrroV,  was  first  edited  by  R. 
Seller,  Basel,  1553,  and  last  and  best  by  Kuinoel, 
Leipzig,  1786,  8vo.  6.  An  Epistle  to  Barlaam,  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  printed  in  Ca- 
nisrua,  Led.  Antiq.  vol.  vi,  p.  4,  Ac,  ed.  Ingolstadt, 
1 604.  7.  A  work  against  Gregorius  Palama,  was 
first  edited  by  P.  Arcudius  in  his  Opiucnla  A  urea 
TkeoL  Gr.  (Rome,  1630,  4 to.,  and  reprinted  in 
1671),  which  also  contain — 8.  A  work  against 
Max.  Planudes.  (Wharton,  Append,  to  Cave's 
I/iMtor.  LiL  vol.  i.  p.  47,  Ac. ;  Cave,  vol  L  p.  510, 
ed.  Loud.  1688  ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Gr.  xi.  p.  398,  Ac) 

15.  Of  Cyrenb,  surnamed  Stamnus  (J-ro/iroi), 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  84)  calls  a  remarkable 
man,  but  of  whom  nothing  further  is  known. 

16.  Of  Carthage,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived 
previous  to  the  time  of  Thrasymachus.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  83.) 

17.  Metropolitan  of  Cvzieus,  and  surnamed 
Svn'CBXLUS.  He  is  mentioned  by  Joannes  Scy- 
litxa  and  Georgius  Cedrenus  in  the  introductions 


to  their  works,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
he  lived  aliout  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Jacobites  and  Chatzitzarians,  which 
is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Combefisius. 
(Audarium  Nov.  ii.  p.  261.)  Another  work  on 
prohibited  marriages  is  printed  in  Leunclavius. 
(Jus  Graeoo-Rom.  iv.  p,  392.)  Some  works  of  bis 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Milan.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  xi.  p.  4 14.) 

18.  An  spic  poet,  of  whom,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85),  nothing  was  extant  except 
three  verses  on  envious  persons,  which  are  still  pre- 
served. They  are  quoted  by  Suidas  also  (».  r.  ptomi) 
without  the  authors  name. 

19.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  and  a  disciple 
of  Protarchus,  was  a  native  of  Laconia.  (Diog. 
Laert.  x.  26 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  Sext  Empir. 
Pyrrkon.  Htfpotk.  §  137,  with  the  note  of  Fabric) 

20.  Of  Erythrak,  a  Greek  poet,  whom  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85)  calls  a  TOuciKoypdipot  dV- 
flp&rvoi,  and  who  also  wrote  historical  and  rheto- 
rical works.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  the  grammarian  Tyrannion,  whom  he  opposed. 
(Suid.  s.v.  Tvpasvittv.) 

21.  Of  Erythrak,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
obtained  the  civic  franchise  in  Temnus.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  84.) 

22.  Surnamed  Tovvrtaos,  is  mentioned  among 
the  grammarians  who  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(SchoL  Vend,  ad  Horn.  11.  viii.  233,  xiii.  137.) 

23.  Of  Ilium,  wrote  a  history  of  Troy,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Eustathius  (ad  Horn,  Od.  xi.  p. 
452)  and  Eudocia  (p.  128). 

24.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  kings  of  the 
Jkws,  from  which  a  statement  respecting  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  quoted.  (Hieronym.  CoJaJ. 
III.  Script.  38 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  L  p.  146.) 

25.  Of  Magnesia,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
viii.  11,  iv.  11.)  He  bad,  in  Cicero's  recollec- 
tion, sent  Atticus  a  work  of  his  on  concord,  v*p\ 
6pjM*oia%  which  Cicero  also  was  anxious  to  read. 
A  second  work  of  his,  which  is  often  referred 
to,  was  of  an  historical  and  philological  nature, 
and  treated  of  poets  and  other  authors  who  bore 
the  same  name.  (n«pl  6nmrifus»  yomttwV  teal 
avy-f  fxupiw;  Diog.  Laert  i.  38,  79,  112,  ii.  52, 
56,  v.  3,  75,  89,  vi.  79,  84,  88,  vii.  169,  185, 
viii.  84,  ix.  15,  27,  35,  x.  13;  Pint  ViL  X  Oral. 
pp.  0*4,  b„  847,  Dcmosth.  15,  27,  28,  30; 
HarptMfat  s.  v.  'Iotuot,  and  many  other  passages  ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  611;  Dionys.  Deinarck.  1.) 
This  important  work,  to  judge  from  what  is  quoted 
from  it  contained  the  lives  of  the  persons  treated 
of,  and  a  critical  examination  of  their  merits. 

26.  Surnamed  Moschi'r,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  arguroentura  to  the  Aitfuto, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus.  It  is  said,  that 
there  are  also  glosses  by  him  upon  the  same  poem 
in  MS.  at  Paris.  He  lived  in  the  15th  century  of 
our  aera.  (Fabric.  UibL  Gr.  xi.  p.  418.) 

27.  Of  Odessa,  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  his  native  city.  (Steph.Byts.  r.XDStjffffrfi.) 

28.  Phalkrbus,  the  most  distinguished 
among  all  the  literary  persons  of  this  name.  He 
was  at  once  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  poet.  His  surname  Phalereus  is  given 
him  from  his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phale- 
ras,  where  he  was  bom  about  01.  108  or  109, 
B.  c.  345.    He  was  the  son  of  Phanostratus,  a 
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man  without  rank  or  property  (Diog.  Laert  v.  75 ; 
Aelian,  V.  II.  xii.  43);  but  notwithstanding  this, 
be  roue  to  the  highest  honours  at  Athens  through 
his  great  natural  powers  and  his  perseverance.  He 
was  educated,  together  with  the  poet  Menander, 
in  the  school  of  Theophrastus.  He  began  his  pub- 
lic career  about  B.  c.  325,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putes respecting  Harpalus,  and  soon  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  the  talent  he  displayed  in  public 
speaking.  He  belonged  to  the  party  of  Phocion  ; 
and  as  he  acted  completely  in  the  spirit  of  that 
statesman.  Cassander,  after  the  death  of  Phocion 
in  B.  r,  317.  placed  Demetrius  at  the  head  of  the 
administration  of  Athens.  He  filled  this  office  for 
ten  years  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Athenians 
in  their  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  most 
extraordinary  distinctions,  and  no  less  than  3G0 
statues  were  erected  to  him.  (Diog.  Laert  /.  c; 
Diod.  xix.  78 ;  Com.  Nep.  Milliad.  6.)  Cicero 
says  of  his  administration,  MAtheniensium  rem 
publicum  exsangueic  jam  et  jacentem  sustcntaviu" 
(De  lie  Pttbi.  ii.  1.)  But  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  administration  he  seems  to  hare  become 
intoxicated  with  his  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and 
he  abandoned  himself  to  every  kind  of  dissipation. 
(A then,  vi  p.  272,  xii.  p.  542 ;  Aelian,  V.  H,  ix.  9, 
where  the  name  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  is  a  mis- 
take for  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  Polyb.  xii  13.)  This 
conduct  called  forth  a  party  of  malcontents,  whose 
exertions  and  intrigues  were  crowned  in  n.  c.  307, 
on  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  to  Athens, 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take 
to  flight  (Plut  Demet  8 ;  Dionys.  Demon*.  3.) 
His  enemies  even  contrived  to  induce  the  people  of 
Athens  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  friend  Menander  nearly 
fell  a  victim.  All  his  statues,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  were  demolished.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
first  went  to  Thebes  (Plut  Deuustr.  9;  Diod.  xx. 
45),  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  at 
Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years 
on  the  best  terms,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
entrusted  to  him  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom.  (Aelian,  V.  II.  iii.  17.)  During  his  stay 
at  Alexandria,  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  lite- 
rary pursuits,  ever  cherishing  the  recollection  of 
his  own  country.  (Plut  deErU.  p.  602,  f.)  The  | 
successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  however,  was  hostile  | 
towards  Demetrius,  probably  for  having  advised 
his  father  to  appoint  another  of  his  sons  as  his 
successor,  and  Demetrius  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Upper  Egypt  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  78 ;  Cic  pro  Ra- 
Ifir.  Pout.  9.)  His  death  appears  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  year  n.  c.  283. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  the  last  among  the 
Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  (Cic,  Brut.  8 ; 
Quintil.  x.  1.  §  80),  and  bis  orations  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  decline  of  oratory,  for  they  did  not 
possess  the  sublimity  which  characterizes  those  of 
Demosthenes :  those  of  Demetrius  were  soft  insi- 
nuating, and  rather  effeminate,  and  his  style  was 
graceful,  elegant  and  blooming  (Cic.  BruL  9,  82, 
deOral.  ii.  23,  Oral.  27;  Quintil.  x.  1.  §  33);  but 
he  maintained  withal  a  happy  medium  between 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  | 
flourishing  declamations  of  his  successors.  His 
numerous  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  probably  composed  during  his  residence  in 
Kgypt  (Ck.  de  Fin.  v.  9),  embraced  subjects  of  the 
most  varied  kinds,  and  the  list  of  them  given  by 
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Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  80.  Ac.)  shews  that  be  sat 
a  man  of  the  most  extensive  acquirements.  These 
works,  which  were  partly  historical,  partly  politi- 
cal, partly  philosophical,  and  partly  poetical,  have 
all  perished.  The  w  ork  on  elocution  {wtpl  i#ah 
vtlas)  which  has  come  down  under  his  name,  is 
probably  the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  sophist  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.  [See  above.  No.  3.]  It  is  said 
that  A.  Mai  has  discovered  in  a  Vatican  palimpsest 
some  genuine  fragments  of  Demetrius  Pbaktras. 
For  a  list  of  bis  works  see  Diogenes  Laerritu,  who 
has  devoted  a  chapter  to  him.  (v.  5.)  His  literary 
merits  arc  not  confined  to  what  he  wrote,  for  he 
was  a  man  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and  not  a 
mere  scholar  of  the  closet ;  whatever  he  learned  or 
knew  was  applied  to  the  practical  business  of  hie, 
of  which  the  following  facts  are  illustrations.  The 
performance  of  tragedy  had  greatly  fallen  into  dis- 
use at  that  time  at  Athens,  on  account  of  the  great 
expenses  involved  in  it;  and  in  order  to  afford  tie 
people  less  costly  and  yet  intellectual  amusement 
he  caused  the  Homeric  and  other  poems  to  be  re- 
cited on  the  stage  by  rhap&odists.  (Athen.  xir. 
p.  620;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1473.)  It  is  also 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  his  influence  witb 
Ptolemy  Lagi  that  books  were  collected  at  Alex- 
andria, and  that  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  tie 
library  which  was  formed  under  Ptolemy  Pbi^- 
delpbus.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  whatever 
for  calling  him  the  first  in  the  series  of  librarian i 
at  Alexandria,  any  more  than  there  is  for  the  be- 
lief that  he  took  part  in  the  Greek  translation  of 
the  Septuagint  A  life  of  Demetrius  Phalereus 
was  written  by  Asdepiadas  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  567), 
but  it  is  lost  Among  the  modem  works  upon 
him  and  his  merits,  see  Donamy,  in  the  Minoms 
de  PAcad.  dee  ItucripL  vol.  viii.  p.  1 57,  dec  ;  H- 
Dohrn,  De  Vita  et  liebtu  Demetrii  PhaJerri,  Kid. 
1825,  4 to.  ;  Parthey,  Dtu  Al*jni*dr.  Jl/mrsm,  pp. 
35,  &c.,  38,  &c,  71  ;  RiUchL  Die  Alexamd. 
liotk.  p.  15. 

29.  A  Platonic  philosopher  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  about  a.  c  85.  (Lucian, 
de  Column.  16.)  He  was  opposed  to  the  extra- 
vagant luxuries  of  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  and  n» 
charged  with  drinking  water  and  not  appearing  in 
woman's  dress  at  the  Dionysia.  He  was  punished 
by  being  compelled  publicly  to  drink  a  quantity  of 
wine  and  to  appear  in  woman's  clothes.  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Demetrius  mentioned  by  M- 
Aurclius  Antoninus  (viii.  25),  whom  Gataker  con- 
founds with  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

30.  Surnamed  Ppuil,  a  Greek  grammarian,  » 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  w«pl  SiaKtcrtv 
(EtymoL  Magn.  ».  r.  fue\te$),  and  seems  also  to 
have  written  on  Homer.  (ApoUon.  Soph.  «.  t 
drofoVfrot.) 

31.  Of  Sagalasaus,  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled UofSovutucd.  (Lucian,  de  Hist  Omtcrik  32.) 

32.  Of  Salamis,  wrote  a  work  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  (Steph.  Byx.  «.  c  Kopmurto.) 

53.  Of  Scxi'MM,  was  a  Greek  grammarian  of 
the  time  of  Aristarchus  and  Crates.  (Strab.  iul 
p.  609.)  He  was  a  man  of  good  family  and  u 
acute  philologer.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  84.)  He  wai 
the  author  of  a  very  extensive  work  which  i» 
very  often  referred  to,  and  bore  the  title  T^su»« 
SAxtxTfutt.  It  consisted  of  at  least  tweuty-"1 
books.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  603  and  passim  ;  Athen.  i'i- 
pp.  80,  91  ;  Steph.  Byx.  *.  c.  2iA>riw.j  Th» 
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tan-  on  that  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
in  which  the  force*  of  the  Trojan*  are  enumerated. 
(Comp.  Harpocrat.  «.  cr.  'ASpdurrtttrv,  Sxfpywri&cu  ; 
6chol  ad  ApoUom.Rhod.  I  1123,  1165.)  He  ii 
v>m<- tunes  simply  called  the  Scepstan  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  438,  439,  x.  pp.  456,  472,  473,  489),  and 
*-metnnes  simply  Demetrina.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.551, 
552,  xiii.  pp.  596, 600, 602.)  The  numerous  other 
passages  in  which  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  is  mcn- 
t.3 ' ■  n**ii  or  quoted,  are  collected  hy  W  estennanu  on 
Yoaaius,  De  J  list.  Graec  p.  179,  4c. 

34.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  uncer- 
tain date.  (Diog.  LaerL  t.  84.) 

35.  Of  St'NiUM,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodiua, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  physician  Anti- 
philtu.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  up  the 
Nile  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  pyramids  and 
the  statue  of  Memnon.  (Lucian,  7W.  27,  adv. 
Imdod.  19.)  He  appears,  however,  to  have  spent 
some  part  of  bis  life  at  Corinth,  where  be  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
and  was  a  strong  opponent  of  ApoUonios  of  Trana. 
(Philoatr.  ViL  Apod.  iv.  25.)  His  life  falls  i'n  the 
reigns  of  Caligula.  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  and 
I  >' »m itian.  He  was  a  frank  and  open-hearted  man, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  censure  even  the  most  pow- 
erful when  he  thought  that  they  deserved  it  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  but  he 
preserved  the  same  noble  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, notwithstanding  his  poverty  and  sufferings  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor  Vespasian 
during  a  journey  met  him,  Demetrius  did  not  shew 
the  slightest  symptom  of  respect.  Vespasian  was 
indulgent  enough  to  take  no  other  vengeance  ex- 
cept by  calling  him  a  dog.  (Senec  de  Bene/,  vii. 
1,  8;  Suet.  Vetfxu.  13;  Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  13; 
Tacit.  Amu  xvi.  34,  HitL  iv.  40 ;  Lucian,  de  Salr 
iaL  63.) 

36.  SvNcaxi.es.    See  No.  17. 

37.  A  Syrian,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lectured 
on  rhetoric  at  Athens.  Cicero,  during  his  stay 
there  in  B.  c.  79,  was  a  very  diligent  pupil  of  his. 
(Cic  BrwL  91.) 

38.  Of  Tarsi;*,  a  poet  who  wrote  Satyric 
i ]  ramus.  (Diog.  LaerL  v.  85.)  The  name  Tofxri- 
arrf*,  which  Diogenes  applies  to  him,  is  believed 
by  Caaaubon  (de  Satyr.  Foes,  p.  153,  Ac  ed.  Rams- 
horn)  to  refer  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  rather 
than  to  the  native  place  of  Demetrius.  Another 
I>emetriua  of  Tarsus  is  introduced  us  a  speaker  in 
Plutarch's  work  ~  de  Oraculorum  Defectu,"  where 
he  is  deacribed  aa  returning  home  from  Britain, 
but  nothing  further  ia  known  about  him. 

39.  A  Tragic  actor,  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
chiua  (t. «.  Aiuwfrptoj) :  he  may  be  the  same  as 
the  M.  Demetrius  whom  Acron  (ad  HonxL  Sat.  L 
10.  18,  79)  describes  as  a  **  Bpa+taroTot6st  L  e. 
modulator,  histrio,  actor  fabuJarum."  Horace  him- 
self  treats  him  with  contempt,  and  calls  him  an 
ape.  Weichert  {de  HoraL  Obtrect.  p.  283,  Ac)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  only  a  person  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Horace  and  taught  the  art  of  scenic 
declamation ;  while  others  consider  him  to  lie  the 

icilian,  Demetrius  Megas,  who  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise  from  J.  Caesar  through  the  influence 
of  Dolabella,  and  who  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  P.  Cornelius. 

40.  Of  Tkokxrnr,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Athenaeus,  (i.  p.  29,  iv.  p.  139.) 
J  le  ia  probably  the  same  as  the  one  who,  accord- 
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ing  'jo  Diogenes  Laertius  (viiL  74),  wrote  against 
ti.e  sophists. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  writers  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  of  those  here  mentioned,  as  neither  their  na- 
tive places  nor  any  surnames  are  mentioned  by 
which  they  might  be  recognized.  For  example, 
Demetrius  the  author  of  *  Pamphyliaca."  (Tzeta. 
ad  Lyooph.  440),  Demetrius,  the  author  of  **  Argo- 
lica"  (Clem.  Alex.  Protrcpt.  p.  14),  and  Demetrius 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  wtpi  raw  kot*  Afyuir- 
rov.  ( Athen.  xv.  p.  680.)  In  Suidas  (*.  c.  'lov&ar ), 
where  we  read  of  an  historian  Democntua,  wo 
bare  probably  to  read  Demetrius.  [L.  S.] 

DEME'TRIUS(Au/«rTpio5),  of  Bithvnia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  the  author  of  two  distiches  on 
the  cow  of  Myron,  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  65 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  64.)  It  ia  not 
known  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as  the 
philosopher  Demetrius  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Diphi- 
lus,  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  (v.  84). 
Diogenes  (v.  85)  also  mentions  an  epic  poet  named 
Demetrius,  three  of  whose  verses  he  preserves ;  and 
also  a  Demetrius  of  Tarsus,  a  satyric  poet  [sec 
above,  No.  38],  and  another  Demetrius,  an  iambic 
poet,  whom  be  calls  nxpit  aVifp.  The  epigrams  of 
Demetrius  are  very  indifferent.  [P.  8.] 

DEMETRIUS  ( Aiunfrpioj ),  an  Athenian 
comic  post  of  the  old  comedy.  (Diog.  LaerL 
v.  85.)  The  fragments  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  contain  allusions  to  events  which  took  place 
about  the  92nd  and  94th  Olympiads  (a.  c.  412, 
404);  but  there  is  another  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Selencus  and  Agathoclea.  This  would 
bring  the  life  of  the  author  below  the  118th 
Olympiad,  that  ia,  upwards  of  100  years  later 
than  the  periods  suggested  by  the  other  frag- 
ments. The  only  explanation  is  that  of  Clinton 
and  Meineke,  who  suppose  two  Demetrii,  the  one 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  the  other  of  the  new. 
That  the  later  fragment  belongs  to  the  new  comedy 
is  evident  from  its  subject  as  well  as  from  its  date. 
To  the  elder  Demetrius  must  be  assigned  the 
2(*rc Aia  or  ZurtAof,  which  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(hi.  p.  108,  f.),  Aelian  {N.  A.  xii.  1.0),  Hesychius 
(«.  e.  'Ejwnjpovj),  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum 
(s.  v.  "Efifinpoi).  Other  quotations,  without  the 
mention  of  the  play  from  which  they  are  taken, 
are  made  by  Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  56,  a)  and 


(Florileg.  ii.  1 ).  The  only  fragment  of  the  younger 
Demetrius  is  that  mentioned  above,  from  the 
'A/xoaxryfrnf  ( Ath.  ix.  p.  405,  e.),  which  fixes  his 
date,  in  Clinton's  opinion,  after  299  a  c.  (Clinton, 
F.  If.  sub  ann. ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec.  i. 
pp.  264—266,  ii.  pp.  876—87*8,  iv.  pp.  539, 
540.)  [p.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Atyufrotos),  the  name  of  seve- 
ral ancient  physicians,  who  are  often  confounded 
together,  and  whom  it  ia  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Apamea  in  Bithynia,  who  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus,  and  therefore  lived  pro- 
bably in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c  He 
is  frequently  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus,  who 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  and 
some  extracts  from  them.  In  some  places  he  is 
called  "AUalem"  (De  A  fori.  Acut.  ail.  18,  p.  249; 
De  Aforb.  Ckron.  ii.  2,  p.  367),  but  this  is  only  a 
mistake  for  "  A  pawns"  as  is  proved  by  the  same 
passage  being  quoted  in  one  place  (p.  249)  from 
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Apaoteus.  (De  Mori.  Chron.  v.  9,  p.  58].)  He  is 
also  several  times  quoted  bv  Soranus.  (De  Arte 
OUtetr.  pp.  99,  101,  102,  206,  210,  285.) 

2.  A  physician  called  by  Galen  by  the  title  of 
Arvhiaier  (De  Antid.  i.  1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  4;  De  T&e- 
riaca  ad  Piton.  c.  12,  vol.  xiv.  p.  261),  must  have 
lived  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  that 
title  was  not  invented  till  the  reign  of  Nero.  (Did. 
of  Ant.  *.  r.  Archiater.)  Galen  speaks  of  him  as  a 
contemporary. 

3.  A  native  of  Bithynia,  who  is  quoted  by  He- 
racleides  of  Tarentum  (apud  Gal.  De  Cumpos.  Me- 
dioam.  tec.  Gem*  iv.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  722),  must  have 
lived  about  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c,  as 
Man  lias,  the  tutor  of  Heraclides,  was  a  pupil  of 
Herophilus.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  native  of  Apnmea, 

4.  DKMXTRJ18  PzPAOOMBNUS.  [PbPAOOME- 

ncs.]  [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMETRIUS,  artists.  1.  An  architect,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Paeonius,  finished  the  great 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  Chersiphron 
had  begun  about  220  years  before.  He  probably 
lived  about  B.  c.  340,  but  his  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  Vitruvius  calls  him  terms  Dianae, 
that  is,  a  Itpitovkos.  (Vitruv.  viL  Praef.  $  16  ; 
Chbrsiphon.) 

2.  A  statuary  of  some  distinction.  Pliny  men- 
tions his  statue  of  Lysiraache,  who  was  a  priestess 
of  Athena  for  sixty-four  years  ;  his  statue  of 
Athena,  which  was  called  Mtuica  (potxrirrj),  be- 
cause the  serpents  on  the  Gorgon's  head  sounded 
like  the  strings  of  a  lyre  when  struck ;  and  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Simon,  who  was  the  earliest 
writer  on  horsemanship.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19. 
§  15.)  Now  Xenophon  mentions  a  Simon  who 
wrote  wtpl  frwurijt,  and  who  dedicated  in  the 
Kleusinium  at  Athens  a  bronze  horse,  on  the  base 
of  which  his  own  feats  of  horsemanship (rd  iavrov 
(pya)  were  represented  in  relief  (irspi  tmrurrjj,  1, 
isof.).  The  Eleusinium  was  built  by  Pericles.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  Simon,  and  consequent- 
ly Demetrius,  lived  between  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  the  latter  part  of  Xenophon 's  life,  that  is,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  former  half  of  the 
fourth  century  n.  c  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  he  could  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Lysip- 
pus,  as  Meyer  supposes.  Hirt  mentions  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  Museo  Nani,  at  Venice,  which  he 
thinks  may  have  been  copied  from  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Simon.    ( (letch.  d.  DUd,  KunsL  p.  191.) 

According  to  Quintilian  (xii.  10),  Demetrius 
was  blamed  for  adhering  in  his  statues  so  closely 
to  the  likeness  as  to  impair  their  beauty.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  85).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Demetrius  of  Alopcce,  whose  bronze  statue  of 
Pellichus  is  described  by  Lucian  (PkUope.  18,  20), 
who,  on  account  of  the  defect  just  mentioned,  calls 
Demetrius  oi  §w*otis  Til,  d\\'  dyBpurworowt.  A 
ArjMifrpios  Ar^orroiov  yKvQtvt  is  mentioned  in  an 
extant  inscription.  (B^ckb,  L  1330,  No.  1409.) 

3.  A  painter,  whose  time  is  unknown.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  83.)  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  who  is 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  (E*c.  Vat.  xxxL  8)  as 
ArffxtfTpioi  o  Tomryp&pos,  or,  as  Mliller  reads, 
Toixo7pd>o»  (Arch.  d.  KttntL  §  182,  n.  2),  and 
who  lived  at  Rome  about  B.  c  164.  Valerius 
Maximus  calls  him  pictor  Alcxandrinus  (v.  ]. 
§1). 

4.  An  Ephesian  silversmith,  who  made  silver 
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shrines  for  Artemis.    (Adt  of  ike  ApoMlm.  xix. 
24.)  [P.S.] 

DEMIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  contentmrv 
of  Nero.  He  had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  L. 
Vetus,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  for  his  criminal  con- 
duct ;  but  he  was  released  by  Nero,  that  he  nn^at 
join  Fortunatus,  a  free*  1  man  of  L.  Veens,  in  aoroa- 
ing  his  patron.  (Tac  Ann.  xvi.  10.)        [L.  S.1 

DtTMIPHON,  a  king  of  PhhguAa.  who,  a 
order  to  avert  a  pestilence,  was  commanded  by  aa 
oracle  every  year  to  sacrifice  a  noble  He 
obeyed  the  command,  and  had  every  year  a  maaler. 
drawn  by  lot,  but  did  not  allow  his  own  daughters 
to  draw  lots  with  the  rest.  One  Maatasraa,  who* 
daughter  had  been  sacrificed,  was  indignant  at  the 
king's  conduct,  and  invited  him  and  his  daughter* 
to  a  sacrificial  feast  Mastusius  killed  the  IdaeS 
daughters,  and  gave  their  blood  in  a  cup  to  the 
father  to  drink.  The  king,  on  discovering  the 
deed,  ordered  Mastusius  and  the  cap  to  be  thrv-*-a 
into  the  sea,  which  hence  received  the  name  of  the 
Mastusian.  (Hvgin.  Port.  Attr.  ii.  40.    [L.  S-] 

DEM1URGUS  (Avjueveyis),  the  author,  ac- 
cording to  the  Vatican  Codex,  of  a  single  epagraaa 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  AnaL  iii.  257; 
Jacobs,  iv.  224,  No.  do,  xiii.  882.)       (P.  S.J 

DEMO  (Anuai),  a  name  of  Demeter.  (San- 
das,  v.  Atihw  )  It  also  occurs  as  a  proprr  Tv\zrv- 
of  other  mythical  beings,  such  as  the  CnaiAe£-n 
Sibyl  (Paus.  x.  12.  §  1)  and  a  daughter  of  Celeca 
and  Metaneira,  who,  together  with  her  culm, 
kindly  received  Demeter  at  the  well  Callirhoros  in 
Attica.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Oer.  109.)       [L.  S.] 

DEMOCE'DES  (A»|ao<of8iw),  the  son  of  Caiu- 
phon,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotona,  in  Magna 
Graecia,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  a.  c  He 
left  his  native  country  and  went  to  Aegina,  where 
he  received  from  the  public  treasury  Use  saxm  of 
one  talent  per  annum  for  his  medical  service*,  s.  «. 
(if  we  reckon,  with  Hussey,  Ancient  Wenyntt  and 
Money,  S(vn  the  Aeginetan  drachma  to  be  worth 
one  shilling  and  a  penny  three  farthings)  not  qajir 
344/.    The  next  year  he  went  to  Athena,  wfcese 
he  was  paid  one  hundred  minae,  s*.  e.  rather  nxae 
than  4061 ;  and  the  year  following  he  moored  to 
the  island  of  Saroos  in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  re- 
ceived from  Polyrrates,  the  tyrant,  the  incrva^i 
salary  of  two  talents,  i.  e.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
meant)  487/.  10*.  (Herod.  iiL  131.)    He  a^r 
panied  Polycrates  when  he  was  seised  and  pot  t 
death  by  Oroetes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sards* 
(n.  c  522),  by  whom  he  waa  himself  *rixed  aa4 
carried  prisoner  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  Daren*,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes.    Here  he  acjtjiml  great  rv-:«-» 
and  reputation  by  coring  the  king's  foot,  and  ts# 
breast  of  the  queen  Atotsa.  {Ibid,  c  133.)    It  a 
added  by  Dion  Chrysostom  (Dismert.  L  D*  iVrs. 
p.  652,  sq.),  that  Dareius  ordered  the  pbyarar-s 
who  had  been  unable  to  cure  him  to  be  pm  r< 
death,  and  that  they  were  saved  at  the  interces- 
sion of  Democedes.    Notwithstanding  has  hattata* 
at  the  Persian  court,  be  was  always  desiria*  *i 
returning  to  his  native  country.    In  order  ts  mStni 
this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the  riewi  and  a»- 
te rests  of  the  Persians,  and  procured  by  imam  •/ 
Atnssa  that  he  should  be  sent  with  acmo  n  b«n  rs 
explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  ascertain  ta  wh»t 
part*  it  might  be  most  sncceasfnUy  attacks^. 
When  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  the  kinf.  A^»- 
tophilides,  out  of  kindness  to  Deraocrdew.  seoW 
the  Persians  as  spies,  which  afforded  the  penuoaa 
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an  opportunity  of  reaping  to  Crotona.  Here  he 
fiually  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  wrestler,  Milo;  the  Persians  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Crotona,  and  in  vain  demanded  that 
he  should  be  restored.  (Herod,  iii.  137.)  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (*.  r.)  he  wrote  a  work  on  Medicine, 
lie  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian  (  V.  H.  viii.  17) 
and  John  Tietxes  {Hut.  ix.  3) ;  and  IHon  Cassius 
names  him  with  Hippocrates  (xxxviii.  18)  as  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity. 
By  Dion  Chrysostom  he  is  called  by  mistake 
Demodoaa.  [W.A.O.] 

DEMO'CHARES  (Aiyi4>x«>»r).  1.  A  son  of 
loaches,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  friend  of  Arce- 
silas  and  Zeno.  (Diog.  Laert.  jv.  41,  vii.  14.) 

2.  Of  Paean  ia  in  Attica,  a  son  of  Demosthenes's 
sister.    He  inherited  the  true  patriotic  sentiments 
of  his  g«eat  uncle,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
denied,  that  in  his  mode  of  acting  and  speaking  he 
transgressed  the  boundaries  of  a  proper  freedom 
and  carried  it  to  the  verge  of  impudence.  Timaeus 
in  his  history  calumniated  his  personal  character, 
but  Democbares  ha*  found  an  able  defender  in  Poly- 
bius.  (zii.  13.)    After  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  anti- 
Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  energy  both  in 
words  and  deeds.    (Athen.  xiii.  p.  593;  Plut 
Demetr.  24  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  7,  viii.  12.)  His 
political  merits  are  detailed  in  the  psephisma  which 
is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  VU.  XOrat.  p.  851),  and 
which  was  carried  on  the  proposal  of  his  son 
loaches.    There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  re- 
storing the  chronological  order  of  the  leading 
events  of  his  life,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
here  to  giving  an  outline  of  them,  as  they  have 
been  made  out  by  Droysen  in  the  works  cited 
below.    After  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  B.  c  307  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Deroocbares  was  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  remained  in  that  position  till  a.  c  303,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  the  hostility  of  Stratoclcs  to 
flee  from  Athens.  (Plut.  Demetr.  24.)    He  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  B.  c  298,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  which  lasted  for  four  years, 
from  B.  c  297  to  294,  and  in  which  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  recovered  the  influence  in  Greece, 
which  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  De- 
moc hares  fortified  Athens  by  repairing  its  walls, 
and  provided  the  city  with  ammunition  and  provi- 
sion-   In  the  second  year  of  that  war  (n.  r,  296) 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador,  first  to  Philip  (Seneca, 
Je  Jra^  iii.  23),  and  afterwards  to  Antipater,  the 
son  of  Cassander.    (Polyb.  L  c)    In  the  same 
year  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Boeotians, 
in   consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  soon 
after  by  the  antidemocratic  party,  probably  through 
the  influence  of  Lac  hares.    In  the  arcbonship  of 
JJioclea,  B.  c  287  or  286,  however,  he  again  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  administration  of  the  public  finances,  espe- 
cially by  reducing  the  expenditure.    About  B.  c 
CB2  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lysimachua, 
from  whom  be  obtained  at  first  thirty,  and  after- 
wards  one  hundred  talents.    At  the  same  time  be 
proposed  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from 
which   the  Athenians  gained  the  sum  of  fifty 
-talents.    The  last  act  of  his  life  of  which  we  have 
»n  ▼  record,  is  that,  in  B.  c.  280,  in  the  arcbonship 
of  Gorgias,  he  proposed  and  carried  the  decree  in 
honour  of  his  uncle  Demosthenes.  (Plut.  VU. 
JC  OntL  pp.  847,  850.) 
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Demochares  developed  his  talents  and  principles 
in  all  probability  under  the  direction  of  Demos* 
thenes,  and  he  came  forward  as  a  public  orator  as 
early  as  B.  c  322,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  (Plut.  Vil.  X  Orot.  p.  847.)  Soma 
time  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  he 
supported  Sophocles,  who  proposed  a  decree  that 
no  philosopher  should  establish  a  school  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  that  any 
one  acting  contrary  to  this  law  should  be  punished 
with  death.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  38  ;  Athen.  v.  pp. 
187,  215,  xi.  p.  508,  xiii.  p.  610  ;  Pollux,  ix.  42  ; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Erang.  xv.  2.  Comp.  SoPHOCLKS.) 
Demochares  left  behind  him  not  only  several 
orations  (a  fragment  of  one  of  them  is  preserved 
in  Rutilius  Lupus  [p.  7*  &&],  but  also  an  ex- 
tensive historical  work,  in  which  he  related  tho 
history  of  his  own  time,  but  which,  as  Cicero 
says,  was  written  in  an  oratorical  rather  than  an 
historical  style.  (Cic  ItruL  83,  de  Orat.  ii.  23.) 
The  twenty-first  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  A  then - 
aeus  (vi.  p.  252,  &c  Comp.  Plut.  Demoetk.  30  ; 
Lucian,  Macroi.  10.)  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments,  his  orations  as  well  as  his  history 
are  lost.  (Droysen,  Gctck.  der  Narkf Utter  A  letaml. 
p.  497,  &c,  and  more  especially  bis  essay  in 
the  Zeittchrift  fur  die  AUerthmmcisscnsehan  for 
1836,  No*.  20  and  21  ;  Westermann,  Gack.  der 
Qrieck.  Beredts.  $  53,  notes  12  and  13.  $  72, 
note  1). 

3.  Of  Leuconoe  in  Attica,  was  married  to  the 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
orations  against  Aphobus  (pp.  818,  836).  Ruhn- 
ken  (ad  Until.  Lmp.  p.  7,  &c.)  confounds  him  with 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes. 

4.  Of  Soli,  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  Plutarch 
(Demetr.  27)  has  preserved  a  sarcasm  upon  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.  [L.  S.J 

DEMOCLKITUS.  [Clboxbnub.] 
DEMOCLES    (ArtpuHcXijt).    1.  Of  Pbigaleia, 

one  of  the  ancient  Greek  historians.  (Dionys. 

de  Tkucyd..jud.  5  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  58.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mochares, among  whose  opponents  he  is  mentioned. 
(Timaeus,  ap.  Harpoerat.  $.  v.  $  r6  hp6v  wvp.) 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  defender  of  the  children  of  Lycurgus 
against  the  calumnies  of  Moerocles  and  Mene- 
laechmos.  (Plut.  ViLXOraL  p.842,D.)  It  seems 
that  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  HaUcarnassus 
some  orations  of  Democles  were  still  extant,  since 
that  critic  (Deinarek.  11)  attributes  to  him  an 
oration,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Deinarchus. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Dionysius  and  Suidas 
call  this  orator  by  the  patronymic  form  of  his 
name,  Democleides,  and  that  Ruhnken  (Hid.  crit. 
oraL  Grate  p.  92)  is  inclined  to  consider  him  as 
the  same  person  with  Democleides  who  was  arcbon 
in  B.  c.  316.  (Diod.  xix.  17.) 

3.  Surnamed  the  Beautiful,  an  Athenian  youth, 
who  was  beloved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
on  one  occasion  being  surprised  by  his  lover  in  the 
bath,  escaped  from  his  voluptuous  embraces  by 
leaping  into  a  caldron  filled  with  boiling  water. 
(Plut.  Demetr.  24.)  [L  S.] 

DEMOCOON  (As/imaW),  a  natural  son  of 
Priam,  who  came  from  Abydos  to  assist  his  father 
against  the  Greeks,  but  was  slain  by  Odysseus. 
(Horn.  IL  iv.  500  ;  Apollod.  iii  12.  §  5.)  [h.  S.] 

DEMOCOPUS  MYRILLA,  was  the  architect 
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of  the  theatre  at  Syracuse,  obout  n.  c.  420.  (Eu- 
stath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  iii.  68.)  [P.  &] 

DEMO'CRATES.  [Damocratbs.] 
DEMO'CRATES  (Art/uMpirm).  1.  Of  Aphid- 
na,  an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
who  belongrd  to  the  anti- Macedonian  party.  He 
was  a  ton  of  Sophilus,  and  was  writ  with  other 
ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive  his  oath  to  the 
treaty  with  Athens.  He  was  also  one  of  the  am- 
lmssador*  who  accompanied  Demosthenes  to  the 
Thcbans,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  them  against 
Philip.  As  an  orator  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  second  rate.  (Demosth.  tU  Coron.  pp.  23A, 
291.)  A  fragment  of  one  of  his  orations  is  pre- 
served in  Aristotle.    (RhcL  iii  4.  §  3.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  concerning  whom 
absolutely  nothing  is  known.  A  collection  of  mo- 
ral maxims,  called  the  golden  sentences  {yvvuai 
Xpv<raT)  bos  come  down  to  us  under  his  name,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  soundness  and  sim- 
plicity. They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
from  which  some  writers  have  inferred,  that  they 
were  written  at  a  very  early  period,  whereas  others 
think  it  more  probable  that  they  are  the  production 
of  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  But  nothing  can  be  said 
with  certainty,  for  want  of  both  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence.  Some  of  these  sentences  are 
quoted  by  Stobaeus,  and  are  found  in  some  MSS. 
under  the  name  of  Democritus,  which  however 
seems  to  be  a  mere  mistake,  arising  from  the  re- 
semblance of  tbe  two  names.  They  are  collected 
and  printed  in  tbe  several  editions  of  the  sentences 
of  Demopbilua.  [Dkmophilits.] 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  according 
to  Plutarch  (e.  Epicur.  p.  1100)  was  charged  by 
Epicurus  with  having  copied  from  his  works.  He 
may  possibly  be  the  snme  as  the  Democ  rates  who 
according  to  the  same  Plutarch  (Polit.  Praecrpf. 
p.  803)  lived  at  Athens  about  a  c.  340. 

4.  Of  Tcnedos,  a  distinguished  wrestler,  of 
whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Olympia.  (Paus.  vi. 
17.  §  1.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  of 
whom  an  anecdote  is  related  bv  Aclian,  (  V.  H. 
iv.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'CRINES(AT7uo.rp/iH,,),  aOreek  gram- 
marian, who  is  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia 
on  Homer  (//.  iL  744.  Corap.  Villoison,  Pmleg. 
p.  xxx.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCRITUS.  [Damocritus,] 
DEMO'CRITUSfAtyioa-prroj),  was  a  native  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Tcos. 
(Aristot  de  Cod.  iii.  4,  Meteor,  ii.  7,  with  Ideler's 
note.)  Some  called  him  a  Milesian,  and  the  name 
of  his  father  too  is  stated  differently.  (Diog.  Laert. 
ix.  34,  Ac.)  His  birth  year  was  fixed  by  Apol- 
lodorus  in  01.  80.  1,  or  n.  c  460,  while  Thrasyllus 
had  referred  it  to  01.  77.  3.  (Diog.  Laert.  Le. 
§  41,  with  Menage's  note ;  Gellius,  xvii.  21  ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ad  ann.  460.)  Democritus  had 
called  himself  forty  years  younger  than  Anaxagorns. 
His  father,  Hege  si  stratus, — or  as  others  called  him 
Damasippus  or  Athenocritus, — was  possessed  of  so 
large  a  property,  that  he  was  able  to  receive  and 
treat  Xerxes  on  his  march  through  Abdera.  De- 
mocritus spent  the  inheritance,  which  his  father 
left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which  he 
undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  and,  as  some  state,  he  even  reached  India 
and  Aethiopia.  (Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  19  ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  703 ;  A.  H.  C.  Geffers,  Qmaestiones  Jkmoerit. 
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p.  1 H,  fee.)  We  know  that  be  wrote  on  BsiyVn 
and  Meroc  ;  he  must  also  have  visited 
Diodorus  Siculus  (L  98) 
there  for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  hi™«»W 
claxed  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  304),  that 
his  contemporaries  none  had  made  greater  journeys, 
seen  more  countries,  and  made  the  aafuaintaacr  sf 
more  men  distinguished  in  every  kind  of  science 
than  himself.  Among  tbe  last  he  mentions  in  re- 
ticular the  Egyptian  mathematicians  ((urr*?-***  tt- 
rat  ;  corap.  Stun,  de  Dialect  Afacrxi.  p.  98),  warns 
knowledge  he  praises,  without,  however,  rrgardiac 
himself  inferior  to  them.  Theophrastus,  to*v,  spoke 
of  him  as  a  man  who  had  seen  many  eoootru-v 
(Aclian,  V.  H.  iv.  20;  Diog.  Uett  fx.  3i)  It 
was  his  desire  to  acquire  an  extensive  kztowled£>* 
of  nature  that  led  him  into  distant  cotmtne*  at  a 
time  when  travelling  was  the  principal  sr.t^os  of 
acquiring  an  intellectual  and  srientinc  euhnre  ; 
and  after  returning  to  his  native  land  be  occupied 
himself  only  with  philosophical 


especially  such  as  related  to  natural  history. 
Greece  itself,  too,  be  endeavoured  by  meani 
travelling  and  residing  in  the  principal  cities  to 
quire  a  knowledge  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civil 


In 
op- 


tion.   He  mentioned  many  Greek  f«bi*osophers  is 
his  writings,  and  his  wealth  enabled  bin  to  pur- 
chase the  works  they  had  written.    He  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  excelling,  in  the  extent  of  hit  knowledge, 
all  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers,  among  vWi 
Lencippus,  the  founder  of  the  atomistic  theory,  is 
said  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence 
his  philosophical  studies.  Tbe  opinion  thai  k. 
a  disciple  of  Aruunuoni*  or  of  tbe  Pythcv^w^-.vn 
(Diog.  Laert.  ix.  38),  perhaps  arose  merely 
the  fact,  that  he  mentioned  them  in  bis 
The  account  of  his  hostility  towards  Ansxagnem. 
is  contradicted  by  several  passage*  in  whira  br 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  (D**. 
Laert.  it.  14  ;    Sext.  Empir.  adv.  AAata.  va. 
140.)    It  is  further  said,  that  be 
of  friendship  with  Hippocrates,  and 
even  speak  of  a  correspondence  betwwn  P*c*> 
critus  and    Hippocrates  ;    but   this     Italian  ir 
does  not  seem  to  be  deserving  of  credit. 
Laert.  ix.  §  42;  Brandis,  7/oWoac*  drr  GnrcL  «. 
Rom.  Philos.  p.  300.)    As  be  was  a  contewpecsrr 
of  Plato,  it  may  be  that  he  was  acquainted  wt~ 
Socrates,  perhaps  even  with  Plato,  who.  r.ovrrvec. 
does  not  mention  Democritus  anywhere.    ( Hrr- 
mnnn.  System  d*r  Plato*.  Pkilot.  L  p.  284.)  Am*- 
totle  describes  him  and  bis  views  as  behmsmr  t> 
the  ante-Socratic  period  (ArisL  Mttapk.  tv.\  4 ; 
Phjft.  ii.  2,  de  Partib.  A*im.  i.  1 ) ;  bat  modern 
scholars,  such  as  tbe  learned  Dutchman  Grwa  vat 
Prinsterer  (Protofmrrajm.  Platan,  p.41,  &e_  ec=> 
Brandis,  /.  c.  p.  292,  tic.),  assert,  that  there 
symptoms  in  Plato  which  shew  a  conaexica  «ts 
Democritus,  and  the  same  scholar  pretends  t«  «»■ 
cover  in  Pinto's  language  and  stele  an  imictw  m 
Democritus.    {Perwp.  Plat,  p.* 42.)     The  mmw* 
anecdotes  about  Democritus  which  are  preserved 
especially  m  Diogenes  Laertiua,  shew  that  a*  as* 
a  man  of  a  roost  sterling  and  honourable  ehsam. 
His  diligence  was  incredible :  he  lived  eacbasmf* 
for  his  studies,  and  his  disinterestedness,  nnxsnrr. 
and  simplicity  are  attested  by  many  ftatana  ws*s 
are  related  of  him.     Notwithstanding  his  frsst 

|  property,  he  seems  to  hare  died   m  pwvwty, 
though  highly  esteemed  by  bis  feUow-citzsesw.  ss« 

|  so  much  on  account  of  his  pbilo^rthv,  as  *  he- 
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cause,"  as  Diogenes  says,  44  he  had  foretold  them 
some  things  which  the  event  proved  to  be  true." 
This  had  probably  reference  to  hi*  knowledge  of 
natural  phaenomena.  His  fellow-citixcns  honoured 
him  with  presents  in  money  and  bronze  statues. 
Even  the  scoffer  Tim  on,  who  in  his  silli  spared  no 
one,  speaks  of  Demoeritns  only  in  terras  of  praise. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  (some  say  that  he  was 
1 09  years  old),  and  even  the  manner  in  which  be 
died  is  characteristic  of  his  medical  knowledge, 
which,  combined  as  it  was  with  his  knowledge  of 
nature,  caused  a  report,  which  was  believed  by 
snme  persons,  that  he  was  a  sorcerer  and  a  magician. 
(PUn.  If.  N.  xxiv.  17,  xxx.  1.)    His  death  is 
placed  in  OL  105.  4,  or  B.  c.  357,  in  which  year 
Hippocrates  also  is  said  to  have  died.  (Clinton, 
F.  //.  ad  ann.  357.)    We  cannot  leave  unnoticed 
the  tradition  that  Deroocritus  deprived  himself  of 
his  sight,  in  order  to  be  less  disturbed  in  his  pur- 
suits.   (Cic  de  Fin.  t.  29  ;  Gellins,  x.  17  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  36  ;  Cic.  Twee,  v.  39  ;  Menage,  ad  Diog. 
LairL  ix.  43.)    But  this  tradition  is  one  of  the 
inventions  of  a  later  age,  which  was  fond  of 
piquant  anecdotes.    It  is  more  probable  that  he 
may  have  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  application 
to  study.    (Brandis,  I.  c  p.  298.)    This  loss, 
however,  did  not  disturb  the  cheerful  disposition 
of  his  mind  and  his  views  of  human  life,  which 
prompted  him  everywhere  to  look  at  the  cheerful 
and  comical  side  of  things,  which  later  writers  took 
to  mean,  that  he  always  laughed  at  the  follies  of 
men.    (Senec  de  Ira,  iL  10;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv. 
•20.) 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  which  embraced 
not  only  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  mechanics 
(  Brandis,  in  the  Rkein.  Mu».  iiL  p.  1 34,  Ac),  gram- 
music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other  use- 


ful arts,  we  may  form  some  notion  from  the  list  of 
his  numerous  works  which  is  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertios  (ix.  46—49),  and  which,  as  Diogenes 
expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works. 
The  grammarian  Thrasyllns,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  arranged  them,  like  the  works  of 
Plato,  into  tetralogies.     The  importance  which 
was  attached  to  the  researches  of  Democritos  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  work  in  two  books  on  the  problems 
of  Demoeritns.    (Diog.  Jjaert.  v.  26.)    His  works 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiarities  of 
Abdera.    (Philopon.  in  Aristot.  de  gener.  et  cor- 
rupt, fel.  7,  a. ;  Simplic  ad  Aristot.  de  Coelo,  fol. 
1.50,  a. ;  Suid.  s.  r.  ftvaftds.)    They  are  neverthe- 
less mnch  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the 
poetical  beauties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style, 
and  are  in  this  respect  compared  even  with  the 
works  of  Plato.  (Groen  van  Prinsterer,  /.  c. ;  Cic 
de  Div.  ii.  64,  de  Orat.  Ill,  Orai.  20  ;  Dionys. 
df.  Compos,  verb.  24 ;  Plut.  Sgtnpos.  v.  7,  p.  663.) 
J'rrrhon  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  style  (Euseb. 
fntrp.  Evang.  xiv.  6),  and  even  Timon  praises  it, 
and  calls  it  nt^t'tppova  koI  ifupivoov  \iax"lv'  (Diog. 
I^nert.  ix.  40.)     Unfortunately,  not  one  of  his 
work*  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatise  which 
we  possess  under  his  name  is  considered  spurious. 
(  allimochus  wrote  glosses  upon  his  works  and  made 
t\  list  of  them  (Suid.  s.  «.) ;  but  they  must  have 
been  lost  at  an  early  time,  since  even  Simplicius 
does  not  appear  to  have  read  them  (Papencordt,  de 
^Atanuoorum  doctrma,  p.  22),  and  since  compara- 
tively lew  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
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these  fragments  refer  more  to  ethics  than  to  physi- 
cal matters.  There  is  a  very  good  collection  of 
these  fragments  by  F.  O.  A.  Mullach,  "  Democriti 
Abderitae  operum  fragmenta,"  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Besides  this  work,  which  contains  also  elaborate 
dissertations  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Democritus, 
the  student  may  consult — 1.  Burchardt,  Comment, 
erii.  de  Democriti  de  sentibta  pjidr^ojilia^  in  two  pro- 
grams, Minden,  1 830  and  1 839,  4to.  2.  Burchardt, 
Fragmrnte  drr  Moral  des  Demokrit%  Minden,  1834, 
4 to.  3.  Heimsiith,  D-mcicriH  de  anima  doctrma, 
Bonn,  1835,  8vo.  4.  H.  Stepbanus,  Poem  Pkilos. 
p.  lo6,  Ac.  5.  Orelli,  Gjntse.  Gruec.  Sent.  l.  p. 
91,  Ac.  Concerning  the  spurious  works  and  letters 
of  Democritus,  see  Fabric.  MU.  Gr.  L  p.  683,  Ac, 
ii.  pp.  641,  639,  iv.  p.  333,  Ac. 

The  philosophy  of  Democritus  has,  in  modern 
times  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  He- 
gel (  Vorlesvng!  «6.  G'e*cA.  d.  Pkilos.  i.  p.  379,  Ac) 
treats  it  very  briefly,  and  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  The  most  minute  investigations 
concerning  it  are  those  of  Ritter  (Gcxh.  d.  Philot. 
i.  p.  559),  Brandis  (Rhew.  Mm.  iiL  p.  133,  &c, 
and  Gesch,  der  Gricck.  u.  Rom.  Philot.  L  p.  294, 
AcA  Petersen  (Hator.  Philog.  Shtdien.  i.  p.  22, 
Ac),  Papencordt  (Atomicorvm  doctrina),  and  Mul- 
lach {L  c  pp.  373— 419). 

It  was  Democritus  who,  in  his  numerous  writ- 
ings, carried  out  Leudppus's  theory  of  atoms,  and 
especially  in  his  observations  on  nature.  These 
atomists  undertook  the  task  of  proving  that  the 
quantitative  relations  of  matter  were  its  original 
characteristics,  and  that  its  qualitative  relations 
were  something  secondary  and  derivative,  and  of 
thus  doing  away  with  the  distinction  between 
matter  and  mind  or  power.  (Brandis,  /.  c.  p.  294.) 
In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  supposition  of  primitive  matter  with  definite 
qualities,  without  admitting  the  coming  into  exist- 
ence and  annihilation  as  realities,  and  without 
giving  up,  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers  did,  the 
reality  of  variety  and  its  changes,  the  atomists 
derived  all  definiteness  of  phaenomena,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  from  elementary  particles,  the 
infinite  number  of  which  were  homogeneous  in 
quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  establish  the  reality  of  a 
vacuum  or  space,  and  of  motion.  (Brandis,  /.  c. 
p.  303,  Ac)  Motion,  thev  said,  is  the  eternal  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  original  variety  of 
atoms  in  the  vacuum  or  space.  All  phaenomena 
arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and 
position  of  the  atoms  in  forming  combinations.  It 
is  impossible,  they  add,  to  derive  this  supposition 
from  any  higher  principle,  for  a  beginning  of  the 
infinite  is  inconceivable.  (Aristot.  de  General. 
Anim.  ii.  6,  p.  742,  b.  20,  ed.  Bekker;  Brandis, 
/.  c.  p.  309,  Ac)  The  atoms  are  impenetrable, 
and  therefore  offer  resistance  to  one  another.  This 
creates  a  swinging,  world-producing,  and  whirling 
motion.  (This  reminds  us  of  the  joke  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  about  the  god  A<Vof!)  Now  as 
similars  attract  one  another,  there  arise  in  that 
motion  real  things  and  beings,  that  is,  combinations 
of  distinct  atoms,  which  still  continue  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  vacuum.  The  first 
cause  of  all  existence  is  wccstUyt  that  is,  the  neces- 
sary predestination  and  necessary  succession  of 
cause  and  effect  This  they  called  chance,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  *ovt  of  Anaxagoras.  But  it  does  the 
highest  honour  to  the  mind  of  Democritus,  that  he 
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made  the  discovert/  of  caws  the  highest  object 
of  scientific  investigations  Ho  once  said,  that  he 
preferred  the  discovery  of  a  true  cause  to  the  pos- 
setssion  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  (Dionys.  Alex. 
ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xiv.  27.)  We  must  not, 
therefore,  take  the  word  chance  (rvxh)  in  it*  vul- 
gar acceptation.  (Rrandis,  /.  c.  p.  319.)  Aristotle 
understood  Democritus  rightly  in  this  respect 
(Phy».  Auscult.  ii.  4,  p.  196.  1 1 ;  Simphc  foL  74), 
as  he  generally  valued  him  highly,  and  often  says 
of  him,  that  he  had  thought  on  all  subjects,  search- 
ed after  the  first  causes  of  phaenomena,  and  endea- 
voured to  find  definitions.  (De  (ieneraL  ei  Corrupt. 
i.  2,  8,  Aletaph.  Af.  4,  Phys.  ii.  2,  p.  194,  20,  de 
Part.  Anim.  i.  p.  642,  26.)  The  only  thing  for 
which  he  censures  him,  is  a  disregard  for  teleologi- 
cal  relations,  and  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  induction.  (De  Respir.  4,  de  GcneraL  Anim. 
v.  8.)  Democritus  himself  called  the  common  no- 
tion of  chance  a  cover  of  human  ignorance  (*p6<pa- 
aw  tSiiis  oWip),  and  an  invention  of  those  who 
were  too  idle  to  think.  (Dionys.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang.  xiv.  27;  Stob.  Edog.  Eth.  p.  344.) 

Besides  the  infinite  number  of  atoms  existing  in 
infinite  space,  Democritus  also  supposed  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  some  of  which 
resembled  one  another,  while  others  differed  from 
one  another,  and  each  of  these  worlds  was  kept 
together  as  one  thing  by  a  sort  of  shell  or  skin. 
He  derived  the  four  elements  from  the  form  of  the 
atoms  predominating  in  each,  from  their  quality, 
and  their  relations  of  magnitude.  In  deriving  in- 
dividual things  from  atoms,  he  mainly  considered 
the  qualities  of  warm  and  cold.  The  warm  or  fire- 
like  he  took  to  be  a  combination  of  fine,  spheric, 
and  very  movable  atoms,  as  opposed  to  the  cold 
and  moist.  His  mode  of  proceeding,  however, 
was,  first  carefully  to  observe  and  describe  the 
phaenomena  themselves,  and  then  to  attempt  his 
atomistic  explanation,  whereby  he  essentially  ad- 
vanced the  knowledge  of  nature.  ( Papencordt,  /.  c 
p.  45,  Ac;  Brand  is,  Up.  327-)  He  derived  the 
soul,  the  origin  of  life,  consciousness,  and  thought, 
from  the  finest  fire-atoms  (Aristot.  de  Anim.  i.  2, 
ed.  Trendelenburg);  and  in  connexion  with  this 
theory  be  made  very  profound  physiological  inves- 
tigations. It  was  for  this  reason  that,  according 
to  him,  the  soul  while  in  the  body  acquires  percep- 
tions and  knowledge  by  corporeal  contact,  and  that 
it  is  affected  by  heat  and  cold.  The  sensuous  per- 
ceptions themselves  were  to  him  affections  of  the 
organ  or  of  the  subject  perceiving,  dependent  on 
the  changes  of  bodily  condition,  on  the  difference 
of  the  organs  and  their  quality,  on  air  and  light. 
Hence  the  differences,  e.  <?.,  of  taste,  colour,  and 
temperature,  are  only  conventional  (Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Afatk.  vii.  135),  the  real  cause  of  those  differ- 
ences being  in  the  atoms. 

It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  Democritus 
described  even  the  knowledge  obtained  by  sensuous 
perception  as  obscure  (anvrlnv  «pW).  A  clear 
and  pure  knowledge  is  only  that  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  true  principles  or  the  true  nature  of 
things,  that  is,  to  the  atoms  and  space.  But 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  was,  in  his  opinion, 
not  specifically  different  from  that  acquired  through 
the  senses ;  for  conception  and  reflection  were  to 
him  only  effects  of  impressions  made  upon  the 
senses ;  and  Aristotle,  therefore,  expressly  states, 
that  Democritus  did  not  consider  mind  as  some- 
thing peculiar,  or  as  a  power  distinct  from  the  soul 


or  sensuous  perception,  but  that  be  consL*-  i 
knowledge  derived  from  reason  to  be  tecaata* 
perceptions.  (De  Anim.  i.  2.  p.  404, 27.)  A  pare* 
and  higher  knowledge  which  be  opposed  to  th* 
obscure  knowledge  obtained  through  the  bedim 
of  the  senses,  must  therefore  have  been  ta  hia  i 
kind  of  sensation,  that  is,  a  direct  perwp'.wa  «f 
the  atoms  and  of  space.  For  this  reason  he  **• 
sumed  the  three  criteria  (nprnfoxi) :  a.  Phaen*- 
mena  as  criteria  for  discovering  that  which  is  bal- 
den :  b.  Thought  as  a  criterion  of  invesrigauon : 
and  c  Assertions  as  criteria  of  desires,  (bexu 
Emp.  adv.  Alatk.  viL  140  ;  Brandia,  L  c.  p.  334.  ' 
Now  as  Democritus  acknowledged  the  uncertaintr 
of  perceptions,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  eeftahfash  a 
higher  and  purely  spiritual  source  of  knowledge  at 
distinct  from  perceptions  we  often  find  him  con- 
plaining  that  all  human  knowledge  is  oncerta*, 
that  in  general  either  nothing  is  absolutely  trie, 
or  at  least  not  clear  to  us  (SSrjAor,  Aristae  Afevi/< 
r.  5),  that  our  senses  grope  about  in  the  dari 
(sensus  tenebricosi,  Cic  Acad.  iv.  10,  23),  and  tan 
all  our  views  and  opinions  are  subjective,  and  come 
to  us  only  like  something  epidemic,  as  it  a«t, 
with  the  air  which  we  breathe.  (Sext.  Eva.  aJr. 
Math.  viL  136,  137,  viii.  327»  Hypofyp.  L  213; 
Diog.  Laert.  ix.  72,  tret?  S*  oOir  Bp**.  «V 
yap  if  AKtytiOj  which  Cicero  translates  u.  pn 
verilatem  ease.) 

In  his  ethical  philosophy  Democritus  considered 
the  acquisition  of  peace  of  mind  (<«e>pfa)  as  uV 
end  and  ultimate  object  of  our  action*.  (Dm*. 
Laert.  ix.  45  ;  Cic  de  Fin.  v.  29.)  This  peace, 
this  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  freedom  irvm 
fear  (<p6€ot  and  i*urtSatporia)  and  pasaioa,  u  the 
last  and  fairest  fruit  of  philosophical  inquirr. 
Many  of  his  ethical  writings  had  reference  le  this 
idea  and  its  establishment,  and  the  fragineau  re- 
lating to  this  question  are  full  of  the  Dost  genaisr 
practical  wisdom.  Abstinence  from  too  many  oc- 
cupations, a  steady  consideration  of  one's  own 
powers,  which  prevents  our  attempting:  that  wfcdt 
we  cannot  accomplish,  moderation  in  pr.>»prn:  v  tad 
misfortune,  were  to  him  the  principal  n>«-ar»  of  ac- 
quiring the  rMupuK  The  noblest  and  parts*  eth> 
cal  tendency,  lastly,  is  manifest  in  hit  view*  m 
virtue  and  on  good.  Truly  pious  and  beloved  ay 
the  gods,  he  says,  are  only  tboee  who  hate  that 
which  is  wrong  (oWs  ix6f»>'  T*  oSurcXr).  Tat 
purest  joy  and  the  truest  happiness  are  oaly  tat 
fruit  of  the  higher  mental  activity  exerted  m  thr 
endeavour  to  understand  the  nature  of  things.  « 
the  peace  of  mind  arising  from  good  artiona,  acd 
of  a  clear  conscience.  (Brandts,  /.en.  337.) 

The  titles  of  the  works  which  the  ancsatf*  as- 
cribed to  Democritus  may  be  found  in  Difr  nej 
Laertius.  We  find  among  them  :  1.  Works  s 
ethics  and  practical  philosophy.  2.  Ob  aa:-.-* 
science.  3.  On  mathematics  and  a*tr ■ 
4.  On  music  and  poetry,  on  rhythm  and  peeocs 
beauty  (Bode,  Gesch.  der  Helle*.  DicmtkumtC  i.  >• 
24,  Ac.),  and  on  Homer.  5.  Works  of  a  iingmsm: 
and  grammatical  nature ;  for  Democritus  »  air  * 
the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  that  made  hi  i^asji 
the  subject  of  his  investigations.  (Lersch.  SpmmV 
j  hilrtsojthie  der  Alien*  i.  p.  13,  Ac.)  6.  W«rk>  sa 
medicine,  7.  On  agriculture.  8.  On  psur  n*^- 
9.  On  mythology,  history,  Ac.  He  had  evra 
occupied  himself,  with  success,  with  uTiam  ■  , 
and  Vitruvius  (Praef.  lib.  vii.;  camp.  Seaet 
90)  ascribes  to  him  certain  inventious.  tor  ruajik 
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the  art  of  arching.  He  is  also  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  knowledge  of  perspective.  Two  works 
on  tactics  (Toa-rucer  «roi  'OwKopax1"^)  are  ascribed 
to  him,  apparently  from  a  confusion  of  his  name 
with  that  of  Damocritus.  (Fabric  BibL  Grate,  iv. 
p.  343 ;  Mullach,  L  e.  pp.  93—159.)      [A.  S.] 

DEMO'CRITUS  (^n^Kpmn).  1.  Of  Ephesua, 
wrote  works  on  the  Ephesian  temple  and  the  town 
of  Samothrace.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  49.)  A  frag- 
ment of  his  is  preserved  in  Athenaeua.  (xiL  p. 
5*25.) 

2.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Plato's  Phaedon  and  Alcibiadea  I.  (Por- 
phvT.  ViL  Plot  20  ;  Syrian,  ad  AristoL  Metupk. 
xiL  p.  59 ;  Ruhnken,  DitxrU  PkUoL  de  Vita  et 
Script  Ltmpini,  §  4.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the 
proconsul  A-  Allienus  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  78),  as  a 
highly  educated  man.  [L.  S.] 

DEMCDAMAS  (Aiwioaasiaj),  of  Miletus  or 
Halicarnassua,  is  called  StJemd  et  Antiocki  dux  by 
Pliny.  (H.  Ar.  vi  16.)  He  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten a  geographical  work  on  Asia,  from  which  Pliny 
derived  gnat  assistance.  He  is  mentioned  also  by 
StephanuA  Byzantine  («.  v.  "Arneffo),  and  is  ]iro- 
liati'.y  the  same  as  the  Demodamas  who  according 
to  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  682)  wrote  a  work  on  H  ali- 
en rnassu*.    (veol  'AXumpyaaaoi.)  [L.  S.) 

DEMO'DOCUS  (AWoowoi).    1.  The  famous 
bard  of  the  Odyssey,  who  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  heroic  ages  delighted  the  guests  of  king  Al- 
cinoiis  during  their  repast  by  singing  about  the  feat* 
of  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  of  the  love  of  Ares  and 
A  phrodite,  and  of  the  wooden  horse.    (Od.  viii.  62, 
Ac,  xiii.  27.)    He  is  also  mentioned  as  the  bard 
who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Clytaemnestra, 
and  to  expose  Aegisthus  in  a  desert  island.  (Od. 
iii.  267  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1466.)  Eustathius 
describes  him  as  a  Laconian,  and  as  a  pupil  of  Au- 
tomedi's  and  Perimedes  of  Argos.    He  adds  that 
he  won  the  prise  at  the  Pythian  games  and  then 
followed  Agamemnon  to  Mycenae.    One  story 
makes  Odysseus  recite  Demodocus's  song  about  the 
destruction  of  Troy  during  a  contest  in  Tyrrhenia. 
(  Ptolem.  Heph.  7.)    On  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
Amyclae,  Demodocu*  was  represented  playing  to 
the  dance  of  the  Phnenciana.    (Pans,  iii.  18.  §  7.) 
Later  writers,  who  look  upon  this  mythical  min- 
strel as  an  historical  person,  describe  him  as  a  na- 
tive of  Corcyra,  and  as  an  aged  and  blind  singer 
(Ov.  Ib.  272),  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  ('ixlov  sropS^o-it),  and  on  the 
rnarriage  of  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite.    (Pint,  de 
Mm*.  3  ;  Eudoc  p.  407  ;  Phot  Bibl.  p.  152.  ed. 
Jiekker.)    Plutarch  (de  Ftum.  18)  refers  even  to 
the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of 
Heracles.    ('HpaitXila,)    But  all  such  statements 
are  fabulous  ;  and  if  there  existed  any  poems  under 
his  name,  tbey  were  certainly  forgeries. 

2.  A  companion  and  friend  of  Aeneas,  who  was 
killed  by  Halesus.  (Virg.  A  en.  x.  413.)  [L.  S.] 
DEMO'DOCUS  (AtyaHofM).  1.  Among  the 
ialogryes  bearing  the  name  of  Plato  there  is  one 
«?n titled  Demodocu  s,  from  the  person  addressed 
therein  ;  but  whether  this  Demodocus  is  the  friend 
of  Socrates,  and  father  of  Theagea,  who  ia  intro- 
duced as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue 
Thf-ngcs,  is  uncertain.  But  the  dialogue  Demodo- 
«rus  it  now  acknowledged  on  all  bands  to  be  a 
fabrication  of  a  late  sophist  or  rhetorician.  (C.  F. 
JIennann,Sstfrw  der  Plato*.  PkUo$.  i.  p.  4l4,&c) 


2.  One  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  com- 
manded a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  and  in  the 
spring  of  B.  c  424,  recovered  the  town  of  Antan- 
rus.  (Tbuc  iv.  75.)  Another  person  of  this  name 
ia  mentioned  by  Poly  bins.  (v.  95.)        [L,  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (Aitfwfowof)  of  Leros,  the  au- 
thor of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Chians,  Cappa- 
docians,  and  Ciliciana.  (Brunck,  AnaL  ii.  56  ; 
Jacobs,  ii.  56,  xiii.  698.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  (Etkic.  Attorn,  vii.  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (Ai^eaos),  a  physician  of 
Crotona.  [Dkmockdks.] 

DEMO'LEON  (AimaAtW).  There  are  four 
mythical  beings  of  this  name,  a  centaur  (Ov.  Met. 
xii.  355,  &c),  a  son  of  Phrixus  and  Chalciopc 
(Hygin.  Fait.  14),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano, 
who  was  slain  by  Achilles  (Horn.  IL  xx.  394),  and 
a  son  of  Hippasus,  who  was  slain  by  Paris.  (Quint. 
Smym.  x.  119,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOLEUS,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Aeneas,  and  whose  coat  of  mail  was  offered  by 
him  as  a  prise  in  the  gumes  which  he  celebrated 
in  Sicily.    (Virg.  Aen.  v.  258,  Ac.)       [L.  S.J 

DEMON  (A4u»»).  1.  The  author  of  an 
Atthia  ('AtOij),  or  a  history  of  Attica,  against 
which  Pbilochorus  wrote  his  Atthis,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  Demon  lived  either  shortly 
before  or  at  the  time  of  Philochorus.  (PluL  The: 
1 9,  23  »  Athen.  iii.  p.  96 ;  Suid.  $.v.  rptrondropts.) 
He  ia  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on  proverbs  (**pJ  »opoi^uli»),  of  which  some 
fragments  are  still  extant,  (Steph.  $.  v.  Asto**?!}  ; 
Harpocrat  *.  e.  Muffs*  Aslor  ;  Hesych.  «.  v. 
Oivdiot ;  Photius,  passim  ;  Suidas,  $.  e.  Av&uvalov  ; 
Scbol.  ad  ArutopL  PUU.  1003,  An.  302,  Han.  442 ; 
SchoL  ad  Norn.  Od.  xx.  301,  IL  xvi.  233  ;  ad 
Find.  Nem.  vii.  155,  ad  Eurip.  Rke*.  248  ;  Zenob. 
Proverb,  v.  52  ;  Apostol.  viL  44,  xiii.  36,  xvii.  28, 
xx.  27  ;  Arsenius,  VioL  pp.  186,  463)  and  of  a 
work  on  sacrifices  (vfpi  binriiv ;  Harpocrat.  s.  r. 
vpjKtivia).  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Demon 
are  collected  in  Siebelis  Pkanodemus  (Dmosu, 
C/itodemi  et  Isiri)  'At0i'6W  et  reiig.  Fragm.%  Leip- 
xig,  1812.  (See  especially  p.  vii  &c,  and  p.  17, 
Ac,  and  in  C.  and  Th.  M'dUer,  Fragn.  HuL  Gruec. 
p.  378,  dec.  Com  p.  p.  lxxxvii.  &c) 

2.  Of  the  demos  of  Paean  ia  in  Attica,  was  a 
son  of  Demosthenes's  sister,  and  distinguished  bim- 
setf  as  an  orator ;  he  belonged,  like  his  great 
kinsman,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was 
still  in  exile  and  tried  to  rouse  the  Greeks  to  a 
vigorous  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  De- 
mon proposed  a  decree  to  recall  him.  It  was 
joyfully  passed  by  the  Athenians,  and  Demosthe- 
nes returned  in  triumph.  (Plut.  DemottL  27  ; 
Athen.  viii.  p.  341,  xiii.  p.  593,  where  a  son  of 
his,  Phrynion,  is  mentioned.)  [L.  S.) 

DEMONASSA  (Aq^rwira).  1.  The  wife  of 
Irua,  and  mother  of  Eurydamas  and  Eurytion. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  74.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Arophiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
was  the  wife  of  Theraander,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Tiaamenua.  (Paua.  iii.  15.  §  6,  ix. 
5.  $  8.) 

3.  The  mother  of  Aegialus  by  Adrattus.  (Hy- 
gin. Fab.  71.)  [L.S.J 

DEMO'NAX  (Atytsfrol),  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  those  who  attempted  to  revive  the  cynical 
doctrines  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
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nera,    He  probably  lived  in  tbe  time  of  Hadrian, 
though  the  exact  date  of  bit  birth  and  death  is 
unknown.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  hi*  character 
to  Lacian,  who  hat  painted  it  in  the  mo»t  glowing 
colour*,  representing  him  a*  almost  perfectly  wise 
nnd  good.    He  adds  that  he  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  Demonax,  M  in  order  that  the  young  who 
wish  to  apply  to  the  study  of  philosophy  may  not 
be  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  examples  from 
antiquity,  bat  may  derive  from  his  life  also  a  model 
for  their  imitation."  Of  his  friends  the  best  known 
to  ns  was  Epietetus,  who  appears  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  tbe  direction  of  his  mind. 
By  birth  a  Cyprian,  he  removed  to  Athens,  and 
there  joined  the  Cynical  school,  chiefly  from  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Diogenes,  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  most  faithful  representative  of  the  life 
and  virtue*  of  Socrates.    He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and  moroseness 
of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  indifference  to 
external  things ;  bat  we  do  not  find  that  he  con- 
tributed anything  more  to  the  cause  of  science  than 
the  original  Cynics.  His  popularity  at  Athens  was 
so  great,  that  people  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  of  offering  him  bread,  and  even  boys  shewed 
their  respect  by  large  donations  of  apples.  He 
contracted*  some  odium  by  the  freedom  with  which 
he  rebuked  vice,  and  he  was  accused  of  neglecting 
sacrifice  and  tbe  Eleusinian  mysteries.    To  these 
charges  he  returned  for  answer,  that  u  he  did  not 
sacrifice  to  Athena,  because  she  could  not  want  his 
offerings,"  and  that  **  if  tbe  mysteries  were  bad, 
no  one  ought  to  be  initiated ;  if  good,  they  should 
be  divulged  to  everybody,*' — the  first  of  which  re- 
plies is  symptomatic  of  that  vague  kind  of  Deism 
which  used  so  generally  to  conceal  itself  under  an 
affectation  of  reverence  for  the  popular  gods.  He 
never  married,  though  Epietetus  tagged  him  to  do 
so,  but  was  met  by  the  request  that  his  wife  might 
be  one  of  Epietetus'*  daughters,  whose  own  , 
bachelor  life  was  not  very  consistent  with  his 
urging  the  duty  of  giving  birth  to  and  educating 
children.    This  and  other  anecdotes  of  Demonax 
recorded  by  Lucian,  shew  him  to  have  been  an 
amiable,  good-humoured  man,  leading  probably  a 
happy  bfe,  beloved  and  respected  by  those  about 
him,  and  no  doubt  contrasting  favourably  with 
others  who  in  those  times  called  themselves  votaries 
of  those  ancient  systems  which,  as  practical  guides 
of  life,  were  no  longer  necessary  in  a  world  to 
which  a  perfect  revelation  had  now  been  given. 
[Crksckns.]    Demonax  died  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  magni- 
ficence, though  he  had  declared  it  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him  if  his  body  were  thrown  to  the 
dogs.    (Lucian,  Demonax ;  Brucker,  Hid.  CriL 
Phil.  per.  ii.  par*  1.  2.  6.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

DEMON IXE  (An^'M. »  daughter  of  Agenor 
and  Epicaate,  who  became  by  Ares  the  mother  of 
Eucnus,  Molus,  Pylus,  and  Thettin*.  (Apollod.  i.  I 
7.  $  7.)    Hesiod  (op.  Sekol.  ad  Horn.  II.  xiv.  200) 
call*  her  Demodoce.  [L.  S.] 

DEMON  I'CUS  (AiyioWof),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  one  frag- 
ment is  preserved  by  Atbenaeus  (ix.  p.  410,  d.), 
who  give*  'Ax«Aw»>ios  as  the  title  of  the  play ;  but 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  *Ax«A4»os.  (Meineke, 
Frag.  Com.  Grarc.  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  570.)    [P.  S.] 

DEMO'PH  ANES(AnMo*V»Tji),  of  Megalopolis, 
a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Arccsilas. 
(Plut.  1'hi/opoem.  1.)    He  and  Ecdemus  were  the  ] 


chief  persons  who  delivered  Megalopolis  from  the 
tyranny  of  A  ri*  tod  em  us,  and  also  assisted  A  rati.* 
in  abolishing  tyranny  at  Sicyon.  For  a  time  they 
were  entrusted  with  tbe  administration  of  the  state 
of  Gyrene,  and  Philopoemen  in  his  youth  had  en- 
joyed their  friendship.  (Polyb.  x,  25.)  [L.  S.] 
DEMOPHILUS.  [Damophilum.] 
DEMO'PHILUS(Ansio>iAos).  1.  The  son  of 
Ephorus,  was  an  historian  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  He  continued  his  father's  history 
by  adding  to  it  the  history  of  tbe  Sacred  War 
from  tbe  taking  of  Delphi  and  the  plunder  of  it* 
temple  by  Philomelas  the  Phocian,  n.  c  357. 
(Diod.  xvi.  14 ;  Suid.  *.  e.  "E^nnror,  where *E<k»poi 
should  ta  read  for  'E^rnroy ;  A  then.  vi.  p.  232,  d. ; 
SchoL  Horn.  xiii.  301 ;  Voasius,  de  Hid.  Grate. 
p.  98,  ed.  Westermann.) 

2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy. 
The  only  mention  of  him  is  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Armaria  of  Plants*,  who  says,  that  his  play  is 
taken  from  the  'Ovay6t  of  Demophilus,  w.  1 0-13, 

u  Huic  nomen  Greece  est  Onagos  Fabulae. 
Demophilus  scripsit,  Marcus  vortit  bar  bare. 
Asinariam  volt  esse,  si  per  vos  licet 
Inert  lepos  ludusque  in  hac  Comoedia." 
Meineke  observes  that  judging  from  the  "lepns 
ludnsque"  of  the  Arimria,  we  have  no  need  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  the  'Orayts.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Con*. 
Grate,  i.  p.  491.) 

3.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  fiiov  S*p<farf<a,  treating  of  practical 
ethics,  parts  of  which  arc  still  extant,  in  the  form 
of  a  selection,  entitled  ypupuita  6itomtucra%  front 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  whole  work  must 
have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  The 
extant  portion  of  it  was  first  printed  by  Lucas 
HoUtenius  in  his  collection  of  the  ancient  writer* 
on  practical  morals,  Rome,  1638, 8vo_,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1639,  12mo.;  then  by  Gale,  in  his  Opmsc.  MytkU. 
Cant.  1670,  8vo,  Amst.  1688,  8vo*,  also  with  tbe 
Oxford  edition  of  Maximus  Tyriua,  1677,  12uo., 
and  with  WeUtein's  Epietetus,  Amst  1750, 12mo.; 
in  a  separate  form  by  J.  Swedberg,  Stockholm, 
1682,  8va,  and  more  correctly  by  I.  A.  Schier, 
Lip*.  1754,  8vo^  and  lastly  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  in  hi. 
Oj'Htc.  Grate.  Vet  ScntenL  Lips.  1819, 8vo.  (P.S.] 

DEMO'PHILUS,  artists.  1.  Of  Himera,  a 
painter,  who  flourished  about  B»  c  424,  was  said 
by  some  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Zeuxia,  (Plin. 
xxxv.  9.  s.  36.  §  2 ;  Zsuxjb.) 

2.  An  architect  of  little  note,  wrote  Praeeepia 
Symmeiriantm.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Fraef.  §  14.)  See 
also  Damophilv*.  [P.  S.] 

DE'MOPHON  or  DEMOPHOON  (Ais^cir 
or  AtyuMpJwy).  1.  The  youngest  ton  of  Celeu*  ai»d 
Metaneira,  who  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  De- 
meter.  He  grew  up  under  her  without  any  human 
food,  being  fed  by  the  goddess  with  her  own  milk, 
and  ambrosia.  During  the  night  she  used  to  pbu-? 
him  in  fire  to  secure  to  him  eternal  youth  ;  but 
once  she  was  observed  by  Metaneira.  who  disturbed 
the  goddess  by  her  cries,  and  the  child  Demopbon 
was  consumed  by  the  flame*.  (Apollod.  i.  5.  §  I ; 
Ov.  Fast.  iv.  512,  Ac  ;  Hygin.  FaL  147  ;  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Or.  234.) 

2.  A  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra,  and  brother 
of  Acama*.  (Diod.  iv.  62;  Hygin.  Fab.  48.) 
According  to  Pindar  (ap.  Flmt.  Ties.  28),  he  was 
the  son  of  Theseus  by  Antiope.  He  accompanied 
tbe  Greeks  against  Troy  (Homer,  however,  daea 
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mention  In  in),  and  there  effected  the 
of  his  grandmother  Aethra,  who  was  with  Helena 
as  a  slave.    (Pans,  x.  25.  §  2.)    According  to 

by  hiiu  the  mother  of  Munychus  or  Munytus 
whom  Aethra  brought  up  in  Kcret  at  Ilium.  On 
Demophon'*  return  from  Troy,  Phyllis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Thrarian  kin#  Sithon,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  he  contented  to  marry  her.  But,  before 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated;  be  went  to  Attica  to 
aettle  hi*  affairs  at  home,  and  as  he  tarried  longer 
than  Phyllis  had  expected,  she  began  to  think  that 
ahe  wa»  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life.  She 
wav  boweTcr,  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  and  De- 
mophou,  when  he  at  last  returned  nnd  saw  what 
had  happened,  embraced  the  tree  and  pressed  it  to 
his  bosom,  whereupon  buds  and  leaves  immediately 
came  forth.  (Or.  Ar.  Am.  hi.  38,  HtrtmL  2 ;  Serv. 
ad  llrg.  Edog.  v.  10;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  59.) 
Ji  fterwards,  when  Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy 
was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  without 
knowing  the  country  began  to  ravage  it,  Demophon 
inarched  out  against  the  invaders :  he  took  the 
Palladium  from  them,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  an  Athenian  in  the  struggle.  For  this  murder 
he  w:i»  summoned  by  the  people  of  Athens  before 
the  court  M  IlaAAaSiy — the  first  time  that  a  man 
was  tried  by  that  court.  (Paus.  I  28.  §  9.) 
According  to  Antoninus  Liberalis  (33)  Demophnn 
assisted  the  Heracleidac  against  Eurystheus,  who 
fell  in  battle,  and  the  Heradeidae  receiTed  from 
Itontophon  settlements  in  Attica,  which  were  called 
the  tetrapolis.  Orestes  too  came  to  Athens  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Demophon.  He  arrived  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  and  was  kindly 
receiTed  ;  but  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
that  he  might  not  pollute  the  sacred  rights,  gave 
rise  to  the  second  day  of  the  festival,  which  was 
called  x**f>  (Atben.  x.  p.  437  ;  Plut  Sympo*.  ii.) 
Demophon  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi 
together  with  Helena  and  Aethra,  meditating  how 
he  might  liberate  Aethra.   (Paus.  i.  28.  §  9.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aeneas,  who  was  killed  by 
Camilla.    (Virg.  Am.  xi.  675.)  [L.  S.J 

DE'MOPHON  (AiuiosWr).  1.  One  of  the 
two  general*  sent  from  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  according  to  Diodorus,  to  aid  the  The  bans 
who  were  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmeia. 
(  Diod.  xv.  26  ;  Weaseling,  ad  toe.)  This  account 
is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  Deinarchus  (c. 
JJmu  p.  95),  who  mentions  a  decree  introduced 
t»y  Cephalus  to  the  above  effect.  Xenopbon,  how- 
ever, says  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  on  the 
frontier  acted  on  their  own  responsibility  in  aiding 
the  democratic  Thebans,  and  that  the  Athenians 
•oon  after,  through  fear  of  Sparta,  put  one  of  them 
to  death,  while  the  other,  who  fled  before  his  trial, 
was  banished.  (Xen.  IlrU.  v.  4.  §§  9,  10,  19  ; 
Plot.  Pdop.  14.) 

2.  A  soothsayer  in  Alexander's  army,  who 
warned  the  king  of  the  danger  to  which  his  life 
would  be  exposed  in  the  attack  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  on  the  town  of  the  Malli,  n.  c 
326.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
warning  contemptuously,  and  in  the  assault  he  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  death.  (Diod.  xrii.  93 ; 
Curt.  ix.  4;  comp.  Arr.  Anab.  ri.  9,  &c.  ;  Plut 
Air*.  63.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMOPWLEMUS  (Anfurwrdtoftot),  one  of 
he  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  by  Odysseus  after 
his  return.  (Horn.  Od.  xxii.  246, 266.)  [L.  S.] 


DEMOSTHENES 

DEMO'STHENES  (Av^a&i^s),  son  of  Alcis- 
thenes,  Athenian  general,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  sixth  year,  B.  c.  426,  to  the  com- 
mand with  Procles  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ships 
sent  on  the  annual  cruiso  around  Peloponnesus. 
Their  first  important  efforts  were  directed  against 
Leucas;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  force  of 
Acarnanians,  Zacvnthians,  Cephallenians,  and  Cor- 
cyraeans,  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  this  im- 
portant ally  of  Sparta  might  be  reduced.  And  the 
Acarnanians  were  urgent  for  a  blockade.  Demos- 
thenes, however,  had  conceived,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Messeniana,  hopes  of  a  loftier  kind  ; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Acarnanians,  who 
presently  declined  to  co-operate,  sailed  with  these 
views  to  Nanpactus.  The  Coreyraeans  had  also 
left  him,  but  he  still  persevered  in  his  project, 
which  was  the  reduction  of  the  Aetolians, — an 
operation  which,  once  effected,  would  open  the 
way  to  the  Phoeians,  a  people  ever  well  disposed  to 
Athena,  and  so  into  Boeotia.  It  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  northern  Greece  might  thus  be  wholly 
detached  from  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  war 
be  made  strictly  Peloponnesian.  The  success  of 
the  first  move  in  this  plan  depended  much  on  the 
aid  of  certain  allies  among  the  Oxolian  Locrians, 
who  were  used  to  the  peculiar  warfare  of  the  ene- 
my. These,  however,  were  remiss,  nnd  Demos- 
thenes, fearing  that  the  rumour  of  his  puq>ose 
would  rouse  the  whole  Aetolian  nation,  advanced 
without  them.  His  fear  had  been  already  realised, 
and  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  his  archery  were 
exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  this  re- 
treat the  kiss  of  his  guide  rendered  even  more 
disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected  for  a 
force  of  heavy-armed  men  amidst  the  perpetual 
assaults  of  numerous  light- armed  enemies.  u  There 
was  every  kind  of  flight  and  destruction,**  says 
Thucydides,  *  and  of  300  Athenians  there  fell  120, 
a  loss  rendered  heavy  beyond  proportion,  through 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  particular  detac  h - 
menf   (Thuc  iii.  91,  94,  98 ;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  hardly  the  worst 
consequence.  The  Aetolian*  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  to  ask  for  aid  to  reduce  Nanpactus  ;  and 
received  under  the  command  of  Kurylochus  3000 
men-at-arms.  The  Oxolian  Locrians  were  overawed 
into  decided  alliance.  But  Naupactus  Demosthenes 
wa«  enabled  to  save  by  reinforcements  obtained 
on  urgent  entreaty  from  the  offended  Acarnanians  ; 
and  Eurylochus  led  off  his  forces  for  the  present 
to  Calydon,  Pleuron,  and  Proschium.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  preliminary  of  a  more  important  move- 
ment The  Ambraciots,  on  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  him,  advanced  with  a  large  force  into 
the  country  of  their  ancient  enemy,  the  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos  ;  they  posted  themselves  not  far  from 
the  town,  at  Olpae.  Eurylochus  now  broke  up, 
and,  by  a  judicious  route,  passing  between  the  town 
itself  and  Crenae,  where  the  Acarnanians  had  as- 
sembled to  intercept  him,  effected  a  junction  with 
these  allies.  Presently,  on  the  other  hand,  De- 
mosthenes arrived  with  twenty  ships,  and  under 
his  conduct  the  final  engagement  took  place  at 
Olpae,  and  was  decided,  by  an  ambuscade  which 
he  planted,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians  and  Acar- 
nanians. An  almost  greater  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  compact  entered  into  with  Menedaeus,  the 
surviving  Spartan  officer,  for  the  underhand  with- 
drawal of  the  Peloponnesians.    And,  finally,  hav- 
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ing  heard  that  the  whole  remaining  force  of  Am- 
bracia  was  advancing  in  rapport,  he  succeeded 
further  in  waylaying  and  almost  exterminating  it 
in  the  hattlc  of  Idomene.  The  Athenians  received 
•  third  part  of  the  spoils,  and  the  amount  may  be 
estimated  from  the  met,  that  the  share  of  Demos- 
thenes,  the  only  portion  that  reached  Athene  in 
safety,  was  no  less  than  300  panoplies.  (Thuc.  iii. 
102,  105— 1 14 ;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

Demosthenes  might  now  safely  venture  home: 
and  in  the  next  year  he  was  allowed,  at  his  own 
request,  though  not  in  office,  to  accompany  Eury- 
medon  and  Soohocles.  the  commanders  of  a  souadron 
destined  for  Sicily,  and  empowered  to  use  their 
services  for  any  object  he  chose  en  the  Peloponnc- 
sian  coast.  They,  however,  would  not  bear  of  any 
delay,  and  it  was  only  by  the  chance  of  stress  of 
weather,  which  detained  the  fleet  at  Pylos,  his 
choice  for  his  new  design,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  hie  purpose.  The  men  themselves  while 
waiting,  took  the  fancy  to  build  him  his  fort ;  and 
in  it  he  was  left  with  five  ships.  Here  he  was 
assailed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  the  news  had 
recalled  out  of  Attica,  and  from  Corcyra,  and  here 
spirit  and  success  he  defeated  their  at- 


with  great 

tempt  to  carry  the  place  on  the  tea  side.  The  arrival 
of  forty  Athenian  ships,  for  which  he  had  sent,  and 
their  success  in  making  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
reversed  his  position.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who 
in  their  siege  of  the  place  bad  occupied  the  neigh- 
bouring island,  were  now  cut  off  and  blockaded, 
and  Sparta  now  humbled  herself  to  ask  for  peace. 
The  arrogance  of  the  people  blighted  this  promise ; 
and  as  the  winter  approached  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  whole  advantage  was  not  likely  to  be 
lost  by  the  escape  of  the  party.  Demosthenes, 
however,  was  devising  an  expedient,  when  joined 
or  rather,  in  fact,  superseded  by  Cleon  [Clkon], 
who  nevertheless  was  shrewd  enongh  not  to  inter- 
fere, possibly  had  even  had  intimation  of  it  through- 
out. His  Aetolian  disaster  had  taught  him  the  value 
of  light  and  the  weakness  of  heavy  arms.  Land- 
ing at  two  points  with  a  force  of  which  one-third 
only  were  full-armed,  by  a  judicious  distribution 
of  nis  troops,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  his  archers 
and  targeteers,  he  effected  the  achievement,  then 
almost  incredible,  of  forcing  the  Spartans  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  (Thuc  iv.  2 — 40 ;  Diod.  xu. 
61—63.) 

The  glory  of  this  success  was  with  the  vulgar 
given  to  Cleon,  yet  Demosthenes  must  have 
surely  had  some  proportion  of  it  He  was  pro- 
bably henceforth  in  general  esteem,  as  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes,  coupled  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  city's  generals  with  the  high-born 
and  influential  Niciaa.  We  find  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a.c.  424)  commanding  with  Hippocrates 
in  the  operation  in  the  Megarid ;  possessing  him- 
self by  a  stratagem  of  the  Long  Walls  uniting 
Megara  to  Nisaea,  and  receiving  shortly  the  submis- 
sion of  Nisaea  itself,  though  tjarfled  by  the  advance 
of  Brasidas  in  the  main  design  on  Megara,  Soon 
after,  be  concerted  with  the  same  colleague  a  grand 
attempt  on  Boeotia.  On  a  fixed  day  Hippocrates 
was  to  lead  the  whole  Athenian  force  into  the 
south-eastern  frontier,  and  occupy  Delium,  while 
Demosthenes  was  to  land  at  Siphae,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  democratic  party,  possess  himself  of  it 
and  of  Chaeroncia.  Demosthenes  with  this  view 
took  forty  ships  to  Nan  partus,  and,  having  raised 
in  Acarnania,  sailed  for  Siphae.    Bnt  cither 
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he  or  Hippocrates  had  mistaken  the  day;  his 
arrival  was  too  early,  and  the  Boeotians,  who  bad 
moreover  received  information  of  the  plot,  were 
enabled  to  bring  their  whole  force  against  Demos- 
thenes, and  yet  be  in  time  to  meet  his  colleague  at 
Delium.  The  whole  design  was  thus  overthrown, 
and  Demosthenes  was  further  disgraced  by  a  re- 
pulse in  a  descent  on  the  territory  of  Sicyoxu 
(Thuc  iv.  66—74,  76,  77,  89,  101 ;  Diod.  xii. 
66—69.) 

lie  does  not  reappear  in  history,  except  among  the 
signatures  to  the  treaties  of  the  tenth  year,  B.  c  42*2 
(Thuc  v.  19, 24),  till  the  nineteenth,  B.C413.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  despatch  from  Nicias  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  Gylippu*,  he  was 
appointed  with  Euryniedon  to  the  command  of  the 
reinforcements,  and,  while  the  latter  went  at  one* 
to  Sicily,  he  remained  at  home  making  the  needful 
preparations.  Early  in  the  spring  he  set  sail  with 
sixty-five  ship*;  and  after  some  delays,  how  far 
avoidable  we  cannot  say,  at  Aegina  and  Corcyra, 
on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  Italy,  reached 
Syracuse  a  little  too  late  to  prevent  the  first  naval 
victory  of  the  besieged.  (Thuc  viL  16,  17,  20, 
26,  31,  33,  35,  42.) 

The  details  of  this  concluding  portion  of  the 
Synicusan  expedition  cannot  be  given  in  a  life  of 
Demosthenes.  His  advice,  on  his  arrival,  was  to 
make  at  once  the  utmost  use  of  their  own  present 
Btrength  and  their  enemies'  consternation,  and 
then  at  once,  if  they  foiled,  to  return.  No  imme- 
diate conclusion  of  the  siege  could  be 
without  the  recovery  of  the  high  ground « 
ing  the  city,  Epipolac  After  some  unsuccessful 
attempts  by  day,  Demosthenes  devised  and  pat 
into  effect  a  phut  for  an  attack,  with  the  whole 
forces,  by  night.  It  was  at  first  signally  succes*- 
ful,  but  the  tide  was  turned  by  the  resistance  of  a 
body  of  Boeotians  and  the  victory  changed  to  a 
disastrous  defeat  Demosthenes  now  counselled 
an  immediate  departure,  either  to  Athena,  or,  if 
Nicias,  whose  professions  of  greater  acquaintance 
with  the  internal  state  of  the  besieged  greatly  in- 
fluenced his  brother  generals,  really  had  grounds 
for  hope,  at  any  rate  from  their  present  unheedthv 
position  to  the  safe  and  wholesome  situation  of 
Thapaua.  Demosthenes  reasoned  in  vain  :  the 
ensued  the  fatal  delay,  the  return  of  Oylippua  with 
fresh  reinforcements,  the  late  consent  of  Niciaa  to 
depart,  and  the  infatuated  recal  of  it  on  the  eclipw 
of  the  moon,  the  first  defeat  and  the  second  of 
the  all-important  ships.  In  the  hitter  engage- 
ment Demosthenes  had  the  chief  command,  *nu 
retained  even  in  the  hour  of  disaster  sufficient 
coolness  to  see  that  the  only  course  remaining 
was  at  once  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  bi>  ak 
through  the  blockading  ships  and  force  their 
way  to  sea.  And  he  had  now  the  voice  of  Nicias 
with  him :  the  army  itself  in  desperation  refused. 
In  the  subsequent  retreat  by  the  land,  Demes- 
thenes  for  some  time  is  described  simply  as  co- 
operating with  Nicias,  though  with  the  separate 
command  of  the  second  and  rearward  division. 
This,  on  the  sixth  day,  through  its  grrater  expo- 
sure to  the  enemy,  was  unable  to  keep  op  with 
the  other;  and  Demosthenes,  as  in  his  position 
was  natural,  looked  more  to  defence  against  the 
enemy,  while  Nicias  thought  only  of  ■paedy  re- 
treat The  consequence  was  that,  having  fallen 
about  five  miles  and  a  half  behind,  be  was  sur- 
rounded and  driven  into  a  plot  of  ground  planted 
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with  oHves,  fenced  nearly  round  with  a  wall,  I 
where  be  was  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the  ene- 
my.   Here  he  surrendered,  towards  eTening,  on 
condition  of  the  lives  of  his  soldier*  being  spared. 

His  own  was  not.  In  confinement  at  Syracuse 
Nicias  and  he  were  once  more  united,  and  were 
t'»grther  relieved  by  a  speedy  death.  Such  was 
the  unworthy  decree  of  the  Svracusan  assembly, 
against  the  voice,  say  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  of 
H«Tinocrate»,  and  contrary,  says  Thucydides,  to 
the  wish  of  Gylippus,  who  coveted  the  glory  of 
conTeying  the  two  great  Athenian  commanders  to 
Sparta.  (Thuc  viL  42—97 ;  Diod.  xiiL  10—33 ; 
Pint.  AUu,  20-28.)  Timaeas,  adds  Plutarch,  re- 
lated that  Hermocratea  contrived  to  apprise  them  of 
the  decree,  and  that  they  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
I  V-moethene*  mav  be  characterized  as  an  unfortu- 
nate general.  Had  his  fortune  but  equalled  his 
ability,  be  had  achieved  perhaps  a  name  greater 
than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  time*  In  the  large- 
ness and  boldness  of  his  designs,  the  quickness 
and  justice  of  his  insight,  he  rises  his;h  above  all 
his  contemporaries.  In  Aetolia  the  crudeneM  of  his 
first  essay  was  cruelly  punished ;  in  Acarnania  and 
at  Pylos,  though  his  projects  were  even  favoured 
by  chance,  yet  the  proper  result  of  the  one  in  the 
reduction  of  Ambracia  was  prevented  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  allies ;  and  in  the  other  his  own  indi- 
vidual glory  was  stolen  by  the  shameless  Cleon. 
In  the  designs  against  Megara  and  Boeotia  failure 
again  attended  htm.  In  his  conduct  of  the  second 
Svracusan  expedition  there  is  hardly  one  step 
which  we  can  blame :  with  the  exception  of  the 
night  attack  on  Epipolae,  it  is  in  met  a  painful 
exhibition  of  a  defeat  step  by  step  effected  over 
rravm  and  wisdom  by  folly  and  infatuation.  It 
is  possible  that  with  the  other  elements  of  a  great 
general  he  did  not  combine  in  a  high  degree  that 
essential  requisite  of  moral  firmness  and  com- 
mand :  he  may  too  have  been  less  accurate  in 
attending  to  the  details  of  execution  than  he  was 
farnighted  and  fertile  in  devising  the  outline.  Yet 
this  must  be  doubtful:  what  we  learn  from  history 
ifc,  that  to  Demosthenes  his  country  owed  her 
superiority  at  the  peace  of  Nicias,  and  to 
any  rather  than  to  him  her  defeat  at  Syracuse. 
<  >f  his  position  at  home  among  the  various  parties 
of  the  state  we  know  little  or  nothing :  be  appears 
to  have  been  of  high  rank  :  in  Aristophanes  he  is 
described  as  leading  the  charge  of  the  Hippeis 
upon  Cleon  (Esjuite*,  242),  and  his  place  in  the 
plav  throughout  seems  to  Imply  it.    [A.  H.  C] 

DEMO  STHENES  (Ai»to<rWrn»),  the  greatest 
of  the  Greek  orators,  was  the  son  of  one  Demos- 
thenes, and  born  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania. 
lienpecting  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  statements  of 
tbe  ancients  differ  as  much  as  the  opinions  of  modem 
critics.  Some  of  the  earlier  scholars  acquiesced  in 
the  express  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
(  Ep.  ad  Amm.  i,  4),  who  says  that  Demosthenes 
was  born  in  the  year  preceding  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,  that  is,  01.  99.  4,  or  a.  c.  381.  Gellius 
(xrv.  28)  states  that  Demosthenes  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-seventh year  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
orations  against  Androtion  and  Timocrates,  which 
belong  to  a.  a  365,  so  that  the  birth  of  Demos- 
thenes would  fall  in  bl  c  383  or  382,  the  latter  of 
whkh  is  adopted  by  Clinton.  (F.  H.  ii.  p.  426,  Ac, 
3rd  edit)  According  to  the  account  in  the  lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators  (p.  84.5.  D.)  Demosthenes  was 
born  in  the  archonship  of  Dexitheus,  that  is,  a.  c. 


385,  and  this  statement  has  been  adopted  by  most 
modern  critics,  such  as  Becker,  Bockh,  Wester- 
mann,  Thirl  wall,  and  others ;  whereas  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  B.  c.  384  was  his  birth- 
year.  The  opinion  now  most  commonly  received 
is,  that  Demosthenes  was  born  in  a.  c  385.  For 
detailed  discussions  on  this  question  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  at  tbe  end  of  this 
article. 

When  Demosthenes,  the  father,  died,  he  left 
behind  him  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Gvlon,  and 
two  children,  Demosthenes,  then  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  a  daughter  who  was  only  five  years  old.  (PluU 
Dem.  4  ;  Dem.  c  ApkoL  ii.  p.  836 ;  Aeschin.  e. 
Oenpk  $  171 ;  Boeckh,  Chrp.  ImxripL  i.  p.  464.) 
During  the  last  moments  of  his  Ufa,  the  fether  had 
entrusted  the  protection  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  the  care  of  bis  property,  partly  capital  and 
partly  a  large  sword  manufactory,  to  three  puar- 
dians,  Aphobus,  a  son  of  bis  sister  Demophon,  a 
son  of  his  brother,  and  an  old  friend  Therippides, 
on  condition  that  the  first  should  many  tbe  widow 
and  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  eighty  minae  ;  the 
second  was  to  marry  the  daughter  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  was  to  receive  at  once  two 
talents,  and  the  third  was  to  have  the  interest  of 
seventy  minae,  till  Demosthenes,  the  son,  should 
come  of  age.  (Dem.  c  ApkoL  i.  pp.  814,  816,  ii. 
840.)  But  the  first  two  of  the  guardians  did  not 
comply  with  the  stipulations  made  in  the  will,  and 
all  three,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
family,  united  in  squandering  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  handsome  pro- 
perty, which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  fourteen 
talents,  and  might  easily  have  been  doubled  during 
the  minority  of  Demosthenes  by  a  prudent  admi- 
nistration. But,  as  it  was,  the  property  gradually 
was  so  reduced,  that  when  Demosthenes  became 
of  age,  his  guardians  had  no  more  than  seventy 
minae,  that  is,  only  one  twelfth  of  the  property 
which  the  fether  had  left.  (Dem.  c.  A/>koi.  i.  pp. 
812,  832,  815,  e.  OmeL  p.  865.)  This  shameful 
conduct  of  his  own  relatives  and  guardians  un- 
questionably exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  and  character  of  Demosthenes,  for  it  was 
probably  during  that  early  period  that,  safTrrin^  as 
he  was  through  tbe  injustice  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  protection,  his  strong 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong  wss  planted  and  de- 
veloped in  him,  a  feeling  which  characterises  his 
whole  subsequent  life.  He  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  result  was  great  self- 
reliance,  independence  of  judgment,  and  his  ora- 
tory, which  was  the  only  art  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  get  justice  dene  to  himself. 

Althoogh  Demosthenes  passed  his  youth  amid 
such  troubles  and  vexations,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  with  Plutarch  (Dem.  4),  that  he  grew  up 
neglected  and  without  any  education  at  all  The 
very  fact  that  his  guardians  are  accused  of  having 
refused  to  pay  his  teachers  (c  Apkob.  u  p.  828) 
shews  that  he  received  some  kind  of  education, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  Dcmosthencs's  own 
statement  (<fe  Coron.  pp.  312,  315),  though  k 
cannot  be  supposed  that  his  education  comprised 
much  more  than  an  elementary  course.  Tbe  many 
illustrious  personages  that  are  mentioned  as  his 
teachers,  must  be  conceived  to  h  ave  become  con- 
nected with  him  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
philosophy  by  Plato.  (Plat.  Dem.  5,  VU.  X  Oral. 
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p.  844  ;  Diog  Laert.  iiL  46  ;  Cic  Brut.  31,  Orai. 
4  ;  QuintiL  xiii.  2.  §  22,  10.  §  24  ;  Gellius,  iiL 
1 3.)  It  may  be  that  Demosthenes  knew  and  es- 
teemed Plato,  bat  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  received  hi*  instruction ;  and  to  make  him,  as 
some  critic*  have  done,  a  perfect  Platonic,  is  cer- 
tainly going  too  fiu*.  According  to  some  account* 
he  waa  instructed  in  oratory  by  Isocrates  (Pint. 
ViL  X  Oral,  p.  844  ;  Phot  BiU.  p.  492V,  bat  this 
was  a  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  themselves, 
some  of  whom  stated,  that  he  was  not  personally 
instructed  by  Isocrates,  bat  only  that  he  studied 
the  Wx»">l  fiiTop1*^,  which  Isocrates  had  written. 
(Plot.  ViL  X  Oral.  p.  837,  Dem.  5.)  The  tradi- 
tion of  Demosthenes  having  been  a  pupil  of  Iso- 
crates is,  moreover,  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
derived  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  himself, 
who  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  rhetorical  school 
of  Isocrates  (c  Lacrim.  pp.  928,  937 ),  and  an  un- 
biassed reader  of  the  works  of  the  two  orators 
cannot  discover  any  direct  influence  of  the  elder 
upon  the  younger  one,  for  certain  words  and  phrases 
cannot  assuredly  be  taken  as  proofs  to  the  contrary. 
The  account  that  Demosthenes  was  instructed  in 
oratory  by  Isaeus  (Plut.  Dem.  5,  ViL  X  OraL  p. 
844  ;  Phot  HiU.  p.  492),  has  much  mora  probabi- 
lity ;  for  at  that  time  Isaeus  was  the  most  eminent 
orator  in  matters  connected  with  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, the  very  thine  which  Demosthenes 
needed.  This  account  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact,  that  the  earliest  orations  of  Demosthenes,  vis. 
those  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  Isaeus,  that  the  ancients 
themselves  believed  them  to  have  been  composed 
by  Isaeus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  latter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former. 
(Plut  Vit.  X  OraL  p.  839 ;  Liban.  ViL  Dem.  p. 
3,  Argum,  ad  OraL  c  Onet.  p.  875.)  We  may  sup- 
jk)*c  without  much  hesitation,  that  during  the  latter 
vears  of  hi*  minority  Demosthenes  privately  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  career  of  an  orator,  to  which 
he  was  urged  on  by  his  peculiar  circumstances  no  less 
than  by  the  admiration  he  felt  for  the  orators  of  his 
time,  and  that  during  the  first  years  after  his  attain- 
ing the  age  of  manhood  he  availed  himself  of  the 
instruction  of  Isaeus. 

Immediately  after  becoming  of  age  in  n.  c  366, 
Demosthenes  called  upon  his  guardians  to  render 
him  an  account  of  their  administration  of  his  pro- 
perty ;  but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer 
the  business  for  two  years,  which  waa  perhaps  less 
disagreeable  to  him,  as  he  had  to  prepare  himself 
and  to  acquire  a  certain  legal  knowledge  and  orato- 
rical power  before  he  could  venture  to  come  forward 
in  his  own  cause  with  any  hope  of  success.  In 
the  course  of  these  two  years,  however,  the  matter 
was  twice  investigated  by  the  diaetetae,  and  was 
decided  each  time  in  favour  of  Demosthenes. 
(Dem.  c.  Apkob.  i.  p.  828,  c  Apkob.  iii.  p.  861.) 
At  length,  in  the  third  year  after  his  coming  of 
nge,  in  the  archonship  of  Timoc rates,  b.  c.  364 
(Dem.  c.  Onet.  p.  868),  Demosthenes  brought  his 
accusation  against  Aphobus  before  the  archon, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  bring  similar 
charges  against  Demophon  and  Therippides,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  (c 
Apkob.  i.  p.  817;  Plut  ViL  X  OraL  p.  844; 
Zozim.  VU.  Dem.  p.  147).  Aphobus  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents.  This  verdict 
was  obtained  by  Demosthenes  in  the  face  of  all  the 
-intrigues  to  which  Aphobus  had  resorted  for  the 
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purpose  of  thwarting  him  and  involving  bin  is  % 
series  of  other  law-suits  (c  Apkob.  p.  8*2).  TV 
extant  oration*  of  Demosthenes  against  Ap*> 
bus,   who  endeavoured   to   prevent   his  tskiag 
possession  of  his  property,  refer  to  these  transac- 
tions.    Demosthenes  bad  thus  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  all  the 
extraordinary  disadvantages  under  which  he  la- 
boured, for  his  physical  constitution  was  weak,  sad 
his  organ  of  speech  deficient — whence,  probahlv,  be 
derived  the  nickname  of  /Ja-raAos,  the 
youth,  or  the  stammerer, — and  it  was  only 
to  the  most  unwearied  and  persevering  exerts** 
that  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  and  removing  the 
obstacles  which  nature  had  placed  in  hi*  w*T. 
These  exertions  were  probably  made  by  him  after 
he  bad  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.    la  this 
manner,  and  by  speaking  in  various  civil  cases, 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  career  of  a  political 
orator  and  statesman.   It  i*  very  doubtful  whether 
Demosthenes,  like  i 
also  in  teaching  , 
gmphers  assert. 

The  suit  against  Aphobus  bid  made 
formidable  and  implacable  enemy  of  Demosthenes 
(Dem.  c  Apkob.  ii.  p.  840,  e.  Me*d.  p.  539,  fa.), 
and  the  danger  to  which  be  thus  became  exposes 
was  the  more  fearful,  since  except  his  per^tii. 
powers  and  virtues  he  had  nothing  to  opp<»-<  u 
Meidias,  who  was  the  most  active  member  of  s 
coterie,  which,  although  yet  without  any  definite 
political  tendency,  was  preparine  the  ruin  of  tb* 
republic  by  violating  iu  laws  and  sacrificing  its 
resources  to  personal  and  selrish  interests.  The 
first  acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed  m  B>  ( . 
361,  when  Meidias  forced  his  way  into  the  boos* 
of  Demosthenes  and  insulted  the  member*  of  his 
family.    This  led  Demosthenes  to  bring 
him  the  action  of  asjciryopia, 
after  his  condemnation  did  not  fulfil  his  obiicanjt  *. 
Demosthenes  brought  n^ainst  him  a  bum  <{«svV»n. 
(Dem.  c  Meid.  p.  540,  6x.)  Meidias  found  mess* 
to  prevent  any  decision  being  given  for  a  peried  rf 
eight  years,  and  at  length,  in  B»  c  354,  he  bad  aa 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  upon  IV-run*:  rtetxs, 
who  had  in  that  year  voluntarily  undertaken  the 
choregia.    Meidias  not  only  endeavoured  in  *J 
possible  ways  to  prevent  Demosthenes  from  dis- 
charging his  office  in  its  proper  form,  but  attacked 
him  with  open  violence  during  the  celebration  yd 
the  great  Dionysia.  (Dem.  c  Meid.  p.  518.)  Such 
an  act  committed  before  the  eyes  of  the  pedftr 
demanded  reparation,  mid  Demosthenes  brou^ter  x. 
action  against  him.    Public  opinion  condensed 
Meidia*,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  made  all  pas- 
sible efforts  to  intimidate  Demosthenes,  who  re- 
mained firm  in  spite  of  all  hi*  enemy's  machi:iuiss». 
until  at  length,  when  an  amicable  arraii^went  va» 
proposed,  Demosthenes  ncceptcd  it,  and  whkd.-*  * 
hi*  accusation.    It  is  said  that  be  received  from 
Meidias  the  sum  of  thirty  minae.  (Plut  Dm*.  12. 
Aeschin.  c  Ctetipk.  §  52.)    The  reason  why  I*- 
mosthenes  withdrew  his  accusation  was  in  afi  pj»- 
bability  his  fear  of  the  powerful  party  of  who 
Meidias  was  the  leader ;  his  accepting  the  sub  «' 
thirty  minae,  which,  however,  can  ■career/  ** 
treated  as  an  authentic  fact(Isid.i^uts£.iT.2u4.u* 
been  looked  upon  as  an  illegal  act,  and  ha» 
brought  forward  a*  a  proof  that  Demosthenes  **» 
accessible  to  bribes.   Hut  the  law  which  tarbvi*  di 
droppi  ng  of  a  public  acuisa  tion  ( iK-uu  c,  SfM.  p.  i'Sf ) 
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does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  strictly  observ- 
ed, as  it  wm  merely  intended  to  prevent  frivolous 
and  unfounded  accusations.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Demosthenes  did  receive  the  thirty  minae,  it  doe* 
not  follow  that  it  was  a  bribe,  for  that  sum  may 
have  been  required  of  him  as  a  rine  for  dropping  lii* 

have  regarded  that  sum  as  a  satisfactory  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  guilt  of  his  enemy.  This  affair 
belongs  to  the  year  a.  c.  353,  in  which  also  the 
extant  nralion  againt>t  Me  id  nut  was  written,  but  as 
Itentostbenes  did  not  follow  up  the  suit,  the  oration 
was  left  in  its  present  unfinished  6tate. 

Demosthenes  had  some  years  before  this  event 
r  >me  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly, 
for  in  &  &  355  he  had  delivered  the  orations 
against  I>  ptines  and  Androtion  (Dionys.  Ep. 
ad  Am*,  i.  4),  and  in  B.  c.  353  the  oration 
ncaiast  Timocratea.  The  general  esteem  which 
Demnsthencs  enjoyed  as  early  as  that  time  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact,  that  in  B.  C 
354,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  of  Meidias,  he 
was  continued  in  the  dignity  of  0euA«im(f,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  lot  (Dem.  c  MetcL 
p.  551),  and  that  in  the  year  following  he  con- 
ducted, in  the  capacity  of  architheoros,  the  usual 
tiieoria,  which  the  state  of  Athens  sent  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Neraean  Zeus  (e.  Mad.  p.  552).  The 
nctive  part  he  took  in  public  affairs  is  further 
attested  by  the  orations  which  belong  to  this  period: 
in  B.C.  354  he  spoke  against  the  projected  expedi- 
tion to  Euboea,  though  without  success,  and  he 
himself  afu-r wards  joined  in  it  under  Phocion. 
(Dem.  de  Paoty  p.  58,  c  Mod.  p.  558.)  In  the 
wme  year  be  delivered  the  oration  wepl  <rvsi^sopts»y, 
in  which  he  successfully  dissuaded  the  Athenians 
from  their  foolish  scheme  of  undertaking  a  war 
a^inst  Persia  (Dem.  <it.  Rhod.  lib.  p.  19*2),  and  in 
B.  c  353  he  spoke  for  the  Metropolitans  (v*«p 
Mr^oAovoArrssr),  and  oppoaed  the  Spartans,  who 
had  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens  to  reduce  Megalo- 
polis. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  or  the 
|»'ri<>d  from  B.  c.  H.H6,  is  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of 
Athens,  and  henceforth  the  history  of  his  life  is 
closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  his  country;  for 
there  is  no  question  affecting  the  public  good 
in  which  he  did  not  take  the  most  active  part,  and 
Mipport  with  all  the  power  of  his  oratory  what  he 
considered  right  and  beneficial  to  the  state.  King 
Philip  of  Macedonia  had  commenced  in  a  c.  358 
his  encroachments  upon  the  possessions  of  Athens 
iu  the  north  of  the  Aegean,  and  be  bad  taken  pos- 
nession  of  the  towns  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Poti- 
daea,  and  Methone.  During  those  proceedings  he 
had  contrived  to  keep  the  Athenians  at  a  distance, 
to  deceive  them  and  keep  them  in  good  humour  by 
uehisinns  and  apparently  favourable  promises. 
I)emosthenes  was  not,  indeed,  the  only  man  who 
mw  that  these  proceedings  were  merely  a  prelude 
to  greater  things,  and  that  unless  the  king  was 
checked,  he  would  attempt  the  subjugation,  not 
only  of  Athens  but  of  all  Greece ;  but  Demos- 
thenes was  the  only  person  who  had  the  honesty 
and  the  courage  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
•vainst  the  common  foe.  His  patriotic  feelings 
and  convictions  against  Macedonian  aggrandize- 
ment are  the  groundwork  of  his  Philippics,  a  series 
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did  not,  it  is  true,  produce  the  desired  results,  but 
the  fault  was  not  his,  and  the  cause  of  their  failure 
must  be  sought  in  the  state  of  general  dissolution 
in  the  Greek  republics  at  the  time ;  for  while 
Philip  occupied  bis  threatening  position,  the  Pho- 
cians  were  engaged  in  a  war  for  life  and  death 
with  the  Thebans;  the  states  of  Peloponnesus 
looked  upon  one  another  with  mistrust  and  hatred, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Athens 
could  maintain  a  shadow  of  its  former  supremacy. 
The  Atheniaus  themselves,  as  Demosthenes  says, 
were  indolent,  even  when  they  knew  what  ought 
to  be  done ;  they  could  not  rouse  themselves  to  an 
energetic  opposition ;  their  measures  were  in  most 
cases  only  half  measures ;  they  never  acted  at  the 
right  time,  and  indulged  in  spending  the  treasures 
of  the  republic  upon  costly  pomps  and  festivities, 
instead  of  employing  them  as  means  to  ward  off 
the  danger  that  was  gathering  like  a  storm  at  a 
distance.  This  disposition  was,  moreover,  fostered 
by  Uie  ruling  party  at  Athens.  It  was  further  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  Athens  that,  although 
she  had  some  able  generals,  yet  she  had  no  military 
genius  of  the  first  order  to  lead  her  forces  against 
the  Macedonian,  and  make  head  agaust  him.  It 
was  only  on  one  occasion,  in  B.  c  353,  that  the 
Athenians  gained  decided  advantages  by  a  diver- 
sion of  their  Beet,  which  prevented  Philip  passing 
Thermopylae  during  the  war  between  the  Phocians 
and  Thebans.  But  a  report  of  Philips  illness  and 
death  soon  made  room  for  the  old  apathy,  and  the 
I  good-will  of  those  who  would  have  acted  with 
spirit  was  paralyzed  by  the  entire  absence  of  any 
definite  plan  in  the  war  against  Miiccdonia,  al- 
though the  necessity  of  such  a  plan  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  proposals  bad  been  mode  for  it  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  first  Philippic,  which  was 
'  spoken  in  a.  c  35*2.  Philips  attack  upon  Olynthus 
I  in  a.  c  349,  which  terminated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing with  the  conquest  of  the  place,  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  their  last  stronghold  in  the  north. 
At  the  request  of  several  embassies  from  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  on  the  impressive  exhortation  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  three  OlynthKw  orations,  the 
Athenians  had  indeed  made  considerable  efforts  to 
save  Olynthus  (Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  426-,  Dionys. 
Ep.  ad  A  mm.  i.  .<*),  but  their  operations  were 
thwarted  in  the  end  by  a  treacherous  plot  which 
was  formed  at  Olynthus  itself,  and  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

The  next  event  in  which  Demosthenes  took  an 
active  part  is  the  peace  with  Philip,  which  from 
its  originator  is  called  the  peace  of  Philocratea,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Athena,  since  none  of  the  his- 
torians whose  works  are  extant  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  subject.  Our  only  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aes- 
chiiH'son  the  embassy  (v*pi  wapairp«TGtiat),  which 
contain  statements  so  much  at  variance  and  so 
contradictory,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  come 
to  any  certain  conclusions,  although,  if  we  consider 
the  characters  of  the  two  orators,  the  authority  of 
Demosthenes  is  entitled  to  higher  credit  than  that 
of  Aeschines.  The  former  may,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  labouring  under  a  delusion,  but  Aes- 
chines had  the  intention  to  deceive.  The  following 
particulars,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  well 
established.  During  the  Olynthian  war,  Philip 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  conclude  a  peace 
and  alliance  with  Athena,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
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were  tired  of  the  war  and  unable  to  form  a  coali- 
tion against  the  king,  bod  accepted  the  proposal. 
Philocrates  accordingly  advised  the  Athenians  to 
commence  negotiations  and  to  wild  an  embassy  to 
Philip.  Demosthenes  supported  the  plan,  and 
Philocrates,  Aeschines,  and  Demosthenes  were 
among  the  ambassadors  who  went  to  the  king. 
The  transactions  with  Philip  are  not  quite  dear, 
though  they  must  hare  referred  to  the  Phocians 
and  Theltana  also,  for  the  Phocians  were  allied 
with  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  ambassadors  pro- 
bably demanded  that  the  Phocians  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between 
Macedonia  and  Athens.  But  this  was  more  than 
Philip  was  inclined  to  agree  to,  since  he  had 
already  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
cians. It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  he  may 
have  quieted  the  aml>a.ssadors  by  vague  promises, 
and  have  declined  to  comply  with  their  demand 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  make  a  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Phocians  on  account  of 
his  relation  to  thcThessalians  and  Thebans.  After 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors  to  Athens,  the  peace 
was  discussed  in  two  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  it  wan  at  length  sanctioned  and  sworn 
to  by  an  oath  to  the  king's  ambassadors.  Aeschines 
censures  Demosthenes  for  having  hurried  the  con- 
clusion of  this  peace  so  much,  that  the  Athenians 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of 
their  allies,  who  had  been  invited,  and  the  contra- 
dictory manner  in  which  Demosthenes  himself  (de 
Fal*.  Leg.  p.  346,  de  Coron.  p.  232)  speaks  of  the 
matter  seems  indeed  to  cast  some  suspicion  upon 
him  ;  but  the  cause  of  I  )emosthen*>t»,9  acting  n*  he  did 
may  have  been  th«?  vague  manner  in  which  Philip 
had  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  the  Phocians.  At 
anj*  rate,  however,  quick  decision  was  absolutely 
necessary,  since  Philip  was  in  the  meantime  making 
war  upon  Cersobleptes,  a  king  of  Thrace,  aud 
since,  in  spite  of  his  promises  to  spare  the  posses- 
sions of  Athens  in  the  Chersonesus,  he  might  easily 
have  been  tempted  to  stretch  out  his  hands  after 
them :  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
Philip,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  take  his  oath  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Athens.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Aeschines  and  bis  patty  became  manifest,  for  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  admonitions  of  Demos- 
thenes not  to  lose  any  time,  the  embassy  to  receive 
the  king's  oath  [M  rods  Spaovs),  of  which  both 
Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were  again  members 
(the  statement  in  the  article  Acschinks,  p.  37, 
that  Demosthenes  was  not  one  of  the  ambassadors 
must  be  corrected :  see  Newman  ia  the  Ciamml 
J/M.'eum,  vol  i.  p.  145),  set  out  with  a  slowness 
as  if  there  had  been  no  danger  whatever,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Macedonia  by 
sea,  the  ambassadors  travelled  by  land.  On  their 
arrival  in  Macedonia  they  quietly  waited  till  Philip 
returned  from  Thmoe.  Nearly  three  months  passed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  when  at  length  Philip 
arnved,  he  deferred  taking  hw  oath  until  he  had 
completed  his  preparatioas  against  the  Phocians. 
Accompanied  by  tho  Athenian  amlnssadors,  he 
then  marched  into  Thessaly,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
arrival  at  Pherae  that  be  took  his  oath  to  the 
treaty,  from  which  he  now  excluded  the  Phocians. 
When  the  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens,  Demos- 
thenes immediately  and  boldly  denounced  the 
treachery  of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy  ;  but  in 
vain.   Aeschines  succeeded  in  allaying  the  fears  of 
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the  people,  and  persuaded  them  quietly  to  wait  for 
the  issue  of  the  events.    Philip  in  the  meastnie 
passed  Thermopylae,  aud  the  ate  of  Phocis  vu 
decided  without  a  blow.    The  king  was  now  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  Amphictyc 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  allowed 
act  the  part  of  mere  spectators  during  those  pro- 
ceedings, were  now  unable  to  do  anythaic,  btit  still 
they  ventured  to  express  their  indignation  at  tae 
king's  conduct  by  refusing  their  sanction  to  sis 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Amphictyoaic  leagse. 
The  mischief,  however,  was  done,  and  ia  iWf.' 
to  prevent  still  more  serious  consequences.  I ksj- 
thenes,  in  &  c.  346,  delivered  his  oration  **  on  the 
peace"  (wspf  eipnrws ),  and  the  people  gave  way. 

From  this  time  forward  the  two  pohtit.il  (.antra 
are  fully  developed,  and  openly  act  against  each 
other  ;  the  party  or  rather  the  action  to  whits 
Aeschines  belonged,  was  bribed  by  Philip  to  op- 
pose the  true  patriots,  who  were  beaded  by  De- 
mosthenes. He  was  assisted  in  his  great  work  by 
such  able  men  as  Lycurgus,  Hyperidea,  Polyeoctas 
Hegesippus,  and  others,  and  being  supported  by 
his  confidence  in  the  good  cause,  be  soon  reached 
the  highest  point  iu  his  career  as  a  states  ja  sad 
orator.  The  basis  of  bis  power  and  influence  was 
the  people*  conviction  of  his  incorruptible  knesf 
justice  and  of  his  pure  and  enthusiastic  love  of  aa 
country.  This  conviction  manifested  itself  cWady 
in  the  vengeance  which  the  people  took  upon  the 
treacherous  Philocrates.  (Aeachin.  c  fTiirys  § 
79.)  But  this  admiration  and  re  Terence  Car  real 
and  virtuous  greatness  soon  cooled,  and  it  was  ia 
vain  that  Demosthenes  endeavoured  to  place  to- 
other men  who  had  betrayed  their  coon  try  t*  Phi- 
lip in  their  embassy  to  him,  in  the  same  light  as 
Philocrates  (Dem.  de  Fab.  Leg.  p.  376),  for  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  more  than  tie 
one  man,  whom  the  Macedonian  party  itself  bad 
given  up  in  order  to  save  the  real.  Jt  was  oa- 
doubtedly  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  par. y  that 
Aeschines,  when  after  a  long  delay  he  coraraW 
to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct  daring  the 
embassy,  &  c  343,  escaped  punishment,  notwith- 
standing the  vehement  attacks  of  Demosthenes  ia 
the  written  oration  wept  wepa*f*a&*Lasm  [Ata- 
chisss,  p.  38.] 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  followed  up  bis  pboa 
for  the  reduction  of  Greece.  With  a  view  of  dra  ■ 
ing  the  Peloponnesians  into  his  interests  he  tnei 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Argives  and  Mov 
man*,  who  were  then  perilled  by  Sparta  ;  he  e«£3 
sent  them  subsidies  and  threatened  >{<Jirta  with  aa 
attack.   (Dem.  FkiL  ii.  p.  69.)    Sparta  did  art 
venture  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  the  Atbexuirv 
who  were  allied  with  Sparta,  felt  unable  to  da  scy- 
thing more  than  send  ambassadors  to  Pek>pw 
sus,  among  whom  was  Demosthenes,  to  draw  tae 
Peloponnesians  away  from  the  Macedonian,  ;*ad  '•* 
caution  them  against  his  intrigues.    (Dem.  P&'P* 
ii.  p.  70,  &c.)    In  consequence  of  these  premu- 
ings,  ambassadors  from  Philip  and  the  Pehysw- 
sians  met  at  Athens  to  complain  of  the  Athccui* 
favouring  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Sparta,  wisi 
aimed  at  suppressing  the  freedom  of  the  promo* 
and  to  demand  an  explanation  of  their  ooedw*. 
The  Macedonian  party  at  Athens  of  course, 
ported  those  complaints  ;  their  endeavours  G»  6st 
guise  Philip's  real  intentions  and  to  represent  than 
to  the  people  in  a  favourable  light,  afforded  a* 
opportunity  for  Demosthenes,  when  the  «n*«fr  • 
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be  sent  to  the  kins?  was  discussed  in  the  assembly, 
a.  c.  344,  to  place  in  hi*  second  Philippic  the  pro- 
ceeding! and  designs  of  the  king  and  hit  Athe- 
nian friend*  in  their  true  light.  The  rawer  which 
the  Athenians  sent  to  Philip  was  probably  not 
very  satisfactory  to  him.  for  he  immediately  sent 
another  embassy  to  Athens,  headed  by  Python, 
with  proposals  for  a  modification  of  the  late  peace, 
although  he  subsequently  denied  having  given  to 
Python  any  authority  for  such  proposal*.  (Dem. 
<*>  Huhmtt.  p.  Hi.) 

Philip  bad  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
the  formation  of  a  navy,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  the  Athenian*  entertained  on  that  score 
were  but  too  soon  justified ;  for  no  Booncr  were 
hi*  preparations  com  pie  ted,  than  he  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Halonesus,  which  belonged  to 
Athens.  The  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  claim 
the  island  back ;  bat  Philip,  who  had  found  it  in 
the  hands  of  pirates,  denied  that  the  Athenians 
had  any  right  to  claim  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
offered  to  make  them  a  present  of  the  island,  if 
they  would  receive  it  as  such.  On  the  return  of 
the  ambassadors  to  Athens  in  &c  343,  the  oration 
on  Halonesus  (wtpl  'AAorjaov)  was  delivered.  It 
is  usually  printed  among  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, but  belongs  in  all  probability  to  Hegesip- 
pus.  This  and  other  similar  acts  of  aggression, 
which  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians, 
rous«*d  them  once  more  to  vigorous  and  energetic 
measures,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Macedonian 
party  to  keep  the  people  quiet.  Embassies  were 
*ent  to  A carnaii ia  and  Peloponnesus  to  counteract 
Philip's  schemes  in  those  quarters  (Dem.  PkiL  iii. 
p.  129),  and  his  expedition  into  Thrace,  by  which 
the  C'hersonesus  was  threatened,  called  forth  an 
energetic  demonstration  of  the  Athenians  under 
Diopeithes.  The  complaints  which  Philip  then 
made  roused  Demosthenes,  in  a  C  342,  to  his 
powerful  oration  wtpi  rir  Jr  Xe^onfe^,  «nd  to 
his  third  Philippic,  in  which  he  describes  the 
king's  faithlessness  in  the  most  glaring  colours, 
and  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  unite  and  resist 
the  treacherous  aggressor.  Soon  after  this,  the  ty- 
rants whom  Philip  had  established  in  Euboea  were 
expelled  through  the  influence  and  assistance  of 
I  Vmosthenes  (Dem,  de  Coram,  p.  254)  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  B.  c  341,  when  Philip  laid  siege  to  Perin- 
thus  and  attacked  Byxantium,  that  the  loog- sup- 
pressed indignation  of  the  Athenians  burst  forth. 
The  peace  with  Philip  was  now  declared  violated 
(n.  c  340) ;  a  fleet  was  sent  to  relieve  Byzantium 
(Plat.  Pkoc,  14),  and  Philip  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
Demosthenes  was  the  soul  of  all  these  energetic 
measures.  He  had  proposed,  as  early  as  the  Olyn- 
thian  war,  to  apply  the  theoricon  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  military  undertakings  of  Athens 
(Dem.  Olyntk.  iii.  p.  31) ;  but  it  was  not  till  Phi- 
lip's attack  upon  Byxantium  that  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  decree  to  this  effect.  (Dionys.  Ep.  ad 
A  mm.  i.  1 1.)  By  his  law  concerning  the  trierarchy 
(v6txot  Tpinpapx'tfo't),  he  further  regulated  the 
symmoriae  on  a  new  and  more  equitable  footing. 
(Dem.  de  Curon.  p.  260,  Ax.)  He  thus  at  once 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  maritime  power  and 
enterprise  of  Athens  u.  c,  340. 

Philip  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  giving 
himself  no  further  concern  about  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  He  carried  on  war  with  his  northern 
neighbours,  and  left  it  to  hi*  hirelings  to  prepare  | 
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the  last  stroke  at  the  independence  of  Greece.  He 
calculated  well ;  for  when  in  the  spring  of  a.  a  340 
the  Amphictyons  assembled  at  Delphi,  Aeschiues, 
who  was  present  as  pylagoraa,  effected  a  decree 
I  against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  for  having  un- 
lawfully occupied  a  district  of  sacred  land.  The 
Amphissacans  rose  against  this  decree,  and  the 
Amphictyons  summoned  an  extraordinary  meeting 
to  deliberate  on  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
upon  Amphissa.  Demosthenes  foresaw  and  fore- 
told the  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  war  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  he  succeeded  at  least  in  persuad- 
ing the  Athenians  not  to  send  any  deputies  to  that 
extraordinary  meeting.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  275 ; 
Aeachin.  c.  Ctcsxph.  %  125,  Ac)  The  Amphictyons 
however  decreed  war  against  Amphissa,  and  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyonic  army  was  given  to 
Cottyphus,  an  Arcadian ;  hut  the  expedition  failed 
from  want  of  spirit  and  energy  among  those,  who 
took  part  in  it  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  277.)  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  b.  c  339,  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  king  Philip 
was  appointed  chief  commander  of  the  Amphictyo- 
nic army.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  he  had 
been  looking  for.  With  the  appearance  of  justice 
on  his  side,  he  now  bad  an  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing himself  with  an  armed  force  in  the  very  heart  of 
Greece,  He  set  out  without  delay,  and  when  the 
Athenians  received  the  news  of  his  having  taken 
possession  of  Elatea,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
deepest  consternation.  Demosthenes  alone  did  not 
give  up  all  hojes,  and  he  once  more  roused  his 
countrymen  by  bringing  about  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Thebes.  The  Thebans  had  formerly 
been  favoured  by  Philip,  but  his  subsequent  neg- 
lect of  them  had  effaced  the  recollection  of  it ; 
and  they  now  clearly  saw  that  the  fall  of  Athens 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  their  own  ruin. 
They  had  before  opposed  the  war  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, and  when  Philip  now  called  upon  them  to 
allow  his  army  to  march  through  their  territory  or 
to  join  him  in  his  expedition  against  Athens,  they 
indignantly  rejected  all  his  handsome  proposals, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of  the 
Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Omm.  p.  299,  Ac)  This 
was  the  last  grand  effort  against  the  growing  power 
of  Macedonia;  but  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  ou 
the  7th  of  Metageitnion,  B.  c.  338,  put  an  end  to 
the  independence  of  Greece,  Thebes  paid  dearly 
for  its  resistance,  and  Athens,  which  expected  a 
similar  fate,  resolved  at  least  to  perish  in  a  glorious 
struggle.  The  most  prodigious  efforts  were  made 
to  meet  the  enemy;  but  Philip  unexpectedly  offered 
to  conclude  peace  on  tolerable  terms,  which  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  reject,  for  Athens 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  at  least  securing  its 
existence  and  a  shadow  of  its  former  independence. 

The  period  which  now  followed  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  painful  and  gloomy  to  Demosthenes, 
for  the  evil  might  have  been  averted  had  his  ad- 
vice been  followed  in  time.  The  catastrophe  of 
Chaeroneia  might  indeed  to  some  extent  be  re- 
garded as  his  work ;  but  the  people  were  too  ge- 
nerous and  too  well  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  acting  as  he. 
had  acted,  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  unfor- 
tunate consequences  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
acknowledgments  of  his  merits  that  be  could  have 
received,  that  he  was  requested  to  deliver  the  fu- 
|  neral  oration  upon  those  who  had  nlleu  at  Chaero- 
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ueia,  and  that  the  funeral  feast  was  celebrated  in 
his  house.  (Dora,  de  Corom.  p.  3*20,  &c  )  But  the 
fury  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  of  his  personal 
enemies  gave  full  vent  to  itself ;  they  made  all 
possible  efforts  to  humble  or  annihilate  the  man 
who  had  brought  about  the  alliance  with  Thebes, 
and  Athens  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  Accusa- 
tions were  brought  against  him  day  after  day,  and 
at  first  the  most  notorious  sycophants,  such  as 
Sosiclea,  Diondas,  M  elan  thus,  Aristogeiton,  and 
others,  were  employed  by  his  enemies  to  crush 
him  (Dem.  de  Corom.  p.  310)  ;  but  the  more  noto- 
rious they  were,  the  easier  was  it  for  Demosthenes 
to  unmask  them  before  the  people.  But  matters 
soon  began  to  assume  a  more  dangerous  aspect 
when  Aeschines,  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  the  most  implacable  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
came  forward  against  him.  An  opportunity  offered 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Ctesiphon 
proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  with  n  golden 
crown  for  the  conduct  he  had  shewn  during  his 
public  career,  and  more  especially  for  the  patriotic 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  acted  during 
the  preparations  which  the  Athenians  made  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Philip  was  expected 
nt  the  gates.  (Detn.  de  Corom.  p.  266.)  Aeschines 
attacked  Ctesiphon  for  the  proposal,  and  tried  to 
shew  that  it  was  not  only  made  in  an  illegal  form, 
but  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not  give 
him  any  claim  to  the  public  gratitude  and  such  a 
distinction.  This  attack,  however,  was  not  aimed 
at  Ctesiphon,  who  was  too  insignificant  a  person,  but 
at  Demosthenes,  and  the  latter  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let with  the  greater  readiness,  as  he  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  his  whole  political  conduct 
before  his  countrymen.  Reasons  which  are  un- 
known to  us  delayed  the  decision  of  the  question 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  not  till  b.  c  330 
(Pint.  Dem.  24)  that  the  trial  was  proceeded  with. 
Demosthenes  on  that  occasion  delivered  his  oration 
on  the  crown  (»«pl  <rrt<p<L»ov).  Aeschines  did  not 
obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  Athens  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
abroad.  All  Greece  had  been  looking  forward 
with  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  issue  of  this 
contest,  though  few  can  have  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  which  would  carry  the  victory.  The  oration 
on  the  crown  was,  in  all  probability,  like  that  of 
Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon,  revised  and  altered 
nt  a  later  period. 

Greece  had  in  the  mean  time  been  shaken  by 
new  storms.  The  death  of  Philip,  in  Rt  336, 
had  revived  among  the  Greeks  the  hope  of  shaking 
off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  All  Greece  rose,  and 
especially  Athens,  where  Demosthenes,  although 
weighed  down  by  domestic  grief,  was  the  first 
joyfully  to  proclaim  the  tidings  of  the  king's  death, 
to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  Macedonia,  and  to  form  new  connexions  in 
Asia.  (Plut.  Dem.  23;  Aeschin.  c.  CtcsipL  §  161 ; 
Diod.  xvii.  3.)  But  the  sudden  appearance  of 
young  Alexander  with  an  army  ready  to  fight, 
damped  the  enthusiasm,  and  Athens  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors,  but  his  feelings  against 
the  Macedonians  were  so  strong,  that  he  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies 
by  returning  after  having  gone  half  way,  than  act 
the  part  of  a  suppliant  before  the  youthful  king. 
(Plut.  Dem.  23;  Aeschin.  c  Ctempk.  $  161.)  But 
no  sooner  hud  Alexander  set  out  for  the  north  to 
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chastise  the  rebellious  neighbours  of  Martdoca. 
than  a  false  report  of  his  death  oUUnl  tori-,  an ■■••sbr? 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks.  Thebes,  which  tad 
suffered  most  severely,  was  foremost;  but  the  in- 
surrection spread  over  Arcadia,  Argot,  EEs,  sad 
Athens.  However,  with  the  exception  of  There*, 
there  was  no  energy  anywhere.  Demosthenes 
carried  indeed  a  decree  that  succours  shooid  be 
sent  to  Thebes,  but  no  efforts  were  made,  and  De- 
mosthenes alone,  and  at  his  own  expense,  seat  i 
supply  of  arms.  (Diod.  xvii.  8.)  The  second  wi- 
den arrival  of  Alexander,  and  his  de*:ructwa  of 
Thebes  in  B.  c  335,  put  an  end  to  all  farther 
attempts  of  the  Greeks.  Athens  submitted  to  ne- 
cessity, and  sent  Demades  to  the  king  a*  mediate. 
Alexander  demanded  that  the  leader*  of  the  poce- 
Lit  party,  and  among  them  Demosthenes,  shoald 
be  delivered  up  to  him ;  but  be  yielded  to  the  w- 
treaties  of  the  Athenians,  and  did  not  per**:  ■ 
his  demand. 

Alexander's  departure  for  Asia  is  the  bests  nkr 
of  a  period  of  gloomy  tranquillity  for  Greece;  bet 
party  hatred  continued  in  secret,  and  it  raroirrd 
only  some  spark  from  without  to  make  it  bhue 
forth  again  in  undiminished  fury.  This  spark 
came  from  Harpalus,  who  had  ben  Left  by  Alex- 
ander at  Babylon,  while  the  king  proceeded  to 
India.  When  Alexander  had  reached  the  ea-;em- 
most  point  of  his  expedition,  Hurpaln*  with  the 
treasures  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  with  **tw 
mercenaries,  fled  from  Babylon  and  came  to  Greece. 
In  B.  c.  325  he  arrived  at  Athena,  and  purtra*^ 
the  protection  of  the  city  by  distributing  his  gad 
among  the  most  influential  demagogues.  Tat 
reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  could  not  be  virved 
by  the  Macedonian  party  otherwise  than  as  «  set 
of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itself ;  ani  it  %im 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  that  party,  that 
Antipeter,  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  oW-cpe* 
called  upon  the  Athenians  to  deliver  up  the  rebel 
and  the  money  they  had  received  of  him,  and  u» 
put  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  his  faribn. 
llarpalus  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  in  visita- 
tion concerning  those  who  hud  been  bribed  by  has 
was  instituted,  and  Demosthenes  was  among  the 
persons  suspected  of  the  crime.  The  acvou&ts 
of  his  conduct  during  the  presence  of  Harpnhw  tt 
Athens  are  so  confused,  that  it  is  almost  iorpossb* 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  conclusion.  Tbeopatspu 
(op.  PluL  Dem.  25,  comp.  VU.  X  GnaL  p.  tVk) 
and  Deinarchua  in  his  oration  a?aimt  Iv-nio^tiir  -« 
state,  that  Demosthenes  did  accept  the  bribes  «f 
Harpalus;  but  Pausanias  (ii.  33.  §  4)  cxpeessly 
acquits  him  of  the  crime.  The  authority  ri  ha 
accusers,  however,  is  very  questionable,  far  m  tat 
first  place  they  do  not  agree  in  the  detail  of  their 
statements,  and  secondly,  if  we  consider  the  csn- 
duct  of  Demosthenes  throughout  the  disputes  ahmt 
Harpalus,  if  we  remember  that  he  opposed  the  tt 
ception  of  the  rebel,  and  that  be  voluntarily 
fen-d  himself  to  be  tried,  we  must  ow  n  taat  it  •% 
at  least  highly  improbable  that  he  should  ho* 
been  guilty  of  common  bribery,  and  that  it  was 
not  his  guilt  whicli  caused  his  con  d  em  naiien.  be: 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  psrr^, 

to  rid  itself  of  its  most  formidable  opponent,  wftw 
was  at  that  time  abandoned  by  his  owa  finds 
from  sheer  timidity.  Demoathenea  defended  hss> 
self  in  an  oration  which  Athen;\etis(xiu.  p-SJiJc-kL* 
wsoi  tow  x/wfftev,  and  which  is  probably  ti* 
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u  Ok  cue  referred  to  by  other,  under  the  title  of 
moMTfla  twv  &wf»*v.  (Dionys.  de  Admit,  vi  die. 
/Jem.  57,  Ep-  ad  A  «*»*.  L  12.)  Bat  Demosthenes 
was  declared  guilty,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from 
which  howcvi-r  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Athenian  magistrate*.  (Plat. 
Ikm.  26,  V*.  X  OraL  p.  846  ;  Anonym.  ViL  De* 
BKxtk.  p.  158.)  Demosthenes  quitted  hit  country, 
and  resided  partly  at  Troesene  and  partly  in  Aegi- 
na,  looking  daily,  it  is  said,  across  the  sea  towards 
his  beloved  native  land. 

Bat  his  exile  did  not  last  long,  for  in  a.  c.  323 
Alexander  died,  and  the  news  of  his  death  was 
the  watch  won!  for  a  frc*h  rise  of  the  Greeks,  which 
wis  organized  by  the  Athenians,  and  under  the 
vigorous  management  of  Leosthenes  it  soon  as- 
tamed  a  dangerous  aspect  for  Macedonia.  (Diod. 
x»iii.  10.)    Demosthenes,  although  still  living  in 
exile,  joined  of  hi*  own  accord  the  embassies 
which  were  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  other 
•  irrvk  states,  and  he  roused  them  to  a  fresh  strug- 
gle for  liberty  by  the  fire  of  his  oratory.    Such  a 
dctf't^dnrss  to  the  interest*  of  his  ungrateful  coun- 
try disarmed  the  hatred  of  his  enemies.    A  decree 
of  the  people  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of  Demon, 
s  relative  of  Demosthenes,  by  which  he  was  so- 
lemnly recalled  from  his  exile.   A  trireme  was 
sent  to  Aegina  to  fetch  him,  and  his  progress  from 
Peiraeeus  to  the  city  was  a  glorious  triumph :  it 
was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.  (Plut.  Dem.  27, 
r*.  X  OraL  p.  846  ;  Justin,  xiii.  5.)    The  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Greeks  and  their  success  at 
this  time,  seemed  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, for  the  army  of  the  united  Greeks  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Thcasaly,  and  besieged  Anti- 
pster  at  Lamia.    But  this  was  the  turning  point ; 
for  although,  even  after  the  tail  of  Leosthenes,  the 
Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  the  army  of  Leon- 
r.ttus,  which  came  to  the  assistance  of  Antipater, 
yet  they  lost,  in  B.  c  322,  the  battle  of  Cranon. 
This  defeat  alone  would  not  indeed  have  decided 
the  contest,  had  not  the  seal  of  the  Greeks  gradu- 
ally cooled,  and  had  not  several  detachmenta  of  the 
itiSi*d  army  withdrawn.   Antipater  availed  himself 
of  this  contemptible  disposition  among  the  Greeks, 
and  offered  peace,  though  he  was  cunning  enough 
to  negotiate  only  with  each  state  separately.  Thus 
the  cause  of  Greece  was  forsaken  by  one  state 
lifter  another,  until  in  the  end  the  Athenians  were 
left  alone  to  contend  with  Antipater.    It  would 
have  been  folly  to  continue  their  resistance  single- 
handed,  and  they  accordingly  made  peace  with 
Antipater  on  hi*  own  terms.    All  his  stipulations 
were  complied  with,  except  the  one  which  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
Athenian  people.    When  Antipater  and  Craterus 
thereupon  marched  towards  Athena,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  took  to  Might,  and,  on  the  proposal 
of  Demades,  the  Athenians  sentenced  them  to 
death.    Demosthenes  had  gone  to  Calauria,  and 
had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
When  Archias,  who  hunted  up  the  fugitives  every- 
where, arrived,  Demosthenes,  who  was  summoned 
to  follow  him  to  Antipater,  took  poison,  which  he 
had  been  keeping  about  his  person  for  some  time, 
and  died  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  10th  of 
Pyanepsion,  a.  c  322.    (Plut.  Dem.  29,  VU.  X 
OraL  p.  846 ;  Lucian,  Encom.  Dem.  43,  dec.) 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  has 
been  ranked  by  persons  of  all  ages  among  the 
greatest  and  noblest  spirits  of  antiquity  ;  and  this 


fame  will  remain  undiminished  so  long  as  sterling 
sentiments  and  principles  and  a  consistent  conduct 
through  life  are  regarded  as  the  standard  by  which 
a  man's  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  suc- 
cess— so  often  merely  dependent  upon  circumstances 
— by  which  his  exertion*  are  crowned.  The  very 
calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  Demos- 
thenes by  his  enemies  and  detractors  more  extra- 
vagantly than  upon  any  other  man — the  coarse 
and  complicated  web  of  lies  which  was  devised  by 
Aeschines,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  caught, 
and  lastly,  the  odious  insinuations  of  Theopompus, 
the  historian,  which  are  credulously  repeated  by 
Plutarch, — have  only  served  to  bring  forth  the  po- 
litical virtues  of  Demosthenes  in  a  more  striking 
and  brilliant  light.  Some  points  there  are  in  his 
life  which  perhaps  will  never  be  quite  cleared  np 
on  account  of  the  distorted  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us  about  them.  Some  minor  charges 
which  are  made  against  him,  and  affect  his  charac- 
ter as  a  man,  arc  almost  below  contempt.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  he  took  to  flight  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  as  if  thousands  of  others  had 
not  fled  with  him  (Plut  Dem.  20,  ViL  X  OraL 
p.  845;  Aeschin.  e.  Oempk.      175,  244,  253) ; 

|  that,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  calamity  (his 
daughter  had  died  seven  days  before)  he  rejoiced 
at  Philip's  death,  which  shews  only  the  predomi- 
nance of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal  and 
selfish  ones  (Plut.  Dem.  22 ;  Aeschin.  e.  CtnifJL 
$  77);  and  lastly,  that  he  shed  tears  on  going  into 

I  exile — a  fact  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  loved  and 
honoured  rather  than  blamed.  (Plot.  Dem.  26.) 
The  charge  of  tergiversation  which  is  repeatedly 
brought  against  him  by  Aeschines,  has  never  been 
substantiated  by  the  least  evidence.  (Aeschin.  c. 
(Irsipk.  $  173,  c  Timarch.  $  131,  de  Fait.  Ly. 
$  165;  Plut.  Dem.  15.)  In  his  administration  of 
public  affairs  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless, 
and  free  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the 
Macedonian  party  committed  openly  and  without 
any  disguise.  The  charge  of  bribery,  which  was 
so  often  raised  against  him  by  the  same  Aeschines, 
must  be  rejected  altogether,  and  is  a  mere  distor- 
tion of  the  met  that  Demosthenes  accepted  subsi- 
dies from  Persia  for  Athens,  which  assuredly  stood 
in  need  of  such  assistance  in  its  struggles  with 
Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes. 

His  career  as  a  statesman  received  its  greatest 
lustre  from  bis  powers  as  an  orator,  in  which  he 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  country. 
Our  own  judgment  on  this  point  would  necessarily 
be  one-sided,  aa  we  can  only  read  his  orations; 
but  among  the  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any 
definite  mult  in  his  oratory.  By  far  the  majority 
looked  up  to  him  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the  time, 
and  it  was  only  men  of  such  over- refined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  who  thought 
him  either  too  plain  and  simple  or  too  harsh  and 
strong  (Plut  Dem.  9,  11)  ;  though  some  found 
those  features  more  striking  in  reading  his  orations, 
while  others  were  more  impressed  with  them  in 
hearing  him  speak.  (Com p.  Dionys.  de  Admit,  ri 
die.  iMmostk.  22 ;  Cic  de  OraL  iii.  66,  BrmL  38 ; 
QuintiL.  xi.  3.  $  6.)  These  peculiarities,  however, 
are  far  from  being  faults;  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, proofs  of  his  genius,  if  we  consider  the  temp- 
tations which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
incipient  orator  to  pursue  the  opposite  course.  The 
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obstacles  which  his  physical  constitution  threw  in 
his  wiiy  when  he  commenced  his  career,  were  so 
great,  that  a  less  courageous  and  persevering  man 
than  Demosthenes  would  at  once  have  been  inti- 
midated and  entirely  shrank  from  the  arduous 
career  of  a  public  orator.  (Plut.  Don.  6,  Ac.) 
Those  early  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, led  him  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  his  orations  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done,  and  produced  in  the  end,  if  not  the  impossi- 
bility of  speaking  extempore,  at  least  the  habit  of 
never  venturing  upon  it ;  for  he  never  spoke  with- 
out preparation,  and  he  sometimes  even  declined 
speaking  when  called  upon  in  the  assembly  to  do 
so,  merely  because  be  was  not  prepared  for  it. 
(Plut.  Dem.  8,  ViL  X  Oral.  p.  848.)  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  believing  that  all  the  extant 
orations  were  delivered  in  that  perfect  form  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  for  most  of 
them  were  probably  subjected  to  a  careful  revision 
before  publication  ;  and  it  is  only  the  oration 
against  Meidios,  which,  having  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  being  delivered,  and  being  after- 
wards given  up  and  left  incomplete,  may  be  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  a  specimen  of  an  oration 
in  its  original  form.  This  oration  alono  sufficiently 
shews  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  in 
this  article  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  De- 
mosthenes composed  his  orations,  and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  various  modern  works  cited 
below.  We  shall  only  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  causes  of  the  mighty  impression  which  his 
speeches  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
first  cause  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character; 
for  every  sentence  exhibits  Demosthenes  as  the 
friend  of  his  country,  of  virtue,  truth,  and  public 
decency  (Pint.  Dem.  13)  ;  and  as  the  struggles  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were  fair  and  just,  he  could 
without  scruple  unmask  his  opponents,  and  wound 
them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause 
was  his  intellectual  superiority.  By  a  wise  ar- 
rangement of  bis  subjects,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  proper  places, 
he  brought  the  subjects  before  his  hearers  in  the 
clearest  possible  form ;  any  doubts  that  might  be 
raised  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  be 
proceeded  calmly  but  irresistibly  towards  his  end. 
The  third  and  last  cause  was  the  magic  force  of 
his  language,  which  being  majestic  and  yet  simple, 
rich  yet  not  bombastic,  6trnnge  and  yet  familiar, 
solemn  without  being  ornamented,  grave  and  yet 
pleasing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet  im- 
pressive, carried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
That  such  orations  should  notwithstanding  some- 
times have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  was 
owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Most  of  the  critical  works  that  were  written 
upon  Demosthenes  by  the  ancients  are  lost,  and, 
independent  of  many  scattered  remarks,  the  only 
important  critical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  that  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  entitled  *«pl 
r?}t  tow  bmwatovwn  8«ivoV>rror.  The  acknow- 
ledged excellence  of  Demosthencs's  orations  made 
them  the  principal  subjects  of  study  and  specula- 
tion with  the  rhetoricians,  and  called  forth  nume- 
rous imitators  and  commentators.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  those  rhetorical  speculations  which  began 
as  early  as  the  second  century  b,  c,  that  a  number 
of  orations  which  are  decidedly  spurious  and  nn- 
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worthy  of  Demosthenes  such  as  the  A*t«  «mV 
4><ot  and  the  ipttrtttit^  were  incorfnjnited  a  u* 
collections  of  those  of  Demosthenes.  I  Kiwi,  w\ 
as  the  speech  on  Halonesu*,  the  first  «ainn  An* 
togeiton,  those  against  Theocrinr*  and 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  productions  of  csstcs- 
porary  orators,  may  have  been  introduced  am 
those  of  Demosthenes  by  mistake.  It  weald  W 
of  great  assistance  to  us  to  have  the  coma«:t*fi« 
which  were  written  upon  Demosthenes  fcj  swt 
men  as  Didymos,  Longinus,  Hermogeoet,  Ssttw- 
tins,  Apollonides,  Theon.  Gymniisius,  and  <*fca; 
but  unfortunately  most  of  what  they  wrote  ■  mi, 
and  scarcely  anything  of  importance  ii  tvx?x  es- 
cept  the  miserable  collection  of  scholia  whits  ki*« 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  rbisa,  sad 
the  Greek  atyumenta  to  the  orations  by 
and  other  rhetoricians. 

The  ancients  state,  that  there  existed  65  c 
of  Demosthenes  (Pint.  ViL  X  Oral.  p.  W7;  ft* 
BM.  p.  490),  but  of  these  only  61,  sad  if  we  sV 
duct  the  letter  of  Philip,  which  is  stnutgrh/eMfii 
counted  as  an  oration,  only  60  have  cane  sows  w 
us  under  his  name,  thouyh  some  of  these  arr  <-r 
rious,  or  at  least  of  verv  doabtfnl  aatbestjar 
Besides  these  orations,  there  are  56  RttrJm  * 
public  orations,  and  six  letters,  which  btsr  n* 
name  of  Demosthenes,  though  tL 
very  doubtful. 

,  The  orations  of  Demosthenes  are 
the  various  collections  of  the  Attic  orator* ej  Akls*. 
H.  Stephens,  Taylor,  Reiske,  Dolus, 
Dobson,  and  Baiter  and  Saappe.'  f 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  alone  wrrr  - 
lished  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1504 ;  at  Basel  is  1MJ; 
by  Feliriono,  Venice,  1543;  by  Mordhs  mi 
Lambinus,  Paris,  1570 ;  by  H.  Wolf,  1572  (sf» 
reprinted);  by  Anger,  Paris,  1790;  sad  by  Scsse 
fer,  Leipxig  and  London,  1822,  io  9  vols, 
The  first  two  contain  the  text,  the  third  the  Lsta 
translation,  and  the  others  the  critxal  appsnc^ 
the  indices,  Ac  A  good  edition  of  the  ten  » 
that  by  W.  Dindorf,  Lripsig,  1825,  Jvok>* 
We  subjoin  a  classified  list  of  the 
Demosthenes,  to  which  are  added  the 
of  each  separate  oratiou,  when 
the  literature  upon  it. 

I.  Political  Oojmoxs. 

A.  Orations  agatnd  Pkiitp. 

Editions  of  the  Philippics  were  pub!i»W  ^ 
J.  Bekker  (Berlin,  1816,  1825  and  183S),C1. 
Kudiger  (Leipng,  1818,  1829  and  1853),  ssdJ 
T.  VomeL  (Frankfort,  1829.) 

1.  The  first  Philippic  was  delivered  is  at  J*- 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  made  up  of  twtsV 
tinct  orations  the  second  of  which  is  ■■rf^ 
commence  at  p.  48  with  the  weris  1 
(Dionys.  Ep.  ad  A  mm,  L  10.)   Bst  cnti*  4n 
to  the  present  time  are  divided  in  their  rTn3*3r' 
upon  this  point.    The  common  opinion,  th*1  * 
oration  is  one  whole,  is  supported  by  th*  M>*- 
ond  is  defended  by  Bremi,  in  the  PkHoL  Bdnf 
aus  drr  Srkuxiz,  VoLL  p»21,&c  Tbe  opfostt  T 
nion  is  very  nblv  maintained  by  J-  HeU.  i'™*r 
menu  <ui  Lkm.  (MU.  qwu  ruLm  prima  f*~ 
Vratislaviae,  1851,  and  e»periaJlr  by  SvW  - 
the  ZntM-hrtf  fur  <L  Alttrtkum*™*.  fcr 
No.  91,  Ac 

2 — I.  The  first,  second,  and  third  Oh*** 
I  orations  belong  to  the  year  a.  c.  549.  ft*?*** 
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(Hp.  ad  Amnx.  i.4)  make*  the  second  the  first, 
and  the  third  the  second  in  the  series ;  and  this 
order  has  been  defended  by  R.  Rauchenstein,  de 
OraL  Otyntk.  vrdme,  Leipx.  1821*  which  is  re- 
printed in  toL  L  of  Schaefer's  Apparatus.  The 
other  order  is  defended  by  Becker,  in  his  German 
translation  of  the  Philippics  >•  p.  I  OS,  Ac,  and  by 
Westermann,  St'tive,  Ziemann,  Petrenz,  and  Bruck- 
ner, in  separate  dissertations.  There  is  a  good 
edition  of  the  Olynthiac  orations,  with  notes,  by 
C.  H.  Frotscher  and  C.  R.  Funkhanel,  Leipzig, 

5.  The  oration  on  the  Peace,  delivered  in  a  c 
346.  Respecting  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
'  ration  was  actually  delivered  or  not,  see  Becker, 
J'ktJtfrpische  Rtden,  L  p.  222,  Ac,  and  Vomel, 
Praieyom.  ad  OraL  de  Pace,  p.  240,  Ac. 

6.  The  second  Philippic,  delivered  in  a  C  344. 
See  Vomel,  Integrum  e*M  Demostk.  Philip.  II.  ap- 
partt  e*  dvyosiUune.  Frankf.  1828,  whose  opinion 
it  opposed  by  Rauchenstein  in  John'*  Jakrb,  w>L 
xi.  2,  p.  144,  Ac 

7.  On  Halonesna,  a  c  343,  was  suspected  by 
the  ancients  themselves  and  ascribed  to  Hegesippus. 
(Liban.  Ari/um.  p.  75;  Harpocrat  and  Ktym.  M. 
*. «. ;  Phot  ItibL  p.  491.)  Weiske  endeavoured 
to  t indicate  the  oration  for  Demosthenes  in  Dit- 
u  rtatto  super  OraL  de  Halon^  Lubben.  1808,  but 
he  is  opposed  by  Becker  in  Seebode's  Archiv.  for 
18*25,  i.  p.  84,  Ac,  Pidlippische  Reden,  ii.  p.  301, 
\.c.  and  by  Vomel  in  Ostenditur  Iletfesijjpi  esse  ora- 
titmem  de  Hal»*esa,  Frankf.  1830,  who  published 
a  separate  edition  of  this  oration  under  the  name 
of  Hegesippus  in  1833. 

8.  tltpl  riv  iv  Xtflforfatf*,  delivered  in  B.  c  34 '2. 

9.  The  third  Philippic,  delivered  in  a  c.  342. 
See  Vomel,  Demosihenis  Philip.  III.  hultitam  esse 
ante  Chersoneaticum,  Frankf.  1837  ;  L.  Spengel, 
Veber  die  dritte  Philip.  Htde  da  Dem.,  Munich, 
1839. 

10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  belongs  to  a  c.  341, 
but  is  thought  bv  nearly  all  critics  to  be  spurious. 
See  Becker,  Philip.  Rede*,  ii.  p.  491,  Ac. ;  W.  H. 
Veersteg,  Oral.  Philip.  IV,  Demosth.  al'judicatnr, 
t jroningae,  1818. 

1 1.  Ilpfc  T^r  *Ein<rroX^r  «)»»  vtArrnrou,  refers 
to  the  vear  a  c  340,  but  is  a  spurious  oration. 
Becker,  PkUip.  Rede*,  ii.  p.  516,  Ac 


B.  Other  Political 

12.  H§pl  Swrd^fwf,  refers  to  a  c.  353,  but  is 
acknowledged  on  all  bands  to  be  spurious.  F.  A. 
Wolf,  Proltg.  adLeptm,  p.  124 ;  Schaefer,  ApparaL 
CriL  L  p.  686. 

13.  Ilspf  iMtmapt**,  was  delivered  in  a  c  354. 
See  Amersfuordt  Introduot.  m  OraL  de  Sj/mmar. 
Lugdun.  Bat  1821,  reprinted  in  Schaefer's.4/>par. 
Crit.  voL  i.;  Parreidt,  DkputaL  de  Instil,  eo 
A  then,  en/us  ordinal,  tt  corrtct.  in  oraL  TIcpl  2u/ifu 
tnjcrtjtta  suadet  Demosth  n  Magdeburg,  1 836'. 

1 4.  Twt>  Mr>oAoireA(r«r,  a  c  353. 

15.  rispi  T^f  'PooW  i\<v6*c*as%  a  c  351. 

1 6.  Ilepl  rmr  wpis  *AAi£avopow  avv&riK&v,  refers 
to  a  C  325,  and  was  recognized  as  spurious  by  the 
ancienta  themselves.    (Dionys.  dc  Admir.  vi  die. 

57;  Liban.^ryuas.p.211.) 


II.  Judicial  oa  Pbjvatk  Oration*. 

17.  TltpX  Ireqivoo,  or  on  the  Crown,  was  de- 
livered in  a  C  330.  There  arc  numerous  separate 
editions  of  this  fiunous  oration  ;  the  best  are  by  I. 
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Bekker  with  scholia,  Halle,  1 81 5,  and  Berlin,  1 825, 
by  Bremi  (Uotha,  1834),  and  by  Dissen  (Gb't- 
tingen,  1837).  Comp.  F.  Winiewski,  Comment. 
U tutorial  et  Ch  ronolcxj.  in  Demosth.  Omt.  dc  Cvron., 
Monastcrii,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ments quoted  in  this  oration  has  of  late  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  the  most  important 
among  the  treatises  on  this  question  are  those  of 
Droysen  (Leber  die  Aechtheit  der  Urkund.  w  Dc- 
mwftL  Rede  v*nn  A'ruJtr,  in  the  Xciisrhri/i  fur  die 
Alterthumsxr.  for  1839,  and  reprinted  separately  at 
Berlin,  1839),  and  F.  W.  Newman  (Classical 
Museum,  vol.  L  pp.  141 — 169),  both  of  whom 
deny  the  genuineness,  while  Vomel  in  a  series  of 
programs  (commenced  in  1841)  endeavours  to  prove 
their  authenticity.  Comp.  A.  F.  Wolper,  de  Forma 
hodierna  OraL  Demostk.  de  Cvrvn.  Leipzig,  1 825  ; 
L.  C.  A.  Briegleb,  Comment,  de  Demostk.  OraL 
pro  ( tfsifh.  praestantta,  Iwnac.  1832. 

18.  IIspl  r^s  TlapavptcGtias,  delivered  in  a  c. 
342. 

19.  n«pl  TTjt  drtXtlas  »pJ»  Arrrlnfw,  was 
spoken  in  a  c  355,  and  it  has  been  edited 
separately  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  Halle,  1789,  which 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Zurich,  1831. 

20.  Kara  MnJi'ov  w«pl  rov  xovtiukov,  was  com- 
posed in  a  c.  355.  There  are  separate  editions 
by  Buttmann  (Berlin,  1823  and  1833),  Blume 
(Sund.  1828),  and  Meier  (Halle,  1832).  Com- 
pare Bdckh,  I'ebcr  die  %-itxYrhiiJtnisse  der  Mufiana 
in  the  Abhandl.  der  Berlin,  Akadem.  for  1820,  p. 
60,  Ac 

21.  Kara  'AvUfxndsvot  itapaviijusv,  belongs  to 
a  c.  355,  and  has  been  edited  separately  by  Fun- 
kh'anel,  Leipzig,  1832. 

22.  Kurd  'Apurroaparovt ,  a  c.  352.  See  Rumpf, 
De  Charidemo  Orita\  Giessen,  1815. 

23.  Kurd  Ttpanp&rovs,  a  c.  353.  See  Blume, 
Prolegom.  in  Denualh.  Oral.  C  Timacnit.,  Berlin, 
1823. 

24  and  25.  The  two  orations  against  Aristo- 
geiton  belong  to  the  time  after  a  c  338.  The 
genuineness  of  these  two  orations,  eupcciaUy  of  the 
nrst,  was  strongly  doubted  by  the  ancients  them- 
selves (Dionys.  de  Admir.  ri  die.  Dem.  57  ;  Har- 
pocrat a  w.  Btntplt  and  rsoAifs  ;  Pollux,  x.  155), 
though  some  belieTed  them  to  be  the  productions 
of  Demosthenes.  (Liban.  Aryvm.  p.  <69;  Phot 
DM.  p.  491.)  Modern  critics  think  the  first 
spurious,  others  the  second,  and  others  again  both. 
See  Schmidt  in  the  Excursus  to  his  edition  of 
Deinarchus,  p.  106,  Ac;  Westermann,  Quaest. 
Demoetk.  iii.  p.  96,  Ac 

26  and  27.  The  two  orations  against  Aphobus 
were  delivered  in  a  c  364. 

28.  Tlpis'A'poiop  \^tuSofiapTvpmrt  is  suspected 
of  being  spurious  by  Westermann,  QuaesL  Dem. 
iii.  p.  1 1,  Ac.  Comp.  Schomann,  de  Jure  PuU. 
Orate  p.  274. 

29  and  30.  The  two  orations  against  Onetor, 
See  Schmeisser,  de  Re  TuteJari  op.  A  then.,  Ac, 
Freiburg,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  these  ora- 
tions is  suspected  by  Btickh,  PuU.  Earn,  of  A  then*. 
Index,  a  «.  Demosthenes. 

31.  Tlapaypa<pJl  vpdi  Znjni$*furt  falls  after  the 
year  B.  c  355. 

32.  IlpAr  'AraroifHoy  ira^xrypa^i),  U  of  uncertain 
date. 

33.  Upit  topn'iuva  wtpl  Sav«i'oi>,  wa«*  spoken  in 
B.  C  332.     Sec  Baumstark,  Prolegom.  in  OraL 

adv.  Pkorm.,  Heidelberg,  182I!. 
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34.  Tlpis  n)v  Aaxplrov  yrapaypcup^f,  »  of  un- 
certain date,  and  its  genuineness  is  doubted  by 
some  of  the  ancients.  See  the  Greek  Argu- 
mentum. 

3o.  'Trip  iopuloivos  rapoypcupr),  belongs  to  n.  c. 
350. 

3(J.  Up6%  YlavraLwov  vapaypcutprf,  falls  after 
a.  c  347. 

37.  Tlpis  NaxKTlfi&x0*  E«»wr*i'dT)  *aptrypa<pr} , 
is  of  uncertain  date. 

38.  Tlpov  Boiorrdr  x*p\  rov  oVJ^arot,  belongs  to 
B.  a  351  or  850,  and  was  ascribed  by  some  of  the 
ancient*  to  Deinarchus.  (Dionys.  Hal.  Demarck. 
13.)  See  BOckh,  Urkmd.  titer,  da*  AtL  Secuesen, 
p.  22,  Ac 

[Mi.  npos  Botwrdf  uwip  vpomds  nrrrpyas,  B.  C 
347. 

40.  Tlpis  Xvovttcur  drip  irpounfc,  of  uncertain 
date. 

41.  Tlp6i  Gabrwrror  vepl  dvT»5o<r«»t,  of  uncer- 
tain date.  The  genuineness  of  this  oration  is 
doubted  by  the  author  of  the  argum.  to  it,  Bockh, 
Index  to  PvbL  Eton,  of  Athens,  and  Schaefer, 
Appar.  CriL  v.  p.  63. 

4*2.  Tlpis  Mojcaprarov  irtpl  'Ayviov  KArjpw,  of 
uncertain  date.  See  de  Door,  Protrgum.  zu  der 
Rede  dee  Dcmosth.  pgcn.  Mak-ariatus,  Hamburg, 
18.38. 

43.  tlpis  Aeoxfrl  **fd  T0^  tcXifpov,  of  uncertain 
date. 

4  4  and  45.  The  two  orations  against  Stephanus, 
belong  to  the  time  previous  to  B.  c  343.  The 
genuineness  of  the  first  is  doubted  by  I.  Bekker. 
See  C.  D.  BeeL,  Diatribe  in  Demoetk,  Oral.  i» 
StspJuin.,  Lugduii.  Bat.  1825. 

46.  n«pi  Ed4pyov  xal  MvyatGovkov  ^tuSopap- 
Tvpiwv,  belongs  to  the  time  after  b.  c  355.  Its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Harpocr.  ».  rr.  'EttaXltr- 
rpow  and  |)rn^ri|r,  H.  Wolf,  Bockh  (Le.%  and 
L  Bekker.    See  Schaefer,  Appar.  CriL  v.  p.  216. 

47.  Kurd  'OAvpruhlpov  lArfCnr,  after  B.  c. 
343. 

48.  Tlpis  TipdsW  Mp  xp^wt,  between 
B  c.  363  and  354,  but  is  considered  spurious  by 
Harpocrat  ».  r.  KwcoTcxfi«*v,  Btfckh,  and  Bekker 
(see  Schaefer,  Appar.  CriL  t.  p.  264).  It  is  de- 
fended by  Rumpf,  de  OraL  adv.  TimoUt.,  Giesscn, 
1821. 

49.  Tlpis  Uo\vtc\4a  vtpl  toS  hmprtipapxiparos, 
after  &  c  361. 

50.  Uepl  rov  Irupdvov  rrjs  rpenpapxitis,  after 
B.  c  361,  is  suspected  by  Becker,  Demottk.  als 
ataatsmann  umt.  Kedner,  p.  465. 

51.  Tlpis  KdAAnriror,  spoken  in  B.  c  364. 

•VJ.  rifxlj  HiKitnparov  **p\  rwr  'AptOowrlov 
dp^t>av6Btn'i  of  uncertain  date,  was  suspected  by 
Harpocrat.  *.  u.  'A*oypatpj. 

53.  Kord  Kirmrot  a/x(ar,  b.  c  343. 

54.  Tlpis  KoAAoaAca  *tpl  xctP^ovt  °f  uncertain 
date. 

55.  Kord  Atorwro&ipov  fiAathn,  B.  c  329. 

56.  *E$*<m  wpis  EttovAf&V,  after  n.  c.  346. 

57.  KotcI  G*oKplwv  IvSei^iT,  belongs  to  B.  c 
325,  but  is  probably  the  work  of  Deinarchus. 
(Dionys.  Deinartk,  10  ;  Argum.  ad  Oral,  c  Tkeo- 
crin.  p.  1321 ;  Harpocrat  ».  rr.  'eeypaflov  and 
Biottplrns;  Schaefer,  Appar.  CriL  v.  p.  473.) 

58.  Kara  Htatpat,  refers  to  B.  c.  340,  but  is  con- 
sidered spurious  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die.  Dem.  57  j 
Phrynich.  p.  225 ;  Harpocrat.  s.  w.  ytfifa  tw>- 
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Toiirroi,  tteyyirp**,  *lwmp  and  KssAjas  ; 
Schaefer,  Appar.  Crit.     p.  527.) 

III.  Show  Spkechxr. 

59.  *T,Ttra4>ios,  refers  to  B,  c  338,  but  is  un- 
questionably spurious,  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  ri  dir. 
Dem.  23,  44 ;  Liban.  p.  6 ;  Harpocrat.  «.  rr.  AlyrZ- 
beu  and  Kwtparls ;  Phot  BiU.  p.  491 ;  Suid.  ».  r. 
At)/u><t(?*Vtj» ;  Bekker,  A  need,  p.  354 ;  Wester- 
maiin,  (juarvt.  Dem.  ii.  p.  49,  Ac)  Its  genuine- 
ness is  defended  by  Becker  {Demottk.  al»  Siaatxn. 
u.  /ted.  ii.  p.  466,  &c)  and  Krugcr  (in  Seebodc's 
Atriw,  L  2,  p.  277). 

60.  *Eptfrijnfo,  is,  like  the  former,  a  spurioos 
production.  (Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi  die.  Dem.  44  ; 
Liban.  p.  6;  PoUux,  Hi.  144;  Phot  ML  L  *  ; 
Westermann,  QuaetL  Dem.  ii.  p.  70,  &c) 

Among  the  lost  orations  of  Demosthenes  the 
following  are  mentioned:  —  £n<f>l\<?  Z-nurryoptaai 
ahovwrt  ittpeds.  (Dionys.  Deiaatrk  11.)  2.  Kord 
Mf^orrot.  (Pollux,  viii.  53;  Harpocr.  *.  r.  Acra- 
TfOeiy.)  3.  Tlpis  Tlit\6ttmrw  irapaypat*y/i.  (Bek- 
ker, A  need.  p.  90.)  4.  Tltpl  xpwrfov  (A  then.  xiii. 
p.  592)  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  drokoyla  rmr 
Bwpvv.  (Dionys.  JSp.  ad  A  mm.  i.  12,  who,  how- 
ever, m  Demottk.  57,  declares  it  a  spurious  ora- 
tion.) 5.  n*pl  rov  frii  iitSoSptu  "Apmko*,  «-ai 
spurious  according  to  Dionysius.  (/M«<-sfi  57-) 
6.  Kord  ATjfiaSoi/.  (Bekker,  A  need.  p.  335.)  A 
fragment  of  it  is  probably  extant  in  Alexand.  de 
Figur.  p.  478,  ed.  Wall.  7-  Tlpos  Kprriar  wtpl 
rov  ivtwtffKrUifiaros.  (Harpocrat  s.  v.  *Zt*rr'uT- 
tcrmficL,  where  Dionysias  doubts  its  genuineness.) 
8.  T»ip  Prrr6pm>y,  probably  not  a  work  of  Demos- 
thenes. (Suid.  «.  v.  "Abo.)  9.  'Trip  Ixeripov  -riv 
rwirporiji  wpis  Xaptoiiiwv,  belonged  according  to 
Callimachus  (ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  491 )  to  Deinarchus. 

Besides  the  ancient  and  modern  historians  of 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexnnder,  the  follovrini: 
works  will  be  found  useful  to  the  student  of  De- 
mosthenes :  Schott,  VUae  ParaUe/ae  AristoL  et 
Demostk.  Antwerp,  1603;  Becker,  Demoetkenes 
ale  Staattmanm  tmd  Rfdner,  Halle,  1816,  2  vet. 
8ro.;  Westermann,  (Jtmestivnr*  Jjemofthenime,  in 
four  parts,  Leipxig,  1830—1837,  GrtekieJUe  der 
Grieek.  Bendtsamkeit,  §§  56,  57,  and  Beilafe,  rn. 
p.  297,  Ac.;  Bohneke,  Studiem  au/dem  CJ*ct*  der 
Attixhen  Jiedner,  Berlin,  1843.  '  [L  S.] 

DEMO'STHENES^i^sViii).  I.  The  fa- 
ther of  the  orator.    See  above. 

2.  A  Bithynian,  wrote  a  history  of  his  native 
country,  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  quoted  by 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  (*.  rr.  Koe-ffi%  MavamAol; 
conip,  s.  rr.  Tdpat,  Taptris,  Ttvftveaiis,  *AAcfa»^ 
tptla*  'Aprdxr);  Etym.  Mag.  *.  r.  'Hpeu'a.)  He 
further  wrote  an  account  of  the  foundations  of 
towns  (rrto-m),  which  is  likewise  several  times 
quoted  by  Stephanus.  Euphorion  wrote  a  poem 
against  this  historian  under  the  title  of  Avuoa^t nrt, 
of  which  a  fragment  is  still  extant  (Bekker,  Amec- 
dot.  p.  1 388 ;  comp.  Meineke,  de  Empkorime^  p  3 1  ) 

3.  A  Thracian,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  wrote 
according  to  Suidas  (*.  r.)  a  work  on  the  dithmun- 
bic  poets  (srtpi  tiBvpapGmrotwv),  a  paraphrase  «f 
Homer's  Iliad  and  of  Hesiod's  Theogonv,  and  an 
epitome  of  the  work  of  Damage  tns  of  Heracleia. 
(Westermann,  QuaesL  Dem.  iv.  pp.  38,  88.) 

4.  Surnamcd  the  Little  (d  puKp6s\  a  Gre*Jt  rhe- 
torician, who  is  otherwise  unknown ;  but  sosne 
frapraents  of  his  speeches  are  extant  in  Bekkert 
Anecdota  (pp.  135,  140,  168,  170,  172).   [L.  S  ) 
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DEMOTIMUS. 

DEMOSTHENES  MASSALIOTES,  or 
MASSILIEKSIS  (4  Mtur<n*u*ntt),  a  native  of 
Marseille*,  and  the  author  of  several  medical 
formulae  preserved  by  (ialctv,  moat  have  lived  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  it 
quoted  by  Ascleptades  Pharmacion.  (Gal.  De  Com- 
jxml  Meduxim.  tec.  Gen.  v.  15.  toL  xiiL  p.  Hon".) 
By  some  person*  he  is  supposed  to  he  the  same  as 
IVmosthcnes  Phikuethea,  which  seems  to  be  quite 
possible.  He  is  aometimea  called  airoplv  Afassalittrs 
or  MassUimm.  (Gal.  I  c  p.  855 ;  Aetius,  iv.  2. 
58.  p.  726.)  See  CG.  Kuhn,  Addiiam.  ad  Elemck 
M 'editor.  VeUr.  a  J.  A.  Falricio.  <$r.,  rshiUium, 
where  he  has  collected  all  the  fragments  of  Demos- 
thenes that  remain.  [ W.  A.  G.] 

DEMCSTHENES  PHILALETHES  (A»- 
tuxre»'»Tjf  6  *iAaA^7ji),  n  physician,  who  was  one 
"f  the  pupil*  of  Alexander  Philalethes,  and  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  medicine  founded  by  Hero- 
philus.  (GaL  De  Differ.  Puis.  iv.  4.  vol.  viii.  p. 
727.)  He  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  aera,  and  waa  especmliy  celebrated 
for  his  skill  as  an  oculist.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Pulse,  which  it  quoted  by  Galen  (L  c),  and 
also  one  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye*,  which  appears  tn 
have  been  extant  in  the  middle  ages,  but  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  some  extracts  preserved 
by  Aetius,  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  other  later  wri- 
ters. [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMO'STRATUS  (AiwioVrporof).  1.  An 
Athenian  orator  and  demntrogue,  at  whose  propo- 
sition Alcibiadea,  Niciaa,  and  I.amachus  were  an- 

ntfiiinst  Sicily.  He  was  brought  on  the  stage  by 
Kapolis  in  his  comedy  entitled  Bovtyyift.  (Plut 
Ale  18,  Nic  12 ;  Ruhnken,  Hist.  OriL  Or.  Grxuc. 
p.  xlvi.) 

2.  The  son  of  Arktophon,  an  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  is  supposed  by  Ruhnken  (/.  c.) 
to  hare  been  the  grandson  of  the  orator.  (Xen. 
//«■«.  vi.  3.  §  2.) 

3.  A  person  in  whose  name  Eu polls  exhibited 
hit  comedy  Athikvitot.  (Ath.  v.  p.  216,  d.)  He 
i«  ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  on 
the  authority  of  Suidas  (*.  v.  x*W<  AiMiArrpcrrof 
t\r\noToc/\T+ ) :  but  here  we  ought  probably  to  read 
TiuAm-parot,  who  is  known  as  a  poet  of  the  new 
comedy.  [Tjmostr ati's.]  ( Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Grate  L  pp.  1 10,  500.) 

4.  A  Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  work  on  fish- 
ing (dMtvrixd)  in  twenty-six  books  one  on  aqua- 
tic divination  (wspl  T-jjj  IvUpeu  naurrucfjty,  and 
other  miscellaneous  works  connected  with  history. 
(Suid.  s.  r.  batArrparos;  Aelian,  A'.  A.  xiiL  21, 
xt.  4,  9,  19.)  He  is  probably  the  some  person 
from  whose  historv,  meaning  perhaps  a  natural 
history,  Pliny  quotes  (H.  N.  xxxvii.  6),  and  the 
name  also  as  Demostrat us  of  Apameia,  the  second 
book  of  whose  work  44  On  Rivers"  (rcpi  wrapt*  v) 
Plutarch  quotes.  (D$Fl*v.\$\  com  p.  Eudoc  p. 
1 28 ;  Phot.  BihL  Cod.  clxL ;  Vosaius,  de  Hist. 
Grate  pp.  427,  428,  ed.  Westermann.)  [P.S.] 

DEMOTELES  (AitporcAar),  one  of  the  twelve 
authors,  who  according  to  Pliny  (//".  AT.  zxxvi 
12)  had  written  on  the  pyramids,  but  is  other- 
wise unknown.  [L.  S.) 

DEM01TMUS  (AnpoViauts),  an  Athenian  and 
intimate  friend  of  Theophnutus,  with  whom  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Thco- 
phrastus  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him  a  house, 
sutd  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors ;  but  fur- 
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ther  particulars  are  not  known.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  53, 
55,  56.)  [L.  S.J 

DEMO'XENUS.  [Damoxknur.] 

DEM  US  (Ai?>ios).  If  the  reading  in  Athen- 
aeus  (xiv.  p.  660)  is  correct,  Demus  was  the  au- 
thor of  an  Atthis,  of  which  the  first  book  is  there 
quoted.  But  as  Demus  is  not  mentioned  any- 
where else,  Casuubou  proposed  to  change  the  name 
into  KAftrAtyios,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
written  an  Atthis.  If  the  name  Demus  is  wrong, 
it  would  be  safer  to  substitute  AifousK  than  KAt<- 
t6Swos,  as  Demon  wrote  an  Atthis,  which  con- 
sisted of  at  least  four  books.  [L.  S.] 

DENDRITES  (A«»©p*V»s),  the  god  of  the  tree, 
a  surname  of  Dionysus,  which  has  the  same  import 
as  Dasyllius,  the  giver  of  foliage.  (Plut  Sym;**. 
5;  Pans.  L  43.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DENDRI'TIS  (A«*pn-«X  the  goddess  of  the 
tree,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Helen  at  Rhodes,  and 
the  following  story  is  related  to  account  for  it. 
After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  Helen  was  driven 
from  her  home  by  two  natural  sons  of  her  husband. 
She  fled  to  Rhodes,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
her  friend  Polyxo,  the  widow  of  Tlepolemus.  But 
Polyxo  bore  Helen  a  grudge,  since  her  own 
husband  Tlepolemus  had  fallen  a  victim  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Accordingly,  once  while  Helen  was 
bathing,  Polyxo  sent  out  her  servants  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  Erinnyes,  with  the  command  to  hang 
Helen  on  a  tree.    For  this  reason  the  Rhndiamt 


afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  to  Helena  Dendritis. 
(Pans.  iii.  19.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DEKSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank 
of  the  time  of  Nero.  In  a.  n.  56,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  being  too  favourably  disposed  towards 
Hritannkus,  but  his  accusers  were  not  listened  to. 
(Tacit.  Asm.  xiii.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DENSUS,  SEMPRO'NIUS,  a  most  distin- 
guished and  noble-minded  man  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Gal  be.  He  was  centurion  of  a  praeto- 
rian cohort,  and  was  commissioned  by  Galba  to 
protect  his  adopted  son  Piso  Licinianus,  at  the 
time  when  the  insurrection  against  Galba  broke 
out,  Jk.n.  70.  When  the  rebels  approached  to  seek 
and  murder  Piso,  Den  sua  rushed  out  against  them 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  thus  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  persecutors  towards  himself,  so  that 
Piso  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  though  he  was 
afterwards  caught  and  put  to  death.  (Tacit.  Hist. 
i.  43.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  (lxiv.  6)  and 
Plutarch  {Galb.  26)  it  was  not  Piao,  but  Galba 
himself  who  was  thus  defended  and  protected  by 
Densua,  who  fell  during  the  alruggle.      [L.  S.] 

DENTATUS,  M.'  CURIUS  (some  writers  call 
him  M.  Curius  Dentatua),  the  moat  celebrated 
among  the  Curii,  ia  said  to  have  derived  his  cog- 
nomen Dentatus  from  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  born  with  teeth  in  his  mouth. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  15.)  Cicero  (pro  Mure*.  8) 
calls  him  a  homo  nouns,  and  it  appears  that  he  was 
of  Sabine  descent.  (Cic.  pro  Stdla,  7 ;  Schol. 
Bob.  p.  864  ed.  Orelli.)  The  first  office  which 
Curius  Dentatus  is  known  to  have  held  was  that 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  in  which  be  distinguished 
himaelf  by  hia  opposition  to  Appius  Claudiua  the 
Blind,  who  while  presiding  as  interrex  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  consuls,  refused,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  to  accept  any  votes  for  plebeian  candidates. 
Curius  Dentatus  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
make  a  decree  by  which  any  legal  election  was 
sanctioned  beforehand.    (Cic  Brut.  14  ;  Aurel. 
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Vict,  de  Fir.  IflutL  33.)  The  year  of  his  tribune- 
thip  it  uncertain.  According  to  an  inscription 
(Orclli,  InttripL  LaL  No.  539)  Appiua  the  Blind 
was  appointed  interrez  three  times,  and  from  Livy 
(x.  11)  we  know,  that  one  of  hia  inter-reigns 
belongs  to  lc  299,  but  in  that  year  Appiua  did 
not  hold  the  elections,  so  that  this  cannot  be  the 
year  of  the  tribaneship  of  Dentatus.  In  B.  c. 
290  he  was  consul  with  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  and 
both  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  gained  such 
decisive  victories  over  them,  that  the  war  which 
had  lasted  for  49  years,  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace  which  was  granted 
to  them.  The  consuls  then  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites.  After  the  end  of  this  campaign  Curius 
Dentatus  marched  against  the  Sabinea,  who  had 
revolted  from  Rome  and  had  probably  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  again 
so  successful,  that  in  one  campaign  the  whole 
country  of  the  Sabinea  was  reduced,  and  he  ce- 
lebrated his  second  triumph  in  his  first  consulship. 
The  Sabinea  then  received  the  Roman  cmtaa 
without  the  suffrage.  (VelL  Pat  i.  14),  but  a  por- 
tion of  their  territory  was  distributed  among  the 
plebeians.  (Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Rome,  hi.  p.  420.) 

In  B.  c.  283,  Dentatus  was  appointed  prae- 
tor in  the  place  of  L.  Caeciliua,  who  waa  slain 
in  an  engagement  against  the  Senones,  and  he 
forthwith  sent  ambassadors  to  the  enemy  to  nego- 
tiate the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners ;  but  his 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  Au- 
relius  Victor  mentions  an  ovatio  of  Curius  over  the 
Lucanians,  which  according  to  Niebuhr  (iii.  p. 
437)  belonged  either  to  &  c  285  or  the  year  pre- 
vious. In  b.  c  275  Curius  Dentatus  waa  consul 
a  second  time.  Pyrrhus  was  then  returning  from 
Sicily,  and  in  the  levy  which  Dentatus  made  to  com- 
plete the  army,  he  aet  an  example  of  the  strictest 
severity,  for  the  property  of  the  first  person  that 
refused  to  serve  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and  when 
the  man  remonstrated  he  himaelf  too  ia  said  to  have 
been  sold.  When  the  army  was  ready,  Dentatus 
marched  into  Samnium  and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near 
Berteventum  and  in  the  Aruainian  plain  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit  Italy. 
The  triumph  which  Dentatus  celebrated  in  that  year 
over  the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhua  was  one  of  the 
moat  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  witnessed : 
it  was  adorned  by  four  elephants,  the  first  that 
were  ever  seen  at  Rome.  Hia  disinterestedness 
and  frugality  on  that  occasion  were  truly  worthy 
of  a  great  Roman.  All  the  booty  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  campaign  against  Pyrrhus  was  given 
up  to  the  republic,  but  when  he  waa  nevertheless 
charged  with  having  appropriated  to  himself  a  por- 
tion of  it,  he  asserted  on  his  oath  that  he  had 
taken  nothing  except  a  wooden  vessel  which  he 
used  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing, B.  c,  274,  he  was  elected  consul  a  third 
time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Lucanians, 
Samnites,  and  Bruttiana,  who  still  continued  in 
arms  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus.  When  this  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  Curius  Dentatus  retired  to 
his  farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabinea,  where  he 
apent  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  devoted  him- 
aelf to  agricultural  pursuits,  though  still  ready  to 
serve  his  country  when  needed,  tor  in  B.  c.  272 
he  was  invested  with  the  censorship.  Once  the 
Samnites  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  pre- 
sents. The  ambassadors  found  him  on  his  farm, 
sitting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  turnips.    He  re- 
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jected  their  presents  with  the  words,  that  he  pre- 
ferred ruling  over  those  who  possessed  gold,  to 
possessing  it  himself.  He  was  celebrated  down  to 
the  latest  times  as  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
ancient  Roman  simplicity  and  frugality.  When 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Sabines  lands  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  he  refused  to  take 
m  than  any  other  soldier,  and  it  was  probably 
that  occasion  that  the  republic  rewarded  him 


on 

with  a  house  and  500  jugera  of  land.    He  is  said 
never  to  have  been  accompanied  by  more  than  two 
grooms,  when  he  went  out  aa  the  commander  of 
Roman  armies,  and  to  have  died  so  poor,  that  the 
republic  found  it  necessary  to  provide  a  dowry  for 
his  daughter.   But  such  reports,  especially  the 
latter,  are  exaggerations  or  misrepresentations,  for 
the  property  which  enabled  a  man  to  live  com- 
fortably in  the  time  of  Curius,  appeared  to  the 
Romans  of  a  later  age  hardly  sufficient  to  live 
nt  all;  and  if  the  state  gave  a  dowry  to  his 
daughter,  it  does  not  follow  that  be  was  too  poor 
to  provide  her  with  it,  for  the  republic  may  have 
given  it  to  her  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  u- 
tlier's  merits.     Dentatus  lived  in  intimate  friend- 
ship with  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  he  has 
acquired  no  less  fame  from  the  useful  works  be 
constructed  than  from  hia  victories  over  Pyrrhus 
and  the  Samnites,  and  from  his  habits  of  the  good 
old  times  of  Home.    In  B.  c.  272,  during  his  cen- 
sorship, he  built  an  aquaeduct  (Aniensia  Vetos), 
which  carried  the  water  from  the  river  Anio  into 
the  city.    The  expenses  were  covered  by  the  booty 
which  be '  had  made  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  duumvir  to  sa- 
perintend  the  building  of  the  aquaeduct,  but  five 
days  after  the  appointment  he  died,  and  waa  thus 
prevented  from  completing  hia  work.  (Frontin.  d< 
Atpuwdud.  i.  6 ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Fir.  Ill  33.)  He 
was  further  the  benefactor  of  the  town  of  Rente  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabinea,  for  he  dug  a  canal  (or 
canals)  from  lake  Velinus  through  the  rocks,  and 
thus  carried  its  water  to  a  spot  where  it  fall* 
from  a  height  of  140  feet  into  the  river  Nar 
(Nera).    This  fall  ia  the  still  celebrated  fall  of 
Terni,  or  the  cascade  delle  Marmore.    The  Rear 
tians  by  that  means  gained  a  considerable  district 
of  excellent  arable  land,  which  was  called  Rosen. 
(Cic  ad  AH.  iv.  15,  pro  Scaur.  2 ;  Serv.  ad  At*. 
vii.  712.)    A  controversy  has  recently  been  raised 
by  Zumpt  (Abkandl.  der  Beriin.  AknJrtnic  for 
1836,  p.  155,  &c)  respecting  the  M\  Curius,  who 
led  the  water  of  lake  Velinus  into  the  Nar.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  the  town  of  Reate  en- 
gaged in  s  law-suit  with  Interamna,  whose  terri- 
tory was  suffering  on  account  of  that  canal,  while 
the  territory  of  Reate  was  benefited  by  it. 
naturally  asks  "how  did  it  happen  that  Int 
did  not  bring  forward  its  complaints  till 
turies  and  a  half  after  the  construction  of  the 
canal?"  and  from  the  apparent  impossabilty  of 
finding  a  proper  answer,  he  ventures  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  canal  from  lake  Velinus  waa  a  pri- 
vate undertaking  of  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  that 
M\  Curius  who  was  quaestor  in  b.  c  60,  was  the 
author  of  the  undertaking.    But  our  ignorance  of 
any  quarrels  between  Interamna  and  Reate  before 
the  time  of  Cicero,  does  not  prove  that  there, 
were  no  auch  quarrels  previously,  though  a  lung 
period  might  elapse  before,  perhaps  owing  to  «o*bc 
unfavourable  season,  the  grievance  w<m  felt  by  In- 
teramna.   Thus  we  find  that  throughout  the  nud- 
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die  nges  and  even  down  to  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  inhabitant*  of  Reate  (Rieti)  and  Inte- 
ramna  (Terni)  had  from  time  to  time  very  serious 
disputes  about  the  canal.  (J.  H.  Westphal,  Die 
Row.  Csimpas/nr,  p. )  30.  Comn.  Liv.  EpiL  1 1 — 14 ; 
Polyb.  iL  19  ;  Oros.  iii.  23,  iv.  2 ;  Eutrnp.  ii.  5, 
14;  Floras,  L  18;  Val.  Max.  it.  3.  §  5,  vi  3.  §  4; 
Varro,  L.  L.  p.  280  ed.  Bip. ;  Plut.  Pyrrk.  20, 
Apryhih.  Tmprr.  1,  Cat  max.  2;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi. 
73,  xriii.  4  ;  Zonaras,  viii.  6 ;  Cic  Brut  14,  da 
Sextet  1 3, 16,  de  Re  PubL  iii.  28,  de  AmieiL  5,  1 1 ; 
Horat.  Can*.  L  12.  37,  &c ;  Juven.  zi.  78.  Ac  ; 
AppuL  Apolog.  p.  431,  ed.  Bosecha.)      [L.  S.] 

DENTER,  CAECI'LIUS,  1.  L.  Cabcilius 
Dcvtkr,  was  consal  in  B.  c  284,  and  praetor  the 
year  after.  In  this  capacity  he  fell  in  the  war 
aj^iinst  the  Senones  and  was  succeeded  by  M\ 
Curias  Dentatu*.  (Liv.  Epit.  12  ;  Oros,  iii.  22  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19  ;  Fast-Sicnl.)  Fischer  in  hu  Romisrh. 
Z>iiiafrln  makes  him  praetor  and  die  in  B.  c.  285, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  has  him  strain  as  con- 
sul. Drama nn  (GfescA.  Rom*,  ii.  p.  18)  denies  the 
identity  of  the  consul  and  the  praetor,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  customary  for  a  person  to 
hold  the  praetorship  the  year  after  his  consulship  ; 
but  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  do 
occur  (Lit.  x.  22,  xxii.  35),  and  Drumann's  ob- 
jection thus  foils  to  the  ground. 

2.  L.  Cabciliur  Dxvtxr,  was  praetor  in  b.  c. 
182.  and  obtained  Sicily  for  his  province,  (Lit. 
xxxix.  56,  xl.  J.) 

3.  M.  Cabciuus  Dkntkb,  one  of  the  amba*- 
Kadors  who  were  sent,  in  B.  c  173,  to  king  Perseus 
to  inspect  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Alex- 
andria to  renew  the  friendship  with  Ptolemy. 
(LiT.  xlii.  6.)  [L.  8.] 

DENTER,  LI'VIUS.  1.  C.  Lmw  Dbntbr, 
in  agister  equitum  to  the  dictator  C.  Claudius  Cras- 
ainus  Regillensis  in  B.  c.  348.  (Fast) 

2.  M.  Li vi us  Dbntbr,  was  consul,  in  B.  c  302, 
with  M.  Aemilius  Paullus.  In  that  year  the  war 
against  the  Aequians  was  renewed,  but  the  Roman 
consuls  were  repulsed.  In  B.  c.  299  he  was  among 
the  first  plebeians  that  were  admitted  to  the  office 
of  pontiff,  and  in  this  capacity  be  accompanied  P. 
Decius,  and  dictated  to  him  the  formula,  under 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  a  voluntary  death  for 
the  good  of  his  country.  P.  Decius  at  the  same 
time  requested  M.  Livius  Denter  to  act  as  praetor. 
(Liv.  x.  1,  9,  28,  29.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTO,  ASI'NIUS,  a  person  whom  Cicero 
(ad  Att  T.  20)  calls  ncbilu  tui  i/rwrw,  was  primus 
pilua  under  M.  Bibnlus,  in  B.  c.  51,  and  was 
killed  near  mount  Amanus.  [L.  S.] 

DEO  (Aipf ),  another  name  for  Demeter.  (Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Dem,  47  ;  Aristoph.  Plut  515  ;  Soph. 
Antin.  1121 ;  Orph.  Hymn.  38.  7;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ir.  988;  Caliim.  Hymn,  in  Or.  133;  SchoL  ad 
TkeoerU.  vii.  3.)  The  patronymic  form  of  it, 
Deiois,  DeoTne,  or  Deione,  is  therefore  given  to 
Demeter's  daughter,  Persephone.  (Or.  Met  ri. 
114;  Athrn.  x.  p.  449.)  [L.  S.] 

DEOMENEIA  (Ano/urrsja),  a  daughter  of  Ar- 
eas, a  bronze  statue  of  whom  was  erected  at 
Mantineix    (  Pans.  viii.  9.  §  5. )  [L.  8.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (AtpnvWlSas).  1.  A  Spar- 
tan, was  sent  to  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c  411  to  excite  the  cities  there  to  revolt  from 
Athens,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  over  Abydus 
and  Lampsacus,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  was 
almost  immediately  recovered  by  the  Athenians 


under  Strombichides.  (Thuc.  viii  61,  62.)  In 
a.  c  399  he  was  sent  to  supersede  Thibron  in  the 
command  of  the  army  which  was  employed  in  the 
protection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia. 
On  his  arrival,  he  took  advantage  of  the  jealousy 
between  Phamabazus  and  Tissaphernes  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  having  made  a  truce  with  the 
latter,  proceeded  against  the  midland  Aeolis,  the 
satrapy  of  Phamabazoa,  towards  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  personal  dislike,  as  having  been  once 
subjected  through  his  means  to  a  military  punish- 
ment when  he  was  harmost  at  Abydus  under 
Lysander.  In  Aeolis  he  gained  possession  of  nine 
cities  in  eight  days,  together  with  the  treasures  of 
Mania,  the  late  satrapess  of  the  province,  [Mania; 
MxintAS.]  As  he  did  not  wish  to  burden  his 
allies  by  wintering  in  their  country,  he  concluded 
a  truce  with  Pharnabaxus,  and  marched  into  Bi- 
thvnia,  where  he  maintained  his  army  by  plunder. 
In  the  spring  of  398  he  left  Bithynia,  and  was 
met  at  Lampsacus  by  Spartan  commissioners,  who 
announced  to  him  the  continuance  of  his  command 
for  another  year,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  home 
government  with  the  discipline  of  his  troops  as 
contrasted  with  their  condition  under  Thibron. 
Having  heard  from  these  commissioners  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  be  said  nothing  of  his  inten- 
tion, but  concluded  a  further  truce  with  Phama- 
bazus, and,  crossing  over  to  Europe,  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula.  Then  return- 
ing, he  besieged  Atarneus,  of  which  some  Chian 
exiles  had  taken  possession,  and  reduced  it  after 
an  obstinate  defence.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no 
hostilities  between  Tissnphernes  and  Dercyllidas, 
but  in  the  next  year,  b.  c.  397,  ambassadors  came 
to  Sparta  from  the  Ionians,  representing  that  by 
an  attack  on  Caria,  where  the  satrap's  own  pro- 
perty lay,  be  might  be  driven  into  acknowledging 
their  independence,  and  the  ephori  accordingly 
desired  Dercyllidas  to  invade  it.  Tissapheraea 
and  Pharnabaxus  now  united  their  forces,  but  no 
engagement  took  place,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
tered into,  Dercyllidas  demanding  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  satraps  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  A  truce 
was  then  made  till  the  Spartan  authorities  and 
the  Persian  king  should  decide  respectively  on  the 
requisitions.  In  a.  c.  396,  when  Agesilaus  crossed 
into  Asia,  Dercyllidas  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  commissioned  to  ratify  the  short  and  hollow 
armistice  with  Tissaphernes.  After  this,  he  ap- 
pears to  haTe  returned  home.  In  a  c  394  he 
was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth 
to  Agesilaus,  whom  he  met  at  Amphipolis,  and  at 
whose  request  he  proceeded  with  the  intelligence 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  which  had  furnished 
the  Spartans  with  troops.  This  service,  Xenophon 
says,  he  gladly  undertook,  for  he  liked  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home, — a  feeling  possibly  arising  from 
the  mortifications  to  which,  as  an  unmarried  man 
(so  Plutarch  tells  us),  he  was  subjected  at  Sparta. 
(See  Diet,  of  Ant  p.  597.)  He  is  said  to  have 
been  characterized  by  ronghness  and  cunning, — 
qualities  denoted  respectively  by  his  nicknames  of 
**ScythusM  and  "Sisyphus,*'  if  indeed  the  former 
of  these  be  not  a  corrupt  reading  in  Athenaeus  for 
the  second.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  $$  8—28,  ii.  1 
—20,  4.  $  6,  iv.  3.  1—8,  Anal.  v.  6.  §  24; 
Diod.  xiv.  38 ;  Plut  Lye.)  5-,  Athen.  xi.  p.  500,  c> 
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5.  A  Spartan,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Pyrrhus  when  he  invaded  Sparu  in  B.  c  272  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Cleonymus  on  the  throne. 
[Chxxidonis;  Clionymus.]  Phitarch  record* 
an  apophthegm  of  Dercyllidaa  on  thif  occasion 
with  respect  to  the  invader :  M  If  he  is  a  god,  we 
fear  him  not,  for  we  are  guilty  of  no  wrong ;  if  a 
roan,  we  are  a*  good  a*  he."  (Pint  Apophih.  Lac 
vol.  iL  p.  128,  ad.  Tanchn.;  Phit.  Psrri.  26,  where 
the  taring  is  ascribed  to  one  Mandricidas.)  [E.E.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (AspKuAAifef),  the  author 
of  a  Tolnminous  work  on  Plato's  philosophy,  and 
of  a  commentary  also  on  the  **  Timaeus,*'  neither 
of  which  has  come  down  to  us.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Grace  iii.  pp.  95,  152,  170,  ed.  Harles,  and  the 
authorities  tl  lere  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (Aspm/Xor, 
AipKvWos},  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  that  em- 
l»assy  of  ten,  in  which  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes 
were  included,  and  which  was  sent  to  Philip  to 
treat  on  the  subject  of  peace  in  ft.  c.  347.  lu  b.  c 
346,  the  same  ambassadors  appear  to  have  been 
again  deputed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  (See  the 
Argument  prefixed  to  Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  336  ; 
Aesch.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  41  ;  Thirwall  s  Greece, 
vol.  v.  p.  356  ;  comp.  the  decree  op.  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  235;  Classical  Mmmuwu  vol.  i.  p.  145.)  Der- 
cylus  was  also  one  of  the  envoys  in  the  third 
embassy  (M  rent  'Aji^ucTsWraj),  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  convey  to  Philip,  then  marching  upon 
Phocis,  the  complimentary  and  cordial  decree  of 
Philocrates,  and  to  attend,  the  Araphictyonic  coun- 
cil that  was  about  to  be  convened  on  the  affairs  of 
Phocis.  When,  however,  the  ambassadors  had 
reached  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  they  heard  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Phocian  towns  by  Philip,  and  of 
his  having  taken  part  entirely  with  the  Thebans, 
and  Dercylus  returned  to  Athens  with  the  alarm- 
ing news  ;  but  the  embassy  was  still  desired  to 
proceed.  (Aesch.  de  Fat*.  Leg.  pp.  40, 46,  c.  Cfet.  p. 
65 ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  237,  de  Fait.  Leg.  pp.  360, 
'M9.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  Dercylus  whom  Plutarch 
mentions  as  44  general  of  the  country  M  (tow  M  ttji 
\u'pai  cTTpcmryov,  in  ft.  c  318).  When  Nicanor, 
having  been  called  on  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
pirrison  from  Munychia,  consented  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  council  in  the  Peiraeeus,  Dercylus 
formed  a  design  to  seise  him,  but  he  became  aware 
i  f  it  in  time  to  escape.  Dercylus  is  also  said  to 
have  warned  Phocion  in  vain  of  Nicanor's  inten- 
tion of  making  himself  master  of  the  Peiraeeus. 
(Pint  Pkoc.  32;  Nep.  Pkoc  2;  Droyten,  Getck. 
der  Nackf.  Alex.  p.  223)  [E.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (AfprfAos, 
AtpxuAAot),  a  very  ancient  Greek  writer,  men- 
tioned several  times  in  connexion  with  Agias,  the 
hitter  being  a  different  person  probably  from  the 
author  of  the  NoVrot,  with  whom  Meineke  identi- 
fies him.  We  find  the  following  works  of  Der- 
cylus referred  to:  1.  'ApyoKuvL  2.  'iTaAiicd. 
'A.  AlroKutd.  4.  Krlatis.  5.  Soripurd,  appa- 
rently on  the  fables  relating  to  the  Satyrs.  6.  n«p) 
opiv.  7.  Uepl  \l8tev.  The  exact  period  at  which 
he  nourished  is  uncertain.  (Plut  Far.  A/in.  17, 38, 
dr  Fluv.  8,  10,  19,  22 ;  Athen.  iii.  p.  86,  f.;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  1 39,  ed.  Sylb.  ;  Schol.  ad  Eur. 
Trond.  14;  Meineke,  Hid.  Crit.  Com.  Grarc.  p. 
417.)  [K.E.J 

DE'RCYNUS  (AspjruroT),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  brother  of  Albion.  (Apoltod.  ii.  h.  $  10.) 
Pompouius  Mela  (ii.  5)  calls  him  Rergion.  [L.  S.j 


DEUCALION. 

DERDAS  (A*p8«),  a  Macedonian  chieftain, 
who  joined  with  Philip,  brother  of  Perdiccas  II_, 
in  rebellion  against  him.  Athens  entered  into 
alliance  with  tbero,  a  step,  it  would  seem,  of 
doubtful  policy,  leading  to  the  hostility  of  Perdkaus, 
and  the  revolt,  under  his  advice,  of  Putidaex,  and 
the  foundation  of  Olynthus.  The  Athenian  generals 
who  arrived  soon  after  those  events  acted  for  a 
while  against  Pcrdiccaa  with  them.  (Thuc  L  57 
— 59.)  Derdas  himself  probably  died  about  this 
time,  aa  we  hear  of  his  brothers  in  his  place 
(c  59),  one  of  whom  Pausanias  probablv  »*s- 
(c.  61.)  [A.  H.C] 

DERDAS  (AepSotX  a  prince  of  Elymia  or  Eli- 
meia,  and  probably  of  the  same  family  as  the  coo- 
sin  of  Perdiccas  II.  mentioned  above.  As  he  had 
reason,  from  the  example  of  Aroyntas  II.  [see 
p.  154,  b.},  to  fear  the  growing  power  of  Olynthus, 
he  sealously  and  effectually  aided  the  Spartans  in 
their  war  with  that  state,  from  b.  c.  382  to  379. 
(Xen.  Hell.  r.  2,  3 ;  Died.  xv.  19-23.)  We  k-am 
from  Theopompus  (op.  Athen.  x.  p.  436,  d.),  that 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Olynthians  but  it 
does  not  appear  on  what  occasion  ;  nor  is  it  certain 
whether  he  is  the  same  Derdas  to  whom  Aristotle 
alludes.  (PoliL  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Derdas  whose 
sister  Phi  la  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Philip,  was 
probably  a  different  person,  though  of  the  same 
family.  (Ath.  xin.  p.  557,  c)  [E.  E.) 

DERRH1AT1S  (AetfidTii),  a  surname  of  Ar- 
temis, which  she  derived  from  the  town  of  Der- 
rhion  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Arcadia.  (Pa us. 
iii.  20.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DESIDE'RIUS.  brother  of  Magnentiua,  by 
whom  he  was  created  Caesar  and  soon  after  put  t> 
death,  when  the  tyrant,  finding  that  his  position 
was  hopeless,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  massacred  all 
his  relations  and  friends,  and  then,  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  power  of  his  rival,  perished  by  bis  own 
hands.  According  to  Zonaras,  however,  Deaide- 
rius  was  not  actually  killed,  but  only  grievously 
wounded,  and  upon  his  recovery  surrendered  to 
Constantius.  No  genuine  medals  of  this  prince 
are  extant.  (Zonar.  xiii.  9 ;  Julian,  OraL  frag. ; 
Chron.  Alexand.  p.  680,  ed.  1615 ;  Eckbel,  voL 
viii.  p.  124.)  [W.R.] 

DESILAUS  (AcfftAaos),  a  statuary,  whose 
Doryphorus  and  wounded  Amazon  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  g  15).  There  is  no  re**>n 
to  believe,  with  Meyer  and  Miiller,  that  the  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Ctetilaus;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wounded  Amazon  in  the  Vatican,  which  they 
take  for  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Ctetilaua,  is  proba- 
bly copied  from  the  A  mason  of  Desilaus.  (Ross, 
K*ntiblaU%  for  1840,  No.  12.)  [Crksilas.]  [P.S.] 

DESPOENA  (AvVwnvu),  the  ruling  goddess  er 
the  mistress,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  divini- 
ties, such  as  Aphrodite  (ThcocriL  xfr.  100),  De- 
meter  (Aristoph.  Taesat.  286),  and  Persephone. 
(Paus.  viii.  37.  §  6;  comp.  Pkrskphonb.)  [L.S.] 

DEUCA'LION  (AewroAk**).  1.  A  son  of  Pro- 
metheus and  Clymene.  He  was  king  in  Pbthia, 
and  married  to  Pyrrba.  When  Zeus,  after  the 
treatment  he  had  received  from  Lycaon,  had  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  degenerate  race  of  men  who 
inhabited  the  earth,  Deucalion,  on  the  advice  of 
his  father,  built  a  ship,  and  carried  into  it  stores 
of  provisions;  and  when  Zeus  sent  a  flood  all  over 
Hellas,  which  destroyed  all  its  inhabitants,  Deuca- 
lion and  Pyrrha  alone  were  saved.  After  their 
ship  had  been  floating  about  for  nine  days,  it 
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ed,  according  to  the  common  tradition,  on  mount 
Parnassus ;  others  made  it  land  on  mount  Othrys 
in  Thessaly,  on  monnt  Athos,  or  even  on  Aetna  in 
Sicilv.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  OL  ix.  64  ;  Serv.  ad  Vtra. 
Eeiog.  vi.  41 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  153.)  These  differ- 
ences in  the  story  are  probably  nothing  bat  local 
traditions ;  in  the  same  manner  it  was  believed  in 
several  places  that  Deucalion  and  Pyhrra  were  not 
the  only  persons  that  were  saved.  Thus  Megarus, 
a  soo  of  Zeus,  escaped  by  following  the  screams  of 
cranes,  which  led  him  to  the  summit  of  monnt 
Gemnia  (Pans.  L  40.  §  1) ;  and  the  inhabitant*  of 
Delphi  were  said  to  have  been  saved  by  following 
the  bowling  of  wolves,  which  led  them  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus,  where  they  founded  Lycoreia. 
(  Pans.  x.  6.  §  2.)  When  the  waters  had  subsided, 
Deucalion  offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Phyxius, 
that  is,  the  helper  of  fugitives,  and  thereupon  the 
pod  sent  Hermes  to  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
prant  any  wish  which  Deucalion  might  entertain. 
Deucalion  prayed  that  Zeus  might  restore  mankind. 
According  to  the  more  common  tradition,  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha  went  to  the  sanctuary  of  Themis,  and 
prayed  for  the  same  thing.  The  goddess  bade 
them  cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of 
their  mother  behind  them  in  walking  from  the 
temple.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples  respecting 
the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  atrrced  in  in- 
terpreting the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean  the 
atones  of  the  earth;  and  they  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  and  from  those  of 
Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Parnassus,  and  built  his  first  abode  at  Opus  (Pind. 
OL  ix.  46),  or  at  Cynus  (Strnb.  ix.  p.  425 ;  Schol. 
ad  Find.  Of.  ix.  64),  where  in  later  times  the 
tomb  of  Pyrrha  was  shewn.  Concerning  the  whole 
•tory,  see  Apollod.  L  7.  §  2  ;  Ov.  Met.  L  260,  Ac 
There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Deucalion  had 
lived  at  Athens,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  there  was  regarded  as  his  work,  and  his 
tomb  also  was  shewn  there  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sanctuary.  (Paus.  i.  18.  §  8.)  Deucalion 
was  by  Pyrrha  the  father  of  Hellen,  Amphictyon, 
Protogeneia,  and  others.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  435) 
states,  that  near  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  there  were 
two  small  islands  of  the  name  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha. 

2.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Paciphae  or  Crete,  was 
an  Argonaut  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  was  the  father  of  Idomeneus  and  Molus. 
(Horn.  II  xiii.  451  ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2,  3.  §  1  ; 
Diod.  iv.  60;  Hygin.  Fab.  14, 173;  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
in.  121.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hyperasius  and  Hyps©,  and  brother 
of  Amphion.  (VaL  Flacc.  i.  366;  com  p.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  176.) 

4.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  daughter  of  Thespiu*. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  162.) 

5.  A  Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Horn. 
//.  xx.  477.)  [L.  S.J 

DEVERRA,  one  of  the  three  symbolic  beings — 
their  names  are  Pilumnus,  Intercidona,  and  De- 
fer™— whose  influence  was  sought  by  the  Romans, 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  protection  for  the  mo- 
ther against  the  vexations  of  Sylvanus.  The  night 
after  the  birth  of  a  child,  three  men  walked  around 
the  house :  the  first  struck  the  threshold  with  an 
nxe>,  the  second  knocked  upon  it  with  a  pestle, 
and  the  third  swept  it  with  a  broom.  These  sym- 
bolic actions  were  believed  to  prevent  Sylvanus 


from  entering  the  bouse,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
symbolic  representations  of  civilized  or  agricultural 
life,  since  without  an  axe  no  tree  can  be  felled,  a 
pestle  is  necessary  to  pound  the  grain,  and  corn  is 
swept  together  with  a  broom.  (August in,  de  Civ. 
Dei,  vi.  9;  Ilartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Romer,  tf. 
p.  175.)  [L.  S.] 

DEXA'MENUS  (At^c£u«wi),  a  centaur  who 
lived  in  fiura  in  Achaia,  which  town  derived  its 
name  from  his  large  stable  for  oxen.  (Schol.  ad 
GUtim.  Hymn,  m  Del.  102;  EtymoL  M.  *.  v.) 
According  to  others,  he  was  a  king  of  Olenus,  and 
the  father  of  DeYaneira,  whom  Heracles  seduced 
during  his  stay  with  Dexamenus,  who  had  hospi- 
tably received  him.  Heracles  on  parting  promised 
to  return  and  marry  her.  But  in  his  absence  the 
centaur  Eurytion  sued  for  Deianeira's  hand,  and 
her  father  out  of  fear  promised  her  to  him.  On 
the  wedding  day  Heracles  returned  and  slew  Eu- 
rytion. (Hygin.  Fab.  33.)  Dei'aneira  is  usually 
called  a  daughter  of  Oeneus,  but  Apollodorus  (ii.  5. 
$  5) calls  the  daughter  of  Dexamenus,  Mnesimache, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  33)  Hippolyte.  [L.  S.] 

DEXl'CRATES  (Aeiucpirns),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  drama  enti- 
tled 'T«V  iavriv  *\a*»n*vtH  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (iii.  p.  124,  b).  Strides  (#.  v.)  also  refers  to 
the  passage  in  Athenaeus.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Graec  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  571.)  [P.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (Answer),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
residing  at  Gela  when  Sicily  was  invaded  for 
the  second  time  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Han- 
nibal, the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  in  a  c.  406.  At 
the  request  of  the  Agrigentinea,  on  whom  the  storm 
first  fell,  he  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of  ruer- 
cenun  es  which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose  ; 
but  he  did  not  escape  the  charge  of  corruption  and 
treachery  which  proved  fatal  to  four  of  the  Agri- 
gen  tine  generals.  When  the  defence  of  Agrigen- 
tum  became  hopeless,  Dexippus  returned  to  Gela, 
the  protection  of  that  place  having  been  assigned 
him  by  the  Syracusans,  who  formed  the  main  stay 
of  the  Grecian  interest  in  the  island.  Not  long 
after,  be  was  dismissed  from  Sicily  by  Dionysius, 
whose  objects  in  Gela  he  had  refused  to  aid. 
(Diod.  xiii.  85,  87,  88,  93,  96.)  [E.  E.] 

DEXIPPUS  (Agnravs),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  respecting  whom  no  particulars  are  known. 
Suidas  (*.  v.  KwpvKaios)  mentions  one  of  his  plays 
entitled  entrant,  and  Eudocia  (p.  1 32)  has  pre- 
served the  titles  of  four  others,  viz.  ,A»r»irop»'o- 
6octk6s,  ♦lAdpyvpot,  'ItTToptoypdqros,  and  AiabiKa- 
£6)jl*vol  Meineke  in  his  Hut.  CriL  Com.  Graec 
has  overlooked  this  poet  [L.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (As^iwsroj),  a  commentator  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher  Inmblichus,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  still  possess  a  commentary  of  Dexippus  on  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which,  however,  is  printed  only  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. It  appeared  at  Paris,  1549,  8voM  under  the 
title  of  u  Quaes tionnm  in  Categories  libri  tres,  in- 
terprets J.  Hernardo  Keliciano,"and  again  at  Venice, 
1546,  fo„  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  /■  Frae- 
dkam.  The  Greek  title  in  the  Madrid  Codex  is, 
Ae^inrov  <piAoo"o<£oii  WXarrtevumu  rsV  us  t&s 
' AptororiKovs  Karrryopias  'kwopmv  rt  sol  Aeo-««r 
Kt(pd\ata  uf. 

In  this  work  the  author  explains  to  one  Seleucus 
the  Aristotelian  Categories,  and  endeavours  at  the 
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tame  time  to  refute  the  objections  of  Plotinus. 
(Plotin.  Knur- id.  vi.  1,  2,  8;  comp.  Simplk.  ad 
ArieLCateg.  fol.  l,a.;  Tictees,  Chiliad,  ix.  Hid. 
274.) 

Specimens  of  the  Greek  text  are  to  be  found  in 
Iriarte,  Cod.  BibL  Matrit.  Catalog,  pp.  135,  274, 
Ac,  and  from  these  we  learn  that  there  are  other 
dialogues  of  Dexippns  on  similar  subjects  still  ex- 
tent in  manuscript  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Or.  iii.  pp. 
254,  486,  t.  pp.  697,  740.)  [A.  S.) 

DEXIPPUS  (a«(imroi),  called  also  Diaxipptu, 
a  physician  of  Cos,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  celebrated  Hippocrates,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  c.  (Said.  ».  r.  A^nrros.)  Hecatomnus, 
prince  of  Caria  (n.c.  385-377),  sent  for  him  to 
cure  his  sons,  Mausolus  and  Pixodarus,  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  he  undertook  to  do  upon  con- 
dition that  Hecatomuus  should  cease  from  waging 
war  against  his  country.  (Suid.  Hid.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
titles  remain.  He  was  blamed  by  Erasistratus  for 
his  excessive  severity  in  restricting  the  quantity  of 
drink  allowed  to  his  patients.  (Galen,  De  Secta 
Opt.  c  14,  vol.  i.  p.  144  ;  Comment.  I.  in  Hippoer. 
"  IM  Rat.  Vict,  in  Morb.  And."  c.  24,  Commmt. 
lit.  c  38,  and  Comment.  IV.  c  5.  vol.  xv.  pp.  478, 
703,  744 ;  De  Venae  Seat.  adv.  Erasutr.  c  9,  vol. 
xi.  p.  1 82.)  He  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Sympos. 
via-  1)  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xvii.  11)  in  the  contro- 
versy that  was  maintained  among  some  of  the 
ancient  physicians  as  to  whether  the  drink  passed 
down  the  windpipe  or  the  gullet     fW,  A.  0.1 

DEXIPPUS,  PUBLIUS  HERE'NNIUS,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  son  of 
Ptolemaeus  and  born  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Her- 
raus.  (Bockh,  Corp.  IntcripL  L  n.  380,  p.  439, 
At.  )  He  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Tacitus,  Aure- 
lian,  and  Frobus,  till  about  a.  d.  280.  (Eunap.  Fir. 
Porpkyr.  p.  21.)  He  was  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  later  writers  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  learning ;  and  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
just  referred  to,  that  he  was  honoured  at  Athens 
with  the  highest  offices  that  existed  in  his  native 
city.  In  a.  d.  262,  when  the  Goths  penetrated 
into  Greece  and  ravaged  several  towns,  Dexippus 
proved  that  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  general  and 
a  man  of  business  than  as  a  scholar,  for,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  he  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  bold  and  courageous  Athenians,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  neighbouring  bills. 
Though  the  city  itself  was  taken  by  the  barljarians, 
and  Dexippus  with  his  band  was  cut  off  from  it 
he  made  an  unexpected  descent  upon  Peiraeeus 
and  took  vengeance  upon  the  enemy.  (Dexipp. 
E*c.  de  Bell.  Scytk,  p.  26,  &c. ;  TrebelL  PolL 
Oatlimm.  13.) 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Dexippus  wrote 
any  rhetorical  works  ;  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  an 
historical  author.  Photius  (BibL  Cod,  82)  has 
preserved  some  account  of  three  historical  works 
of  Dexippus.  1.  Td  firra  'Wt^aySpoy,  in  four 
books.  It  was  a  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  preceding  his- 
tory, from  the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander. 
(Comp.  Euseb.  Ckrxm.  1.)  2.  "ivrroftov  l<rropu<6r, 
or  as  Eunapius  (p.  58)  calls  it  XP0*'"")  laropla, 
was  a  chronological  history  from  the  mvthical  ages 
down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  a.  n. 
268.    It  consisted  probably  of  twelve  books,  the 
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twelfth  being  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(*.  r.  'EAoiyi'u ),  and  it  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history.  (Lamprid. 
AUjt.  Sev.  49;  Capitolin.  Afarimin,  Jmn.  6,  Tree 
Cord.  2,  9,  Matim.  et  Balbin.  1  ;  Treb.  Poll. 
GaUien.  15,  Trig.  Tyr.  32,  Claud.  12;  comp, 
Evagrius,  Hid.  Ecdee.  v.  24.)  3.  2*«*««f,  that 
is,  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Goths  or  Scythians, 
in  which  Dexippus  himself  had  fought.  It  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  Aurelian.  Photius  praises  the  style 
and  diction  of  Dexippus,  especially  in  the  third 
work,  and  looks  upon  him  as  a  second  Thncydides ; 
but  this  praise  is  highly  exaggerated,  and  the  frag- 
ments still  extant  shew,  that  his  style  has  all  the 
faults  of  the  late  Greek  rhetoricians.  The  frag- 
ments of  Dexippus,  which  have  been  considerably 
increased  in  modem  times  by  the  discoveries  of  A. 
Mai  (Collect.  Script.  Vet  ii.  p.  319,  &c),  have 
been  collected  by  I.  Bekker  and  Niebuhr  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Scripture*  Ilidoriae  Byzantinaf, 
Bonn,  1829,  8 vo.  IL.  S.) 

DEXTER,  A  FRAN  I  US.  was  consul  suffectua 
in  a.  d.  98,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Plin.  Epid. 
v.  14)  and  a  friend  of  Martial.  (Epigr.  vii.  27.) 
He  was  killed  during  his  consulship.     [L.  S.] 

DEXTER,  C.  DOMITIUS,  was  consul  in  a.0. 
1 96,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  praefect  of  the  city.  (Spartian.  .v  .-<-r. 
8;  Fasti.)  [L.  S.) 

DIA  (Afa),  a  daughter  of  Dei  one  us  and  the 
wife  of  Ixion.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Pytk.  ii.  39.)  Her 
father  is  also  called  Eioneus.  (Diod.  iv.  69;  SchoL 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  62.)  By  Ixion,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  Zeus  (Hygin.  Fab.  155),  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Peirithous,  who  received  bis 
name  from  the  circumstance,  that  Zeus  when  he 
attempted  to  seduce  her,  ran  around  her  (srqsa- 
9tttv)  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  101.)  There  are  two  other  mythical  personage* 
of  this  name.  ( Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  i.  144;  Taetx. 
ad  Lycopk.  480.)  Dia  it  also  used  as  a  surname 
of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  who  had  temples  under 
this  name  at  Phlius  and  Sicyon.  (Strab.  viiL  p. 
382;  Paus.  ii.  13.  §  3.)  [L.  S-] 

DIADEMA'TUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Useciiraa 
Metellus,  consul  in  b.  c.  1 17- 

DIADUMENIA'NUS  or  DIADUMEXUS, 
M.  OPE'LIUS,  the  son  of  M.  Opelius  M« 
and  Nonia  Celsa,  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
ber,  a.  n.  208.  When  his  father  was  elevated  to 
the  purple,  after  the  murder  of  Caracal  la  on  the 
8th  of  March,  a.  d.  217,  Diadumenianus 
the  titles  of  Caesar,  Princepe  JmrcntutU,  At 
and  eventually  of  lmperator  and 
Upon  the  victory  of  Ebgabalus,  he  was  sent  to  the 
charge  of  Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  but 
betrayed  and  put  to  death  about  the  same  1 
with  Macrinus. 

This  child  is  celebrated  on  account  of  his 
beauty  by  Lampridius,  who 
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he  shone  resplendent  like  a  hearenly  star,  and  was 
beloved  by  all  who  looked  upon  him  on  account  of 
hi>  surpassing  grace  and  comelineM.  From  hi* 
maternal  grandfather  he  inherited  the  name  of 
Diadumenus,  which  upon  his  quasi-adoption  into 
the  family  of  the  Antonines  was  changed  into 
Diadumenianus.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxviii.  4,  17,  19, 
34,  38-40;  Hemdian.  t.  9;  Lamprid.  Duvlunwn.  ; 
Capitolin.  Motrin.  10.)  [W.  R.] 

DIAETHUS  (Aki«ot).  the  author  of  commen- 
taries on  the  Homeric  poems,  which  seera  to  hare 
been  chiefly  of  an  historical  nature,  and  are  refer- 
red to  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (in. 
175).  [L.S.] 

DIAEUS  (A/oior),  a  man  of  Megalopolis,  suc- 
ceeded Menalcidas  of  Lacedaemon  as  general  of 
the  Achaean  league  in  u.  c,  150.  Menalcidas, 
having  been  assailed  by  Callicrates  with  n  capital 
charge,  saved  himself  through  the  favour  of  Diaeus, 
whom  he  bribed  with  three  talents  [Callichatks, 
No.  4,  p.  569,  b.] ;  and  the  latter,  being  much 
and  generally  condemned  for  this,  endeavoured  to 
divert  public  attention  from  his  own  conduct  to  a 
quarrel  with  l^acedaemon.    The  Lacedaemonians 
had  appealed  to  the  Roman  senate  about  the  pos- 
session of  some  disputed  land,  and  had  received  for 
answer  that  the  decision  of  all  causes  except  those 
of  life  and  death,  rested  with  the  great  council  of 
the  Achaeans.    This  answer  Diaeus  so  far  garbled 
as  to  omit  the  exception.    The  Ijacedacmonians 
accused  him  of  falsehood,  and  the  dispute  led  to 
war,  wherein  the  I,acedaemonians  found  themselves 
no  match  for  the  Achaeans,  and  resorted  accord- 
ingly to  negotiation.    Diaeus,  affirming  that  his 
hostility  was  not  directed  against  Sparta,  but 
against  her  disturbers,  procured  the  banishment  of 
24  of  her  principal  citizens.   These  men  fled  for 
refuge  and  protection  to  Rome,  and  thither  Diaeus 
went  to  oppose  them,  together  with  Callicrates, 
who  died  by  the  way.    The  cause  of  the  exiles 
was  supported  by  Menalcides,  who  assured  the 
Spartans,  on  his  return,  that  the  Romans  had  de- 
clared in  favour  of  their  independence,  while  an 
equally  positive  assurance  to  the  opposite  effect 
was  given  by  Diaeus  to  the  Achaeans, — the  truth 
being  that  the  senate  had  passed  no  final  decision 
at  all,  but  had  promised  to  send  commissioners  to 
settle  the  dispute.    War  was  renewed  between 
the  parties,  B.  c.  148,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Romans,  to  which,  however,  Diaeus,  who  was 
again  general  in  B.  C  147,  paid  more  obedience, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  towns 
round  Sparta  by  negotiation.    When  the  decree  of 
the  Itomans  arrived,  which  severed  Sparta  and 
several  other  states  from  the  Achaean  league, 
Diaeus  took  a  leading  part  in  keeping  up  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Achaeans,  and  in  urging  them  to 
the  acts  of  violence  which  caused  war  with  Rome. 
In  the  autumn  of  147  he  was  succeeded  by  Crito- 
but  the  death  of  the  latter  before  the  expira- 
of  his  year  of  office  once  more  placed  Diaeus 
at  the  post  of  danger,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Achaeans,  which  provided  in  such  cases  that  the 
predecessor  of  the  deceased  should  resume  his 
authority.   The  number  of  his  army  he  swelled 
with  emancipated  slaves,  and  enforced  strictly, 
though  not  impartially,  the  levy  of  the  citizens ; 
but  he  acted  unwisely  in  dividing  his  forces  by 
sending  a  portion  of  them  to  garrison  Mcgara 
and  to  check  there  the  advance  of  the  Romans. 
He  himself  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Co- 
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rinth,  and  Metellus,  the  Roman  general,  advan- 
cing thither,  sent  forward  ambassadors  to  offer 
terms,  but  Diaeus  threw  them  into  prison  (though 
he  afterwards  released  them  for  the  bribe  of  a 
talent),  and  caused  Soakrates,  the  lieutenant- 
general,  as  well  as  Phiiinus  of  Corinth,  to  he  put 
to  death  with  torture  for  having  joined  in  recom- 
mending negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Being  de- 
feated by  Mummius  before  the  walls  of  Corinth, 
in  a.  c  146,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend 
the  city,  but  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  be  slew 
his  wife  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  enemy's 
power,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  by 
poison,  thus  (says  Pausanias)  rivalling  Menalcidas 
in  the  cowardice  of  his  death,  as  he  had  rivalled 
him  through  his  life  in  avarice.  [Mknalcidas.] 
(Polyb.  xxxriii.  2,  xL  2, 4, 5,  9;  Pans.  vii.  12,&c; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  sub  annis  149,  147,  146.)  [R.  E.] 
DI  A'GORAS  (AtBTOpas ),  the  son  of  Telecleides 
or  Teleclytus,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Melo» 
(Milo),  one  of  the  Cyclades.  *He  was  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  who  throughout  antiquity  was  re- 
garded as  an  atheist  (&6tos).  With  the  exception 
of  this  one  point,  we  possess  only  very  scanty  in- 
formation concerning  his  life  and  literary  activity. 
All  that  is  known  is  carefully  collected  by  M.  H. 
E.  Meier  (in  Ersch.  u.  Gruber's  Allgtm.  Emyciop. 
xxiv.  pp.  439 — 448). 

The  age  of  this  remarkable  man  can  be  deter- 
mined only  in  a  general  way  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
called  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of  Abdera,  who 
taught  about  B.  c.  436.  But  the  circumstance 
that,  besides  Bacchylides  (about  B.  c.  435),  Pindar 
also  is  called  his  contemporary,  is  a  manifest 
anachronism,  as  has  been  already  observed  by 
Brandia.  (Gack.  d.  Griech.  Rom.  PhUot.  L  p.  341.) 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree  that  Meloe 
was  his  native  place,  and  Tatian,  a  late  Christian 
writer,  who  calls  him  an  Athenian,  does  so  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  but  because  Athens  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  activity  of  Diagoras.  (Tatian, 
Orat  adv.  Graec.  p.  164,  a.)  Lobeck  (Agiaoph. 
p.  370)  is  the  only  one  among  modern  critics  who 
maintains  that  the  native  country  of  Diagoras  is 
uncertain.  According  U>  n  tradition  in  Hesychius 
Milesiusand  Suidas,  Democritus  the  phUosopher 
ransomed  him  for  a  very  large  sum  from  the 
captivity  into  which  he  had  fallen  in  the  cruel 
subjugation  of  Melos  under  Alcibiades  (a  c.  41 1 ), 
and  this  account  at  all  events  serves  to  attest 
the  close  personal  relation  of  these  two  kindred- 
although  the  details  respecting  the 


ransom,  for  instance,  may  be  incorrect.  The 
same  authorities  further  state,  that  in  his  youth 
Diagoras  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  lyric 
poet,  and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  bis  being 
mentioned  together  with  the  lyric  poets  Simonides, 
Pindar,  and  Bacchylides.  Thus  be  is  said  to  liave 
composed  ?<r surra,  stiAn,  watdVvt,  tymisua,  and 
dithyrambs.  Among  his  encomia  is  mentioned  in 
particular  an  eulogy  on  Ariantbes  of  Argos,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown,*  another  on  Nicodorus,  a 
statesman  of  Mantineia,  and  a  third  upon  the 
Mantineians.  Diagoras  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
intimate  friendship  with  Nicodorus,  who  was  cele- 

*  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  Mantineia 
by  the  avvoiKian6\  took  place  with  the  assistance 
of  Argos  (Wachsmuth,  Htllm.  AUerth.  i.  2,  p.  89, 
i.  1,  p.  180),  and  Ariantbes  of  Argos  was  probably 
a  person  of  some  political  ' 
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b rated  al  a  statesman  and  lawgiver  in  his  native 
place,  and  lived,  according  to  Perizonius  (ad  Aclian. 
V.  If.  ii.  23),  at  the  tine  of  Artaxerxes  Mncmon. 
The  foolish  Aelian,  who  has  preserved  this  state- 
ment, declines  any  farther  discussion  of  this  rela- 
tion, although  he  knew  more  about  it,  under  the 
pretext  that  be  thought  it  objectionable  to  say  any- 
thing in  praise  of  a  man  who  was  so  hostile  to  the 
gods  (dcoir  «x*P°»  Aiaytpn*).  But  still  he  in- 
forms us,  that  Diagoras  assisted  Nicodorus  in  his 
legislation,  which  he  himself  praises  as  very  wise 
and  good.  Wachsmuth  (HeUen.  Alterih.  i.  2,  p.  90) 
places  this  political  activity  of  the  two  friends 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

We  find  Diagoras  at  Athens  as  early  as  a  c 
424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  Oouds  (H30),  which 
were  performed  in  that  year,  alludes  to  him  as  a 
well  known  character ;  and  when  Socrates,  as 
though  it  were  a  mistake,  is  there  called  a  Melian, 
the  poet  does  so  in  order  to  remind  his  hearers  at 
once  of  Diagoras  and" of  his  attacks  upon  the  popu- 
lar religion.  In  like  manner  Hippon  is  called  a 
Melian,  merely  because  he  was  a  follower  of  Dia- 
goras. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Diagoras 
was  acquainted  with  Socrates,  a  connexion  which 
is  described  in  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  as  if  he 
bad  been  a  teacher  of  Socrates.  Fifteen  years 
later,  b.  c  41 1,  he  was  involved,  as  Diodorus  (xiiL 
6)  informs  us,  by  the  democratical  party  in  a  law- 
suit about  impiety  (fcotfoAqs  Tvx«h»  *V  ier*€*ia)% 
and  he  thought  it  advisable  to  escape  its  result  by 
flight.  Religion  seems  to  have  been  only  the  pre- 
text for  that  accusation,  for  the  mere  fact  of  his 
being  n  Melian  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
with  the  people  of  Athens.  In  n.  c.  416,  Melos 
had  been  conquered  and  cruelly  treated  by  the 
Athenians,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Dia- 
goras, indignant  at  such  treatment,  may  have 
taken  part  in  the  party-strife  at  Athens,  and  thus 
have  drawn  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  the  de- 
mocratical  party,  for  the  opinion  that  heterodoxy 
was  persecuted  at  Athens,  and  that  the  priests  in 
particular  busied  themselves  about  such  matters,  is 
devoid  of  all  foundation.  (Bernbardy,  CescA.  d. 
6'riflcA.  Lit.  I  p.  322.)  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  ami  na- 
tion of  Diagoras  was  altogether  and  essentially  of 
•  political  nature. 

All  that  we  know  of  his  writings,  and  especially 
of  his  poems,  shews  no  trace  of  irreligion,  but  on  the 
contrary  contains  evidence  of  the  most  profound 
religious  feeling.  (Philodemus  in  the  Herrtdanens. 
ed.  Drummond  and  Walpole,  p.  164.)  Moreover, 
we  do  not  find  that  oat  of  Athens  the  charge  of 
cLri€tta  was  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  AH  that  we  know  for  certain  on  the 
point  is,  that  Diagoras  was  one  of  those  philoso- 
phers who,  like  Socrates,  certainly  gave  offence  by 
their  views  concerning  the  worship  of  the  national 
gods;  but  we  know  what  liberties  the  Attic 
comedy  could  take  in  this  respect  with  impunity. 
There  is  also  an  anecdote  that  Diagoras,  for  want 
of  other  fire-wood,  once  threw  a  wooden  statue  of 
Heracles  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  cook  a  dish  of 
lentils,  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  certainly 
shews  his  liberal  views  respecting  polytheism  and 
the  rude  worship  of  images.  (Meier,  Up.  445.) 
In  like  manner  he  may  hare  ridiculed  the  common 
notions  of  the  people  respecting  the  actions  of  the 
gods,  and  their  direct  and  personal  interference 
with  human  affairs.    This,  too,  is  alluded  to  in 
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several  very  character! jtic  .mecdntes.  Far  enusnlr, 
on  bis  flight  from  Athens  by  sra  to  Pa) lew  Ik  %u 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  on  hearo?  his  fcfcv- 
passengers  say,  that  this  stnrm  was  vnt  tben 
the  gtnls  as  a  punishment,  because  they  had  n 
atheist  on  board,  Diagoras  shewed  them  cirr 
vessels  at  some  distance  which  were 
with  the  same  storm  without  havinjt  a  Disrora*  to 
board.  (Cic  de  NaL  Dear.  iii.  37.)  This  ad 
similar  anecdotes  (Diog.  Laert.  vi,  59)  sersntf<y 
<lr-vr:lie    the    rM.ainn    in  our  phllo*opb*T 


stood  to  the  popular  religion.  That ! 
his  own  position  with  great  nrmriew.  and  p*rbi* 
with  more  freedom,  wit,  and  bolin^  than  to 
advisable,  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  fact,  thtt  ir 
in  particular  obtained  the  epithet  of  Ww  m  an- 
tiquity. Many  modern  writers  maintain  thst  tka 
epithet  ought  not  to  be  given  to  bin,  beacv  st 
merely  denied  the  direct  interference  of  God  mis 
the  world ;  but  though  atheists,  in  the 
sense  of  the  word,  have  never  existed,  mi  in  thai 
sense  Diagoras  was  certainly  not  an  auWt,  trt 
as  he  did  not  believe  in  the  personal  ei\txeutt  «f 
the  Athenian  gods  and  their  human  mode  of  arhcft, 
the  Athenians  could  hardly  have  rejrarded  h:n  u 
other  than  an  atheist.  In  the  eulogy  on  hiirneai 
Nicodorus  he  sang 

Hard  hakpava  «oJ  rbxwr  rd  vsWa  fc-fcw 

itcrtXtirat. 

But  to  return  to  the  accusation  of  I>ursu  » 
consequence  of  which  be  was  obliged  to  quit  Ataeji. 
That  time  was  one  in  which  scepticism  «~ai  Incli- 
ning to  undermine  the  foundation*  of  the  seo:t 
popular  belief.  The  trial  of  those  who  bad  Irirn 
down  the  statues  of  Hermes,  the  prvfisratiao  d 
the  mysteries,  and  the  accusation  of  Aldbuo* 
are  symptoms  which  shew  that  the  unhclirf,  6SB* 
ished  by  the  speculations  of  philosopher*  ana  l.r 
the  artifices  of  the  sophists  1*?m«  w 
dangerous  to  the  conservative  party  it  Athena 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Diagoras  paid  no  rrsxrd 
the  established  religion  of  the  people,  and  a< 
occasionally  have  ridiculed  it;  but  he  slto vrntsml 
on  direct  attacks  upon  public  i»«>titntj<irj*  of  the 
Athenian  worship,  such  aa  the  Beusinian  ay*** 
lies,  which  be  endeavoured  to  lower  in  ptihL;  esti- 
mation, and  he  is  aaid  to  have  prevented  car* 
persons  from  becoming  initiated  in  them.  The* 
at  least  are  the  points  of  which  the  axicier-i*  *\  s* 
him  (Crntenis,  ap.  Sckoi.  ArittfijJi.  I.e.;  Tanh*-*. 
op.  Said. ;  Lysine,  e,  Andocid.  p.  214:  Josrpa.  t. 
Apian,  ii,  37;  Tatian,  adv.  (Vroec.  p.  164,  •A1*1' 
this  statement  is  also  supported  by  the  t:mm- 
stance,  that  MeJan thins,  in  bis  work  on  tkt  *p> 
teries  mentions  the  decree  pasted  against  Lratfersv 
But,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  scctmue  r- 
formation,  we  can  dis 


all  these  religious  disputes.  Diagoras  wit  a  xV 
lion,  and  consequently  belonged  to  the  tK-rv  *T 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Doric  Mantineia,  whxh  ™» 
hated  by  Athens,  and  had  only  recently  rjvtatf 
its  alliance  with  Athens  ;  the  Dorian*  ani  l<*-1' 
were  opposed  to  each  other  in  vari<«*  p  ^  d 
their  worship,  and  this  spark  of  hostility  wa» 1 :" 
died  into  a  glowing  hatred  by  the  Pekpotw** 
war.  Diagoras  fled  from  Athens  in  tins*  ts  e*a» 
the  consequences  of  the  attacks  which  his  < 
had  made  upon  him.  He  was  then-tare 
by  SttlHnuii,  that  is,  he  was  condemned,  t»J  » 
psephisiua  was  engraved  on  a  column,  pp-Aissi  • 
prixc  for  his  head,  and  one  talent  u  u*  p** 
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who  should  bring  his  dead  body  to  Athens,  and 
two  talents  to  him  who  should  deliver  him  up  alire 
to  the  Athenians.  (SchoL  ad  Aristoph,  Ac  1013, 
1073 ;  Diod.  xiiL  6.)  Melanthius  in  his  work  on 
the  mysteries,  had  preserved  a  copy  of  this  pse- 
That  the  enemies  of  the  philosopher 
on  that  occasion  with  great  injostice  und 
animosity  towards  him,  we  may  infer  from  the 
manner  in  which  Aristophanes,  in  bis  Birds, 
which  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  that  year, 
speaks  of  the  matter;  for  he  describes  that  de- 
cree as  having-  been  framed  in  the  republic  of 
the  birds,  and  ridicules  it  by  the  ludicrous  addition 
that  a  prise  was  offered  to  any  one  who  should 
kill  a  dead  tyrant.  Meier,  with  full  justice,  infers 
from  this  passage  of  Aristophanes,  that  the  poet 
did  not  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  people, 
who  were  instigated  by  their  leaders,  had  become 
frightened  about  the  preservation  of  the  constitution, 
and  were  thus  misled  to  various  acts  of  violence.  The 
mere  fact  that  Aristophanes  could  venture  upon  such 
an  insinuation  shews  that  Diagoras  was  by  no  means 
in  the  same  bad  odour  with  all  the  Athenians. 

From  Athens  Diagoras  first  went  to  Pallene "  in 
Achaia,  which  town  was  on  the  side  of  I<acedae~ 
raon  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  before  any  other  of  the  Achaean  towns.  (Thu- 
cyd.  ii.  9.)  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians 
demanded  his  surrender,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  refusal,  they  included  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
lene in  the  same  decree  which  had  been  passed 
This  is  a  symptom  of  that  fearful 
blindness  with  which  the  Athenian 
people,  misguided  as  it  was  by  demagogues,  tore 
lUelf  to  pieces  in  those  unfortunate  trials  about 
those  who  had  upset  the  Hermae.  (Wachsmuth, 
I'C  i.  2,  p.  192;  Droysen,  in  his  Introdact.  to  the 
Birds  of  Aristoph.  p.  240,  Ac)  For  all  that  we 
know  of  Diagoras,  his  expressions  and  opinions 
hit  accusation  and  its  alleged  cause,  lends  us  to  see 
in  him  one  of  the  numberless  persons  who  were 
suspected,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  the  trial  by  flight.  From 

Among  the  works  of  Diagoras  we  have  mention 
of  a  work  entitled  Qpvym  Aoy©t,t  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  theoretically  explained  his  atheism, 
and  to  have  endeavoured  to  establish  it  by  argu- 
ments. This  title  of  the  work,  which  occurs  also 
as  a  title  among  the  works  of  Dcmocritus  and 
other  Greek  philosophers  (Diog.  Lae'rU  ix.  49, 
mentions  the  Koyoi  *pvyios  of  Democritus  and 
concerning  other  works  of  the  same  title,  see  Lo- 
beck,  Aolaopk.  p.  36'9.  &c),  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  Diagoras  treated  in  that  work  of  the  Phrygian 
divinities,  who  were  received  in  Greece,  and  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  myth  uses  which  referred 
to  them ;  it  is  probable  also  that  he  drew  the  dif- 
ferent mysteries  within  the  circle  of  his  investiga- 
tions, and  it  may  be  that  his  accusers  at  Athens 
referred  to  this  work.  The  relation  of  Diagoras  to 
the  popular  religion  and  theology  of  his  age 


*  This  statement  is  founded  upon  a  conjecture 
of  Meier,  who  proposes  to  read  in  the  scholion  on 
Aristoph.  Av.  L  c  ml  rods  MH'  ••cSiWrrat  IleA- 
Aw*«ij. 

t  Soidas  calls  it  tow j  d-r<nrvpyl{orrai  kSyotn, 
•n  explanation  of  which  has  been  attempted  by 
Meier,  p.  445. 
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not  be  explained  without  going  back  to  the  opi- 
nions of  his  teacher,  Democritus  and  the  intellec- 
tual movement  of  the  time.  The  atomistic  philo- 
sophy had  substituted  for  a  world-governing  deity 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  the  sources  of  all 
things.  Democritus  explained  the  wide-spread 
belief  in  gods  as  the  result  of  fear  of  unusual  and 
unaccountable  phaenomcna  in  nature  ;  and,  start- 
ing from  this  principle,  Diagoras,  at  a  time  when 
the  ancient  popular  belief  had  already  been  shaken, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  came  forward 
with  the  decidedly  sophistical  doctrine,  that  there 
were  no  gods  at  alL  His  attacks  seem  to  have 
been  mainly  directed  against  the  dogmas  of  Greek 
theology  and  mythology,  as  well  as  against  the 
established  forms  of  worship.  The  expression  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ram.  3*23),  that 
Diagoras,  like  Socrates,  introduced  new  divinities 
must  probably  be  referred  to  the  met,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  sophists  which  is  carica- 
tured by  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds  he  substi- 
tuted the  active  powers  of  nature  for  the  activity 
of  the  gods ;  and  some  isolated  statements  that 
have  came  down  to  us  render  it  probable  that  he 
did  this  in  a  witty  manner,  somewhat  bordering 
upon  frivolity;  but  there  is  no  passage  to  shew 
that  his  disbelief  in  the  popular  gods  and  his  ridi- 
cule of  the  established,  rude,  and  materialistic  be- 
lief of  the  people,  produced  anything  like  an  im- 
moral conduct  in  the  life  and  actions  of  the  man. 
On  the  contrary,  all  accounts  attest  that  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  life  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
that  he  was  a  moral  and  very  estimable  man,  and 
that  he  was  in  earnest  when  in  the  eulogy  on 
Arianthes  of  Argos  he  said  :  -&iot,  dsdt  wpd  wei- 
rds Iftyov  vwpq.  <ppii?  twipraravt  We  do  not 
feel  inclined,  with  Meier,  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  he  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  philo- 
sopher, but  also  as  an  orator,  and  that  he  possessed 
many  friends  and  great  influence ;  for  though  we 
find  it  in  an  author  of  only  secondary  weight 
(Dion  Chrysost.  Horn.  IV  in  prim.  EpisL  ad  Co- 
rintL  Op.  v.  p.  30,  ed.  Montf.),  yet  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  the  fate  which  Diagoras  experienced 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  not  an  unimpor- 
tant man  at  Athens.  (Fabric  IiiU.  Grace,  ii.  p. 
634,  Ac ;  Brucker,  Hut.  Crit.  PhUos.  L  p.  1203; 
Thienetnann,  in  Fttlleborn's  Btilrd<m  xur  Gesck. 
der  Pkilos.  xL  p.  13.  &c. ;  D.  L.  Mounier,  Iksjm- 
taHo  de  Duuiora  A/eKb,  Roterod.  1838.)    [A.  8.J 

DIA'GORAS  (AioTopas),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  authors  from 
whom  the  materials  for  his  Natural  History  were 
derived.  (Index  to  books  xii.  xiiL  xx.  xxi.  xxxv., 
and  H.  N.  xx.  76.)  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  third  century  B.  a,  as  he  is  mentioned 
by  Erasistratus  (apud  Dioscor.  De  Mat.  Med.  iv. 
65,  p.  557),  and  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of 
Cyprus  quoted  by  Erotianus.  (Gloss.  Hippocr.  p. 
306.)  One  of  bis  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Aetius  ftetrab.  ii.  serm.  3,  c  108,  p.  353),  and 
he  may  perhaps  be  the  physician  mentioned  by  an 
anonymous  Arabic  writer  in  Casiri.  (Biblioth,  Ara- 
bico-Hiip.  Esc  vol.  i.  p.  237.)  Some  persons  have 
identified  him  with  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the 
slave  of  Democritus;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  the  same  person,  nor  is  the  philosopher 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  anywhere  said  to 
have  been  a  physician.  [\V.  A.G.] 

DIA'GORAS  (Auryepaf \  the  son  of  Damagetus 
of  the  family  of  the  Eratidac  at  lalysus  in  Rhodes 
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was  very  celebrated  for  his  own  victories  an  J 
those  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  in  the  Grecian 
games.  He  was  descended  from  Damagetns,  king 
of  Ialysus,  and,  on  the  mother's  side,  from  the 
Messenian  hero,  Aristomenes.  [Damaubtus.] 
The  family  of  the  Eratidae  ceased  to  reign  in 
Rhodes  after  b.  c.  660,  but  they  still  retained  great 
influence.  Diagoras  was  victor  in  boxing  twice  in 
the  Olympian  games,  four  times  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  once  at  least  in  the 
Pythian.  He  had  therefore  the  high  honour  of 
being  a  irsptoBorijrns,  that  is,  one  who  had  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  great  festivals.  He  also  ob- 
tained many  victories  in  games  of  lesa  importance, 
as  at  Athens,  Aegina.  Megara,  Pellene,  and  Rhode*. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Diagoras  which  display  s 
most  strikingly  the  spirit  with  which  the  games 
were  regarded.  When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied 
his  sons,  Acusilaiis  and  Damagetus,  to  Olympia. 
The  young  men,  having  both  been  victorious,  car- 
ried their  father  through  the  assembly,  while  the 
spectators  showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  con- 
gratulated him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of 
humnn  happiness.  The  fame  of  Diagoras  and  his 
descendants  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode 
((M.  vii.)  which  was  inscribed  in  golden  letter*  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Cnidus  in 
Rhodes.  Their  statues  were  set  up  at  Olympia  in 
a  place  by  themselves.  That  of  Diagoras  was 
made  by  the  Megarian  statuary,  Calliclsh.  The 
time  at  which  Diagoras  lived  is  determined  by  his 
Olympic  victory,  in  the  79th  Olympiad,  (b.c.464.) 
Pindar's  ode  concludes  with  forebodings  of  misfor- 
tune to  the  family  of  the  Eratidae,  which  were 
real i red  after  the  death  of  Diagoras  through  the 
growing  influence  of  Athens.  [Doribuk]  (Find. 
Ol.  vii.  and  Sthol.;  Paus.  vi.  7.  §  1  ;  Cic  Tutc  L 
46  ;  Miiller,  Dorian^  iii.  9.  §  3 ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
pp.  254,  255 ;  Krausc,  0/yiwn.  p.  269,  f/yms.  u. 
Agon.  i.  p.  259,  ii.  p.  743.)  [P.  S.] 

DIA'NA,  an  original  Italian  divinity,  whom 
the  Romans  completely  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis.  The  earliest  trace  of  her  worship  occurs 
in  tlie  story  about  Servius  Tullius,  who  is  said  to  have 
dedicated  to  her  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  on  the 
ides  of  Sextilis.  (Augustus.)  It  is  added  that,  us 
Diana  was  the  protectress  of  the  slaves,  the  day 
on  which  that  temple  had  been  dedicated  was 
afterwards  celebrated  every  year  by  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  and  was  called  the  day  of  the  slaves  {diet 
xrvorum  ;  Fest  i.  r.  tervorvm  diet ;  Plut.  Quaesf. 
Horn.  100;  Martial,  xii.  67.)  Besides  that  day  of 
the  slaves,  we  hear  of  no  festival  of  Diana  in  early 
times,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  either  she  was  a  divinity  of  inferior  rank,  or 
that  her  worship  had  been  introduced  at  Rome 
without  being  sanctioned  or  recognised  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  is,  by  the  ruling  patricians.  The  for- 
mer cannot  have  been  the  case,  as  the  goddess  was 
worshipped  by  the  plebeians  and  the  Latins  as 
their  patron  divinity ;  for  a  tradition  related  that 
the  plebeians  had  emigrated  twice  to  the  Aventine, 
where  stood  the  temple  of  Diana  (Liv.  ii.  32,  iii. 
51,  54;  Sallust,  Jug.  31)  ;  and  the  temple  which 
Servius  Tullius  built  on  the  Aventine  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  subjects,  who  assembled 
and  sacrificed  there  every  year.  (Dionys.  iv.  26  ; 
com  p.  Liv.  i.  45 ;  Plut.  QuaetL  Horn.  4.)  The 
Sabines  and  Latins,  who  formed  the  main  stock  of 
the  plebeians,  were  thus  in  all  probability  the  ori- 
ginal worshippers  of  Diana  at  Rome.   Now  as  we 
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know  that  the  Aventine  was  first  occupied  by  the 
conquered  Sabines  who  were  transplanted  to  K  .c« 
(Serv.  ad  At*,  vii.  657 ;  Dionys.  iii.  43),  and  as  it  is 
stated  that  shortly  before  the  decern  viral  legikati  >a 
the  Aventine  was  assigned  to  the  plebeians,  vi 
that  the  law  ordaining  this  assignment  wa»  t>pt 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Dionys.  x.  32 ;  Liv.  iu 
54),  it  seems  clear  that  Dianas  worship  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  the  Sabines  and  Latins  onux  j 
becoming  plebeians,  and  that  she  was  worshipped 
by  them  in  particular  without  the  state  taking  say 
notice  of  her,  or  ordaining  any  festival  in  bor.ovr 
of  her.    Varro  (de  L,  L.  v.  74 )  moreover  cxprnsir 
attests,  that  the  worship  and  name  of  Ihaii  aid 
come  from  the  Sabines.    Now,  aa  the  re  .  eien  rf 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  did  not  differ  ia  acv  es- 
sential point  from  that  of  the  Romans,  we  uay 
ask  what  Roman  divinity  corresponded  to  the 
Sabine  or  Latin  Diana?    Diana  loved  to  dwell  is 
groves  and  in  the  neigh txmrhond  of  wells ;  she  in- 
spired men  with  enthusiasm  and  madness ;  >  ' 
dreaded  the  very  sight  of  male  being*  so  muc^. 
that  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  her  temple,  and 
she  herself  remained  a  virgin  (Horat.  Kpv*.  u.  I. 
454  ;  Plut  Qwest  Rom.  3 ;  Feat  «.  e.  Jmmmmm; 
Auguatin,  de  Ov.  Dei,  vii.  16)  ;  and  these  chanv- 
t eristics  at  once  shew  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween Diana  and  Feronia  or  Fauna  Fatna.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  feet  that  Diana  was  thegsd- 
desa  of  the  moon,  also  render  it  easy  to  concern 
how  the  Romans  afterwards  came  to  identity  Ihms 
with  the  Greek  Artemis,  for  Fauna  Fatua  bore  ta* 
same  relation  to  Picas  and  Faunas  that  Arvsw 
bore  to  Apollo.  (Hartong,  Die  Retig.  der  AW  a. 
p.  207,  dec;  Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Rome,  I  p.  3*7, 
&c)  (L.S.) 

DIAS  (Afar),  of  Ephesus,  a  Greek  phiiwio^- 
of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  He  bekssged 
to  the  Academics,  and  was  therefore  considered  s 
Sophist  that  is,  a  rhetorician.  When  h*  saw  the 
threatening  position  of  Philip  towards  Greece,  he 
prevailed  ut>oti  the  king  to  turn  hi*  arms  aga.nti 
Asia,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  accompany  hea 
on  his  expedition,  saying  that  it  waa  an  honounb'? 
thing  to  serve  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
liberty  at  home.  (Philostr.  Fit  SopkwL  L  3.)  [L.S.J 

Dl  AULUS(AfevAos),  an  individual,  apoarentiy 
at  Home,  in  tlie  first  century  after  Christ  wbo  ■ 
mentioned  by  Martial  {£yigr.  L  31.  48)  a*  havuv 
been  originally  a  surgeon,  and  having  bee  coe  a!- 
terwards  a  bearer  in  funerals  ( oerptilo ).  [W.A.G.J 

DIBUTADES,  of  Sic  ]  on,  waa  the  reputed  n- 
ventor  of  the  art  of  modelling  in  relief  which  sa 
accident  first  led  him  to  practise,  in  cnnjiiDctr-o 
with  his  daughter,  at  Corinth.  The  story  is.  that 
the  daughter  traced  the  profile  of  her  lovers  feat 
as  thrown  in  shadow  on  the  wall,  and  that  Dtha- 
tades  filled  in  the  outline  with  clay,  and  thus  made 
a  face  in  relief,  which  he  afterwards  hardened  wan 
fire.  The  work  was  preserved  in  the  Nvmpharrai 
till  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mumuinu.  (PLa. 
U.N.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43.)  Pliny  adds,  that  Kbatade* 
invented  the  colouring  of  plastic  works  by  addmg  * 
red  colour  to  tliem  (from  the  existing  works  ef 
this  kind  it  seems  to  have  been  red  wnd ),  or  or. 
delling  them  in  red  chalk ;  and  also  that  be  was 
the  first  who  made  masks  on  the  edges  of  th«  get- 
ter tiles  of  the  roofs  of  buildings,  ut  first  in  ■* 
relief  (protjtpa),  and  afterwards  in  high  relsrf 
(ectypa).  Pliny  adds  w  Hinc  et  featigia  tessplcroai 
orta,"  that  is,  the  terra-cotta  figures  which  Iain- 
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tadcs  was  laid  to  hare  invented,  were  used  to  or- 
nament the  pediment*  of  temples.  (See  DicL  of 
Ant.  u  v.  Fasttpimm.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (Aucatapxot),  an  Aetolian, 
who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Aetolian  war 
against  the  Romans.  He  was  employed  on  several 
embassies,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  him  oat  to  con- 
quer the  CyeladeB,  and  employed  him  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty  sail  to  carry  on  piracy.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  most  audacious  and  insolent  person, 
for  on  his  expedition  against  the  Cyelades  he  erected 
altars  to  'Aai&tia  and  naparopUa,  wherever  he 
landed.  (Polyb.  xvii.  10,  xviii.  37,  xx.  10,  xxil 
14 ;  Lit.  xxxt.  12 ;  Diod.  Excerpt,  de  VtH.  et  ViL 
p.  572 ;  Brandstater,  Die  GttehickL  de*  AeioL 
Lamitt^  p.  273.)  [L.  S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (Aunitapxor).  1.  A  cele- 
brated Peripatetic  philosopher,  geographer,  and 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophnutus.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Pheidias, 
and  born  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  though  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
especially  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle  (Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  6),  and  a  friend  of  Thec- 
phrastus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  writ- 
ings. Most  of  Aristotle's  disciples  are  mentioned 
also  among  those  of  Plato,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Dicaearchus,  Osann  (Beitrage  zur  GruvL 
u.  Rom.  LU.  ii.  p.  1,  dec)  justly  infers  that  Dicae- 
archus was  one  of  Aristotle's  younger  disciples. 
From  some  allusions  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
fragments  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
survived  the  year  B.  c  296,  and  that  be  died  about 
B>  c  285.  Dicaearchus  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  things. 
(Cic.  rase.  i.  18,  de  Of.  il  5 ;  Varro,  de  Re  RuU. 
L  2.)  His  works,  which  were  very  numerous,  are 
frequently  referred  to,  and  many  fragments  of  them 
are  still  extant,  which  shew  that  their  loss  is  one 
of  the  most  severe  in  Greek  literature.  His  works 
were  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  histo- 
rical, and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  up  an  accurate  list  of  them,  since  many  which 
are  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to  have  been 
only  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  ex- 
tant, moreover,  do  not  always  enable  us  to  form  a 
clear  notion  of  the  works  to  which  they  once  be- 
longed. Among  his  geographical  works  may  be 
mentioned — I.  On  the  heights  of  mountains.  (PI in. 
//.  N.  ii.  65 ;  Geminus,  Elem.  Adron.  14.)  Sui- 
das  ( *.  r.  AiKokpx0*)  mentions  KaraptrfrfiatiS  r£r 
«V  TltAoroi'vriatf  oV<S*,  but  the  quotations  in  Pliny 
and  Geminus  shew  that  Dicaearchus's  measurements 
of  heights  were  not  confined  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
Suidas  therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of 
the  whole  work.  2.  Tys  vtpioSos  (\j\dix&, dtMcn*. 
p.  98.  17,  ed.  Bekker).  This  work  was  probably 
the  text  written  in  explanation  of  the  geographical 
map*  which  Dicaearchus  had  constructed  and  given 
to  Theophnutus,  and  which  seem  to  have  com  pris- 
ed the  whole  world,  as  far  as  it  was  then  known. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  2;  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  v.  51.) 
3.  'Ayaypaey^  nji  'EAAd&os.  A  work  of  this  title, 
dedicated  to  Theophnutus,  and  consisting  of  150 
iambic  verses,  is  still  extant  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchus ;  but  iu  form  and  spirit  are  both  un- 
worthy of  Dicaearchtu,  and  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  much  later  writer,  who  made  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  that  portion  of  the  fiji  Ttpi- 


oSof  which  referred  to  Greece.  Buttmann  is  the 
only  modern  critic  who  has  endeavoured  to  claim 
the  work  for  Dicaearchus  in  his  "  de  Dicaearcho 
ejusque  operibus  quae  inscribuntur  Bios  'EAAd&oj 
et  'Araypa<prf  Trjr  'EAAdoos,"  Kaumburg,  1832, 4 to. 
But  his  attempt  is  not  very  successful,  and  has 
been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.  (AUgem.  Sckulzatun.j 
for  1833,  No.  140,  Ac.)  4.  Bios  ttj»  'EAAc£5oj, 
was  the  most  important  among  the  works  of  Dicae- 
archus, and  contained  an  account  of  the  geographical 
position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  all  the 
information  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks,  their  life,  and  their  manners.  It 
was  probably  subdivided  into  sections ;  so  that 
when  we  read  of  works  of  Dicaearchus  wcpl  ^ou- 
ffurrjf,  wtpl  (iovoiKuiv  ayiivwv,  trtpi  Atoyvciaxwv 
dyarwv,  and  the  like,  we  have  probably  to  consider 
them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work,  Blor  t»j» 
'EAAoior,  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  plan 
of  the  work  in  detail  with  any  accuracy :  the  at- 
tempt, however,  has  been  made  by  Marx.  (Creu- 
ser's  MeUtem.  iii.  4,  p.  1 73,  &c)  We  know  that 
the  work  consisted  of  three  books,  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  history  and  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  Greece,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  work.  The  second  gave 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Greek 
states ;  and  the  third,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
life,  the  theatres,  games,  religion,  Sec  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  the  second  book  a  considerable  fragment  is  still 
extant ;  but  in  its  present  form  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered the  work  of  Dicaearchus  himself,  but  it  is  a 
portion  of  an  abridgment  which  some  one  made  of 
the  Blot  ttji  'EAAdoos.  To  this  class  of  writings 
we  may  also  refer — 5.  'H  tis  TpaQwlov  Kard&aaay 
a  work  which  consisted  of  several  books,  and,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  fragments  quoted  from  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  degenerate  and  licen- 
tious proceedings  of  the  priests  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.  (Cic  ad  Att.  vi  2,  xiiL  31 ;  Athen.  xiiL 
p.  594,  xiv.  p.  641.)  The  geographical  works  of 
Dicaearchus  were,  according  to  Strabo  (ii.  p.  104), 
censured  in  many  respecU  by  Polybius ;  and  Strabo 
himself  (iii  p.  170)  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  western  and  northern  Europe,  which  coun- 
tries Dicaearchus  had  never  visited.  Of  a  political 
nature  was — 6.  TpnroAmjcor  (Athen.  iv.  p.  141 ; 
Cic  ad  AU.  xiii.  32),  a  work  which  ha*  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Passow,  in  a  programme 
(Breslau,  1829),  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opi- 
nion that  it  was  a  reply  to  Anaximenes's  TptKapavov 
or  TptwoktTuc6s,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  and  Thebans,  had  been  calumniated. 
Buttmann  thought  it  to  have  been  a  comparison  of 
the  constitutions  of  Pellene(Pallene),  Corinth,  and 
Athens  (comp.  Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  2),  and  that  Dicae- 
archus inflicted  severe  censure  upon  those  states 
for  their  corrupt  morals  and  their  vicious  constitu- 
tions. A  third  opinion  is  maintained  by  Osann 
(L  c  p.  8,  &c),  who  taking  his  stand  on  a  passage 
in  Photius  (Bill.  Cod.  37)  where  an  tt&os  Autatap- 
XutoV  of  a  state  is  mentioned  a*  a  combination  of 
the  three  forms  of  government,  the  democratical, 
aristocraticai,  and  monarchical,  infers  that  Dicaear- 
chus in  hi*  TpnroAiTutdj,  explained  the  nature  of 
that  mixed  constitution,  and  illustrated  it  by  the 
example  of  Sparta.  This  opinion  is  greatly  sup- 
ported by  the  con  ten U  of  the  fragments.  Osann 
goes  even  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  discussion  on 
politics  in  the  sixth  book  of  Poly  bios  it  based  upon 
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the  TpiToXtrucis  of  Dicaearchus.  Cicero  intended 
to  make  use  of  this  work,  which  teems  to  have 
been  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  for  hi* 
treatise  de  Gloria.  (Ad  AtL  xiii.  30.)  Among  hit 
philosophical  works  may  be  mentioned — 7.  At<r€ia- 
aof,  in  three  books,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the  philosophical  dialogue 
wat  laid  at  Mytilene  in  Lesbos.  In  it  Dicaearchus 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  soul  was  mortal. 
(Cic.  Tumc.  i.  31.)  Cicero  (ad  Alt.  xiii.  12)  when 
speaking  of  a  work  vspl  vWCT',  probably  means 
the  AffffuutoL  Another  philosophical  work, — 
8.  Kootrfluutol,  which  likewise  consisted  of  three 
books,  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  former. 
(Cic  Tuk.  i.  10.)  It  is  probably  the  same  work 
as  the  one  which  Cicero,  in  another  passage  (de 
Off.  ii.  5),  calls  44  de  In  tori  tu  Hominum."  Some  I 
other  works,  such  as  TloKtrtla  IrapriamZv  (Suid.), 
*Okv*vutdt  dytir  or  Kiyot  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620), 
Tlavxx9i)vcutc6t  (SchoL  ad  Aridoph.  Venp.  564),  and  | 
several  others,  seem  to  have  been  merely  chapters 
of  the  Blo$  -rifi  'EAAaoot.  A  work  w*pl  -Hjf  «V 
'IAfs»  Svalas  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  603)  seems  to  have 
referred  to  the  sacrifice  which  Alexander  the  Great 
performed  at  Ilium.  The  work  ♦tu'Bpor  mptctri* 
has  no  foundation  except  a  false  reading  in  Ci- 
cero (ad  AtL.  xiii.  39),  which  has  been  corrected 
by  Petersen  in  his  Phaedti  Epieurri  Fmgm.  p.  11. 
There  are  lastly  some  other  works  which  arc  of  a 
grammatical  nature,  and  are  usually  believed  to 
hare  been  the  productions  of  our  philosopher,  viz. 
Tltpi  'AKkoIov  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  460,  479,  xv.  pp. 
666,  668),  and  ihrotftVsif  rip  LvptvlSov  xal  Xo<po- 
aAsout  fivOttv  (Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Geometr.  p.  310), 
but  may  have  been  the  works  of  Dicaearchus,  a 
grammarian  of  Ijacedaemon,  who,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Apollonius.  (De  Prtmom.  p. 
320.)  A  valuable  dissertation  on  the  writings  of 
Dicaearchus  is  contained  in  Osann  (/.  c.  p.  1,  &c.), 
and  the  fragments  have  been  collected  and  accom- 
panied by  a  very  interesting  discussion  by  Maxi- 
mil.  Fuhr,  Dicaearcki  Meseenii  quae  tupertunt 
composite,  edUa  et  il/ustralii,  Darmstadt,  1841,  4  to. 

2.  Of  Tarentura,  is  mentioned  by  lamblichus 
(de  Vii.  PyUtag.  36)  among  the  celebrated  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers.  Some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him  the  0tot  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  works  of  the  Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus.  (See  Fuhr,  I.  c,  p.  43,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
DICAEOCLES  ( A««o*tAV}t  ),  a  writer  of 
Cnidos,  whose  essays  (tucrpiSai)  are  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (xi.  p.  508,  f.)  [E.  E.] 

DICAEO'GENES  (AjaaarvvVin),  a  Grecian  tragic 
and  dith  yrambic  poet,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  a  few  titles  of  his  dramas.  One  of  these, 
the  Cypria,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  not 
a  tragedy,  but  a  cyclic  epic  poem.  (Suid.  $.  v.  ; 
Aristot.  Poet.  16,  with  Rittcr't  note,  p.  199;  Fa- 
bric. Bibl.  Graee.  ii.  p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEUS  (A/wator),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Dicaea,  a  town  in  Thrace,  is  mid  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Steph.  By«.  *.  r.  Abrcua.)  [L.  S.] 
DICE  (AiTrn),  the  personification  of  justicr,  was, 
according  to  Hesiod  (Tkeog.  901),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of  Eunoraia  and 
Eirene.  She  was  considered  as  one  of  the  Home  ; 
she  watched  the  deeds  of  man,  and  approached  the 
throne  of  Zeus  with  lamentations  whenever  a  judge 
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wise  administration  of  justice  (Orph.  Jfyu»m.  42, 
61);  and  Hesychia,  that  is,  tranquillity  of  mind,  was 
her  daughter.  ( Pind.  Pyth.  viiL  1 ;  comp.  Apollod. 
i.  3.  *  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  183;  Diod.  v.  72.)  She 
is  frequently  called  the  attendant  or  councillor 
(■rdottpos  or  IwtSpot)  of  Zeus.  (Soph.  Oed.  Col. 
1377;  Pint.  Ale*.&'2;  Arrian,  Auab.  iv.9;  Orph. 
//(//an.  61.  2.)    In  the  tragedians.  Dice  appear* 


as  a  div 


.initv  who  stM 


violated  justice.  (Hesiod.  Op.  239.&C.)  She 
the  enemy  of  all  falsehood,  and  the  protcctreas  of  a 


was 


punishes  all  wrong, 
watches  over  the  maintenance  of  justice,  and 
pierces  the  hearts  of  the  unjust  with  the  sword 
made  for  her  by  Acta.  (AescbyL  Choepk.  639, 
Ac)  In  this  capacity  she  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Erinnyes  (Aeschyl.  Earn.  510),  though 
her  business  is  not  only  to  punish  injustice,  but 
also  to  reward  virtue.  (AeschyL  A  gam.  773.) 
The  idea  of  Dice  a»  justice  personified  is  most  per- 
fectly developed  in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  She  was  represented  on  the  chest  of 
Cyp-clus  as  a  handsome  goddess,  dragging  Adicia 
(Injustice)  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  she 
held  a  start  with  which  she  beat  her.  (Pans.  v.  18; 
comp.  Eurip.  Hippolyt  1172.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'CETAS  (Autstoj),  a  Tbeban,  was  sent  by 
his  countrymen  to  Q.  Marcius  Philippos  and  the 
other  Roman  commissioners  at  Chalcis  (b.  c  171) 
to  excuse  the  conduct  of  their  state  in  baring 
allied  itself  with  Perseus.  He  went  reluctantly, 
as  being  still  an  adherent  to  the  Macedonian  cause, 
for  which  he  was  accused  at  Chalcis,  together  with 
Neon  and  Ismenias,  by  the  Theban  exiles  of  the 
Roman  party.  Ismenias  and  he  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  there  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives. 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  1,  2:  Liv.  xbi.  38, 43,  44.)  [E.  E.] 
DICON  (AW),  the  son  of  Callimbrutus,  was 
victor  in  the  foot-race  five  times  in  the  Pythian 
games,  thrice  in  the  Isthmian,  four  times  in  the 
Nemean.  and  at  Olympia  once  in  tbe  boys'  foot- 
race, and  twice  in  the  men's :  he  was  therefore  a 
x«pio8ott'«ri)T.  His  statues  at  Olympia  were  equal 
in  number  to  his  victories.  He  was  a  native  of 
Caulonia,  an  Achaean  colony  in  Italy;  but  after 
all  his  victories,  except  the  first,  he  caused  himself, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  proclaimed  as  a  Syra- 
cuse. One  of  his  Olympic  victories  was  in  the 
99th  Olympiad,  B.  c  384.  (Paus.  vl  3.  §  5;  A  nth. 
Graec  iv.  p.  142,  No.  120,  ed.  Jacobs,  Amth.  Pal. 
xiii.  15  ;  Krause,  Olymp.  p.  271,  Gym*,  m.  Aqom. 
ii.  p.  755.)  [P.S.*] 

DICTAEUS  (AiaroTor),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
derived  from  mount  Dicte  in  the  eastern  pan  of 
Crete.  Zeus  Dictaeus  had  a  temple  at  Prasus,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pothcreus.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
478.)  [L.S.] 

DICTE  (Afar?)),  a  nymph  from  whore  mount 
Dicte  in  Crete  was  said  to  have  received  its  name. 
She  was  beloved  and  pursued  by  Minos,  but  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  where  she  was  caught 
up  and  saved  in  the  nets  (titer  vow)  of  fishermen. 
Minos  then  desisted  from  pursuing  her,  and  ordered 
the  district  to  be  called  the  Dictsean.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  iii.  171  ;  comp.  Bmtomartis.)  [L.  S.] 
DICTYNNA.  [  Brjto  ma  rti  a.  ] 
DICTYS  (Afrrv*),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  614,  xii.  335;  Apoi- 
lod.  i.  9.  $6.)  [L.  S.] 

DICTYS  CRETENSIS.  The  grammarians 
and  other  writers  who  belong  to  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  misled  probably  by  the  figments  of 
the  Alexandrian  sophists,  believed  that  various  per- 
who  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
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had  committed  to  writing,  in  prow  and  verse,  re- 
cords of  the  'principal  events,  and  that  Homer  had 
derived  from  these  sources  the  material*  for  his 
poem.  In  this  number  was  included  Dictyt  of 
Crete,  a  follower  of  Idomeneua,  and  hie  name  is 
attached  to  a  narrative  in  Latin  prose,  divided  in- 
to six  hooka,  entitled  uDictys  Cretensis  de  liello 
Trojano,"  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  u  Ephcmeris 
Belli  Trojani,"  professing  to  be  a  iournal  of  the 
/eadiiig  events  of  the  contest.  To  this  is  prefixed 
•n  introduction  or  prologue  containing  an  account 
of  the  preservation  and  disco  very  of  the  work. 
We  aie  here  told  that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys 
of  Qnossus  at  the  joint  request  of  Idomeneus  and 
Merionea,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phoenician  charac- 
ters on  tablets  of  lime  wood  or  paper  made  from 
the  bark.  The  author  having  returned  to  Crete 
in  his  old  age,  gave  orders  with  his  dying  breath 
that  his  book  should  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  himself,  and  accordingly  the  MS.  was  enclos- 
ed in  a  chest  of  tin,  and  deposited  in  his  tomb. 
There  it  remained  undisturbed  for  ages,  when  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  the  sepulchre 
mm  burst  open  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the  coffer 
was  exposed  to  view,  and  observed  by  some  shep- 
herds, who,  having  ascertained  that  it  did  not,  as 
they  had  at  first  hoped,  contain  a  treasure,  con- 
veyed it  to  their  master  Eupraxis  (or  Eupraxides), 
who  in  his  turn  presented  it  to  Rutilius  Rufus, 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province,  by  whom 
both  Eupraxis  and  the  casket  were  despatched  to 
the  emperor.  Nero,  upon  learning  that  the  letters 
were  Phoenician,  summoned  to  his  presence  men 
skilled  in  that  •  lan uuage,  by  whom  the  contents 
were  explained.  The  whole  having  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  Eupraxis  was  dismissed  loaded 
with  rewards. 

This  introduction  is  followed  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  a  Q.  Septimius  Roman  us  to  a  Q.  Arca- 
dius Rufus,  in  which  the  writer,  after  giving  the 
substance  of  the  above  tale,  with  a  few  variations, 
informs  his  friend,  that  the  volume  having  fallen 
into  his  bands,  he  had  been  induced,  for  his  own 
amusement  and  the  instruction  of  others,  to  con- 
vert the  whole,  with  some  condensations,  into  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
anthor  of  the  introduction  supposes  the  original 
hiS.  of  Dictys  to  have  been  written  in  the  Phoe- 
nician language,  while  Septimius  expressly  asserts, 
that  the  characters  alone  were  Phoenician  and  the 
language  Greek.  We  may  add  to  this  account, 
that  the  writers  of  the  Byzantine  period,  such  as 
Joannes  Malelas,  Conktantinus  Porphyrogenitua, 
Georgius  Cedrenua,  ConsUntinus  Manasaes,  Jo- 
annes and  Isaacus  Tsetxea,  with  others,  quote 
largely  from  this  Dictys  as  an  author  of  the  highest 
and  most  unquestionable  authority,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  known  as  early  as  the  age  of  Aelian. 

The  piece  itself  contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan 
war  from  the  birth  of  Paris,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulysses.  The  compiler  not  (infrequently  differs 
widely  from  Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and 
recording  many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
elsewhere.  Most  of  these,  although  old  traditions 
and  legends  are  obviously  mingled  with  fictions  of 
a  later  date,  were  probably  derived  from  the  bards 
of  the  epic  cycle ;  but  the  whole  narrative  is  care- 
fully pragmatised,  that  is,  all  miraculous  events 
and  supernatural  agency  are  entirely  excluded. 
In  style  Septimius  evidently  strives  hard  to  imi- 


tate the  ancient  models,  especially  Sallust,  and 
occasionally  not  without  success,  although  both  in 
tone  and  phraseology  we  detect  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  style  of  Appuleius  and  Aulus  Gellius. 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  a  wide 
field  is  thrown  open  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period  at  which 
it  was  actually  composed,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given  to  the  world.  Setting 
aaide  its  alleged  origin  and  discovery  as  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit,  many  questions  present  them- 
selves. Have  we  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  a 
Greek  original  at  all  ?  If  there  was  a  Greek  com- 
pilation on  the  same  subject,  are  there  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  what  we  now  possess 
was  derived  from  it?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  the  Latin  chronicle  was  the  archetype,  or,  at 
all  events,  independent,  and  that  the  introduction 
and  prefatory  epistle  were  deliberate  forgeries, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  and 
securing  respect  in  days  of  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity ?  Again,  if  we  admit  that  this  is  really  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  original,  at  what  epoch 
and  in  what  manner  did  that  original  first  appear  ? 
Is  the  story  of  the  presentation  to  Nero  a  pure 
fabrication  ?  Are  Septimius  and  Arcadius  real 
personages?  If  they  are,  to  what  era  do  they 
belong  ?  To  these  inquiries,  which  have  been  an- 
swered by  different  critics  in  most  contradictory 
term*,  we  reply :  1.  It  is  certain  that  a  Greek 
history  of  the  Trojan  war  bearing  the  name  of 
Dictys  was  in  circulation  among  the  Byxantines 
named  above,  by  some  of  whom,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  Latin,  the  ipsissima  verba  are  cited. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Latin  Dictys  with- 
out feeling  convinced  that  it  is  a  translation.  The 
Graecisms  are  numerous  and  palpable,  so  that  no 
one  who  examines  the  examples  adduced  by  Peri- 
xonius  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  head. 

3.  It  is  a  translation,  fairly  executed,  of  the  narra- 
tive used  by  the  Byxantines.  This  is  proved  by 
its  close  correspondence  with  the  fragments  found 
in  hi  ale  la*  and  others,  while  the  want  of  absolute 
identity  in  particular  passages  is  fully  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  a  full  and  literal 
but  a  compressed  and  modified  version.  4.  These 
facts  being  established,  we  have  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  rejecting  the  epistle  of  Septimius  to 
Arcadius  as  spurious ;  but  so  common  were  these 
names  under  the  empire,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  indivi- 
dual* indicated.  Hence,  while  the  date  of  the 
letter  is  placed  by  some  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  Perizonius  refers  it  to  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  while  others  bring  it  down  as  low  a» 
Constantine,  or  even  a  century  later.  5.  Lastly, 
among  the  multitude  of  hypotheses  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  work,  one  is  so  inge- 
nious, that  it  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Nero  made  his  mad 
progress  through  Achaia  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  that  Crete  was  actually  ravaged  by 
an  earthquake  at  that  very  period.  Hence  Peri- 
zonius supposes  that  Eupraxis,  a  wily  islander, 
well  aware  of  the  passion  displayed  by  the  emperor 
for  everything  Greek,  and  more  especially  of  his 
love  for  the  tale  of  Troy,  forged  this  production 
under  the  name  of  his  countryman,  Dictys,  with 
regard  to  whom  traditions  may  have  been  current, 
caused  it  to  be  transcribed  into  Phoenician  charac- 
ters, as  bearing  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
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Cadmeian  letter*  first  employed  by  the  Hellenes, 
and  finally,  availing  himself  of  the  happy  accident 
of  the  earthquake,  announced  the  discovery  in  a 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  most 
curiosity.  According  to  these  views,  we 
•  suppose  the  introduction  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  Greek  copy  by  the  first  editor  or  transcriber, 
and  to  have  been  altogether  independent  of  the 
Latin  letter  of  Septimius;  and  this  idea  is  con- 
firmed by  the  circumstance,  that  some  MSS.  con- 
tain the  introduction  only,  while  others  omit  the 
introduction  and  insert  the  letter.  Those  who 
wish  to  obtain  full  information  upon  the  above  and 
all  other  topics  connected  with  the  subject,  will 
find  the  whole  evidence  stated  and  discussed  in 
the  admirable  dissertation  of  Perixonius,  first 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Smids,  Amst.  1 702,  and 
inserted  in  almost  all  subsequent  editions,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  Dederich,  the  most  recent  com- 
mentator. 

The  compilations  ascribed  to  Dictys  and  Dares 
[Darbh],  although  destitute  of  any  intrinsic  value, 
are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
modern  litemture,  since  they  are  the  chief  foun- 
tains from  which  the  legends  of  Greece  first 
flowed  into  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
then  mingled  with  the  popular  tales  and  ballads  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  The  Tale  of 
Troy,  according  to  Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fic- 
tion, was  first  versified  by  Bernoit  dc  Saint  More, 
an  Anglo-Norman  minstrel,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  our  second  Henry,  and  borrowed  his  ground- 
work of  events  from  Dictys  and  Dares.  This 
metrical  essay  seems  in  iu  turn  to  have  served  as 
a  foundation  for  the  famous  chronicle  of  Guido 
dalle  Colonne  of  Messina,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
lawyer  of  the  1 3th  century,  who  published  a  ro- 
mance in  Latin  prose  upon  the  siege  of  Troy, 
including  also  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  In  this  strange 
medley,  the  history,  mythology,  and  manners  of 
the  West  and  of  the  East,  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
heroic  age,  and  of  the  Arabian  invaders  of  Chris- 
tendom, are  mingled  in  the  most  fantastic  confu- 
sion. The  compound  was,  however,  well  suited  to 
the  taste  of  that  epoch,  for  it  was  received  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  speedily  translated 
into  many  European  languages.  From  that  time 
forward  the  most  illustrious  houses  eagerly  strove 
to  trace  their  pedigree  from  the  Trojan  line,  and 
the  monkish  chroniclers  began  to  refer  the  origin 
of  the  various  states  whose  fortunes  they  recorded 
to  the  arrival  of  some  Trojan  colony. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  feel 
surprised  that  Dictys  Crctensis  was  among  the 
earliest  works  which  exercised  the  skill  of  the  first 
typographers.  That  which  is  usually  recognized 
as  the  editio  prince ps  is  a  4 to.  in  Gothic  characters, 
containing  68  leaves  of  27  lines  to  the  page,  and  is 
believed  to  have  issued  from  the  press  of  Ul.  Zell 
at  Cologne,  about  1470.  Another  very  ancient 
edition  in  Roman  characters,  containing  58  leaves 
of  28  lines  to  the  page,  belongs  to  Italy,  and  was 
probably  printed  at  Venice  not  long  after  the  for- 
mer. Of  more  modem  impressions  the  best  are 
those  of  Mercerus,  I2mo.,  Paris,  1618,  reprinted 
at  Amst.  12mo.  1630,  containing  a  new  recension 
of  the  text  from  two  MSS.  not  before  collated ;  of 
Anna  Tanaq.  Fabri  til.  in  usum  Delphini,  4to., 
Paris,  1680;  and  of  Lud.  Smids,  in  4to.  and  8vo., 
Amst.  1702,  which  held  the  first  place  until  it  was 
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superseded  by  that  of  Dederich,  8vo.  Bonn,  1835, 
which  is  very  far  superior  to  any  other,  comprising 
a  great  mass  of  valuable  matter  collected  by  Orelli, 
among  which  wiU  be  found  collations  of  two  very 
old  and  important  .MSS.,  one  belonging  to  St.  Gall 
and  the  other  to  Berne.  (In  addition  to  the  die* 
scrtations  of  Perixonius  and  Dederich,  tee  Wop- 
kens,  Adversaria  Critica  in  Did**,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Hildebrand  in  Jahn's  JaArb.  fur  PkUoL 
xxiii.  3,  p.  278,  &c)  [W.R.J 

DID  AS,  a  Macedonian,  governor  of  Paeonia  for 
Philip  V.,  was  employed  by  Perseus  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  his  younger  brother, 
Demetrius,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  him.  When 
Demetrius,  aware  that  be  was  suspected  by  bis 
father,  determined  to  take  refuge  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Didas  gave  information  of  the  design  to 
Perseus,  who  used  it  as  a  handle  for  accusing  his 
brother  to  the  king.  Philip,  having  resolved  to 
put  Demetrius  to  death,  employed  Didas  as  his 
instrument,  and  he  removed  the  prince  by  poison 
a.  c  181.  He  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  com- 
manding the  Paeonian  forces  for  Perseus  in  his 
war  with  the  Romans,  a  c.  171.  (Liv.  xL  21— 
24,  xbi.  51,  58.)  [E.  E.] 

DI'DIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mentioned  un- 
til the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  whence  Cicero 
(  pro  Afurm.  8)  calls  the  Didii  movi  hominrt.  The 
only  member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  T.  Didius  in  a  c.  98.  In  the  time  of  the  re- 
public no  Didius  bore  a  cognomen.        [I*  S.] 

DI'DIUS.  I.  T.  Dimus,  probably  the  author 
of  the  sumptuaria  lex  Didia,  which  was  passed 
eighteen  years  after  the  lex  Fannia,  that  is,  in  n.  c. 
143  (Macrob.  SaL  ii.  13),  in  which  yearT.  Didius 
seems  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  people.  The 
lex  Didia  differed  from  the  Fannia  in  as  much  as 
the  former  was  made  binding  upon  all  Italy,  where- 
as the  latter  had  no  power  except  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  There  is  a  coin  belonging  to  one  T.  Didius 
which  shews  on  the  reverse  two  male  figures,  theone 
dressed,  holding  a  shield  in  the  left  and  a  whip  or 
vine  in  the  right  hand.  The  other  figure  is  naked, 
but  likewise  armed,  and  under  these  figures  we 


read  T.  Dkidi.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  this 
coin  refers  to  our  T.  Didius,  and  Pighius  (Ammtl. 
ii.  p.  492)  conjectures  with  some  probability,  that 
T.  Didius,  some  years  after  his  tribuneship,  about 
about  &  c.  1 38,  was  sent  as  praetor  against  the 
revolted  slaves  in  Sicily.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
figures  on  the  coin  may  perhaps  have  reference  to 
it.  (Morell.  Tkewmr.  p.  151 ;  Eckhel,  Lkxtnn. 
Num.  v.  p.  201.) 

2.  T.  Din 1 1  n  a  son  of  No.  1,  repulsed,  accord- 
ing to  Floras  (iii.  4  ;  corop.  Rufus,  lirrv.  9,  and 
Ammian.  MarcelL  xxvii.  4,  where  we  read  M. 
Didius  instead  of  T.  Didius),  the  Scordiscans  who 
had  invaded  the  Roman  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  triumphed  over  them.  (Cic.  m  f*uon.  25.) 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Floras,  this  victory 
was  gained  soon  or  immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
the  consul  C.  Coto,  in  u.  a  1 1 4,  and  was  followed 
by  the  victories  of  M.  Linus  Drusus  and  M.  Mi- 
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nncitu  Rofus.    It  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  it  the  time  of  Cato'a  defeat,  B.  c  114,  T. 
Didim  was  praetor  of  Illyrieum,  and  that  in  thia 
mpacity  he  repelled  the  Scordiscans,  who,  after 
having  defeated  Cato,  ranged  orer  Macedonia. 
Bat  this  supposition  it  not  without  its  difficulties, 
for  in  the  first  place,  we  know  of  no  war  in  Illyri- 
cum  at  that  time  which  might  hare  required  the 
}>rewnce  of  a  praetor,  and  in  the  aecond  place,  it 
would  be  rather  atrange  to  find  that  T.  Didius, 
who  »u  praetor  B.  c  114,  did  not  obtain  the  con* 
mlihip  till  15  years  later,  especially  aa  he  had 
gained  a  victory  and  a  triumph  in  hia  praetorahip, 
whereat  the  ordinary  interval  between  the  praetor- 
ahip and  eonaulship  is  only  the  apace  of  two  years. 
According  to  Cicero  (/.  c),  T.  Didiua  triumphed 
«  Moct'lot:*^  and  be  had  therefore  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Macedonia  and  not  of  Illyrieum  ; 
moreover.  Floras  s  account  of  the  time  of  the  victory 
of  Didiua  over  the  Scordiscans  ia  erroneous,  for  we 
l'-arn  from  the  Chronicle  of  Euaebiua  (dxx.2),  that 
the  victory  of  Didiua  over  the  Scordiacana  took 
the  year  after  the  fifth  consulship  of  C. 
us,  that  is,  in  b.  c  1 00,  and  consequently  1 4 
vears  later  than  the  narrative  of  Floras  would  had 
ua  to  suppose.    This  also  leavea  us  the  usual  in- 
terval of  two  years  between  the  praetorahip  and 
the  consulship,  which  Didius  had  in  B.  c  98  with 
Q.  Caecilius  Metcllua.    In  thia  year  the  two  con- 
sols carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.    (Schol.  Bob. 
ad  Or,  pro  Sat  p.  310;  Cic  pro  Dom.  16,  20, 
pro  Sat  64,  PkUip.  v.  3.)    Subsequently  Didiua 
obtained  the  proconaulahip  of  Spain,  and  in  a.  c. 
93  be  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Celtiberians. 
( Fast  Triumph. ;  Cic.  pro  Plane.  25.)  Respect- 
ing hia  proconaulahip  of  Spain,  we  learn  from  Ap- 
pian  (Hup,  99,  dec.),  that  he  cut  to  pieces  nearly 
20,000  Vaccaeans,  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
Termesua,  conquered  Colenda  after  a  aiege  of  nine 
months,  and  destroyed  a  colony  of  robbers  by 
enticing  them  into  hia  camp  and  then  ordering 
them  to  be  cut  down.  (Comp.  Frontin.  StrxU.  i.  8. 
§5,  ii.  10.  $  1.)    According  to  Salluat  (ap.  OelL 
ii.  27  ;  comp.  Plut  Setior.  3 )  Sertorius  served  in 
Spain  as  military  tribune  under  Didiua.  Didius 
also  took  part  in  the  Manic  war,  which  soon  after 
broke  out,  and  he  fell  in  a  battle  which  was  fought 
in  the  spring  of  a,  a  89.    ( Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40 ; 
VelL  Pat  ii.  16 ;  Ov.  Fatt.  vi.  567,  Ac)  Accord- 
ing to  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (Setior.  12),  Didiua 
was  beaten  and  shun,  ten  years  later,  by  Sertorius 
in  Spain,  but  the  reading  in  that  paaaage  is  wrong, 
and  instead  of  A/oW,  or  as  some  read  it  +i&iov, 
we  ought  to  read  ♦oi-£flW.    (Ruhnken,  ad  Veii. 
Pat  ii.  16.)    There  ia  a  coin  figured  on  p.  602,  b., 
which  refers  to  our  T.  Didiua :  the  reverie  ahews  a 
portico  with  a  double  row  of  pillars,  nud  bears  the 
inscription  T.  Dint.  Imp.  Vix.  Pub.    From  thia 
we  see,  that  T.  Didiua  received  the  title  of  impera- 
tor  in  Spain  (Salluat  L  c),  and  that  after  hia  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  restored  or  embellished  the 
villa  publica  in  the  Campus  Marti  us.  The  obverse 
ahews  the  head  of  Concordia,  her  name,  and  that 
of  P.  Fonteius  Capito,  who  struck  the  coin,  and  on 
it  commemorated  an  act  of  the  life  of  Didiua,  with 
whose  family,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  image  of 
Concordia,  Fonteius  Capito  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage.   (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  v.  p.  130.) 

3.  T.  Didics,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  in  b.  c  95,  with  L.  Anrelins 
Cotta.   In  the  disputes  arising  from  the  accusation 
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which  one  of  their  colleagues  brought  against  Q. 
Caepio,  Didius  and  Cotta  were  driven  by  force 
from  the  tribunal.  (Cic  de  Orat  ii.  47  ;  comp. 
Cotta,  No.  8.) 

4.  C.  Didius,  a  legate  of  C.  Julina  Caesar,  who 
sent  him,  in  B.  c.  46,  to  Spain  against  Co.  Pom* 
peiua.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Carteia  he  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  Q.  Attiua  Varus,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  set  out  from  Oadea  with  a  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  had  taken  to 
flight  Pompeius  was  compelled  to  land,  nud 
Didius  took  or  burnt  hia  ahipa.  Didiua  himself 
likewise  landed,  and  after  Pompeius  had  been 
killed  by  Caesennius  Lento,  Didiua  was  attacked 
by  the  Luaitanian  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  and  fell 
under  their  strokes.  (Dion  Caaa.  xliii.  14,  31,  40 ; 
BtU.  Higp.  37,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Dtnira,  waa  governor  of  Syria  in  b»  c.  31, 
a  post  to  which  he  had  probably  been  appointed 
by  M.  Antony:  but,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  he 
deserted  Antony,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Arabs  to 
burn  the  fleet  which  Antony  had  built  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.  (Dion  Caaa.  Ii.  7.)  [L.S.] 

M.  DI'DIUS  SA'LVIUS  JULTA'NUS,  af- 
terward* named  M.  Didius  Com  mod  us  Sbvbrus 
Julian  is,  the  successor  of  Pertinaz,  waa  the  son 
of  Petroniua  Didiua  Severua  and  Clara  Acmilia, 
the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Salvius  Julian  us, 
ao  celebrated  as  a  jurisconsult  under  Hadrian. 
Educated  by  Domitia  Lucilla,  the  mother  of  M. 
Aurelius,  by  her  interest  he  was  appointed  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  vigintivirate,  the  first  step 
towards  public  distinction.  He  then  held  in  suc- 
cession the  office*  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  praetor, 
was  nominated  first  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in 
Germany,  afterwards  to  the  government  of  Belgica, 
and  in  recompense  for  hia  skill  and  gallantry  in 
repressing  an  insurrection  among  the  Chauci,  a 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  Elbe,  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship. He  further  distinguished  himself  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Catti,  ruled  Dalmatia  and 
tawer  Germany,  and  waa  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  commissariat  in  Italy.  About  this  period  he 
was  charged  with  having  conspired  against  the  life 
of  Commodua,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ac- 
quitted, and  to  witness  the  punishment  of  hia 
accuser.  Bithynia  waa  next  consigned  to  bis 
charge ;  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  a.  d. 
179,  along  with  Pertinax,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  proconsulate  of  Africa,  from  whence  he  waa 
recalled  to  Rome  and  chosen  praefectua  vigilum. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  Praetorian  as- 
sassins publicly  announced  that  they  would  bestow 
the  purple  on  the  man  who  would  pay  the  highest 
price.  Flavius  Sulpicianus,  praefect  of  the  city, 
father-in-law  of  the  murdered  emperor,  being  at 
that  moment  in  the  camp,  to  which  he  had  been 
despatched  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  troops, 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  liberal  proposals,  when 
Julianua,  having  been  roused  from  a  banquet  by 
his  wife  and  daughter,  arrived  in  all  haste,  and 
being  unable  to  gain  admission,  stood  before  the 
gate,  and  with  a  loud  voice  contended  for  the 
prize.  The  bidding  went  on  briskly  for  a  while,  the 
soldiers  reporting  by  turna  to  each  of  the  two  com- 
petitors, the  one  within  the  fortifications,  the  other 
outside  the  rampart,  the  sum  tendered  by  hia 
rival.  At  length,  Sulpicianus  having  promised  a 
donative  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces  a  head,  the 
throne  was  about  to  be  knocked  down  to  him, 
when  Julianua,  no  longer  adding  a  small  amount, 
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that  ho  would  give  twenty-fire  thousand.  I  words  of  Dion  Cas&ius,  who 

rds  thereupon  closed  with  the  offers  of  at  the  period  in  question,  bu 


The  guards  thereupon 
Julianus  threw  open  their  gates,  saluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Coinmodus  and  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror. The  senate  was  compelled  to  ratify  the 
election.  But  the  populace,  after  the  first  confu- 
sion had  subsided,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
dishonour  brought  upon  the  state.  Whenever  the 
prince  appeared  in  public  he  was  saluted  with 
groans,  imprecations,  and  shouts  of  **  robber  and 
parricide. "  The  mob  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his 
progress  to  the  Capitol,  and  even  ventured  to  assail 
him  with  stones.  This  state  of  public  feeling 
having  become  known,  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria, 
Septimius  Severus  in  IUyria,  and  Clodius  Albinus 
in  Britain,  each  having  three  legions  under  his 
command,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Julianus,  who  for  a  time  made  vigorous  efforts  to 
maintain  his  power.  Severus,  the  nearest  and 
therefore  most  dangerous  foe,  was  declared  a  pub- 
lic enemy ;  deputies  were  sent  from  the  senate  to 
persuade  the  soldiers  to  abandon  him ;  a  new 
general  was  nominated  to  supersede  him,  and  a 
centurion  despatched  to  take  his  life.  The  prae- 
torians, long  strangers  to  active  military  operations, 
were  marched  into  the  Campus  Martins,  regularly 
drilled,  and  exercised  in  the  construction  of  fortifi- 
cations and  field  works.  Severus,  however,  hav- 
ing secured  Albinus  by  declaring  him  Caesar,  ad- 
vanced steadily  to  wards  the  city,  made  himself 
master  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  defeated  TuUius 
Crispinus,  the  praetorian  praefect,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  gained 
over  to  his  party  the  ambassadors  commissioned  to 
seduce  his  troops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prae- 
torians, destitute  of  discipline,  and  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery and  sloth,  were  alike  incapable  of  offer- 
ing any  effectual  resistance  to  an  invader,  and 
indisposed  to  submit  to  restraint.  Matters  Iwing 
in  this  desperate  state,  Julianus  now  attempted 
negotiation,  and  offered  to  share  the  empire  with 
his  rival.  Rut  Severus  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
overtures,  and  still  pressed  forwards,  all  Italy  de- 
claring for  him  as  he  advanced.  At  last  the  prae- 
torians having  received  assurances  that  they  should 
suffer  no  punishment,  provided  they  would  give 
up  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  and  offer  no 
resistance,  suddenly  seised  upon  the  ringleaders  of 
the  late  conspiracy,  and  reported  what  they  had 
done  to  Silius  Mctsala,  the  consul,  by  whom  the 
senate  was  hastily  summoned  and  informed  of 
these  proceedings.  Forthwith  a  formal  decree  was 
pa«i*ea  proclaiming  >o\enis  emperor,  awarding 
divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  denouncing  death 
to  Julianus,  who,  deserted  by  all  except  one 
of  his  praefect*  and  his  son-in-law,  Repentinus, 
was  slain  in  the  palace  by  a  common  soldier  in 
the  61st  year  of  his  age  and  the  third  month  of 
his  reign. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  lectures  on  Roman  history  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Schmitx,  treats  the  common  account 
that,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  praetoruins 
offered  the  imperial  dignity  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  a  sad  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation, 
and  declares,  that  he  is  unable  to  believe  that  Sul- 
picinnus  and  Julianus  bid  against  one  another,  as 
at  an  auction.  With  all  respect  for  his  opinion, 
no  event  in  ancient  history  rests  upon  surer  evi- 
dence. Setting  aside  the  testimony  of  Ilerodian, 
Cnpitolinus,  and  Spartianua,  we  have  given  the 
narrative  of  that  strange  exhibition  almost  in  the 


not  only  in  Rome 
period  in  question,  but  actually  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  held  on  the  very  night  when 
the  bargain  was  concluded.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
We  cannot  imagine  any  motive  which  could  induce 
him  to  fabricate  a  circumstantial  and  improbable 
falsehood.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  11—17  ;  Spartiaa, 
Did.  Julia*.;  Capitolin.  Pert**.,  sub  fin.,  U.  6.  §  9, 
7.  §  4;  Eutrop.  viiL  9;  Victor,  Out.  xix.;  Zotdm. 
i.  7.)  [W.  R.] 

DIDIUS  GALLUS.  [Galli/s.] 
DIDIUS  SCAEVA.  [Scaxva.] 
DIDO  also  called  Klissa,  which  is  pro- 

bably her  more  genuine  name  in  the  eastern  tradi- 
tions, was  •  Phoenician  princess,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.    The  substance  of  her  story 
is  given  by  Justin  (xviii.  4,  Ac.),  which  has  been 
embellished  and  variously  modified  by  other  writ- 
ers, especially  by  Virgil,  who  has  used  the  story 
very  freely,  to  suit  the  purpose*  of  his  poem.  (See 
especially  books  i.  and  iv.)    We  give  the  story 
as  related  by  Justin,  and  refer  to  the  other 
writers  where  they  present  any  differences.  After 
the  death  of  the  Tynan  king,  Mutgo  (com p.  Jo- 
seph, c.  Apia*,  i.  18,  where  be  is  called  Matgenus; 
Serv.  ad  Ac*.  L  345,  642,  who  calls  him  Methres ; 
others  again  call  him  Belus  or  Agenor),  the  people 
gave  the  government  to  his  son,  Pygmalion ;  and 
his  daughter  Dido  or  Elissa  married  her  uncle, 
Acerbas  (Virg.  Ae*.  i.  343,  calls  him  Sichaeus 
and  Servius  on  this  passage,  Sicharbaa),  a  priest 
of  Heracles,  which  was  the  highest  office  in  the 
state  next  to  that  of  king.    Acerbas  possessed  ex- 
traordinary treasures,  which  be  kept  secret,  but  a 
report  of  them  reached  Pygmalion,  and  led  him  to 
murder  his  uncle.  (Comp.  Virg.  Aen.  I  349,  &c, 
where  Sichaeus  is  murdered  at  an  altar ;  whereas 
J.  Malalas,  p.  162,  &c^  ed.  Bonn,  and  Euatath.  ad 
IHonyt.  Perieg.  195,  represent  the  murder  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  during  a  journey,  or  during  the 
chase.)    Hereupon,  Dido,  who  according  to  Virgil 
and  others  was  informed  of  her  husbands  murder 
in  a  dream,  pretended  that,  in  order  to  forget  her 
grief,  she  would  in  future  live  with  her  brother 
Pygmalion,  while  in  secret  she  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  quitting  her  country.  The  servants  whom 
Pygmalion  sent  to  assist  her  in  the  change  of  her 
residence  were  gained  over  by  her,  and  having 
further  induced  some  noble  Tynans,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  Pygmalion's  rule,  to  join  her,  she 
secretly  sailed  away  in  search  of  a  new  borne. 
The  party  first  landed  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  their  number  was  increased  by  a  priest  of 
Zeus  wn°  joined  them  with  his  wife  and  children, 
and  by  their  carrying  off  by  force  eighty  maidens 
to  provide  the  emigrants  with  wives.  In  the  mean 
time,  Pygmalion,  who  had  heard  of  the  flight  of 
Dido,  prepared  to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  her;  but  he 
was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  and 
by  the  threats  of  the  gods  ( Serv.  ad  A  en.  i.  363,  gives 
a  different  account  of  the  escape  of  Dido);  and  she 
thus  safely  landed  in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Here  she  purchased  (according  to  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
i.  367,  and  Eustath.  Lc^of  king  Hiarbas)  a*  much 
land  as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  bull ; 
but  she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up  into  the 
thinnest  possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  sur- 
rounded a  great  extent  of  country,  which  she  called 
Byrsa,  from  /Sifxro,  te.  the  hide  of  a  bull.  (Camp. 
Virg.  Aen.  i.  367;  Servius  ad  toe  and  ad  iv.  67 Oj 
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Silius  IuL  Past,  i.  25  ;  Appian,  Pwu  1.)  The 
number  of  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  new  colony 
from  the  neighbouring  districts,  for  the  take  of 
commerce  and  profit,  soon  raited  the  place  to  a 
town  community.  The  kinsmen  of  the  new  colo- 
nist*, especially  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  supported 
and  encouraged  them  ( Procop. BelL  VamdaL  ii.  10); 
and  Dido,  with  the  consent  of  the  Libyans,  and 
under  the  promise  of  paying  them  an  annual  tri- 
bute, built  the  town  of  Carthage.  In  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  city,  the  head  of  a  bull  was 
found,  and  afterwards  the  head  of  a  horse,  which 
*  :u>  a  still  more  favourable  sign.  ( Virg.  Jew.  i.  443, 
with  Servius's  note;  Sil.  ItaL  Pit*,  ii.  410,  &c) 
As  the  new  town  toon  rose  to  a  high  degree  of 
power  and  prosperity,  king  Hiarbaa  or  Jarbns,  who 
began  to  be  jealous  of  it,  summoned  ten  of  the 
noblest  Carthaginian  a  to  his  court,  and  asked  for 
the  hand  of  Dido,  threatening  them  with  a  war  in 
cue  of  hi*  demand  being  refused.  The  deputies, 
who  on  their  return  dreaded  to  inform  their  queen 
of  this  demand,  at  first  told  her  that  Hiarbaa  wish- 
i-d  to  have  somebody  who  might  instruct  him  and 
hi*  Libyans  in  the  manners  of  civilised  life ;  and 
when  they  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any- 
lonix  would  be  willing  to  live  among  barbarians,  i 
Dido  cen cured  them,  and  declared  that  every  citi- 
zen ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  even 
life  itself,  if  be  could  thereby  render  a  service  to 
his  country.  This  declaration  roused  the  courage 
of  the  ten  deputies,  and  they  now  told  her  what 
lliarbas  demanded  of  her.  The  queen  was  thus  . 
caught  by  the  law  which  she  herself  had  laid  down. 
She  lamented  ber  fate,  and  perpetually  uttered  the 
name  of  her  late  husband,  Acerbas ;  but  at  length 
she  answered,  that  she  would  go  whithersoever  the 
fate  of  her  new  city  might  call  her.  She  took 
three  months  to  prepare  herself,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  city :  ahe  sacrificed  many  animals 
under  the  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
spirit  of  Acerbas  before  celebrating  her  new  nup- 
tials. She  then  took  a  sword  into  ber  hand,  and 
having  ascended  the  pile,  she  said  to  the  people 
that  she  w  ax  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  desired, 
and  then  she  plunged  the  sword  into  her  breast, 
and  died.  (Com p.  Serv.  ad  At*.  L  340,  iv.  36,  335, 
674.)  So  long  as  Carthage  existed,  Dido  was 
worshipped  there  as  a  divinity.  (Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  i. 
81,  &c)  With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  Dido 
ii  said  to  have  founded  Carthage,  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  differ  greatly.  According  to  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Aen.  iv.  459),  it  took  place  40  years  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  794  ; 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  6),  it  was  65 
years,  and  according  to  Justin  (xviii.  6)  and  Oro- 
»ius  (iv.  6),  72  years,  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
Joaephna  (c  Apion.  I  18  ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  143) 
places  it  143  years  and  eight  months  after  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  is,  B.  a 
861;  while  Eusebius  (Cftroa.  *.  971,  op.  Syneeli. 
p.  345;  comp.  Chrm.  ».  1003)  places  the  event 
1 33  yean  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  that  is,  in  B.  c 
1025 ;  and  Philistns  placed  it  even  37  or  50  years 
before  the  taking  of  Troy.  (Euseh.  Ckron.  u.  798  ; 
Syneeli.  p.  324  ;  Appian,  Pum.  1.)  In  the  story 
constructed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid,  he  makes  Dido, 
probably  after  the  example  of  Naevins,  a  contem- 
porary of  Aeneas,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on 
liia  arrival  in  Africa.  As  her  love  was  not  re- 
turned, and  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
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which  the  gods  had  promised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile.  The  anachro- 
nism which  Virgil  thus  commits  is  noticed  by 
several  ancient  writers.  (Serv.  ad  Atn.  ir.  459, 
682,  v.  4;  Macron.  Sal,  v.  17,  vi.  2 ;  Anson. 
Epujr.  118.)  [L.S.1 

DIDYMARCHUS(AtSiWpxoi),  is  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (23)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Metamorphoses,  of  which  the  third  book 
is  there  quoted.  [L.  S.I 

DIDYMUS  (Afci^s).  1.  A  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  or  rather  a 
follower  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus  (^tptOTapxtior, 
Lehra,  de  Anstarcht  »tuti.  Homer,  p.  18,  Ac.),  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  salt  fish. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heracleides  Ponticus, 
and  other  eminent  men  of  the  time.'  He  is  com- 
monly distinguished  from  other  grammarians  of 
the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  x«Ax«W«poj, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  bis  indefa- 
tigable and  unwearied  application  to  study.  But 
he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  $iS\to\tl0as,  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  said  it 
often  happened  to  him  that  be  forgot  what  he  had 
stated,  and  thus  in  later  productions  contradicted 
what  he  had  said  in  earlier  ones.  Such  contradic- 
tions happen  the  more  easily  the  more  a  writer 
confines  himself  to  the  mere  business  of  compiling  ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  Didymus,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  his  works,  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  attested.  The  sum  total  of  his 
works  is  stated  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  139)  to  have 
been  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  (Ep.  88)  4000.  (Comp. 
Quintil.  i.  9.  §  19.)  In  this  calculation,  however, 
single  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as  separate 
work  s,  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  small 
treatises.  The  most  interesting  among  his  prod  ac- 
tions, all  of  which  are  lost,  would  have  been  those 
in  which  be  treated  on  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  his  literary  pursuits.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess  under  the 
name  of  the  minor  Scholia  on  Homer,  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  is 
taken  from  the  several  works  which  Didymus 
wrote  upon  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  on  the 
Homeric  text  as  constituted  by  Aristarchus  (wepl 
■Hji  'Apiffrdpxov  otopdsNrears),  a  work  which  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into 
the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of  Aristarchus,  and  re- 
vised and  corrected  the  text  which  the  latter  had 
established.  But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were 
not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote  also  commen- 
taries on  many  other  poets  and  prose  writers  of 
the  classical  times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention 
of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets,  and  especially 
on  Bacchylides  (TheophyL  Ep.  8  ;  Amnion.  t.  v. 
Nnptffif  * )  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
[tart  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  from  the 
commentary  of  Didymus.  (Bdckh,  Pnuf.  ad  SckoU 
Pind.  p.  xvii.  Ac.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  (  Rkhter,  de  Atmckyli, 
Sophodu,  *  Euripidi*  wUrpreUbx*  tfraeeu,  p.  106, 
Ac. )  In  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didy- 
mus is  often  referred  to,  and  we  further  know  that 
be  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phrynt- 
chus  (Athen.  ix.  p.  371),  Cratinus  (Hesych.  ».  v. 
Kofxraxts;  A  then.  xi.  p.  501),  Menander  (EtymoL 
Gud.  p.  338.  25),  and  others.  The  Greek  orators, 
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Demosthenes,  Isaeus,  Hyperides,  Deinarchus,  and 
other*,  were  likewise  commented  upon  by  Didy- 
mus. Besides  these  numeroui  commentaries  we 
have  mention  of  a  work  on  the  phraseology  of  the 
tragic  poets  rpaytfrSov^yrj^  Xt^tms),  of  which 
the  28th  book  is  quoted.  _  (Macrob.  Sat  t.  18; 
Harpocrat.  *.  v.  {ityxxAot^xir.)  A  similar  work 
(A^ftt  Kmfwcfi)  was  written  by  him  on  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  comic  poet»,  and  Hcsychius  made 
great  use  of  it,  as  he  himself  attests  in  the  epistle 
to  Eulogies.  (Comp.  Etymol.  M.  p.  492.  53 ; 
Schol.  ad  ApcJlon.  Rkod.  L  1139,  iv.  1058.)  A 
third  work  of  the  same  class  was  on  words  of  am- 
biguous or  uncertain  meaning,  and  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books;  and  a  fourth  treated  on  false 
or  corrupt  expressions.  He  further  published  a 
collection  of  Greek  proverbs,  in  thirteen  books 
(wpis  T<n>r  w*p\  -rapotfiw*  awrrrax^rut),  from 
which  is  taken  the  greater  part  of  the  proverbs 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobius.  (Schneide- 
win.  Corpus  Paroemiogr.  Grate,  i.  p.  ziv.)  A  work 
on  the  laws  of  Solon  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Sol.  1 )  under  the  title  vtpl  rmv  d^6tmw  SoAwrot. 
Didymus  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  even 
with  Roman  literature,  for  he  wrote  a  work  in  six 
books  against  Cicero's  treatise  "de  Re  Publica," 
(Ammian.  MarcolL  xxii  16),  which  afterwards 
induced  Suetonius  to  write  against  Didymus. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  TpayiriMos.)  Didymus  stands  at  the 
close  of  the  period  in  which  a  comprehensive  and 
independent  study  of  Greek  literature  prevailed, 
and  he  himself  must  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  scholiasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compiling  or 
abridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Geoponica  there  are  va- 
rious extracts  bearing  the  name  of  Didymus,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  be  wrote  on  agri- 
culture or  botany;  but  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  those  extracts  belong  to  our  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  or  to  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  very  probable  that,  with  Suidas,  we 
ought  to  distinguish  from  our  grammarian  a  natu- 
ralist Didymus,  who  possibly  may  be  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates, 
and  a  treatise  on  stones  and  different  kinds  of 
wood  (a**?!  (lapfidpwv  ko\  warro(»r  (liAw),  a 
treatise  which  has  been  edited  by  A.  Mai  as  an 
appendix  to  the  fragments  of  the  Iliad.  (Milan, 
1819.  fol.)  See  Grafenhan,  Gesck.  der  Klau. 
PhUoL  im  Alterlkum,  i.  p.  405,  &c 

2.  An  Alexandrian  grammarian,  commonly  call- 
ed the  younger  (6  riot) :  he  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  Al6vpos\  wt0ara\ 
wtpl  SpBoypaQias,  and  many  other  excellent  works. 
In  a  preceding  article,  however,  Suidas  attributes 
the  wiflwd  (mffarar  <rol  crotpiOfiArw*  AuVecs)  in 
two  books  to  one  Didymus  Areius,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  (Comp.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  xi.  23 ;  Eu- 
doc  p.  1 35.) 

3.  With  the  praenomen  Claudius,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who,  according  to  Suidas  («.  r.  AlSiquor), 
wrote  upon  the  mistakes  committed  by  Thucydides 
against  analogy,  and  a  work  on  Analogy  among 
the  Romans.  He  further  made  an  epitome  of  the 
works  of  Heracleon,  and  some  other  works.  A 
fragment  of  his  epitome  is  preserved  in  Stobaeu*. 
(Serm.  101  ;  comp.  Lersch,  Die  Sprachpkilos.  der 
Alien,  pp.  74,  143,  Ac) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  must  be  distinguished 


from  Didymus  the  monk,  who  is  spoken  of  by  So- 
crates. (Hist  Ecdes.  iv.  33.)  At  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  before  be  had  learnt  to  read,  he  became 
blind ;  but  this  calamity  created  in  him  an  invin- 
cible thirst  after  knowledge,  and  by  intense  appli- 
cation he  succeeded  in  becoming  not  only  a  distin- 
guished grammarian,  rhetorician,  dialectician,  ma- 
thematician, musician,  astronomer,  and  philosopher 
(Socrat.  iv.  25;  Sozom.  iii.  15;  Rufin.  xi.  7  ; 
Theodoret.  iv.  29 ;  Nioephor.  ix.  17),  but  also  in 
acquiring  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  sacred 
literature.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  was  no  less  distinguished  for  the 
exemplary  purity  of  his  conduct  than  for  his  learn- 
ing and  acquirement*.  In  a.  d.  392,  when  Hiero- 
nymus  wrote  his  work  on  illustrious  ecclesiastical 
authors,  Didymus  was  still  alive,  and  professor  of 
theology  at  Alexandria.  He  died  in  a.  d.  396  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  As  professor  of  theology  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Ca  tech  omen  i, 
and  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  that  pe- 
riod, such  as  Hieronymus,  Rufin  as.  Palladia*, 
Ambrosias,  Evagrius,  and  I  si  dor  us,  are  mentioned 
among  his  pupils.  Didymus  was  the  author  of  a 
Rreat  number  of  theological  works,  but  most  of 
them  are  lost  The  following  are  still  extant : — 
1.  M  Liber  de  Spiritu  Sancto."  The  Greek  original 
is  lost,  but  we  possess  a  Latin  translation  made  by 
Hieronymus,  about  a.  d.  386,  which  is  printed 
among  the  works  of  Hieronymus.  Although  the 
author  as  well  as  the  translator  intended  it  to  be 
one  book  (Hieronym.  CaiaL  109),  yet  Marcianaeu* 
in  his  edition  of  Hieronymus  has  divided  it  into 
three  books.  The  work  is  mentioned  by  St.  Ao- 
gustin  (Quaett.  in  Erod.  iL  25),  and  Niccphora* 
(ix.  17).  Separate  editions  of  it  were  published 
at  Cologne,  1531, 8von  and  a  better  one  by  Fuchte, 
Helmstadt,  1614,  8vo.  2.  u  Breves  Enarrationea 
in  Epistolas  Canonical."  This  work  is  likewise 
extant  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  and  was  first 
printed  in  the  Cologne  edition  of  the  first  work. 
It  is  contained  also  in  all  the  collections  of  the 
works  of  the  fathers.  The  Latin  translation  is  the 
work  of  Epiphanius,  and  was  made  at  the  request 
of  Cassiodorus.  (Cassiod.  de  JastituL  Dirm.  8.) 

3.  u  Liber  adversus  Manicbaeos."  This  work  ap- 
pears to  be  incomplete,  since  Damascenes  (Parallel. 
p.  507)  quotes  a  passage  from  it  which  is  now  not 
to  be  found  in  it.  It  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin 
version  by  F.  Turrianus  in  Posse rin's  Apparatus 
SaneL  ad  Cole.  /.sr.  D.,  Venice,  1603,  and  at  Co- 
logne in  1608.  It  was  reprinted  in  some  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Fathers,  until  at  last  Com  be  fm  us 
in  his  "  Auctarium  novissimum  "  (ii.  p.  21,  he) 
published  the  Greek  original  (Paris,  1672,  foL) 

4.  n«pi  Tptd&os.  This  work  was  formerly  believed 
to  be  lost,  but  J.  A.  Min^nrelli  discovered  a  MS. 
of  it,  and  published  it  with  a  Latin  version  at 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  A  list  of  the  lost  works  of 
Didymus  is  given  by  Fabric  MM.  Graec.  ix.  p. 
273,  &c ;  compare  Cave,  Hist  Lit.  i.  p.  205 ; 
Guericke,  de  Sciola  Alexandr.  ii.  p.  332, &c  [L.S.J 

DI'DYMUS  (Attvuos),  a  Greek  medical  writer 
who  lived  perhaps  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Aetius  (tetrab.  ii  serm.  iL  c  13, 
p.  256)  and  Alexander  Trallianus  (De  Med.  m. 
13,  p.  235),  by  whom  he  is  called  o-c*srr«rr«K. 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of  Alexandria  who 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  having  written  fifuen 
books  on  Agriculture,  and  who  is  frequently  quoted 
in  the  collection  of  writers  called  Gtopomid  (lib.  u 
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C5.H3,  14,  17.  26,  &c.,  ed.  Niclas.).  His  writ- 
ings would  seem  to  have  been  extant  in  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  or  at  least  they  were  supposed  to 
be  so,  as  Salmaains  expected  to  receive  a  MS.  of 
his  work  de  Plantu  from  Italy.  (Life  prefixed  to 
kit  Letters  p.  39.)  [W.A.G.] 
DIESPITER.  [J  upttsfu] 
DIEUCHES(AjfvxTJiX  »  G"*k  physician,  who 
lired  probably  in  the  fourth  century  a  c~,  and  be- 
longed to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici.  (Ga- 
len, de  Fern.  Serf.  adv.  Erasistr.  e.5,  vol.  xi.  p.  163 ; 
comp.  Id.  de  Simplic.  Medicam.  Temper,  ae  Faculi. 
ri.  prooem.  voL  XI.  p.  795,  de  Meth,  Afed,  i.  3, 
rii.  3,  vol.  x.  pp.  28,  462,  Comment,  u  Hippocr. 
»d*  Nat  Hom.n  iL  6,  vol  xv.  p.  136.)  He  was 
tutor  to  Numenins  of  Heraclea  (A then.  L  p.  5. 
$8),  and  is  several  times  quoted  by  Pliny.  (H.  JV. 
xx.  IS,  33,  73,  xxiiL  29,  xxiv.  92.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  a 
few  fragments  remain.  (Iluf.  Ephes.,  ed.  Matthaci ; 
XXI  Vet.  Medic  Grate  Opmsc.  ed.  Matthaei ; 
C  G.  Kuhn,  Add  Ham.  (id  Elench.  Medic  Vet.  a 
^.FaArse.eds^fasfcxiii.  p.6.)  [W.A.G.] 

DIEU'CHIDAS  (Anwxfoai),  of  Megan,  a 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  history  of  Megara 
Mryapuci),  which  consisted  of  at  least  five  books. 
Gem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  141,  vi  p.  267 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  L  57;  Camp.  Harpocrat.  «.  v.  dyvias.)  The 
age  of  Dieuchidas  is  unknown,  but  his  work  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  and  his 
name  often  appears  m  a  corrupt  form.  (SchoL  ad 
Apollo*.  Mod.  i.  118,517,  where  his  name  is 
A.i(rnx&** ;  Steph.  By*.  *.  v.  Zx(p4*u ;  A  then.  vi. 
p.  262  ;  Harpocrat  *.  r.  Ttparla ;  Scbol.  ad  Find. 
Nan,  ix.  30;  Plut  Ljc.  2,  in  the  last  two  passages 
AMvrvxOat ;  SchoL  ad  Arisiopk.Vtsp.870-,  Eudoc 
p.  286,  where  the  name  is  Dirrchiax.)     [L.  S.] 

SEX.  DIGITIUS.  1.  An  Italian,  who  served 
as  a  marine  ( socitu  navalit)  under  the  great  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Africanus.  After  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage  in  b.  c  210,  Sex.  Digitius  and  Q.  Tre- 
beilius  were  rewarded  by  Scipio  with  the  corona 
mural  is,  for  the  two  men  disputed  as  to  which  of 
thexn  had  first  scaled  the  walls  of  the  place.  ( Liv. 
xxvi.  48.)  It  must  be  supposed  that  Digitius 
was  further  rewarded  for  bis  bravery  with  the 
Roman  franchise ;  for  his  son,  or  perhaps  he  him- 
self, is  mentioned  as  praetor  in  ft.  c  194. 

2.  It  is  uncertain  whether  be  is  a  son  of  the 
Digitius  who  served  in  Spain  under  Scipio,  or 
whether  he  is  identical  with  him,  though  the  for- 
mer is  more  probable.  He  was  praetor  in  a  c 
194,  and  obtained  southern  Spain  as  his  province. 
After  the  departure  of  M.  Cato,  several  of  the 
Spanish  tribes  again  revolted,  and  Digitius  had  to 
fight  many  battles  against  them,  in  most  of  which 
he  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  at  the  termination  of 
his  office  his  forces  were  reduced  to  half  of  their 
original  number.  In  b.  c.  190  he  was  appointed 
legate  by  the  consul  L.  Com.  Scipio  Asiaticus  ; 
arid,  conjointly  with  two  others,  he  was  coin- 
missioned  to  collect  a  fleet  at  Brnndusium  from 
all  parts  of  the  coast.  In  ft.  c.  174  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Macedonia,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  was  sent  to  Apulia  to  purchase 
provisions  for  the  fleet  and  the  army.  (Liv.  xxxv. 
I,  %  xxxvii.  4,  xll  22,  xlii.  27  ;  Gros.  iv.  22, 
where  he  is  erroneously  called  Publius.)  The 
military  tribune,  Sex.  Digitius,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xliii.  11)  about  the  same  time,  is  probably 
a  son  of  our  Sex.  Digitius.  [L.  S.]  | 


DI1TREPHES  (Awrp^nj,  Thuc.  vii.  29), 
probably  distinct  from  the  Diotrephes  of  Thuc.  viii. 
64,  was  entrusted,  a.  c.  413,  with  the  charge  of 
carrying  home  the  Tbracian  mercenaries  who  ar- 
rived at  Athens  too  late  to  sail  for  Syracuse  with 
Demosthenes,  and  were,  to  save  expense,  at  once 
dismissed.  He  made  on  the  way  descents  upon 
Boeotia  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Mycalessus,  the  latter 
of  which  places  be  surprised,  and  gave  up  to  the 
savage  butchery  of  his  barbarians.  Boeotian  forces 
came  up  with  them,  however,  in  their  retreat  to 
the  ships,  and  cut  down  a  considerable  number. 
Diitrephes  himself  not  improbably  feu.  Pausnnias 
(i.  23.  §§  2,  3)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Athens 
representing  him  as  pierced  with  arrows ;  and  nn 
inscription  containing  his  name,  which  was  doubt- 
less cut  on  the  basement  of  this  statue,  has  been 
recently  discovered  at  Athens,  and  is  given  on 
p.  890,  a  This  Diitrephes  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Diitrephes  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
(Awe,  798, 1440),  satirised  in  one  place  as  a  leader 
of  the  fashion  of  chariot-driving ;  in  another  as  a 
forward  upstart,  who  had  advanced  himself,  if  the 
Scholiast  understood  the  joke,  to  military  office  by 
the  trade  of  basket-making.  The  date  of  **  the 
Birds,"  a  c.  414,  would  be  rather  a  confirmation 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'LMUS  APONIA'NUS.  [Aponunus.] 
DI'LLIUS  Vf^CULA.  [Vocula.] 
DINDYME'XE  (Artspfnf  or  AoJipsVn),  a 
surname  of  Cybele,  derived  either  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygiv  where  a  temple  was  believed 
to  have  been  built  to  her  by  the  Argonauts  (Apol- 
loa  Rhod.  i.  985,  with  the  Schol. ;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
575 ;  Callim.  Epiar.  42  ;  Horat.  Carm.  i.  16.5; 
CatulL  63,  91 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  617),  or  from 
Dindyme,  the  wife  of  Maeon  and  mother  of  Cybele. 
(Died,  iil  58.)  [L.  S.l 

DINON.  [Dxixon.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (AioxAeffcst),  an  Athenian,  who, 
when  the  people  were  highly  excited  about  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hennae,  a  c  415,  and  ready  to 
credit  any  information  whatever,  came  forward  and 
told  the  following  story  to  the  council : — Private 
business  having  taken  him  from  home  on  the  night 
on  which  the  busts  were  defaced,  be  had  seen 
about  300  men  enter  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre, 
and  was  able  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  to  ob- 
serve their  features  perfectly.  At  the  time  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their  assembling,  but  the 
next  day  he  heard  of  the  affair  of  the  Hennae,  and 
taxed  some  of  the  300  with  it.  They  bribed  him 
to  secresy  by  the  promise  of  two  talents,  which 
they  afterwards  refused  to  pay,  and  he  had  there- 
fore come  to  give  information.  This  story  was 
implicitly  believed  at  the  time,  and  a  number  of 
persons  mentioned  as  guilty  by  Diocleides  were 
imprisoned,  while  the  informer  himself  received  a 
crown  of  honour  and  a  public  entertainment  in  the 
Prytaneium.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Ando- 
cides  (who  with  several  of  his  relations  was  among 
the  prisoners)  came  forward  with  his  version  of 
the  matter,  which  contradicted  that  of  Diocleides. 
It  was  also  remembered  that  the  moon  was  not 
visible  on  the  night  on  which  the  latter  professed 
to  have  marked  by  its  light  the  faces  of  the  ac- 
cused. He  was  driven,  therefore,  to  confess  that 
his  evidence  was  false,  and  he  added  (which  was, 
perhaps,  equally  false),  that  he  had  been  subonu-d 
to  give  it  by  two  men  named  Alcibiades  and  Ami- 
antus.    Both  of  these  sought  safety  by  flight,  and 
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Diocleides  was  put  to  death.  (Andoc  de  Mw*i. 
pp.  6—9  ;  Thuc.  n.  CO ;  Phryn.  op.  PluL  Ale. 
20  ;  Diod.  xih.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (AwwcAetorjf),  of  Abdera,  is 
mentioned  in  Athenaeus  (for  this  werai  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage)  as  baring  admirably  de- 
scribed the  famous  engine  called  *EA4jroAu  (the 
City- taker),  which  was  made  by  Epimachus  the 
Athenian  for  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes.  (Ath.  t.  p.  206,  d. ;  Diod.  xz.  91; 
Wesaeling,  ad  lac;  Pint  Demetr.  21  ;  Vitruv.  x. 
22.)  [E.  E.J 

Dl'OCLES  (AioxAiis),  the  son  of  Orsilochus  and 
father  of  Crethon  and  Orsilochus,  was  a  king  of 
Phere.  (Horn.  //.  t.  540,  Ac,  Od.  iii.  488;  Paus. 
iii.  30.  |  2.)  [L.  S.] 

Dl'OCLES  (Aio*A»»j),  a  Syracusan.  celebrated 
for  his  code  of  laws.  No  mention  of  his  name  oc- 
curs in  Thucydides,  but  according  to  Diodorus  he 
was  the  proposer  of  the  decree  for  putting  to  death 
the  Athenian  generals  Demosthenes  and  Nicias. 
(Diod.  xiii.  19.)  He  is  called  by  Diodorus 
this  occasion  the  most  eminent  of  the  demagogues 
at  Syracuse,  and  appears  to  hare  been  at  this  time 
the  "leader  of  the  popular  or  democratic  party,  in 
opposition  to  Hermocrates.  The  next  year  ( B.  c. 
412),  if  the  chronology  of  Diodorus  be  correct,  a 
democratic  revolution  took  place,  and  Diodes  was 
appointed  with  several  others  to  frame  and  establish 
a  new  code  of  laws.  In  this  he  took  so  prominent 
a  part,  that  he  threw  his  colleagues  quite  into  the 
shade,  and  the  code  was  ever  after  known  as  that 
of  Diodes.  We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but 
it  is  praised  by  Diodorus  for  its  conciseness  of 
style,  and  the  care  with  which  it  distinguished 
d liferent  offences  and  assigned  to  each  its  peculiar 
penalty.  The  best  proof  of  its  merit  is,  that  it 
continued  to  be  followed  as  a  civil  code  not  only 
at  Syracuse,  but  in  many  others  of  the  Sicilian 
cities,  until  the  island  was  subjected  to  the  Roman 
law.    (Diod.  xiii.  35.) 

The  banishment  of  Hermocrates  and  his  party 
Cb.  c.  410  ;  see  Xen.  HelL  i.  1.  $  27)  must  have 
left  Diocles  undisputed  leader  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  next  vear  he  commanded  the  forces  sent  by 
Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  to  the  relief 
of  Himera,  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco. 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  avert  ita  fate,  and 
withdrew  from  the  city,  carrying  off  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  such  haste  that 
he  did  not  stay  to  burr  those  of  his  troops  who 
had  fallen  in  battle.  (Diod.  xiii.  59—61.)  This 
circumstance  probably  gave  rise  to  discontent  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  increased  when  Hermocrates, 
having  returned  to  Sicily  and  obtained  some  suc- 
cesses against  the  Carthaginians,  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished  at  Himera  with 
the  highest  honours.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  thus 
excited  led  to  the  banishment  of  Diocles,  B.  c.  408. 
(Diod.  xiii.  63,  75.)  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  was  afterwards  recalled,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
connect  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  Syra- 
cuse the  strange  story  told  by  Diodorus,  that  he 
Blabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  to  shew  his 
respect  for  one  of  his  laws,  which  he  had  thought- 
lessly infringed  by  coming  armed  into  the  place 
of  assembly.  (Diod.  xiii.  33.)  A  story  almost 
precisely  similar  is,  however,  told  by  the  same 
author  (xii.  19)  of  Charondas  [Charondab], 
which  renders  it  at  least  very  doubtful  as  regard- 
ing Diodes.  Yet  it  ia  probable  that  he  mutt  have 
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died  about  this  time,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  his 
name  in  the  civil  dissensions  which  led  to  the 
elevation  of  Dionrsius.  (Hnbmann,  Diolck*  (JtsrU- 
getter  der  S*trttht'ner%  Amberg,  1842.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DI'OCLES(  AuwAqf ).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Megara,  Once  in  a  battle  he  pro- 
tected with  his  shield  a  youth  whom  he  loved,  but 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The  Megs- 
rians  rewarded  the  gallant  man  with  the  honour* 
of  a  hero,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
deia,  which  they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every 
year.  (Theocrit.  xii.  27,  Ac ;  Aristoph.  Adorn. 
774;  Plut  Tka.  10;  Did.  tf  Ami.  $.t>.  AafcAcu.) 

2.  The  name  of  three  wealthy  Sicilians  who  were 
robbed  by  Verres  and  his  satellites.  (Ck.  «  Fsm 
iii.  56,  40,  v.  7,  iv.  16.)  [L  S.] 

Dl'OCLES  (A,****),  literary.  l.OfATHisa. 
See  below. 

2.  Of  Cnidus,  a  Platonic  philosopher,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  Aiarptfai,  from  which 
a  fragment  is  quoted  in  Euaebiua.  (Praep.  Evamg. 
xiv.  p.  731.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Venetian 
Scholia  (ad  II.  xiii.  103) along  with  DionysiusThrax, 
Aristarchus,  and  Chaeris  on  the  subject  of  Greek 
accents.  A  dream  of  his  is  related  by  Artemi- 
dorus.  (Otteir.  iv.  72.) 

4.  Of  Magnesia,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  irtSpour)  w  <pi\oc6<fx^wt  and  of  a  second 
on  the  lives  of  philosophers  (wtpl  fllw  ^Koao^ttr), 
of  both  of  which  Diogenes  Laertiua  appears  to 
have  made  great  use,  (ii.  82,  vi.  12,  13,  20,  36, 
87,  91,  99,  103,  viL  48,  162,  166,  179,  181,  tx, 
61,  65,  x.  12.) 

5.  Of  Psparbthih,  the  earliest  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  about  the  foundation  of  Rome,  sad 
whom  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  hare  followed  ia  a 
great  many  points.  (Plut  Bom.  3,  8  ;  Fest.  a  r. 
Homam.)  How  long  he  lived  before  the  time  of 
Fabius  Pictor,  is  unknown.  Whether  he  ia  the 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  heroes  (r*(A 
r)i><oww  avrrayna),  which  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Quatst.  Graee.  40),  and  of  a  history  of  Persia 
(UtjHiiKa),  which  is  quoted  by  Joseph  us  (AnUJud. 
x.  11.  §  1),  is  likewise  uncertain,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  last  two  works  belong  to  Diocles  of 
Rhodes,  whose  work  on  Aetolia  (AtrssAued)  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch.  (De  Ftmm.  22.) 

6.  Of  Svbarw,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
(Iamb.  Fir.  Pyth.  36),  who  must  be  distinguished 
from  another  Pythagorean,  Diodes  of  Phlius,  whs 
is  mentioned  by  Iamblichua  (  Fit.  PytMap.  35)  ss 
one  of  the  most  zealous  followers  of  Pythajronts. 
The  latter  Diocles  was  still  alive  in  the  time  of 
Aristoxenus  (Diog.  Laert.  riii.  46),  but  further 
particulars  are  not  known  about  him.     [L.  S.J 

Dl'OCLES  ( AioxAijf ),  of  Athena,  or,  accordiaf 
to  others,  of  Phlius,  and  perhaps  in  fact  a  Pbliasun 
by  birth  and  an  Athenian  by  dtixenahip,  was  a 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  contemporary  with 
Sannyrion  and  Philyllius.  (Suid.  a  v.)  The  fol- 
lowing plays  of  his  are  mentioned  by  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  (p.  132),  and  are  frequently  quoted  by  the 
grammarians :  Bdxxau,  ©dAorra,  KsWaotc*  (by 
others  ascribed  to  Callias),  VltKrrw.  The  0v*rt* 
and  "Orctpot,  which  are  only  mentioned  by  Suidas 
and  Eudocia,  are  suspicious  titles.  He  seems  is 
have  been  an  elegant  poet.  (Meineke,  Fraq.  Com. 
Graec.  i.  pp.  251-253,  ii.  pp.  838-841.)  [P.S.] 

DI  OCLES  (AiwcAsjs),  a  geometer  of  unknown 
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date,  who  wrote  *tpi  mpunVy  according  to  Eu  toons 
who  has  cited  from  that  book  (Comtn.  in  SpJL  ft 
Cyd.  A  rchim,  Kb.  ii.  prop,,  v.)  hi*  method  of  divid- 
ing a  sphere  by  a  plane  in  a  given  ratio.  But 
he  it  better  known  by  another  extract  which  Eu- 
tociu*  (Op.  GiL  hb.  LL  prop.  iL)  has  preserved, 
giving  hit  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  two 
mean  proportionals  by  aid  of  a  curve,  which  ha* 
since  l*«*n  culled  the  ci.vuiid,  and  i*  too  well  known 
to  geometer*  to  need  description.    [A.  Da  M.J 

DI'OCLES  CARYSTIU8  (AiowAif*  6  Kapwr- 
tkw ),  a  very  celebrated  Greek  physician,  wa»  bom 
at  Carystu*  in  Eoboea,  and  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  R.<.,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
to  whom  Pliny  says  he  was  next  in  age  and  fame. 
(ff.  iV.  xxvi  6.)   He  belong  to  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Dogmatiei  (GaL  de  Aliment,  FaaUL  L  I,  vol. 
vi  p.  455),  and  wrote  several  medical  works,  of 
which  only  the  titles  and  some  fragments  remain, 
preserved  by  Galen,  Caelitu  Aure lianas,  OriLusius, 
and  other  ancient  writer*.    The  longest  of  these  is 
a  letter  to  king  Antigonus,  entitled  'Erurrafa) 
ZlpoQvkaxTutk  **  A  Letter  on  Preserving  Health," 
which  is  inserted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  at  the  end 
of  the  first  book  of  his  medical  work,  and  which, 
ff  genuine,  was  probably  addressed  to  Antigonus 
Gonataa,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  R  c.  239, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
year*.    It  resemble*  in  its  subject  matter  several 
other   similar   letter*  ascribed   to  Hippocrates 
(see  Ermerins,  Anted.  Med.  Graeca,  praef.  p. 
xir.\  and  treats  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year.    It  is  published  in  the 
Tarious  editions  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  also  in 
several  other  works:  e.o.  in  Greek  in  MatthaePs 
edition  of  Rufus  Ephesius,  Mosquae,  1806,  8vo.; 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
old  edition  of  Fabricius,  Biltiotk.  Oraeca ;  and  in 
Mich.  Neander's  SglLngae  J'kyncae^  Lips.  1591, 
8vo. ;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  TraUianua,  Ba- 
siL  1541,  foL;  and  Meletius,  Venet.  1552, 4 to.  Ac 
There  is  also  a  German  translation  by  Hieronymus 
I  lock,  in  J.  Dryander's  Prxtcticirbiicnlein,  Frank- 
fort, 1551,  8vo.    Some  persons  have  attributed  to 
Diodes  the  honour  of  first  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  vein*  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  correct,  nor  is  any  great  discovery  con- 
nected with  his  name.    Further  information  re- 
specting him  may  be  found  in  the  different  histories 
of  medicine,  and  also  in  Fabricius,  BUJioth.  (Jms<ri, 
▼oL  xiL  p.  584,  ed.  vet. ;  A.  Rivinua,  Programtna 
de  Diode  Girystio,  Lip*.  1655,  4 to.;  C.G.Gruner, 
Ilibliothek  tier  Alien  Aerzte,  Leips.  1781,  8vo.  vol. 
ii.  p.  605 ;  C.  G.  Kiihn,  Optucmla  Aaadem.  Med.  et 
Pktioiog.  Lips.  1827,  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  87.    In  these 
works  are  quoted  most  of  the  passage*  in  ancient 
authors  referring  to  Diodes ;  he  is  also  mentioned 
by  Soranus,  de  Arte  Obdetr.  pp4l5,  16,  67,  99, 
1 24, 210, 257, 265;  and  in  Cramer's  A  need.  Graeai 
Pari*.  voL  L  p.  594,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  196.  [W.  A.G.] 
DI'OCLES,  JULIUS  (*IooAw»  Aw«Ai»i),  of 
Cnrystus,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.    (Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  182;  Jacobs,  iL 
167.)    His  name  implies  that  be  was  a  Greek, 
and  bad  obtained  the  Roman  cirihts.    Rciske  sup- 
posed him  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  rhetorician 
LKocles  of  Carystus,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 
Seneca.    Others  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as 
the  physician.    The  name  of  the  poet  himself  is 
variously  written  in  the  titles  to  hi*  epigrams. 
(Jacobs,  xiiL  882,  883.)  [P.  Sk] 
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DIOCLETIA'NUS  VALE'RIUS,  was  bora 
near  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  a.  o.  245,  of 
most  obscure  parentage;  hi*  father,  according  to 
the  accounts  commonly  received,  which  are,  how- 
ever, evidently  hostile,  having  been  a  freedman 
and  provincial  scribe,  while  the  future  emperor 
himself  was  indebted  for  liberty  to  a  senator 
Anulinus.  Were  this  last  statement  true  he  must 
have  been  born  while  his  parent  was  a  slave ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for,  as  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out, 
the  Roman  law,  even  as  it  stood  at  that  period, 
would  have  prevented  the  son  from  being  enlisted 
in  the  legion.  From  his  mother,  Doclea,  or 
Dioclea,  who  received  her  designation  from  the 
village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  appella- 
tion of  Dodes  or  Diode*,  which,  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  purple,  was  Latinized  and  expanded 
into  the  more  majestic  and  sonorous  Diocletianus, 
and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  high  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  the  army  he 
served  with  high  reputation,  paaaed  through  vari- 
ous subordinate  grades,  was  appointed  to  most  im- 
portant commands  under  Probus  and  Aureltan,  in 
process  of  time  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul 
suffectus,  followed  Cams  to  the  Persian  war,  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  [Cab  us],  remained  attached  to  the  court  dur- 
ing the  retreat  in  the  honourable  capacity  of  chief 
captain  of  the  palace  guards  (domtstid).  When 
the  fate  of  Nnmerianus  became  known,  the  troops 
who  had  met  in  solemn  assembly  at  Chalcedon,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  successor,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  man  most  worthy  of  the 
sovereign  power  was  Diocletian,  who,  having  ac- 
cepted the  preferred  dignity,  signalised  his  acces- 
sion by  slaying  with  his  own  hands  Arrius  Aper 
prnefect  of  the  praetorians,  who  was  arraigned  of 
the  murder  of  the  deceased  prince,  hi*  son-in-law 
[Numrrunus].  The  proceedings  upon  this 
occasion  were  characterised  by  an  intemperate 
haste,  which  gave  plausibility  to  the  report,  that 
the  avenger  of  Numerian,  notwithstanding  his 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence  and  disinter- 
ested zeal,  was  less  eager  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice  than  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself  and 
to  remove  a  formidable  rival,  especially  since  he 
did  not  scruple  to  confess  that  he  had  long  anxi- 
ously sought  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him 
in  early  youth  by  a  Gaulish  Druidesa,  that  he 
should  mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  bad  slain  the 
wild-boar  (Aper).  These  events  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year  '284,  known  in  chronology  as 
the  era  of  Diocletian,  or  the  era  of  the  martyrs,  an 
epoch  long  employed  in  the  calculations  of  eccle- 
siastical writers  and  still  in  use  among  Coptic 
Christians.  After  the  ceremonies  of  installation 
had  been  completed  at  Nicomedeia,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  the  field  forthwith  against  Carinus, 
who  was  hastening  towards  Asia  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  well-disciplined  army.  The  oppos- 
ing armies  met  near  Margus  in  upper  Moesia,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  victory  declared  for  the 
hardy  veterans  of  the  Western  legion* ;  but  while 
Carinus  was  hotly  pursuing  the  flying  foe  he  was 
slain  by  his  own  officers  [Carinus].  His  troops, 
left  without  a  leader,  fraternised  with  their  late 
enemies,  Diocletian  was  acknowledged  by  the 
conjoined  armies,  and  no  one  appeared  prepared  to 
dispute  his  claims.  The  conqueror  used  hi*  victory 
with  praiseworthy  and  politic  moderation.  There 
were  no  proscriptions,  no  confiscations,  no  banish- 
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ments.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  minister*  and 
attendants  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  offices  and  even  the  praetorian 
praefect  Aristobulus  was  continued  in  hi*  com- 
mand. There  was  little  prospect,  however,  of  a 
peaceful  reign.  In  addition  to  the  insubordinate 
spirit  which  pre  Tailed  universally  among  the 
soldiery,  who  had  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
series  of  year*  to  create  and  dethrone  their  ruler* 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  interest,  passion,  or 
caprice,  the  empire  was  threatened  in  the  West  by 
a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Bagnudae  under 
Aelianus  and  Amandus  [AxUANUS],  in  the  East 
by  the  Persians,  and  in  the  North  by  the  turbu- 
lent movements  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Danube. 
Feeling  himself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with 
so  many  difficulties,  Diocletian  resolved  to  assume 
a  colleague  who  should  enjoy,  nominally  at  least, 
equal  rank  and  power  with  himself,  and  relieve 
him  from  the  burden  of  undertaking  in  person 
distant  wars.  His  choice  fell  upon  the  brave 
and  experienced,  but  rough  and  unlettered  sol* 
dier  Maxim ianus  [  Maxima  N  us  Hikculicb], 
whom  he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  at 
Nicomedeia,  in  286.  At  the  same  time  the  asso- 
ciated rulers  adopted  respectively  the  epithets  of 
Javita  and  /frrctsfrW,  either  from  some  super- 
stitious motive,  or,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
one  of  the  panegyrists,  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  while  the  elder  possessed  supreme 
wisdom  to  devise  and  direct,  the  younger  could 
exert  irresistible  might  in  the  execution  of  all 
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le  new  emperor  hastened  to  quell,  by  his 
presence,  the  disturlancc*  in  Gaul,  and  succeeded 
withont  difficulty  in  chastising  the  rebellious  boors. 
But  this  achievement  was  but  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  Britain,  and  the  glory  of  the  two 
Augusti  was  dimmed  by  their  forced  acquiescence 
in  the  insolent  usurpation  of  Camusius.  [Carau- 
mus.] 

Meanwhile,  dangers  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Roman  dominion  became  daily 
more  imminent.  The  Egyptians,  ever  factious, 
had  now  risen  in  open  insurrection,  and  their 
leader,  Achilleus,  had  made  himself  master  of 
Alexandria;  the  savage  Blemmyes  were  ravaging 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile ;  Julian u*  had  as- 
sumed imperial  ornaments  at  Carthage ;  a  confed- 
eracy of  five  rude  but  warlike  clans  of  Atlas, 
known  as  the  Quinqurgcntanae  (or  (juinquepenliani), 
was  spreading  terror  throughout  the  more  peaceful 
districts  of  Africa  ;  Tiridates,  again  expelled  from 
Armenia,  had  been  compelled  once  more  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  Roman  court ;  and  Narses  having 
crossed  the  Tigris,  bad  recovered  Mesopotamia,  and 
openly  announced  his  determination  to  re-unite 
all  Asia  under  the  sway  of  Persia  ;  while  the  Ger- 
mans, Goths,  and  Sarmatians  were  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  any  unguarded  point  of  the  long  line 
of  frontier  stretching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Euxine.  In  this  emergency,  in  order  that 
a  vigorous  resistance  might  be  opposed  to  these 
numerous  and  formidable  attacks  in  quarters  of  the 
world  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  generals  commanding  all  the  great 
armies  might  be  firmly  secured,  Diocletian  resolved 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  government.  It  was 
determined  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Augusti, 
there  should  be  two  Caesars  also,  that  the  whole 
empire  should  be  divided 
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tates,  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  portion  bring, 
assigned  to  each,  within  which,  in  the  absence  of 
the  rest,  his  jurisdiction  should  be  absolute.  All. 
however,  being  considered  as  colleagues  workup 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
the  decree*  of  one  were  to  be  binding  upon  the 
rest  ;  and  while  each  Caesar  was,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, subordinate  to  the  Augusti,  the  three  junior 
members  of  this  mighty  partnership  were  required 
distinctly  to  recognise  Diocletian  as  the  head  and 
guide  of  the  whole.    Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of 
March  '29*2,  Constantius   Chlorus  and  Galen w 
were  proclaimed  Caesar*  at  Nicomedeia,  and  to  knit 
more  firmly  the  connecting  bonds,  they  were  both 
called  upon  to  repudiate  their  wives ;  upon  which 
the  former  received  in  marriage  Theodora,  the 
step-daughter  of  Maximian  ;  the  latter  Valeria,  the 
daughter  of  Diocletian.    In  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
vince* the  two  younger  princes  were  appointed  to  th« 
post*  of  greatest  labour  and  hazard.    To  Constm- 
tius  were  assigned  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  the 
chief  seat  of  government  being  fixed  at  Treves;  to 
Galerius  were  intrusted  Illyricum,  and  the  whole 
line  of  the  Danube,  with  Sirmium  for  a  capital; 
Maximian  resided  at  Milan,  as  governor  of  Italy  mi 
Africa,  together  with  Sicily  and  the  islands  of  tbe 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  ;  while  Diocletian  retained  Thracf, 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  in  his  own  hands,  snd 
established  bis  court  at  Nicomedeia.  The  immeduu 
results  of  this  arrangement  were  moat  auspicious. 
Maximianus  routed  the  Mauritanian  hordes,  sal 
drorfe  them  back  to  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
while  Julian  being  defeated  perished  by  his  ows 
hands  ;  Diocletian  invested  Alexandria,  which  vat 
captured  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  mwj 
thousands  of  the  seditious  citizens  were  sh:r, 
Busiris  and  Opto*  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  all  Egypt,  struck  with  terror  by  the  suco-a 
and  severity  of  the  emperor,  sank  into  abject  subm*- 
sion.    In  Gaul  an  invading  host  of  the  AJemanm 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  after  an  obstins^ 
resistance,  Boulogne,  the  naval  arsenal  of  Caraunus 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  usurper  havm; 
soon  after  been  murdered  by  his  chosen  friend  u>i 
minister,  Allectus,  the  troops  of  Cons  tan  ti  a*  ef 
fected  a  landing  in  Britain  in  two  divisions  »** 
whole  island  was  speedily  recovered,  after  it  bad 
been  dismembered  from  the  empire  for  a  space  of 
nearly  ten  years.    In  the  East  the  struggle  wis 
more  severe ;  but  the  victory,  although  deferred  far 
a  while,  was  even  more  complete  and  more  gtoricai. 
Galerius  who  had  quitted  his  own  province  t* 
prosecute  this  war,  sustained  in  his  first  campaJtp. 
a  terrible  defeat  in  the  plains  of  Carrhae.  ts» 
shattered  army,  however,  was  speedily  recruited  by 
large  drafts  from  the  veterans  of  IUyria,  Moess- 
and  Dacia,  and  the  Roman  general,  taught  cantws 
by  experience,  advanced  warily  through  the  ro"ur- 
tain*  of  Armenis  carefully  avoiding  the  open  eoas- 
try  where  cavalry  might  act  with  advantage.  Per- 
severing steadily  in  this  course,  he  at  length,  wits 
25,000  men,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  carrier* 
and  confident  foe.    They  were  completely  routri 
and  the  harem  of  Narses  who  commanded  in  per- 
son and  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  full  fruits  of  this  vic- 
tory were  secured  by  the  wise  policy  of  Diocletun. 
who  resolved  to  seise  the  opportunity  of  offennjr » 
peace  by  which  he  might  receive  a  moderate  but 
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teed,  and  all  Mesopotamia,  together  with  fire  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Tigris  and  the  command  of  the 
defile*  of  Caucasus,  were  ceded  to  the  Roman*,  For 
forty  yean  the  conditions  of  this  compact  were 
observed  with  good  faith,  and  the  repose  of  the 
East  remained  undisturbed. 

The  long  series  of  brilliant  achievements,  by 
which  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  hack  from 
every  frontier,  were  completed  when  Diocletian 
entered  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  games  common  at  each  decennial  period  were 
combined  with  a  triumph  the  most  gorgeous  which 
Rome  bad  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Aurelian. 

But  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  Diocle- 
tian, who  was  now  fifty-nine  years  old,  was  able 
any  longer  to  support  the  unceasing  anxiety  and 
toil  to  which  he  was  exposed.  On  his  journey  to 
Nicomcdeia  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness,  from 
which,  after  protracted  suffering,  he  scarcely  escaped 
with  life,  and.  even  when  immediate  danger  was 
past,  found  himself  so  exhausted  and  depressed, 
that  he  resolved  to  abdicate  the  purple.  This  re- 
solution seems  to  hare  been  soon  formed,  and  it 
was  speedily  executed.  On  the  )  st  of  May,  a.  d. 
305,  in  a  plain  three  miles  from  the  city  where  be 
bad  first  assumed  the  purple,  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  and  the  people,  be  solemnly  divested  himself 
of  his  royal  robes.  A  similar  scene  was  enacted  on 
the  same  day  at  Milan  by  his  reluctant  colleague. 
Constantius  Chiorus  and  Galerius  being  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  new  constitution, 
to  the  dignity  of  Augusti,  Klavius  Severus 
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cletian returned  to  his  native  Dalmatio,  and  passed 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  near  Salona  in 
philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to  rural  pleasures 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden.    Aurelius  Victor 
has  preserved  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  when 
solicited  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  ambitious 
and  discontented  Maximian,  to  resume  the  honours 
which  be  had  voluntarily  resigned,  his  reply  was, 
**  Would  yon  could  see  the  vegetables  planted  by 
my  hands  at  Salona,  you  would  then  never  think 
of  urging  such  an  attempt."    His  death  took  place 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  The  story  in  the  Epitome 
of  Victor,  thai  he  put  himself  to  death  in  order  to 
escape  the  violence  which  he  apprehended  from 
Con*  tan  tine  and  Licinius,  seems  to  be  unsupported 
by  external  evidence  or  internal  probability. 

Although  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  leading  facts 
enumerated  in  the  above  outline,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  more  minute  details  of  this  reign  and  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  events.  Medals  af 
ford  little  or  do  aid,  the  biographies  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians  end  with  Canons,  no  contem- 
porary record  has  been  preserved,  and  those  por- 
tions of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Zosimus 
which  must  have  been  devoted  to  this  epoch  have 
disappeared  from  their  works,  purposely  omitted 
or  destroyed,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  Christian 
transcribers,  who  were  determined  if  possible  to 
prevent  any  nattering  picture  of  their  persecutor  or 
amy  chronicle  of  his  glories  from  being  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Hence  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  compendiums  of  Ku- 
tropius,  the  Victors,  and  Festus ;  the  vague  and 
lying  hyperboles  of  the  panegyrists,  and  the  avow- 
edly hostile  declamations  of  the  author  of  the  work, 
1M  AforiiLut  i'erteulorum  [C  A  nanus  J,  and  other 
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writers  of  the  same  stamp.  Hence,  from  sources 
so  scanty  and  so  impure,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
derive  such  knowledge  as  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
jost  conception  of  the  real  character  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

It  is  certain  that  he  revolutionised  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  empire,  and  introduced  a 
scheme  of  government,  afterwards  fully  carried  out 
and  perfected  by  Constantine,  as  much  at  variance 
with  that  punned  by  his  predecessors  as  the  power 
exercised  by  Octavianus  and  those  who  followed 
him  differed  from  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tional roagistrates  of  the  republic  The  object  of 
this  new  and  important  change,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  attain  that  object,  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  The  grand  object* was 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  vio- 
lence, and  to  insure  a  regular  legitimate  succession, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellions  and  civil 
wars,  by  which  the  world  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  extinction,  in  Nero,  of  the  Julian 
blood.  To  accomplish  what  was  sought,  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  insubordination  among 
the  powerful  bodies  of  troops  maintained  on  the 
more  exposed  frontiers,  against  mutiny  among  the 
praetorians  at  home,  and  against  the  faint  spark  of 
tree  and  independent  feeling  among  the  senate  and 
populace  of  Rome.  Little  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  soldiery  at  a  distance,  unless  led  on  by 
some  favourite  general  ;  hence,  by  placing  at  the 
bead  of  the  four  great  armies  four  commanders  all 
directly  interested  in  preserving  the  existing  order  of 
things,  it  was  believed  that  one  greatsource  of  danger 
was  removed,  while  two  of  these  being  marked  out 
as  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne  long  before  their 
actual  accession,  it  seemed  probable  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Augusti  they  would  advance  to  the 
higher  grade  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  ques- 
tion or  commotion,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
two  new  Caesars.  Jealousies  might  undoubtedly 
arise,  but  these  were  guarded  against  by  rendering 
each  of  the  four  jurisdictions  as  distinct  and  ab- 
solute as  possible,  while  it  was  imagined  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  member  of  the 
confederacy  to  render  himself  supreme,  would 
certainly  be  checked  at  once  by  the  cordial  combi- 
nation of  the  remaining  three,  in  self-defence.  It 
was  resolved  to  treat  the  praetorians  with  little 
ceremony;  but,  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  which 
despair  might  have  rendered  formidable,  they  were 
gradually  dispersed,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  while  their  former  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions 
from  Illyria,  who  were  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  native  princes.  The  degradation  of  Rome 
by  the  removal  of  the  court,  and  the  creation  of 
four  new  capitals,  was  a  death-blow  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Senate,  and  led  quickly  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  old  patriotic  associations.  Nor  was 
less  care  and  forethought  bestowed  on  matters  ap- 
parently trivial  The  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
slippers  of  silk  dyed  in  purple,  and  embroidered 
with  gems,  the  regal  diadem  wreathed  around  the 
brow,  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master  and  God,  the 
lowly  prostrations,  and  the  thousand  intricacies  of 
complicated  etiquette  which  fenced  round  the  im- 
perial presence,  were  all  attributed  by  short-sighted 
observers  to  the  insolent  pride  of  a  Dalmatian  slave 
intoxicated  with  unlooked-for  prosperity,  but  were 
in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  a  sagacious  and  well 
meditated  plan,  which  sought  to  encircle  the  person 
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of  the  sovereign  with  a  sort  of  sacred  and  myste- 
rious grandeur. 

Passing  oyer  the  military  skill  of  Diocletian,  we 
can  scarcely  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  man 
who  formed  the  scheme  of  reconstructing  a  great 
empire,  and  executed  his  plan  within  so  brief  a 
space  of  time,  must  have  combined  a  bold  and 
capacious  intellect  with  singular  prudence  and 
practical  dexterity.  That  his  plans  were  such  as 
a  profound  statesman  would  approve  may  fairly  be 
questioned,  for  it  needed  but  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  foresee,  that  the  ingenious  but 
complicated  machine  would  never  work  with 
smoothness  after  the  regulating  hand  of  the 
inventor  was  withdrawn ;  and,  accordingly,  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  a  succession  of  furious 
struggles  among  the  rival  Caesars  and  Angusti, 
which  did  not  terminate  until  the  whole  empire 
was  reunited  under  Constantine.  Still  the  great 
social  change  was  accomplished  ;  a  new  order  of 
things  was  introduced  which  determined  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  until 
the  final  downfall  of  the  Roman  sway,  upon  prin- 
ciples not  before  recognized  in  the  Western  world, 
and  which  to  this  day  exercise  no  small  influence 
upon  the  political  condition  of  Europe, 

One  of  the  worst  effects,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  revolution,  was  the  vast  increase  of  the  public 
expenditure,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  supporting 
two  imperial  and  two  vice-regal  courts  upon  a 
scale  of  oriental  splendour,  and  by  the  magnificent 
edifices  reared  by  the  vanity  or  policy  of  the 
different  rulers  for  the  embellishment  of  their 
capitals  or  favourite  residences.  The  amount  of 
revenue  required  could  be  raised  only  by  increased 
taxation,  and  we  find  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity complained  bitterly  of  the  merciless  exac- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Diocletian  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Various 
monopolies  were  abolished,  trade  was  encouraged, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  advance  merit  and 
to  repress  corruption  in  every  department.  The 
views  entertained  upon  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy  are  well  illustrated  by  the  singular 
edict  lately  discovered  at  Stratoniceia,  by  Colonel 
Leake,  fixing  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artisans, 
together  with  the  maximum  price,  throughout  the 
world,  of  all  the  necessaries  and  commodities  of 
life.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
change  wrought  upon  the  general  aspect  of  public 
affairs  during  the  years,  not  many  in  number,  which 
elapsed  between  the  accession  and  abdication  of 
Diocletian.  He  found  the  empire  weak  and  shat- 
tered, threatened  with  immediate  dissolution,  from 
intestine  discord  and  external  violence.  He  left  it 
strong  and  compact,  at  peace  within,  and  triumph- 
ant abroad,  stretching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the  Euxine. 

By  far  the  worst  feature  of  this  reign  was  the 
terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  con- 
duct of  the  prince  upon  this  occasion  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  we  are  at  first  sight  unable  to 
detect  any  motive  which  could  have  induced  bim 
to  permit  such  atrocities,  and  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  his  character  was  his  earnest 
avoidance  of  harsh  measures.  The  history  of  the 
affair  seems  briefly  this :  The  pagans  of  the  old 
school  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  scep- 
tical philosophers,  and  both  perceived  that  the 
time  was  now  arrived  for  a  desperate  struggle 
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which  must  finally  establish  or  destroy  their  su- 
premacy.   This  faction  found  an  organ  a  it* 
relentless  Galerius,  stimulated  partly  by  bis  <m 
passions,  but  especially  by  the  fanaticism  of  ha 
mother,  who  was  notorious  for  her  devotwo. 
some  of  the  wildest  and  most  revolting  rites  of 
Eastern  superstition.    As  the  health  of  DioeJetiu 
declined,  his  mind  sunk  in  some  degree  coder  tlx 
pressure  of  disease,  while  the  influence  of  b 
associate  Augustus  became  every  day  more  street. 
At  length,  after  repeated  and  most  argent  repre- 
sentations, Galerius  succeeded  m  extortinf  hm 
bis  colleague— for  even  the  most  hostile  secerns 
admit  that  the  consent  of  Diocletian  was  pVa 
with  the  greatest  reluctance— the  first  edict  ainri 
although  stern  and  tyrannical  in  its  ordiauxrv 
positively  forbad  all  personal  violence.   Bat  wb*i 
the  proclamation  was  torn  down  by  sa  indipsat 
believer,  and  when  this  act  of  contumacy  n 
followed  by  a  conflagration  in  the  palace,  orcsrmc 
under  the  most  suspicious  riirucwtances,  sod 
unhesitatingly  ascribed  by  Galerius  to  the  Ckn> 
tians,  the  emperor  considered  that  the  grand  frm- 
ciple  for  which  he  had  been  so  strenaossly  coo- 
tending,  the  supreme  majesty  and  inridabiny  4 
the  royal  person,  was  openly  assailed,  and  thm 
was  persuaded  without  farther  resistance  to  pf 
his  assent  to  those  sanguinary  decree*  wkich  frr 
years  deluged  the  world  with  innocent  Mood. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  intellects  of  Diocle- 
tian were  seriously  affected,  and  that  ha  soiair 
may  have  amounted  to  absolute  insanity.  (A"**- 
Victor,  de  Che*.  39,  EpiL  39  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  II  At; 
Zonar.  xii.  31.)  [W.  I] 


DIO'CORUS  or  DICSCORUS  (A****  ■ 
AtoViropot),  a  commentator  on  the  orations  of  fr- 
mosthenes.  ( Ulpian,  ad  Drm.  Phil.  iv.  init)  [L&] 

DIODCRUS  (Aittvpos).  hutorkal.  1-  A 
commander  of  Amphipolis  in  the  reign  tf  kia?rV 
seus  of  Macedonia.  When  the  report  of  the  kiat'i 
defeat  at  Pella  reached  Amphipolis,  and  Psodoru 
feared  lest  the  2000  Thracians  who  were  stscosts! 
as  garrison  at  Amphipolis  should  revolt  and  fb* 
der  the  place,  he  induced  them  by  a  cmrssc 
stratagem  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to  Eamtta. 
where  they  might  obtain  rich  plunder.  After  tber 
had  left  the  town,  and  crossed  the  river  Strym* 
he  closed  the  gates,  and  Perseus  soon  after  '<** 
refuge  there.    (Liv.  xbv.  44.) 

2.  The  tutor  of  Demetrius.  When  Demetr» 
was  kept  in  captivitv  at  Rome.  Diodsrw  cat-*  - 
him  from  Syria,  and"j*rsuaded  bun  that  be  v«4 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  people  of  Syni 
if  he  would  but  escape  and  make  hit  appecsr^ 
among  them.  Demetrius  readily  listened  to  *** 
and  sent  him  to  Syria  to  prepare  everytkiw  *^ 
to  explore  the  disposition  of  the  people.  (NT* 
and.  20,  SI.)  [L.&J 

lMn  I  >u'KCS(Aic3a#poi).  literary.  l.UfAs** 
myttu'm,  a  rhetorician  and  Academic  riflo*1?**1- 
He  lived  at  the  time  of  Mithridates.  anAf  «*  * 
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he  commanded  an  army.  In  order  to  please  the 
king,  he  caused  all  the  fenatora  of  hit  native  place 
to  I*  maMacred.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Miihridates  to  Pontus,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
king,  Diodorus  received  the  punishment  for  his 
cruelty.  Charges  were  brought  against  him  at 
Adnunyttium,  and  as  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
clear  himself,  he  starred  himself  to  death  in  des- 
pair. (Strab.  riiL  p.  614.) 

2.  Of  At-XXANnatA,  sumamed  Valerius  Potlio, 
a  son  of  Pollio  and  a  disciple  of  Telecles.  He 
,  according  to  Suidas  («.  *.  TUtKim*)  and  Eu- 
docia  (p.  156),   a  work  entitled  WyW*  Taw 
^nrovfiiirwr  wapi  rtSt  I  tfropew,  and  another 
•Arruni  Xa^tf.    He  bred  in  the  time  of  the  em- 


peror Hadrian,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Theodoms  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiv. 
p,  646,  comp.  xv.  pp.  677,  678,  691;  Phot.  BiU. 
Cod,  1 49)  as  the  author  of  'Arrurol  rKmaecu, 

3-  Of  Aktioch,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  who 
lived  during  the  bitter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  was  a  presbyter  and  archi- 
mandnta  at  Antioch,  he  exerted  himself  much  in 


introducing  a  better  discipline  among  the  monks, 
and  also  wrote  several  works,  which  shewed  that 
he  wa«  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements.  When 
Meletiua,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  sent  into 
exile  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens,  Diodorus 
too  bad  to  suffer  for  a  time ;  but  he  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  what  he  thought  the  good  cause, 
and  frequently  preached  to  his  flock  in  the  open 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.  In  a.  d. 
878  Meletius  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  see, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  Diodorus 
bishop  of  Tarsus.  In  a.  d.  381  Diodorus  attended 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  at  which  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Eastern  churches  was  en- 
trusted to  him  and  Pelagius  of  Laodiceia.  (Socrat. 
t.  8.)  How  long  he  held  his  bishopric,  and  in 
what  year  he  died,  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  with  certainty,  though  his  death  appears 
to  have  occurred  previous  to  a.  d.  394,  in  which 
year  bis  successor,  Phalereus,  was  present  at  a 
council  at  Constantinople.  Diodorus  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  (Facund.  iv.  2) ;  but  some  of  his 
writings  were  not  considered  quite  orthodox,  and 
are  said  to  have  favoured  the  views  which  were 
afterwards  promulgated  by  his  disciple,  Nestorius. 
His  style  is  praised  by  Photius  (BiU,  Cod.  223, 
where  he  is  called  Theodoras)  for  its  purity  and 
simplicity.  Respecting  his  life,  see  Tillemont, 
J/uL  dn  Emp.  viii.  p.  558,  Ac,  and  p.  802,  &c, 
ed.  Paris. 

Diodorus  wax  the  author  of  a  numerous  series  of 
works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost,  at  least  in  their 
original  language,  for  many  are  said  to  be  still  ex- 
tant in  Syriac  versions.  The  following  deserve  to 
be  noticed:  1.  Ksrrd  tlfiapftdnjt^  in  8  books  or 
53  chapters,  was  written  against  the  theories  of 
the  astrologers,  heretics,  Bardesanes,  and  others. 
The  whole  work  is  said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac, 
and  considerable  Excerpta  from  it  are  preserved  in 
Photius.  [I.e.)  2.  A  work  against  Photinus, 
Makhion,  Sabcllius,  Marcelhu,  and  Ancyranus. 
(TheodoreL  de  HatrtU  Fab.  ii.  in  fin.)  3.  A  work 
against  the  Pagans  and  their  idols  (Facund.  iv.  2), 
which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Hard  TtXdrwos 
■wtpi  Sfov  koI  St*>v.  (Hieronym.  (Julai.  119.)  4. 
XpovtKor  ImpBointvov  t6  <T<pd\fia  Lvae€ioo  rod 
rUy^Aov  »«pl  ra>  xtf*""*  that  is,  on  chronolo- 
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gical  errors  committed  by  Kusebius.  (Suid.  a  v. 
Aiotupos.)  5.  n*pl  rov  tfi  &*6s  iv  Toido\  was 
directed  against  the  Arians  or  Eunomians,  and  is 
said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac  6.  Tlp&s  Tpa-na- 
rar  KfdMua.  (Facund.  iv.  2.)  7.  IIspl  tjj»  'Iw- 
wifxov  tnpalpat.  This  Hipparchua  is  the  Bithy- 
nian  of  whom  PUny  (//.  N.  iL  26)  speaks.  8. 
n<p)  -rporoias,  or  on  Providence,  is  said  to  exist 
still  in  Syriac.  9.  fyds  Y.ixppc*u>v  <pi\6ao^ou, 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  (Basil.  EpitL  167; 
Facund.  iv.  2.)  10.  Hard  Vlap%XaU»w,  in  24  books 
of  which  some  account  is  given  by  Photius.  {BiU. 
Cod.  85 ;  comp.  Theodoret.  i.  in  fin.)  The  work 
is  believed  to  be  extant  in  Srriac  11.  Tltft  rov 
dyUn,  wrrtparot.  (Phot.  BiU.  Cod.  102 ;  Leontius, 
de  Sectity  pp.  448.)  12.  ripoi  rods  2vrouo*uurrar, 
a  work  directed  against  the  ApoUinaristae.  Some 
fragments  of  the  first  book  are  preserved  in  Leon- 
tius. (BiU.  Fair.  ix.  p.  704,  ed.  Lugdun.)  This 
work,  which  is  still  extant  in  Syriac,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  Diodorus  being 
looked  upon  as  heretical  ;  for  the  Nestoriatis 
appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  tenets,  and  Cy- 
rillua  wrote  against  it.  13.  A  commentary  on 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
This  was  one  of  his  principal  works,  and  in  his  in* 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures  he  rejected  the  alle- 
gorical explanation,  and  adhered  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text.  (Suidas,  L  e. ;  Socrat.  vi.  2 ; 
Soxomen.  viii.  2;  Hieronym.  Catal.  119.)  The 
work  is  frequently  referred  to  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  many  fragments  of  it  have  thus  been 
preserved.  (Cave,  HisL  Lit.  i.  p.  217,  ed.  London  ; 
Fabric  BiU.  Gr.  iv.  p.  380,  ix.  p.  277,  Ac.) 

4.  Of  Akcalon,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  poet  Antiphanes.  (n«pl  'Am- 
fdroxn  Kcd  rift  wopd  voir  rttnipoti  ^orrvrji ; 
A  then.  xiv.  p.  662.) 

5.  Of  AsFBNDtra,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  probably  lived  after  the  time  of  Plato,  and 
must  have  been  still  alive  in  01.  104,  for  he  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Stratonicus,  the  musician,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Diodorus  is 
said  to  have  adopted  the  Cynic  mode  of  living. 
(Iamblicb.  ViL  Fytkag.  36;  A  then.  iv.  p.  163; 
Bentley,  Fhalar.  p.  62,  ed.  London,  1777.) 

6.  Surnatned  Cronus  a  son  of  Ameinias  of 
lasus  in  Caria,  Uved  at  the  court  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  him  the  surname  of  Cronus  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  solve  at  once  some 
dialectic  problem  proposed  by  Stilpo,  when  the 
two  philosophers  were  dining  with  the  king. 
Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken  that  disgrace  so 
much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return  from  the  re- 
past, and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  problem, 
he  died  in  despair.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  111.)  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  658, 
xvii.  p.  838),  Diodorus  himself  adopted  the  surname 
of  Cronus  from  his  teacher,  Apollonius  Cronus. 
Further  particulars  respecting  bis  life  are  not 
known.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric  school  of 
philosophy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  that  school.  He  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for  which 
he  is  called  6  oiaXticrutit,  or  dinAtrviawraTof. 
(Strab.  L  c;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Gram.  i.  p.  310; 
Pun.  H.  N.  viL  54.)  This  epithet  afterwards 
assumed  the  character  of  a  surname,  and  de- 
scended even  to  his  five  daughters,  who  were  like- 
Respecting 
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the  doctrines  of  Diodorus  we  possess  only  frag-  1 
mentary  information,  and  not  even  the  titles  of 
his  works  are  known.    It  appears,  however,  cer- 
tain that  it  was  he  who  fully  developed  the 
dialectic  art  of  the  Megorics,  which   so  fre- 
quently degenerated  into  mere  shallow  sophistry. 
(Cic.  Aead.  iL  24,  47.)    He  seems  to  have  been 
much  occupied  with  the  theory  of  proof  and  of 
hypothetical  propositions.    In  the  same  manner  as 
he  rejected  in  logic  the  divisibility  of  the  funda- 
mental notion,  he  also  maintained,  in  his  physical 
doctrines,  that  space  was  indivisible,  and  conse- 
quently that  motion  was  a  thing  impossible.  He 
further  denied  the  coming  into  existence  and  all 
multiplicity  both  in  time  and  in  space;  bat  he 
considered  the  things  that  fill  up  space  as  one 
whole  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  indivisible 
particles.    In  this  latter  respect  he  approached  the 
atomistic  doctrines  of  Dcmocritus  and  Diagoras. 
In  regard  to  things  possible,  he  maintained  that 
only  those  things  are  possible  which  actually  are  or 
will  be ;  possible  was,  further,  with  him  identical 
with  necessary;  hence  everything  which  is  not 
going  to  be  cannot  be,  and  all  that  is,  or  is  going 
to  be,  is  necessary ;  so  that  the  future  is  as  certain 
and  defined  ns  the  past.    This  theory  approached 
the  doctrine  of  fate  maintained  by  the  Stoics, 
and  Chrysippus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work, 
wtpl  oWtsV,  against   the  views  of  Diodorus. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  191  ;  Cic.  de  Fata,  6,  7.  9,  ad 
Fam.  ix.  4.)    He  made  use  of  the  false  syllogism 
called  Sorites,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  two 
others  of  the  same  kind,  vis.  the  iytteKoXv/mifos 
and  the  Kiparlyris  k&yos.    (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  111.) 
Language  was,  with  him,  as  with  Aristotle,  the 
result  of  on  agreement  of  men  among  themselves. 
(Lersch,  Sprachphilot.  der  AU.  i.  p.  4*2;  Deycks, 
de  Afegarkorum  Doctrina^  p.  64,  &c) 

7.  Of  Croton,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (Iamblich.  Vit.  Pt/thag.  35.) 

8.  Of  Elaba,  is  quoted  as  the  author  of  elegies 
by  Parthenius  (EroL  15),  who  relates  from  him  a 
story  about  Daphne. 

9.  Of  Ephksus,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Lae'rtius  (viii.  70)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  Anaximander. 

10.  Surnamed  Pbriboktks,  was  proliably  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  and  wrote  on  topographical  and 
geographical  subjects.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  and 
after  Alexander  the  Great;  for  it  is  clear,  from 
some  fragments  of  his  works,  that  he  wrote  at  the 
time  when  Athens  had  only  twelve  phylac,  that  is, 
previous  to  B.  c  300  ;  and  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  521) 
states,  that  Diodorus  was  acquainted  with  the 
rhetorician  Anaximenes.  We  know  only  of  two 
works  of  Diodorus  Periegetes,  vix.  1.  flspt  oM^vr, 
which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Harpocration  and 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  and  from  which  a  consi- 
derable number  of  statements  are  preserved  in  con- 
sequence. 2.  lisp*  pyiMidrsM',  or  on  monuments. 
(Plut  ThemiA.  32,  comp.  The*.  36,  Cxm.  16,  Vit, 
X  Oral.  p.  849 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  also  be  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Miletus  (wepl  MiAjJtov  avyype^fta,  SchoL 
ad  PluL  Men**,  p.  380 ;  comp.  Preller,  Polemon. 
Frarpn,  p.  170,  &C.) 

11.  Of  Prixnb,  is  mentioned  as  a  writer  upon 
agriculture,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Varro,  de 
JLK.  L\ ;  Columella,  L  1 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  Elench. 
lib.  xv.  xvii.  Ac.) 

12.  The  Siciuan,  usually  called  Diodorus 
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SlcCLt's,  was  a  contemporary  of  Caesar  and  Au- 
gustus.   (Suid.  a.  e.  AiMttpoi;   Euseb.  Circs* 
Jan.  1967.)  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Agynua 
in  Sicilv,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  tt< 
Latin  language  through  the  great  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Sicilians.    Respecting  ha 
life  we  know  no  more  than  what  he  himself  teJs 
as  (i.  4).    He  seems  to  have  made  it  the  basxnru 
of  his  life  to  write  an  universal  history  from  the 
earliest  down  to  his  own  time.    With  this  object 
in  view,  he  travelled  over  a  great  port  of  Europe 
and  Asia  to  gain  a  more  accurate  knowWjjr  <A 
nations  and  countries  than  he  could  obtain  fnzn 
previous  historians  and  geographers.    For  a  loos 
time  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  there  also  he  rase* 
large  collections  of  material*  for  his  work  by  study- 
ing  the  ancient  documents.    He  states,  that  he 
spent  thirty  years  upon  his  work,  which  prrxv! 
probably  includes  the  time  he  spent  in  traveling 
and  collecting  materials.    As  it  embraced  the  his- 
tory of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  thus  suppard 
the  place,  as  it  were,  of  a  whole  library,  he  eaiied 
it  BtgAiofrrjinj,  or,  as  Eusebius  ( Praep.  Abas*.  L  6) 
says,  B<6Aio#ipn}  itrropucj.    The  time  at  which 
he  wrote  his  history  may  be  determined  pretty 
accurately  from  internal  evidence:   he  not  only 
mentions  Caesar's  invasion   of   Britain  and  h^ 
crossing  the  Rhine,  but  also  his  death  aad  »»r 
theosis  (i.4,  iv.19,  v.  21, 25):  he  further  ^ 
(L  44,  comp.  83),  that  he  was  in  Egypt  in  OL 1S8, 


that  is,  &  c.  20  ;  and  Scaliger  ( A  «£» 
p.  156)  has  made  it  highly  probable 
wrote  his  work  after  the  year  R.  g.  8,  when  Ax 
tus  corrected  the  calendar  and  introduced  ike  Jt- 
te reflation  every  fourth  year. 

The  whole  work  of  Diodorus  consisted  of  fc*ny 
books  and  embraced  the  period  from  the  earl*-*! 
mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  J.  Caesar's 
Gallic  wars.  Diodorus  himself  further  ntenour.*, 
that  the  work  was  divided  into  three  gre^i  vr 
tions.  The  first,  which  consisted  of  the  first  six 
books,  contains  the  history  of  the  mythical  usn 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  first  books  at 
this  section  treat  of  the  myth  use*  of  fort-  tgn  (en- 
tries, and  the  latter  books  of  those  of  the  lirtrLi. 
The  second  section  consisted  of  eleven  books,  whic^ 

contained  the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  d-«r 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  tae  tfcad 
section,  which  contained  the  remaining  '23 
treated  of  the  history  from  the  death  of 
down  to  the  beginning  of  Caesar  *  Gallic  wan. 
Of  this  great  work  considerable  portions  art  ww 
lost.  The  first  five  books,  which  contain  the  early 
history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egy  ptau. 
Aethiopians,  and  Greeks,  are  extant  entire;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  t-joks  an 
lost;  but  from  the  eleventh  down  to  the  t« eturu 
the  work  is  complete  again,  and  contains  the  ko> 
tory  from  the  second  Persian  war,  a.  c  4  So,  d  «ti 
to  the  year  B.  c.  302.  The  remaining  ponjon  <* 
the  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  consstL-r- 
able  number  of  fragments  and  the  Excerpta.  vb.ua 
are  preserved  partly  in  Photius  (BiU.  Cod.  244k 
who  gives  extracts  from  books  31,  3*2,  33s,  16, 37. 
38,  and  40,  and  portly  in  the  Eclogae  made  at  i*» 
command  of  Constantine  Porphyrogcnitos,  irrs 
which  they  have  successively  been  pubusied  iy 
H.  Stephens,  Folv.  Ursinua,  Valesios,  and  Alu. 
{Colled.  Nova  Script,  ii.  p.  I,  &c~,  p.  5S8.  At) 
The  work  of  Diodorus  is  constructed  upon  the  p-aa 
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bv  the  side  of  one  another  without  any  internal 
connexion.    In  composing  hi*  Bibliothcca,  Diodorus 


nee,  independent  of  his  own  observations,  of 
ail  sources  which  were  accessible  to  him ;  and  had 
be  exercised  any  criticism  or  judgment,  or  rather 
had  he  possessed  any  critical  powers,  hit  work 
might  have  been  of  incalculable  Talue  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history.     But   Diodorus   did  nothing 
bat  eo&eet  that  which  he  found  in  his  different 
authorities  :   lie  thus  jumbled  together  history, 
mythus,  and  fiction ;  he  frequently  misunderstood 
or  mutilated  his  authorities,  and  not  seldom  con- 
tradicts in  one  passage  what  he  has  stated  in  an- 
other. The  absence  of  criticism  is  manifest  through- 
out the  work,  which  is  in  fact  deroid  of  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  a  history.    But  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  drawbacks,  the  extant  portion  of  this 
great  compilation  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance, 
on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  are 
there  collected  from  a  number  of  writers  whose 
works  hare  perished.    Diodorus  frequently  men- 
tions his  authorities,  and  in  most  cases  he  has 
undoubtedly  preserved  the  substance  of  his  prede- 
cessors.    (See  Heyne,  de  Fonttbtu  et  Auctnrib. 
I/uL  IHodori,  in  the  Commentai.  Societ.  Getting, 
vols.  v.  and  viL,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  edi- 
tion of  Diodorus,  vol.  L  p.  xix.  dec,  which  also 
contains  a  minute  account  of  the  plan  of  the 
history  by  J.  N.  Eyring,  p.  cv.,  Hoc)  The 
style  of  Diodorus  is  on  the  whole  clear  and  lucid, 
bat  not  always  equal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
d liferent  character  of  the  works  he  used  or  abridg- 
ed.   His  diction  holds  the  middle  between  the 
archaic  or  refined  Attic,  and  the  vulgar  Greek 
which  was  spoken  in  his  time,  (Phot.  BibL  Cod. 
70.) 

The  work  of  Diodorus  was  first  published  in 
Latin  translations  of  separate  parts,  until  Vine 
Opeopaeus  published  the  Greek  text  of  books  16- 
20,  Basel,  1539,  4to.,  which  was  followed  by  H. 
Stephens's  edition  of  books  1-5  and  11-20,  with 
the  excerpta  of  Photius,  Paris,  1559,  fob  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  N.  Rhodnmannua 
( Hanover,  1604,  foL),  which  contains  a  Latin 
translation.  The  great  edition  of  P.  Wesseling, 
with  an  extensive  and  very  valuable  commentary, 
as  well  as  the  Kclogae  of  Constantine  Porphyrege- 
nitus,  as  far  as  they  were  then  known,  appeared  at 
Amsterdam,  1746,  2  rob.  foL  This  edition  was 
reprinted,  with  some  additions,  at  Bipont  (1793, 
&c.)  in  11  vols.  8vo.  The  best  modern  edition  is 
that  of  L.  Dindorf,  Leipsig,  1828,  6  vols.  8vo> 
The  new  fragments  discovered  and  published  by 
A-  Mai  were  edited,  with  many  improvements,  in 
a  separate  volume  by  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  18*28, 
8vo.  Wesseling's  edition  and  the  Bipont  reprint 
of  it  contain  65  Latin  letters  attributed  to  Diodo- 
rus. They  bad  first  been  published  in  Italian  in 
Pietro  Carrera's  Sioria  di  Catena,  1639,  fob,  and 
were  then  printed  in  a  Latin  version  by  Abraham 
Preiger  in  Burmann's  Theiaur.  Antig.  SieiL  voL  X- 
and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabr.  BibL  Gr.  voL  xiv. 
p.  229,  Ac  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters 
has  never  been  seen  by  any  one,  and  there  can  be 
Little  doubt  but  that  these  letters  are  a  forgery 
made  after  the  revival  of  letters.  (Fabr.  BibL  Gr. 
ir.  p.  373,  Ac) 

13.  OfSiNOp*.    See  below. 

14.  Of  Syeacuw,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  M 
Elench.  lib.  iii.  and  v.)  among  the  authorities  he 
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15.  Of  TARSUS  (Hesych.  «.  e.  Auryopas),  a 
grammarian  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  479)  as  the  anther  ot  ykmetw  'rroAiJcc*',  and  of 
a  work  vpot  At/KO^pora  (xL  p.  478).  He  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Diodorus  referred  to  in  two 
other  passages  of  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  501,  xiv.  p.  642). 
It  may  also  be  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  gramma- 
rian whom  Eustathius  describes  as  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  (Villoison, 
Froiea.  ad  Horn.  JL  p.  29.) 

16.  Surnamed  TavrKON,  lived  about  a.  d.  278, 
and  is  described  by  Epiphaniua  (de  Mens,  ac  Fond. 
20)  as  a  good  man  and  of  wonderful  piety.  He 
was  presbyter  in  the  village  of  Diodoris  and  a 
friend  of  bishop  Archelaus.  When  Manes  took 
refuge  in  his  bouse,  he  was  at  first  kindly  received ; 
but  when  Diodorus  was  informed,  by  a  letter  of 
Archelaus,  of  the  heresies  of  Manes,  and  when  he 
began  to  see  through  the  conning  of  the  heretic, 
he  had  a  disputation  with  him,  in  which  he  is  said 
triumphantly  to  have  refuted  his  errors.  (Phot. 
BiU.  Cod,  85.)  A  letter  of  Archelaus  to  Diodorus 
is  still  extant,  and  printed  in  Valerius  edition  of 
Socrates,  p.  200. 

17.  Of  Tram,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  disci- 
ple and  follower  of  Critolaus,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athens. 
He  was  still  alive  and  active  there  m  n.  c  110, 
when  L  Crassus,  during  his  quaestorship  of  Mace- 
donia, visited  Athens.  Cicero  denies  to  him  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Peripatetic,  because  it  was 
one  of  his  ethical  maxims,  that  the  greatest  good 
consisted  in  a  combination  of  virtue  with  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  whereby  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  was  attempted.  (Cic. 
ckOraL  l  11,  7Wc  v.  SO,  dt Fk.  ii.  6,  11,  iv.  18, 
v.  5,  8,  25,  Acad.  ii.  42  j  Clem,  Alex.  Slrtm.  i. 
p.  301,  ii.  p.  415.) 

There  are  some  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Diodorus,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is 
known.  See  the  list  of  them  in  Fabric  Bib/.  Gr. 
iv.  p.  378,  6sc  [L.  S.) 

DIODO'RUS  (Auttupof),  of  SlNOPn,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  (Bbckh,  i.  p.  354),  which  fixes 
his  date  at  the  archon&hip  of  Diotimus  (a.  c.  354— 
353),  when  he  exhibited  two  plays,  entitled  Nexper 
and  Wl<uv4n*roi,  Aristomachus  being  his  actor. 
Suidas  (*.«.)  quotes  Athenaeus  as  mentioning  his 
AiAwrpf »  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Dmpn^^kutar, 
and  his  'EvtKAijpoi  and  TlanryvcioTal  in  the  twelfth 
book.  The  actual  quotations  made  in  our  copies 
of  Athenaeus  are  from  the  AaAwvpit  (x.  p.  431,  c) 
and  a  long  passage  from  the  'Es-ikAtj^oi  ( vi.  pp. 
235,  e*,  239,  b*  not  xii.),  bat  of  the  nayiryvfMtrral 
there  is  no  mention  in  Athenaeus.  A  play  under 
that  title  is  ascribed  to  Raton  or  to  Plato.  There 
is  another  fragment  from  Diodorus  in  Stobaeus. 
(Srrm.  lxxiL  1.)  In  another  passage  of  Stobaeus 
(Serin,  exxv.  8)  the  common  reading,  Aiomwrwi, 
should  be  retained.  (Meineke,  Fnuj.  Con,  Grate 
i.  pp.  418,  419,  iii  pp.  343—546.)       [P.  S.] 

DIODO'RUS  ZUNAS  (£u6i*poi  Z»ydt)  and 
DIODO'RUS  the  Younger,  both  of  Sardis,  and 
of  the  same  family,  were  rhetoricians  and  epigram- 
matists. The  elder  was  distinguished  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Strabo  (xiii.  pp.  627. 628)  says,  that 
he  engaged  in  many  contests  on  behalf  of  Asia, 
and  when  Mithridates  invaded  that  province,  Zo- 
iccused  of  inciting  the  cities  to  revolt 
hut  was  acquitted  in  < 
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defence  which  he  made.  Strabo  adds,  that  the 
younger  Diodorus,  who  wu  his  own  friend,  com- 
posed historical  writings,  lyrics,  and  other  poems, 
which  were  written  in  an  antique  style  (rnr 
dpxaiav  -ypwin^v  i pupal vama  /jrtuwr).  The  epi- 
grams of  the  Diodori,  of  which  there  arc  several, 
wire  included  by  Philip  of  Theasalonica  in  his 
collection,  and  they  now  form  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brandt,  AuaL  iL  80,  185 ;  Jacob*, 
ii.  67,  170.)  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
assuming  each  of  the  epigrams  to  iu  proper  author, 
and  probably  some  of  them  belong  to  a  third  Dio- 
dorus, a  grammarian  of  Tarsus,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675),  and  as  it  teems,  by 
other  ancient  writers.  (Jacobs,  xiii.  883,  884; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Grace,  iv.  pp.  380,  472,  ri.  pp.  363, 
364.)  [P.S.] 

DIODO'RUS,  comes  and  magister  scriniorum, 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Theodositis 
the  younger,  in  A.  n.  435,  to  compile  the  Theodo- 
sian  code.  Theodosiu*  originally  intended  that,  as 
an  historical  monument  for  the  use  of  the  learned, 
there  should  be  compiled  n  general  code  of  consti- 
tutions, supplementary  to  the  Gregorian  and  Her- 
mogenian  codes.  These  three  codes  taken  together 
were  intended  t©  comprint?  all  the  general  consti- 
tutions of  the  emperors,  not  such  only  as  were  in 
actual  force,  but  such  also  as  were  superseded 
or  bad  become  obsolete.  In  order,  however,  that 
in  case  of  conflict,  the  render  might  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  more  modern  enactment,  which  was 
to  prerafl  ever  the  more  ancient  one,  the  arrange- 
ment under  each  subject  was  to  be  chronological, 
and  dates  were  to  be  carefully  added.  From  this 
general  code,  with  the  help  of  the  works  and  opi- 
nions of  jurists,  was  to  be  formed  a  select  code,  ex- 
cluding every  thing  not  in  force  and  containing  the 
whole  body  of  practical  law.  In  a.  d.  429,  nine  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  charged  with  the  task 
of  compiling,  first,  the  general  historical,  and  then, 
the  select  practical  code.  The  nine  named  were 
Antiochus,  ex-quaestor  and  praefect ;  another  Anti- 
ochus, quaestor  palatii ;  Theodorus,  Eudichu,  Eu- 
sebius,  Joannes,  Comason,  Eubulus,  and  Apelles. 
This  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Theo- 
dosius  changed  his  purpose,  and  contented  himself 
with  projecting  a  single  code,  which  should  contain 
imperial  constitutions  only,  without  admixture  of 
the  jus  civile  of  the  jurists,  or,  as  an  English  lawyer 
would  express  it,  which  should  exhibit  a  consolida- 
tion of  the  statutory^  but  not  of  the  common  or  un- 
written law.  For  the  changed  plan  sixteen  com- 
missioners were  named  in  a.  d.  435,  who  were 
directed  to  dispose  chronologically  under  the  same 
title  those  constitutions,  or  parts  of  constitutions, 
which  were  connected  in  subject ;  and  were  em- 
powered to  remove  what  was  buperfluoos,  to  add 
what  was  necessary, to  change  what  was  doubtful  by 
substituting  what  was  clear,  and  to  correct  what  was 
inconsistent.  The  sixteen  named  were  Antiochus, 
praefectorius  and  consularis  ;  Eubulus,  Maximums, 
Spcrantins  Martyrius,  Alipius,  Sebastianus,  Apol- 
lodorus,  Theodorus,  Oron,  Maximus,  Epigenius, 
Diodorus,  Procopiua,  Erotius,  Neuterius.  It  will 
be  observed  that  only  three,  (namely,  Antiochus, 
Theodoras  and  Eubulus)  who  belonged  to  the  first 
commission  were  nominated  upon  the  second. 
In  the  constitution  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  eight  only  of  the  sixteen  named 
upon  the  second  commission  are  signalized  as  having 
been  actively  employed  in  the  composition  of  the. 
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code.  These  eight  are  Antiochus,  Muc-is 
Martyrius,  Sperantius,  AppolUianM,  TtaxSara, 
Epigenius,  and  Procopius.  (Cod.  Tbeod.  1.  to,  U 
s.  5,  ib.  s.  6.  §  2  ;  Const  dt  7W  Cod.  A*L 
$7.)  [J.T.G) 

DIODO'RUS  (AatoWfos),  a  Greek  pankiss, 
who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  u* 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Piny. 
(//.  A7,  xxix.  39.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  am 
person  who  is  said  by  Galen  (fit  Mttk.  JtW.iL*. 
toL  x.  p.  142)  to  have  belonged  to  tht  itum.  -l 
sect  of  the  Empiric*,  and  whose  medical  fc-nnij* 
he  several  times  quotes.  (D*  Camps*.  Mmku*. 
sec.  Loco*,  v.  3,  voL  xii.  p.  834 ;  x.  3,  vol  xii. 
p.  361.)  [W.A.G.J 

DIODO'RUS,  artisu.  1.  A  aflversnuuS.  on 
whose  silver  image  of  a  sleeping  satyr  torn  u  in 
epigram  by  Plato  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (.4sst 
Plan.  iv.  12,  248.)  The  idea  contained  in  tk 
epigram  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  similar  work  4 
St  k  atonic  ua. 

2.  A  worthless  painter,  who  is  ridiculed  is  a 
epigram.   (Anih.  PaL  xi.  213.)  (P.  is] 

DIO'DOTUS  (Ararat),  the  son  of  Eocntts 
(possibly,  but  not  probably,  the  flax-seller  of  ia; 
name  who  is  said  to  have  preceded  Cieon  in  in  ">w 
with  the  Athenians),  is  only  knowo  a*  thr  «*t*r 
who  in  the  two  discussions  on  the  punishnrrtiss* 
inflicted  on  Mytilene  (a.  c  427),  took  the  Bust  p- 
minent  part  against  CI  eon's  sanguinary  b-.<i^. 
(Thuc  iii.  41.)  The  substance  of  his  spwek  so 
the  second  day  we  may  suppose  oursetvc*  t>  ia:? 
in  the  language  of  Thucydides  (iiL  4*2—48).  Tst 
expressions  of  his  opponent  lead  us  to  take  km  it* 
one  of  the  rising  class  of  professional  onun,  tlx 


earliest  produce  of  the  labours  of  the  Sophists.  U 
so,  he  is  a  singularly  favourable  specimen.  Of  ha 
eloquence  we  cannot  judge  ;  but  if,  in  other  paisu, 
Thucydides  represents  him  foirly,  he  certainly  « 
this  occasion  displayed  the  ingenuityof  tbeS!<fti>u. 
the  tact  of  the  practised  debater,  and  soendw*  d 
view  of  the  statesman,  in  the  service  of  s  esu* 
that  deserved  and  needed  them  all  He  caBOnstr 
shifts  the  argument  from  the  justice  to  tbepsfey 
of  the  measure.  Feelings  of  humanity  *tn 
already  excited  ;  the  people  only  wished  s  jon> 
fication  for  indulging  them.  This  he  find*  tkea 
in  the  certainty  that  revolt  at  any  risk  »osH  bi 
ventured  ;  severities  could  not  check,  sad  wasM 
surely  make  it  more  obstinately  persrvereJ  »: 
and  in  the  exceeding  inexpediency  of  c^r.f^adas> 
by  indiscriminate  slaughter,  their  friends,  tat  it 
mocratic  party,  with  those  who  would  in  say  ow 
be  their  enemies — a  suggestion  probacy,  at  ,M: 
time,  far  from  obvious.  To  his  skill  we  ot*  **" 
cribc  the  revocation  of  the  preceding  day's 
in  Cleon's  favour,  and  the  preservation  ef  My 
tilene  from  mamacre,  and  Athens  frem  >  HT—' 
crime.  (A.H.CJ 

DIO'DOTUS  (Aieoorof)  U  King  of  Bsrtr* 
and  founder  of  the  Bactrian  monarchy,  whkii  * 
tinned  to  subsist  under  a  Greek  dynasty  he  aWw 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  prince  at  »<* 
as  his  successor  is  called  by  Justin,  Tbeadrfat  »»i 
the  form  Diodotns,  whkh  occurs  in  Strabo  (ii.  r 
515)  seems  to  have  been  that  used  by  Tragw  P<*" 
peius  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib.  xli),  i»  c* 
firmed  by  the  evidence  of  an  unique  gold  cs;n 
in  the  museum  at  Paris.  (See  Wilson,  Arm*,  f 
219.) 

Both  the  period  and  drcumjtauces  of  tiw  «» 
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blishment  of  his  power  in  Bactria  are  Tory  uncer- 
tain. It  seems  clear,  however,  that  he  was  at  first 
satrap  or  governor  of  that  province,  under  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  and  that  he  took  advantage  of 
hia  sovereign's  being  engaged  in  wan  in  distant 
part*  of  his  dominions  to  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent. The  remote  and  secluded  position  of  his 
territories,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  under 
Ar&aces,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  appear  to 
bare  prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrian  monarch  to  reduce  him  again  to  subjection. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Seleucus  Callinicus  under- 
took hi*  expedition  against  Parthia,  be  appears  to 
have  entered  into  alliance  with  Diodotus,  and  may 
perhaps  have  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
his  sovereignty,  to  secure  his  co-operation  against 
Tiridatea.  Diodotus,  however,  died  apparently  just 
about  this  time.  (Justin.  xlL  4;  Strab.  xi.  p.  515; 
compare  \V ll son's ^ riowia,  pp  215 — 219;  Droysen's 
Urllnitmu*,  ii.  pp.  325,  4 12,  760 ;  Raoul  Rochette 
Jbvra.  da  Samtu,  Oct.  1835.) 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Dio- 
dotus, it  appears  from  Strabo  and  Justin  to  have 
preceded  that  of  Arsaee*  in  Parthia,  and  may  there- 
fore be  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Antiochos  1 1,  in  Syria.  B.  c 
261 — 246.  [See  Arsacbs,  p.  354,  a.]  The  date 
usually  received  is  256  B.  but  any  such  precise 
determination  rests  only  on  mere  conjecture. 

Concerning  the  Bactrian  kings  in  general  see 
Bayer,  fiisU>ria  Reipti  Graecorum  Dactriam,  4 to. 
Petrop.  1738 ;  Lassen,  Zwr  Gexkkhte  der  Griechi* 
chru  ttnd  Indo-Skytischen  Kotiwfe  in  Baktrieiu,  8vo. 
Bonn,  1838  ;  Wilson's  Ariana  Antvjua,  4to. 
Lond.  1841.  [E.H.B.] 

DIO'DOTUS  I U  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  is  called  by  Justin  Theodotua,  as  well 
as  his  father.  According  to  that  author,  he  aban- 
doned hia  father's  policy,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Parthia,  Tiridatea,  by  which  he 
joined  him  against  Seleucus  Callinicus.  (Justin, 
xfi.  4.)  The  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king  pro- 
bably secured  the  independence  of  Bactria,  as  well 
as  that  of  Parthia ;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Diodotus.  The  commencement  of 
hia  reign  tnav  be  dated  somewhere  about  240  B.  c 
(Wilson's  Arvina,  p.  217.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (Aioooto*),  literary.  1.  Of  Ery- 
thrab,  was,  according  to  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  434), 
the  author  of  i<prin*pi$ts  'AXt^dy^pou,  from  which 
we  mav  infer  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who,  according  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (ix.  15),  commented  on  the  writings 
of  Heracleitus. 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  of  Sidon,  is 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757). 

4.  Surnamed  Pbtroniur,  was  the  author  of 
Anthologumena  and  other  works.  He  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny,  and  is  the  same  as  the  physi- 
cian mentioned  below. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  for  many 
years  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  Cicero,  who  had 
known  him  from  hia  childhood,  and  always  enter- 
tained great  lore  and  respect  for  him.  He  in- 
structed Cicero,  and  trained  and  exercised  hia 
intellectual  powers,  especially  in  dialectics.  In  hia 
later  years,  Diodotus  became  blind,  but  he  never- 
theless continued  to  occupy  himself  with  literary 
pursuits  and  with  teaching  geometry.  He  died  in 
Cicero's  house,  in  b.  c.  59,  and  left  to  his  friend 


a  property  of  aboot  100,000  sesterces.  (Cic  ad. 
Fam.  ix.  4,  xiii.  16,  de  Nat  Dear.  L  3,  Brut.  90, 
Acad.  ii.  36,  Tute.  v.  39,  ad  AtL  ii.  20.)  [L.  S.] 
DIO'DOTUS  (AxAores),  artists.  1.  A  statu- 
ary, to  whom  Strabo  (ix.  p.  396,  c.)  ascribes  the 
Ruamnusian  Nemesis  of  Agoracritus.  There  is 
no  other  mention  of  him. 

made,  with  his  brother  Menodotua,  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  (Winckelmann,  Werfa,  vi. p.88.)  [P.S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (A««W),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  called  by  Pliny  (H.  ff.  XX.  32)  J'elronius 
Diodotus,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  (as  Fabri- 
ciua  conjectures)  we  should  read  Pctronitu  ei  Dio- 
dotus, as  Petronius  is  distinguished  from  Diodotus 
by  Dioscorides  (De  Mat.  Med.  praef.  p.  2),  and 
8.  Epiphanius.  (Adv.  Haertt.  i.  1.  3,  p.  3,  ed. 
Colon,  1682.)  He  must  have  lived  some  time  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  botany.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DI'OGAS  (Asfyw)i  ™  iatrolipta  (see  Diet,  of 
Ant,  s.  v.),  who  lived  in  the  first  or  second  century 
after  Christ,  mentioned  by  Galen  (dt  Cornpo*.  Me- 
dicaju.  sec.  Locos^  vii.  5,  voL  xii.  p.  104)  as  having 
used  a  medicine  of  Antonius  Moss,     [W.  A.  G.J 

DIOGENEIA  (AwytVcia),  the  name  of  two 
mvthical  beings.  (Paua.  i.  3b*.  §  3  ;  Apollod.  hi. 
15.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (Aioys***),  historical  1.  An 
Acarnanian.  When  PopilUus  in  B.  c.  1 70  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Aetolians,  and  several  states- 
men were  of  opinion  that  Roman  garrisons  should 
be  stationed  in  A  car-nan  ia,  Diogenes  opposed  their 
advice,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  Pepillius  not  to 
send  any  soldiers  into  Acarnania.  (Polyb.  x»viiL5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Abchblacs,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  which 
his  father  lost  against  Sulla.  (Appian,  Mithriil.  49.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian,  who  succeeded  Hasdrubal 
in  the  command  of  a  place  called  Nepheris,  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Scipio  Africanus 
the  Younger,  who  however  left  Laeliua  to  continue 
the  attack,  while  he  himself  marched  against  Car- 
thage. However,  Scipio  soon  returned,  and  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  days,  the  place  was  taken  : 
70,000  persona  are  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
that  spot,  and  this  victory  of  Scipio  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  taking  of  Carthage,  which 
had  been  supplied  with  provisions  from  Nepheris. 
The  capture  of  the  place,  moreover,  broke  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Africans,  who  still  espoused  the  cause 
of  Carthage.  (Appian,  Pu*.  126.) 

4.  A  person  sent  by  Obopbrnbs,  together  with 
Timotheua,  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.C  161,  to 
carry  to  Rome  a  golden  crown,  and  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The 
principal  object  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  was 
to  support  the  accusation  which  was  brought  against 
Ariarathes  ;  and  Diogenes  and  his  coadjutor,  Mil- 
tiadea,  succeeded  in  their  plan,  and  lies  and  calum- 
nies gained  the  victory,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  Ariarathes.  (Polyb. 
xxxii.  20.) 

5.  Praefect  of  Susiana  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  During  the  rebellion  of  Molo  be 
defended  the  arx  of  Suaa  while  the  city  itself  was 
taken  by  the  rebel.  Molo  ceased  pushing  his  con- 
quest further,  and  leaving  a  besieging  corps  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Seleuccia.  When  the  insurrec- 
tion was  at  length  put  down  by  Antiochns,  Dio- 
genes obtained  the  command  of  the  military  forces 
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stationed  in  Media.  In  &  c  210,  when  Antiochus 
punned  Arwet  II.  into  Hyrcania,  Diogenes  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  vanguard,  and  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  march.  (Polyb.  v.  46, 
48,  54,  x.  29,  SO.)  [L.  &] 

DIO'GENES  (Ai»?«Vns),  literary.  1.  With 
the  preen  omen  Antonius,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
romance,  whom  some  critic*  hare  placed  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  while  others,  and  with 
more  probability,  have  placed  him  in  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ  His  age  was  unknown 
even  to  Photius,  who  has  preserved  (Cod.  166)  an 
outline  of  his  romance.  It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  books,  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
about  travels,  and  bore  the  title  of  Td  Mp  ©wAer 
sVurro.  (Comp.  Porphyr.  Pst  Py&ag.  10.)  It  is 
highly  praised  by  Photius  for  the  clearness  and 
gracefulness  of  its  descriptions.  The  epitome  pre- 
served by  Photius  is  printed  also  in  the  "  Corpus 
Eroticorum  (jraecorum,**  voL  i.  edited  by  Pasaow. 

2.  Of  Apollonia.   See  below. 

3.  Surnamed  the  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher.   He  was  a  native  of  Selenceia  in  Babylonia, 
from  which  he  derived  his  surname  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  philosophers  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes.    He  was  educated  at  Athens 
under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at 
Athens.   The  most  memorable  event  of  his  life  is 
the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Borne  in  B.C  155,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  three  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Carne- 
ades,  and  Critolaua.    These  three  philosophers, 
during  their  stay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  epideictic 
speeches  at  first  in  numerous  private  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  also  in  the  senate.  Diogenes 
pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  tem- 
perate mode  nf  speaking.    (Gell.  vii.  14  ;  Cic 
Acad.  ii.  45 ;  comp.  Carnradbs  and  Critolacs.) 
According  to  Lucian(3/acra6. 20), Diogenes  died  at 
the  age  of  88 ;  and  as,  in  Cicero's  Cato  Mqjor  ( 7  ), 
Diogenes  is  spoken  of  as  deceased,  he  must  have 
died  previous  to  B.  C  151.  Diogenes,  who  is  called 
a  great  Stoic  (nagmue  et  grmie  Stoiaa,  Cic  de  Off. 
iii.  12),  teems  to  have  closely  followed  the  views 
of  his  master,  Chrysippus,  especially  on  subjects  of 
dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  Cameades.  (Cic  Acad.  ii.  30,  de  OvaL 
ii.  38.)    He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  titles  is 
known.    1.  AiaAc«rt«4  (Diog.  Laert  vii. 
51.)  2.  On  Divination.  (Cic  de  Dirt*.  L  3,  ii.  43.) 
3.  On  the  goddess  Athena,  whose  birth  he,  like 
Chrysippus,  explained  by  physiological  principles. 
(Cic  de  Ned.  Dear.  L  15.)    4.  Ttepl  tov  rijt  sJ^Xn* 
jynfiorucai.  (Galen.)   5.  TUpi  fsjsnfi  (Diog.  Laert. 
vii.  55),  which  seems  to  have  treated  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  language.    6.  Tltpl  liyenlas^  or  on  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  in  several  books.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
168.)    7.  n«p)  rip***,  likewise  in  several  books, 
the  first  of  which  is  quoted  in  Athenaeus  (xiL  p. 
526 ;  comp.  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii.  5,  where  Dio  is  a  false 
reading  for  Ihoymes ).   There  are  several  passages 
in  Cicero  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Diogenes 
wrote  on  other  subjects  also,  such  as  on  Duty,  on 
the  Highest  Good,  and  the  like,  but  the  titles  of 
those  works  are  unknown.  (Cic  de  Off.  in.  12,  18, 
23,  de  Fin.  iii.  10,  15 ;  comp.  C.  F.  Thiery,  Dis- 
eertaiio  de  Dtogcne  Babylonia,  Lovnnii,  1830,  p. 
17*  &c  and  Pars  poster,  p.  30,  Ac) 

4.  The  Cynic  philosopher.   See  below. 


There  were  two  other  Cynic  philosophers  of  this 
name,  one  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (Dion  Cam. 
xlvi.  15),  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Julian, 
who  praises  him  in  one  of  his  Epistles  (35,  p.410* 

5.  Of  Crocus.  [Dioqbnianus.] 

6.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Pbrsia,  of  which 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria. 
{Protrept.  p.  19.)  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is 
the  same  as  the  Diogenes  who  is  mentioned  by 
Parthenius  (End.  6)  as  the  author  of  a  work  <m 
Pallene. 

7.  Lasrtiur.    See  below. 

8.  Onto* aus.    See  below. 

9.  A  Phobnician,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  SimpUcius.  (Said.  s.  & 
vpiateti.)  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  Diogenes 
of  Abila  in  Phoenicia,  whom  Suidas  and  Stephanua 
flyman  this  («.e.*AfiA«)  call  a  distinguished  sophist, 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

10.  A  Phrygian,  is  described  as  an  atheist, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Aelisn,  V.  H.  ii.  31 ; 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  04.  iii.  381.) 

1 1.  Of  Ptolbmau  in  Egypt,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, who  made  ethics  the  basis  of  his  philosophy. 
(Diog.  Laert  vii.  41.) 

12.  Of  Rhodkr,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
used  to  hold  disputations  at  Rhodes  every  seventh 
day.  Tiberius  once  wanted  to  hear  him  ;  but  as 
it  was  not  the  usual  day  for  disputing,  the  gram- 
marian bade  him  come  again  on  the  seventh  day. 
Afterwards  Diogenes  came  to  Rome,  and  when  be 
asked  permission  to  pay  his  homage,  the  emperor 
did  not  admit  him,  but  requested  him  to  come 
again  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years.  (Suet,  Tiber. 
32.) 

13.  Of  SxLIUCBlA,  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
who  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  Diogenea 
the  Babylonian,  who  was  likewise  a  native  of  Se- 
leuceia.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Syria,  and  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  king  Alexander,  the  suppo- 
sititious son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  But  he 
was  put  to  death  soon  after  the  accession  of  Antio- 
chus Theus,  in  B.  c.  142,  (Athen.  v.  p.  21 1.) 

14.  Of  Sicyon,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lner- 
tius  (vi.  81)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

15.  Of  Smyrna,  an  Eleatic  philosopher,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Metrodorus  and  Protagoras, 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  301.) 

16.  Of  TaRSUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who 
is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675)  as  •  pat  sod 
clever  in  composing  extempore  tragedies.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  which,  however,  are 
lost  Among  them  are  mentioned  :  1.  *EwiAejrro< 
oXoAoi,  which  was  probably  a  collection  of  essays 
or  dissertations  on  philosophical  subjects.  (Diog. 
Laert  x.  26,  with  Menage's  note.)  2.  An  abridge- 
ment of  the  Ethics  of  Epicurus  (taresid  raw  *E»«- 
Kovpov  jet/cuv  frrrtffjdrtep^  of  which  Diogenes 
Laertiua  (x.  118)  quotes  the  12th  book.  3.  klssd 
•Kornriiciv  ^rrnffjerwv,  that  is,  on  poetical  problems, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  solve,  and  which  sects  to 
have  had  especial  reference  to  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Diog.  Laert  vi.  81.)  Further  particulars  are  net 
known  about  him,  though  Gassendi  (de  Kit  Eptcur. 
n^6)  represents  him  as  a  disciple  of  Demetrius  the 

There  are  several  more  literary  persons  of  the 

name  of  Diogenes,  concerning  whom  nothing  is 
known.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by  Thiery.  I.e. 
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DIO'GENES  APOLLONIATES  (A*ryW  i  | 
'Axok\teyiaTifs\  an  eminent  natural  philosopher, 


who  lhred  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c  He  wu  a 
native  of  A  poll  on  ia  in  Crete,  hit  father's  name  was 
Apollothemis,  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximenes. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  except 
that  he  was  once  at  Athena,  and  there  got  into 
trouble  from  some  unknown  cause,  which  is  con-  | 
jectured  to  hare  been  the  supposition  that  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  were  dangerous  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  |  57.)  He  wrote  a 
work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  fltpi  ♦wcrwr, 
•  On  Nature,"  which  consiated  of  at  least  two 
books,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have  treated  of 
physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  words. 
Of  this  work  only  a  few  short  fragments  remain, 
preferred  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and 
Simplirius.  The  longest  of  these  is  that  which  is 
inserted  by  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  His- 
tory of  Animals,  and  which  contains  an  interesting 
description  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the 
veins.  The  following  is  the  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical opinions  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  : — **  He 
maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  element  of  all 
things  ;  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  and  an  infinite  void ;  that  air,  densified 
and  ratified,  produced  the  different  members  of  the 
universe  ;  that  nothing  was  produced  from  nothing, 
or  was  reduced  to  nothing;  that  the  earth  was 
mund,  supported  in  the  middle,  and  had  received 
its  shape  from  the  whirling  round  of  the  warm 
vapours,  and  its  concretion  and  hardening  from 
cold."  The  last  paragraph,  which  is  extremely  ob- 
scure in  the  original,  has  been  translated  according 
to  P&ncerbei  tor's  explanation,  not  as  being  entirely 
satisfactory,  but  as  being  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  proposed.  Diogenes  also  imputed  to  air  an 
intellectual  energy,  though  without  recognizing  any 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter.  The  frag- 
ments of  Diogenes  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Schorn,  Bonn, 
1 829,  8vo  ;  and  alone  by  Panxerbeiter,  Lips.  1 830, 
flvo,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philosophy. 
Further  information  concerning  him  mav  be  found 
in  Harles't  edition  of  Fabricii,  BMioth.  G'rraa,  vol. 
n.  ;  Beyle's  Dtct.  Hiri.  et  Orit. ;  Schleiermacher,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1816 ;  and 
in  thedifferent  Historiesof  Philosophy.  Some  notices 
of  his  date  by  Mr.  Clinton  are  given  in  an  article 
M  On  the  Early  Ionic  Philosophers,"  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Philological  Mtueum.     [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIO'GENES  (Aie-yernr),  a  Cynic  of  Sinope  in 
Pontus,  bom  about  a.  c.  412.    His  rather  was  • 


of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went  to  Athens, 
His  youth  is  said  to  bare  been  spent  in  dissolute 
extravagance ;  but  at  Athens  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  character  of  Antisthenes,  who  at 
first  drove  him  away,  as  he  did  all  others  who 
offered  themselves  as  his  pupils.  [Antisthxnxs.] 
Diogenes,  however,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that 
he  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him 
away.  Antisthenes  at  last  relented,  and  his  pupil 
soon  plunged  into  the  most  frantic  excesses  of 
austerity  and  morosencss,  and  into  practices  not 
unlike  those  of  the  modern  Trappista,  or  Indian 
gymnosophista  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot 
sand,  and  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered 
with  snow ;  he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the  | 
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plainest  food,  and  sometimes  on  raw  meat  (comp. 
Julian,  Orat.  vi.),  slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street, 
and  finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum, 
or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably 
disputed.  The  chief  direct  authorities  lor  it  are 
Seneca  (Ep.  99),  Lucian  (Quomodo  Cornier.  Hist, 
il  p.  364),  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi  23),  and  the 
incidental  allusion  to  it  in  Juvenal  (xiv.  308,4c), 
who  says,  Alexander  testa  vidit  m  iUa  magnum 
kabxtaturrm,  and  Delia  nudi  now  ardent  Cynici. 
Betides  these,  Aristophanes  (Earn*.  789),  speaks 
of  the  Athenian  poor  as  living,  during  the  stress  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  cellars,  tubs  (wifturwus), 
and  similar  dwellings.  To  these  arguments  is  op- 
posed the  fact,  that  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Cicero,  and 
Valerius  Maximum,  though  they  speak  of  Diogenes 
backing  in  the  sun,  do  not  allude  at  all  to  the 
tab;  but  more  particularly  that  Epictetus  (ap. 
Arrian.  iii.  24),  in  giving  a  long  and  careful  account 
of  his  mode  of  life,  says  nothing  about  it.  The 
great  combatants  on  this  subject  in  modern  times 
are,  against  the  tab,  Heumann  (AeL  Philotoph.  voL 
ii.  p.  58),  and  for  it,  Hase,  whose  dissertation  de 
Doliari  Huhitatione  Dioprnit  Cynicu  was  published 
by  his  rival.  (PaeciL  vol.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  686.^  The 
story  of  the  tub  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Athenians 
voted  the  repair  of  this  earthenware  habitation 
when  it  was  broken  by  a  mischievous  urchin. 
Lucian,  in  telling  this  anecdote,  appeals  to  certain 
spurious  epistles,  falsely  attributed  to  Diogenes. 
In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of 
which  he  disapproved  with  the  utmost  possible 
licence  of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed 
and  despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did 
not  directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own  ;  musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  immedi- 
ately before  them  ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various 
sarcastic  sayings  of  the  same  kind  are  handed 
down  as  his,  generally  shewing  that  unwise  con- 
tempt for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of 
men,  which  is  so  unlikely  to  reform  them. 

The  removal  of  Diogenes  from  Athens  was  the 
result  of  a  voyage  to  Aegina,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  ship  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  Diogenes 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here  when 
ho  was  asked  what  business  he  understood,  he 
answered  u  How  to  command  men,"  and  he  begged 
to  be  sold  to  some  one  who  needed  a  ruler.  Such 
a  purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of  Xeniades 
of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  unbounded 
influence,  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  free- 
dom, was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children, 
and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  among  them  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  The  conversation  between  them  is  reported 
to  have  begun  by  the  king's  saying,  **  I  am  Alex- 
ander the  Great,"  to  which  the  philosopher  rephed, 
"And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic"  Alexander 
then  asked  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any 
wny,  and  received  no  answer  except  *  Yes  y°u 
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can  stand  out  of  the  sunshine."  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  this  roost  have  happened  soon  after 
Alexander's  accession,  and  before  his  Persian  ex- 
pedition, be  could  not  have  called  himself  tie  Gnat, 
which  title  was  not  conferred  on  him  till  he  had 
gained  his  Eastern  victories  after  which  he  never 
returned  to  Greece.    These  considerations,  with 
others,  arc  sufficient  to  banish  this  anecdote,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  tub,  from  the  domain  of 
history;  and,  considering  what  rich  materials  so 
uliar  a  person  as  Diogenes  must  have  afforded 
amusing  stories  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  few 
have  come  down  to  us  of  somewhat  doubtful  genu- 
ineness.   We  are  told,  however,  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said,  "  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
(Plut.  Ale*,  c  14.)    Some  say,  that  after  Dio- 
genes became  a  resident  at  Corinth,  he  still  spent 
every  winter  at  Athens,  and  be  is  also  accused 
of  various  scandalous  offences,  but  of  these  there 
is  no  proof;  and  the  whole  bearing  of  tradition 
about  him  shews  that,  though  a  strange  fanatic, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  life,  and  pro- 
Iwbly  of  real  kindness,  since  Xeniades  compared 
his  arrival  to  the  entrance  of  a  good  genius  into 
his  house. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there 
is  little  to  say,  as  he  was  utterly  without  any  sci- 
entific object  whatever.  His  system,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  was  purely  practical,  and  consisted 
merely  in  teaching  men  to  dispen  se  with  the  sim- 
plest and  moat  necessary  wants  (Diog.  Laert.  vi. 
70) ;  and  his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind 
of  caricature  upon  that  of  Socrates,  whom  be  imi- 
tated in  imparting  instruction  to  persons  whom  he 
casually  met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  con- 
tempt for  time,  place,  and  circumstances.  Hence 
be  was  sometimes  called  **  the  mad  Socrates."  He 
did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  there- 
fore those  attributed  to  him  cannot  be  certainly 
relied  on.  The  most  peculiar,  if  correctly  stated, 
was  that  all  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  com- 
posed of  similar  particles  but  that  in  the  irrational 
animals  and  in  idiots,  they  are  hindered  from  pro- 
perly developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement 
and  various  humours  of  their  bodies  (Plut.  Plac 
PHI.  v.  20.)  This  resembles  the  Ionic  doctrine, 
and  has  been  referred  by  Brack er  {Hid.  CriL  Phil. 
ii.  2.  1.  §21)  to  Diogenes  of  Apollonia.  The 
statement  in  Suidas,  that  Diogenes  w-as  once  called 
Cleon,  is  probably  a  false  reading  for  KiW.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  B.  c  323,  in  the 
same  year  that  Epicurus  came  to  Athens  to  circu- 
late opinions  the  exact  opposite  to  his.  It  was 
also  the  year  of  Alexander's  death,  and  as  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  (Sympoi.  viii  717),  both  died  on  the 
same  day.  If  so,  this  was  probably  the  6th  of 
Thargelion.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  ii.;  Hitter,  Gesch. 
atr  Philosophic  viL  1.  4.)  [G.E.L.C.] 

DIO'GENES  LAE/RTlTJS(Ai©7«'n|t  d  Aasprias 
or  Aospriefa,  sometime*  also  Aaiprios  Aitrye'rijf), 
the  author  of  a  sort  of  history  of  philosophy,  which 
alone  has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
The  surname,  Laertius  was  derived  according  to 
some  from  the  Roman  family  which  bore  the  cog- 
nomen l^iertius  and  one  of  the  members  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  patron  of  an  ancestor 
of  Diogenes  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  Cilicia,  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  native  place.  (Fabric.  BUd. 
Graec.  v.  p.  564,  note).    A  modern  critic  ( Ranke, 


<U  Lex.  Hayek,  p.  59,  &c.61,  &c)  rappowi  ihuta 
real  name  was  Diogrnianus  and  that  he  to  the 
same  as  the  Diogeinanus  of  Cyzicus  *ho  it  Mo- 
tioned by  Suidas.    This  supposition  is  facades"  « 
a  passage  of  Tretres  {ChU.  iii.  61,)  in  which  Dh- 
genes  Laertius  is  mentioned  under  the  uair*  c'  D  s. 
genianus.  (Yosaius,  <U  Hid.  Graec.  p.  263,  «L 
Westennann.)    We  have  no  infonuatica  statue 
respecting  his  life,  bis  studies  or  his  age.  Plu- 
tarch, Sextus  Empiricus  and  Satununus  stc  tbr 
latest  writers  he  quotes  and  be  accordingly  stm* 
to  have  lived  towards  the  dose  of  the  stand  m- 
tury  after  Christ    Others  however,  nags  te  kin 
a  still  later  date,  and  place  biro  in  the  time  <•{  ALea- 
ander  Severus  and  his  successors,  or  evea  si  bee 
as  the  time  of  Constantine.     His  work  ras^ 
ten  books  (<ptA6ao<poi  /tiot,  in  Phot.  BALCU.au; 
tptktawpoi  l(rr6pia  in  Steph.  Byju,  ooQunm  &* 
in  Eustath)  and  is  called  in  MSS.  by  tat  long  nth 
of  wtpl  tlltMr,  SoyfjuLraty  ko!  axotf^uMrm  t,» 
«V  <ptKooo<pi<t  fMoKin-naarTw.    According  tn 
allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  for  s 
lady  of  rank  (iii.  47,  X.  29),  who  occupied  bene!! 
with  philosophy,  especially  with  the  stadyof  Pfca 
According  to  some  this  lady  was  Arris  the  pktkao- 
phical  friend  of  Galen  ( Theriac  ad  Pmm.  l),tai 
according  to  others  Julia  Domns  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Severn*.  (Menage,  Lead  Proot*.  a  1 ; 
Th.  Reinesius  Tor.  Lett,  ii.  12.)   The  dediowo. 
however  and  the  prooemium  are  Lost,  so  list  » 
thing  can  be  said  with  certainty. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows:  He  bfgiw 
with  an  introduction  concerning  the  origin  sod  tie 
earliest  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  M&n 
the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  seek  far  the  fan 
beginnings  of  philosophy  in  Greece  itself,  bat  sbsk 
the  barbarians.  He  then  divides  the  phiWf1^  < 
the  Greeks  into  the  Ionic — which  conuaeorfs  rsi 
Anaximander  and  ends  with  CHeit-jnwims.CorT^- 
pus  and  Theopbrastus — and  the  I  tahan,  skies  to 
founded  by  Pythagoras  and  ends  with  Epkana 
He  reckons  the  Socratk  school,  with  iu  vsruet  n> 
mifications  as  a  part  of  the  Ionic  phi!e*opit.  d 
which  he  treats  in  the  first  seven  books.  The 
Eleatics  with  Heracleitua  and  the  Sceptics  si*  in- 
cluded in  the  Italian  philosophy,  which  otrnp* 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books.  Epicurus  and  hu*  |«h»- 
loeophy,  lastly,  are  treated  of  in  the  tenth  book  v.ti 
particular  minuteness  *'hich  ha*  led  some  »ni«-r»w 
the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  was  an  Kpmsss. 

Considering  the  loss  of  all  the  name  rout  »n4coa- 
prehenaive  works  of  the  ancients  in  which  the  k» 
tory  of  philosophers  and  of  philosophy  wastrrsw  i 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  portions.  u>:  » 
great  number  of  which  Diogpnes  himself  >ukd  \r*n 
him,  the  compilation  of  Diogenes  is  of  b^'cuLii* 
value  to  us  as  a  source  of  information  cooornnrjo' 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.  About  forty  *nvn 
on  the  live*  and  doctrines  of  the  Greek  phis* 
phcrs  are  mentioned  in  his  work,  and  in  all  w 
hundred  and  eleven  authors  are  cited  whose  wk» 
he  made  use  of.  His  work  baa  for  i  long  » 
been  the  foundation  of  most  modern  katsne* 
of  ancient  philosophy  ;  and  the  works  of  Brstk* 
and  Stanley,  as  far  "as  the  early  history  ef  sksV 
sophy  is  concerned,  are  little  more  than  tne*> 
lions  and  sometimes  amplication*,  of 
Laertius.  The  work  of  Diogenes  coats*  • 
rich  store  of  living  features  which  serve  te  >■* 
trate  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks,  s»J  &  r~ 
sidemble  number  of  fragments  of  works 
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lost.  Montaigne  ( Estate,  iL  10)  therefore  justly 
wished,  that  we  had  a  dozen  Lat-rtiuses,  or  that  his 
work  were  more  complete  and  better  arranged.  One 
must  indeed  eon  feu,  that  he  made  bad  u*e  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  materials  which  he  had  at  his 
command  in  writing  hi*  work,  and  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy. His  work  is  in  reality  nothing  hut  a  com- 
pilation of  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  often  di- 
rectly contradictory,  accounts,  put  together  without 
plan,  criticism,  or  connexion.  Even  some  early 
scholars,  such  as  H.  Stephens,  considered  these  bio- 
graphies of  the  philosophers  to  be  anything  but 
worthy  of  the  philosophers.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  furnish  a  book  which  was  to  amuse  its  read- 
ers by  piquant  anecdotes,  for  be  had  no  conception 
of  the  Taloe  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  or  of  the 
greatness  of  the  men  whose  li  res  he  described.  The 
tracts  uf  carelessness  and  mistakes  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  much  in  the  work  is  confused,  and  there  is 
much  also  that  is  quite  absurd  ;  and  as  far  as  phi- 
losophy itself  is  concerned,  Diogenes  very  frequently 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  when  he 
abridged  the  theories  of  the  philosophers. 

The  love  of  scandal  and  anecdotes,  which  had 
arisen  from  petty  views  of  men  and  things,  at  a 
time  when  ail  political  freedom  was  gone,  and 
among  a  people  which  had  become  demoralised, 
sad  crept  into  literature  also,  and  such  compila- 
tions as  those  of  Phlegon.  Ptolemaeus  Chennus, 
Athenaeus,  Aelian,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  display 
this  tnvte  of  a  decaying  literature.  All  the  defects 
of  such  a  period,  however,  are  so  glaring  in  the 
work  of  Diogenes,  that  in  order  to  rescue  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  writer,  critics  have  had  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  present  work  is  a  muti- 
lated abridgment  of  the  original  production  of 
Diogenes.  (J.  G.  Schneider  in  F.  A.  Wolfs  Lit. 
AnaL  iii.  p.  227.)  Gualterus  Burlaeus,  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  wrote  a  work 
M  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Philosophorum,"  in  which  he 
principally  used  Diogenes.  Now  Bnrlaeus  makes 
many  statements,  and  quotes  sayings  of  the  philo- 
sophers, which  seem  to  be  derived  from  no  other 
source  than  Diogenes,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  present  text.  Bnrlaeus,  moreover,  gives  us 
several  valuable  various  readings,  a  better  order 
and  plan,  and  several  accounts  which  in  his  work 
are  minute  and  complete,  but  which  arc  abridged  in 
Diogenes  in  a  manner  which  renders  them  unintel- 
ligible. From  these  circumstances  Schneider  infers, 
that  Burlaeus  had  a  more  complete  copy  of  Dio- 
genes. But  the  hope  of  discovering  a  more  com- 
plete MS.  has  not  been  realized  as  yet. 

The  work  of  Diogenes  became  first  known 
in  western  Europe  through  a  Latin  translation 
made  by  Ambrosius,  a  pupil  of  Chrysoloras,  which, 
however,  is  rather  a  free  paraphrase  than  a 
translation.  It  was  printed  after  Ambrosius's  death. 
(  Rome,  before  A.  n.  1475  ;  reprinted  Venice,  14/5 ; 
Brixen,  1485 ;  Venice,  1493  ;  and  Antwerp,  1566.) 
Of  the  Greek  text  only  some  portions  were  then 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Plato,  and  Xenophon,  The  first  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Basel,  1 533, 4 to,  ap.  Frobenium.  It  was 
followed  by  that  of  H.  Stephens,  with  notes, 
which,  however,  extend  only  to  the  ninth  book, 
Paris,  1570,  and  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  with  notes, 
1594.  Stephens's  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
Hesychius  Milesius,  de  Vita  IlUutr.  Pkilos.  ap- 
peared again  at  Colon.  Allobmg.  1515.    Then  fol- 


lowed the  editions  of  Th.  Aldobrandinus  (Rome, 
1594,  fol.),  corrected  by  a  collation  of  new  MSS., 
and  of  J.  Pearson  with  a  new  Latin  translation 
(London,  1664,  fol.),  which  contains  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Menage,  and  the  notes  of  the  earlier 
commentators.  Ail  these  editions  were  surpassed 
in  some  respects  by  that  of  Meibom  (Ainsterd. 
1692,  2  vols.4to.),  but  the  text  is  here  treated  care- 
lessly, and  altered  by  conjectures.  This  edition  was 
badly  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  Longolius  (1739 
and  1 759),  in  which  only  the  preface  of  Longolius 
is  of  value.  The  best  modern  edition  is  that  of 
H.  G.  Hiibner,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1828  — 
1831.  The  text  is  here  greatly  improved,  and 
accompanied  by  short  critical  notes.     In  1831, 

others,  were  printed  in  2  vols.  8va  uniformly  with 
H'u brier's  edition.  (Com p.  P.  Gassendi,  Ammadv. 
in  x  librum  Diog.  LaZrt*,  Lugdun.  1 649,  3  vols. 
foL  3rd  edition,  Lugdun.  1 675 ;  I.  Bossius,  Com- 
meutalumes  La  'trtiunvif,  Home,  1788,  4 to.  ;  S.  Bat- 
tier, ObtervaL  in  Diog.  LatrL  in  the  Mm*.  Ihlvet. 
xv.  p.  32,  &c  ;  Fabric.  MU.  Graee.  v.  p.  564.) 

Diogenes  seems  to  have  taken  the  lists  of  the 
writings  of  his  philosophers  from  Hermippus  and 
Alexandrian  authors.  (Stahr,  Aristoi.  ii.  p.  68  ; 
Brandis,  in  the  Rkein.  Mu*.  L  3,  p.  249  ;  Tren- 
delenburg, ad  Aristoi.  de  A  123.)  Besides 
the  work  on  Greek  philosophers,  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius also  composed  other  works,  to  which  he  him- 
self (ii.  65)  refers  with  the  words  th  if  dWois 
tlf/-^Kan«¥.  The  epigrams  many  of  which  are  in- 
terspersed in  his  biographies,  and  with  reference 
to  which  Tsetses  (Chil.  iii.  61)  calls  him  an  epi- 
grammatic poet,  were  collected  in  a  separate  work, 
and  divided  into  several  books.  (Diog.  Laert  u 
39,  63,  where  the  first  book  is  quoted.)  It  bore 
the  title  ij  wdfuirrpot,  but,  unfortunately,  these 
poetical  attempts,  so  far  as  they  are  extant,  shew 
the  same  deficiencies  as  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  the  vanity  with  which  he  quotes  them,  does 
not  give  us  a  favourable  notion  of  his  taste.  (G. 
H.  Klippel,  de  Diogenie  LaZrtU  Vita,  Scriptis  atque 
Auctoritat*  Gottingen,  1831,  4 to.)        [A  S.] 

DIO'GENES  OENO'MAUS,  a  tragic  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  begun  to  exhibit  at  Athens 
in  b.  c  404.  Of  his  tragedies  only  a  few  titles  re- 
main, namely,  ©ueVnjf,  *Ax<AAsvr,  'EAtVn,  'Hpa- 
«Aqs,  Mifoera,  Ofthrow,  Xficanrot,  ItpUkv;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  of  these,  except  the  last, 
arc  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic  (vi.  80,  or  73.)  Others  ascribe  them  to 
Philiscus  of  Aegina,  a  friend  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
(Menagius,  ad  Diog.  LaerL  L  c),  and  others  to 
Pasiphaon.  Melanthius  in  Plutarch  (de  Ami.  J'lx-t. 
4,  p.  41,  d.)  complains  of  the  obscurity  of  a  certain 
Diogenes.  Aelian  (  V.  H.  iii.  30,  N.  A.  vi.  1) 
mentions  a  tragic  poet  Diogenes,  who  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  dim- rent  person  from  either  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  or  Diogenes  Oenoma'us.  (Suid.#.c; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  636,  a.;  Fabric  BStl.  Graee.  ii. 
p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (AieysViij),  a  Greek  physician 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Celsua.  (De  Medic. 
v.  19,  27,  pp.  90,  104.)  Some  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae arc  preserved  by  Celsus  (/>£-),  Galen  (de 
Compos.  Afedicum.  »c4.  Loco*,  iii.  3,  voL  xii.  p.  686; 
ix.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  313),  and  Aetiua  (i.  3.  109,  p. 
135).  He  is  probably  not  the  same  person  with  any 
of  the  other  individuals  of  this  name  [W.A.G.] 
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DIO'GENES,  artist*.  1.  A  painter  of  some 
note,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Potior- 
cete*.  (Plin.  xxxv.  11,  s.  40.  §  42.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  sculptor,  who  decorated  the 
Pantheon  of  Affripps  with  tome  Caryatids,  which 
were  greatly  admired,  and  with  statue*  in  the  pe- 
diment, which  were  no  less  admirable,  hut  which 
were  not  so  well  seen,  on  account  of  their  position. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  what  position 
the  Caryatids  stood.  Pliny  says,  "  in  no/*  mass." 
(Plin.  xxxri.fi,*.  4.  <  11.)  [P.  &] 

DIOOENIA'NUS  (&uryirtuu>6t\  a  gramma- 
rian of  Cyxieus,  who  is  also  called  Diogenes 
(Suid.  a. «.  Aury4rqi%  whence  some  havo  ventured 
upon  the  conjecture,  that  he  it  the  same  person  as 
Diogenes  Laerliua,  which  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  Tretres  {Ckil.  iii.  61)  calls  the 
latter  Diogenianus ;  but  all  is  uncertain  and  mere 
conjecture.  Diogenianus  of  CyztCUS  is  called  by 
Suidas  the  author  of  work*  on  the  seven  islands  of 
his  native  country,  on  the  alphabet,  on  poetry,  and 
other  subjects.  It  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  Diogenianus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Sympos. 
viii.  1),  or  the  one  from  whom  Eusebiu*  (Praep. 
Evang.  iv.  3;  corop.  Theodoret  Tkerap.  x.  p.  138) 
quotes  a  fragment  on  the  futility  of  oracles,  is  the 
same  as  the  grammarian  of  Cyxicu*  or  not.  ( Bern- 
hard  v,  ad  &od.  I  p.  1378.)  [L.8.] 

DiO<)ENIA'NU8(Ai^ywiswotorAi*7«i'ia»df) 
of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontus,  a  distinguished  gram- 
marian, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Suidas  enumerate*  the  following^ works  of  his: 
1.  Aefsif  ntrro&axal  tcard  <rro<x««*',  in  five  book*, 
being  an  abridgement  of  the  lexicon  of  Pamphilus. 
fPAMPHU.ua>]  2.  An  Anthology  of  epigrams, 
tb>  Zmrvpluvos  imypa^futriuy  dy66\ayu>¥ ;  and 
several  geographical  works.  Suidas  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  the  Pontic  Heracleia, 
or  whether  he  was  not  the  same  person  as  the 
physician  Diogenianus  of  Heracleia  Albace  in  Carta. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  contents  or  arrangement 
of  hi*  Anthology.  His  Lexicon  seems  to  have 
been  much  used  by  Suidas  and  Hesychiu* :  and 
indeed  some  suppose  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychiu*  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  taken  from  that  of  Dio- 
genianus. A  portion  of  it  is  still  extant,  containing 
a  collection  of  proverb*,  under  the  title  Uapoiulau 
ir)fuiS*tr  4tt  Ttji  Aioyfvtavov  <juvayttyy\t.  The 
work  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  775 
proverb*.  It  was  first  printed  by  Schottus,  with 
the  proverbs  of  Zenobius  and  Suidas,  in  his  wspoi- 
susd  'EAAurutei,  Antv.  1612,  4  to.  Better  editions 
have  been  published  by  Gaisford,  in  his  Paroemio- 
arapki  Groses,  Ox  on.  1836,  and  by  Leutach  and 
Schncidewtnn  in  their  Corjnu  Paroemiogr.  Orate. 
There  are  passages  in  this  work,  which,  unless 
they  are  interpolations,  would  point  to  a  later  date 
than  that  assigned  by  Suidas.  (Fabric.  MM.  Grate 
T.  p.  109  ;  Jacob*,  AnA.  Grate  vi  Proleg.  p.  xlri.; 
Leutsch  and  Schneid.  Prat/,  p.  xxvti.)      [P.  S.] 

DIOOENIA'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  a  consular 
under  Macrinus  remarkable  for  his  imprudent  free- 
dom of  speech.  The  passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
which  contained  tome  particular*  with  regard  to 
this  personage  is  extremely  defective.  He  may 
be  the  same  with  the  Fulvius  who  was  prnefect  of 
the  city  when  Elagnbalus  was  slain,  and  who  pe- 
rished in  the  massacre  which  followed  that  event. 
(Dion  Cass.  In  viii  36,  lxxix.  21.)     [W.  R.] 

DIOGNETUS  (AisVirrot).  1.  Admiral  of  An- 
tiochu*  the  Great,  was  commissioned,  in  a.  c  222, 


to  convey  to  Seleuceia,  on  the  Tigris,  Laodice,  the 
intended  wife  of  Antiochus  and  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates  IV.,  king  of  Pontua.  ( Polyb.  v.  43 ;  com  p. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iii  pp.  315,  424.)  He  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in  his  war  with  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Philopator)  for  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
did  him  good  and  effectual  service.  (Polyb.  v.  59 
60,  62,  68—70.) 

2.  A  general  of  the  Erythrean  forces  which  aided 
Miletus  in  a  war  with  the  Naxians.  Being  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  fort  for  the  annoyance  of 
Naxos,  he  fell  in  love  with  Polycrita,  a  Naxian  pri- 
soner, and  married  her.  Through  her  means  the 
Naxians  became  masters  of  the  fort  in  question.  At 
the  capture  of  it  she  saved  her  husband's  life,  but 
died  herself  of  joy  at  the  honours  heaped  on  her  by 
her  countrymen.  There  are  other  editions  of  the 
story,  varying  slightly  in  the  details.  (Pint,  de 
btwU  Viii.  s.  v.  TloXutcplnf  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  36  ; 
Parthen.  Erat.  9.) 

3.  A  man  who  measured  distance*  in  his  marches 
for  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the 
subject.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  conjunction 
with  Baxton.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi  17.)     (E.  E.] 

DIOGNE'TUS,  artists.  1.  An  engineer,  who 
aided  the  Rhodian*  in  their  resistance  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcete*.  (Vitruv.  x.  21,  or  16.  §  3,  Schneider.) 

2.  A  painter,  who  instructed  the  emperor  M. 
Antoninus  in  his  art.  (Capitotin.  Amtom.  4,  and 
Salmasius's  note.)  [P.  S.J 

DIOME'DE  (A«es«|Sn),  a  daughter  of  Phorbas 
of  Lemnos,  was  beloved  by  Achillea.  (Horn.  IL 
ix.  665  ;  Eustath.  a*i  Horn.  p.  596,  and  Dirt.  Cret. 
ii.  19,  where  her  name  appears  in  the  poetical  form 
of  AioprjStia.)  There  are  three  other  mythical 
beings  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  3  ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  97  ;  com  p.  DxtoN.)  [L.  S.) 

DIOMEDES  (A4eM<«uf ).  1.  A  son  of  Tydeo* 
and  Deipyle,  the  husband  of  Aegialeia,  and  the 
successor  of  Adrastus  in  the  kingdom  of  Arjros, 
though  he  was  descended  from  an  Aetolian  family. 
(Apollod.  i.  6.  §  5,  &c)  The  Homeric  tradition 
about  him  is  as  follows : — His  father  Tydeus  fell 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  while  Diomedes 
was  yet  a  boy  ( IL  vi  222) ;  but  he  himself  after- 
wards was  one  of  the  Kpigoni  who  took  Thebes.  (IL 
iv.  405 ;  comp.  Paus.  ii.  20.  4  4.)  Diomedes  went 
to  Troy  with  Sthenelus  and  Euryalus,  carrying 
with  him  in  eighty  ships  warriors  from  Argus, 
Ttryns,  Hermione,  Asine,  Troesene,  Eionae,  Epi- 
daurus,  Aegina,  and  Mases,  (ii  559,  &c.)  In  the 
army  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  Diomedes  was, 
next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  among  the  heroes  ; 
and,  like  Achilles  and  Odysseus,  he  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  Athena,  who  assisted  him  in 
all  dangerous  moments,  (v.  826,  vi.  98,  x.  240. 
xi.  312;  comp.  Virg.  Am.  i  96.)  He  fought 
with  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Trojau\ 
Mich  as  Hector  and  Aeneias  (viii.  1 10,  Ac,  v. 
310,  4c),  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojan*.  He  thus  wounded 
Aphrodite,  and  drove  her  from  the  field  of  battle  (v. 
335,  440),  and  Are*  himself  was  likewise  wounded 
by  him.  (v.  837.)  Diomedes  was  wounded  by 
Pandareus,  whom,  however,  be  afterwards  slew 
with  many  other  Trojans,  (v.  97,  Ac.)  In  the 
attack  of  the  Trojans  on  the  Greek  camp,  he  and 
Odysseus  offered  a  brave  resistance,  but  Diomedes 
was  wounded  and  returned  to  the  ships,  (xi  320, 
Ac)  He  wore  a  cuirass  made  by  Her>I>ae*tuv  bet 
sometimes  olio  a  lion'*  akin,  (viii  195,  x,  177.) 
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At  the  funeral  camt-s  of  Patroclus  he  conquered  in 
the  chariot-race,  and  received  a  woman  and  a  tri- 
pod at  his  prise,  (xxiii.  373,  &c.)  He  also  con- 
quered the  Tclamonian  Ajax  in  tingle  combat, 
and  won  the  sword  which  Achillea  had  offered  as 
the  prise,  (xxiii.  811,  Ac.)  He  it  described  in 
the  Iliad  in  general  as  brave  in  war  and  wise  in 
coancil  (ix.  53),  in  battle  furious  like  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  the  terror  of  the  Trojans,  whom  be 
chase*  before  him,  as  a  lion  chases  coats,  (v.  87, 
xL  382.)  He  is  strong  like  a  god  (v.  884 ),  and 
the  Trojan  women  during  their  sacrifice  to  Athena 
:<rar  to  her  to  break  his  spear  and  to  make  him 
faJL  (Yi  306.)  He  himself  knows  no  fear,  and 
refuses  his  consent  when  Agamemnon  proposes  to 
take  to  flight,  and  he  declares  that,  if  all  flee,  be 
and  his  friend  Slbenelus  will  stay  and  fijrht  till 
Troy  shall  tall.  (ix.  32,  &c,  com  p.  vii.  398,  via. 
151;  Philostr.  tier.  A.) 

The  story  of  Diomedes,  like  those  of  other  heroes 
of  tbe  Trojan  time,  has  received  various  additions 
and  embellishments  from  the  hands  of  later  writers, 
of  which  we  shall  notice  the  principal  ones.  After  the 
expedition  of  the  Epigoni  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen  (Hygin.  Fab.  81  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10. 
$  8),  and  his  love  of  Helen  induced  him  to  join 
the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy  with 
30  ships.  (Hygin.  Fab.  97.)    Being  a  relative  of 
Thersites,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles,  he  did  not 
permit  the  body  of  the  A  mason  Pentbesileia  to  be 
honourably  buried,  but  dragged  her  by  the  feet 
into  tbe  river  Scamander.  ( Tzetz.  ad  Lycopk.  993 ; 
Diet.  Cret.  iv.  3.)    Philoctetes  was  persuaded  by 
Diomedes  and  Odysseus  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
Troy.  (Soph. PkUod.  570,  Ac;  Hygin. Fab.  102.) 
Diomedes  conspired  with  Odysseus  against  Pala- 
medes,  and  under  the  pretence  of  having  discovered 
a  hidden  treasure,  they  let  him  down  into  a  well 
and  there  stoned  him  to  death.  (Diet.  Cret,  h.  15 ; 
com  p.  Pans.  x.  31.  §  1.)     After  the  death  of 
Paris,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  into  the 
city  of  Troy  to  negotiate  for  peace  (Diet.  Cret.  v. 
4  ),  but  he  was  afterwards  one  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed in  tbe  wooden  horse.    (Hygin.  Fab.  108.) 
When  he  and  Odysseus  had  arrived  in  the  an  of 
Troy  by  a  subterraneous  pastatre*  they  slew  the 
guards  and  carried  away  the  palladium  (Virg.  Aen. 
iL  163),  as  it  was  believed  that  Ilium  could  not  be 
taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was  within  its 
walla.    When,  during  the  night,  the  two  heroes 
were  returning  to  the  camp  with  their  precious 
bnoty,  and  Odysseus  was  walking  behind  him, 
Diomedes  saw  by  the  shadow  of  his  companion 
that  he  was  drawing  his  sword  in  order  to  kill 
h  im,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himself  alone  the  honour 
of  having  taken  the  palladium.    Diomedes,  how- 
e  ver,  turned  round,  seised  tbe  sword  of  Odysseus, 
tied  his  hands,  and  thus  drove  htm  along  before 
him  to  the  camp.    (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  822.) 
!>ioniedes,  according  to  some,  carried  the  palladium 
with  him  to  Ara<»*,  where  it  remained  until 
Ergiaeua,  one  of  his  descendants,  took  it  away  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Laoonian  Ix-agrus,  who  con- 
veyed it  to  Sparta.  (Plut.  QuaetL  Grate.  48.)  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Diomedes  was  robbed  of  the 
palladium  by  Demophon  in  Attica,  where  he  land- 
ed one  night  on  his  return  from  Troy,  without 
knowing  where  he  was.    (Paus.  it.  28*.  §  9.)  A 
third  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes  restored  the 
palladium  and  the  remains  of  Anchises  to  Aeneias, 
because  he  was  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  he 


should  be  exposed  to  unceasing  sufferings  unless  he 
restored  the  sacred  image  to  the  Trojans.  (Serv. 
ad  A  en.  ii.  166,  iii.  407,  iv.  427,  v.  81.) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  he  had  like  other 
heroes  to  suffer  much  from  the  enmity  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  Athena  still  continued  to  protect  him. 
He  wan  first  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  where  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ares  by 
king  Lycus ;  but  Callirrhoe,  the  king's  daughter, 
took  pity  upon  him,  and  assisted  him  in  escaping. 
( Plut.  ParaU.  Gr.  et  Rom.  23.)  On  his  arrival  in 
Argos  he  met  with  an  evil  reception  which  hod 
been  prepared  for  him  either  by  Aphrodite  or 
Nauplius,  for  his  wife  Aegialeia  was  living  in  adul- 
tery with  Hippolytus,  or  according  to  others,  with 
Cometes  or  Cvllabants.  (Diet.  Cret  vi.  2  ;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lymph.  609  ;  Serv.  ad  A  en.  viii.  9.)  He  there- 
fore quitted  Argos  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he 
was  expelled  by  the  adulterers  (Tzetz.  ad  Lye. 
602),  and  went  to  Aetolia.  His  going  to  Aetolia 
and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  Argos  are  placed  in 
some  traditions  immediately  after  the  war  of  the 
Epigoni,  and  Diomedes  is  said  to  have  gone  with 
Alcinaeon  to  assist  his  grand  lather  Oeneus  in  Aeto- 
lia against  his  enemies.  During  the  absence  of 
Diomedes,  Agamemnon  took  possession  of  Argos  ; 
but  when  the  expedition  against  Troy  was  resolved 
upon,  Agamemnon  from  fear  invited  Diomedes  and 
Alcmaeon  back  to  Argos,  and  asked  them  to  take 
part  in  the  projected  expedition.  Diomedes  alone 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  thus  recovered  Argos. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  325,  x.  p.  462 ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab. 
175 ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  $  6  ;  Paus.  ii.  25.  $  2.)  Accord- 
ing to  another  set  of  traditions,  Diomedes  did  not 
go  to  Aetolia  till  after  his  return  from  Troy,  when 
he  was  expelled  from  Argos,  and  it  is  said  that  ho 
went  first  to  Corinth ;  but  being  informed  there  of 
the  distress  of  Oeneus,  he  hastened  to  Aetolia  to 
assist  him.  Diomedes  conquered  and  slew  tbe 
enemies  of  his  grandfather,  and  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Aetolia.  (Diet.  Cret.  vi.  2.)  Other 
writers  make  him  attempt  to  return  to  Argos,  but 
on  his  way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  the  coast 
of  Daunia  in  Italy.  Daunus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  received  him  kindly,  and  solicited  his 
assistance  in  a  war  against  the  Messapians.  He 
promised  in  return  to  give  him  a  tract  of  land  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Euippe.  Diomedes  de- 
feated the  MessnpianH,  «'md  distributed  their  terri- 
tory among  tbe  Dorians  who  had  accompanied  him 
In  Italy  Diomedes  gave  up  his  hostility  against  the 
Trojans,  and  even  assisted  them  against  Turn  us. 
(Paus.  L  11;  Serv.  ad  Am.  viii.  9.)  He  died  in 
Daunia  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  islands  off  cape  Garganus,  which  were  called 
after  him  the  Diomedean  islands.  Subsequently, 
when  Daunus  too  had  died,  tbe  Dorians  were  con- 
quered by  tbe  lllyrians,  but  were  metamorphosed 
by  Zeus  into  birds.  (Anton.  Lib.  37 ;  comp.  Txetz. 
ad  Lye.  602,  618.)  According  to  Tsetses,  Dio- 
medes was  murdered  by  Daunus,  whereas  according 
to  others  he  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  in  tbe  country  of 
the  Heneti.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.)  A  number  of 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  such  as  liene- 
ventum,  Aequumtuticum,  Argos  Hippion  (after- 
wards Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia  or  Aphro- 
disia,  Canusium,  Vennfrum,  Salapia,  Spina,  Sipus, 
Garganum,  and  Brundusium,  were  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  (Serv.  ad  Aen, 
viii.  9,  xL  246;  Strab.  vi.  pp.283,  284;  Plin. 
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H.  X.  iii.  20 ;  Justin,  xii.  2.)    The  worship  and 
service  of  pods  and  heroes  was  &pread  by  Diomedcs 
far  and  wide  :  iu  and  near  Argoa  he  caused  temples 
of  Athena  to  be  built  (PluL  de  Flum.  18;  Paus. 
ii.  24.  i  2) •,  his  armour  was  preserved  in  a  temple 
of  Athena  at  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  a  gold  chain 
of  his  was  shewn  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  in  Peuce- 
tia.  At  Troexene  he  had  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Epibateritts,  and  instituted  the  Pythian  games 
there.    He  himself  was  subsequently  worshipped 
as  a  divine  being,  especially  in  Italy,  where  statues 
of  him  exUtcd  at  Argyripa,  Metapontuin,  Thurii, 
and  other  places.    (SchoL  ad  I'ind.  Xem.  x.  12; 
Scylax,  Feripl.  p.  6;  com  p.  Strab.  v.  p.  214,  dec) 
There  are  traces  in  Greece  also  of  the  worship 
of  Diomedcs,  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  placed 
among  the  gods  together  with  the  Dioscuri, 
nml  that  Athena  conferred  upou  him  the  immor- 
tality which  had  been  intended  for  his  father 
Tydeus.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  Diomedes 
in  an  ancient  Pehugian  name  of  some  divinity,  who 
was  afterwards  confounded  with  the  hero  Diomedes, 
so  that  the  worship  of  the  god  was  transferred  to 
the  hero.    (Hikkh,  EiplkaU  ad  Find.  Xcm.  x. 
p.  463.)    Diomedes  was  represented  in  a  painting 
on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  the  Palladium  from  Troy  (Paus.  i.  22.  §  6), 
and  Polvgnotus  had  painted  him  in  the  Leache  at 
Delphi  (x.  25.  §  2,  10.  §  2.)  Comp.  Brandstater, 
l>it  (,'r*ch.  de*  Artol.  land.  p.  76",  Acc 

2.  A  son  of  the  great  Diomedes  by  Euippe,  the 
daughter  of  Daunus.    (Anton.  Lib.  37.) 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Cyrene,  was  king  of  the 
Histones  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  by  Heracles  on 
account  of  his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human 
flesh.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  8  ;  Died.  iv.  15;  Sen*. 
nd  Am.  i.  7.56.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  250)  calls  him  a 
sun  nf  Atlas  by  his  own  daughter  Asteria.  [L.  S.] 

DIOMK'DES  (Aiopijoiis),  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  or  scholia  on  the  gram- 
mar of  Diuiiysius  Thrax,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  still  extant.  (Villoison,  Anted,  pp.  99,  126, 
172,  183,  186;  Bekker,  Anted,  ii.)  He  seems 
also  to  have  written  on  Homer,  for  nn  opinion  of 
lit*  on  Homer  is  refuted  by  the  Venetian  Scholiast 
on  Homer  (mi  11.  ii.  252).  [L.  S.] 

DIOME'DES,  the  author  of  a  grammatical  trea- 
tise MDc  Oratione  et  Partibus  Orutionis  et  Vario 
(ienere  Metrorum  libri  HI."  We  arc  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  history,  but  since  he  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Priscian  (e.g.  lib.  ix.  pp.  861,  870,  lib. 
x.  879.  889,  892),  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  century.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasius,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  whatsoever.  It  is  remarked  else- 
where [CiiARisii  s],  that  a  close  correspondence 
may  be  detected  between  the  above  work  and 
many  passages  in  the  Institutiones  Granunaticac 
of  Charisius,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Maximus  Victorinus. 

Diomedes  was  first  published  in  a  collection  of 
Latin  Grammarians  printed  at  Venice  by  Nic. 
Jcnson,  about  1476.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gnimmatirae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui  of  Pou- 
chitis, 4to.  Hanov.  1605.  pp.  170—527.  For  cri- 
tical emendations,  consult  Scioppiu*,  Stuped.  Led. 
and  /fernyjM,  CoUectanea  Litterariay  Leyden,  1815. 
Sec  also  Osann,  Btiirdge  xur  Grieck.  u.  Rom.  Lit. 
Oeseh.  ii.  p.  331.  [W.R.] 

DIOME'DES,  ST.  (Aio/«J8»j*),  a  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  was  Urn  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
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of  Christian  parents.  He  lived  at  Tarsus  for  some 
time,  and  practised  as  a  physician,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  Nicaca  in  Bithyuia,  where  he  conti- 
nued till  his  death.  We  are  told  that  he  practised 
with  great  success,  and  used  to  endeavour,  when- 
ever he  had  an  opportunity,  to  convert  his  patients 
to  Christianity.  For  his  efforts  in  this  cause  he 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  emperor  Dio- 
cletian, who  at  that  time  happened  to  be  at  Nico- 
medeia  in  Bithynia,  but  died  on  his  way  thither, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ.  A  church  was  built  at  Constantino- 
ple in  his  honour  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
which  was  afterwards  adorned  and  beautified  by 
the  emperor  Basil  I.  in  the  ninth  century.  He  is 
commemorated  by  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches 
on  the  16th  of  August.  (Ada  Sand.;  Rxoviua, 
Xotmtndaior  Sanctorum  I'rofettiatu  Afedicorwn ; 
Carpzovius,  de  Medici*  ab  Ecdetia  pro  Sandit  ba- 
bitis;  Afenolop.  Graecorum.)  [W.  A.G.] 

DIO'MEDON  (Aiopl&W),  an  Athenian  com- 
mander during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  came  out 
early  in  the  campaign  of  a  c  412,  the  first  after 
the  Syracusan  disaster,  with  a  supply  of  16  ships 
for  the  defence  of  Ionia.  Chios  and  Miletus  were 
already  in  revolt,  and  the  Chians  presently 
proceeded  to  attempt  iu  extension  to  Lesbos. 
Diomedon,  who  had  captured  on  his  first  arrival 
four  Chian  ships,  was  soon  after  joined  by  Leon 
with  ten  from  Athens,  and  the  two  commanders 
with  a  squadron  of  25  ships  now  sailed  for  l^esbos. 
They  recovered  Mytilenc  at  once,  defeating  the 
Chian  detachment  in  the  harbour;  and  by  this 
blow  were  enabled  to  drive  out  the  enemy  and 
secure  the  whole  island,  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance.  They  also  regained  Clazomenae,  and 
from  Lesbos  and  the  neighbouring  coast  carried  on 
a  successful  warfare  against  Chios.  (Thuc  viiL 
19 — 24.)  In  this  service  it  seems  likely  they 
were  ]>crmancntly  engaged  until  the  occasion,  in 
the  following  winter,  when  we  find  them,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Peisander,  who  with  his  oligar- 
chical friends  was  then  working  for  tbe  recall  of 
Alcibiades,  placed  in  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet 
at  Samoa,  superseding  Phrynichus  and  Scironide*. 
After  acting  against  Rhodes,  now  in  revolt,  they 
remained,  apparently,  during  the  period  of  inaction 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  b.  c.  411, 
subordinate  to  Peisander,  then  at  Samoa.  Hither- 
to he  had  trusted  them :  their  appointment  had 
been  perhaps  the  result  of  their  successful  opera- 
tions in  Lesltos  and  Cluos,  and  of  a  neutrality  in 
party-matters :  perhaps  they  had  joined  in  his  plan 
for  the  sake  of  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  and  now 
that  this  project  was  given  up,  they  drew  back,  and 
saw  moreover,  as  practical  men,  that  the  overthrow 
of  democracy  would  lie  the  signal  for  universal  revolt 
to  Sparta :  Thucydides  says  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  honours  they  received  from  the 
democracy.  For  whatever  reason,  they  now,  on 
Peisander'*  departure,  entered  into  communication 
with  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  and,  acting 
under  their  direction,  crushed  the  oligarchical  con- 
spiracy among  the  Samiana,  and  on  hearing  that 
the  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  estab- 
lished in  Athens,  raised  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dent democracy  in  the  army,  and  recalled  Alcihiade*. 
(viii.  54,  55, 73.) 

Henceforth  for  some  time  they  are  not  named, 
though  they  prettv  certainly  were  among  the  com- 
manders of  the  centre  in  the  battle  of  CynoMHna, 
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and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  command  of  Al- 
cibiades  were  probably  in  active  service.  When 
after  the  battle  of  Notium,  &  c.  407,  he  was  dis- 
graced, they  were  among  the  ten  generals  appointed 
in  hi*  room.    Diomedon  in  this  command  was 
employed  at  a  distance  from  the  main  fleet ;  and 
when  Callicratidas  chased  Conon  into  Mytilene,  on 
the  information,  perhaps,  of  the  galley  which  made 
iti  escape  to  the  Hellespont,  be  tailed  for  Lesbos, 
and  Ion  10  ont  of  12  ship*  in  attempting  to 
join  hi*  besieged  col  league.    In  the  subsequent 
glorious  victory  of  Arginusae,  he  was  among  the 
commanders.  So  was  he  also  among  those  unhappy 
six  who  returned  to  Athens  and  fell  victims  to  the 
mysterious  intrigues  of  the  oligarchical  party  and 
the  wild  credulity  of  the  people.    It  was  in  his 
behalf  and  that  of  Pericles,  that  his  friend  Eurypto- 
Jemus  made  the  attempt,  so  nearly  successful,  to 
put  off  the  trial.    According  to  the  account  given 
in  his  speech,  Diomedon,  after  the  engagement, 
when  the  commanders  met,  had  given  the  advice 
to  form  in  single  file  and  pick  up  the  castaways ; 
and  after  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  had  been 
prevented  by  the  storm  from  effecting  their  com- 
mission to  the  same  purpose,  he  with  Pericles  bad 
dissuaded  his  colleagues  from  naming  those  officers 
and  this  commission  in  their  despatch,  for  fear  of 
their  incurring  the  displeasure  which  thus  in  the 
end  fell  on  the  generals  themselves.  (Xenoph. 
ffeV.  L  5.  §  16,  6.  §§  22,  29,  7.  §§  1,  16,  17, 
29.)    Diodorus,  who  hitherto  had  not  mentioned 
his  name,  here  relates  that  Diomedon,  a  man  of 
great  military  skill,  and  distinguished  for  justice 
and  other  virtues,  when  sentence  had  been  passed 
and  be  and  the  rest  were  now  to  be  led  to  execu- 
tion, came  forward  and  bade  the  people  be  mindful 
to  perform,  as  he  and  his  colleagues  could  not,  the 
vows  which  before  the  engagement  they  had  made 
to  the  gods.   (Diod.  xiii.  102.)        [A.  H.  C.J 

DIO'MILUS  (AiottiAot),  an  Andrian  refugee, 
probably  of  military  reputation,  placed  by  the  Sy- 
racusans  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  600  picked  men 
in  the  spring  of  n  c  414.  He  fell  in  the  first  ex- 
ercise of  his  command,  when  the  Athenians  made 
their  landing  at  Epipolae,  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  Euryelus.(Thuc.  vi.96.)  [A.H.C.] 
Dl'OMCS  (AW),  a  son  of  Colyttus,  a  fa- 
vourite and  attendant  of  Heracles,  from  whom  the 
A  ttic  demos  of  Diomeia  was  believed  to  have  deriv- 
ed its  name.     (Steph.  Byz.  $.  rc.  Kwvcapytt, 

[L.  S.] 

Dl'UMUS  (Afouor).  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  bucolic  poetry,  and  was 
mentioned  as  such  in  two  poems  of  Epicharmus. 
(  Athen.  xiv.  p.  6 1 9. )  I L.  S.] 

DION,  a  king  in  !<aconia  and  husband  of  Iphi- 
tea,  the  daughter  of  Prognaus.  Apollo,  who  had 
been  kindly  received  by  I  phi  tea,  rewarded  her  by 
conferring  upon  her  three  daughters,  Orphe,  Lyco, 
»nd  Carya,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  not  betray  the  god*  nor 
search  after  forbidden  things.  Afterwards  Diony- 
sii*  also  came  to  the  house  of  Dion ;  he  was  not 
only  well  received,  like  Apollo,  but  won  the  love 
of  Carya,  and  therefore  soon  paid  Dion  a  second 
vinit,  under  the  pretext  of  consecrating  a  temple, 
which  the  king  had  erected  to  him.  Orphe  and 
Lyco,  however,  guarded  their  sister,  and  when 
liionyaus  had  reminded  them,  in  vain,  of  the  com- 
nKind  of  Apollo,  they  were  seized  with  raging  mad- 
ness, and  having  gone  to  the  height*  of  Taygctus, 


they  were  metamorphosed  into  rocks.  Carya,  the 
beloved  of  Dionysus,  was  changed  into  a  nut  tree, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  being  informed  of  it  by 
Artemis,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  Caryatis. 
(Serv.  ad  Viry.  Ed.  viii.  SO;  CaRYatir.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  (Afarr).  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparinus. 
His  father  had  been  from  the  first  a  constant 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who 
had  subsequently  married  his  daughter  Aristo- 
mache.  These  circumstances  naturally  brought 
Dion  into  friendly  relations  with  Dionysius,  and 
the  latter  having  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his 
character  and  abilities,  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  employed  him  in  many 
services  of  the  utmost  trust  and  confidence.  Among 
others  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction.  ( Plut.  Dion,  3—5 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion, 
1.)  Dion  also  married,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
father,  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionysius  by  Aris- 
tornache.  Of  this  close  connexion  and  favour  with 
the  tyrant  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  to 
amass  great  wealth,  so  that  on  the  death  of  Diony- 
sius he  offered  to  equip  and  maintain  50  triremes 
at  his  own  cost  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Car- 
thage. (Plut.  D#m,  6.)  He  made  no  opposition 
to  the  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  all 
his  father's  power,  but  his  near  relationship  to  the 
sons  of  the  latter  by  his  wife  ArUtomache,  as  well 
as  his  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also 
made  himself  personally  disagreeable  by  the 
austerity  of  his  manners.  Dion  appears  to  have 
been  naturally  a  man  of  a  proud  and  stern  charac- 
ter, and  having  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato 
when  that  philosopher  visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  he  carried  to  excess  the 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undis- 
guised contempt  the  debaucheries  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  his  nephew.  From  these  he  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  him  to 
invite  Plato  a  second  time  to  Syracuse  ;  but  the 
philosopher,  though  received  at  first  with  the  ut- 
most distinction,  failed  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius  ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  Philistus,  were 
successful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion. 
(Plut.  Dion,  7-14  ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  3,  4 ;  Diod. 
xvi.  6.)  The  circumstances  attending  this  are 
variously  reported,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  nt 
first  merely  an  honourable  exile,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  the  produce  of  bis  vast  wealth. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato  and  his 
disciples,  at  times  also  visiting  the  other  cities  of 
Greece,  and  displaying  his  magnificence  on  all 
public  occasions.  But  Plato  having  failed  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  bad  a  third 
time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  having  nt 
length  confiscated  his  property  and  compelled  bis 
wife  to  marry  another  person,  he  finally  determined 
on  attempting  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  force. 
(Plut.  Dion,  15—21  ;  P»eud,-Plat.  Epid,  6  ;  but 
compare  Diod.  xvi.  6.) 

His  knowledge  of  the  general  unpopularity  of 
Dionysius  and  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  with  forces 
apparently  very  insufficient.  Very  few  of  the 
numerous  Syracusan  exiles  then  in  Greece  could 
be  induced  to  join  him,  and  be  sailed  from  Zacyn- 
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thus  with  only  two  merchant  thins  and  let*  than 
1 000  mercenary  troop*.  The  absence  of  Dionysius 
and  of  hi*  chief  supporter  Philistus,  who  were 
both  in  Italy  at  the  time,  favoured  his  enterprise  ; 
he  landed  at  Minoa  in  the  Carthnijinian  territory, 
and  being  speedily  joined  by  volunteers  from  all 
parts,  advanced  without  opposition  to  Syracuse, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  the  whole  city  being 
abandoned  by  the  forces  of  Dionysius,  except  the 
citadel  on  the  island.  (Diod.  xvi.  9,  10;  Plut 
Dion,  22 — 28.)  Dion  and  his  brother  Megacles 
were  now  appointed  by  the  Syracusans  general  4-in- 
ch ief,  and  tbey  proceeded  to  invest  the  citadel. 
Dionysius  meanwhile  returned,  but  having  failed 
in  a  sally  from  the  island,  his  overtures  for  peace 
being  rejected,  and  Philistus,  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended,  having  been  defeated  and  slain  in  a  sea- 
fight,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city,  and  sailed 
away  to  Italy,  leaving  his  son  Apollocrates  with  a 
mercenary  force  in  charge  of  the  citadel,  (a  c  356.) 
Rut  dissensions  now  broke  out  among  the  be- 
siegers :  Heracleidca,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
the  Peloponnese  with  a  reinforcement  of  triremes, 
and  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  fleet,  sought  to  undermine  the  power  of 
Dion ;  and  the  latter,  whose  mercenary  troops  were 
discontented  for  want  of  pay,  withdrew  with  them 
to  Leontini.  The  disasters  of  the  Syracusans, 
however,  arising  from  the  incapacity  of  their  new 
leaders,  toon  led  to  the  recall  of  Dion,  who  was 
appointed  sole  general  autocrator.  Not  long  after, 
Apollocrates  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der the  citadel.  (Diod.  xvl  11—13,  16—20; 
Plot  Dion,  29—50.) 

Dion  was  now  sole  master  of  Syracuse  :  whether 
he  intended,  as  he  was  accused  by  his  enemies,  to 
retain  the  sovereign  power  in  his  own  hands,  or  to 
establish  an  oligarchy  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  asserted  by  Plutarch,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging;  but  his  government  seems  to 
have  been  virtually  despotic  enough.  He  caused 
his  chief  opponent,  Heracleides,  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  adversaries ; 
but  these  measures  only  aggravated  the  discontent, 
which  seems  to  have  spread  even  to  his  own  im- 
mediate followers.  One  of  them,  Callippua,  an 
Athenian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Greece, 
was  induced  by  his  increasing  unpopularity  to  form 
a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  having  gained  over 
tome  of  his  Zacynthian  guards  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  own  house,  &  c.  353.  (Plut 
Dim,  52—57 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  6—9 ;  Diod. 
xvi.  31.)  According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  was 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of 
Dion  has  been  immoderately  praised  by  some  an- 
cient writers,  especially  by  Plutarch.  It  is  admitted 
even  by  his  admirers  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  harsh 
and  unyielding  disposition,  qualities  which  would 
easily  degenerate  into  despotism  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Even  if  he  whs 
sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  his  intention  of  re- 
storing liberty  to  Syracuse,  he  seems  to  have  after- 
wards abandoned  the  idea,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  complaints  of  the  people,  that  they 
had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for  another,  were 
well  founded.  (Plutarch,  Dion ;  comp.  Timol.  c. 
J'.  Aemil.  2 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  508,  e.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

DION  (A/vr).  1.  Of  Alexandria,  an  Academic 
philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Antiochus.  He  was 
sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
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to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  their  king,  Ptolemy 
Auletes.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  poisoneJ 
by  the  king's  secret  agents,  and  the  strongest  sus- 
picion of  the  murder  fell  upon  M.  Caelins.  (Ck. 
Acad.  iv.  4,  pro  Cad.  10,  21 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  apparently  a  writer  on  pro- 
verbs, who  is  mentioned  by  Zenobius  (v.  54)  and 
Apostolins.  (xix.  24  ;  comp.  Suid.  s. ».  ri  Af«*r<* 
?pv ;  ApostoL  xv.  3 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  offl  'HpoxAiff  ; 
Schneidewin,  Corp.  Paroemiopr.  i.  pp.  119,  142.) 

3.  Of  Chios,  a  flute  player,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  played  the  Bacchic  spondee  on 
the  flute,  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638.)  It  may  be  that 
he  is  the  same  as  Dion,  the  avkovot&s,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Varro.  (Fragtn.  p.  198,  ed.  Bipont) 

4.  Of  Colophon,  is  mentioned  by  Varro  (dt  H. 
JL  i.  1),  Columella  (i.  1),  and  Pliny  among  the 
Greek  writers  on  agriculture ;  but  he  is  otherwise 
unknown. 

5.  Of  Halesa  in  Sicily.  Through  the  favour  of 
Q.  Metellus,  he  obtained  the  Roman  franchise  and 
the  name  of  Q.  Metellus  Dion.  His  son  had  s 
large  fortune  left  him,  which  incited  the  avarice  of 
Vcrres,  who  annoyed  him  in  various  ways,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  property.  Dion  is  described  ss 
a  very  honest  and  trustworthy  man.  (Cic  is  Vert. 
i.  10,  ii.  7,  8.) 

6.  Of  Pergamus,  is  mentioned  as  the  accruer  of 
Polemoc rates.  (Cic.  pro  Floor.  80.)  A  few  more 
persons  of  the  name  of  Dion  are  enumerated  by 
Reims nis.  (De  Fw*.,^.,  Cusm Dion.  §  2. )  [L.&] 

DION  CA'SSIUS  COCCEIA'NUS,  the  cele- 
brated historian  of  Rome.  He  probably  derived 
the  gentile  name  of  Cassias  from  one  of  his  ances- 
tors, who,  on  receiving  the  Roman  franchise,  h»i 
been  adopted  into  the  Cassia  gens;  for  his  father. 
Ca*&ius  Apronianua,  had  already  borne  it  He  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  cognomen  of  Cocceianos 
from  Dion  Chrysostomus  Coccetanus,  the  orator, 
who,  according  to  Reimarus,  was  his  grandfather 
on  his  mother's  side.  Dion  Cassius  Coceeianus,  or 
as  he  is  more  commonly  called  Dion  Caseins,  was 
bom,  about  a.  d.  155,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  He 
was  educated  with  great  care,  and  was  trained  in 
the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  time,  and  in  the  study 
of  the  classical  writers  of  ancient  Greece.  After 
the  completion  of  his  literary  studies,  he  appr.tr* 
to  have  accompanied  his  father  to  Cilteia,  of  which 
he  had  the  administration,  and  after  his  father'* 
death,  about  a.  o.  180,  he  went  to  Rome ;  so  that 
he  arrived  there  either  in  the  last  year  of  the  reigs 
of  M.  Aurelius,  or  in  the  first  of  that  of  Commodss. 
He  had  then  attained  the  senatorial  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  Muta- 
tor; but  he  did  not  obtain  any  honours  under 
Commodus  except  the  aedileship  and  qaaestornhip. 
and  it  was  not  till  A.  o.  193,  in  the  reign  of  Perti- 
nax,  that  he  gained  the  office  of  praetor.  Do  riot? 
the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  Di«n 
Cabins  remained  at  Rome,  and  devoted  his  time 
partly  to  pleading  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  tiu» 
assisting  his  friend*,  and  partly  in  collecting  nuu- 
rials  for  a  history  of  Commodus,  of  whose  actions  be 
was  a  constant  eye-witness.  After  the  fall  of  thu 
emperor,  Dion,  with  the  other  senators,  voted  for 
the  elevation  of  Pertinax,  a.  d.  193,  who  was  bi» 
friend,  and  who  immediately  promoted  him  to  tbs 
praetorship,  which  however  he  did  not  enter  upon 
till  the  year  following,  the  first  of  the  reign  of  Sepo- 
mius  Severus.  During  the  short  reign  of  Pertiasx 
Dion  Cassias  enjoyed  the  emperor's  friendship,  aud 
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conducted  himself  on  all  occasions  as  an  upright 
and  virtuous  man.  Tbe  accession  of  Septimius 
Severus  raised  great  hopes  in  Dion  of  being  further 
promoted ;  but  these  hopes  were  not  realized,  not- 
withstanding the  favour  which  Severus  shewed  him 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Severn »,  Dion  wrote  a  work  on  the  dreams 
and  prodigies  which  had  announced  the  elevation 
ct  mis  emperor,  ana  wnicn  ne  presentee  to  cevcrus, 
who  thanked  him  for  it  in  a  long  epistle.  The 
tii^ht  after  he  had  received  this  epistle,  Dion  was 
called  upon  in  a  dream  to  write  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  which  induced  him  to  work  out  the  ma- 
terials he  had  already  collected  for  a  history  of 

led  him  to  write  the  history  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  Caracalla.  When  the  history  of  Coram od us 
completed,  Dion  read  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  it  with  so  much  approbation,  that  Dion 
was  encouraged  to  write  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  insert  in  it  what  he  had 
already  written  about  the  reign  of  Comm<«liis. 
The  next  ten  years,  therefore,  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  preparatory  studies  and  collecting  materials, 
and  twelve  years  more,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  lived  in  quiet  retirement  at  Capua,  were 
employed  in  composing  the  work.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  carry  the  history  as  far  down  as  possible,  and 
to  add  an  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  suc- 
ceeding Severus,  so  far  as  he  might  witness  them. 
Heimarus  conceives  that  Dion  began  collecting  his 
materials  in  a.  o.  201,  and  that  after  the  death  of 
Severus,  in  a.  d.  211,  he  commenced  tbe  composi- 
tion of  his  work,  which  would  thus  have  been 
com.  pleted  in  A~  D.  222. 

The  reason  why  Severus  did  not  promote  Dion 
is  probably  owing  to  tbe  emperor's  change  of  opi- 
nion respecting  Commodus ;  for,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  he  admired  Commodus  as  much 
as  he  had  before  detested  him ;  and  what  Dion  had 
written  about  him  could  not  be  satisfactory  to  an 
admirer  of  the  tyrant.  Dion  thus  remained  in 
Italy  for  many  years,  without  any  new  dignity 
txung  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla it  became  customary  for  a  select  number  of 
wnators  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedi- 
tions and  travels  and  Dion  was  one  of  them. 
He  bitterly  complains  of  having  been  com- 
pelled in  consequence  to  spend  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  not  only  to  witness  the  tyrant's  dis- 
graceful conduct,  but  to  some  extent  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  it.  In  the  company  of  the  emperor, 
Dion  thus  visited  Nicomedcia ;  but  he  does  not 
'ip|iear  to  have  gone  any  further  ;  for  of  the 
subsequent  events  in  Asia  and  Egypt  he  does  not 
speak  as  an  eye-witness,  but  only  appeals  to  re- 
ports. Macrinus,  however,  nppears  to  have  again 
called  him  to  Asia,  and  to  have  entrusted  to  him 
the  administration  of  the  free  cities  of  Pergamns 
and  Smyrna,  which  had  shortly  before  revolted. 
Dion  went  to  this  post  about  a.  d.  218,  and  seems 
to  have  remained  there  for  about  three  years,  on 
account  of  the  various  points  which  had  to  be  set- 
tled. At  the  expiration  of  his  office,  however,  he 
did  not  return  to  Rome,  but  went  to  Nicaea  in 
Hithynia.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  taken  ill, 
but  notwithstanding  was  raised,  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  the  consulship,  either  a.  n.  219  or  220. 
After  this  he  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Africa, 
which,  however,  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 
a.  d.  224.   After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  sent, 
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in  A.  D.  226,  as  legate  to  Dalmatia,  and  the  year 
after  to  Pannonia.  In  the  latter  province  he  re- 
stored strict  discipline  among  the  troops;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  praetorians  began  to  fear  lest 
he  should  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  their  conduct  likewise,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  demanded  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the  em- 
peror not  only  disregarded  their  clamour,  but  raised 
Dion,  a.  d.  229,  to  his  second  consulship,  in  which 
Alexander  himself  was  his  colleague.  Alexander 
also  conferred  other  distinctions  upon  him,  and 
undertook  out  of  his  own  purse  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  the  dignity  of  consul  demanded  of 
Dion.  However,  as  Dion  could  not  feel  safe  at 
Home  under  these  circumstances,  the  emperor  re- 
quested him  to  take  up  his  residence  somewhere  in 
Italy  at  a  distance  from  the  city.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  consulship,  Dion  returned  to  Rome,  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  emperor  in  Campania ; 
but  he  appears  at  length  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  precarious  life  at  Rome,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  suffering  from  a  bad  foot,  he  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  there 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retire- 
ment. At  Nicaea  Dion  completed  his  history,  and 
there  he  also  died.  Tbe  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. Ile*|)ecting  his  family  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  in  two  passages  he  just  mentions  his 
wife  and  children ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Dion 
Cassias  whom  we  find  consul  in  A.  D.  291  was  a 
grandson  of  our  historian.  Tbe  account  we  have 
here  given  of  the  life  of  Dion  Cassius  is  derived 
from  scattered  passages  of  his  own  work,  and  from 
a  short  article  in  Suidas. 

The  following  list  contains  the  works  which  are 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Dion  Cassius :  1 .  The 
work  on  dreams  and  prodigies,  which  we  men- 
tioned above,  is  lost.  Dion  had  probably  written 
it  only  to  please  the  emperor,  and  he  seems  after- 
wards to  have  regretted  its  publication ;  for,  al- 
though he  is  otherwise  rather  credulous  and  fond 
of  relating  prodigies,  yet  in  his  history  he  mentions 
those  which  have  reference  to  Septimius  Severus 
only  very  cursorily.  2.  Tbe  history  of  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  which  be  afterwards  incorporated  in 
his  history  of  Rome.  3.  On  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  This  work  is  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas;  and,  if  it  really  was  a  distinct  work, 
the  substance  of  it  was  incorporated  in  his  Roman 
history.  4.  A  history  of  Persia  is  likewise  men- 
tioned only  by  Suidas,  but  is  probably  a  mistake, 
and  Suidas  confounds  Dion  with  Deinon,  who  is 
known  to  have  written  a  work  on  Persia.  5.  'Evd- 
8«a,  that  is.  Itineraries,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  work  of 
Dion  Ca&Mus,  or  of  his  grandfather,  Dion  Chrysos- 
tomus,  whose  extensive  travels  may  have  led  him 
to  write  such  a  work.  6.  A  life  of  Arrian  is 
altogether  unknown,  except  through  the  mention 
of  Suidas.  7.  Getica  is  attributed  to  Dion  Cassius 
by  Suidas,  Jornandes,  and  Freculpbus;  while 
from  Philostratus  (  Fit.  Soph.  L  7)  we  might  infer, 
that  Dion  Chrysostomus  wns  its  author.  8.  The 
History  of  Rome  ('Pt^awo)  lirropio),  the  great 
work  of  Dion  Cassius,  consisted  of  80  books,  and 
was  further  divided  into  decads,  like  Livy's  Roman 
history.  It  embraced  the  whole  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  is,  from  the  landing  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  down  to  A.  D.  229,  the  year  in 
which  Dion  quitted  Italy  and  returned  to  Nicaea. 
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The  excerpta,  which  A.  Mai  hat  published  from  a 
Vatican  MS.,  and  which  belonged  to  a  work  contain- 
ing  the  history  from  the  time  of  Valerian  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  bear  indeed  the 
name  of  Dion  Cassius,  but  are  in  all  probability 
taken  from  the  work  of  a  Christian  writer,  who 
continued  the  work  of  Dion,  and  A.  Mai  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  continuation  was  the  work 
of  Joannes  Antiochenus.  Dion  Cassius  himself 
(Ixxii.  IB)  intimates,  that  he  treated  the  history  of 
republican  Rome  briefly,  but  that  he  endeavoured 
to  give  a  more  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
those  events  of  which  be  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
witness. Unfortunately,  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  this  work  has  come  down  to  us 
entire.  Of  the  first  thirty -four  books  we  posse** 
i  only  fragments,  and  the  Excerpta,  which  Ursinus, 
Valerius,  and  A.  Mai  have  successively  published 
from  the  collections  made  by  the  command  of  Con- 
atantine  Porphyrogenitus.  A  few  more  fragments 
have  recently  been  published  by  F.  Uaaae  (ihcmu 
( 'ami  librarian  dcpfrtltiomoi  J-'rapmetUa,  Bonn, 
1840,  8vo.),  who  found  them  in  a  Paris  MS.  It 
must  further  be  observed,  that  Zonaras,  in  his 
Annals,  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  followed  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cassius,  so  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent, his  Annals  may  be  regarded  as  an  epi- 
tome of  Dion  Cassius.  There  is  a  considerable 
fragment  commonly  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
35th  book,  which  however  more  probably  belongs 
to  the  36th,  and  from  this  book  onward  to  the  54 tb 
the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces  the 
liixtory  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn.  Pompey 
against  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
n.  c  10.  The  subsequent  books,  from  55  to  60, 
have  not  come  to  us  in  their  original  form,  for  there 
are  several  passages  quoted  from  these  books  which 
are.  not  now  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  we  there- 
fore have  in  all  probability  only  an  abridgment 
made  by  some  one  cither  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Xiphilinus.  From  book  61  to  80  we  have 
only  the  abridgment  made  by  Xiphilinus  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  some  other  epitomes  which 
were  probably  made  by  the  same  person  who  epi- 
tomised the  portion  torn  the  55th  to  the  60th 
book.  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  7 1st  book 
was  found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  Latin  translation  in 
the  Vatican  library,  of  which  a  German  version 
was  published  anonymously  (Braunschweig.  183*2, 
Hvo,);  but  its  genuineness  is  not  quite  established. 
Another  important  fragment  of  the  75tb  book  was 
discovered  by  J.  Morelli,  and  printed  first  at  Bas~ 
snno,  and  afterwards  (1800)  at  Paris  in  folio, 
uniform  with  Reimarus's  edition  of  Dion  Cassius. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  losses,  we  possess 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  work  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  value.  It  contains 
an  abundance  of  materials  for  the  later  history  of 
the  republic  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the 
empire,  for  some  portions  of  which  it  is  our  only 
source  of  information.  In  the  first  of  the  fragments 
published  by  A.  Mai,  Dion  distinctly  states,  that 
he  had  read  nearly  everything  which  had  been 
written  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he  did 
not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he 
found  in  other  writers,  but  that  he  weighed  his 
authorities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  selecting 
what  he  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  his  work.  This 
assertion  of  the  author  himself  is  perfectly  justified 
by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  history,  for  it  is 
manifest  everywhere  that  he  had  acquired  a  tho- 


rough knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  that  his  no- 
tions of  Roman  life  and  Roman  institutions  vers 
far  more  correct  than  those  of  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors, such  as  Dionysius  of  Halicania^u>. 
Whenever  be  is  led  into  error,  it  is  generally 
owing  to  his  not  having  access  to  authentic 
sources,  and  to  his  being  obliged  to  satisfy  him- 
self with  secondary  ones.    It  must  also  be  bo  rue 
in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observes  (liii.  19),  that 
the  history  of  the  empire  presented  much  more 
difficulties  to  the  historian  than  that  of  the  re- 
public.  In  those  -ku-u  in  which  he  relates  contem- 
porary events,  his  work  forms  a  sort  of  medium 
between  real  history  and  mere  memoirs  of  the 
emperors.  His  object  was  to  give  a  record  a*  com- 
plete and  as  accurate  as  possible  of  all  the  impor- 
tant events ;  but  his  work  is  not  on  that  account 
a  dry  chronological  catalogue  of  events,  for  he  en- 
deavours, like  Thucydidcs,  Polybius,  and  Tariltu, 
to  trace  the  evenU  to  their  causes,  and  to  make  as 
see  the  motives  of  men's  actions.    In  his  endea- 
vours to  make  us  see  the  connexions  of  occurrencw 
he  sometimes  even  neglects  the  chronological  order; 
like  his  great  models.    But  with  all  these  excel- 
lences, Dion  Cassius  is  the  equal  neither  of  Tbucy- 
dides  nor  of  Tacitus,  though  we  may  admit  that  hi* 
faults  are  to  a  great  extent  rather  those  of  his  age 
than  of  his  individual  character  as  an  historian. 
He  had  been  trained  in  the  school*  of  the  rhetori- 
cians, and  the  consequences  of  it  are  visible  in  hu 
history,  which  is  not  free  from  a  rhetorical  tins*, 
especially  in  the  speeches  which  are  introduced  in 
it.    They  may  not  be  pure  inventions,  and  mar 
have  an  historical  groundwork,  but  their  form  u 
rhetorical  ;  though  we  must  own  that  they  sre 
among  the  best  rhetorical  productions  of  the  tow. 
In  the  formation  of  his  style  he  appears  to  ha*t 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  classic  writers  of  andest 
Greece ;  but  his  language  is  nevertheless  full  of  pe- 
culiarities, barbarisms,  and  Latinisma,  probably  it" 
consequence  of  his  long  residence  in  Italy;  and  the 
praise  which  Photius  (BiU.  Cod.  71 )  bestows  open 
him  for  the  clearness  of  his  style,  must  be  greatly 
modified,  for  it  is  often  harsh  and  heavy,  and  Dim 
seems  to  have  written  as  he  spoke,  without  any 
attempt  at  elegance  or  refinement  (See  the  excel- 
lent essay  of  Reimarus,  Dt  Vita  et  Seriptii  C«n« 
Dionis,  appended  to  his  edition ;  It.  Wilmans.  I* 
Fontibu*  ti  AudorUate  DUmu  Castii,  Berlin,  18IU, 
8vo. ;  Schlosser,  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  L> 
renz's  German  translation  of  Dion,  Jena,  1826, 3 
vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  brief  but  admirable  character 
istic  of  Dion  by  Nicbuhr  in  his  u  Lectures  on  Roman 
Hist."  edited  "by  Dr.  Schmita,  L  pp.  72—78.) 

The  work  of  Dion  Cassius  was  first  publiibed 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  N.  Leonicenus,  Venire, 
1526;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek  original 
is  that  of  R.  Stephens  (Paris,  1548,  fol.),  whirl- 
contains  from  book  35  to  60.  H.  Stephens  then 
gave  a  new  edition  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Xy  lander.  (Geneva,  1591,  fol.)  The  epitome  of 
Xiphilinus  from  book  60  to  80  was  first  printed 
in  the  edition  of  Leunciavius.  (Frankfurt,  159~ 
and  Hanau,  1606,  fob)  After  the  fragment*  sml 
eclogae  collected  by  Ursinus  and  Valesiu*  hwl 
been  published,  J.  A.  Fabricius  formed  the  plan  «f 
preparing  a  complete  and  comprehensive  edition 
of  Dion  Cassius;  but  his  death  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  plan,  which  was  carried  out  by 
his  son-in-law,  H.  S.  Reimarus,  who  published  hi* 
edition  at  Hamburg,  1750—52,  in  2  vol*.  W- 
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The  Greek  text  is  not  much  improved  in  thim  edi- 
tion, but  the  commentary  and  the  indexes  are  of 
very  great  value.  The  Latin  translation  which  it 
contains  is  made  up  of  those  of  Xy  lander  and 
.Leuoclavius.  A  more  recent  edition  is  that" of 
Stun,  in  9  vols.  (Leipzig,  1824,  8vo.),  the  ninth 
volume  of  which  (published  in  1843)  contains  the 
**  Excerpta  Vaticana,"  which  had  first  been  disco- 
vered and  published  by  A.  Mai.  (Script.  VeL  Nov. 
Collect.  iL  p.  1 35,  &c  p.  527,  &c.)        [L.  S.] 

DION  CHRYSOSTOMUS,  that  is,  Dion  the 
golden-mouthed,  a  surname  which  he  owed  to  his 
great  talents  as  an  orator.    He  bore  also  the  sur- 
name Cocceianus  (Plin.  Epist.  x.  85, 86),  which  he 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cocceius  Nerva,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(Oratt  xlv.  p.  513.)  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  bom 
at  Frusa  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
equestrian  family.    Reimarus  has  rendered  it  very 
probable  that  a  daughter  of  his  was  the  mother  of 
Dion  Cassius,  the  historian.  His  father,  Pasicrates, 
seem*  to  have  bestowed  great  care  on  his  son 
Dion's  education  and  the  early  training  of  his 
mind ;  but  be  appears  to  have  acquired  part  of  his 
knowledge  in  travels,  for  we  know  that  he  visited 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.   At  first  he 
occupied  himself  in  his  native  place,  where  he  held 
important  offices,  with  the  composition  of  speeches 
and  other  rhetnrico-snpliistical  essays,  but  on  per- 
ceiving the  futility  of  such  pursuits  he  abandoned 
them,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  :  he  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  sect  or  school,  nor  did  he 
give  himself  up  to  any  profound  speculations,  his 
object  being  rather  to  apply  the  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  and  more 
especially  to  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
and  thus  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  Stoic  and  Platonic  philosophies,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  bad  the  greatest  charms  for  him. 
.Notwithstanding  these  useful  and  peaceful  pur- 
suits, he  was  looked  open  in  his  native  place  with 
suspicion  and  hostility  (Oral.  xlri.  p.  212,  &c), 
which  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome.   Here  he  drew 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  Dumitian,  who  had  so 
great  an  aversion  to  philosophers,  that  by  a  senatus- 
consultum  all  were  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  Dion  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Rome  iu  se- 
cret. (Oral  xlvi.  p.  215,  xiii.  p.  418.)    On  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  is  said,  he  put  on  the 
attire  of  a  beggar,  and  with  nothing  in  his  pocket 
but  a  copy  of  Plato's  Phaedon  and  Deroosthencs's 
oration  on  the  Embassy,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  countries  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  Roman 
empire.    He  thus  visited  Thrace,  Mysia,  Scythia, 
and  the  country  of  the  Getae,  and  owing  to  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  his  orations,  he  met  every- 
where with  a  kindly  reception,  and  did  much 
good.    (OraL  xxxvi.  p.  74;  comp.  xiii.  p.  418.) 
In  a.  n.  96,  when  Domitian  was  murdered,  Dion 
used  his  influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the 
frontier  in  favour  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems 
to  have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his 
accession.  (Orut.  xlv.  p.  202.)  Nerva's  successor, 
Trajan,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  Dion, 
and  shewed  him  the  most  marked  favour,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  often  visited  him,  and  even  to  have 
allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  his  golden  tri- 
umphal car.   Having  thus  received  the  most  ample 
•  .tisfaction  for  the  unjust  treatment  he  had  cx- 
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perienced  before,  he  returned  to  Prusa  about  a.  d. 
100.  But  the  petty  spirit  he  found  prevailing 
there,  which  was  jealous  of  his  merits  and  distinc- 
tions, and  attributed  his  good  actions  to  impure 
motives  (OraL  1.  p.  254,  &c),  soon  disgusted  him 
with  his  fellow-citixens,  and  he  again  went  to  Home. 
Trajan  continued  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
distinction :  his  kindly  disposition  gained  him 
many  eminent  friends,  such  as  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  and  Euphrates  of  Tyre,  and  his  oratory  the 
admiration  of  all.  In  this  manner  he  spent  his 
hut  year*,  and  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  117. 

Dion  Chrysostomus  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  This 
is  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  ancients  who  have 
written  about  him,  such  as  Philostratus,  Synesius, 
and  Photius,  but  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  eighty 
orations  of  his  which  are  still  extant,  and  which 
were  the  only  one*  known  in  the  time  of  Pho- 
tius, who,  however,  enumerates  them  in  a  some- 
what different  order  from  that  in  which  they  now 
stand.  These  orations  are  for  the  roost  part  tho 
productions  of  his  later  years,  and  there  arc  very  few, 
if  any,  among  them  that  can  with  certainty  be  at- 
tributed to  the  early  period  of  his  life.  They  are 
more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  philoso- 
phical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  form.  We  find  among  tbcm  \6yoi 
*«ol  jSoo-iAcfas  or  \oyot  fiaai\utoi,  four  orations 
addressed  to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign  ; 
Aioyirrif  if  9«p\  rvpnyylSos,  on  the  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ;  essays  on  slavery  and 
freedom  ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator ;  further,  political  discourses  addressed  to 
various  towns  which  he  sometimes  praises  and 
sometimes  blames,  but  always  with  great  modera- 
tion and  wisdom ;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  prac- 
tical philosophy,  which  he  treats  in  a  popular 
and  attractive  manner ;  and  lastly,  orations  on 
mythical  subjects  and  show-speeches.  Besides  these 
eighty  orations  we  have  fragments  of  fifteen  others. 
Suidas,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  Dion  Cassius, 
mentions  one  on  the  Getae,  which  Casaubon  was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Dion  Chrysostomus,  on  ac- 
count of  a  passage  in  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Soph.  i.  7), 
who  says,  **  how  fit  Dion  (Chrysostomus)  was  for 
writing  history,  is  evident  from  his  Optica."  There 
are  extant  also  five  letters  under  the  name  of  Dion, 
and  addressed  to  one  Rufns.  They  are  published 
in  Boissonadc's  Ad  Marin  Vit.  Prud.  jv  85,  &c, 
and  some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
productions  of  Dion  Chrysostomus.  All  the  extant 
orations  of  Dion  are  distinguished  for  their  refined 
and  elegant  style ;  the  author  most  successfully  imi- 
tated the  classic  writers  of  Greece,  such  as  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides,  and  Aescbinea.  Hi»  ardent 
study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own  emi- 
nent talents,  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  his 
skill  in  extempore  speaking,  raised  him  at  once 
above  all  contemporary  rhetoricians.  His  style  is 
throughout  clear,  and,  generally  speaking,  free  from 
artificial  embellishment,  though  he  is  not  always 
able  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic 
school  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  clauses,  and 
his  prooemia  are  frequently  too  long  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  his  discourses.  **  Dion  Chry- 
sostomus," says  Niebuhr  ( Ixxiurtt  or  Rom.  Hid. 
iL  p.  263,  ed."  Schauta),  w  was  an  author  of  un- 
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common  talent,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  | 
he  belonged  to  the  rhetoricians  of  that  unfortunate 
age.  It  makes  one  aad  to  see  him  waste  his  bril- 
liant oratorical  powers  on  insignificant  subject*. 
Some  of  hit  works  are  written  in  an  excellent  and 
beautiful  language,  which  is  pure  Attic  Greek  and 
without  affectation :  it  is  clear  that  he  had  made 
the  classical  language  of  Athens  his  own,  and  he 
handled  it  as  a  master.  He  appears  in  all  he  wrote 
as  a  man  of  an  amiable  character,  and  free  from 
the  vanity  of  the  ordinary  rhetoricians,  though  one 
perceives  the  silent  consciousness  of  his  powers.  He 
was  an  unaffected  Platonic  philosopher,  and  lived 
with  his  whole  soul  in  Athens,  which  was  to  him  a 
world,  and  which  made  him  forget  Rome,  its  em- 
peror, and  everything  else.  All  this  forms  a  very 
charming  feature  in  his  character.  Whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  actual  state  of  things  in  which  he 
lived,  he  shews  his  master-mind.  He  was  the  first 
writer  after  Tiberius  that  greatly  contributed  to- 
wards the  revival  of  Greek  literature."  (Comp. 
Philostrntus,  Vit.  Supk.  i.  7  ;  Photius,  Bibl.  Cod. 
209 ;  Synesius,  Afsw  ^  irspi  tt^j  kixt  afrrdv  8ia- 
yvyrj%  ;  Suid.  t.  v.  A(«v  ;  Westerraann,  6'eseA.  d. 
(,'rieck.  BendU.  $  87,  &c,  and  Beilage  x.  p.  317, 
&c  ;  Emperius,  dt  EUiiio  JJioni$  Ckrwutomi,  Braun- 
schweig, 1840,  8vo.) 

Passing  over  the  editions  of  separate  orations  of 
Dion  Chrysostomus,  we  mention  only  those  which 
contain  all  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  by  D. 
Paravisinus  at  Milan  (1476,  4 to, ),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aldus  Manutius.  (Venice,  1551, 
8vo.)  The  next  edition  of  importance  is  that  of 
CL  Morel  (Paris,  1601),  which  was  reprinted  in 
1623  with  a  Latin  translation  of  Naogeorgius  and 
notes  by  Morel.  A  very  good  critical  edition  is 
that  of  Reiske,  Leipzig,  1 784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
first  volume  of  a  new  critical  edition  by  Kmperius 
appeared  in  1844.  [L.  S.] 

DIONAEA  (Anvrota),  a  metronymic  form  of 
Dione,  and  applied  to  her  daughter  Aphrodite. 
(Orph.  A ry.  1 320 ;  Virg.  Aen.  hi.  1 9.)  The  name 
U  also  applied  as  an  epithet  to  things  which  were 
sacred  to  her.  such  as  the  dove.  (Stat.  SUv.  iii.  5. 
80.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'NE  (A«#«»),  a  female  Titan,  a  daughter  of 
Ocean  us  and  Tethys  (Hesiod.  Tkeop.  353),  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  of  Aether 
and  Oe.  (Hygin.  Fab.  Pracf. ;  Apollod.  i.  1.  $  3.) 
She  was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite.  (Apollod.  L  3.  §  i. ;  Horn.  II. 
v.  370,  &c.)  When  Aphrodite  was  wounded  by 
Diomedes,  Dione  received  her  daughter  in  Olympus, 
and  pronounced  the  threat  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  Diomedes.  (Horn.  JL  v.  40.5.)  Dione  was 
present,  with  other  divinities  at  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  in  Delos.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Del.  93.) 
At  the  foot  of  Lepreon,  on  the  western  coast  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  her  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  346),  and  in  other  places  she  was  worshipped 
in  the  temples  of  Zeus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  329.)  In 
some  traditions  she  is  called  the  mother  of  Diony- 
sus. (Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  177  ;  Hesych.  ».  r. 
Ba*xov  Au&vrit.)  There  are  three  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  i.  2.  §  7;  Hygin. 
Fab.  83 ;  Pherecyd.  p.  1 1 5,  ed.  Stun.)    [  L.  S.] 

DIONY'SIADESor  DION  Y'SIDES(A.o™ri- 
d5»ji,  AtovvaiSris).  1.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  a  tragic- 
poet,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Suid. ».  v.) 

2.  Of  Tarsus,  a  tragic  poet,  was,  according  to 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675),  the  best  of  the  poets  in  the 


" Tragic  Pleiad"  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians. 
CFabric.  ii.  p.  296.)  [P.  S.J 

DIONY'SICLES  f AtovvcucXrjf),  a  statuary  of 
Miletus,  who  made  the  statue  of  Democrats  of 
Tenedos,  a  victor  in  wrestling  at  Olvmpia.  (I'aus. 
tL  17.  §  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DIONYSIDO'RUS(Aiow<rftft»por),  an  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  school  of  Aristarcbuss 
is  quoted  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (ii. 
Ill),  and  probably  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(Villoison,  Proleg.  ad  IL  p.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONYSIODO'RUS.  1 .  A  statuary  and  worker 
in  silver,  and  a  disciple  of  Critias.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8, 
s.  19.  §  25.) 

2.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter  of  some  note.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  ll.s.  40.  §42.)  [P.S.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (Awnfo-ioj),  tyrant  of  Hvrao 
lela  on  the  Kuxine.  He  was  a  son  of  Clearchus 
who  had  assumed  the  tyranny  in  his  native  place, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tiraotheus.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Dionysius  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaerortria, 
B.  c.  338.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
empire  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Dionysius  at- 
tempted to  extend  his  dominions  in  Asia.  In  the 
meantime,  some  of  the  citizens  of  Heracleia,  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  their  tyrants,  ap- 
plied to  Alexander  to  restore  the  republican  go- 
vernment at  Heracleia,  but  Dionysius,  with  the 
assistance  of  Alexander's  sister,  Cleopatra,  con- 
trived to  prevent  any  steps  being  taken  to  that 
effect  But  still  he  does  not  appear  to  have  felt 
very  safe  in  his  position,  as  we  may  conjecture 
from  the  extreme  delight  with  which  he  received 
the  news  of  Alexander's  death,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  erected  a  statue  of  *o0uu/a,  that  is  joy 
or  peace  of  mind.  The  exiled  Heracleans  now  ap- 
plied to  Perdiccas,  against  whom  Dionysius  endea- 
voured to  secure  himself  by  joining  his  enemies. 
Dionysius  therefore  married  Amaslris,  the  former 
wife  of  Ora torus,  who  secured  to  him  considerable 
advantages.  A  friendship  with  Antigonua  was 
formed  by  assisting  him  in  his  war  against  A«an- 
der,  and  Ptolemy,  the  nephew  of  Antigonus,  mar- 
ried Dionysius's  daughter  by  his  first  wife.  Dio- 
nysius thus  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possesion 
of  the  tyranny  for  many  years.  In  n.  c.  30t>, 
when  the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  Dionysius  followed  their  example, 
but  he  died  soon  after.  He  was  an  unusually  fat 
man,  which  increased  at  length  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  take  no  food,  which  was  therefore 
introduced  into  his  stomach  by  artificial  means. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  choked  by  his  own  fat. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  mildest  and  juste*  t  of 
all  the  tyrants  that  had  ever  lived.  He  was  uie- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Zathras,  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  by  his  second  son  Clearchus  II.  The 
death  of  Dionysius  must  have  taken  place  in  at. 
306  or  305,  as,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  died  at 
the  age  of  55,  and  after  a  reign  of  32  years,  for 
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which  others  say  33  jean.  (Diod.  xvi.  88,  xx. 
70;  Athen.  xii.  p.  549;  Aelian,  K  H.  ix.  13; 
Mrmnon,  an.  PhoL  Cod.  224.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONY^SIUS  (AjsvsVjm)  the  Elder,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  must  hare  ttecn  born  in  b.  c  43 1  or 
4  30,  as  we  are  told  that  he  was  twenty-fire  yean 
old  when  he  first  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Sy- 
(Cic  Ttue.  v.  20.)    We  know  nothing  of 
family,  but  that  hit  lather's  name  was  Hermo- 
and  that  he  was  born  in  a  prirate  but  not 
low  station,  so  that  be  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, and  began  life  in  the  ca{>adty  of  a  clerk  in 
a  public  office.  (Cic  TWc.  t.  20,  22 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
9 1,  96,  xiv.  66  ;  Isoer.  Philip*  §  73 ;  Dem.  c.  LepU 
§  141,  p.  506 ;  Polyaen.  StruUy.  v.  2.  §  2.)  He 
appears  to  have  early  taken  part  in  the  political 
dissensions  which  agitated  Syracuse  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  hav- 
ing joined  in  the  attempt  of  Hennocrates,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  to  effect  by  force 
his  restoration  from  exile,  was  so  severely  wounded 
su  to  be  left  for  dead  upon  the  spot    (Diod.  xiii 
75.)    We  next  hear  of  him  as  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  tbe  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  Cisco,  and  successively  reduced  and  destroyed 
Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.    These  disas- 
ters, and  especially  the  failure  of  the  Syracusan 
general,  Daphnaeus,  to  relieve  Agrigentum,  had 
created  a  general  spirit  of  discontent  and  alarm, 
both  at  Syracuse  and  among  the  allies,  of  which 
Dionysius  skilfully  availed  himself.    He  came  for- 
ward in  the  popular  assembly  as  the  accuser  of  the 
unsuccessful  commanders,  and,  being  supported  by 
Philistus,  the  historian,  and  Hipparinus,  men  of 
w  ealth  and  influence,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
decree  for  deposing  the  existing  generals,  and  up- 
pointing  others  in  their  stead,  among  whom  was 
Dionysius  himself.  (Diod.  xiii.  91,  92;  AristoL 
PotiL  t.  5,  6.)    His  efforts  seem  from  this  time  to 
have  been  directed  towards  supplanting  his  new 
colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole  direction  of  af- 
fairs.   He  persuaded  the  Syracusans  to  recall  the 
exiles,  most  of  whom  were  probably  partisans  of 
1 1  ermoc  rates,  and  would  readily  admit  him  as  their 
leader,  and  secretly  accused  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  holding  intelligence  with  the  enemy. 
Being  soon  after  sent  to  Gela  with  the  separate 
command  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  he  there  carried 
on  similar  intrigues,  and  when  he  thought  that  he 
had  sufficiently  secured  to  himself  the  favour  both 
of  the  people  of  Gela  and  of  his  own  troops,  he 
returned  abruptly  to  Syracuse,  and  brought  before 
tbe  assembled  people  distinct  charges  of  corruption 
and  treachery  against  his  brother  generals.  These 
found  ready  belief,  and  it  was  determined  to  qVjkiso 
all  the  others  and  appoint  Dionysius  sole  general, 
with  foil  powers.   (Diod.  xiii.  92—94.)  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.  c.  405,  the  first 
appointment  of  Dionysius  as  one  of  tbe  general* 
having  been  in  Dec  406.  Comp.  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii. 
p.  82 ;  Diod.  L  & ;  Dionys.  vii.  1.)    According  to 
Plutarch,  indeed,  Hipparinus,  who  is  represented 
by  Aristotle  {Pulit.  v.  6)  as  lending  his  aid  to  pro- 
cure the  elevation  of  Dionysius,  was  at  first  ap- 
pointed his  colleague  in  the  chief  command  (Plut. 
Dttm,  3)  ;  but,  if  this  be  not  a  mistake,  his  autho- 
rity could  have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  iv> 
he  plays  no  port  in  the  subsequent  transactions. 
The  position  of  general  autocrator  by  no  means 
i  itself  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  but 
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the  measures  of  Dionvsius  soon  rendered  it  such  ; 
and  we  may  date  from  this  period  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued  without 
interruption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  was  to  pro- 
cure, on  the  ground  of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard, 
which  he  speedily  increased  to  the  number  of  1000 
men:  at  the  some  time  he  induced  the  Syracusans 
to  double  the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenaries, 
taking  care  to  replace  those  officers  who  were  un- 
favourable to  him  by  creatures  of  his  own.  By  his 
marriage  with  tbe  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
parti zans  of  that  leader,  and  he  now  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  procure  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus,  the  heads 
of  tbe  opposite  party.    ( Diod.  xiii.  95,  96.) 

His  first  operations  in  the  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians were,  however,  unsuccessful  Having 
advanced  with  a  large  army  to  the  relief  of  Gela, 
then  besieged  by  Himilco,  he  was  defeated,  and 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  taking  with  him  the 
inhabitants  both  of  Gela  itself  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Camarina.  This  reverse  gave  a  severe  shock 
to  his  popularity,  of  which  his  enemies  at  Syracuse 
availed  themselves  to  attempt  to  overthrow  his 
power.  For  a  moment  they  were  masters  of  the 
city,  but  Dionysius  disconcerted  their  plans  by  tbe 
suddenness  of  his  return,  and  compelled  them  to 
quit  the  city,  though  not  until  his  unfortunate  wife 
had  follen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty.  (Diod.  xiii. 
108— 113,  xiv.  44;  Pint  Dion,  3.)  He  soon  after- 
wards gladly  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Himilco,  whose  army  bad  suffered 
greatly  from  a  pestilence,  and  concluded  peace  with 
Carthage  B.  c.  405.   (Diod.  xiii.  114.) 

He  was  now  able  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  strengthening  and  consolidating  his  power  at 
home.  He  converted  the  island  of  Ortygia  into  a 
strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took  up  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  allowed  no  one  but  his  own  immediate 
dependents  to  dwell;  and  while  he  courted  the 
favour  of  the  populace  by  assigning  them  lands  and 
houses,  he  augmented  their  numbers  by  admitting 
many  aliens  and  newly-freed  slaves  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  These  measures  naturally  gave  um- 
brage to  the  higher  class  of  citizens  who  formed 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  an  expedition  on  which  he  led  them  against  the 
Siceuans  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  They  were 
instantly  joined  by  the  exiles  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Aetna,  and  Dionysius  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  island  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently fortified.  From  this  danger,  however,  he 
maiuiged  to  extricate  himself  by  the  aid  of  a  body 
of  Campanian  mercenaries,  seconded  by  the  dissen- 
sions which  broke  out  among  his  enemies.  Some 
of  these  submitted  to  him  on  favourable  terms ;  the 
rest  retired  to  Aetna.  (Diod.  xiv.  7—9.)  From 
this  time  his  authority  at  Syracuse  appears  to  have 
been  undisputed.  He  soon  after  took  advantage 
of  the  harvest  time  to  disarm  those  citizens  whom 
he  had  still  cause  to  fear,  and  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Aetna,  which  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the 
exiles  disaffected  to  his  government,  (lb.ee  10, 
14.) 

His  arms  were  next  directed  against  the  Chalci- 
dian  cities  of  Sicily.  Naxos,  Catena,  and  Leon- 
tini,  successively  fell  into  his  power,  either  by 
or  treachery.    The  inhabitants  were  either 
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sold  as  slaves  or  compelled  to  migrate  to  Syracuse. 
Noxm  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  Catana  occupied 
by  a  colony  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  b.  c. 
403.  (Diod.  xiv.  14,  15.)  For  several  years  after 
this  he  appears  to  have  been  occupied  in  strengthen- 
ing his  power  and  in  preparations  for  renewing  the 
war  with  Carthage.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned 
the  great  works  which  he  at  this  time  erected, — 
the  docks  adapted  for  the  reception  of  several  hun- 
dred ships,  and  the  wall  of  30  stadia  in  length,  en- 
closing the  whole  extent  of  the  Epipolae,  the  magni- 
ficence of  which  is  attested  by  its  existing  remains 
at  the  present  day.  (Diod.  xiv.  18,  42  ;  Smith's 
Sidiy,  p.  167.) 

It  was  not  till  B.  c  397  that  Dionysius  con- 
sidered himself  sufficiently  strong,  or  bis  prepara- 
tions enough  advanced,  to  declare  war  against  Car- 
thage.   He  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled  a 
large  ;inny  of  auxiliary  and  mercenary  troops,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes  which 
were  seen  in  it  for  the  first  time.    The  Cartha- 
ginians had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  ravages 
of  a  pestilence  in  Africa,  and  were  unprepared  for 
war.    Dionysius  was  immediately  joined  not  only 
by  the  Greeks  of  Gela,  Agrigcntum,  Himera,  and 
Selinus,  which  had  become  tributary  to  Carthape 
by  the  late  treaty  of  405,  but  by  the  Sicelians  of 
the  interior,  and  even  the  Sicanians,  in  general  the 
firm  allies  of  Carthage.    He  thus  advanced  without 
opposition  from  one  end  of  Sicily  to  the  other,  and 
laid  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of 
the  Carthaginians,  which  fell  into  his  power  after 
a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  prolonged  till  near 
the  close  of  the  summer.    Scgesta,  however,  suc- 
cessfully resisted  his  efforts,  and  the  next  year 
(b.  c.  396)  the  arrival  of  a  great  Carthaginian 
armament  under  Himilco  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.    Motya  was  quickly  recovered ;  the  Sica- 
nians and  Sicelians  abandoned  the  Syracusan  al- 
liance for  that  of  the  enemy,  and  Himilco  advanced 
unopposed  as  far  as  Mesaana,  which  he  carried  by 
assault,  and  utterly  destroyed.    The  Syracusan 
fleet  under  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
totally  defeated ;  and  the  latter,  not  daring  to  risk 
a  battle,  withdrew  with  his  land  forces,  and  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aban- 
doned by  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land,  his 
situation  appeared  to  be  desperate.    It  is  even  said 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
and  making  his  escape,  but  was  deterred  by  one  of 
his  friends  observing,  M  that  sovereign  power  was 
an  honourable  winding-sheet."    (Isocrat.  Archir 
dam.  §  49;  Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  8;  but  compre 
Diod.  xiv.  8.)    A  pestilence  shortly  after  broke 
out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  a  second  time 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.    Dionysius  ably 
availed  himself  of  the  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  enemy  was  thus  reduced,  and  by  a  sudden 
attack  both  by  sea  and  land,  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginian army,  and  burnt  great  part  of  their  fleet. 
Still  he  was  glad  to  consent  to  a  secret  capitulation, 
by  which  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  allowed 
to  depart  unmolested,  abandoning  both  their  allies 
and  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  thus  left  without  a 
leader,  were  quickly  dispersed.  (Diod.  xiv.  41 
—76.) 

No  peace  was  concluded  with  Carthage  upon 
this  occasion  ;  but  the  effects  of  their  late  disastrous 
expedition,  and  the  revolt  of  their  subjects  in 
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Africa,  prevented  the  Carthaginians  from  renevjsj 
hostilities  against  Syracuse  until  the  summer  of 
393,  when  Mago,  who  had  succeeded  Himiku  in 
the  command,  having  renewed  the  alliance  with 
the  Sicelians.  advanced  towards  Messana,  bat  «» 
defeated  by  Dionysius  near  Abacaenum.  The  next 
year  (b.  c.  39*2)  he  marched  against  the  Svracusan 
territory  with  a  much  greater  force ;  but  Dionysis* 
having  secured  the  alliance  of  Agyris,  tyrant  U 
Agyrium,  was  enabled  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  and  thus  reduced  them  to  such  distress 
that  Mago  was  compelled  to  treat  for  peace.  Tb-- 
Syracusans  also  were  weary  of  the  war,  and  s 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Carthagiaiam 
abandoned  their  Sicelian  allies,  and  Dk>ny»:c»  lie- 
came  master  of  Tauromenium :  in  other  respecu, 
both  parties  remained  nearly  as  before.  (Diod. 

xiv.  90,  95,  96.) 

This  treaty  left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  cootmoe 
the  ambitious  projects  in  which  he  had  previously 
engaged  against  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  Alreadv, 
before  the  Carthaginian  war,  he  had  secured  tas 
alliance  of  the  Locrians  by  marrying  Doris,  is* 
daughter  of  one  of  their  principal  citiaeos.  Rhe- 
gium,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  uniformly  bo»cT- 
to  him,  and  was  the  chief  place  of  refuge  of  th« 
Syracusan  exiles.  (Diod.  xiv.  40.)  Hracs 
Dionysiusestalilished.it  Messana,  after  its  destrva?- 
tion  by  Himilco,  a  colony  of  citizens  from  Lscri 
and  its  kindred  city  of  Medama,  to  be  a  stronghold 
against  Rbegium.  (xiv.  78.)  His  designs  ia  tks 
quarter  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  the  pr.r>- 
cipal  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  which  were  at  the  asm 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  Lucaninns  of  the  interior, 
concluded  a  league  for  their  common  defence  at 
once  against  the  barbarians  and  Dionysius.  The 
latter  retaliated  by  entering  into  alliance  with  the 
Lncanians,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  their  assistance 
under  his  brother  Leptines,  a.  c  390.  (xiv.  SI. 
100 — 102.)  The  next  year  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Italian 
Greeks  at  the  river  Helorus ;  and  this  success  was 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  Cau Ionia,  Hippotuam, 
and  finally,  after  a  siege  protracted  for  nearly 
eleven  months,  of  Khegiam  itself,  b.  c  387.  (in. 
103 — 108,  111.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  conqoend 
cities  were  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Syracuse, 
and  their  territory  given  up  to  the  Locrians. 

Dionysius  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  great- 
ness, and  during  the  twenty  years  that  rl  ijm  il 
from  this  period  to  his  death,  possessed  an  amocmt 
of  power  and  influence  far  exceeding  those  enjoyed 
by  any  other  Greek  before  the  time  of  AkxassdW. 
In  Sicily  he  held  undisputed  rale  over  the  esntm 
half  of  the  island,  while  the  principal  cities  of  tat 
interior  and  those  along  the  north  coast,  as  far  %* 
Cephalocdium,  were  either  subject  to  him,  or  he*J 
by  his  close  and  dependent  allies,  (xiv.  78,  9*.) 
In  Italy  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  his  influence:  direct  dominion  he  had  ap- 
parently none.  Dut  his  allies,  the  Locrians,  ven 
masters  of  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  tat 
peninsula,  and  his  powerful  fleets  gave  "him  tb» 
command  both  of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriaur 
seas.  In  the  former  he  repressed  the  piracies  at 
the  Etruscans,  and,  under  pretence  of  retaiauna, 
led  a  fleet  of  60  triremes  against  them,  whh  wak* 
he  took  the  town  of  Pyrgi,  the  port  of  Caere,  sH 
plundered  its  wealthy'tetnple  of  Matuta.  (DwL 

xv.  14  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  226  ;  Pseud- AristoL 
ii.  2.)    On  this 
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nasailed  Corsica  (Strab.  I.  a),  but  probably  did  not 
form  any  permanent  establishment  then.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  teem*  to  hare  been  a 
favourite  object  of  his  ambition.    He  endeavoured 
to  secure  it  by  establishing  a  colony  on  the  island 
of  Liasa,  or,  according  to  other  account*,  at  Lissus 
in  Epeiros  (comp.  Scymn.  Chi  us,  1.  412;  Died, 
xv.  13,  14),  where  he  kept  up  a  considerable  naval 
force,  and  another  at  Adria  in  Picenum.    ( Etym. 
Magn.  *.  ft,  Atplau)  Aneona  too  was  pmkiLlv 
founded  by  him  at  the  aame  time.    (Plin.  H.  N. 
ui.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  Arnold's  Home*  vol.  i. 
{i.  437.)    With  the  aame  view  he  sent  a  squadron 
to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  preventing  the 
Athenians  from  establishing  themselves  at  Corcyra, 
b.  c  373.    (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2.  §§  4,  33.)    The  ex- 
tent of  his  commercial  relations  may  be  inferred 
from  his  importing  hones  for  his  chariots  from  the 
Venetian  tribes  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  (Strab. 
v.  p.  212.)    As  early  as  a.  c.  402  he  is  mentioned 
as  sending  large  supplies  of  corn  to  relieve  a  scarcity 
at  Rome.    (Liv.  iv.  52 ;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  JJuL  ii. 
p.  564.)   At  the  same  time  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  his  relations  with  foreign 
power*,  and  Mrengthening  himself  by  alliances. 
Thus  we  find  him  assisting  the  Illyrians  against 
their  neighbours  the  Molossians  (Diod.  xiv.  13), 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Gaul*,  who  had 
lately  made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  and  who 
continued  from  this  time  to  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  his  mercenary  troops.   (Justin,  xx.  5 ;  Xen. 
/At7.  20,31.)  InGreece  itself  he  cultivated 

the  friendship  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose 
support  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  rule  (Diod.  xiv.  10,  70);  and  among 
the  last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  sending  an 
auxiliary  force  in  two  successive  years  to  support 
them  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Thebans. 
(Xen.  HcU.  vil  1.  20,  28;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
lie  also  conciliated,  but  by  what  means  we  know 
not,  the  favour  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  they  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  city.  (Epist. 
Philipp.  ap.  Dent,  p.  176,  ed.  Bekk.) 

The  peace  with  Carthage  did  not  remain  unin- 
terrupted during  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  the 
wars  were  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  are 
not  known  to  us  in  detail.  In  a  a  383  the  in- 
trigues of  Dionysius  with  the  subject  allies  of  Car- 
thage led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Two  great 
battles,  the  sites  of  both  of  which  are  uncertain, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  In  the  first  Diony- 
sius was  completely  victorious,  and  Mago,  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  fell ;  but  in  the  second  the 
Syracnsans  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
Peace  was  concluded  soon  after,  by  which  the  river 
Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
powers.  (Diod.  xv.  15—17.)  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  been  again  the  aggressor  in  a  fresh  war 
which  broke  out  in  a.  c  368,  and  in  which  he  a 
second  time  advanced  with  his  army  to  the  extreme 
w  estern  point  of  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Lily- 
bacum.  Hostilities  were  however  suspended  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  before  they  could  be 
returned  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  a.c  367-  His 
last  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
cessive feasting ;  but  according  to  some  accounts, 
his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical  attendants, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son. 
(  Diod.  xv.  74  ;  Pint  iJion,  o* ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  2.) 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysiu*  had 
married  almost  exactly  at  the  sami 
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said  even  on  the  same  day — Doris,  a  Locrian  of 
distinguished  birth,  and  Aristomache,  a  Syracusan, 
the  daughter  of  his  old  patron  and  supporter  Hip- 
pariuu*.  (Diod.  xiv.  44 ;  Pint.  Dion,  3.)  By  the 
former  he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  eldest 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.  Aristomache  bore 
him  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  Nymxus,  and  two 
daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete,  (Plut  Dion,  6  ; 
Corn.  Nep.  Dion,  1  ;  A  then.  x.  pp.  435—6.) 

The  character  of  Dionysius  has  been  drawn  in 
the  blackest  colours  by  many  ancient  writers  ;  he 
appears  indeed  to  have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a 
tyrant,  in  its  worst  sense,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  anecdotes  of  him  related  by  Cicero, 
Aelian,  Polyaenus,  and  other  later  writers,  are 
grossly  exaggerated ;  but  the  very  circumstance 
that  he  was  so  regarded  in  opposition  to  Gelon  and 
others  of  the  older  tyrants  (see  Plut  Diem,  5)  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  opprobrium  was  not  alto- 
gether undeserved.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  activity  of  mind,  as  well  ai 
great  personal  courage ;  but  he  was  altogether  un- 
scrupulous in  the  means  which  he  employed  to 
attain  his  ends,  and  had  no  thought  beyond  his 
own  personal  aggrandizement  Thus  while  he 
boasted  that  he  left  to  his  son  an  empire  held  to- 
gether with  bonds  of  iron  (Plut  Dion,  7),  he 
exhausted  his  subject*  by  excessive  taxation,  and 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  ex- 
pedient to  amass  money.  (Aristot  Pol.  v.  1 1  ; 
Pseud.- Aristot  (Mxmum.  ii.  2.  The  statements  of 
the  latter  must  be  received  with  caution,  but  they 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  general  fact)  DiodoruA 
tells  us  that  when  his  power  became  firmly  esta- 
blished, he  abated  much  of  his  former  severity  (xiv. 
45),  and  he  gave  a  signal  instance  of  clemency  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Italian  Greeks  who  had  fallen 
into  his  power  at  the  battle  of  the  Hclorus.  (Diod. 
xiv.  105.)  But  it  is  probable  that  the  long  pos- 
session of  absolute  power  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  his  character,  and  much  apparent  incoiuut- 
ency  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  his 
latter  years  he  became  extremely  suspicious,  and 
apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from  his  nearest 
friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  most  ex- 
cessive precautions  to  guard  against  it  Many  of 
these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great  exagge- 
ration.   (Cic  Tunc,  v.  20  ;  Plut  Dion.  9.) 

Though  his  government  was  oppressive  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  Dionysius  seems  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  it- 
self, both  by  increasing  the  population  with  tho 
inhabitants  removed  from  many  conquered  cities, 
and  by  adorning  it  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  (Diod.  xv.  1 3 ; 
Isocrat  Panegyr.  §  145.)  At  the  same  time  ho 
displayed  his  magnificence  by  sending  splendid 
deputations  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  rich  pre- 
sents both  to  Olympia  and  Delphi.  (Diod.  xiv. 
109,  xvi.  57.)  ,  Nor  was  he  without  literary  am- 
bition. In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  military 
cares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  poetry,  and 
not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  recited  at 
the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several 
times  obtained  the  second  and  third  prizes ;  and, 
finally,  just  before  his  death,  bore  away  the  first 
prize  at  the  Lcnaea,  with  a  play  called  **The  Ran- 
som of  Hector."  These  honours  seem  to  prove 
that  his  poetry  could  not  have  been  altogether  so 
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contemptible  aa  it  is  represented  by  later  writer* ; 
but  only  the  titles  of  some  of  his  dramas  and  a  few 
detached  line*  are  preserved  to  us.  He  i*  especially 
blamed  for  the  use  of  far-fetched  and  unusual  ex- 
pressions. (Diod.  xiv.  109 ;  xr.  74  ;  Txetz.  Chit, 
v.  178 — 185;  Cic.  Tutc.  v.  22;  Lucian,  adv.  In- 
doctum.  $  15;  Hclladius,  ap.  Photium.  p.  53*2,  b. 
ed.  Bckk.)  Some  fragments  of  hi*  tragedies  will 
be  found  in  Stobaeua  (Florileg.  38, 2 ;  38,  6  ;  49,  9 ; 
98,  30  ;  105,  2;  125,  8 ;  Eclogue,  i.  4,  19)  and  in 
A  then  ae  us.  (ix.  p.  401,  f.) 

In  accordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him 
seeking  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoxe- 
nus  at  his  table,  patronizing  the  Pythagorean 
philosopher*,  who  were  at  this  time  numerous  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse. 
He  however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from 
Sicily  in  disgrace;  and  though  the  story  of  hi* 
having  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  having  sent  Philoxenus  to  the  stone 
quarries  for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  probably 
gross  exaggeration*,  they  may  well  have  been  ao 
far  founded  in  fact,  that  his  intercourse  with  these 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  burst  of 
capricious  violence.  (Diod.  xv.  6,  7;  Plut  Dion,  5; 
Lucian, adv.  IndoeU  §  15;  Tzetx.  ('kit.  v.  152, &c; 
but  compare  A  then,  i.  p.  6,  f.)  He  is  also 
said  to  have  avenged  himself  upon  Plato  in  a  more 
legitimate  manner  by  writing  a  play  against  him. 
(Tzetz.  ChiL  v.  182—185.) 

The  history  of  Dionysius  was  written  by  hi* 
friend  and  contemporary  Philistus,  as  well  as  by 
Kphorus  and  Timaeus ;  but  none  of  these  authors 
are  now  extant.  Diodorus  ia  our  chief,  indeed 
almost  our  aole,  authority  for  the  events  of  hia 
reign.  An  excellent  review  of  hia  government  and 
character  ia  given  in  Arnold**  History  of  Rome. 
(Vol.  i.  c  21.)  Mitford's  elaborate  account  of  hia 
reign  ia  rather  an  apology  than  a  history,  and  is 
very  inaccurate  as  well  a*  partial.      [E.  H.  13.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (AioiVwi)  the  Younger,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  pos*e**ion  of  supreme  power  at  Syra- 
cuse, k  c  367.  Something  like  the  form  of  a  po- 
pular election,  or  at  least  the  confirmation  of  hi* 
power  by  the  people,  nppeara  to  have  been  thought 
necessary ;  but  it  could  have  been  merely  nominal, 
as  the  amount  of  his  mercenary  force  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  citadel  secured  him  the  virtual  so- 
vereignty. (Diod.  xv.  74.)  Dionysius  waa  at  thia 
time  under  thirty  years  of  age  :  he  had  been 
brought  up  at  hia  father's  court  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  and  studiously  precluded  from  taking  any 
part  in  public  affair*.  (Plut  Dion,  9.)  The  con- 
sequences of  this  education  were  quickly  manifested 
aa  toon  as  he  ascended  the  throne :  the  ascendancy 
which  Dion,  and  through  his  means  Plato,  obtained 
for  a  time  over  his  mind  was  undermined  by  flat- 
terers and  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  who 
persuaded  him  to  give  himself  up  to  the  most  un- 
bounded dissipation.  Of  the  public  events  of  his 
reign,  which  Luted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  (Diod.  xv.  73;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  p.  268), 
we  have  very  little  information  :  be  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  his  father's  influence  in  the  south  of 
Italy  as  well  as  to  his  dominion  in  Sicily,  and  to 
have  followed  up  his  views  in  regard  to  the  Adria- 
tic, for  which  end  he  founded  two  cities  in  Apulia. 
We  also  find  him  sending  a  third  auxiliary  force 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Xen. 


Hell.  vii.  4.  §  12.)   Dut  his  character  was  peaceful 
and  indolent ;  he  hastened  to  conclude  by  a  treaty 
the  war  with  the  Carthaginian*,  in  which  he  found 
himself  engaged  on  hia  accession  ;  and  the  only 
other  war  that  he  undertook  was  one  against  the 
Lucanians,  probably  in  defence  of  his  Italian 
allies,  which  he  also  quickly  brought  to  a  dote. 
(Diod.  xvl  5.)    Philistus,  the  historian,  who,  after 
having  been  one  of  his  father's  chief  supporters 
had  been  subsequently  banished  by  him,  enjoyed 
the  highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and  appears  to  have  been  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  all  his  military  enterprises.  Notwith- 
standing hi*  advanced  age,  he  is  represented  as 
rather  encouraging  than  repressing  the  excesses  of 
Dionysius,  and  joining  with  the  party  who  sought 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Dion,  and  ultimately 
succeeded  in  driving  him  into  exile.    The  banish- 
ment of  Dion  contributed  to  render  Dionysius  un- 
popular among  the  Syracusans,  who  began  also  to 
despiae  him  for  hia  indolent  and  dissolute  life,  a* 
well  as  for  his  habitual  drunkenness.    Yet  his 
court  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  great  place 
of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  letters :  be- 
sides Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second  visit,  Aristippos  of 
Cyrene,   Eudoxus  of  Cnidua,    Speusippus,  and 
others,  are  suited  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Syracuse ;  and  he  cultivated  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Archytas  and  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  Graecia.  (Plut  Dion,  18-20;  Diog.  Lata 
iii.  21,  23  ;  Aelian,  V.  II.  iv.  18,  vii  17;  Pafoi- 
Plat.  Epist.  6.)    Much  doubt  indeed  attaches  ts 
all  the  stories  related  by  Plutarch  and  other  late 
writers  concerning  the  intercourse  of  Plato  with 
Dionysius,  but  they  can  hardly  have  been  altoge- 
ther destitute  of  foundation. 

Dionysius  was  absent  from  Syracuse  at  the  tic* 
that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily :  the  new*  of  that  evert 
and  of  the  »udden  defection  of  the  Syramaj « 
reached  him  at  Caulonia,  and  be  instantly  returned 
to  Syracuse,  where  the  citadel  still  held  out  !"■ i 
him.  But  his  attempts  at  negotiation  having  prov- 
ed abortive,  the  sallies  of  his  troops  having  been  re- 
pulsed, and  the  fleet  which  Philistus  had  bron^t 
to  hia  succour  having  been  defeated,  he  despaired 
of  success,  and  sailed  away  to  Italy  with  his  nv-t 
valuable  property,  leaving  the  citadel  of  Syracuw 
in  charge  of  his  son,  ApoUocrates,  u.  c  356.  (Diod. 
xvi.  U— 13,  16,  17;  Plut.  Dion,  26—37.) 

Dionysius  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city 
of  bi*  mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  received  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  by  the  inhabitants — a  confi- 
dence of  which  he  availed  himself  to  occupy  the 
citadel  with  an  armed  force,  and  thus  to  establish 
himself  as  tyrant  of  the  city.  This  position  he 
continued  to  hold  for  several  years,  during 

which 

period  he  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  licentiousness. 
(Justin,  xxi.  2,  3 ;  Clearch.  ap.  AtMen.  xii.  p.  541 ; 
Strab.  vi.  p. 259;  AristoL  PoL  v.  7.)  Meanwhile 
the  revolutions  which  had  taken  place  at  Syracuse 
seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his  return. 
The  history  of  these  is  very  imperfectly  known  v> 
us :  but,  after  the  death  of  Dion,  one  tyrant  W* 
lowed  another  with  great  rapidity.  Callippos,  th* 
murderer  of  Dion,  was  in  his  turn  driven  from  the 
city  by  Hipparinus  (son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  bj 
Aristomache,  and  therefore  nephew  of  Dion), 
reigned  but  two  year* :  another  of  Dion'*  nephf **» 
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Nysaeus,  subsequently  obtained  the  supreme  power, 
and  wm  in  possession  of  it  when  Dionysius  pre- 
sented himself  before  Syracuse  with  a  Beet,  and 
became  master  of  the  city  by  treachery.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  this  took  place  in  the  tenth  year 
after  his  expulsion,  B.  c.  346.    (Diod.  xvi.  31, 
36;  Justin,  xxL  3;  Athen.  xL  p.  508 ;  Plut 
Timoi.  1.)    The  Locrians  meanwhile  took  advan- 
tage of  his  absence  to  revolt  against  him  :  they 
drove  out  the  garrison  which  he  had  left,  and 
wreaked  their  vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner 
on  his  wife  and  daughters.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 260  ;  Cle- 
an: h.  up.  A  the*,  xii.  p.  541.)    Dionysius  was  not 
however  able  to  reestablish  himself  firmly  in  his 
former  power.    Most  of  the  other  cities  of  Sicily 
had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were 
governed  severally  by  petty  tyrants :  one  of  these, 
Hicetas,  who  had  established  himself  at  Leontini, 
afforded  a  rallying  point  to  the  disaffected  Syra- 
cusans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on 
Dionysius,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  blockading  the 
tyrant  anew  in  the  fortress  on  the  island.    It  was 
in  this  state  of  things  that  Timoleon  arrived  in 
Sicily.    His  arms  were  not  indeed  directed  in  the 
first  instance  against  Dionysius,  but  against  Hice- 
tas and  his  Carthaginian  allies ;  but  his  rapid  suc- 
cesses and  the  general  respect  entertained  for  his 
character  induced  Dionysius,  who  was  still  block- 
aded in  the  citadel,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ultimate  success,  to  treat  with  him  ra- 
ther than  the  opposite  party.    He  accordingly  sur- 
rendered the  fortress  of  Ortygia  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  B.  c.  343.  (Diod.  xvi.  65-70; 
Pint.  TimoL  8 — 13.)  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  private  condition,  and  is  said  to 
have  frequented  low  company,  and  sunk  gradually 
into  a  very  degraded  and  abject  state.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  support  himself 
by  keeping  a  school ;  others  say,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybele,  a  set 
of  mendicant  priests  of  the  lowest  class.  His  weak 
and  voluptuous  character  render  these  stories  by 
no  means  improbable,  although  it  seems  certain 
that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  take 
with  him  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth,  and 
must  have  occupied  an  honourable  position,  as  we 
find  him  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon.    Some  anecdotes  are  preserved  of 
him  that  indicate  a  ready  wit  and  considerable 
shrewdness  of  observation.    (PluC  TimoL  14,  15 ; 
Justin,  xxL  5;  CI  earth,  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  541; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  vi.  12;  Cic.  Tux.  ill.  12.) 

There  are  no  authentic  coins  of  either  of  the 
two  Dionysii :  probably  the  republican  forms  were 
still  so  far  retained,  notwithstanding  their  virtual 
despotism,  that  all  coins  struck  under  their  rule 
bore  the  name  of  the  city  only.  According  to 
M tiller  (Arckaoi  d.  Kutut.  p.  128),  the  splendid 
silver  coins,  of  the  weight  of  ten  drachms,  com- 
monly known  as  Syracusan  medallions,  belong  for 


the  most  part  to  the  period  of  their  two  reigns. 
Certain  Punic  coins,  one  of  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut,  are  commonly  ascribed  to  tho 
younger  Dionysius,  but  only  on  the  authority  of 
Goltxius  (a  noted  falsifier  of  coins  and  their  in- 
scriptions), who  has  published  a  similar  coin  with 
the  name  AIONT2IOT.  [E.  H.  H.  ] 

DIONY'SIUS,  PAPPRIUS,  praefectus  an- 
nonac  under  Commodus.  Having  procured  by  bis 
intrigues  the  destruction  of  the  favourite  Cleander 
[I'i.kavdkk],  he  himself  soon  after  fell  a  victim 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  (Dion  Cass,  lxxii. 
13,14.)  [W.  R.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (A«mJ<rio»),  literary.  The 
number  of  persons  of  this  name  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  is  very  great.  Meursius  was  the 
first  that  collected  a  list  of  them  and  added  some 
account  of  each  (Gronov.  Thextur.  Ant.  Graec.  x. 
p.  577,  etc) ;  his  list  has  been  still  further  in- 
creased by  I  on  si  us  (Hud.  J'hilot.  Script,  iii.  6, 
p.  42,  &c.),  and  by  Fabricius  (BiU.  Gr.  iv.  p. 405), 
so  that  at  present  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons 
of  the  name  of  Dionysius  are  known.  The  list 
given  by  Suidas  is  full  of  the  utmost  confusion. 
The  following  list  contains  all,  with  the  exception 
of  those  mentioned  in  an  isolated  passage  merely. 

1.  Aklius  Dionysius,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 
Halicamassus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  He  was  a  very  skilful  musician, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  music  and  its  history. 
(Suid.  a  v.  Aiovv&ios. )  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  the  author  of  the  Roman  Archaeo- 
logy. Respecting  his  life  nothing  further  is  known. 
The  following  works,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  ancients  :  1 .  A  Dictionary  of 
Attic  words  (  'Attiko  ovuuara)  in  five  books,  dedi- 
cated to  one  Scymnus.  Photius  (BiU.  Cod.  152) 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  usefulness,  and  states, 
that  Aelius  Dionysius  himself  made  two  editions 
of  it,  the  second  of  which  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  first.  Both  editions  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Photius.  It  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  this  work  that  Aelius  Dionysius 
was  called  sometimes  by  the  surname  of  Attici&ta. 
Meursius  was  of  opinion  that  our  Dionysius  was 
the  author  of  the  work  vtpl  ditXlrw  fa'uArtt*  nal 
4yit\tPonifuv  Ki(«o>y,  which  was  published  by 
Aldus  Manutius  (Venice,  1496)  in  the  volume  en- 
titled *  Horti  Adonidis but  there  is  no  evidence 
for  this  supposition.  (Comp.  Schol.  Venet.  ad  Iliad. 
xv.  705;  Villoison,  Proltgom.  ad  Horn.  IL  p.  xxix.) 
2.  A  history  of  Music  (nmxruch  l<rTopfa)  in  M 
books,  with  accounts  of  citharoedi,  auletae,  and 
poets  of  all  kinds.  (Suid.  /.  c)  3.  fv$fuKd  *ro/*- 
rjuara,  in  24  books.  (Suid.  /.  e.)  4.  Mowruriji  «u- 
5<ta  /j  oiaTpi&u,  in  22  books.  (Suid.  I.e.)  5.  A 
work  in  five  books  on  what  Plato  had  said  about 
music  in  his  woArrsia.  (Suid.  Ac. ;  Eudoc.  p.  131.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  probably  a 
native  of  the  same  city.  He  was  born  of  pagan 
parents,  who  were  persons  of  rank  and  influence. 
He  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  various  philoso- 
phical sects,  and  this  led  him  at  last  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Origen,  who  was  one  of  his  teachers, 
had  probably  great  influence  upon  this  step  of  his 
pupiL  After  having  been  a  presbyter  for  some 
time,  he  succeeded,  about  A.  D.  232,  Heraclas  as 
the  head  of  the  theological  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  after  the  death  of  Heraclas,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius 
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succeeded  him  in  the  see,  a.  n.  247.  Daring  the 
persecution  of  the  Christian*  by  Decius,  Dionysius 
was  seized  by  the  soldiers  and  carried  to  Taposiris, 
n  small  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopns, 
probably  with  a  riew  of  putting  him  to  death  there. 
But  he*  escaped  from  captivity  in  a  manner  which 
he  himself  describes  very  minutely  (op.  JSusi-L. 
Hist.  Bed.  vi.  40).  He  had,  however,  to  suffer 
still  more  sererely  in  a.  n.  257,  during  the  perse- 
cution which  the  emperor  Valerian  instituted 
against  the  Christians.  Dionysius  made  an  open 
confession  of  his  faith  before  the  emperor's  pracfect 
Aemilianua,  and  was  exiled  in  consequence  to 
Cephro,  a  desert  district  of  Libya,  whither  he  was 
compelled  to  proceed  forthwith,  although  he  was 
severely  ill  at  the  time.  After  an  exile  of  three 
years,  an  edict  of  Gallienus  in  favour  of  the  Chris- 
tians enabled  him  to  return  to  Alexandria,  where 
henceforth  he  was  extremely  zealous  in  combating 
heretical  opinions.  In  his  attacks  against  Sabellius 
he  was  carried  so  tar  by  his  zeal,  that  he  uttered 
things  which  were  themselves  incompatible  with 
the  orthodox  faith  ;  but  when  he  was  taken  to  ac- 
count by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  convoked 
a  synod  for  the  purpose,  he  readily  owned  that  he 
had  acted  rashly  and  inconsiderately.  In  a.  d.  265 
he  was  invited  to  a  synod  at  Antioch,  to  dispute 
with  Paulas  of  Samosata,  but  being  prevented  from 
going  thither  by  old  age  and  infirmity,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  synod  on  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy to  be  discussed,  and  soon  after,  in  the  same 
year,  he  died,  after  having  occupied  the  see  of 
Alexandria  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  The 
church  of  Rome  regards  Dionysius  as  a  saint,  and 
celebrates  his  memory  on  the  18th  of  October. 
We  learn  from  Epiphanes  (//nere*.  69),  that  at 
Alexandria  a  church  was  dedicated  to  him.  Dio- 
nysius wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
works,  consisting  partly  of  treatises  and  partly  of 
epistles  addressed  to  the  heads  of  churches  and  to 
communities,  but  all  that  is  left  us  of  them  consists 
of  fragments  preserved  in  Eusebius  and  others. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Cave, 
from  which  we  mention  only  the  most  import- 
ant. 1.  On  Promises,  in  two  books,  was  di- 
rected against  Nepos,  and  two  considerable  frag- 
ments of  it  are  still  extant.  (Euseb.  //.  E.  hi. 
28,  vii.  24.)  2.  A  work  addressed  to  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  four  books  or  epistles,  against 
Sabellius.  Dionysius  here  excused  the  hasty 
assertions  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  in 
attacking  Sabellius.  A  great  number  of  fragments 
and  extracts  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
Athanasius  and  Basilius.  3.  A  work  addressed 
to  Timotheus,  44  On  Nature,"  of  which  extracts 
are  preserved  in  Eusebius.  (Praep.  Erary.  xiv. 
23,  27.)  Of  his  Epistles  also  numerous  fragments 
are  extant  in  the  works  of  Eusebius.  All  that  is 
extant  of  Dionysius,  is  collected  in  Gallandi's  BibL 
Eatr.  iii.  p.  481,  and  in  the  separate  collection 
by  Simon  de  Magistris,  Rome,  1796,  foL  (Cave, 
Hi*.  Lit.  i.  p.  95,  &c) 

3.  Of  Alexandria,  a  son  of  O  Ian  ens,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Trajan.  He  was  secretary  and  librarian 
to  the  emperors  in  whose  reign  he  lived,  and  was 
also  employed  in  embassies.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  the  grammarian  Parthenius,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
philosopher  Chacremon,  whom  he  also  succeeded 
nt  Alexandria.  (Athon.  xi.  p.  501 ;  Suid.  t.  v. 
&«n>v<Tu>t ;  Eudoc.  p.  133.) 
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4.  Of  Antioch,  a  sophist,  who  seems  to  bar* 
lice  a  a  Christian,  and  to  be  the  same  person  as  it* 


one  to  whom  the  nineteenth  letter  of  Acnes*  4 
Gaza  is  addressed.  He  himself  is  the  rrpcted 
author  of  46  letters,  which  are  still  extant  A 
Latin  version  of  them  was  first  printed  by  G. 
Cognatua,  in  his  44  Epistolae  Laconicae,"'  Basel, 
1554,  12mo„  and  afterwards  fn  J.  Rodder's 
"Thesaurus  Epist  Lacon.,**  1606,  12mo.  The 
Greek  original  wa*  first  edited  by  H.  Stephens,  in 
his  Collection  of  Greek  Epistles,  Paris,  1577,  9vo. 
Meursius  is  inclined  to  attribute 
Dionysius  of  Miletus, 
any  reason  for  it 

5.  Surnaroed  Ail  bop  a  g  bit  a,  i 
is  called  by  Saidas  a  most  eminent  man,  who  rose 
to  the  height  of  Greek  erudition.  He  is  said  to 
have  first  studied  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  When  he  observed  in  Egypt 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred  dnrine  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, 44  either  God  himself  is  suffering,  or  he 
sympathises  with  some  one  who  is  suffering."  On 
his  return  to  Athens  he  was  made  one  of  toe 
council  of  the  Areiopagus,  whence  he  derives  Wis 
surname.  About  a.  d.  50,  when  St.  Paul  preached 
at  Athens,  Dionysius  became  a  Christian  (ft* 
Ads,  xvii.  34),  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  not  only 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens,  but  that  be  was  hwtalbi 
in  that  office  by  St.  Paul  himself.  (Euseb.  H.  £ 
iii.  4,  iv.  23 ;  Suidas.)  He  is  further  said  to  base 
died  the  death  of  a  martyr  under  moot  creel  tor- 
tures. Whether  Dionysius  Areiopogeita  erer  wrote 
anything,  is  highly  uncertain ;  bat  there  exists 
under  his  name  a  number  of  works  of  a  mystic*. 
Christian  nature,  which  contain  ample  endear* 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  some  N<o» 
Platonist,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  written 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  our  era.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  detail  about  those  works, 
which  would  be  out  of  place  here,  we  need  csa.V 
remark,  that  they  exercised  a  very  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  formation  and  developsnent  cf 
Christianity  in  the  middle  ages.  At  the  time  of 
the  Carlovingian  emperors,  those  works  were  in- 
troduced into  western  Europe  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion made  by  Scotus  Erigena,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  that  mystic  and  scholastic  theology 
which  afterwards  maintained  itself  for  cectune*. 
(Fabric.  BibL  Gr.  vii.  p.  7,  &c  ;  Rihr,  Gtttk.  der 
Kim.  Lit  im  Karoling.  ZtitalUr,  §  187.) 

6.  A  son  of  Annus,  the  teacher  and  friend  of 
Augustus,  who  also  profited  by  bis 
with  the  sons  of  A  reins,  Dionysius,  and  Ni 
(Sueton.  Aug.  89;  comp.  Annua.) 

7.  Samara ed  Ascalaphi'S,  seems  to  have 
written  an  exegesis  of  the  Tbeodoris,  a  meJic  j  m 
on  Eros.  (Etym.  M.  t.  v.  AsorsVto*  ;  A  then,  ix 
p.  475.) 

8.  Of  ARGOS,  seems  to  have  been  an  hut'-iriaa, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  ( <4nsL 
i.  p.  1391  respecting  the  time  at  which  Troy  sn» 
taken.    (Comp.  JSchol.  ad  Find.  Nem.  H.  1.) 

9.  Of  Athens,  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  «a 
ApoUonius  Rhodius  (iL  279)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  av^rm,  that  is.  on  conception  » 
birth,  which  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Etymolog^a 
Magnum  (#.  r.  npouco'rruffos),  where, " 
reading  arnewu*  should  be  corrected  into  i 
and  not  into  rrf  avoir,  as  Sylburg 

10.  A  freed  man  of  Amcus, 
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therefore  was  T.  Pomponius  Dionysias.  Both 
Cicero  and  Atticas  were  vorv  much  attached  to 
him.    (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  8,  U, 'l3,  15.) 

11.  A  native  of  Bithvnia,  a  dialectic  or  Mega- 
ric  philosopher,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Theodoras 
the  atheist.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  666 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
9a) 

12.  Of  ByxsNTttm,  appears  to  have  lived  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Severus,  that  is,  before 
a.  d.  197,  and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanas  of  By- 
stnntium  (*.  r.  XpwbroKis)  and  Suidas  as  the 
author  of  an  oWs-Aot*  Boowopou.  Suidas  further 
calls  him  an  epic  poet,  and  states  that  he  also  wrote 
on  the  species  of  poetry  called  tynproi.  Some  writers 
have  believed  that  our  Dionysias  of  Byzantium  is 
the  same  as  the  one  whose  Periegesis  is  still  extant, 
but  this  opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  based 
only  on  the  opinion  of  Suidas.  The  dArKovs 
Hoo~ropov  seems  to  have  existed  complete  down  to 
the  16th  century,  for  P.  Gyllius  in  his  work  on 
the  Tliracian  Bosporus  gave*  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  in  a  Latin  translation.  O.  J.  Yossius  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  a  fragment  of  it,  which  his  son 
Isaac  had  taken  at  Florence,  and  that  fragment, 
■which  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  Anaplus  known 
to  os,  is  printed  in  Du  Cange's  Constantimopolu 
Christiana,  in  Hudson's  Geogr.  Minor,  vol  iiL, 
and  in  Fabricius,  BiU.  Or.  iv.  p.  664,  note  I. 
(Comp.  Bernhardy  in  his  edition  of  Dionys.  Peruy. 
p.  492.) 

13.  DioNTSius  Cassius.    [Cassws,  p.  626.] 

1 4.  Dionvsics  Cato.    [Cato,  p.  634.] 

15.  Of  Chalcis,  a  Oreek  historian,  who  lived 
l>efore  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  foundation  of  towns  (rrf<reis)  in  five  books, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients. 
A  considerable  number  of  fragments  of  the  work 
have  thus  been  preserved,  but  its  author  is  other- 
wise unknown.  (Marcian.  HeracL  PeripL  p.  5; 
Suid.  s.  r.  XakKtMtnj  ;  HarpocraL  *.  n.  'H<po«rria 
and  'Hpatov  t«xos  ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  558, 
1024,  iv.264,  adAristopi.  Ntib.397 ;  Dionys.HaL 
A.  R.  i.  72  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  566  ;  Plut  de  Malign. 
J  lend.  22  ;  Scymnus,  115;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  144;  Zenob.  Proverb,  v.  64;  ApostoL  xviii. 
'26  ;  Photius,  *.  re.  IlpafiJfim,  TcAMureu  ;  Eudoc 
p.  438.) 

16.  Surnamed  Chalcus  (6  XoXkovs),  an  ancient 
Attic  poet  and  orator,  who  derived  his  surname 
from  his  having  advised  the  Athenians  to  coin 
brass  money  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  traffic 
(Athemxv.  p.  669.)  Of  his  oratory  we  know 
nothing  ;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are  often 
referred  to  and  quoted.  (Plut,  Nic.  5;  Aristot. 
HkeU  iii.  2;  Athen.  xv.  pp.  668,  702,  x.  p.  443, 
xiii.  p.  602.)  The  fragment*  extant  refer  chiefly 
to  symposiac  subjects.  Aristotle  censures  him  for 
his  bod  metaphors,  and  in  the  fragments  extant  we 
still  perceive  a  great  fondness  of  raising  the  im- 
portance of  common  things  by  means  of  far-fetched 
images  and  allegories.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  accurately  determined  by  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  that  Nicias  had  in  his  house  a  highly 
accomplished  man  of  the  name  of  Hieron,  who 
gave  himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  Dionysius  Chalcus, 
the  leader  of  the  Attic  colony  to  Tburii  in  Italy, 
which  was  founded  in  a  c.  444.  (Comp.  Phot. 
s.  r.  Qovpnofidirrtis,  where  we  have  probably  to 
read  instead  of  xaAtfio**?.)  It  is  true,  that 
other  writers  mention  different  persons  as  the 
Leaders  of  that  colony  to  Thurii,  but  Dionysius  may 
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certainly  have  been  one  of  them.  (Osann,  Beitr'dge 
z.  GrmL  u.  Rom.  LiL  I  p.  79,  &c;  Welcker,  in 
the  Rhcin.  A/as.  for  1836,  p.  440,  &c. ;  Bergk, 
Poet  Lyr.  Grate  p.  432,  &c,  where  the  f 


of  Dionysius  are  collected.) 

17.  Of  Charax,  in  Susiana  on  the  Arabian  gulf, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  sent  him  to 
the  east  that  he  might  record  all  the  exploits  of  his 
grandson  on  his  Parthian  and  Arabian  expedition. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  vi.  31.) 

18.  A  slave  of  Cicero,  and  a  person  of  con- 
siderable literary  attainments,  for  which  reason 
Cicero  employed  him  to  instruct  his  son  Marcus, 
and  was  greatly  attached  to  him.  Cicero  praises 
him  in  several  passages  for  his  attachment,  learn- 
ing, and  honesty,  and  appears  to  have  rewarded 
his  virtues  by  emancipating  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  he  complains  of  his  want  of  grati- 
tude, and  at  last  he  felt  obliged  to  dismiss  him, 
though  he  very  much  regretted  the  loss  of  so  able 
a  teacher.  Subsequently,  however,  the  parties  be- 
came reconciled.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  15,  17,  18,  v. 
3,  ix.  3,  12,  15,  vi.  1,  2,  vii.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  18, 
26,  viii.  4,  5,  10,  x.  2,  xiii.  2,  33,  ad  Fam.  xii. 
24,  30.)  A  son  of  this  Dionysius  is  mentioned  by 
Seneca.  (Conlrov.  i.  4.) 

19.  A  slave  of  Cicero,  who  employed  him  as 
reader  and  librarian;  but  Dionysius  robbed  bis 
master  of  several  books,  and  then  escaped  to  Illv- 
ricum.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ix.  3,  ad  Fam.  v.  9, 10, 1*1, 
13,  xiii.  77.) 

20.  Of  Colophon,  forged  conjointly  with  Zo- 
pyrus  some  works  which  they  published  under 
the  name  of  Menippus,  the  Cynic.  (Diog.  Lae'rt. 
vi.  100;  SchoL  ad  Aristopk.  Av.  1299.) 

21.  Of  Corinth,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  some 
metrical  works,  such  as  Advice  for  Life  (ihrodjj(«u), 
on  Causes  (afria ;  Suid.  s.  e.  Atorvatos ;  Pint  A  mat. 
17),  and  Meteorologies.  In  prose  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Hesiod.  Suidas  also  mentions  a 
periegesis  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  in  all  probability 
the  production  of  a  different  person,  Dionysius  IV 
riegetes.  (Eudoc  p.  132.)  Some  also  believe  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  metrical  work,  Ai8ucd\  which 
was  likewise  the  work  of  a  different  person.  (Bern- 
hardy,  in  his  edit,  of  Zhonyr.  J'erieg.  p.  492,  Kc.) 

22.  Bishop  of  Corinth  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  distinguished  himself 
among  the  prelates  of  his  time  by  his  piety,  bis 
eloquence,  and  the  holiness  of  his  life  He  not 
only  watched  with  the  greatest  care  over  his  own 
diocese,  but  shewed  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  other  communities  and  provinces,  to  which  he 
addressed  admonitory  epistles.  He  died  the  death 
of  a  martyr,  about  a.  d.  178.  None  of  his  nume- 
rous epistles  is  now  extant,  but  a  list  of  them  is 
preserved  in  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iv.  23)  and  Hkro- 
nymas  (d*  Script.  27),  and  a  few  fragments  of 
them  are  extant  in  Eusebius  (ii.  25,  iv.  23).  1 11 
one  of  them  Dionysias  complains  that  during  his 
lifetime  some  of  his  epistles  had  been  interpolated 
by  heretics  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  own 
views.  (Cave,  HitL  Lit.  i.  p.  44.) 

23.  An  Epic  urban  philosopher,  who  succeeded 
Polystratus  as  the  head  of  the  Epicurean  school  nt 
Athens.  He  himself  was  succeeded  by  Banilides 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  about  B.  c.  201). 
(Diog.  Lae'rt.  x.  25.)  Brucker  confounds  him  with 
the  Stoic  surnamed  6  utraBifitvoj,  who  afterwards 
alxindoned  the  Stoics  and  went  over  to  the  Cyre- 

(Diog.  Lairt.  vii.  4.) 
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24.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
Plato  when  a  boy  in  the  elements  of  grammar. 
(Diog.  Laert  iiL  5  ;  Appuleius,  de  DogmaU  PlaL  i. 
2  ;  Olympiod.  Vit.  Flat.  p.  6,  ed.  Fischer.)  He  U 
probably  the  tame  person  a*  the  Dionysius  who  it 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  Plato'*  dialogue 
'  F-pcurral. 

25.  Of  HaLICaRNA&kur,  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius. He  wai  the  son  of  one  Alexander  of  Hali- 
carnassus, and  was  born,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  Dodwell,  between  B,  c.  78  and  54.  Strubo 
(xiv.  p.  fori)  calls  him  hia  own  contemporary.  His 
death  took  place  toon  after  a  c.  7,  the  year  in 
which  he  completed  and  published  his  great  work 
on  the  history  of  Rome.  Respecting  his  piarent* 
and  education  we  know  nothing,  nor  any  thing 
about  his  position  in  his  native  place  before  be 
emigrated  to  Rome ;  though  some  have  inferred 
from  his  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  at  Halicarnassus.  All  that  we  know 
for  certain  is,  the  information  which  he  himself 
gires  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of 
Rome  (L  7),  and  a  few  more  particulars  which 
we  may  glean  from  his  other  works.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  went  to  Italy  im- 
mediately after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars, 
about  the  middle  of  01  187,  that  is,  B.  c.  29. 
Henceforth  he  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty- 
two  years  which  followed  his  arrival  at  Rome 
were  mainly  spent  by  him  in  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  language  and  literature, 
and  in  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  Roman  history,  called  Archaeologia.  We 
may  assume  that,  like  other  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  he  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Halicarnassus;  and  his  works  bear 
strong  evidence  of  his  having  been  similarly 
occupied  at  Rome.  (De  Camp.  Verb.  20,  Rhetor. 
10.)  There  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q.  Aelius  Tu- 
be ro,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilius;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  received  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere.  Respecting  the  little  we  know  about 
Dionysius,  see  F.  Matthai,  de  Dionyrui  Halie^ 
Wittenberg,  1 779, 4to.;  Dodwell,  de  ActuU  IHonyu 
in  Reiske's  edition  of  Dionysius,  vol.  i.  p.  xlvi,  <5cc; 
and  more  especially  C.  J.  Weismann,  de  JJiortysii 
Hoik.  Vita  el  ScripL,  Rintcln,  1837,  4to.,  and  j 
Busse,  de  Dkmyt.  JIaL  Vita  et  /aoento,  Berlin, 
1841,  4to. 

AU  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are 
completely  lost,  must  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  first  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical  treatises, 
all  of  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life — perhaps  to  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
at  Rome — than  his  historical  works,  which  consti- 
tute the  second  class. 

a.  Rhetorical  and  Critical  Work*, — All  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  class  shew  that  Dionysius  was  not 
only  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  order,  but  also  a  most 
excellent  critk  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  They  abound  in  the  most  exquisite  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical  writers 
of  Greece,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
without  their  fiiults,  among  which  we  may  notice 
his  hypercritical  severity.  But  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  the  productions  of  an  early  age, 
in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and  of  a 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or 
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against  certain  writers  led  him  to  express  opinions 
which  at  a  maturcr  age  he  undoubtedly  regretted. 
Still,  however  this  may  be,  he  always  evinces  s 
well-founded  contempt  for  the  shallow  sophistries 
of  ordinary  rhetoricians,  and  strives  instead  t< 
make  rhetoric  something  practically  useful,  sad 
by  his  criticisms  to  contribute  towards  elevating 
and  ennobling  the  minds  of  his  readers*  The  fol- 
lowing works  of  this  class  are  still  extant :  1.  Trrrt 
pnropuni,  addressed  to  one  Echecrates,  The  pre- 
sent  condition  of  this  work  is  by  no  means  eairs- 
lated  to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  his  merits  and  of 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric  It  consul* 
of  twelve,  or  according  to  another  division,  of  ele- 
ven chapters,  which  have  no  internal  conwix* 
whatever,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  pot 
together  merely  by  accident.  The  freatisc  i<  there- 
fore generally  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of  rheto- 
rical essays  by  different  authors,  some  of  which 
are  genuine  productions  of  Dionysius,  who  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Quintilian  (iiL  1.  §  16)  to  hare 
written  a  manual  of  rhetoric.  Schott,  the  last 
learned  editor  of  this  work,  divides  it  is  to  foor 
sections.  Chap.  1  to  7,  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
6th,  which  is  certainly  spurious,  may  be  entitled 
wtfl  warTrywf  ik»>,  and 


comments  upon  epideictic  oratory,  which  are  sar- 
in ing  but  in  accordance  with  the  known  views  of 
Dionysius  as  developed  in  other  treatises ;  in  ac- 
tion to  which,  Nicostratus,  a  rhetorician  of  the  set 
of  Aelius  Aristeides,  is  mentioned  in  chap.  2.  Chap- 
ters 8  and  9,  wfpl  itrxvatmaue'ytev,  treat  on  the 
same  subject,  and  chap.  8  may  be  the  product** 
of  Dionysius;  whereas  the  9th  certainly  belong  » 
a  late  rhetorician.  Chapter  1 0,  wepl  riw  «V  a***- 
ran  wKumiMKovfiivbtv,  is  a  very  valuable  trtsu^, 
and  probably  the  work  of  Dionysius.  The  11th 
chapter  is  only  a  further  development  of  the  10th, 
just  as  the  9  th  chapter  is  of  the  8th.  The  Wj*r 
!>rrropucJi  is  edited  separately  with  very  vslnihk 
prolegomena  and  notes  by  H.  A.  Schott,  Leipzig , 
1804,  8vo.  2.  n«pl  crvrtfoVcws  oVtyiaW,  ad- 
dressed to  Rufus  Melitius,  the  son  of  a  friend  of 
Dionysius,  was  probably  written  in  the  first  year 
or  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome,  and  at  aH  evest* 
previous  to  any  of  the  other  works  still  extant  It 
is,  however,  notwithstanding  this,  one  of  high  ex- 
cellence. In  it  the  author  treats  of  oratorical  power, 
and  on  the  combination  of  words  according  to 
the  different  species  and  styles  of  oratory.  There 
are  two  very  good  separate  editions  of  this  treatise, 
one  by  G.  H.  Schaefer  (Leipsig,  1809,  8vo),  sad 
the  other  by  F.Gbller  (Jena,  1815,  8vo),  in  which 
the  text  is  considerably  improved  from  MSS. 
3.  Ilepl  funiaw,  addressed  to  a  Greek  of  the 
namo  of  Demetrius.  Its  proper  title  appears  » 
have  been  iwatuntnaTte-fuH  wtpl  n?!  (ilu4o<*i- 
(Dionya.  JmL  de  Thucyd.  1,  EpitL  ad  Pomp.  3-) 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  lost,  and  what  we  posses* 
under  the  title  of  rwr  dpxa,0»*'  *yxVtf  U  probshly 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome  containing  chanc- 
teriatics  of  poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euri^d^ 
of  some  historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  There- 
didea,  Philistus,  Xenophon,  and  Ttieop""  ?^ 
and  lastly,  of  some  philosophers  and  orators.  This 
epitome  is  printed  separately  in  Frotocher's  edi- 
tion of  the  tenth  book  of  Qointiiian  (Ldp** 
1826,  p.  271,  &c.),  who  niainly  follows  *» 
opiniona  of  Dionysius.  4.  flops'  tsV  dp\aiw 
p»r  ihroumturriffuol,  addressed  to  A ninwu*,  con- 
tains criticisms  ou  the  moat  eminent  Greek  arat"» 
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and  historians,  and  the  author  points  out  their  ex- 
cellences as  well  as  their  defect*,  with  a  view  to 
promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  classic  models  and 
thus  to  preserve  a  pure  taste  in  those  branches  of 
literature.    The  work  originally  consisted  of  six 
sections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only  the  first 
three,  on  Lysias,  Isocrates  and  Isaeus.  The  other 
sections  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides  and 
Aeschines ;  but  we  have  only  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes  and  his  superiority  over  other 
orators.   This  part  is  known  under  the  title  wtpl 
XteTucijs  Arfnoadirovs  Stworrrroti  which  has  be- 
come current  ever  since  the  time  of  Sylburg,  though 
it  is  not  found  in  any  MS.    The  beginning  of 
the  treatise  is  mutilated,  and  the  concluding  part 
of  it  is  entirely  wanting.     Whether  Dionysius 
actually  wrote  on  Hyperides  and  Aeschines,  is  not 
known ;  for  in  these,  as  in  other  instances  he  may 
hare  intended  and  promised  to  write  what  he  could 
not  afterwards  fulfil  either  from  want  of  leisure  or 
inclination.    There  is  a  very  excellent  German 
translation  of  the  part  relating  to  Demosthenes 
with  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Dionvsius  as  an 
aesthetic  critic,  by  A.  0.  Becker.  (Wolfenbiittel 
and  Leipzig,  1829,  8vo.)    5.  A  treatise  addressed 
to  Ammaeus  entitled  'EwMTToAt}  wpoj  'kptuuov 
*P»nj,  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
MSS.,  and  instead  of  wpwnj  it  ought  to  be  called 
s'tuttoAi)  Ztvrtpa.    This  treatise  or  epistle,  in 
which  the  author  shews  that  most  of  the  orations  of 
Ikniosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle 
wrote  bis  Rhetoric,  and  that  consequently  Demos- 
thenes had  derived  no  instruction  from  Aristotle,  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of 
the  works  of  Demosthenes.     6.  'EtkttoAt)  wpos 
Vytuor  Tlou-rnlov,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with 
a  view  to  justify  the  unfavourable  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompeius 
had  censured.    The  latter  part  of  this  treatise  is 
much  mutilated,  and  did  not  perhaps  originally 
belong  to  it.    See  Vitus  Loers  de  Dionys.  Hal. 
jufiido  de  I'latonis  oratione  tt  ptnere  dioendi,  Treves 
1840,  4to.    7.  EM  To5  BovkvUoov  X«¥><urr'JP« 
Kal  -ritv  Konr&v  rod  ovyjpa<ptws  iSiM/xctTwf,  was 
written  by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Q.  AeliusTubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
more  minutely  what  he  had  written  on  Thucydides. 
As  Dionysius  in  this  work  looks  at  the  great  his- 
torian from  his  rhetorical  point  of  view,  his  judg- 
ment is  often  unjust  and  incorrect.    8.  Tltpl  ruv 
rai  BovKvtl&ov  lliupjxrwv,  is  addressed  to  Am- 
maeus.   The  last  three  treatises  are  printed  in  a 
very  good  edition  by  C.  G.  Krilgcr  under  the  title 
Ihunysii  Historiographies^  u  e,  Kpistolae  ad  Cn. 
Pomp.,  Q,  Ael  Tuber,  et  Ammaeum,  Halle,  1823, 
Hvo.    The  last  of  the  writings  of  this  class  still 
extant  is — 9.  &t'tvxxpx°h  a  very  valuable  treatise  on 
the  life  and  orations  of  Deinarchus.   Besides  these 
works  Dionysius  himself  mentions  some  others 
a  few  of  which  are  lost,  while  others  were  perhaps 
never  written ;  though  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
them,  Dionysius  undoubtedly  intended  to  compose 
them.  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  x°f*cutT^" 
pts  rmv  dpfumSr  (Dionys.  de  Compos.  Verb.  1 1 ),  of 
which  a  few  fragments  arc  still  extant,  and  Tlpayfia- 
-t.a  vnip  tt/s  woKtrudis  ffuKoacxptas  wpor  rovs  xa> 
rarpixoyras  d8»'«s»f.  (Dionys.  Juil.de  Thucyd. 

2.)  A  few  other  works  such  as  u  on  the  orations 
unjustly  attributed  to  Lysias"  (Lyt.  1 4),  44  on  the 
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(Dem.  32).  and  rtpl  tt}s  sxAoy^r  r£r  dvoftirotu 
(de  Comp.  Verb.  1 ),  were  probably  never  written, 
as  no  ancient  writer  besides  Dionysius  himself 
makes  any  mention  of  them.  The  work  wcpl 
xi'ai,  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Demetrius 
Pbalereus  is  attributed  by  some  to  Dionysius  of 
Ilalicarnasaus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis  any  more  than  there  is  for  ascribing 
to  him  the  fiiot  'OnJpou  which  is  printed  in  Gale's 
Ofiutcula  .\fytholotncu. 

b.  Historical  Works. — In  this  class  of  compositions 
to  which  Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  later 
years  he  was  less  successful  than  in  his  critical  and 
rhetorical  essays  inasmuch  as  we  everywhere  find 
the  rhetorician  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  the  his- 
torian. The  following  historical  works  of  his  are 
known  :  1.  Xpovot  or  xp°vlK^-  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

1.  p.  320;  Suid.  a  r.  Aiorwrios ;  Dionys.  A .  It.  i.  74.) 
This  work,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chro- 
nological investigations,  though  not  concerning 
Roman  history.  Photius  (//.•'/.  Cod.  84)  mentions 
an  abridgment  (awa^is)  in  five  books  and  Stepha- 
nas of  Byzantium  (t.  re.  'Aplnaa  and  KoplaKXa) 
quotes  the  same  under  the  name  of  (TiTo/iij.  This 
abridgment,  in  all  probability  of  the  xpoVoi,  was 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  late  grammarian,  and 
not,  as  some  have  thought,  of  Dionysius  himself. 
The  great  historical  work  of  Dionysius  of  which 
we   still  possess   a  considerable  portion,  is  — 

2.  'Pta-iistio;  'ApxaioXoyta,  which  Photius  (BibL 
Cod.  83)  styles  hrropucoX  \6yoi.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  books  and  contained  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the 
year  n.  c.  264,  in  which  the  history  of  Polybius 
begins  with  the  Punic  wars.  The  first  nine  books 
alone  are  complete ;  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we 
have  only  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  we  possess  nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts 
which  were  contained  in  the  collections  made  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus  and  were  first  published  by  A.  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Milan  (1816,  4to.),  and  re- 
printed at  Frankfurt,  1817,  8vo.  Mai  at  first  be- 
lieved that  these  extracts  were  the  abridgment  of 
which  Photius  (DAI.  Cod.  84)  speaks;  but  this 
opinion  met  with  such  strong  opposition  from 
Ciampi  (Bibliotk.  ItaL  viii.  p.  225,  &c.),  Visconti 
(Journal  des  Savant,  for  June,  1817),  and  Struve 
(Ueber  die  ron  Mat  aufyefund  St'ucke  dea  Dionys. 
von  Hoik.  Konigsberg,  1820,  8vo.),  that  Mai, 
when  he  reprinted  the  extracts  in  his  Script.  Vet. 
Nova  CoUectit)  (ii.  p.  475,  Ac,  ed.  Rome,  1827), 
felt  obliged  in  his  preface  (p.  xviL)  to  recant  his 
former  opinion,  and  to  agree  with  his  critics  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  extracts  were  remnants  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  from  the 
' FiAvaivT;  'Apxcuokoyta.  Respecting  their  value,  see 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Jlome^  ii.  p.  419,  note  916,  Hi. 
p.  524,  note  934,  lectures  on  Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  47. 
Dionysius  treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with 
a  minuteness  which  raises  a  suspicion  as  to  his 
judgment  on  historical  and  mythical  matters 
and  the  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  the  year  a  c.  441,  so  that  the 
eleventh  book  breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  de- 
cemvirai  legislation.  This  peculiar  minuteness  in 
the  early  history,  however,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  consequence  of  the  object  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself,  and  which,  as  he  himself  states 
was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions  which  the 
Greeks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rook's  great- 
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nets,  and  to  shew  that  Rome  had  not  become  great 
by  accident  or  mere  good  fortune,  bat  by  the  vir- 
tue and  wisdom  of  the  Romans  themselves.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  discusses  most  carefully 
everything  relating  to  the  constitution,  the  religion, 
the  history,  laws,  and  private  life  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  his  work  is  for  this  reason  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history,  at 
lcA»t  so  far  as  the  substance  of  his  discussions  is 
concerned.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  materials  cannot  always  be  approved  of: 
lie  is  unable  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
mere  mythus  and  history;  and  where  he  perceives 
inconsistencies  in  the  former,  he  attempts,  by  a 
rationalistic  mode  of  proceeding,  to  reduce  it  to 
what  appears  to  htm  sober  history.  It  is  however 
a  groundless  assertion,  which  some  critics  have 
made,  that  Dionysius  invented  facts,  and  thus 
introduced  direct  forgeries  into  history.  He  bad, 
moreover,  no  clear  notions  about  the  early  consti- 
tution of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  which  he  saw  in  his  own  day ; 
and  he  thus  transferred  to  the  early  times  the  no- 
tions which  he  had  derived  from  the  actual  state 
of  things — a  process  bv  which  he  became  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties  and  contradictions.  The 
numerous  speeches  which  he  introduces  in  his 
work  are  indeed  written  with  great  artistic  skill, 
but  they  nevertheless  shew  too  manifestly  that 
Dionysius  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an  historian, 
and  still  less  a  statesman.  He  used  all  the 
authors  who  had  written  before  him  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  always  exercise  a 
proper  discretion  in  choosing  his  guides,  and  we 
often  find  him  following  authorities  of  an  inferior 
class  in  preference  to  better  and  sounder  ones. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Dionysius  con- 
tains an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  materials  for 
those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
style  of  Dionysius  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  his  language  may  l*»  called  perfectly 
pure.  See  Ph.  F.  Schulin,  de  Dionys.  Hal.  HijUo- 
riro,  praecijmo  HUloriae.  Juris  Fomte,  Heidelberg, 
1821,  4to. ;  Am  Inquiry  into  the  Credit  due  to  Dto- 
tiys.  of  HaL  as  a  Critic  and  Historian,  in  the  Class. 
Journ.  vol.  xxxiv. ;  Kruger,  Pratfat.  ad  Historicxjr. 
p.  xii. ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  the  Hist  of  Horn*,  i. 
pp.  46 — 53,  ed.  Schmits. 

The  first  work  of  Dionysius  which  appeared  in 
print  was  his  Archaeologia,  in  a  Latin  translation 
by  Lapus  Birngus  (Treviso,  1480),  from  a  very 
good  Roman  MS.  New  editions  of  this  transla- 
tion, with  corrections  by  Glareanus,  appeared  at 
Basel  1532  and  1549;  whereupon  R.  Stephens 
first  edited  the  Greek  original,  Paris,  1546,  foL, 
together  with  some  of  the  rhetorical  works.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Archaeologia  and  the 
rhetorical  works  together,  is  that  of  Fr.  Sylburg, 
Frankfurt,  1586,  2  vols.  fol.  (reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
1 6.91, 2  vols,  fol.)  Another  reprint,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson, 
(Oxford*  1704, 2  vols.  foL)  which  however  is  a  very 
inferior  performance.  A  new  and  much  improved 
edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emen- 
dations, was  made  by  J.  J.  Reiske,(  Leipzig,  1774, 
&c.)  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  the  last  of  which  was  edited 
by  Moras.  All  the  rhetorical  works,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ri\yv  (>rrToptKr)  and  the  vepl  awQiotws 
oVoMdrwr,  were  edited  by  E.  Gros,  (Paris,  1826, 
Ac.)  in  3  vols.  8vo.  ( Fabric  Bibt.  Gmec  iv.  p.  382, 
&c ;  Westermann,  Gesok.  d.  Grieck.  Beredts.  §  88.) 
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26.  Of  Hbliopolb  in  Egypt,  is  mentis  fa 
Artemtdorus  (Onecr.  ii.  71)  as  the  author  of  i 
work  on  dreams. 

27.  Of  Hkkaclkia,  a  son  of  Theapbantn.  h 
early  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  Heracleidet,  Alemsv 
and  Menedemus,  and  afterwards  al*o  of  Zem  ii; 
Stoic,  who  appears  to  hare  induced  bun  u>  dsp 
the  philosophy  of  the  porch.  At  s  latrr  tin*  h 
was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  or  wits  % 
nervous  complaint,  and  the  unbearable  paints-fas 
it  caused  him  led  him  to  abandon  the  Max  pkk» 
sophy,  and  to  join  the  Eleatics,  whose  d'tftnw. 
that  *r)oofTj  and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  h:gW. 
good,  had  more  charms  for  him  than  tfa  so»ur- 
ethics  of  the  Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  hn  for*: 
philosophical  creed  drew  upon  him  the  nirluanr^ 
^tTaBi^trof,  L  e.  the  renegade.  During  tbt  tc  * 
that  he  was  a  Stoic,  he  is  praised  for  ha  z:nie<}, 
abstinence,  and  moderation,  but  afterwards  w*  ki 
him  described  as  a  person  greatly  given  to 
pleasures.  He  died  in  his  eightieth  yesr  of  *sls> 
tary  starvation.  Diogenes  Laertiiis  mmti-in  » 
series  of  works  of  Dionysius,  all  of  whita,  mn- 
ever,  are  lost,  and  Cicero  centures  hire  far  ht«  ,T 
mixed  up  verses  with  his  prose,  and  ftr  hb  waw 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  (Dio*.  Ucrt.  «i 
166,  167,  t.  92;  Athca.  vil  p.  281,  i.  att,"; 
Lucian,  Bis  Actus*  20  ;  Censorin.  IS ;  Cie.  dad. 
ii.  22,  de  Fin.  v.  3),  TwsemL  ii.  1 1,  35,  ui  &) 

28.  A  disciple  of  HanacxuTTJs,  is  ttwuswd 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  15)  as  the  author  sf  » 
commentary  on  the  works  of  hit  masu-r. 

29.  An  HtirroatAN,  who  seemt  v>  hav  litei  a 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  sad  * 
quoted  by  Jornandes.  (De  Rib.  QeU  19.) 

30.  Surnamed  Iambus,  that  is,  the  isnbicpsH. 
is  mentioned  by  Suida*  r.  'A^toro^drvsjaaosj 
the  teachers  of  Aristophanes  of  Byrantioa,  ho 
which  we  mav  infer  the  time  at  which  ht  i'^- 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Slrom.  v.  p.  6, 1)  qu-A-i 
an  hexameter  verse  of  his,  and  accord  in?  w  Aue 
naeus  (vii.  p.  284),  be  also  wroie  a  *rf^  ■", 
dialects.  Plutarch  {de  Mus.  15)  q.iioi«  baa  sin 
authority  on  harmony,  from  which  it  ha*  beeab- 
f erred  that  be  is  the  author  of  a  work  a  a* 
historv  of  music,  of  which  Stephanos  of  lUactir 
(a  t>.  Trips'8)  quotes  the  23rd  book. 

31.  Of  Magnxsia,  a  distinguished  rfatpnoss, 
who  taught  his  art  in  Asia  between  th»  year*  x^ 
79  and  77,  at  the  time  when  Cicero,  then  is  fa 
29th  year,  visited  the  east.  Cicero  on  ku  elu- 
sions in  Asia  was  accompanied  by  Diss'^ 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenodei  <d  Adaayt' 
tium,  who  were  then  the  most  eminent  rirtsnoju 
in  Asia.   (Cic  BruL  91 ;  Pint  Cfc.  4.) 

32.  Of  MiLirua,  one  of  the  earliett  Greek  h-» 
torians,  and  according  to  Suida*  (*.  r.  't**** 
a  contemporary  of  lierataeus.  that  i*.  hr  ■'" 
about  B.  c.  520 ;  be  must,  however,  to  juajr  fa* 
the  titles  of  his  works,  have  survived  act** 
the  year  in  which  Dareius  died,  ttonysfa^ 
Miletus  wrote  a  history  of  Danriut  Hysussa  a 
five  books.  Suidas  further  attributes  to  ha  • 
work  entitled  rd  /srvd  Aufsufr  in  five  k«oU» 
also  a  work  Utpatxd,  in  the  Ionic  dialect 

they  were  actually  three  distinct  works,  a:  «*•■" 
the  two  last  were  the  same,  and  only  s  csaW» 
tion  of  the  first,  cannot  l>e  a*>-rt\ino!  ^ 
of  the  inextricable  confusion  which  pn-v^tii* 
article*  A.o^.ot  of  Suidas,  in  c,^^«  _f 
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Dionysius  of  My  tilcnc.  Suidas  ascribe*  to  the  Mile- 
sian, **  Trotca,**  in  three  books,  "Mythica,"  an  **  His- 
torical Cycle,**  in  seTen  books  and  a  **  Periegesis 
of  the  whole  world,**  all  of  which,  however,  pro- 
bably belong  to  different  author*.  (Nitxsch,  I  list 
I/omcri,  L  p.  88;  Bern  hardy,  in  his  edition  of 
Ihnny*.  Ptrieg.  p.  498,  Ac,  and  ad  Smidam,  L 
p.  1395;  Lobeck^AgtaopLii.  p. 990, &c ;  Wekker, 
JJer  Epiache  Cydui,  p.  75,  ice.) 

33.  Of  Miletus,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Isaeus  the 
Assyrian,  and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
his  orations.  He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  more  especially  by  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian,  who  made  him  prat* feet  of  a  con- 
siderable province,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
I  toman  e<juea,  and  assigned  to  him  a  place  in  the 
museum  of  Alexandria.  Notwithstanding  these 
distinctions,  Dionysius  remained  a  modnst  and  un- 
assuming person.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Lesbos,  but  he  died  at  Ephesus 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  market- 
place of  Ephesus,  where  a  monument  was  *•  reeled 
to  him.  Philostratus  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  oratory,  (fit  Soph.  i.  20.  §  2. 
c  22;  DionCass.lxix.3;  Eudoc  p.  1 30 ;  Suidas.) 

34.  Of  Mytilkke,  was  surnamed  Scytobra- 
chion,  and  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Cicero,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  that 
he  instructed  M.  Antonius  Gnipho  at  Alexandria 
(Suet  dt  Illuttr.  Oram.  7),  for  Suetonius  expresses 
a  doubt  as  to  its  correctness  for  chronological 
reasons.  Artemon  (on.  Aiken,  xii.  p.  415)  states, 
that  Dionysius  Scytobraehion  was  the  author  of 
the  historical  work  which  was  commonly  attri- 
buted to  the  ancient  historian  Xanthus  of  Lydia, 
who  lived  about  b.  c  480.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred,  that  our  Dionysius  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  earlier  time.  But  if  we  conceive  that  Dio- 
nysius may  have  made  a  revision  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  needs 
have  lived  very  near  the  age  of  Xanthus.  Suidas 
attributes  to  him  a  metrical  work,  the  expedition 
of  Dionysus  and  Athena  (i|  Atorvoov  col  A0nffeu 
arparla),  and  a  prose  work  on  the  Argonauts  in 
aix  books  addressed  to  Pnrmenon.  He  was  pro- 
l*ably  also  the  author  of  the  historic  Cycle, 
which  Suidas  attributes  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus. 
The  Argonautica  is  often  referred  to  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  likewise 
several  times  confounds  the  Mytilenean  with  the 
Milesian  (i.  1298,  ii.  207,  1144.  iii.  200,242, 
iv.  119,  223,  228,  1153),  and  this  work  was  also 
consulted  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  (iii.  52,  66.)  See 
Bern  hardy,  ad  Ditmyt.  Ptrieg.  p.  490  ;  Welcker, 
Der  Ep.  Cpcitu,  p.  87. 

35.  A  writer  on  d^aprvrittd,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  326,  xi.  p.  516). 

36.  Of  Pxrgamus,  surnamed  Atticus,  a  rheto- 
rician, who  is  characterised  by  Strabo(xiiL  p.  6 25) 
as  a  clever  sophist,  an  historian,  and  logographer, 
that  is,  a  writer  of  orations.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
ApoUodorus,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  teachers  of  Augustus.  (Comp.  Senec 
Controv.  i.  I.)  Weiskc  (ad  Longm.  p.  218)  con- 
siders him  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  wtpl  v^ovs 
commonly  attributed  to  Longinus;  but  there  is 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  support  this  view. 
(Weetermann,  Geteh.  d.  Grieck.  BertdU.  §  98, 
note  9.) 

37.  Of  Phaselis,  is  mentioned  in  the  scholia  on 


Pindar,  and  was  probably  a  grammarian  who  wrote 
on  Pindar.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of 
Nicander  speak*  of  two  works  of  his,  via. 44  on  the 
Poetry  of  Antimachua,**  and  u  on  Poets."  (Schol. 
ad  PM.  Area*.  xL  p.  787,  ed.  Heyne  ;  ad  Pytk. 
iL  1.) 

38.  Surnamed  PBRixorrafi,  from  his  being  the 
author  of  a  w*pnfyn<m  "rift  7^1,  in  hexameter 
verse,  which  is  still  extant  Respecting  the  age 
and  country  of  this  Dionysius  the  most  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  though  all  critics 
are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian  era, 
or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  must 
indeed  be  necessarily  inferred  from  passages  of 
the  Periegesis  itself,  such  as  v.  355,  where  the 
author  speaks  of  his  anurrs s,  that  is,  his  sovereigns, 
which  can  only  apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the 
question  as  to  which  emperor  or  emperors  Diony- 
sius there  alludes,  has  been  answered  in  the  most 
different  ways :  some  writers  have  placed  Diony- 
sius in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that  of 
Nero,  and  others  again  under  M.  Aurelius  ami 
L.  Verus,  or  under  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons. 
Knstathius,  his  commentator,  was  himself  in  doubt 
about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertain- 
ties have  been  removed  by  Bern  hard  v,  the  Last 
editor  of  Dionysius,  who  has  made  it  highly  pro- 
|  bable,  partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and  na- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Periegesis,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  Huns  in  v.  730,  and  partly  from 
the  general  character  of  the  poem,  that  its  author 
must  have  lived  cither  in  the  hitter  part  of  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century  of 
our  era.  With  regard  to  his  native  country,  Sui- 
das infers  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  river  Rhebas  (793,  &c), 
that  he  was  born  at  Byzantium,  or  somewhere  in 
its  neighbourhood;  but  Eustathius  (ad  v.  7)  and 
the  Scholiast  (ad  v.  8)  expressly  call  him  an  Afri- 
can, and  these  authorities  certainly  seem  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  mere  inference  of  Suidas. 
The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  far  as  it  was  known  in  his 
time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author  appears 
chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is 
written  in  a  terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  two  translations  or 
jKiraph rases  of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by 
Rufus  Festus  Avienus  [Avibnuk],  and  tho  other 
by  the  grammarian  Priscian.  [PrwciaNVs.]  Eu- 
stathius wrote  a  very  valuable  commentary  upon 
it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  further  possess  a 
Greek  paraphrase  and  scholia.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Periegesis  appeared  at  Ferrura,  1512,  4to  , 
with  a  Latin  translation.  A.  Manutins  printed  it 
at  Venice,  1513,  8vo^  together  with  Pindar,  Cal- 
limachus,  and  Lycophron.  H.  Stephens  incorpo- 
rated it  in  his  **  Poetae  Principe*  Heroici Canninis,** 
Paris,  1566,  fol.  One  of  the  most  useful  among 
the  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Edw.  Thwaites, 
Oxford,  1697,  8vo*,  with  the  commentary  of  Eus- 
tathius, the  Greek  scholia  and  paraphrase.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson's 
Geogr.  Minor.  1712,  8vou,  from  which  it  was  re- 
printed separately,  Oxford,  1710  and  1717,  8vo. 
But  all  the  previous  editions  are  superseded  by 
that  of  G.  Bernhardy  (Leipzig,  1828,  8vo.),  which 
forms  vol.  i.  of  a  contemplated  collection  of  the 
minor  Greek  geographers ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  excellent  and  learned  dissertation  and  tbo 
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ancient  commentator*.  Beside*  the  Pcriegcsis, 
Eustathius  states  that  other  work*  alio  were  at- 
tributed to  our  Dionysius,  via.  Kt8sta\  4>t0urd, 
and  fiaaaapntd.  Concerning  the  first,  compare  the 
Scholiast  on  v.  714;  Maxim,  ad  Diony*.  A  re-pay. 
de  Myst.  7W.  2 ;  and  Bcmhardy  (L  c),  p.  502. 
Respecting  the  ip*tBuc£,  which  some  attribute  to 
Dionysius  of  Philadelphia,  see  Bernhardy,  p.  603. 
The  (kur<mpucd\  which  means  the  same  as  Aiovv- 
auucA  (Said.  «.  e.  Swniotx0*)  is  very  often  quoted 
by  Stephanos  of  Byaantium.  (See  Bernhardy,  pp. 
507,  &c.  and  515.) 

59.  Bishop  of  Romb,  is  called  a  \6yUt  re  koI 
beorpdaiot  dinip  by  his  contemporary,  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  (Ap.  Enseb.  H.  E.  vii.  7.) 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Greek  by  birth,  and 
after  having  been  a  presbyter,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Rome  in  A.  d.  259,  and  retained  this  high  dig- 
nity for  teu  years,  till  a.  d.  269.  During  his 
administration  of  the  Roman  diocese,  tome  bishops 
brought  before  him  charges  against  Dionysius,  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  for  being  guilty  of  heretical 
opinions  in  his  controversies  with  Sabellius.  The 
bishop  of  Rome  therefore  convoked  a  synod,  and 
with  its  consent  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the 
accused,  that  he  was  guilty  of  heresies,  and  gave 
him  a  gentle  reprimand.  A  fragment  of  this  letter 
is  preserved  in  Athanasius  {dt  DecrtL  Synod.  Ni- 
enrn.  p.  421),  and  it  was  this  letter  which  induced 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  write  his  work  against 
Sabellius,  which  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  (Cave,  Hid.  LiL  i.  p.  97.) 

40.  Surnaroed  Scytobrachion.   See  No.  34. 

4 1 .  Of  Sidon,  n  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  some- 
times simply  called  Sidonius.  (SchoL  Venet  ad 
Hum.  II.  i.  424,  xiv.  40.)  He  seems  to  have  lived 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  and  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  his  own.  (Schol.  ad  It.  i.  8.) 
He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia, 
and  also  by  Eustathius  on  Homer,  as  one  of  the 
critical  commentators  of  the  poet  (Comp.  Varro, 
de  L.  L.  z.  10,  ed.  Midler ;  Villoison,  I'rdeg.  ad 
J  lorn.  It.  p.  xxix.) 

42.  Of  Sinopb.    Sec  below. 

43.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  against  whom  Chry- 
sippus  wrote  a  work,  but  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known.   (Diog.  Lac'rt.  vL  43;  Eudoc  p.  138.) 

44.  Surnamed  Thrax,  or  the  Thracian,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  grammarian,  who  unquestionably 
derived  his  surname  from  the  fact  of  his  father 
Teres  being  a  Thracian  (Suidas) ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (p.  277.  53),  that  he  received  it  from  his 
rough  voice  or  any  other  circumstance.  He  him- 
self was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Suidas),  and,  according  to  others,  of  Byzantium ; 
but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at  one 
time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instructions 
there  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  655  \  Athen.  xi.  p.  489),  and 
it  was  at  Rhodes  that  Tyrannion  was  among  the 
pupils  of  Dionysius.  Dionysius  also  staid  for  some 
t  me  at  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
about  a  c  80.  Further  particulars  about  his  life 
are  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
grammatical  works,  manual*,  and  commentaries. 
We  possess  under  his  name  a  T4x*n  Tpo^uarunf, 
a  small  work,  which  however  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  grammars,  and  was  a  standard  bonk 
in  grammar  schools  for  many  centuries.  Under 
»uch  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the 

,  such  a  work  was  much  interpolated, 
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sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  extended  or 
otherwise  modified.    The  form  therefore,  in  which 
it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  not  the  original  one, 
and  hence  its  great  difference  in  the  different  MSS. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Fabricius,  MM.  Gr.  iv.  p.  'JO 
of  the  old  edition,    Villoison  (Anted,  il  99)  then 
added  some  excerpta  and  scholia  from  a  Venetian 
MS^  together  with  which  the  grammar  was  after- 
wards printed  in  Fabricius,  B'M.  Gr.  vL  p.  311 
of  Harms'*  edition,  and  somewhat  better  in  Bekker's 
A  nntkta,  ii.  p.  627,  &c    It  is  remarkable  that  an 
Armenian  translation  of  this  grammar,  which  has 
recently  come  to  light,  and  was  probably  made  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  era,  is  more  com- 
plete than  the  Greek  original,  having  rive  addi- 
tional chapters.     This  translation,  which  was 
published  by  Cirbied  in  the  Memoires  et  Disser- 
tations rur  Us  A  ntiquith  nationaUt  et  itrangerrs, 
1824,  8va,  vol  vi,  has  increased  the  doubu 
about  the  genuineness  of  our  Greek  text ;  but  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  consider  it,  with  Gottling, 
(Praef.  ad  Thtodos.  Gram.  p.  v.  dec;  comp.  Lerech, 
die Hprach]>hilos.  der  Alttiiy  ii.  p.  64,  dec)  as  a  mere 
compilation  made  by  some  Byxantine  grammarian 
at  a  very  late  period.    The  groundwork  of  what 
we  have  is  unquestionably  the  production  of  Dio- 
nysius Thrax.  The  interpolations  mentioned  above 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  that  some 
of  the  ancient  commentators  of  the  grammar  found 
in  it  things  which  could  not  have  been  written  by 
a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  that  therefore  they 
doubted  its  genuineness.    Dionysius  did  much 
also  for  the  explanation  and  criticism  of  Homer,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  quotations  in  the  Vene- 
tian Scholia  (ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  262,  ix.  460,  xiL  20, 
xiii.  103,  xv.  86,  741,  xviii.  207,  xxiv.  110),  and 
Eustathius.  (Ad  Horn,  pp.854,  869,  1040,  1299.) 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  written  a 
regular  commentary,  but  to  have  inserted  his  re- 
marks on  Homer  in  several  other  works,  such  as 
that  against  Crates,   and  the  **pl  Toron$r &.<*-. 
(SchoL  Ven.  ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  3.1    In  some  MSS. 
there  exists  a  treatise  w«ol  rlvou  wspunrs^wiw, 
which  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  our  gram- 
marian :  it  is,  further,  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Euripides,  as  has  been 
inferred  from  a  quotation  of  the  Scholiast  on  that 
poet.    His  chief  merit  consists  in  the  impulse  he 
gave  to  the  study  of  systematic  grammar,  and  in 
what  be  did  for  a  correct  understanding  of  Homer. 
The  EtymoL  M.  contains  several  example*  of  his 
etymological,  protodical,  and  exegetical  attempts, 
(pp.  308.  18,  747.  20,  365.  20.)  Dionysius  is  aJvo 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  ptXtrai  and  of  a  work 
on  Rhodes.    (Steph.  By*.  *.  r.  Tapais ;  camp. 
Grafenhan,  Getck.  der  Klaa.  PkUoL  i.  p. 402,  dec) 

45.  A  son  or  disciple  of  Trython,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  lived  about  B.  c  50.  (Steph. 
By*.  *.  e.'Oo,  Minimi,  &c)  He  was  the  anther 
of  a  work  w§pl  6vop.druvy  which  consisted  of  at 
least  eleven  books,  and  is  often  referred  to  by  Ste- 
phanos of  Byzantium  and  Harpocration.  (Cosnp. 
Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  xi.  p.  503,  xiv.  p.  64 1.)  [US.) 

DION  Y'SIUS(AioKi*ru»t),of  St.N'orE,an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  (Athen.  xi. 
pp.  467,  d.,  497,  c,  xiv.  p  615,  e.;  Schol.  Ham. 
ILxlblb.)  He  appears,  from  indications  in  the 
fragments  of  his  plays,  to  have  been  younger  than 
Archestratus,  to  have  flourished  about  the  tan* 
time  as  Nicostratus,  the  son  of  Aristoptianes,  aaJ 
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to  have  lived  till  the  establishment  of  the  Macedo- 
nian supremacy  in  Greece,  We  have  the  titles 
and  some  fragments  of  his  'Axoim^ofityos  (Ath. 
xiv.  p.  664,  d. ),  which  appears  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Naevius,  9*fffuxp6pos  (a  long  passage  in 
A  then.  ix.  p.  404,  e.),  'Ofuiwvtun  (A  then.  viii.  p.  381, 
c-,  xiv.  p.  615,  e.),  Atfi6s  (SchoL  Horn.  IL  xi.  515; 
Eustath.  p.  859.  49),  2arfoi«ra  or  Zsfretpo  (A then, 
xi.  pp.  467,  d.,  497,  d. ;  Stob.  &m.  cxxt.  8.) 
Meursins  and  Fabricius  are  wrong  in  assigning  the 
Ta^idpxai  to  Dionysius.  It  belongs  to  Eupolis. 
(Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grate,  i.  pp.  419,  420,  iii. 
pp.  547—555.]  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS,  artists.  1.  Of  Argot,  a  statuary, 
who  was  employed  together  with  Qiaucus  in  mak- 
ing the  works  which  Smicythus  dedicated  at  Olym- 
pia.  This  fixes  the  artist's  time ;  for  Smicythus 
succeeded  Anaxilas  as  tyrant  of  Rhegium  in  B.  c. 
4  76.  The  works  executed  by  Dionysius  were  sta- 
tues of  Contest  ('Ayiip)  carrying  cUt^kt  (Did. 
of  Ant.  a.  p.),  of  Dionysius,  of  Orpheus,  and  of 
Zeus  without  a  beard'.  (Pans.  v.  26.  §§  3— 6.) 
lie  also  made  a  horse  and  charioteer  in  bronze, 
which  were  among  the  works  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  Phormis  of  Maenalus,  the  contemporary  of  Ge- 
lon  and  Hicro.  (Pans.  t.  27.  §  !•) 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  statue  of  Hera 
which  Octavian  afterwards  placed  in  the  portico  of 
Octaria.  (Plin.  xxxvl  5,  s.  4.  §  10.)  Junius  takes 
this  artist  to  be  the  same  as  the  former,  but  Sillig 
argues,  that  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  the 
art  of  sculpturing  marble  was  not  brought  to  suffi- 
cient perfection  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  one  of  its 
masterpieces  to  him. 

3.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose  works  he  imitated  in 
their  accuracy,  expression  (v4,$os),  manner  (^los), 
in  the  treatment  of  the  form,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  every  other  respect  except  in  gran- 
deur. (Aelian.  V.  H.  iv.  3.)  Plutarch  (  TimoL  36) 
speaks  of  his  works  as  having  strength  and  tone, 
but  as  forced  and  laboured.  Aristotle  (Poet,  2) 
Kays  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  likenesses  of  men 
better  than  the  originals,  Pauson  made  them  worse, 
and  Dionysius  just  like  them  (ouolovs).  It  seems 
from  this  that  the  pictures  of  Dionysius  were  defi- 
cient in  the  ideal.  It  was  no  doubt  for  this  rea- 
son that  Dionysius  was  called  AnthropograjJi'u, 
like  Dkmstrius.  It  is  true  that  Pliny,  from 
whom  we  learn  the  fact,  gives  a  different  reason, 
namely,  that  Dionysius  was  so  called  bemuse  he 
painted  only  men,  and  not  landscapes  (xxxv.  10. 
s.  37);  but  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many  in 
which  Pliny's  ignorance  of  art  has  caused  him  to 
give  a  false  interpretation  of  a  true  fact.  Sillig 
appb'cs  this  passage  to  the  later  Dionysius  (No.  4), 
but  without  any  good  reason. 

4.  A  painter,  who  flourished  at  Rome  at  the 
same  time  as  Sopolis  and  Lala  of  Cyxicus,  about 
B.c.  84.  Pliny  says  of  him  and  Sopolis,  that  they 
were  the  most  renowned  painters  of  that  age,  except 
Lala,  and  that  their  works  filled  the  picture  gal- 
leries ( xxxv.  1 1,  s.  40.  *  43 ).  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (Atorvtrios),  the  name  of  several 
physicians  and  surgeons,  whom  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Abgab  (but  of  which  place  of 
this  name  does  not  appear),  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Photius  (BibliotA.  §§  185,  211,  pp. 
129,  168,  ed.  Bekker),  but  how  much  earlier  he 
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lived  is  uncertain.  It  is  not  known  whether  ha 
was  himself  a  physician,  but  he  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled Aurruaxa,  in  which  he  discussed  various 
medical  questions.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
chapters,  the  heads  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Photius,  and  shew  that  he  wrote  both  in  favour 
of  each  proposition,  and  also  against  it  The  title 
of  his  book  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  his 
teaching  his  readers  to  argue  on  both  sides  of  a 
question,  and  thus  to  catch  their  hearers,  as  it 
were,  in  a  net. 

2.  A  native  of  Cyrtub  (Kvpr6s)  in  Egypt,  who 
was  mentioned  by  Herennius  Philo  in  his  lost  His- 
tory of  Medicine.  Stephanus  Byzantinus(*.t>.  Kup- 
ros)  calls  him  Umayuos  iarp6t.  His  date  is  uncer- 
tain, but  if  (as  Meursius  conjectures)  he  is  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus 
(De  Morb.  Ckron.  ii.  13,  p.  416),  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c 
(Meursius,  Dionyriu*,  S[c  in  Opera,  vol.  v.) 

3.  A  native  of  Miletus,  in  Caria,  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some 
of  his  medical  formulae.  (De  Compos.  Med  team. 
$rc.  Locate  iv.  7,  vol.  xii.  p.  741 ;  De  Aniid.  ii.  1 1, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  171.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  $ec. 
Locot.  iv.  8,  voL  xii.  p.  760.) 

4.  Son  of  Oxymachus,  appears  to  have  written 
some  anatomical  work,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Rufus  Ephesius.  (De  AppelL  Part.  Corp.  Hum. 
p.  42.)  He  was  either  a  contemporary  or  prede- 
cessor of  Eudemus,  and  therefore  lived  probably  in 
the  fourth  or  third  century  B.  c 

5.  Of  Samob,  whose  medical  formulae  are  quot- 
ed by  Galen  (De  Compot.  Medicam.  tec.  Gen.  iv. 
1 3,  vol.  xiii.  p.  745),  is  supposed  by  Meursius 
(L  c.)  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Muso- 
nius ;  but  as  Kiihn  observes  (Addiiam.  ad  Elench. 
Medicor.  Vet.  a  Fabrido  in  44  liibiioih.  Gracca," 
exkib.  fascic  xiv.  p.  7),  from  no  other  reason,  than 
because  both  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  Sa- 
mos  (nor  is  even  this  quite  certain),  whereas  from 
the  writings  of  the  son  of  Musonius  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  physician, 
or  even  a  collector  of  medical  prescriptions. 

6.  Sallubtius  Dionysius,  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxii.  26),  and  therefore  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ 

7.  Cassius  Dionysius.    [Cassius,  p.  626.] 

8.  Dionysius,  a  surgeon,  quoted  by  Scribonius 
Largus  (Compot.  Medicam.  c  212,  ed.  Rhod.), 
who  lived  probably  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

9.  A  physician,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen  in  the  second  century  after  Christ  and  is 
mentioned  as  attending  the  son  of  Caecilianua,  to 
whom  Galen  wrote  a  letter  full  of  medical  advice, 
which  is  still  extant  (Galen,  Pro  Puero  Epilept. 
ConsiL,  in  Opera,  vol.  xi.  p.  357.) 

10.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides  of  Tarentnnv, 
who  must  have  lived  probably  in  the  third  century 
B.  c,  and  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted 
by  Galen.  (De  Compot.  Medicam.  tec  Loco*,  v.  3, 
vol.  xii.  p.  835.) 

11.  A  physician  who  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  who  lived  probably  in 
the  first  century  b.  c.  (Galen,  de  Meth.  Med.  i.  7, 

|  vol.  x.  p.  53 ;  Introd.  c.  4,  vol.  xiv.  p.  684.) 

|     12.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Galen  (Com- 
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ment  fa  Ifippoer.  *Apkor.'n  iv.  69,  toI.  xvii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  751)  as  a  commentator  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates,  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  se- 
cond century  after  Christ,  but  cannot  certainly  be 
identified  with  any  other  physician  of  that  name. 

13.  A  physician  whose  medical  formulae  are 
mentioned  by  Celsut  (De  Med.  vi.  6.  4 ;  18.  9, 
pp.  119,  136),  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  as  No.  3,  or  8. 

14.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  who  was  also  in  deacon's  orders,  and 
a  man  of  great  piety.  When  Rome  was  taken  by 
A  lark,  a.  n.  410,  Dionysius  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner, but  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  on 
account  of  his  virtues  and  his  medical  skill.  An 
epitaph  on  him  in  Latin  elegiac  verse  is  to  be 
found  in  Baronius,  AnrxaL  Eccle*.  ad  ann.  410, 
§41.  [W.A.O.] 

DIONYSOCLES  (AjootkhmcX**),  of  Tralles,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  dis- 
tinguished rhetoricians  of  that  city.  He  was  pro- 
bably a  pupil  of  Apollodorus  of  Pcrgamus,  and 
consequently  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of 
Strabo.  [L.S.] 

DIONYSODCRUS  (Aiowsowpoj).  1-  A 
Boeotian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(xv.  95)  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece, 
which  came  down  as  far  a*  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  be  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Dionysodonis  in  Diogenes  Loe'rtius  (ii.  42), 
who  denied  that  the  paean  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Socrates,  was  the  production  of  the 
philosopher.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Mod.  L 
917.)  It  is  uncertain  also  whether  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  rivers  (ir«pi  vorafjwv,  SchoL  ad 
Ettrip.  tfippoL  122),  and  of  another  entitled  tb! 
■xapd  rots  rpaytfioit  ifpapntMira,  which  is  quoted 
by  a  Scholiast.  (Ad  Eurip.  Rka.  504.) 

2.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  introduced  in 
Lucian's  Symposium  (c.  6).  Another  person  of 
the  same  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of 
Plato's  dialogue  44  Euthydemas,"  as  a  brother  of 
Euthydcmus.  (Comp.  Xenoph.  Manor,  hX  1.  §  1.) 

3.  Of  Troexene,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch  (Aral.  1)  and  in  the  work 
of  Apollonius  Dyscolus  **  on  Pronouns.**  [L.S.] 

DIONYSODCVRUS  (Ai©ru<ro«&-pit),  a  geome- 
ter of  Cydnus,  whose  mode  of  cutting  a  sphere  by 
a  plane  in  a  given  ratio  is  preserved  by  Eutociua, 
in  his  comment  on  book  ii.  prop.  5,  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes.  A  species  of  conical 
sun-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  n. 
1U9)  says,  that  he  had  an  inscription  placed  on  bis 
tomb,  addressed  to  the  world  above,  stating  that 
he  had  been  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  found 
it  42  thousand  stadia  distant.  Pliny  calls  this  a 
striking  instance  of  Greek  vanity ;  but,  as  Weidlcr 
remarks,  it  is  as  near  a  guess  as  any  that  was  made 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  (Weidlcr,  Hist  Artron. 
p.  133  ;  Heilbronner,  fa  verb.)       [A.  Da  M.] 

DIONYSODORUS.  [Moscmow.] 

DIONYSO'DOTUS  (Awruo-tteorot),  a  lyric 
poet  of  Licedaemon,  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alcman,  and  whose  paeans  were  very  popular  at 
Sparta.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  {L.  S.] 

DION  Y'SUS  (Atirvaot  or  Aisvkwt of),  the  youth- 
ful, beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  nlso 
called  both  by  (treeksand  Romans  Baochu8(Baxxo*), 
that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  origi- 
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nally  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  tradition,  Dion y sot  was  tar 
son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadssu*  «l 
Thebes  (Horn.  Hymn.  tL  56 ;  Eurip.  Ikxrk.  taiL; 
Apollod.  Hi.  4.  §  3);  whereas  others  describe  him  as 
a  son  of  Zeus  by  Demeter,  la,  Dione,  or  Arge. 
(Diod.  iii.  62,  74 ;  SchoL  ad  JHmd.  Pytk.  iiL  177  ; 
Plut  de  Fltun.  16.)  Diodorus  (iiL  67)  further  me&- 
tions  a  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  a 
of  Amnion  and  Amaltheia.  and  that  Amrn.ir..  Ir-.;: 
fear  of  Rhea,  carried  the  child  to  a  can;  in  tiae 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Nysa,  in  a  lonely  nkod 
formed  by  the  river  Triton.  Ammon  tb-re  es» 
trusted  the  child  to  Nysa,  the  daughter  uf  An»iaecs 
and  Athena  likewise  undertook  to  protect  the  b*y. 
Others  again  represent  him  a*  a  wn  of  Zens  by  Per- 
sephone or  Iris,  or  describe  him  simply  as  a  son  sf 
Lethe,  or  of  Indus.  (Diod.  iv.  4  ;  Put.  Sy*p*t. 
vii.  5  ;  Philostr.  lit.  Apollon.  iL  9.)  The  same 
diversity  of  opinions  prevails  in  regard  to  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  god,  which  in  the  cosauson  tradi- 
tion it  Thebes  while  in  other*  we  find  India, 
Libya,  Crete,  Dracantun  in  Stunc^  Naxon,  fclis 
Eleutherae,  or  Teos,  mentioned  as  his  birthplace. 
(Horn.  Hymn.  xxv.  8 ;  Diod.  iii.  65,  v.  75 ;  Nonas*. 
Dwttyt.  ix.  6 ;  Theocrii.  xxvi.  33.)  It  is  owing  to 
this  diversity  in  the  traditions  that  ancient 
were  driven  to  the  supposition  that  there 
gi nally  several  divinities  which  were 
identified  under  the  one  name  of  Dionysus.  Ciem 
(de  Not  Dear.  iii.  23)  distinguishes  five  Dioaya, 
and  Diodorus  (iiL  63,  6lc)  three, 

The  common  story,  which  makes  Dionj  sua  a  sue 
of  Semele  by  Zeus,  runs  as  follows :  Hera,  jealous  c* 
Semele,  visited  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  friend,  or  aa 
old  woman,  and  persuaded  her  to  request  Zeus  to 
appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  and  majesty  ia 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  his  own  wife 
Hera.  When  all  entreaties  to  desist  from  this  re- 
quest were  fruitless,  Zeus  at  length  complied,  sad 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.  Semese 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  sight,  and 
being  seised  by  the  fire,  she  gave  premature  birth 
to  a  child.    Zeus,  or  according  to  others,  Homes 


(A potion.  RhocL  iv.  1  ]'M)  saved  the  chili  frnrt.  tM 
flames  :  it  was  sewed  up  in  the  thigh  "f  Zees 

given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  ocraxTeoce,  such  as 
siiprysnft,  Mnpo^^aH«,  fo)*avpt*s)4r  ■no' 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  628;  Diod.  iv.  5;  E-n; 
295 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  310  ;  Ov.  Met  rr.  1 1.) 
After  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  Zeas  entruUed  has 
to  Hermes,  or,  according  to  other*,  to 
or  Rhea  (Orph.  Hymn.  xIt.  6 ;  Steph.  Bys. 
MoVraupa),  who  took  the  child  to  Ino  and  A 
at  Orchomenos,  and  persuaded  them 
up  as  a  girL  Hera  was  now  urged  on  by  her  fas- 
lonsy  to  throw  Ino  and  Athamas  into  a  state  sf 
madness  and  Zeus,  in  order  to  save  his  ctto. 
changed  him  into  a  ram,  and  carried  htm  is  the 
nymphs  of  mount  Nysa,  who  brought  him  up  ia  s 
cave,  and  were  afterwards  rewarded  for  it  by  Zeis 
by  being  placed  as  Hyades  among  the  »tarv  ( Hygfa. 
Fab.  182;  Theon,  ad  Arat.  itaesu  177; 
HVAOSS.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Bnvstae,  in  Ijcnia,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  (iiL  24.  $  3),  told  a  dusrissst 
story  about  the  birth  of  Dionysus.  When  < 
heard,  they  said,  that  S-niele  was  mother  of 
by  Zeus,  he  put  her  and  her  chikd  into 
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threw  it  into  the  tea.  The  chest  was  earned  by  the 
wind  and  wave*  to  the  coast  of  Brasiae.  Scmcle 
was  found  dead,  and  was  solemnly  buried,  bat  Dio- 
nysus was  brought  op  by  Ino,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Brasiae,  The  plain  of  Brasiae  was, 
for  this  reason,  afterward*  called  the  garden  of  Dio- 
nysus. 

The  traditions  about  the  education  of  Dionysus, 
as  well  as  about  the  personages  who  undertook  it, 
differ  as  much  as  those  about  his  parentage  and 
birthplace.  Besides  the  nymphs  of  mount  Nysa 
in  Thrace,  the  muses,  Lydae,  Bassarac,  Macetae, 
Mimallones  (Eustath.  ad' Horn.  pp.  982, 1816),  the 
nymph  Nysa  (Diod.  iiL  69),  and  the  nymphs  Phi- 
lia,  Coronis,  and  Cleis,  in  Naxos,  whither  the  child 
Dionysus  was  said  to  hare  been  carried  by  Zeus 
(I>iod.  iv.  .VJ),  are  named  as  the  beings  to  whom  the 
car*  of  his  infancy  was  entrusted.  Mystis,  more- 
over, is  said  to  have  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries 
(Nonn.  Diomys.  xiii.  140),  and  Hippa,  on  mount 
Trnolus,  nursed  him  (Oiph.//yma.zlvil4) ;  Macris, 
the  daughter  of  Aristae  as,  received  him  from  the 
hands  of  Hermes, and  fed  him  with  honey.  (Apollon. 
RhcxL  ir.  1131.)  On  mount  Nysa,  Bromie  and 
linrche  too  are  called  his  nurses.  (Serf,  ad  I'm;. 
Edog.  vL  15.)  Mount  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 
was  believed  to  hare  derived  his  name,  was  not  only 
in  Thrace  and  Libya,  but  mountains  of  the  same 
name  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  where  he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was 
brlievcd  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  Hermes,  however,  is  mixed  up  with  most  of 
the  stories  about  the  infancy  of  Dionysus,  and  he 
was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  in  connexion 
with  the  infant  god.  (Camp.  Pans.  iiL  18.  $  7.) 

When  Dionysus  had  grown  up,  Hera  threw  him 
also  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  wandered 
about  through  many  countries  of  the  earth.  A  tra- 
dition in  Hyginus  (Poet  Attr.  iL  23)  makes  him  go 
first  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  but  on  his  way  thither 
he  came  to  a  lake,  which  prevented  his  proceeding 
any  further.  One  of  two  asses  he  met  there  carried 
him  across  the  water,  and  the  grateful  god  placed 
both  animals  anion?  the  stars,  and  asses  henceforth 
remained  sacred  to  Dionysus.  According  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  Dionysus  first  wandered  through 
Kurypt,  where  be  was  hospitably  received  by  king 
Proteus.  He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria, 
when-  he  flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the 
introduction  of  the  vine,  which  Dionysus  was 
believed  to  have  discovered  [riprrtti  apxikov).  He 
now  traversed  all  Asia.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  687 ;  Eurip. 
Itaak,  1 3.)  When  he  arrived  at  the  Euphrates,  he 
built  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  but  a  tiger  sent  to 
him  by  Zeus  carried  him  across  the  river  Tigris. 
(Pans.  x.  29 ;  Pint,  de  Flmm.  24.)  The  most  famous 
part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition  to 
I  ndia,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  three,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  even  52  years.  (Diod.  iiL  63,  iv.  3.) 
He  did  not  in  those  distant  regions  meet  with  a 
kindly  reception  everywhere,  for  Myrrhanus  and 
Deriades,  with  his  three  chiefs  Blemys,  Orontes, 
and Oruandes,  fought  against  him.  (Steph.Bya.«.m 
BA*mv«s,  rdlot,  lMfwta,  A^eu,  'Eapcs,  Zifiun, 
MaAAot,  ncbttai,  2f0oi.)  But  Dionysus  and  the 
host  of  Pans,  Satyrs,  and  Bacchic  women,  by  whom 
he  was  accompanied,  conquered  his  enemies,  taught 
the  Indians  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  va- 
rious fruits,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  he  also 
founded  towns  among  them,  gave  them  laws,  and  left 
behind  him  pillars  and  monuments  in  the  happy 


land  which  he  had  thus  conquered  and  civilized, 
and  the  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  505 ;  Arrian,  Imi.  5  ;  Diod.  ii. 
38  ;  Philostr.  Fit  Apalhm.  iL  9 ;  Virg.  Aem,  vl  805.) 

Dionysus  also  visited  Phrygia  and  the  goddess 
Cybele  or  Rhea,  who  purified  aim  and  taught  him 
the  mysteries,  which  according  to  ApoUodoru»(iiL5. 
$  1.)  took  place  before  he  went  to  India.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  he  drove  the  Amazons 
from  Ephesu*  to  Samos,  and  there  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  on  a  spot  which  was,  from  that 
occurrence,  called  Panaema.  (Pint.  Quacst.  Gr.  56.) 
According  to  another  legend,  he  united  with  the 
Amazons  to  fight  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans, 
who  had  expelled  Ammon  from  his  dominions. 
(Diod.  iiL  70,  &c)  He  is  even  said  to  have  gone 
to  Iberia,  which,  on  leaving,  he  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  Pan.  (Plot  deftum.  16.)  On  his 
passage  through  Thrace  he  was  ill  received  by 
Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Kdones,  and  leaped  into 
the  sea  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom  he  af- 
terwards rewarded  for  her  kind  reception  with  a 
golden  urn,  a  present  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  IL  vL 
1 35,  &&,  CM.  xxiv.  74 ;  SchoL  ad  Horn.  IL  xiiL  91. 
Comp.  Diod.  iiL  65.)  AU  the  host  of  Bacchantic 
women  and  Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  were 
soon  set  free  again.  The  country  of  the  Kdones 
thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became 
mad  and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  be  mistook  for 
a  vine,  or,  according  to  others  (Serv.  adAtn.  iii.  14) 
he  cot  off  his  own  leas  in  the  belief  that  be  was 
cutting  down  some  vines.  When  this  was  done, 
his  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Dionysus  declared  that  it  would  re- 
main so  till  Lycurgus  died.  The  Edones,  in  despair, 
took  their  king  and  put  him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus 
had  him  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  After  then  pro- 
ceeding through  Thrace  without  meeting  with  any 
further  resistance,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he 
compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and  to 
celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  mount  Cithacron,  or 
Parnassus.  Pen  the  us,  who  then  ruled  at  Thebes, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceedings,  and 
went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  Bacchic 
women  ;  but  his  own  mother,  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic 
fury,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  (Theocrit.  Id.  xxvL;  Eurip.  Daeck.  J 142; 
Ov.Afei.  ui.  714,  &c\ 

Alter  Dionysus  had  thus  proved  to  the  Thebans 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  went  to  Argos.  As  the 
people  there  also  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  he 
made  the  women  mad  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
killed  their  own  babes  and  devoured  their  flesh. 
(Apollod.  iiL  5.  §  2.)  According  to  another  state- 
ment, Dionysus  with  a  host  of  women  came  from 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Argos,  bat  was  con- 
quered by  Perseus,  who  slew  many  of  the  women. 
(Paus.  iL  20.  $  3,  22.  $  1.)  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, Dionysus  and  Perseus  became  reconciled,  and 
the  Argives  adopted  the  worship  of  the  god,  and 
built  temples  to  him.  One  of  these  was  called  tbe 
temple  of  Dionysus  Cresius,  because  tbe  god  was 
believed  to  have  buried  on  that  spot  Ariadne,  his 
!>eloved,  who  was  a  Cretan.  (Paus.  iL  23.  $  7.) 
The  hut  feat  of  Dionysus  was  performed  on  a 
voyage  from  Icaria  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates;  but  the  men,  in- 
stead of  landing  at  Naxos,  passed  by  and  steered 
towards  Asia  to  sell  him  there.  Tbe  god,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  this,  changed  the  mast  and  oars 
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into  serpent*,  and  himself  into  a  lion  ;  he  filled  the 
vessel  with  ivy  and  the  sound  of  flutes,  so  that  the 
sailors,  who  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped 
into  the  sea,  where  they  were  metamorphosed  into 
dolphins.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  $  3 ;  Horn.  Hymn.  vi. 
44  ;  Ov.  Met.  iii.  582,  Ac)  In  all  his  wandering 
and  travels  the  god  had  rewarded  those  who  had 
received  him  kindly  and  adopted  his  worship :  he 
gave  them  vines  and  wine. 

After  he  bad  thus  gradually  established  his 
divine  nature  throughout  the  world,  be  led  his 
mother  out  of  Hades  called  her  Throne,  and  rose 
with  her  into  Olympus.  (Apollod.  /.  e.)  The 
place,  where  he  had  come  forth  with  Semele  from 
Hades,  was  shewn  by  the  Troezenians  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Sotcira  (Pans.  ii.  31.  §  2) ;  the 
Arrives,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that  he  had 
emerged  with  his  mother  from  the  Alcyonuui  lake. 
( Paus.  ii.  37.  §  5;  Clem.  Alex.  A  dm.  ad  Gr.  p.  22.) 
There  is  also  a  mystical  story,  that  the  body  of 
Dionysus  was  cut  up  and  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
)iy  the  Titans,  and  that  he  was  restored  and  cured 
bv  Rhea  or  I>emeter.  ( Pans,  viii.  37.  §  3  ;  Diod. 
ill  62  ;  Phurout.      D.  28.) 

Various  mythological  beings  are  described  as 
the  offspring  of  Dionysus  ;  but  among  the  women, 
lwth  mortal  and  immortal,  who  won  his  love,  none 
is  more  famous  in  ancient  history  than  Ariadne. 
[Armdnb.]  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  tradi- 
tions which  we  have  here  bad  occasion  to  notice, 
and  which  might  still  be  considerably  increased, 
seems  evidently  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  different  times  and  countries,  referring 
to  nnalogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the 
Greek  Dionysus.  We  may,  however,  remark 
nt  once,  that  all  traditions  which  have  refer- 
ence to  a  mystic  worship  of  Dionysus,  are  of  a 
comparatively  late  origin,  that  is,  they  belong  to 
the  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  Home- 
ric poems  were  composed  ;  for  in  those  poems 
Dionysus  docs  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divi- 
nities, and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the 
Bacchic  orgies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way : 
Dionysus  is  there  simply  descril>ed  as  the  god 
who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of  wine,  whence 
he  is  called  the  u drunken  god"  (pawjptvoi),  and 
the  sober  king  Lycurgus  will  not,  for  this  reason, 
tulerate  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Horn.  IL  vi.  132, 
Ac,  Od.  xviii.  406,  comp.  xi.  325.)  As  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  likewise  spread  further ;  the  mystic 
worship  was  developed  by  the  Orpbici,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India, 
the  celebration  of  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed 
more  and  more  their  wild  and  dissolute  character. 

As  for  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  god  Diony- 
sus is  concerned,  he  appears  in  all  traditions  as  the 
representative  of  some  power  of  nature,  whereas 
Apollo  is  mainly  an  ethical  deity.  Dionysus  is 
the  productive,  overflowing  and  intoxicating  power 
of  nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
i  t  is  therefore  called  44  the  fruit  of  Dionysus.** 
(A<ovoVov  mpw6s  ;  Pind.  Fraam,  89,  ed.  Bockh.) 
Dionysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  ( Bac-  I 
chyl.  ap.  Atken.  ii.  p.  40  ;  Pind.  Fraam.  5  ;  Eu«  | 


rip.  Batch.  772.)    As  the  god  of  wine,  he  is  als» 
both  an  inspired  and  an  inspiring  god,  that  is.  a 
pod  who  has  the  power  of  revealing  the  futnrr  to 
man  by  oracle*.    Thus,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  ss 
great  a  share  in  the  Delphic  oracle  as  Apott* 
(Eurip.  /iaccA.  300),  and  he  himself  had  an  cade 
in  Thrace.    (Paus.  ix.  30.  §  5.)    Now,  a*  pro- 
photic  power  is  always  combined  with  the  bealiag 
art,  Dionysus  is,  like  Apollo,  called  iotrpos,  or  ryt- 
anfi  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1624),  and  at  his 
oracle  of  Amphiclcia,  in  Pbocio,  he  cored  diseases 
by  revealing  the  remedies  to  the  ■offerers  in  their 
dreams.  (Paus.  x.  33.  §  5.)    Hence  he  is  invoked 
as  a  dsds  owrrfo  against  raging  di^-a.-*^.  (Sxpa. 
CM.  Tnr.  210  ;  Lycoph.  206.)    The  notion  of  his 
being  the  cultivator  and  protector  of  the  vine  was 
easily  extended  to  that  of  his  being  the  protector 
of  trees  in  general,  which  is  alluded  to  in  rsmni 
epithets  and  surnames  given  him  by  the  poets  as* 
antiquity  (Pans.  i.  31.  §2,  vii.  21.  §  2), and  he  thus 
comes  into  clone  connexion  wnii  MernettT.     {  I  a^v 
vii.  20.  §  1  ;  Pind.  Jstkm.  vii.  3  ;  Tbeocrir.  xx. 
33  ;  Diod.  iii.  64  ;  Ov.  Fat.  HI  736  ;  Plut-  (Jsnorf. 
Gr.  36.)    This  character  is  still  farther  developed 
in  the  notion  of  his  being  the  promoter  of  civilisa- 
tion, a  law-giver,  and  a  lover  of  peace.    (  Eon  p. 
Baerk.  420  ;  Stxab.  x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.)  As 
the  Greek  drama  had  frrown  out  of  the  dithyrast-  .c 
choruses  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  he  was  aiso 
regarded  as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  prosec- 
tor of  theatres.    In  later  times,  he  was  worshipped 
also  as  a  dsot  x9dru,*»  which  may  have  ansra 
from  his  resemblance  to  Demeter,  or  have  been  the 
result  of  an  amalgamation  of  1'hrv^ian  and  Lyuan 
forms  of  worship  with  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
(Paus.  viii.  37.  §3;  Arnoh.  adv.  GVaL  v.  IS.) 
The  orgiastic  worship  of  Dionyw*  sevrcs  to  have 
been  first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  have 
thence  spread  southward  to  mounts  Helicon  and 
Parnassus,  to  Thebes,  Naxos,  and  throsurhout 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  though  tome  writers 
derived  it  from  Egypt.    (Paus.  i.  2.  §  4  ;  Diod. 
i.  97.)    Respecting  his  festivals  and  the  node  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introdocti-ast 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  lixt. 
of  Ant.  t.  tw.  ATpissVta,   'Ayfatmtyua,  A\«i. 
AhJpo,  and  IXfmysia. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Graces,  or  Chart  to-*, 
were  the  companions  of  Dionysus  (Pind.  CM.  am. 
20 ;   Plut.  QmaaL  Gr.  36  ;  Apolkm.  RbodL  iv. 
424),  and  at  Olympia  he  and  the  Charites  had  an 
altar  in  common.    (SchoL  oof  Pind,  OL  v.  lft  ; 
Paus.  v.  14  in  fin.)    This  circumstance  is  of  greal 
interest,  and  points  out  the  great  change  wbica 
took  place  m  the  coarse  of  time  in  the  mode  cf  his 
worship,  for  afterwards  we  find  him  aceornpanvd 
in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  Bacchant* 
women,  called  I>enac,  Maenade.-v,  Thviadtt,  Mir_~- 
lones,  Clodones,  Bassarae  or  Baasaridea,  mil  ai 
whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as  ragmg 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  mottoes, 
their  heads  thrown  backwards,  with  diaheve&d 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thvrsy*  vur ■> 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  ptne-coae»W 
cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents.    Silent,  Pans,  sa- 
tyrs, centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind,  an 
also  the  constant  companions  of  the  god.  (Soak, 
x.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.  Ac  ;  CatalL  64.  231. 
Athen  i.  p.  33  ;  Paus.  L  2.  §  7.) 

The  temples  and  statues  of  Dkhivtu*  were  wrr 
numerous  in  the  ancient  world.    Among  the  s*> 
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cri rices  which  were  offered  to  him  in  the  earliest 
tiroes,  hitman  sacrifices  are  also  mentioned.  (  Pirns, 
rii.  21.  §  1  ;  Porphyr.  de  Abetim.  ii.  53.)  Subse- 
quently, however,  this  barljorous  custom  was  sof- 
tened down  into  a  symbolic  scourging,  or  animals 
were  substituted  for  men,  as  at  Potniae.  (Paus.  riii. 
23.  £  ]_,  ix.  8.  §  h)    The  animal  most  commonly 
sacrificed  to  Dionysus  was  a  ram.    (Virg.  Gtorg. 
ii.  380.  335.  ;  Ov.  FcuL  i.  3.'>7.)   Among  the  things 
sacred  to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  lau- 
rel, and  asphodel;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx, 
panther,  and  ass ;  but  he  hated  the  sight  of  an 
owl.    (Pans,  viii  3JL  $  4  ;  Theocrit  xxvL  4  ; 
Plut.  Sympot.  iii.  5;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  87 ;  Virg. 
Edog.  v.  30  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  A  Or.  ii.  23  ;  Philostr. 
J  mag.  iL  U  ;  ViL  Apollcm.  iii.  40J    The  earliest 
images  of  the  god  were  mere  Hcrmae  with  the 
phallus  (Paus.  ix.  12.  $  3),  or  his  head  only  was 
represented.    (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1964.)  In 
later  works  of  art  be  appears  in  four  different 
forms  :  L  As  an  infant  handed  over  by  Hermes  to 
his  nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs 
and  Bacchae.   2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus.    He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
oriental  monarch  ;  his  features  are  expressive  of 
sublime  tranquillity  and  mildness ;  his  beard  is 
long  and  soft,  and  his  Lydian  robes  (fiaeradpa) 
are  long  and  richly  folded.    His  hair  sometimes 
floats  down  in  locks,  and  is  sometimes  neatly  wound 
around  the  head,  and  a  diadem  often  adorns  his 
forehead.    3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban 
Bacchus,  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles. 
The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong 
outlines,  but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form 
by  its  softness  and  roundness.    The  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  languid,  and  shews  a  kind  of 
dreamy  longing ;  the  head,  with  a  diadem,  or  a 
wreath  of  vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one 
side  ;  his  attitude  is  never  sublime,  but  easy,  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet  thoughts, 
or  slightly  intoxicated.    He  is  often  seen  leaning 
on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a  panther,  ass, 
tiger,  or  lion.    The  finest  statue  of  this  kind  is  in 
the  villa  LudovisL    -L  Bacchus  with  horns,  either 
those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull.   This  representation 
occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but  never  in  statues. 
( Welcker,  ZeitttkrifU  p.  500,  Ac  ;  Hirt.  Mvthd. 
LtUderb.  L  p.  76,  &c)  [L.  &] 

DIOPEITHES  (AunrcIftfO-  1*  A  half-fanatic, 
half-impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles.  He  was  much  satirised 
by  the  comic  poets,  and  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Locrian  juggler  mentioned  in  Athenaeus. 
(L  p.  20,  a.)  If  so,  he  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  Diopeithes  of  whom  we  read  in  Suida*.  as  the 
author  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
Peiraeus,  and  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  an  in- 
voluntary breach  of  his  own  enactment  (Aristoph. 
Eq.  1081,  Vesp.  380,  Av.  988;  SchoL  adU.ec; 
Meinekc,  Frag.  Com.  Grate.  L  p.  154,  iL  pp.  3(>4, 
h\\\  704  ;  Suid.  $.  w.  roprydv,  Aunrtfflijr,.  Eit«tt£- 

2,  An  Athenian  general,  father  of  the  poet 
Menander,  was  sent  out  to  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
ncsus  about  n.  c  344,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlers  or  kKihhwxok  (Dem.  de  Chert. 
p.  21,  Pkilipp.  iii.  p.  114 ;  Pseud.- Dem.  dellalonx. 
pp.  86,  87.)  Disputes  having  arisen  about  their 
boundaries  between  these  settlers  and  the  Cardians, 
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the  latter  were  supported,  but  not  with  arms  in  tho 
first  instance,  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  when 
the  Athenians  remonstrated,  proposed  that  their 
quarrel  with  Cardia  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion.   This  proposal  being  indignantly  rejected, 
Philip  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cardians 
and  Diopeithes  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  maritime 
district  of  Thrace,  which  was  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, while  Philip  was  absent  in  the  interior  of 
the  same  country  on  his  expedition  against  Teres 
and  Cersobleptes.    Philip  sent  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Athens,  and  Diopeithes  was  arraigned 
by  the  Macedonian  party,  not  only  for  his  aggres- 
sion on  the  king's  territory,  but  also  for  the  means 
(unjust  doubtless  and  violent,  but  common  enough 
with  all  Athenian  generals  at  the  time,)  to  which 
be  resorted  for  the  support  of  his  mercenaries.  He 
was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration,  still 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  B.  c.  341,  and  the  de- 
fence was  successful,  for  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command.    After  this,  and  probably  during 
the  war  of  Philip  with  Byxantium  (b.  c  340;, 
Diopeithes  again  invaded  the  Macedonian  territory 
in  Thrace,  took  the  towns  of  Crobyle  and  Tirittasis 
and  enslaved  the  inhabitants,  and  when  an  ambas- 
sador, named  Anrphilochus,  came  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  seized  his  person  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  nine  talents  for  his  ransom.  (Arg.  ad  Dem. 
de  Chert. ;  Dem.  de  Chert,  passim  ;  Phil.  Ep.  ad 
Atk.  pp.  159,  160,  ltil.)    The  enmity  of  Diopei- 
thes to  Philip  appears  to  have  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Persia  (Artaxerxes 
III.),  who,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  sent  him 
some  valuable  presents,  which  did  not  arrive,  how- 
ever, till  after  his  death.    (ArisL  Jthet.  ii.  iL  $  1 1 ; 
com  p.  Phil.  Ep.  ad  Ath.  p.  liiO ;  Dem.  PhUipp.  iii. 
p.  129,  in  Ep.  PhiL  p.  153j  Pseudo-Dem.  PhUipp. 
iv.  p.  140 ;  Diod.  xvl  lh  ;  Ait.  Anah.  iL  14  ; 
Paus.  L  29.)  [K.E.] 

DICPHANES  (AwfdVnt).  L  Of  Mytilene, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  rhetoricians 
of  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  For  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  place,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  instructed  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, and  became  his  intimate  friend.  After  T. 
Gracchus  bad  fallen  a  victim  to  the  oligarchical 
faction,  Diopbanes  and  many  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  were  also  put  to  death.  (Cic  BntL  27; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  611 ;  Plut.  T.  Gracch.  8,  20J  An- 
other much  later  rhetorician  of  the  same  name  oc- 
curs in  Porphyry's  life  of  Plotinus. 

2s  Is  quoted  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Pon- 
tus,  in  several  books.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Hhod. 
iii.  24li  Eudoc.  p.  3L)  [L.  S.) 

DIOTHANES  (AiwpoVnj)  a  native  of  Nicaea, 
in  Bithynia,  in  the  first  century  a.  c,  who  abridged 
the  agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  the 
use  of  king  Deiotarus.  ( Varr.  De  He  HutL  L  1.  10  ; 
Colum.  De  Re  Butt.  L  L 10  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Index  to 
lib.  viii.)  His  work  consisted  of  six  books,  and 
was  afterwards  further  abridged  by  Asinius  Poliio. 
(Suid.  s.  v.  n*Mww. )  Diophanes  is  quoted  several 
times  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Writers,  De  Re 
Rustica.  [VV.  A.  G.J 

DIO'PHANES  MYRINAEUS,  the  author  of 
a  worthless  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  Anal  iL  259 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  236.)  Jacobs 
thinks,  that  he  is  a  late  writer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Diophanes  who  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  and  Plutarch  as  the  instructor  of  Tibe- 
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rius  Gracchus,  nor  with  the  Diophancs  whom  Varro 
mentions.  (Jacob*,  ziii.  p.  886.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (Aio>arToj).  1.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  who  however  lived  at  Athena,  where  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  sophistical  school.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Proaeresius,  whom  he  sur- 
vived, and  whose  funeral  oration  he  delivered  in 
a.  D.  368.  (Eunapius,  DiophanL  p.  127,  Ac, 
J'roamn.  p.  109.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator  and  contemporary  of  Demos- 
thenes, with  whom  be  opposed  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent speakers  of  the  time.  (Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
pp.  368.  403,  436,  e.  Ltpt.  p.  498 ;  Harpocrat. 
and  Suid.  *. «.  M«AaVwvo>.)  Keiske,  in  the  Index 
to  Demosthenes,  believes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  psephisma  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
(de  Fal*.  Leg.  p.  368),  and  also  identical  with  the 
one  who,  according  to  Diodorus  (xvi.  48),  assisted 
the  king  of  Persia  in  his  Egyptian  war,  in  B.  c 
350. 

3.  Of  Lacedaemon,  is  quoted  by  Fulgentius 
(Mytiud.  i.  1)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Antiqui- 
ties in  fourteen  books,  and  on  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Whether  be  is  the  same  as  the  geographer, 
Diophantus,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  north- 
ern countries  (Phot  BibL  Cod.  250,  p.  454,  b.), 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Stephanas  of  Byzantium 
(».  v.  *Af  w),  or  the  Diophantus  who  wrote  a  work 
woAmmf  (Stcph.  Bya.  $.  v.  AtSvaT'troi),  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  A  slave  of  Straton,  who  was  manumitted  by 
the  will  of  hi*  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  63.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diophantus  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Lycon.  (Id.  v.  71.) 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
teems  to  have  been  an  author,  for  his  opinion  on  the 
origin  of  the  world  is  adduced  by  Theodoretus. 
(  Therap.  iv.  p.  795.)  [L.  S.J 

DIOPHANTUS  (Ajo>xrror),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy.  ( Antiattkista,  p.  1 15, 
21  :  <t*f*w  rdr  ofcw  M  tw  nrp*iy.  A«o£oiTef 
MfTow.foM^.)  [P-  8.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (AiJ^ayrot),  of  Alexandria, 
the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  period  is 
wholly  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  to  the 
subject  which  he  treated.  But,  looking  at  the  im- 
probability of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer  being 
omitted  by  Proclus  and  Pappus,  we  feel  strongly  in- 
clined to  place  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  at  the  earliest.  If  the  Diophantus, 
on  whose  astronomical  work  (according  to  Suidas) 
Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whose  arith- 
metic Theon  mentions  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Almagest,  be  the  subject  of  our  article,  he  must 
hate  lived  before  the  fifth  century :  but  it  would 
be  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  this  identity. 
Abulpharagius,  according  to  Montucla,  places  him 
at  a.  D.  365.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  him, 
(if  it  be  not  Theon)  is  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  his  life  of  Johannes  Damascenus,  written  in 
the  eighth  century.  It  matters  not  much  where 
we  place  him,  as  far  as  Greek  literature  is  concern- 
ed :  the  question  will  only  become  of  importance 
when  we  have  the  means  of  investigating  whether 
or  not  he  derived  his  algebra,  or  any  of  it,  from  an 
Indian  source.  Colebrooke,  as  to  this  matter,  is 
content  that  Diophantus  should  be  placed  in  the 
fourth  century.  (See  the  Penny  Cydojxiedia,  art. 
Viga  (ianiia.) 


DIOPHANTUS. 

It  is  singular  that,  though  his  d 
to  a  couple  of  centuries  at  least,  we  have  some  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  married  at  the  age  of  33.  szd 
that  in  five  years  a  son  was  born  of  tius  nom^. 
who  died  at  the  age  of  42,  four  years  before  tas 
father:  so  that  Diophantus  lived  to  84.  Backet, 
his  editor,  found  a  problem  proposed  in  verse,  in  an 
unpublished  Greek  anthology,  hke  some  of  those 
which  Diophantus  himself  proposed  in  verse,  and 
composed  in  the  manner  of  an  epitaph.  The  un- 
known quantity  is  the  age  to  which  Dilantin 
lived,  and  tne  simple  equation  of  condition  to  which 
it  leads  gives,  when  solved,  the  preceding  ru/anaa- 
tion.  But  it  is  just  as  likely  a*  not  that  the  maker 
of  the  epigram  invented  the  date*. 

When  the  manuscripts  of  Diophantus  cans*  to 
light  in  the  16th  century,  it  was  said  that  there  were 
thirteen  books  of  the  4  Arithmetic* : '  but  no  more 
than  six  have  ever  been  produced  with  that  title  ; 
besides  which  we  have  one  book,  *  De 
Numeris,'  on  polygonal 
contain  a  system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  bv  tir* 
aid  of  general  symbols,  and  with  some  use  of 
bols  of  operation  ;  so  that,  though  the  demoostns- 
tions  are  very  much  conducted  in  words  at  length, 
and  arranged  so  a*  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  work  u  algebraical:  ms  s 
treatise  on  a/yZ/ru,  but  an  algebraical  treat  i*r 
the  relations  of  integer  number*,  and  on  th-  »  i- 

gers.  Hence  such  questions  obtained  the  :*z»  <4 
Diophantine,  and  the  modern  works  on  that  pres- 
culiar  branch  of  numerical  analysis  which  is  cafcd 
the  theory  of  number*,  such  as  those  of  Gaasa  sad 
Legendre,  would  have  been  said,  a  century  in,  U 
be  full  of  Dtnphantme  amdysi*. 


classical  students  who  will  not  set*  a  copy  of  D» 
phantus  in  their  lives,  it  may  be  desirahle  to 
one  simple  proposition  from  that  writer  m 
words  and  symbols,  i 
from  the  original 

Book  i.  qu.  30.  Having  given  the  sum  e/  two 
numbers  ('20)  mid  their  product  (96),  required  t>* 
numbers.  Observe  that  the  square  of  the  half  «sia 
should  be  greater  than  the  product.  Let  the  differ- 
ence of  the  numbers  be  2r  (ifol  ft)  ;  theD  the  sum 
being  20  («')  and  the  half  sum  10  (2)  the  creaa-r 
number  will  be  »+10  (t«to\0«*  otr  &  m*^»  «W 
4p6s  «rol  >ie  1)  and  the  leas  will  be  10— s  (mi  i 
Ktlritti  sou  tWf,  which  he  would  r>(trn  write  mi  \ 
f  sis  d).  But  the  product  is  96  (fr*)  which  is  also 
100— I*  (p'  Asnpsi  **Wm*«t  suat,  or  f  4i  U  iu 
Hence  s—2  (yhrrrm  4  tit  pti  ff)  Ac. 

A  yonng  algebraist  of  our  day  might  hardly  be 
inclined  to  give  the  name  of  algebraici!  o->i.v.kw  u> 
the  preceding,  though  he  might  admit  tfi^t 
was  algebraical  reasoning.  But  if  he  had 
the  Hindu  or  Mahommedan  writers,  or  CarcL:.. 
Tartaglia,Sterinus,  and  the  other  Knnjpean 
ists,  who  preceded  Vieta,  he  would  *er  that  he  1 
either  give  the  name  to  the  notation  above  exear- 
plified,  or  refuse  it  to  everything  which  ptetwbd 
the  seventeenth  century.  Diophantus  declines  Wis 
letters,  just  as  we  now  speak  of  m  th  or  (m-f- 1)  th; 
and  (to  is  an  abbreviation  of  purrda  or  jissdlu,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  question  whether  Diophantus  was  or  ^r^sai 
inventor,  or  whether  he  had  received  a  hint  6ws 
India,  the  only  country  we  know  of  which  ttmii 
then  have  given  one,  is  of  great  difficulty.  W« 
*  enter  into  it  at  length:  the  very  great  uu- 
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laxity  of  the  Diophantine  and  Hindu  algebra  (as 
far  as  the  former  goes)  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
the  two  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  or  have 
come  one  from  the  other;  though  it  is  clear  that 
Diophantus,  if  a  borrower,  has  completely  recast  the 
•abject  by  the  introduction  of  Euclid's  form  of  de- 
monstration. On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  article 
of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  already  cited. 

Thtre  are  many  paraphrases,  so-called  transla- 
tions and  abbreviations  of  Diophantus,  bat  very 
few  editions.  Joseph  Auria  prepared  an  edition 
(Gr.  Let.)  of  the  whole,  with  the  Scholia  of  the 
monk  Maximus  Planudes  on  the  first  two  books  ; 
but  it  was  never  printed.  The  first  edition  is  that 
of  Xy lander,  Basle,  1575,  folio,  in  Latin  only,  with 
the  Scholia  and  notes.  The  first  Greek  edition, 
with  Latin,  (and  original  notes,  the  Scholia  being 
rejected  as  useless,)  is  that  of  Bachet  de  Mesiriac, 
Paris,  1621,  folio.  Fermat  left  materials  for  the 
second  and  best  edition  (Gr.  Lat.),  in  which  is  pre- 
served all  that  was  good  in  Bachet,  and  in  particu- 
lar his  Latin  version,  and  most  valuable  comments 
and  additions  of  his  own  (it  being  peculiarly  his 
subject).  These  materials  were  collected  by  J.  de 
Rill y,  and  published  by  Ferraat  s  son,  Toulouse, 
1670,  folio.  An  English  ladv,  the  late  Miss  Abi- 
gail Banich  Lousada,  whose  successful  cultivation 
of  mathematics  and  close  attention  to  this  writer  for 
many  years  was  well  known  to  scientific  persons, 
left  a  complete  translation  of  Diophantus,  with 
notes :  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  we  trust, 
will  not  be  lost.  [A.DeM.] 

DIOPHANTUS  or  DIOPHANTES(Aio>arTM 
or  AiMpdmis),  n  medical  writer  of  Lycia  (fialen, 
De  Comjxit.  Medicum.  sec.  Ix>cos%  ix.  4,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
281  y,  several  of  whose  medical  formulae  are  quoted 
by  Galen  (vol.  xii.  p.  845 ;  xiii.  507,  805  ;  xiv.  1 75, 
181),  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ.  [W.A.G.] 

DIO'RES,  i  painter,  who  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
with  Micon,  the  contemporary  of  Polygnotus,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  lived  at  the 
same  time.  The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  is 
ao  corrupt,  that  the  name  is  not  made  out  with 
certainty.  (Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  12,  ed.  Miiller; 
Micon.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (A*HrKOfyl$vi).  1.  A  Byzan- 
tine grammarian,  a  brother  of  Hipparchus  and  Ni- 
e<>lau%  and  a  disciple  of  Lachares  at  Athens.  He 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Marcianus  and 
Leo.  (Said,  a  «.  NucsAaof;  Endoc.  p.  309.) 

2.  Of  Cyprus,  a  sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
of  Timon.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  114,  115.) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  is  said  by  A  the- 
nar us  (L  p.  1 1 )  to  have  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.  Suidas  ($.v.'OftTH>os)  attributes  to  him 
a  work  entitled  oi  rap  'Oufa?  As  he  is 
thus  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Homer,  it  is  not  imprutable  that  he  was  also  the 
author  of  the  v«pl  rod  rwv  ^powf  xaB'  "Ottifpor 
filov,  from  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Atbe- 
naeus  (L  p.  8  ;  comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1270.) 
The  avofunn^ioutv^aTa^  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (L  63)  and  Athenaeus  (xi  p.  507),  may 
likewise  have  been  his  work,  though  everything  is 
uncertain.  We  have  further  mention  of  a  work  on 
the  constitution  of  Lacedaemon  ascribed  to  Diosco- 
ridea  (Athen.  iv.  p.  140;  Pint.  Lyc.  1 1,  Ape*.  35), 
and  of  another  vtpl  von'inuv  (Schol.  adArutoph. 
At.  1283;  Suid.  and  Phot,  a  v.  ewrdAi);  Eudoc 
p.  280);  but  whether  they  were  the  productions  of 


the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  or  of  the  Stoic  Dioscoride 
is  uncertain. 

4.  The  father  of  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  the  Stoic,  who 
succeeded  Chrysippus.  The  Utter  dedicated  to 
Dioscorides  several  of  his  works,  as  we  leam  from 
Diogenes  (vii.  190,  193,  198,  200,202)  and  Sui- 
das  («.  v.  Zijvwr). 

5.  A  writer  on  astrology,  an  opinion  of  whose 
is  quoted  by  Censorinus.  (De  Die  NaL  17;  comp. 
Varro,  de  L.  L.  Fragm.  p.  369,  ed.  Bipont)  [LS.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (Aisvaapfttf).  the  author  of 
thirty-nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Brunch,  AttaL  i.  493  ;  Jacobs,  i.  244  ;  xiii.  706, 
No.  142)  seems,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
epigrams  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetee.  His  epigrams  are  chiefly  upon 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  especially  the  poets. 
One  of  them  (No.  35)  would  seem,  from  its  title  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  Aunxko^Sow  NuroiroAiTou,  to  be 
the  production  of  a  later  writer.  The  epigrams  of 
Dioscorides  were  included  in  the  Garland  of  Mo- 
lester. (Jacobs,  xiii  pp.  886,  887.)  [P.  S.  J 
DIOSCO'RIDES,  artists.  [Dioscurides.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES  (tuooKovp&nt  or  Auxritopi- 
8tjj),  the  name  of  several  physicians  and  botanical 
writers,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
each  other  with  certainty. 

1.  Pbdaciub  or  Pxdanius  (TlsoaViof  orneoaViov) 
Dioscoridbs,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  that  bears  his  name.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  says  Dr.  Bostock,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Anaxarba,  in  Cilicia  Canmestris,  and  that 
he  was  a  physician  by  profession.  It  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  he  lived  in  the  [first  or]  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  and  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  be  was  a  little 
posterior  to  him.  The  exact  age  of  Dioscorides  has, 
however,  been  a  question  of  much  critical  discussion, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  which  can  lead 
us  to  decide  upon  it.  He  has  left  behind  htm  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  Ilspl'TAns  'Iorpuoji, 
in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research, 
and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a  standard 
production.  The  greater  correctness  of  modern 
science,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  work 
of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility;  but  in  drawing 
up  a  history  of  the  state  and  progress  of  medicine, 
it  affords  a  most  valuable  document  for  our  infor- 
mation. His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all 
the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account 
of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  descriptions  are 
brief,  and  not  unfrequently  so  little  characterised  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  to  what  they  refer ;  while  the  practical 
part  of  his  work  is  in  a  great  measure  empirical, 
although  his  general  principles  (so  far  as  they  can 
be  detected)  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Dogmatic 
sect.  The  great  importance  which  was  for  so  long 
a  period  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  bus 
rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  modern  naturalists  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illus- 
tration of  his  Materia  Medica.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great  industry 
and  patient  research  ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to 
ascribe  a  large  portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuracies 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  more  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
|  character  and  talents  of  the  writer. 
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Hit  work  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  but  this  seems  to  be  doing  justice  to 
neither  party,  as  the  objects  of  the  two  authors 
were  totally  different,  the  ons  writing  a*  a  scien- 
tific botanist,  the  other  merely  as  a  herbalist;  and 
accordingly  we  find  each  of  these  celebrated  men 
superior  to  the  other  in  his  own  department. 
With  respect  to  the  ancient  writers  on  Materia 
Medica  who  succeeded  Dioscorides,  they  were 
generally  content  to  quote  his  authority  without 
presuming  to  correct  his  errors  or  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies. That  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Greece  has  be*n  very  much 
illustrated  by  the  bite  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who, 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Radcliffe  Travelling 
Fellows  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  travelled  in 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials  for  a  M  Flora  Graeca."  This 
magnificent  work  was  begun  after  his  death,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  J.  R.  Smith  (1806), 
and  has  been  lately  finished,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
by  Professor  Lindlcy.  With  respect  to  the  plants 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  towards 
their  illustration,  and  identification  with  the  article* 
met  with  in  those  countries  in  the  present  day.  A 
few  specimens  of  this  are  given  by  Dr.  Royle,  in 
his  44  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine44 
(Lond.  8vo.  1837),  and  probably  no  man  in  Eng- 
land is  more  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  than 

himself. 

Besides  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medica, 
the  following  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dios- 
corides :  n«pl  AnAvrrnptttir  "tHJOuaxwc,  De  Venenis; 
Tltpl  'lojBAwr,  De  Venenatis  Animalibus;  Tltpl  Ed- 
Tropltrtmw  'kwksvr  rs  itai  2i/i't?<TWf  <t>apudKttvt  De 
facile  Paruliilibtti  tarn  Simplicibus  quam  CompotiHs 
Medicamentis ;  and  a  few  smaller  works,  which  are 
considered  spurious.  His  works  first  appeared  in  a 
Latin  translation  (supposed  to  be  by  Petrus  de 
Abano)  in  1478,  fol.  Colle,  in  black  letter.  The  first 
Greek  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
Venct.  1499,  fob,  and  is  said  to  be  very  scarce.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  edition  is  that  by  J.  A.  Sa- 
racenus,  Greek  and  Latin,  Francof.  1598.  fol.,  with 
a  copious  and  learned  commentary.  The  but  edition 
is  that  by  C.  Sprengcl,  in  two  vois.  8vo.  Lips.  1829, 
1 830,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  useful  commen- 
tary, forming  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  vols, 
of  KUhn's  Collection  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers. 
The  work  of  Dioscorides  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  the  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
French  languages  ;  there  is  also  an  Arabic  Trans- 
lation, which  is  still  in  MS.  in  several  European 
libraries.  For  further  information  respecting  Dios- 
corides and  the  editions  of  his  work,  see  Lc  Clerc, 
J  list,  de  la  MM.;  Haller,  DibUotKDoUm.;  Sprengcl, 
J  list  de  la  Mid.;  Fabric.  liibliotk.  Graeca;  Bo- 
stock's  History  of  Medicate;  Choulant,  Handlmch 
der  Bucherkttnde  fiir  die  Aeliere  Metlkin. 

2.  Dioscorides  Phacas  (tairar)  a  physician 
who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Ilerophilus  (Galen, 
Gloss.  Hippocr.  prooem.  vol  xix.  p.  63),  and  lived 
in  the  second  or  first  century  B.  c.  According  to 
Suidas  (c.  v.  Auhtk.\  who,  however,  confounds  him 
with  Dioscorides  of  A  nazarba,  he  lived  at  the  court  of 
Cleopatra  in  the  time  of  Antony,  B.C.  41— 30,  and 
was  suroamdd  Phacas  on  account  of  the  moles  or 
freckles  on  his  face.  He  is  probably  the  same  phy- 
sician who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (does.  Hippocr. 
s.  v.  '\vIm6v,  vol  xix.  p.  105),  and  Paulus  Aegi- 


neta  (De  Re  Med.  iv.  24),  as  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  which  are  not  now 
extant.  (Said.  L  e. ;  Erotian.  Gloss.  Hippocr.  p.  8.) 

3.  Diosoo  bides,  a  Grammarian  at  Rome,  who, 
if  not  actually  a  physician,  appears,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  given  great  attention  to  medical  literature.  He 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.  i>. 
117 — 138,  and  superintended  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  was  much  esteemed. 
He  is,  however,  accused  by  Galen  of  having  made 
considerable  alterations  in  the  text,  and  of  changing 
the  old  readings  and  modernising  the  language. 
He  was  a  relation  of  Artemidorus  Cap i to,  another 
editor  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  several  times  quoted 
by  Galen.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Hippocr,  *DeN«t. 
Honun  i.  I  ;  iL  1,  vol.  xv.  pp.  21,  110;  Comment.  u» 
Hi/'pocr.  •*  De  Humor. ,w  i.  prooem.  voL  xvi.  p.  2  ; 
Comment,  in  Hippocr.  uEpidem.  IV."  i  prooem.  vol. 
xvii.  part  L  p.  795 ;  Gloss.  Hippocr.  in  v.  dwt&pao-- 

0-  tro,  vol.  xix.  p.  83.)  I W.  A  G.J 

DIOSCO'RIUS  (AtmrKOpios)  of  Myra,  was  the 
instructor  in  grammar  of  tho  daughters  of  the  em- 
peror Leo,  at  Byxantium,  and  also  prefect  of  the 
city  and  of  the  praetorians.  (Suid.  s.v.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'SCORUS  (Atianopoi).  1.  A  physician, 
probably  born  at  Trail  es  in  Lydia,  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ.  His  father's  name  was 
Stephanus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex.  TralL  de 
Re  Med.  iv.  1,  p.  198);  one  of  his  brothers  was 
the  physician  Alexander  Trallianus  ;  another  was 
the  architect  and  mathematician,  Anthemius ;  and 
Agathias  mentions  that  his  two  other  brothers, 
Metrodorus  and  Olympius,  were  both  eminent  in 
their  several  professions.    (Hid.  v.  p.  149.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  name,  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  formulae  is 
quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  see. 
Locos*  viii.  7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  204.)       [W.  A.G.] 

DIOSCURUS,  a  togatus  of  the  praetorian 
forum,  was  one  of  the  commission  of  ten  appointed 
by  Justinian  in  a.  d.  528,  to  compile  the  Constitu- 
tionum  Codex.  (Const.  Hate  quae  necesntrio,  §  1, 
Const.  Summa  Reip.  6  2.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

DTOSCU'RI  (AuKfiroupot),  that  is,  sons  of 
Zeus,  the  well-known  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
or  Polydeuces.  The  singular  form  AioViroupoT,  or 
AioViropor,  occurs  only  in  the  writings  of  gram- 
marians, and  the  Latins  sometimes  use  Contorts 
for  the  two  brothers.  (Plin.  //.  N.  x.  43  ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Geora.  iii.  89  ;  Horat.  Carm.  hi.  29,  64.) 
According  to  the  Homeric  poems  (CM.  xi.  298,  &c.) 
they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndarcus,  king  of 

1-  acedaeroon,  and  consequently  brothers  of  Helena. 
(Horn.  11.  iii.  426.)  Hence  they  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  Tyndaridae.  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  700, 
Met.  viii.  301.)  Castor  was  famous  for  his  skill 
in  taming  and  managing  hornes,  and  Pollux  for 
his  skill  in  boxing.  Both  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth  before  the  Greeks  went  against  Troy. 
Although  they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  they 
came  to  life  every  other  day,  and  they  enjoyed 
honours  like  those  of  the  gods.  According'  to 
other  traditions  both  were  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Ix'da,  and  were  born  at  the  same  time  with  their 
sister  Helena  out  of  an  egg  (Horn.  Hymn.  xiii.  5  ; 
Theocrit  xxii.  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Nem.  x.  150  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  155  ;  Tsetx. 
ad  Lymph.  511;  Serv.  ad  Jen.  iii  328),  or  with- 
out their  sister,  and  cither  out  of  an  ere  or  in  the 
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natural  way,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  Pollux 
was  the  first  born.  (Tsetx.  ad  Lycoph.  88,  511.) 
According  to  others  again,  Poly  deuce*  and  Helena 
onlj  were  children  of  Zeus,  and  Castor  was  the 
son  of  Tyndarcus  Hence,  Polydeuces  was  im- 
mortal, while  Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and 
death  like  erery  other  mortal.  (Pind.  Nem.  z.  80, 
with  the  SchoL  ;  Theocrit  zxir.  130;  Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  77.)  They  were  born, 
according  to  different  traditions,  at  different  place*, 
»uch  as  Amydae,  mount  Taygetus  the  island  of 
Pephnos,  or  Thalamae.  (Theocrit  xxiL  122  ; 
Virg.  Gtorg.  iii.  89  ;  Serr.  cut  Aen.  x.  564  ;  Horn. 
Hymn.  xiiL  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  $  4,  26.  $  2.) 

The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is  marked  by 
three  great  events :  1.  Their  expedition  agwn*< 
Aliens.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister  He- 
lena from  Sparta,  or,  according  to  others,  he  had 
promised  Idas  and  Lynceus  the  sons  of  Aphareus 
who  had  carried  her  off,  to  guard  her,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confinement  at  Aphidnae,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  mother  Aetata.  While 
Theseus  wa*  absent  from  Attica  and  Mene»theus 
was  endeavouring  to  usurp  the  government,  the 
Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Acadcmus  revealed  to 
them,  that  Helena  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  (Herod, 
ix.  73),  and  the  Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault. 
They  carried  away  their  sister  Helena,  and  Aethra 
was  made  their  prisoner.  (Apollod.  L  c.)  Menes- 
tbeus  then  opened  to  them  also  the  gates  of  Athens, 
and  Aphidnus  adopted  them  as  his  sons,  in  order 
that,  according  to  their  desire,  they  might  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  paid 
divine  honours  to  them.  (Plut.  The*.  31,  Ac  ; 
Lycoph.  499.)  2.  Their  pari  in  the  expedition  of 
the  A  rl}< mauis,  as  they  had  before  taken  part  in 
the  Calydonian  hunt  (ApoUon.  Rood.  i.  149  ; 
Pans.  iii.  24.  $  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173.)  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  happened, 
that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a  vehe- 
ment storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Samo- 
thracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri. 
(Diod.  iv.  43  ;  Plut  de  Plae.  Philo$.  ii.  18  ;  Se- 
nec  Qwest  Nat.  L  1.)  On  their  arrival  in  the 
country  of  the  Bebryces,  Polydeuces  fought  against 
Amycus,  the  gigantic  son  of  Poseidon,  and  con- 
quered  him.  During  the  Argonautic  expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurias.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
175  ;  P.  Mela,  i.  19  ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  496  ; 
Justin,  xliL  3 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  5.)  8.  Their  bat- 
tle with  the  ions  of  Aphareus.  The  Dioscuri  were 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
cippus,  Phoebe,  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and  Hi- 
laeira  or  Elacira,  a  priestess  of  Artemis  :  the 
Dioscuri  carried  them  off,  and  married  them. 
( Hygin.  Fab.  80  ;  Ov.  Fast  v.  700  ;  SchoL  ad 
Find.  Nem.  x.  112.)  Polydeuces  became,  by 
Phoebe,  the  lather  of  Mnesilcus,  Mnesinous,  or 
Asinous,  and  Castor,  by  Hilaeira,  the  lather  of 
Anogon,  Anaxis,  or  Aulothus.  (Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph. 
511.)  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus  had  car- 
ried away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadui,  and  it 
was  left  to  Idas  to  divide  the  booty.  He  cut  up 
a  bull  into  four  parts  and  declared,  that  whichever 
of  them  should  first  succeed  in  eating  his  share 
should  receive  half  the  oxen,  and  the  second  should 
have  the  other  half.  Idas,  thereupon,  not  only 
ate  his  own  quarter,  but  devoured  that  of  his  bro- 


thers in  addition,  and  then  drove  the  whole  herd 
to  his  home  in  Messene.  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  60  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  11.  $  2 ;  Lycoph.  /.  c.)  The  Dios- 
curi then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  cattle 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  addition.  This  became  the  occasion  of  a  war 
between  the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene,  or  Laconia. 
In  this  war,  the  details  of  which  are  related  dif- 
ferently, Castor,  the  mortaL  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Idas,  but  Pollux  slew  Lynceus,  and  Zeus  killed 
Idas  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Pind.  Apollod. 
U.  cc ;  Tzetx.  ad  Lycoph.  1514  ;  Theocrit  xxii.  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  80,  Fuet.  Attr.  iL  22.)  Polydeuces 
then  returned  to  his  brother,  whom  he  found 
breathing  his  hut  and  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  to 
be  permitted  to  die  with  him.  Zeus  left  him 
the  option,  either  to  live  as  his  immortal  son  in 
Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brothers  fate,  and  to 
live,  alternately,  one  day  under  the  earth,  mid  the 
other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Horn. 
IL  iiL  1343  ;  Pind.  Nem.  x.  in  fin. ;  Hygin.  Fub. 
251.)  According  to  a  different  form  of  the  story, 
Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brother* 
by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as  (Jcmiui. 
(Hvgin.  Poet.  Attr.  L  c, ;  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  OreU. 
465.) 

These  heroic  youths,  who  were  also  believed  to 
have  reigned  as  Kings  of  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  1 .  §  5), 
received  divine  honours  at  Sparta,  though  not  till 
forty  years  after  their  war  with  the  sons  of  Apha- 
reus. (Paus.  iiL  13.  §,1.)  Muller  (Dor.  ii.  10.  §  8) 
conceives  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  had  a 
double  source,  vis.  the  heroic  honours  of  the  humau 
Tyndaridae,  and  the  worship  of  some  ancient  Pelo- 
ponncsiun  deities,  so  that  in  the  process  of  time  the 
attributes  of  the  latter  were  transferred  to  the  for- 
mer, vis.  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Zeus,  the  birth  from 
an  egg,  and  the  like.  Their  worship  spread  from 
Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  (Paus. 
x.  33.  §  3,  38.  §  3.)  Their  principal  characteristic 
was  that  of  &«ol  etrrijpf  s,  that  is  mighty  helpers  of 
man,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  krauts 
or  starts.  (Plut  Thee.  33  ;  Strab,  v.  p.  232  ; 
Aelian,  V.  II.  i.  30,  iv.  5 ;  ArUtoph.  Lytittr.  130 1  ; 
Paus  i.  31.  §  1,  viii.  21,  in  fin.)  They  were,  how- 
ever, worshipped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  their 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  and 
waves  that  they  might  assist  the  shipwrecked. 
(Hygin. Poet. Attr.  l.c  ;  Eurip. y/r/ra.  1511 ;  Horn. 
Hymn.  xiii.  9  ;  Strab,  i.  p.  48  ;  Horat  Carm.  i.  3. 
2.)  Out  of  this  idea  arose  that  of  their  being  the 
protectors  of  travellers  in  general,  and  consequently 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  also,  the  violation  of  which 
was  punished  severely  by  them.  (Paus.  iiL  16.  §  3; 
Bockh,  Ejplicat.  ad  Pad.  p.  1 35.)  Their  charac- 
ters as  *il£  oVyoflu  v  and  /inroSa^or  were  combined  into 
one,  and  both,  whenever  they  did  appear,  were  seen 
riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They  were 
further  regarded,  like  Hermes  and  Heracles  ss  the 
presidents  of  the  public  games  (  Pind.  OL  iii.  38,  A'ewt. 
x.  53),  and  at  Sparta  their  statues  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  race-course.  (Paus.  iiL  14.  §  7.) 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  the 
war-dance,  and  warlike  music,  and  poets  and  bards 
were  favoured  by  them.  (Cic.  de  OraL  iL  86  j  VaL 
Maxim.  L  8.  $  7.)  Owing  to  their  warlike  charac- 
ter, it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  two  kings 
whenever  they  went  out  to  war,  to  be  accompanied 
by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri  (SoWa  j 
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Diet,  of  Ant  t. ©.),  and  afterward*,  when  one  king 
only  took  the  field,  he  took  with  him  only  one  of 
those  symbol*.  (Herod,  v.  75.)  Sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  Castor  existed  in  the  temple  of  the  Dios- 
curi near  Therapne  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  56  ;  Pans,  iii. 
20.  §  1 ),  at  Sparta  (Paus.  iil  1 3.  §  1  ;  Cic  de  Nat. 
Deor.  iii.  5.),  and  at  Argos.  (PluL  QmaesL  Gr.  23.) 
Temples  and  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  were  very  nu- 
merous in  Greece,  though  more  particularly  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Respecting  their  festivals,  set;  Did.  of 
Ant.  *.  vr.  'AvoKcia,  Atoaxovfiui.  Their  usual  re- 
presentation in  works  of  art  is  that  of  two  youthful 
horsemen  with  egg-shaped  hats,  or  helmets,  crowned 
with  stars,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands.  ( Paus. 
iii.  18.  §  8,  t.  19.  |  1 ;  Catull.  37. 2  ;  Val.  Flaw. 
367.) 

At  Rome,  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Castores 
was  introduced  at  an  early  time.  They  were  be- 
lieved to  have  assisted  the  Romans  ngainst  the 
Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  ;  and  the  dic- 
tator, A.  Postumius  Albus,  during  the  battle,  vowed 
a  temple  to  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  consecrated 
on  the  15th  of  July,  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
battle  of  Regillus.  (Dionys.  vi.  13 ;  Liv.  iL  20,  42.) 
Subsequently,  two  other  temples  of  the  Dioscuri 
were  built,  one  in  the  Circus  Maxim  us,  and  the 
other  in  the  Circus  Fbuninius.  (Vitruv.  iv.  7  ;  P. 
Vict  Beg.  Urb.  xi)  From  that  time  the  equites 
regarded  the  Castores  as  their  patrons,  and  after  the 
year  B.  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every  year,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  procession  on  horse- 
back, from  the  temple  of  Mars  through  the  main 
street*  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum,  and  by  the 
ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  In  this  procession 
the  equites  were  adorned  with  olive  wreaths  and 
dressed  in  the  tmbea,  and  a  grand  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  the  twin  gods  by  the  roost  illustrious  per- 
sons of  the  equestrian  order.  (Dionys.  L  c;  Liv.  ix. 
46  ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  $  9  ;  Aurcl.  Vict,  d*  Vir. 
Utwdr.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOSCU'RIDES  or  DIOSCtfRIDES  (A«xr- 
KovfH&Vt)-  1.  Of  Samos,  the  maker  of  two  mosaic 
pavements  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  both  represent  comic  scenes,  and 
are  inscribed  with  the  artist's  name, 

AIOSKOTPIAH2  2AMIOS  EflOIHSE. 
They  are  entirely  of  glass,  and  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  ancient  mosaics.  They  are  fully  de- 
scribed by  Winckelmann.  (Gttchickte  d.  AW<  bk. 
vil  c  4.  §  IB,  bk.  xii.  c  1.  §§  9-1 1,  Nackriekt.  v. 
d.  neursL  Hercul.  Entdeek.  §  54,  55.)    A  wood- 
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fact  form  the  nucleus  of  that  dialogue.  S.-rct  cri- 
tics believe,  that  the  whole  story  of  Dbtnaa  is  a 
mere  fiction  of  Plato's,  while  others  are  incline*! 
see  in  it  at  least  some  historical  foundation,  and  i> 
regard  her  as  an  historical  personage.  Later  Greek 
writers  call  her  a  priestess  of  the  I 


cut  of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society's  "Pompeii,"  ii.  p.  41.  (See  also 
Miu.  liorbon.  iv.  34.) 

2.  An  engraver  of  gems  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
engraved  a  gem  with  the  likeness  of  Augustus, 
which  was  used  by  that  emperor  and  his  successors 
as  their  ordinary  signet.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  1,  s.  4  ; 
Suet.  Oct.  50.)  In  these  passages  most  of  the 
editions  give  Dioscorides ;  but  the  true  rending, 
which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.«  is  confirmed  by 
existing  gems  bearing  the  name  AI02KOTPIAOT. 
There  are  several  of  these  gems,  but  only  six  are 
considered  genuine.  (Meyer's  note  on  Winckel- 
mann, GcschichU  d.  KmuU  bk.  xi.  c.  2.  §  8.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MA  (Aiorlua),  a  priestess  of  Mantineia, 
and  the  reputed  instructor  of  Socrates.  Plato,  in 
his  Symposium  (p.20l,d.),  introduces  her  opinions 
on  the  nature,  origin,  and  object*  of  life,  which  in 


and  state,  that  Bhe  was  a  Pythagorean  philo^^r 
who  resided  for  some  time  at  Athena.  ( Lt*  ^ . 
Eumuek.  7,  tmag.  18;  Max.  Tyr.  Datert.  8; 
com  p.  Hermann,  Getck.  u.  Syiiem.  tL  Plot 
L  p.  523,  note  591 ;  Ast,  Ld\c*  u.  Sxhnfiru  /'urfc^. 
p.  313.)  [L.S.] 

DIOTrMUS(AisViftOf).  1.  A  grammarian  of  Ad- 
ramyttium  in  Mysia,  exercised  the  profession  of  s 
teacher  at  Oargafa  in  the  T road —a  hard  lot.  which 
Aratus,  who  appears  to  have  been  content  porarv 
with  him,  bemoans  in  an  extant  epigram.  He  is 
probably  the  same  whose  voluminous  common- plat* 
book  ( Trayro&ava  dyaytticftara)  is  quoted  bv  Sir- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  («.©.  Tlmaoafryohmt).  Schs? - 
der  would  refer  to  him  the  epigrams  under  Uw 
name  of  Diotimus  in  the  Anthology.  See  below. 
(AniU.  3 ;  Jacobs,  ad  It*. ;  Macrob.  Sat 

r.  20;  Steph.  Byx,  i. «.  rd>yapa;  Fabric  BAL 
Graec  voL  iii.  p.  561,  iv.  p.  473.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  The  period  at  which  he  lived  is 
not  known.  He  is  quoted,  together  with 
of  Salami*,  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  436,  e.). 

3.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem,  called  '1 
in  hexameter  Terse,  on  the  latxmn  of  Hrrcuksw 
Three  verses  of  it  are  preserved  by  Saida*  («.  c 
Ewpi/SaToj),  and  by  Michael  Apo»toliua,  the  By- 
tantine,  in  hi*  collection  of  proverb*.  (  Jaool**,  An- 
tkoL  voL  xiii.  p.  888 ;  see  Atben.  xui.  p.  60S,  d.) 

4.  Of  Olynipia,  an  author  or  collector  of  ridd  ,r- 
(ypt<pot),  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  utertocsitori 
in  the  DetjMtmrj&istae  of  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  448,  c) 
as  o  iroupos  if^r,  and  lived  therefore 
ning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  is  s 
accused  Epicurus  of  profligacy,  and  to  have  fore- 
fifty  letters,  professing  to  have  been  written  by 
Epicurus,  to  prove  it  ( Diog.  Larrt  x.  3 ; 
Menag.  ad  foe.)  According  to  Athrji3«*u*,  wb» 
is  evidently  alluding  to  the  same  story  in  a  pas- 
sage where  Aioritfot  apparently  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  Oforwtos,  he  was  convicted  of  the 
forgery,  at  the  suit  of  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and 
put  to  death.  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  611,  b.)  We  foara 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strtm.  ii.  21  \  that 
he  considered  happiness  or  well-being  (sWt»)  u 
consist,  not  in  any  one  good,  but  in  the  perfect 

accumulation  of  blessings  {wnrTiktta  rte*  d-fa&^w  ,. 

which  looks  like  a  departure  from  strict 
to  the  more  sober  view  of  Aristotle.  (Col 
17,8.)  [E.E.] 

DIOTI'MUS  (Atorywt).  Under  this  aasne  then 
are  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antbolocy 
(Rrunck,  Anal  L  250;  Jacobs,  L  183),  whscx 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  product  inns  of 
authors,  for  the  first  epigram  is  entitled 
M«Atj<t(oo,  and  the  eighth  Aiartfiav  'A(ht*&uiv  t.v 
Atovcifoi*.    This  latter  person  would  soetn  to  bs 
the  same  as  the  Athenian  orator,  Dfotasna,  who 
was  one  of  the  ten  orators  given  ap  to  Antipsst? 
(Suid.  *.  e.  'Arriaerpos ;  Pseud o- Plat.  ViL  JTOwst 
p.  845,  a.)    How  many  of  the  epigram*  W\-mz  t* 
this  Diotimus,  and  to  whom  the  rest  ought  v  -V 
assigned,  is  quite  uncertain.    Schneider  nier*  tiac 
to  the  grammarian  Diotimua,  of 
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The  epigram*  under  the  name  of  Diotimus  were  in-  | 
eluded  m  the  Garland  of  Mclenger.  (Jacob*,  xiiL 
888.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTPMUS  (Aisruios)*  a  physician  of  Thebes, 
whose  aboard  and  superstitious  remedies  are  quoted 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxviiL  23),  and  who  most,  there- 
fore, have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Chrirt.  [ W.  A.  O.J 

DJOTCGENES  (Aurroyivns),  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who  wrote  a  work  wtpl  eVisrwrot,  of 
which  three  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus 
(tit  t.  69,  xliii.  95,  130),  and  another  w*pi  iWc 
Adas,  of  which  two  considerable  fragments  are 
likewise  extant  in  Stobaeus  (xlviiL61,62).  [L.S.] 
DIOTREPHES  (Aavrptfs**,  Thocyd.  viiL  64), 
was  sent,  B.  c  4 1 1 ,  by  the  oligarchical  revolutionists 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samoa,  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thrace, 
and  took  the  fint  step  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
toward*  the  allies  by  establishing  oligarchy  at 
Thaaoa.  Nicostratus,  the  general  who  fell  at  Man* 
tineia,  wae  son  of  a  Diotrephe*  (Thuc  iv.  119): 
thi*  therefore  perhaps  was  a  Diotrephe*,  son  of 
Nicostratoa,  If  to,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
thinking  him  distinct  from  Diitxephes,  the  destroyer 
of  Mycaletsus.   [  DirraaPHXs.]       [A.  H.C.] 

DIOTREPHES  (Aurrp*>ip),  a  rhetorician  of 
high  repute  in  bis  day  (vo^HrHit  tripos),  born  at 
Antioch  on  the  Maeander.  Hybreas,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Strabo,  was  hi*  pupil.  (Strab. 
xiil  p.  630,  xir.  p.  659.)  {E.  E.J 

DIOXIPPK,  (Amiiww^)  the  name  of  four  my- 
thological beings.  (Hygin.  Prarf^  Fab.  154,  163, 
181;  Apollod.  ii.  2.  §5.)  [L.  &] 

DIOXIPPUS  (Ai*rf{*inror),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy  (Suid.  a  c),  wrongly 
called  Dexippua  in  another  passage  of  Suidas,  (*,  v. 
Kupvtauot)  and  by  Eudocia  (p.  132).  Suida*  and 
Eadocia  mention  hi*  Avr iwopyoiixruoi,  of  which  a 
line  and  a  half  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  100,  e.),  'Icropiojpitpot  (Ath.  L  c\  which 
Vossios  conjectures  was  intended  to  ridicule  the 
fabulous  Ore<-k  historians  (>U  Mat.  Urate,  pp.  433, 
434,  ed.  Westermann),  &ta&um%6u4v%*,  of  which 
nothing  remains,  and  Qikipyvpos.  (Ath.  ix.  p.  472, 
b^  xL  pp.  496,  £,  502,  d.)  To  these  must  be 
added,  from  Suidas  and  Photiu*  (a  e.  K&pvicxuos), 
the  &ri<Taup6i.  ( Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grate.  L 
p.  485,  iv.  pp.  541—543.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS,  physician.  [Drxippcs.] 
DI'PHILUS  (At«>Aos),  commanded  the  thirty- 
three  Athenian  ships  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
of  the  second  armament  to  Sicily,  were 
at  Naupactus  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
transport  of  reinforcements  to  the  Syracusans. 
He  was  attacked  near  Krineus  by  a  squadron, 
chiefly  Corinthian,  of  slightly  inferior  number*; 
and  though  the  victory,  in  a  technical  sense,  was. 
if  anywhere,  on  his  side,  yet  he  sank  but  three  of 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  had  six  of  his  own  dis- 
abled ;  and  that  Phonnios  countrymen  should,  in 
the  scene  of  his  achievements,  effect  no  more,  wa&, 
as  was  felt  by  both  parties,  a  severe  moral  defeat 
(Thac.  viL  34.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'PHILUS  (Alftkos).  1.  The  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  Grja-nU,  and  of  •currilou*  poem*  in 
choliambica.  (Schol.  Pind.  Oiymp.  x.  83 ;  Schol. 
Arittoph.  XuL  %'.)  From  the  latter  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  he  lived  before  Enpolis  and  Aristophanes. 
(Meineke,  //»/.  Crit.  Com.  Grate  pp.  448,  449; 
Vossiux,  ds  Hid.  Grace  p.  434,  ed.  Westermann.) 


2.  One  of  the  principal  Athenian  comic  poets  of 
the  new  comedy,  and  a  contemporary  of  Menander 
and  Philemon,  was  a  native  of  Sinope.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  546  ;  Anon,  de  Cum.  pp.  xxx.  xxxl)  He  was 
a  lover  of  the  courtezan  Gnathaena,  und  fseem* 
sometimes  to  have  attacked  her  in  his  comedies, 
when  under  the  influence  of  jealousy.  (Machon 
and  Lynceus  Samius,  ap.  A  then.  xiii.  pp.  579,  f, 
580,  a>,  583,  f.)  He  was  not,  however,  perfectly 
constant  (Alciph.  Ep.  i.  37.)  He  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  a  hundred  plays  (Anon.  l.c\  and  some- 
times to  have  acted  himself.  ( Athen.  xiii.  p.  583,  f.) 

Though,  in  point  of  time,  Dipbilu*  belonged  to 
the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  the  character  of  the  middle.  This  ia 
shewn,  among  other  indication*,  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  chooses  mythological  subject*  for 
hi*  play*,  and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  tho 
poets  Archilocbua,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  (Ath. 
xt  p.  487,  a.,  xiii.  p.  599,  d.)  Hi*  language  ia 
simple  and  elegant,  but  it  contains  many  depar- 
tures from  Attic  purity.  Respecting  his  metre*, 
see  Meineke.  (Hid.  Crit.  pp.  443,  444,  448.) 

The  following  arc  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  of 
which  we  have  fragments  or  titles  :  "Ayvorn  (Ath. 

ix.  p.  401,  a.,  xv.  p.  700,  d.),  which  was  also  as- 
cribed to  Calliadc*  :  ,A8«Ae>of  (Ath.  xL  p.  499, 
d.  e. ;  Poll.  x.  72  ;  Stob.  Flor.  cviii.  9) :  AAtfw- 
rpia  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  61,  10),  which  was  also  the 
title  of  a  play  of  Antiphancs,  by  others  ascribed  to 
Alexi* :  Afuurrpts  (Stud.  *.  v.  'A0if»W«)  :  Aipqat- 
t«»xi»i,  of  which  there  wa»  a  second  edition  by 
Callimachu*  under  the  title  of  EoVovx"  or  Zrpo- 
rulrrnt  (Ath.  xl  p.  496,  e.,  xv.  700,  e. ;  Antiatti- 
cista,  pp.  95.  17,  100.  31,  101.  29):  the  principal 
character  in  thia  play  seems  to  have  been  such  as 
Pyrgopolinices  in  the  MUet  Gloriosut  of  Plautus, 
which  was  perbap*  taken  from  the  play  of  Diphilus: 
'Avdyvpot  (Schol.  Ven.  ad  II.  i.  123;  corrupted  in 
Etym.  Magn.  p.  744.  48,  and  Eustath.  p.  740. 20): 
'A»ww$*s7iow  (Ath.  ii.  p.  499,  c;  Antiatt  p.  84. 
25):  'Awkticros  (Ath.  ix.  p.  370,  e.):  'AsoSdrnt, 
(Harpocrat  p.  41.  3;  Antiatt.  p.  101.  10):  'Avo- 
Xitrovcra,  also  ascribed  to  Sosippus,  whose  name  is 
otherwise  unknown  (Ath.  iv.  pp.  132,  e.,  133,  f. ; 
PolL x.  12):  BoAoyctbr  (Ath.  x.  p.  446,  d.;  Antiatt. 
p.  108.  32):  Botavrtoi  (Ath.  x.  p.  417,  <*.):  rd>>r 
(Ath.  vi.  p.  254,  e. ;  and  perhaps  in  Diog.  Lae'rt 
ii.  120,  At<pl\ov  should  be  substituted  for  JUrQlAov; 
■ee  Menagius,  ad  loa  and  Meineke,  Hid.  Crit.  pp. 
42%  426) :  Aovottes  ( Erot  gloss.  Harpoc  p.  1 1 6) : 
Aiapaprapowra  (Ath.  iiL  p.  1 1 1,  e.)  :  'EyicaAoCiTts 
(Antiatt  p.  1 10.  18) :  'Esafrq  ( Atb.  xiv.  p. 645,  a.; 
and  perhaps  Poll.  x.  72  ;  see  Meineke,  p.  453) : 
'EXtrr)<pofKw^r*t  (Ath.  vi.  p.  223,  a.)  ;  'ZAKtfiopt- 
{6u4P(*  (Antiatt  p.  100.  12) :  'ipvopot  (Ath.  vi. 
pp.  226,  e^  227,  e»,  viL  p.  316,  t ;  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  490.  40,  a  gap  being  supplied  from  the  Cod. 
liarocc,  ap.  liekker.  Anted,  p.  1445;  Harpocrat 
p.  130.  22) :  •Ejwylforvff  (Ath.  iv.  p.  165,  f.)  or 
'Ewryfo-Marro  (Schol.  Ariatoph.  Ea.  960  ;  Photiu* 
and  Suidas  ».  r.  tyw\6s)  :  *%*ilt.Ka%6n*vot  (Poll. 

x.  137)  :  "Exrrpotnj,  or  more  correctly  'EwtTpawivs 
(Antiatt  p.  69)  :  'LwlickJipos  (PolL  x.  99) :  Z*- 
ypd<pot  (Ath.  vl  p.  230,  f.,  viL  p.  291,  f. ;  Stob. 
Flor.  cv.  5) :  'HpoxATjt  (Ath.  x.  p.  421,  e.):  mHpw< 
(Ath.  ix.  p.  371,  a.)  :  Brtaavpus  (Stob.  Flor.  xii. 
12)  :  e*r*vs  (Ath.  vi.  p.  262,  a.,  x.  p.  451,  b.) : 
K.tfo^Ssi  (Poll  x.  38, 62) :  KAijpovM*^  of  which 
the  G«»«a  of  Plautus  ia  a  translation  (Prolog.  31)  : 
AnpyUu  (Ath.  vi.  p.  307,  U  corop.     P- 168,  b.) : 
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Moi^w  (Poll.  x.  18):  Mvwub-ior  (Ath.  iii. 
p.  124,  d.):  TUu&tpatrrai  (Ath.  x.  p.  423,  e.) : 
ITaAAaxij  (Etyro.  Mag.  p.  206,  16):  Ilapfcrirot 
( Ath.  vi.  pp.  236,  b„  238,  fc,  247,  d„  x.  p.  422,  b.) : 
tltXtaScs  (Ath.  ir.  p.  156,  t) :  ILSaawmji,  proba- 
bly for  Ttipman)t  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  484,  e.) :  TlKwBo- 
fipot  (Antiatt  p.  101.  4  ;  and  perhaps  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1479.  46):  UoKvwpir/timv  (Ath.  ri. 
p.  225,  a. ;  Phot.  $.  v.  p'tryoaToi) :  IHippa  (Amman. 
Dif.  Verb.  p.  61) :  2<H*>  (Ath.  xi.  p.  487, 
xiii.  p.  599,  d.)  :  SunAuraf  (PolL  ix.  81),  which, 
however,  belongs  perhaps  to  Philemon :  3x*~ 
Ma  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  683,  24,  corrected  by  Gais- 
ford):  2vy*To6rr\ffK«trr*t,  which  was  translated 
by  Plnutus  under  the  title  of  ContmoriaUet^  and 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  hia  AdtlpkL  (Te- 
renL  Prol.  AdelpL  10;  see  Meincke,  Menand.  et 
PhiUm.  Rcliq.  p.  1 ):  Zdinpofpoi  (  Harpoc  p.  55.  8): 
Svrwpfi,  of  which  there  were  two  editions  (Ath. 
vi.  p.  247,  a.  c,  xiv.  p.  657,  e.;  Phot.  t.  v.  tyutt ; 
Harpocr.  p.  182.  3):  TtKtcrlas (Ath.  xiv.  p.  640,  d.): 
*piap  (Stob.  Flor.  cxvi.  32):  ♦»Ad5«A<p©i  or  *iAd- 
Stfupot  (Antiatt.  p.  80.  29,  110.  17)  :  Xowroxoof 
( Phot.  $.  v.  iwala).  There  are  other  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places. 
The  Undent  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilus  (Prot.  32),  but  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  is  not  known.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grace. 
i.  pp.  445—457,  iv.  pp.  375—430.) 

3.  A  grammarian,  of  Loodiceia,  wrote  upon  the 
Theriucu  of  Nicander.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  314,  d.,  and 
in  other  passages;  Casaubon,  ad  Atk.  vii.  c  18, 
p.  547;  Schol.  ad  Theocr.  x.  1,  p.  141.) 

4.  A  tragedian,  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  grievously  offended  by  apply- 
ing to  Pompey,  at  the  Apollinarian  games  (ac.  59), 
the  words  *  Nostra  miseria  tu  es  Magnus,"  and 
other  allusions,  which  the  audience  made  him  re- 
peat again  and  again.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  19.  §  3; 
Val.  Max.  ri.  2.  §  9.)  fP.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS,  philosophers.  1.  Of  Bosporus, 
a  Megaric  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Euphontus  and 
Stilpo.  (I>iog.  Lae'rt  ii.  113.) 

2.  A  Stoic,  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Demetrius,  and 
contemporary  with  Panaetius.  (Ibid.  v.  84.) 

3.  Another  Stoic,  surnamed  Labyrinthus,  the 
teacher  of  Zcno,  the  son  of  Aristaenetus.  (Lucian, 
Cmriv.  6  ct  passim.)  [P.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS,  an  architect,  who  wrote  on  me- 
chanical powers.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.)  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  who  tried  the  patience  of 
Cicero.  (Epitl.  ad  Q.  F.  Hi.  1, 1,  iii.  9.)    [P.  S.] 

DI'PHILUS  (Ai<pi\os).  1.  A  physician  of 
Siphnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  (Athen.iLp.  51.) 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  TI«pl  reev  Tlpoofapouivw 
toIj  Noaovo-t  teal  rots  'Tymivowrt,  "  On  Diet  fit  for 
Persons  in  good  and  bad  Health"  (A then.  iii.  §  24. 
p.  82),  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Athenaeus, 
but  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  short  frag- 
ments preserved  by  him.  (ii.  pp.  5 1,54, 55,56, toe.) 

2.  A  native  of  Loodiceia,  in  Phrygia,  mention- 
ed by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  314)  as  having  written  a 
commentary  on  Nicander 's  Theriana,  and  who  must, 
therefore,  have  lived  between  the  second  century  be- 
fore and  the  third  century  after  Christ   [  W.  A. G.] 

DI'PIIRIDAS  (AurfttaT),  a  Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  out  to  Asia,  in  B.  c  391,  after  the  death 
of  Thibron,  to  gather  together  the  relics  of  his 
army,  and,  having  raised  fresh  troops  to  protect 
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the  states  that  were  friendly  to  Sparta,  and  prose- 
cute the  war  with  Struthas.  With  manners  no 
less  agreeahle  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  he  had 
more  steadiness  and  energy  of  character.  He 
therefore  wx>n  retrieved  the  affiurs  of  I^aoedaeraon, 
and,  having  captured  Tigranes,  the  son-in-law  of 
Struthas,  together  with  his  wife,  he  obtained  a 
large  ransom  for  their  release,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  raise  and  support  a  body  of  mercenaries.  (Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  8.  §8  21,  22.)  Diphridas,  the  Ephor, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Age*.  17)  as  being 
sent  forward  to  meet  Agesilaua,  then  at  Narthacium 
in  Theasaly,  and  to  desire  him  to  advance  at  once 
into  Boeotia,  &  c  394.  (Camp.  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3. 
$  9.)  The  name  Diphridas,  as  it  seems,  should  be 
substituted  for  Diphilaa  in  Diod.  xiv.  97.   [E.  E.  J 

DIPOENUS  and  SCYLL1S  (Afwww  «u 
J*iJ\Air),  very  ancient  Greek  statuaries,  who  are 
always  mentioned  together.  They  belnnged  to 
the  style  of  art  called  Daedalian.  [Daxdalus.] 
Pausanias  says  that  they  were  disciples  of  Daeda- 
lus, and,  according  to  tome,  his  sons.  (ii.  15.  §  I, 
iii.  17.  §  6.)  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that 
they  were  real  persons;  but  they  lived  near  the 
end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of  the  period  of  the 
Doedalids.  Pliny  says  that  tbey  were  born  in 
Crete,  during  the  time  of  the  Median  empire,  and 
before  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  about  the  50th  Olym- 
piad (b.c  580:  the  accession  of  Cyrus  was  in 
a.  c.  559).  From  Crete  they  went  to  Sicyon, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian 
art  There  they  were  employed  on  some  statues 
of  the  gods,  but  before  these  statues  were  finished, 
the  artists,  complaining  of  some  wrong,  betook 
themselves  to  the  Aetolians.  The  Sicyonians  were 
immediately  attacked  by  a  famine  and  drought 
which,  they  were  informed  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 
would  only  be  removed  when  Dipoenus  and  ScrUis 
should  finish  the  statues  of  the  gods,  which  tbey 
were  induced  to  do  by  great  rewards  and  favour*. 
The  statues  were  those  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  Hera- 
cles, and  Athena  ( Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  4.$  1 ),  whence 
it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  group  represented 
the  seizure  of  the  tripod,  like  that  of  A kyclaxcs. 
Pliny  adds  that  Ambracia,  Argos,  and  Geonae, 
were  full  of  the  works  of  Dipoenus.  (§2.)  He 
also  says  (H  1,  2),  that  these  artists  were  the  first 
who  were  celebrated  for  sculpturing  in  marble,  and 
that  they  used  the  white  marble  of  Paras.  Panaa- 
nias  mentions,  as  their  works,  a  statue  of  Athena, 
at  Geonae  (L  c),  and  at  Argos  a  group  represent- 
ing Castor  and  Pollux  with  their  wives,  Elaeira 
and  Phoebe,  and  their  sons,  Anaxis  and  Mnasi- 
no'ris.  The  group  was  in  ebony,  except  some  few 
parts  of  the  horses,  which  were  of  ivory.  (Ps 
ii.  22.  §  6.)  Clement  of  Alexandria  rm 
these  statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  also  statue*  of 
Hercules  of  Tiryns  and  Artemis  of  Munychia,  at 
Sicyon.  (Protrep.  p.  42.  15;  camp.  Pun.  L  e.) 
The  disciples  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  were  Tec- 
tacus  and  Angelion,  Learchus  of  Rnegium,  Dnry- 
cleidas  and  his  brother  Medon,  Dontaa,  and  Tbeo- 
cles,  who  were  all  four  Lacedaemonians.  (Pau*.  it. 
32.  §  4,  iii.  17.  §  6,  v.  17.  §  1,  vi  19.  §  9.)  [P.  S.J 

DIRCE  (A(p#rn),  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  wife 
of  Lycos.  Respecting  her  story,  see  Amphion,  p. 
151,  a.  Her  body  was  changed  by  Dionysus,  in 
whose  service  she  had  been  engaged,  into  a  well  on 
mount  Cithaeron.  (Hygin.  FaL  7.)  A  small  river 
near  Thebes  likewise  received  ita  name  from  her. 
(Pau*.  ix.  25. $  3.)  [US.] 
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DIVITIACUS. 

DIS,  contracted  from  Dives,  a  name  sometime* 
gireo  to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 
(Ck.  <fe  Nat  Door.  ii.  26;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  127 ; 
coop.  Ptcro.)  [L.  S.] 

DISA'RIUS,  a  physician,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  haTe  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and 
who  is  introduced  by  Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia 
(vii.  4)  as  discoursing  on  dietetics  and  the  process 
ofdipition.  [YV.  A.G.] 

DITALCO.  [VraiATHca.] 
DIVES,  L.  BAE'BIUS,  was  praetor  in  B.C. 
1 89,  and  obtained  the  southern  part  of  Spain  for 
his  province.    On  his  way  thither  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  Ligurians,  who  cut  to  pieces  a  great 
part  of  his  forces :  he  himself  was  wounded,  and 
escaped  to  Massilia,  where  however  he  died  on  the 
third  day  after.  (Liv.  xxxviL  47,  50,  57.)  [L.  S.] 
DIVES,  L.   CANULEIUS,  was  appointed 
praetor  in  B.  c  171,  and  obtained  Spain  for  his 
prorinoe.    But  before  he  went  to  his  poet,  several 
Spanish  tribes  sent  embassies  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  their  Roman  g.- 
▼ernors.    Hereupon  L.  Canuleius  Dives  was  com- 
missioned to  appoint  five  recuperatores  of  senato- 
rian  rank  to  inquire  into  each  particular  case  of 
extortion,  and  to  allow  the  accused  to  choose  their 
own  pleaders.    In  consequence  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  were  thus  commenced,  two  men  who 
had   been  praetors  in  Spain  withdrew  into 
voluntary  exile.    The  pleaders,  probably  bribed 
by  the  guilty,  contrived  to  suppress  the  whole 
inquiry,  as  men  of  rank  and  influence  were  in- 
volved in  it,    L.  Canuleius  likewise  is  not  free 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  assisted  the  pleaders, 
for  he  joined  them  in  dropping  the  matter,  and 
forthwith  assembled  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  his 
province.    After  his  arrival  in  Spain,  another  in- 
teresting embassy  was  sent  to  Rome.  Roman  armies 
had  for  many  years  been  stationed  in  Spain,  and 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  had  married  Spanish  women. 
At  the  time  when  Canuleius  was  in  Spain,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  sprung  from  such  mar- 
riages is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000, 
and  they  now  petitioned  the  senate  to  assign  to 
them  a  town,  where  they  might  settle.  The  senate 
decreed  that  they  should  give  in  their  names  to 
Canuleius,  and  that,  if  he  would  manumit  them, 
they  were  to  settle  as  colonists  at  Carte  ia,  where 
they  were  to  form  a  colcmia  Ubertmonun.  (Liv. 
zlii.  28,  31,  xliiL  2,  3.)  [L.  S,] 

DI'VICO,  a  commander  of  the  Helvetians  in 
the  war  against  L.  Cassius,  in  &  c.  107.  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  B.  c  58,  when  J.  Caesar  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Helvetians,  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him,  headed  by  the  aged  Divico,  whose 
courageous  speech  is  recorded  by  Caesar.  (B.  G.  L 
13  ;  comp.  Ores.  v.  15  ;  Liv.  EpiL  65.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVITI'ACUS,  an  Aeduan  noble,  and  brother 
of  Ihimnorix,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (  deDh.  141) 
as  belonging  to  the  order  of  Druids,  and  professing 
much  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  divi- 
nation. He  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
oesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  earnest 
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en  treaties,  pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.  c.  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Oallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
*aaid  against  Ariovistus  [see  p.  287]  ;  he  had, 
time  before,  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the 
senate  for  their  interference,  but  without  success. 
1 1  was  probably  daring  this  visit  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  Cicero (<fc  Dm.  /.*).  Throughout, Caesar 


placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  in  b.  c 
57,  pardoned,  at  his  intercession,  the  Bellovaci, 
who  had  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Belgians  in 
their  conspiracy.  (Cues.  B.  G.  i.  3,  16-20,  31,  32, 
ii.  5, 14, 15.  vi.  12,  vii.  89 ;  Pint.  Cues.  19 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  34,  &c)  [E.  E.] 

DIURPANEUS.  [DmcBBALU*.] 

DIUS  (Aloi),  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Phoenicians,  of  which  a  fragment  concerning  Solo- 
mon and  Hiram  is  preserved  in  Joseph  us.  (cApion. 
i.  17.)  There  was  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Dius,  who  wrote  a  work  wspl  KoAAorrji,  of  which 
two  fragments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Tit. 
lxv.  16,  17.)  [L.S.] 

DIYLLUS  (AfuXAet),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
s  history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books. 
It  was  divided  apparently  into  several  parts,  the 
first  of  which  extended  from  the  seiture  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomclus  (where  the  history 
of  CaJlisthenes  ended)  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  by 
Philip  (a  c  357—340),  and  the  second  from  b.c 
340  to  336,  the  date  of  Philip's  death.  The  work 
'as  carried  on,  according  to  Diodorua,  down  to  B.C. 
298,  from  which  period  Psaon,  of  Plataea,  continued 
it.  If  we  accede  to  Casaubon's  substitution  of 
A/vAAor  for  Afovuef,  in  Diog.  Laert.  v.  76,  wo 
must  reckon  also  a  work  on  drinking  parties 
(evftroo-taxi)  among  the  writings  of  Diyllus.  The 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Died.  xvi.  14,  76,  xxi.,  Fragm.  5,  p.  490  ;  Plut. 
de  Herod.  Mai  26  ;  Ath,  iv.  p.  155,  a,  xiii.  p.  593, 
f  ;  Maussac.  ad  ffarpocrat,  s.  v.  'AfHtrrimvi  Wesse- 
ling,  ad  Diod.  xvL  14  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  iL  sub 
ann.  357,  339,  298,  p.  377.)  [E.  E.) 

DIYLLUS  (AtvAX^t),  a  Corinthian  statuary, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Amyclaeus,  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  bronse  group  which  the  Pho- 
cians  dedicated  at  Delphi.  (Pans.  x.  13.$  4  ; 
Amvclakus  ;  Cuionul)  [P.  S.] 

DO'CIMUS  (Aox^uir),  one  of  the  officers  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  supported  the  party  of  Perdiccas,  After 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  he  united  with  Attalus  and 
Alcetas,  and  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  the 
former  when  their  combined  forces  were  defeated 
by  Antigonus  in  Pisidia,  B.  c.  320.  (Diod. 
xviiL  45,  Polyaen.  iv.  6.  §  7.)  The  captives  were 
confined  in  a  strong  fort,  but,  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  they  con- 
trived to  overpower  their  guards,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  fortress.  Docimus,  however, 
having  quitted  the  castle  to  carry  on  a  negotiation 
with  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Antigonus,  was  again 
made  prisoner.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  He  appears 
after  this  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
as  we  rind  him  in  313  B.  c.  sent  by  that  print* 
with  an  army  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Caria.  (Diod.  xix.  75  ;  Droysen, 
/Jrl/mismwi,  voL  L  p.  358.)  In  the  campaign  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  held  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Synnada  in  Pbrygia  in  charge  for  Anti- 
gonus, but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Lysimachus.  (Diod.  xx.  107  ;  Pau- 
san.  i.  8.  $  1.)  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been 
governor  of  the  adjoining  district  for  some  time : 
and  he  had  founded  them  the  city  called  after  him 
Docimeium.  (Steph.  Byx.  a  e.  Aow^MJr,  Droy- 
sen, Hellenismus,  vol  iL  p.  665  ;  EckbeL  iiL  p. 
151.)  His  name  is  not  mentioned  after  the  (all 
of  Antigonus.  [E.  H.  B.J 
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DO'CIMUS  or  DOCI'MIUS.  To  a  supposed 
Gracco- Roman  jurist  of  this  name  has  been  some- 
tiroes  attributed  the  authorship  of  a  legal  work  in 
alphabetical  order,  called  by  Harmenopulus  (§  49) 
To  (UKpiv  Kara  <rrotx**ov,  and  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Synopsis  Minor.  It  is  principally  bor- 
rowed from  a  work  of  Michael  Attaliata.  A  fragment 
of  the  work  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Leges 
Rhodiae,  was  published  by  S.  Schardius  (Basel 
15G1),  at  the  end  of  the  Naval  Laws,  and  the 
same  fragment  appears  in  the  collection  of  Leun- 
clavius  (J.  G.  R.  ii.  p.  472).  Pardessus  has  pub- 
lished some  further  fragments  of  the  Synopsis 
Minor  {Collection  dt  Lois  Maritime*,  i.  pp.  164, 
195 — 204),  and  Zaehariae  has  given  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  {Hid.  Jur.  G.  R.  p.  76)  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  still  in  manuscript. 
Bach  conjectures  that  the  compilation  of  the  Rho- 
dian  laws  themselves  was  made  by  Docimus 
(Hid.  Jur.  Rom.  bb.  iv.  c.  1,  sect.  3.  §  26,  n. 
<>3R)  ;  but  Zaehariae  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
reason  for  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
Synopsis  Minor  was,  that  the  manuscript  of 
Vienna,  from  which  the  fragment  in  Schardius 
and  Leunclavius  was  published,  once  belonged  to 
a  person  named  Docimus.  [J.  T.  O.] 

DODON  (toMv\  a  son  of  Zeus  by  Europa, 
from  whom  the  oracle  of  Dodona  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  By*.  «.  v.  AwWstj.) 
Other  traditions  traced  the  name  to  a  nymph  of  the 
name  of  Dodone.  [L.  S.] 

DOLABELLA,  sometimes  written  Dolobella, 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician  Cornelia 
gens.   (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil  Pat.  iL  48.) 

1.  P.  CoRNKLIt'S  DOLABBLLA  MaXUIOS,  was 

consul  in  B.  c  283  with  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus, 
and  in  that  year  conquered  the  Senonea,  who  had 
defeated  the  praetor  L.  Caeciliua,  and  murdered 
the  Roman  ambassadors.  Owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  consular  Fasti  for  that  time  we  do  not  hear  of 
his  triumph,  though  he  undoubtedly  celebrated  his 
victory  by  a  triumph.  Id  ac  279  he,  together 
with  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Aemilius,  went  to 
Pyrrhus  as  ambassadors  to  eff.-ct  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  (Eutrop.  iL  6 ;  Floras,  L  13  ;  Appian, 
Samnit.  6,  GalL  11  ;  Dionya.  Ejtcerpt,  p.  2344, 
ed.  Reiske,  and  p.  75,  ed.  Frankfurt.) 

2.  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabblla,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  B.  c  208  as  re*  tacrorum  in  the  place  of 
M.  Marcius,  and  he  held  this  office  until  his  death 
in  b.  c.  180.   (Liv.  xxvii.  36,  xL  42.) 

3.  L.  Cornblius  Dolabblla,  was  duumvir 
navalit  in  B.  c.  180.  In  that  year  his  kinsman, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  rex  sac  ro  rum,  died, 
and  our  Dolabella  wanted  to  become  his  successor. 
But  C.  Servilius,  the  pontifex  maximus,  before  in- 
augurating him,  demanded  of  him  to  resign  his 
office  of  duumvir  navalis.  When  Dolabella  re- 
fused to  obey  this  command,  the  pontifex  inflicted 
n  fine  upon  him.  Dolabella  appealed  against  it  to 
the  people.  Several  tribes  bad  already  given  their 
vote  that  Dolabella  ought  to  obey,  and  that  he 
should  be  released  from  the  fine  if  he  would  resign 
the  office  of  duumvir  navalis,  when  some  sign  in 
the  heavens  broke  up  the  assembly.  This  was  a 
fresh  reason  for  the  pontiffs  refuting  to  inaugurate 
Dolabella.  As  duumvir  navalis  he  and  his  col- 
league, C.  Furius,  had  to  protect  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  against 
the  Illyrians.    (Liv.  xl.  42  ;  xlL  5.) 

4.  Cn.  Cornblius  Dolabblla,  was 
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aedfle  in  b.  c  165,  in  which  year  he  and  hi*  c*-..:- 
league,  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  had  the  Hecyra  of  Te- 
rence performed  at  the  festival  of  the  Megalesia. 
In  B.  c.  159  he  was  consul  with  M.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior.  (Title  of  Terent.  Heeyr.;  Soet  F2L  7*- 
rent.  5.) 

5.  Cn.  Cornblius  Dolabblla,  r  grandson  of 
No.  4,  and  a  son  of  the  Cn.  Cornelius  iKilaiwU 
who  was  put  to  death  in  b.  c  100,  together  wtik 
the  tribune  Appuleiua  Sato  minus.  Ditrinf  the 
civil  war  between  Maritu  and  Sulla,  DoiaJ»r!ls 
sided  with  the  hitter,  and  in  b.  c  81,  whew  SuDa 
was  dictator,  Dolabella  was  raised  to  the  cor  »a)- 
ship,  and  afterwards  received  Macedonia  far  k:1 
province.  He  there  carried  on  a  succe&sfui  war 
against  the  Thracians,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
on  his  return  with  a  triumph.  In  a  c  77,  how- 
ever, young  Julius  Caesar  charged  him  with  hsv.i  >- 
been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province,  bo:  ae 
was  acquitted  (Ore*,  v.  17  ;  Plat.  5ssUa,  2ft, 
&c;  Appian,  B.  C  L  100;  Suet.  CW  4,49, 
55;  Veil.  Pat  n.  43;  Aural  Vict.  <sV  FsV. 
JU.  78  ;  VaL  Max.  viii.  9.  |  3  ;  CSc  ss 
Pimm.  19,  Brut.  92,  d*  Ley.  Ayr.  ii.  14  ;  Tacit. 
de  OraL  34  ;  OeUiua,  xv.  28  ;  Ascon.  «  -S^-r. 
p.  29,  in  Const*,  p.  73,  ed.  OrelU.) 

6.  Cn.  Cobnblius  Dolabblla,  was 
urbanus,  in  a  &  81,  when  the  cause  of  P.  (^uic- 
tius  was  tried.  Cicero  charges  him  with  hannf 
acU-d  on  that  occasion  unjustly  and  again**  aU 
established  usages.  The  year  after  he  had  CiIxts 
for  hi*  province,  and  C  Malleolus  was  his  -justs- 
tor,  and  the  notorious  Verres  his  legate.  D\?J»- 
bella  not  only  tolerated  the  extortions  and 
beriea  committed  by  them,  bat  shared  in 
booty.  He  was  especially  indulgent  ta* 
Verres,  and,  after  Malleolus  was  murderrd,  be 
made  Verres  his  proquaesUir.  After  hist  netswn  a» 
Rome,  Dolabella  was  accused  by  M.  A<tm'--:-.* 
Scaurus  of  extortion  in  his  province,  and 
occasion  Verres  not  only  deserted  his 
but  furnished  the  accuser  with  all  the  rjecesxArr 
information,  and  even  spoke  himself  pabJ^  r 
against  Dolabella.  Many  of  the  crime*  cv.il- 
mitted  by  Verres  himself  were  thus  put  to  tte 
account  of  Dolabella,  who  was  there  tore  c.to- 
demned.  He  went  into  exile,  and  Wft  his  wife 
and  children  behind  him  in  great  poverty.  (Cat. 
yro  Qmuti.  2,  8 ;  ta  Verr.  L  4,  15,  17,  29  ;  Aaom 
m  Cornel  p.  110,  ed.  OreDi,  who  bow*r«  coo- 
founds  him  with  No.  5.) 

7.  P.  Cornbliu*  Dolabblla,  was  prsctt  or* 
banus  in  a  c.  b'7 ;  if,  as  is  usually  suppo«.xL  tin 
be  the  year  in  which  Cicero  spoke  for  Aulc*  Cae- 
cina.  (Cic  pro  Gate.  8.)  He  seems  to  be  tat 
same  person  as  the  Dolabella  who  is  mrtiL  on*-- 
by  Valerius  Maximus,  (viii  1,  ArubuUu^  5  2,)  as 
governor  of  Asia,  with  the  title  of 
(Comp.  GelL  xiL  7,  where  he  bears  tii* 
nomen  Cnetus  ;  A  mm.  Marc  xxix.  2.) 

8.  P.  CoRNRLiua  Dolabblla, 
of  No.  7,  was  one  of  the  most  proriipate  eire  J 
his  time,  He  was  bora  about  k  c  7U,  a&J  s> 
said  to  hare  been  guilty,  even  in  eariy  ytssth,  sf 
some  capital  offences,  which  might  hate  coat 
his  life,  had  not  Cicero  defended  and 
with  great  exertious.  In  E>  c  51,  he 
pointed  a  member  of  the  college  of  tb< 
imviri,  and  the  year  following  he  accused  A 
Claudius  of  having  violated  the 
the  people.   While  this  trial 
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the  wife  of  Dolabella,  left  her  husband.  She 
lvad  been  compelled  to  take  this  step  by  the  con- 
duct  of  her  husband,  who  hoped  by  a  marriage 
with  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  to  prerent 
Cicero  from  assisting  A  pp.  Claudius  in  his  trial 
by  favourable  testimonies  from  Cilicia.  Cicero 
himself,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  oblige 
A  pp.  Claudius,  and  was  therefore  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  give  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  accuser  of  Claudius;  he  had,  besides  been 
contemplating  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
Tullia  and  Tib.  Claudius  Nero.     But  Cicero's 
wife  was  gained  over  by  Dolabella,  and,  before 
Cicero  could  interfere,  the  engagement  was  made, 
and  the  marriage  soon  followed.    Cicero  seems  to 
hare  been  grieved  by  the  affair,  for  he  knew  the 
vicious  character  of  his  son-in-law;  but  Cloelins 
endeavoured  to  console  him  by  saying,  that  the 
vices  of  Dolabella  were  mere  youthful  ebullitions, 
the  time  of  which  was  now  gone  by,  and  that  if 
there  remained  any  traces  of  them,  they  would 
soon  be  corrected  by  Cicero's  influence,  and  the 
virtuous  conduct  of*  Tullia.    A  pp.  Claudius  was 
acquitted  in  the  mean  time,  and  as  thus  the  great 
outward  obstacle  was  removed,  Cicero  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  what  he  had  been  unable  to 
prevent    In  his  letters  written  about  that  time, 
and  afterwards,  Cicero  speaks  of  Dolabella  with 
admiration  and  affection,  and  he  may  have  really 
hoped  that  his  son-in-law  would  improve  ;  but  the 
consequences  of  his  former  recklessness  and  licen- 
tiousness, even  if  he  had  wished  to  mend,  drove 
him  to  new  aces  of  the  same  kind.    The  great 
amount  of  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the 
urgent  demands  of  his  creditors,  compelled  him  in 
n.  c.  49  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Caesar. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero,  who  sr>eak»  of 
the  step  with  great  sorrow.  When  Caesar  marched 
into  Spain  against  Pompey's  legates,  Dolabella 
liad  the  command  of  Caesar's  fleet  in  the  Adriatic, 
but  was  unable  to  effect  anything  of  consequence. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  in  which  he  had 
taken  a  part,  Dolabella  returned  to  Rome.  He 
had  hoped  that  Cac&ar  would  liberally  reward  his 
services,  or  that  proscriptions,  like  those  of  Sulla, 
would  afford  him  the  means  of  obtaining  money ; 
but  in  vain.     His  creditors  were  as  loud  and 
troublesome  in  their  demands  as  before,  and  he  at 
l&vt  bad  recourse  to  a  new  expedient.    He  caused 
himself  to  be  adopted  into  the  plebeian  family  of 
Cn.  Lentulus — whence  he  is  afterwards  sometimes 
called  Lentulus — in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
tribttneship.    He  was  accordingly  made  tribune  in 
B.  c  48  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  everything  at  Home  should  remain  unchanged 
till  Caesar's  return  from  Alexandria,  Dolabella  came 
forward  with  a  rogation,  that  all  debts  should  be  can- 
celled, and  with  some  other  measures  of  a  similar 
character.    His  colleagues,  Asinius  and  L.  Trebel- 
lius  opposed  the  scheme,  and  vehement  and  bloody 
{struggles  ensued  l*>tween  the  two  parties  which 
were  thus  formed  at  Rome,  Antony,  who  had  been 
left  behind  by  Caesar  as  his  vicegerent,  and  bore 
no  hostility  towards  Dolabella,  did  not  take  any 
strong  measures  against  him  till  he  was  informed 
of  an  amour  existing  between  his  wife  Antonb 
nnd  Dolabella.    The  day  on  which  DolabehVi 
rogations  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  a  fresh  tu- 
mult broke  out  in  the  city,  in  which  the  party  of 
I  Glabella  was  defeated ;  but  peace  was  neverthe- 
less not  quite  restored  till  the  autumn,  when  Cae- 
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tar  returned  to  Rome.    Caesar  of  course  greatly 
disapproved  of  Dolabella's  conduct,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  him  to  account,  or  to 
punish  bim  for  it    However,  he  got  him  away 
from  Rome  by  taking  him  with  him  to  Africa 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  also  in 
his  Spanish  campaign  against  the  two  sons  of 
Pompey.     In  the  course  of  the  latter  of  these 
expeditions  Dolabella  was  wounded.    Caesar  pro- 
mised him  the  consulship  for  the  year  B.  c  44, 
although  Dolalieila  was  then  only  twentv-five  years 
old,  and  had  not  yet  held  the  praetorship;  bnt 
Caesar  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  entered 
himself  upon  the  consulship  for  that  year ;  however, 
as  he  had  resolved  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Parthians,  he  promised  Dolabella  the  consulship,  in 
his  absence,  on  the  1  st  of  January,  a  c.  44.  Antony, 
who  was  then  augur,  threatened  to  prevent  such 
an  appointment,  and  when  the  comitia  were  held, 
he  carried  his  threat  into  effect.    On  the  15th  of 
March  the  senate  was  to  have  decided  upon  the 
opposition  of  Antony;  but  the  murder  of  Caesar 
on  that  day  changed  the  aspect  of  everything. 
Dolabella  immediately  took  possession  of  the  con- 
sular fasces,  and  not  only  approved  of  the  murder, 
but  joined  the  assassins,  and  thus  obtained  the 
office  of  which  he  had  already  usurped  the  insignia. 
In  order  to  make  a  still  greater  display  of  his  ha- 
tred of  Caesar,  he  caused  the  altar  which  had  been 
erected  to  his  honour  and  the  column  in  the  forum 
to  be  pulled  down ;  and  many  persons  who  went 
thither  with  the  intention  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
of  paying  him  divine  honours,  were 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  nailed  on  the 
cross.   These  apparent  republican  sentiments  and 
actions  gave  great  delight  to  Cicero  and  the  re- 
publican party ;  but  no  sooner  did  Antony  open  the 
treasury  to  Dolabella,  and  give  him  Syria  for  his  pro- 
vince, with  the  command  against  the  Parthians, 
than  all  his  republican  enthusiasm  disappeared  at 
once.   As  Cassias  had  likewise  a  claim  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  Dolabella  left  Rome  before  the  year 
of  his  consulship  had  come  to  its  close.  But  he  did 
not  proceed  straightway  to  Syria;  for,  being  great- 
ly in  want  of  money,  he  marched  through  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor,  collecting 
and  extorting  as  much  as  he  could  on  his  way. 
C.  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  who  had 
then  arrived  at  Smyrna  as  proconsul  of  Asia,  did 
not  admit  Dolabella  into  the  city,  but  sent  him 
provisions  outside  the  place.    Dolabella  pretended 
to  go  to  Ephesus,  and  Trebonius  gave  bim  an  es- 
cort to  conduct  him  thither;  but  when  the  escort 
returned  to  Smyrna,  Dolabella  too  went  back,  and 
entered  Smyrna  by  night.    Trebonius  was  mur- 
dered in  his  bed,  in  February,  b.  c.  43;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  he  was  tortured  for  two  days  before 
he  was  put  to  death.  Dolabella  now  began  extort- 
ing  money  and  troops  from  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  recklessness  which  knew  no  scruples 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  meant  for  securing  his  end. 
When  his  proceedings  liecame  known  at  Rome,  ha 
was  outlawed  and  declared  a  public  enemy.  Cas- 
sius,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  in  Asia, 
made  war  upon  him,  and  took  Laodiceia,  which 
Dolabella  had  occupied.    The  latter,  in  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  a.  c.  43. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  forl>earance  with 
which  Cicero  treated  Dolabella,  who,  after  his 
marriage  with  Tullia,  n.  c.  49,  improved  so  little 
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in  his  conduct,  that  two  jean  after,  Tullia  left 
him  when  the  was  expecting  to  become  mother  of  a 
second  child  by  him.  Cicero,  who  certainly  loved 
his  daughter  mo»t  tenderly,  and  wa»  aware  of  the 
unworthy  and  contemptible  conduct  of  Dolabella, 
yet  kept  up  his  connexion  with  him  after  the  di- 
vorce, and  repeatedly  assures  him  of  hia  great 
attachment.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  unless  we 
suppose  that  his  desire  to  keep  upon  good  terms 
with  a  man  who  possessed  influence  with  Caesar 
outweighed  all  other  considerations.  Cicero's  fond- 
ness for  him  continued  for  a  short  time  after  Cae- 
sar's murder,  that  is,  so  long  aa  Dolabella  played 
the  part  of  a  republican  ;  but  a  change  took  place 
in  Cicero's  feelings  as  soon  as  Dolabella  allied  him- 
self with  Antony,  and  at  the  time  when  his  crimes 
in  Asia  became  known,  Cicero  spoke  of  him  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  and  contempt.  (See  the  nu- 
merous passages  of  Cicero  relating  to  Dolabella  in 
Orelli,  Onom.  ii.  p.  17  5,  Ac.;  com  p.  Fabric  ViL  Cic 
91,  with  Orelli's  note :  Dion  Cass.  xli.  40,  xlii. 
>,  &c,  xliii.  51,  xliv.  22,  51,  xlv.  15,  xlvii.  29; 
Suet  Cat*.  36,  85  ;  Appian,  B.C  ii.  41, 122, 129, 
iii.  3,  7,  &c,  24,  26 ;  Li*.  EpiL  1 13,  119  ;  VelL 
Pat.  ii.  58,  60,  69 ;  Plut  Anion.  9,  10,  11  ;  Cues. 
IkU.  AUt.  65 ;  Oros.  vi.  18.) 

9.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  a  son  of  No.  8 
by  his  first  wife,  Fabia.  In  a.  c.  30  he  was  with 
Octavianus  at  Alexandria,  and  feeling  himself  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  be  betrayed  to 
her  that  it  was  her  conqueror's  intention  to  carry 
her  to  Italy.  In  a.  d.  10,  he  was  consul  with  C. 
Junius  SUanus.  On  coins  he  is  designated  as 
triumvir  monetalis.  (Plut  Anion.  84  ;  Fast  Cap. ; 
VaiUant  Cornel.  65.) 

10.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  a  son  of  No.  9, 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias, 
A.  d.  23  and  24.  In  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion of  his  province  be  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Numidian  Tacfarinas;  but  although  he 
had  formerly  been  a  very  great  flatterer  of  Ti- 
berius, yet  he  did  not  obtain  the  ornaments  of  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  his  predecessor  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  Junius  Dlaesius,  an  uncle  of  Sej- 
anus,  might  not  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  In 
a.  D.  27  he  joined  Domitius  Afer  in  the  accusation 
against  his  own  relative,  Quintilius  Varus.  (Tac 
Ann.  iii.  47,  68,  iv.  23,  Ac.  66.) 

11.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  was  sent  in  a.  d. 
70  by  the  emperor  Otho  into  the  colony  of  Aqui- 
num,  to  be  kept  there  in  a  aort  of  libera  eusio 
<Yiu,  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  and  was  related  to  Galba. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  he  came  kick  to  Rome, 
but  one  of  his  moat  intimate  friends,  Ptancius 
Varna,  denounced  him  to  the  praefect  of  the  city, 
who  being  a  man  of  a  mild  but  weak  tempera- 
ment was  inclined  to  pardon  him,  until  Triaria, 
the  wife  of  Vitelliua,  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  sa- 
crifice the  safety  of  the  princeps  to  his  feeling  of 
clemency.  Vitelliua,  too,  became  alarmed  through 
her,  as  Dolabella  had  married  Petronia,  a  former 
wife  of  Vitelliua.  The  emperor,  therefore,  enticed 
him  to  Interamnium,  and  there  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  was  the  first  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  in  the  reign  of  ViteUiua.  (Tac.  HitL  i. 
88,  ii.  63.)  [L.  S.J 

DOLIUS,  (A^Ator),  an  aged  slave  of  Penelope, 
whom  she  bad  received  from  her  father  on  her  mar- 
rying Odysseus,  and  who  took  care  of  her  garden. 
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On  the  return  of  Odysseus  from  his  wanderings, 
Dolius  and  his  six  sons  welcomed  him,  and  w  as 
ready  to  join  his  master  against  the  relatives  of 
the  suitors.  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  735 ;  xxiv.  498.)  [L.  S,] 

DOLON  (Ad A**),  the  name  of  two  mythical 
personages,  both  Trojans.  (Ilom.  IL  s.  314,  ice  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  90.)  [L.  S.] 

DO  LOPS  (A4AO+),  a  son  of  Hermes,  who  had 
a  sepulchral  monument  in  the  neighbourhood!  of 
Peire&iae  and  Magnesa,  which  was  visible  at  a 
great  distance,  and  at  which  the  Argonauts  landed 
and  offered  up  sacrifices.  (Apotton.  Rhod.  L  584  ; 
Orph.  Ary.  459.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  IL  xv.  525,  &c ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  Praef.  p.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMATI'TES  (AoMorfrnr).  that  is,  the  do- 
mestic, a  surname  of  Poseidon,  at  Sparta,  which  is, 
perhaps,  synonymous  with  hnx*ip*os.  (Pans,  iii. 
14.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMIDU'CA  and  DOMIDU'CUS,  Rotoad 
surnames  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who,  as  the  gods  of 
marriage,  were  believed  to  conduct  the  bride  into 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  (August,  de  Civ.  ZAn, 
vii.3,ix.6.)  [L.  S.J 

DOMITIA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
1 tar  bus  [Ahknuhakbus,  No,  10],  and  conse- 
quently an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She 
the  wife  of  Crispus  Passienus,  who  afterwards 
sorted  her  and  married  Agrippina,  the  mother  of 
Nero.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  should 
call  her  an  enemy  of  Agrippina.  After  the  murder 
of  hia  mother,  Nero  ordered  Domitia,  who  was 
already  of  an  advanced  age,  to  be  poisoned,  in  order 
that  he  might  get  possession  of  the  property, 
which  she  possessed  at  Baiae,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ravenna,  on  which  estates  he  built 
magnificent  gymnasia.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  19,  21 ; 
Suet  Afer.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  bri,  17  ;  Quintal,  vi. 
1.  §  50,  3.  §  74,  x.  1.  §  24.)  [L.  S] 

DOMITIA  LETIDA,  a  sister  of  Cn.  Dooi- 
tiua  Abenobarbus  [Ahenobarbur,  No.  10],  and 
of  Domitia,  and,  consequently,  like  her  an  aunt  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  married  to  M.  Va- 
lerius Messalla  Biirbatus,  by  whom  she  becantu-  the 
mother  of  Messalbna,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  There  existed  a  rivalry  of  female  vanity 
between  her  and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero. 
Both  women  were  equally  bad  and  virions  in  their 
conduct ;  Agrippina  however  succeeded,  in  a.  n. 
55,  in  inducing  her  son  to  sentence  hia  aunt  to 
death.  (Tac  Ann.  xi  37,  Ac,  xit  64,  &c; 
Suet  Claud.  26,  ATero,  7.)  LL.  S,  ] 

DOMITIA  LONGI'NA,  a  daughter  of  Domi- 
tius Corbulo,  was  married  to  L.  Lamia  Aemi- 
lianus,  from  whom  she  was  carried  away  by  Docni- 
tian  about  the  time  of  Vespasian's  accession.  Im- 
mediately after  Vespasian1*  return  from  the  east 
Domitian  lived  with  her  and  hia  other  mistresses 
on  an  estate  near  the  Mons  Allan  us.  Subse- 
quently, however,  he  married  her,  and  in  a.,  rx  73 
she  bore  him  a  son.  Rut  she  was  unfaithful  to 
him,  and  kept  up  an  adulterous  intercourse  with 
Paris,  an  actor.  When  this  was  discoven-d,  in 
a.  D.  83,  Domitian  repudiated  her  on  the  advice  of 
Ursus,  and  henceforth  lived  with  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother.  Soon  after,  however,  he  formed  a 
reconciliation  with  Domitia,  because  he  said  the 
people  wished  it ;  but  he  nevertheless  continued  his 
intercourse  with  Julia.  Domitia  never  loved  Domi- 
tian, and  she  knew  of  the  conspiracy  against  h  » 
life  ;  as  she  was  informed  that  her  own  hie  nu  m 
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in  a.  n.  96.  (Dion  Cass,  lxvii.  3, 
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annexed  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Do- 
mitia,  with  the  legend  Domitia  Avgvsta  Imp. 
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TK)MITIA  GENS,  plebeian,  the  members  of 
which  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  were  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
gentes.  (Cic.  PkiL  ii.  29  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vii.  57  ; 
VaL  Max.  vi  2.  §  8.)  During  the  time  of  the 
rr public,  we  meet  with  only  two  branches  of  this 
gens,  the  Ahknobarbi  and  C.ALVIN t,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unknown  personages  men- 
tioned in  isolated  passages  of  Cicero,  there  is  none 
without  a  cognomen.  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIA'NUS,  or  with  his  full  nameT.  Fla- 
vi us  DdMiTiAM  -  Augustus,  was  the  younger  of 
Vespasian's  sons  by  his  first  wife  Domitilla.  He 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  Titus  as  emperor,  and 
reigned  from  a.  D.  81  to  96.    He  was  born  at 
Rome,  on  the  24th  of  October,  a.  n.  52,  the  year 
in  which  his  father  was  consul  designatus.  Sue- 
tonius relates  that  Domitian  in  his  youth  led  such 
a  wretched  life,  that  he  never  used  a  silver  vessel, 
and  that  he  prostituted  himself  for  money.  The 
position  which  his  father  then  occupied  precludes 
the  possibility  of  ascribing  this  mode  of  life  to 
poverty,  and  if  the  account  be  true,  we  must 
attribute  this  conduct  to  his  bad  natural  disposi- 
tion.   When  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
Domitian,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  hap 
to  be  at  Rome,  where  he  and  his  friends 
i  persecuted  by  Vitellius  ;  Sabinus,  Vespasian's 
brother,  was  murdered,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Domitian  escaped  from  the 
burning  temple  of  the  capitol,  and  concealed  him- 
self until  the  victory  of  his  father's  party  was  de- 
cided.   After  the  fall  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was 
proclaimed  Caesar,  and  obtained  the  city  praetor- 
ahip  with  consular  power.    As  his  father  was  still 
absent  in  the  east,  Domitian  and  Mucianus  under- 
took the  administration  of  Italy  until  Vespasian 
returned.    The  power  which  was  thus  put  into  his 
hands  was  abused  by  the  dissolute  young  man  in 
a  manner  which  shewed  to  the  world,  but  too 
plainly,  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  he  should 
ever  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne :  he  put  several 
persons  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of 
taking  vengeance  on  his  personal  enemies  ;  he  se- 
duced many  wives,  and  lived  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  harem ,  and  arbitrarily  deposed  and  appointed 
so  many  magistrates,  both  in  the  city  and  Italy, 
that  his  rather  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  wrote  to  him, 
**  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  send  some  one  to  suc- 
ceed me."    Being  jealous  of  the  military  glory  of 
his  father  and  brother,  he  resolved  upon  marching 
against  Civilis  in  Gaul,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  all 
his  friends  to  remain  at  Rome  ;  but  he  did  not  ad- 
vance further  than  Lugdunum,  for  on  his  arrival 
there  he  received  intelligence  of  Ccrealis  bating 
ninady  conquered  the  rebel. 


When  his  father  at  length  arrived  at  Rome, 
Domitian,  who  was  conscious  of  his  evil  conduct, 
is  said  not  to  have  ventured  to  meet  him,  and  to 
have  pretended  not  to  be  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  his  mind.  Vespasian,  however,  knew  his  dis- 
position, and  throughout  his  reign  kept  him  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  public  affairs  ;  but  in 
order  to  display  his  rank  and  station,  Domitian 
always  accompanied  his  father  and  brother  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  when  they  celebrated 
their  triumph  after  the  Jewish  war,  be  followed 
them  in  the  procession  riding  on  a  white  war- 
steed.  He  lived  partly  in  the  same  house  with 
his  father,  and  partly  on  an  estate  near  the  Mons 
Albanus,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  courtezans.  While  he  thus  led  a  private  life, 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  composi- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  recitation  of  his  productions. 
Vespasian,  who  died  in  A.n.  79,  was  succeeded  by 
his  elder  son  Titus,  and  Domitian  used  publicly  to 
say,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment by  a  forgery  in  his  father's  will,  for  that 
it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  latter  that  the  two 
brothers  should  reign  in  common.  But  this  was 
mere  calumny  :  Domitian  hated  his  brother, 
and  made  several  attempts  upon  his  life.  Titus 
behaved  with  the  utmost  forbearance  towards  him, 
but  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  not 
allowing  Domitian  to  take  any  part  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs,  although  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  consulship  seven  times  during  the 
reigns  of  his  father  and  brother.  The  early  death 
of  Titus,  in  a.  d.  81,  was  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  Domitian.  Suetonius  states  that  Domi- 
tian ordered  the  sick  Titus  to  be  left  entirely 
alone,  before  he  was  quite  dead;  Dion  Cassias 
says  that  he  accelerated  his  death  by  ordering  him 
while  in  a  fever  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
snow ;  and  other  writers  plainly  assert,  that  Titus 
was  poisoned  or  murdered  by  Domitian. 

On  the  ides  of  September,  a.  n.  81,  the  day  on 
which  Titus  died,  Domitian  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers.    During  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  he  continued,  indeed,  to  indulge  in 
strange  passions,  but  Suetonius  remarks  that  ho 
manifested  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of  vices  and 
virtues.    Among  the  latter  we  must  mention,  that 
he  kept  a  very  strict  superintendence  over  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  so  that  in  his  reign  they  are 
said  to  have  been  juster  than  tbey  ever  were  after- 
wards.    He  also  enacted  several  useful  laws : 
he  forbade,  for  example,  the  castration  of  mole 
children,  and  restricted  the  increasing  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  corn  was 
neglected.     He  endeavoured  to  correct  the  fri- 
volous and  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  shewed  great  liberality  and  moderation  on 
many  occasions.  He  further  took  an  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  which  conduct,  praise- 
worthy as  it  then  was,  became  disgusting  after- 
wards, when,  assisted  by  a  large  class  of  delatores, 
he  openly  made  justice  the  slave  of  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny ;  for,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign  be  at  ted  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  tynuits 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  as  Suetonius  re- 
marks, his  very  virtues  were  turned  into  vices. 
The  cause  of  this  change  in  his  conduct  appears, 
independent  of  his  natural  bias  for  what  was  bad, 
to  have  been   his  boundless  ambition,  injured 
vanity,  jealousy  of  others,  and  cowardice,  which 
were  awakened  and  roused  by  the  failure  of  his 
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undertakings  and  other  occurrence*  of  the  time. 
In  a.  d.  84  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Chatti,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  alto- 
gether unsuccessful,  for  we  learn  from  Frontinus 
{Straitg.  1.  3),  that  he  constructed  the  frontier 
wall  between  the  free  Germans  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  Rome,  so  that  he  must  at  any 
rate  have  succeeded  in  confining  the  barbarians 
within  their  own  territory.  After  his  return  to 
Home  he  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Germanicus.  In  the  same  year  Agricola, 
whose  success  and  merits  excited  his  jealousy,  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  a  triumph  ;  but  he  was  never  sent  back 
to  his  post,  which  was  given  to  another  person. 
[Auricula.]  The  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
Rome  at  that  time  was  Decebalus,  king  of  the 
Dacians.  Domitian  himself  took  the  field  against 
him,  but  the  real  management  of  the  war  was  left 
to  his  generals.  Simultaneously  with  this  war 
another  was  carried  on  against  the  Marcomanni 
and  (juadi,  who  had  refused  to  furnish  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  assistance  against  Decebalus,  which 
they  were  bound  to  do  by  a  treaty.  The  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  by  them,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  Domitian  was  obliged  to  conclude 
peace  with  Decebalus  on  very  humiliating  terms, 
A.  D.  87.  [Dk.ckb.4LU8,]  Another  dangerous  oc- 
currence was  the  revolt  of  L.  Antonius  in  Upper 
Germany;  but  this  storm  was  luckily  averted  by 
an  unexpected  overflow  of  the  Rhine  over  its 
banks,  which  prevented  the  German  auxiliaries, 
whom  Antonius  expected,  from  joining  him ;  so 
that  the  rebel  was  easily  conquered  by  L.  Appius 
Norbanus,  in  a.  d.  91.  An  insurrection  of  the 
Nasamones  in  Africa  was  of  less  importance,  and 
was  easily  suppressed  by  Flaccus,  the  governor  of 
Numidia. 

But  it  is  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Domitian 
that  have  given  his  reign  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
His  natural  tendencies  burst  forth  with  fresh 
fury  after  the  Dacian  war.  His  fear  and  his 
injured  pride  and  vanity  led  him  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  those  whom 
he  hated  and  envied;  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  the  time,  especially  among  the  se- 
nators, had  to  bleed  for  their  excellence;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  win  the  populace 
and  the  soldiers  by  large  donations,  and  by  public 
games  and  fights  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre, 
in  which  even  women  appeared  among  the  gladia- 
tors, and  in  which  he  himself  took  great  delight. 
For  the  same  reason  he  increased  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  sums  he  thus  expended  were  ob- 
tained from  the  rich  by  violence  and  murder;  and 
when  in  the  end  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  means  for  paying  his  soldiers,  he  was  obliged 
to  reduce  their  number.  The  provinces  were  less 
exposed  to  his  tyranny,  and  it  was  especially 
Rome  and  Italy  that  felt  his  iron  grasp.  The  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  sentiment  was  suppressed 
or  atrociously  persecuted,  unless  men  would  de- 
grade themselves  to  flatter  the  tyrant.  The  silent 
fear  and  fearful  silence  which  prevailed  during  the 
latter  years  of  Domitian's  reign  in  Rome  and  Italy 
are  briefly  but  energetically  described  by  Tacitus 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Agricola,  and 
his  vices  and  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  strongest 
colours  by  the  withering  satire  of  Juvenal.  All 
the  philosophers  who  lived  at  Rome  were  expelled; 
from  wliich,  however,  we  cannot  infer,  as  some 


writers  do,  that  he  bated  all  philosophical  and  sci- 
entific pursuits ;  the  cause  being  in  all  probability 
no  other  than  his  vanity  and  ambition,  which 
could  not  bear  to  be  obscured  by  others.  Christian 
writers  attribute  to  him  a  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians likewise ;  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  far  it, 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  strict- 
ness with  which  he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caused  much  suffering 
to  the  Christians  also. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  the  tyrant's  own  cruelty 
brought  about  his  ruin.  Three  officers  of  his  court, 
Parthenius,  Sigerius,  and  Entellus,  whom  Domitian 
intended  to  put  to  death  (this  secret  was  betrayed 
to  them  by  Domitia,  the  emperor's  wife,  who  was 
likewise  on  the  list),  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life.  Stephanus  a  freedman,  who  was  employed 
by  the  conspirators,  contrived  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  emperor's  bed- room,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
to  read.  While  Domitian  was  perusing  the  letter, 
in  which  the  conspirators'  plot  was  revealed  to 
him,  Stephanus  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  abdomen. 
A  violent  struggle  ensued  between  the  two,  until 
the  other  conspirators  arrived.  Domitian  fell,  after 
having  received  seven  wounds,  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, a.  d.  96.  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  was 
then  at  Ephesus,  at  the  moment  Domitian  was 
murdered  at  Rome,  is  said  to  have  run  across  the 
market-place,  and  to  have  exclaimed,  -That  is 
right,  Stephanus,  slay  the  murderer !" 

There  are  few  rulers  who  better  deserve  the  name 
of  a  cruel  tyrant  than  Domitian.  The  last  three 
years  of  his  reign  form  one  of  the  moat  frightful 
periods  that  occur  in  the  history  of  man ;  but  be 
cannot  be  called  a  brutal  monster  or  a  madman 
like  Caligula  and  Nero,  for  he  possessed  talent 
and  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  although  Pliny  and 
Quintilian,  who  place  his  poetical  productions  by 
the  side  of  those  of  the  greatest  masters,  are  obvi- 
ously guilty  of  servile  flattery,  yet  his  poetical 
works  cannot  have  been  entirely  without  merit. 
His  fondness  and  esteem  for  literature  are  attested 
by  the  quinquennial  contest  which  he  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  one  part  of 
which  consisted  of  a  musical  contest.  Both  prose 
writers  and  poets  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Latin  re- 
cited their  productions,  and  the  victors  were  re- 
warded with  golden  crowns.  He  further  instituted 
the  pension  for  distinguished  rhetoricians,  which 
Quintilian  enjoyed ;  and  if  we  look  at  the  compa- 
ratively flourishing  condition  of  Roman  literature 
during  that  time,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
was,  at  least  in  great  measure, the  consequence  of  tka 
influence  which  he  exercised  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  afforded.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  we  still  possess  one  of  the  literary  production 
of  Domitian  in  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  A  rut «.'» 
Phaenomena,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  Ger- 
manicus, the  grandson  of  Augustus.  The  argu- 
ments for  this  opinion  have  been  clearly  set  forth 
by  Rutgersius  (  Var.  Lect.  iii.  p.  276),  and  it  is 
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alio  adopted  br  Niebuhr.  (Tac  Hid.  Hi,  59,  &c_ 
it.  2,  Ac,  /?hr.  39,  42,  45 ;  Suet.  Domitian. ; 
Dion  Case.  Kb.  Ixvi.  and  lxvii.  ;  Juvenal,  Satir. ; 
Quintil.  iv.  1.  §  2,  Ac,  x.  1.  §  91,  Ac ;  Niebahr, 
Lectures  on  Roman  Hid.  il  pp.  234-250.)  [L.  S.] 
DOMITIA'NUS,  L.  DOMITIUS.  A  few 
coins  are  extant  in  second  bran,  which  exhibit  on 
the  obverse  a  laurelled  head,  with  the  legend.  Imp. 
C  L.  Dovrrn-n.  Domitianck.  Auo.  ;  on  the  re- 
Terse,  the  representation  of  a  Genius,  with  Gbnio. 
Popcix  Roman  i.  ;  and  below,  the  letters  Ale*,  in- 
dicating that  they  were  struck  at  Alexandria.  We 
find  also  a  rery  rare  Alexandrian  third  brass,  with 
a  rayed  head,  and  the  words  AOMIT1ANOC.  CEB. 
pieces  have  been  generally  supposed  to 
to  the  Domitianus  mentioned  by  Trebellius 
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Pollio,  as  the  general  who  vanquished  the  two 
Macriani,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  lofty  ambi- 


tion,  deducing  his  origin  from  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Domitianus 
pnt  to  death  by  Aurelian,  according  to  Zosinius,  in 
consequence  of  a  suspicion  that  he  was  meditating 
rebellion.     Eckhel,  however,  has  demonstrated, 

medals,  at  least,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  epoch  of 
Diocletian,  or  his  immediate  successors,  and  there- 
fore must  commemorate  the  usurpation  of  some 
pretender  unknown  to  history.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Gal- 
lien,  duo,  c  2  ;  THtfint.  Tyrann.  c  12  ;  Zosim. 
L  49  ;  Eckhel,  roL  viii.  p.  41.)  [W.  R.] 

DOMITILLA,  FLA' VI A.  1.  The  first  wife 
of  Vespasian,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Titoa,  Domitian,  and  a  daughter  Domitilla.  She 
had  originally  been  the  mistress  of  a  Roman  eques, 
Statilius  Capella,  and  a  freed  woman.  Subsequently 
however  she  received  the  Laiinitas,  and  was  at 
la»t  made  inyrmta.  She  as  well  as  her  daughter 
died  before  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
(Suet.  Vetp.  3.)  Her  portrait  is  given  in  the  coin 
which  was  struck  after  her  death. 


2,  The  wife  of  Flavins  Clemens.  [Clbmbn*. 
T.  Flaviur.]  Philostratus  (  Vit.  Apollon.  viii.  25 
calls  her  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  which  in 
impossible,  as  Domitilla,  the  sister  of  Domitian,  bad 
died  even  before  Vespasian's  accession.  Dion  Cassius 
(lxvii.  14)  calls  her  merely  a  avyytvrfs  of  Domitian, 
arid  it  has  been  conject  ured  that  in  Philostratus  we 
must  read  MiKfiSjv  instead  of  aJeA^r.  It  may 
be  that  our  Domitilla  was  a  daughter  of  Vespasian's 
daughter  of  the  same  name.  After  the  murder  of 
her  husband  Clemens,  Stephanas,  the  freed  mail 
and  murderer  of  Domitian,  was  her  procurator. 
Suet.  Domit.  17;  comp.  Reimarus,  ad  Dion  Cum. 
c.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIUS  AFER.  [Afrr.] 
DOMITIUS  BALBUS.  [Balbur,  No.  6.] 
DOMITIUS  CAECILIA'NUS.  [Cabciu- 
asvk,  p.  526,  b.] 

DOMITIUS  CALLI'STRATUS.  [Cslli- 
rtratur,  p.  379,  b.] 

DOMITIUS  CELER.  [Cblir.] 
DOMITIUS  CO'RBULO.  [Corbvlo.] 


DOMITIUS  DEXTER.  [Dbxtbr.] 
DOMITIUS  FLORUS.  [Florus.] 
DOMITIUS  LA'BEO.  [Labbo.] 
DOMITIUS  MARSUS.  [Marsur.] 
DOMITIUS  ULPIA'NUS.  [Ulpianur.  ] 
DOMNA,  JU'LIA,  daughter  of  Bassianus,  wire 
of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  mother  of  Caracal  la 
and  Geta,  grand-aunt  of  Elagabalus  and  Alexander. 
(See  the  stemma  of  Caracalla.)  Born  of  obscure 
parents  in  Emeaa,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
future  husband  long  before  his  elevation  to  the 
purple,  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  of  an  astro- 
logical prediction,  which  declared  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign.  Already 
cherishing  ambitious  hopes,  and  trusting  implicitly 
to  the  infallibility  of  an  art  in  which  he  possessed 
no  mean  skill,  Severus,  after  the  death  of  Marcia, 
wedded  the  humble  Syrian  damsel,  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  horoscope.  The  period  at  which 
this  union  took  place  has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy among  chronologers,  since  the  statements  of 
ancient  authorities  are  contradictory  and  irrecon- 
cileable.  Following  Dion  Cassius  as  our  surest 
guide,  we  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  later 
than  a.  d.  175,  for  he  records  that  the  marriage 
couch  was  spread  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  adjoining 
the  palatium,  by  the  empress  Faustina,  who  in  that 
year  quitted  Rome  to  join  M.  Aurelius  in  the  east, 
and  never  returned.  Julia,  being  gifted  with  a 
powerful  intellect  and  with  a  large  measure  of  the 
adroit  cunning  for  which  her  countrywomen  were 
so  celebrated,  exercised  at  all  times  a  powerful 


him  to  take  up  arms  against  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Albinus,  thus  pointing  out  the  direct  path 
to  a  throne,  and,  after  the  prophecy  had  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  maintained  her  dominion  unim- 
paired to  the  last.    At  one  period,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  enmity  of  the  all-powerful  Plautianus, 
she  is  said  to  have  devoted  her  time  almost  ex- 
clusively to  philosophy.    By  her  commands  Phi- 
lostratus undertook  to  write  the  life  of  Apolionius, 
of  Tyana,  and  she  was  wont  to  pass  whole  days 
surrounded  by  troops  of  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  sophists.    But  if  she  studied  wisdom  she 
certainly  did  not  practise  virtue,  for  her  profligacy 
was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  reproach, 
and  she  is  said  even  to  have  conspired  against  the 
life  of  her  husband,  who  from  gratitude,  weakness, 
fear,  or  apathy,  quietly  tolerated  her  enormities. 
After  his  death,  her  influence  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  Caracalla  entrusted  the  most  important 
affairs  of  state  to  her  administration.    At  the 
same  time,  she  certainly  possessed  no  controul 
over  his  darker  passions,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  he  murdered  his  own  brother,  Geta,  in  her 
arms,  and  when  she  ventured  to  give  way  to  grief 
for  her  child,  the  fratricide  was  scarcely  withheld 
from  turning  the  dagger  against  his  mother  also. 
Upon  learning  the  successful  issue  of  the  rebellion 
of  Macrinus,  Julia  at  first  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  loss  of  her  son  and  of  her  dignities,  but  having 
been  kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror,  she  for  a 
while  indulged  in  bright  anticipations.    Her  pro- 
ceedings, however,  excited  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
tampering  with  the  troops :  she  was  abruptly  com- 
manded to  quit  Antioch,  and,  returning  to  her  former 
resolution,  she  abstained  from  food,  and  perished, 
a.  d.  217.    Her  body  was  transported  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Cains  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  but  afterwards  removed  by  her 
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1064  DOMNINUS. 

Maesa,  along  with  the  bone*  of  Geta,  to  the 
cemetery  of  the  Antonine*. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Domna  was  her 
proper  Syrian  name,  analogous  to  the  designations 
of  Mama,  Sooemios,  and  Afammaeo,  borne  by  other 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  idea  that  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  contraction  for  domino,  and  was 
employed  because  the  latter  would  hare  been 
offensive  to  a  Roman  ear,  scarcely  requires  refu- 
(Sce  Reimarus  on  Dion  Cass,  lxxiv.  3.) 
One  accusation,  of  the  foulest  description,  has 
brought  against  this  princess  by  several 
ancient  historians.  Spartianus  and  Aurelins  Victor 
expressly  affirm  that  Julia  not  only  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Caracalla,  but  that  they 
were  positively  joined  in  marriage :  the  story  is 
repeated  by  Eutropius  and  Orosius  also,  while 
Herodian  hints  at  such  a  report  (iv.  16),  when  he 
relates  that  she  was  nicknamed  Jocasta  by  the 
licentious  rabble  of  Alexandria.  But  the  silence  of 
Dion  Cassius,  who  was  not  only  alive,  but  occupied 
a  prominent  public  station  during  the  whole  reign, 
on  the  subject,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  tale  altogether.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a  rumour, 
if  actually  in  circulation,  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  tone  of  his  narrative,  that  he  would  not 
have  suppressed  it  had  it  been  deserving  of  the 
slightest  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vouchers 
for  the  fact  are  in  themselves  totally  destitute  of 
authority  upon  all  point*  which  admit  of  doubt  or 
controversy,  and  in  the  present  case  were  so  ill- 
informed  as  to  suppose  that  Julia  was  only  the 
step-mother  of  Caracalla.  (Dion  Cas*.  lxxiv.  3, 
lxxv.  15,  lxxvi  4,  16,  lxxvii.  2,  10,  18,  lxviiL  4, 
23,  24  ;  Herodian,  i v.  13,  16,  v.  3 ;  Spartian.  Sept. 
Sev.  3,  18,  Caracall.  3,  10;  Capitolin.  Clod.  Alton. 
3,  Macrin.  9  ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  5 ;  Victor,  Epit. 
21 ;  de  Cat*.  21 ;  Eutrop.  viii.  11 ;  Oros.  viL  18  ; 
Philostrat  ViL  SopkuL  ViL  Apollon.  i.  3 ;  Tzetzes, 
Chil.  vi.  H.  45.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  DOMNA  JULIA. 

DOMNI'NUS  (AoM»:Kot\  L  A  Christian,  who 
to  Judaism  in  the  persecution  under 
about  A.  D.  200,  and  to  whom  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  addressed  a  treatise  intended  to 
recall  him  to  the  faith.  (Euseb.  Hid.  Ecd.  vi  12; 
j>.  Fabric.  BUJ.  Grate,  vol.  viL  p.  166.) 
2.  Of  Laodiceia,  in  Syria,  was  a  disciple  of  Syria- 
a  fellow-pupil  of  P  rod  us  the  Lycian,  and 
therefore,  have  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  He  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  bigoted  to  his  own  opinions,  and 
is  said  to  have  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Plato  by 
mixing  up  with  them  his  private  notions.  This 
called  forth  a  treatise  from  Proclus,  intended  as  a 
statement  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Platonism 
(TlpaynaTtla  KoBapTtKj  t»v  SoypArmr  tow  nAdVw- 
roi),  a  work  which  Fabricius,  apparently  by  an 
oversight,  ascribes  to  Domninu*  himself.  (BM. 
Graec  voL  iil  p.  171 ;  Damasc.  op.  Suid.  $.  v. 
Aopvtvos.) 


DONATUS. 

3.  Of  Antioch,  an  historian,  quoted  frequent]  j  ia 
the  chronicle  of  Joannes  Male  las.  Bentk-y  think* 
(Ep.  ad  Mill.  p.  73),  that  he  was  bishop  of  An- 
tioch, and  wrote  a  history  of  events  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Justinian,  to 
the  33d  year  of  whose  reign  (a.  d.  560)  the 
chronicle  o'f  Malelas  extends.  (VooaaV//**. 
p.  435,  ed.  Westermann;  Fabric  BihL 
voL  Hi.  p.  171,  Tii.  p.  445.)  [E.  E.J 

DOMNI'NUS,  a  Oraeco- Roman  jurist,  whe 
probably  flourished  shortly  before  Justinian,  ox  a 
the  commencement  of  that  emperor's  reign.  He 
may  be  the  same  person  to  whom  was  addressed  a 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Zeno.  (Basil,  vn.  p.  711,  Cod. 
10,  tit  3,  s.  7.)  He  was  a  commentator  upoo  the 
Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodouai 
(Reix,  ad  TheopkUmm,  pp.  1243,  1245.) 
dorus,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  calls 
•*  very  learned  teacher"  (Basil,  vi.  p. 217)  ; 
/jicnanae  imagines  inai  iw 
have  been,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  teacher  of 
who  survived  Justinian,  and  lived 
(Zachariae,^wr^p.xlviiL)  Br! 
Basil  §  42),  Domninus  U  called  Leo  Domaino* ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  (A socman 
Jmr.  One*,  lib.  ii.  c  20,  p.  405.)  By  Nk 
nenus  Papadopoli  (PraemoL  Myebag.  pp.372,  402), 
a  Domninus,  Nomicus,  JCtus,  is  < 
commented  upon  the  Novellae 
Constantinus  and  Leo  ;  but  the  untrustwortbii 
of  Papadopoli,  in  this  case,  is  exposed  by  H< 
bach.  (Aneedota,  I  p.  222). 

The  names  Domnn*  and  Domninus  are 
times  confounded  in  manuscripts.  They  are 
from  the  word  Dominus,  and,  like  other 
denoting  title  (as  Patricius),  became  converted  iats 
family  names.  (Menage,  Amoen.  Jmr.  p.  171.)  A 
jurist  Domnus  is  mentioned  by  Libanioa,  who 
addressed  letters  to  him.  (Li  ban.  Ep.  in.  277, 
1124,  ed.  WolfT.)  [J.  T.  G.J 

DOMNUS.  [Domninvb.] 

DOMNUS  (Ao'^**ot),  is  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates  that  are 
incorrectly  attributed  to  Oribasius  (p.  8,  ed.  Pasfl 
153.^),  as  having  written  a  commentary  on  tan 
work.  He  was  probably  quite  a  late  author,  ] 
living  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  i 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the 
either  of  the  following  physicians  of  the  i 

2.  A  Jewish  physician,  the  tutor  to  Gesaaa,  m 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  by  whom  bis  ova 
reputation  was  eclipsed,  and  his  pupils  enticed 
away.  (Suid.  s.  v.  riaus.) 

3.  A  heathen  physician  at  Co 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ  of 
the  time  of  the  plague,  an  account  is  given  by  St 
Ephraem  Syru*.  (Opera,  voL  L  p.  91.  ed.  Roc 
1589,  foL)  [  W.  A.  GL] 

DONATIUS  VALENS.  [Valbnh.] 
DON A'TUS,  was  bishop  of  Casa  Nigra,  in  Na- 
midia,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  centary 
(a.  d.  312),  and  from  him,  together  with  ancthir 
prelate  of  the  same  name,  the  success, 
nus  in  the  disputed  election  to  the  see 
the  Domatidt  derived  their  appellation, 
the  first  important  schism  which  distracted 
Christian  church;  and,  although  in  a 
sure  confined  within  the  limits  of  Africa, 
for  three  centuries,  the  source  of  great 
scandal,  and  bloodshed.  The 
gave  rise  to  the  division,  and  the  first  steps  ia 
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D0NATU8. 

di*pute,  are  given  in  another  article.  [CaKIMA- 
nvs.]  Condemned,  punished,  bat  eventually  tole- 
rated by  Con*  tan  tine,  fiercely  persecuted  by  Con- 
stant, and  favoured  by  Julian,  the  follower*  of 
this  sect  appear  to  have  attained  to  their  highest 
point  of  prosperity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
rifth  century,  about  which  period  they  were  ruled 
by  four  hundred  bishops  and  were  little  inferior 
in  numbers  to  the  Catholic*  of  the  province.  The 
geniu*  and  perseverance  of  Augustin,  supported  by 
the  stringent  edict  of  Honoriua  (a.  n.  414),  rigor- 
ously enforced  by  the  civil  magistrates,  seem  to 
have  crushed  them  for  a  time;  but  they  revived 
upon  the  invasion  of  Genseric,  to  whom,  from 
their  disaffection  to  n  hostile  government,  they  lent 
a  willing  support ;  they  were  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, at  a  later  date,  to  attract  the  attention,  and 
call  forth  the  angry  denunciation*  of  Pope  Ore- 
gory  the  Great,  and  are  believed  to  have  kept 
their  ground,  and  existed  a*  an  independent  com- 
munity, until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Saracens 
and  Mohommedanism.  We  ought  to  observe,  that 
evcu  the  roost  violent  enemies  of  the  Donatists 
were  unable  to  convict  them  of  any  serious  errors 
in  doctrine  or  discipline.  Agreeing  with  their 
opponents  upon  all  general  principles  and  points 
of  faith,  they  commenced  simply  by  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Caecilianus,  and 
gradually  led  on  to  maintain,  that  salvation 


was  restricted  to  their  own  narrow  pale,  because 
they  alone  had  escaped  the  profanation  of  receiving 
the  sacrament*  from  the  hands  of  traditors,  or  of 
those  who,  having  connived  at  such  apostacy,  had 
forfeited  all  claims  to  the  character  of  Christians. 
Asserting  that  they  alone  constituted  the  true 
universal  church,  they  excommunicated  not  only 
those  with  whom  they  were  directly  at  variance, 
but  all  who  maintained  any  spiritual  connexion 
with  their  adversaries ;  and  adopting  to  the  full 
extent  the  high  pretensions  of  Cyprian  with  re- 
gard to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  episcopal  power, 
insisted  upon  rehaptizing  every  one  who  became  a 
proselyte  to  their  cause,  upon  subjecting  to  purifi- 
cation all  places  of  public  worship  which  had  been 
contaminated  by  the  presence  of  their  opponents, 
and  upon  casting  forth  the  very  corpses  and  bones 
of  the  Catholics  from  their  cemeteries.  This  un- 
charitable spirit  met  with  a  fitting  retribution  ; 
for,  at  the  epoch  when  their  influence  was  most 
widely  extended,  dissensions  arose  within  their 
own  body ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
party,  separating  from  the  sect  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Maxiraianists,  arrogated  to  themselves, 
exclusively,  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  larger 
faction,  and  hurled  perdition  against  all  who  de- 
nied or  doubted  their  infallibility. 

Our  chief  authorities  for  all  that  concerns  the 
Donatists  arc  the  works  of  Optatus  Milevitanus 
and  Augustin.  In  the  edition  of  the  former,  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  and  industrious  Du  Pin,  will 
be  found  a  valuable  appendix  of  ancient  documents 
relating  to  this  controversy,  together  with  a  con- 
densed view  of  its  rise  and  progress,  while  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  writings  of  Augus- 
tin have  been  collected  by  Tillemont,  in  that  por- 
tion of  bis  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs  (voL  vi.)  devoted 
to  this  subject.  For  the  series  of  Imperial  Lows 
against  the  Donatists  from  a.  d.  400  to  428,  see 
Cod.  Theod.  xvi  tiL  />.  [W.  R.] 

DONATUS  AE'LIUS,or,with  all  his  titles  as 
they  arc  found  in 


DONATUS.  lOW 

Orator  Urbis  Romas,  was  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  the  preceptor  of 
Saint  Jerome,  His  most  famous  work  is  a  system 
of  Latin  Grammar,  which  has  formed  the  ground- 
work of  roost  elementary  treatise*  upon  the  samo 
subject,  from  the  period  when  he  flourished  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  has  usually  been  published 
in  the  form  of  two  or  more  distinct  and  separate 
tracts :  }.  Ar$  $.  EdiHo  Prima,  de  Uteris,  tyilubis, 
pedibus,  et  tome;  2.EditioSeeun<la,  de  octo  jxxrtibus 
oratumis ;  to  which  are  commonly  annexed,  De 
barbaritmo;  De  $oloecumo ;  De  ceteris  vitm;  De 
metaplattno;  De  tehemattfjus ;  De  trvfiis;  but  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Lindemann  these  are  all  more 
correctly  considered  as  constituting  one  connected 
whole,  and  are  combined  under  one  general  title, 
taken  from  the  Son  ten  ion  MS.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Berlin,  Donati  A  r*  Grammatioa 
tritm  Ubris  comj>rrfwnsa.  It  was  the  common  school- 
book  of  the  middle  ages;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
English  of  Lougiande  and  Chaucer  a  donat  or  donci 
is  equivalent  to  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  and  hence 
came  to  mean  an  introduction  in  general.  Thus 
among  the  works  of  Bishop  Pecnck  are  enumerated 
The  Donat  into  Christian  religion,  and  The  folower 
to  0u>  Donat,  while  Cotgrave  quotes  an  old  French 
proverb,  Lee  diolles  * stnient  encore*  a  lew  Donat, 
L  e.  The  devils  were  but  yet  in  their  grammar. 
These,  and  other  examples,  are  collected  in  War- 
ton's  History  of  EnolUh  Poetry %  sect  viii. 

In  addition  to  the  An  Grammatica,  we  possess 
introductions  {ettar-rat tones)  and  scholia,  by  Donatus, 
to  five  out  of  the  six  plays  of  Terence,  those  to  the 
Hcautontimorumenos  having  been  lost.  The  pre- 
faces contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  source  from 
which  each  piece  was  derived,  and  of  the  clan  to 
which  it  belongs ;  a  statement  of  the  time  at  which 
it  was  exhibited ;  notices  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  character* ;  and  sundry  particulars  connected 
with  stage  technicalities.  The  commentaries  are 
full  of  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  and  illus- 
trations ;  but  from  the  numerous  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  and,  above  all,  the  absurd  and 
puerile  traits  here  and  there  foisted  in,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  have  been  unmercifully  interpolated 
and  corrupted  by  later  and  less  skilful  hands. 
Some  critics,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  Donatus  never  committed  his  observations  to 
writing,  and  that  these  scholia  are  merely  scraps, 
compiled  from  the  notes  of  pupils,  of  die  lata  or  lec- 
ture* delivered  viva  voce  ;  but  this  idea  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  words  of  St  Jerome  in  the 
first  of  the  passages  to  which  a  reference  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Servius,  in  his  annotations  upon  Virgil,  refers,  in 
upwards  of  forty  different  places,  to  a  Donatus, 
who  must  have  composed  a  commentary  upon  the 
Eclogues,  Oeorgics,  and  Acneid.  44  Scholia  in 
Aeneida"  bearing  the  name  of  Donatus,  and  cor- 
responding, for  the  most  part,  with  the  quotations 
of  Servius,  are  still  extant,  but,  from  their  inferior 
tone  and  character,  have  been  generally  ascribed  to 
Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus,  who  is  noticed  be- 
low. They  are  divided  into  twelve  books,  to  which 
a  supplemental  thirteenth  was  to  have  been  added  ; 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  fourth  and  eighth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  and  twelfth, 
are  wanting.  Their  chief  object  is  to  point  out  the 
beauties  and  skill  of  the  poet,  rather  than  to  explain 
hi*  difficulties ;  but  the  writer,  in  a  letter  sub- 
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joined  to  the  twelfth  book,  announces  hit  intention, 
should  a  life  already  far  advanced  be  prolonged,  of 
compiling,  from  ancient  authorities,  a  description  of 
the  persona,  places,  herbs,  and  trees,  enumerated  in 
the  poem. 

The  popularity  of  the  "  Art  Onunmatica,"  espe- 
cially of  the  second  part,  **  De  octo  partibus  Ora- 
tionis,"  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  editions  which  appeared  during  the  in- 
fancy of  printing,  most  of  them  in  gothic  characters, 
without  date,  or  name  of  place,  or  of  printer,  and  the 
typographical  history  of  no  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scriptures,  has  excited  more  interest  among 
bibliographers,  or  given  them  more  trouble.  Even 
before  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable 
types,  several  editions  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
off  from  blocks,  and  fragment*  of  these  have  been 
preserved  in  various  collections.  The  three  parts 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Putschius  [Gram- 
muticae  Latinos  Audora  AnHqmL,  Hanov.  4 to. 
1 M5),  together  with  the  commentary  of  Sergius  on 
the  prima  and  secundaeditio ;  and  that  ofServiusMa- 
rius  Honoratus,  on  the  secunda  editio  only  (see  pp. 
1735,  1743,  1767,  1779,  1826) ;  and  also  in  Lin- 
di-mann's  *'  Corpus  Grammaticorum  Latinorum 
Veterum,"  vol  i.  Lips.  1831. 

Of  the  commentary  on  Terence,  at  least  four 
editions,  separate  from  the  text,  appeared  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  That  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  is  a  folio,  in  Roman  characters,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  but  was  probably 
published  at  Cologne,  about  1470—1472  ;  the 
second  at  Venice,  by  Spina,  foL  1472  ;  the  third  at 
Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  l'annartx,  foL  1472;  the 
fourth  at  Milan,  by  Zarotus,  foL  1 476.  It  will  be 
found  attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  the 
dramatist. 

The  commentaries  upon  the  Aeneid  were  first 
discovered  by  Jo.  Jovian  us  Pontanus,  were  first 
published  from  the  copy  in  his  library,  by  Scipio 
Capycius,  Neap.  fol.  15  *5,  and  were  inserted  by 
O.  Fabriciua  in  the  u  Corpus  Interpretum  Virgi- 
lianorum."  The  text  is  very  corrupt  and  imperfect, 
but  it  would  appear  that  MSS.  still  exist  which 
present  it  in  a  more  pare  and  complete  form, 
although  these  have  never  been  collated,  or  at  least 
given  to  the  world.  (See  Burmann,  in  the  pref.  to 
bis  ed.  of  Virgil.)  (Hieron.  advert,  Ruf.  vol.  iii  p. 
92,  ed.  Ba**,  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  ccclv  p.  c ; 
in  Eode*.  c  i.  ;  see  also  Lud.  Schopfen,  De  Terentio 
et  Donate  8vo,  Bonn.  1824,  and  Specimen  emend, 
in  Ad.  Donati  comment.  TetmL  4to,  Bonn.  1826. 
Osann,  Balrage  zur  Gricckudxn  und  Humixken 
Lilteruturoexhkhie,  I*ip.  1 839.)         [  W.  R.  ] 

DCNATUS,  TIBE'RIUS  CLAUDIUS.  We 
find  prefixed  to  all  the  more  complete  editions  of 
Virgil  a  life  of  the  poet,  in  twenty-five  chapters, 
bearing  the  title, *»  Tiberii  Claudii  Donati  ad  Tiberiura 
Claudianuin  Maximum  Donatianum  filium  de  P. 
Virgilii  Maronis  Vita."  Nothing  whatsoever  is 
known  with  regard  to  this  Donatus ;  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  grammarian,  who  flourished 
about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  may 
have  drawn  op  a  biography  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now  possess,  but  which, 
in  its  actual  shape,  exhibits  a  worthless  farrago  of 
childish  anecdotes  and  frivolous  fables,  compounded 
by  ignorant  and  unskilful  hands.  Indeed,  scarcely 
two  MSS.  can  be  found  in  which  it  does  not  wear 
a  different  aspect,  and  the  earlier  editors  seem  to 
have  moulded  it 
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and  combining  these  various  and  often  hf 
neous  materials.  [W.R,] 

DONTAS  (AeWor),  a  Lacedaemonian  rtatmrr. 
was  the  disciple  of  Dipoenus  and  Soil  is,  and  U»?>- 
fore  flourished  about  a  c  550.  lie  made  ti* 
statues  which  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Megarians  at  Olympia.  They  to  of 
cedar  inlaid  with  gold,  and  formed  a  group  repir- 
sen  ting  the  contest  of  Heracles  with  the  river 
Acheloiis,  and  containing  figures  of  1 
Achelous,  and  Heracles,  with  Ares 
Lous  and  Athena  supporting  Heracles 
statue  seems,  however,  not  to  have 
the  original  group,  but  a  separate 
(Com p.  Paus.  v.  17.  1.)  The  group 
roent  of  the  Megarian  treasury, 
war  of  the  gods  and  the  giants," 
been  the  work  of  Dontas ;  but  the 
sanias  is  not  quite  clear.  (Pans.  vL  19.  |  9;  Backh, 

Corp.  Inserip.  i  p.  47,  &€.)  [P.  S.J 

DORCEUS  (Aoptevf),  a  eon  of  Uippecooa, 
who  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta  conjointly  with  his 
brother  Sebrus.  The  well  near  the  sani-tuary  was 
called  Dorcoia,  and  the  place  aivund  it  Set 
(Pans.  iii.  15.  §2.)  It  is  probable  that  Dom-u* 
is  the  same  personage  as  the  Dorvcleua  is  Apoikt- 
dorus  (iii  10.  §  5),  where  his  brother  u  calied 
Tebrus.  [L.  S.J 

DORIEUS  (A-picwi),  eldest  son  of  Anavazy. 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife  [  AxAxa.*- 
ORJOBa],  was  however  born  after  the  sen  mf  the 
second  marriage,  Cleomenes,  and  therefore  ex- 
cluded from  immediate  succession.  He  was  ao 
coutited  the  tirst  in  personal  qualities  of  Sparta"» 
young  men,  and  feeling  it  an  indignity  to  reoaJti 
under  the  rule  of  one  so  inferior  to  him  in  wnrtb, 
and  so  narrowly  before  him  in  claim  to  the  thr:-i>e. 
he  left  his  country  hastily,  and  without  coneahiBg 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  to  establish  fur  himself  a  kias- 
dom  elsewhere.  He  led.  his  colony  tint,  under  the 
guidance  of  some  Theraeans,  to  Libya:  the  spat 
he  here  chose,  Cinyps  by  name,  was  excellent;  bat 
he  was  driven  oat  ere  long  by  the  Libyans  and  Car- 
thaginians, and  led  the  survivors  home.  He  now, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  set  forth  to  fnmi 
a  Heracleia  in  the  district  pronounn-d  in  be  the 
property  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  reserved 
by  him  for  any  descendant  who  might  o-me  te 
claim  it,  Eryx,  in  Sicily.  In  his  pasetgn  thit^r- 
ward,  along  the  Italian  coast,  he  found  the  p*c'.ije 
of  Croton  preparing  (a.c  510)  for  their  conflict 
with  Sybaris,  and  induced,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
connexion  between  Croton  and  Sparta  (MoLW. 
Dor.  bk.  x.  7.  §  12),  he  joined  in  the  exp~d.t:«u 
and  received,  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  a  plot  of 
land,  on  which  he  built  a  temple  to  Athena,  of  in* 
C  rat  his.  Such  was  the  story  given  to  Hecwdvtss 
by  the  remnants  of  the  Sybarites  who  were  his 
fellow-citizens  at  Thurii,  denied  however  by  the 
Croton iau,  on  the  evidence,  that  while  Callies,  the 
Elean  prophet,  had  received  from  them  various  re- 
wards, still  enjoyed  there  by  his  poster,  ty,  tm  Re- 
turn of  bis  service  in  the  war,  nothing  of  the  nvt 
recalled  the  name  of  Dorieus.  This,  howerer.  4 
Do  He  us  was  bent  on  his  Sicilian  colony,  is  owit 
intelligible.  He  certainly  pursued  his  course  st 
Eryx,  and  there  seems  to  have  founded  hie 


cleia ;  but  ere  long,  he  and  ail  his  brother  Spansi* 
with  him,  a  single  man  excepted  [EcnYxaov^ 
were  cut  off  in  a  battle  with  the  " 
as  it  seems  the  I 
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behind  him  a  son,  Euryanax,  who  accompanied  hi* 
cousin  Pausanias  in  the  campaign  (ac.  479) 
against  Mardonins.  Why  this  son  did  not  succeed 
rather  than  Leonidas,  on  the  death  of  Cleomenes, 
is  not  dear;  M  tiller  suggest*,  comparing  Plut. 
AgU,  c,  11,  that  a  Heracleid,  leaving  his  country 
to  settle  elsewhere  lo>t  hi*  right*  at  home.  (Herod. 
t.  41—66;  is.  10,  53,  65;  Died.  iv.  23;  Paus. 
in.  1&  $  4,  and  S.  |  8.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DORIEUS  (A«p4#vi),  the  son  of  Diagoras 
[DiAGoats],  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble 
Heracleid  family,  the  Eratids  of  Ialysus,  in 
Rhode*.     He  was  victor  in  the  pancratium  in 
three  successive  Olympiads  the  87th.  88th,  and 
89th,  a.  c  432,  428  and  424,  the  second  of  which 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides   (iiL  8);   at  the 
Ncmean  game*  he  won  seven,  at  the  Isthmian 
eight  victories.    He  and  his  kinsman,  Peisidorus, 
were  styled  in  the  announcement  as  Thurian*,  so 
that,  apparently,  l>efore  4*24  at  latest,  they  had  left 
their  country.  (Paus.  vL  7.)    The  whole  family 
were  outlawed  as  heads  of  the  aristocracy  by  the 
Athenians  (Xen.  HdL  L  5.  §  19),  and  took  refuge 
in  Thurii ;  and  from  Thorii,  after  the  Athenian 
disaster  at  Syracuse  had  re-established  there  the 
IMoponnesian  interest,  Dorieus  led  thirty  galleys 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece.  He 
arrived  with  them  at  Cnidus  in  the  winter  of  412. 
(Thoc  viiL  35.)    He  was,  no  doubt,  active  in  the 
revolution  which,  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter, 
was  effected  at  Rhodes  (Thuc,  viiL  44) ;  its  revolt 
from  the  Athenians  waa  of  course  accompanied  by 
the  restoration  of  the  family  of  Diagoras.  (a c.  41 1.) 
We  find  him  early  in  the  summer  at  Miletus,  join- 
ing in  the  expostulations  of  his  men  to  Astyochus, 
who,  in  the  Spartan  fashion,  raised  his  staff  as  if 
to  strike  him,  and  by  this  act  so  violently  excited 
the  Thurian  sailors  that  he  was  saved  from  vio- 
lence only  by  flying  to  an  altar.    (Thuc.  viiL  84.) 
And  shortly  after,  when  the  new  commander, 
Mindarus,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sent 
with  thirteen  ships  to  crash  a  democrat ical  move- 
ment in  Rhode*.  (Diod.  xiii.  38.)    Some  little 
time  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  he  entered  the 
Hellespont  with  his  squadron,  now  fourteen  in 
number,  to  join  the  main  body;  and  being  de- 
scried and  attacked  by  the  Athenians  with  twenty, 
forced  to  run  his  vessels  ashore,  near  Rhoe- 
Here  he  vigorously  maintained  himself 
until  Mindarus  came  to  his  succour,  and,  by  the 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the 
action  became  general:  it  was  decided  by  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Akibiade*  with  reinforcements. 
(Xen.  HelL  L  1.  $  2 ;  Diod.  xiii.  45.)  Four  years 
after,  at  the  close  of  a  c  407,  he  was  captured, 
with  two  Thurian  galleys,  by  the  Athenians,  and 
sent,  no  doubt,  to  Athens:   but  the  people,  in 
admiration  of  his  athletic  sire  and  noble  beauty, 
dismissed  their  ancient  enemy,  though  already 
under  sentence  of  death,  without  so  much  as  ex- 
acting a  ransom.   (Xen.  HelL  L  5.  $  19.)  Pausa- 
nias, (L  e^)  on  the  authority  of  Androtion,  further 
relates,  that  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  joined  the 
Athenian  league  formed  by  Conon,  Dorieus  chanced 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  reach  of  the  Spartans,  and 
was  by  them  seized  and  put  to  death.  [A.  H.  C.J 
DORIEUS  (Aayxcvf),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
upon  Milo,  which  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (x. 
p.  412,  f.)  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck, 
AnaL  ii.  63;  Jacobs,  ii.  62.)     Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  [P.  S  ] 
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DO  RILL  US  (AopiAAor)  or  DORIALLUS 
(AoofoAAar),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  who  waa 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  (SuicL,  Hesych.,  and  Ktyra.  Mag. 
*.  v.  AoploAAot;  AristopL  Lemn.  Fr.  33b",  Dindorf, 
Schol.  ta  Aristopk.  Bom.  t.  519;  Fabric  BibL 
Grose,  ii.  p.  297.)  [P.  S.) 

DORI'MACHUS  (AopW*),  less  properly 
DORY'MACHUS  (Aafifxn),  a  native  0f 
Trichonium,  in  Aetolia,  and  son  of  Nicostratus, 
wa*  sent  out,  in  a  c.  221,  to  Phigalea,  on  the 
ier,  with  which  the  Aetolinns  had  a 


of 


Jit 


fy,  ostensibly  to  defend  the  place, 
bat  in  reality  to  watch  atfiiirs  in  the  Peloponnesus 
with  a  view  of  fomenting  a  war,  for  which  his 
restless  countrymen  were  anxious.  A  number  of 
freebooters  flocked  together  to  him,  and  he  con- 
nived at  their  plundering  the  territory  of  the  Mes- 
senians,  with  whom  Aetolia  was  in  alliance.  All 
complaint*  he  received  at  first  with  neglect,  and 
afterwards  (when  he  had  gone  to  Messene,  on 
pretence  of  investigating  the  matter)  with  insult* 
The  Metsenians,  however,  and  especially  Sciroa, 
one  of  their  ephori,  behaved  with  such  spirit  that 
Dorimachus  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  promise 
satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done  ;  but  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity,  which  he  did  not  forget, 
and  he  resolved  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Messe- 
nia.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  through  his  kins- 
man Scopas,  who  administered  the  Aetolian 
government  at  the  time,  and  who,  without  waiting 
for  any  decree  of  the  Assembly,  or  for  the  sanction 
of  the  select  council  ('AwoKArrnx  ;  see  Polyb.  xx. 
1;  Liv.  xxxv.  34),  commenced  hostilities,  not 
against  Messenia  only,  but  also  against  the  Epei- 
rots,  Achaean*,  Acaruanians,  and  Macedonians. 
In  the  next  year,  B.  c.  220,  Dorimachus  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  with  Scopas,  and  defeated  Ara- 
tus,  at  Caphyae.  [See  p.  255,  a.]  He  took  part 
also  in  the  operations  in  which  the  Aetolian*  were 
joined  by  Scerdilaidaa,  the  Illyrian, — the  capture 
and  burning  of  Cynaetha,  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
baffled  attempt  on  Cleitor, — and  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Aegeira  in  a  c  219.  In  the  autumn  of  the  some 
year,  being  chosen  general  of  the  Aetolians,  he 
ravaged  Kpeirus,  and  destroyed  the  temple  at 
Dodona.  In  a  c.  218  he  invaded  Thessaly,  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  Philip  away  from  the  siege  of 
Paras,  in  Cephallenia,  which  he  was  indeed  obliged 
to  relinquish,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Leontius,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dorimachus  to  make  an  incursion  into  Aetolia, 
advancing  to  Thermum,  the  capital  city,  and  plun- 
dering it.  Dorimachus  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
one  of  the  chiefs  through  whom  M.  Valerius  Lae- 
vinus,  in  a  a  21 1,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Aetolia  against  Philip,  from  whom  he  vainly 
attempted,  in  a  c.  210,  to  save  the  town  of  Echi- 
nus, in  Thessaly.  In  B.c.  204  he  and  Scopas  were 
appointed  by  the  Aetolians  to  draw  up  new  laws 
to  meet  the  general  distress,  occasioned  by  heavy 
debt*,  with  which  the  two  commissioners  them- 
selves were  severely  burdened.  In  a  c  196 
Dorimachus  wa*  sent  to  Egypt  to  negotiate  terms 
of  peace  with  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes),  his  mission 
probably  having  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
amity  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
to  whom  the  Aetolians  were  now  looking  for  sup- 
port against  Rome.  (Polyb.  iv.  3-13, 16-19,57,58, 
67,  77;  T.L3,  4-9.  11,  17;  ix.  42;  xiii.  1;  xviii. 
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37;  xx.  1 ;  Fragm.  HisL  68;  Liv.  xxvi.  24;  Brand- 
itater.  Grsch.  da  Aeiol.  Lander,  p.  342,  &c)  [E.  E.] 

DO'RION  (Aw^mc).  1.  A  critic  and  gramma- 
rian in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  He  lived  at  Sard  is, 
and  was  a  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  the  rhe- 
torician. (Philostr.  Vii.  Soph.  i.  22.  §  4.) 

2.  A  rhetorician  referred  to  by  the  elder  Seneca. 
(Sua*.  2,  Comtrov.  i.  8,  iv.  24.) 

8.  A  native  probably  of  Egypt,  is  recorded  by 
Athenaeus,  from  whom  alone  our  knowledge  of 
him  is  derived,  as  a  musician,  a  wit,  a  bon  vivant, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  his  favourite  deli- 
cacy— fish.  His  profession  and  his  propensity  arc 
together  marked  by  the  name  \o*a&<xpv<nrrfa,  ap- 
plied to  him  by  the  comic  poet  Mnesimachus  in 
his  play  of  *  Philip."  (Ap.  Alhem.  viiL  p.  338,  b.; 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Corn.  voL  iii.  p.  578.)  He  is 
mentioned  too  in  a  fragment  of  Machon,  also  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  337,  c. ;  Casaub.  ad 
loc.) ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him  at  the  court 
of  Nieocreon  of  Salamis  (Athen.  viii.  p.  337,  f.), 
which  shews  that  he  did  not  lose  anything  for 
want  of  asking.  He  was  in  favour  also  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  who  had  him  in  his  retinue  at 
Chaeroneia,  in  B.  c  338.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  1 18,  b., 
▼iL  pp.  282,  d.,  287,  c,  297,  c,  300,  f.,  304,  L, 
306,  £,  309,  £,  312,  d.,  315,  b„  319,  <L,  320,  <L, 
322,  £,  327,  £,  x.  p.  435,  c.)  There  was  a  Don  on 
too,  probably  a  different  person,  from  whose  work, 
called  Teo^JKoV,  a  mythological  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  ovurj  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  78,  a.).  [E.  E.] 

DORIS  (A«p/s),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis,  and  the  wife  of  her  brother  Nereua,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Nereides. 
(Apollod.  L  2.  §  2 ;  Hesiod.  Tkeoo.  240,  Ac. ; 
Ov.  Met.  iu  269.)  The  Latin  poet*  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  this  marine  divinity  for  the  sea 
itself.  (Virg.  Edog.  x.  5.)  One  of  Doris's  daugh- 
ters, or  the  Nereides,  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Doris.    (Horn.  IL  xviii.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

DORIS  (Asfpis),  a  Locrian,  daughter  of  Xene- 
tus,  wife  of  the  elder,  and  mother  of  the  younger 
Dionysius  (Diod.  xiv.  44;  Plut  Dion,  3)  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  seems  to  have 
lamented  her  loss  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  (Lucian. 
adv.  Indoet.  $  15.)  [E.H.B.] 

DORO'THEUS  (A*p66w).  A  considerable 
number  of  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
as  the  productions  of  Dorotheas,  without  our  being 
able  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or 
to  different  persons.  The  following,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  : — 

1.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  history  of  Albx- 
andbr  the  Great,  of  which  Athenaeus  (vii.  p. 276) 
quotes  the  sixth  book.  As  Athenaeus  mentions 
no  characteristic  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name,  we  cannot  say  who  he 
was,  or  whether  he  is  the  author  of  any  of  the 
other  works  which  are  known  only  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Dorotheas  :  viz.  a  Sicilian  history  (2ute- 
Aucd),  from  the  first  book  of  which  a  fragment  is 
preserved  in  Stobaeus  (Flor.  xlix.  49)  and  Apos- 
tolus (Proverb,  xx.  13);  a  history  of  Italy  (*Ito- 
Aurcf),  from  the  fourth  book  of  which  a  statement 
ia  quoted  by  Plutarch  (ParalL  Min.  20 ;  comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  12);  neu*«rrnr,  of  which 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  p.  144)  quotes 
the  first  book ;  and  lastly,  Mrranofxptifftu,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Plutarch.  (ParaU.  Min.  25.) 

2.  Of  Arcalon,  a  Greek  grammarian  frequently 


|  referred  to  by  Athenaeus,  who  qnotei  tie  lOSta 
book  of  a  work  of  his,  entitled  ki^tvr  trvrryxy, 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  329,  ix.  p.  410,  xi.  p.  481,  rrr.s. 
658;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Horn.  IL  ix.  90,  x.  252; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  IL  xxiii.  230,  p.  1297.)  This 
work  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  wifi  tup  (m 
ti(rnn*vwv  Ki{fwv  Kara  trroixtiov  (Phot.  BOi.CiL 
156),  which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  chapter  «r 
section  of  the  great  work.  Another  work  of  kit 
bore  the  title  wepJ  'Am^dVot*  vol  vtpl  rfn  *t»* 
vterrtpoif  KttfUKois  ftarrvrii.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  6€2.) 

3.  Of  A  thins  i*  mentioned  among  tbe  auth'-.rs 
consulted  by  Pliny.  (H.N.  Elench.  lib.  m  sad  xra.) 

4.  A  Chaldakak,  is  mentioned  as  the  sadw 
of  a  work  wtp\  KiStev  by  Plutarch  (tie  Fvm.  ^ 
who  quotes  the  second  book  of  it  He  may  ht 
the  same  as  the  Dorotheus  referred  to  by  Klciy 
(If.  N.  xxil  22),  though  the  latter  but  also  te 
identical  with  the  Athenian,  No.  3. 

5.  Bishop  of  Martiakopu,  lived  sbout  a.  a. 
431,  and  was  a  most  obstinate  follower  of  lb? 
party  and  heresies  of  Ne* tonus.  He  was  s»  vio- 
lent in  his  opinions,  that  shortly  before  tbe  jynod 
of  Ephesns,  he  declared  that  any  man  who  bfbwj 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  G«l 
deserving  of  eternal  damnation.  He  took  par. 
in  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  which  depovd  bin  oa 
account  of  his  insisting  upon  the  correctness  of  tat 
Nestorian  views;  and  a  synod  which  wat 
soon  after  at  Constantinople  expelled  him  fore  b 
see.  When  Saturninus  was  appointed  his  «c«t- 
sor,  a  popular  tumult  broke  out  at  Martisaeple,  is 
consequence  of  which  Dorotheus  was  exiled  by  n 
imperial  edict  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadoeia.  Tbm 
are  extant  by  him  four  Epistles  printed  in  i  Ute 
translation  in  Lupus,  (EpittoL  Ef>he*i*ui,  No.  44, 
78,  1 15,  1 37;  comp.  Cave,  Hid.  Lit.  L  p.  358.) 

6.  Archimandrita  of  Palestine,  lived  »K  :t 
A.  D.  600,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  diviak  tf 
Joannes  Monachus,  on  whom  he  waited  darinr  s 
illness,  which  lasted  for  several  years.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  afterwards  been  made  bi-hop  «f 
Brixia  on  account  of  his  great  learning.  He  wre* 
a  work,  in  three  books  on  obscure  psssagei  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  however  is  S  twrt 
compilation  made  from  the  works  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  for  which  reason  it  is  printed  anoar  tt* 
works  of  the  latter,  ia  the  Roman  edition  of  1591, 
and  the  subsequent  ones  (Cave,  HisL  lA.  i-  p> 
444 ;  Fabr.  BM.  Gr.  xi.  p.  103.) 

7.  Of  SlDON,  was  the  author  ot  astrr-lopcs! 
poems  (d»©Tc  AeV/zora),  of  which  a  few  fnsmcn'j 
are  still  extant  They  are  collected  in  Irisrv'i 
Catalog.  Cod.  MS&  B&liotk.  Mat.  i.  p.  234,  sal 
in  Cramer's  Antcdota,  iii.  pp.  167,  185.  Manhat, 
among  the  Romans  and  several  Arab  wrhen  ■ 
astrology,  have  made  considerable  ute  <f  tbrw 
Apotelesniata.  Some  critics  are  inclined  u» 
Dorotheus  of  Sidon  as  identical  with  theCbaldaaz. 

8.  Of  Tyrb,  has  been  frequently  ceafooAd 
with  Dorotheus  a  presbyter  of  Antioch  ia  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Easebisi 
(H.  K  vii.  32.)  He  must  further  be  distiaftniW 
from  another  Dorotheas  who  was  likewise  s  rea- 
temporary  of  Diocletian.  ( Euseb.  H.  E.  vitL  1,  i) 
Our  Dorotheus  is  said  to  have  flourished  sb*t 
a.  D.  303,  to  have  suffered  much  from  the  peewaf 
tions  of  Diocletian,  and  to  have  been  seat  a» 
exile.  When  this  persecution  ceased,  he  retc-s^ 
to  his  see,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  remsiW  ^ 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian,  by  whose  e*«- 
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ries  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death,  at  the  age  of 
107  yean.    This  account,  however,  is  not  found 
in  any  of  his  contemporaries*,  and  occur*  only  in 
an  anonymous  writer  who  lived  after  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  and  from  whom  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Martyrologia.    Dorotheus  is  further 
said  to  have  written  several  theological  works,  and 
we  still  possess,  under  his  name,  a  44  Synopsis  de 
Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum,  Apostolorum  et  Dis- 
cipulorum  Domini,"  which  is  printed  in  Latin  in 
the  third  vol.  of  the  B&liotk.  Patrum.  A  specimen 
of  the  Greek  original,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is 
given  by  Cave  {Hist.  Lit  i.  p.  1 15,  &c.),  and  the 
whole  was  edited  by  Fabricius,  at  the  end  of  his 
•*  Monumenta  Variorum  de  Mosis,  Prophetarum  et 
.Apostolorum  Vita,**  1714, 8vo.  It  is  an  ill-digested 
mass  of  fabulous  accounts,  though  it  contains  a  few 
things  also  which  are  of  importance  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  (Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  up.  115,  Ac) 

There  are  a  few  other  ecclesiastics  of  this  name, 
concerning  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  A 
list  of  them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (Bibl.  Grate 
viL  p.  452,  note  p.)  [L.  S.J 

DORO'THEUS,  a  celebrated  jurist  of  quaest- 
orian  rank,  and  professor  of  law  at  Berytus,  was 
one  of  the  principal  compilers  of  Justinian's  Digest, 
and  was  invited  by  the  emperor  from  Berytus  to 
Constantinople  for  that  purpose.  (Const.  TamL  §  9.) 
He  also  had  a  share,  along  with  Tribonian  and 
Theophilus,  in  the  composition  of  the  Institutes. 
(Prooem.  Inst.  93.)  He  was  one  of  the  professors 
to  whom  the  Const.  Omneou,  regulating  the  new 
system  of  legal  education  was  addressed  in  A.  D. 
533,  and  in  the  following  year  was  employed, 
conjointly  with  Tribonian,  Menna,  Constantinus, 
and  Joannes,  to  form  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  by  the  insertion  of  the  fifty  decisions,  and 
by  such  other  alterations  as  were  necessary  for  its 
improvement.    (Const.  CordL  §  2.) 

Ant.  Augustinus  (cited  by  Suarec,  Notit.  Basil. 
$  29)  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Novells  of  Justi- 
nian, asserts  that  Mat.  Blastarea  ascribes  to  Doro- 
theus  a  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Digest,  not  so 
extended  as  that  of  Stephanus,  nor  so  concise  as 
that  of  Cyrillus.  The  passage,  however,  as  repre- 
sented by  Augustinus,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Prooemium  of  the  Syntapna  of  Blastarcs,  as  edited 
by  Bishop  Beveridge  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Synodieon.  Fabrotus  {Batii.  vi.  p.  259,  in  marg.) 
asserts  without  ground,  44  Dorotheus  scripsit  to 
irAavos ;**  i.  e.  a  Greek  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
Digest.  That  Dorotheus  commented  upon  the 
Digest  appears  from  BasiL  ed.  Fabrot.  iv.  pp.  336, 
337, 338,  and  BasiL  ed.  Heimbach,  L  pp.  623,  763 ; 
ii.  p.  138. 

Dorotheus  occasionally  cites  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian. (Batii.  iv.  pp.  375,  379.)  Bach  (Hitt. 
Jnr.  Rom.  lib.  iv.  c  1.  sect.  3.  §  9,  p.  630)  asserts, 
that  he  wrote  the  lades  of  the  Code,  but  vouches 
no  authority  for  this  assertion,  which  is  doubted 
by  Pohl.    (Ad  Snares.  Not  Bom.  p.  71,  n.  t.) 

The  following  list  of  passages  in  the  Basilica 
(ed.  Fabrot,),  where  Dorotheus  is  cited,  is  given 
by  Fabricius:  (Bibl.  Or.  xii.  p.  444:)  iii.  212, 
2G5 ;  iv.  336,  337, 33B,  368,  370,  371,  372,  374, 
376,  378,  379,  380,  381, 383, 384, 385,  398, 399, 
401,  402,  403,  704;  v.  39,  144,  173,260,290, 
325,  410,  414,  423,  433,  434  ;  vi.  49,  259,  273 ; 
riL  95,  101,  225. 

Dorotheus  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Stephanus,  by 
whom  he  is  termed  i  uaxaph^t  in  Basil,  ui.  212. 


Some  have  believed  that  a  jurist  of  the  same 
name  flourished  in  a  later  age,  for  the  untrust- 
worthy Nic.  Comnenus  Papadopoli  (PruenoL  Mys- 
tag.  p.  408)  rites  a  scholium  of  Dorotheus  Mona- 
chus  on  the  title  de  testUms  in  the  Compendium 
Legnm  Leans  et  Cxmstantini.  [J.  T.  G.] 

DORO'THEUS  (A*o66*ot)  a  Greek  physician, 
who  wrote  a  work  entitled  'TnousJutara,  Com- 
mentarii,  which  is  quoted  by  Phlegon  Trallianus 
(He  Afirab.  c  26),  but  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
He  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  and  also  the 
same  as  Dorotheus  Helios,  who  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Galen.  (DeAntid.  ii.  14 ;  vol.  xi v.  pp.  183,  187.) 

2.  A  physician  of  this  name,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  also  in  deacon's  orders,  appears  to  have 
consulted  Isidores  Pelusiotes,  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  on  the  reason  why  incorporeal  beings 
are  less  subject  to  injury  and  corruption  than  cor- 
poreal ;  to  which  question  he  received  an  answer 
in  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant.  (laid.  Pelus. 
Epist.  v.  191,  ed.  Paris,  1638.)  IW.A.G.] 

DOROTHEUS,  a  painter,  who  executed  for 
Nero  a  copy  of  the  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  of 
Apelles.  He  lived  therefore  about  a.  n.  60.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  10,  s.  36.  §  15  ;  Arxtaxs.)        [p.  S.] 

DORPANEUS.  [Dkckbalus.] 

DORSO,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrician 
Fabia  gens. 

1.  C.  Fabius  Dorso,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by 
the  Gauls,  (b.  c  390.)  The  Fabian  gens  was  ac- 
customed to  celehrate  a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on 
the  Quirinal  hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C  Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  sacred  things 
in  his  hands,  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy's 
posts  and,  after  performing  the  sacrifice,  returned 
in  safety  to  the  Capitol  (Liv.  v.  46,  52;  VaL 
Max.  L  1.  §  11.)  The  tale  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferently related  by  other  writers.  Dion  Cassius 
(Fragm.  29,  ed.  Reimar.)  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  as 
a  public  one,  which  Fabius,  whom  he  calls  Caeso 
Fabius,  had  to  perform  as  one  of  the  pontiffs. 
Floras  (i.  13)  also  calls  him  a  pontiff,  who  was 
sent  by  Manlius,  the  commander  on  the  Capitol, 
to  celebrate  the  sacred  rite  on  the  Quirinal.  Ap- 
pian,  on  the  other  hand,  who  quotes  Cassias  He- 
mina  as  his  authority,  says  that  the  sacrifice  was 
performed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Celt.  6.) 

2.  M.  Fabius  Dorso,  son  probably  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  B.  c  345  with  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus 
Rufus,  in  which  year  Camillus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Aurunci.  He 
made  war  with  his  colleague  against  the  Volsci  and 
took  Sara.  (Liv.  vii.  28 ;  Diod.  xvi  66.) 

3.  C.  Fabius  Dorso  Lktinus,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  B.  c  273  with  C  Claudius 
Carina,  but  died  in  the  course  of  this  year.  It 
was  in  his  consulship  that  colonics  were  founded 
at  Cosa  and  I'aestum,  and  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  Rome.  (VelL 
Pat.  L  14;  Eutrop.  ii.  15.) 

DORUS  (Awoos),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians ;  he  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellen, 
by  the  nymph  Orsets,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3;  Diod.  iv.  60) ;  or 
as  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Pbthia,  and  a  brother  of 
Uodocus  and  Polypoites  (Apollod.  i.  7.  $  6), 
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whereat  Serrius  {ad  Aen.  ii.  27)  calls  him  a  ton 
of  Poseidon.  He  is  said  to  hare  assembled  the 
people  which  derived  its  name  from  him  (the  Do- 
rian*) around  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Par- 
nassus. (Stmb.  viit.  p.  383;  Herod,  i.  56,  comp. 
Mttller,  Dor.  i.  1.  $  I.)  [L.  S.] 

DORYCLEIDAS  (AopwcAetoaj),  a  Lacedae- 
monian statuary,  the  brother  of  Medon,  made  the 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Themis,  in  the  temple  of 
Horn  at  Olympia.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Di poena* 
and  Scyllis,  and  therefore  flourished  about  B.  c. 
550.  (Pans.  t.  17.  $  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DORYCLUS  (AopvaAox),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  personages.  (Horn.  IL  xi.  489;  Virg. 
Aen.  v.  620.)  [L.  S.] 

DO'RYLAS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages. (Or.  Met  t.  130,  xii.  380.)     [L.  S.] 

DORYLA'US  (Aop4\a»s).  1.  A  general  of 
Mithridates,  who  conducted  an  army  of  80,000 
men  into  Greece  in  B.  c  86  to  aA&ist  Archelaus  in 
the  war  with  the  Romans.  (Appian,  Mtikr.  17, 
49  ;  Plut.  Suit.  20 ;  comp.  above,  p.  262,  a.) 

2.  An  ambassador  of  Deiotanis.  (Cic  pro  Dcio- 
tar.  15.) 

DOR  Y'PHORUS  ( Aopu^opor),  one  of  the  most 
influential  freedmen  and  favourites  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  as  his  secretary,  and 
lavished  enormous  sums  upon  him.  But  in  A.  D. 
63  Nero  is  said  to  have  poisoned  him,  because  he 
opposed  his  marriage  with  Poppaea.  (Tacit  Am. 
xiv.  65;  Dion  Cass.  lxi.  5.)  [L.  S.) 

DOSI'ADAS  (A*xndoas\  of  Rhodes,  the  au- 
thor of  two  enigmatic  poems  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, the  verses  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  each 
poem  presents  the  profile  of  an  altar,  whence  each 
of  them  is  entitled  AuaidSa  jBo^s.  (Brunch,  Anal. 
i.  412;  Jacobs,  L  202.)  The  language  of  these 
poems  is  justly  censured  by  Lucian.  (Lexiph.  25.) 
Dosiadns  is  also  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the 
"Egg  of  Sunmias"  is  ascribed.  [Brsaktincs.] 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric. 
iiibl.  Graee.  Hi  810—812;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Grate. 
ril  pp.  21 1—224,  xiii.  pp.  888,  889.)    [P.  8.] 

DOSITHEUS  (AsMrwsof),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  whom  four  works  are  mentioned  :  1.  ZEcrcXucd, 
of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted.  (PluL  Parall. 
Mm.  19.)  2.  Artiaad,  of  which  likewise  the  third 
book  is  quoted.  (Plut.  Parall.  A/ml  30.)  3.  'Iro- 
Xutd  (ibid.  33,  34,  37,  40),  and  4.  TltXontSat. 
(Ibid.  33 ;  Steph.  Bys.  *.  v.  Awpior.)  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DOSITHEUS  (Awerffroj),  of  Colonus,  a  geo- 
meter, to  whom  Archimedes  dedicates  his  books 
on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  that  on  spirals. 
Censorinus  is  held  to  say  (c  18),  that  he  improved 
the  octa-eteris  of  Eudoxus:  and  both  Geminus 
and  Ptolemy  made  use  of  the  observations  of  the 
timea  of  appearance  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he 
made  in  the  year  a.  c.  200.  Pliny  {H.  N.  xviii. 
31)  mentions  him.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Graee.  vol.  iv. 
p.  15.)  [A.  De  M.J 

DOSITHEUS,  surnamcd,  probably  from  his 
occupation,  Maoibtbr,  was  a  schoolmaster  and 
grammarian,  teaching  Greek  to  Roman  youths. 
He  lived  under  Septimius  Severus  and  Ant.  Cara- 
calla,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era.  This  appears  by  a  passage  in  his  'Epfirt- 
rsiuara,  where  be  states  that  he  copied  the  Gene- 
ologia  of  Hyginus  in  the  consulship  of  Maximus 
and  Aprus,  which  occurred  a.  d.  207. 

There  is  extant  of  this  author,  in  two  manu- 
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scripts,  a  work  entitled  'Zpurfrtvpara  divide  iato 
thret?  books.   Parts  of  it  bare  never  be*-n  published, 

the  author*t  own  is  worthless,  ill-expressed,  and 
disfigured  by  excessive  boastfulne**.     The  first 
book  (unpublished)  consists  of  a  Greek  grammar, 
written  in  Latin,  and  treating  of  the  parts  of 
speech.     The  second    book    consist*    chiefly  of 
imperfect  vocabularies  and  glossari* 
and  Latin-Greek.    The  glossaries 
ed  by  H.  Stephanos,  foL  1573,  and  have  since 
been  several  times  reprinted.    The  third  book 
contains  translations  from   Latin  authors  ims 
Greek,  and  vice  rrrsd,  the  Latin  and  Greek  bring 
placed  on  opposite  columns.    From  the  extracts 
thus  preserved  this  part  of  the  work  d«-*ervee  atten- 
tion.   It  consists  of  six  divisions,  or  chapters  ;  1. 
The  first  chapter  is  entitled  Dim  Hadriam  Sr*u*- 
tiae  et  Kyistolac,  and  contains  legal  anecdotes  of 
Hadrian,  mostly  without  much  point,  his  answer* 
to  petitioners,  a  letter  written  by  him  to  his  mother, 
and  a  notice  of  a  law  concerning  parricide.  The  la* 
referred  to  directs  the  murderer  of  his  father  to  be 
sewn  alive  in  a  sack,  along  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a 
viper,  and  an  ape,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the  near- 
est Sea  or  river.      Reineaiua  ( IMr/ens,  Variar. 
LeeL  p.  90)  refers  this  law  to  a  later  age  than 
that  of  Hadrian,  and  thinks  that  it  was  first  m tra- 
duced by  Cons  tan  tine,  a.  d.  319  (Cod.  9,  tit.  17). 
but  this  supposition  is  inconsistent  either  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragment,  or  with  the  d\'*e 
when  Dositheus  lived,  as  collected  from  his  p«m 
testimony.    The  Did  Hadriam  SenUntuw  ei 
iolae  were  first  published  by  Goldastna,  8m,  16»l, 
and  may  be  found  in  Fabncius.  (BM.  Grmtem  xn. 
pp.  514—^54,  edit  1724.)    The  sane  work  ha* 
been  edited  by  Schulting,  in  his  Jmrixprud^cu 
Antsjustinia/ui,   and  by  Booking  in  the  B-^m 
Corpus  Juris  Romani  Anieiustittiaux.    2.  The  se- 
cond chapter  contains  eighteen  fables  of  Aesop. 
3.  The  third  chapter  has  been  usually  entitled, 
after  Pithoeus,  Fragment  um  RryvJarum,  or, 
Roever,  Fragmentum  tvfera  juriscon*u.'u  J* 
specithus  et  de  manumissvmitms.    Of  this,  the 
text  alone  was  first  published  by  Pithoeus  4to, 
Paris,  1 573,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  CoJb- 
tio  Legum   Mosaicarum   et  Romanarum.  The 
(Jreek  and  Latin  text  together  were  published  be 
Roever,  8vo,  Lug.  Bat.  1739.    The  Latin  text 
appears  in  the  Jurisp.  Aubj'tst.  of  Srhnltin*.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  together  (revised  by  llt't,  wet, 
as  is  common lv  stated,  by  Biener)  are  given  in  the 
Berlin  Jus  CMU  Anlrjultmuxneum,  and  by  Bait- 
ing in  the  Bonn  Corp.  Jar.  Horn.  Antrjust.  Then 
are  able  observations  on  this  fragment  by  Cui&»  ( <** 
sere.  xiii.  31),  and  by  Vakdtenar  (AfueaO.  Otsmrr. 
X.  p.  108).    It  has  also  Iwn  learnedly  criticised  by 
Schilling,  in  his  unfinished  Ihxvri.itio  OruMem  dm 
Pragmento  Juris  Romani  jTJon/Wo,  Lipa.  \*}\ 
and  by  Lnchmann,  in  his  Versuck  ulier  /a^  iLw, 
4to,  Berlin,  1837.    This  fragment,  which  hea 
recently  excited  considerable  attention,  oocit*-Ti» 
some  remarks  upon  the  division  of  jus  into  rrrdr. 
mUurale^  and  gentium,  the  division  of 
freeborn  and  freed  men,  and  the  law  of 
sions.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Gtvek  trxt 
has  been  translated  from  a  Latin  original, 
ling,  against  the  probable  inference  to  be 
from  internal  evidence,  supposes  it  to  have  been  s 
compilation,  bv  Dositheus,  from  several  nrracv 
and  in  this  opinion  is  followed  by  Ziaamern  (A  & 
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O.  L  §  7).    The  fragment  resembles  the  commence- 
ment of  elementary  legal  works,  at  those  of  Ul- 
jrian  and  Gain*,  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted  ;  and  it  it  not  likely  that  a  petty  gram- 
marian would  hare  employed  himself  in  making  a 
legal  compilation.    By  Cujas  and  others,  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Ulpian,  but  it  seems,  from  some 
reasons,  to  have  been  of  rather  earlier  date.    It  is, 
however,  at  least  as  late  as  Hadrian,  for  the  author 
quotes  Neratius  Priscut  and  Julianus.    As  Dori- 
theus  himself  calls  the  work  Regular,  it  is  supposed 
by  Lachmann,  who  supports  his  conjecture  by 
strong  argument*,  to  have  been  an  extract  from 
Pamli  Regtdarum  Ubri  vii.     The  Latin  text  that 
has  come  down  to  us  appears  to  be  a  miserable 
retranslation  from  the  Greek,  and  many  have  been 
the  conjectures  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
formed.    Lachmann  seems  to  have  been  success- 
ful in  solving  the  enigma.    He  thinks  that  the 
Greek  text  was  intended  as  a  theme  for  re- transla- 
tion into  Latin  by  the  pupils  of  Dositheus,  and 
that  the  present  Latin  text  was  formed  by  placing 
the  words  of  the  original  text,  out  of  their  original 
order,  under  the  corresponding  words  of  the  Greek 
version.    Proceeding  on  this  idea,  Lachmann  has 
attempted,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  success,  out  of 
the  disjointed  Latin,  to  restore  the  original.  4.  The 
fourth  chapter  is  imperfect,  but  contains  extracts 
from  the  Genealogia  of  Hyginus,  which  were  first 
published  by  Augustinus  van  Staveren.    5.  The 
fifth  chapter,  which  wants  the  commencement, 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  Trojan  war,  formed 
from  summaries  of  books  vii. — xxiv.  of  Homer's 
Iliad.    6.  The  sixth  chapter  contains  a  scholastic 
conversation  of  no  value.    The  whole  of  the  third 
book  was  published  separately  by  Bocking,  16mo. 
Bonn,  1832.  [J.T.G.] 

DOSITHEUS  (Aofl-ttwf),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ,  as  Aetius  has  preserved  (Tetrab.  ii. 
Serm.  iv.  cap.  63,  p.  424)  one  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae, which  is  called  *valde  ce/eAer,r>  and  which 
is  also  inserted  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  in  his  Anti- 
dotarium.  (Sect.  xli.  cap.  78,  p.  792.)  Another  of 
his  prescriptions  is  quoted  by  Paulus  Aegineta. 
(Ito  Re  Med.  vii.  11,  p.  660.)        [  W.  A.  G.] 

DOSSENNUS  FA'BlUS,orDORSENNUS, 
an  ancient  Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by 
Horace  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buffoonery 
of  his  characters,  and  the  mercenary  carelessness 
with  which  his  pieces  were  hastily  produced.  Two 
lines  of  this  author,  one  of  them  from  a  play 
named  Aeharistio,  are  quoted  by  Pliny  in  proof  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  Romans  of  the  olden 
time  held  perfumed  wines,  and  his  epitaph  has 
been  preserved  by  Seneca — 

"  Hospes  resiste  et  sophiam  Dosenni  lege." 
Munk,  while  he  admits  the  existence  of  a  Dos- 
aennus,  whom  he  believes  to  have  composed 
pallintac  maintains  that  this  name  (like  that  of 
Atacchue)  was  appropriated  to  one  of  the  standard 
characters  in  the  Atellane  farces.    (Hor.  Epist.  ii. 
1.  173,  where  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  have  Dor- 
eenus;  Plin.  //.  .V.  xiv.  15  ;  Senec  Eput.  89; 
Munk, de Fahulis  AteUam.  pp. 28, 35, 1 22.)  [W.R.] 
DOSSE'NUS,  L.  RU'BRIUS,  of  whom  there 
are  several  coins  extant,  but  who  is  not  mentioned 
jy  any  ancient  writer.    A  specimen  of  one  of 
these  coins  is  given  below,  containing  on  the  ob- 
a  head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  reverse  a  qua- 
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it  may  be  inferred  that  this 
a  triumph  for  some  victory. 
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DOTIS  (Asrrfj),  a  daughter  of  Elatus  or  Aste- 
rius,  by  Amphictyone,  from  whom  the  Dotian 
plain,  in  Thessaly,  was  believed  to  have  derived 
iu  name.  Dotis  was  the  mother  of  Phlegyas,  by 
Ares.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5.  where  in  some  edition* 
we  have  a  wrong  reading,  Xpvtrtfs,  instead  of  Aarrt- 
Sos;  Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  AterioyA  [L.  S.  ] 

BOX  A'PATER,  GREGO/RI  US,  a  Graeco-  Ro- 
man jurist,  who  is  occasionally  mentioned  in  the 
scholia  on  the  Basilica.  (Basil,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vii. 
16.  317.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person  with 
the  Gregorius  of  Basil,  ii.  p.  566,  and  vii.  p.  607. 

Montfaucon  (Palaeoaraph.  Graec  lib.  L  c.  6, 
p.  62,  lib.  iv.c  6,  p.  302  ;  Diar.  Hal.  p.  217  ;  Bild. 
MSSt.  p.  196),  shews  that  a  Doxapater,  who 
was  Diaconus  Magnae  Ecclesiae  and  Nomophvlax 
(besides  other  titles  and  offices),  edited  a  Nomo- 
canon, or  synopsis  of  ecclesiastical  law,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Joannes  Comnenus,  who  reigned  a.  D. 
1118—1143.  The  manuscript  of  this  work  is  in 
the  library  of  the  fathers  of  St  Basil,  at  Rome. 
Pohl  (*i  Snares  NotiL  Basil,  p.  139,  n.  8)  seems 
to  make  Montfaucon  identify  the  author  of  this 
Nomocanon  with  the  Lord  Gregorius  Doxapater, 
the  jurist  of  the  Basilica,  who  is  not  mentioned 
by  Montfaucon. 

Fabric m »  (BdJ.  Gr.  lib.  v.  c.  25)  attributes  the 
authorship  of  this  Nomocanon  to  Doxapater  Nilus, 
who,  under  Rogcrius,  in  Sicily,  about  a.  D.  1 1 43, 
wrote  a  treatise,  de  qvinqtie  Patriarchalibut  Sedibus, 
first  published  by  Stephen  le  Moyne,  in  his  Varia 
Sacra,  L  p.  211.  Fabricius  is  probably  correct, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Doxapater  Nilus  and 
Gregorius  Doxapater  were  the  same  person. 

The  untrustworthy  Papadopoli  (Praenot.  Myxtag. 
p.  372),  speaks  of  a  Doxapater,  Sacellarius,  as  the 
last  of  the  Greek  jurists,  and  cites  his  scholia  upon 
the  Novell*  of  Isaacus  Angelas,  who  reigned  a.  n. 
1185—1195.  (Heimbach,  de  Basil.  Origin,  p. 
81.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DOXI'PATER  (Aotfworpoi),  or  DOXO'PA- 
TER,  JOANNES,  a  Greek  grammarian  or  rheto- 
rician, under  whose  name  we  possess  an  extensive 
commentary  on  Aphthonius,  which  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  by  Aldus,  in  1 509,  and  again  by  Wals 
in  his  Rhetor**  Graeci,  vol.  ii.  The  commentary 
bears  the  title  'OutXiai  «ts  'A^floVior,  and  is  extremely 
diffuse,  to  that  it  occupies  upward*  of  400  pages. 
It  is  full  of  long  quotations  from  Plato,  Thucydides, 
Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  from  several  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers.  The  explanations  given  teem  to  be 
derived  from  earlier  commentators  of  Aphthonius. 
There  is  another  work  of  a  similar  character  which 
bears  the  name  of  Doxipater.  It  it  entitled  Tipo- 
krydpeva,  ttji  p>repurijs,  and,  a*  its  author  men- 
tions the  emperor  Michael  Calaphates,  he  must 
have  lived  after  the  year  a.  d.  1041.  It  is  printed 
in  the  BiUiotk.  Coidin.  p.  590,  Ac  ;  in  Fabric 
BiLl.  Graec.  ix.  p.  586  of  the  old  edition,  and  in 
Walt,  Rhetor.  Graec  vol.  vi  (Wall,  Prtdegom.  ad 
voL  ii  p.  u.,  and  voL  vi  p.  xi.)  [L.  S.] 
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DRACON  (ApdW),  the  author  of  the  first 
written  code  of  law*  at  Athens,  which  were  called 
&*<Tuul,  m  distinguished  from  the  »6ftm  of  Solon. 
(Andoc  de  My*,  p.  1 1  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  viiL  10  ;  Pe- 
rixon.  ad  loc;  Menag.  ad  Diog.  lai'rt.  i.  53.)  In 
this  code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost 
all  crime* — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
to  sacrilege  and  murder — which  gave  occasion  to 
the  remarks  of  Herodicus  and  Denudes  that  his 
law*  were  not  those  of  a  man,  but  of  a  dragon 
(Spdxcay),  and  that  they  were  written  not  in  ink, 
but  in  blood.  We  are  told  that  he  himself  de- 
fended this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that 
small  offences  deserred  death,  and  that  he  knew 
no  sererer  punishment  for  great  ones.  (Aristot. 
KhH.  iL  23.  §  29 ;  Plut  SoL  17 ;  GelL  ri.  18 ; 
Fabric.  Bibl  Qraec  toL  iL  p.  '23,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  referred  to.)  Aristotle,  if  indeed  the 
chapter  be  genuine  (Pol.  ii.  ad  fin.;  Gtfttling,  ad 
loc)  says,  that  Dracon  did  not  change  the  consti- 
tution of  Athens,  and  that  the  only  remarkable 
characteristic  of  his  laws  was  their  severity.  Yet 
we  know  from  Aeschine*  (c  TXmarck.  §§  6,  7) 
that  be  provided  in  them  for  the  education  of  the 
citisens  from  their  earliest  years;  and,  according 
to  Pollux  (viiL  125)  he  made  the  Kphetae  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  ipx**"  /3s«riAf h  in  cases  of  un- 
intentional homicide.  On  this  latter  point  Richter 
ad  Fabric  L  c\  Schomann,  and  C.  F.  Hermann 
Pol.  Ant.  %  103)  are  of  opinion  that  Dracon  esto- 
Wi»W  the  Ephetae,  taking  away  the  cognizance  of 
homicide  entirely  from  the  Areiopagus ;  while 
Mtiller  thinks  (Ettmcn.  65,  66),  with  more 
probability,  that  the  two  courts  were  united  until 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  From  this  period  (a.  c. 
594)  most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  foil  into  disuse 
f  GelL  L  c;  Plut  SoL  I.e.);  but  And  odd  es  tells  us 
(L  &),  that  some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  we  know  that 
there  remained  unrepealed,  not  only  the  law  which 
inflicted  death  for  murder,  and  which  of  course 
was  not  peculiar  to  Dracon's  code,  but  that  too 
which  permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the 
adulterer,  if  taken  in  the  act  (Lys.  de  Coed.  Erat. 
p.  94  ;  Paus.  ix.  36  ;  Xenarch.  ap.  A  then.  xiii.  p. 
569,  d.)  Demosthenes  also  says  (c.  Timocr.  p.  765) 
that,  in  bis  time,  Dracon  and  Solon  were  justly 
held  in  honour  for  their  good  laws  j  and  Pausanias 
and  Suidas  mention  an  enactment  of  the  former 
legislator  adopted  by  the  Thasians,  providing  that 
any  inanimate  thing  which  had  caused  the  loss  of 
human  life  should  be  cast  out  of  the  country. 
(Paus.  ri.  1 1  ;  Suid.  «.  v.  Nbtsrr.)  From  Suidas 
we  learn  that  Dracon  died  at  Aegina,  being  smo- 
thered by  the  number  of  hats  and  cloaks  showered 
upon  him  as  a  popular  mark  of  honour  in  the  thea- 
tre. (Suid.  a.  w.  &p&*»v,  T*pnctytip6n**H ;  K aster, 
ad  Suid.  i.  v.  'KKpiUpva.)  His  legislation  is  re- 
ferred by  general  testimony  to  the  39th  Olympiad, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  which  (n.  c.  621)  Clinton  is 
disposed  to  place  it,  so  as  to  bring  Eusebius  into 
exact  agreement  with  the  other  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Of  the  immediate  occasion  which  led  to 
these  laws  we  have  no  account  C  F.  Hermann 
(i.e.)  and  Thirlwall  (Gram,  vol.  ii.  p.  18)  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  people  demanded  a  written  code 
to  replace  the  mere  customary  law,  of  which  the 
Eupatridae  were  the  sole  expounders;  and  that 
the  latter,  unable  to  resist  the  demand,  gladly 
sanctioned  the  rigorous  enactments  of  Dracon  as 
adapted  to  check  the  democratic  movement  which  | 
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had  given  rise  to  them.  This  theory  certainly 
gets  rid  of  what  Thirlwall  considers  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  how  the  legislator  could  so  confound 
the  gradations  of  moral  guilt  and  how  also  (as  we 
may  add)  he  could  mil  into  the  error  of  making 
moral  guilt  the  sole  rule  of  punishment  as  his  own 
'  defence  of  his  laws  above  mentioned  might  lead  us 
to  suppose  lie  did.  Yet  the  former  of  these  errors 
is  but  the  distortion  of  an  important  truth  (Aristot. 
Etk.  A'ic  vL  13.  |  6) ;  while  the  utter  has  actu- 
ally been  held  in  modern  time*,  and  was  more 
natural  in  the  age  of  Dracon,  especially  if,  with 
Wachsmuth,  we  suppose  him  to  hare  regarded  hi* 
laws  in  a  religious  aspect  as  instruments  for  ap- 
]>easing  the  anger  of  the  gods.  And  neither  of 
these  errors,  after  all,  is  more  strange  than  his  not 
foreseeing  that  the  severity  of  his  enactment* 
would  defeat  its  own  end,  and  would  surely  lead 
(as  was  the  case  till  recently  in  England)  to 
impunity.  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (LpiKuv\  an  Achaean  of  Pellene,  to 
whom  Derevllidas  (a.  c  398)  entrusted  the  go- 
vernment of  Atarneus,  which  had  been  occupied 
by  a  body  of  Chian  exiles,  and  which  he  had  re- 
duced after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  Here  Dracon 
gathered  a  force  of  30 (JO  targeteers,  and  acted  suc- 
cessfully against  the  enemy  by  the  ravage  of 
Mysia.  (Xen.  Hell  iii.  2.  §  11;  Isocr.  Pane*,,  p. 
70,  d.)  [E.  &] 

DRACON  (Afxixaiv).  1.  A  musician  of  Athens, 
was  a  disciple  of  Damon,  and  the  instructor  of  Plato 
in  music  (Plut  deMtu.  17;  Olympiod.  ViL  PtaL) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  Stratonicea,  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidas  mentions  several 
works  of  his,  of  which  only  one  (wepi  prrprnw)  u 
extant  It  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  a  larger 
work,  and  has  been  edited  by  Godfr.  Hermann, 
Leipzig,  1812. 

3.  Of  Corcyra,  a  writer,  whose  work  iff  p.  Xi&vr 
is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  692,  d.).  Casaub-m 
(ad  loc.)  proposes  **pl  &*<»>y  as  a  conjecture.  [E.  E.] 

DRACON  (Ajmuwt)  I.,  eighteenth  in  descent 
from  Aesculapius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  &c.  He  was  the  son  of  Hippocrates  II. 
(the  most  celebrated  physician  of  that  name),  the 
brother  of  Thessalus,  and  the  father  of  Hippocrates 
commonly  called  IV.  (Jo.  Tsetses,  ChiL  vii.  Hist 
155,  in  Fabric.  BiU.  6'rwm,  vol.  xii.  p.  682,  ed. 
vet ;  Suid.  s.  r.  'lnrotcpints ;  Galen,  De  Difficult. 
Retpir.  ii.  8,  voL  vii.  p.  854  ;  Comment,  in  Hippocr. 
**  lie  Humor.'"  L  1,  vol.  xvi.  p.  5;  Comment,  sa 
Hippocr.  **  Praedict  /.**  iL  52,  voL  xvi.  p.  6*25 ; 
Comment.  u%  Hippocr.  uD$NaL  HomT  ii.  1,  vol 
xv.  p.  Ill;  Thessali,  Orat.  ad  Aram,  and  Sornni 
Vita  Hippocr.  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  voL  in*,  pp.  842, 
855.)  Galen  tells  us  that  some  of  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  were  attributed  to  his  son  Dracon. 

Dracon  II.  Was,  according  to  Suidas  («.  c. 
Ap&Kair ),  the  son  of  Thessalus,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Hippocrates  (probably  Hippocrates  IV.). 
If  this  be  correct  he  was  the  nineteenth  of  the 
family  of  the  Atclepiadae,  the  brother  of  Gorgi-ij 
and  Hippocrates  III.,  and  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c. 

Dracon  III.  is  said  by  Suidas  («.e.  &pd*mn>) 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Hippocrates  (probably 
Hippocrates  IV.),  and  to  have  born  one  of  the 
physicians  to  Roxana,  the  wife  of  Alexander  tie 
Great  in  the  fourth  century  n.  c 

There  is,  however,  certainly  some  confusion  in 
|  Suidas,  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  mistakes 
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nay  be  his  making  Dracon  I.  and  Dracon  II.  two 
dUtinct  persons  bj  calling  Dracon  II.  the  oru»t/son, 
instead  of  the  now,  of  Hippocrates  II.  [W.A.G.] 

DRACO'NTIDES  (ApaxorriJiir),  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  B.  c  404. 
(Xen.  Hdl  it  3.  §  2.)  He  is  in  all  probability 
the  same  whom  Lysias  mentions  (e.  EraU  p.  126), 
n*  having  framed  at  that  time  the  constitution, 
according  to  which  the  Athenians  were  to  be  go- 
verned under  their  new  rulers ;  and  he  is  perhaps 
also  the  disreputable  person  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  having  been  frequently  condemned  in 
the  Athenian  courts  of  justice.  (  Vesp.  157;  SchoL 
ad  /oc_,  comp.  438.)  [E.  E.) 

DRACO'NTIUS,  a  Christian  poet,  of  whose 
personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
wa«  a  Spanish  presbyter,  fiourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  died  about  a.  d.  450. 
His  chief  production,  entitled  Haaimertm,  in  he- 
roic measure,  extending  to  575  lines,  contains  a 
description  of  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  possess  a  fragment  in  1 98  elegiac 
verses  addressed  to  the  younger  Theodosius  in 
which  the  author  implores  forgiveness  of  God  for 
certain  errors  in  his  greater  work,  and  excuses 
himself  to  the  emperor  for  having  neglected  to  ce- 
lebrate his  victories*  Although  the  Hexaemeron 
is  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  and  plainly  in- 
dicates that  the  writer  had  studied  carefully  the 
models  of  classical  antiquity,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  criticism  of  Isidores :  14  Dracontius  com- 
posuit  heroicis  versions  Hexaemeron  creationis 
mundi  et  luculenter,  quod  composuit,  scripsit,"  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  any  degree  of  clearness 
or  perspicuity  is  implied  by  the  word  luculenter, 
for  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  this  piece  than 
obscurity  of  thought  and  perplexity  of  expression. 
Indeed  these  defects  are  sometimes  pushed  to  such 
extravagant  excess,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  Barthius  (Advert,  xxiii.  19),  that  Dracontius 
did  not  always  understand  himself. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Hexaemeron  exists 
under  two  forms.  It  was  published  in  its  original 
shape  along  with  the  Genesis  of  Claudius  Marios 
Victor,  at  Paris  8vo.  1560  ;  in  the  "Corpus  Chris- 
tianorum  Poetarum,"  edited  by  G.  Fabricius  Basil. 
4to.  1564;  with  the  notes  of  Weitxius  Franc. 
8vo.  1610  ;  in  the  "Magna  Bibliotheca  Patrum,w 
Colon.  foL  16)8,  vol.  vi.  par.  1  ;  and  in  the  w  Bib- 
liotheca Patrum,"  Paris,  fol.  1624,  vol.  viii. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  however, 
Engenius,  bishop  of  Toledo,  by  the  orders  of  king 
Chiudasuindut,  undertook  to  revise,  correct,  and 
improve  the  Six  Days  ;  and,  not  content  with  re- 
pairing and  beautifying  the  old  structure,  supplied 
what  he  considered  a  defect  in  the  plan  by  adding 
an  account  of  the  Seventh  Day.  In  this  manner 
the  performance  was  extended  to  634  lines.  The 
enlarged  edition  was  first  published  by  Sirmond 
along  with  the  Opuscula  of  Eugenius,  Paris  8ro. 
1619.  In  the  second  volume  of  Sirmond's  works 
(Ven.  1728),  p.  890,  we  read  the  letter  of  Euge- 
nius to  Chindasuindus,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  prelate  engaged  in  the  task  by  the  commands 
of  that  prince  ;  and  in  p.  903  we  find  the  Elegy 
addressed  to  Theodosius.  The  Eugenian  version 
was  reprinted  by  Ri vinos.  Lips.  8vo.  1651,  and  in 
the  **  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,"  Lugdun.  voL 
tx.  p.  724.  More  recent  editions  hare  appeared 
by  F.  Arevalus,  Bom.  4 to.  1791,  and  by  J.  B. 
Carpxovius,  Helmst  8vo.  1794. 
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(Isidores,  de  Say).  Eed.  c.  24 ;  Honorius,  de 
Scrip.  Ecclcs.  lib.  iii.  &  28;  Ildefonsus,  de  Scrip, 
Ecdes.  c  14,  all  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the 
BiUiotieca  Ecclesiastic*  of  Fabricius.) 

The  Dracontius  mentioned  above  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Dracontius  to  whom  Athana- 
sius  addressed  an  epistle ;  nor  with  the  Dracon- 
tius on  whom  Palladius  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
Iv3o|oi  and  haufuurr6t;  nor  with  the  Dracontius 
bishop  of  Pergamus  named  by  Socrates  and  Soso- 
menus.  [W.  R.J 

DREPA'NIUS.  It  became  a  common  practice, 
in  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors f°r  provincial  states  especially  the  cities  of 
Gaul,  at  that  period  peculiarly  celebrated  as  the 
nursing-mother  of  orators  to  despatch  deputations 
from  time  to  time  to  the  imperial  court,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  congratulatory  addresses  upon 
the  occurrence  of  any  auspicious  event,  of  returning 
thanks  for  past  benefits  and  of  soliciting  a  renewal 
or  continuance  of  favour  and  protection.  The  in- 
dividual in  each  community  most  renowned  for  his 
rhetorical  skill  would  naturally  be  chosen  to  draw 
up  and  deliver  the  complimentary  harangue,  which 
was  usually  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
himself.  Eleven  pieces  of  this  description  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  which  have  been  generally 
published  together,  under  the  title  of  **  Duodecim 
Panegyrici  veteres"  the  speech  of  Pliny  in  honour 
of  Trajan  being  included  to  round  off  the  number, 
although  belonging  to  a  different  age,  and  possessing 
very  superior  claims  upon  our  notice,  while  some 
editors  have  added  also  the  poem  of  Corippus  in 
praise  of  the  younger  Justin.  [Corippus.]  Of 
the  eleven  which  may  with  propriety  be  classed  to- 
gether, the  first  bears  the  name  of  Claudius  Ma- 
mertinus  who  was  probably  the  composer  of  the 
second  also  [Mamxrtt>us]  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  are  all  ascribed  to  Eumenius 
with  what  justice  is  discussed  elsewhere  [Eumb- 
nius]  ;  the  ninth  is  the  work  of  Naxarius  who 
appears  to  have  written  the  eighth  likewise ;  the 
tenth  belongs  to  a  Mamertinus  different  from  the 
personage  mentioned  above  ;  the  eleventh  is  the 
production  of  Drepanius  but  the  author  of  the  fifth, 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Constantine  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximianus  (a.  d.  307), 
is  altogether  unknown. 

Discourses  of  this  description  must  for  the  most 
part  be  as  devoid  of  all  sincerity  and  truth  as  they 
are,  from  their  very  nature,  destitute  of  all  genuine 
feeling  or  passion,  and  hence,  at  best,  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  mere  cold  display  of  artistic  dexterity, 
where  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  kept  alive 
by  a  succession  of  epigrammatic  points  carefully 
kilanced  antitheses,  eh  borate  metaphors  and  well- 
tuned  cadences  where  the  manner  is  everything, 
the  matter  nothing.  To  look  to  such  sources  for 
historical  information  is  obviously  absurd.  Success 
would  in  every  case  be  grossly  exaggerated,  defeat 
carefully  concealed,  or  interpreted  to  mean  victory. 
The  friends  and  allies  of  the  sovereign  would  be 
daubed  with  fulsome  praise,  his  enemies  over- 
whelmed by  a  load  of  the  foulest  calumnies.  We 
cannot  learn  what  the  course  of  events  really  was 
but  merely  under  what  aspect  the  ruling  powers 
desired  that  those  events  should  be  viewed,  and 
frequently  the  misrepresentations  are  so  flagrant 
that  we  are  unable  to  detect  even  a  vestige  of  truth 
lurking  below.  We  derive  from  these  effusions 
some  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  personal  history 
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of  particular  individuals  which  is  not  to  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  and  from  the  style  we  can  draw  some 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  language 
and  the  tone  of  literary  taste  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century ;  but,  considered  as  a  whole, 
antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us  nothing  more 
worthless. 

Latinus  Pacatus  Dretaniot  was  a  native  of 
Aquitania,  as  we  learn  from  himself  and  from  Si- 
donius  the  friend  of  Ausoiiius,  who  inscribes  to 
him  several  pieces  in  very  complimentary  dedica- 
tions, and  the  correspondent  of  Symmachus,  by 
whom  he  is  addressed  in  three  epistles  still  extant. 
He  was  sent  from  his  native  province  to  congratu- 
late Thcodosius  on  the  victory  achieved  over 
M  axioms,  and  delivered  the  panegyric  which 
stands  last  in  the  collection  described  above,  at 
Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  probably  in 
the  autumn  of  a.  d.  391.  If  we  add  to  these  par- 
ticulars the  facts,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  proconsul,  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as  a  port,  and 
was  descended  from  a  father  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  himself,  the  sources  from  which  our  in- 
formation is  derived  arc  exliau&ted. 

The  oration,  while  it  partakes  of  the  vices  which 
disfigure  the  other  members  of  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  less  extravagant  in  iu  hyperboles 
than  many  of  its  companions,  and  although  the 
language  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  progeny,  formed  by 
the  union  of  poetry  and  prose,  there  is  a  certain 
splendour  of  diction,  a  flowing  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression, and  even  a  rigour  of  thought,  which 
remind  us  at  times  of  the  florid  graces  of  the 
Asiatic  school.  How  far  the  merits  of  Drepanius 
as  a  bard  may  have  justified  the  decision  of  the 
critic  who  pronounces  him  second  to  Virgil  only 
(Anson.  I*raef.  Ej>i<jramm.  IdylL  vil),  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  determine,  as  not  a  fragment  of  his 
efforts  in  this  department  has  been  preserved. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Florus  Drrjxiniu*, 
a  writer  of  hymns. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Pnnegyriei  Veteres 
is  in  quarto,  in  Roman  characters,  without  place, 
date,  or  printer's  name,  but  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  at  Milan  about  1482,  and  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  orations  usually  associated 
together,  the  life  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  and  frag- 
ments of  Pctronius  Arbiter,  with  a  preface  by 
Franc.  Puteolanus,  addressed  to  Jac  Antiquaritis. 
Another  very  ancient  impression  in  4to.,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer's  name,  containing  the  twelve 
orations  alone,  probably  belongs  to  Venice,  about 
1499.  The  most  useful  editions  are  those  of 
Sdtwarziu*,  4to.,  Von.  17*28;  of  Jaearro*,  which 
presents  a  new  recension  of  the  text,  with  a  valu- 
able commentary,  and  comprehends  the  poem  of 
Corippus,  2  torn.  8vo.,  Noremberg.  1779  ;  and  of 
A  rntzmitu,  which  excludes  Drepnnius,  with  very 
copious  notes  and  apparatus  criticua,  2  torn.  4to*, 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1790—97.  The  edition  published 
at  Paris  12mo.,  1643,  with  notes  by  many  com- 
mentators, bears  the  title  M  XIV  Panegyrici 
Veteres,**  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  Pane- 
gyrics by  Ausonius  and  Eunodiua. 

In  illustration  we  have  T.  O.  Wakh,  Dineriatio 
dr.  Patuyyricis  relentnt,  4to.,  Jenae,  1721  ;  T.  O. 
Muerlin,  dr.  Paneyyrias  vHerum  proyramma,  4to., 
Noremb.  1738;  and  Heyne,  Centura  XII  Pane- 
yyriconttn  vctcrutn,  in  his  Opvtada  Academica,  vol. 
vi.  p.  80. 

(Sidon.  Apollin.  Epist.  viii.  12;  eomp  Paurpyr. 


cc.  2  and  24  ;  Anson.  Prmf.  Efigmmm^  UL 
Srjtf.  Sap.,  Ttthnupacg*.*  (Irumatirvmaft^lJfiLvu, 

Syaunach.  EpitL  viiL  12,  ix.  58,  69.)  [W.  R.] 

DRI'MACUS  (Api(uut»t\  a  fab*k*»  lewoW^ 
revolted  slaves  in  Chios.  The  Chans  are  satd  u 
have  been  the  first  who  purchased  slaves,  fir 
which  they  were  punished  by  the  zods,  t'nr  mr.y 
of  the  slaves  thus  obtained  escaped  to  tie  q  -it- 
tains  of  the  inland,  and  from  thence  mad*?  drftror- 
tive  inroads  into  the  possessions  of  their  forart 
masters.  After  a  long  and  useless  warfare,  tie 
Chians  concluded  a  treaty  with  Driorara*.  tie 
brave  and  successful  leader  of  the  slave*,  wta  pit 
an  end  to  the  Drimacus  now  retried 

among  his  band  only  those  slaves  who  had  run  iwjy 
through  the  bad  treatment  tht-y  had  erpenrcwi. 
But  afterwards  the  Chians  offered  a  pme  tai  tn 
head.  The  noble  slave-leader,  on  heannj  thrv 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  **  I  am  old  snd  »t»n  *f 
life ;  but  you,  whom  I  love  above  all  men.  w 
young,  and  may  yet  be  happy.  Therefm  tuu.' 
my  head,  carry  it  into  the  town  and  receiTf  tt-e 
pritc  for  it."  This  was  done  according?;  bet, 
after  the  death  of  Drimacus,  the  disturbs 
among  the  slaves  became  worse  than  rtvr;  s»i 
the  Chians  then,  seeing  of  what  service  hi  bh 
been  to  them,  built  him  a  heroum,  wh»o  ti*v 
called  the  heroum  of  the  (ipts  wu*»^j.  fbe 
slaves  sacrificed  to  him  a  portion  of  their  bwtv ; 
and  whenever  the  slaves  meditated  any  rotar, 
Drimacus  appeared  to  their  masters  in  a  dresn  '•» 
caution  them.   (Athen.  vi  p.  265.)      [L  &.] 

DR1MO  (A^iai),  the  name  of  two  intas! 
personages.  (Hygm.  Fob.  Praef.  p.  2;  Eusas. 
ad  Horn.*.  776.)  [US.] 

DROME  US  (asjaWi),  1.  Of  Mantom.  a 
victor  in  the  Olympian  Rames,  who  jtsurd  tie 
prize  in  the  pancratium  in  OL  75.  (rW  vi  i. 
8  2,  11.  §2.) 

2.  Of  Stymphalus,  twice  won  the  prise  st  Ohw- 
pia  in  the  dolichos.  but  it  is  not  known  in  »^ 
years.  He  also  pined  two  prises  at  the  Pythka, 
three  at  the  Isthmian,  and  five  at  the 
games.  He  is  said  to  have  first  iatnxlnttj  u« 
custom  of  feeding  the  athletes  with  meat.  Then 
was  a  statue  of  his  at  Olympia,  which  was  the 
work  of  Pvthagoras.  (Paus.  vi  7.  §  3;  Pfia  #• 
N.  xxxiv.  8,  19.)  (LS-] 

DROMICHAETES  (Apa»u^r«i)>  1-  A  to* 
of  the  Getae,  contemporary  with  Ly*imacbii*,sJ:-." 
of  Thrace,  and  known  to  us  only  by  his  vietay 
over  that  monarch.    He  first  defeated  tn* 
prisoner  Agathoclea,  the  son  of  Lyutnarhas.  bat 
sent  him  back  to  his  father  without  nc»<tj. 
thus  to  (rain  the  favour  of  Lyaanachoa  The  k'''T- 
however,  thereupon  invaded  the  territories  sf  Dw 
michaetes  in  person,  with  a  large  army  ;  Ut  »«■ 
became  involved  in  great  difficulties,  and  wa» 
mately  taken  prisoner  with  his  wb«l«-  forte. 
michaetes  treated  his  captive  in  the  most  fens*" 
manner,  and  after  entertaining  him  in  regal  ityk, 
set  him  at  liberty  again  on  condition  of  Ljsuaaaa 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  mama<e  and  wstami 
the  conquests  he  had  madr  from  the  GcVtt  t» 
north  of  the  Danube.    (DkxL  £ic  Pttrm.  tc 
p.  559,  ed.  Wesa,  Etc  Vatic  xxL  p.  49,  ed.  Do*.; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  305  ;  Plut.  Dcmrtr. 
Polyaen.  vii.  25 ;  Memnon,  c  5,  ed.  Orefl.)  rw- 
sanias,  indeed,  gives  a  dinerent  account  sf  * 
transaction,  according  to  which  Lysicuthai  kst- 
self  escaped,  but  his  son  Agathodes  havicr,  »*■ 
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into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase  hi*  liberation  by  concluding  a  treaty  on 
the  terms  already  mentioned.  (Paut.  i.  9.  §  6.) 
The  dominions  of  Dromichaetes  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathian*,  and 
hi*  subjects  are  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  as  both 
numerous  and  warlike.  (Pans  /.  c. ;  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  304,  305  ;  Niebuhr,  JTJeuw  Sckri/ien,  p.  379 ; 
Droysen,  NacbfcJg.  Ate*,  p.  589.) 

2.  A  leader  of  Thracian  mercenaries  (probably 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Getae)  in  the  service  of  Antio- 
chn*  IL   (Polyaen.  iv.  16.) 

3.  One  of  the  general*  of  Mithridates,  probably 
a  Thracian  by  birth,  who  was  sent  by  him  with  an 
army  to  the  support  of  Archelaus  in  Greece.  (Ap- 
puui.  MUkr.  82,  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DROMOCLEIDES(ApoMo«A«»ift)  of  Sphettus, 
an  Attk  orator  of  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereua, 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  public  affairs 
at  Athens  by  his  servile  flattery  of  Demetrius 
Polioreete*.  (PluC  iJemttr.  13,  14,  Prompt.  PoliL 
p.  798.)  [L.  8.] 

DROMOCRIDES,  or,  as  some  read,  Dro- 
mocleidrs,  is  mentioned  by  Fulgentius  (Mythol.  iL 
17)  as  the  author  of  a  ThV-ogony,  but  is  otherwise 
unknown.  (Fabric  BAl.  Grate  i.  p.  30.)    [L.  S.] 

DROMON  (Apopmr).  I.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  from  whose  VdKrpui 
two  fragments  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p. 
240,  d.,  ix.  p.  409,  e.).  In  the  former  of  these 
fragment*  mention  is  made  of  the  parasite  Tithy- 
mallus  who  is  also  mentioned  by  Alexis,  Timocles, 
and  Antiphanes,  who  are  all  poet*  of  the  middle 
comedy,  to  which  therefore  it  i*  inferred  that  Dro- 
mon also  belonged.  A  play  of  the  same  title  is 
ascribed  to  EuBULUS.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com. 
Grate  i.  p.  418,  iii.  pp.  541,  542.) 

2.  A  slave  of  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Stra- 
ton,  who  emancipated  him  by  hi*  will.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  63.)  He  is  included  in  the  list*  of  the 
Peripatetics.  ( Fabric. BibLGraec  iii.  p.492.)  [P.S.] 

DRUSILLA.  1.  Lrvu  Drubilla,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustus. [Lrvu.] 

2.  Drusilla.  a  daughter  of  Oermanicus  and 
Agrippina,  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  ber 
grandmother  Antonia,  Here  she  was  deflowered 
by  her  brother  Cuius  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Caligula),  before  he  was  of  age  to  a*»ume  the  toga 
virili*,  and  Antonia  had  once  the  misfortune  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  incest  of  these  her  grand- 
children. (Suet.  Caligula,  24.)  In  A.  d.  33,  the 
emperor  Tiberius  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to 
L.  Casftius  Longinu*  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  15),  but  her 
brother  soon  afterward*  carried  her  away  from  her 
husband's  house,  and  openly  lived  with  ber  as  if 
abe  were  his  wife.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
we  find  her  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  one 
of  bis  minions.  The  emperor  had  debauched  all 
his  sisters,  but  his  passion  for  Drusilla  exceeded 
all  bounds.  When  seized  with  illness,  he  appointed 
her  heir  to  his  property  and  kingdom ;  but  she 
died  early  in  hi*  reign,  whereupon  his  grief  became 
frantic.  He  buried  her  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
gave  her  a  public  tomb,  set  up  her  golden  image  in 
the  forum,  and  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worshipped,  by  the  name  Pantbea,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus.  Livius  Geminius,  a  senator, 
swore  that  he  saw  her  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
company  of  the  gods,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
million  sesterces  for  bis  story.    Men  knew  not 
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what  to  do.  It  was  impiety  to  mourn  the  goddess, 
and  it  was  death  not  to  mourn  the  woman.  Seve- 
ral suffered  death  for  entertaining  a  relative  or 
guest,  or  saluting  a  friend,  or  taking  a  bath,  in  the 
days  that  followed  her  funeral  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  1 1 ; 
Senec  ContoL  ad  Polyb.  36.) 

3.  Julia  Drl'sjlla,  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Cains  (Caligula)  by  his  wife  Caesonia. 
She  was  bom,  according  to  Suetonius  (Caligula, 
25),  on  the  day  of  her  mother's  marriage,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dio  (lix.  29),  thirty  days  afterward*. 
On  the  day  of  her  birth,  she  was  carried  by  her 
father  round  the  temples  of  all  the  goddesses,  and 
placed  upon  the  knee  of  Minerva,  to  whose  patron- 
age he  commended  her  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion. Josephus  (AnL  Jud.  xix.  2)  relates,  that 
Caligula  pronounced  it  to  be  a  doubtful  question 
whether  he  or  Jupiter  had  the  greater  share  in  her 
paternity.  She  gave  early  proof  of  her  legiti- 
macy by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  ber  disposition, 
for,  while  yet  an  infant,  she  would  tear  with  her 
little  nails  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  children  who 
played  with  her.  On  the  day  that  her  father  was 
assassinated,  she  was  killed  by  being  dashed 
against  a  wall,  A.  D.  41,  when  she  was  about  two 
years  old. 

4.  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herodes  Agrippa  I., 
king  of  the  Jews,  by  his  wife  Cyprus,  and  sister 
of  Herodes  Agrippa  II.,  was  only  six  year*  old 
when  her  father  died  in  a.  n.  44.  She  had  been 
already  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of 
Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  was 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing 
to  perform  hi*  promise  of  conforming  to  the  Jewish 
religion.  Hereupon  Axizus,  king  of  Emesa,  ob- 
tained Drusilla  as  his  wife,  and  performed  the 
condition  of  becoming  a  Jew.  Afterwards,  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  induced  ber  to  leave  Axizus — a  course  to 
which  she  was  prompted  not  only  by  the  fair 
promises  of  Felix,  but  by  a  desire  to  escape  the 
annoyance  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  the  envy 
of  her  sister  Berenice,  who,  though  ten  years 
older,  vied  with  her  in  beauty.  She  thought,  per- 
haps that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted  as  a  second 
husband,  would  be  better  able  to  protect  her  than 
Axizus,  whom  she  divorced.  In  the  Aeit  of  the 
A  pott  U*  (xxiv.  24),  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
been  present  when  St.  Paul  preached  before  her 
second  husband  in  a.  d.  60.  Felix  and  Drusilla 
had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  7»  xx.  5.) 

Tacitus  (HiiL  v.  9)  says,  that  Felix  married 
Drusilla,  a  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
The  Drusilla  he  refers  to,  if  any  such  person  ever 
existed,  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra  Selene,  for  the  names  and  fate  of  all  the 
other  descendants  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  are 
known  from  other  sources  ;  but  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  of  the  parentage  of  Drusilla  is  more 
consistent  than  that  of  Tacitus  with  the  statement 
of  Holy  Writ,  by  which  it  appears  that  Drusilla 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix 
married  in  succession  two  Dni.sillae,  and  counten- 
ance is  lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  conjecture 
by  an  expression  of  Suetonius  (Claud.  28),  who 
calls  Felix  trium  rtginarnm  maritttrn.      [J.  T.O.] 

DRUSUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  family 
of  the  Li  via  gens.  It  is  said  by  Suetonius  (7ft. 
3),  that  the  first  Livius  Drusus  acquired  the 
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men  Drusus  for  himself  and  hit  descendants,  by 
having  slain  in  close  combat  one  Drausus,  a  chief- 
tain of  the  enemy.  This  Livius  Drusus,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  was  propraetor  in  Gaul,  and,  according 
to  one  tradition,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  brought 
from  his  province  the  gold  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  Senones  at  the  time  when  the  Capitol  was  be- 
sieged. This  account  seems  to  be  as  little  deserving 
of  credit  as  the  story  that  Camitlus  prevented  the 
gold  from  being  paid,  or  obliged  it  to  be  restored 
in  the  first  instance. 

Of  the  time  when  the  first  Livius  Dnisus  flou- 
rished, nothing  more  precise  is  recorded  than  that 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
with  C.  Gracchus  in  B.c  122,  was  his  almepot.  This 
word,  which  literally  means  grandson's  grandson, 
may  possibly  mean  indefinitely  a  more  distant  de- 
scendant, as  atatm  in  Horace  {Conn.  i.  1 )  is  used 
indefinitely  for  on  ancestor. 

Pighius  (Annales,  i.  p.  416)  conjectures,  that 
the  first  Livius  Drusus  was  a  son  of  M.  Livius 
Denter,  who  was  consul  in  a  c  302,  and  that 
Livius  Denter,  the  son,  acquired  the  agnomen  of 
Dnisus  in  the  campaign  against  the  Senones  under 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  in  B.  c.  283.  He  thinks  that 
the  descendants  of  this  Livius  Denter  Drusus 
assumed  Drusus  as  a  family  cognomen  in  place  of 
Denter.  There  is  much  probability  in  this  conjec- 
ture, if  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  Suetonius 
be  correct;  for  the  Senones  were  so  completely 
subdued  by  Dolabella  and  Domitius  Calvinua  (Ap- 
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seem  to  have  been  annihilated  as  an  indepradtet 
people,  and  we  never  afterwards  read  of  thex  i* 
being  engaged  in  war  against  Home-  On  tb» 
supposition,  however,  according  to  the  ordinary 
duration  of  human  life,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  tat 
pat  run  us  senatus  of  B.  c  122,  must  have  been,  not 
the  almepo*,  but  the  itdneptu,  or  grandson's  pri- 
son's son,  of  the  first  Drusus,  and  hence  Pighios 
(/.  c.)  proposes  to  read  in  Suetonius  adn^ym  ia 
place  of  aLnrjxx. 

Suetonius  (  Tib.  2)  mentions  a  Claudius  Drams, 
who  erected  in  his  own  honour  a  statw  witk  s 
diadem  at  Appii  Forum,  and  endeavoured  to  pet 
all  Italy  within  his  power  by  overrunning  it  with 
his  clientelae.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  po«u«i 
which  this  Claudius  Drusus  occupies  in  the  text  of 
Suetonius,  he  was  not  later  than  P.  Gaodiss 
Pulcher,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  249.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  rational  origin  of  the  ccy:>- 
men  Drusus  in  the  case  of  this  early  Clau-U*. 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  cognomen  given  by  Suetonius  in  tbe 
case  of  the  first  Livius  Drusus.  The  asserted 
origin  from  the  chieftain  Drausus  may  be,  as  Bsyls 
(Dictionnaire,  $.  v.  Drunu)  surmise*,  one  of  t':;jse 
fables  by  which  genealogists  strive  to  incrmse  the 
importance  of  families.  The  connexion  of  tbc 
family  of  Drusus  with  the  first  emperors  probacy 
reflected  a  retrospective  lustre  upon  its  repaid  an 
greatness.    (  Virg.  Am.  vi.  825.) 


! 


Stkmmx  Dkusorum. 
1.  M.  Livius  Drusus. 

2.  M.  Livius  Drusus  Aemilianus  (qu. 


3.  C.  Livius  Drusus,  Cos.  a,  c.  1 47. 

 I  


4.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  Cos.  B.  c.  112: 

if 

I 


5.  C  Livius  Drusus. 


r 


6.  M.  Livius  Dnisus, 
Trib.  PL;  killed  a.  c 
91  ;  married  Servilia, 
tister  of  Q. 
Caepio. 

7.  Livius  Drusus  Claudianus. 

adopted  by  No.  6.? 


Livin  ;  married  I.  ?  Q.  Servih'us  Caepio. = married  2.?  M.  Porrins  Cats. 

 l  _!  

I  III 


Q.  Servilius  Servilia ;  married  1 .  M.  Servilia ; 
Caepio,  Junius  Brutus  [m.  2.  D.  married 

Trib.  MiL       Junius  SilanusJ. 
b.c.72.  | 

M.  Junius  Brutus,  tyrannic. 


M.  Cato 
Utie. 


Poroa ; 


L.  Dossil. 
Aherf>- 


8.  M.  Livius  Drusus  Libo,  <   !  ni  n_  , .  ]  , 
adopted  by  No.  7  ?  ;  married  Pompeia? 

10.  L.  Scribonius  Libo 
Bon  of  No.  8.  ? 


9.  Livia  Drusilla,  afterwards  named  Jufia  Aogmsta; 
m.  1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  [2.  Augustus  Caesar]. 


I 


13.  German  ictis 
Caesar ;  married 


11.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus 
(senior),  afterwards  Drusus 
Germaiiicus; 
tonia,  minor. 


I 

12.  Tiberias  Nero  Cktrsar 
(emperor  TraxBrra) ;  k. 


I 

a 


14.  Livia;  15.  Ti.  Claudius  Dnisus  Caesar 
m.  1.  C.Caesar;  (emperor  Claudius);  married 
2.  No.  16.  1.  Urgulanilla. 

i 


'ipsania 


16.  Drusus  Caesar  0*- 
nior  ) ;  died  a.  n.  ?S, 
leaving  a  daugb- 
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I  I 

17.  Nero, 
m.  Julia, 
daughter 
of  No.  16 ; 
died  a  i).  30. 

18.  Dru- 


I 

19.  Caius 
sar  (emperor 
Caligula)  ; 
m.  3.  (aesonia. 


20.  Agrippi- 
na,  mother  of 
the  emperor 
Nkho. 


21.  Drusffla; 
m.  1-Ij.CasMus, 
2.  M.Lepidus; 
died  a.  D.  38. 


TT~n 


22.  Julia  Livilla. 
*22.  Three  other 
children;  died 


23.  Driisus  ; 
died  A.  1). 
20. 

24.  Claudia. 


25.  lulia  Dnuilla;  died  A.  D.  41. 

OTHER  DR0SL 

26.  D.  Drums,  Consul  suflectus  b.  c  137.  ?   (Dig.  1.  tit  13.  §.  2.) 

27.  C.  Dru.u*,  historian.   (Suet.  Augustus,  94.) 


a.  d.  33. 


1.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the  father,  natural  or 
adoptive  of  No.  2.    (Fad.  Capit.) 

2.  M.  Livius  M.  f.  Drusus  Armilianuk,  the 
father  of  No.  3.  (Fad.  CapiL)  Some  modem 
writer*  call  him  Mamilianus  instead  of  Aemilianus, 
for  transcribers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  Capitoline  marbles,  which  are  broken 
into  three  fragments  in  the  place  where  his  name 
is  mentioned  under  the  year  of  his  son's  consul- 
shin  (Compare  the  respective  Fasti  of  Marhani, 
the  fabricator  Goltrius,  Sigonios,  and  Piranesi, 

ad  a.  u.  c.  606.) 

3.  C.  Livius  M.  Armiuani  f.  M.  n.  Drusus, 
was  consul  in  B>c  147  with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
African  us.  Of  his  fether  nothing  is  known,  but  it 
may  be  inferred  with  much  probability  that  M. 
Drusus  Aemilianus  belonged  to  the  Aemilia  gen*, 
and  was  adopted  by  some  M.  Livius  Drusus.  It 
j»  possible,  however,  that  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the 
grandfather,  had  by  different  wives  two  sons 
named  Marcus,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  Aemilia,  and  was  called,  from  his  mother,  Aemi- 
lianus.  (Did.  of  Art.  p.  641,  s.  ft  Ar«"«0  . 

There  was  a  Roman  jurist,  named  L.  Livius 
Drusus,  who  has,  by  many  writers,  been  identified 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  Cicero 
( Tuuc  Qu.  v.  38)  mentions  Drusus  the  jurist  be- 
fore mentioning  Cn.  Aufidius,  and  speaks  of  Drusus 
as  from  tradition  (aooepimus),  whereas  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  Aufidius.  The  jurist  Drusus 
in  his  old  age,  when  deprived  of  sight,  continued 
to  give  advice  to  the  crowds  who  used  to  throng 
his  house  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  hum  Hence 
it  has  been  rather  hastily  inferred,  that  Drusus  the 
jurist  was  anterior  to  Aufidius,  and  was  never 
seen  by  Cicero,  and  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
the  Drusus  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  147.  Others 
are  disposed  to  identify  the  jurist  with  the  son, 
No.  5,  and  there  is  certainly  no  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing the  son  of  one  who  was  consul  in  B.  c.  147 
to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Cicero  (born 
B.  c  106)  happened  to  meet  him,  or  was  old 
enough  to  remember  him.  Seeing,  however,  that 
Cicero  was  an  active  and  inquisitive  student  at 
16,  and  considering  the  inferences  as  to  age  that 
may  be  collected  from  the  years  when  No. ,4  and 
No.  6,  the  brother  and  nephew  of  No.  5,  held 
offices,  the  argument  founded  upon  Turn.  Qu.  v.  38 
seems  to  be  rather  in  fevour  of  identifying  the 
jurist  with  our  present  No.  3 ;  but,  in  truth,  there 
are  not  sufficient  data  to  decide  the  question. 
(Rutilius,  Vitae  JOlorum  19;  GuiL  Grotius,  de 
ViU  JCtorum,  i.  4.  §  8.) 

The  jurist,  whether  father  or  son,  composed 
works  of  great  use  to  student*  of  law  (Val.  Max. 


viiL  7),  although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  in  the  fragment  deOriginc  Juris.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Digest  (19.  tit.  1.  s.  37.  §  1 ), 
where  Celsus  cites  and  approves  an  opinion,  in 
which  Sex.  Aelius  and  Drusus  coincide,  to  the 
effect  that  the  seller  might  bring  an  equitable  ac- 
tion for  damages  (arbktium)  against  the  buyer, 
to  recover  the  expenses  of  the  keep  of  a  slave, 
whom  the  buyer,  without  due  cause,  had  refused  to 
accept.   (Maiansius,  ad  XXX  JCios.  ii.  p.  35.) 

Prisdan  (Art  Gram.  lib.  viii.  p.  127,  ed.  Colon. 
1528)  attributes  to  Livius  the  sentence,  u  Impubes 
lilrijtcns  esse  turn  poled,  neque  antesiaru"  It  is 
probable  that  the  jurist  Livius  Drusus  is  here 
meant,  not  only  from  the  legal  character  of  the 
fragment,  but  because  Priscian,  whenever  he  quotes 
Livius  Andronicus  or  the  historian  Livy,  gives  a 
circumstantial  reference  to  the  particular  work. 
(Dirksen,  Bruckstuck*  out  den  Sckrifien  dtr  /ft- 
mischen  J u rwlen,  p.  45.) 

4.  M.  Livius  C.  p.  M.  Abmiliani  n.  Drusus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  year 
B.  c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  was  tribune  for  the 
second  time.  The  senate,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  Gracchus  in  the  fevour  of  the  people,  employed 
his  colleague  Drusus  who  was  noble,  well  educated, 
wealthy,  eloquent,  and  popular,  to  oppose  his 
measures  and  undermine  his  influence.  Against 
>f  the  laws  promised  by  Gracchus,  Drusus 
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interposed  his  veto  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  23.)  Ho  then  adopted  the  un- 
fair and  crooked  policy  of  proposing  measures  like 
those  which  he  had  thwarted.  He  steered  by  the 
side  of  Gracchus,  merely  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails.  Drusus  gave  to  the  senate  the 
credit  of  every  popular  law  which  he  proposed, 
and  gradually  impressed  the  populace  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  optimates  were  their  best  friends. 
The  success  of  this  system  earned  for  him  the 
designation  julronus  aenaius.  (Suet.  Tib.  3.) 
Drusus  was  able  to  do  with  applause  that  which 
(iracchus  could  not  attempt  without  censure. 
Gracchus  was  blamed  for  proposing  that  the  Latins 
should  have  full  rights  of  citizenship.  Drusus  was 
lauded  for  proposing  that  no  Latin  should  be  dis- 
honoured by  rods  even  in  time  of  actual  military 
service*  Gracchus,  in  his  agrarian  laws,  reserved 
I  a  rent  payable  into  the  public  treasury,  and  was 
traduced.  Drusus  relieved  the  grants  of  public 
land  from  all  payment,  and  was  held  up  as  a 
patriot.  Gracchus  proposed  a  law  for  sending  out 
two  colonies,  and  named  among  the  founders  some 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  He  was  abused 
as  a  popularity- hunter.  Drusus  introduced  a  law 
for  establishing  no  fewer  than  twelve  colonies,  and 
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for  settling  3000  poor  citixens  in  each.  He  was 
applauded,  and  was  assisted  in  carrying  the  mea- 
sure. These  twelve  colonies  are  supposed  by 
Niehuhr  (Hut.  of  Rome,  ir.  p.  349)  to  be  the 
same  with  those  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( pro  Cao- 
rintk,  35).  In  all  these  measures,  the  conduct  of 
Drusus  was  seen  to  be  exempt  from  sortfld  mo- 
tives of  gain.  He  took  no  part  in  the  foundation 
of  colonies,  reserved  no  portions  of  land  to  himself, 
and  left  to  others  the  management  of  business  in 
which  the  disbursement  of  money  was  concerned. 
Gracchus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  hare 
the  handling  of  money,  and  got  himself  appointed 
one  of  the  founders  of  an  intended  colony  at  Car* 
thage.  The  populace,  ever  suspicious  in  pecuniary 
matters,  when  they  saw  this,  thought  that  all  his 
fine  professions  were  pretexts  for  private  jobs. 

Drusus  cleverly  took  advantage  of  bis 
to  wonnd  him  through  the  side  of  Pulvius 
FLncctig.  Flaccus  was  hot-headed  and  indiscreet, 
and  Drusus  contrived  to  throw  the  obloquy  of  his 
indiscretion  and  misconduct  upon  Gracchus.  Thus 
was  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  Drusus  completely 
successful.  Gracchus  was  outbidden  and  dis- 
credited, and  his  power  was  for  ever  gone.  (Plut. 
C.  Gracchus,  8—11;  Cic  Brut  28,  de  Fin.  iv. 
24.) 

The  policy  and  legislation  of  Drusus  in  his  tri- 
bunate bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  his  son, 
who  was  killed  in  his  tribunate  31  years  after- 
wards. Hence  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  passages  in  the  classical  authors 
relate  to  the  father  or  the  son,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  father  and  the  son  have  been 
confounded  by  ancient  writers.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
the  presumption' is  that  the  son  [No.  6]  is  intended, 
since  his  tragical  death,  followed  close  by  the  Manic 
war,  has  rendered  the  vear  of  his  tribunate  a  con- 
spicuous era  in  Roman  history. 

We  rend  nothing  more  of  Drusus,  until  he  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  b.  c.  1 12.  He  probably 
passed  through  the  regular  gradations  of  office  as 
aedile  and  praetor.  He  may  be  the  praetor 
urbanus,  whose  decision,  that  an  action  of  manda- 
tum  lay  against  an  heir  as  such,  is  mentioned  ad 
Iltren.  ii.  13,  and  he  may  be  the  Drusus  praetor, 
an  instance  of  whose  legal  astuteness  is  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  (vetus  Mtul  Drmri 
pTMiori*,  &c.  vii.  2) ;  but  we  should  rather  be  dis- 
posed to  refer  these  passages  to  some  member  of 
the  family  (perhaps  No.  2  or  No.  1),  who  attained 
the  praetorship,  but  did  not  reach  the  higher  office 
of  consul 

Drusus  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Scordisci.  He 
was  so  successful  in  his  military  operations,  that 
he  not  only  repelled  the  incursions  of  this  cruel 
and  formidable  enemy  upon  the  Roman  territory 
in  Macedonia,  but  drove  them  out  of  part  of  their 
own  country,  and  even  forced  them  to  retire  from 
Thrace  to  the  further  or  Dacian  side  of  the  Danube. 
(Floras,  iii.  4.)  Upon  his  return,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  high  honours  (Liv.  Epit.  lxiii.),  and 
his  victory  was  received  with  the  warmer  satisfac- 
tion from  its  following  close  upon  the  severe  defeat 
of  C.  Cato  in  the  same  quarter.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag. 
Prime  93,  ed.  Reimar,  i.  p.  40.)  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  obtained  a  triumph,  for  Suetonius 
(Tib.  3)  mentions  three  triumphs  of  the  Li  via  gens, 
and  only  two  (of  Livius  Salinator)  are  positively 
recorded.  There  is,  however,  no  proof  that  Drusus 
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triumphed.  The  Fasti  Triumphales  of  this 
are  wanting,  and  Vaillant  (Num.  Ant.  Fam.  Rom. 
ii.  p.  52)  has  been  misled  into  the  quotation  of  & 
conjectural  supplement  as  an  authority.  In  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiiL  50),  which  has  been 
relied  upon  as  proving  that  Drusus  triumphed,  the 
words  triumphals.m  srnem  do  not  refer  to  t.v.e 
Drusus  mentioned  immediately  before. 

Plutarch  (Q*a**L  Bom.  viL  p.  119,  ed.  Retake) 
mentions  a  Drusus  who  died  in  hi*  olfice  of  censor, 
upon  which  his  colleatrue,  Aemilio*  Scauru%  re- 
fused to  abdicate,  until  the  tribunes  of  the  pJeba 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  prison.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  our  Drusus  is  intended,  and  that  his 
censorship  fell  in  the  year  B.  c  109,  when  the 
remains  of  the  Capitoline  marbles  shew  that  one  «f 
the  censors  died  during  his  magistracy.  {Fasti. 
p.  237,  Basil.  1559.) 

5.  C.  Livius  C  r.  M.  Ahmtliani  n.  Dacsrs, 
was  a  son  of  No.  3.  Pigbius  (Amrnaie*.  iii  20), 
contrary  to  all  probability,  confounds  him  with 
Livius  Drusus  Claudianus,  the  grandfather  of  Ti- 
berius. [See  No.  7.]  He  approached  hi*  brother. 
No.  4,  in  the  influence  of  his  character  sad 
the  weight  of  his  eloquence.  (Cic  BrmU  28.) 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  jurist  C  Livius 
Drusus,  referred  to  by  Cicero  ( Ttuc  <J*.  v.  38) 
and  Valerius  Maximus  (viiL  7),  but  see  No.  X 
Diodorus  (Script.  Vet.  Nov.  GaiL  ii.  p.  115,  ed. 
Mai)  mentions  the  great  power  which  the  two 
Drusi  acquired  by  the  nobility  of  their  family,  their 
good  feeling,  and  their  courteous  demeanour.  It 
seems  to  have  been  thought,  that  they  coalj  io 
anything  they  liked,  for,  after  a  certain  Law  bid 
been  passed,  some  one  wrote  under  it  in  jest, 
**  This  law  binds  all  the  people  but  tbr  two 
DrusL"  It  is  far  more  likely  that  two  brothers 
than  that,  as  Mai  supposes,  a  father  and  sou  (».*. 
No.  4  and  No.  6)  should  be  thus  referred  tr» ;  ,-u.d. 
from  the  context,  we  doubt  not  that  No.  4  and  the 
present  No.  5,  contemporaries  of  the  Gracchi,  are 
designated. 

6.  M.  Livius  M.  r.  C  n.  Dbvsvr,  was  a  son 
of  No.  4.  His  ambitious  temper  mam  W-*  ted  itself 
with  precocious  activity.  From  boyhood  he  never 
allowed  himself  a  holiday,  but,  before  be  ww  of 
an  age  to  assume  the  toga  virilis,  he  frequ«s>ted 
the  forum,  busied  himself  in  trials,  and  somctuxi* 
exerted  his  influence  so  effectually  with  the  judices 
as  to  induce  them  to  give  sentence  according  to  his 
wish.  (Senec  dt  Brer.  VU.  6.)  His  character  and 
morals  in  his  youth  were  pure  and  severe  (CSc  J* 
Of.  L  30),  but  a  self-sufficient  conceit  was  cou,vi- 
cuous  in  his  actions.  When  quaestor  in  Asia.  tie 
would  not  wear  the  insignia  of  office :  **  ne  quid 
ipso  esset  insigniua."  (AureL  Vict,  de  Fir.  10.  6t.) 
When  he  was  building  a  house  upon  the  Pahtfoie 
mount,  the  architect  proposed  a  plan  to  prevent  it 
from  being  overlooked.  "No,"  said  he,  "rather 
construct  it  so  that  all  my  fellow-cituuMi*  nuy  soe 
everything  I  do."  This  h«u*e  has  a  ti_uae  m 
history  :  it  passed  from  Drusus  into  the  family  of 
Crassus,  and  can  be  traced  successively  into  the  ku»is 
of  Cicero,  Censorinua,  and  RutQius  Sisenna.  (Vet 
Paterc  iL  15.)  VeUeius  Paterculus  slightly  dfamsn 

from  Plutarch  (Reip.  G'rretui.  /'roeo^/fts,  ix.pt,  IM, 

ed.  Reiske)  in  relating  this  anecdote,  and  the  re- 
ply to  the  architect  has  been  erroneously  attribstal 
to  an  imaginary  Julius  Drusus  PubUcokv,  fries  a 
false  reading  in  Plutarch  of  'lo&kioy  for 
and  a  false  transbtiou  of  the  epithet  i  Zv<. 
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Druaut  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  hit  father, 
the  consul;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  political  influ- 
ence, he  was  profuae  and  extravagant  in  his  ex- 
penditure. The  author  of  the  treatise  de  Vtru 
Illutirihtu,  usually  ascribed  to  Aureliua  Victor, 
says  that,  from  want  of  money,  he  sometimes 
stooped  to  unworthy  practices,  Magulsa,  a  prince 
of  Mauretania,  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome  from  the 
resentment  of  Hocchus,  and  Drusus  was  induced 
by  a  bribe  to  betray  him  to  the  king,  who  threw 
the  wretched  prince  to  an  elephant  When  Ad- 
herbal,  son  of  the  king  of  the  N umidiant(Mu:ip*a), 
fled  to  Rome,  Drusus  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
house,  hoping  that  his  father  would  pay  a  ransom 
for  his  release.  These  two  statements  occur  in  no 
other  author,  and  the  second  is  scarcely  reconci- 
lable with  the  narrative  of  SallusL  The  same  au- 
thor states,  that  Drusus  was  aedile,  and  gave  mag- 
nificent garnet,  and  that  when  Remmius,  his  ool- 
in  the  aedileahip,  suggested  some  measure 
the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  he  asked 
astically,  **  What's  our  commonwealth  to  you?" 
Pighius,  however  ( A nnaLem,  iii.  p.  82),  and  others, 
considering  that  M.  Drusus,  the  ton,  died  in  hit 
tribunethip — an  office  usually  held  before  that  of 
aedile — are  of  opinion,  that  A  melius  Victor  has 
confounded  several  events  of  the  father's  life  with 
those  of  the  son. 

It  appears  from  Cicero  (Brut.  62,  pro  Mil.  7), 
that  Drusut  wat  the  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and 
the  great- uncle  of  Brutus.  These  relationships 
were  occasioned  by  successive  marriages  of  his  sisr 
ter  Li  via.  We  agree  with  Manntiut  (ad  Cic  de 
Fin.  iii.  2)  in  thinking,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  she  was  first  married  to  Q.  Ser- 
viliut  Caepio  [Caxpio,  No.  8,  p.  535,  a.],  whose 
daughter  wat  the  mother  of  Brutus,  that  the  was 
divorced  from  Caepio,  and  then  married  the  father 
of  Cato  of  Utica ;  for  Cato,  according  to  Plutarch 
(Cato  Mm.  1 )  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  hit 
uncle  Drusus  along  with  the  children  of  Livia  and 
Caepio,  who  was  then  living,  and  who  survived  Dru- 
aut. (Liv.  Epit.  lxxiii.)  At  Cato  of  Utica  was  born 
B.  c.  95  (PluL  Cat.  Mm.  2,  3,  73 ;  Liv.  EpiL  114; 
Sal  lust.  Catil.  54 ),  and  at  Drusus,  who  died  B.  c 
91,  survived  hit  titter,  we  must  suppose,  unless 
her  first  marriage  was  to  Caepio,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events  was  crowded  into 
the  yean  B.  c.  95—91  :  vis.  ltL  the  birth  of 
Cato;  2nd.  the  death  of  hit  father;  3rd.  the  se- 
cond marriage  of  Livia;  4th.  the  births  of  at  least 
three  children  by  her  second  husband;  5th.  her 
death;  6th.  the  rearing  of  her  children  in  the 
house  of  Drusus ;  7th.  the  death  of  Drusut. 

Q.  Servilius  Caepio  was  the  rival  of  Drusus  in 
birth,  fortune,  and  influence.  (Flor.  iii.  17.)  Ori- 
ginally  they  were  warm  friend*.  At  Caepio  mar- 
ried Livia,  the  titter  of  Drusus,  to  Drusus  married 
Servilia,  the  sister  of  Caepio  (ylpm*  ♦weAAayij, 
Dion  Cass.  Frag.  Peiretc  110,  ed.  Reimar.  voL  i. 
p.  45).  Dion  Cattiut  may  be  understood  to  refer  to 
domestic  causes  of  quarrel ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
a  rupture  was  occasioned  between  them  from  compe- 
tition in  bidding  for  a  ring  at  a  public  auction ; 
and  to  thit  small  event  have  been  attributed  the 
struggles  of  Drusus  for  pre-eminence,  and  ulti- 
mately the  kindling  of  the  social  war.  fPlin.  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  6.)  The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  brothers- 
in-law  proceeded  to  such  great  lengths,  that  on 
one  occasion  Drusus  declared  be  would  throw  Cae- 
pio down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  (De  Vir.  111.  66.) 
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Drusus  was  early  an  advocate  of  the  party  of 

the  optima  tea.  When  Saturninus  was  killed  in 
B.  c.  100,  he  wat  one  of  those  who  took  up  arms 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (Cic.  pro  liabir.  i'crd. 
rea.  7),  and  supported  the  consul  Marius,  who  was 
now,  for  once,  upon  the  tide  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
EpiL  xix.)  In  the  dispute  between  the  senate 
and  the  equitet  for  the  possession  of  the  judicia, 
Caepio  took  the  part  of  the  equitet,  while  Drusus 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  senate  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  impetuosity,  that,  like  hit  father,  he 
seems  to  have  been  termed  patrtmus  senatus.  (Cic 
pro  MiL  7 ;  Died,  xxxvi.  fr.  fin.  ed.  Bipont.  x. 
p.  480.)  The  equitet  bad  now,  by  a  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  enjoyed  the  judicia  from  B.  c. 
122,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  lex  Servilia  removed  the  exclusion  of  the 
senate  [tee  p.  880,  a].  It  matt  be  remembered  that 
the  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  who  proposed  thit  short- 
lived law  (repealed  by  another  lex  Servilia  of  Ser- 
vilius Glaucia)  wat  perhaps  the  father  of  Q.  Servi- 
lius Caepio,  the  brother-in-law  of  Drusus,  but  wan 
certainly  a  different  person  and  of  different  politics. 
[See  p.  535,  a.]  The  equitet  abused  their  power, 
at  the  senate  had  done  before  them.  As  farmers 
of  the  public  revenues,  they  committed  peculation 
and  extortion  with  an  habitual  impunity,  which 
assumed  in  their  own  view  the  complexion  of  a 
right.  When  accused,  they  were  tried  by  accom- 
plices and  pnrtizant,  and  **  it  mutt  be  a  hard  win- 
ter when  wolf  devours  wolf.1*  On  the  other  hand, 
in  prosecutions  against  senators  of  the  opposite 
faction,  the  equites  hud  more  regard  to  political 
animosity  than  to  justice.  Even  in  ordinary  cases, 
where  party  feeling  wat  not  concerned,  they  al- 
lowed their  judicial  votes  to  be  purchased  by  bri- 
bery and  corrupt  influence.  The  recent  unjust 
condemnation  of  Rutiliut  Rufus  had  weakened  the 
senate  and  encouraged  the  violence  of  the  equitea, 
when,  in  B.  c  91,  Drusus  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  the  consulate  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus  and 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  (Flor.  Lc) 

Under  the  plea  of  an  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  the  senate,  Drusut  determined  to  gain 
over  the  plebt,  the  Latins,  and  the  Italic  socii. 
The  ardour  of  his  teal  was  increased  by  the  attack 
which  hit  enemy  Caepio  directed  against  the  nobi- 
lity by  prosecuting  some  of  their  leaders.  From 
the  conflicting  statement*  and  opposite  viewt  of 
Roman  writers  at  to  hit  motives  and  conduct,  hit 
character  is  in  some  respects  a  problem.  Even  party- 
spirit  was  at  fault  in  estimating  a  man  whose  measures 
were  regarded  at  revolutionary,  while  his  political 
sentiment*  were  supposed  to  be  profoundly  aristo- 
cratic. Veileiut  Paterculut  (ii.  13;  compare  what 
is  said  by  the  Pteudo-Sallust  in  Epist.  2  ad  C.  Cats, 
de  Rrp.  Ord.)  applauds  him  for  the  tortuous  policy  of 
attempting  to  wheedle  the  mob,  by  minor  conces- 
sions to  their  demands,  into  a  surrender  of  impor- 
tant claims  to  the  opti mates ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  (comp.  Flor.  iii.  18;  Liv.  Epit.  lxx.  lxxi.), 
that  he  cared  at  much  for  self  at  for  party — that 
personal  rivalries  mingled  with  honest 
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his  country's  good  and  enlightened  viewt  above 
the  capacity  of  the  timet — that,  at  last,  he  wat 
soured  by  diaappointment  into  a  dangerous  con- 
spirator,—and  that  there  were  moments  when 
visions  of  sole  domination  floated,  however  indis- 
tinctly, before  his  eyes.  He  wat  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  popularity,  and  indefatigable  in  the  endea- 
vour to  gain  and  exercise  influence.  It 
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of  the  object*  of  hi*  restless  and  self-sufficient  spi- 
rit to  become  the  arbiter  of  parties,  and  he  acted 
from  immediate  impulses,  without  considering  nicely 
the  result  of  hi*  conduct  There  was  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  witticism  of  Granius,  the  public  crier, 
who,  when  Drusus  saluted  him  in  the  ordinary 
phrase,  M  Quid  agis,  Grani  ? "  asked  in  reply, 
"  Immo  vero,  tu  Druae,  quid  agi»?"  (Cic  pro 
Plane.  14.) 

To  conciliate  the  people,  Druau*  renewed  several 
of  the  propositions  and  imitated  the  measures  of 
the  Gracchi.  He  proposed  and  carried  law*  for 
the  distribution  of  com,  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land  (leiyt 
frumentariae^  agrariar,  Liv.  Epit.  lrxi.).  The  es- 
tablishment of  several  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
which  had  long  been  voted,  was  now  effected. 
(Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.  i.  35.)  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  extravagance  of  the  largesses  to  which  he 
persuaded  the  senate  to  accede.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  27.) 
He  declared  that  he  had  been  so  bountiful,  that 
nothing  was  left  to  be  given,  by  any  one  else,  but 
air  and  dirt,  **coelum  aut  coenum."  (De  Vir.  III. 
6b';  Flor.  iii.  17.)  It  was  probably  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  public  treasury  produced  by  such  lavish 
expenditure  that  induced  him  to  debase  the  sil- 
ver coinage  by  the  alloy  of  one-eighth  part  of 
bras*.  (Plin.  //.  Ar.  xxxiii.  18.)  Presumptuous, 
arrogant,  and  rash,  he  assumed  a  station  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled  by  authority  and  experience, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  birth  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  But  his  energy  went  fur  (as 
energy  like  his  always  will  do)  in  silencing  oppo- 
sition, and  begetting  submission  to  his  will.  Once, 
when  the  senate  invited  his  attendance  at  their 
place  of  meeting,  he  -sent  a  message  in  answer : 
44  Let  them  come  to  me — to  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
near  the  Rostra,**  and  they  were  so  abject  as  to 
obey.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2  :  **  Cum  Bcnatus  ad 
eum  misisset,  ut  in  Curiam  veniret  'Quare  non 
potius,'  inquit,  *  ipse  in  Hostiliam,  propinquom 
Rostris,  id  est,  ad  me  venit  ?"  This  passage  is 
remarkable  for  the  opposition  between  Curia  and 
Hostilia;  whereas  it  is  ordinarily  stated  that,  in 
classical  writers.  Curia,  without  more,  denotes  the 
Curia  Hostilia.) 

Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  reaction  of 
feeling  among  some  proud  men,  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  saw  tho  false  posi- 
tion in  which  their  party  was  placed,  and  disliked 
pushing  effrontery.  In  Cicero  (tie  Orat.  iii  1,  2) 
we  find  a  description  of  a  scene  full  of  turbulence 
and  indecorum,  where  Philippus,  the  consul,  in- 
veighs against  the  senate,  while  Drusus  and  the 
orator  Crossus  withstand  him  to  the  face.  From 
the  known  politics  of  the  persons  concerned,  this 
scene  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  occurred  at  a  period  in  the  career  of 
Drusu*  when  he  had  not  yet  identified  himself 
with  the  formidable  cabals  of  the  Latins  and  Ita- 
lians, and  when,  in  spite  of  his  popular  measures, 
he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  senate,  from 
his  resistance  to  the  equites.  Wc  believe  that  the 
haughty  Philippus  upbraided  the  senate  for  their 
complaisance  to  Drusus  in  favouring  the  plebs,  and 
that  it  was  the  unmeasured  rebuke  of  the  aristocrat 
which  roused  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  senator 
Crossus.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Phi- 
lippus opposed  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  laws  of 
Drusus,  and  interrupted  the  tribune  while  he  was 
haranguing  the  assembly  ;  whereupon  Drusus  sent 


one  of  hi*  clients,  instead  of  the  regnlar  viator,  to 
arrest  the  consul.  (Vol.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2 ;  Flora, 
iii.  17,  and  Auct  de  Vir.  HL  vary  slightly  from 
each  other  and  from  Valerias  Maximus.)  This 
order  was  executed  with  extreme  violence,  and 
Philippus  was  collared  so  tightly,  that  the  blood 
started  from  his  nostrils ;  upon  which  Drums, 
taunting  the  luxurious  epicurism  of  the  conoi!. 
cried  out,  "  Psha !  it  is  only  the  gravy  of  thrushev" 
(Schottus,  adAmd.de  Vir.  III.  66.) 

Having  thus  bought  over  the  people  (who  uted 
to  rise  and  shout  when  he  appeared),  and  having, 
by  promising  to  procure  for  them  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  induced  the  Latin i  and  Italic  socii  to 
assist  him,  Drusus  was  able,  by  force  and  intimi- 
dation, to  carry  through  his  measures  concerning 
the  judicia  ( "  legem  judiciariam  pertuULT  Liv. 
Epit.  lxxi.).  Some  writers,  following  Liv.  Epit. 
Ixxi.,  apeak  of  his  sharing  the  judicia  between  the 
senate  and  the  equites  ;  but  hia  intention  seemi  to 
have  been  entirely  to  tranafer  the  judicia  to  the 
senate ;  for,  without  any  positive  exclusion  of  the 
equites  and  lower  orders,  as  long  as  senators  wen* 
eligible,  it  ia  probable  that  no  names  but  tho*  of 
senators  would  be  placed  by  the  praetors  upon  the 
lists  of  j ud ices.  (Pacht^,  Institutiomen,  i.  §  71.) 
We  accept  the  circumstantial  statement  of  Appun 
(B.  C.  i.  35),  according  to  which  the  law  of  Dnuot 
provided  that  the  senate,  now  reduced  below  the 
regular  number  of  300,  should  be  reinforced  by 
the  introduction  of  an  equal  number  of  new  mem- 
bers selected  from  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
equites ;  and  enacted  that  the  senate,  thus  doubled 
in  number,  should  possess  the  judicia.  The  bur 
seems  to  have  been  silent  as  to  any  express  exclu- 
sion of  the  equites ;  but  it  might  be  implied  from 
its  language  that  such  exclusion  was  contemplated, 
and,  so  far  as  its  positive  enactment  referred  to  the 
new  member*,  they  were  entitled  to  be  placed  od 
the  list  of  judices,  qua  senators,  not  qua  equite*. 
Nor  was  there  any  prospective  regulation  for  sup- 
plying from  the  equestrian  order  vacancies  in  the 
judicial  lists.  To  this  part  of  the  law  was  added 
a  second  part,  appointing  a  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  bribery  and  corruption  which  the  cqoite« 
had  practised  while  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
judicia.  (Appian,  Lc;  compare  Cic  pro  RaUr. 
Post.  7,  pro  Ctuent.  56.) 

After  Drusus  had  so  for  succeeded,  the  reaction 
set  in  rapidly  and  strongly.  The  Romans  ■  - ' 
were  usually  led  as  much  by  feeling  as  by  calcula- 
tion, required  to  be  managed  with  peculiar  tact 
and  delicacy;  but  Drusus  had  a  rough  way  of 
going  to  work,  which,  even  in  the  moment  of  suc- 
cess, set  in  array  against  him  the  vanity  and  pre- 
judices of  public  men  ;  and  in  his  measures  them- 
selves there  appeared  to  be  a  species  of  frmsm* 
which,  while  it  seemed  intended  to  displease  none, 
was  ultimately  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  all- 
It  may  be  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  single-minded 
desire  to  do  equal  justice  to  all,  and  to  remedy 
abuses  wherever  they  might  lurk,  careless  of  the 
offence  which  his  reforms  might  give ;  bat  even 
hi*  panegyrists  among  the  ancients  do  not  vie' 
hia  character  in  this  light  Whatever  else  wert 
hia  motives  (and  we  believe  them  to  have  be* 
complex — mulla  rarie  molie&atur),  he  appeared  fc> 
be  the  alavc  of  many  master*.  Mob-popularity  i» 
at  best  but  fleeting,  and  those  of  the  people  wh* 
had  not  been  favoured  with  the  distribution  of 
lands  were  discontented  at  the  luck  of  their  m°r«i 
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fortunate  competitors.  The  Roman  populace  hated 
the  foreigners  who  were  striving  to  obtain  equal 
franchise  with  themselves.  The  great  body  of  the 
equite*,  who  were  very  numerous,  felt  all  the  invi- 
diousness  of  raising  a  select  few  to  the  rank  of 
senators,  while  the  rest  would  not  only  suffer  the 
mortification  of  exclusion,  but  be  practically  de- 
prived of  that  profitable  share  which  they  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
But  worse  than  all  was  the  apprehended  inquisi- 
tion into  their  past  misdeeds.  The  senators  viewed 
with  dislike  the  proposed  elevation  to  their  own 
level  of  nearly  300  equites,  now  far  below  them  in 
rank,  and  dreaded  the  addition  of  a  heterogeneous 
mass,  which  was  likely  to  harmonize  badly  with 
the  ancient  body.  Moreover,  they  now  suspected 
the  ambition  of  Drusus,  and  did  not  choose  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  judicia  at  his  hands. 
The  Latins  and  socii  demanded  of  him  with  stern 
importunity  the  price  of  their  recent  assistance ; 
and  their  murmurs  at  delay  were  deepened  when 
they  saw  the  Roman  populace  dividing  the  ager 
publtcus,  and  depriving  them  of  those  possessions 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied  by  stealth  or 
force.  They  even  began  to  tremble  for  their  pri- 
vate property.  (Appian,  /.  c;  A  net.  de  Vir.  JIL  66.) 

In  this  state  of  attain,  the  united  dissatisfaction 
of  all  parties  enabled  the  senate,  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Philippus,  who  was  augur  as  well  as  consul, 
to  undo,  by  a  few  short  lines,  what  had  lately 
been  done.  (Cic  de  Leg.  iL  6,  12.)  The  senate 
now,  in  pursuance  of  that  anomalous  constitution 
which  practically  allowed  a  plurality  of  supreme 
legislative  powers,  voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Dru- 
sus, being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were  null 
and  void  from  the  beginning.  **  Senatui  videtur, 
M.  Drusi  legibus  populum  non  teneri."  (Cic.  pro 
Cornel,  fr.  iL  vol.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  449 ;  Asconius,  in 
Cic  pro  Cornel,  p.  68,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  lex  Cae- 
cilia  Didia  required  that  a  law,  before  being  put  to 
the  vote  in  the  comitia,  should  be  promulgated  for 
three  nundinae  (17  days),  and  directed  that  several 
distinct  clauses  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  a 
lump.  If  we  may  trust  the  suspected  oration  p-o 
fJomo  (c.  16  and  c.  "20),  the  senate  resolved  that, 
in  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  Drusus,  the  provisions 
of  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia  bid  not  been  observed. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Largesses  of 
corn  and  land,  so  far  as  they  had  been  carried  into 
effect,  were  revoked ;  but  probably  the  establish- 
ment of  colonies  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
undoubtedly  the  lex  judiciaria  was  completely  de- 
feated. From  the  expressions  of  some  ancient 
authors,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  lex  judicia- 
ria had  never  been  carried ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  that,  during  its  short  appa- 
rent existence,  it  never  came  into  actual  operation, 
and  that,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate, 
it  was  null  ab  initio  for  want  of  essential  pre- requi- 
sites of  validity.  From  the  narrative  of  Velleius 
Paterculus  (ii.  13,  14)  and  Asconius  (L  c),  it 
might  be  inferred  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  seve- 
ral modern  scholars),  that  it  was  in  the  lifetime  of 
Drusus  that  the  senate  declared  his  laws  null,  and 
the  fact  is  now  established  by  a  fragment  of  Dio- 
dorus  Si  cuius  brought  to  light  by  Mai  (Script.  Vet 
Nova  Collection  ii.  p.  116);  from  which  we  learn 
that  Drusus  told  the  senate,  that  he  could  have 
prevented  them  from  passing  their  resolutions,  had 
he  chosen  to  exert  his  power,  and  that  the  hour 
would  come  when  they  would  rue  their  suicidal 


act  As  to  the  precise  order  of  these  events,  which 
took  place  within  the  period  of  a  few  months, 
we  are  in  want  of  detailed  information.  The  70th 
and  71st  books  of  Livy  are  unfortunately  lost,  and 
the  abbreviated  accounts  of  minor  historians  arc 
not  always  easily  reconcilable  with  each  other 
and  with  the  incidental  notices  contained  in  other 
classical  authors. 

Drusus,  who  had  been  sincere  in  his  promises, 
felt  grievously  the  difficulty  of  performing  them. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  overtook  him. 
He  found  that,  with  all  his  followers,  he  had  not 
one  true  friend.    He  repented  him  of  his  unquiet 
life,  and  longed  for  repose ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
retreat.  The  monstrous  powers  that  he  had  brought 
into  life  urged  him  onward,  and  he  became  giddy 
with  the  prospect  of  danger  and  confusion  that  lay 
before  him.  (Senec  de  Bret.  Vit.  6.)    Then  came 
the  news  of  strange  portents  and  fearful  auguries 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  perplex  and  confound  his 
superstitious  soul.  (Oros.  v.  18;  Obsequ.  114.  He 
was  himself  an  augur  and  pontifex ;  pro  Domo.  46. 
Hence  the  expression  todalit  mens  in  the  mouth  of 
Cotta,  Cic.  de  tfat.  Dear.  iii.  32.)    Then  came  the 
exasperating  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  se- 
nate, and  the  determination  to  make  them  feel  the 
energy  which  they  had  slighted.    Thus  agitated 
by  uneasy  passions,  he  scrupled  not  to  meddle 
with  the  two-edged  weajwns  of  intrigue,  sedition, 
and  conspiracy,  which  be  had  neither  force  nor  skill 
to  wield.  He  was  like  the  Gracchi  with  their  lustre 
faded.  (GraccJiorum  (Jjsoletus  niior,  Auct.  ad  fferen, 
iv.  34.)  He  adopted  the  factious  practice  (of  which 
the  example  was  first  set  by  C.  Gracchus),  of  hold- 
ing separate  meetings  of  his  followers,  and  he 
made  distinctions  among  them  according  to  their 
supposed  fidelity.    One  he  would  admit  to  a  pri- 
vate interview,  another  he  would  invite  to  a  con- 
ference where  several  were  present,  and  there  were 
some  whom  he  did  not  ask  to  attend  except  on 
those  occasions  when  all  his  adherents  were  sum- 
moned in  a  body.    In  furtherance  of  a  common 
object,  the  secret  conclave  plotted,  and  the  more 
general  association  worked  and  organized,  while 
the  crowded  meeting  and  the  armed  mob  intimi- 
dated by  the  demonstration  and  exercise  of  phy- 
sical force.  (Senec  de  Bene/,  vi.  34 ;  Liv.  Epit. 
lxxxi.)    In  Mai's  extracts  from  Diodorus  (/.  c.)  is 
preserved  a  remarkable  oath  (unaccountably  beaded 
ipnos  ♦lAis-irou),  by  which  members  of  the  associa- 
tion bound  themselves  together.    After  calling  by 
name  on  the  Roman  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes, 
the  oath  proceeds  :  "  I  swear  that  I  will  have  the 
same  friends  and  foes  with  Drusus ;  that  I  will 
spare  neither  substance,  nor  parent,  nor  child,  nor 
life  of  any,  so  it  be  not  for  the  good  of  Drusus  and 
of  those  who  have  taken  this  oath ;  that  if  I  be- 
come a  citizen  by  the  law  of  Drusus,  I  will  hold 
Rome  my  country,  and  Drusus  my  greatest  bene- 
factor; and  that  I  will  administer  this  oath  to  as 
many  more  as  I  be  able.    So  may  weal  or  woe  be 
mine  as  I  keep  this  oath  or  not."   The  ferment 
soon  became  so  great,  that  the  public  peace  was 
more  than  threatened.   Standards  and  eagles  were 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  Rome  was  like  a  battle- 
field, in  which  the  contending  armies  were  en- 
camped. (Florus,  /.  c.) 

The  end  could  not  much  longer  be  postponed. 
At  a  public  assembly  of  the  tribes,  when  the  impa- 
tience and  disappointment  of  the  multitude  were 
loudly  expressed,  Drusus  was  seized  with  a  faintr 
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ing  fit,  and  carried  home  apparently  lifeless.  Some 
•aid  that  his  illness  was  a  pretence  to  gain  time. 
It  did  in  fact  giro  him  a  brief  respite,  and  public 
prayers  for  his  recovery  were  put  up  throughout 
Italy.  Some  said,  that  the  fit  was  occasioned  by 
an  overdose  of  goatVblood,  which  he  had  swal- 
lowed, in  order,  by  his  pale  countenance,  to  accre- 
dit a  report  that  Caepio  had  attempted  to  poison 
him.  Feverish  anxiety,  coupled  with  great  mental 
and  bodily  exertion,  had  probably  brought  on  a 
return  of  his  old  disorder,  epilepsy,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  a  voyage  he  once 
made  to  Anticyra,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  helle- 
bore upon  the  spot  where  it  grew.  (De  Vir.  IlL  66; 
Plin.  If.  N.  xxviii.  41,  xxv.  21 ;  GelL  xvii.  15.) 

Affairs  now  approached  a  crisis.  The  social 
war  was  manifestly  bunting  into  name ;  and  the 
consuls,  looking  upon  Drusus  as  a  chief  conspirator, 
resolved  to  meet  his  plots  by  counterplots.  He 
knew  his  danger,  and,  whenever  he  went  into  the 
city,  kept  a  strong  body-guard  of  attendants  close  to 
his  person.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary  in  several 
particulars.  Appian  says,  that  the  consuls  invited 
a  party  of  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  into  the  city  to 
waylay  him  under  pretence  of  urging  their  claims 
to  citizenship ;  that  he  became  afraid  to  appear 
abroad,  and  received  his  partisans  in  a  dark  pas- 
sage in  his  house ;  and  that,  one  evening  at  dusk, 
when  dismissing  the  crowds  who  attended,  he 
suddenly  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  leather-cutter's  knife  sticking 
in  his  groin.  The  writer  de  Viri*  lUustribtu  re- 
lates that,  at  a  meeting  on  the  Alban  mount,  the 
Latins  conspired  to  kill  Philippus;  that  Dm  mis 
though  he  warned  Philippus  to  beware,  was  ac- 
cused in  the  senate  of  plotting  against  the  consul's 
life ;  and  that  he  was  stabbed  upon  entering  his 
house  on  his  return  from  the  Capitol.  (Compare 
also  VelL  Paterc  ii.  14.) 

Assassinated  as  he  was  in  his  own  hall,  the 
image  of  his  father  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood  ; 
and,  while  be  was  dying,  he  turned  to  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and  asked,  with  characteristic 
arrogance,  based  perhaps  upon  conscious  honesty 
of  purpose,  14  Friends  and  neighbours,  when  will 
the  commonwealth  have  a  citizen  like  me  again  ?** 
Though  he  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
no  one  considered  his  death  premature.  It  was 
even  rumoured  that,  to  escape  from  inextricable 
embarrassments,  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand. 
The  assassin  was  never  discovered,  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  discover  him.  Caepio  and  Philippus 
(Ampelius,  26)  were  both  suspected  of  having 
suborned  the  crime ;  and  when  Cicero  (de  Not 
Dear.  iii.  33)  accuses  Q.  Varius  of  the  murder,  he 
probably  does  not  mean  that  it  was  the  very  hand 
of  Varius  which  perpetrated  the  act. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Drusus,  a  matron  worthy 
of  her  illustrious  name,  was  present  at  the  death- 
scene,  and  bore  her  calamity — a  calamity  the  more 
bitter  because  unsweetened  by  vengeance — with 
the  same  high  spirit,  says  Seneca  (Corn,  ad  Marc 
1  6),  with  which  her  son  had  carried  his  laws. 

After  the  fall  of  Drusus,  his  political  opponents 
treated  his  death  as  a  just  retribution  for  his  inju- 
ries to  the  state.  This  sentiment  breathes  through 
a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Carbo,  tbe  younger 
(delivered  B.  c  90),  which  has  been  celebrated  by 
Cicero  (Orator,  68)  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  tro- 
chaic rythm  :  u  O  Manx  Druse  (patrem  appeUo\ 
tu  diceve  sidi-itru  sacrum  esse  rcmi'tiUicam  :  uuu-um- 


que  earn  violavissent*  ub  oaintlius  etz?  ei  pcemu  f*r- 
solutas.  Patru  dictum  sapiens  tewrifcw  /Si  com- 
prvbavit.*'  (Niebuhr,  History  of  Rome,  vuL  iv.  Lec- 
ture xxxiL ;  Bayle,  Diet a.  e.  Dmrut  ;  De  Br»<^s 
Vie  dm  Consul  PhVippe  in  Mtmoircs  de  CAmdim* 
des  I  ascriptions,  xxvii.  p.  406.) 

7-  Livius  Drusus  Clacdianus,  the  father  of 
Livia,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  one  of  the  gens  Claudia,  and  was 
adopted  bv  a  Livius  Drusus.  (Suet.  Ttt.  3;  VelL 
Paterc.  ii.  75.)  It  was  through  this  adoption  that 
the  Drusi  became  connected  with  the  imp^riaJ 
family.  Pighius (ArnmaUa,  Hi.  p.  21 ),  by  some  over- 
sight which  is  repugnant  U)  date*  and  the  ordinary 
laws  of  human  mortality,  makes  him  the  adopted 
son  of  No.  3,  and  confounds  him  with  No,  5,  and, 
in  this  error,  ha*  been  followed  by  \  aillant. 
(Num.  AnL  Fam.  Horn.  ii.  51.)  There  i*  no  soon 
inconsistency  in  the  supposition  that  he  wa*  adopt<-d 
by  No.  7,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Suetonius  as  if  he 
were  an  ancestor  of  Tiberius.  (Augustinu*.  Fn-i. 
/torn.  (IAvu)  p.  77  ;  Fabretti,  Inter,  c.  6,  No.  38.) 
The  father  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cu&tiua,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  being  proscribed  by 
the  conquerors,  he  followed  the  example  of  others 
of  his  own  party,  and  killed  himself  in  hit 
tent.  (Dion  Cass.  xlviii.  44  ;  VelL  Paterc.  iL  7 1 . ) 
It  is  likely  that  he  is  the  Drusus  who,  in  a.  a  43, 
encouraged  Dec  onus  Brutus  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  fourth  legion  and  the  legion  of  Mars,  whirs 
had  fought  under  Caesar,  would  go  over  to  the  side 
of  his  murderers.    (Cic  ad  Fam,  xL  19.  i  2.) 

In  other  parts  of  the  correspond  en  ce  of  Cicero, 
the  name  Drusus  occurs  several  times,  and  the 
person  intended  may  be,  as  Manutius  conjectured, 
identical  with  the  father  of  Livia.  In  a.  c.  59,  it 
seems  that  a  lucrative  legation  was  intended  for  a 
Drusus,  who  is  called,  perhaps  in  allusion  t<>  h  u ■•• 
discreditable  occurrence,  tbe  Pisnurian.  (Ad  AtL 
ii.  7.  $  3.)  A  Drusus,  in  b.  c  54,  was  accused  by 
Lucretius  of  pranxirwitio,  or  corrupt  collusion  m 
betraying  a  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
prosecute.  Cicero  defended  Drusus  and  he  was 
acquitted  by  a  majority  of  four.  The  tribwai 
aerarii  saved  him,  though  the  gtvntcr  part  of  tbe 
senators  and  equites  were  against  him;  for  though 
by  the  lex  Fufia  each  of  the  three  orders  of  judice* 
voted  separately,  it  was  tbe  majority  of  singie 
votes,  not  the  majority  of  majorities,  that  decided 
the  judgment.  (Ad  AU.  iv.  16.  §|  5,  8,  ih,  15. 
§9,  ad  Qu.  Ft.  ii.  16.  §  3.  As  to  the  mode  of 
counting  votes,  sec  Ascon.  «•  Cw.  pro  Mii.  p.  53. 
ed.  Orelli)  In  b.  c.  50,  M.  Caelhu  Rufus,  who 
was  accused  of  an  offence  against  the  Scan  tin  lmi 
law.  thinks  it  ridkmloui  that  Drusu*,  who  was  then 
probably  praetor,  should  be  appointed  to  preside  at 
the  trial.  Upon  this  ground  it  has  been  imagined 
that  there  was  some  stigma  of  imparity  upon  the 
character  of  Drusus.  (Ad  Fam.  viiL  12.  %  3,  14. 
$  4.)  He  possessed  gardens,  which  Cicero  -™ 
very  anxious  to  purchase.  (Ad  AtL  xii-  21.  $  i 
22.  $  3,  23.  §  3,  xui.  26.  $  1.) 

8.  M.  Lmrs  Da  uses  Lo»  was  probably 
nedile  about  B.  c.  28,  shortly  before  the  compietsoa 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  may  be  the  person  whs  u 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  M  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24)  a* 
having  given  games  at  Rome  when  the  theatre  vat 
covered  bv  Valerius,  the  architect  of  Ostium.  He 
was  consul  in  B.  c.  15.  As  his  name  denotes.  W 
was  originally  a  Scribonius  Lib©,  and  was  ad.ftac 
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by  a  Livius  Dram*.  Hence  he  is  supposed  to 
hive  \k-vu  adopted  by  Livius  Drasus  Ckiudianus 
[No.  7],  whose  name,  date,  want  of  male  children, 
and  political  association*  with  the  party  opposed 
to  Caesar,  favour  the  conjecture.  He  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Libo  Drusus, 
or  Drusus  Libo  [No,  10],  who  conspired  against 
Tiberius.  As  Pompev  the  Great  would  appear 
from  Tacitus  (Amu.  iL  27)  to  hare  been  the  pro- 
avus  of  the  conspirator,  Scribonia  his  amita,  and 
the  young  Caesars  (Cains  and  Lucius)  his  con  so- 
brini,  Drusus  Libo,  the  father,  is  supposed  to  have 
inarmed  a  granddaughter  nf  Pompey.  t ill  there 
sue  difficulties  in  the  pedigree,  which  hare  per- 
plexed Lipsius,  Gronovius,  Ryckius,  and  other 
learned  commentators  on  the  cited  passage  in 
Tacitus.  M.  de  la  Name  thinks  that  the  father 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Scribonia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  and  that  he  married  his  grandniece,  the 
daughter  of  Sextos  Pompeius.  According  to  this 
explanation,  he  was  about  26  years  younger  than 
his  elder  brother,  L.  Scribonios  Libo,  who  was 
consul  b.  c.  34,  and  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  Sextos  Pompeius.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  16  ; 
Apptan,  B.  C.  v.  139.) 

There  is  extant  a  rare  silver  coin  of  M.  Drusus 
Libo,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a  naked  head,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  head  of  his  natural,  by 
others  of  his  adoptive,  father.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
sella  curulia,  between  cornueoniae  and  branches  of 
olive,  with  the  legend  M.  Lm  L.  F.  Drusus 
Libo,  headed  by  the  words  Ex.  S.C.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  letters  L.  F.  do  not  denote 
that  Lucins  was  the  praenomcn  of  the  adoptive 
father.  (MorelL  Tkeu  Num.  ii.  p.  586  ;  Dro- 
roann's  Rom.  iv.  p.  591,  n.  63;  De  In  Nauze,  in 
Memoiret  de  PAcadimie  de*  Insertions,  xxxv. 
p.  600.) 

9.  Lnru  Dausnxa.  [Lma.] 

10.  L.  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus,  or,  as  he 
is  called  by  Velleius  Pate  renins  (ii.  130),  Drusus 
Libo,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  8, 
to  which  article  we  refer  for  a  statement  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  commentators  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  his  family  connexions.  Finmus 
Catns,  a  senator,  in  a.  D.  16,  taking  advantage  of 
the  facility  and  stupidity  of  his  disposition,  his 
taste  for  pleasure  and  expense,  and  li is  family 
pride,  induced  him  to  seek  empire  with  its  atten- 
dant wealth,  and  to  consult  soothsayers  and  magi- 
cians as  to  his  chances  of  success.  He  was  betrayed 
by  Catos  through  Flaccus  Vescularius  to  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  nevertheless  made  him  praetor, 
and  continued  to  receive  him  at  table  without  any 
mark  of  suspicion  or  resentment.  At  length  he 
was  openly  denounced  by  Fulcinius  Trio,  for 
having  required  one  Junius  to  summon  shades 
from  the  infernal  regions.  Hereupon  he  strove  at 
first  to  excite  compassion  by  a  parade  of  grief,  ill- 
ness, and  supplication.  As  if  he  were  too  unwell 
to  walk,  ho  was  carried  in  a  woman's  Utter  to  the 
senate  on  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  prose- 
cution, and  stretched  his  suppliant  hands  to  the 
emperor,  who  received  him  with  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and,  in  stating  the  case  to  be  proved 
against  him,  affected  a  desire  neither  to  suppress 
nor  to  exaggerate  aught.  Finding  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  pardon,  he  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life, 
though  his  aunt  Scribonia  had  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade him  from  thus  doing  another's  work  ;  but  he 
thought  that  to  keep  himself  alive  till  it  pleated 
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Tiberius  to  have  him  slain  would  rather  be  doing 
another's  work.  Even,  after  his  death,  the  prosecu- 
tion was  continued  by  the  emperor.  His  property 
was  forfeited  to  his  accusers.  His  memory  was 
dishonoured,  and  public  rejoicings  were  voted  upon 
his  death.  Cn.  Lentulus  proposed  that  thenceforth 
no  Scribonius  should  assume  the  cognomen  Drusus. 
(Tac  Am*.  iL  27—32 ;  Suet.  Tib.  25 ;  Dion  Cass, 
vii.  15  ;  Senec  EpieL  70.) 

11.  Nbro  Claubius  Drusus  (commonly  called 
by  the  moderns  Drusus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Tiberius),  bad  origi- 
nally the  praenomen  Decimus,  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  Nero ;  and,  after  his  death, 
received  the  honourable  agnomen  Germanicus, 
which  is  appended  to  his  name  on  coins.  Hence 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
the  celebrated  Germanicus,  his  son.  His  parents 
were  Li  via  Drusilla  (afterwards  Julia  Augusta) 
and  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  and  through  both  of 
them  be  inherited  the  noble  blood  of  the  Claud  ii, 
who  had  never  yet  admitted  an  adoption  into  their 
gens.  From  the  adoption  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father [No.  7]  by  a  Livius  Drusus,  he  became 
legally  one  of  the  representatives  of  another  illus- 
trious nice.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  Augustus, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  his  mother,  procured  a 
divorce  between  her  and  her  husband,  and  married 
her  himself.  Drusus  was  born  in  the  house  of 
Augustus  three  months  after  this  marriage,  in  B.c. 
38,  and  a  suspicion  prevailed  that  Augustus  was 
more  than  a  step-father.  Hence  the  satirical  verse 
was  often  in  men's  mouths, 

ToTs  evrvxotVi  «ol  TpifiTjva  vcuftia. 
Augustus  took  up  the  boy,  and  sent  him  to  Nero 
bis  father,  who  soon  after  died,  having  appointed 
Augustus  guardian  to  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlviiL  44;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  62 ;  Suet.  Aug.  62, 
Ciamd.  1 ;  Prudentius,  de  Simulacro  Liriae.) 

Drusus,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by  the 
people  than  was  his  brother.  He  was  free  from 
dark  reserve,  and  in  him  the  character  of  the 
Claudian  race  assumed  its  most  attractive,  as  in 
Tiberius  its  most  odious,  type.  In  everything  he 
did,  there  was  an  air  of  high  breeding,  and  the  no* 
ble  courtesy  of  his  manners  was  set  off  by  singular 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  form.  He  pos- 
sessed in  a  nigh  degree  the  winning  quality  of  al- 
ways exhibiting  to  wards  his  friends  an  even  and  con- 
sistent demeanour,  without  capricious  alternations 
of  familiarity  and  distance,  and  he  seemed  adapted 
by  nature  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  prince  and 
statesman.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  51 ;  VelL  Pat.  iv.  97.) 
It  was  known  that  he  had  a  desire  to  see  the  com- 
monwealth restored,  and  the  people  cherished  the 
hope  that  he  would  live  to  give  them  back  their 
ancient  liberties.  (Suet.  Claud.  1 ;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  33.) 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he 
broached  the  notion  of  compelling  Augustus  to  re- 
sign the  empire;  and  this  letter  was  betrayed  by 
Tiberius  to  Augustus  (Suet.  Tib.  50.)  But  not  w  i  th- 
standing  this  indication  that  the  affection  of  Tibe- 
rius was  either  a  hollow  pretence,  or  yielded  to 
his  sense  of  duty  to  Augustus,  the  brothers  main- 
tained during  their  lives  an  apjM-arance,  at  least, 
of  fraternal  tenderness,  which,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maxhnus  (v.  5.  §  3),  had  only  one  parallel — > 
the  friendship  of  Castor  and  Pollux  1  in  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  life,  the  conduct  of  Drusus  was 
He  married  the  beautiful  and  illus- 
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trious  Antonia,  a  daughter — and,  according  to  the 
preponderance  of  authority  [Antonia,  No.  5],  the 
younger  daughter — of  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir  by 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  Their  mutual 
attachment  was  unusually  great,  and  the  unsullied 
fidelity  of  Drusus  to  the  marriage-bed  became  a 
theme  of  popular  admiration  and  applause  in  a 
profligate  age.  It  is  finely  referred  to  by  Pedo 
Albinovanus  in  his  beautiful  poem  upon  the  death 
of  Drusus: 

Tu  conccssuB  amor,  tu  solus  et  ultimus  illi, 
Tu  requies  fesso  grata  lahoris  eras. 
He  must  have  been  young  when  he  married ;  for, 
though  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  several 
children  who  died  before  him,  besides  the  three, 
Germanicus,  Livia,  and  Claudius,  who  survived 
their  father. 

He  began  public  life  early.  In  B.  c.  19,  he  ob- 
tained permission,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  fill 
all  magistracies  five  years  before  the  regular  time, 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  10.)  In  the  beginning  of  B.  c. 
16,  we  find  him  presiding  with  his  brother  at  a 
gladiatorial  show ;  and  when  Augustus,  upon  his 
departure  for  Gaul,  took  Tiberius,  who  was  then 
praetor,  along  with  him,  Drusus  was  left  in  the  city 
to  discharge,  in  his  brother's  place,  the  important 
duties  of  that  office.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  19.)  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  quaestor,  and  sent 
against  the  Rbactians,  who  were  accused  of  having 
committed  depredations  upon  Roman  travellers  and 
allies  of  the  Romans.  The  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  were  inhabited  by  banditti,  who  levied 
contributions  from  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the 
plains,  and  plundered  all  who  did  not  purchase 
freedom  from  attack  by  special  agreement.  Every 
chance  male  who  fell  into  their  hand*  was  mur- 
dered. Drusus  attacked  and  routed  them  near  the 
Tridentine  Alps,  at  they  were  tibout  to  make  a 
foray  into  Italy.  His  victory  was  not  decisive, 
but  he  obtained  praetorian  honours  as  his  reward. 
The  Rhactians,  after  being  repulsed  from  Italy, 
continued  to  infest  the  frontier  of  Gaul  Tiberius 
was  then  despatched  to  join  Drusus,  and  the  bro- 
thers jointly  defeated  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Rhacti  and  Vindelici,  while  others  submitted  with- 
out resistance.  A  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  was 
carried  off,  while  enough  were  left  to  till  the  soil 
without  being  able  to  rebel.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  22  ; 
Strab.  iv.  fin. ;  Floras,  iv.  12.)  These  exploits  of 
the  young  step-sons  of  Augustus  are  the  theme  of 
a  spirited  ode  of  Horace.  (Carm.  iv.  4,  ib.  14.) 

On  the  return  of  Augustus  to  Rome  from  Gaul, 
in  b.  c  13,  Drusus  was  sent  into  that  province, 
which  had  been  driven  into  revolt  by  the  exaction 
of  the  Roman  governor,  Licinius,  who,  in  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  monthly  tribute,  had 
divided  the  year  into  fourteen  months.  Drusus 
made  a  new  assessment  of  property  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation,  and  in  a.  c.  12  quelled  the  tumults 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  financial  mea- 
sures. (Liv.  Epii,  cxxxvl  cxxxviL)  The  Sicambri 
and  their  allies,  under  pretence  of  attending  an 
annual  festival  held  at  Lyons  at  the  altar  of  Au- 
gustus, had  fomented  the  disaffection  of  the  Gallic 
chieftains.  In  the  tumults  which  ensued,  their 
troops  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Drusus  now  drove 
them  back  into  the  Batavian  island,  and  pursued 
them  in  their  own  territory,  laying  waste  the 
greater  part  of  their  country.  He  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  Rhine,  sailed  to  the  ocean,  sub- 


dued the  Frisians,  laid  upon  them  a  moderate  tri- 
bute of  beeves-hides,  and  pa&srd  by  shallows  into  th» 
territory  of  the  Cbauci,  where  his  vessels  grounded 
upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  From  this  danger  he 
was  rescued  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Fri- 
sians. Winter  now  approached.  He  returned  U 
Rome,  and  in  B.  c.  1 1  was  made  pr.tetor  urtAnis. 

Drusus  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  jx-se- 
trated  to  the  German  ocean.  It  is  probable  that 
he  united  the  military  design  of  recoanoitering  the 
coast  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  saentirie 
discovery.  (Tac  Cera.  34.)  From  the  migratory 
character  of  the  tribes  he  subdued,  it  is  not  easy 
to  fix  their  locality  with  precision ;  and  the  dinV- 
culty  of  geographical  exactness  is  increased  by  the 
alterations  which  time  and  the  elements  have  made 
in  the  face  of  the  country.  Mannert  and  otbtfi 
identify  the  Dollart  with  the  place  where  the  fieet 
of  Drusus  went  ashore ;  but  the  Dollart  first  as- 
sumed its  present  form  in  a.  d.  1277;  and  Wtlbeim 
(FeUziiye.  der  t\ero  Ciaudhu  Dntsvs  am  XordlKiea 
Teuitckland)  makes  the  Jahde,  westward  of  tie 
mouth  of  the  Weeer,  the  scene  of  this  misadven- 
ture. It  is  by  no  means  certain  by  what  course 
Drusus  reached  the  ocean,  although  it  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  he  had  already  constructed  a  canal 
uniting  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Rhine  with  the 
Y  ssel,  and  so  had  opened  himself  a  way  by  the 
Zuydersee.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Tacitus  (^wu  ii.  8),  where  Germanism, 
upon  entering  the  Fossa  Drasiana,  prays  kr  tie 
protection  of  his  father,  who  had  gone  the  same 
way  before  him,  and  then  sails  by  the  Zuydersee 
(Lacus  Flevus)  to  the  ocean,  up  to  the  nwtata  of 
the  Ems  (Amisia).  To  this  expedition  of  Drum* 
may  perhaps  be  referred  the  navml  battle  in  the 
Eras  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  taxr.),  in  which  toe 
Hructeri  were  defeated,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast,  especially  Byrcham* 
(Borkum).  (Strab.  vii.  34;  Plin.  H.  A",  iv.  IX) 
Ferdinand  Wachter  (Erach  und  Gruber  »  Emcy- 
cl'ifMddit)  «.  e.  Drusus)  thinks,  that  the  caw] 
of  Drusus  must  have  been  too  great  *a  work  to 
be  completed  at  so  early  a  period,  and  that  Dra- 
sus  could  not  have  had  time  to  run  up  the  Eat. 
He  supposes,  that  Drusus  sailed  to  the  ocr&a 
by  one  of  the  natural  channels  of  the  river,  and 
that  the  inconvenicuce  he  experienced  and  the 
geographical  knowledge  he  gained  led  him  to  avid 
himself  of  the  capabilities  afforded  by  the  Lares 
Flevus  for  a  safer  junction  with  the  ocean ;  thai 
his  works  on  the  Rhine  were  probably  begun  iu 
this  campaign,  and  were  not  finished  until  some 
years  afterwards.  The  precise  nature  of  tboae 
works  cannot  now  be  determined.  They  appsu 
to  have  consisted  not  only  of  a  canal  (yows),  bca 
of  a  dyke  or  mound  (aj#er,  utoUs)  across  the  Rhj*. 
Suetonius  seems  to  use  even  the  word  fossae  ia 
the  sense  of  a  mound,  not  a  canaL  **  Trim*  7*i«Wu» 

odhuc  Drusinae  vocantur."  (CtamL  i.)  Tacitus 
(Attn.  xiiL  53)  says,  that  Paullinus  Pompetus,  n 
A.  D.  58,  completed  the  ogoar  everaendo  Rkrm» 
which  had  been  begun  by  Drusus  sixty-three  years 
before ;  and  afterward*  relates  that  Civilis,  by  de- 
stroying the  mole*  formed  by  Drusus,  allowed  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  rush  down  and  inundate  the 
side  of  Gaul  (//irf.v.  19.)  The  moat  probable  ©am- 
nion seems  to  be,  that  Drusus  dug  a  canal  from  at 
Rhine  near  Arnheim  to  the  Yssd,  near  Diashtq 
(which  bears  a  trace  of  his  name),  and  that  be  *.** 
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widened  the  bed  of  the  narrow  outlet  which  nt 
that  time  connected  the  Lacua  Flevus  with  the 
ocean.  These  were  hi*  fottae.  With  regard  to 
his  agger  or  moles,  it  it  •uppowd  that  be  partly 
dammed  up  the  south-western  arm  of  the  Rhine 
(the  Vahalis  or  Waal),  in  order  to  allow  more 
water  to  flow  into  the  north-eastern  arm,  upon 
which  his  canal  was  situated.  But  this  hypothesis 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  dyke  is  very  doubtful. 
Some  modern  authors  hold  that  the  Yssel  ran  into 
the  Rhine,  and  did  not  run  into  the  Zuydersee, 
and  that  the  chief  work  of  Drusus  consisted  in 
connecting  the  Yssel  with  a  river  that  ran  from 
Zutphen  into  the  Zuydersee. 

He  did  not  tarry  long  at  Rome.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  spring  he  returned  to  Germany, 
•ubdued  the  U  si  petes,  built  a  bridge  over  the 
Lippe,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
passed  on  through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  as 
far  as  the  Visurgis  (Weser).  This  he  was  able  to 
effect  from  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Sicambri,  who  were  engaged  with  all  their  forces 
in  fighting  against  the  ChattL  He  would  have 
cone  on  to  cross  the  Weser  had  he  not  been  deterred 
(such  were  the  ostensible  reasons)  by  scarcity  of 
provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  evil 
omen  of  a  swarm  of  bees  which  settled  upon  the 
lances  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  praefectus  castro- 
rum.  (JuL  Obsequens,  L  132.)  Ptolemy  (iL  11) 
mentions  the  rporaia  Apovaov,  which,  to  judge 
from  the  longitude  and  latitude  he  assigns  to 
them  (via.  long.  33°.  -45'.  lat  52°.  45'.),  were 
probably  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  army 
reached  the  Weser.  No  doubt  Drusus  found  it 
prudent  to  retreat.  In  retiring,  he  was  often  in 
danger  from  the  stratagems  of  the  enemy,  and 
once  was  nearly  shut  up  in  a  dangerous  pass  near 
Arbalo,  and  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
whole  army.  But  the  careless  bravery  of  the 
Germans  saved  him.  His  enemies  had  already  by 
anticipation  divided  the  spoiL  The  Cherusci  chose 
the  horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
Sicambri  the  prisoners.  Thinking  that  the  Romans 
were  as  good  as  taken,  after  immolating  twenty 
Roman  centurions  as  a  preparatory  sacrifice,  they 
rushed  on  without  order,  and  were  repulsed.  It 
was  now  they,  and  their  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
neck-chains  (torques),  that  were  sold  by  Drusus. 
Henceforward  they  confined  themselves  to  distant 
attacks.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  20  ;  Florus,  iv.  12 ;  Plin. 
J/.N.  xi.  18.)  Drusus  had  breathins  time  to  build 
two  castles,  one  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  and 
the  Aliso,  and  the  other  near  the  country  of  the 
Chatti  on  the  Rhine.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
modern  Cassel  over  against  Mayence.  The  former 
is  thought  by  some  who  identify  the  Aliso  with 
the  Aim,  to  be  the  modern  Elsen  Neuhaus  in 
the  district  of  Paderborn;  by  others,  who  iden- 
tify the  Aliso  with  the  Lise,  to  be  Lisborn 
near  Lippstadt  in  the  district  of  Munster.  Drusus 
now  returned  to  Rome  with  the  reputation 
of  having  conquered  several  tribes  beyond  the 
Rhine  (Liv.  EjtiL  exxxviii.),  and  received  as  his 
reward  a  vote  of  the  senate  granting  him  an  ova* 
tion  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  and  decreeing 
that  at  the  end  of  his  praetorship  he  should  have 
proconsular  authority.  But  Augustus  would  not 
allow  him  to  bear  the  title  of  imperator,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  army  in  the  field. 

In  the  next  year,  B.  c,  10,  Drusus  was  again  at 
liis  post    The  Chatti  left  the  territory  which  had 


been  assigned  to  them  by  the  Romans.  After 
having  long  refused  to  become  allies  of  the  Sicam- 
bri, they  now  consented  to  join  that  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  united  forces  were  not  a  match  for 
Drusus.  Some  of  the  Chatti  he  subdued ;  others 
he  could  do  no  more  than  harass  and  annoy.  He 
attacked  the  Nervii,  who  were  headed  by  Senectius 
and  Anectius  (Liv.  EpU.  exxxix) ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably in  this  campaign  that  he  built  a  castle  upon 
the  Taunus.  (Tac.  Amu  i.  56.)  He  then  returned 
to  Rome  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  who  had 
been  in  Lugdunensian  Gaul,  watching  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Germany,  and  upon  his  arrival  be  was 
elected  to  the  consulship,  which  was  to  commence 
on  the  Kalends  of  January,  H,  c.  9.  Drusus  could 
not  rest  in  peace  at  Rome.  To  worry  and  subju- 
gate the  Germans  appe;ired  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  life.  Without  waiting  for  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  his  consulship  (Pedo  Albin.  L  139) 
he  returned  to  the  scene  of  battle,  undeterred  by 
evil  forebodings,  of  which  there  was  no  lack. 
There  had  l>een  horrible  storms  and  inundations  in 
the  winter  months,  and  the  lightning  had  struck 
three  temples  at  Rome.  (Ib.  L  401 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lv.)  He  attacked  the  Chatti,  won  a  hard-fought 
battle,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  Suevi, 
gave  the  Marcomanni  (who  were  a  portion  of  the 
Suevi)  a  signal  defeat,  and  with  the  arms  taken  as 
spoil  erected  a  mound  as  a  trophy.  It  was  now 
perhaps  that  he  gave  the  Suevi  Vannius  as  their 
king.  (Tac  Ann.  xiL  29.)  He  then  turned  his 
forces  against  the  Cherusci,  crossed  the  Weser  (?), 
and  carried  all  before  him  to  the  Elbe.  (Messalla 
Corvin.  ck  Aug.  Prog.  39 ;  Ped.  Albin.  1.  17, 113; 
Aur.  Vict  EpU.  i. ;  Orosius,  iv.  21.)  The  course 
that  Drusus  took  on  his  way  to  the  Elbe  cannot 
be  determined.  Florus  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  his  mak- 
ing roads  through  (  patefecU)  the  Hercynian  forest, 
and  Wilhelm  {FeUzUge*  &c  p.  50)  thinks  that  he 
advanced  through  Thuringia.  Drusus  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  cross  the  Elbe.  (Dion  Cass.  iv.  init ; 
Eutrop.  iv.  12.)  A  miraculous  event  occurred : 
a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  than  human  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  M Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drusus? 
The  Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.  Away !  Tho 
end  of  thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh."  Dion 
Cassius  cannot  help  believing  the  fact  of  the  appa- 
rition, seeing  that  the  prophetic  warning  was  so 
soon  fulfilled!  Thus  deterred  by  the  guardian 
Genius  of  the  land,  Drusus  hastened  back  to  the 
Rhine,  after  erecting  trophies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.  Suetonius  {Claud.  1)  varies  from  Dion  Cas- 
sius in  the  particulars  of  this  legend,  and  some  of 
the  modems  endeavour  to  explain  it  by  referring 
the  denunciation  to  a  German  prophetess  or  Wala. 
On  his  retreat,  wolves  howled  round  the  camp, 
two  strange  youths  appeared  on  horseback  among 
the  intrenchments,  the  screams  of  women  were 
heard,  and  the  stars  raced  about  in  the  sky.  (Ped. 
Albin.  L  405.)  Such  were  the  superstitious  fears 
which  oppressed  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  who 
would  rather  flatter  themselves  that  they  were 
submitting  to  supernatural  forces  than  avoiding  the 
human  might  of  dangerous  enemies.  Between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Sala  (probably  the  Thuringian  Saal), 
death  overtook  Drusus.  According  to  the  Epitomi- 
ser  of  Livy  fcxL)  (whose  last  books  contained  a  full 
account  of  these  transactions),  the  horse  of  Drusus 
fell  upon  his  leg,  and  Drusus  died  of  the  frnoture 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  accident    Of  the 
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writm  who  mention  the  death  ol  Dru- 
sus, no  one  besides  alludes  to  the  broken  leg. 
Suetonius,  whose  history  is  a  rich  receptacle  of 
scandal,  mentions  the  incredible  report  that  Dru- 
sus was  poisoned  by  Augustus,  after  having  dis- 
obeyed an  order  of  the  emperor  for  his  recall.  It 
is  indeed  probable  enough  that  the  emperor  thought 
he  had  advanced  far  enough,  and  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  exasperate  into  hostility  the  inoffensive 
tribes  beyond  the  Elbe.  Tiberius,  Augustus,  and 
Livia  were  in  Pavia  (Ticinum)  when  the  tidings 
of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Drusus  reached  them. 
Tiberius  with  extraordinary  speed  crossed  the 
Alps,  performing  a  journey  of  200  Roman  miles 
through  a  difficult  and  dangerous  country,  without 
stopping  day  or  night,  and  arrived  in  time  to  dose 
the  eyes  of  his  brother.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  20; 
VaL  Max.  5  ;  Ped.  Albin.  L  89;  Senec  Contol. 
ad  Poltfb.  34.)  Drusus,  though  at  the  point  of 
death,  had  yet  presence  of  mind  enough  to  com- 
mand, that  Tiberius  should  be  received  with  all 
the  distinction  due  to  a  consular  and  an  imperator. 

The  summer  camp  where  Drusus  died  was  called 
Scelerata,  the  Accursed.  The  corpse  was  earned 
in  a  marching  military  procession  to  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  army  at  Moguntiacum  (Mayence) 
upon  the  Rhine,  Tiberius  walking  all  the  way  as 
chief  mourner.  The  troops  wished  the  funeral  to 
be  celebrated  there,  but  Tiberius  brought  the  body 
to  Italy.  It  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and 
the  ashes  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  who 
composed  the  verses  that  were  inscribed  upon  his 
sepulchral  monument,  and  wrote  in  prose  a  memo- 
rial of  his  life.    In  a  funeral  oration  held  by  Au- 


gustus in  the  Flaminian  Circus,  he  exclaimed,  *  I 
pray  the  gods  to  make  my  adopted  sons  Caius  and 
Lucius  like  Drusus,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  me  as 
honourable  a  death  as  his." 

Among  the  honours  paid  to  Drusus  the  cogno- 
men German icus  was  decreed  to  him  and  his  pos- 
terity. A  marble  arch  with  trophies  was  erected 
to  hia  memory  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  the  re- 
presentation of  this  arch  may  be  seen  upon  ex- 
tant coins,  as  for  example,  in  the  coin  annexed, 


which  was  struck  by  order  of  Augustus.  He 
had  a  cenotaph  on  the  Rhine,  an  altar  near  the 
Lippe  (Tar.  Ann.  iL  7),  and  Eusebius  (Ckronuxm 
ad  a.  D.  43)  speaks  of  a  Drusus,  the  nephew  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  had  a  monument  at  May- 
ence ;  but  here  Drusus  Senior  seems  to  be  meant, 
and  there  is  probably  a  confusion  between  the  son 
and  the  father  of  Germanicus.  It  is  to  the  latter 
that  the  antiquaries  of  Mayence  refer  the  EtrAW- 
rtein  and  the  DrutilccL  Besides  the  coins  of 
Drusus,  several  ancient  signet-rings  with  his  effigy 
have  been  preserved  (Lippert,  Dactyliathek,  i.  No. 
610-12,  ii.  No.  241  and  No.  255);  and  among 
the  bronzes  found  at  Herculaneum  there  is  one 
which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  full-length  likeness 
of  Drusus. 

In  the  preceding  narrative  the  dates  have  been 
collected  from  Dion  Cassius  and  the  Epitomiser  of 
Livy.    In  assigning  the  precise  date  of  events  not 


mentioned  by  those  writers,  it  is  often 
to  have  recourse  to  uncertain  conjecture. 

The  misery  that  Drusus  must  have  occasioned 
among  the  German  tribes  was  undoubtedly  exces- 
sive. Some  antiquaries  have  imagined  that  the 
German  imprecation  *  Das  dich  der  Drus  b«W  * 
may  be  traced  to  the  traditional  dread  of  this  ter- 
rible conqueror.  The  country  was  widelr  devas- 
tated, and  immense  multitudes  were  carried  away 
from  their  homes  and  transplanted  to  the  Gallic 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Sack  was  the  horror  occa- 
sioned by  the  advance  of  the  Romans,  that  th< 
German  women  often  dashed  their  babes  against 
the  ground,  and  then  dung  their  mangled  bodies 


m 


the  faces  of  the  soldiers.     (Ore*,  vi 


Drusus  himself  possessed  great 
In  battle  he  endeavoured  to  engage  in  peroral 
combat  with  the  chieftains  of  the  enemy,  in  ord«* 
to  earn  the  glory  of  the  spolia  opima,  He  had  r  » 
contemptible  foe  to  contend  against,  and  tboaga 
he  did  not  escape  unscathed— though,  as  Varus 
soon  had  occasion  to  feel,  the  Germanic  spirit  wis 
not  quelled — he  certainly  accomplished  an  impor- 
tant work  in  subjugating  the  tribes  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and  erecting  fortresses  t» 
preserve  his  conquests.  According  to  Fionas,  he 
erected  upwards  of  fifty  fortresses  akmg  the  banki 
of  the  Rhine,  besides  building  two  bridges  acnw 
that  river,  and  establishing  garrisons  and  guards 
on  the  Meuse,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  He  an- 
presscd  the  Germans  not  less  by  the  opinion  of  his 
intellect  and  character  than  by  the  terror  of  bis 
arms.  They  who  resisted  had  to  dread  his  un- 
flinching firmness  and  severity,  but  they  who  sub- 
mitted might  rely  on  his  good  faith.    He  did  not, 

tion  by  tyrannous  insolence  or  wanton  cruelty  la 
the  conquered.  Whether,  educated  as  be  was  in 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  he  would  have  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  had  he  lived  to  attain 
the  empire,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce.  He  was 
undoubtedly,  in  his  kind,  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
day.  To  require  that  a  Roman  general,  in  the  hen 
of  conquest,  should  shew  merry  to  people  who.  i 
cording  to  Roman  ideas,  were  f 
ous  barbarians,  or  should  pause  to  balance  the  c~*X 
against  the  glory  of  success,  would  be  to  ask  snor? 
than  could  be  expected  of  any  ordinary  mortal  a 
a  similar  position.  It  is  not  fair  to  view  the  cha- 
racters of  one  age  by  the  light  of  another ;  for  he 
who  has  lived,  says  Schiller,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
best  of  his  own  time,  has  lived  for  all  times. 

(  Beyle,  DicL  s.  v.;  Ferd.  Wachter,  in  End  mad 
Gruberyt  Encvclopadiey  s.  r.;  Wilhehn,  die  /Vrf- 
znge  da  Nero 
DenixUand,  Halle,  1826.) 

12.  1 1  iik  mi's  Nero 
Tiberius.  [Tiberius.] 

13.  Germanicus  Caesar.  [ G krjc a n icvk ] 

14.  LmA.    [Li via.] 

15.  Tl  Claudius  Drusus  Cabsar,  the  « 
peror  Claudius.    [Claudius,  p.  775,  h.] 

16.  Dri's  us  Caesar,  commonly  called  by  1 
writers  Drusus  Junior,  to  distinguish  him  frwn  fcs 
uncle  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius  (Not  Ui 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by  his  fat 
wife,  Vipsania,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Agrissa 
by  Pomponia,  the  daughter  of  Atticua.  Tbusjcs 
great-grandfather  was  only  a  Roman  knicht.  iti 
his  descent  on  the  mother's  side  was  by  no  m-mn 
so  splendid  as  that  of  his 
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was  a  grandson  of  the  triumvir  Antony  and  | 
{treat-nephew  of  Augustus.  He  married  Livia, 
the  water  of  Gennanicus,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  Caius  Caesar,  the  ton  of  Augustus 
and  Scribonia ;  bat  his  wife  was  neither  so 
popular  nor  so  prolific  as  Agrippina,  the  wife 
of  Gennanicus.  However,  she  bore  him  three 
children — two  sons,  who  were  twins,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Of  the  twins,  one  died  shortly  after  his 
father,  and  the  other,  Tiberius,  was  murdered  by 
the  emperor  Caligula.  The  daughter,  Julia,  was 
first  married  to  Nero,  son  of  Oermanicus,  and, 
after  his  death,  she  earned  the  noble  blood  of  the 
Drusi  into  the  equestrian  family  of  the  Rubellii, 
by  uniting  herself  with  C.  Rubellius  Blandus, 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  27 ;  Jut.  SaL  rui.  40.)  As 
long  as  Oermanicus  lived,  the  court  was  divided 
between  the  parties  of  Gennanicus  and  Drusus, 
and  Tiberius  artfully  held  the  balance  of  favour 
even  between  them,  taking  care  not  to  declare 
which  should  be  his  successor.  Notwithstanding 
so  many  circumstances  which  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce alienation  and  jealousy,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
traits  in  the  character  of  Drusus,  that  he  always 
preserved  a  cordial  friendship  for  Gennanicus,  and, 
upon  his  death,  was  kind  to  his  children.  (Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  43,  iv.  4.)  When  Pisa,  relying  on  the  ordinary 
baseness  of  human  nature,  after  the  death  of  Oer- 
manicus, endeavoured  to  secure  the  protection  of 
Drusus,  Drusus  replied  to  his  overtures  with  a  stu- 
died ambiguity,  which  appeared  to  be  a  lesson  of 
the  emperor's  craft,  for  his  own  disposition  was  na- 
turally frank  and  unguarded.  (Ann.  iiL  8.)  Though 
he  had  not  the  dissimulation  of  Tiberius,  he  was 
nearly  his  equal  in  impurity  and  in  cruelty.  He 
delighted  in  slaughter,  and  such  was  his  ferocity, 
that  the  sharpest  sword-blades  took  from  him  the 
name  of  Drusine  blades.  (Dion  Cam.  lvii.  13.)  He 
was  not  only  a  drunkard  himself,  but  he  forced  his 
guests  to  drink  to  excess.  Plutarch  relates  how  a 
physician  was  treated,  who  was  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  himself  sober  by  taking  bitter- 
almonds  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  wine. 
{St/mpoa.  i.  6.)  Tiberius  behaved  harshly  to  his 
•on,  and  often  upbraided  him,  both  in  public  and 
private,  for  his  debaucheries,  mingling  threats  of 
disinheritance  with  his  upbraiding*. 

In  a.  d.  10  he  was  quaestor.  After  the  death 
of  Augustas,  A.  n.  14,  (in  whose  praise  he  read  a 
funeral  oration  before  the  rostra,)  he  was  sent  into 
Pannonia  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions.  This 
task  he  performed  with  address,  and  with  the 
vigour  of  innate  nobility.  He  ordered  the  execu- 
tion of  the  leaders,  and  the  superstitious  fears  pro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  by  an  opportune 
eclipse  of  the  moon  aided  his  efforts.  (Tac  Ann.  I 
24-30.)  After  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  made 
consul  in  a.  n.  15,  and,  at  the  gladiatorial  games 
which  he  gave  in  conjunction  with  Oermanicus 
(his  brother  by  adoption),  he  made  himself  so 
remarkable  by  his  sanguinary  taste  for  vulgar  blood, 
aa  even  to  offend  the  squeamishness  of  Roman 
spectators.  (Ann.  i.  76.)  He  degraded  the  dignity 
of  his  office  by  his  excesses,  and  by  his  fondness 
for  players,  whom  he  encouraged  in  their  factious 
riots,  in  opposition  to  his  father's  laws.  In  one  of 
his  ordinary  ebullitions  of  passion,  he  pummelled  a 
Roman  knight,  and,  from  this  exhibition  of  his 
pugilistic  propensities,  obtained  the  nickname  of 
Castor.  (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  14.)  In  the  following  year 
Tiberius  sent  him  to  Illyricum,  not  only  to  teach  him 


the  art  of  war,  and  to  make  him  popular  with  the 
soldiery,  but  to  remove  him  from  the  dissipations 
of  the  city.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact 
scene  of  his  operations,  but  he  succeeded  in  foment- 
ing dissension  among  the  Germanic  tribes,  and 
destroyed  the  power  of  Maroboduus.  For  these 
successes  an  ovation  was  decreed  to  him  by  the 
senate.  In  the  year  a.  d.  21,  he  was  consul  a 
second  time,  and  the  emperor  was  hit  colleague. 
In  a.  n.  22,  he  was  promoted  to  the  still  higher 
dignity  of  the  "  tribunicia  poteatas,"  a  title  devised 
bv  Augustus  to  avoid  the  obloquy  attending  the 
name  of  king  or  dictator.  By  this  title  subsequent 
emperors  counted  the  years  of  their  reign  upon 
their  coins.  It  rendered  the  power  of  intercession 
and  the  sacrosanct  character  of  tribunus  pie  bis 
compatible  with  patrician  birth.  To  confer  it  upon 
Drusus  was  clearly  to  point  him  out  as  the  in- 
tended successor  to  the  empire.  (Ann.  Ui.  56.) 

On  one  occasion  Drusus,  who  regarded  Sejanus 
as  a  rival,  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  tem- 
per, and  struck  the  favourite  upon  the  face.  The 
ambition  of  Sejanus  had  taught  him  to  aspire  to 
the  empire,  and  to  plot  against  all  who  stood  in  his 
way.  The  desire  of  vengeance  was  now  added  to 
the  stimulus  of  ambition.  He  turned  to  Livia.  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  seduced  her  affections,  persuaded 
the  adulteress  to  become  the  murderer  of  her  hus- 
band, and  promised  that  he  would  marry  her  when 
Drusus  was  got  rid  of.  Her  physician  Eudemus 
was  made  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  and  a 
poison  was  administered  to  Drusus  by  the  eunuch 
Lygdus,  which  terminated  his  life  by  a  lingering 
disease,  that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
consequence  of  intemperance.  (Suet.  Tib.  62.) 
This  occurred  in  a.  d.  23,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  eight  years  afterwards,  upon  the  information 
of  Apkata,  the  wife  of  Sejanus,  supported  by  the 
confessions,  elicited  by  torture,  of  Eudemus*  and 
Lygdus.  (Ann.  iv.  3,  8,  11.) 

The  funeral  of  Drusus  was  celebrated  with  the 
greatest  external  honours,  bat  the  people  were 
pleased  at  heart  to  see  the  chance  of  succession 
revert  to  the  house  of  Oermanicus.  Tiberius  bore 
the  death  of  his  only  son  with  a  cool  equanimity 
which  indicated  a  want  of  natural  affection. 

The  annexed  coin  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Drusus,  with  Drvsvs  Caksar  Ti.  Aug. 
F.  Divi  Aug.  N,  and  on  the  reverse  Pontu% 
Tribvn.  Potxst.  Iter. 


17.  Nkho.  [Nxro.] 

18.  Drusts,  a  son  of  Gennanicus  and  Agrippina. 
In  a.  d.  23,  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  and  the 
senate  went  through  the  form  of  allowing  him  to 
be  a  candidate  for  the  quaestors  hip  five  years  be- 
fore the  legal  age.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  4.)  Afterwards, 
as  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (Califfulay  12),  he  was 
made  augur.  He  was  a  youth  of  an  unamiable 
disposition,  in  which  cunning  and  ferocity  were 
mingled.    His  elder  brother  Nero  was  higher  in 
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the  favour  of  Agrippina,  and  stood  between  him 
and  the  hope  of  succession  to  the  empire.  This 
produced  a  deep  hatred  of  Nero  in  the  envious 
and  ambitious  mind  of  Drusus.  Sejanus,  too,  was 
anxious  to  succeed  Tiberius,  and  sought  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  all  who  from  their  parentage  would 
be  likely  to  oppose  his  schemes.  Though  he  al- 
ready meditated  the  destruction  of  Drusus,  he  first 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  his  estrangement  from 
Nero,  and  engaged  him  in  the  plots  against  his 
elder  brother,  which  ended  in  the  banishment  and 
death  of  that  wretched  prince.  (Ann.  iv.  60.) 
Tiberius  had  witnessed  with  displeasure  the  marks 
of  public  favour  which  were  exhibited  towards 
Nero  and  Drusus  as  members  of  the  house  of  Oer- 
manicus,  and  gladly  forwarded  the  plans  that  were 
contrived  for  their  destruction.  lie  declared  in 
the  senate  his  disapprobation  of  the  public  prayers 
which  had  been  offered  for  their  health,  and  this 
indication  was  enough  to  encourage  accusers. 
Aerailia  Lepida,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  a  woman  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  made  frequent  charges 
against  him.  (Ann.  vi.  40.)  The  words  which  he 
spoke,  when  heated  with  wine  or  roused  to  anger, 
were  reported  to  the  palace,  and  represented  by 
the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  a.  d.  30,  in  a  docu- 
ment which  contained  every  charge  that  could  be 
collected,  heightened  by  invective.  Drusus,  like 
his  elder  brother,  was  condemned  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state;  but  Tiberius  kept  him  for 
some  years  imprisoned  in  a  small  chamber  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  palace,  intending  to  put  him 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  in  case  any  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  supreme  command  should  be 
made  by  Sejanus.  Finding,  however,  that  a  beliel 
prevailed  that  he  was  likely  to  be  reconciled  to 
Agrippina  and  her  son,  with  his  usual  love  of 
baffling  expectations,  and  veiling  his  intentions  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  be  gave  orders,  in  A.  d.  33, 
that  Drusus  should  be  starved  to  death.  Drusus 
lived  for  nine  days  after  this  cruel  sentence,  having 
prolonged  his  miserable  existence  by  devouring  the 
tow  with  which  his  mattress  was  stuffed.  (Suet. 
Tib.  54 ;  Tac  Ann.  vL  23.) 

An  exact  account  had  been  kept  by  Actius,  a 
centurion,  and  Didymus,  a  frcedman,  of  all  that 
occurred  in  his  dungeon  during  his  long  incarcera- 
tion. In  this  journal  were  set  down  the  names  of 
the  slaves  who  had  beaten  or  terrified  him  when 
he  attempted  to  leave  his  chamber,  the  savage  re- 
bukes administered  to  him  by  the  centurion,  his 
secret  murmurs,  and  the  words  he  uttered  when 
perishing  with  hunger.  Tiberius,  after  his  death, 
went  to  the  senate,  inveighed  against  the  shameful 
profligacy  of  his  life,  his  desire  to  destroy  his  rela- 
tives, and  his  disaffection  to  the  state ;  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  proof  of  these  charges,  to  order  the 
journal  of  his  sayings  and  doings  to  be  read.  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  the  Roman  senate,  degraded 
a*  it  was.  The  senators  were  struck  with  asto- 
nishment and  alarm  at  the  contemptuous  indecency 
of  such  an  exposure  by  a  tyrant  formerly  so  dark, 
and  deep,  and  wary  in  the  concealment  of  his 
crimen  ;  and  they  interrupted  the  horrid  recital, 
under  the  pretence  of  uttering  exclamations  of  de- 
testation at  the  misconduct  of  Drusus.  (Ann.xi.  24.) 

In  a.  d.  31,  a  pretender  had  appeared  among 
the  Cyc  lades  and  in  Greece,  whose  followers  gave 
out  that  he  was  Drusus,  the  son  of  German icas, 
escaped  from  prison,  and  that  he  was  proceeding 
to  join  the  armies  of  his  father,  and  to  invade 
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Egypt  and  Syria.  This  affair  might  have  had 
serious  consequences  had  it  not  bem  for  the  acti- 
vity of  Poppaeus  Sabinus,  who,  aiVr  a  sharp  par- 
suit,  caught  the  false  Drusus  at  Nicopolis,  and 
extracted  from  him  a  confession  that  h<> 
of  M.  Silanus.  (Ann.  v.  10;  Dion  Case.  lvuL  7.) 

Caligula.    [Caligula,  p.  563,  b.] 

20.  Agrippina.    [Agrippina,  p.  81,  a.] 

21.  Drusilla.    [Drusilla,  No.  2.] 

22.  Julia  Livilla.  [Julia.] 

23.  Drusus,  one  of  the  two  children  of 
emperor  Claudius  by  his  wife  Urgulamlk. 
died  at  Pompeii  Iwfore  attaining  puberty,  in  a.  a. 
20,  being  choked  by  a  pear  which,  in  play,  be  had 
been  throwing  up  and  catching  in  his  mouth.  This 
occurred  but  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  engaged 
to  marry  a  daughter  of  Sejanus,  and  yet  there 
were  people  who  reported  that  be  had  been  frau- 
dulently put  to  death  by  Sejanus.  (Suet  OfoWiu, 
27  ;  Tac  Ann.  iii.  29.) 

24.  Claudia.   [Claudia,  No.  15,  p.  762,  b.] 

25.  Drurilla.    [Drusilla,  No.  3.] 

26.  Drcimus  Drusus.  In  Dig.  1.  tit.  13.  §  % 
the  following  passage  is  quoted  from  Ulpian: — 
Ejc  qwicstorilna  uuiiium  volcbuni 

ei  J'orcina  Otntulibua.  It  ha*  been  commwilv  op- 
posed that  Ulpian  here  refer*  to  a  oenerai 
of  the  senate,  made  in  the  consulship  he 
and  directing  the  mode  of  allotting  prmiates  to 
quaestors  in  general.  We  rather  believe  km  to 
mean  that  it  was  usual  for  the  senate,  from  txnse  ta 
time,  to  make  special  decrees  relating  to  the  allot- 
ment of  provinces  to  particular  quaestors,  and  that 
he  intends  to  give  the  date  of  an  early  instance  ia 
which  this  tea*  done.  (Comp.  Cic  Pialipp.  ii.  20.) 
Had  the  former  meaning  been  intended,  Ulpian 
would  probably  have  said  ex  eo  Senatm+eomuwtia,  amad 
factum  est.  It  is  uncertain  who  I>eciruus  I>rj*_s 
was,  and  when  he  was  consul.  The  brou  <r% 
Kriegel,  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  the  Carpmi  Juht, 
erroneously  refer  his  consulship  to  x.  v.  c.  745 
(a.  a  9),  when  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (the  brother 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius)  and  Crispinns  were  con- 
suls. Pighius  (Aunal.  ad  A.  U.  C.  677)  profw* 
the  unauthorised  reading  D.  Undo  «t  AemiUa  for 
D.  Drum*  et  Porcina,  and  in  this  conjecture  is  fol- 
lowed by  Bach.  (Hid.  J*r.  Rom.  p.  208,  ed.  6 la.) 
Ant.  Augustinus  (de  Xom.  Prop.  PanaWt.  in  Otto's 
Tfutaur**,  i.  p.  258)  thinks  the  consulship  mast 
have  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  but  it 
is  certain  that  provinces  were  assigned  to  qu.v.tr.rv. 
at  S.  during  the  republic  The  most  probar,  it- 
opinion  is  that  of  Zepernick  (Ad  Siren mnm  d*  Jm- 
oUcio  Ccutumcirali,  p.  100,  n.),  who  holds  that  D. 
Drusus  was  consul  suffectus  with  Lepidus  Portiua 
in  a.  c  1 37,  after  the  forced  abdication  of  He 
Marcinus. 

27.  C.  Drusus.  Suetonius  (AnpuL  94)  L 
a  miraculous  anecdote  of  the  infancy  of  Augustus, 
for  which  he  cites  an  extant  work  of  C  Drusus.— 
Ut  Mtriptvm  aj>uJ  C.  rtrvjvm  t-ttai.  Of  this  writer 
nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 
wan  connected  with  the  imperial  family.  [J.T.G.] 

DRY'ADES.  [Nympbab.] 
DRYAS  (AW**)*  «  *on  of  Ares,  and 
of  Tereus,  was  one  of  the  Calydonian 
He  was  murdered  by  his  own  brother,  wbe 
received  an  oracle,  that  his  son  Ilys  should  asH  )*f 
the  hand  of  a  relative  (Apollod.  L  8.  §  2 ;  H*r^ 
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fob.  45.)   There  are  five  other  mythical  person-  | 
sages  of  this  name.    (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §5;  Horn. 
JL  vi  180  ;  Apollod,  iii.  6.  §  1  ;  Horn  11.  i.  263; 
Hedod.  SemL  Hen.  179.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYMON  (Apifunt).  There  are  two  persons 
of  this  name  ;  the  one  is  mentioned  by  Tatian  (p. 
137,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  and  Bnsebiua  {Pnep. 
Jivang.  x,  p.  49.S)  as  an  author  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Homer.  But  the  reading  in  Tatian  is 
uncertain,  and  we  have  no  cine  for  any  further  in- 
vestigation about  him.  The  second  Drymon  is 
mentioned  by  Iamblichus  among  the  celebrated 
Pythagoreans.  {De  Fit  PytL  36 ;  comp.  Fabric 
JiiLL  Gtxmk.  i.  p.  29,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

DRY'OPE  {*pUwn\  a  daughter  of  king 
Dryops,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Eurytus. 
"While  she  tended  the  flocks  of  her  father  on 
Mount  Oeta,  she  became  the  playmate  of  the 
Hamadryades,  who  taught  her  to  sing  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  to  dance.  On  one  occasion  she  was 
seen  by  Apollo,  who,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
Iter,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  tortoise.  The 
nymphs  played  with  the  animal,  and  Dryope  took 
it  into  her  lap.  The  god  then  changed  himself 
into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the  nymphs  away, 
so  that  he  remained  alone  with  Dryope.  Soon 
after  she  married  Andraemon,  the  son  of  Oxylns, 
but  she  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Am- 
phissus,  who,  after  be  had  grown  up,  built  the 
town  of  Oeta,  and  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Once, 
when  Dryope  was  in  the  temple,  the  Hamadryades 
carried  her  off  and  concealed  her  in  a  forest,  and 
in  her  stead  there  was  seen  in  the  temple  a  well 
and  a  poplar.  Dryope  now  became  a  nymph,  and 
Amphissus  built  a  temple  to  the  nymphs,  which 
no  woman  was  allowed  to  approach.  (0*.  Met.  ix. 
325,  Ac. ;  Anton.  Lib.  32 ;  Steph.  Byz.  *.  r. 
ApvS-rq.)  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  551)  mentions  another 
jwrsonage  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

DRY  OPS  (A/*io«>),  a  son  of  the  river-god  Sper 
cheius,  by  the  Danaid  Polydora  (Anton.  Lib.  32), 
or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Lycaon  (probably 
a  mistake  for  Apollo)  by  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  who  concealed  her  new-born  infant  in  a 
hollow  oak  tree  (Spvt ;  SchoL  ad  Apollun.  Hhod.  i. 
1283;  Tieta.  ad  Lycopk.  480).  The  Asinaeans 
in  Messenia  worshipped  him  as  their  ancestral 
hero,  and  as  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  celebrated  a  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  him  every  other  year.  His 
heroum  there  was  adorned  with  a  very  archaic 
statue  of  the  hero.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  §  6.)  He  had 
lieen  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  derived  their  name 
from  him,  and  were  believed  to  hare  occupied  the 
country  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercheras  and 
Therm  op  vine,  as  far  as  Mount  Parnassus.  (Anton. 
Lib.  4 ;  Horn.  Hymn,  vi  34.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  //.  xx.  454  j  Diet  Cret  iv.  7;  Virg. 
Aen.  x.  846.)  [L.  S.) 

DRYPETIS  (ApvwHris  or  Apwrertt),  daughter 
of  Dareius,  the  hut  king  of  Persia,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Hephaestion  by  Alexander,  at  the 
name  time  that  be  himself  married  her  sister,  Sta- 
tin*, or  Barsine.  (Arrian,  A  nab.  vii.  4.  §  6  ;  Diod. 
xvii.  107.)  She  was  murdered,  together  with  ber 
sister,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  the 
orders  of  Hoxana  and  with  the  connivance  of  Per- 
diccas.  (Pint  Ale*,  c  ult)  [E.H.R] 

DU'BIUS  AVI'TUS,  was  praefect  of  Gaul 
and  Lower  Germany  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  the  successor  of  Paulinus  in  that  post. 


When  the  Frisians  had  occupied  and  taken  in- 
to cultivation  a  tract  of  land  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Dubius  Avitus  demanded  of  them  to 
qnit  it,  or  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Two  ambassadors  accordingly  went  to  Rome ;  but, 
although  they  themselves  were  honoured  and  dis-  , 
tingui&hed  by  the  1  toman  franchise,  the  Frisians 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  they  bad  occu- 
pied, and  those  who  resisted  were  cut  down  by 
the  Roman  air  airy.  The  same  tract  of  country 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Ampsivarii,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
Chanci,  and  implored  the  Romans  to  allow  them  a 
peaceful  settlement  Dubius  Avitus  gave  tbem  a 
haughty  answer,  bnt  offered  to  their  leader,  Boio- 
calua,  who  was  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  piece  of  land. 
Boiocahis  declined  the  offer,  which  be  looked  upon 
as  a  bribe  to  betray  his  countrymen ;  and  the 
Ampsivani  immediately  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Tench teri  and  Bract* ri  to  resist  the  Romans 
by  force  of  arms.  Dubius  Avisos  then  called  in 
the  aid  of  Curtilius  Mancia  and  his  army.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Tench  teri,  who  were 
so  frightened  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  with 
the  Ampsivarii,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Bructeri,  whereby  the  Ampsivarii  were 
obliged  to  yield.  (Tae.  Ann,  xkit.  54,  56;  Plin. 
H.N.  xxxiv.  18.)  [L.S.] 

DUCAS,  MICHAEL  (M.x^A  6  Aomrm),  the 
grandson  of  another  Michael  Ducas,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  John  Palaeologus  the  younger, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  the 
Ducases,  lived  before  and  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1453. 
This  Michael  Ducas  was  a  distinguished  historian, 
who  held  probably  some  high  office  under  Con- 
stantine  XII.,  the  last  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  capture  of  this  city,  he  fled  to  Dorino 
(Jateluzzi,  prince  of  Lesbos,  who  employed  him  in 
various  diplomatic  functions,  which  he  continued 
to  discharge  under  Domenico  Gateiuui,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Dorino.  In  1455  and  1456,  he 
brought  the  tribute  of  the  princes  of  Leslws  and 
I^emnos  to  Adrianople,  and  be  also  accompanied 
his  master  Domenico  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  going  to  pay  homage  to  Sultan  Mohammed  II. 
Owing  to  the  prudence  of  Dorino  and  Domenico, 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Dacas,  those  two 
princes  enjoyed  a  happy  dependence ;  bnt  Dome- 
nico having  died,  his  son  and  successor,  Nicholas, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Lesbos  and  united  it  to  the  Turkish  empire  in 
1462.  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  his  further 
life  is  not  known.  The  few  particulars  we  know 
of  him  are  obtained  from  his  "History.**  This 
work  begins  with  the  death  of  John  Palaeologus  I., 
and  goes  down  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1462; 
it  is  divided  into  forty-five  extensive  chapters ;  the 
first  begins  with  a  very  short  chronicle  from  Adam 
to  John  Palaeologus  I.,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prefixed  by  some  monk ;  it  finishes  abruptly  with 
some  details  of  the  conquest  of  Lesbos ;  the  end  is 
mutilated.  Ducas  wrote  most  barbarous  Greek, 
for  he  not  only  made  use  of  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  Turkish  and  other  foreign  words,  but  he 
introduced  grammatical  forms  and  peculiarities  of 
style  which  are  not  Greek  at  all  He  is  the  most 
difficult  among  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
classical  Greek  writers.  His  defects,  however,  are 
merely  in  his  language  and  style.    He  is  a  most 
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faithful  historian,  grave,  judicious,  prudent,  and 
impartial,  and  his  account  of  the  causes  of  the  ruin 
of  the  (Jreek  empire  is  full  of  sagacity  and  wis- 
dom. Ducas,  Cbalcondylas,  and  Phranza,  are 
the  chief  sources  for  the  last  period  of  the  Greek 
empire ;  but  Ducas  surpasses  both  of  them  by  his 
clear  narrative  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  his 
matters.  He  was  less  learned  than  Chalcondylas, 
but,  on  the  other  band,  he  was  without  doubt 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language, 
no  small  advantage  for  a  man  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  that  time.  The  editio  princep*  of  the  work 
is  by  Rulliaud  (Dullialdus),  **  Historia  Byzantina 
a  Joanne  Palaeulngn  I.  ad  Mehemetera  II.  Ac- 
cossit  Chronicon  breve  (xpowaoV  evvroftovy,  tic 
Vcrsionc  Latina  et  Notis  ab  Ismael  Bullialdo," 
Paris,  1 649,  fol„  reprinted  at  Venice,  1 729,  foL  It 
has  been  also  edited  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
1834,  Uvo.  Bekkcr  perused  the  same  Parisian 
codex  as  Bulliaud,  but  he  was  enabled  to  correct 
many  errors  by  an  Italian  MS.,  being  an  Italian 
translation  of  Dncas,  with  a  continuation  in  the 
same  language,  which  was  found  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Leopold  Kanke  in  one  of  the  libraries 
at  Venice.  This  MS.  was  first  published  by 
Mustodoxi  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  "Antologia." 
It  also  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  edition  of 
Bekker.  (Fabric,  BiU.  Grate.  viiL  pp.  33,  34 ; 
Hankins,  Serif*.  Byxant.  pp.  640-644  ;  Hammer, 
O'nMeklB  da  Oman.  Rrichet,  vol.  iL  p.  69,  not-  b. 
p.  72.)  [W.  P.] 

DUCE'NNIUS  OF/MINUS.  [G.minus.] 
DUCE'TIUS  (flowf/n^).  a  chief  of  the  Sici- 
lians, or  Sicels  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  He  is  styled  king  of  the  Sicetians  by  Dio- 
dorus  (xi.  78),  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  illus- 
trious descent.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  family 
of  Gelon  from  Syracuse  (  n.  c.  466),  Ducetius  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  all  the  Sicilians  of  the  interior 
into  one  nation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon centre  founded  the  city  of  Palice  in  the  plain 
below  Menaenum.  (Diod.  xL  88.)  He  bad  previ- 
ously made  war  on  tbe  Catanaeans,  and  expelled 
from  that  city  the  new  colonists  who  had  been 
sent  there  by  Hiero,  who  thereupon  took  posses- 
sion of  I  oessa,  the  name  of  which  they  changed  to 
Aetna ;  but  Ducetius  subsequently  reduced  this 
city  alto.  (Diod.  xi  76,  91.)  An  attack  upon  a 
small  place  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum  involved 
him  in  hostilities  not  only  with  the  Agripentines, 
but  the  Syracusans  also,  who  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  he 
was  deserted  by  all  his  followers,  and  fearing  to 
be  lietrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  took 
the  daring  resolution  of  repairing  at  once  to  Syra- 
cuse as  a  suppliant,  and  placing  himself  at  their 
mercy.  The  Syracusans  spared  his  life,  but  sent 
him  into  an  honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  (Diod. 

xi.  91,  92.)  Here  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  but  baring  assembled  a  considerable  band  of 
colonists  returned  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Calact*  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  He 
was  designing  again  to  assert  his  supremacy  over 
all  the  Sicelian  tribes  when  his  projects  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  about  440,  H.  c.  (Diod. 

xii.  8,  29  ;  Wesoeling,  ad  loc.)  [  E.  H.  B.] 
DUI'LIA  or  DUI'LLIA  OENS,  plebeian. 

The  plebeian  character  of  this  gens  is  attested  by 
the  fact  nf  M.  Duilius  bring  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  k.  c  471,  and  further  by  the  statement  of  Dio- 
uysius  (x.  58),  who  expressly  says  thut  the  de- 


cemvir K .  Duilius  and  two  of  his  colleagues  wen 
plebeians.  In  Livy  (iv.  3)  we  bdeed  read,  that 
all  the  decemvirs  had  been  patricians;  but  this 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  hasty  assertion  which 
Livy  puts  into  the  month  of  tbe  tribune  Canuleius, 
for  Livy  himself  in  another  passage  (v.  13)  ex- 
pressly states  that  C.  Duilius  the  military  tribune, 
was  a  plebeian.  The  only  cognomen  that  ocean 
in  this  gens-  is  Lonous.  [L  S.] 

DUPLIUS.     1.  M.  DuiLR'S  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  b.  c  471,  in  which  year  the  tribunes 
were  for  the  first  time  elected  in  the  omit u  of  the 
tribes.    Id  the  year  following,  M.  Duilius  and  hit 
colleague,  C.  Siciniu,  summoned  Appius  Claudiu* 
Sabinus  the  consul  of  the  year  previous  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  for  the  violent  opposition 
he  made  to  the  agrarian  law  of  SpCassius.  [Cut- 
dius  No.  2.)    Twenty -two  years  later,  b.  c  449. 
when  the  commonalty  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  decemvirs  he  acted  as  one  of  the  champion*  of 
his  order,  and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeian* 
migrated  from  the  Aventine  to  the  Moos  Sorer. 
Whenthedecemvirs  at  length  wereobligcd  torwtym, 
and  the  commonalty  had  returned  to  the  Avenune, 
M.  Duilius  and  C  Sicinus  were  invested  with  the 
tribuneship  a  second  time,  and  Duilius  immediately 
proposed  and  carried  a  rogation,  that  consuls  should 
be  elected,  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  to  tbe 
people  should  be  left  open.    He  then  carried  a 
plebiscitum,  that  whoever  should  leave  the  pfebt 
without  its  tribunes  or  create  any  magistrate  with- 
out leaving  an  appeal  to  the  people  open  agauwt 
his  verdicts  should  be  scourged  and  pot  to  death. 
M.  Duilius  was  a  noble  and  high-minded  champion 
of  his  order,  and  acted  throughout  that  turbulent 
period  with  a  high  degree  of  moderation  and 
wisdom.    He  kept  the  commonalty  as  well  as  hit 
more  vehement  colleagues  within  proper  bounds, 
for  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  the  decemvirs 
and  when  the  tribunes  appeared  to  wish  to  carry 
their  revengo  still  further,  Duilius  declared  that 
there  had  been  enough  punishment  and  hostility, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  would  Ml 
allow  any  fresh  accusation  to  be  brought  forward, 
nor  any  person  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  This 
declaration  at  once  allayed  the  fears  of  the  patri- 
cians.   When  the  tribunes  for  the  next  year  were 
to  be  elected,  the  colleagues  of  Duilius  agreed 
among  themselves  to  continue  in  office  for  another 
year ;  but  Duilius  who  happened  to  preside  at  the 
election,  refused  to  accept  any  votes  for  the  re- 
election of  his  colleagues    They  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  law,  and  M.  Duilius  resigned  his 
office  and  withdrew.    (Li v.  iL  58,  61,  in.  52-54, 
59,  64  ;  Diod.  xi.  68 ;  Dionys  xi.  46 ;  Ck.  «V 
He  PM.  ii.  31.) 

2.  K.  Duilius,  was  elected  together  with  two 
other  plebeians  as  decemvir  for  the  year  b.  c.  450. 
and  as  in  that  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the 
Aequians  and  Sabines,  K.  Duilius  and  four  of  hi* 
colleagues  were  sent  to  Mount  Algidus  against  the 
Aequians.  After  the  abolition  of  the  decern virat/, 
and  when  some  of  the  decemvirs  had  been  punn- 
ed, Duilius  escaped  from  sharing  their  fate  by 
going  into  voluntary  exile,  whereupon  bis  property 
like  that  of  the  others  who  withdrew  from  Row* 
was  publicly  sold  by  the  quaestors.  (  Liv.  iii.  B 
41,  58;  Dionys.  x.  58,  xi.  23.46.) 

3.  K.  Dt  iLius  was  consul  in  n.  c  336,  srJ 
two  years  later  triumvir  for  tbe  purpose  of  cim- 
ducting  a  colony  to  Calcs,  a  town  of  the  Ausoa** 
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against  which  a  war  had  been  carried  on  daring 
his  consulship,  and  which  had  been  reduced  the 
year  after.  (Liv.  viii.  16;  Diod.  xriL  28,  where 
he  is  erroneously  called  Kalomf  OiaXipun  ;  Ck.  ad 
Font.  ix.  21.) 

4.  M.  Diriuus,  was  tribnne  of  the  plebs  in  B.  c. 
357,  in  which  year  he  and  hi*  colleague,  LMaenius, 
carried  a  rogation  dt  undario  foenorc,  and  another 
which  prevented  the  irregular  proceeding*  in  the 
camps  of  the  soldiers,  such  a*  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  soldier*  oat  of  Rome,  on  the  proposal 
of  a  consul.   (Liv.  vii.  16,  19.) 

5.  C.  Dcilius,  perhaps  a  brother  of  No.  4, 
was  appointed,  in  B.  c.  852,  by  the  consuls 
one  of  the  quinqurviri  mmtarii,  for  the  liquidation 
of  debts,  and  he  and  his  colleague  conducted 
their  business  with  such  skill  and  moderation,  that 
thev  gained  the  gratitude  of  all  parties.  (Lit.  vii. 
21.) 

6.  C.  DutLiua,  probably  a  grandson  of  No.  4, 
was  consul  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Asina  in  B.  c  260. 
In  that  year  the  coast  of  Italy  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Carthaginians,  against  whom  the 
Romans  could  do  nothing,  as  they  were  yet  with- 
out a  navy.  The  Romans  then  built  their  first 
fleet  of  one  hundred  quinqueremes  and  twenty 
triremes,  using  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian 
▼easel  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  sum  total  of  the  Roman  ships  is  stated 
differently,  for,  according  to  Orosius  (iv.  7),  it 
amounted  to  1 30,  and  according  to  Floras  (ii.  2)  to 
1 60.  This  fleet  is  said  to  hare  been  built  in  the 
short  space  of  sixty  days.  According  to  some 
authorities  (Zonar.  viii.  10  ;  AureL  Vict,  dt  Vir. 
Illushr.  38 ;  Ores.  /.  c),  Duilius  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  this  fleet,  whereas,  according  to  Polybius 
(L  22),  it  was  given  to  his  colleague  Cn.  Cornelius. 
The  same  writer  states,  that  at  first  Cn.  Cornelius 
sailed  with  17  ships  to  Measana,  but  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn  towards  Lipara,  and  there  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Comp. 
Polyaen.  vi  16.  §  5.)  Soon  after,  when  the  Ro- 
man fleet  approached  Sicily,  Hannibal,  the  ad- 
miral of  the  Carthaginians  sailed  out  against  it 
with  50  ships,  but  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and,  after  having  lost  most  of 
his  ships,  he  escaped  with  the  rest.  The  Romans 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Cn.  Cornelius, 
sent  to  Duilius,  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  their  fleet 
According  to  Zonaras  (viii.  11),  Duilius,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  from  the  beginning,  when  be  per- 
ceived the  disadvantages  under  which  the  clumsy 
ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  devised  the 
well-known  grappling-irons  (ko/xucm),  by  means  of 
which  the  enemy's  ships  were  drawn  towards  his, 
so  that  the  sea-fight  was,  as  it  were,  changed  into 
a  land-fight.  (Polyb.  i.  22,  &c ;  Frontin.  Sraieg. 
ii.  3.  §  24.)  When  Duilius  was  informed  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  ravaging  the  coast  of  Myle  in 
Sicily,  no  sailed  thither  with  his  whole  armament, 
and  soon  met  the  Carthaginians  whose  fleet  con- 
sisted of  130,  or,  according  to  Diodorus  (xxiii.  2, 

t.  Vatic),  of  200  sail.  The  battle  which 
off  Myle  and  near  the  Liparean  islands 
ended  in  a  glorious  victory  of  the  Romans  which 
they  mainly  owed  to  their  grappling-irons.  In  the 
first  attack  the  Carthaginian*  lost  30,  and  in  the 
second  50  more  ships  and  Hannibal  escaped  with 
difficulty  in  a  little  boat.  According  to  Eu  tropins 
and  Orosius  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  was  not 


I  as  great  as  Polybius  states  After  the  victory  was 
I  completed,  Duilius  landed  in  Sicily,  relieved  tho 
town  of  Egesta,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
enemy,  and  took  Macella  by  assault.  Another 
town  on  the  coast  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
taken  by  him.  (Frontin.  Strateg.  iii.  2.  §  2.)  Here- 
upon he  visited  the  several  allies  of  Rome  in  Sicily, 
and  among  them  also  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  but 
when  he  wanted  to  return  home,  the  Carthaginian* 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  sailing  oat  of  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  though  without  success  (Frontin. 
Strateg.  i.  5.  §  6.) 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory 
that  the  Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  the  conquered  ships  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  5 ;  Sil. 
Ital.  Pun.  vi.  663,  &&;  QuintiL  i.  7.  $  12),  while 
Duilius  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  by 
erecting  a  temple  to  Janus  in  the  forum  Olitorium. 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49;  comp.  a  somewhat  different 
account  in  Servius  on  Virg.  Gtorg.  iii.  29,  who 
says  that  Duilius  erected  two  eolrnmnae  ros- 
fra/os  one  in  the  forum  and  the  other  at  the 
entrance  of  the  circus.)  The  column  in  the  forum 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Quintiban,  but 
whether  it  was  the  original  one  has  been  questioned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  original  inscription 
which  adorned  the  basis  of  the  column  is  still  ex- 
tant. It  was  dug  out  of  tho  ground  in  the  16th 
century,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  it  has  since 
often  been  printed  with  attempts  at  restoration. 
There  are,  however,  in  that  inscription  some  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities  which  suggest,  that  the  pre- 
sent inscription  is  a  later  restoration  of  the  origi- 
nal one.  This  suspicion  was  expressed  by  the  first 
editor,  P.  Ciacconins  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Niebuhr  (HbL  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  579),  who,  in  a 
later  publication  (Lecture* om Rom.  Hi$t.  i.  p.  I 18, ed. 
Schmitz)  remarks  ** The  present  table  which  con- 
tains the  inscription  is  not  the  original  one,  for  it 
is  a  piece  of  Ureek  marble,  which  was  unknown  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Duilius  The  original  column 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
and  was  faithfully  restored  by  German icus." 
Duilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  borne  from 
a  banquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  torch 
and  a  flute-player.  One  more  interesting  fact  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  consulship,  vis 
in  that  year  the  senate  of  Rome  forbade  the  inter- 
ment of  dead  bodies  within  the  city.  (Serv.  ad 
Am.  ix.  206.)  According  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
Duilius  was  censor  in  B.  c  258,  and  in  231  dic- 
tator for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  (Comp. 
Liv.  EpiL  17  i  Cic  de  Sened.  13,  OroL  45,  pro 
Plane.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

DUMNORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  en- 
tered into  the  ambitious  designs  of  Orgetorix,  the 
Helvetian,  whose  daughter  he  married.  After  the 
death  of  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetians  still  continuing 
their  plan  of  migration  and  conquest,  Domnorix, 
who,  with  a  view  to  sovereign  power  among  his 
own  people,  was  anxious  to  extend  his  influence  in 
all  possible  quarters  obtained  for  them  a  passage 
through  the  territory  of  the  Sequani.  Caesar  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  done  so,  and  also  that  he 
had  prevented  the  Aeduans  from  supplying  the 
provisions  they  were  bound  to  furnish  to  the  Ro- 
man army.    In  consequence,  however,  of  the  en- 
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treaties  of  his  brother,  Divitiacus,  hi*  life  wai 
spared,  though  Caesar  had  him  closely  watched. 
This  occurred  in  a  c  58.  When  Caesar  was  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  on  his  second  expedition 
into  Hritain,  in  h.  c.  54,  he  suspected  Dumnorix 
too  much  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he  in- 
sisted therefore  on  his  accompanying  him.  Dum- 
norix, upon  this,  fled  from  the  Roman  camp  with 
the  Aeduan  cavalry,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain. 
(Caes.  Ii.  G.  i.  3,  9,  16—20,  v.  6,  7 ;  Plut.  Caes. 
18 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  31,  32.)  [E.  E.] 

DURIS  (Aovpif),  of  Samos,  a  descendant  of 
Alcibiade*  (Plut.  Alcib.  32),  and  brother  of  Lyn- 
ceu*,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  fell  in  the  period  when 
the  Athenians  sent  2000  cleruchi  to  Samoa,  by 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  expelled, 
h.  c  352.  During  the  absence  from  his  native 
country,  Duris,  when  yet  a  boy,  gained  a  victory 
at  Olympia  in  boxing,  for  which  a  statue  was 
erected  to  him  there  with  an  inscription.  (Paus. 
vi.  13.  §  3.)  The  year  of  that  victory  is  unknown, 
but  it  took  place  previous  to  the  return  of  the 
Samians  to  their  island,  in  a  c.  324.  He  must 
have  been  staying  for  some  time  at  Athens,  as  he 
and  his  brother  Lynceus  are  mentioned  among  the 
pupils  of  Theophrastus.  (Atben.  iv.  p.  128.)  After 
his  return  to  Samos,  he  obtained  the  tyranny, 
though  it  is  unknown  by  what  means  and  how 
long  he  maintained  himself  in  that  position.  He 
must,  however,  have  survived  the  year  a  c.  281,  as 
in  one  of  his  works  (ap.  Plin.  //.  N.  viii.  40)  he 
mentioned  an  occurrence  which  belongs  to  that  year. 

Duris  was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  works,  most  of  which  were  of  an  historical 
nature,  but  none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us,  and 
all  we  possess  of  his  productions  consist*  of  a  num- 
!;er  of  scattered  fragments.  His  principal  work 
was — 1.  A  history  of  Greece,  t)  Tc5r  'Eaa 
l<rropla  (Diod.  xv.  60),  or,  as  others  simply  call  it, 
ivTvplau.  It  commenced  with  the  death  of  the  three 
princes,  Amyntas,  the  father  of  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia, Agesipolis  of  Sparta,  and  Jason  of  Pherae, 
that  is,  with  the  year  a  c  370,  and  carried  the 
history  down  at  least  to  a  c.  281,  so  that  it  em- 
braced a  period  of  at  least  89  years.  The  number 
of  books  of  which  it  consisted  is  not  known,  though 
their  number  seems  to  have  amounted  to  about  28. 
Some  ancient  writers  speak  of  a  work  of  Duris 
entitled  MourcoWucd,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  distinct  work,  or  merely  a  part  of  or 
identical  with  the  laroplai^  has  been  much  discussed 
in  modern  times.  Grauert  ( Hittor.  A nalecL  p.  217) 
and  Clinton  maintain,  that  it  was  a  separate  work, 
whereas  Vossius  aud  Droysen  (Gtsch.  d.  Nackfolg. 
Ale*,  p.  671,  &c)  have  proved  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  that  the  Macedonica  is  the  same  work  as 
the  iffropiai.  2.  Tit  pi  'A-,aOoK\ia  laropiat,  in 
several  books,  the  fourth  of  which  is  quoted  by 
Suida*.  3.  iafxlmv  ipo^  that  is.  Annals  of  the 
history  of  Samos,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancients,  and  consisted  of  at  least  twelve  books. 
4.  Tltpl  Y.vpiwlhuv  iral  iotpoK\4ovs  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
184),  seems  to  be  the  snme  as  Ttpl  rpayifSiat. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p. 636.)  5.  Tltpi  vopjtev.  (Etym.  M. 
p.  460.  49.)  6.  Tltpl  Aytivwv.  (Tietx.  ad  LfOOfk 
613;  Photiua,  t.  v.  2fA»Vou  trriipavos.)  7.  Tltpl 
{mrypcuplat.  (Diog.  Laeft  i.  38,  ii.  19.)  8.  Tltpl 
Toptvrudif  (Plin.  Eleneh.  lib.  33,  34),  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  same  as  the  preceding  work. 
9.  AiiuKa.  (Phot.  $.  r.  Ao/Wo  ;  SchoL  miAri+fk 


DURMIUS, 

Vesp.  1030.)    Duris  as  an  historian  doe*  not  s). 
pear  to  have  enjoyed  any  very  great  repttaan 
among  the  ancients.    Cicero  (ad  AtL  vi  1)  avttf 
him  merely  homo  in  historia  tutu  diltom,  and  l>»- 
nysius  (de  Comy/os.  Verb.  4)  reckons  hint  aavwg 
those  historians  who  bestowed  no  care  upon  uV 
form  of  their  compositions.    Hi*  historical  vomit 
also  is  questioned  by  Plutarch  (Perki.  28;  OMR 
Demodk.  1 9,  Alcib.  32,  Eun.  1  k  bat  be  doc*  sot 
give  any  reasons  for  it,  and  it  may  be  that  Phttarch 
was  merely  struck  at  finding  in  Duris  things  whka 
no  other  writer  had  mentioned,  and  was  thus  led  to 
doubt  the  credibility  of  hi*  statements.  The  {fit- 
ments of  Duris  have  been  collected  by  J.  G.  Hune- 
man,  **  Duridis  Samii  quae  supereunt,"  Trajectsd 
Rhen.  1841,  8vo.    (Comp.  W.  A.  Schmidt,  sV 
Fontib.  vet.  auctirr.  in  enarrand.  erf*dii.  a  Gattm 
in  Mated,  et  Grate,  mserjttis,  p.  1 7,  &c. ;  Panofka. 
lie*  Samiorum,  p.  98,  &c. ;  Hulleman,  i.  &  pp.  1 
— 66.)  [L  S.] 

DURIS  ELA'ITES  (Ao£pu  ,EAafr»»),  that  is. 
of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  :v 
Greek  Anthology  ( ii.  59,  Brunck  and  Jacobs)  on 
the  inundation  of  Ephesus,  which  happened  is  the 
time  of  Lysimachus,  about  322  a  c.  It  is  proba- 
ble, from  the  nature  of  the  event,  that  the  poet 
lived  near  the  time  when  it  took  place.  Notbm« 
more  is  known  of  him.  He  is  a  different  prrws 
from  Duris  of  Samos.  (Jacob*,  xiiL  p.  889.)  Ih* 
genes  Laertius  (i.  38)  mention*  a  Duris  who  wrote1 
on  painting,  whom  Vossius  (de  Hut.  Groee.  p.  1 3-4, 
ed.  Westermann )  supposes  to  be  the  same  who  i< 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  Ind.),  and  in  another 
passage  of  Diogenes  (ii.  19).  [P. S.) 

If.  DU'RMIUS,  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  under 
Augustus,  of  whom  there  are  several  coins  extant 
The  first  two  given  below  contain  on  the  ooTene 


the  head  of  Augustus;  and  the  boar  and  the U« 
feeding  upon  the  stag,  in  the  reverse*,  have  rtfc!"- 


ence  to  the  shows  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  Aaps*- 
tus  took  great  delight.  The  revere*  of  the  third 
coin  contains  a  youthful  head,  and  the  imcripw 
Honori  probably  refers  to  the  game*  in  hotxwr  «f 
Virtu*  and  Honor  celebrated  in  the  reijrn  of  A*- 
gustu*.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  liv.  18;  Eckhtl 
pp.  203,  204.) 
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DYNAMIUS. 

DURCNIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Of  this  obscure 
gen*  no  cognomen,  and  only  four  members  are 
known,  viz. 

1.  Duronia,  the  mother  of  P.  Aebutius.  Her 
second  husband  was  T.  Sempronius  Rutilns,  who 
teems  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  his  stepson  Aebutius. 
His  mother,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  some  way,  wanted  to  get  him  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  at  Rome ;  but  Aebutius  be- 
trayed the  Bacchanalia  to  the  consuls,  who  pro- 
trru-d  him  against  his  mother,  and  Duron ia  was  I 
thus  the  cause  of  the  discovery  and  suppression  of 
those  orgies,  in  a  c.  186.  (Liv.  xxxix.  9,  1 1,  19.)  | 

2.  L.  Duronius,  was  praetor  in  u.  c  181,  and  i 
obtained  Apulia  for  his  province,  to  which  the 
Istri  were  added,  for  ambassadors  from  Tarentura 
and  Brundusium  had  complained  of  the  piracy  of 
the  Istri.  He  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Bacchanalia,  of 
which  some  remaining  symptoms  had  been  observed 
the  year  before.  This  commission  was  in  all  proba- 
bility given  him  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
those  symptoms  had  been  observed  in  the  districts 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  province. 
Subsequently  he  sailed  with  ten  vessels  to  lllyri- 
cunx,  and  the  year  after,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  reported  that  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius 
was  the  cause  of  the  piracy  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  Adriatic.   (Liv.  xl.  18,  19,  42.) 

3.  M.  Duronius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
ejected  from  the  senate  in  b.  c  97  by  the  censors, 
M.  Antoniua,  the  orator,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ; 
for  Duronius  in  his  tribuneship  (probably  in  the 
Year  a.  c.  98)  had  abolished  a  lac  sumptaaria,  and 
had  used  very  frivolous  and  reckless  expressions  on 
that  occasion.  In  revenge  he  brought  an  accusa- 
tion for  umbitus  against  the  censor  M.  Antonius. 
(VaL  Max.  iL  9.  §  5 ;  Cic  de  OraL  U.  68 ;  comp. 
64.) 

4.  C.  Duronius,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad 
Alt.  v.  8)  as  a  friend  of  Milo.  [L.  S.] 

DYMAS  (Aupar),  a  son  of  Aegimius,  and  bro- 
ther of  Pamphylus  and  Hyllus.  The  three  tribes 
into  which  each  Doric  state  was  divided,  derived 
their  names  from  these  three  brothers,  and  were 
called  accordingly  Hylleis,  Dymanes,  and  Pam- 
phyli.  Dymas  and  Pamphylus  were  believed  to 
have  lived  from  the  time  of  Heracles  until  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  when  both  felL  (Apollod. 
ii.  8.  §  3  ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  Pyth.  IL  121,  where  the 
third  brother  is  called  Dorus  ;  Paus.  viL  16.  §  3.) 
There  arc  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  IL  xvi.  719;  Apollod.  Hi.  12.  §  5; 
Ov.  Met.  xx.  761;  Horn.  Od.  vi.  22 ;  Virg.  Am.  ii. 
310,428.)  [L.S.] 

DYNA'MIUS.  1.  A  legal  pleader  of  Bordeaux, 
known  to  us  through  a  short  poetical  memoir  in 
elegiac  verse,  composed  after  his  decease  by  his 
From  this  little  piece  we  learn 


DYSPONTEUS.  1093 

that  Dynamics  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
city  in  consequence  of  being  charged,  not  unjustly 
it  would  seem,  with  adultery,  that  he  took  refuge 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Flavinius  at  Lcrida, 
where  he  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  and  that  he 
there  wedded  a  wealthy  Spanish  bride.  Late  in 
life  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  adopted  country,  where 
he  died.    (Auson.  Prof.  xxiii.) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  "Epistola  ad  Disripulum"  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Paraenetici  Scriptores  Veteres "  of  Melchior 
Goldaat.  (InsuL  4 to,  1604.)  He  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  No.  3. 

3.  Of  Aries,  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  and  at  the  early  aire  of 
thirty  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  soon  became  notorious  for  tyranny 
and  extortion,  persecuting  with  especial  hostility 
the  bishop  Theodoras,  whom  he  drove  into  banish- 
ment, confiscating  at  the  same  time  the  revenues 
of  the  see.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  however,  a 
singular  change  was  wrought  in  his  character  by 
remorse  or  some  motive  now  unknown.  He  be- 
came the  obedient  instrument  of  pope  Gregory,  the 
zealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  Rome,  lavished 
his  ill-gotten  hoards  on  the  endowment  of  monas- 
teries, and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister  about  A.  d. 
601.  In  youth  he  composed  several  poetical 
pieces,  which  are  warmly  lauded  by  Fortunatus  of 
Poitiers ;  but  the  only  productions  of  bis  pen  now 
extant  are  the  Vita  8.  Marti,  abbot  of  Be  von,  an 
abridgment  of  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  Bol- 
landus  under  the  27th  of  January;  and  the  Vita 
S.  Maxtini,  originally  abbot  of  Lerins,  but  after- 
wards bishop  of  Riex,  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Surius  under  27  Nov.,  and  in  a  more  correct 
form  in  the  uChronologia  S.  Insulae  Lerinensis,"  b, 
Vincentius  Barralis,  Lugdun.  4to,  1613.  [W.R.J 

DYRRHA'CHIUS  (A«#dx«»).  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  Melissa,  from  whom  the  town  of  Dyrra- 
chium  derived  its  name ;  for  formerly  it  was  called 
Epidamnus,  after  the  father  of  Melissa.  (Paus.  vi. 
10,  in  fin. ;  Steph.  Byz.  *.  v.  At^dpoxtov.)    [L.  S.] 

DYSAULES  (AwrovAiji),  the  father  of  Tri- 
ptolemus  and  Eubuleus,  and  a  brother  of  Celeus. 
According  to  a  tradition  of  Phlius,  which  Pausa- 
niiis  disbelieved,  he  had  been  expelled  from  Eleusis 
by  Ion,  and  bad  come  to  Phlius,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  His  tomb  was 
shewn  at  Celeae,  which  he  ia  said  to  have  named 
after  his  brother  Celeus.  (Paus.  L  14.  §  2,  ii.  14. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DYSPONTEUS  or  DYSPO'NTIUS  (A«<r- 
worrivt  or  Av(rx6mot),  according  to  Pausaniaa 
(vi.  22.  §  6),  a  son  of  Oenomaus,  but  according  to 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium  («.  v.  Aww6moy)t  a  son 
of  Pelops,  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Dyspontium,  in  Pisatis,  [L.  S.] 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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"The  scholar  already  deep  in  the  mind  of  antiquity  will  be  able  to  consult  the  book  with  as 
much  profit  as  the  student  who  merely  stands  upon  the  threshold.  Perhaps  the  papers  on  legal 
and  political  institutions  may  with  most  propriety  be  singled  out  for  their  original  additions  to  the 
before  existing  store  of  classical  and  jurisprudential  learning.  But  numberless  suggestions  on 
matters  of  art  have  also  very  high  independent  value ;  and  in  this  department  we  must  mention 
the  frequent  wood-cut  illustrations,  which  betide  their  use  in  lighting  up  the  social  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  a  substantial  interest  in  themselves  as  careful  copies 
of  ancient  art,  and  are  full  of  instruction  and  authority  on  points  of  taste. 

"  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  work  since  the  first  edition.  Many  of  the  most 
important  articles  have  been  re-written,  several  omitted  subjects  supplied,  and  the  whole  subjected 
to  a  thorough  revision.  Beside  additional  illustrations,  the  present  volume  contains  more  than 
300  pages  of  new  matter."—  Examiner. 

"  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  examined  this  Dictionary  throughout ;  but  the  articles  which  we 
have  consulted  appear  to  us  admirably  done :  they  are  terse  in  style,  and  pregnant,  yet  not 
cumbrously  so,  with  accurate  knowledge ;  the  best  and  latest  authorities  are  constantly  cited.  —  It 
was  a  work  much  wanted,  will  be  invaluable  to  the  young  student,  and,  as  a  book  of  reference  (it 
is  a  single,  handsome,  double-columned  8vo),  will  be  most  acceptable  on  the  library  table  of  cverv 
scholar." — Quarterly  Review,  June  1842. 

"  The  authorities  are  in  every  instance  carefully  quoted ;  there  is  an  earnest  avoidance  of 
redundancy  and  repetition  in  the  articles,  which  invariably  present  the  largest  possible  quantum 
of  solid  knowledge  in  the  smallest  possible  space :  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  detect  a  single 
instance  of  pedantry  or  false  pretension.  It  is  one  of  the  few  classical  productions  of  English 
origin  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  the  greatest  publications  of  Germany  ;  it  stands  alone 
amongst  the  contemporaneous  fruits  of  European  research  ;  and  is  destined  to  become  a  standard 
volume  for  universal  reference,  transmitted,  as  it  is  sure  to  be,  through  every  existing  language,  and 
forming,  as  it  does,  an  indispensable  manual  in  this  branch  of  education."  —  Atlas,  June  25,  1842. 
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